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INNUAL REGISTER, the title of an an- 
nual periodical begun with a volume giv- 
ing “a view of the history, politicks and 
literature of the years 1758,” by R. Dods- 
ley, with Edmund Burke as editor Burke 
had £100 a year for his services, but never 
acknowledged his relation to the Annual 
Register, and the extent of his contribu- 
tions remains uncertain; he is thought to 
have continued in charge till about 1788, and to have inspired his 
successors (Dr. Walker King, afterwards bishop of Rochester, and 
Dr. Richard Laurence, afterwards archbishop of Cashel) till his 
death. The Antiual Register was published by Dodsley's firm till 
1790, when the copyright of already issued volumes was bought 
by Rivington and the stock by Ot ridge and others. From the 
1863 volume a continuous narrative took the place of the rriere 
abridgment of parliamentary debates. It is now (192S) issued 
under the editorship of Dr. M. Epstein. 

ANNUALS, in botany, the name applied to plants which com- 
plete their life-cycle in one year, in contradistinction to biennials 
(g.v.), which require two years and perennials (q.v.), which live 
for an indefinite number of years, 

ANNUITY, in the simplest sense of the word, denotes a 
payment made yearly The term is also applied to any series of 
periodical payments which fulfil the essential condition that they 
are made at regular fixed intervals. Thus an annuity may be 
payable yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, monthly, or even more 
frequently. It is, however, the total sum payable in the year, 
sometimes called the annual rent, which is adopted for the pur- 
pose of describing the magnitude of the annuity. Hence a person 
in receipt of a quarterly payment of £25 is said to possess an 
annuity of iioo payable by quarterly instalments. 

In technical terminology an annuity is said to be payable during 
a given status, this being a word equally appropriate when the 
annuity is payable for a definite term of years and when the du- 
ration is dependent upon some contingency. The most general 
definition of an annuity is therefore a series of payments made at 
regular intervals during the continuance of a given status. 

The word annuity is sometimes used to denote an individual 
payment of a series, particularly in such phrases as “the first 
year’s annuity.” This usage, which has come into prominence in 
connection with the settlement of obligations contracted during 
the World War, is inaccurate and should be avoided. 


There are two main classes of annuities: — annuities-certain, in 
which the payments are to continue during a fixed term of years, 
and life annuities, in which the duration of the payments is con- 
tingent upon the survivance of a given life or combination of lives. 
If the word annuity is used alone, unaccompanied by another 
word or qualifying phrase a life annuity generally is meant. 

Within these two mam classes there are various types of annui- 
ties to which special technical designations have been allotted. 
Unless otherwise stated, the first payment of an annuity is as- 
sumed to be made at the end of the first year in the case of a 
yearly annuity and at the end of the first interval in the case of 
an annuity payable by instalments. This form of annuity is called 
an immediate annuity. An annuity of which the first payment is 
made at the beginning of the first interval is called an annuity- 
due; if the annuity is not to be entered upon until the lapse of a 
certain number of years it is called a deferred annuity; if the 
payments are to continue for ever, it is called a perpetuity. 

A continuous annuity is one which is assumed to be paid 
momently by infinitely small instalments. It would be impossible 
in actual experience to discover a series of pvayments precisely 
conforming to these conditions, but it is obvious that the value 
of such a series would not differ appreciably from that of a series 
of payments made daily or even weekly The conception of con- 
tinuous payments has permitted the application of the processes 
of the differential and integral calculus to the computation of 
annuity values. It has. therefore, been of great practical utility 
in facilitating the calculations of bodies, e.g., industrial insurance 
companies, whose revenue and expenditure consist largely of 
numerous small daily or weekly payments. 

The person to whom an annuity is payable is called the an- 
nuitant, and the life involved is called the nominee. A person 
who purchases an annuity on his own life is himself at once both 
annuitant and nominee, 

Annuities-certain. — In an annuity-certain the status is a 
definite term of years, and thus the value of a given series of 
payments is dependent only upon the operation of interest. 

The sum of the amounts of the successive payments accumu- 
lated to the end of the period during which the annuity is 
payable is technically called the amount of the annuity, and the 
sum of the present values of the successive payments is similarly 
termed the present value of the annuity. 

The value of an annuity may be regarded as a loan or invest- 
ment of money whereby the lender or investor becomes entitled 
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to receive a series of uniform payments consisting partly of 
interest and partly of repayment of capital. Such a transaction 
may be considered from two points of view. In the first instance 
the successive instalments of principal may be at once applied 
to diminish the amount outstanding at the end of each interval, 
which will thus be gradually reduced until with the final payment 
of the annuity the total capital invested is repaid. As the prin- 
cipal is repaid the interest diminishes and, since the combined 
annual payment is uniform in amount, the liquidation of the debt 
proceeds at an accelerating pace. Alternatively a uniform portion 
of each annuity payment may be regarded each year as interest 
on the original capital and the balance must be set aside and in- 
vested, together with all accumulations of interest on it, from 
time to time at the assumed rate in order that the proceeds may 
be available to replace the capital at the end of the period when 
the annuity expires Such a sum, periodically applied to the re- 
demption of capital, is called a sinking fund. If the sinking fund 
were invested at a rate lower than that assumed, its accumula- 
tions at the end of the period would not be sufficient to replace 
the invested capital. The periodical payments of the annuity 
are therefore sometimes calculated on the basis that the investor 
will obtain a specified rate of interest on his capital but will be 
able to replace the capital only by investing the instalments of 
sinking fund at a lower rale. The latter rate is technically known 
as the reproductive rate, and the rate realized as the remunerative 
rate In periods of high income tax the distinction is of impor- 
tance. The investor must be careful in arranging the transaction 
to secure that the reproductive rate is the net rate on which he 
can rely after deduction of tax. 

Life Annuities. — h life annuity is a series of payments made 
during a status dependent upon the survivance of one or more 
nominees. Its value is governed by the combining of an interest 
and a mortality factor in each successive payment. If it could 
be shewn that the rate of mortality at successive ages followed a 
law which could be represented by means of a mathematical 
formula, the computation of the value of a life annuity could be 
effected by the direct application of mathematical processes 
Attempts have been made by De Moivre, Gompertz, Makeham, 
and others to discover such a “law of mortality,” but no simple 
formula has been found capable of repre.senting rates of mortality 
with sufficient accuracy. Recourse must, therefore, be had to a 
table of rates derived from the experience of the particular class 
of lives to which the nominee belongs 

The simplest form of life annuity, denoted aj-, is that in which 
a unit is payable at the end of each year .so long as the nominee 
aged X survives. The value of a unit certainly payable at the end 
of n years is denoted tw, and the probability of its being received 

by a person now aged x is npx where being 


the number of survivors at age according to the mortality 
fable out of the persons of present age or. is therefore the 
Vl 7 / 2 /,.., 

sum of the series +-y-^+ • • - etc. The computation 
tx lx 


of even a single value of this simple form of annuity clearly 
demands a considerable amount of arithmetical work. If, how- 
ever, the numerator and denominator of each of the terms of 


. V-r+^l 2 

the series be multiplied by i**, + • ' • 

the product t'*/, may be represented by the symbol D, and 


. , . • D* I i“l”I^j+2~l" .... etc, Nx Ti *1. 

in this notation a* = ~ 

device of preparing columns of D and N, technically known as 
commutation columns, not only the derivation of the value of 
an annuity at one age, but also the construction of a complete 
table of annuity values is abbreviated and facilitated. 

It is a popular misconception that the value of a life annuity 
is obtained by ascertaining the expectation of life of the nominee 
and calculating the value of an annuity-certain for the resulting 
term of years. This method is wrong in principle and can easily 
be shewn mathematically to yield too large a value. This result 
may, however, be explained thus: — If the expectation of life be 


n years, the annuity-certain is an annuity of n payments of i 
each, whilst the life annuity consists of a series of payments, ips 
at the end of the first year, at the end of the second year 
. . . etc. to the end of life, also amounting in the aggregate 
to n. In each case the total amount payable is on the average 
the same, but in the case of the life annuity the payments are 
spread over a longer period of time and consequently are more 
affected by discount and have a smaller present value. 

It will be apparent as regards a life annuity that the lighter 
the mortality the greater will be the number of payments to be 
made and the greater the value of the annuity; similarly the 
lower the rate of interest the greater will be the discounted value 
of each payment, with the result that again the value of the an- 
nuity is increased. 

[ The value of an annuity payable by instalments throughout 
the year is greater than that of a yearly annuity owing to the 
chance of one or more extra payments being received in the 
course of the year in which the life fails, and to the increased 
discounted v'alue of the sums paid earlier than at the end of each 
year. By the Apportionment Act of 1870 all life annuities are 
complete or apportiomible, i e , a proportionate part of the pay- 
ment for the period between the last payment and the date of 
death is to be paid on that event occurring, unless a special stipula- 
tion to the contrary is inserted in the deed creating the annuity. 
The value of such an annuity therefore exceeds the value of the 
ordinary or curtate annuity, as it is technically called, by, on the 
average, the value of one-half of an instalment due at the moment 
of death. 

There are numerous varieties of annuities involving more than 
one life. An annuity to continue so long as all of the nominees 
survive is called a joint life annuity; one to continue so long as 
any one survives is called a last-survivor annuity; one to 
commence on the failure of a specified life or status and to con- 
tinue during the existence of another life or status is called a 
reversionary or survivorship annuity. There arc also compound 
survivor.ship annuities payable in certain contingencies such as 
the failure of specified lives in an assigned order. Annuities on 
successive lives are sometimes required, e.g., in the valuation of 
advowsons. In the valuation of pension funds and other prob- 
lems an actuary has to employ annuities involving, in combina- 
tion with interest and mortality, other elements such as with- 
drawal, retirement, remarriage, etc. The discussion of these spe- 
cial forms of annuity would introduce technicalities whiclf are 
beyond tKc .scope of the present article. 

The earliest known reference to any estimate of the value of a 
life annuity arose out of the provisions of the Falcidiaii Law of 
the Roman empire, but the tables of values were the result of 
conjecture rather than of statistical investigation, and the element 
of intere.st was not taken into consideration. 

Dr. Edmund Halley, in a paper read before the Royal Society 
of London in 1003, was the first to give an approximately accurate 
mortality table, and to shew how it should be applied to deduce 
the values of annuities. 

The results of Halley’s researches do not appear to have 
received general recognition, for conjectural annuity values were 
in general use until the publication of Dr. Price’s Northampton 
Table in 1785. The basis and methods of construction of this and 
other tables are described elsewhere. {See Life Tables ) Early 
in the igth century actuarial science began to be developed, and 
improved methods of preparing and applying mortality tables 
have since been devised. In the present connection reference 
need be made only to those investigations which relate exclusively 
to annuitant lives. 

Investigations of Annuitants’ Mortality Experience. — 
By the Life Annuity Act of 1808 the British Government through 
the National Debt Commissioners were empowered to grant life 
annuities. The duration of the lives of nominees of both sexes 
was assumed to be correctly measured by the Northampton Table 
of mortality. This table, apart from the fact that it was prac- 
tically the only one available, had been found to yield substantial 
profits in the case of the Equitable and other companies which 
had adopted it for life assurance business, but this fact, so far 
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from suggesting its unsuitability for granting annuities, only con- 
firmed its reputation. John Finlaison, subsequently appointed 
actuary to the National Debt Commissioners, appears to have 
been the first to realize that the country was sustaining consider- 
able loss by the use of the table for the grant of annuities and 
must inevitably incur further loss unless the mortality basis were 
altered. As a result of his representations the issue of annuities 
was suspended in 1828. 

In i82g a new scheme was introduced. The mortality tables 
adopted were those constructed by Finlaison from an observa- 
tion up to the end of 1822 of the duration of the lives of Tontine 
and National Debt Ofi&ce annuitants. This was the first investi- 
gation of the mortality of Government annuitants. Two main 
facts emerged from this investigation, and have been confirmed 
by subsequent experience — (a) that annuitants as a class are 
remarkable for their longevity and (b) that the vitality of females 
is appreciably superior to that of males, so that separate mortal- 
ity tables must be prepared for each sex 

The second investigation of the mortality of Government an- 
nuitants was carried out by A. G, Finlaison and published in 
i860. The variations between the old and the new tables were 
found to be so insignificant that the Treasury did not consider 
it necessary to alter the charges made for annuities 

The next investigation was made by A. J. Finlaison and 
published in 1883. The data consisted of the records relating 
to the annuities granted by the National Debt Commissioners 
from 1808 to 1875. This investigation is notable because of the 
fact that it was the first in which the effect of “selection” was 
taken into consideration in deducing the rate of mortality 
amongst annuitants. It may be assumed that an annuity will 
not be purchased on the life of a person known to be suffering 
from a disea.se likely to impair his vitality. This discrimination 
exercised by the purchaser must clearly influence the rate of 
mortality for several years after the date of purchase, in much 
the same way as the medical examination does in the case of as- 
sured lives, and allowance should be made for this fact in settling 
the selling price of annuities. A. J. Finlaison found that the effects 
of selection were discernible for four years following the date of 
purchase, and recommended that revised tables based on the 
resulting select rates of mortality should be adopted. 

With the approval of Thomas Bond Sprague, thbn president 
of the Institute of Actuaries, whom the Trea.sury had consulted 
before sanctioning rates based on what was then a novel theory, 
the new tables were introduced in 1884, in substitution for those 
which had been in force since 1829. 

In 1803 the Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty of -\ctuarics 
resolved to undertake the compilation of a new collective mortali- 
ty experience of assured lives, and separately of annuity nomi- 
nees, in the United Kingdom during the period 1863-93 Forty- 
three companies contributed to the experience of annuitants, and 
9,700 contracts in respect of male lives and 24,300 in respect of 
female lives w'ere brought under review, the whole constituting a 
more detailed and authoritative investigation of annuitants’ mor- 
tality than any that had previously been attempted. The tables, 
officially designated 0“"^ and O'/" for males and females respec- 
tively, were published in 1902 In the construction of these tables 
the duration of selection was taken to be five years 

The fourth investigation of the experience of National Debt 
Office annuitants carried on the observations from 1875 to 1904, 
and was published in 1912. The methods adopted in the construc- 
tion of the tables and the results of the investigation were very 
similar to those of the British Offices, 0 “^ and 0 “/ tables. The 
vitality of both sexes was shown to have increased, the difference 
between the new and the previous tables being most marked in 
the case of females. 

Shortly after the War investigations of the recent mortality 
experience, both of life office and Government annuitants, were 
undertaken. In each case the observations related to the years 
1900-20, and the mortality of each of the three constituent 
periods 1900-7, 1907-14 and 1914-20 was also separately ex- 
amined The two investigations proceeded almost simultaneously, 
that of the life offices, howe\er, being begun and completed 


several months in advance of the other. 

The life office annuitants investigation was again carried out 
under the auspices of the Institute and Faculty. The numbers of 
contracts examined were 19,946 of males, and 51,892 of females. 
The first section of the report of Messrs. Elder! on and Oakley, 
the actuaries in charge of the investigation, was published in 1923. 
This proved to be a document of first-class importance in the 
history of actuarial science. The authors discussed the question 
of selection in all its aspects and suggested, both on theoretical 
and on practical grounds, that its effects could be ignored after 
the first year following purchase Even more notable was their 
recommendation that annuity values should be based not on the 
rates of mortality derived directly from the observed experience, 
but on these rates modified to allow for progressiv'c future im- 
provement in vitality. The principle of allowing for progressive 
decrease in the death-rate had been previously applied in special 
circumstances, such as the commutation of the life interests of 
incumbents under the W’elsh Church act of 1914, but this was the 
I first instance of its application to a general investigation the re- 
sults of which were destined to be a recognized standard for 
many years. These recommendations were adopted by the Insti- 
tute and Faculty, and the volume of tables which were officially 
designated a(m) and a(f) was published in 1925 and gave only 
“projected” rates of mortality and annuity values derived from 
them. These rates of mortality are naturally lighter than those 
recorded in any of the previous investigations and the values of 
annuities are correspondingly increased. 

The examination of the mortality experience of Government 
life annuitant.s was carried out by Sir Alfred W. Watson, K C.B., 
the Government actuary, and Mr. H Weatherill, actuary to the 
National Debt Commissioners, whose report was published in 
1924. On that occasion the scope of the investigation was ex- 
tended to include not only the annuities granted directly by the 
National Debt Commis.sioners, but also those issued through the 
agency of Trustee Savings Banks and the Post Office Savings 
Bank. The number of contracts brought under observation was 
23,230 in respect of males and 57,551 in respect of females. The 
mortality experienced during the period was found to be appreci- 
ably lighter in the case of both sexes than that of the 1875-1904 
invc.stigation, the decline being again more significant amongst 
women than amongst men It was ascertained also that the mor- 
tality experience of the Savings Bank annuitants was lower than 
that of the lives concerned in the National Debt Office annuities. 
The difference is presumably due to the fact that annuities pur- 
chased under wills in circumstances in which there is no element 
of self selection are proportionately more numerous among trans- 
actions with the National Debt Office than with the Savings 
Banks In an appendix to the report several questions of theo- 
retical and practical importance were discussed at length. It was 
concluded that the effects of selection were traceable for at least 
five years, but as a measure of practical convenience it was de- 
cided to employ a select rate of mortality in respect of only the 
first year after the date of purchase, and to provide for the selec- 
tion thus excluded by a subsequent adjustment of the annuity 
values. Progressive improvement in vitality was found to be ex- 
hibited not only in the experience of annuitant lives but also in 
that of other special classes of lives and of the population gener- 
ally. To provide for its persistence in the future the actuaries, as 
a result of extensive ex])erirnent.s, recommended that appropriate 
selling prices for annuities granted in the immediate future would 
be the values of select annuities derived directly from the 1900-20 
experience increased by 3% in the case of male lives and by 4% 
in the case of female lives. 

Government Life Annuity Business,^ — Government life an- 
nuities were first granted in 1808. The scheme was resised in 
1829 by the Act 10 Geo. iv., c. 24. The object of the scheme is 
the acceleration of the reduction of the National Debt (q.v), 
by the substitution of tenninable for jjerpetual annuities. 

Annuity Values. — ^The following table gives specimen annui- 
ty values according to successive investigations. The differences 
in the principles and methods adopted in the construction of the 
several tables are briefly indicated in the headings of the columns 
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Specimen Anni’ity Values ( ux ) at 4% Ini !• rest 


Age 

North- 

ampton 

table. 

(govern- 
ment 
annui- 
tants 
to 1822. 

(lovern- 
ment 
annui- 
tant-, 
1808 -75. 

British 

ofiiceb 

annui- 

tants 

‘863-03 

(iovern- 

nu-nt 

annui- 

tants 

iQoo-20. 

British 

offices 

annui- 

tants 

1900-20, 

Oz 

(.Selec 

tion 

ignored.) 

Ox 

(Selec- 

tion 

ignored.) 

<l\s] 

(.Selec- 
tion 
for 4 
yearb.) 

(Selec- 
tion 
for 5 
years ) 

«(xl 

(Full 

selection 

and 

allowance 
for future 
improve- 
ment ) 

(Selec- 
tion for 
one year, 
and 

allowance 
for future 
improve- 
ment ) 

1 AIVLIS 1 

SO 

11 20s 

12-430 

12-451 

12 0O2 

14 173 

14 036 

.ss 

10-201 

1 1 -030 

u 224 

11 520 

12 541 

12-521 

60 

0 040 

9-721 

9 783 

10 027 

10 781 

10-Q37 

6 s 

7 762 

8 216 

8-309 

8 502 

0 062 

9 317 

70 

6-362 

6 775 

6 886 

7 on 

7 408 

7 686 

7'? 

4 (/m 

5 410 

5 535 

S 614 

5-886 

6-080 

80 

3 644 

3-812 

4 376 

4-358 

4-567 

4-709 

KIMALFS 1 

SO 

Il'2()5 

14 i6i 

13 66g 

13 855 

15 675 

IS 420 

55 

I0'20l 

12-790 

12328 

12 620 

14 218 

14 098 

60 

(>•040 

11-261 

io-8i8 

II lyo 

12-555 

12-575 

65 

7-702 

9-577 

g-204 

9 573 

10-768 

10-874 

70 

6-302 

7-858 

7-520 

7 882 

8-866 

9-052 

7.5 

4-963 

6- 264 

6-048 

6-272 

7 05 s 

7-204 

80 

3-644 

4-936 

4-735 

4-840 

5-432 

5 -454 


Life Office Annuity Business. — Almost all the ofTices 
transacting life assurance business in the United Kingdom grant 
annuities on lives, but in only a few cases does the annuity busi- 
ness attain any great magnitude or represent a significant pro- 
portion of the total financial liabilities of the office. The con- 
tinuous improvement in vitality which has contributed so largely 
to the success of life assurance undertakings has operated in the 
opposite direction in the grant of annuities, and it ia probable that 
this class of business so far from being a source of profit may 
not infrequently have resulted in atlual loss. 

The charges made by offices for the grant of annuities have 
generally been revised in conformity with the igoo-20 tables, 
and are consequently less favourable to purchasers than was 
formerly the case. The amount of business transacted has steadily 
increased. From 1906 to 1914 the average annual amount received 
by offices established within the United Kingdom for the purchase 
of immediate annuities did not greatly exceed £2,000,000. During 
the war period it fell, the minimum of £920,000 being reached in 
1916. In 1919 the consideration money again exceeded £2,000.- 
000, and after a decline to £1,500,000 in 1921 it increased to 
£3,000,000 in 1023, and remained at about that figure in each of 
the two following years. It is noteworthy that a considerable 
share of the annuity business transacted within the United King- 
dom has been obtained by Dominion and Foreign companies 
From 1910 to 1922 the average amount received annually by these 
offices was more than £400,000. in 1923 it approached £650,000, 
and has subsequently exceeded £1,000,000 a year (P G B ) 

IN THE UNITED STATES 

While annuities have been issued by life insurance companies 
for many years in the United States, it is only recently that there 
has been a considerable demand for them. In the year 1900 the 
considerations received for annuities by companies operating in 
New York State amounted to $6,600,000, while in the year 1927 
they amounted to over $34,000,000. Life annuities are not issued 
by the U S. Government as they are by the British Government 

Until the publication of the McClintock table of mortality, the 
basis for the determination of premiums for annuities was a 
British table In 1899, Emory McClintock, then actuary of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, published an expe- 
rience on the annuities issued by the principal American com- 
panies throughout the world, the material for which had been 


collected by Rufus W. Weeks in 1896. Fully three-quarters of the 
data consisted of annuities issued on the lives of natives of Great 
Britain, France, Germany and other European countries. In 1920 
the writer of this section prepared an experience based on the 
material of 20 of the principal American companies under annu- 
ities issued in the United States. He called it the American 
Annuitants Table of Mortality and it is now used freely as the 
basis of premiums by American companies. The rates of mor- 
tality appearing at the time this article was written have been 
confirmed in general by a recent investigation made by the Actu- 
arial Society of America, but not yet published. The rates of mor- 
tality of the mo.st recent British experience a(m) and a(f), com- 
pared with the American Annuitants Table are now given for 
quinquennial ages commencing with age 50, the average age at 
which annuities are issued in this country being 63. In the latter 
the effect of selection for five years has been omitted; i.e , they are 
“ultimate” tables of mortality The British table is ultimate 
after one year. 



Males 

Females 

Age 

American 


.Xmencan 


annuitants 

a(m) 

annuitants 

a(f) 


table 


table 


SO 

•OM15 

•00970 

•01056 

•00846 

55 

•01817 

•01415 

•01428 

•01005 

60 

•02566 

•02078 

•01084 

•01288 

65 

•0367 1 

•03047 

■02809 

•01814 

70 

•05305 

•04461 

•04031 

•02770 

75 

•07698 

•06861 

•05827 

•04507 

80 

•11165 

•10902 

•08458 

•07624 

85 

•i6i 12 

•15801 

•12251 

•13150 

90 

•2300^ 

•22842 

•17646 

•25084 

•20461 

95 

•32506 

-52104 

•29746 

100 

•45679 

44129 

1 -34079 

•41042 


It must not be inferred from the above table that the rate of 
mortality among annuitants is lower in Great Britain than in 
America. As has been already stated, vitality has shown a tend- 
ency to increase with calendar year The American Annuitants 
Table represents the mortality actually experienced up to 1918, 
whereas the British table is a forecast of the mortality which 
would be experienced by persons who purchased annuities in 1925 
An example of the annuity rates granted by several prominent 
American companies which have a uniform scale is now given, 
together with the average rates of the six British companies doing 
the largest amruity business in 1926 The annuities are payable 
half-yearly in both cases, without proportion to date of death. 

Anniiily Granted for 1,000 Purchase Money 


Age last 
birthday 

Males 

1 Females | 

British 

American 

British 

.American 

companies 

companies 

companies 

companies 

50 

70-25 

71-08 

64-00 

66-20 

55 

78-50 

79-40 

70-00 

73-00 

60 

89-50 

90-40 

78-17 

81 -94 

65 

104-37 

105 -08 

89*96 

93*74 

70 

>25-37 1 

124*84 

107-29 

109-54 

75 

156-00 

151-72 

1 52-42 

130-88 


In addition to the ordinary annuities which are payable through- 
out life and which cease at death, the American companies are 
issuing annuities providing for a return of the consideration, less 
the annuity payments made, if there be any balance at the death 
of the annuitant. This may be paid either in one sum or in tlie 
form of an annuity for the same amount as to the annuitant, until 
the balance is exhausted. Other attractive forms of annuity are 
issued, known as deferred annuities or income bonds. These are 
payable at a specified age and in event of death may provide 
for a return of the premiums, either with or without interest. 
To this has been added a provision that in the event of the 
annuitant becoming totally and presumably permanently disabled 
before the age at which the annuity commences, an equal amount 
will be paid during such disability prior to the annuity age. The 
most liberal of the companies provide that three months of total 
and continuous disability shall entitle the annuitant to the dis- 
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ability annuity A variation of this form provides that the holder 
may elect to take the annuity before the specified age for a smaller 
amount. If, for example, the annuity were payable at age 65, but 
the annuitant decided that he or she would prefer to have it com- 
mence at age 55, it would be so payable in accordance with a 
table inserted in the policy. 

It has been frequently stated by laymen that annuitants are 
very long lived, which is true, and that to live long one should 
buy an annuity, which is erroneous. The mortality is lower among 
annuitants than among holders of life insurance policies on account 
of the psychology which enters into the transactions. A man buy- 
ing an annuity hopes to live long enough to receive in payments 
from the company more than the single premium paid by him and 
he therefore would not purchase the annuity if, in his own judg- 
ment, he were a poor risk. On the other hand, the applicant for a 
life insurance policy knows that his beneficiaries would have a 
larger return for the premiums if he died in the early rather than 
the later years of the policy. The lower mortality among an- 
nuitants is largely the result of “.self selection” through the dis- 
crimination exercised by the purchaser. The effect of this “self 
selection” against the companies might be partly offset by paying 
generous commissions to agents in order to stimulate active 
canvassing for annuities, but this is not done The mortality 
among annuitants is not entirely reflected by the mortality in the 
country of which they are natives An exact comparison cannot 
be made at the present time, but until a few years ago the mor- 
tality experienced in American companies was lowest under annu- 
ities issued in the United Slates, next in Great Britain and last in 
France, dealing only with the three countries in which most of 
the business W'as then obtained This difference in mortality is 
partly due to the attractiveness of annuities compared with in- 
vestments — the more renurncrativc the latter the greater the 
“self selection” against the company — and partly due to the con- 
ditions in the various countries, such as that of leaving annuities 
to servants and to persons who are not able to look after their 
financial interests. 

One of the inviting points of an annuity from the standpoint 
of the investor is that under a regulation of the U S. Internal 
Revenue Department, no income tax is payable on the yearly 
return until the payments so received by the annuitant are equal 
to the single premium paid for the annuity This ruling is evi- 
dently based on the fact that the annuitant cannot receive any 
profit until such condition is fulfilled. (A Hu ) 

Bim JOORAPHV — The standard text-books are, on annuitios-ccilain, 
Interest {Institute of Actuaries Text Book, Part I.) by R. Todhuntcr, 
and Theory of Finante by George King, and on lite annuities. Lift 
Contingencies {Institute of Actuaries Text Book Part II ) bv George 
King, and the more recent Life Contingencies by E, Spurgeon 
There are numerous papcis of historical, theoretical, and practical 
interest in the volumes of the Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, 
which was first published in 1850 as the Assurance Magazine, but 
has continued under the present name since 1806. The Transactions 
of the Faculty of Aituaucs also contain several important papers 

The results of the life offices annuitants investigations are contained 
in the volumes British Offices Annuity Tables 1S93, Mortality and 
Monetary Tables, and Mortality of Annuitants 1900-20. 

The earlier reports on the mortality experience of Government 
annuitants were published as House of Commons papers, ij2 of 182Q, 
of i8bo, 8 of i86.t, and 298 of 1912, but the recent Report on the 
Mortality Experience of Government Life Annuitants, 1900-1920, 
appeared as a Stationery Office publication in 19-4. 

Statistics relating to the annuity business of life offices in the United 
Kingdom are given in the Assurance Companies Returns published 
annually by the Board of Trade, and an account of the moneys re- 
ceived and paid in respect of British Government annuities is published 
annually in House of Commons Papers. 

The Transaction of the Faculty of .Actuaries and the Transactions 
of the Actuarial Society of America also contain important papers 

(P. G. B.) 

ANNULAR, ANNULATE, ringed, “Annulate” is used in 
botany and zoology in connexion with certain plants, worms, etc. 
(see Annelida). The word “annulated” is also used in heraldry 
and architecture. An annulated cross is one with the points ending 
in an “annulet” (an heraldic ring, supposed to be taken from a coat 
of mail), while the annulet in architecture is a small fillet round a 
column, which encircles the lower part of the Doric capital im- 
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mediately above the neck or trachelium. The word “annulus” is 
itself used technically in geometry, astronomy, etc , and the ad- 
jective “annular” corresponds. An annular space is that between 
an inner and outer ring The annular finger is the ring finger Cer- 
tain nebulae having the form of a ring arc also called “annular” 
(see Nebula). For annular eclipse see Eclipse. 

ANNUNCIATION, the announcement made by the angel 
Gabriel to the Virgin Mary of the incarnation of Christ (Luke 
i. 26-38) The Feast of the Annunciation in the Christian Church 
is celebrated on Mych 25 The first authentic allusions to it 
(apart from the Gclasian and Gregorian sacramentaries, in both 
of which it is mentioned) arc in acts of the council of Toledo 
(656) and of the Trullan council (692) (See further, Lady Day ) 
ANNUNZIO, GABRIELE D’, prince of Monte Nevoso 
(1803- ), Italian novelist, poet and soldier, of Dalmatian 

extraction, was born at Pescara (Abruzzi) in 1803 While still 
at school he published Primo Vere (1S79) a volume of ver.se 
which was highly praised by Giuseppe Chiarini The young poet 
then went to Rome, where he was received as one of their own 
by the Cronaca Bizantina group. Here he published Canto Niiovo 
(18S2), Terra Verginc (1883), Ulntennezzd di Rime (1884), II 
Libro delle Vergint (1884), and the greater part of the short 
stories that were afterwards collected under the general title of 
San Pantaleone (1886). The style and contents of the Inter- 
mezzo di Rime began to startle his critics, some who had greeted 
him as an enfant prodige — Chiarini amongst others — rejected him 
as a pervcrler of public morals, whilst others hailed him as one 
bringing a current of fresh air and the impulse of a new vitality 
into Italian literature 

Meanwhile Gabriele d'Annunzio joined the staff of the Tnbuna. 
For this paper, under the pseudonym of “Duca Mmimo,” he did 
some of his most brilliant work To this period of greater 
maturity and deeper culture belongs II Libro d’Isoita (1886), a 
love poem, in which for the first time he drew inspiration adapted 
to modern sentiments and passions from the rich colours of the 
Renaissance. 

D’Annunzios first novel II Piacerc (1889), Eng. trans , The 
Child of Pleasure (1898), was followed in 1892 by L’Innocente 
(Eng trans. The Intruder, 1899), and by Giovanni Episcopo. 
These three novels created a profound impression. His next work, 
II Trionfo della Morte (1S94), Eng trans, The Triumph of 
Death (1S96), was followed by Lc Vergint delle Rocce (1896) 
and II Fuoco (1900), which in its descriptions of Venice is per- 
haps the most ardent glorification of a city existing in any lan- 
guage D’Annunzio's poetic work of this period, in most respects 
his finest, is represented by II Poema Paradisiaco (1893), the 
Odi Navali (1893), a superb attempt at civic poetry, and Laudi 
(1900). 

During these years he began to write for the stage. II Sogno 
di 1111 mattino di primavera (1897) is a lyric fantasia in one act; 
Cittd Morta (1898), written for Sarah Bernhardt, has its scene 
laid in Mycenae, and is inspired by Greek tragedy. In 1898 he 
wrote his Sogno d’un tramonto d’autunno and La Gioconda, 
which provided Eleonora Duse with one of the most poignant of 
her roles; in 1809 Gloria, a contemporary political tragedy 
with ^any audacious personal and political allusions; and then 
Francesca da Rimini (1902), a magnificent reconstruction of 
mediaeval atmo.sphere and emotion. All of these, splendid as 
they are in te.xture and in the gorgeous imagery of the verse, miss 
great tragedy, perhaps because of the poet's excessive pre- 
occupation with sensation, with colour and sound and movement. 
La Ft glut di Jorio, a powerful peasant tragedy of his own wild 
home in the Abruzzi, rooted in the primitive fears, pas.sions and 
superstitions of his countrymen, was published at Milan in 1904. 

The years 1908-21 were of great importance in d’Annunzio's 
career, not only in the field of literature, but also in that of war 
and politics. In 1908 he produced La Nave, a vivid presentation 
of the early history of Venice, setting forth his aspiration for 
Italy’s destiny as a great sea power and as the mistress of the 
Adriatic — a. curious forecast of his future political action The 
following year, Fedra, a classical drama, appeared; and in 1911 
Le martyre dc St. Sebastien, a dramatic mystery play in French 
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verse with musical interludes by Debussy, was first performed in 
Paris. Though a remarkable tour de force and appreciated as 
such by French critics, this play was hardly one of his greatest 
achievements. Other plays of this period were La Pisanella ou 
la mort parjumie (1914), written in French, and Parisiua (1914), 
with music by Massenet. D’Annunzio did not, however, aban- 
don the field of fiction, and in 1910 he published Forse che 
si, forse che no, a powerful, but somewhat long-winded novel, in 
which aviation played a considerable part. La Leda senza cigno 
(1913), consisting partly of essays and partly of fiction, originally 
appeared in the Cornere della Sera, and was afterwards issued 
in three volumes with a licenza in 1916. His purely poetic output 
was limited to the Canzoni della gesta d’Oltremara (1912), which 
dealt with the Libyan War and contained some admirable verse, 
as well as violent invectives against the Powers which were, in 
his opinion, hampering Italy in her Mediterranean policy. 

On the outbreak of the World War d’Annunzio .was living in 
France, having had to leave Italy on account of financial diffi- 
culties; but the moment the conflict began he became convinced 
of the necessity for Italy’s intervention, in order to attain com- 
plete unity and to establish her sovereignty in the Adriatic. In 
the spring of 1915 he returned to Italy, and his addresses to the 
Italian people, full of eloquent and inspiring patriotism, were 
afterwards published in a volume Per la piu grande Italia (1915). 
From the moment Italy declared war d’Annunzio’s career became 
one of the most romantic of modern times; for the man who 
had hitherto been regarded merely as a sensuous aesthete and a 
decadent, and whose claim to distinction had been his exquisite 
sense of beauty and his mastery of the language, now proved 
himself to be a man of action and a politician who for many 
months defied powerful governments. He volunteered for active 
service. He served successively in the cavalry, the infantry and 
the navy; finally he joined the air service in the hope of achieving 
immortality even at the cost of his life. His exploits in the air 
were of the most fantastic nature. In one of his flights he lost 
an eye, in another was wounded in the wrist, and on several 
occasions his aeroplane was riddled with bullets. In Aug. 1918 
he led a flight over Vienna, dropping propaganda pamphlets over 
the city. During the first period of the World War he published 
ten war poems, some of them of great beauty. 

After the Armistice the attitude of the Allied Powers, and 
especially that of President Wilson towards Italy, aroused 
d’Annunzio’s bitter indignation, and his letters and articles in 
this connection, collected in the volume Contro uno d contro tutti 
(1919), occupy a place in the literature of invective. The ex- 
treme violence of his language helped to embitter the relations 
between Italy and President Wilson. During the Nitti regime 
d’Annunzio personified the patriotic reaction against the Govern- 
ment’s policy. The Fiume dispute symbolized in his mind the 
conflict between Italy’s aspirations and the counter claims of her 
neighbours. When, as a result of the commission of enquiry 
into the anti-French riots at Fiume, it was decided considerably 
to reduce the Italian garrison and to police the town with Maltese 
or U. S gendarmes, a movement was planned by Major Reina 
of the Granatieri brigade to re-occupy the town with regular 
troops and volunteers. D’Annunzio accepted the leadership of 
the expedition, and on the night of Sept 11-12 he marched from 
Ronchi at the head of detachments of grenadiers and other troops 
triumphantly and re-entered Fiume. 

For IS months he defied the Italian Government, and, indeed, 
the whole of Europe with success He assumed the style of ruler 
or commandant of Fiume and made of the town a new state. His 
“reign” was characterized by a picturesque mysticism, with Ital- 
ian patriotism as the first article of his creed; and enthusiasts 
flocked to his standard. But his language and action became more 
exaggerated. When the Rapallo Treaty was concluded in 1920 he 
refused to recognize it, as he disapproved of its provisions regard- 
ing Fiume and Dalmatia. The Government was finally obliged to 
resort to force in order to carry out the Rapallo Treaty, and 
d’Annunzio, after vowing to hold Fiume to the bitter end, finally 
submitted in Jan 1921, and left the city. He then went to live 
at Gardone on the lake of Garda. 


In 1921 he published Nottumo, an analysis of his sensations 
during the blindness which resulted from an aeroplane accident; 
and in 1924 the first volume of Le faville del Maglio appeared. 
While at Gardone he was seriously injured in the head by a fall. 
He was from the first a strong supporter of the Fascist move- 
ment, and helped to organize the Fascist seamen’s federation. In 
the spring of 1925 the premier, Mussolini, spent three days with 
him at Gardone, a visit which aroused a good deal of curiosity. 
In 1924 the King conferred on him the title of prince of Monte 
Nevoso, in recognition of his successful efforts to secure Italy’s 
new eastern frontier, of which that mountain is the highest point. 
In 1927 the Italian Government undertook the publication of a 
special edition of his collected works. 

For bibliography of d’Annunzio’s earher works see R. Forcella, 
d’Annunzw 1863-83, a Bibliography ( 1926 ). Appreciation of his lit- 
erary work is to be found in a lecture by Prof. C H Herford, printed 
in 1920 . Several of his plays, including The Chid of Pleasure ( 1898 ), 
La Ctttd Morla ( 1900 ), La Gioconda ( 1901 ) and Francesca da Rimini 
( 1902 ), have been translated by A. Symons. For the Fiume adventure 
see Fiume. 

ANOA, the small wild buffalo of Celebes island, Anoa de~ 
pressicornis, which is the most diminutive of all wild cattle. It 
is nearly allied to the larger Asiatic buffaloes. The horns are 
peculiar for their upright direction and comparative straightness, 
although they have the same triangular section as in other buf- 
faloes. White spots are sometimes present below the eyes, and 
there ma.y be white markings on the legs and back In habits 
the animal resembles the Indian buffalo. 

ANODE, the metallic conductor or electrode through which an 
electric current enters an electrolyte The direction of the 

current is considered that in which a positive charge would move, 
and is the opposite of the direction of travel of a stream of elec- 
trons, which are negative charges, in a rarefied gas {See Elec- 
trolysis; and Electricity, Conduction of Gases.) 

ANODYNE, anything which relieves pain. The term is com- 
monly applied to medicines which lessen the sensibility of the 
brain or nervous system, such as morfihia, etc 

ANOINTING, or greasing with oil, fat or melted butter, a 
process employed ritually in all religions and among all races, 
civilized or savage, partly as a mode of ridding persons and things 
of dangerous influences and diseases, and partly as a means of 
introducing into things and persons a sacramental or divine in- 
fluence, a holy emanation, spirit or power. The Australian natives 
believed that the virtues of one killed could be transferred to 
survivors who rubbed themselves with his caul-fat. The Arabs 
of East Africa anoint themselves with lion's fat in order to gain 
courage and inspire the animals with awe. 

From immemorial antiquity, among the Jews as among other 
races, kings were anointed or greased, doubtless with the fat of 
the victims which, like the blood, was too holy to be eaten by 
the common votaries. Butter made from the milk of the cow, 
the most sacred of animals, is used in the Hindu religion. 

In the Christian religion, especially where animal sacrifices, 
together with the cult of totem or holy animals, have been given 
up, it is usual to hallow the oil used in ritual anointings with 
special prayers and exorcisms; oil from the lamps lit before the 
altar has a peculiar virtue of its own, perhaps becau.se it can be 
burned to give light, and disappears to heaven in doing so. In 
any case oil has ever been regarded as the aptest symbol and 
vehicle of the holy and illuminating spirit 

The holy oil, chri.sm or tivpov, as the Orthodox call it, was 
prepared and consecrated on Maundy Thursday. In various 
churches the dead are anointed with holy oil, to guard them 
against the vampires or ghouls which ever threaten to take pos- 
session of dead bodies and live in them. In the Armenian church, 
as formerly in many Greek churches, a cross is not holy until 
the Spirit has been formally led into it by means of prayer and 
anointing with holy oil. A new church is anointed at its four 
corners, and also the altar round which it is built; similarly tombs, 
church gongs, and all other instruments and utensils dedicated to 
cultural uses. In churches of the Greek rite a little of the old 
year’s chrism is left in the jar to communicate its sanctity to that 
of the new. 
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ANOKA, a city of Minnesota, U.S.A., on the Mississippi river 
and Federal highway lo, 27m. N.W. of St. Paul; the county seat 
of Anoka county. It is served by the Great Northern and the 
Minneapolis, Anoka and Cuyuna Range (electric) railways. The 
population was 4,287 in 1920, and was estimated locally at 5.000 
in 1928. Anoka is the trade centre of a farming region and the 
seat of the State hospital for the insane. Its manufactures include 
shotgun ammunition, sashes and doors, cheese, dried milk, flour, 
farm implements and fibre furniture. The city was founded about 
1844 incorporated in 1878 

ANOMALY, in astronomy, is a technical term used in 
describing the position of a planet in its orbit. The true anomaly 
is the angle between the radii drawn from the sun to the planet 
and to the perihelion point — or the angle turned through by the 
line joining sun and planet since the planet was last in perihelion. 
The mean anomaly is the angle which this line would have turned 
through in the time if the turning had been at a uniform rate 
corresponding to the period of revolution of the planet. The 
eccentric anomaly is the same as the eccentric angle defined in 
elementary conics. 

ANONACEAE, the custard-apple family, an important group 
of dicotyledonous plants allied to the magnolias (9 v.). They are 
chiefly tropical shrubs and trees and comprise about 80 genera 
and 820 species. The leaves are simple, entire and alternate; the 
flowers are regular, usually with 3 sepals and 6 petals, the latter 
brown or tawny yellow, not showy; the stamens numerous; and the 
fruit an aggregation of berries (syncarp) in which the seeds are 
embedded or dry or capsular. Many species are grown for their 
edible fruits, for perfume, and for ornament. A few extend into 
temperate regions, as the North American pawpaw {Asimina tri- 
loba), found northward to New York and Michigan. Many 
valuable fruits belong to the genus Anona; among these are the 
cherimoya (.1. Chertmola), of the American tropics, now cultivated 
in the southern United States; the custard-apple or bullock’s- 
heart (A. reticulata), of tropical America; the sugar-apple, sweet- 
sop or ate (A. squamosa), cultivated throughout the Tropics; the 
soursop or giiandbana (A. muncata); widely grown in tropical 
lands, the Hama {A. divei sijoUa) of Mexico and Guatemala; the 
alligator-apple, or cork-wood {A. j^lnbra'), of tropical America; 
and the posh-td (.1 scleroderma) , of Guatemala and Mexico. The 
biribd (Rollinsia deliciosa) and related species are highly esteemed 
fruits from Brazil to Central America. A tree {PorceUa Saf- 
jordiana), recently discovered in Bolivia, bears immense fruits 
sometimes attaining 40 lb. weight. The ylang-ylang {Cammga 
odorata), native to the East Indies, is the source of the famous 
perfume of Malaysia and the Philippines. The exceedingly fra- 
grant climbing ylang-ylang {Artabotrys odoralissima), native to 
India, China and the Philippines, is sparingly planted in southern 
Florida. (See Chkrimoya, Custard-apple; Sweet-sop.) 

ANONYMOUS, usually abbreviated to Anon., a term to in- 
dicate unnamed authorship of any composition. The earliest pub- 
lished ^researches into the subject of anonymous literature were 
those of Fredericus Geisler (Leipzig, 1669). The first comprehen- 
sive work was that of Vincent Iflaccius (1642-69), developed by 
Matthias Dreyer into the Theatrum anonymorurn et pseudony- 
morum (1708). An immense advance was made by the French 
bibliographer Antoine-Alexandre Barbier in his Dictionnaire 
(1806-08), of which a new edition with over 23.000 entries, was 
issued in 1822-27, and which in 1872-79 was made a continuation 
of the valuable Supercherics litteraires of Querard. Nothing 
of value, except casual contributions to Notes and Queries, was 
done in England till in 1856 Samuel Halkett, keeper of the 
Advocates’ library, Edinburgh, began the labours continued by 
John Laing (1882-88). The most ambitious dictionaries of na- 
tional literatures other than English and French are the Deutsches 
anonymenkxicon begun by M. Holzmann and H. Bohatta, of 
Vienna in 1902 and Gaetano Melzi’s Dizionario di opere anonime 
e pseudonime di scrittori italiani (1848—59). 

Religious tolerance, political liberty and social change have 
affected the motives of anonymity, but it remains common, partly 
because it is hoped in certain c.ises that anonymity will excite a 
profitable curiosity or lend weight to dogmatism which would not 
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have any if the author’s name were known. The commonest of 
those pseudonyms which are in effect anonyms in English has 
been “A Lady,” about 1,000 works, “By A Lady” being on record. 
Anonymity and pseudonymity were astonishingly common in 
English literature between 1688 and 1800 — Defoe, Chatterton, 
Maepherson, and earlier Dryden, being cases in point Among 
modern English writers who have at least once resorted, or have 
been required by serial publications to resort, to these devices are 
Beddoes, Robert Bridges, Bulwer-Lytton, Samuel Butler, Hardy 
and Meredith. 

See W. Cushing, Anonyms (1890) ; W. P. Courtney, Secrets of our 
National Literature (1908). (T. E. W.) 

ANOPHELES, a genus of mosquitoes (qv), including the 
species that transmit malaria, yellow fever and other diseases. 
(See Diptera, Entomology, Medical.) 

ANORTHITE, the calcium end member of the plagioclase 
(qv) group of felspars (from the Gr. dp, privative and dpdds, 
upright, in allusion to its oblique crystals). Anorlhite crystal- 
lizes in the triclinic system, and has the chemical composition 
CaAlSijOh- Perfectly pure anorthite is unknown in nature, but is 
readily synthe.sized. The name is usually reserved for those solid 
solutions ranging in composition from pure anorthite to a mixture 
containing 10% of the albite molecule. Such anorthite occurs in 
some gabbros and basalts, and also in contact metamorphosed 
limestones. 

ANORTHOCLASE, the name given by Rosenbusch in 1885 
to include tnchnic potash-soda felspars having cleavage angles 
varying but slightly from 90® (S‘j'^-Sg° 30'). The form develop- 
ment is variable, like that of orthoclasc (q.v.), but the best 
known crystals have a characteristic habit in which only the 
forms (iro), (iio) and (201) are developed, giving rise to 
lozenge or rhomb-shaped individuals. Anorthoclase is probably 
to be regarded as a solid solution of the molecules NaAlSLOs and 
KAlSijOs with small amounts of CaAlSijO„, in which the sodium 
compound predominates. Most crystals fall within the composi- 
tion limits Or2Ab3 and OrjAbe (Or=orthoclase Ab— albite). 

Like the plagioclases, anorthoclase is twinned on the Carlsbad, 
albite and pericline laws, but in the case of the multiple twins 
the lamellae are characteristically very narrow. Optically anortho- 
cla.se is distinguished by its moderate optic axial angle (zV=43“ 
-53°), and is separated from all plagioclases but albite by its 
low refractive indices, and from albite by its optically negative 
character. The mineral is confined to alkaline igneous rocks; in 
the larvikites and foyaitic rocks of Norway and Madagascar, and 
as a prominent constituent of the rhomb-porphyry lavas of Nor- 
way, of the alkaline lavas of the island of Pantelleria (south of 
Sicily), in (he Kenyte lavas of Mt. Kenya (Briti.sh East Africa) 
and Mt. Erebus (Antarctica). (C. E. T.) 

ANOSMIA is lack of the sen.se of smell. This deficiency may 
be due to nasal obstruction or to disease of the nerves concerned 
in smelling. It is sometimes a manifestation of hysteria. In the 
first category, the common cold in the head is the most usual 
cause. Other frequent causes are adenoids, deviated septum and 
inflammation of the nasal pas.sages. Of nervous diseases caus- 
ing anosmia brain tumours are the most frequent. Any nasal ob- 
.struction or brain lesion must be on both sides of the cortex in 
order completely to obliterate the sense of smell. 

ANOXAEMIA is a general term comprising those conditions 
of the body under which the tissues are starved of oxygen. There 
are three main types: (i) The anoxic type, in which the blood 
going to the tissues carries oxygen at too low a pressure and con- 
se<iuchtly the haemoglobin is only partially charged with oxygen. 
(2) The anaemic type in which though the haemoglobin is fully 
charged there is too little of it, and hence the capacity of the 
blood to carry oxygen is too low. (3) The ischaemic type in which 
the blood is or may be normal but in which the quantity of blood 
running through the organ is too small. 

There are some other conditions, less common, which may or 
may not be regarded as forms of anoxaemia. Such, for instance, 
is cyanide poisoning. (See Toxicology.) In this the supply of 
oxygen is adequate but the mechanism in the tissues for acquiring 
and using it is faulty. 
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(1) Anoxic Anoxaemia. — Apart from cases of disease the 
conditions under which anoxic anoxaemia is most frequently met 
with are in high aeroplane ascents and on high mountains. Be- 
tween the two there is this distinction — the aviator reaches the 
rare air suddenly; the mountaineer gradually Moreover, the avia- 
tor reaches it without effort to himself, the mountaineer usually 
as the result of considerable muscular effort For these reasons 
the symptoms from which the two classes suffer are different. 

The airman loses his faculties if he goes too high The loss 
may amount merely to a loss of judgment, or a loss in manipula- 
tive power, or it may extend to complete loss of consciousness. 
Because the brain symptoms are the first and the most baffling, 
the British air force direct not that an aviator should commence 
breathing oxygen when he reaches an altitude at which he judges 
himself to need it (by that time his judgment may be impaired) 
but if he is going to a high altitude he is directed to breathe 
oxygen from the start. (Sre Aviation.) 

The mountaineer suffers from a somewhat different train of 
symptoms which comprise the condition known as “mountain 
sickness,” or in the Andes “Seroche ” In the case of a per.son 
travelling by train up to the mining districts about Cerro de 
Pasco, or up Pike’s Peak in Colorado (both 14,000-1 s,oooft.), 
the symptoms usually appear some hours after arrival not im- 
probably during the night They are generally a selection from 
the following’ (i) symptoms of the brain — headache, lassitude, 
fatigue, sleeplessness, visual and auditory impairment; depres- 
sion; (2) cardiac symptoms — pain in the chest, palpitation, sinus 
arrhythmia, (3) circulatory symptoms — cold hands and feet, blue- 
ness, throbbing; (4) respiratory symptoms — shortne.ss of breath, 
periodic breathing, sighing; (5) gastro-intestinal symptoms — ^nau- 
sea, vomiting, anorexia After a residence of two to three days 
these symptoms usually pass off in their acute form, but no 
amount of acclimatization makes the human frame at 14,000ft. 
as efficient as at the sea level. Exercise induces undue breath- 
lessness and quickening of the heart; mental fatigue follows 
upon severe intellectual work; and the lack of oxygen makes 
for dcprcs.sion and irritability. The severest work performed at 
high altitudes falls far .short of what could be done at sea-level. 

The hurtful results of ascent to high altitudes whether on the 
mountain or in aircraft are governed by the condition of the 
blood The processes of oxidation on which life and health de- 
pend take place within the tissues of the actual organs concerned 
— the heart, the brain, the muscles, the glands, etc Of these un- 
doubtedly the most vulnerable is the brain. It not only carries 



ALTITUDES 

The ordinate and abicissa are given both In the metric tyttem and in feet 
and inches. Ordinate is altitude. Abscissa is atmospheric pressure 

out the processes of thought, but governs the condition of the 
rest of the body, e.g , the rate of the pulse, the depth of respira- 
tion and so forth. Therefore the study of the conditions which 
produce trouble at high altitudes resolves itself into a study of 
the adequacy of the oxygen supply of the brain 


Oxygen is transported from the lungs to the brain by the blood. 
The haemoglobin or red pigment has the power of forming a 
loose compound with oxygen. Of each loogram of haemoglobin 
which leave the lung, the number of grammes which transport 
oxygen depends upon the pressure of oxygen in the air cells of 
the lung, which in turn depends upon the pressure of oxygen in 
m the air. As this latter at any altitude is 21% of the local at- 



PERCENTAGE OF HAEMOGLOBIN WHICH IS PRESENT 
AS OXYHAEMOGLOBIN 


Fig. 2 — CHART SHOWING THE EFFECT OF THE COMBINATION OF THE 

TWO FORMS OF ACCLIMATIZATION 

A. Theoretical effect If deeper respiration is not made with increasing altl« 

tude 

B. Probable maximal degree to which blood can be charged with oxygen on 

deeper respiration, as altitude rises 

C. Greater adaptability to atmospheric conditions of people born and living 

in high altitudes 

mospheric pressure, it follows that the higher the subject ascends 
the lower will be the oxygen pressure in the air cells of his lung 
At ordinary pressures there is a margin, the air pressure being 
more than enough to saturate his haemoglobin sufficiently. Fig. 
2, A, .shows the jDercentage of the total haemoglobin leaving the 
lung, which would be charged with oxygen at different altitudes 
if the subject made no alteration in the rate and depth of his 
respiration 

During the ascent of mountains a certain amount of acclima- 
tization takes place almost from the start, the subject tends to 
breathe more deeply and to pass more air through the lungs in a 
given time; this process raises the quantity of oxygen in the air 
cells (alveoli) of the lung to a higher percentage than it would 
otherwise attain; the mountaineer at a given height, therefore, 
has more oxygen in his lungs that the aviator Curve B fig 2 
shows the probable maximal degree to which the blood can be- 
come charged with oxygen as the result of the increase of lung 
ventilation occurring at the altitudes indicated. These figures are 
the results of measurement, made by expeditions to the Andes 
(Cerro de Pasco) and the Alps (Monte Rosa) and Everest. 

Somewhere in between curves A and B would be the oxygen 
in the blood of the airman according to his individual idiosyn- 
crasy. The airman reaches a high altitude in a time measured in 
minutes. Experiments carried out by Schneider and his associates 
on 7,000 aviators for the American Government show that there 
is little or no increase in the amount of air passed through the 
lungs until oxygen pressures are reached which correspond to 
4,000 feet At higher altitudes different persons respond in dif- 
ferent degrees. In more than 50% of all men examined the first 
respiratory response occurred at from 580 to S2omm. pressure and 
in 25% the change took place at an even lower percentage, while 
a few gave no evidence of an increase up to the time of uncon- 
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sciousness. Most physiologists believe (.hat increased pulmonary 
ventilation is almost the only form of acclimatization of which 
p)ersons exposed to high altitudes for short times only are capable. 
Dr J. S Haldane and his school regard the lungs as having in 
addition a special power of secreting oxygen into the blood. 

The mountaineer can claim a much higher degree of acclimati- 
zation than the aviator, several factors becoming modified in his 
favour: (i) His pulmonary ventilation increases as already stated. 
(2) The number of red corpuscles in each cubic millimetre of his 
blood increa.ses almost in proportion to the altitude. The follow- 
ing figures are given by Maj. Ilingston IMS. {1924 Everest Ex- 
pedition) for the natives of the Pamir plateau: 

Altitudes in thousands of feet .-78 12 156 182 

Corpuscles in millions per cubic 

mm. of blood . . . . 4.5 60 6-8 7-8 8.3 

The increase in the number of corpuscles is associated with a 
corresponding increase m the quantity of haemoglobin At first 
probably the increase is wrought by some sort of emergency 
mechanism, such as the abstraction of some water from the blood, 
the contraction of the spleen and so forth. Shortly there is evi- 
dence of increased blood formation, a type of immature cell known 
as (he reticulated corpuscle being formed in the blood. The whole 
quantity of haemoglobin in the body is increased as was found 
by the Pike’s Peak expedition of 1911. (3) Less well atte.sted is 
the character of the change in the nature of the corpuscles de- 
scribed by the 1921-22 expedition to Cerro de Pasco They found 
that the haemoglobin in the red corpuscle acquired an increased 
chemical affinity for oxygen such as would occur if the interior 
of the corpuscle became more alkaline. The effect of this altera- 
tion superimposed on the increased ventilation is shown in fig 2 
curve C. 

Fig 2 therefore represents the effects of the combined effect of 
the two forms of acclimatization which affect the limiting maximal 
quantity of oxygen which the blood in the arteries c.m acquire 
as compared with what the same blood could unite with at the .sea 
level This limit is perhaps not quite reached, but it is most nearly 
attained when the subject is at rest. The more active (he exercise 
the greater is the discrepancy between the o.xygcn actually in the 
arterial blood, and the limiting value as shown in the figure. The 
handicap of e.xercise looms very large at the highest altitudes to 
which man climbs, as in Everest, for exercise is the only way of 
securing warmth. In the aeroplane heat is obtained by electrical 
appliances 

(2) Anaemic Anoxaemia. — Entailing too small a quantity 
of functional haemoglobin in each cubic millimetre of blood. The 
most obvious form is anaemia in which the actual ejuanfity is loo 
small {see Anaemia). Three important forms exist in which the 
haemoglobin present is temporarily put out of action. Of these 
the two most important are carbon monoxide (or coal gas) poison- 
ing and methaemoglobin poisoning. 

Coal gas contains percentages of carbon monoxide which range 
from about 7V0 to about 20('^ in Great ilntain. In the United 
States the percentage is often greater owing to the large admixture 
of water gas which is legally possible Carbon monoxide has the 
advantage of giving a clear hot flame and therefore is an efficient 
constituent whether the object of this gas is to heat mantles, 
to cook or to provide power. Owing to the great precautions 
taken by the gas companies and the general intelligence of the 
public accidental cases of coal-gas poisoning arc singularly rare. 

Very small quantities of carbon monoxide are, however, capable 
of producing fatal results if breathed for a long enough time. 
Fig. 3. based on the observations of Haldane shows the percentage 
of carbon monoxide in the air which if breathed indefinitely is 
capable of saturating the blood to any given degree. The effect 
on different persons varies greatly but speaking in very rough 
terms a saturation of 30-40% means a headache afterwards, 
50-60% means unconsciousness and 75% is probably fatal 

Carbon monoxide in the blood is gradually eliminated when air 
free from it is breathed and eliminated at a much greater rate if 
pure oxygen is inhaled Best of all is a mixture of oxygen and car- 
bon dioxide. The latter causes panting which tends to wash out 
the poison from the blood. 
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Carbon monoxide is met with in many other places besides coal 
ga.s It is a frequent source of danger in mines galleries, both of 
coal and of other mines. To discover the presence of the gas, ad- 
vantage is taken of the fact that small warm-blood creatures, such 
as mice, rats and canaries succumb to it much more rapidly than 
man. If these, therefore, be taken into a suspect atmosphere they 
will drop while as yet man has time to escaiae Indeed, it is the 
time factor which saves man from being asphyxiated in small 
concentrations of carbon monoxide In order to lose consciousness 
over half of all (he haemoglobin in his body must be united with 
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FiS, 3. — CHART SHOWING EFFECTS OF CARBON MONOXIDE SATURATION 
Curve *howi ihe percentape of carbon monoxide In the air which, if breathed 
Indefinitely, i$ capable of taturating the blood to any given degree. The effect 
on different persons varies, but it may be said generally, that a saturation of 
30-40% means headache; 50-60% means unconsciousness; and 75% Is prob- 
ably fatal 

carbon monoxide — that can be accomplished in a concentration 
of less than o-i% of the gas in the atmosphere but it requires 
the absorption of an absolute volume, about 500 C.C. of CO, which 
would require perhaps 100 minutes. 

The incompletely combusted gas which comes from the exhaust 
of internal combu.stion engines has been a cause of numerous fatal- 
ities. A 20 h p. automobile engine is estimated as being capable 
of emitting a cubic foot (28 litres) of carbon monoxide per minute. 
“This is sufficient to render the atmosphere of a single car garage 
deadly within five minutes if the engine is run while the garage 
doors are closed.” (Y. Henderson ) 

Methaemoglobin poisoning is another condition in which a part 
of the haemoglobin is thrown out of action. The simplest form is 
such as is produced by the inhalation of aniline volatile nitrites, 
nitrobenzene, etc., causing a conversion of oxyhaemoglobin into 
methaemoglobin (which has no respiratory value) within the 
blood, with injury to the corpuscles. The conversion is only tem- 
porary if the impure air ceases to be inhaled and if the poisoning 
is not too severe. Some other drugs such as chlorates and bromates 
in addition to producing methaemoglobin in the blood, cause an 
actual destruction of corpuscles — a much graver condition. 

(3) Ischaemic Anoxaemia. — This may be general or local 
If general it may result from very different causes: (i) In cases 
of heart disease the heart may be unable to pump the blood round 
the body at the required rate; or again back-pressure may prevent 
the blood circulating as it should (2) After severe bleeding there 
may not be enough blood left in the body adequately to supply its 
needs. Under such circumstances the body makes the eftort to 
maintain the blood supply to the brain, and for that purpose other 
organs are in a measure denied their share. I'he body is not, how- 
ever, without resources from which to draw in case of severe 
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haemorrhage. One store of blood is in the spleen. This organ is 
ordinarily distended, but when the organism makes a call for an 
extra supply of blood the spleen contracts and expels considerable 
quantities into the circulation. (3) Following on severe abdominal 
wounds, or surgical operations which have entailed considerable 
exposure of the internal organs, a condition known as surgical 
shock may supervene. This condition appears to be due to a 
decrease in the quantity of blood plasma so great that the blood 
no longer properly fills the vessels The blood pressure therefore 
falls and the organs are starved of blood Light was shed on the 
cause of surgical shock during the World War by the researches 
of Dale, Richards and Laidlaw, which indicate that it is due to 
poisoning by a particular material shed into the body by damaged 
tissue. The material is called “histamine” or ^-iminazolylethyla- 
mine. This poison, among other things, makes the walls of the 
blood capillaries much more permeable to Iluid. The plasma of 
the blood therefore oozes out through them. 

Bibliography. — ^J. B S. Haldane, Respiration (New Haven, 1922) ; 
J. Barcroft, Presidential Address, Sect. I, Cardiff Meeting of the 
British Association (1920) ; Lessons from High Altitudes (Cambridge, 
1925) ; C. Lovatt Evans, Recent Advances in Physiology (1926) ; Pub- 
Itcaiions of the Medical Research Council, Great Britain, on “.Surgical 
Shock” and the “Medical Problems of Flying” ; Manual of the Medical 
Research Laboratory of the War Dept. (Air Service) (Washington, 
1918). (J. Bar) 

ANQUETIL, LOUIS PIERRE (1723-1808), French his- 
torian, was born m Paris Feb 21 1723, and died Sept. 6 1808. He 
became director of the seminary at Reims, where he wrote his 
Histoire civile ct pohtujiie de Reims (3 vol , 1756-57), j^erhaps 
his best work. He was then director of the college of Senlis, where 
he composed his Esprit de la Ligue on histoire politiejue des 
troubles de la Fronde pendant le A’r/‘ et le XVID’ sihles (1767). 
During the Reign of Terror he was imprisoned at St. Lazare; there 
he began his Precis de V histoire univcrsclle, afterwards published 
in nine volumes. The Histoire de France (14 vol., 1805), written 
in collaboration with de Mezeray and P. F. Velly, has little value, 
but is, nevertheless, better known than his more serious work. It 
is said to have been undertaken at the instance of Napoleon. 

ANQUETIL-DUPERRON, ABRAHAM HYA- 
CINTHE (1731-1805), French orientalist, brother of Louis 
Pierre Anquetil, the historian, was born in Paris. He was educated 
for the priesthodd in Paris and Utrecht, but his taste for Hebrew, 
Arabic, Persian and other languages of the East, developed into 
a passion, and he discontinued his theological course to devote 
himself entirely to them. With the idea of reaching India to 
search for the works of Zoroaster he enlisted as a private soldier, 
on Nov. 2 1754, in the Indian expedition which was about to 
start from the port of L'Orient. His friends procured his dis- 
charge, and he was granted a free passage, a scat at the captain’s 
table, and a salary, the amount of which was to be fixed by the 
governor of the French settlement in India. After a passage of j 
six months, Anquetil landed, on Aug. 10 1755, at Pondicherry. 
Here he remained a short time to master modern Persian, and 
then hastened to Chandernagore to acquire Sanskrit. 

War began between France and England, Chandernagore was 
taken, and Anquetil-Duperron returned to Pondicherry by land. 
He found one of his brothers at Pondicherry, and embarked 
with him for Surat, but, with the idea of exploring the 
country, he landed at Mahe and proceeded on foot. At Surat he 
succeeded, by perseverance and address in his intercourse with 
the native priests, in acquiring a sufficient knowledge of the Zend 
and Pehlevi languages to translate the liturgy called the Vendidad 
Sade and some other' works. Thence he proposed going to Benares, 
to study the language, antiquities, and sacred laws of the Hindus; 
but the capture of Pondicherry obliged him to quit India. 

Returning to Europe in an English vessel, he spent some time 
in London and Oxford, and then set out for France. He arrived 
in Paris on March 14 1762, in possession of 180 oriental manu- 
scripts. In 1763 he began to arrange for the publication of the 
materials he had collected during his eastern travels. In 1771 he 
published his Zend-Avesta, containing collections from the sacred 
writings of the fire-worshippers, a life of Zoroaster, and fragments 
of works ascribed to him. In 1778 he published at Amsterdam 


his Ligislation orientale. His Recherches historiques et gSog- 
raphiques sur VInde appeared in 1786, and formed part of Thief- 
fenthaler’s Geography of India. The Revolution seems to have 
greatly affected him. During that period he abandoned society, 
and lived in voluntary poverty on a few pence a day. He died in 
Paris on Jan. 17 1805. 

See the Biographic universelle; Sir William Jones, (vol. x., 

1807) ; and the Miscellanies of the Philobiblon Society (vol. iii., 1856- 
57) For a list of hes scattered writings see Querard, La France 
htteraire. See also his Oupanishads (1804). 

ANSA, in astronomy, one of the apparent ends of the rings of 
Saturn as seen in perspective from the earth; so-called because, 
in the earlier telescopes, they looked like handles projecting from 
the planet. In anatomy the word is applied to nervous structures 
which resemble loops In archaeology it is used for the engraved 
and ornamented handle of a vase, which has often survived when 
the vase itself, being less durable, has disappeared. 

ANSBACH, a town in Bavaria, Germany, originally Onolz- 
bach, 27m. S.W. of Nurnberg by rail. Pop. (1925) 21,923. The 
palace of the margraves is celebrated for its fine gardens In 
1791 the last margrave sold his principality to Prussia and in 
1806 it was transferred to Bavaria. In Gumbertus Kirche are the 
graves of members of the local 15th century order of the Swan. 
Kaspar Hauser died here. Cardboard, buttons, brushes, combs, 
mats, carts and motors are made. 

ANSDELL, RICHARD (1815-1885), English painter, was 
born in Liverpool He was a popular painter of genre, chielly 
animal and sporting pictures. His “Stag at Bay” (1846), “The 
Combat” (1847), and “Battle of the Standard” (1848), represent 
his best work. 

ANSELM (i033?-i 109), who has been called the greatest 
thinker that ever adorned the throne of Canterbury, was born at 
Aosta in Piedmont. At an early age he crossed the Alps, and 
finally settled in the famous abbey of Bee where in 1056 he was 
elected prior, and in 1078, abbot. Under his rule Bee became 
the first seat of learning in Europe, a result due not more to his 
intellectual powers than to the great moral influence of his noble 
character and kindly discipline. It was during these quiet years 
at Bee that Anselm wrote the dialogues on Truth and Freewill, 
and the two celebrated treatises, the Monologion and Proslogion. 

Anselm several times visited England, where his convent had 
great estates, and had so won the love of the i^eople that they 
exiH'Cted him to succeed Lanfranc in the see of Canterbury. But 
when Lanfranc died (May 28 io8q) William Rufus seized the 
possessions and revenues of the see, and made no new appoint- 
ment. In 1093, William fell ill and thinking his death near at 
hand, in a fit of remorse forced Anselm to accept the vacant see. 
After his consecration, Anselm demanded of the king, as the 
conditions of his retaining office, that he should give up all the 
possessions of the see, accept his spiritual counsel, and acknowl- 
edge Urban II as pope in opposition to the anti-pope, Clement. 
The last involved him in a serious difficulty. It was a rule of the 
church that the consecration of metropolitans could not be com- 
pleted without their receiving the pallium from the hands of the 
pope. Anselm, accordingly, insisted that he must proceed to 
Rome to receive the pall. But William would not acknowledge 
Urban, and maintained his right to prevent any pope being 
acknowledged by an English subject without his permission. A 
council of churchmen and nobles, held to settle the matter, 
advised Anselm to submit to the king, but Anselm remained firm. 
The matter was postponed, and William meanwhile privately 
sent messengers to Rome, who acknowledged Urban and pre- 
vailed on him to send a legate to the king bearing the ar chi- 
episcopal pall. A partial reconciliation was then effected, and the 
matter compromised. The pall was not given by the king, but was 
laid on the altar at Canterbury, whence Anselm took it. 

Little more than a year after, fresh trouble arose with the 
king, and in October 1097 Anselm set out for Rome to consult 
the poiie. William immediately seized on the revenues of the 
see, and retained them to his death. Anselm was received with 
hi^ honour by Urban, and at a great council held at Bari, he 
was put forward to defend the doctrine of the procession of the 
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Holy Ghost against the representatives of the Greek Church. 
But Urban would not embroil himself with the king of England, 
and Anselm withdrew from Rome to the village of Schiavi, where 
he finished his treatise on the atonement, Cur Deus Homo, and 
then retired to Lyons. 

In 1 100 William was killed, and Henry, his successor, at once 
recalled Anselm. But Henry demanded that he should again re- 
ceive from him in person investiture in his office of archbishop. 
Now, the papal rule in the matter was plain; all homage and lay 
investiture were strictly prohibited. The long dispute that fol- 
lowed continued until 1107, when the king resigned his formal 
rights. The remaining two years of Anselm’s life were siient in 
the duties of his archbishopric. He died on April 21 nog. He 
was canonized in 1404 by Alexander VI 

Anselm’s works, which contrast with the elaborate syntheses 
of some of his successors, exhibit that recognition of the rela- 
tion of reason to revealed truth, and that attempt to elaborate a 
rational system of faith, which form the special characteristics of 
scholastic thought. But in Anselm, as in all Scholastics writing 
previous to the introduction of the works of Aristotle and the 
Arabians into the West, there is no sharp distinction between 
natural and revealed theology. For him, the starting-point of 
all theological speculation must be faith, Credo ut intelhgam. 
“He who does not believe will not experience, and he who has 
not experienced will not understand.” And once confirmed in 
faith it is our duty to demonstrate by reason the truth of that 
which we believe 

The groundwork of Anselm’s theory of knowledge is contained 
in the tract De Veritate, in which, from the consideration of 
truth as in knowledge, in willing, and in things, he rises to the 
affirmation of an absolute truth, in which all other truth partici- 
pates. This absolute truth is God Himself, who is therefore the 
ultimate ground or principle both of things and of thought. The 
notion of God comes thus into the foreground of the system. 
The demonstration of God’s real existence is the substance of 
the Monologion and Proslogion. In the first of these, the proof 
rests on the ordinary grounds of realism, and the Platonic notion 
that the use of a common predicate to cover a number of in- 
stances can only be justified if that predicate refers to an identi- 
cal nature which is exhibited in all the instances Things, Anselm 
says, are called good in a variety of ways and degrees; this 
implies some absolute standard, some good in itself, in which all 
relative goods participate. Similarly with such predicates as 
great, just, they involve a certain greatness and justice. The 
very existence of things is impossible without some one Being, by 
whom they are. This absolute Being, this goodness, justice, gn at- 
ness, is God. 

In the Proslogion, as the author himself tells us, the aim is to 
prove God’s existence by a single argument. This argument is 
the celebrated ontological proof. God is that Being than whom 
none greater can be conceived Now, if that than which nothing 
greater can be conceived existed only in the intellect, it would 
not be the absolutely greatest, for we could add to it existence 
in reality. It follows, then, that the Being than whom nothing 
greater can be conceived, i.e., God, necessarily has real existence. 
This reasoning, in which Anselm partially anticipated the Car- 
tesian philosophers, has rarely seemed satisfactory. It was 
opposed at the time by the monk Gaunilo, in his Liber pro 
Insipiente, on the ground that we cannot pass from idea to 
reality. The same criticism is made by Aquinas, and in sub- 
stance by Kant. Anselm replied to the objections of Gaunilo in 
his Liber Apologetic us. Finally, in his greatest work, Cur Deus 
Homo, he undertakes to make plain, even to infidels, the rational 
necessity of the atonement. The theory rests on three positions: 
that satisfaction is necessary on account of God’s honour and 
justice; that such satisfaction can be given only by the peculiar 
personality of the God-man; that such satisfaction is really given 
by the voluntary death of this infinitely valuable person. The 
demonstration is, in brief, this. All the actions of men are due 
to the furtherance of God’s glory; if, then, there be sin, ie., if 
God’s honour be wounded, man of himself can give no satisfac- 
tion. But the justice of God demands satisfaction; and as an 
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insult to infinite honour is in itself infinite, the satisfaction must 
be infinite, ie., it must outweigh all that is not God. Such a 
penalty can only be paid by God Himself, and, as a penalty for 
man, must be paid under the form of man Satisfaction is only 
po.ssible through the God-man. Now this God-man, as sinless, is 
exempt from the punishment of sin; His passion is therefore 
voluntary, not given as due. The merit of it is therefore infinite; 
God's justice is thus appeased, and His mercy may extend to 
man. 

Anselm's speculations did not receive, in the middle ages, the 
respect and attention justly their due. This was probably due to 
their unsystematic character, for they are generally tracts or 
dialogues on detached questions, not elaborate treatises like the 
great works of Albert, Aquinas and Erigena They have, how- 
ever, a freshness and philosophical vigour, which more than 
make up for their want of system, and which raise them far 
above the level of most scholastic writings. 

Bibliography. — The best edition of St. An.sclm’s complete works is 
that of Gerberon (i07S), reprinted 1721 and incorporated in Migne’s 
Patrologia Lahna, v. 158-9. Migne’s reprint contains many errors. 
The Cur Dcu% Homo, the Monologion, the Proslogion, the Liber pro 
Insipiente and the Liber Apologeticus have been translated into Eng. 
by S. N. Deane (Chicago, IQ03). 

The main sources for the history of St. Anselm and his times are 
the Vita Anselmi and Ilistoua Novurum by Eadmer, Anselm's chaplain. 
These were edited by M Rule m the Rolls Senes (1884). Also Dean 
Church, St. Anselm, and M. Rule, Life and Times of St. Anselm (188.O . 

The best expositions ot Anselm’s philosophy are to be found in 
Domet dc Verges, S. Anselme (1901) ; A. Daniels, Quellenbeitrdge und 
Untersuchungen zur Ceschichte der Gottesbeweise (1909) ; J. Fi.scher, 
Die Erkentmsslehre Anselms v Canterbury (1911) ; F. Baemker. Die 
Lehre Anselms v Canterbury uber den WtUen (1Q12) , C. C. J. Webb, 
Studies in the History of Natural Theology (191S) ; M. Grabmann, Die 
Grundgedanken d. hi. A. uber Seek u. Gott (1916) ; C. Folhatre, La 
Philos, de S. Anselme (1920) ; C. Boyer, La Viriti dans S. Anselme 
(1921). See Ubcrwpg, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophic, Teil 
u. (1928). 

ANSELM, of Laon (died 1117'), French theologian, was born 
of very humble parents at Laon before the middle of the nth 
century. He is said to have studied under St. An.selm at Bcc. 
About 1076 he taught with great success at Paris, where, as the 
associate of William of Champeaux, he upheld the realistic side 
of the scholastic controversy. Later he removed to Laon, where 
his school for theology and exegetics became famous. His great- 
est work, an interlinear gloss on the Scriptures, was one of the 
great authorities of the middle ages. Other commentaries appar- 
ently by him have been ascribed to various writers, principally 
to the great Anselm. A list of them, with notice of Anselm’s life, 
is contained in the Histoire littiraire de la France, x. 170-89. 

Sec for his collected works Migne’s Patrologia Latina, tome 162; 
some unpublished Sententiae were edited by G. Lef^vre (1894). 

ANSELME (Father Anselme of the Virgin Mary) (1625-94), 
French genealogist, was born in Paris in 1625, and died on Jan. 
17 1694 at the Convent des Petits P6res, Paris. As a layman his 
name was Pierre Guibours He entered the order of the bare- 
footed Augustinians in 1644. Honore Caille, seigneur du Fourny 
(1630-1713), persuaded him to publish his Histoire gendalogiqiie 
de la niaison royale dc France, et des grands officiers de la cou- 
ronne (1674, 2 vol ) ; after Father Anselme’s death, Honore Caille 
collected his papers, and brought out a new edition of this highly 
important work in 1712. 

The task was taken up and continued by two other friars of 
the Convent des Petits Peres, Father Ange dc Sainte-Rosalie 
(Francois Raffard, 1655-1726), and Father Simplicien (Paul 
Lucas, 1683-1759), who published the first and second volumes 
of the third edition in 1726. This edition consists of nine vol- 
umes folio; it is a genealogical and chronological history of the 
royal house of France, of the peers, of the great officers of the 
crown and of the king’s household, and of the ancient barons of 
the kingdom. The notes were generally compiled from original 
documents, references to which are usually given, so that they 
remain useful to the present day. The work of Father Anselme, 
who spent his whole life in the study of genealogy, his collabo- 
rators and successors, is even more important for the history of 
France than is Dugdale’s Baronage of England for the history of 
England. 
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ANSON, GEORGE ANSON, Baron (1697-1762), British 
admiral, was born April 23 1697. His mother was the sister-in- 
law of Lord Chancellor Macclesfield George Anson entered the 
Navy in Feb. 1712, and received rapid promotion. He com- 
manded the squadron which was sent to attack the Spanish pos- 
sessions in South America in 1 740, Anson’s squadron sailed later 
than had been intended, and was very ill-fitted. It consisted of 
.six .ships, which were reduced by successive disasters to his 
flagship the “Centurion.” The lateness of the season forced him 
to round Cape Horn in very stormy weather, and the navigating 
instruments of the time did not allow of exact observation. 

By the time Anson reached the island of Juan Fernandez in 
June 1741, his .six .ships had been reduced to three, while the 
strength of his crews had fallen from 961 to 335. In the absence 
of any effective Spani.sh force on the coast he was able to harass 
the enemy, and to capture the town of Paita Nov. 13-15 1741. 
He was compelled at last to collect all the surviving personnel 
of the squadron in the “Centurion.” He rested at the island of 
Tinian, and then made his way to Macao in Nov. 1742. After 
considerable difficulties with the Chinese, he sailed again with his 
one remaining vessel to cruise for one of the rich galleons which 
conducted the trade between Mexico and the Philippines, and 
captured an immen.sely rich prize, the “Nucstra Senora de 
Covadonga,” which was met off Cape Espiritu Santo June 20 
1743. Anson took his prize back to Macao, sold her cargo to the 
Chinese, keeping the specie, and sailed for England, which he 
reached by the Cape of Good Hope on June 15 1744 

To the world at large Anson is knowm as the commander of 
the voyage round the world, in which success was won by in- 
domitable perseverance, unshaken firmness, and infinite re- 
source. But he was also the severe and capable administrator 
who during years of hard work at the Admiralty did more than 
any other to raise the Navy from the state of corruption and 
indiscipline into which it had fallen during the first half of the 
1 8th century. As subordinate under the duke, or Lord Sandwich, 
and as first lord himself, Anson was at the Admiralty with one 
short break from 1745 till his death in 1762, The naval ad- 
ministration was thoroughly overhauled. The dockyards were 
brought into far better order, and though corruption was not 
banished, it was much reduced The Navy board was compelled 
to render accounts A system of regulating promotion to flag 
rank, which has been in the main followed ever since, was intro- 
duced. The Navy Discipline act was revised in 1749, and re- 
mained unaltered till 1865. Courts martial were put on a sound 
footing; inspections of the fleet and the dockyards were estab- 
lished, and the corps of marines was created in 1755. The 
progre.ssive improvement which raised the Navy to the high state 
of efficiency it attained in later years dates from Anson’s presence 
at the Admiralty. 

In 1747 he, without ceasing to be a member of the board, 
commanded the Channel fleet which on May 3 scattered a large 
French convoy bound to the East, and West Indies, in an action 
off Cape Finisterre. In society Anson seems to have been cold 
and taciturn. The sneers of Horace Walpole, and the savage 
attack of Smollett in The Adventures of an Atom, are animated 
by personal or political spite His title of Baron Anson of Sober- 
ton was given him in 1747, but became extinct on his death. 
There is a fine portrait of the admiral by Reynolds He died 
June 6 1762. 

See a life of Lord Anson, inaccurate in some details but valuable 
and interesting, published by Sir John Barrow m 1839. The standard 
account of his voyage round the world Ls that by his chaplain Richard 
Walter (1748), often reprinted. A share in the work has been claimed 
on dubious grounds for Benjamin Robins, the mathematician. Another 
and much inferior account was published in 1745 by Pascoe Thomas, 
the schoolmaster of the “Centurion.” 

ANSON, SIR WILLIAM REYNELL, Bart. (1843- 
1Q14), English jurist, was born in Walberton, Sussex, son of the 
second baronet. Educated at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford 
he became in 1874 Vinerian reader in English law at Oxford, a 
post which he held until he became in 1881 warden of All Souls 
College. He identified himself both with local and university 
interests, becoming an alderman of the city of Oxford (1892), 


chairman of quarter sessions for the county (1894), vice-chan- 
cellor of the university (1898-99), and chancellor of the diocese 
of Oxford (1899). In that year he was returned, without oppo- 
sition, as M P. for the university in the Liberal Unionist inter- 
ests, and consequently resigned the vice-chancellorship. 

In Parliament he preserved an active interest in education, 
being a member of the newly created consultative committee of 
the board of education in 1900, and in IQ02 he became parlia- 
mentary secretary. He look an active part in the foundation of 
a school of law at Oxford, and his volumes on 2 ' he Principles of 
the English Law of Contract (1884), and on the Law and Custom 
of the Constitution in two parts, “The Parliament” ai\d “The 
Crown” (1886-92, pt. i. vol ii ) arc standard works. 

ANSONIA, a city of New Haven county. Conn., U.S.A , at the 
foot of the Berkshire hills, on the Naugatuck river, immediately 
north of Derby, and about 10 m. N W. of New Haven, It is 
served by the New York, New Haven and Hartford railroad. The 
land area is about 5-4 sq. miles. The population in 1920 was 
17,643, of whom 6,017 were foreign born. The city has extensive 
manufactures, including heavy machinery, electric supplies, brass 
and copper products, elastic webbing, eyelets and eyelet machin- 
ery, thimbles and novelties. Ansonia, Derby and Shelton form 
one of the important industrial communities of the State. An- 
sonia was settled in 1840, and named in honour of the merchant 
and philanthropist, Anson Green Phelps (1781-1853). Originally 
it was part of the township of Derby It was chartered as a bor- 
ough in 1864 and as a city in 1803 

ANSTEY, CHRISTOPHER (1724-1805), English poet, 
was born at Brinkley, Cambridgeshire, on Oct. 31, 1724. He was 
educated at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, where he dis- 
tinguished him.self for his Latin verses and became a fellow of his 
college (1745). Anstey belonged to the school of satirical and so- 
cial verse founded by Swift and Gray. 7 'he New Bath Guide or 
Memoirs of the B ... r ... d {Blunderhead) Family . . ., a 
series of rhymed letters published in 1766, had immediate success, 
and was enthusiastically praised for its original kind of humour 
by Walpole and Gray. The Election Ball, in Poetical Letters from 
Mr. Inkle at Bath to his Wife at Gloucester (1776) sustained the 
reputation won by the Guide Anstey died on Aug 3, 1805. 

His Poetical Works were collected in 1808 (2 vols ) by the author’s 
son John (d. 1819), himself author of The Pleader's Guide (1796), 
in the same vein as the New Bath Guide. 

ANSTRUTHER (locally pronounced Anster). seaport, Fife- 
shire, Scotland. It comprises the royal burghs of Anstruther 
Easter (pop. in 1921, 1,011), Anstruther Wester (577), and part 
of Kilrenny (2,053), ^md lies om S.S E of St Andrews, having 
a st.ation on the L N E R. The town’s chief industries include 
coast and deep-sea fisheries, manufactures of shipping and gear, 
shipbuilding, the making of cod-liver oil and fish-curing. The 
two Anstruthers are divided by a small stream called Dreel Burn. 
James Melville (1556-1614), a nephew of the more celebrated 
reformer, Andrew Melville, who was minister at Kilrenny, has 
given in his Diary a graphic account of the arrival at Anstruther 
of a weather-bound ship of the Armada, and the tradition of inter- 
mixture of Spanish and Fifeshire blood still survives. Little more 
than a mile to the west lies the royal and police burgh of Pitten- 
weem (Gaelic for “the hollow of the cave”), a quaint old fishing 
town (pop. 1,751) with remains of a priory. About two miles 
still farther westward is the fishing town of St. Monans or 
Abercromby (pop. 1,916), with a fine Gothic church, picturesquely 
placed on the rocky shore 

ANSWER: see Practice; Procedure. 

ANT. In the zoological sense ants are a very natural group 
of insects which forms the superfamily Formicoidea of the order 
Hymenoptera (q.v.) They are easily recognized by the elbowed 
antennae, the conspicuous “waist” formed by a constriction of the 
abdomen where it unites with the thorax, and generally by the 
absence of wings. Ants live in societies which inhabit nests of 
varied kinds : each society consists of numerous wingless, sterile, 
worker individuals together with males and egg-laying females. 
The fertile males and females are commonly winged and they 
eventually leave the nest, often in great swarms: mating takes 




Metamorphoses and castes of the ant (tetramorium cespitum) 

(LINN) 

place in the open, and the fertilized females (queens) cast their 
wings and proceed to found new colonies. Ants exhibit a great 
variety of food preference: many are carnivorous, others feed 
upon nectar and honey-dew, some gather in seeds, etc., and some 
live on fungi which they cultivate specially for the purpose. (See 
Social Insects ) 

ANTACIDS, medicines which cure acidity by decomposing 
or neutralizing, and therefore eliminating, an excess of tree acid 
Those most generally used are salts, e.g., sodium bicarbonate. 

ANTAE (singular, anta), in architecture, the slightly pio- 
jecting pilaster strips at the extremity of walls which flank a 
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porch or part of a porch in the temples of ancient Greece. They 
are masonry developments from early wooden structural posts, 
used, as in the Heraeum at Olympia, to reinforce the brick walls. 
The term is also used in modern work to describe any pilaster 
whose detail resembles that of a true anta. Columns set between 
antae are termed “in antis ” (See Greek Architecture ) 

ANTAEUS, in Greek mythology, a giant of Libya, the son of 
Poseidon and Ge. He compelled all strangers who were passing 
through the country to wrestle with him, and as, if thrown, 
he derived fresh strength whenever he touched his mother earth, 
he proved invincible. Heracles, in combat with him, discovered 
the source of his strength, and lifting him up from the earth, 
crushed him to death. His tomb was shown at Tingis (Tangier). 

ANTALCIDAS (an-tal-ke-das), Spartan soldier and diplo- 
matist. In 393 (or 392) B.c. he was sent to Tiribazus, satrap of 
Sardis, to undermine the friendly relations then existing between 
Athens and Persia by offering to recognize Persian claims to the 
whole of A.sia Minor. The Athenians sent a counter-embassy under 
Conon. Tiribazus, who was favourable to Sparta, threw Conon 
into prison, but Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon) disapproved and re- 
called his satrap. In 388 bc. Antalcidas, then commander of the 
Spartan fleet, accompanied Tiribazus to the Persian court and 
.secured the assistance of Persia against Athens. The success of 
his naval operations in the neighbourhood of the Hellespont was 
such that Athens was glad to accept terms of peace (the “Peace 
of Antalcidas”), by which (i) the whole of Asia Minor, with the 
islands of Clazomenae and Cyprus, was recognized as subject to 
Persia, (2) all other Greek cities — so far as they were not under 
Persian rule — were to be independent, except Lemnos, Imbros, 
and Scyros, which were to belong, as formerly, to the Athenians. 
The terms were announced to the Greek envoys at Sardis in the 
winter 387-386, and were finally accepted by Sparta in 386 B c. 
Antalcidas continued in favour with Artaxerxes until the annihila- 
tion of Spartan supremacy at Leuctra diminished his influence. 
A final mission to Persia, probably in 367 b.c., was a failure, and 
Antalcidas, deeply chagrined and fearful of the consequences, is 
said to have starved himself to death. (See Sparta.) 

ANTANANARIVO, the capital of Madagascar, situated 
about 90m. from the eastern coast of the island, in 18° 55' S , 47° 
30' E. It is 13510 W S W. of Tamatave, the principal seaport of 
the island, with which it is connected by railway. The town, pic- 
turesquely built on a basaltic ridge which rises to 690ft above the 
fertile rice plain of the Ikopa to the west (4,060ft. above sea- 
level), owes its importance to its defensive site and to its rich 
environs. For long only the principal village of the Ilova chiefs, 
Antananarivo advanced in importance as those chiefs made them- 
selves sovereigns of the greater part of Madagascar, until it be- 
came a town of some 80,000 inhabitants. Until 1S69 all buildings 
within the city proper were of wood or rush, but it possesses sev- 
eral timber palaces which crown the summit of the central portion 
of the ridge; and the largest palace, 120ft. high, with its lofty roof 
and towers, is the most conspicuous object from every point of 
view. Since the introduction of brick and stone, and especially 
since the French conquest (1895), handsome public buildings, 
including the French residency, the royal palaces, the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic cathedrals, schools and comfortable houses of 
brick or stone have been erected alongside indigenous huts of 
straw or wood. Excellent avenues have been made and flights of 
steps constructed up the steeper bill-slopes. Antananarivo also 
posses.ses a library, an experimental garden and an observatory. 
Water is obtained from springs at the foot of the hill and from 
the river Ikopa, which skirts the capital to the south and west. 
The population, including that of the suburbs, is 90,000 (1921). 
Two forts on hills, east and south-west, guard the city. 

ANTARAH IBN SHADDAD, Arabian poet and warrior 
of the 6th century, was famous both for his poetry and his adven- 
turous life. His chief poem is contained in the Mo'aUakdt. His 
father, Shaddad, was a soldier, and his mother, Zabuba, a negro 
slave He took part in the great war between the related tribes 
of Abs and Dhubyan, which began over a contest of horses and 
was named after them the war of Dahis and Ghabra. He died in 
a fight against the tribe of Tai. 
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His poems, which are chiefly concerned with fighting or with his 
love for Abla, were edited by Muhammad-al-Tnani (1911) ; they are 
also included in W. Ahlwardt’s The Diwans of the six ancient Arabic 
Poets (1870), As regards their genuineness, cf. W Ahlwardt’s Bemer- 
kungen uber die Aechtheit der alien arabischen Gedichte (Grcifswald, 
1872) so seq. The Romance of 'Antar (Sirat 'Antar ibn Shaddad), 
a work which was long handed down by oral tradition only, has 
grown to immense proportions and has been published in 32 volumes 
at Cairo, 1307 ah (a.d. i88q), and in to volumes at Beirut, 1871. 
It was partly translated by Terrick Hamilton under the title 'Antar, 
a Bedouecn Romance (4 vol., 1820), and there is a French translation 
by L. Marcel Devic (and ed , 1878). 

For an account of the poet and his works see H. Thorbeckes, 
Antarah ein vorhlamischer Dichter (Leipzig, 1867), and cf. the Book 
of Songs {see Abulfaraj), vol vii., p. 148-153. 

ANTARCTIC, the epithet applied to the region, including 
both the ocean and the lands, round the South Pole (Gr. hvA, 
opposite, and &pktos , the Bear, the northern constellation of 
Ursa Major). The Antarctic circle is drawn at 66“ 30' S., but 
polar conditions of climate, etc., extend considerably north of the 
area thus enclosed. {Sec Antarctic Regions ) 

ANTARCTIC REGIONS. The remoteness of the antarctic 
regions from the centres of civilization delayed their exploration 
until comparatively modern times. The existence of zones of 
climate similar to those in the northern hemisphere had been pre- 
dicted by the Greek philosophers, but it was not until Prince 
Henry the Navigator began in 1418 to encourage the penetration 
of the torrid zone in the effort to reach India by circumnavigating 
Africa that the exploration of the southern hemisphere began. 
Successive explorations set a southern limit to the great known 
continents without approaching the true antarctic regions. The 
rounding of Africa by Bartholomew Diaz, in 1487; of South 
America by Magellan, in 1520, and of Ticrra del Fuego by 
Schouten and Lemaire in 1615 established the main objects of 
the day by finding routes to the east, and there was, therefore, no 
inducement to further search towards the south Nevertheless, 
the geographers of the time sketched in imagination a vast 
southern continent just beyond these known routes, and the 
history of further exploration is largely that of the diminution 
of this great south land by minor discoveries, until Captain Cook’s 
voyage led the world to the opposite extreme of doubting whether 
there was any south land at all. 

HISTORICAL 

The search for this great south land or third world was a 
leading motive of explorers in the i6th and the early part of the 
17th centuries, and no illusion ever died a harder death. Voyagers 
round the Horn frequently met with contrary winds and were 
driven southward into snowy skies and icc-encumbcrcd seas; but 
so far as can be ascertained none of them before 1770 reached 
the Antarctic Circle, or knew it, if they did. It may safely be 
said that all the navigators who fell in with the southern ice up 
to 1750 did so by being driven otf their course and not of set 
purpose An exception is the determined effort on the part of 
the French naval officer, Pierre Bouvet, to discover the south 
land, which resulted in the discovery of Bouvet island in 54“ 
10' S , and in the navigation of 48° of longitude of ice-cumbered 
sea in 55“ S in 1739. In 1771 Yves Joseph Kerguelen sailed from 
France with instructions to proceed south from Mauritius in 
search of “a very large continent.” He lighted upon a land in 50“ 
S which he called South France, and believed to be the central 
mass of the southern continent. He was sent out again to com- 
plete the exploration of the new land, and found it to be only an 
inhospitable island which he renamed in disgust the Isle of Deso- 
lation; posterity has recognized his courageous efforts by nam- 
ing it Kerguelen Land. 

James Cook. — Sailing in 1772, under the orders of the British 
Admiralty, with the “Resolution,” a vessel of 462 tons, under 
his own command, and the “.Adventure,” of 336 tons, under 
Captain Tobias Furneaux, Cook first searched in vain for Bouvet 
island, then sailed for 20“ of longitude to the westward in lat. 
58° S , and then 30° eastward for the most part south of 60“ S., 
a higher southern latitude than had ever been voluntarily entered 
before by any vessel. On Jan, 17, 1773, the Antarctic Circle was 


crossed for the first time in history and the two ships reached 
67® 15' S. in 39° 35' E., where their course was stopped by ice. 
There Cook turned north\\ard to look for South France, of the 
discovery of which he had received news at Cape Town, but 
from the rough determination of his longitude by Kerguelen, 
Cook reached the assigned latitude 10“ too far east and did not see 
it. He turned .south again and was stopped by ice in 61° 52' S. 
and 95° E and continued eastward nearly on the parallel of 
60° S. to 147“ E., where on March 16 the approaching winter 
drove him northward for rest to New Zealand and the tropical 
islands of the Pacific. In Nov. 1773 Cook left New Zealand, 
having parted company with the “Adventure,” and reached 
60° S in 177“ W,, whence he sailed eastward keeping as far south 
as the floating ice allowed The Antarctic Circle was crossed on 
Dec. 20 and Cook remained south of it for three days, being 
compelled after reaching 67° 31' S to stand north again in 
135° W. A long detour to 47® 50' S served to show that there 
was no land connection between New Zealand and Tierra del 
Fuego, and turning south again Cook cro.ssed the Antarctic Circle 
for the third time in 109° 30' W., and four days later his progress 
was blocked by ice in 71® 10' S , 106° 54' W. This point, reached 
on Jan. 30, 1774, the farthest south attained in the iSth 
century. In Nov. 1774 Cook started from New Zealand and 
crossed the South Pacific without sighting land between 53“ 
and 57® S. to Tierra del Fuego; pas.sing Ca^Te Horn on Dec. 29 
he discovered the Isle of Georgia and Sandwich Land, the only 
iceclad land he had seen, and crossed the South Atlantic to the 
Cape of Good Hope between 55° and 60° S , thereby exploding 
the myth of a habitable southern continent. Cook’s mo.st southerly 
discovery of land lay on the temperate side of the 60th parallel, 
and he convinced himself that if land lay farther south it was 
practically inaccessible and of no economic value. 

Soon after Cook’s return sealers set out on voyages to South 
Georgia both from England and America. In Feb. 1819, William 
Smith of the brig “Williams,” rounding the Horn with a wide 
sweep to the south, saw land in 62® 40' S. Repeating the voyage 
in October he saw the land distinctly, and named it New South 
Shetland. The “Williams” was chartered by the British naval 
commander on the Pacific station, and in 1820 Edward Brans- 
field, master, R.N , surveyed the group and went as far as 
64“ 30' among the islands. Meanwhile American sealers from 
Stonington, Conn , had begun operations on the newly discovered 
land, and one of these, N, B Palmer, discovered the mountainous 
archipelago still farther south which bears his name. In 1821-22 
George Powell, apparently a British sealer, discovered and sur- 
veyed the South Orkney islands which, though typical antarctic 
lands, lie outside the Antarctic Circle. 

Bellingshausen. — ^A voyage only second in importance to that 
of Cook was planned in Russia and sent out by the emperor, 
Alexander I , under the command of Fabian von Bellingshausen in 
the “Vostok,” with Lieutenant Lazareff in the “Mirni” in com- 
pany, both vessels being about 500 tons. The object of the 
expedition was to supplement that of Cook by circumnavigating 
the antarctic area, taking care to keep as far south as possible in 
those longitudes where Cook had made his northward detours. 
Bellingshausen entered on his exploring work by sighting South 
Georgia at the end of Dec. 1819, discovered the Traverse islands, 
sighted the Sandwich group and met a solid ice-pack in 60® S , 
to get round which he made a wide detour, sailing east to the 
south of Cook’s tract, and getting south of the 60th parallel ia 
8® W. On Jan. 26 he crossed the Antarctic Circle in 3® W. and 
by Feb. i had reached 69® 25' in 1“ ii' W., a latitude which has 
never been surpassed on that meridian. Being stopped by ice, 
Bellingshausen turned northward and then continued to the east 
well to the south of Cook’s track, getting south again as the ice 
permitted and reaching 69® 6' S. in 18° E. On this occasion he 
was able to sail for 3® of longitude within the circle before being 
forced north of it by a succession of heavy gales. He still kept 
eastward .south of ( 5 5® S. and crossed the circle once more in 
41® E., where the number of birds seen suggested the proximity 
of land, and, in fact, Enderby Land was not very far off, though 
out of sight. A storm of unexampled violence drove the ships 
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northward, but they still held to the cast south of 60® S. as far 
as 87® E., having followed the edge of the ice through those 
meridians south of Kerguelen Land where Cook had made a 
great detour to the north. Bellingshausen now made for Sydney, 
and there heard of the discovery of the South Shetlands; leaving 
early in November, he reached the 60th parallel a month later 
in long. 143® W., and sailing eastward kept south of that parallel 
through 145° of longitude during 65 days, never out of sight of 
the ice, keeping close along the pack edge through the great gap 
left by Cook south of New Zealand. He managed to cross the 
circle three times more, in 164° 30' W., in 120® W. and in 92® 
10' W., where he reached 69° 52' S., the culminating point of 
the voyage. On Jan 22, 1821, the day after reaching his highest 
latitude, Bellingshausen sighted the first land ever seen within 
the Antarctic Circle, the little island named after Peter I. A 
week later another and larger land, named after Alexander I., 
was seen at a distance of 40m. and sketches made of its bold out- 
line in which the black rock stood out in contrast to the snow. 
Bellingshausen then made for the South Shetlands, where he 
met the American sealers, and thence returned to Russia 

Weddell, Biscoe and Balleny. — During the next few years, 
several determined attempts were made to penetrate farther to 
the south. Most of these had as their first object the discovery 
of areas suitable for whaling or sealing, and must be intimately 
connected with the name of the famous firm of Enderby of Lon- 
don, which was always ready to encourage their whaling and 
sealing masters to take every opportunity that offered for ex- 
ploration. In 1823 James Weddell, a retired master, R N , in 
command of the “Jane,” a brig of 160 tons, with the cutter 
“Beaufoy,” of 65 tons, sailed into the sea which now bears his 
name and on Feb 20 he reached the highest latitude yet attained, 
74° 15' S. in 34° 17' W. In 1830 John Biscoc, R.N., in command 
of one of the Enderby brigs, sailed to the eastward from the 
South Sandwich islands and found himself forced to coast along 
the impenetrable ice-pack, until he crossed the Antarctic Circle 
in 1° E He remained south of the circle for over four weeks, 
and was rewarded by the discovery of land in 49® 18' E., 
which he saw, but was unable to reach This land is now known 
as Enderby Land Biscoe recruited his crews in Tasmania and 
New Zealand, and again sailed for the south, crossing the whole 
of the southern Pacific in a high latitude in Feb. 1832, and dis- 
covering the islands and main land south of South America, since 
known as the Biscoe islands and Graham Land. In 1833 another 
of the Enderby captains, named Kemp, reported the discovery 
of land about 10® E. of Enderby Land, while in 1839 John 
Balleny, sailing south from New Zealand, crossed the Antarctic 
Circle in 178° E, and discovered the Balleny islands, one of 
which rises to a height of 12,000 feet. 

Dumont d’Urville. — ^About 1S35 the importance of obtain- 
ing magnetic observations in the far south, and the scientific 
interest of the study of the south ixilar regions led to plans being 
put forward for expeditions in the Urxited States, France and 
Great Britain. The French were first in the field; an expedition, 
equipped in the frigates “Astrolabe” and “Zel6e” under Jules 
Dumont d’Urville for ethnological research in the Pacific island.s, 
was instructed to make an attempt to surpass Weddell’s latitude 
in the South Atlantic ocean, and this d’Urville tried to do with 
conspicuous ill-success; he never reached the Antarctic Circle 
Two years later, after fulfilling the main purpose of his expedition 
in the Pacific, d’Urville resolved for the glory of France to 
attempt to reach the magnetic pole. He left Hobart Town on 
Jan. I, 1840, and on the 20th he crossed the 66th parallel in 
140° E. and discovered land i,ooo or 4.000ft. high, which he 
named Adelie Land. Ten days later in 64® 30' S d’Urville cruised 
westward along a high ice-barrier, which he believed to be con- 
nected with land, from longitude 13 1® E. and he named it the 
Clarie coast. A few days later he left the Antaxctic regions for 
the Pacific. 

Wilkes^ — ^As early as 1836 the United States Congress had 
authorized an American exploring expedition in the programme 
of which antarctic exf^oratiou had a leading place. Lieutenant 
Charles Wilkes was appokated to command the expedition of 


five vessels in Aug. 1838, and his instructions, dated in that 
month, required him amongst other things (1) to follow Weddell’s 
route as far as possible; (2) to visit the most southerly point 
reached by Cook in the antarctic; and (3) to make an “attempt 
to penetrate within the antarctic region, south of Van Diemen’s 
Land, and as far west as long. 45° E., or to Enderby Land.” In 
sprite of great difficulties Wilkes fulfilled his programme In 
following Weddell’s route Wilkes, in March 1839, fared no 
better than d’Urville in the previous year, but the “Flying Fish,” 
of 96 tons, under Lieutenant Walker reached 70° S. in 105® W , 
thus nearly reaching Cook’s position of 1774. The third item of 
the antarctic programme was made the subject of the most 
strenuous endeavour Wilkes sailed from Sydney in the “Vin- 
cennes” on Dec. 26, 1839, accompanied by the “Peacock,” the 
“Porpoise” and the “Flying Fish ” They went south to the 
west of the Balleny islands, which they did not see, and cruised 
westward along the ice-barrier or as near it as the ice-pack 
allowed towards Enderby Land nearly on the Antarctic Circle. 
The weather was bad with fogs, snowstorms and frequent gales, 
and although land was reported (by each of the vessels) at 
sev^eral points along the route, it was rarely seen distinctly. 
There can be no doubt that Wilkes saw land along the line where 
Adelie Land, Kemp Land and Enderby Land are known to exist, 
even if the positions he assigns are not quite accurate. It seems 
no more than due to a gallant officer, who did his best in most 
difficult circumstances, to leave the name of Wilkes Land on the 
map of the region he explored. 

Ross. — Unlike the other two expeditions, that equipped by the 
British Government in 1839 "was intended solely for antarctic ex- 
ploration and primarily for magnetic surveys in the south polar 
seas. There were two ships, the “Erebus,’’ of 370 tons, and the 
“'Perror,” of 340, stoutly built craft specially strengthened for 
navigation in the ice. Captain J. Clark Ross, R.N , was in com- 
mand of the “Erebus” and of the expedition ; Commander F. R M 
Crozier of the “Terror. ” A young surgeon, J. D. Hooker, joined 
the royal navy in order to go on the expedition, and he lived to take 
a keen interest in every subsequent antarctic expedition down to 
that of Captain Scott in 1910. Ross had intended to make 
.straight for the meridian of the magnetic pole, but, finding that 
d’Urville and Wilkes had already entered on those seas, he de- 
termined to try to make a high latitude farther eastj and leaving 
Hobart Town on Nov. 12, 1840, he crossed the Antarctic Circle 
on Jan. i, 1841, and entered the pack ice on the 5th in 174® E, 
which they penetrated in five days and reached open water. Sail- 
ing towards the magnetic pole they found a chain of great moun- 
tains rising from a coast which ran due south from a prominent 
cape (Cape Adarc) in 71° S. The continent was taken formal 
possession of for Queen Victoria by landing on Possession island, 
the mainland being inaccessible, and the ships continued south- 
ward in sight of the coast of Victoria Land, where the loftiest 
mountain was named Mt. Melbourne after the prime minister, 
until the twin volcanoes, named Erebus and Terror, were sighted 
in 78° S. on Jan. 28 From Cape Crozier, at the base of the 
mountains, a line of lofty cliffs of ice ran eastwards, the great ice- 
barrier, unlike any object in nature ever seen before, rising per- 
pendicularly from the water to the height of 200 or 300ft. and 
continuing unbroken for 250 miles. Along the barrier the highest 
latitude of 78® 4' S. was attained, and the farthest point to the 
cast was 167® W., whence Ross turned to look for a winter 
harbour in Victoria Land, being desirous to winter near the south 
magnetic pole. As he could not reach the land on account of 
ice extending out from it for 15 or 16m., after sighting the 
Balleny islands at a great distance, on March 2 the ships returned 
to Hobart. For striking discoveries this was the most remarkable 
antarctic voyage ever made. 

In Nov. 1841 the “Erebus” and “Terror” returned to antarctic 
waters, steering south-east from New Zealand and entering the 
ice-pack in about 60® S and 146° W., the idea being to approach 
the great barrier from the eastward. After much severe weather 
the barrier was sighted on Feb. 22, 1842, and the ships reached 
78® 10' S in 161° 27' W, the highest latitude attained for 60 
years. To the eastward the barrier surface rose to a mountainous 
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height, but although Ross believed it to be land, he would only 
treat it officially as “an appearance of land,” leaving the con- 
firmation of its discovery as King Edward Land to the next cen- 
tury. No more work was done in this quarter; the “Erebus” and 
“Terror” turned the edge of the pack to the northward and on 
getting into clear water sailed eastward to Cape Horn. 

After wintering in the Falkland islands, Ross made his third and 
last attack on the southern ice, and for six weeks he cruised 
amongst the pack off Joinville island and Louis Philippe Land 
trying in vain to reach the Antarctic Circle. Failing in this 
attempt he turned to follow VVcddell’s route an Wskirted the pack 
eastward in 65° S , crossing Weddell’s track on Feb 14, 1843, more 
than a degree farther south than d’Urville in his attempt four 
years before, but on the edge of an equally impenetrable pack 
Coasting it eastward to 12° W. the “Erebus” and “Terror” at 
last rounded the pack and found the way open to the south, 
crossing the circle on March 1. Four days later the pack was 
met with again and the ships were forced into it for 27m. to 
lat. 71° 30' S. in 14° 51' W , 19'’ east of Weddell’s farthest south 

“Challenger.” — No further attempt at south polar explora- 
tion was made for nearly 30 years, except a short cruise by 
Tapsell in the “Brisk,” one of Enderby’s ships which in Feb. 1850, 
after passing the Balleny islands, proceeded eastward to 143° E. 
at a higher latitude than Wilkes without sighting land The first 
steamer to cross the Antarctic Circle was H M S. “Challenger,” 
on Feb. 16, 1874; she penetrated only to 66° 40' S , in 78° 30' E , 
south of Kerguelen Land; but she continued her course to 
Australia for some distance in a high latitude, passing within 
15m. of the position assigned to Wilkes’s Termination Land 
without seeing any sign of land. Her dredgings and soundings 
yielded evidence as to the nature of the unknown region farther 
south. Sir John Murray believed that the soundings showed a 
general shoaling of the ocean towards the antarctic ice, indicating 
the approach to a continent. By collecting and analysing all 
samples of deep-sea deposits which had been secured from the far 
south, he discovered a remarkable symmetry in the arrangement 
of the deposits. The globigorina ooze, or in deeper waters the 
red clay, carpeting the northern part of the southern oceans, 
merges on the southward into a great ring of diatom ooze, which 
gives place in turn, towards the ice, to a terrigenous blue mud 
The fine rock particles of which the blue mud is comixiscd 
are such as do not occur on oceanic islands, and the discovery of 
large blocks of sandstone dropped by icebergs proved the existence 
of sedimentary rocks within the Antarctic Circle. 

Larsen. — A Norwegian sealer, the “Ja.'-on,” Captain Larsen, 
visited tho.se .seas in 1892, the captain landed and collected fossils 
at several points north of 65° S In 1893-94 the “Jason,” accom- 
panied by two other Norwegian vessels, the “Hertha” and the 
“Castor,” returned to the antarctic and entered the ice-laden 
waters in November at the very beginning of summer. Captain 
Larsen in the “Jason” made his way as far south as 68° 10' in 
60° W. on the eastern side of Graham Land, but several miles 
from the coast, which was bordered by a high ice-barrier. The 
“Hertha,” Captain Evensen, reached the South Shetlands on 
Nov 1, 1893, and worked her way southward along the west side 
of Palmer Land and past the Biscoe islands reaching the Antarctic 
Circle on Nov. 9 without meeting ice. This was the first time 
the Antarctic Circle had been crossed since the “Challenger” did 
so 20 years before. Captain Evensen sighted Alexander Land, 
and without experiencing any trouble from ice-floes he reached 
his farthest south, 69° 10' S. in 76° 12' W. {Mitteilungen der 
Geographischen Gesellschajt, Hamburg, 1895, pp 245-304.) 

In 1894 the well-known Norwegian whaler, Svend Foyn, sent 
out one of his vessels, the “Antarctic,” Captain Christensen, to 
try his luck off the coast of Victoria Land. The “Antarctic” 
sailed from Melbourne in September, having on board Carstens 
Egeberg Borchgrevink, a young Norwegian resident in Australia 
The “Antarctic” entered the pack in 62° 45' S, 171° 30' E., on 
Dec. 8, 1894 The Balleny islands were sighted on Dec. 14, and 
Cape Adare on Victoria Land two days later. On Jan 22, 1895, 
the farthest pxiint was reached at Coulman island in 74° S.; the 
sea was then easily navigable to the south. On Jan. 23 a small 


party, including the captain and Ebrchgrevink, landed on the 
mainland near Cape Adare, the first people to set foot on the 
Antarctic continent. 

Gerlache: “Bclgica.” — Efforts had been made from time to 
time by Prof. Georg von Neumayer in Germany and by Sir John 
Murray and others in Great Britain, to induce learned societies 
to inaugurate a new era of scientific antarctic research under 
Government or at least under national auspices. In 1895 Sir 
Clements Markham, as president of the Royal Geographical 
Society and of the International Geographical Congress, also 
took the matter up, and interest ip the antarctic regions began to 
be aroused in every civilized country. Captain Adrien de Gerlache 
organized and led a Belgian expedition, for which he raised the 
funds with difficulty. Their ship was named the “Belgica,” and 
amongst the members of the expedition were Roald Amundsen 
and Dr. h' A, Cook. The “Belgica” crossed to the west of 
Graham Land and made surveys of the archipelago there. It 
finally penetrated the pack as far south as 71° 30', where it had 
the misfortune of being frozen in For more than a year the 
ship drifted with the ice, and although scientific work of great 
importance was carried out, the members suffered severely from 
depression and one member died. 7 'hough it made few discoveries 
of land, its scientific collections were of unique value, and it 
was one of the first antarctic expeditions to have its results pub- 
lished in a suitable form. 

Borchgrevink. — The first expedition to spend a winter on 
the antarctic continent was thr'L of Borchgrevink, which left 
England in 1898, and landed a party at Cape Adare, the north- 
east point of Victoria Land The choice of headquarters was an 
unlucky one, as no sledge journeys to the south were possible, 
but the land party made observations and collections of consider- 
able value during their stay, though they had the misfortune to 
lose their biologist. Before returning, Borchgrevink .sailed south 
to the Ross barrier and discovered that the edge of the ice was 
considerably farther south than it had been when visited by 
Ross in 1842. 

Discovery. — In the autumn of 1901 three well-equipped ex- 
peditions left Europe for antarc^’ exploration. The British 
national antarctic expedition was organized by a joint committee 
of the Royal Society and the Roy..! Geographical Society, and 
equipped under the superintendence of Sir Clements Markham 
For this expedition a new departure was taken, m that a ship, 
named “Discovery,” was specially built for the work. She was 
of 700 tons register, and was made .entirely non-magnetic amid- 
ships. The expedition sailed under the c*ommand of Commander 
R. F. Scott, R N j and included in the expedition were Lieutenant 
Shackleton, R N R , and Dr. E. A Wilson. It was decided that 
the ship should remain south for one winter ip the ice, for which 
purpose Scott, after cruising along and surveying the edge of the 
Ross barrier, selected McMurdo sound at the south-west corner 
of Ross sea, as his headquarters. Before laying up for the winter, 
he cruised to the eastward of the far' 'est point reached by Ross, 
and discovered land of a continental character, which he named 
King Edward Land. 

The winter quarters proved to be v«‘ but it was some time 
before the party were able to devehT- , t.nique for their sledg- 
ing journeys and commence a &cri<, > cf explorations from their 
base. The expedition initiated a new I’lase.of exploration in the 
antarctic in working from a settled b.:' ». Symptoms of scurvy 
appeared during the winter, but with early spring a series of 
sledging journeys were commenced, The niain journey was that 
of Captain Scott, with Shackleton id Wilson, who travelled with 
dogs over the surface of the barrier towards the south, in which 
journey, after many vicissitudes, t;aus< d chiefly by the failure and 
death of the dogs, they reached, on Dec. 30, their farthest south 
in 82° 17' S. During the return march Shackleton broke down 
and had to be invalided home in the relief ship which visited the 
“Discovery” in tb« summer. Meanwhile, Armitage had pioneered 
a route to the plateau to the west of the headquarters. By the 
end of the summer it was obvious, that the “Discovery” would 
not be able to get clear of the ice, ai^ it was determined to spend a 
second winter in the south»>' « ‘ 
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SCENES IN THE FROZEN ANTARCTIC REGIONS 

1. Mount Lister, 12,995 feet high, in south Victoria Land 3 Mount Erebus, approximately 13 000 feet high, on Ross isiand, in the 

2. The grave of Sir Ernest Shackleton, the Antarctic explorer, at Qryt- *««• Photographed at a distance of 16 miles. The birds in the 

viken, on South Georgia island. His death occurred m January, foreground are penguins 

1922, off South Georgia island, on his third Antaretic expedition. 
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The second year’s work was chiefly remarkable for a great 
journey led by Scott, in which without dogs he reached a point 
300m. west of the ship having penetrated over 250m. inland 
and finding it to be a high plateau averaging 8,000ft. above sea 
level. The ship was reached again on Dec. 25, and on Jan. 5 the 
“Morning” arrived accompanied by a larger vessel, the “Terra 
Nova,” sent out by the Admiralty with orders to Captain Scott to 
abandon the “Discovery” and return at once. Fortunately, al- 
though all the stores and collections had been transferred to the 
relief ships, the “Discovery” broke out of the ice on Feb. 16, 1Q04, 
and Captain Scott had the satisfaction of bringing her home in 
perfect order. The relief ships had provided so little coal that a 
most promising voyage to the westward of the Balleny islands had 
to be abandoned in 155° E. ; but it showed that the land charted 
by Wilkes cast of that meridian did not exist in the latitude 
assigned 

Drygalski: “Gauss.” — Simultaneously with the “Discovery” 
expedition and in full co-operation with it as regards simultaneous 
meteorological and magnetic observations, the German Govern- 
ment equipped an expedition in the “Gauss” which was specially 
built for the occasion. The expedition was under the charge of 
Prof Erich von Drygalski. A supplementary expedition set up a 
station for simultaneous observation on Kerguelen Land The 
“Gauss” crossed the parallel of 60° S. in 92° E. early in Feb. 
1902 and got within 60m of the charted position of Wilkes’s Ter- 
mination Land, where a depth of 1,730 fathoms was found with 
no sign of land. The pack made it neccs.sary to turn south-west- 
ward and land was seen to the eastward on Feb 1902 on the Ant- 
arctic Circle in the direction of Termination Land. Soon after- 
wards the “Gauss” was beset and spent the winter in the ice 
Land of considerable extent was seen to the south and was named 
Kaiser Wilhelm II Land; the most conspicuous feature on it was 
a hill of bare black rock with an elevation of about i, 000ft., which 
was called the Gaussberg, and was situated in 67*^ S , 90° E. This 
was the only bare land seen, and its neighbourhood was thoroughly 
investigated by sledge parties, but no distant journey was under- 
taken. 

Nordenskjbld and Bruce. — Two private expeditions organ- 
ized by men of science were in the antarctic region simultaneously 
with the British and German national expeditions, and the syn- 
chronous meteorological and magnetic observations added to the 
value of the scientific results of all the parties Dr Otto Nor- 
denskjold, nephew of the discoverer of the north-east passage, 
led a Swedish party in the “Antarctic,” with Captain C. A. Lar- 
sen in command of the ship, and reached the South Shctlands in 
Jan. igo2 The “Antarctic” succeeded in penetrating the pack in 
.the Weddell sea almost to the circle in 50“ W., where d’Urville 
and Ross had failed to get so far south. A second winter was 
spent at the base on Snow Hill island, and, the ship having been 
lost in the ice on her way to take them off, the party was rescued 
by a brilliant dash of the Argentine- gunboat “Uruguay,” under 
Captain Irizar, before the relief ship sent from Sweden arrived. 

Meanwhile Dr W. S. Bruce equipped a Scottish expedition in 
the “Scotia,” with Captain Thomas Robertson in command of the 
ship, and a large scientific staff. The “Scotia” made valuable 
oceanographical investigations in the Weddell sea in 1903 and 
returning again the next summer she sighted the land now known 
as Coats Land. In addition to her very thorough exploration of 
the eastern side of the Weddell sea her oceanographical work 
throughout the .southern ocean was of very great value in the 
solution of a number of disputed points. 

Charcot. — In Jan 1904 Dr. Jean B. Charcot, a man of science 
and an accomplished yachtsman, left the Fuegian archipelago for 
the antarctic in the “Framjais,” in command of a French explor- 
ing expedition equipped at his own instance He cruised along the 
western side of Graham Land to 67° S A mishap to this ship 
caused him to return from this point but he returned again in 
1908 in the “Pourquoi Pas” and wintered in the same locality in 
65° S. In the next summer he pushed further south and west and 
established the continuity of Graham Land with Alexander Land 
and its general trend to the westward to more than half the dis- 
tance from Graham Land to King Edward Land. 
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Shackleton. — ^After his return invalided from the “Discovery,” 
Lieutenant Shackleton planned a fresh expedition, and started in 
the small whaler “Nimrod” from Lyttelton, New Zealand, on 
Jan. I, 1908, being towed by a steamer to the Antarctic Circle, in 
order to save coal. The expedition established itself at Cape Royd 
on Ross island, some 20m. north of Scott’s winter quarters of 
1904, a hut being built and the ship returning to New Zealand for 
the winter. A new departure in antarctic sledging was initiated by 
the use of Manchurian ponies. Before the winter set in a party 
under Prof. T. W. E. David reached the summit of the active vol- 
cano, Mt. Erebus. In the .succeeding summer the same leader made 
a very notable sledge journey to the south magnetic pole, situated 
in lat. 72° 25' S., 155° 16' E. at an altitude of over 7,000 feet. 

The greatest achievement of this remarkable expedition was 
the journey made by Shackleton himself with three companions 
who reached the latitude of 88° 23' S , discovering a route on to 
the plateau by way of the gigantic Beardmore glacier, and pioneer- 
ing the way to the Pole itself. This must rank as the greatest 
sledge journey ever made without the help of supporting parties. 
The party narrowly escaped disaster from causes somewhat sim- 
ilar to those which destroyed the Scott party four years later, 
but it reached the ship just in time and the whole expedition re- 
turned without lo.sing a man. 

Scott. — Captain R F. Scott left England in 1910 with a new 
expedition, promoted by his own exertions, in the “Terra Nova,” 
manned by a carefully selected crew and a large scientific staff. 
The main objects of the expedition were a journey to the South 
Pole and a ver>’ comprehensive programme of scientific investiga- 
tion of the Ross sea area. The mam party established itself on the 
west side of Ross island between Scott's former winter quarters 
and Cape Royd. A .subsidiary party of six men, led by Lieutenant 
Campbell, were sent to the east in the ship to establish a base in 
King Edward Land Steaming along the face of the barrier, 
carrying out a survey the party entered a deep bay and were 
amazed to find the “Fram” of north-polar fame, with a Norwe- 
gian party under Captain Roald Amundsen. This expedition, in- 
tended for the north-polar regions, had changed its plans and de- 
cided to attempt to reach the South Pole instead. Secrecy was 
deemed necessary and the “Fram” made an extraordinary voy- 
age from Madeira to Ross .sea without calling at any port, landed 
the party and returned for the winter to Buenos Aires 

Amundsen relied entirely on his dogs and after some very suc- 
cessful depot-laying journeys he set out on Oct 20, 1911, for the 
Pole, accompanied by four companions on ski with 52 dogs They 
found a new route up to the polar plateau by way of the Axel 
Heiberg glacier in 85° S. and reached the Pole on Dec. 14. The 
return journey took but 38 days and they arrived at their winter 
quarters with 12 dogs and ample food supply in hand No at- 
tempt was made at any serious scientific work by the expedition, 
but it performed the journey at by far the fastest rate of any 
.sledge party yet in the antarctic, the dogs doing all the transport 
work 

Meanwhile Scott had sent his subsidiary party to Cape Adare 
where they wintered in the hut of Borchgrevink’s expedition of 
1899-1900. They were compelled to make a hazardous land jour- 
ney of 300m. back to Cape Evans along the coast of Victoria 
Land, wintering on the way with improvised equipment. A very 
remarkable winter journey to Cape Crozier was carried out by 
Dr. E. A Wilson, Lieutenant Bowers and Cherry-Garrard in con- 
ditions of unprecedented severity, and unique specimens of the 
eggs of the emperor penguin were secured The Pole party started 
from Cape Evans on Oct. 24, 1911, in three divisions using re- 
spectively motor-sledges, ponies and dogs. The motors broke 
down before the journey was well begun, the last of the ponies 
was shot before reaching 83° 30' S , here also the dog-teams were 
sent back to the base, and on Dec. 10 Scott with ii others began 
the ascent of the Beardmore glacier, following Shackleton’s 
route of 1909, with three man-hauled sledges. On Dec. 21 four 
men with one sledge were sent back from 85° 7' S , and on the 
31st the last supporting party of three under Lieutenant E. R 
G. R. Evans returned from 86° 56' S. and reached the base after 
narrowly escaping death from scurvy. 
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The Polar party — Scott, Wilson, Bowers, Captain Oates and 
Petty-Officer Edgar Evans — ^with one sledge and equipment orig- 
inally designed for four men, reached the Pole on Jan i8, 1912, 
where they found a tent left by Amundsen All were tired out by 
their 69 days’ march and bitterly disappointed to find that they 
had been forestalled The weather on the return journey was 
worse than it had ever been known before, and disasters followed 
one another. Edgar Evans broke down on the Beardmorc 
glacier and after delaying the march died on Ecb. 17 Oates, at 
the end of his strength, and resolved not to be a burden, sacri- 
ficed himself on March 17 in 79” 50' S., by walking out into the 
blizzard. The supply of fuel oil at the last depot had been de- 
ficient and 20m. remained, to reach the next The three survivors 
struggled on heroically for lom., raised their tent for the last 
time and. being bouncl to their camp by a blizzard which lasted 
for nine days, nothing remained but to await death with quiet 
fortitude Lieutenant Evans, the second in command, had been 
invalided home on the “Terra Nova,” and the search parties sent 
out to meet .Scott had been unfortunate, .so that it was not until 
after another winter that Dr, Atkinson, then in command at the 
base, found the tent with the frozen bodies on Nov. 12, 1912. 

Douglas Mawson. — Dr. Douglas Mawson organized the Aus- 
tralian antarctic exi>edition which set out in the “Aurora” in 
Dec 1911. The main base was established in Adelie Land and a 
wireless mast erected. Here M.iwson with 17 companions built 
a hut on the shore of Commonwealth bay (67° S, 142° 4 ' E ) 
while the shiii under the command of Captain j. K. Davis pro- 
ceeded 1.500m. to the westward where Queen Mary Land was dis- 
covered and Frank Wild landed with a party of seven men and 
a hut to form the western base in 66° S , 94° E His climatic ob- 
servations arc quoted below in the section on climate. Sledge 
parties started from the main base in Nov 1912, diverging to 
explore inlantl towards the magnetic pole and eu.stward and west- 
ward near the roast. The land .sloped .stee[>ly from the sea to the 
high plateau and was entirely buried in heavily creva.ssed glacier 
ice and snow, yet the sledge parties made their way for 300m. 
or more from the base All got back without disaster except the 
leader, who.se two comixinions, B. B S Ninnis and X. Mertz. 
perished, leaving him with scant stores lOom from Common- 
wealth bay. He reached the hut on Feb, 10, 1913, by an effort of 
almost superhuman endurance and found that the “Aurora” had 
just sailed to relieve W’ild, leaving a volunteer re.sfue party with 
whom he awaited the return of the ship in Dec. 1913. Sir Douglas 
Mawson was knighted in 1914 I 

Shackleton. — Sir Earnest Shackleton planned the Imperial 
Trans-Antarctic exfiedition in 1914, intending to cross the antarc- 
tic continent from the W’cddell sea to the Ro.ss sea by way of the 
South Pole On board the “Endurance” he entered the ice-pack 
in the Weddell sea early in Dec. 1914 and worked his way in 
adverse climatic conditions southward between 15° and 20° 
west. He discovered the Caird coast between Coats Land and 
Luitpold Land on Jan 1 1, 1915, but he found no landing-place 
The ship, besot in the ice on Jan. 18, drifted northward She 
was crushed in a terrific ice pressure and abandoned on Oct 27, in 
69° 5' S , and the 28 men camped on the ice-Hoc, which continued 
to move northward until April 9, 1916, when the floe broke up in 
62° S , 54° W after a drift of 457 days. The party took to their 
three small boats and landed six days later after extraordinary 
hardships on Elephant island where they camijed on a narrow 
beach below vertical ice cliffs. Shackleton with five men suc- 
ceeded in reaching South Georgia, 750m. dist.mt. in a 22ft boat 
and after three unsuccessful atteiTipt,s to return to Elephant 
island through the ice-floes he succeeded with the Chilean trawler 
“Yelcho” in rescuing all his men on Aug 30, 1916 The expedition 
had a section in Ross sea for (he purpose of laying depots for 
the transcontinental party This party, under Captain Macin- 
tosh. executed their ta‘>k but the ship “Aurora” was carried off in 
the pack ice in which she drifted for 315 days before getting 
free. The leader and two others perished 
Sir Ernest Shackleton ’s last ex}jedition sailed on the “Quest.” a 
small and defective vessel, in Sept 1921 to explore the Enderby 
quadrant of the antarctic (0° to 90° E ) The leader died at South | 


Georgia on Jan. 4, 1922, but Frank Wild, second in command, 
carried on the voyage as far as the lateness of the season per- 
mitted He reached 69° 17 ' S. in 17° E., in spite of great diffi- 
culties. and got important soundings in a little-known area. 

The royal research ship “Discovery” was commissioned in 1925 
by the Colonial Office with funds supplied by the Falkland islands 
Government to study the life history of whales with a view of 
regulating and perpetuating the industry in sub-antarctic waters 
and returned in 1927 (.SVc Whales and Whaling ) 

Future E5cploration. — Results of exploration since the begin- 
ning of the century have been the attainment of the South Pole, 
the discovery of the general configuration of the antarctic conti- 
nent and the perfecting of methods of polar travel and residence. 

During the summer of 1928 three aeroplane expeditions to the 
Antarctic were plannc'd. Commander Byrd proposed to form a 
base on the Ross barrier due south of New Zealand and to ex- 
plore by aeroplane to the south and east, seeking to discover the 
course of the great mountain ranges which border the Ross sea 
and to reach the South Pole. Sir Hubert Wilkins planned to start 
from the same base and to fly eastward about 3,000 miles over 
entirely unknown parts of the ice-sheet of Antarctica to Graham 
land due south of Cape Horn, and returning on a whaling ship. 
Commander D G Jeffery. R N (ret.) with an American-financed 
expedition, proposed to establish a base on Graham land and to 
explore eastward to Coats land, filling in the missing western 
coa.st-line of the Weddell sea and determining the course of the 
Antarctic Andes of Graham land, and. perhaps, making a flight 
in the direction of the South Pole. Sir Hubert Wilkins arrived at 
his base on Deception island, Nov, 7, and made a successful flight 
a fortnight later 

NATURE OF ANTARCTIC REGIONS 

The antarctic regions may be generally defined a.s that portion 
of the globe which lies within the 60th parallel of south latitude, 
and for purposes of reference it is now customary to divide it 
into four quadrants of 90° which, reckoning eastwards from the 
meridian of Greenwich, are named the Enderby, Victoria, Ross 
and Weddell quadrants A less precise division' into sectors re- 
ferred to the contiguous continents is perhaps more useful to the 
gcneml reader, and the African, Australian and American sec- 
tors denote the portion of the regions to the south of those con- 
tinents respectively. 

Contrast Between Northern and Southern Regions. — 

(Considering the 6o(h parallel as a boundary we are at once 
impres.sed with a marked contrast between the amenities of the 
northern and southern polar regions Withm the area poleward 
of 60° north latitude live more than 1,000,000 human inhabi- 
tants and countlc.ss land animals. Some of the largest and most 
valuable timber forests are north of 60°, and not a few indus- 
tries connected with lumber, mining and fishing flourish In the 
similar area in the southern hemisphere, there is not a single 
permanent human inhabitant, nor a single land animal larger than 
an insect. There are no trees and very few plants of any kind 
at all. The sole industry which can be said to exist in the antarc- 
tic regions is that of whaling, which is now carried on during a 
few months in each year in the American and Australian sectors. 
These contrasts naturally depend largely upon temperature The 
explorations of the 20th century have shown us that the south 
polar region, again in complete contrast to the north, is largely 
occupaed by a continent of more than 5,000,000 sq m. in extent, 
that is to say, equivalent in size to Australia and Europe without 
Russia. The South Pole is placed centrally in this qontinent, 
which, though far from being symmetrical, may for general pur- 
poses be considered as bounded by the 70th parallel. 

Characteristics of Antarctica.— The most noticeable feature 
about the continent is its unique isolation. It is possible to 
traverse all the other continents without crossing more than about 
60m. of shallow sea, but to reach the antarctic continent one 
must voyage over at least 600m of practically oceanic depths and 
that across the roughest seas exposed to the fiercest winds in (he 
world Between 55° and 65° S lat. there is no land to interfere 
with the west to east circulation of sea and air, and that zone 
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is therefore the home of the permanent west winds, the westerly 
drift and the wandering albatross, all of which encircle the 
antarctic continent ceaselessly. There are, in short, none of the 
interchanges of warm and cold air and water between temperate 
and polar regions which in the northern hemisphere lead to such 
curious anomalies as an almost ice free Spitsbergen in 79® N. 
and an almost ice-bound Labrador coast 20° farther south. 

In this fact we have an explanation of the contrasts in cli- 
mate, and consequently in habitability, between the opposite 
polar regions, and the remainder of the explanation is forthcom- 
ing when we consider the relief of this vast deserted continent. 
The South Pole itself is situated on a plateau nearly 10,000ft. 
in height, and there is every reason to suspect that the greater 
part of the continent is continuous plateau. Allowing for the 
incomplete nature of the data we can with some fairness com- 
pute the average height of the continent as of the order of 6,000 
feet, which is just twice as high as Asia, the next in order of 
magnitude. When we add to this conception of a high and isolated 
continent the fact that, of its 5,000,000 sq.m, probably less than 
100 sq m is free from a permanent covering of ice wc can well 
understand that here there is no attraction for man or beast or 
plant The continent is thus in the grip of an ice age, more 
rigorous than that which has left its marks upon Europe and 
North America, and naturally the study of such a region resolves 
itself largely into a study of its manifold ice forms. 

Of these the least known and the most impressive is the ice- 
cap, whose lateral dimensions are those of the continent itself and 
which supplies the myriad glaciers which everywhere fringe the 
coast, sometimes in ice-worn valleys, but more often as a con- 
tinuous glacier-front running down into the sea for hundreds of 
miles along the coasts. The thickness of the inland ice is proba- 
bly not so great as its extent would suggest. No direct measure- 
ments have been made, but from an examination of the outlet 
glaciers it appears unlikely that the sheet is ever more than 
2,000ft. thick except in basins, and in general is much thinner, a 
conclusion which is confirmed by the fact that many hundreds 
of miles inland from the coast the ice sheet appears to follow close- 
ly the form of the underlying ground. 

The Barrier. — The general features of the antarctic icc-cap 
are reproduced on a smaller scale in Greenland, hut the floating 
ice sheets which are to some extent derivatives of the ice-cap 
are met with nowhere else in the world. When Ross in 1841 
first penetrated the pack ice into the ice-free Ross sea he sailed 
due south until he was brought up in about 77® S. by an ice wall 
from 50 to 200ft. high, barring his way to the south. He sailed 
along the greater part of its 400m. seaward face. The Ross bar- 
rier, as it is now called, is the greatc.^t of these floating ice sheets, 
but is typical of many others to be met with in the antarctic. It 
is roughly the size of France and consists of a sheet of ice varying 
from 500 to 1,500ft in thickness, the outer end being open to 
the ocean and the inner end held fast to the continent by the gla- 
ciers which act as feeders and by being aground close to the actual 
coast. Its surface is .smooth, and it forms the easiest approach 
to the Pole itself, since it reaches to within 30m. of that spot. The 
tabular icebergs so typical of the southern hemisphere, with their 
flat tops and stratified appearance, are obviously derived from 
this and similar barriers, and their immense size, up to 30m. in 
length of side, is only natural considering the size of the parent 
masses. Each summer, when the break up of the winter sea ice 
has allowed the full force of the ocean swell to reach the face of 
the barriers, large fragments are broken off, or “calved,” and 
these float away to the northward until they reach warmer and 
stormier waters where they disintegrate. 

Sea Icc. — The sea ice itself is comparatively temporary. It 
begins to form in sheltered bays as early as the end of January 
and by the beginning of March any ship is liable to be frozen 
in unless its harbour is a windy one. There are large variations 
from year to year in the area of sea solidly frozen over, since 
strong winds, and such are very frequent, will prevent sea ice | 
from forming, or will blow out any which is not of considerable 1 
thickness, but in sheltered bays the ice will continue to increase 
in thickness until October or November, by which time it will j 
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be anything up to 7ft. through. This will begin to break up and 
float northward from the beginning of December onwards, but the 
innermost bays may not lose their ice until late in February, or 
occasionally not at all for two years in sutcession. The belt of 
drifting pack ice which rings the continent is made up of the ice 
from this summer break-up. 

I The Continent. — The continent, thus hidden or protected, is 
formed for the most part of old rocks amongst which the most 
prominent are of Permo-Carboniferous age and bear coal, which 
is found in the Australian sector up to within 300m of the Pole. 
In this sector the rocks have been above sea level since Palaeo- 
zoic times, except where the Ross sea area has broken and sunk 
below it, giving rise to a scries of volcanic centres, of which the 
largest, the Ross island group, still has an active volcano, Mt. 
Erebus, 13,000ft. high. Palaeozoic rocks have not been discovered 
so far in this region, although a graptolite fossil, probably o£ 
Ordovician age, shows that they occur in the South Orkneys. 
Mesozoic rocks have been found in various parts of the archi- 
pelago, a very rich Jurassic fossil flora of ferns, conifers and 
cycads having been studied by Nordcnskjolcl, some of the genera 
found being repre.sented also in the rocks of South America, South 
Africa, India and Australia Cretaceous ammonites have also been 
found, and Tertiary fossils, both of land and of marine forms, 
bring the geological record clown probably to Miocene times, the 
fauna including five genera of extinct penguins Raised beaches 
show an emergence of the land in Quaternary times, and there is 
evidence of a recent glacial period when the inland ice on Graham 
Land was i, 000ft. higher than it is now The most prominent 
features of the scenery are due to eruptive rocks, which have been 
identified as belonging to the eruptive system of the Andes, sug- 
gesting a geologically recent connection between South America 
and the antarctic lands. Volcanic activity is not yet extinct in 
the region. As regards Kaiser Wilhelm II. Land, the Gaussberg 
is a volcanic cone mainly composed of leucite-basalt, but its slopes 
arc strewn with erratic.? presumably transported from the south 
and these include gneiss, niica-schist and quartzite, apparently 
Archaean. 

Much more is known as to the geology of Victoria Land, which 
has been visited by four well-equipped expeditions. From Cape 
North (71® S ) to 86® S. a grand mountain range runs south 
curving to south-eastward, where it vanishes into the unknown 
in lat. 86® S ; it is built up of gneiss and granite, and of hori- 
zontal beds of sandstone and limestone capped with eruptive rock, 
the peaks rising to heights of 8,000, 10,000 and even 15,000ft , the 
total length of the range .so far as known being at least 1,100 miles 
This range rises abruptly from the sea, or from the ice of the 
Great Barrier, and forms a slightly higher edge to the vast snow 
plateau. About 78® S the archipelago of volcanic islands, of 
which Ross island, with the active Mt. Erebus is the largest, 
rise from the sea in front of the range, and at the northern 
extremity the volcanic peaks of the Balleny islands match them 
in height. The composition of the volcanic rocks is similar to 
that of the volcanic rocks of the southern part of New Zealand 
The oldest rocks of Victoria Land are apparently banded gneiss 
and gncissic granite, which may be taken as Archaean, Older 
Palaeozoic rocks are represented by greenish-grey slates from the 
sides of the Beardmore glacier and by radiolarian cherts; but the 
most widespread of the sedimentary rocks occurring in vast 
beds in the mountain faces is that which Ferrar named the Beacon 
sandstones, which are of Permo-Carboniferous age. The coast- 
line appears to be of the Atlantic, not the Pacific type, and may 
owe its position and trend to a great fault, or scries of faults, in 
the line of which the range of volcanoes, Mt. Melbourne, Mt. 
Erebus and Mt. Discovery, .stands. Boulders of gneiss, quartzite 
and sandstone have been dredged at so many points between the 
Balleny islands and the Weddell sea that there can be no doubt 
of the existence of similar continental land along the whole of 
that side, at least within the Antarctic Circle. 

Climate. — A vast mass of meteorological observations has now 
been accumulated so that for the parts of the continent most 
visited, that is to say, the South American and the Australian 
sectors, it is possible to summarize the climate with some degree 
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of certainty. The mean temperature appears to be about 5®F 
lower in the southern latitudes than in the corresponding northern 
ones, and the phenomenon of rain is practically unknown within 
the Antarctic Circle. The lowest temperature yet recorded is 
that of — 77°F., but since this was experienced within a few 
miles of the sea it is probable that the inland plateau tempera- 
tures in the winter are considerably lower. Later expeditions 
have confirmed the indications of earlier ones that the pressure 
of the atmosphere increases from the polar circle to the Pole 
itself, though it is clear that this is due in some part to the form 
of the continent itself. It has also been made clear by the work 
of Dr. G. C. Simpson that the weather experienced on the out- 
skirts of the continent is the result of the passage of pressure 
waves and the turbulent motion due to them. 

Such pressure distribution, together with the shape of the 
land, produces the most prominent feature of the antarctic cli- 
mate, excessively strong winds, which when accompanied by 
snow or thick drift are known as blizzards. The most windy 
spots appear to be on the coast near the circle itself. Phenomenal 
records of wind velocity were recorded at Mawson’s headquarters 
in Adelie Land, where not only was the mean annual velocity the 
surprising figure of 50m an hour, but on occasions there were 
prolonged winds of considerably over 100m. per hour. The winds 
experienced in Graham Land and in the Ross were less extra- 
ordinary but still excessive. The frequency and strength of these 
winds has the effect of preventing the formation close to the 
coast of permanent ice, which is continually being blown off 
shore, and besides being responsible for the perilous drifts of the 
“Endurance,” “Aurora” and other ships, they cause the dense 
belt of pack ice which circumscribes the continent in the spring 
and early summer. There are no reliable figures for the amount 
of precipitation in the form of snow, but it appears probable that 
even in favoured parts the net precipitation on a surface at sea 
level is little more than a foot of snow per annum. A small calcu- 
lation shows further that the net addition of snow to the ice-cap 
must be very much less than that. 

Flora and Fauna. — Recent expeditions have discovered that, 
despite the low temperature of the summer, in w’hich no month 
has a mean temperature appreciably above the freezing point, 
there are on the exposed antarctic land patches of ground with 
a sparse growth of cryptogamic vegetation consisting of mosses, 
lichens, fungi and fresh-water algae. No flowering plants occur 
within the Antarctic Circle or in the immediately adjacent lands 

The marine fauna is very rich and abundant . All the expeditions 
obtained many new species, and the resemblance which occurs 
between many of the forms and those which inhabit the arctic 
seas has given rise to the hypothc.sis that certain species have been 
able to pass from one frigid zone to the other Bird life on sea 
and land is fairly abundant, the most common forms being the 
skua gull, snow petrels and the various species of penguins. The 
penguins are specially adapted for an aquatic life, and depend 
for their food entirely on marine animals The largest species, the 
emperor penguin, inhabits the most southerly coast known on the 
edge of the Great Barrier, and there it breccls at mid-winter, very 
interesting specializations of structure and habit making this 
apparently impossible feat practicable. The social organization 
and habits of the various species of penguins have been carefully 
studied, and show that these birds have arrived at a stage of what 
might almost be called civilization worthy of the most intelligent 
beings native to their continent. The only mammalian life in the 
antarctic is marine, in the form of various species of whales (but 
not. the “right whale”), and a few species of seals which live 
through the winter by keeping open blow -holes in the sea ice 
There is no trace of any land animal except a few species of 
minute wingless insects of a degenerate type. 

Products of the Continent. — Since there are no land animals 
or flowering plants the resources of the region are limited to the 
products of the sea. Of these the most striking are the various 
species of penguins, which inhabit all zones of the region. For- 
tunately for the preservation of such harmless and delightful 
birds their blubber-coated skins do not possess a marketable 
value. The seals also, not being of the fur-bearing kind, are 


more or less immune from human exploitation. There remain the 
whales which in large numbers frequent antarctic seas to feed 
on the minute animals there to be found which in their turn 
ultimately depend for their food upon diatoms, the typical marine 
plants of the region, microscopic in size but so countless in num- 
ber as to colour the sea ice. The rorqual, the humpback and the 
huge blue whale are now all hunted in these seas by modern 
methods and the annual value of the products obtained exceeds 
£3,000,000 sterling. ( 5 > 6 ’ Whales and Whaling ) Until the rise 
of the whaling industry the antarctic can be said to have had no 
political significance, but since the beginning of the century the 
territorial waters of the continent, if not the land itself, have 
acejuired a value and, as will be seen from the map, two sectors 
arc now portions of the British empire and are known as the 
Ross dependency, administered by New Zealand, and the Falk- 
land islands dependency, administered by the Falkland islands. 
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ANTARES, a Scorpii (a Scorpionis), the brightest star in the 
Constellation Scorpio (g.v.), is of a reddish hue and appears at 
the heart of the Scorpion. It is a giant star of low density, having 
a diameter of 360,000,000 miles, according to measurements taken 
on Mt. Wilson. 

ANTE, the name of a stake in certain card games. (See Fan- 
tan ; Poker ) 

ANT-EATER, a term applied to several mammals that live 
mainly upon ants For the Cape ant-eater, see Aard-vark; for 
scaly ant-eater, see Pangolin; for banded ant-eater, see Mar- 
supialia, and for spiny ant-eater see Monotremata and 
Echidna. 

The great ant-eater or ant-bear (Myrmecophaga jnbata) is 
the largest representative of the tropical American family Myr- 
mecophagidae (see also Edentata) It measures 4 ft. in length, 
exclusive of the long bushy tail, which is usually carried bent 
over the back, and reaches a height of 2 ft, at the shoulder. 
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It inhabits the swampy savannas and humid forests of S. and 
Central America, but is nowhere common. Characteristic features 
are the long, tapering snout and the strong curved claws on the 
fore feet. With the latter it not only defends itself effectively 
but also tears holes in the dwellings of ants and termites, cap- 
turing the inhabitants by means of its long, sticky tongue. The 
female produces a single young at a birth. The tamandua ant- 
eaters, typified by Tamandua 
tetradactyla, are smaller and ar- 
boreal, inhabiting the primeval 
forests of S.and Central America 
Also arboreal is the little or two- 
toed ant-eater (Cyclopes dtdac- 
tylus) of the same region, abom 
the size of a rat and yellowish 

NATURAL HIRTORY COlOUL 

The great ant-eater (myrme- ANTE-CHAPEL, the term 
coPHAGA JUBATA). OF SOUTH AND givcn to that portiou of a chapel 
central AMERICA. WHOSE STRONG which lics on the western side of 
CL^ws ENABLE HIM TO PLUNDER (hc choir scrccn In some of 
the colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the ante-chapel is carried north and south across the west 
end of the chapel, constituting a western transept or narthex This 
model, based on Merton college chapel (r.tth century), of which 
only chancel and transept were built though a nave was projected, 
was followed at Wadham, New and Magdalen colleges, Oxford, in 
the new chapel of St John’s college, Cambridge, and in Eton col- 
lege In Jesus college, Cambridge, the transept and a short nave 
constitute the ante-chapel; in Clare college an octagonal vestibule 
serves the same purpose; and in Christ’s, Trinity and King’s col- 
leges, Cambridge, the ante-chapel is a portion of the main chapel, 
divided off from the chancel by the choir screen 
ANTE-FIXAE, in architecture, the vertical blocks terminat- 
ing, at the eaves, each row of the covering tiles of a roof in a 




classic building, and forming a cresting along the cornice. They 
were often decorated with the anthemion (q v ) ornament, and 
made of either tile or marble 

ANTELOPE, a zoological name which was applied by the 
earlier English naturalists, and afterwards by Buffon, to the 
Indian blackbuck, which is thus entitled to rank as the antelope 
No true antelopes are American, the prongbuck (Ant do copra), 
which is commonly called “ante- 
lope " in the United States, repre- 
senting a distinct group; while the 
Rocky mountain or white goat 
stands on the borderland between 
antelopes and goats. 

The first group or subfamily, 
the liubahttae, includes four dis- 
tinct genera, Buhalis the harte- 
becsts, Domahscus the hirola or 
Hunter’s hartebeest, bontebok, 
blesbok, sassaby, and tiang. Con- 
.. <0...... K , .0=, the Knu, and Gordon 

r,a 1 -THE LEUWEL HARTEBEEST ‘hc bfindlcd RPU OT biuc wildc- 
(BUBALis LELWEL), ONE OF THE bccst The subfamily is confincd 
SEVERAL SPECIES OF LARGE ANTE- to Africa; thc members of this 
LOPE CONFINED TO AFRICA group arc* large antelopes, with 

horns in both .sexes The hartebeests are characterized by their long 
faces, ungainly bodies, and high horn-pedicle; the horns, which are 
ringed, lyrate and more or less strongly angulated, rise almost ver- 
tically from the cylindrical pedicle. The neck is unmaned and the 
tail is moderately long, the height of thc withers (43 to 54in ) 
greatly exceeds that of the hindciuarters. Eight species of harte- 
beest are now recognized, the most important of which are the 
following, the bubal hartebeest (B. busclaphus) from north Africa, 
the western hartebeest (B. major) from west Africa, Coke’s harte- 
beest (B. cokei) from ea.st Africa, the Cape hartebeest (B. 
caama) (fig. i), the lelwel hartebeest (B. lelwel) from west and 
cast Africa, and Lichtenstein’s hartebeest (B. lichtensteim) from 
south-central and east Africa. In Damaliscus, the bastard harte- 
beests, the withers are generally less elevated and the horns 
arise directly from the head. The hirola or Hunter’s hartebeest 
(D. hunten) has a white chevron-like marking on thc forehead; 
It is found only on the north side of the Tana valley in Jubaland, 
ea'it Africa. The bontebok (D. pygargus) and blesbok (D. 
albifrons) are two closely allied south African .species which once 
existed in countless thousands, but are now reduced to a few 
herds preserved on various farms in south Africa. The sassaby, 
or tsesebe (D. lunatus), originally from Cape Colony, where 
it is now extinct, is distributed over a large area of south-eastern 
Africa, from thc Orange river to northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land The gnu or black wildebeest (Connochaetes gnu) tfig 
2) differs from thc hartebeests 
and their allies in thc presence of 
tufts of hair on the face, a well- 
developed mane, a horse-like tail, 
and a very broad muzzle Thc 
horns arc smooth, not ringed, and 
the teats four in number, not two 
as in the hartebeests. As a truly 
wild animal this species no longer 
exists; formerly it was widely dis- 
tributed over the plains of Cape 
Colony and the Orange Free 
State The brindled gnu or blue 
wildebeest (Gorgon taurinus) may be distinguished from the 
typical gnu by the smaller hindquarters and higher withers, and 
the horns, instead of curving forwards over the face as they do in 
Connochaetes, spread out laterally 'Fhe various races of brindled 
gnu range over a large part of Africa from Kenya Colony to south 
of the Zambezi. 

The second group, the subfamily Cephalophinae, contains the 
duikers, or duikerboks, of Africa; the species, which are very 
numerous, are all of small or medium size and are characterized 
by their spike-like horns, which are generally present in both sexes. 
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their naked muzzles, large face glands, and well-developed lateral 
hoofs; the female has four teats. The subfamily includes three 
genera: (i) Cephalophus, the forest duikers, distinguished by the 
short, comparatively stout horns and the uniform colour of the 
coat. The majority of the species and subspecies, some 34 of 
which are now recognized, inhabit the great equatorial forests. This 
genus contains the largest members of the group, the yellow- 
backed duiker (C. sylvkultrix) and Jentink’s duiker (C. jenltnki), 
both of which stand about 30 to 34in. at the shoulder; otherwise 
the species are of medium size (height i6-z4in ). (2) Guevei, 
the blue duikers, are the smallest members of the subfamily, and 
have very small horns, usually pre.sent in both sexes The colour 
of the coat varies from grey to dark brown About 16 different 
forms have received names, and they inhabit the same forests 
as the forest duikers, (3) Sylvicapra, the bush duikers, have 
long and slender horns, directed upwards so as to form an obtuse 
angle with the line of the face The genus contains a single 
species ( 5 , grimmia), which is widely distributed over south, 
central, east and west Africa. 

The third subfamily, Oreotraginae, the klipspringers, contains 
but a single genus and species {Orcotragm oreotragiis) ^ dis- 
tinguished from all other antelopes by the coarse, pithy hair, 
and by the narrow and cylindrical hoofs. The horns, usually 
present only in the males, are short and spike-like, rising almost 
vertically above the eyes. The various races arc widely dis- 
tributed over the more mountainous parts of Africa, from 
Abyssinia southwards to Cape Colony 

The fourth subfamily is the Neotraginae, which contains six 
distinct types of antelope, the oribis {Ourebia), the grysbok 
(Nototragus), the sLeinboks {Raphicerus), the sunis {NeiO- 
iragtts), the pygmy antelopes (liy!arnu 6 ), and the royal antelope 
(Neotragus). The subfamily is widely clistributed over a great 
part of Africa. Irom Cape Colony to Abyssinia, and from Kenya 
Colony to Liberia and Gambia. The oribis have a bare, glandular 
patch beneath each ear; lateral hoofs are present and the horns 
are slender and ringed in the basal half. The grysbok {Noto- 
tragus tnelanoiis) and remaining members of the subfamily are 
distinguished from the oribis by the ab.sence of the bare patches 
below the ears. The grysbok is further characterized by the 
presence of small lateral hoofs and a speckled coat. Typically 
from Cape Colony, the grysbok extends as far north as the 
Zambezi and Mozambique. The steinbok {Raphicerus campestris) 
is very similar to the grysbok but differs in the absence of lateral 
hoofs. The members of this genus are found over a large part of 
south Africa, and spread as far north as Mount Elgon. The three 
groups of dwarf antelopes are all very clo.sely allied; the sunis 
(Nesotragus) stand about 13 or 1410. at the shoulder and possess 
relatively long (3 to sin ) and strongly ringed horns The various 
species and races are confined to east Africa and Zanzibar. In the 
pygmy antelopes {Ilylarnus) the shoulder height is about equal to 
that of the sunis, but the horns arc smaller and nearly smooth; the 
genus is confined to west and equatorial Africa The royal ante- 
lope {Neotragus pygmaeus), the only member of the genus, is only 
about loin, high, being the smallest of all true ruminants; the 
horns are very small and unringed. This species inhabits the 
west coast from Liberia to southern Nigeria. 

The fifth subfamily, the Madoguinae, contains three genera, 
the dik-diks, representing two distinct types, Madoqua and 
Rhynchotragui, and the beira, the sole member of the genus 
Dorcotragus. The dik-diks are distinguished from the last sub- 
family and the beira by a more or less marked elongation of the 
muzzle and the presence of a tuft of long hair on the crown The 
various species are confined to east Africa, from Abyssinia to 
Tanganyika Territory, with the exception of one isolated form 
from Angola and Damaraland. The beira {D, melanotis), which 
was formerly considered to belong to the subfamily Antihpinae, 
is considerably larger than the dik-diks (which stand only 13 or 
i4in at the shoulder), measuring about 23in in height. The 
ears are of great size, and the horns, which are spike-like and 
ringed basally, measure from 4 to 5in. in length. This species is 
found only in Somaliland and Abyssinia. 

In the sixth subfamily, the Reduncime, we again meet with 


antelopes of large size; the five types constituting the group 
are as follow: waterbucks {Kobus), lechwes (Onotragtis) , kobs 
{Adenota), reedbucks {Redunca), and the Vaal rhebok (Pelea). 
Horns are present only in the male sex and the muzzle is naked. 
The waterbucks, lechwes and kobs, the largest members of the 
subfamily, may be distinguished by their long, lyrate horns, the 
absence of a bare patch below the ears, and the full development 
of the lateral hoofs. The typical waterbuck {K. ellipsiprymnus) 
is found over a large area of east Africa from Somaliland to Lake 
Ngami. The lechwes {Onotragus) are intermediate in size be- 
tween the waterbucks and kobs; they range over south-central, 
central and east Africa as far north as the Sudan, whereas the 
kobs inhabit equatorial Africa, the Sudan and Rhodesia. The 
reedbucks {Redunca) are distinguished by their short tails, small 
lateral hoofs, and the presence of a bare patch of skin below each 
ear. The shoulder height varies from 28 to 3 yin., and the species 
is widely distributed over the greater part of Africa south of 
the Sahara. The Vaal rhebok {Pelea capreolus) is distinguished 
by its upright, spike-like horns and woolly hair; it is essentially a 
south African animal. The dibatag {Ammodorcas clarkei) is 
now considered as related to the waterbucks and impala as well 
as to the gazelles and gerenuk; its exact systematic position is 
not yet determined. In general shape this animal resembles a 
long-necked gazelle, with horns rather like those of a reedbuck; 
it is found only in Somaliland. 

The seventh subfamily, the Aepycerotinae, contains the im- 
paia, or palla {Aepyceros melampus) , characterized by the lyrate 
horns of the males and the ab.sence of lateral hoofs. It ranges 
over a considerable part of Africa, as far north as Angola in the 
west and Kenya Colony in the east. 

The Saigime, the eighth subfamily, contains the saiga {Saiga 
tariarica) of the Kirghiz steppes; it is a sheep-like antelope with 
a curiously inflated and trunk-like nose with the nostrils opening 
downwards. 

Closely allied to the saiga is the chiru {Pantholops hodgsoni), 
the only living representative of the ninth subfamily, Pantholopi- 
nae; this species is remarkable for its long, graceful horns, which 
are strongly ringed on their front surfaces. The chiru is confined 
to the plateau of Tibet. 

The tenth subfamily, the Antilopinae, contains the typical ante- 
lope or blackbuck {Antilope cervtcapra), the gazelles {Gazella), 
the gerenuk (Lithocratmis wal- 
leri), and the springbuck {Anti- 
dorcas marsupialh). The black- 
buck, confined to the Indian 
peninsula, is easily recognized by 
its long, spirally twisted horns, 
which are normally developed 
only in the male sex The gazelles 
are widely distributed over west- 
ern and central Asia, peninsular 
India and northern and eastern 
Africa. Horns are usually present 
in both sexes, but certain Asiatic 
gazelles have hornless females. 
Some of the African species, such 
as Grant’s gazelle {C. granti) 
and Soemmerring’s gazelle {G. 
Fio. J.-THE CEMSEUCK OR ciFE ^«emmenmgi) are of fairly large 
ORYX (ORYX GAZELLA). AN ANTE- sizc, Standing 34 to 3S^m. at the 
LOPE WITH ALMOST STRAIGHT shouldcr. The springbuck is dis- 
HORNs. FOUND ONLY IN THE Unguishcd from the gazelles by 
MOUNTAINS OF SOUTH AFRICA presence on the middle line of 

the loins of an evertible pouch lined with long white hairs capable 
of erection. The range includes south Africa, as far north as the 
Zambezi and Mossamedes. The gerenuk is at once distinguishable 
from the other members of the subfamily by the great elongation 
of the neck and limbs. This species is found only in Somaliland 
and adjacent parts of east Africa. 

The eleventh subfamily, the Oryginae, is composed of a series 
of large antelopes which have long, either straight, backwardly 
curved, or spirally twisted horns, which are present in both sexes. 
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Three genera are distinguishable, Oryx including the gemsbuck, 
beisa, white oryx, and Arabian oryx; Hippotragus including the 
extinct blaaubok, the roan antelope, and the sable antelope; and 
Addax with but a single species, the addax. The horns are nearly 
straight in the gemsbuck ( 0 . gazella) (fig. 3), the beisa (O beisa) 
and Arabian oryx ( 0 . leucoryx ) ; in the white oryx ( 0 . algazel) 
they bend backwards in a sabre-like sweep. The gemsbuck in- 
habits south-west Africa and Angola, while the beisa is found in 
the country from Suakin, on the Red sea, southwards through 
Somaliland to Kilimanjaro The white oryx ranges across the 
desert from west Africa to the eastern Sudan, and the Arabian 
oryx extends from southern Ara- 
bia to Mesopotamia. In the 
genus Hippotragus the horns 
rise nearly vertically above the 
eyes, after which they sweep 
backward in a bold scimitar-like 
curve. The roan antelope {H. 
equintis) is a very large species, 
with stout and comparatively 
short horns. Roan antelopes are 
widely distributed over the 
greater part of Africa south of 
the Sahara, excluding the equa- 
torial forest zone. The sable 
antelope {H. tiiger) is rather 
smaller, but the horns are some- 
times of great size, in the Angolan 
race the record horn-length being as much as 64 inches 'fhe 
range includes a large part of south, south-central and oast 
Africa. The addax is easily distinguished by its long, spirally 
twisted horns; it is distributed over the deserts of northern Africa 
as far south as Senegal in the west and Dongola in the eastern 
Sudan. 

The twelfth and last subfamily of the anteloi:)es is the 
Tragdaphime, which includes the bushbucks {T ragelaphus) , 
situtungas {Limuotragus), kudus {Strepsiceros), bongo (Boocer- 
cits), elands (Tauro tragus), four-homed antelope {Tetracerus), 
and nilgai (Boselaphus). The members of this group are large, 
medium or small-sized antelopes with the horns, except in the 
bongo and elands, present only in the males. The harnessed ante- 
lopes, or bushbucks, are frequently brilliantly coloured, the body 
being bright rufous or orange, 
with a white nasal chevron, and 
longitudinal and transverse 
stripes on the body The true 
bushbucks ( 7 '. senptus) (tig 
4) are widely distributed over 
south, central, east and west 
Africa, The nyala ( 7 \ angasi) 
is a much larger species with 
larger horns. The male nyala is 
slaty grey in colour, while the 
female is bright chestnut with 
the white markings of a bush- 
buck The distributional area 
is restricted to south-east Africa. 

The mountain bushbuck (T. 
buxtoni) is the largest mem- 
ber of the genus, standing nearly as high as the kudu. This 
fine species hails from the Sahatu mountains in Gallaland. The 
situtungas {L. spekei) are about equal to the nyala in general 
dimensions; they are distinguished by their elongated hoofs, a 
special adaptation to enable them to walk on the soft mud. The 
range extends throughout a large area of south-central and 
central Africa to as far north as the Sudan, and westwards through 
the Congo to west Africa. The kudus are represented by two 
very distinct species, S. strepsiceros, the greater kudu (fig. 5), 
standing nearly 5ft. at the shoulder and possessing exceptionally 
fine, ^irally twisted horns, and the lesser kudu ( 5 . imberbis) 
which is only 41 in in height, and carries much smaller horns. 
The former is widely distributed over the greater part of Africa 
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south of the Sahara, while the latter is restricted to Abyssinia, 
Somaliland, Kenya Colony and Tanganyika Territory. The bongo 
(B. euryceros) is a large antelope and has very massive horns. It 
is bright chestnut in colour, with from ten to thirteen white ver- 
tical stripes on the body. The distributional area includes a large 
part of equatorial Africa, spreading southward.s to Katanga. The 
elands are the largest of all the antelopes, adult bulls standing 
nearly six feet at the shoulder. Two w'ell-marked species can be 
distinguished, T. oryx, the common eland, and T. derbianus, Lord 
Derby’s eland. The latter is distinguished by the larger and 
heavier horns and the broader ears T oryx is distributed over 
the greater part of Ethiopian Africa, while T. derbianus spreads 
across Africa from Senegambia to the Sudan and southwards to 
the Congo. The four-horned antelope, or chousingha iT. quadri- 
cornis), is distinguished from all other antelopes by the presence 
of two pairs of horns in the males, of which the front pair are the 
smaller; it is found only in peninsular India. The nilgai {B. 
tragocamelus) is easily recognized by the bluish-grey tint of the 
adult bulls and the single pair of comparatively small horns; the 
range is confined to peninsular India 

Extinct Antelopes . — Only a few lines can be devoted to ex- 
tinct antelopes, the earliest of which apparently date from the 
European Miocene. An antelope from the Lower Pliocene of 
northern India known as Bubalis, or Damaliscus palaeindicus, 
indicates the occurrence of the hartebeest group in that country. 
Kobus also occurs in the same formation, as does likewise Hippo- 
tragus. Palaeoryx from the corresponding horizon in Greece and 
Samos is to .some extent intermediate between Hippotragus and 
Oryx Gazelles are common in the Miocene and Pliocene of both 
Europe and Asia Elands and kudus appear to have been repre- 
sented in India during the Pliocene; the European Palaeoreas of 
the same age sccm.s to be intermediate between the two, while 
Protragelaphus is evidently another European representative of 
the group. 

Bibliography — P L S( later and O Thomas, The Book of Ante- 
lopes (1804-1Q00) ; R. Lydekker and J. G. Dollman, The Game Ani- 
mals of India (1924) and The Game Animals of Africa (1926). 

(J O.D.) 

ANTEMNAE, ancient village of Latium, west of the Via 
Salana, 2m. north of Rome, where the Anio falls into the Tiber. 
It is said that Romulus took it after the rape of the Sabine 
women, and that it helped the Tarquins. Certainly it soon lost 
its independence, and in Strabo’s time was a mere village. The 
site is very strong; traces of outer walls and huts, wells and a cis- 
tern have been found 

ANTENATAL CLINICS. In Grc.'it Britain, at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century the only antenatal clinic was that of 
Dr. J. W. Ballantync at the Edinburgh Royal Maternity hos- 
pital It was not till igis that a definite scheme was initiated to 
promote the antenatal supervision of the exp)ectant mother and 
her unborn child, which is now recognized as the fundamental 
basis of all successful maternity and child welfare work. In 1915 
experimental antenatal clinics were attached by the National 
League for Health, Maternity and Child Welfare to six existing 
London infant welfare centres, and on the lines then laid down 
similar clinics have since been established by* local authorities 
and voluntary infant welfare institutions in all parts of the coun- 
try. 

By the end of 1917 there were 122 antenatal climes at work, 
caring for approximately 10,300 expectant mothers (only 1-5 per 
cent of those to whom children were bom during the year). By 

1925 the number of clinics had risen to 675, while at the end of 

1926 there were 772 antenatal clinics in England and Wales 
alone. They are attended voluntarily by pregnant women who 
desire to obtain medical advice and instructive help in the manage- 
ment of their health throughout pregnancy, with a view to the 
ultimate production of a normal child A medical practitioner, 
with special qualifications for the task, attends to make :ill neces- 
sary examinations and give the advice required, in order that 
due precautions may be taken and preparations made, if any 
difficulties are foreseen in connection with the confinement. From 
10-15 mothers are usually seen at each session. Close co-operation 



Fig. 4. — THE FEMALE BUSHBUCK 
OF AFRICA, WHICH DIFFERS FROM 
THE MALEi IM COLOUR AND IN 
ABSENCE OF HORNS 



Fig. S. — THE MALE KUDU (STREP- 
SICEROS CAPENSIS) STANDS NEARLY 
5 FT. AT THE SHOULDERS AND HAS 
FINE SPIRALLY TWISTED HORNS 
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between the local medical practitioners, midwives and public 
health officials has proved essential Dental supervision has also 
done much to improve the health of expectant mothers and to 
facilitate subsec^uently the natural feeding of their infants In 
most cases the antenatal clinic is linked up with appropriate 
hospitals or other institutions where treatment can he obtained, 
since the clinic itself is for preventive advice and not for cure 
Simple talks and demonstrations are given on hygiene, clothing, 
food, etc , and the mothers arc shown how to prepare the neces- 
sary layettes and cradles. 

Dame Janet Campbell, of the Ministry of Health, says “Until 
antenatal supervision is accepted by patients and their advisers 
as the invariable duty of the professional attendant engaged for 
the confinement, we shall never make substantial progress towards 
the reduction of maternal death and injury ” 

In all countries where maternity and child welfare work is 
carried on, antenatal clinics also find a place, though they are 
neither as popular nor as well attended as arc the post-natal 
clinics, or infant welfare centres The early Victorian shyness on 
the subject has still to be overcome. That there is need for 
greatly increased antenatal supervision, is shown by the fact that 
the deaths of mothers in childbirth and of children under one 
month of age (which are usually due to antenatal defects) are 
not decreasing in any country in the same proportion as the 
mortality rate of children under one year of age 

United States. — In the United States the first antenatal work, 
or prenatal as it is known there, was begun in June, 1907, by the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor in connec- 
tion with the Caroline rest and pediatric department of the New 
York outdoor medical clinic As early as 1901, however, the Visit- 
ing Nurses association of Boston had begun to instruct expectant 
mothers in suitable care and hygiene, and the Visiting Nurses 
association of Chicago in 1906 was also definitely engaged in the 
same task In 1909 the Women's Municipal league of Boston 
sponsored the first antenatal measures deliberately designed to 
decide (heir effect upon supervised mothers and their children 

The Federal children’s bureau came into existence in April, 
1912, but ill first antenatal clinics organized under its direction 
were merely sporadic Realization that many of the 23,000 esti- 
mated deaths in childbirth in 1918 wepc preventable led to the 
introduction in 1919 of the Act which has done moie to establish 
antenatal clinics in the United States than anything else, “An Act 
for the promotion of the Welfare of Maternity and Infancy ” It 
was modelled closely upon the English Maternity Act and, after 
two attempts, was passed in 1921 with the weight of public 
opinion behind it created by the National League of Women 
Voters, the General Federation of Women's Clubs, the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers a.ssociations, some 15 
other national agencies and many State and local organizations 
It is popularly known as the “Sheppard-T owner Act” after the 
senator and congressman who respectively introduced it. (See 
Matlrnity and Infant Welfare.) The funds released by this 
Act made possible permanent antenatal clinics The number con- 
ducted at the end of the fiscal year 1927 by the Federal Bureau, 
in co-operation with the various States was about 290, of which 
205 were combined prenatal and child health centres During 
1923-27 approximately 30,000 conferences were held at which 
some form of prenatal care or advice was given About 340.000 
expectant mothers were reached through personal contact at con- 
ferences, or centres, through home visits made by nurses and other 
avenues. Over 90,000 sets of prenatal letters were sent out by the 
States in the tw'o years 1926-27 

According to figures (1927; supplied by the American Hospital 
Association, 1,992 hospitals report out-patient departments, prac- 
tically every one conducting in some form or other antenatal 
clinics; 756 were general hospitals, approximately all with exten- 
sive antenatal clinic service; 200 clinics emphasized prenatal 
care In addition, 80 medical colleges conducted antenatal clinics 
and 26 were held independently or connected with lying-in insti- 
tutions. 

Many institutions maintain antenatal clinics in addition to 
some 1,150 conducted by the authorities, hospitals and medical 


colleges — the American Red Cross, for instance, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and some 50 other organizations 
In its survey of 86 cities the American Child Health association 
found that in 1923 antenatal clinics were operated entirely under 
private auspices in 19 cities and by the municipality in 16; and 
an official survey of the 100 chief cities in 1923 reported that of 
prenatal activities carried on in 73 cities, voluntary agencies spon- 
sored them in 32, official agencies in 31, and municipal and volun- 
tary support in 10 As example, the privately supported Mater- 
nity Center association. New York city, established in May, iqi8, 
carries on a most outstanding piece of work. Formed in response 
to a call issued by the Commissioner of Health to various official 
and other represent at iv'cs, this association has formulated stand- 
ards of nursing technique and a plan of work used widely in the 
States, During 1922-27 about 2,200 nurses spent periods there 
ranging from one week to four months either in observation work 
or training 

The sparsely populated territories with their great distances 
are still entirely without antenatal clinics and many expectant 
mothers suffer great hardship An attempt was made to meet the 
situation with “healthmobiles,” automobiles outfitted as centres 
with a physician and a nurse or two in attendance, but it has been 
discontinued. 

Bibliography — Sec Mrs. Max West, Development of Prenatal Care 
m the United States (Transactions, American Association for the 
Studv and Prevention of Intant Mortality, 1914) , Reports on Public 
Health and Medical Subjects, No 25, Maternal Mortality (H M 
Stationery Otfice, 1924) , Dr. S Josephine Baker, Child Hygiene 
(Harper’s Association, 1925), Municipal Health Department Practice 
for the year 1023 (Public Health Bulletin No 164, 1926) ; Annual 
Reports of the US. Children’s Bureau 1914-27; Publications of the 
US. Children’s Bureau, 1914-27, Harry H. Moore, American Medi- 
cine and the People’s Health (1927). 

ANTENNA, a device l^or radiating or absorbing radio waves 
There are two general classes of antennae, the condenser and the 
coil The condenser type consists of an elevated horizontal 
aerial, together with a connection to the ground or to a network 
of wires near the ground, called a counterpoise The coil type 
consists ot a few turns of wire wound around a vertical frame 
which, for broadcast reception, may be 2 or 3(1 square. 

ANTENNA RESISTANCE, in radio transmission, an ef- 
fective resistance which is numerically equal to the average power 
in the entire antenna circuit divided by the square of the effective 
current at the point of maximum current Antenna resistance in- 
cludes radiation resistance, ground re.sislance, radio-frequency 
rc\sis(ancc of conductors in antenna circuit, equivalent resistance 
due to corona, eddy currents, insulator leakage, dielectric loss 
and so on. 

ANTENOR, an Athenian sculptor, of the latter part of the 
6th century bc He was the author of the group of the tyranni- 
cides Harmodius and Aristogeiton, set up by the Athenians on 
the expulsion of the Peisistralidae, and carried away to Persia by 
Xerxes A basis with the .signature of Antenor, son of Eumares, 
has been .shown to belong to one of the dedicated female figures 
of archaic style which have been found on the Acropolis of 
Athens 

See E. A. Gardner’s Handbook of Greek Sculpture, i. p. 182. 

ANTENOR, in Greek legend, head of the peace-party in Troy 
during the Trojan War Because of this, he was spared when the 
city Icll. A late legend makes him betray the city Afterwards, 
he either rebuilt Troy or settled at Cyrene, or became the founder 
of Pa I avium 

Homer, Iliad iii. 148, vii. 347; Horace, Epp. i. 2, 9; Livy i. i; 
Pindar, Pythia, v. 83; Virgil, Aen. i. 242. 

ANTEQUERA (anc Anticaria), a city in southern Spain, 
province of Malaga. Pop. (1920) 31,526. A fortress town of 
the Muslim period, taken by the Christians in 1410, it occupies 
a commanding position overlooking the structural depression 
followed by the river Guadalhorce (see Andalusia) The Sierra 
de las Torcales, on the south side of this depression, is celebrated 
for its scenery and is quarried for marble; the Pena de los 
Enamorados, or “Lovers’ Rock,” a crag rising from the flat of 
the vega, owes its name to the legend adapted by Robert Southey 
in his Latla arui Manuel. In the east suburbs of Antequera is the 
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Cueva de Merja, one of the most important dolmens of the Pen- 
insula. Woollen fabrics are manufactured, and the sugar industry 
(est. 1890) employs several thousand hands. 

ANTEROS, pope for some weeks at the end of 235 He died 
on Jan. 3 236. According to the Liber Pontificates, he was mar- 
tyred for having ordered a collection of the acts of the martyrs 
to be made, and included in the archives of the Church. His 
original epitaph was discovered in the Catacombs in 1854. 

ANTHELION, the luminous ring or halo sometimes seen in 
Alpine or polar regions surrounding the .shadow of the head of an 
observer cast upon a bank of cloud or mist. The halo diminishes 
in brightness from the centre outwards, and is probably due to the 
diffraction of light. Under favourable conditions four concentric 
rings may be seen round the shadow of the observer’s head, the 
outermost, which seldom appears, having an angular radius of 40°. 

ANTHELMINTICS are remedies used either to kill or to 
cause the expulsion of intestinal worms, in the former ca.se being 
known as vermicides, in the latter as vermifuges Cathartics, 
since they cause the expulsion of worms, are vermifuges U.sed 
alone, however, they are rarely wholly effective, it being neces- 
sary to weaken, narcotize or kill the parasite first. For this pur- 
pose the vermicides are used. The chief characteristic of the lat- 
ter drugs is that they have a more profound effect on the parasite 
than on the host, since they are absorbed only very .slowly by the 
intestinal canal. The vermicides produce their best results when 
taken on a fasting stomach, preceded by purgation and a very 
light diet and followed by thorough purgation within a few hours 
to remove the dead or weakened worms Drugs frequently used 
in the treatment of hookworm are chenopodium oil, thymol and 
carbon tetrachloride; in the treatment of tapeworm, aspidium and 
pelletierine; in the treatment of roundworm, santonin and spigclia 

ANTHEM, derived from the Gr. avriefioiva, through the 
Saxon antejn, a word which originally had the same meaning as 
antiphony {qv). It is now, however, generally restricted to a 
form of church music, particularly in the service of the Church 
of England, in which it is appointed by the rubrics to follow the 
third collect at both morning and evening prayer, “in choirs and 
places where they sing ” It is just as usual in this place to have an 
ordinary hymn as an anthem, which is a more elaborate composi- 
tion than the congregational hymns. Anthems may be written 
for solo voices only, for the full 
choir, or for both, and according 
to this distinction are called re- 
spectively Verse, Full, and Full 
with Verse Though the anthem 
of the Church of England is anal- 
xigous to the motet of the Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran Churches, 
both being written for a trained 
choir and not for the congrega- 
tion, it is as a musical form essen- 
tially English in its origin and 
development Tallis, Tye, Byrd 
and Farrant in the i6th century; 

Orlando Gibbons, Blow, and Pur- 
cell in' the 17th, and Croft, Boyce, 

James Kent, James Nares, Ben- 
jamin Cooke, and Samuel Arnold 
in the 18th were famous com- 
posers of anthems. 

ANTHEMION (pi. An- 
themia), a conventional design ,, 

• C 1 f 1 ^ Various EXAMPLES OF ANTHEMION 

consisting of a number of radiat- ^pper left and bottom figure, are 
ing petals, developed by the from the Erechtheum (g v ). Central 
Greeks from the Egyptian and 
Asiatic form known as the lotus palmette. One of the most fertile 
sources of decorative ornament, it was not only used widely by 
the Greeks and Romans but occurs also in Byzantine and Roman- 
esque examples and is common in modern work. Used first by the 
Greeks as a decoration on painted pottery, it was later combined 
into bands painted on architectural mouldings, and in the 5th 
century bc. these painted forms came to be carved in relief. It 
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is used especially in bands as a decoration for the cymatium of a 
cornice and singly for acroteria (see Acroterium), ante-fixae 
(q V ) and the top of vertical stele (q.v )■ 

ANTHEMIUS, son of Stephanus of Tralles, Greek mathema- 
tician and architect. He produced, under the patronage of Justin- 
ian, the original and daring plans for the church of St. Sophia in 
Constantinople. The building was finished in 537, but in 558, 
after the death of .Anthemius, it had to be restored, owing to the 
collapse of the dome. Anthemius wrote a treatise on burning 
glasses, where in the course of constructions for surfaces to re- 
flect to one and the same point, (i) all rays in whatever direction 
passing through another point, (2) a set of parallel rays, he 
assumes a property of an ellipse not found in Apollonius (the 
equality of the angles subtended at a focus by two tangents drawn 
from a point), and (having given the focus and a double ordinate) 
he u.ses the focus and directrix to obtain any number of points on 
a parabola — the first instance on record of the practical use of the 
directrix. 

A fragment of the treatise, entitled Iltpi irapaSd^uv 
was published by L. Dupuy (1777) and in Ifiit. dr I’ Acad, des Inscr , 
vol. xlii (1786); revised ed by A Westeiman, S<riptores rerum 
mirabilium Crai'ci (1830). On Anthemius generally ste Procopius, De 
Ardific i 1 ; .Agathias Ilht. v. 6-9. (libbon’s Decline and Fall chap .\I. ; 
Bury, Later Roman Empire (1923) p 98 ff. 

ANTHESTERIA, one of the four (or five) Athenian fes- 
tivals in honour of Dionysus, held annually for three days (iith- 
13th) in the month of Aufhestcrton (Feb -March). Its object 
was to celebrate the maturing of the wine stored at the previous 
vintage, and the beginning of spring On the first day, called 
PithoK’ia -(“opening of the casks"), libations were offered from 
the newly opened casks to the god of wine, all the household 
joining in the festivities The rooms and the drinking vessels 
in them were adorned with spring flowers, as were also the chil- 
dren over three years of age. The second day, named Choes 
(“feast of beakers”), was a time of merry-making. The people 
dressed themselves gaily, some in the disguise of the mythical 
personages in the suite of Dionysus, and paid a round of visits 
to their acciuaintances. Others poured libations on the tombs 
of deceased relatives. On the part of the State, this day was the 
occasion of a peculiarly solemn and secret ceremony in one of 
the sanctuaries of Dionysus in the Lenaeum, in which the 
basilifina, wife of the archon basileus (“king-archon”), went 
through a ceremony of mainage to the wine god. The days on 
which the Pitlioii’ia and Choes were celebrated were both re- 
garded as ill-omened, necessitating expiatory libations; on them 
the souls of the dead came up from the underworld and walked 
abroad, people chewed leaves of whitethorn and smeared their 
doors with tar to protect themselves from evil The third day 
was named Chutroi (feast of pots), a festival of the dead 
Cooked pulse was offered to Hermes, in his capacity of a god 
of the lower world, and to the souls of the dead. It is uncertain 
whether the name is connected with Gr. anthos, flower. 

See F Hiller von Gartringcn in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencykhpadie 
(sv), J. Girard in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire dei Anti- 
qmth (sv. “Hionysia”) ; and F. A. Voigt in Roschcr’s Lextkon der 
Mylholo^ie (s v “Dionysos”); h. W. Verrall, Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, w 1000; A. Mommsen, Festc der Stadt Athen (1898) ; M P. 
Nilsson, Studio de Dionysus Atticis (1900) and Grtechische Feste 
(1906) , G. F. Schomann, Griechist he Allerlhumer, ii p 516, ed. J. H. 
Lipsius (1Q02), J E Harrison, Frolc^omena to the Study of Greek 
Religion (1903) » F- Rohde, Psyche, p. 2^7, 4th ed. (1907). 

ANTHIM THE IBERIAN, a notable figure in the ecclesi- 
astical history of Rumania A Georgian by birth, he came to 
Rumania early in the second half of the 17th century, as a simple 
monk He became bishop of Ramnicu in 1705, and in 1708 arch- 
bi.shop of Wallachia Taking a leading part in the political move- 
ments of the time, he came into conflict with the newly appointed 
Greek ho.spodars, and was exiled to Rumelia. But on his crossing 
the Danube in 1716 he was thrown into the water and drowned, 
as it is alleged, at the instigation of the prince of Wallachia. He 
was a man of great talents and spoke and wrote many Oriental 
and European languages. He acquired a thorough knowledge of 
Rumanian, and helped to introduce that language into the church 
as its official language 
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He was a master printer and an artist of the first order. He 
cut the wood-block^ for the books which he printed in Tirgo- 
vishtea, Ramnicu, Snagov and Bucharest He was also the first 
to introduce Oriental founts of type into Rumania, and he printed 
there the first Arabic missal for the Christians of the East (Ram- 
nicu, 1702). He also trained Georgians in the art of printing, and 
cut the type with which under his pupil Mihail Ishtvanovitch they 
printed the first Georgian Gospels (Tiflis, 1709). Some of his 
pastoral letters are models of style and of language as well as of 
exact and beautiful printing He also completed a whole corpus 
of lectionaries, missals, gospels, etc. 

See M Gaster, Chrestomalhie roimaine (1881), and “Gesch. d. 
rumanischen Litteraf ur,'’ in Groeber, Grundrtsi d rom Phtlologie, 
vol. u. (1899) ; and E Picot, Notice sur Anthim d’Ivtr (Pans, 1886). 

ANTHOCYANINS AND ANTHOXANTHINS. The 

term anlhocyanin has been employed by botanists to denote all 
the water-soluble pigments of flowers and blossoms, but with new 
knowledge of the chemical nature of these colouring matters a 
more exact classification has become possible and the expression 
is now applied to particular substances which are responsible for 
the red, blue, mauve, purple and violet colours of flowers. The 
anthoxanthins are a chemically related class of water-soluble 
yellow or orange pigments possessing relatively feeble tinctorial 
power. The bright yellow, orange and green colours are usually 
due to the pre.sence of one or other of the plastid jiigments 
(xanthophyll, carotin, chloroiihyll etc.), insoluble in watery media 
but soluble in fats and oils These do not occur, as do the antho- 
cyanins, in the cell-sap, and there is no visible chemical link con- 
necting the plastid and anthocyanin pigments. 

One of the most interesting and obvious properties of the 
anthocyanins is the change of colour which they exhibit when 
treated with at ids or alkalis. It is said that Yorkshire children 
turn bluebells red by placing them in ant-hills; the formic acid 
produced by the insects is responsible for this curious result In 
1664 Robert Boyle wrote “Take good Syrrup of Violets, Impraeg- 
nuted with the Tincture of the flowers, drop a little of it upon a 
White paper . . , and on this Liquor let fall two or three drops 
of Spirit either of Salt or Vinegar, or almost any other eminently 
Acid Liquor and upon the Mixture of these you shall find the 
Syrrup immediately turn’d Red. . . . But to improve the Experi- 
ment, let me add what has not been hitherto observ’d, namely, 
that if instead of Spirit of Salt, or that of Vinegar, you drop 
upon the Syrrup of Violets a little Oyl of Tartar per Dehquium 
or the like quantity of Solution of rolashes, and rubb them to- 
gether with your finger, you shall find the Blow Colour of the 
Syrrup turn’d in a moment into a perfect green ” 

It is probable that the green colour resulted from the produc- 
tion of a bright yellow colour by the action of the alkali on an 
anthoxanthin in solution, the anthocyanin retaining its blue colour. 
Many colourless flowers, for example jasmine and Aftttrrhinum, 
develop bright yellow colorations in ammonia. A typical antho- 
cyanin is bluish-red in acid solution, violet in neutral solution and 
blue in alkaline solution. Thus the blue cornflower, the bordeaux- 
red cornflower, the deep red dahlia, and the red rose contain one 
and the same anthocyanin, the variation in colour being simply 
due to the different degrees of acidity and alkalinity of the cell- 
sap More than one anthocyanin may be present in a flower or 
blossom, and the colours of many flowers are due to the presence 
of both anthocyanins and plastid pigments in the tissues Yellow 
wallflowers contain a plastid pigment and an anthoxanthin that 
contributes very little to the total tinctorial effect; the different 
shades of red wallflowers are due to var>’ing proportions of antho- 
cyanin and plastid colouring matters Moreover, very small 
changes, botanically, in varieties or species may be associated with 
the development of different anthocyanins. 

In 1905, Molisch demonstrated the existence of anthocyanin 
crystals in the living plant, and showed that crystals of these pig- 
ments could be readily prepared on a small scale by simple meth- 
ods. For example, petals of the scarlet pelargonium are flattened 
and bruised on a glass surface, covered with a few drops of 75% 
acetic acid and then with a cover-glass and the whole placed under 
a clock-glass to ensure slow evaporation. At the edges of the 


cover-glass or round the petals, crystals gradually make their 
appearance. Grafe, a few years later, carried cut this experiment 
on a larger scale and for the first time isolated an anthocyanin 
pigment in quantity and in a tolerably pure condition. Our knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of the anthocyanins is, however, chiefly due 
to Willstatter who, in a series of masterly researches, opened and 
all but completed a new chapter of organic chemistry. In 1913, 
Willstatter and Everest published an account of an investigation 
of the pigment of the blue cornflower. They found that the colour- 
ing matter “cyanin” exists in the plant as its blue potassium salt, 
but that the substance can also combine with acids to red salts 
and that advantage may be taken of this property in the isola- 
tion of the pure substance. In this case the work involved was 
difticult, the dried blue cornflower petals contained only 0 75% 
of their weight of colouring matter. It was later found that dried, 
deep red dahlia petals contain 20% of their weight of the same 
colouring matter and about 50% of this may be readily isolated 
in the following manner The fresh flowers are extracted with 
acetic acid, methyl-alcoholic hydrochloric acid and volumes of 
ether being then added. This precipitates the chloride, which is 
insoluble in ether, and the salt may then be separated and rc- 
crystallizcd from a solution in 7% hydrochloric acid. It should 
be added that this process is unusually simple and straightforward 
owing to the high percentage of colouring matter in the flowers. 
The work of the florists in developing garden flowers rich in pig- 
ment content has been extraordinarily successful. 

Cyanin chloride has the composition C.,7H„OiflCl and, like all 
the other anthocyanins yet examined, contains sugar in a combined 
form This is readily detached by the action of boiling 20% hydro- 
chloric acid, leaving a .salt, termed cyanidin chloride, which tinc- 
lorially and in many other properties closely resembles cyanin 
chloride The sugar .so detached is gluco.se, C,iH,.408, each molecule 
of cyanin chloride giving rise to one of cyanidin chloride and two 
of glucose : 

c.,vH3,o.„ch 2IL0 -c.,.,H„OnCi [-2Cji..a, 

Cyanin chloride is thus a diglucoside of cyanidin chloride Meco- 
cyanin chloride from the poppy (Papaver rhoeas, purple scarlet 
variety) has the same composition as cyanin chloride and, like 
it, is degraded to cyanidin chloride and glucose (2 molecules) 
The solution of cyanin in aqueous sodium carbonate is blue, 
whereas that of mccocyanin is violet, and there are other diver- 
gencies. The explanation must be sought in the different mode 
of the molecular attachment of the cyanidin and glucose com- 
plexes in the two suiistances. Chiysanthemin, the pigment of the 
deep red garden chrysanthemum, resembles mecocyanin, but its 
molecule gives rise to only one molecule of glucose to each mole- 
cule of a cyanidin salt; it is monoglucosidic. One of the pig- 
ments of the aster very closely resembles chrysanthemin, whilst 
the colouring matters of the sweet cherry and of the sloe are 
apparently allied to mecocyanin, but contain rhamnose as one of 
the sugar components. Very careful treatment of mecocyanin with 
hydrochloric acid causes the loss of only one glucose molecule, and 
the result is chr>'santhemin chloride. It will be observed that sev- 
eral anthocyanins may be regarded as derived from cyanidin and 
that their difterences may be traced to the varying nature of the 
sugars, to the number of sugar molecules attached to one of 
cyanidin, and to the position of such attachment. 

The further work of Willstatter and his colleagues brought to 
light the curious fact that, despite the existence in nature of a 
range of colour unrivalled by art, the number of fundamental 
sugar-free pigments of the type of cyanidin chloride, termed 
anthocyanidins, is very limited. 

Glucosides derived from pelargonidin chloride, Cu,HiiOr.Cl, have 
been found in many plants, for example in Pelargonium zonale, 
the purple-red summer aster, scarlet -red dahlia, the scarlet Salvia, 
and in the skins of radishes. Glucosides and complex glucosides 
derived from delphinidin chloride, CirHuOrCl, occur in the wild 
purple larkspur (^Delphinium consolida) and in the viola. The 
anthocyanin of the peony, peonin, is a diglucoside of peonidin, 
which is simply related to cyanidin and may be converted into it. 
Peonidin chloride has the composition CjJFIuO«Cl, that is, CH» 
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more than cyanidin chloride, and the action of hydriodic acid on 
jieonidin, furnishes CH3I and cyanidin iodide. Similar derivatives 
of delphinidin chloride are obtained by decomposition of the an- 
thocyanins from the bilberry, wild mallow, grape-skins, the petunia 
and Primula hirsuta. These all contain one or more — OCH, 
groups instead of the —OH groups of delphinidin rtiloride. Apart 
from these cases, in which the molecules are slightly modified, 
there are but three known fundamental anthocyanidins, and these 
in turn have been found to be built upon one and the same 
molecular plan. Before considering this, however, it is necessary 
to pay some attention to the anthoxanthins, the main features of 
the chemistry of which were well established before any real in- 
sight into the nature of the anthocyanins had been obtained The 
anthoxanthins are also glucosides, diglucosides or rhamnogluco- 
sidcs, although owing to the processes of extraction and isolation 
adopted, they are frequently decomposed and obtained in the 
sugar-free condition. These substances are more widely distributed 
in different plants and in different parts of plants than are the 
anthocyanins They have a limited but definite utility as mordant 
dyestuffs, giving in many cases bright, fast dyeings owing to their 
capacity for the formation of lakes with certain metallic oxides A 
typical anthoxanthin is quercitrin, CmHanO,,, which is found in 
quercitron bark, an extract of which was introduced by Bancroft as 
a colouring matter in 1775. This bark is derived from a species of 
oak, Querrus velutina, a native of the middle and southern United 
State's The colouring matter is deposited in the inner bark 
and may be obtained by extraction with dilute ammonia. On boil- 
ing the solution with hydrochloric acid the quercitrin is hydrated 
and the products are quercetin, Cir.H,„OT, and the sugar, rhamnosc, 
CaHijOb. Quercetin is a bright yellow, feebly acid substance; it 
combines with strong acids to form orange salts, but these are not 
very stable and are readily dissociated by water Nevertheless, 
this property of salt formation in a non-nitrogenous substance is 
a weaker manifestation of the basic character exhibited by the 
anthocyanins, and it is due to a structural peculiarity common to 
both types. Quercetin is a strong polygenetic mordant dyestuff 
On wool, with a chromium mordant it gives a rcddish-biown 
shade, with an aluminium mordant a brownish-orange shade, with 
a tin mordant a bright orange shade and with an iron mordant an 
olive-black shade Many representatives of this group have been 
isolated and closely investigated by A, G. Perkin, St von Kos- 
tanecki and others. As with the anthocyanins, different glucosides 
yield the same fundamental colouring matter, and moreover the 
—OH groups are sometimes replaced by —OCH,. Derivatives of 
quercetin have been obtained from rue, capers, buckwheat, clo^ er 
flowers. Eucalyptus viacrorhyncha, cotton flowers, onion skins, 
Persian berries, wallflowers, tea leaves, may blossom, horse chest- 
nut, bark of the apple tree, and also from wings, of certain insects 
and many other sources. Although significance must be attached 
to this remarkably wide distribution of quercetin, it is to be noted 
that nature provides more variety among the anthoxanthins than 
among the anthocyanidins. They are already a numerous clan and 
fresh representatives are constantly being discovered 
Among the better known of these colouring matters the follow- 
ing may be mentioned, and it must be understood that in all 
cases the substances occur in the plant in combination with sugars 
Chrysin, CkHlA, is contained in the leaf buds of the poplar; 
apigenin, CrHinOe, in the leaves, stem and seeds of parsley, and 
also in camomile flowers; galangin, C,r.HiciOr„ in galanga root; 
luteolin, C,r.H,.. 0 «, in weld. This is the dried herbaceous plant. 
Reseda luteola, an extract of which formed the oldest known 
European dyestuff, said to have been used by nations north of the 
Alps in the time of Julius Caesar. Weld gives a beautiful and fast 
yellow on silk mordanted with alumina and still finds a limited 
application in the dyeing of certain materials used in military 
uniforms. Kaempferol, also CisH,oOe, occurs in Delphinium con- 
solida and a third isomeride, fisetin, is the colouring matter of the 
wood of Rhus cotinus which comes into commerce as “young 
fustic ” Old fustic is the wood of the tree Chlorophora tinctoria 
and contains morin, CibH,oOt, which is the most important of the 
natural dyestuffs of this group Myricetin, C„,H,oO«, is found in 
the box-myrtle of China and in numerous other plants; its iso- 


merides, gossypetin and quercetagetin, are the colouring matters 
of cotton flowers and the African marigold respectively. 

Constitutional Relationships. — ^The results of the investiga- 
tions made with the object of unravelling the molecular structure 
of these substances have demonstrated that they are all based on 
a single type, and actually the molecules of each of these colour- 
ing matters can be constructed from those of a substance called 
flavone, CibHiuO^, by replacing one or more hydrogen atoms by 
hydroxyl (—Oil) groups 1 'his fact was recognized in some ot 
the above cases at a time whpi» flavone itself was unknown, and 
on account of the interest attaching to the simplest representa- 
tive of an important group of naturally occurring compounds, 
Kostanecki prepared it artificially in 1S98 Muller in 1915 made 
the remarkable discovery that the “meal” or “farina ’ of Primula 
Pulverulenta and P. japonica consisted largely of flavone identical 
with the synthetic prcpaiation of Kostanecki The atoms in the 
molecule of flavone are connected in the manner shown in the 
annexed figure and the various anthoxanthins are substances the 
molecules of which may be imagined to be derived from those 
of flavone by replacing a number of the hydrogen atoms (H) by 
-OH groups, sometimes by —OCH, groups and then attaching 
sugar molecules through the —OH groups. 

Arrauf’cment of Atoms hi the Flavone Molecule 
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Two of the rings in the flavone molecule are benrenc rings and 
the third, containing an oxygen atom, is a pyrone ring (The pre- 
(ise mode ot linkage between carbon atoms is irrelevant to the 
present discu.ssion ) The various positions in the flavone nucleus 
are denoted by numer.ils. and the position of hydroxyl groups in 
some of the above-mentioned anthoxanthins is as follows. — Chry- 
sin, 5.7; apigenin, 4' - 5 - 7 , galangin, 3.5.7; luteolin, 3'. 4'.$ 17; 
kaempferol, 4' 3 5.71 fisetin, 3' 4 ' - 3 * 7 , quercetin, 3' 4'. 3. 5 -.7; 
morin, a' 4'-3 5.7; myricetin, 3' 4' 5' 3 5.7 The nine repre- 
sentatives just cited and several others have been synthesized by 
methods such as to leave no doubt in regard to their molecular 
const itution, and in ail cases the natural and .synthetic products 
have been found by careful comparison to be identical The occur- 
rence of a hydroxyl group in position 3 has a considerable influ- 
ence on the proiTcrties of the colouring matters; those that contain 
It are called “flavonols” and arc usually characterized by more 
powerful tinctorial properties and greater strength as bases than 
isomerides not hydroxylated in this position It has been found 
(hat the sugar molecules are usually attached through oxygen 
atoms in positions 3 or 7. Thus quercetin and quercitrin (see 
above) have the respective constitutional formulae if the con- 
ventional hexagonal symbols are used for rings: 

OH OH 

'“'T'l ' ” a„.l Y " 1 

Y NiH CJIuOr, 

OH OH 

These were determined by modifying the free —OH groups in 
quercitrin, subsequently detaching the sugar group and detecting 
the situation of the free —OH groups thus produced. A com- 
parison of the composition of the flavoncs and flavonols with 
(hat of the anthocyanidins discloses a simple relation. Cyanidin 
chloride, CibHuOqCI, is just HCl more than luteolin, CmHioOs. 
Cyanidin chloride is not, however, luteolin hydrochloride, although 
the relation between the substances is very close, and on treat- 
ment with hot aqueous alkalis, cyanidin and luteolin give identical 
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fission products. These have the benzene rin^s intact so that 
cyanidin and lutcolin, if the former is based on the fla\one ring 
system, can differ only in the pyrone ring portion of the molecular 
structure In accordance with modern conceptions, the formation 
of ammonium chloride from ammonia and hydrogen chloride 
involves the passage of the positively charged hydrogen atom 
(proton) to the ammonia forming a positively charged complex 
This leaves a negatively charged chlorine atom and the process 

1-1 

may be represented by the scheme NH, and IICl— >NH4{C1 
Similarly, the pyrom* salts are formed by the proton of the acid 
passing to an oxygen atom, ,ind we can formulate lutcolin hydro- 
chloride on the probable assumption that the proton combines 
with oxygen in position 4 
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The constitution figured for cyaniilin chloride was suggested 
by, rather than deduced fiom, these facts, but it has been con- 
clusively proved to be correct by s.vnihesis in .several different 
ways Pclargonidin chloride is similarly constructed, but lacks 
the —OH group in position 3', whilst delphinidin chloride is cyan- 
idin chloride with an additional —OH group in position s' I’elar- 
gonidin chloride and delphinidin chloride have also been artificially 
prepared 1'he formulae of the three anthocyaniclins (chlorides) 
are given below 


( 1 <1 (I 
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These may be compared with certain lla\c)iiols expressed similarly 



Kaempfirol Qiinnfin Myriielin 


Evidently if we were able to remove the oxygen in position 4 in 
presence of HCl it would be possible to concert the llavonols into 
the anthocyanidins as shown in the eciuation 

C,.Hu. 07-|-HC1 }-H.. -C,,H,.0„C1 } ILO 

and thus the close relationship of the indiMcluals in the two 
groups would be e.stablished Actually the transformation is most 
difficult to eltect, and although numerous workers claim to have 
been successful, the experimental control has not alwMys been sat- 
isfactory The authentic example is furnished by the work of 
Willstatter and Mallison, who concerted quercetin into cyanidin 
chloride by means of magnesium in methcl-alcoholic aqueous 
hydrochloric acid solution The yield ccas ver> poor, since most 
of the quercetin underwent a difterent transformation Nature 
may have at command a more eftectivc method of reduction, 
anthocyanins being produced in the plant by deoxygenation (re- 
duction) of the anthocanthins, considered to be the primary prod- 
ucts But against this hypothesis, it seems equally probable that 
the anthocyanins and anthoxanthins represent end-products ob- 
tained by divergent processes from a common parent It is the 
exception rather than the rule to find the most closely related 
anthocyanins and anthoxanthins occurring together in a plant. 
Thus Delphinium consolida gives kaempferol and a delphinidin 
derivative, and there is no evidence that the facile changes in 


anthocyanin production in passing from one garden variety to 
another are echoed by changes in the anthoxanthins. 

Furthermore the range of anthocyanidins is so much more re- 
stricted than that of anthoxanthins In favour of the hypothesis 
may be counted the circumstance that, so far as we know at pres- 
ent, the groups such as — OCH, and sugar groups that arc attached 
to the fundamental nuclei occupy corresponding positions in the 
anthoxanthins and anthocyanins Wc may compare, for example, 
the formulae of peonidin chloride, the anthocyanidin from the 
peony and imrhamnetin from yellow wallflowers. Both have 
been synthesized 
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The sugar is frequently attached to position 3 in both antho- 
xanthins and anthoc>anins, but we have still much to learn 
about this matter, and agreement has not yet been reached in 
regard to the point of attachment of the sugar residues in cyamn 
chloride and in pclnrgonin chloride It is generally reiognizcd 
that the diglucosules m both series contain disaccharide units 
That is, the attachment involves only one hydroxyl group of the 
anthocyanidin One anthocyanin has been artificially prepaied, 
namely, callistephin irom the aster, and in this substance the 
sugar IS beyond question in position 3 
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Some characteristic properties of the anthocyanins are the fol- 
lowing: 

Chemical Reactions . — Amyl Alcohol-Diliitr Hydroihloric 
And Distrihutwn Ratio — ^The anthocyanidins, the monogluco- 
sidic anthocyanins. and the diglucosidic anthocyanins can be 
roughly distinguished by their behaviour in presence of a mixture 
of amyl alcohol and very dilute hydrochloric acid The antho- 
cyaniclms pas.s completely to the amyl alcohol layer, the digluco- 
sidic anthocyanins remain largely in the aqueous layer, unless 
one of the sugar groups is rhamnose, when the behaviour tends 
to be monoglucosidic , the monoglucosides distribute themselves 
more evenly between the two layers. 

Ferric Chloride Reaction — ^Anthocyanins or anthocyanidins 
with free OH groups in positions 3' and 4' (e g , cyanidin, delphiii- 
idin) give an intense blue colouration in alcoholic solution on the 
addition of ferric chloride. The colour becomes violet on the 
addition of water. The fact that all the anthocyanins derived 
from cyanidin exhibit this reaction proves that the sugar is not 
attachc'd to positions 3' and 4' in any of them. 

Colour Bases and Pseudo-bases. — In most cases the addition 
of sodium acetale to an aqueous solution of an anthocyanin 
(idin) produces a violet or purple precipitate of a colour-base. 
Again, the addition of water to an alcoholic solution of cyanidin 
chloride causes the slow separation of the colour base in a form 
exhibiting a characteristic green reflex. Addition of acid repro- 
duces the cyanidin salt These colour-bases have been more 
closely investigated in other related scries and have a quinonoid 
nature. They absorb water, giving colourless compounds also 
convertible by acids to the anthocyanin salts, and these so-called 
pseudo-bases are often formed on the great clilution of the aque- 
ous or alcoholic solutions of the anthocyanin salts. Decolorization 
of the solutions of natural pigments and subsequent reappearance 
of the colour was a puzzling phenomenon encountered by some 
of the earlier workers in the group. 
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It remamis to be added that anthocyanins and anthoxanthins 
have a close relation to certain colourless plant constituents, and 
among these catechin occupies an important position Freuden- 
berg has shown that both quercetin and cyanidin on treatment 
with hydrogen and a catalyst yield one of the naturally occurring 
catechins 
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In the course of his exiKTiments on catechin, F'reudcnberg has 
had occasion to observe the wandering of the right-hand benzene 
ring from position 2 to position 3 It is therefore interesting to 
notice that genistein, an anthoxanthin of dyers broom, has been 
definitely proved to have the annexed constitution 
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Gemstrin Carajurin 

Finally, it may be remarked that carajurin, a crystalline con- 
stituent of “carajura,” is related to the anthocyanin group Cara- 
jura, a bright led pigment, is prepared by the Indians of the Rio 
Meta and Orinoco for use as a flesh paint, since it is a very effec- 
tive colour 

HiBi loc.RAPiiY — A G Perkin and A E Eveiest, The Natural 
Ornamc Colouring Matters I chiefly rhcmical] ; M W Onslow, The 
Anlhoc\antn Pt^menli of Plants | chiefly biochemical and botamcall 

(R. Rob.) 

ANTHOLOGY, a term literally denoting a garland or col- 
lection of flowers (Gr invdoXoyia, Lat florilegium), hence a 
Collection of shoit pieces or extracts, especially in verse, and in 
particular 

The Greek Anthology. — The art of occasional poetry 
had been cultivated in Greece from an early iieriod, especially for 
short inscriptions (epigrammata) of all kinds These must neces- 
sarily be brief, and Greek taste prescribed that they should also be 
well expressed and pointed The term epigram was soon extended 
to any piece by which these conditions were fulfilled, and the 
favourite metre for such compositions was the elegiac couplet 
The transition from the monumental to the purely literary 
epigram was favoured by the conditions of the Alexandrian era 
(jce Alexandrian School). About 60 b c the sophist and poet, 
Meleager of Gadara, made an important collection, drawing on 
various earlier ones This he entitled The Garland, and in an 
introductory poem each poet is compared to some flower The 
arrangement of his collection was alphabetical, according to the 
initial letter of each epigram 

In the age of the emperor Tiberius (or Trajan, according to 
others) the work of Meleager was continued by another epi- 
grammatist, Philippus of Thessalonica, who first employed the 
term anthologia His collection, which included the compositions 
of thirteen writers subsequent to Meleager, was also arranged 
alphabetically, and contained an introductory poem. Somewhat 
later, under Hadrian, another supplement was formed by the 
sophist Diogenianus of Heracleia (jnd century ad ), and Straton 
of Sardis compiled or composed his MoOca Ilaidixi), Musa Puer- 
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ills No further collection is recorded until the time of Justinian, 
when epigrammatic writing experienced a great revival at the 
hands of Agathias of Myrina, the historian, Paulus Silentiarius, 
and other classic izers. Agathias then drew up a new anthology, 
entitled The Circle; it was the first to be divided into booL 
and arranged with reference to the subjects of the pieces. 

These, and other collections made during the middle ages, 
are now lost The partial incorporation of them into a .single 
body, clas.sified according to the contents in 15 books, was the 
work of a certain Constantinns Cephalas, (before 917) He 
appears meiely to have made excerpts from the existing an- 
thologies, with the addition of selections from Lucillius, Palladas, 
and other epigrammatists whose compositions had been publi.sheil 
separately His arrangement, to which further reference will be 
made, is founded on a principle of ilassitication, and nearly 
corresponds to that adopted by Agathias. This collection more 
or less corresponds to the contents of a ms formerly the property 
of the Elector Palatine, now partly at Heidelberg, partly at Paris 
It is often called the Palatine Anthology The last anthology is the 
Planudean, named after its editor, Maximus Planudes (1320), 
who not merely grievously mutilated the anthology of (rcphalas 
by omissions, but disfigured it by interpolating verses of his own 
We are, however, indebted to him for the preservation of the 
epigrams on works of art, which seem to have been accidentally 
omitted from the Palatine ms 

The Planudean antholoRV (in seven books) was first published at 
Horcnce, by Janus Lascans, m 1494. It long continued to be the 
onlv aciessible collection, for although the Palatine ms was dis- 
covered and copied by Saumaisi* (Salm.asius) in lOob, it was not 
published until 1770, in Bninck’s Analecta Veteium Poctarum Grar- 
iorum. Biunck’s edition was .superseded by that ot Fncdiich Jacobs 
(1794-1814, 13 vols). the text of which was reprinted in a more 
cc»nv(nient form in 181 >-17 The best edition for general purposes is 
still that of Dubner and Cougy (Didot, 1864-92; 3 vols), which 
contains the Pal, dine Anthology, the epigiams of the Planudean 
anthology not comprised in the former, an appendix of pieces derived 
from other sources, note's, and Latin versions The best edition ot 
the Planudean anthology is the splendid one by van Bosch and van 
Lennep (i70';-i822). There is abo an incomplete text by Stadtmuller 
m the Teuhner series 

Arrangement. — ^Thc Palatine ms , the archetype of the pres- 
ent text, w'as transcrihc'd by ditlerent persons at different times, 
and the actual arrangement of the collection does not correspond 
with that signalized in the index It is a.s follows’ Hook 1 
Christian epigrams, 2 Christodorus’s description of certain stat- 
ues, 3 Inscriptions in the temple at Cyzicus, 4 The prefaces 
of Meleager, Philippus, and Agathias to their respective collec- 
tions, 5 Amatory epigrams, 6 Votiv’c inscriptions, 7 Epitaphs; 

.8 The epigrams of Gregory Na/ianzen; 0 Rhetorical and illus- 
trative epigrams, 10 Ethical pieces, 11 Humorous and con- 
vivial; 12 Strato’s Musa Puerilts; 13 Metrical curiosities; 14 
Puzzles, enigmas, oracles, 15 Miscellanies The epigrams on 
works of art, as already stated, are missing from the Codex Paid- 
tinus, and must be sought in an appendix of epigrams only occur- 
ring in the IManudean anthology 

Style and Value. — One of the principal daims of the an- 
thology to attention is derived from its continuity, its existence 
as a li\ing and growing body of poetry throughout all the vicissi- 
tudes of Greek civilization Four stages may be indicated — 

I The Hellenic proper, of which Simonides of Ceos (c 550-469 
Bc ), the real or supposed author of most of the sepulchral in- 
scriptions on those who fell in the Persian wars, is the character- 
istic representative. This is characterized by simple but impres- 
sive phraseology, suited to a real inscription 2 The Alexandrian 
era. when epitaphs and votive inscriptions were composed on 
subjects often imaginary. Point, wit, and ingenuity — in short, 
the qualities we call epigrammatic — often joined to genuine emo- 
tion, mark these compo.sitions The great exponents are Calli- 
machus, Leonidas of Tarentum, a contemporary of Pyrrhus, and, 
later, Antipater of Sidon, about ijo b c 3. The later Hellenistic, 
or Roman period, of which Meleager himself is an excellent 
representative A less severe taste in style, occasional grossness 
in subject, and a lavish, often very happy, use of epithet mark 
him and his imitators. At a later period of the empire another 
genre, hitherto comparatively in abeyance, was developed, the 
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isatirical Lucillius, who Hourishcd under Nero, and Lucian (per- 
haps Lucian of Samosata) have left us a number of witty 
lampoons and pasquinades on persons real or imaginary. Palladas, 
an Alexandrian grammarian of the 4lh century, may be taken as 
closing this epoch. 4 The fourth or Byzantine style of epigram- 
matic composition w.is cultivated by the heaux-e’tpnts of the 
court of Justinian I'o a great extent this is merely imitative, 
but the circumstances of the period operated so as to produce 
a species of originality. The writers, moreover, were men of 
genuine poetical feeling, ingenious in invention, and capable of 
expressing emotion with energy and liveliness, the colouring of 
their pieces is sometimes highly dramatic. 

While it contains a certain amount of dull, puerile, or indecent 
trash, mostly late, the value of the Greek Anthology is high on 
the whole, both as literature and for the light it throws on Greek 
life, thought, and feeling during some 1000 years. Its influence 
on modern European literatures is enormous 

Translations, Imitations, etc. — The best versions of the 
Anthology ever made are the L.itin renderings of select epigrams 
by Hugo Grotius. They arc most easily accessible in the Didot 
edition and in Dr. Wellesley’s Anthologia Polyglotta (1840) 
The best literal and complete English translation is that in the 
Loeb .scries (W. R. Paton); a few pieces, however, are rendered 
into Latin, for obvious rc.isons Of selections with prose or verse 
translations m.iy lie mentioned J W. Mackail, Select Epigrams 
from the Greek Anthology, 1800, revised igoO; Graham R 
Tomson (Mrs. Mariiolt Watson), Selections from the Greek 
Anthology (1880) ; W. H D. Rouse, Echo of Greek Song (1899); 
L. C. Perry, Erom the Garden of Ifcllas (New York, 1801); W. R. 
I’aton, Love Epigrams (1808), H. Macnaughten, Little Master- 
pieces from the Anthology (1024); Humbert Wolfe, Others 
Abide (1927). For critical clisiussion besides the histories of 
Greek literature, wc may mention J. A. Symonds, Studies of the 
Greek Poets (3rd cd , 1893). 

The Latin Anthology. — A modern collection of fugitive Latin 
verse, from the age of Ennius to about ad 1000. Nothing 
corresponding to the Greek Anthology is known to have existed 
among the Romans. The first general collection was Scaligcr’s 
Catalecta veterum Poetarnm (157 G, succeeded by (he more 
ample one of Pithoeus, Eptgrammata et Poemata e Codiabus et 
LaphUbus coUecta (1590). Numerous additions, principally from 
inscriptions, continued to be made, and in Burinann 

digested the whole into his Anthologui veterum Latinorum Epi- 
grammatum et Poematum. This, occasionally reprinted, was the 
standard edition until 18O0, when Alexander Ricse commenced a 
new and more critical recension. The first volume (in two parts) 
appeared m 1869-70; the second volume, Cannim Epigtaph- 
ica (in two parts), in iS95-“97, edited by Bucheler. An An- 
Ihologiae Latinae Siipplcmcnta, in the same series, followed. A 
new edition (Ric.se-Huchelcr-Lonimatz.sch: Teubner 1804-1926) 
has now leplaced it. (R G , H J. R ) 

Modern Anthologies. — The representative modern anthol- 
ogy is, in intention at least, a ciitical selection designed to give 
the reader the very best in the verse or prose of a particular 
literature, the earlier, however, are mostly miscellanies with less 
critical ambition, like the numerous English compilations of the 
1 6th and early T7th centuries Among the most notable of these 
last are. Tottcl's Miscellany (1557), nch in Wyatt and Surrey; 
The Paradise of Damty Devices (1576); The Phoenix Nest 
(1593^5 containing a dozen till then unpublished pieces by Lodge; 
the popular ill-selected EnglaiuVs Parnassus (1600); England's 
Helicon (1602), representing Sidney, Spenser, Greene among 
others, Davison’.s Poetical Rhapsody (1602). Percy’s Reltques of 
Ancient English Poetry (1765') had an immense influence on the 
poets of the next generation, and Allan Ramsay’s Tea-table Mis- 
cellany (1724-^0) gave Burns models Later selections of verse 
include Southey's Select Works of the British Poets (1831); 
Campbell’s Specimens of the British Poets (1841); F. T. Pal- 
grave’s Golden Tn usury (t86i), a classic; Lockcr-Lampson’s 
Lyra Eleganlianm (1867, revised i8gi); T. H Ward’s English 
Poets (18S3'), with introductions by Arnold, Swinburne, Pater and 
other eminent critics; Quiller-Couch's Oxford Book of English 
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Verse (1900). Charles Lamb’s anthology of scenes from old Eng- 
lish drama is a masterpiece approached only by A. H. Bullen’s 
selections of Elizabethan lyrics (1887-89) English prose has 
never been anthologized with great success, but the works, edited 
by Craik, Saintsbury, Gallon, and Quiller-Couch’s Oxford Book of 
English Prose may be mentioned 

Noteworthy American anthologies include iT/ie Columbian Muse 
(1794); Edmund Clarence Stedman, An American Anthology, 
17S7-18QQ (Boston, 1900) ; Walter Cochrane Bronson, American 
Poems, i625-iSg2 (Chicago, 1916); Harriet Monroe and Alice 
Corbin Henderson, The New Poetry: An Anthology (1917); 
Louis Untermeyer, Modern American Verse (1919); James W’el- 
den Johnson (ed.), The Book of American Negro Poetry (1922) ; 
Marguerite Ogdtm Wilkin.son, Contemporary Poetry (1923); Bliss 
Carman (cd ), The Oxfoid Book of American Verse (1927) ; and 
John Gordon Dorrance, Contemporary Poets (Philadelphia, 1927). 

Of foreign anthologies may be noted' For French, E. Crepet, 
Pontes fran^ais (4 vols., 1861), and G. Walch, Anthologie drs poetes 
Jrancais conletnporams (5 vols, igob, etc); for Geiman, the works 
edited by liartsch, Goeileke and Tiltmann (18O7-83), H. tiedler, 
for Italian, the works by Cardurri and M.imiani; for Spanish, the 
anthologies of Menendez y Pelayo. Oriental anthologies are very 
numerous but mostly uncritical. (T. E. W ) 

ANTHON, CHARLES (1797-1867), American classical 
scholar, was born in New York city Nov. 19 1707. After graduat- 
ing with honours at Columbia college in 1815, he began the study 
of law, and in 1819 was admitted to the bar, but never practised 
In 1820 he was appointed assistant professor of Greek and Latin 
in his old college and later full professor, becoming also head- 
master of the grammar school attached to the college, which post 
he held until near the end of his life. He died at New York July 
20 1867. He produced for use in colleges and schools annotated 
editions of many classical works, which delighted the students by 
the assistance thc*y afforded and v'arious tlassic.U handbooks. 

ANTHONY, SAINT (c. ad. 250-350), the first Christian 
monk, was born in middle Egypt At the age of 20 he began to 
practise an ascetic lite, and after 15 years of this life, he withclri'w 
for solitude to a mountain liy the Nile, called Pispir, now Dcr el 
Memum, opposite Arsinoe in the Fayum. In the early years of 
the 4th century, he emerged from his retreat to organize the mo- 
nastic life of the monks who imitated him. After a time, he again 
withdrew to the mountain by the Red sea, where now stands the 
monastery that bears his name (Der Mar Antonios). Shortly 
before his death, he ventured to Alexandria to preach against 
Aiianism. 

Anthony is noted for his combat.s with the hosts of evil 
Athanasius tells us that he was first tempted by thoughts of 
family joys and duties, and of the difficulty of his chosen lift, 
but the devil finding argument of no avail, and hoping to arouse 
in him the pride of success, appeared as a cringing black boy ad- 
mitting that he had been defeated by the saint. At other times 
he appeared under the guise of a monk bringing him bread during 
his fasts, or under the form of wild beasts, women or soldiers, 
sometimes beating the saint and leaving him as dead. 

Anthony is also recognized as the father of Christian monachism. 
The monastic rule which bears his name was not written by him, 
but was compiled from writings and discourses attributed to 
him in the Life and the Apophthegmata Patrum. The rule is still 
observed by a number of Coptic Syrian and Armenian monks 
( 5 ee MoNAbTicTSM ) 

_ Bibliocrafiiy. — The Greek Vita is among the works of St. Athana- 
sius, for the almost contemporary Latin trails, see Rosivevd’s Vitae 
Patrum (Migne, Patrol Lat Iwiii ) ; English trans. in the Athanasius 
volume of the “Nicene and Post-Nicene Library.” Accounts ot St. 
Anthony are given by Card. Neuman, Church of the Fathers (His- 
torical Sketches) and Alban Butler, Lives of the Saints (Jan. 17). 
Discuissions of the historical and critical questions will be found in 
E. C. Butler, Lausiac History of Palladius (i8q8, 1904), part i., pp. 
I97i 215-228; part ii., pp. 9-12; and Contzen, Die Regel des hi. An- 
tonins (Melten, 1896). 

ANTHONY, SUSAN BROWNELL (1820-1906), Ameri- 
can reformer, was born at Adams (Mass), on Feb 15, 1820. 
After being a school-teacher for 15 years .she organized in 1852 
the fir.st woman’s state temperance society in America, and in 
1856 became the agent for New York state of the American 
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Arti-slavery Society. After 1854 she devoted herself almost 
exclusively to the agitation for womans rights. From 1808 to 
1870 she was the proprietor of a weekly paper, The Revolution, 
published in New York, edited by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
and having for its motto, “The true republic — ^men, their rights 
and nothing more; women, their rights and nothing less” She 
was vice-president-at-large of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association from the date of its organization in 1869 until 1802, 
when she became president. For casting a vote in the presidential 
election of 1872, as, she asserted, the 14th Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution entitled her to do, she was arrested and 
fined $100, but she never paid the fine. In collaboration with 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, and 
Mrs Ida Husted Harper, she published The History of Woman 
Suffrage (4 vols , New York, 18S4-87). She died at Rochester 
(NY ), on March 13, loob 

See Mrs. Ida Husted Harper’s Life and Work of Susan B Anthony 
( Indianapolis, 1 898-1908) . 

ANTHONY OF PADUA, ST. (1195-1231), Franciscan 
monk and saint, was born at Lisbon Aug. 15 119S in his isth 
year he entered the Augustinian order, and joined the Franciscans 
in 1220 He taught theology at Bologna, Toulouse, Montpellier 
and Padua, and won a great reputation as preacher throughout 
Italy. He was the leader of the rigorous party in the Franciscan 
order against the mitigations introduced by Elias, general of the 
order. His death took place at the convent of Ara Coeli, near 
Padua, June 13 1231 He was canonized by Gregory IX m the 
following year, and his festival is kept on June 13. He is 
regarded as the patron saint of Padua and of Portugal 

Bi8liugr\phv — The most trustworthy modern works are by A 
Lepitre, St Antoine de Vadouc (Paris, 1902, in Lvs Saints scries good 
bibliography, Eng trans by Edith Guest, London, 1Q02), and b> 
Leopold dc Cherance, Si Antoine de Padoue (Pans, iSoi;, Kng. trans, 
London, jSqO) His works, consisting of .sermons and a mystical 
commentary on the Bible, were published in an aiipcndix to those ol 
St Francis, in the Annates Ahnorim ot Luke Wadding (Antwerp, 
1623), and arc also rejirodmed by Iloroy, Mcdn aevi bibliotheia 
patristica (1880, vi, pp. 555 et seq ) ; see art. “Antonius von Padua” 
in Herzog-Uauck, Realencyklopadie. 

ANTHOZOA (ie, “llower-animals”), a group of animals 
belonging to the phylum Coclenterata (</ ). Many of them form 

a strong skeleton known as “toial” (q v ). The term “coral” 
is applicable to the hard parts of any Coelenterate which secretes 
a firm skeletal support, but most of these forms are Anthozoa, 
and amongst them the term “true coral” is applied to the group 
Mddreporaria only. The lluwer-like shape and brilliant colouring 
of the soft jiarts of many of these creatures has attracted atten- 
tion for hundreds of years, and the discovery that they aie in- 
deed animals instead of being plant minerals, or intermediate 
organizations, did not gain acceptance for some Lime after it was 
first made, in connection with the precious red coral of com- 
merce, by J A. de I’eyssonel in 1727. 

Not all the Anthozoa produce a skeleton A hard support is 
quite lacking in the Sea Anemones, and among the other kinds of 
Anthozoa although it is present more often than not it does not 
necessarily form a mass sufficiently compact to retain its shape 
after the death of the soft parts 

An Anthozoan may consist of a single polyp (this term is de- 
fined in the artule Coelentervta), as it does in the case of a Sea 
Anemone; but more frequently a colony is formed, containing a 
number of polyps permanently united together, and it is the 
skeletons built up by certain of these colonies which constitute 
the most characteristic “coral.” 

The Anthozoa as a class are distinguished from the other groups 
of the Coclenterata not only by the structure of the individual 
polyps, but also by the fact that none of them at any time dur- 
ing their life-history assumes the form of medusae (“jellyfish,” 
see Coelenterata). The Anthozoan individual or colony there- 
fore corresponds to the polyp-generation of any Coelenterate 
which exhibits both polyp and medusa alternately during its life- 
cycle. The AHlhozoan polyps themselves, though often small, 
tend to be more muscular and substantial than those of other 
Coelcnterates They are characterized by the possession of a 
body which is in principle a cylinder, closed in above and below 


by two discs of tissue. The upper disc or peristome is encircled 
by a corona of hollow tentacles, and is perfoiatcd in the centre 
by a more or less slit-shaped mouth. Leading inwards from the 
mouth IS a flattened tube, (he throat, which- opens directly into 
the main cavity of the body (c orient eron). The latter cavity is 
partially subdivided into alcoves by a series of radially ar- 
ranged membranous partitions, the mesenteries, some or all of 
which arc inserted along the upper part of their inner edge into 
the outer wall of the throat. The mesenteries bear along their 
free edge a marginal thickening of epithelium known as the 
mesenterial filament, and also carry reproductive organs and 
muscles. The number and arrangement of the mesenteries as 
w'ell as the structure of throat, me.scntcries, and filaments, vanes 
from one group of Anthozoa to another. 

The symmetry of the Anthozoan body presents to (he casual 
observer a radial appearance, in common with that e.xhibiled by 
the Coclenterata in general. Underlying this radial symmetry, 
(here becomes revealed on closer inspection a fundamental bilat- 
eral symmetry, which is .so definite that it is actually possible to 
divide a polyp into two perfectly equivalent halves along one plane 
of cleavage only. Much discussion has been aroused by (Ins fact 
since there is no obvious reason why such a symmetry should exist 
at all. The probable explanation of the matter is that the An- 
tho/oa were not always the sedentary radially arranged creatures 
which they are to-day. There may have been a phase in their 
history when they were small creeping animals with definite 
head and tail ends, upper and lower sides, and general bilateral 
symmetry. When such animals adopted a sedentary life and 
assumed a radial symmetry in correlation therewith, the former 
bilateral condition would remain as a vestige of (he former state 
of affairs The bilateral arrangement of parts is very prominent 
during the early development of a polyp 

An important fact in the di-velopmcnt of many Anthozoa is 
that the wall of the cylindrical body appears to become marked 
out after the early stages are passed, into vertical .strips of which 
some are zones in which active dillerentiation of new jiarts takes 
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Each diagram repraiantt a trantvaria taction of a polyp Tha outer circle It 
the body-wall, the central oval the throat, with siphonoglyphs Indicated 
at small bays. The radiating lines are the mesenteries, the black thickening 
of each being its retractor. The vertical Una in the centre of each figure 
represents the axis of symmetry, and growth-zones on the body-wall are Indi- 
cated by thick black lines. A An "Alcyonarlan"; B. An ordinary *‘Sea 
Anemone”; C. An “Enduooelactld”; D. A. “Cerlanthld"; E. An “Antlpath- 
anan"; F. A "Zoanthid" 

place, others being zones in which, after a stated amount of .stnu- 
ture has been formed, no new parts are added (fig i ) In various 
groups of Anthozoa the arrangement of the mesenteries in the 
adult polyp depends on the relationship wtiich the zones of act ive 
growth in the body-wall bear to those in which only a certain 
amount of differentiation of parts will take place In other cases 
no new growth takes place after the early stages, and here a 
simpler plan of structure consequently prevails 
The axis of symmetry sometimes possesses a distinct signifi- 
cance with regard to the regeneration of parts of an adult polyp 
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which have been separated from the whole. In the Sea Anemones 
this axis coincides with a non-growing zone, and if in a suitable 
anemone a fragment of reasonable size be cut away from the 
edge of the animal’s base, in such a way that the lower ends of 
the two “directive” mesenteries which flank the axis lie in its 
centre, the piece will in many cases regenerate an animal with 
two heads instead of one A similar piece containing no direc- 
tives will regenerate an ordinary one-headed adult. 

The living Anthozoa fall into six principal series, the Alcyonaria. 
Actiniaria, Madreporaria, Zoanthinaria, Ceriantharia, and Anti- 
patharia. These sub-classes are distinct from one another. Space 
forbids consideration of the three last groups mentioned, which 
contain relatively few and aberrant representatives. The three 
large groups will now be described 

I. ALCYONARIA 


The Alcyonaria contrast sharply with the two other main 
groups (Actiniaria and Madreporaria) Alcyonarians almost in- 
variably construct colonies Their polyps are usually small and 



Fig 2 THE STRUCTURE OF AN ALCYONARIAN POLYP 


A. Enlarged view of tingle polyp showing 8 pinnate tentacles surrounding 
mouth, and below the throat and mesenterial filaments (teen by 
transparency) 

B Transverse section of polyp showing the throat In centre and outer body- 
wall, each composed of three layers. The 8 mesenteries are alto visible, 
the thickenings on those being the retractors. At the lower end of the 
throat It the siphonoglyph 
C and D. Spicules, greatly magnified 

are extremely uniform in general structure throughout the group; 
in this they are unlike the polyp.s of either of the other large 
series of forms Diversity among the Alcyonaria therefore af- 
fects not so much the individual as the colony; and the colonies 
constructed vary most extensively in form, structure, and mode 
of development. A skeleton sufticicntly resistant to retain its 
.shape after the death of the colony is often developed; in other 
cases either part or the whole of the colony relies for support 
upon large numbers of minute calcareous bodies, which abound 
in its tis.sues, and which are known as spicules. Thus the Alcyona- 
ria include a number of creatures which produce “coral.” They 
are a group of corals which in the main inhabit the shore and the 
coastal waters down to 550 fathoms Speaking generally the 
great depths of the sea as well as considerations of temperature 
and .salinity limit their occurrence Their centre of distribution 
is the Indo-Pacific littoral and they form an important element in 
coral-reefs 

A typical Akyonarian polyp (fig 2) is simpler in structure, 
as well as being less variable from one genus to another than 
that of most other Anthozoa. It possesses eight, and only eight, 
tentacles, and these are feathered by the presence of a paired 
series of lateral branches on each; ie , they are pinmte Down 
one angle of the flattened throat runs a groove lined by strongly 
ciliated epithelium. This is the siphonoglyph, and it creates a 
downward current of water into the coelenteron of the polyp. 
There are eight mesenteries, which alternate in position with the 
eight tentacles. These mesenteries possess each a special strip of 


muscle down one side, the fibres m the strip being supported by 
ridges or lamellae of mesogloea and running in a longitudinal 
direction. The whole strip of muscle is known as a retractor. 
By their contraction these muscles pull the upper parts of the 
polyp downwards and inwards during the act of retraction. Each 
mesentery also possesses a filament; but the filaments of all the 
mesenteries are not alike. Those which belong to the two mesen- 
teries farthest away from the siphonoglyph are very long Each 
has a groove along its free edge, lined by cells with long cilia; it 
is Y-shaped in a transverse section The function of these fila- 
ments is circulatory. The filaments of the other six mesenteries 
are shorter and consist of an epithelial cord containing many 
glandular cells, these filaments arc digestive organs. The six 
last-mentioned mesenteries also contain concentrations of sex- 
cells (gonads) 

The eggs of Alcyonaria usually develop into frec-swimming 
planulae (see Cof.lentekata) which in due course settle down, 
either upon a hard support or in sand or mud, become tran.sformed 
into polyps and by budding begin to construct a colony. The proc- 
ess of budding has this peculiarity, however, that no bud is 
produced direct from a polyp itself; the polyps give oft hollow 
root-like structures, lined by endoderm (see Coelenterata) and 
known as solema, and from these the new buds arise. 

The Alcyonaria otfer almost the only examples to be found 
among the Anthozoa of that phenomenon known as polymorph- 
ism, which is discussed in the articles Coelenterata and Hy- 
DRozoA. In certain Alcyonarian colonics there are two kinds of 
polyps; the ordinary ones such as those already described, and 
another kind known as stphonozooids These latter are polyps 
whose parts arc more or less reduced, with the exception of the 
siphonoglyph, which is large and strongly ciliated. These indi- 
viduals act as creators of water-currents which circulate through 
the system of solenial canals penetrating the colony In cases 
where a single original polyp becomes transformed into the axis 
of a colony this constitutes a further dilfercntiation of individuals. 

The Alcyonaria are divided into three orders, and since the 
structure and mode of formation of the colonies, in which rests 
the main interest of the group, is different in the thiee cases, it 
will be convenient from this point onwards to consider them sep- 
arately 

Order 1 . Alcyonacea. — ^The numerous Alcyonaria which be- 
long to this class possess this in common; that although the 
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Fig 3 --diagram of a colony of hicksonia or tubihora 
T he polypi are represented es If seen In longitudinal section but their mesen- 
teries are omitted. The internal cavities of the polyps are continuous with 
the system of fine canals (shown as a network of black lines) which penetrate 
the flesh of the colony 

colonies which they form are extremely various, there is never 
an axial skeleton forming a central support. A conception of the 
colony-forming activities of the polyps can be gained only by 
the study of a series of actual colonies. Figs. 3-5 will serve to 
illustrate the following remarks. 

In the simplest colonies the polyps are attached to a foreign 
surface and connected with one another simply by a few creep- 
ing rootlets (solenia) arising from their bases Such a condition 
exists in Cornularia, Somewhat more elaborate are colonies such 
as those of certain species of Clavularia in which the me.shes of 
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the network of soleni.i have been filled up by solid niesogioea, 
and the network of rootlets has so been converted into a continu- 
ous mat, with ramifying endodermal tubes inside it, and covered 
externally both above and below by ectoderm In neither of these 
colonies is there any firm skeleton, the support consists simply of 
an external horny layer covering the rootlets and the lower parts 
of the pol5rps (Cornularia) or of spicules {Clavularia ) 

A different grade of organization appears in certain genera 
whose polyps tend to grow \cry tall, and are at the same time not 


occur not only in the mesogloca of the massive portion of the 
colony but also m the projecting upper ends of the polyps, which 
are retractile into the solid part The common British Alcyoninm 
is known as “Dead Men's Fingers” from the suggestive appear- 
ance presented by the colony when removed fiom the water or 
stranded by the tide, suspended from the undersides of over- 
hanging rocks Its appearance when under vi.iter with the trans- 
parent glassy polyps fully ex- 
paneled is as delicate and beaut i- 
lul as its retracted state is rei»iii- 


m I 



Fig 4— diagram of a colony of xenia 

Sitnilar in general principle to Alcyonium described in the text. See alto 

fig. 3 

unduly close to one another In such a case bridges ct>ntaining 
‘•oleiu.i may glow across from one polvp to another well above the 
level ot the bases of the l)ol>ps (Hitksuma) This process goes 
a stage farther m Tuhifiora In this the polyps beiome inordi- 
nately long and nariow and diverge from one another as they 
glow up, and instead of throwing out isolated bridges acros'- the 
gaps between them they develop a series of plate-like horizontal 
plattorms which run at stated intervals one above the other a<rov^ 
the colony These platforms consist of mesogloca containing 
solenia, and are cov’ered externally b> ectoderm From each sm- 
cessive platform new polyps arise The original polyps grow up- 
wards until a consiilerablc number ol platforms have been 
formed, they then stop, the other polyps continuing the colony 
Tnbtpom produces a skeleton composed of firmly compacted 
spicules, winch lies in the mesogloea of the polyps and platforms 
during life and is therefore truly internal The tentacles of the 
polyps are bright green, the skeleton is crimson; and after the 
death of the soft parts it remains as a brightly coloured mass ot 
tubes, often of considerable .size, and is known as “Organ-pipe 
coral ” 

Colonies of diffejent type are formed by other genera possess- 
ing long polyps In Alcyontum for instance there is formed a 
massive colony with a small number of stout, unwieldy lobes 
Each lobe consists of a number of polyps which are inordinately 
elongated vertically; but here, instead of producing platforms, 
the polyps have filled in the whole space between them with solid 
mesogloea, so that only the head-end of each polyp projects be- 
yond the general mass Conseijuently ectoderm occurs only on 
the exposed parts of the polyps and on the external surface of 
the mass connecting these, the inner parts consist of mesogloea 
with solenia ramifying through it and connecting the deeper parts 
of the polyps with each other New polyps arise from solenia at 
various levels between the old ones, as the colony grows In this 
instance the skeleton consists entirely of scattered spicules; these 


The tree-like branching lol- 
onies of other Alcyonacea may 

be produced in more than one W 

way in Telesio for example, 

lateral polyps are budded oil I / VT 

from solenia lying in the vvalK M ^ 

of single original polype, which 

beiome extremely elongated 

Siiue each secondary polyp grows 

out at an angle Iroin its parent, 

and Itself produces further lateral ^ 

polyps, it constitutes in time a ® ^ ^ 

liranch of the main stem formed | 

In the original polyp A numbei h 

of such branching systems may f * 

be connected with one another 
by basal stolons 

Lastly in Ilelwpoui, the Blue K--. 

Coral of tropical Indo-l\uilic 
shores, a massive calcareous 

skeleton is produced 

Order 2 Gorgon.eea.-In p”' or * colony 

these animals the skeleton, ex- or telesto 
I opt in a few unusual genera So# under fig 3 for explanation 
which appear to be transitional m status between a mat-hke colony 
and a tree-like one, forms a definite axis running up the centre 
ol a trcc-like colony The soft tissues l>y which the axis is sur- 
rounded contain spiruh-s 

A typical example oi the' (lorgonacea is Cort’otita veniicoui, 
one ot the .'sea Fins (tig .>) This forms a lri“e-like colony at- 

1.11 hed by a nariow base and with 

slender twig-hkc branches Each 

« branch has an axis ol blackish 
horny skeleton, clothed on all 
sides by blight pink tlesh con- 
taining solenia, and studded with 
numerous small transluit*nl pink 
polyps In ccitain relatives of 
(lori^outa the horny skeleton con- 
tains calcareous inclusions 
In Coralhiini, the well known 
Precious Coral of commerce, the 
“coral" IS an axial skeleton .sim- 
il.ir to that of Ciorv,oma, but in 
this case it is stouter and less 
twig-hke, and is formed by the 
fusion of innumerable spicules 

into a solid calcareous mass In 

Fig 6— a sea fan, gcjrgonia Conilltum nihrum the tlesh of 
VFRKUCOSA (|j(. Loiony as vvcdl as the axis is 

A tree-like Alcyonirlan. In the branch l„,f <1,,. 

on the right the fleih of the colony but the polyps arc white, 

hai boon removed revealing the dark The skeleton of thc Gorgona- 
twig-iike ikeieton although it Varies consider- 

ably in structure from one form to another, is secreted by cells 
of ectodermal origin which arc either embedded in the mesogloca 
or form a distinct layer round the axis itself, this is a communal 
internal skeleton and does not represent an elongated axial polyp 
Thc colony is started by a polyp which gives rise to solenia inlhe 
basal part of its body and from these new polyps arise 

Order 3 . Pennatulacea. — 'fhe colonies included m this group 
are of a nature very unlike anything hitherto described, and in- 
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elude those animals popularly known as Sea Pens In a typical 
lase (Pennatula) (fig 7) the colony possesses a straight central 
axis developed from the body of a single greatly attenuated origi- 
nal polyp. This axis is toinplicated in structure and contains a sup- 
]K)r(ing rod of rakified horny material It Iwars laterally-ar- 
ranged leal lets eaih consisting of a row of close-set polyps, and 
is itself provided with siphono- 
aooids The litter occur m a 
number of cases among the 
Alcyonacca and rarely among 
(iurgonacen, but among IVn- 
natulacea they are unisersal 
Moreover the Pennatulacea are 
not attached at the liase to a firm 
suppoit, but possess a loniractilc 
lower portion which anchors the 
colony in s.ind or mud 

In other I'ennatubds the form 
of the colony varies In Koplio- 
bdemnoii, instead of literal le.if- 
lets the stem hears large iso- 
lated polyps, in Vn^ularta leal- 
lets are present but reduied in 
size; m Umhclliilti a lew large 
polyps occur in a rosette at the 
top of a long stem which is oth»*r- 
wise bare, whilst in Krnillu the 
basal peduncle is succeeded by 
a lilt kiclncy-shaped expansion 
bearing radially-arranged poljjis 
on Its uiiper side 
General Note on the Skele- 
ton. — Alcyonaiia as a whole pio- 
\ide an exliemely good example 
ot the diversity which may exist phosphoris 
in the skeleton within the limits An Alcyonarlan with a stem which ia 
of a single group Instances have buriod, during life, in aand or mud 
been quoted of both internal and external skeletons, of homy cov- 
eiing skeletons, horny axial skeletons, tubular skeletons, and 
solid ones, skeletons 1 01 mod of diltused spicules, of interlocked 
spicules, and of iuseil spicules; cases in which Spicules and a 
solid skeleton co-exisl, and in whuh horny and limy material co- 
exist in the skeleton, not to mention the massixe calcareous 
suppoit of IlcUopora Whatexer the nature of the skeleton how- 
ever, it IS Uirrned cither by the eiloderni (Cuniulaiia), or by 
cells of ectodermal origin which 
have penetrated I lie mesogloea 

II. ACTINIARIA 

The Actiniana 01 Sea Anemo- 
nes (tig 8) constitute a large and 
xaned group of Anlhozoa which 
are closely related to the tiue 
corals (Madreporana) but which 
contiast with the latter m a num- 
ber of wa>s No sea anemone 
forms any skeleton, none pro- 
duces a colony, so that the polyp 
which results from the develop- 
ment of an egg remains a single Fig a - a typical sea anemone 
inclixiclual .ill its life exiept w'hen it undergoes fission {ire below! 
The poI>ps are of xery win.ible dimensions, but the ax’erage older 
of si/e IS relatively large, and certain giant species m which the 
individual may reach two feet in diameter aie the lirgest 
Anthozoan polxps in existence 
The life of an anemone is rarely completely sedentaiy and the 
.ininial, although spending periods of varying length attached by 
its base to a foicign support, can re.ulily creep away, or by inllat- 
ing itself with water it becomes buoyant, and is moved elsewhere 
by the motion of the sea No other series of Coclenterata, t.iken 
.IS a whole, otters a parallel to this creeping habit of the anemones 
'J'he general build of many anemones is stronger and more 
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muscular than that of most other Anthozoan pol>’ps, and in par- 
ticular the retractor muscles of the mesenteries and the circular 
muscle of the body-margin {sphmeter) frequently attain a high 
degree of development. The variation in the external form of the 
polyp IS very wkle, but even greater is that of the internal organs. 
The number of mesenteries, their arrangement, their relation to 
one another with respect to size, and the degree of specialization 
of their musculature, vary to such an extent that within limits 
imposed by certain fundamental priniiplcs, almost any combi- 
nation may be represented among them No anemones possess 
the charac ters of Alcyonarian polyps, however 

The distribution of anemones is worldwide They occur at 
very varying lex els from the littoral zone to depths such as 2,900 
fathoms None occurs in fresh 
water, but a few arc able to 
colonize brackish areas Little is 
known of their geological range 
except that they must be of very 
great antiquity. 

Since sea anemones do not 
foim colonies, one would expect 
to fintl that the habit of budding, 
so prevalent in some groups of 
Coclenterata, is not much in evi- 
dence here Such is actually the 
lase Asexual reproduction of 
other kinds, however, is of fre- 
quent occurrence In certain 
species rapid longitudinal division 
(fisswn) of the whole anemone 
into two more or less equal parts 
is a regular habit ; the animal lit- 
erally teais Itself in two, the 
throat being cleft as well as the 
other parts; and by the regener.1- 
tion of a new piece of (issue at 
(he torn edge a new indixidual 
lb formed from each h.ilf In 
other species fission of another 
kind takes pi ice Here a .small 
fragment becomes se|)nrated from the edge of the parent’s base 
(sometimes as the result of an actual tear, sometimes as the more 
giadual iiroduct of a process of constriction; and this, although 
It contains no tentacles, peristome or throat, develops into a per- 
fect new anemone (fig. 9). In a few species the direction of fission 
is transverse. 

The classification of ani*mones is complicated, and the quota- 
tion of it in this connection would be uninstructix'c 

III. MADREPORARIA 

The Madreporana, zoologically known ns “true corals,” form a 
large group of Anthozoa which are characterized by their power 
ot secreting a massive limy skeleton. The formation ot a skele- 
ton is not absolutely unix'ersal among them, but the number of 
s|)ecies which have no hard parts is extremely small. The 
Madrepores contrast with the other Coeicnterata which secrete 
a massive calcareous skeleton, in that although the actual size of 
individual iwlyps vanes greatly, the average order of size is 
large, moreover the structure of the polyps is distinctive. The 
Madreporari.i tend to form ’colonics containing few or many 
polyps; but in addition to the colonial species there is a large 
numi)er of solitary lorms in which a single polyp produces a 
single coral skeleton. 

The polyps arc similar in general build to Sea Anemones; but 
in their finer structure are recognizably different from the latter. 
Moreover, their life is necessarily a purely sedentary one since 
after they have once secreted a skeleton they are permanently 
anchored to it, and in correlation with this fact and with other of 
their characteristics, they are le.ss muscular than anemones and 
exhibit in particular a less marked development of the retractor 
muscles The variation of structure among coral-polyps is wide; 
but It hardly parallels the extraordinary diversity found among 
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FI6 9 —A SEA ANEMONE IN PROC- 
ESS OF LACERATION 
An anemone which had atlaohod 
Itself to a piece of glais, soen through 
the glass from below the base Islands 
of tissue are becoming separated from 
the edge of the base Some of these 
have acquired tentacles and become 
small anemones 
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the anemones In the latter, diversity of the individual reaches 
its height, whereas in the colonial corals equally great diversity 
affects the relations of the polyps to one another, and conse- 
quently the form of the colony which they build up 
Corals are widely distributed in the seas of the world and both 
solitary and colonial forms may occur cither on shore or in deep 
water. The true reef-building corals, however, which arc in the 
main colonial forms, are restricted to the tropical and sub-tropi- 
cal zones; they flourish best m shallow water and their depth- 
limit is about 50 metres It is significant that rapid deposition of 
calcium by marine animals is favoured by high tcmpcratuies 
The Madreporaria are an ancient group geologic.dly, dating 
from Triassic times, and vast numbers of fossil forms are known 
Many other corals which may or may not have been ancestral to 
them (the Tetracorallia, etc) arc known from much earliei 
times Corals form the largest bulk of fossils belonging to the 
Coelenlerata and some limestones arc composed almost entirely 
of their remains In certain past epochs reef-corals hvul a far 
wider distribution than is now the case, their remains bc*ing 
plentiful in latitudes at which they cannot now maintain them- 
selves. 

The skeleton of a solitary coral-polyp such as Caryophyllia (a 
genus represented even m Great Britain by C smitfitt, the “Dev- 

, onshirc Cup-coral") is illustrated 

in lig 10 It consists of a num- 
ber of parts which together build 
up a shaiie definitely related to 
the soft parts which have secieted 
it There is a basal plate attach- 
ing the whole structure to 
the substratum, a circular wall 
, {theca) arising from this, and a 

F,G ^“skeleton of a simple number of radially arranged ver- 
coRAL ticid partitions (septa) which 

A cup-like formation containing ver- protect iiiwards from the innn 

mangSr wi'Z i?* thcca towards the 

centre, and which paitially sub- 
divide Its cavity The septa are not all eiiual but belong to 
definite grades oi size, which alternate regularly 
The polyp is scaled in the cup of skeleton, and during life its 
body extencls well above and beyond the latter, overlapping also 






Fig 11 -—transverse section of a coral polyp 
In the centre lies the throat, and radiating from this are six pairs of mesen- 
teries (the N. and S pairs being the directives). Round the edge ere smaller 
mesenteries which do not reach the throat, and alternating with both thrse 
and the large mesenteries are septa. The stippled part represents the re- 
gion occupied by the skeleton and the figure illustrates the relation between 
skeleton and soft parts 

down the outside of the theca. If the polyp desires to swallow 
any considerable mass of food, it must necessarily extend itself 
above the skeleton in order to make room in its coelenteron for 
the food The tissues of its column and ba.se line the skeletal 
cup, and its mesenteries alternate with the septa, the septa, 
however, merely push the whole thickness of the polyp's column- 


wall inwards, they nowhere penetrate into the coelenteron and 
are entirely external to the tis.sues of the animal It will thus be 
understood (fig ir) that although there is deep intcr-penctration 
between skeleton and soft parts, morphologically speaking the 
skeleton is entirely an external structure The skeleton is pro- 
duced as a secretion of cells known as calicohlasts, which arc 
formed by the ectoderm oi the base and shies ol the polyp 

The eggs of corals de'.elop into pl.iiuilae whuh attach them- 
selves after a time to a foreign curtate, assume the foim ol 
miniature polyps and begin 10 build up a skeleton, whuh fust 
appears biMwcen the base of the pohp and its support A lew 
corals lie uiwtt ached and arc anchored simply by the weight of 
their skeleton 

For an account of the format ii<n of cor.il-rcefs see Coral Rf ffs 
Some idea of the ^ar^ety whuh the .skeletons e.xhibit may be 
ilcrivcd fiom the Plate It must be umlei stood that the growth of 
a colony is due to the continued deposition ot calcareous materwl 
by the polyps, and as more and more is added the skeleton must 
necessarily increase in si/e, growing upw.irds or outwards or both 
The foiin whuh any skeleton assumes is dictated by a number 
of factors altediiig the polyps — by the way in which new iwlyps 
arise with relation to tho^e alreidy in cMstcnce, by their rate 
of formation and growth, by the relation between growth in 
height and growth in width, by the angle and plane of dtvergeiue 
belw’c^en the polyps as the colony grows, by the presence or 
absence of a .secretion of skeleton in the inter\als between the 
polyps, and similar considerations. Faih siiecies of coral has 
inherent within its poKps the ability to de\eIop in a given manner, 
and thf form of the colony is also atfccted by the degree ot its 
e\i>osure to wa\c-action 

Little is know'll about the details of colony-formation from 
actual observation, although measurements of (he growth-rale, 
atlecling increase m sue of the colony regardeil as a whole, have 
l)cen taki'n The oIcIit aecounts concerning the processes by 

whuh the polyps increase in 

number should be read with re- 
serve, since the ideas in vogue on 
this subject have unhl recently 
*’‘*^’*' largely speculative, and 
theories of colony-formation have 
^ b.ised on the study 

V V of the skeleton It is obvious 

skeleton is meicly an 
imperl eel if permanent record of 
*b‘* activities ol ihe polyps, and 
study of the latter reveals the 
— tact that in some c.ises at least 
conclusions as to the manner of 
— growth, drawn fiom the skeleton, 
— may be c-ntirely erroneous A 
0 recent study by Mallhai of the 

soil pails of a number of corals 
from whuh the calcareous matter 
had been dissolved away, leads 
to the conclusion that in the cases 
inve.stigated (.ind probably in the 

mOM MAlTHkl COLONY FONMA 1 ION IN i i 

ASTNAEio CORALS' gi oup III geiUTal ) poIyps are 

Fig 12 — intra-tentacular bud- formed in two ways 

^ I. I n t f a • tentacular Bud- 

structure of perl of a compound ^ -n i i 

coral-polyp which 11 in the procen of ding. By this method a polyp 
intra-tantarular budding l-lll and itself becomes COmpOlind It has 
“nRin^Uy «nc mouth and throat 
mg between this and the various SUrrOUndc’d by a pCTlstome and 
throats are metenterlei. C and D are a Circlet of tcntaclt:s, and Within 

1,,^. g,„.„ 

points on the peristome one or more new mouths and throats arise 
The outline of a polyp with two or more mouths will become 
modilicd, and this piocess may reach an cxtraoidinary degiee ol 
development, ending up in one or several branching pol>i»s c*ach 
with a number of mouths arrangc-d in a linear row and prodiuiiig 
the type of colony illustrated in Plate, fig 2, and in texl-hg 12 
The skeleton in such a case consi.sts of a series of winding ridges 
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alternating with valleys containing septa, and is known as a mean^ 
drijorni coral. In other colonies formed by intra-tentaeular bud- 
ding, portions of the growing polyps, each containing a newly- 
formed mouth, become separated from the rest of the polyp as 
growth proceeds; but this process is to be distinguished from true 
fnsion, which involves the cleavage of a polyp through its original 
mouth and throat, and not the gradual sep.'iralion of a portion of 
its tissues associated with a newly-developed throat 

II. Extra- tentacular Budding. — By this method a new 
polyp is formed dc tiovo from tissues lying entirely outside the 
circlet of tentacles of any pre-exi>ling polyp The polyps in 
such colonies have each one mouth, and arc fhcrctore relatively 
easily recognized as entities, E.xira-tentacular budding some- 
times takes place at the periphery of colonies in which the other 
method is the charai lerislic one, and in colonics formed by 
extra-tentacular budding oicasional polyps with two throats may 
arise by the opposite met hod 

The classification of Madreporaria is a vexed question The 
vital parts of the organl^ms are the polyps, ainl as yet too little 
is known of the striuturc and potentialities of these throughout 
the group to make possible the construction of a satisfactory 
system 

BiHiTof.RAi'HY — For general arcounts w bibliography to article on 
Con I Ml KAiA, and for reionl lists ot liter.iluro Kukcnth.il’s Ihtndhufh 
drr Zoolofiie ( 19:3-2 s). Budding in Madreporaria, Matfhai, Phil 
Tntn\ , B, .’14, p 31? (192O) (leneial aicuunt and putures ot Actini- 
ana, Stephenson, Jirilish Sea Anemones, Ray Society, (192S) 
Pictures ot Gorgonians and Acliniaria, Andres and von Koch, Fauna 
u Flora Golf, Neapel, g and 15 (1SS4 and 1887); of Madicporaria, 
etc, Saville-Kcnt, Great Barrier Rtej oj AuitraUa (18Q3). w 

(T. A. S.) 

ANTHRACENE, Culfio, a h>drocarbon obtained fiom the 
fraction of the loal-tar distillate boiling between 270” and 400“ C 
(from the (lieek avBpa^, coal) This high boiling fraction is 
allowed to stand for some days, when it partially solidifies It is 
then separated in a centrifugal machine, the more fusible im- 
jiuritics are removed by means of hot water, and the residue is 
finally hot-iiressed. The crude anthracene cake is purified by 
treatment with the higher pyndine bases, the operation being 
carried out in large si earn- jacketed boilers The whole mass dis- 
solves on hiMling, and the anthracene crystallizes out on cooling 
The crystallized anthracene is then removed by a centrifugal 
separator and the process of solution in the pyridine bases is 
repealed. Finally the anthracene is purified by sublimation. 

Many synthetical processes for the preparation of anthracene 
and its derivatives arc known It is formed by the condensation 
of acetylene f etrabromide with benzene in the iircsence of alumin- 
ium chloride — 

BrCIMk 

I -f- 1 Vfill,, 

BrCJI-Br N'lK 

and similarly from methylene dibromide and benzene, and also 
when benzyl chloride is healed with aluminium chloride to 
200° C. Anthracene crystallizes in colourless monoclinic tables 
which show a line blue fluorescence It melts at 213“ C and boils 
at 351® C. It is insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in alcohol 
and ether, but readily soluble in hot benzene It unites with picric 
acid to form a picratc, Ti JIio- CfIT2(N()2)3 • OH, which crystallizes 
in needles, melting at 1 38® C. On exposure to sunlight a solution 
of anthracene in benzene or xylene deposits para-anthracene 
(CiiHio)’, which melts at 244" 0. andpasscsback into the ordinary 
form. Chlorine and bromine form both addition and substitution 
products with anthracene, the addition pioduct, anlhr.iccne 
dichloride, ('1 iHioCl.-, being formed when chlorine is passed into a 
cold solution of anthracene in carbon bisulphide. On treatment 
with potash, it forms the substitution product, monochlor- 
anthraccnc, l'itH.i('l Nilro-anthraccnes are not as yet known 
The mono-oxyanthracencs (anthrols), CnHjOII or 

yClK 

C6H4C I /CblfsOII (a) and (/f), resemble the phenols, whilst 

Xtk 


/CfOH)v 

CJl4<f I yC6H4 (7) (anthranol) is a reduction product of 
^CH / 

anthraquinone j 5 -anthrol and anthranol give the corresponding 
ammo compounds (anthramincs) when heated with ammonia. 

Numerous sulphonic acids of anthracene arc knowm, a mono- 
sulphonic acid being obtained with dilute sulphuric acid, whilst 
toncentrated sulphuric acid produces mixtures of the anthracene 
disulphonic acids. By the action of sodium amalgam on an alco- 
holic solution of anthracene, an anthracene dihydnde, CmHis, is 
obtained, whilst by the use of stronger reducing agents, such as 
hydriodic acid and amorphous phosphorus, hydrides of composi- 
tion Cullie and C1JH24 are produced. 

Methyl and phenyl anthracenes are known; and jS-mcthyl an- 
thracene has been idontified in tar produced by low-temperature 
carbonisation Oxidizing agents convert anthracene into anthra- 
quinone (<7 V ) ; the production of this substance by oxidizing 
anthracene in glacial acetic aciil solution, with chromic acid, is 
the usual method emploved for the estimation of anthracene. Sec 
E. de B Barnett, Anthracene and Anthraquinone, 1921. 

ANTHRACITE. 'I'he word “Anthracite” is derived from 
the Greek avdpaKe^ used m connection with the first mention of 
coal about 371 b c , when Theophrastus, a pupil of Aristotle, men- 
tions in his treatise “On Stones” fossil substances avOpaKOs) 
“that are tailed Coals which kindle and bum like wood coals. . . . 
These are fouiul m Lipiiru and in Elis, in the way to Olympias 
over the mountains; they are used by the sinilhs” 

The word is now apiilied to that class of coal which contains 
the highest percentage ot lixed larhon, and belongs to the division 
A (1) in the classification adojitcl by the International Geological 
Conference held at Toionto, Canada, in the year 1913 (?ee Coal 
A^D C<)AL-.MiNL\G), a class of coals the mean composition of 
which is 

Carbon g^toqS/r 

Hvdiogen . Jto 470 

0\>gc*n and nitrogen 3 to s'/o 

with a calorific value ranging from 14.500 to 15,000 BTU or 
8,000 to 8.330 calorics. 

Anthracite is usually a hard compact coal having a sharp con- 
choidal fracture, in colour black with a brilliant lustic, and, unlike 
other coals, except cannel, docs not usually soil the fingers when 
handled Some varieties dilter somewhat from this description, 
being dull and when fractured hi caking into small cubical lumps. 
The best grade of Welsh anthracite (and the finest anthracite m 
the world comes from (hat principality) contains 03*!^ or over of 
fixed carbon and less than 8% of volatile hydrocarbons. The fact 
of the high percentage of fixed carbon and the v’cry low volatile 
hydrocariion content renders the coal smokeless For the same 
reason it is very difficult to ignite, owing to which fact it is un- 
suitable for burning in the open grate and for steam raising unless 
under forced draught. 

The table at head of the opposite page gives the proximate 
and ultimate analysis of some anthracites 

The specific gravity of anthracite is usually higher than that of 
bituminous coal, ranging from 1-36 to i 84 as compared with i 2 
to 1-5 in the case of bituminous coal The calorific value of 
anthracite is, as is evident from the figures already quoted, very 
high. A high-class anthracite may, for instance, have a calorific 
value of 8,024 calories, which is equivalent to an evaporative 
power of 1606 lbs , that is to say, i6-o6 lbs of water would be 
evaporated by (he combustion of i lb. of such anthracite. The 
volatile hydrocarbon in anthracite, including under that term 
semi-anthracites, as W’cll as pure anthracite, ranges from 12 to 4%. 

Q 

Taking the ratio ;- : i the proportion in the case of 

Vol. H.C. 

semi-anthracite is from 12. i to 8: i; hard dry anthracite from 
5 1 to 10 I. 

Origin ol Anthracite. — It was generally considered by geol- 
ogists that anthracite was metamorphosed bituminous coal, that 
IS. coal from which the greater part of the volatile hydrocarbon 
had been driven off by heat, occasioned by the pressure resulting 
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COMPOSITION OF ANTHRACITES 

Proximate Analysis Ultimate Analysis 
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from f.irlh mo\cim*ms or duo to (he proximity of intrusive 
igneous riuks But ot I.itc some doubt has been thrown on this 
as the only explanation ol the low volatile content One has seen, 
(’if, m Natal and Zululand, anthracite which has resulted from 
the action of the heat derived from neighbouring intrusions of 
Igneous rock, baking the coal and reducing the volatile contents 
One consequential effect of this action of heat is the increase in 
percentage of the ash content as compared with the unindurated 
coal But 111 the South Wales (leld, where we find bituminous 
coal seams in the east of the field in their passage westwards 
graduating into steam coals, dry steam coals, and finally into 
anthracite, not only does the ash content not increase but it 
actually diminishes bo it is very doubtful whether heat generated 
by the somewhat more iiitensitied folding to which the seams to 
the west have been subjected, as compared with the same seams 
in the cast, is the sole cause, if even a partial cause, of (he dis- 
appearance of a great part of the volatile hydrocarbons from the 
coal 1’he folding was probably a slow process, continuing over 
yeais, and the heat would be dissipated without greatly affecting 
the coal The more probable explanation is (hat the effect is the 
outcome of bacterial action on the vegetation which was of a 
somewhat dillerent kind from that in the lower lying surface, 
though continuous therewith, and was longer above water than 
♦ he latter, allowing of more extensive bacterial action, (See Coal 
AND CoAL-MiMNG. Orit'iH and Occu/rena ) 

For information relative to the available resources of anthra- 
cite in the world, by continents, the reader is referred to Coal and 
Coal-mimng: 77 /c WorhVs Coal Reserves, Output, Consump- 
tion, etc , from which it will be seen that in this respect Asia 
stands first Seventy-five ^/r of the anthracite of Asia is contained 
in the jirovmce of Shansi, south-west of Peking, China, and (here is 
probably in the small coal-field near Tongking in French Indo- 
China as much anthracite as there is in Pennsylvania Of the 
European fields, that of Donetz, in South Russia, contains most 
anthracite. The coal-fields of the USA contain 19,684 millions 
of tons of anthracite, the Canadian resources amounting to only 
2,185 millions of tons. 

Chief Supplies. — The chief producers of anthracite in the 
world arc Great Britain and the USA, The output from the 
former has been steadily on the increase of late years, in loa*; 
reaching 6,184,191 long tons, whereas the tendency of the output 
of this class of coal in the U.S A has been downwards In the 
year 1917 it reached the enormous figure of 88,939,117 tons as 
against 83,338,401 tons for 1923; 78,506,217 tons for 1924, and 
for 1925 (a strike year) 55,193,883 tons. 

In America the use of anthracite as a fuel for domestic use is 
much more in favour than in Great Britain Some American cities 
enjoy a beautifully clear atmosphere owing to the smokelessness 
of the fuel, though of late bituminous coals have come more 


.ind more into vogue because of their cheapness Were the people 
of (ireat Britain wishful of imitating their Ameruaii cousins m 
this respect, many more anthiacite mines than at present exist m 
South Wales, and. to .some extent, Scotland, would have to be 
opened out, and the available resources, which are greatly less th.in 
those ol the more bituminous coal, would be rapidly exhausted 
In Great Britain an open and “llaming” fire is most popular, and 
anthracite stoves are used only for central heating Beside.s the 
domestic consumption, which is the chief use to which anthracite 
Ls apiilied, it is largely used for malting purposes and for the dry- 
ing of hops, where a steady beat is required, for which puipose the 
anthracite must be tree fiom arsenic It has been and still is used 
to some .small extent (though not in Great Britain) for iron-smelt - 
mg There is also a growing consumption in the production of 
producer gas. 

Of the production of anthracite in Great Britain, 6o(^ is ex- 
ported. her market being chiefly France and Scandinavia, but 
latterly Canacla, whose import reciuircments are variable — between 
3,000 000 and 4,(X)o,ooo tons per annum — has become a customer, 
though her demands are chiefly met from Pennsylvania The 
higher quality, however, of the best Welsh anthracite and the 
wMter carriage from Swanse.i .md Llanelly to Montreal arc points 
whi.h arc beginning to tell strongly in favour of South W'ales 
anthracite 

Anthracite is of all coals that which undergoes most classifica- 
tion for the purposes of marketing To take a characteristic ex- 
ample <'rom a modern Welsh anthracite mine the coal is divided 
by screening and working into the following brands or classes, 
viz — 
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In some American anthracite mines the division of the output is 
carried out to a still greater extent, even to 30 classes or more 

(R R) 

UNITED STATES 

According to the classification of coal adopted by the United 
States Geological Survey the ratio ot fixed carbon to volatile mat- 
ter for anthracite should equal or be above ten. It would appear 
that anthracite may degenerate in the process of geologic time 
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and absorb moisture M R Campbell of the United States 
CeoJogical Survey has (.illed such coal “super-anfhratiti-'’ as ex- 
pressing increased metamotjihosis rather than improve*! quality 
and more desirable iharaetc ristics This super-anthracite is found 
in Rhode Island It burii'. with the greatest of difliiully and has 
a low ( alonfic value, all ol which keeps it fiom ha\ing, at present, 
any extensive sale 

The definition of anthracite as coal having a fuel latio above 
ten is not the same as that for cla'-s Ax, which was evidently 



inlendcfl for anthracite when adopted by the twelfth international 
gcologiial congri'ss in 1913 'I'here the lower limit was 12 Con- 
srxiuently it may be slated that the designation usc'd in the United 
States is somewhat broader than that of class Ar That congress 
also dcsign.ited a class Aa which was evidently intended to con- 
stitute semi-ant hrac lie Its fuel ratio ran between 7 and 12 
whereas the United Slates geological survey's iiractue is to limit 
semi-anlhracite by the ratios $ and 10 In coal trade the word 
anthracite has had a broad meaning, those producing and selling 
what is known as semi-anthracite objecting to the use of any 
qualifying term in desciibing their product Consequently coal 
W'ith a fuel ratio as low' as five, or e\c'n slightly less, is sometimes 
quoted as anthracite 

Distribution. — Disregarding the Rhode Island coal there are 
only four areas in the United States containing marketable quan- 
tities of anthracite These are ) a part of the so-called “anthra- 
cite ri'gion’' of north-cMsteiii rcnnsylvania, (2) a small area at 
Fioresta, Gunnison county, Ctilo , and areas m the (3) Bering 
river and (4) Matanuska regions ot Alaska, 

The first of these three districts is by far the most important 
The entire aiea, including both iiiilhracile and seini-anthiacitc, 
covers 4S4sq miles The* Siillnaii county lield around Bernice, I’a , 
produces semi-anthracite, us clocks the L>kens valley end of the 
southern coalfield Some of the northern anthracite field is close 
to the border line of semi-anthracite However, there are parts 
of the southern field which contain the most highly anthracitized 
beds In genual the northern eoalfield is but gently folded The 
principal disadv.intage under w'huh it is worked is the piesence 
ol the VV>oming "buiied valley ’ which is tilled with glacial clritt 
This V'alley impcxscs upon the measures below’ il a burden of as 
much in places as 20olt of unconsolidated sand and gravel Fur- 
thermore, the liottom is scorc'd with pot holc-s which were formed 
under the icc during the glacial period Heavv. lacking strength 
and filled with water, these glacial dijiosits make the mining of 
the measures — especially where they are relatively shallow — 
quite hazardous The eastern middle and southern fields arc badly 
contorted and faulted Because of this contortion the coal is 
dense and hard, and has a high fuel ratio 

The scams of coal are of all thicknesses from 114ft downward 
This extreme thickness was found in Nesquehoning slojxe No 9 
of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company Some coal as thin 
as i8in has been mined and much of the co.il operated is under 
^It thick Ac(orclmgtoF G Trvon and M 11 Sihoenleld I S 
Bureau of Mines, the average coal thickness of United States 
anthracite is 8oin and ot all British coal 5oin , basing the latter 
figure on the 1925 reiiort of the royal commission Most of the 
coal is drilled and blasted out of the solid For a while under- 
cutting machines were Mucessfiilly used, but owing to an adverse 


decision under the wage contract the use of such machines de- 
clined Shaking conveyors are used, especially in the thin seams 
and in seams pitching so gently that the dislodged material cannot 
be chuted from face to gangway In thin flat scams the coal is 
often dragged to the roadway by small scoops of a capacity of 
about 1,000 pounds These scoops, which arc bottomless and 
have one o|ien end, are dragged by ropes through the pile formed 
by the coal shot from the face or pillar to a chute at the road- 
w’ay, where the coal they contain is discharged into the mine cars 

Gas. — Few if any mines arc* more gassy than those in the Wilkes- 
Barre region Fortunately, with ventilation such as is provided, 
the area which becomes filled with an cxplosiv’e quantity of gas 
is raicly large In consequence theie have been no explosions 
involving as many vnctims as the larger ones in the bituminous 
regions where the coal dust has extencled some disasters and even 
initiated others Anthracite dust is not absolutely inert in an 
explosion but it has almost no explosive elfect However, N H 
Darton, writing as of 1912, declared that “The volume of methane 
issuing from three mines at Wilkes-Barre is g.ooo.ooocu ft a day, 
a volume equal to that of the illuminating gas from a plant 
supplying a city of 300,000 inhabitants ” 

Fires. — ^When anthiacite beds are ignited the combustion is 
extinguished with great difficulty and many exlensi\e fires have 
occurred Many still burn and notable among these is a fire at 
Summit Hill, one in the Red Ash lied near Wilkes-Barre and one 
at Carbondalc. 

The coal of the ?enns>Ivania anthracite region is of the Carbon- 
iferous era though the correlation bctw'cen the coals of the region 
and those of the bituminous fields in other parts of Pennsylvania 
is by no means satisfactory and the names used for the various 
beds are not the sirnc 

Reserves. — Marius R Campbell has estimated that the original 
quantity of anthracite and scmi-anthracite in the Pennsylvania 



Most of the American anthracite coal comes from an area of 484 sa m In 
Pennsylvania, divided geologically and geographically Into 4 separate fields 
known as Northern, Eastern middle, Western middle and Southern 


anthracite region was 19,056,300,000 metric tons The total pro- 
duction to the end of 1926 was 3,224,899,900 metric tons. 
Doubling this lor coal irremedially wasted underground and above 
ground the tonnage remaining will be 1 2.606.500,(500 metric tons 
Assuming that 85 000,000 net tons will be mined yearly and that 
by more careful methods the loss will be cut to one-third of the 
production, the yearly depletion will be about 103.000,000 metric 
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tons .hkI the life of the anthracite field will be I’o years fiom 
the end of igjvS, assuminR that the estimates of the United Slates 
geological sur\ey are loiiect Some of the measures have been 
but little eAplored and arc none too well understood Noi is it 
[lossible to form vin adecjuate conception of the waste in the past 
or to predict the probable waste m the future The annual tonnage 
may also increase or dedine with the passage of years Much of 
what was foimerly wasted is being recovered but much has lu'en 
lost beyond recoveiy through sciuee/a's and tires, so the estimate 
of past waste has intentionally been made high 

The seams worked .ire becoming progressiv-ely lower and deeper, 
increasing the ditliculty of operation. The shaft collar of the 
Auihincloss shaft No 2 of the (Hen Alden C'oal Uomp.iny, is 
721 qft above sea-level Its deepest working is 977ft below the 
sea making a total depth of 1,6985 feet. The West Hrookside 
w’oikings are probably deeper The aveiage depth of .shafts in the 
shaft mines of the anthracite field is given by F, G Tryon and 
M H Sihoenfeld as di^ft as against 1.025ft. for .all mines ol 
Gieat llrilain The ligure lor Gieat Bnt.iin is t.iken from the 
repoit of the roval commission (1925) Much coal, however, 
still conies in the anthracite legion from shafts and drifts 

According to E W Parker "'riie first authentic knowledge of 
the anthracite deposits in Pc-iuisvlvania was obt.iined in 1762 when 
It was cliscoveied by Connecticut pioneers The value of this 
discoveiy was made known by (Jbachah Gore, a blacksmith, who 
set up a forge in 1770 or 1771 .md used anthracite lor healing 
iron louring the Revolutionaiy War some anthracite w'as floated 
down the Susciuehann.i river to a point near Harrisburg and 
thence hauled to Cai lisle, wheie it was used for m.aking munitions 
of war for the Continental army” In 1S08 anthracite was first 
used in an open grate by Jesse Fell, of W ilkes-liarre, and in the 
same year Abijah Smith and Company shipped sever.d arkloads 
to Columbia and other points on the Susquehanna river. Anthr.i- 
cile was first used in an iron furnace in Philadelphia m 1812 
Markets. — The m.iiket for Amc-rican anthracite has gradually 
contracted in area and, of late years also, as to tonnage Bitu- 
minous coal has displaced anthracite in the West due partly to re- 
strictions during the World War An effort W’as made to restore 
this m.irket In the East oil competition has been ejuite severe, own- 
ing partly to the low cost of fuel oil As a result the output is no 
longer limited as before by strikes, local and general, and by 
physical in.ibility to increase production but by the variation of 
the market The output in 1917 wras 99,612,000 net tons, in 1924 
it was 87.927,600 and in 1927 w'as about 80.652000 net tons 
There has been a great increase in the demand for small sizes 
Formerly every size below chestnut w’as unsaleable, now a third 
of the output is pea or smaller Practically no lump is sold, 
in 1926 “broken” was i 6^^ of the total tonnage; “egg,” 133 ^/ 0 ’, 
stove, 24 7'^,, chestnut, 268^/r, pea, 55 %; buckwheat No i, 
ir-4‘7^; buckwheat No 2, rice or birdseye, , buckwheat No. 3 


I 01 barley. 69*^,' , boiler, o 5'',? , all others. i 3'^ Care is taken in 
bieaking down the huger and less sale.iblc* si/es such .is “lump," 
“biokeii" and even “c“gg.” not to make an unnecess.iry proportion 
ol tine si/t's which bring a jince, at the bre.iker. below the c'ost 
of mining The dem.ind that has been stimulated for fine sizes 
is s.ilistu‘d partlv b> the rew.ishing ol old pile's of coal formeily re- 
jected which contain millions ot tons of good fuel, some even 
larger than chestnut 'J'his luel has in only very few c.ises been 
ravagc'd by lire, lor .inihr.iiile is not easily ignited It is .ilso 
Singularly resist. ml to ovid.ilion or “vve.ithering ” 

.Smaller anthracite ocdiiiences ate lound at Cerrillos, NM, 
due to the intiusion of an igneous sill 40ft below the co.al 
moasuie, also m Routt county, Colo ; Iron county, Utah; and 
Pierce county. Washington 

Semi-anthracitc. — Other conimiTc i.d bodies of co.d, fre- 
f|ucntly marketed as anthracite, are found in Virgini.i and Ar- 
k.ms.is Strictly speaking these are sc mi-anthracitc When a coal 
tails into the semi-anthracite giouping that fact hardly makes it 
less dcsinible, for a lit'Ie volatile matter will not make the 
coal srnokv. but it will rendef it somewhat more free-burning 
.and cause it to give a bright yellow ll.ime, thus making it attractive 
as a giate fuel .Semi-.inihiacilc also ignites more readily th.an 
anthracite (.)n the other hand, a fuin.iie burning anthracite is 
more easily legulated than one burning the less matured futd. 
Ihc ditlereiices are small and the two types of coal are closely 
competitive, wherever they are so located as to enter the same 
market s 

The semi-anthiacite of Virginia is of low'er Carboniferous age 
.ind extends m a n.irrow band across the counties of Montgomery, 
Pulaski and Wythe The jirincipal bed luns trom 4 to 20ft. in 
thickness In these co.ils theie is a large iiercentagc of ash The 
beds are quite severely contorted The Arkansas semi-anthracite 
IS found in Franklin, Johnson, Pofx.*, .'sebastian and Log.m counties 
m thin bc*ds (R D II ) 

.SVr II S Raushenbudi, Anlhruotr Question (1924) , J. K Mum- 
ford, Anthraule (1920 

ANTHRACOTHERIUM (Or. “coal-anim.il”), an extinct 
mammal whose jaws, bones and remains an* occasionally found 
in lignite .and co.il in America, Asia and Europe It h.ad the 
tvpical dental formula of the aitiod.ictyls, a group of animals 
whose toes arc even in number and grow in pairs; a formula 
that is preserved in the hog ( Sec /XRaroDACiYLA ) 
ANTHRANOL: see ,A\ttir\9UI\on’e 
ANTHRAQUINONE, C ,IEO . an important derivative of 
anthracene, first prepaiod in 18^4 by .A Laurent It is prepared 
commercially from anthracene by .stirring a sludge of anthracene 
and water in horizontal cylinders with a mixture of sodium bichro- 
mate and caustic soda This suspension is then run through a 
conical mill in order to lemove all grit, the cones of the mill 
fitting so tightly that water cannot pass through unless the mill 
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is running, the speed of the mill when working is about 3.000 
revolutions per minute After this treatment, the mixture is run 
into lead-lined vats and treated with sulphuric acid, steam is blown 
through the mixture in order to bring it to the boil and the anthra- 
cene is rapidly oxidized to anthracjuinone When the oxidation is 
complete, the anthraquinone is .sep.i rated in a filter press, washed 
and heated to I’o'T with commercial oil of vitriol, using about 
2[ parts of vitriol to 1 of ant hraciuinonc. It is then removed to 
lead-lined tanks and again washed with water anil dried, the 
[iroduct obtained contains about (j5% of anthraciuinone which may 
be purified further by sublimation The industrial synthesis of an- 
thraquinone is gaming ground and 7S'>' of the American produc- 
tion is stated to be synthetic (1927) A process, first discovered 
by A liehr and W A v Dorp (1874 ), consists in heating phthalic 
anhydride with benzene in the presence of aluminium chloride 
when orthobenzoyl-benzoic acid is jiroduced which on treatment 
with suli)huric acid or other dehydrating agent yields another 
ant hracjui none 
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Dihydroxy- and tetrahydroxy-anthraquinones are obtained when 
metahydroxy- and dimeta-dihydroxybenzoic acids are heated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid in a similar way 

Anthraquinone crystallizes in yellow' needles or pnsms, which 
melt at 277*^ C It sublimes easily, and is very stable towards 
oxidizing agents, but is readily attacked by reducing agents With 
zinc dust in presence of caustic soda it yields the secondary al- 
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chloric acid, the phenolic compciuml, anthranol. 
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and with hydiiodic acid at 150° (' or on distillation with zinc dust, 
the hydroi arbon. anthracene, Cull,,, When tused with caustic 
potash, it gives benzoic acid It behaves more as a ketone than 
as a quinone, since with hydroxylaminc it yields an oxime, and 
on reduction with zanc dust and caustic soda it yields a secondary 
alcohol, whilst it cannot be reduced by mcMiis of sulphurous acicl 
Various sulphonic acids of anlhiaquinone are known, as w'ell as 
hydroxy-deriv.ilives, lor the preparation and properties of which 
M’c Alizaklv. Amiirac’enf 

ANTHRAX (Syn • splenic fever, malignant pustule, wool- 
sorters’ clisea.se) An acute, speiifu, infectious, virulent disease, 
caused by the Ihuillits aiithrans, m anim.ils, chiefly cattle, shevj) 
and horses, and sometimes occurring 111 woikers m the wool or 
hair, as well as in those handling the hides or carcasses, of beasts, 
which have been attected During the Woild War numbers of the 
liritish troops were infected by way ot .sh.iving brushes imported 
Irom Japan 

Animals. — Anthrax affects wild .md domesticated anim.ils 
over the world, and published writings on its nature, its peculiar 
char.u t eristics and the injury it inlluts are innumerable Regions 
notorious lor its prevalence, are the marshes of Sologne, Dombes, 
and Uresse m Fiance, certain parts of Clermany, Hungary and 
Poland, ill .Sp.-iin the half -submerged valleys and the maritime 
coasts of (’.it.ilonia , the Romagn.i and other marshy districts of 
Italy; while it is epizootic, and even panzootic, in the swampy 
regions of Estonia, Livoni.i, Courland, and especially of Siberia 
The records of anthrax go back to a very ancient date Classical 
writers alluile to anthrax as if it were the only cattle disease 
worthy of mention (see Virgil, Georg iii ) The oldest Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts contain many fantastic recipes, charms and 
incantations for its prevention or cure In the i8th and loth cen- 
turies it sometimes spread like an epizootic over the whole of 
Europcj from Siberia to France It was in anthrax that disease- 


producing germs (bacteria) were first discovered, in 1849. by 
l*bllender of Wipperfurth, and their real character afterwards 
verified by Davaine of Alfort m 1803; and it was in this disease 
that Toussaint, Pasteur and Chauveau first showed how to make 
the bacilli their own antidote, (iiee Animals, Experiments on.) 

The symptoms vary with the species of animal, the mode of 
infection, and the seal of the primary lesion, internal or external. 
Cattle, sheep anil horses nearly always owe their infection to 
spores or bacilli ingested with their food or water, and pigs usually 
contract the disease by eating the tlesh of animals dead of anthrax 
Internal anthrax, of cattle and sheep, exhibits no premonitory 
symptoms that can be relied on Generally the first indication of 
an outbreak is the sudden death of one or more of the herd or 
flock. Animals which do not die at once stagger and tremble; the 
brcMthing becomes hurried and the pulse very rapid, the internal 
temperature rises to 104° or 100° F , blood oozes fiom the nose, 
mouth and anus, (he visible mucous membranes arc dusky or 
almost black The animal becomes weak and list less, the temper- 
ature falls and death supervenes in a few hours, being immediately 
preceded by delirium, convulsions or coma In some cases the 
animal rallies from a first attack and gradually recovers 

In the external or localized form, death m.iy not occur for sev- 
eral clays Swellings may appear m any part of the body, being 
preceded or accompanied by fev’cr. They are dev'eloiied in the 
subcutaneous connective tissue where this is loose and plentiful, 
m the interstices of the muscles, lymphatic glands, in the mucous 
membranes of the mouth and tongue (cattle), phar>nx and lar>nx 
(horses and pigs), and the rectum At first they are small, circum- 
scribed, warm, slightly painful and oeclematous In from tw'o to 
eight hours they are laige, cold, painless and gangrenous, and when 
incised a blood-stained gel.ilinous exudate escapes General infec- 
tion occurs and death ensues in a tew hours Anthiax of the 
horse usually begins as an atteition of the throat or bowel In the 
lormcr there is rapid obstructive oedema of the muuAis membrane 
of the pharynx and larynx with swelling, fever, .saliv.ition, difficulty 
in swallowing, noisy breathing, frothy ilisiharge from the nose and 
threatening suffocation General invasion soon ensues, and the 
horse may die in from four to 16 hours The intestinal form is 
marked by high temperature, great prostration, small thready 
pulse, tumultuous action of the heart, laboured breathing and 
symptoms of abdoriiiiial p.iin with straining and diarrhoea When 
moved the horse sl.iggers and trembles Profuse sweating, a fall- 
ing temperature and lyanotic mucous membranes indicate the 
approach of death The ap[)e,i ranees after death arc those of 
blood-poisoning .md rapid putrefaction The most notable feature, 
howcw'cT, in the majority of cases is the enormous enlaigement of 
the spleen, whuh often ruptures, while its tissue is ih.inged into 
vdolet or black fluid mass 

Man. — ^'Fwo well-marked forms of this dise.ise in man are 
recognized, “external” and “internal” In external .inlhrax the 
infecting agent is accidentally inoculated into some portion of 
skin, often (he hand, arm or face A minu(e swelling soon appears 
locally, and tlevelo[)s into a vesicle containing scrum or bloody 
matter, seldom larger than a shilling This vTsiclc speedily bursts 
and leaves an ulcerated or sloughing surface round which are 
numerous smaller vesicles which undergo similar changes, and 
(he whole aftected part becomes hard and tender, while the sur- 
rounding surface and the neighbouring lymphatic glands are also 
inflamed This condition, termed “malignant pustule,” is fre- 
quently accompanied by fever, delirium, sweating, great prostra- 
tion and a tendency to death from septicaemia 

In internal anthrax, the spores or bacilli gain access to the system 
from the air, as in rooms where the contaminated wool or hair 
is unpacked or sorted The symptoms usually observ'ed are those 
of severe prostration, with inflammation of the lungs and pleura 
Death from collapse may ociur in a few hours or from blood 
poisoning in three or four days Sometimes the symptoms are 
intestinal, and consist in severe exhausting diarrhoea, with vomit- 
ing and rapid sinking 

In all cases the course run by the disease depends upon inocu- 
lation of a susceptible animal with a bacillus capable of living 
and multiplying in the tissues If the powers of resistance on the 
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part of the patient arc sufilcient to locali/.e the dibcase and deal 
with the bacilli the patient has a chance of recovery, otherwise 
the bacilli invade the bloodstream directly or indirectly and death 
is probable as in any case of septicaemia Treatment m animals is 
preventive, attenuated bacilli being inoculated as indicated by 
Pasteur In man excision while the condition is local and external 
offers the best chance and administration of the specific anti- 
serum may be of use When the disease is internal or generalized 
no known treatment is of any avail As preventive measures in 
manufactories disinfection of materials before handling and han- 
dling in a wet condition arc indicated 
ANTHROPOCENTRIC PHILOSOPHY, a system of 

philosophy W’hich treats man as the centre of interest In this wide 
sense of the term the philosophy of Socrates (who was only in- 
terested in problems of human conduct), the philosophy of Pro- 
tagoras (who regarded man as the measure of all things) and his 
modern disciples, the Pragmatists and Ilominists (or so-called 
Humanists!, may be described as anthropocentric The philos- 
ophy of K.inf likewise is essentially anthropocentric inasmuih 
as it limits all so-called knowdedge to beliefs whiih originate in 
the nature and needs of man Although Kant described his philos- 
ophy as ("opernican in the sense that it rev'ersed the domm.int 
point of view’ of his predec essors in a way analogous to the Coper- 
nican reversal of the Ptolemaic astronomy, yet in another and 
deeper sense Kant's philosophy, in comparison, say, w'lth that 
ot Sjnnoza, is Ptolemaic rather than Copernican — for it looks at 
the universe from the point of view of man. whereas Spinozism 
looks at man trom the point of view of the universe There is 
an obvious kinship between geoientric astronomy and anthro- 
pocentric philosophy One reason, perhaps the i»rintipal reason 
why the earth was so long regarded as the centre of the world 
was because human conceit persisted so long m regarding man 
as the end of the universe The pantheistic, cosmic (or non- 
anthropoc entric ) views of thinkers like Cliorclano Bruno. Spinoz.i 
and others w'ere, on the other hand intimately connected with 
the larger conceptions of the universe introduced by the helio- 
centric astronomy which treated man's world, the Earth, as but 
one of the minor planc'ts of the cosmos. 
ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHY: .v<v Humav Gioc.rvi hy 

ANTHROPOID APES is the name given to (he family 
Simiiddc, bc’cau-'e, of all the ape-world, they most closely lesem- 
ble man 'Phis f.iinily inclucle> the gibbons of SE Asia, the 
orangs of Borneo and Sumatra, the gorillas of W Equatorial Al- 
rica, and the chimpanzees of W and Central Equatorial Afiica 
In geneial structure* they ,dl resemble human beings, as m the di- 
.sence of tails, in (he shape of vertebral column, sternum ard ped- 
vis, in the adaptation ot the arms for turning the palm upper- 
most at w’ill, in the (lossession of a long vermiform appendix to 
the short caecum of the intestine, in the si/e of the cerebral hem- 
ispheres and the complexity of their convolutions They cliUer m 
the pioportion of the limbs, in the bony dc-velopment ol the eye- 
brow’ ridges, and in the opjios.iblc great toe 

Man (iitfcTs from them m the absence of a hairy coat; in the 
development of a large lobule to the external car, in his fully, 
erect attitude; in his llattened foot w’lth the non-opposable great 
toe, in the straight limb-bones, in the wider pelvis; in the marked 
sigmoid flexure of his spine, in the perfection of the muscular 
movements of the arm, in the delicacy of hand; in Ihc^ smallness 
of the canine teeth and other dental peculiarities; in the develop- 
ment of a chin, and in the small size of his jaws compxred to the 
relatively great size of the cranium Together with man and the 
baboons, the anthropoid apes form the group known to science as 
Catarrhtni, those, that is, possessing a narrow nasal septum, and 
arc thus easily distinguishable from the flat-nosed monkeys or 
Platyrrhini The anthropoid apes are arboreal and confined to the 
Old World {See Primaths ) 

See Huviey’s Man’s Place tn Nature, Darwin’s Descent of Man; 
Haeckel’s Anlhropogcny (Leipzig, 1874, 1Q03; Pans, 1877, Eng. ed, 
188 0 , W II Flower and Rich L>dekkcr, Mammals Living and 
Extinct (London, 1891) ; C. F. Sonntag, Morphology and Evolution of 
the Apes and Man (1924). 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL ARTICLES. In addition to the 
general articles Anthropoloc'.v, Anthropology, Applild, An- 


TiiROPOMETRV , ctc , the reader will find speual articles on sub- 
divisions of anthropological science, such as discussions of 
BRAClIVC'LPHALir, Ml SVTUTPHAI I(’, DoLlC Hoc LPHALIC , AVUN- 
LULVTE, Mvtriarchv, Soror \ti . otc Eor anthropological pur- 
poses continents, after a general introductoiy treatment, are 
divided into areas, each receiving its special ethnologic attention 
In countries where a mixture of races is found a special scition 
for anthropology is itu hided, and the reader requiring siuh in- 
formation in re.spect of anv iirea shouUl first look up the n.ime 
of the territory There are iinmerous small articles treating ol 
Races ami Tribes individually uiiilei their separate names 

It is impossible to enumerate here all the articles falling within 
(he section Antiiropologv A\n Eihvoi.ogy, but as examples of 
the more important articles thi following may be mentioned Aca-, 
(jRADLs, Ammaiism, Ammisvt, Baskit, Biad, BloW-CI’N, 
Boomerang; Canmbvlisvi, CAsri, Dame, Diaih; Divorcf , 
Di al Organization, Endoc.amv, Evk.amv , Family, Firl, 
Ol rontocr.vcy, Grotp Makriaij . Hi .vn-in'VTTVG, Infa.mi- 
( IDE, Kinship, Lvcan thropy, Mvrai, Maw, Marriac.g and 
Marriage Ciassis. Mi(.KArio\s. X\vn:, Nomad, OArii, Or- 
DFAL, I’OLVANDRY, PoiVl.VNV, Kai LS OK MANKIND, RuAriON- 
siiip Systems, Stcri t LANf.iTAGi s. Sec ret Sociehes, Supers! i- 
TioN, Tabu, and ToirviisM 

These articles arc supplied with complete bibliographies. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETIES : sec EriiNoc.RAPH- 

K'AL AND An IIIROPOI OGU AL Soc TITUS 

ANTHROPOLOGY, that btaiuh ot natural history which 
deals with the human species (from (Ir anlhropos, man, logos, 
theory) It is thus jiart of biology, the science of living things 
111 general Inclec'd, it was the development of biological studies dur- 
ing the icjth century, chiefly due to the stimulus nftorded by 
research into the origin of species, that brought anthropology into 
bc’ing in Its modern form Of couise the (beeks, from whom the 
whole scientific outlook of (he western world is derived, were 
c|uile prc’pared to assign man a ])lace in the animal kingdom, 
assuming him to be subject to natural l.iw no less than any other 
organism But. although thc>y had the right spirit of clisinterc-sted 
iiuiuiry, together with an imaginative genius that gave birth to 
(he most Ingenious sjM'culations — so th.it Anaximander, for in- 
st.ince, actu.iily antu iii.itc’d the modern theory of the evolution 
ol life, — yc’t the Greeks vvere without the f.icts on which a uni- 
versal science of mankind could be built Theiis vv.is a v’ery nar- 
row world, and a few ve.irs back or a few miles away brought 
(hem to the unknown 

The Kith century, on the other hand, found civilized m.in not 
only .ible to explore; the entire face of (he globe, but also e.iger 
to occujiy and exploit it. Ag.iin, onw.irds from the earliest years 
of the same century, when Denmark got to work on its piC' 
historic shell-he.ips, arch.ieological research had been amassing 
evid- nee of the high antiquity ot m.in, so that by the middle of 
It — in fact, just before Darwin published his Origin of Spccu s — 
clear proof had been obtained that a cave-man, the contemporary 
of the cave-bear, had existed untold millennia before the so- 
called “ancient” civilizations, such .is Egypt or Babylon, had 
begun to flourish. Thus the time was at length ripe for a world- 
wide, age-long survey of the human record 

Evolutionary Method. — It remained to devise the most 
scientific way of handling so vast a subject. Now sc lence may be 
defined as common sense controlled by method The question, 
then, was how best to introduce method, that is, unity of aim 
and consequent thoroughness of procedure, into a study em- 
bracing a diversity of matters hitherto considered disconnectedly 
and therefore without much profit At this juncture D.irwm 
revolutionized biology, and his theory of the struggle for exis- 
tence’ — suggested to him in the first instance by Malthus’s treat- 
ment of a human problem, namely, how population is to be 
adjusted to food-supply — immediately served to supply the new 
science of man with a plan of campaign If there is a stiuggle 
for existence not only between the human species and (he other 
forms of life, but also within the species itself, it ought to be 
jHissible to show, by reference to the facts of history taken as a 
whole, what is the relative value of dilierent kinds ot behaviour 
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and of the physical and mental powers involved in such behav- 
iour, as they severally .dfetl surviv'al This central interest 
pervading and unifying all anthropological studies may be termed 
“evolutionary,” because life-process in general can be represented 
as the evolution or “unfolding” of certain powers at the expense 
of others that are gradually eliminated If, however, the word 
is for any reason disliked, the more colourless expression “genetic” 
may be substituted, signifying that attention is concentrated on 
genesis, that is, the mode of birth, or becoming 

Factors in Survival. — Given human survnal, then, as the 
prime object of anthropological study, its attainment through 
superiority in adaptation to the conditions of life can be treated 
as a problem invoking three fact 01 s, namely, environment, race 
and culture Correspondingly, .inlhropology has three br.inches, 
anthro-geography, physical anthropology, and cultural anthro- 
pology, which deal with these Ihrei' principles singly A fourth 
division considers the three m one, that is, coi relates results, 
and is known as ethnology (q v ) Derived from the (ir ethnos, 
“people,” it compaies jicoples or “ethnic tyiK's” in resix'ct to 
their effecti\encss as agencies of sur\ival Though suiMval is in 
the last resort an affair between individuals, it is only in so far 
as the individual conforms to some ethnic tyi)e that his chances 
of survival lend thernsekes to an anthropologu al estimate Habi- 
tat, race and culture alike help to create an ethnic tyiie, though 
at different stages in human history they exert influence in \ary- 
ing degree, culture, for instance, counting lor little at the start, 
but later playing a prepotent part in the shaiiing of peoples 

Divisions of the Subject. — So much, then, for the scheme of 
topics that will be followed here It would seem to be the only 
system that will directly subser\c explanatory purjioses; whereas 
other ways of breaking up the subject, based on practical rather 
than logical considerations, cut across the real connexions of the 
facts — in a word, do not carve at the joints 'I'hus nothing could 
be more arbitiaiy than to divorce from each othc-r the prehistoric 
man, the modern savage and the civili/.ed man, as if, because there 
were specialized methods of studying each, they were not equally 
subject to the same biological laws Or. again, culture comprises 
languages, arts and crafts, and social institutions, with which 
comparative philology, c orniiarative technology and social anthro- 
pology can deal to some extent separately, yet nothing but a 
superficial and one-sided treatmemt will result unless the nature 
and function of culture in general be constantly borne in mind 
In shoit, a man is not an anthropologist meiely by reason of the 
fact that his studies ha\e some bearing cm the history of man; 
for most studies have that To be worthy of the name he must 
try to sec human history as a whole, and its interpretation in 
terms of vital loss and gam must be the ultimate aim to which his 
W'ork, howeyer siiecial. is directed 

THE STUDY OF ENVIRONMENT 

Knyironment may be regarded .is on the yvhole the passive con- 
dition, while race and cultuie are the actnc conditions, of sur- 
vival through superior adjustment Though the surroundings to 
which the human species must adapt itself include the rest of 
living nature, intelligence, which is the mc.isure ot genuine activity. 
IS mostly on the ''icle of man at present, though this was less 
markedly so in very early times Forces such as climate and the 
formation of the eaith's surface operate blindly, that is, in a 
purely physical way; yvhere.is life in proportion as it is intelligent 
temper" necessity yvilh a certain freedom ot choice A region, 
let us say. becomes colder or drier d'he yrgelation struggles in 
vain to re"ist the ch.mge, .md shrinks The animals hardly pul up 
.1 better tight M.in howeyer .cs he .ickances m civilization, can. 
within limit" make siuce"sful "t.ind by adopting tresh arts, 
or li alteriLitively he decides to remoye to a more suitable place, 
he has the ackantage oy i the pl.int or the beast m knc’wing 
yvhere to go and how to git there 

Oscillations ol Climate.— The farther yyp deke into the 
past, howeyei, the signs ot human intelligence cleciiMse; so that 
it may he plausibly assumed that in the unknenyn torelime when 
the species was barely emergent —not less, say, than halt a million 
yc'ais ago — the geographical control bore on man in much the 


same way as on the rest of the animal creation If by this time 
he differed from the apies in having acquired a decided preference 
for a meat diet, his association with certain food-arimials yy-ould 
be all the closer When, therefore, the Pleistocene Ice Age began — 
the point of time from which it is fairly practicable to date man's 
story — great oscillations of climate set the biological world syvay- 
ing in such concert as it could manage, and we must picture man 
pushed backwards and forwards, together with such other land 
animals as could last the pace, along whatever natural highways 
the geography of the moment could proyide 

Land-bridges. — It is. indeed, essential to note that the distri- 
bution of land and yvatcr was changing all the while, as well as 
the climate, so that some paths led as it were over drayv-bridges 
that lyermitted no return America, for instance, once had a land 
connexion w'lth north-eastern Asia that was then interrupted so 
as to leave only a precarious passage by yy'dy of the sea-ice, and 
so again the bridge from Africa into Europe by way of Malta 
broke down completely It yve could place W’lth any certainty 
the cradle-land of the species — always supposing that it is one 
species and not an amalgamation of several that originated in as 
many distinct regions — w'e might try to calculate in terms of cli- 
matic pulsation the successive outward thrusts along the available 
a\Tnues leading to more fayoured spots It. further, we could 
assume this cradle-land, yvhether because of its sheer position at 
the ( ross-ro.ids. or because it periodically proyicled optimum con- 
ditions to which the species must return in order to be rejuve- 
nated, to keep on sending out fresh editions ot m.in, yy'c might 
expect the chances of survnal for an earlier, and prc'sumably 
interior, edition, to improve in direct ratio with its distance from 
the focus of evolutionary actn’ity Wiped out or at least buried 
deep at the centre of the human yy’orld, the relics of bygone dis- 
pensations would neveithclcss occur on or near the surlace any- 
where round its circumference 

Theory of a Cradle-land. — On such lines Gntlith Taylor, 
folloyvmg up the work of Ellsworth Huntington and others on the 
climatic factor, conceives the held of hum.in distribution on a 
tri-peniiisular basis, with its centre someyvhere near Turkistan — 
in fact, not far north of the legendary situation of the Garden of 
Eden; while Tasmania. Tierra del Fuego, and the ('ape of Good 
Hope mark the dead ends in this three-cornered scheme He 
goes on to postulate eight racial types succeeding one another — 
Neanderthal, Negrito, Australian, Negro, Iberian, Noidic, early 
Alpine late Alpine, and tries to show that their present distribu- 
tion tails into concentric zones, yxath the earliest races towards 
the fringe, yyhile cony'crsely, if the archaeologist digs down for 
their remains, the earliest will furnish the lowest slraluin J’ut 
lorward as it is yvithout dogmatism, this scheme may he cilecf' 
as an instructive attempt to view' human history as a yvhole from 
the angle of the ant hropo-geograjiher After all, it applies to man 
a method of zoning which the biologist has applied to the distribu- 
tion of all the other forms of life yvilh considerable success. 

Culture V. Geographical Control.— The weak point in such 
a method as extended to man, howeyer, is that man alone has 
.culture, and when culture is sutTicienlly adyanced, it becomes 
truer to say that man controls his environment than that his 
environment controls him Race without culture must respond to 
a physical stimulus in a quasi-physical way, so that, for instance, 
so long as man was the land-animal yvhich, so to speak, nature 
intended him to be, he must foot it together wath the other land- 
uniinals along the existing bridges and corridors, and had y’irtually 
no choice in the matter Giyen a boat, hoyvever, he became am- 
phibious, ho could to that extent make free with geography, as 
for example, by crossing the “zoological divide” into Australia — 
an impracticable water-jump for the other developed mammals, 
but a mere ferry for man with his attendant dog. Or, again, let 
the art of nayigation be elabor.ited. and the British Isles hitherto 
a gc'ogr.'iphical fastne"^, become the gate of the Atlantic Cultural 
anthropology, theiefore, since it is especially concerned yvith the 
cicMlke ellorts of the human intelligence, must largely suppl> the 
key to the c-thnology of the modern yvorld. 

Areas of Relative Habitability.— On the other hand, much 
is to be learned from the study of environment in relation to 
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every phase of history Now, the ground-plan of the principal 
land-masses has probably — despite {ucturosque theones about 
lost continents — ^not greatly altered within human time:>; some 
sagging at the south-eastern corner of Asia and to a larger extent 
at Ihe north-western edge of Eurofie being responsible for the 
most noteworthy changes Again, no strildng upheavals in the 
way of mountain-building have occurred in the same ix*nod; 
though the violent disturbance of the Tertiary epoch may have 
done much to stimulate biological evolution and, in particular, 
to shape the career of our pre-human ancestor Thus the an- 
thropo-geographer can afford to concentrate on climate, treating 
flora and fauna, and even avenues of migration, as deixndent 
subjects Calculating temperatures, rainfall and so on for given 
regions as the climate varies, he can proceed to map out areas ol 
relative habitability, suiting man more or less closely according 
to his degree of culture Desert and dense forest are the 
extremes, between them — anywheic, in fact, between oix*n steppe 
and parkland — lie.s the happy mean, not only for the hunters but 
likewise for the food-raising peoples More esjiccially inhos- 
pitable is the arid type of desert, more so even than the frozen 
type or tundra; lack of rain being the physical scourge that man 
has to fear most Nay, as a cause of migration on a grand scale 
desiccation is perhaps more etfective than any cultural influence, 
such as commercial cntcn)rise or colonial exioansion It is. on 
the other hand, precisely in the inhospitable iiarts of the earth — 
or else in out-of-the-way places, such as islands, mount am-vnlleys 
or swamps, which may be inhospitable as well as isolated — that 
the broken peoples are likely to be met with, battered vessels 
seeking harbour where they can Thus the study of environment 
teaches the anthropologist where to look alike for the strong 
and for the weak among the human candidates for survival 
Geographical considerations will not suffice to explain the full 
conilitiuns of the struggle between ethnic types, but whoever 
aspires to understand human hi.story as a whole must at least 
acquire the map-making, map-reading faculty at the start. 

THE STUDY OF RACE 

Race means breed It stands for all that we arc by heredity 
as contrasted with experience Thus it amounts to no more than 
an abstraction, because wc can at best separate only in thought 
what a man owes to his p.irentagc from what he ovvc'* to his 
ac({uirc'd habits Mure especially does it become diiiicuii when 
habit is no longer the result mainly of individual exiierience. as 
with the other animals — when it is more likely to reflect the native 
bent — but is the result of culture, that is, conforms to the accu- 
mulated cxperieiue of all and sundry Yet in a rough an<l-rc*ady 
way wc* are all accustomed to distinguish between a man’s natur.il 
aptitudes ami the education that he has received. Science aspires 
to do this in more exact fashion, but cannot be said to have dis- 
covered very trustw’orthy tests so far 

Mental v. Bodily Characters. — ^The mental characters would 
appear to have the greater survival value Size and strength, 
for instance, count for less in the struggle for existence as waged 
to-day than once they did when hfc was more an affair of tooth 
and claw It may be added that never, apart from the aid of a 
sutxTior intelligence, could man have outfaced the more for- 
midable of his animal competitors A gorilla, indeed, is a power- 
ful beast, but there is no reason to suppose that man’s direct 
ancestor inclined so far as the gorilla from a line that led on the 
whole tovv.irds mind rather than muscle Cerlainly, a Neander- 
thal man could no more hav'c stood up to a gorilla barc-handed 
than an Australian native to the Neanderthal man whom he re- 
sembles rather in feature than in frame On the other hand, 
among inheritable physical trails immunity from disease un- 
doubtedly continues to be a race-making influence of great imijor- 
tance Nevertheless, mental capacity is the birthright on which 
a man may reckon most 

Difficulty of Testing Intelligence. — Unfortunately, this is 
just the side of the subject on which the study of race is least 
illuminating at present. Thus physical anthropology can classify 
skulls with reference to their brain-capacity, and by taking an 
endo-cranial cast can even attempt to take shape as well as size 
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into consideration when the brain is no longer there; or, if it be 
available for iiisjxjction, the .irrang<*inent of the cerebral processes 
can by physiological methods be studied coinp.iiativcly Yet, to 
discriminate the born genuiN from the born tool by such means 
has hitherto proved impossible, and it is highly doubttul whether 
the average intelligence lould be lalculatcci in the case of a group 
of similar skulls or Inains known to be related by pedigree 
Expenniental psychulogv . again, has nt>t invented very s.iti>.t.ii- 
tory tests of nnlur.il ability, .ind little has been done to apfily siiih 
tests to the world's veiy vaiious stoeks, so as to compare them 
on that haMS 

A Race-making Period. — In the meantime the study of the 
race-factor has protliiceil nioie tangible results on the side con- 
cernc^d with the e.vteiniil tealiiies of (he body; and. although these 
may be of less pnutual au ount as nvili/ation develops, their 
interest Irom the siieiililic standpoint is coiisicler.ible as enabling 
the major movements of earlj history to be tr.ued. Walter 
Bagehot's hy|M)thesis of a “raci'-in.ikmg period’’ of human de- 
velopment should be borne in mind lie assumes that, so long as 
(ulture remained backward, the stress of natuial selection was 
bound to fall mainly on the body. If the slightest physical advan- 
tage was of help m the sliuggle between ethnic tvpes — a dark 
colour or a thick skull, let us siy, as a protecliun against the sun 
— then its happy jiossessor would lorgo ahead 

Physical Race-marks. — Ceilain phvsual ihai.iders, then, wc 
may he suie, w«Te deeply impresscal on the competing slocks of 
the caily vvoild, and the question is how to recognize them 
Though theori'tK.illy the anthropologist should take note of all 
tharaclers constituting the hereditary 1*11*111^11, he is compelled, 
by the vastness of the statistical field to be coveied, to wrork with 
a few, and naturally seeks among possible race-maiks for the 
most constant am! enduring. No biological tiail, however, is in a 
strict sense invariable. The plasticity of organic life pervades all 
its parts. Yet .some human characters undergo altcrnaliv'c modi- 
hcations that, once acciuited, arc reproduced wath a high degree 
of regulaiity llead-torni, hair-texiurt* and skin-culour are in- 
.slances in jiomt, not to mention many minor features of great 
Iiersistcncy such as eye-colour, or the shape, and especially the 
breadth, of the nose* None of the rest, however, can compete* 
in utility with head-lorm, sc*i*ing that, apart from the high degree 
of invanability that it ii.anitests — one, probably, at least as high 
as that dnplayed by any other single trait — it can be aiiplied, 
unlike the tests of hair .iiid colour, to the skeleton no less than 
to the living man, and is thus in particular the archaeologist’s 
chief stand-by It is thcn'fure incumbent on phv .steal anthro- 
jKilogy to provide adcciu.ilu standards by which differences in 
heaci-form can be compared, and all that need be said on the 
subject here is that the usual test of the cranial index, giving the 
lalio of exlrc mc* breadth to extreme length, is, although coiivcmi- 
enl, exceedingly rough It is jierhaps fairly safe to trust to it so 
long as the other criteria of race are in fair agreement It, how*- 
cver, the hc*.id-ini*asuieinents of two exist mg lyix*s are alike, but 
one is black and the other white, or one is woolly-haired anci the 
other .straight -haired the racial connection is more open In doubt. 

Head Form and Intelligence. — Not to go further into teth- 
nical questions more suitable for a special article, it only remains 
to adcl that it would be especially interesting if head-form, as 
being by far the must carefully registered of the physical traits 
of man, could be c orrel.it eil with intelligence If it could be shown 
that a long head couhl not arcommod.ite the most develop(*d tyiie 
of brain as c*tl«*(fi' ely as a round one. we should be on the way 
In a much nc-edi d method of comparing ethnic t>pes in terms of 
body and mind taken together At present, however, all the 
methods in use to determine race arc precarious, and their pro- 
visional findings must be accepted with the utmost caution At 
most It may be said that the .signs of the times point to a great 
development of such studies 111 view of the urgency of what are 
known to the politician as race pro 1 >lcins. 

THE STUDY OF CULTURE 

The subject of culture as it bears on survival may be con- 
sidered under three heads: language, material culture (arts and 
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crafts), and moral culture (social institutions) It is necessary 
to realize at the outset that, although these asi)ects of culture 
are oltcn studied apart because of the special methods involved, 
they form one whole for the anthropologist, who contrasts them in 
their entirety with the race-factor as representing another kind of 
inheritance, not born with us, but acquired by tradition Culture 
is indeed sometimes described as a “social heredity’’, but it is 
fair to describe culture as an inheritance, since we speak of inher- 
iting the aiciuisitions of our forbears no less than of inheriting 
their features Culture is communicable intelligence Intelligence 
being mind viewed in its directi\e .ind purposive capacity, the 
meanings that we comnuinicate essentially relate to purposes that 
we wish to share Cuminunication is a two-sided process, taking 
m being just as important as giving out; so much so, indeed, that 
the tiagedy of history may be said to consist in the fart that the 
nations have so often failed to interpret what their men of genius 
sought to express For, strictly speaking, each man’s experience 
is locked up in his own bosom If the other man’s mind is to be 
made to respond, a medium of communication, always of a physi- 
cal kind, must he used; such as a gesture, a sound, or a piece of 
paper with marks on it Thereuiion the other party to the com- 
munualion laii share in the purpose suggested just in so far as 
he can translate the outwaid sjgn into terms of his own conscious- 
ness. Now the other animals ha\e no i ulturc* worthy of the name, 
because their ])owers of intelligent intercourse are slight, and in 
particular are confined to those alive and jiresenl together Man, 
however, through his culture lan defy time and space, taking 
lounsel with the dead and gathering in wisdom from the ends of 
the earth 

Language. — Articulate speech, is, perhaps, the very root of cul- 
ture It is a wonderful fact that there is no people now existing 
or know’n to history that is without a language such as is not only 
intelligible to themsebes, but likewise intelligible to any other 
man who takes the trouble to master it 'Fhere lies humanity's 
chance of eventually acting together, namely, in this jjower of 
talking out its dilliculties and so getting its cross-pur jioses 
straightened out So much, indeed, is artu ulate stieech our human 
prerogative that it is simplest to couple the prc--linguistic with 
the pre-cultural and to treat both together as the marks of the 
pre-human The suggestion sometimes made, on the strength of 
certain dilferences in the make of the jaw-hone, that Neanclerthal 
man could not articulate properly is, apart from physiological 
objections, \ery unconvincing, if only because his culture was by 
that time already more than rudimenl.iry It is almost incon- 
ceivable that he could not distinguish hy names the very \anous 
imiilemenls that hi- chipped so carefully out ot flint, or that he 
buried his dead according to a silent tradition and W'lth a word- 
less lament Indeed, lack of words is in language as we can 
actually observe it. no test of priniiliveness, siiue, on the con- 
trary, savages, otherwise very low m the scale of culture, often 
employ what to us seems a quite unneiessaiy number of terms to 
distinguish things to our view \eiy much alike Thus in the 
\ocabulary of the Kskimo c-Nc-iy shade in the taste of putrid 
blubber calls for a ciesigiiation of its own in the bill of fare 
'I'heir language, in short, relied s a menial state in which particu- 
lari/alion runs a long way ahead of generalization, so that it is 
almost as if they gave a personal name to everything that struck 
their senses On the other hand, a logic. il arrangement of their 
thoughts, as rexealecl more especially m syntax, is far less in evi- 
dence A corollary is that a backward jieople m contact with a 
higher culture will far more readily borrow its words than its 
jiower of using them connectedly. 

Popular Origin of Language. — It should be added, however, 
that language, e\en as at present developed, remains curiously 
unsuscejitible to the influence of logic, and retains all the marks 
of a popular, not to say primitive, origin Gender, for instance, 
instead of conforming to biological fact, still follows the obsolete 
x.igaries of mythological fancy Or, again, shec-i economy of 
efiort, vocal and even mental, is responsible for phonetic and 
graminatnal changes th.it blur and twist the elements of speech 
without regard to their function as vehicles of meaning The 
most that can be said for this irresponsiveness to con.scious con- 


trol on the part of human language is that it implies the claim 
of all men to have a share in the making of it Just because all 
help to create it does it seem not to be made at all, but rather to 
grow of itself. The most ancient and precious of the rights of 
man is the right to talk, a right carrying with it the corresponding 
duly of occasionally listening to what others say. Unfortunately, 
since tricks of talk are catching, from mere accent up to vocabu- 
lary and grammar, every petty group rejoices in its own dialect; 
wherefore the curse of Babel rests upon mankind unto this day 

Value of Common Tongue. — There is no use in language 
except to render intelligence more communicable Unless a people 
wished to conceal its thoughts, it would be ill-advised to exchange 
a world-wide tongue for a local one On the other hand, nothing 
counts for more in the struggle for existence between ethnic types 
than the advantage of common speech Language is a poor test 
of race, but an excellent ineasure of culture m its bearing on sur- 
vival. Colhnguals are cousins whatever their pedigree, and, no 
less natumlly than they talk, are inclined to share sympathies and 
ideas. A common language, hoivcver, implies a common education 
such as can maintain it, as against that tendency to sink b.ick 
into a confusion of tongues which is latent m every civilization 
and becomes active with the first symptoms of decline Thus the 
Roman empire did much to impose a uniform mode of official and 
polite speech on the Mediterranean world, and, hatl it not taken a 
bilingual form, the political seclusion between West and East, 
reflected later on in the history of the Christian Church, might 
have been largely averted 

MATERIAL AND MORAL CULTURE 

Turning to the subject of material culture, that is, of arts and 
crafts as manifested in such appliances and products .is aie ot a 
physical nature and. so to speak, can find a place m a museum, 
one may first note that natural objects embody culture just in 
so far as they bear the impress of human intelligence, and can 
communicate il to others Thus the cathedral builder, as it were, 
spiritualizes the stone and thereby converts it into a medium of 
religious nipture 'I'hc ajic that hurls a casual missile communi- 
cates 1 throwing impulse to his imitative comp.inions , but a 
maten.il culture h.as not come into being until a somewhat moie 
inleUigenL animal selects his stick or his stone and keeps it by 
him for indivitlu.il or collective use; or perhaps goes on to adapt 
it to his grasp by actual trimming such as involves some attempt 
at design At this stage art has definitely begun, .ind presently 
makes another forward stride when the composite implement is 
lonlnved; stone and stick no longer serving severally in some- 
thing like the sh.ipe that nature gave them, but being .irtificially 
conibineci by somehow fi.xing stone to stick so that they woik 
together Thenceforward it is but a question of selecting, shaping 
and combining the raw materials with evcr-mcreasing ingenuity, 
and forthwith man’s relation to the physical environment is so 
revolutionized that, instead of its slave, he becomes its master 
History viewed from this angle is the history ot great inventions, 
.ind, even when culture is considered as a whole, they are of out- 
standing importance, since with them can be closely correlated the 
chief stages m the cconomie life of mankind T'hus the mere 
food-collector, scattered about the waste, has little more than 
lire and hand-tools of wood, stone or bone to help him Food- 
raising implies the domestication of animals and plants and in- 
volves the use of many devices peculiar to the pastoral or the 
agricultural life — conditions which alike enable men to live closely 
together and so cause them to need one another more With 
metal-working dawns the age of conquest, navigation, commerce; 
and to support such vastly extended communications the art of 
Writing is developed 

Practical and Liberal Arts. — It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that all material culture subserves the economic side of life 
in particular The arts can be divided broadly into two main 
classes: those that help man to live, and those that help him to 
live well Practical and liberal or useful and decorative, are terms 
sometimes used to express this distinction Thus in the former 
class would be reckoned such arts as relate to food, clothing, 
shelter, fighting, trading and transport ; in the second, those con- 
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cerned with fine art, science and religion, together with various 
lighter interests that may be summed up under the head of 
amusements Indeed, it might be also said of the savage in 
regard to some of his habits, as. for instance, his manner of dress, 
that, if he can only have the luxuries he will dispense with the 
necessaries The same tendency to sacrifice convenience to charm 
is not unknown among the civilized, and with all the less reason, 
seeing that the charm m their case has aesthetic significance only, 
whereas for the savage it may well have a magical or religious 
\alue as well, as when his necklace of teeth or shells is ornament 
and amulet in one. There is always a psychological as well as a 
sociological side to every institution, the inward meaning provid- 
ing in the last resort the key to the outward form There must 
be organization, and there must be a reason for it; though often 
the reason is implicit, and those concerned have no clear notion 
of what they arc about Indeed, w'lth the savage, custom is a 
blind king It is rare that any c.xplanation of its decrees is forth- 
coming; or, suppose one to be given, it has all the appearance of 
an afterthought or excuse After ,dl, the primiple, “Act first and 
justify afterwards,” pervades all our actions far more than we 
arc aware 

Imitation, — The psychological bond of society «s, and always 
has been, imitation, but imitation is a process that liecomes more 
intelligent as it develops The outward sign by which mind com- 
municates with mind must be ml ei preled. and man becomes a 
betti r thought-reader as a larger store of suggestions is accumu- 
lated, partly by means of language, partly through material cul- 
ture as it incotporates meaning and purpose in wood and stone 
At first. howe\er, man has to rely mostly on mutating the bodily 
moNcinents ol his group-fellows, and suih a primitixe method of 
( ommunication is more suuessful in jiropagating emotions than 
ideas “Tull, imll together” is the burden of the primitive chorus, 
and, after all, that is more than half the battle of life The moral 
element invoKed in all moral cult cue consists precisely in a sense 
of lommon etloit directed towards a common end Moreover, 
throughout human history the sentiment ol commun.ty has been 
more important, liecause more widely shared, than the intellectual 
apprehension of the nature of the end Every crowd must have 
a leader, ami it is for the leader in particular to have the end in 
sight, whereas the rist tan allord to attend chiefly to making the 
w’ork go with a sw'ing The primitive leader of society at least 
knows better what he is about than his axerage follower, though 
his ideas come to him mainly .is drcMin-like shaj'ies th.it baftle his 
mental grasii because the means of fixing and defining them are 
w'anting 

Inarticulate Intelligence. — Slowly does language g. in ihe 
liow'er of representing thoughts aci .irately, and in the meantime 
the primitive man of ideas has to fall back on pantomime, helped 
out as it is with every kind of material accompaniment, paint or 
feather, mask or image, bull-roarer or drum, that may assist the 
dramatization of his meaning 

In judging the degree of mlelligencc at work in early society, 
one must be careful to get past the letter to the spirit — in other 
w'ords, to make sure that one can translate the savage symbol 
into the sense it is meant to bear In their concrete-minded way, 
primitive folk get to understand each other very well so long as 
thc‘y remain m actual contact Their difficulty is to extend the 
limits of effective organization beyond the range of voice and eye, 
that is, spatially speaking, beyond the radius of the camp or, at 
most, lieyond that of a tribal boundary that can be reached in .i 
few clays’ walk 

The Savage Pre-eminently Religious. — Primitive man is 
pre-eminently religious in his way of life He puts the unseen 
liefore the seen as his object of strictly practical attention One 
might, in fact, say that the hunter judges success to be more a 
matter of luck than skill, and therefore concentrates on getting 
the luck This, however, would be to take rather a su|x?rtKial 
view of the case. It would go nearer to the root of the matter 
if one expressed it rather thus* th.it in hunting, faith seems to 
count far more than skill or anything else. What precisely such 
faith should be in, for its efficacy to be greatest, is a problem that 
man is still engaged in working out Considered anthroiwlogically. 
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that is. from the human end, religious faith is man’s faith in him- 
self He believes in powers that he can somehow' evoke from 
within himself, or else invoke from some m>sterious source out- 
side, simply by willing to take life seriously Py so doing, certain 
v’alues such as the true, the beautiful and the good arc, as it were, 
consecrated, that is, separated fiom the ouhnaiv concerns of life, 
and lifted up into an ideal heaven whence they shine timcksslv 
like stars. This, howev’cr, is more a descrijition of the dire>.tion 
taken by advanced leligton — so i.ir, .it least, as it inleiests itself 
in life, shaking otf a somewh.it nioibid preoccup.it ion with de.ilh 
— than of the outlook ot primiiive religion 'I'lu' inteiioiity ot the 
primitive religion can be summed up by s.iying th.it it is imper- 
fectly moralized It does not see so far as ailvaiuecl religion into 
the moral significance of its symbols Thus one might say, very 
roughly, that the lower religions com live llu* divine nature as 
power; the middle religions as justue, and the higher ndigions 
as love If truth, beaulv and goodnes.s meet anywhere, it is surely 
in love 

Comprehensiveness of Primitive Religion. — (In Ihe other 
hand, piimitive religion, though devoid of insight into its own 
deeper meaning, h.is a certain advantage over religion as an ele- 
ment in modern civilization, in that, if less coherent, it is more 
comprehensive All the value*, of life, utilit.iri.m and humane, 
from food to sculpture and painting, from the study of plants and 
beasts to the study of the heavens, are piiin.irily viewed by the 
savage as rc'hgious interests. After all, he lives in such a little 
world that he has in some way a better chance of seeing Ihe 
various institutions of society in their entire!) as a way of hie 
than can a modern m.in who. to gel a grip on his moral universe, 
must lake so much more into consideration 'riius, economics ami 
religion being alike aspects of one piocess of culture, that is, self- 
cultivation, theie can be no gap between them m the* good man’s 
consciousru'ss if he be siiilK lently enlighlcTusl 

Need of Moral Education. — 'I'he vaster organizations of to- 
d.iy .lie apt to reduce the imhvicliial to a cog in llv* social mecha- 
nism; and, the control of intelligence being correspiondmgly 
reduced, the inevitable end inu^t be collapse, unless moial educa- 
tion by deepening and widening the sense of common purpose 
can come to the n sene Many of the fundamental insliluf ions of 
modern civilization, m.irn.igc*, for instance, and religion itself, 
work none loo well, ami the reason is the dilliculty of keeping 
thc'rn true to the central jiurposc* of gelling more and ever more 
out of life, not only as to be lived under supc-rnalural conditions, 
but as lived under natural conditions here ami now. For the 
anthropologist, indeed, whose business is but to observe the 
course of history, Iheie i*, no saying why mor.il evolution should 
be desirable He simply notes that it lesiilts Irom tiying to sur- 
vive in proportion as suth trying becomc-s intelligent, th.it is, 
chooses its way in the light of a consuous purpose Whole litera- 
ture . deal with the various aspects of moral culture taken .sepa- 
rately Here, instead of running thiough the history of insti- 
tutions chapter by chapter, it must sullice to insist that the 
anthroiwlogist, seeking to view the dc'velopment of human life as 
a whole, has somehow to bring the love of food and the love of 
(iod into one moral scheme Indee d, everything that man has 
done or sutferecl is relevant to his subject, wath this important 
qu.ilification, that he studies the “how,” not th»* “why,” of .in 
evolutionary process whereby life aiipears to be granted in fulle'-t 
measure to those for whom it has come to have most meaning. 

THE COMPETITION BETWEEN ETHNIC TYPES 

The factors m the human struggle for existence having been 
stated, a final task must be to note briefly the manner of their 
joint working Whatever the future may have in store, man has 
not hitherto faced his environment as a single community, united 
alike racially and culturally so far as interbreeding and mutual 
understanding can bring it about. If this were possible, such 
elimination of the unfit as would still be necessary might be 
applied directly to the individual by a stern system of eugenics 
or in such other ways as the wisdom of the age might devise, 
though whether with success it is impo.ssible to say Man’s .iclual 
history reveals as yet no approach to such a consummation. 
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Relative Importance of Race in Early Times.— In the 

early rate-making period, indeed, organization and culture in 
general pre<>.umal)ly counted for less, and we may imagine that a 
succession of good seasons would send out swarm after swarm of 
semi-bestial folk hardly dilleririg in Ihcir habits any more than 
so many different flotks of sheep, until inbieeding in conjunction 
with a fresh habitat jiroduted a new strain in the stock Nean- 
derthal man, for instance, is held in the light of the latest research 
to h.ive experiemed tv\o glaciations m Eiiroix*, together with a 
long intervening period when it may have been w.irmer than it is 
at present Also, if we may connect with him the Talgai six.*ci- 
men from Australia and the Rhodesian specimen from Atiica, he 
spread from some unknown centre — possibly indicated most 
nearly by the (lalilee specimen — over a large part of the globe 
'I'here is no reason to suppose that culture rather than race 
was yet the decisive factor in the struggle for existence, so 
little do his cultural habits seem to vary at whatever time or place 
we take them Thus he had fire, no doubt, to protect him against 
an oncoming glaciation; but we may guess that the natural fur 
on his back grew a good deal shaggier 

Value of Culture in Early Times. — Yet possibly one is apt 
to underrate the value of culture, even in its first known begin- 
nings After all, the Talgai man must have used a boat and 
thereby imiiroved his chance of life, since once in Australia he 
was pretty s.ife among the blameless marsupials Or again, the 
pygmy is ph>si(ally not much of a man, but, as we find him now, 
IS usually given to ingenious devices, using the bow, poisoning his 
arrows and so on His present distribution in Africa and at the 
foundered south-eastern corner of Asia — not to speak of his jjos- 
sible relationship to the Grimaldi specimens from Mentone — 
suggests a very early origin for a racial type which from the first 
must have had to contend with a physical handicap, and thus 
may well have had to rely on its culture as soon as ever a stouter 
breed of human beings crossed its path. Not to multiply exam- 
ples, as the piimitive peoples, jirehistoric or modern, rise in the 
scale of historic importance and of the power to last, their self- 
identity seems more and more to consist in a highly individualized 
culture, while their race, on the contrary, is ever more mi.xed and 
harder to differentiate from that of their loss successful neigh- 
bours 

Decreasing Importance of Habitat. — Habitat, too, conies to 
count for less The racial cradlc-land or cradle-lands of man — 
and there may well have been sc’veral, seeing that what might be 
almost called a warm fauna and a cold fauna can be recognized 
among existing human stocks — must be thought of as some area 
of intenser struggle and hence of intenser activity which, as it 
were, set its mark once for all on the kind of man produced 
there, in rt'spec t to his heredity If he went forth to conquer, the 
chances W'ere that, reaching some less stimulating environment, 
he would degi iierale A cultural cradle-ground, on the other hand, 
would be a fallacious notion True, culture is sometimes diflused 
from the same centre, wav’C after wave, because a people has 
developed a high and lasting individuality, out of all comparison 
with that of its neighbours; and the latter consequcmtly live on 
its chanty, nay, may be so utterly pauperized as to lose such initi- 
ativT as they previously possessed History provides abundant 
instances of a contrary process by which the borrower of culture 
trades on the capital thus acquired to outmatch in the end the 
fortune of the willing or unwilling lender Culturally it is always 
possible lor one nation to beat another at its own game The con- 
dition of success in such a case is not so much natural t.ilent — 
which lepresents the racial element — as taking pains to learn in- 
tcdligenlly, that is, not by rote but by making the thing taught 
one's own Modern Japan has shown how a radical change in 
culture c.in by intelligent self-adaptation be effected within a 
single genciation The case is all the more instructiv'e because the 
ethnic Ivpe remains as individual as before, or perhaps more 
truly might be said to have become enriched in cjuality, while 
almost certainly increasing its survnval-valuc 

Culture Must Be Supported by Race. — Not to labour the 
point further, the prepotency of the cultural factor is so well- 
marked .1 feature of the later phases of human evolution that 


it might even be doubled whether the modern tendency is not to 
exalt It unduly at the expense of the race-factor. Culture depends 
on education, and educability is at least partly a matter of heredi- 
tary ability. If the average individual is to survive by participat- 
ing in some ethnic type of superior survival-value, he cannot 
attord to extend such participation to the born fool, or at least 
he can prevent him from being born Such matters lie somewhat 
outside the province of the anthropologist, who as a man of 
.science and a historian merely unfolds and interprets the record 
of the past 

Pure and Applied Anthropology. — With an applied anthro- 
pology, as it is sometimes termed, the present article is not con- 
cerned The study of human development can, indeed, help the 
.statesman in many ways N.iy, even if anthropology be taken in 
the all too narrow sense of the study of primitive man, there is 
much that the administrator and the missionary can learn from 
It that will be of practical help to them in their work Anthro- 
pology as a pure science aims at the same goal as all the rest of 
the pure sciences, namely, the enlargement of the mind through 
knowledge Have we the courage to seek to know ourselves as 
truly w'e have been and now are — whatever else we may aspire 
to become^ If so, then anthropology may go forward. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY, APPLIED. In Great Britain, public 
recognition of the advantages to be gained by the practical appli- 
cation of anthropological knowdedge had scarcely begun before 
the World War, and naturally suffered a severe setback from which 
it only slowly rccox'ered There were administrators who recog- 
nized the nalix’e point of view, and were even prepared to study 
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the sociology of their charges and, in a few cases, recorded the 
results of their obser\'ations, yet nowhere was there any general 
official recognition that the acquisition of such knowledge should 
be part of an administrative officer's duties, and adequacy in 
native affairs is even now not generally regarded as necessary for 
promotion. Nevertheless a healthy spirit is abroad e\en if per- 
formance at times lags behind the demands of both theory and 
common sense 

Applied Anthropolog>' has two main aspects- (i) Cultural 
(or in the broader .sense psychological) (2) Physical, embracing 
especially the great problems of racial characters both phvsical 
and mental, miscegenation, immunity and so forth 

CULTURAL 

Practical Considerations. — \\’hilc every people presents its 
special problem, all these arc but dilterent aspects of the greater 
problem of adaptation, which must be worked out afresh in many 
instances if the widest range of phy.sical and cultural type*? are 
to be given their best chance of survival and development w'lthin 
the conditions besetting them From the practical standpoint it 
must be realized that there is no possible future for the lew scat- 
tered remains of the hunting peoples that .still exist; nor in cer- 
tain instances is the white man resimnsible for their <lis.ii»pear- 
ance, for at the time of the European coloniz.ation of the tropics 
siijicnor “native" cultures were, in a number ol inst.inics. ile- 
stmjing these humbler groups as effectively, if more slowly, than 
oui selves With regard to the agricultural pieoples but recently in 
the Stone Age, it is yet too early to speak with confidence, for 
although the natives ot the smaller islands ot the I’acitu have 
been blotted out or exist only .as degenerate rcinnants it is per- 
niis.siblc to hope that under considered ellorls those of the larger 
i.'-lanils (such as New Guinea) may not only survive but even 
enjo> a measure of happmess * 

Methods. — ^As to method, there is little to guide us in the past 
for though culture contact {st'r ('vlture C'ontact, I’sm-hokm.y 
ofI is no new thing in history, the economic needs of to-day pre- 
sent entirely new conditions Moral ideas have also changed, and 
it IS no longer possible to enslave or exterminate all peoples un- 
able or umeady to adopt or adapt to a higher civilization Vet in 
sjHte of these apparently favouiahle factors there has been nothing 
before compaiable with the persistence and energy wi'li which 
the highiT race is imposing itself on the backward |»eopl«*s 

For practical purposes, then, we can only he guided by the 
knowledge g.iined during comparatively few \ears, backeil by the 
experience of our more .siiccesslul adiniiiisl rators, the whole 
tem[)ered by a qu.nlily of prevision .and a (ap.icily “mink 
Black,” which cxjieiience has not shown to he unduly common 

Use of Existing Knowledge. — What (hen arc the nie.uis by 
which the store of knowledge we already possess may be used, and 
how f.ar is a practical rather than theoretic interest in n.ilive 
Iieoples likely to introduce new methods of acquiring knowledge 
or eliminate methods known to be of scientific valued Nothing 
suggests that the practical or applied outlook makes, or should 
make, any change in the method of the field worker For if it he 
urged that attention to any particular theory is likely to distract 
the observer from a fair all-round study of facts, the reply is 
obvious that theory can only stimulate the field w'orker to fresh 1 
observations, which should neither limit his area of outlook nor 
discourage him from seeking the fullest knowledge of the folk he 
IS investigating in their present and past environment The more I 
complete the apparatus of the observer, whether government 
official, missionary or professional anthropologist, the more likely j 
IS he to form a complete incture of a peo[)le in which due weight 
is given to the activities both mental and physical of its members, 
enabling the administrator to foresee their behaviour as individuals, 
as members of a tamily. or of a larger social gioup 

Unity and Complexity of Social Life in the Lower Cul- 
tures. — hthnu and histoiical luiineclioiis naiuiallv tie iriipuiiaiit 
but stress must be laid from the practical point of view on the in- | 

'I'hr outlook as it prp-enls itsplf to the three generations living in a 
Maori village i« v'lvidly presented bv G. H Lane-lox Pill-Rivers in 
The Clash of Culture (1027), ch.ip xii 


tcraction of existing ideas and customs It is \m|)ossihIe to under- 
stand the ideas regulating inheritance and hiule price — two most 
imiMirtant matters with which the administrator is concerned— 
without at the same time inquiring into the religion, sociology 
and economics of hi.s jicople Untoieseen .ind undesiied enils have 
resulted from arbitrarx- mtcrlereiue with native (iistom It can- 
not be too strongly urged that the native has a point of view of 
his own and before sweeping away seemingly object loii.ilile cus- 
toms. the white man with knowledge oi anthiopologv should seek 
to preserve the driving ivce which runs through native hte, 
while changing those fe.iture.s which are anti-social according to 
civilized ideas even though they iiislig.ite much pi.nsewoithy social 
activity One of the best examples that can he cited is oflered by 
head-hunting, a widespread habit which white civilization cannot 
toler.ite 'Vet its siippiession was reg.iivled by W If R Rivers as 
one of the mam factors in the depopulation ot Melanesia 

This example demonstrates the interlocking ol dejurlmental 
acthitie.s, as a white man might he teiiqiled to call them, in native 
litc, and it furnishes the very type of practice which no white 
.idiniiiistration tan peimit 'I'he impuwr seems absolute, yet in 
.Sarawak, where almost the same nec'essity for hcMd-huiiting exists, 
the difficulty has been oveuome by sxmpathetic officials who have 
themselves taken th.irge of s«ime of the old skull trophies of the 
people, and thereafter when the dem.ind for the ceremonial use 
of a skull aiose one of the old skulls was lent to the iomn'iunit> 
the whole li.insaitioii being put on a business fooling by the caie- 
ful recording of skulls “in" and “out ” Again, m an inland district 
of Papua. W’hcre no man coultl hope to niiirry unless he had taken 
a skull, the otticer in charge was able to jicrsuacle the tribe that 
(he killing of a wild hoar oftcTed at least as good a test of pluck 
and skill, and so was able to substitute the taking of a hoar's head 
lot that of a man (ofti n a woman or child) 

Importance of Ceremonial. — No one doubts (he close re- 
lationship between social c)rganiz.ition. ceremony, morals, eco- 
nomics and even ethics among 0111 selves, c“veryone recognizes the 
psychological value* ol disjilay, ceiemoninl and sjwrt, yet in the 
.idministralion of the hackw.iid race's this common knuwic'dgc is 
too freiiuently ignored What government at home would piesume 
to stop royal processions, the Oxford and Cambridge boat r.icc* or 
public foothail mute lies V'et the corresponding exprc'ssions re- 
pioduced by n.itivcs jii dances, initiation ceremonies .itul public 
fc-asis are frc'cjuently suppressc'd Iiy the inlluence either of the 
acJmincsir.ilor 01 the missionary, long liefore it is determined 
whether they are haimiul or not Ac live* tcMchmg is iicTcled, now 
as much as ever, that the inteiests of people cannot he cut oil 
with impumly, and the suhsiitulion of harmU’ss for anti-social 
teatures in savage iitual and institutions is sound social psycho- 
theiapy* 

Positive Interference. — Frci|uently new regul.it ions are in- 
tiflucc'd that undermine the native soci.d slructuie of which 
adnnmstratois have remained enliiely m ignorance 

As to the difficult suh|i‘il oi missionary work as it aflecis thci 
simpler p.igan .societies, it seein-^ olivious that inslrucliim in the; 
social sicle of anthropology ccjual at least to that given to Coloni,il 
Civil Servants should he provided tor missionaries by te.ichers 
who h.ive themsi'lves had field exiK'rience Though short courses 
of Ic*cluic*s are now given at various missionary training schools in 
(ireat Itritain, it does not apjiear that any central body has 
yet org.ani7ed a co-orclin.iled scheme of instruction OniCKil au- 
thority, far-reaching though it may he, is simple compared to the 
complexify of inllnc*nie exerted on n.ilive peoples by missions lor, 
in the intimate affair^ of life* some missionaries exercise* smh 
strong .ind constant jiressure that memhcTs of their (lock, and 
even individuals ont'.ide it, are detcrrc'd from tollovving h.ihits and 
cu-loms which arc in no sen-c forbidden by the civil administi,]- 
iifin Moreover, the pressure exerted by many mis,inns is so great 
thit jpiMMls to the civil authunly an* relafivelv ran* however 
much the nutiv-e mav feel aggrieved Natuially iin^ loo.iiv eiturt 
is largely directed to thi “rifoim ’ of the sexual lifi ot the n.iiivc, 
j ir not tonnygicMl extent against )K*r\er>^ions or .iliiiormalitie- - 
I lor these are loo rare to bulk largely in the* life oi most primitive 
; IK*oplcs — but esix*cially against polygyny (jiolvg.imv t. which. 
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whether it be advantageous or disadvantageous in a biological 
sense, is regarded as essentially evil and attacked in every pos- 
sible manner Even though the Church feels bound to maintain 
this altitude it may be doubted whether it is wise or benefuial 
for the Government to exert its influence against polygamy among 
relatively untouched natives For instance in Papua (British New 
Guinea) no one having more than one wife may be appointed 
“village polu email ” Obviously this excludes the majority of 
headmen, individuals whose authority is most easily exerted and 
most readily olieyod, irom holding the very office in which they 
could be of most use alike to the Government and to their own 
peoiile Many missionaries hav’e recognized the incompatibility 
of Christian monogamy with the social structure of some well 
organized fiagan societies Hut, while it is necessary to recognize 
the complications and difficulties introduced by missionaiy effort, 
not all missions are equally rigid, while it w'ould be difficult to 
o\errate the scientific and administrative value of the work oi 
such men as the Rev H A Junod, whose Ltfr of a South African 
Tube is .in outstanding example of the sympathetic and under- 
standing attitude 

Priest-kings and Magic. — In other instances trouble has been 
c.iused by ignorance of the fact that .1 chief may belong to that 
exalted class of Vieings c.illed by Frazer “Divine Kings," or if not 
actually of this order, be at least of semi-divme nature, and rc- 
sjionsible for ram and generally for the prosperity of the land 
Here it may be wise to recognize fiankly the hierarchical su|)erior- 
ity of the priest-king, and to a[iiioint under him an administrative 
government chief, indeed, besides the priest-king there are often 
one or more men recognized by the tribe as executive officers in 
everyday affairs Nor c.m the administrator ignore magic .md 
sorcery, and it is useless for him to affirm that the British Gov- 
ernment cannot countenance a belief in sorcery, magic may be 
a fiction, but the belief in it is a potent reality in all the ruder cul- 
tures, and is not extinct in higher cultures (\iscs of death 
alleged to be caused by m.igic or by poison — the two often being 
synonymous — are continually brought bedorc administrators, yet 
rarely is evidence produced against the magician which on the 
white man’s laws of evidence can lead to ccmvicticm In parts 
of Melanesia it is doubtful whether there is any authentic evidence 
for the use of poisons by a sorcerer; )el folk undmibtedly die ,is 
the lesult of his machinations, they die Irom no other ostensible 
cause, and their death is ascribed to magic The sorcerer is not 
convicted, but if the people take the law' into their own hands and 
kill him the tlovernment steps in .and punishes the slayers, who 
according to their peers have performed a public duty It is small 
wonder then that many natives believe that the (iovernme-nt en- 
courages sorcery; indeed, the relative immunity of the sorcerer 
from all vengeance m certain instances may actually produce this 
result 

Another factor which greatly adds to the difficulty of dealing 
reasonably and justly with sorcery and witchcraft is that generally 
sjH'.iking the darker races are tar more suggestible than ourselves; 
unfortunately, space is lacking to elaborate this statement or to 
set out a tithe of the ev'ulcnic on which it is based 

As a general system of treatment, prob.ibly an ordinance of 
the kind m force in I’.ipua is useful, m which it is stated that 
though there is really no such thing as sorcery yet the practice is 
so harmful that it is treated as criminal. At any rate, the acl- 
ministralor is not the only person in a dilemma; witness the 
plaint of one T.ita Ko, a well-known sorcerer, to Cap! Barton, 
then Governor of Papua • “If a man falls sick his family come to 
me and ask me to make him w'cll If I don't do something for him 
they say, ‘Tata Ko, the sorcerer, desires to kill our brother,’ and 
they are angry and w'lll perhaps tiy to kill me. If I do giv’e them 
something they insist on paying me well for it ; should I refuse 
to fake their presents they would not understand it and they 
would think I was trying to kill their friend, but when I do take 
what they give me, you arrest me on a charge of sorcery black- 
mail ” 

Magicians not Charlatans. — In most instances magicians are 
not chailatans: though they may impose upon the credulity of 
their clients they do believe in their own power, they have in- 


herited the gift and perfected their craft by means of hard train- 
ing Though legislation may be useful, magic cannot be disposed 
of by law, for every death except perhaps of the very old is at- 
tributed to magic, and it is only when a man has some appreci- 
ation of the matural cau.scs of death and the benefits of medicine 
that he relies less upon magic Missionaries have long been aware 
that their best weapon is the hospital, administrators should start 
clinics .shortly after administrative po.sts, as in the case of the 
splendidly fitted hosjnlal ship, with its medical officer and orderlies, 
pkiced by the Sudan Government m 2 for service on the White 
Nile and its tributaries Yet, however perfect administration, 
m.igic cannot die a .sudden death, and this has Us advantages, for 
magic h.is its social as well as its anti-soc lal side. 

White m.igic will persist, and in Melanesia, for instance, its 
benefits are seen in connection with the Kula. In the Trobriand 
Islands the specialists in magic are experts in the various 
crafts, in gardening and canoe building, etc , and it is under their 
.luspices that the good traditions of gardening and building arc 
maintained. Though no canoe could sail unless the appropriate 
magic h.id bc'en performed at eaih stage of its construction good 
magic would never be used to counteract the effects of bad ma- 
terial or bad workmanship. Thus, the continual magical observ- 
ances guarantee a careful selection and tests of materi.al, and are 
an incenliv'c to good work, A successful trading expedition is the 
result of good magic, and just as magic is the most important regu- 
lator of the Kula, so is it ol prime importance in garden work The 
islanders, like most natives, are notoriously unthrifty, and it is 
doubtiul if any native would cultivate sufficiently for his needs if 
left to individual responsibility For man does not live by bread 
alone, and a garden which will make a fine display and be much 
talked of apjxMls to the mass of the po[)u!alion more than the 
knowledge of a supply against famine 

Practical Suggestions. — In order to save the backward races 
from cxtiiKtion and enable them to ad.qit to new circum.stanccs 
tw'o courses seem advisable' (a) that all government .servants, 
and others — especially missionaries — coming info direct contact 
with natives should take as part of their preparatory studies a 
course in anthropology; (/;) that every gov ernmenf should ap[)oint 
trained anthropologists, in order to make detailed investigations 
and to act. when needed, as advisers to the administration Eaih 
of these plans has its definite sphere of U''Cfiilncss, and calls for 
luither consideration 

Training. — Apart from a degree in anthropology, which as 
matters stand at present it is idle to expect more than a small 
minority to possess, the priqiaratory course in anthropology may 
be ol two kinds a six to twelve months’ course at one of the uni- 
versities — usually three ac.adernic terms — in w'hich, besides the 
social anthropology which is of prime import. incc from the ad- 
ministrative standpoint, a certain amount of technology and 
physical anthropology will also be taught Such a course, if due 
stress be laid upon practical difficulties and details, is no doubt 
excellent in those few instances in which a man has alre.idy a 
.strong, almost a “natural” interest in anthropology, but this plan 
yields disappointing results when applied as hitherto to men who 
h.ive had no foreign experience. 

The British Colonial Office has a syllabus for the preliminary 
training in native modes of thought of the men selectccl as African 
civil servants, in law, accounts, tropical products, hygiene, engi- 
neering, and sanitation, ethnology and the principles of African 
languages In the past this scheme has produced good results 
and experience shows that a certain small number of men will 
be sufficiently interested to study the tribes they live among 
and to record their habits and customs, or .at least to keep in 
touch with their teachers. 

A further dcv'clopment is for the Colonial Government to pay 
the expenses (fees and sustenance allowance) of men with ad- 
ministrative experience W’ho are keen enough to spend two to four 
months’ leave working intensively at anthropology at one of the 
universities. Experience has already shown that this scheme is 
likely to prove of the utmost value both administratively and 
scientifically, one feature of special importance being that such 
students havx a knowledge of at least some native language, and 
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Plate I 



SPECIMENS OF CERTAIN WELL DEFINED RACIAL TYPES 


of the Malayan people (Orang nialayus) from the Malay Archipelago. 
8. A Maori, native of New iZealand, of the Polynesian race 9. A man from 
Sumatra, In the Malay Archipelago, of the Malayan people (.Orang ma- 
layus) . 10. An aboriginal of Australia, with copper skin and wavy hair. 
11. A Sakai woman, an aboriginal of the Malay Peninsula. These people 
resemble the Negritos in their dwarfishness 


1 and 2. Profile and full face of a soldier from Sodermanband, Sweden, a 
relatively pure Nordic type 3 A Javanese woman of Malayan stock, 
through which runs a Hindu strain. 4 A Tonga woman of the Polynesian 
race, from the Tonga or Friendly Islands, m the South Pacific Ocean 5 
A man of the Salish tribe of the North American Indians. 6. A man of the 
Polynesian race, from Tikopia, an island in the New Hebrides. 7. A man 
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Plate II 


ISTORYJ 


RACIAL TYPES OF ASIA, AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA 


1. A negrito of Tasmania, an island to the south-east of the Australian 
continent. Pure blooded Tasmanians are totally extinct. 2. A Semang 
negrito, an aboriginal of the Malay peninsula. 3. A Melanesian negro of 
the Fiji Islands, with a Polynesian strain, 4. (a and b). A Japanese of 
the Altai type 5. (a and b). Australian aboriginal. 6. (a and b). Poly- 
nesian man from the Gilbert (Kingsmill) Islands, In the mid-western Pacifio. 


7. (a and b) Bushman boy, from the deserts of South Africa. 8. (a and b). 
Two views of a native of Tlerra del Fuego, South America. 9 Pygmy or 
negrito man and woman from the Ituri river, in Central Africa. 10, A 
Pariyan woman (Australoid) from Mysore, India. 11. A Melanesian negro 
from Buku, Solomon Islands, In the western Pacific. 12 A Melanesian 
negro from New Ireland, in the Bismarck archipelago, near New Zealand 
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so are in a position to apply the technical knowledge they have 
gained directly on their return to Africa. 

In France, the InsMut d'Ethnologic and the Facultcs ct fijab- 
lisscments Publics d'Enseignement Supirtcitr of the University of 
Paris provide instruction in the various branches of ethnography 
and linguistics, having special regard to the French colonies. In- 
struction is given in the languages of the native populations of the 
French posses.sions, Arabic, Herber, the Sudanese langu.iges, Ma- 
lagasy, as well as the more important languages of the Far East, 
Siamese, Annamese and Cambodian. The social, family and re- 
ligious organization of Islam and the social habits and religious 
beliefs of the natives of the French colonics are de.scribcd and 
compared by a band of experts of European reputation. In Hol- 
land there is a special faculty embracing ethnology, custom and 
law of the East Indies, Netherland law. Colonial economics, etc . 
in the Universities of Leyden and of Utrecht. E\ery candidate 
for the Colonial Civil Service must pass a preliminary and a doc- 
toral (doctoraiidus) examination, after which he may become a 
full “Doctor” on presenting a thesis. In Austria, instruction in 
languages and, to a lesser degree, in ethnology, is given to mis- 
sionaries at the Missionary college of St. Gabriel, near Vienna 

Professional Anthropologists.— The appointment of pro- 
fcs.sional anthropologists stands on a different footing. No argu- 
ments need be employed in favour of their administrative and 
scientific value The ordinary official has neither the Icusiire nor 
the training, e\en if he has the desire, to make intensive invcstiga- 
tions, and as time goes on and means of communication improve, 
and his journeys take pKu e increasingly by car, he will have less 
and less opportunity of meeting his people unofficially and stu<ly- 
ing them at tirst hand A further difficulty that stands in the way 
of the aclministratiNe official is that the nati\e knows that his atti- 
tude to many customs such as human sacrifice, cannibalism and 
black magic must be. hostile, and however sympathetic he may be 
he IS still regarded as the man in authority The anthropologist 
sta>s at native villages remote from government headciuarters, 
and. once he has lieen able to gain (he confidence of the people 
and let them know that his only object is to learn, one of the chief 
obstacles to obtaining reliable information will be removed. An- 
thropology as a profession jiresents a vicious circle Theie are lew 
men ready to become government anthropologists, though the 
machinery for training them exi.sts at our universities Men are 
not traim-d becau.se there are no prospects, and then, when oppor- 
tunities offer, there are insufficient candidates available Should it 
be possible to anticipate a regular demand the men would .soon be 
forthcoming. 

Encouragement to anthropological research has been given by 
the Sudan Government, the Gold Coast and Nigeria have ap- 
pointed as anthropologists officers who had qualified by taking 
courses in anthropology There is a tiained government anthropol- 
ogist in Papua, and chairs in Anthropology have been founded in 
the Union of South Africa and at Sydney, where special training 
is provided for administrative officers in Papua Such action shows 
the trend of enlightened opinion, but the advantages that anthro- 
pological knowledge offers are appreciated only in minute propor- 
tion in comparison with needs ancl opportunities All governments 
have their experts in geology, botany, agriculture and zoology in 
its many branches; it is a strange paradox that so often man alone 
should be unstudied 

PHYSICAL 

It may be useful to recall the old saying, “God made the white 
man, God made the black man, but the devil made the mulatto,” 
if only to consider how far this proverb embodies a truth, and, if it 
does, how the facts are to be faced in practice. There are broadly 
two types of racial combination. In the first, the races coming 
together arc so far apart as to make hybridization a real break- 
ing down of the inherent characters of each, while in the second 
the fewer differences present offer only a moderate variability as a 
basis for recombination and selection which may be desirable 
This latter (>136, socially constituting the “melting pot,” is per- 
haps best represented in history, and can best be appreciated 
anthropologically, by a study of the V olkcrwanderungen, with the 
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broad result that an outburst of vigour and capacitv is found to 
follow the mixture of peoples belonging to thi* same great racial 
groups From the political standpoint this foim of miscegenation 
has become of increased significance since the opening of the .;olh 
century, but its importance from the standpoint of applied an- 
thropology is in our present state ot knowledge relatively limited 
Widely Divergent Unions. — In consideimg the interbreeding 
of widely divergent laccs it must be realized that the above prov- 
erb IS intended to apjily to moral values, .mil that the children ol 
such unions are almost invau.ibly relcg.ited to the inferior i.ue 
(in practice, the mother’s) for ih-‘ir upbringing, and so are soiially 
and morally at a grave disadvantage, except where a suHicienl 
number of mixed marriages occur, when a hylirui c'ommunit> , with 
its own social habits and values, !■. established, allowing a fair 
estimate to be formed of the physual and mental qualities of its 
members. The only .'ill-round study ot such a community is that 
of Prof. Eugen Fischer of the Reheboth community of south-west 
Africa {Die Reheboth Bastards iind das Bastardienmgsproblem 
beim Menschen [Jena, ). This consists of the descendants, 
some 150 in number, through fiv'e or more generations, of the 
hybrid offspring of a grout) Hoers and Hottentot women, 

and includes the offs|)ring of a number of unions with members 
of the parent races. The genealogies are not alwa>s easy to follow, 
but the Reheboth Hast.iards show extreme vari.ibility, and are di- 
vided into “Kuroix.in,” “Hottentot” and “Intcrmedi.ite” groups 
They arc a strong, healthy and fruitful pcoiilc, taller than cither 
parent race, ie , they show a common milir.ilion ol hybrid vigour 
Physically there is no predominance of heritage from either race, 
hut the inheritance of tacial chaiaiters and colour is described as 
alternate, and in siiitc of the three groujis there is no special tend- 
ency for the inheritance ot groups of characters the unit elements 
ot which arc combined in cither parent race Psychologically the 
most important observation is that the Hottentot mentality pre- 
dominates; there is neilh* r European energy nor stcMilfaslness of 
will Further, though sever.-il subjects show a fairly high degree 
of intelligence, the Ihistaards live entirely in (he pic«.ent ; they are 
typically Aiigenblu hmvmchea, while this character is not lom- 
pcnsated by any special power of imagination or proficiency in the 
arts and crafts, in which they arc distinctly weak. 

Other Groups. — A>. instam es of other hybrid groups, with their 
own adequate soci.il org.i:) iz.it ion, certain Aiab tribes of the .Sudan 
carrying much black blood, the mixed European-t'hinese popula- 
tion of the StraiLs Settlements, and the negro-Amerind hybrid 
population of Guiana may be added Owing to Lick of precise 
knowledge of the building up of these groups little of importance 
i.m be .said on the physic al side, for terms having no precise' con- 
notation are u.sed, c g , it is obvious that there is a v.ist difference 
genetically and socially between the tall dolic'hoi ephalic Dinka and 
the short mcsaticephals of the Bahr-el-(ihazal, though both would 
lx* < lassed as “negro” by Arabs and Euroi)c\ins; while W'lfh regard 
to the Arab stocks there can be no cert.nnty whether any par- 
ticular strain carries Armenoid blood The members of these tribes 
appear to have adapted themselves admirably to their mode of 
life, which is predominantly Arab, socially, economically and re- 
ligiously, and the majority of individuals appear to present an in- 
termediate type with regard to two of the most easily observed 
cLiractens, namely skin colour and breadth of nose, though strik- 
ing individual variations occur, e g , a “black” skin may be asso- 
ciated with a face and nose almost typically Caucasian Further, 
darkness of skin tends to be predominant, and there are certain 
families in which this tendency is so marked that it would perhaps 
be fair to speak ot these as exhibiting dominance in the true Men- 
dehan sense Mentally and morally these tribes are Arab, not 
negro; thus socially and morally the inferior stock may be said 
to have been improved by the mixture How far the Ar.ib has 
suffered must remain an open question, and whether the improve- 
ment may not be in part due to the direct influence of Islam The 
reconquests of the Sudan demonstrated the truth of an observa- 
tion made years before in Arabia by Robertson Smith, namely that 
not the pure Arab but the mixed Arab-negro population exhibits 
the quality of religious fanaticism 

In both the other two examples quoted, whatever the physical 
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diffcrencfs between the races concerned, they stand on equal or 
more neaily equal level The mental and physical alertness of the 
mixed Chinese-White population of Singapore is striking, and they 
form a detmile social class furnishing many highly elTicient civil 
servants and clerks Ccnerally, Mongolian traits of teature pre- 
dominate and it appears that the Mongolian eye, at least in the 
F I generation, is dominant, as it is in Malay-Melanesian 
matings observed in New Guinea It may indeed be found that 
Mongolian-White matings give particularly interesting, and per- 
haps desirable, combinations In one Japanese-White marriage the 
children (all female; exhibited a high degree of hybrid vigour, 
considerable artistic ability, and in tyiic approximated to Polyne- 
sian, uniortunately, they passed out of observation liefore ma- 
turity, and It can be stated as a matter of ex|jerience that five 
other children, the result ol two Japanese-White matings, did not 
reproduce this tyjK’ 

With regard to the negro-Amerind mixture of (iuiana, there 
seems no doubt that a definite type has been produced which has 
largely taken to a special mode ol life as boatmen on the rivers, 
for which it is well luted, and that this hybrid population exhibits 
much of the physical etticieiicy of the negro without his laziness 
and excitability For books on the subject %ee the Bibliography to 
the article Antiiropoloc.y and the works quoted in the text, 
Thi‘ Clash of Culture (Pitt-Ri\ors) being specially important 

(r G S) 

ANTHROPOMETRY. Ant hropologic.tl science aims at the 
establishment of man’s position in nature, the discovery of the 
extent of human variation, the ordination of the fundamental facts 
concerning the growth of the individual, and the hearing on human 
evolution of the evidence drawn from comiiarisons of the existing 
human types with one another, or of each in turn with their pre- 
historic precursors Such enterprises entail both the collection 
and the apportionment of evidence And when comparisons have 
to be made, the advantages of numerical modes of cxjiression over 
those which are purely descriptive arc manife.st 

NUMERICAL DATA IN SCIENTIFIC STUDIES 

The measuring rod and the balance, instruments of precision 
exemplify the means of collecting cjuantitativc data, the founda- 
tions of much of the superstructure of modern science But in 
the domain of biology the very texture of living matter seems 
opposed to exact measurement To this obstacle there must be 
added that which is sc*t up by the unceasing metabolic mutability 
of protoplasm Some there are who plead lor the treedom of 
biological rese.irch from adveise ciiticisni should rigid numerical 
methods be disiardcd in its jiro^ecution Anthropometiy con- 
stitutes one of the testing-grounds of those methods 

The hislciry of anthiopomelrv' is retr.ice.ible far backwards in 
time P’rom the very dawn of gr.iiihic n*presentation in the histone 
iK'nod, it has claimed the notice of artists These, though they 
may not have collected d.ila with sLienlilu precision, or on a def- 
initely systematic basis, can claim credit for attempts to interpret 
the various details they observed But the scientific treatment of 
data representative ol measurements based on a predetermined 
schc'me, and collected systematically and consistently, is a m.itter 
of comp.iratively recent development Anthrojiometry is still far 
from maturity The measurements, the instruments of lesc'arch, 
the methods of interpretation, all alike are subject to jxTiodical 
revision, with a view to the correction of errors 

The numerical data of anthropometry are evidently susceptible 
to investigation .statistically, although their range of distribution 
(in other words, their diversity) is notoriously great, as m.iy be 
remarked in the v.in.itions of stature and weight among the in- 
dividual members of an adult population 

Quetelet. — But the whole subject of anthropjmetrical research 
is intiuencc'd, if not actually governed by the ronsider.il ion that 
m spite ol atipaieiit tiicgiilaiit> the vaiiatioiis exhibit .t distribu 
I lull lontomung to a lult teirned the L,ivv of Irequency ot Krroi 
This law “was exc-ogit.'itcd for the use of a<?tronomers and others 
who are concerned with extreme acciir.irv of mc’asuit'inenl, and 
vvilhoul the slightest idea, until the time ot (Ju'elelet (1H3O. that 
it might be applicable to hum.m measures’’ The achit'vement 


has proved to include not merely anthropometric records but bio- 
logical data of many kinds (Juetelet himself stated. — 

“Should the type be absent, and should men ditfer nut by 
reason of accidental causes but because there were no laws really 
applicable to them, one could measure them, as. for in.stance, in 
respect of stature, but without finding that the various mdividu.il 
measurements presented any particular characteristic, or any 
dehnite numerical relations 

“If. on the contrary, all human beings have been cast in the 
same mould, whence they have emerged with purely accidental 
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Fig 1- -average bodily proportions of adult males 

From left to right A Labrador Eskimo; B Anglo-Saxon; C. African Negro; 

D Australian Aburlgino. The reduction to the same standard height brings 
out contrasts in other dimensions, especlaiiy in respect to shouidcr breadth 

thfierenies, then the groups will not be formed as aliox'e in dis- 
orderly fashion, but their numerical values obeying the theory of 
probnbihtic.s will be .subject to pre-established law^s so completely 
that the numfiers reprcsentJitixT of the several groups could be 
predicted in udv’ance For this particular insf.mce, then, there 
exists a characteristic feature by means of which one realizes 
that the mdixnduals arc reterabie to the* same type, and that their 
differences are assignable to fortuitous causes only 
“Another const'cjuence of this thcoiy is that the larger the 
number of observ.ilions the more completely do the ellects of the 
fortuitous causes camel each other, thus permitting of the pre- 
dominance of the general type which they tended (o mask previ- 
ously Thus in the human species, and h.iving reg.ird to individuals 
only, all varieties of stature .are met with, at least within certain 
limits Those neatest the axerage figure are the most numerous, 
those which are furthest removed from the ax'erage are the least 
frequent and the sex’eral gioups succeed each other in numerical 
sequence according to a law cap.ible of formulation in advance. 
( In data found to be ordinal ed nearly in accord with this l.avv. the 
.iggregalion near the medi.in is so great that a comiiaratively sm.ill 
number of indmduals will proxidc a sample serv'ing to give 
reliable inform.ilion Beyond this number, incre.ise in the total 
number docs not give much greater reliability to the result ) 
“Now this law holds good for mankind, not merely in regard 
to .stature in its entirety, but in respect ot its several compo- 
nc*nts: the same applies to recouls of weight, to those of physical 
strength, and, in short, to any chaiacter that is mt'asurable and 
reclucilile to numerical expression 

“This discovciy of the applic'ability of the law of accidental 
causes to human phenomena, no matter from what iioint of view 
humanity is regarded, is now a fact firmly establi.shed in science 
I consider its correctness proved by the large numlicr of instances 
available 

Quetelet illustrated regularity in gradation by reference to the 
distribution of sl.iiure in adult males, selecting for this puqiose 
data provnded by no few'CT than to 000 individuals When these 
are uidin.tled aicoidiiig to the gradual increase ot then slaluie. 
the aiiaiigemeiit is touiul to be capable ol graphic lepresenlation 
by a curxc The curve assigned by Quetelet (’arul .‘ihown on 
p T 7 c'f his memoir) coi responds to that known as the curve 
of freciuency of erroi (an alternative name is “normal jirobability 
curve”) Tl is symmetrical and unlimited in either diiection 
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As to the course of prowth in stature from infancy to maturity 
Quetelet states that from the age of five years to about 15 years, 
the annual increments of gnmth are regular This conclusion 
seems generally to have been accepted, and even now the sequence 
of records taken at intervals of a year does not serve to modify it 
But the true progress of growth to maturity is not reveah'd un- 
less the records arc repeated more frequently The lapse of so 
long as 12 months actually masks the important alternatives of 
pciiods of greater activity with others of relative relaxation 
Quetelet himselt was aware of variability in the rate of growth, 
and he agrees that in the development of a particular inflividual 
there present themselves almost invariably periods of arrest as 
well as those in which growth is more or less rapid But Quetelet 
deprecated l.iying stress upon such varying lates of progress, and 
herein he tailed to realize the full meaning of hLs data The real 
significance of these alternations is that the regularity with which 
they succeed each other constitutes a characteristic fe.itiire of 
growth-changes The realiisation of this det.ail will prob,ably prove 
to have a very piactical economic application 

Galton’s Work. — The work of Francis Gallon extends and 
expands that of his precursor Galton was interested from the 
first in the problems ot heredity Both researchers soon reah/ed 
the need for collecting reh.able and suitable data on a large scale, 
and both turned their attention to the phenomena of human 
growth from intancy to maturity, and, discontented with physical 
me.Mircments only, both brought ])hysiological ,and intellectual 
manitestations within thi* domain of measurement 

Gallons outlook on the varuibility exhibited by the individuals 
of a human society is well expressed in his Herbert Spencer lec- 
ture where he likens ,siuh variability to Proteus in the old fable, 
in that it can be “seized, securely bound and utilized ” As com- 
ment on the accutacy of the application of the law of frequency 
to the paiticular example of human stature he observed that “the 
statistical variiitions ot stature are extremely regulai, so much so 
that their gener.il loiiformitv VMth the results of calculations lused 
on the abstract law' of frecpieiuy of error is an accepted fact by 
anthropologists” (British Association for the Advancement of 
,Science Report 1885 Presidential Address Sect Ton H p 1200) 
Nevertheless not all human measurements give such clo^e approxi- 
mation to theory as those of stature do 'I'he theory seemed, in 
fact, to be limited m its r,mge, and Galtcm propounded „ ’■•••ans 
of bringing some of the abi’rrant instances within the scope of 
the latter He subjected all parts of his data and method^ to a 
keen scrutiny His most iinpoitant and more part iciilarly personal 
contributions can be summed up m the words “regression” and 
“correlation ” Regression is ,1 fe.it ure of populations aad nas 
reference to the fact that on thi whole, the (adult) oflsprmg 
must be more mediocre than thcii parents Galton illu'^tratcd re- 
gression by reference to the stature of the (adult ) offspring com- 
pared with that of the jiarents, and succeeded in measuring the 
amount of regression At fiist he W'as copcerneci to compare the 
stature of a generation of parents with that of the succeeding 
offspring Subsequently he extended the sccjpe of the investiga- 
tion, and published the results of studies in which the olfspring 
were compared (niter se). 

Gallon discovered that the amount of regression was rem.irk- 
ably constant in certain instances Taking stature as the lest and 
comparing the “inicl-fihar’ deviation from the average with the 
“mid-parental” deviation, he found that the former was on the 
average two-thirds of the lattcT And two-thirds consequently 
represents the ratio of “filial regression ” 

Three important points emerge here In the first pLicc, the 
ratio, measuring the devi.it ion of oft spring as compared with that 
of parent, might be used as a te*-! of evolution, or at least ot 
progress For if it were repeated in successive generations, and 
found to vary, the inference of progress would be quite reason- 
able. 

In the second place, this discovery marks a stage in the con- 
struction of a theory of ancestral contributions in heredity, and 
the evidence of the stature was considered to indicate the sim- 
ilarity of the successive contributions to a senes in which the 
terms were ^ \ ancestor making a contribution how- 
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ever Miiall This i*, one of the .aspects of anthropology in which the 
work of Galton stands confronted with that of Mendel, since in 
the light of Mendel lan research certain ance^tois may contribute 
nothing at all ('rhere is. in f.ut, on p ol nturijl luhcntancc, 
a rcm.irkable instance of inheritance, whuh is possibly an example 
of the oj'ieration of Mendelian laws ) 

The third point rinses m connection with the extension ot the 
comparisons m whuh cvuieiue of regression might be manile^-l 
At first the term was used to denote the lelitive degiee ot ab- 
normality of patent and otls,» ig But in the guise ot conel.ition 
the term ruquired a miuh wuler signifuamc anil tlie exlensious 
constitute what is perhaps the most conspicuous landmark in 
G,ilton’s life-work In the words of K.irl Pe.uson “Galton cteatocl 
the suliject ot Correlation.” and again, “(Lilton, starting from the 
organic relationship between parent .ind ollspnng , . passed to 

the idea of a coetlicient ineasuiing tbe loiielation of all pairs ol 
organs, and thence to the organic relationship of all sorts of fac- 
tors” The imporlame of the achievement is unqiu'stioned, even 
though there be reservation of opinion as to the precise lormulae 
to be t'mployed And the practical side oi the study of correlation 
m human measure's may lie illustrated as lollows There is very 
gcmenil agri*enu'nl as to the inllucncc of such factors as (r) 
Heredity and (2) Enviionment on the lin.il constitution of the 
indivndual As to the rel.itive magnitude ol the' parts pl.iyc'd by 
these factor . no opinion is possible until shares arc assigned in 
just, ie , in re.il projiortion But ag.iin, no division of resiionsi- 
liility c.in be satislactoiy until expressions of number and quant tlv 
are ax.iil.ible lor use And the index of correlation (even if its 
prob.dile error has to he apiK'ndcd ) sums ui) in itsc'lf the process 
of attempted me.isurement Fin.illy the progress of evolution 
11 sell may ultimately prove c.ip.ible of expression in terms of a 
paiticular coc'lticienl of correlation 

Karl Pearson. — The jiages of Biometnka edited by Prof Karl 
Pearson, constitute a massive literaiy memorial of Galton In 
an c'arly study (iScj;), before the appearance of limmctnka, Piof 
I’earson investigalc'd the van.ibility of the two sexes in respect 
of their skulls, demonstialed the .ipplicalion of scientific met heals 
of me.isunng the dt'gree of variability manitc'slecl in clifierent 
senes of skulls, .-ind brought under consideration skulls of botli 
sexes fiom all pails of the world, and of prehistoiic antiquity as 
well as of modern d.itc He assumed that Viinalions constitute 
the law matcii.il of the piocess of evolution He found that 
although he was unable to point to a measure of variation really 
significant of progrc'ssne evolution, nevertheless the coefikient 
of vanalum employcxi in his research indicated little or no excess 
eff vanah-lity in either >-t*x ov'er the other His data iioinl to a 
greater variability of the laces of modern times, so that their 
structur.il details are still providing opportunities for further 
modifications should the process of evolution lay them under 
con' .'ibution The contributions to Jhomrttika include the refine- 
ment of measures of variability and of degiees of correlation, and 
tc'-ts applicable to curves repiesenling the di.slribulion of meas- 
ured characters, such as provide a means of gauging the signifi- 
cance of two or more peaks of frequency on a given curve. Where 
the curve m cjuestion represents the distribution of some par- 
ticular character (such as stature) in a population, the tendency 
to infer the co-existence of as many distinct “efi-menls” in the 
population as there are dislimt jjcaks on the curve, is sirong 
and reasonable, but justifiable only if confirmed by an ajiiiropriate 
test The .idmixlure of elemc'iiis, whether “racial,” or other is 
not the only possible explanation of the occurrence The alter- 
natives include the possibilities (a) that the total number of 
records available is inadequate, (h) that individuals of the two 
sexes are minglerl in the same group, and (c) that individuals of 
diltcrcnt ages are aggregated therein These evidently demand 
close scrutiny 

With the progress of statistical research the instruments will 
be improved or even replaced, and the existing methods will be 
regarded as no longer adequate Already the very premises of 
Prof Pearson, regarding the extent to which statistical methods 
are strictly applicable to the elucidation of biological data have 
been called in question. 
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APPLICATIONS OF ANTHROPOMETRY 

One of the earliest statistical accounts of the physique of chil- 
dren employed in factories appeared in 1833, containing observa- 
tions made at Manchester and Stockport Records are given of 
the stature and weight of 1,492 boys and girls Out of that num- 
ber i,o6j were engagc'd in fac tones, although some of the children 
were only nine jears old. The factory hands exhibit inferiority 
both of height and weight, but the inferiority is not marked until 
the lOth ye.ir in respect of height and the 14th in respect of 
weight 

Nearly 75 yeais later a similar contrast was established when 
“neglected” boys were compared with those of the whole com- 
munity employed as “controls ” The contrast is much more 
definite at 13 to 14 years of age th.in at live to six years, but 
It does nut apply ciiiite equally to both sexes, for though the 
girls exhibit the contrast in more marked dc'grec than the boys 
at the earlier stage, they are not as sharply contrasted at the 
later age 

Child-life in Scotland. — An exhaustive investigation into the 
child-life of urban and rural districts, carried out under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Scottish committee for child-life investiga- 
tion and the particular direction of I’rof Noel Palon, and pub- 
lishc'd in 1926, contains a wealth of statistical data Anthropo- 
metric observations lead to the conclusion that "up to between the 
first and second yeais the* child of the agricultural labourer is on 
the average apparently growing more cjuickly than the urban child 
After this, there is a striking parallelism” (p loi) Again (p 
104), “while there is apparently some delay iii the late of growth 
ol the average town child between birth and iS months, after (hat 
(late the growth jiroceeds as rapidly in the town as m the country 
child” ('hart L\ where "urban” boys (tilasgow) are comparecl 
with “rural" bo>s (iMirlarshiie, Island of Lewis, Ayrshire), shows 
that the stature of the uiban boys is consistently lower than that 
of rural boys in the period under observation (5 to i«; years) 
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Fig 2 - -the proportions of parts in both sexes from birth to 

MATURITY THE STATURE IN EACH CASE BEING REPRESENTED AS lOO 
The figures show the increase in some parts accompanied by relative decrease 
In others It is of interest to notice that the lower limbs attain their greatest 
relative length before the maximum stature is reached and earlier in the 
female (13 yrs ) than in the male (15 yrs ) 

Instead of parallel lines of development it shows a divergence 
indicative of a temporary arrest of growth in the "urban" boys 
from 10 to 12 years of age This arrest interrupts the parallelism 
which would otherwise exist, and though the years of incidence 
do not tally exactly, this interruption recalls the contrast disclosed 


[ by Greenwood’s comparison of “neglected” boys of 13 to 14 years 
of age with the general stock at that age In the Scottish investi- 
gations the “urban” girls exhibit the same sort of contrast with 
the "rural” girls as cio the two groups of boys, but in the girls 
(he divergence appears rather earlier In respect of weight, the 
indication of a corresponding contrast is not altogether lacking, 
but is much less distinct than in regard to stature. Where the 
“deviation” occurs, an indication exists of a tc'mporary arrest of 
growth-activity Such a temporary arrest implies a iieriodic al- 
ternation of an active with a resting phase, and that such peri- 
odicity actually obtains, seems to have been fairly proved 

Munich Children. — Obscr\ aliens of large numbers of the 
school children at Munich were repeated over a series of years with 
somewhat fluctuating results It appeared that the measures actu- 
ally recorded (of stature and of weight respectively) manifested 
first (as in 1921) a reduction when compared with the data for 
years previous to 1914 Then, m 1924, the children who in that 
year attained the age of eight exceeded in stature those who 
reached that age a year previously by as much as 3 2mm ( 2 ) 

for boys, and 2 8 (2 34*;; ) for girls The respiective weights showed 
a corresponding contrast Prof Rudolf Martin noted the im- 
provement in physique thus revealed in the year 1924, and attrib- 
uted this amelioration to improvements in the conditions of lile 
at Munich Anthropometry thus provided the data, and a correct 
interpretation is particularly important in view of the political 
bearing of the results announced in this investigation 

In a second research made by Prof Martin, the children of 
“school age” at Munich were again the subjects of investigation, 
.md on this occasion were compared with those of corresponding 
age at ('hiiago I-'or each ol the ages representc'd by the years 0, 
7, 8 . . 13, the Havanan children (Munich) fell short of the 

American children in respect of stature and of weight Likewise, 
in each of the eight years in question sav’c* the first, the American 
chilchen showed an exleiisum ol v.in,ilioii beyond the uppermost 
limit of the Munich childrcMi 

Physical Types and Disease.-. 1 'he relation of disease to the 
physical conlormalion of the patient has been iiuesligatcd by many 
authorities, among whom Dr Shrubsall, in 1904, jiublished evi- 
dence that ditferent types make diflerent contributions to the sum 
of inmates of a general hospital 'I'he assoualion ol disease with 
physical type was shown to be more dc'linite m respect of com- 
plexion (the blonde .ind brunette types respectively) than of a 
more definitely measurable character such as stature Neveithe- 
less, there is an association of blondness or bruriette-ness with 
correspondingly contrasted varieties of stature, so that the rela- 
tion of disease to stature is not negligible Dr, bhrubsall laid stress 
on indications that the conditions of life in respect ot hygiene 
exercise a sort of selection of particular types to the disadvantage 
of one and the advantage ot anothei He acicled that “to determine 
whether these phenomena are peculiar to London, or even true, 
for I have only been able to make some 50.000 observations, an 
anthropometric suivey of the whole country is imperative, anti its 
results would doubtless serve as a basis for any measures of public 
hygiene which might serve to restore the balance ol power, should 
It be found wanting ” That survey has still to be made 

Evidently the c'xtension of such investigations would intioduce 
anthropometric methods into the preparation of data eventually 
illustrating the significance of the death-rate in various regions 
As regards exjx'ctation of life, the influences of profession and 
occupation are acknowledged already, nevertheless the reminder 
(p ic)6) that morbidity is much greater than mortality is very 
apposite here 

Davenport has employed anthropometric data to distinguish 
various tyjxs of conformation, which he terms “build ” He de- 
vised an index based upon the factors of (a) weight and (h) 
stature conjointly, and he found that this inclex could be used to 
denote the characteristic “build” of a particular individual He 
proceeded to study the association of the various types of “build” 
with diseases, anci the observ'ations relate to juvenile as well as 
adult subjects The results confirm a popular impression They 
exhibit prevalence of respiratory diseases in the class of individuals 
described as “slender” (with an index of “build” averaging 28). 
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Vascular troubles afflict more usually the very “fleshy" individuals, I weight is vcr>’ definite and indeed considerable when water-cress 


whose mean or average index ot build works out at 48 The data 
collected by Davenport and his colleagues indicate that “fleshy” 
individuals prove more prolific than those of “slender" build 
Moreover, the character or quality of fleshiness seems slightly to 
dominate that of slenderness in inheritance 
A -more circumscribed type of enquiry invoking the usc of 
anthropometric data in the investigation of disease is exemplified 
in a report by Dr Berry and Mr Portcus, who investigated 
the dimensions of the head in mentally defective children, and in 
order to secure the means of comparison, carried out a most exten- 
sive survey of normal individuals, including school children, uni- 
versity students, and aged persons, to the number ot over 6,000 
The research v\as conducted in Austialia, and as an interesting, 
but entirely accessory “contiol”, about 60 aborigines were also 
measured In reporting on the data, the authors admit that the> 
can only consider the marked deviations from the normal as pos- 
sessing diagnostic value, so eltective are the sources of error With 
this reserv’ation (and their claims are not invalidated by the state- 
ment made by Prof Karl Pearson in Hiomctrtka, vol v p 105, 
as to the low degree of correlation between head-measurements 
and intelligence), they claim that the volume ot the brain, calcu- 
lated fiom the dimensions of the head as actually measured, dif- 
fers significantly in the mentally defective from what it is in the 
normal groups of coriesponding age used for purposes of control 
Not only so, but besides these mentally defective children, the 
deaf ancl dumb children subjected to investigation, as well as the 
reformatoiy inmates and the aboriginal natives, all tail to present 
evidence of brains of the volume shown by the contiols to be 
appropiiate to comiiaiable individuals of normal intelligence 
The clala illustrate these conclusions The volume of the bum 
t'xpresst'd in cubic centimetres, was estimated, ancl average values 
for several groups of bojs or jouths provided a sc*ciuerice that may 
be represented as follows 
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Mentally defective bovs at 1 \ veais t,2C),i 

Drat and ciinnli boys it ic Mars 1407 

Noimal public sihool b<i\s at 11 jcmis i.fS^ 

Reloimatc)r> youths at jo vears i,t44 

Normal .voulhs at 20 >eais . x,48.| 


A detail brought out rather stiikingly in the preparation of the 
normal data for use is the detinue tiansieiu phase ol ariesi which 
appears at least twice in the jirogress of brain-growth to its lull 
amount These periods ot arre st allect the brain in buys ancl girls 
alike, and in the s.iine >ears. namely from ii to u and again from 
13 to I j Jn the girl .1 third resting stage is indicated more deliinte 
than either of those which prc-cccle it, and distinctive of the years 
from 16 to 18 Subsc‘ciueiit ly the female brain completes its 
growth to the extent of 2',' of the w'hole amount The cah illation 
of the volume of the brain involvc-cl the use of a formula which 
had been worked by Dr Lee undc-r the supervision of Prof Karl 
Pearson 

Dietary Investigations.— \ memoir was published by Dr 
Corry Mann in icjjfi on the accjuisilion of “a numerical value lor a 
basic diet, ot poor quality, but adequate physiological value, m 
terms ol nutrition, and to assess, similarly, the value of certain 
Items of food when these are suiipbecl as additional rations to such 
a basic diet ” Anthropometric data (of stature and weight ) were 
employed, for frequent records were made of weight and height 
Boys of school age, with a low rate of sickness, living in an insti- 
tution near London, were the subjects of the investigation bixly- 
one boys who received only the basic diet gamed an av'erage of 
3-85 lb. per boy and grew an average of i 84in. per bejy during 12 
months Forty-one boys who received in achlition to the basic diet 
a ration of fresh cow’s milk, jiasteurued ancl homogenized, one 
pint, 388 calories daily, gained an average of 6 g8 lb per boy and 
grew an average of 2 63 in per boy during 12 months. The rela- 
tive values of several diets, as measured by gams of height and 
weight, are exhibited graphically in figs 3 and 4 of the reports 
Besides illustrating the predominant eflects of milk, these figures 
bring out a curious point in regard to the effects of («) watcr- 
cres.s anil (ft) casein when aclclc'cl to the basic diet The effect on 


is introduced but the effect on stature is negligible (The actual 
numerical data would by themselves suggest that water-cress is 
deterrent to the attainment ot the stature that would take place 
in Its absence But this conclusion should nut he drawn without 
close scrutinv ol the ligures The influcnie of a “random 
sampling" may be account.ible and the more jirobabic conclusion 
is that the cllect of water-cress is negligible' m respect ot ‘‘taiuie ) 
Casein in these* e\iK*iinu*nts seems to inoduce no signiticant eltecl 
on cither weight or stature, Or jute the vei> marked adcluion it 
prov idl'd to the amount ot iiruiein in the diet (almost <luiibling it) 
and to the numbc'r ol calories (increased from Oi to gi ) 

The duration of the experiment, the numbei of individuals 
under observation, the number and minuteness of the analyses 
confer an exceptional importance upon Dr Curr> Mann's work 
It affouls guid.ince as to the fundammtal requisites tor such en- 
quiries, including the necessity for exhaustive analyses of the 
diets emploved 

Racial Characters. — In some of the prect'ding instances the 
element of “nice” or ‘‘lyjH*" may evidi‘ntl> need consideration as 
a possible factor in determining dilfcreiices deti'cled by anthropo- 
metry in the survey of a population Anthropometric methods 
must therefore be apiilicd to the study of the several divisions of 
mankind, and the wider aspects of the subject include the pre- 
histoiic as wc 11 as the existing members ol the Homiiiuhu' More- 
o\-ti. the sciutmy must be exti‘ndi*d Irom mankind to the 
moiikexs, and to any other animals whose general anatomical 
structure proclaims them nearly akin lo these. 

In a survey of what may In* teimed “Racial Anthioponietry” 
the living subject and the absolute dimensions of the body evi- 
dently claim the first plan*, but fiom the fiist also regaid must be 
had to the skeleton The l)oiu*s alone are aViiilablc' as the vehicle 
of infoimation concerning prehistoric* man, and the same is true 
of more than one recent lype of humanity, r c' . the Tasmanians, 
the Mori-ori and the* (’aribs, who hive become* cxlmit within the 
last fc*w cent line's, or even wilhm the memory ol persons still 
living 

Anthropometric obsei vat 10ns of living persons include measure- 
ments of weight ind of linear dimi*nsic)ns The latter may be 
rectilinear, as in the lase ot stature, ui curvilmc'ar, and two sul>- 
vaiiclies, viz, aics and circumtc*r(*n( c*s, are to be distinguished 
as coming vnlhin the latter description Linear measurements of 
diami'tirs or circumferences provide the nieaiis of calculating 
volume or capacity, and finally angular nie.isuremenls consti- 
tute a separate ialc*gc)ry which h.is n*pri*senlatives in nearly every 
scheme and schedule 


Rnntu of Slnlure and Wftt^hf 
fExtreme InvUmiis) 



The highest average weight recorded in Dr Martin’s list for 
females is that of south Russian Jewesses, and amounts to 63 5 
kgm (140 lb ) The erratic character of such data is shown by 
the fact th.it these women provide a greater average number than 
do the male south Russian Jews This paradox is probtibly due to 
the greater obesity of the females Among all human types indi- 
vidual variations are considerable, amounting among the Bush 
natives of South Africa to a range of from 3okgm to sgkgm in 
males and 3okgm to 45kgm in females. 
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Su(h examples exhibit an extraordinary range of diversity 
Their study raises a lutularncntal question as to its significance, 
and that question still l.irks a final answer As to the local diver- 
sity ()1 human stature, no doubt exists, and it is easy to proclaim 
the r.Mial distiiKtion of the Siandinavian from the l.aplander, 
even though their ternfoiies lie adjacent the one to the other. 
^Tt the gap can be bridged, and the intermediate exanqiles are 
so numerous and so diverse as to establish a complete gradation 
between the extremes. 

Hut the (luesiion remains, is mankind a single stock with an al- 
most infinite number of sub-varieties, or are a limited number of 
fundamentally distinct types now linked together*' 'I'he bonds of 
linkage would be .such factors as admixture of typc*s (with inter- 
mediate (hai.uters in the offspiing ol sui h ni.itings), local condi- 
tions aileifing growth favouralily or the leverse, and other factors 
as yet imperfectly known Koflmann postulated the original co- 
existence of certain distinct “types.” Hut there is no demonstra- 
tive proof on cither side Against such “original diversity’’ the 
supporters of an “original unity” of human ancestry can still 
proffc'r their arguments, reopening the old problem of polygeny 
versus monogeny This is so closely connected with the mode and 
precise path of human evolution from the immediately pre-human 
stages th.it Its temporary loss of vogue as a .subject of debate is 
bound to be .succec'dcd by a renewal of inteiest (.Vet* Moncjge- 

NKSTS ) 

Although stature is naturally related to body-weight, the cor- 
relation of the two characters is not complete, the taller of two 
individuals need not nece''sarily be the heavier Thus among the 
south Russian Jews, the women weigh on the average more than 
the men, though the men are not.ibly taller (i.O^imm as against 
1.536mm ) And again, the geographical distribution of those 
human beings who are at once among the tallest and heaviest of 
their kind is cajiricious. They preponderate in areas .so widely 
separated as Scotland. Montenegro, Rajputana, Sumatra, the 
Marquc'sas islands and Patagonia, with African groups in the 
Hahr-el-(.laxel and Zululancl 'I'he last-mentioned come, curiously 
cMiough, into close rel.ition with a remnant ot the pygmy Bush 
natives of South Afriia Ag.iin the tall men of (lalloway are .set 
off by the diminutive weavers of Spitalfields. the interval separat- 
ing them being almost eciu.il to th.it of the extremes provided 
by the whole range of humanity Hut the range of pygmies is 
almost eciually extensive and as certainly interrujited and discon- 
tinuous 'I'o the pygmies ol the Kalahari desert in South Africa 
there succeed those of the Congo State, but other rcpiesentatives 
of pygmy si/.c are found in Laiiland, the Andaman islands, the 
Malay peninsula, the Philippine islands and New (iuinca Lati- 
tude and longitude alike seem dev’oid ot relation to such apparently 
fortuitous tli‘>persals (.SVc Pygmy, and the appropriate sc'Ctions in 
the at tides on the places named ) 

Avei.ige 

stature Average weight 

Zulus (men) . . 172 (appiox ) ? 

Hush natives (men) . . . 155 (approx) «q lb 

(lallow.-iv (men) . . (approx) I 7 tlb 

Spit.ilfu Ids (men) . . 155 (.ipprov ) loolb. 

Hut even if If be admitted that the measuie of stature is not a 
sure mdu.iior of body-weight, yet the taller mclivicluals seem on 
an avciage to possess heavier brains 

Prehistoric Man. — In the jiresent connection, the stature and 
bulk of the prehistoric representatives of humanity cl.iim atten- 
tion 'J'he evidence comes necessarily from the .skeleton, and con- 
st-quenily esiim.ites ol body-weight aie very liable to error in 
determination Nor are estimates of stature derived from the 
bones by any means free from this drawback Where skeletons 
have been found intact and extended “at length,” direct measure- 
ments have been sometimes practicable as the specimen lay ex- 
posed to obscTV.Uion, and before it was disturbed in any other way. 
Such a measurement will differ notably from the stature of the 
individual in life; y'et it W'ill evidently furnish a useful control 
of estimates based upon the measurements of separate bones and 
the employment of formulae devised for the purpose of recon- 
structing .stature from such measurements 


Calculation is the only method available when the remains are 
fragmentary Imperfections in the limli-bones will necessarily be 
detrimental to an estimate of stature based on their dimensions, 
and certain corrections have to be made, e , according to the sex 
of the skeleton bhould the estimate have to be made from the 
femoral length, it seems an easy proceeding, in view of the state- 
ment at one time current that the femoral length is 25 ^^ of the 
stature, but this rule needs amendment if the length of the femur 
is markedly above or below the average Correction will be needed 
if the bone is part of the .skeleton of a negro and not ot European 
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Fig 3 — DIAGRAMMATIC RCPRESENTATlON OF INCREASE IN STATURE, 
IN CENTIMETRES. FROM BIRTH TO MANHOOD 19 YEARS 
Tho rate of orowlh is greatest In the first 6' 2 years, when the stature Is 
approximately doubled 

oiigin, and until evidence is adduied to the contrary, the need for 
correction must be assumed if the skeleton is ol prehistoric an- 
tiquity and not modem In the case of prehistoric Fairopeans, 
the amount of the addition or subtraction may, however, be 
assumed to be very moderate Thus by fhe employment of suitable 
formulae, a faiily close estimate ol stature can be made upon 
data provided by single bones 

To judge by such skeletons as have been recorded so far, the 
stature of prehistoric man was by no means uniform, and in gen- 
eral It presents little diftercnce from that of the modern inhabi- 
tants of the same areas Examples of the extremes of variation 
present themsel\*es in the skeleton from Cro-Magnon, for despite 
the adx'anced age assigned to this individual, he is supposed to 
haxe measured i,S3omm in height (Houle), while at the other end 
of the scale the skeleton from C hanceladc of comiiarablc antiquity 
denotes a stature of 1,550mm only (Boule) Comparison with 
the range of averages quoted above for modern men is not justi- 
fiable, and yet the diversity of stature in prehistoric times is ren- 
dered sufficiently evident Both these examples (Cro-Magnon and 
Chancelade) represent m-mkincl in (he so-called Palaeolithic pe- 
riod. and from the same period there are forthcoming other indi- 
viduals so characterized as to fall between the two just men- 
tioned in respect of stature These data can be tabulated as 
follows — 

1 Les Eyzies. Old man of Cro-Magnon 

(Upper Palaeolithic') 

Boule ’s estimate of stature, 1.830mm 
Manouvrier’s estimate of the same, 1,736mm 

2 Man of the Neanderthal 
(Middle Palaeolithic) 

Pearson’s estimate of stature, 1,629mm. 
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3 M.in of Chancclacle 

(Contemporary with Cro-Magnon) 

Rahon’s estimate of stature, i,59:;mm 
Testut’s estimate of stature, 1.550mm 
In dimensions, at least, the man of the Palaeolilhie peiiod does 
not support the view that in prehistoric times primitive hiutality 
was associated with gigantic bulk Even beyond the contmes ol 
Europe, the prehistoric Rhodesian man with a stature of i,8?omm , 
tall though he may have been, does not notably exceed indi- 
viduals among the existing inhabitants of the region In China, 
again, the precursors of the modern inhabitants of Kengtien and 
Honan in the .Aencolithic period show no very outstanding dif- 
ierence in point of stature from the existing inhabitants 

Body Ratios. — The stature of mankind is related to the body- 
weight sulliciently closely to serve as a means ot estimating the 
latter, and in view of the possibility of forming an estimate of the 
brain-weight from the dimensions of the skull, it aiijiears that if 
there be available from a skeleton the skull and one of the thigh- 
bones thisc remnants sullice for making these two estimates (The 
thigh-bone tan be used in estimating first the stature, and subse- 
quently the bod>-weight of the individual ) The ratio of brain- 
weight to body-weight has been termed the index of ceiihali/ation 
Its value is approximate to in normal healthy adult men 
This may be taken as a distinctive hum.in tharatter with which 
to compare the ratio exhibited by an adult male gorilla, xiz , „ 

Estimates based on the dimensions of the appropriate jiarts of 
prehistoric human skeletons piesent no startling contrasts with 
su(h as modern humanity provides An exceptionally interesting 
index is that derived Irom the skull tap and the femur of the 
Javanese lossd Pifhccauthropu^ ncctus, for the vmIuc assigned to 
the index 's m (his inst.ime and it assigns to the fossil form 
a iilace intermediate between mankind and the higher apes Thus 
the values of the ratio of bram-vveight to body-weight are — (i ) 
Normal adult man, J„, (2) PttJii'caiitJn opwi creitu\ (Java), 

(3) Hylobates, small anthropoid ai)e, (4) Gorilla, large 
anthroiioid aiu*, 

The numerical value of (he human ratio testifies to (he abun- 
dant piovision ot brain-nnU rial in mankind as compared e'en 
with closely allied mammals but (he ratio or index presents .such 
.1 wide range ol value in v.iiious aiimtids as to require comment 
Thus, for instance the human figure though well in .id»ance 
of that for the gorilla, does not .ulually head the list In this 
respect man falls behind many birds At the other end of the 
scale come gigantic animals such as the hippopot.innis, the whale 
and rert.nn fishes Some corieition is thus seen to be iic-cesi try, 
and among the moie olivious l.ulor-. th.it of atisolute size is evi- 
dently important The birds most l.ivourably [ilaced (index about 
/,) arc small, e g , small finches For a whale there has been cal- 
culated an index represented by ,4*,,, (Wilder) The same in- 
lluence is manifestly active during the lifetime of the human 
individual, for as an inlarit he owns at birth the “supeihuman” 
ratio of /, Allowance for absolute dimensions must needs be 
made before any inference regarding cerebral endowment can be 
drawn trom the figures, and in the above instances the human 
being, the Javanese Pithecanthropus and the gorilla arc in this 
respect comparable, while the small anthropoid ape represents the 
general standard for such apes handicapped as generously as possi- 
ble, by reason of the relatively diminutive size of this particular 
species Evto so, it fails to attain the human standard 

The “Canon” Error. — A fundamental error underlies many 
“sy.stcms of iiroportion,” namely the assumiilion that a particular 
part of the body bears precise numerical relations to all the rest 
Such an as'-umption is almost universal in artistic schemes, and is, 
in fact, implicit in the selection of many units or moduli, such as 
the finger, the foot, (he cubit, the head or the vertebral column 
That this matter should be disiiosed of onc.e and for all is the 
more important since a definite “canon" is still commended as 
the basis of the comparison of one human type with another, an 
application wholly to be condemned According to Duval, the 
works of the ancient sculiitors present precisely the .same vaua- 
tions as are met with in nature In fact the rule was by no means 
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obeyed by all or in every detail, and freedom from slavery to an 
artihcial system rcsultecl in (he production 01 contrasted forms 
Some of these arc still in existence, so that conti.ists can be drawn 
betwc«*n .such examples as the Running Fighter (Louvre) and the 
Antinous 

The anthropometric method of investigation recognizes no 
authority in the shape ot a modulus or canon The lattci is the 
outcome of an assumption that remains unproved In this 
resi>ect, it invites ccmiparison with the theoielical “archetv pe ’’ 
a concept in morphological mitomy which enioved a tiaiisient 
vogue in the i8th and part ol the iqth centuries 

Standards Required. — Hut while lecognitMii of a prc-dcler- 
mined form of rejiresenl.ilion is ret used, this does not imply re- 
jection of all forms ot representation Anthropology willingly 
recognizes a standard of jiroportum vvhu h is the outcome ot actual 
observaf 10ns, and rcpresMits (he mean of me.isurements m.ide on 
many individuals with unvarying precision buch a standard is 
indispensable whtm human beings are being compared with eaih 
other, or even when (he human form is brought into account with 
those of the higher apes, and in certain iiisbirues (he standard 
m.iy usefully take the rigid torm ot what mechanics colliuiuially 
term a *‘jig " Thus Dr Pe uy .Slocks (Annual Report ol the t'hief 
Medical Officer of the Hoard of ICihication, 19:6. p 105), leportmg 
on “Goitre in the English School-child,” rtcommemis the employ- 
ment of a “tlandani gauge” for thyroid-buMilth Hy its use, the 
number and proportionate fre(|ueiuy may be le.iined of those 
children possessed of a thyroid gland exceeding the stand.ird 
breadth of 4201111 

Schematic Representation. — In the accompanying figures (i 
and 2) there will be observed indications of Ihe lespetlive lengths 
ind widths ot partKulai jiaits of the body The staluie ol all is 
reduced to a common nie.isure so that conliasls in the relative 
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Fig 4 - SCHEMATIC OUTLINE OF ANTHROPOID APE (GORILLA) 

The stature being taken as 100, t)io other parts are represented proportion- 
ately and show contrasts with the corresponding parts of the human figure 
outlined In preceding illustrations 

proportion of parts may be lacililaled bor the construction ol 
such diagrams, pvirlicular iin asurernents. ol which a list is ap- 
Ijended, were made on a number of individuals And tiom the 
collected data, certain averages or mean values have been cieiived 
Conipaii.soiis and coiitia^ls need » oiisider ition in respul ol the 
male and female (lig. 2), next m turn the miinalun stages call 
for consideration (fig 3), and finally there aie added schcuiatK 
outlines of an anthiopoid ape dig 4) «l^‘picted in ihe -.iine way 
as the foiegoiiig figures Ibe contrast between (be iuwl> boin 
infant and the adult in respect of the pioportionate weight of the 
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brain has hern (he subject of comment in an earlier paragraph I the thigh, la; the leg. 6; and the foot (instep), i. To realize the 


Here the contrast affects the proportionate length of the limbs 
The difference in respect of the relative lengths of the upi)er and 
the lower limb is a matter of common knowledge and is in the 
present instance capalile of expression in a numeiual manner Ob- 
servations on a large anthro[)oicl ape (gorilla) have been used in 
the preparation of the schematic figure with which to compare the 
adult human form Hut in this matter, again, contrasts are much 
more impiessi\e than similarities These contrasts include (<i) the 
relation of the length of the torso to the stature as a whole, ih) 
that of the span of the outstretched arms to the stature, (r) that 
of the ujiper limb to the lower limb, and (d) that of the forearm 
to the upper arm. 'I'he differences are very strongly marked, and 
the other anthropoid apes would serve to illustrate them almost as 
well as the gorilla, in certain particulars they would provide an 
even more decided contrast Thus the ajies present a very con- 
siderable diversity and arc themselves the subjects of a gradation 
in characters, the line ot which m some details is directed tow'ards 
and continuous with that of human types 

Growth. — Anthropometry is .dso the miiinst.iy of many im- 
portant investigations involving (he study of the growing indi- 
vidual, particularly the details of the normal process, since these 
prov’ide (he “control” necessarily employed and indispc-nsable in 
researches upon the factors intluencing development such as those 
mentioned above .Among the various jiaths of research thc-re 
must be recognized that followed by artists such as Diirer, whose 
work on the proportions of the human figure includes reference 
to infants and adolescents Records have* been kept by certain par- 
ents of the dimensions (whether of statute or weight) of their 
own children, e ij , the data collected m the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies by M (Juc'-neau de Montbeillard, and the illustrious Comte 
dc Buffon, who inauguiated the method which, after a long inter- 
val, received a wider recognition and ai)|)lic .ition Quctelc-t, com- 
bining the measurements <|Uoted by Button with those made by 
himself, points out the sudden acceleration of growth manifest 
at the isth year in boys, and the corresponding accc'leration in 
girls a year or two below that .ige Without attemiiling to detect 
evidence of any other m, irked change during the jiciiod covered 
by the record, (Juetelet rc’peats that the r.ile of progress is, in fact, 
subject to variation He adds that jihysical development, like that 
of (he moral side of human nature, advance's m a senes of bounds 
But despite his recognition ot occasional a< celeralion, he seems 
to have preferred to lay stress on <1 moie gencr.il jihenomcnon, viz , 
the apparently constant retardation of velocity from an early 
jH'riod onvv.irds. It was rc'served for Dr Godin to make further 
discoveries ot (he rule of i)c*ricKiic vaiiation lie obseived during a 
period ot five yeais a large number of aclolesceiils (from 13 to 18 
years of age) He measured 100 of these youths at intervals ot 
six months during th.it period, and he cl.nms (hat gre.it importance 
attaches to the facts (a) that the s.ime sulcjects were kept under 
observation throughout the yc-.iis m question, and (h) that the 
measurements were repeated Irccjuently Of the abundant harvest 
of data gathered by Dr Godin, the ligures relating to the average 
increments of stature of his subjects at 14, 15, 16 and 17 years of 
age rcsiicctivcly will serve to illustr.ite one of the most important 
outcomes of the rcsc'.irch 'I'he rl.ita m.iy thus be set out — 

.Avcr.igcage r/ 16 1/ 

Aver.cge slaUan ('.(mIiii }fi ^7 4O ^5 

,, ,, Qiictikl 4.8 ,\<i 44 41 

„ „ (.'.lllui 51 It 2 51 

The sudden augment. if ion of the incic-ment at the isth >ear is 
the point cm which stress is l.iid Quctelet’s figures fail to exhibit 
this local increase, perhajis owing to the selection deliberately 
made by Quetelet of his subjects Howawer, in respect of rhythmic 
variation in the rate of growth, Dr Godin’s figures, supported by 
those of Gailier and others, rejiresenl the actual sequence of 
events more faithfully than do ()uetclcl’s, and the details aie won- 
derfully illuminating In the six months between 15 and 15 V years, 
the lower limb contributes to the augmented growth in a char- 
acteristic and distinctive fashion Thus out of a total increment 
of 56, the lower limb provides icj in the following projwrtion — 


peculiar and distinctive nature of such a combination, the incre- 
ments for the other half-years must be considered, and the w’holc 
.senes as set out in the memoir may be gum as follows — 

Age n n'i n\ 15 - 

Mens thigh g 4 .8 12 

D*g . g o 0 

I’Odt (instep) C o ^ I 

Almm (inuin ol hg (> j (j 2 

\gc ij'i J 7 ~i 7 \ 

Me as. thigh 2 1, j, o 

lag . . 4 10 V t 

lMM)t tinsll p) .20 ’ o 

.Minm (irccim. of ii g .5 2 i o 

Proportional Growth. — The essential fe.iturc (viz , the alter- 
ation of the activity in thigh and leg respectively) is sutficiently 
c'vident. But at one epmeh, viz , that trom 1 1; to i s j years, the tw'o 
segments for once combine forces and though the leg contributes 
rcbtively little, still a certain combination does exist, and the 
result IS (he very marked augmentation of stature just noted 
But (he tabulation reveals more than this The contiibution of 
the arch of the foot is at this inlical epoch at a very low level, 
though in other periods it is of appreci.ible amount 'I'hus in the 
lower limb alone ccmtulnitions are m.idc by .it least three distinct 
“elements” and usually m a seijuence involving alternate phases of 
.K'l ivity and rest fulness Moreov er, the altern.ilives are themselves 
alternate with those of the neighbouring segment of the limb 
Another point is (hat while a given segment, for instance the 
leg, is making a small or even negligible increase in length, such 
inactivity docs not alfect the growth of this part in its entirety 
Evidently the limb may be incre.ising m some other direction at 
this period Rcferenie to the tabulated d.ila iclating to the growth 
of the circumferenic of the leg will leave no doubt on this point, 
for the active (leriods of growth in length alternate with comp.i- 
lable jihases of .ictivity in respect of the thickness of the limb 
There is a suggestion of a similar relation in the records of length 
.md circumference rnc.^sured on the forearm And the comlusion 
thus foimed regaiding (he limb as a whole .qiplies not improbably 
to the bones which form its Ir.unevvork 
A final result of the observation is the indication that at the age 
of 15 1 years (in the type of youths measured) the thigh has neai- 
ly completed its growth in length Here the observation of t’.irus 
(1854), confirmed by Humphry in 1858, rel.it mg to the propor- 
(lon.ite length of the lower limb as a whole at the i^^th ve.ir. is 
rec.illed appropriately to mind 

The changing r.ite of growth, and the .alternate activity in ad- 
jacent parts of the body detected by Dr Godin, constitute .v 
peiiodicityrecjuiring comment irom another point of view 'I'he sum 
total of such phenomena has been compared to those presented by 
cert.iin chemical reactions, and having reg.ird to the admitted va- 
riation in the rale of progress of some reactions, and to the chemi- 
cal analogies, if not the identity, of the metabolic processes at the 
b.ise of anim.il grow'th, the comparison docs not seem inappropri- 
ate In one particular comparison there are brought together (i) 
The rate of growth of the individual, and (2) The rate of rh.inge 
m a chemical reaction of the kind in which that velocity attains its 
maximum when just halfway towards its completion To bring 
the progress of zoological development into line with this, the rate 
of change should be showm to be most active when the animal 
under consideration has just attained one half of the bulk it will 
eventually assume. Dr Robertson has published obscrv'ations on 
such a comparison since 1911. In 1924 attention was redirected to 
his work by Dr. Cruickshank and Mr Miller in their report to the 
Medical Research Council (Special Report Series No 86) on the 
estimation of foetal age. The investigations are relevant to the 
last -mentioned subject, since if the periodicity of growth were 
fully known, estimates of foetal age based upon the data of weight 
and body-length could be made more closely approximate to the 
real v’alue by the employment of more suitable corrections than 
are at present available Consequently the subject has practical 
bearings in addition to its theoretical interest. Dr. Robertson 
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found some evidence in support of the view identifying the phe- 
nomena of growth with those of the particular kind of chemical 
action referred to above, yet the agreement does not appear to 
amount to identity, for reference is made to several phases of 
activity in the progress of human development, alternations which 
do not necessarily appear in the chemical reaction The whole of 
this side of the subject requires fuller investigation 

Roberts' Work. — Roberts drew attention to the stress laid by 
Quetclet upon the distinction of the “average” man from the 
"mean,” i r , the most frequent observation or event of the series 
But he dissented from Quetelet’s deliberate opinion that so small a 
number as 30 individuals suffice for the establishment of an an- 
thropological type, for he disputed the premise of that conclusion, 
namely the belief that the human type is so uniform that a .small 
sample will represent the whole mass of humanity Roberts pro- 
claimed the necessity lor renewing enquiry into variations, ami for 
studying their frequency, their several degrees, and their possible I 
causes He pointed out the fact overlooked by Quetelet and first ! 
observed by Bowditch (in 1877) at the ages of n and 14 
yc'ars, the voung girls in (’ireat Britain and in the United States 
exceed in both their height and weight the boys of the coriespomi- 
ing ages; and he rcniarketl upon the ccmtr.ist between urb.in and 
rural populations recorded by Quetelet for Belgium, inasmuch as 
the greater stature assigned bv Quetelet to the town-dwell«*rs is the 
exact opposite of the conditions obt.iiiiing m (ireat Britain He 
insisted U[ion the importance ot collecting large numbers of obser- 
v’ations for the establishment on a wide basis ol the relative height 
and weight of individuals for each year ol age He called attc ntion 
to the remark.ible range ol v.iriety in rt*spect of such a diii'cm- 
sioii as height when a large number of observations are avaiKiblc 
ior coiiip.irison 

.More recent leseauhes distinguish two particular periods of 
growth-activity in lespcct of stature, namely fiom 5 to 7 ye.irs 
and from \ \ to vc-.irs lespca tively With these two periods 
.ilternate others when cm umteuntial growth is predominant 
lianimond has piibhshc cl liguus which indic ate a c omp.irable alter- 
nation in the jiarts ol other immals 'I he comparison of the 
growth-curves of Japanese and New Britain childrcm and adoles- 
cents with those ot hurope.in childien shows the cMilier age at 
which the female (111 the non-Kurope.in races) first surp.isses the 
male in statute, the corresponding recovery by the m.i'. being 
m.ade at the i3lh vc*ar by Japanese, while in New Britain thit 
event is actually dcd.ived to the coinnuMuemenl ot the 17th year. 
It ' , beyond its airival m Biiropc-ans 

Heredity and Head Form. — Another group of investig itioiis 
lelales to facts ol hcTeditv. including illustrations piovded bv 
the proportions of the head 'I’hi well-known contiast belwc-c-n 
heads of rounded form { hr uhv -cephalic) and long hcMcls (dolicho- 
cephalic) is usually evpn-ssed numciu.illy by the percentage pio- 
portion of the width in terms of the li-nglh This "cephalic index ’ 
gives a convenient means of comiiaring IhmcIs of conti.isted pro- 
portions, and in regard to its inchialioiis, its values in c*xcess of 80 
denote heads of delinitely rounded form, while the long hc-ads own 
values below 75 The rule or order of mheiilince in respect of 
the parental char.ictcrs has not been xeiy extensively invest igatc*cl 
.IS yet It has been suggested that suitable po'-ing of the infant in 
a cot may be a potent lac lor in determining the final proportions 
(round head if the child lies h.ibitu.illy on its back, and long hc.id 
if it lies on the side) W'llhout accepting this pronouncement, the 
possibility th.it such intluences are by no mcvins entirely negligible 
should be kept in mind Dnect evidence as to the comparison of 
parent with offspring in respect of head proportions distinguishes 
the researches of Puccioni, who shows that the contrast !>c*twc*en 
the tw’o parents is repeated, though with slightly diminished em- 
phasis, m the children, the evidence of blending being very slight 
Puccioni’s t.imily yields numerical values of the index as follows 

Pdienls father 7S i 

mother KC) 7 

Children elder 8 j j (10 >earv) 

jounger 70 fa (;( >car-J 

These figures are of interest from several points of v’iew For 
instance, both children arc boys and the mother would seem to 
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have transmitted characteiistic head proportions to one but not to 
the other. The latter does not merel> ciilfer from his mother here- 
in, but has accentuated the distinguishing head form of his father 
In this connection, notice should be taken of the youth (7‘> years) 
of this individual and of the consequent possibility that maturity 
may effect changes, among which further accentuation of long- 
headedness is very probable Again, it appears that although in 
regard to the matern.1l index the offspring provide some evidence 
of regression, nevertheless even such evidence appeals only when 
the mean value of the children's indiLCs is recorded without refer- 
ence to the increased long-hcadedness of the younger child, which 
constitutes the most striking feature of the recoid Nor docs any 
support emerge for the ‘melting-pot" lheor> of F Boas (ic)i] ). 
in W'huh environmental factois hold .a prominent place, since in 
the present instance the cmviionment was unchanged .As to the 
Mendeli.m aspect of the inheritance of the form of the he.id, dis- 
cussed by Frets (1QC5), on the basis of an invc*stigation of over 
% 000 persons, it was found that the ceph.ilic indc'X (expressive of 
the form of the head) is heieditaiy. though modilying lactors 
iftecl this general timdency I* rets lays stress on the dilterence 
betwc‘en large and small he.uls in respect of this tendency For in- 
siancc. where heads arc Inge, that of br.ichy-ceph.ilic proportions 
IS dominant over that of dolicho-ceph.ilic proportions; but among 
snail he.ids that of clnluho-cephnlic proportions is the dominant 
In submitting two a It ei native sc hemes to .iicoiint for the actual se- 
c|uenccs discloM‘d by the records collectcul by him. Fiets lemarks 
that the doimn.ince of brachy-ceiih.Tly is stronger in the lem.ile 
parcnit, whereas th.it of dolu ho-ceph.ily is stronger in the male 
Work in the British Isles. — Veiv rciii.irk.ible exlcmsions ot 
Roberts’ vvoik have been made by the committees appointed by 
the British Association for the Advamenient of .Science (187s- 
..t), by the London School Board (11)04), and by the London 
County Counc il ( i()o»)) These c xtensions conipiise the collection 
of measurements representing the Insight and weight of school 
children RobcTls l.ibles record measurements rcMiresinlative ol 
the jiby-ique ol individuals at each vc.ir ol .ige ironi Ihe sih to the 
-•(reJ 111 succession, and IhercMller discontinuous data cany them 



Fig 5 - COMPARATIVE HEIGHTS OF BOYS OF 11-12 YEARS OF AGE 
Thli distribution of heiphtt ic based on the stature of 430 boys The curve 
binding the ends of the hori'unUI linos together resembles the binomial 
curve, but the two halves ere nut quitu tymmetricdl 

on to the 50th year. The collection of information relating to the 
years subseciucnt to the “school age” necessit.ites recourse from 
schools to univ'ersities, the public services and institutions, or to 
factoric'S. First among the university sources, ('ambridge com- 
menced contributions in when the average stature of 80 

students is recorded a-. 1,768mm , and the corresponding weight 
as about 10 .stone (after makmg necessary corrections) About 
half a century later, the collection of data was revived at the in- 
stance of (lalton, and on the basis of about 2,000 observations, it 
apfx'ired that the average sl.Tture was approximately 1.750mm 
The collection of statistic il data made at Cambridge during the 
middle period mentioned above, was underl.iken by a committee 
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of the Philosophical Society of that university at a time when an 
anthropometric laboratory was opened at South Kensington under 
the supervision of Gallon himself The information collected at 
Cambridge included observations of a physiologic al kind such as 
those relating to eyesight and muscular and respiratory energy 
Among the measurements were comprised those of the three prin- 
cipal dimensions of the head, and in 1888 the late Dr Venn drew 
upon these in the preparation of a very striking comparison Com- 
bining the mcMsun ments in question so as to furnish a single 
numcial expressive of the size of the head, he encjuired into the 
si/e thus presented by various groups ot students distinguished 
not only by diltcrcnces of age but by their proficiency in examina- 
tions. Over 1,000 individuals were available for the puri>oses of 
the enquiry, and the striking feature of the comparison may be 
stated as follows The scholars, grouped with men distinguished 
in examination tests, revealed at the commencement of their resi- 
dence heads with dimensions distinctly greater than those of their 
associates The latter nevertheless acquired during residence a 
remarkable compensation for this initial h.indicap, for while the 
heads of all increased in size during the period in question, the 
smaller heads grew so nuuh more vigorously than those of the 
first group that the original margin of superiority was reduced by 
at least one half 

Valuable work of a corresponding nature is being carried on by 
Dr. A. H Mumford, Medical Officer of Manchester Grammar 
school. 

Work in America. -In the University of Pennsylvania, the 
director of the department of physical education sets an e.xample 
of systematic thoroughness In the preparation of records, the 
needs of the individual are kept m mind, in view of the contin- 
gency that he may seek or need advite regarding the state of his 
health, or the selection of a particular form ot athletic recreation. 
But while the student may receive benefits, he also incurs liability 
under that system, and the status accorded to it by the authorities 
is summed up in the director’s remark that “It is quite possible 
for a student to have his degree withheld because he has not ful- 
tilled his reiiuiroments in physical education ’’ 

Measurements of Recruits and Prisoners of War. — In the 
combatant services of Stales, recruiting neces.sarily involves the 
practice of anthropometry, if only for the purpose ol securing 
uniformity, or of determining gracluation or rejection Conscrip- 
tion makes available 'a Lirge amount of material in the form of 
youths called up for serv ice year by year. Such material has been 
studied in various countries, but the World W’ar naturally led to a 
vast extension of recruiting and conscription In Great Britain it 
caused the anthropometric study of an enormous number of 
individuals, and by reason of the piolongatioii of the war, the 
scrutiny affected an ever-increasing range of years The Report to 
the Ministry of Nation.al Service, vol i ( igjo) surveys the results 
up to Kjiij The “Grades” into vvlmh the subjects were divided 
are well knowm, as is also the revelation of a large proportion of 
individuals of poor physifjuc in certain duslriits The actual obser- 
vations include measurements of height, weight and chest -circum- 
ference; and while ^he results show the need for remedial action, 
it does not appear that the state of affairs indicates a recent or 
r.ipid deterioration (.Shrubsall, 1924) Considerations based on 
the anthropometry of Cambridge undergraduates played an im- 
portant part in determining the principles actually employed in 
graduating the individuals according to their physique. 

A remarkable side-issue of the w’ar was the anthropometric ex- 
amin.it ion of prisoners An example had been set already by 
Japan, where l*rof Koganei publi.shed in 1903 the results of his 
anthropometric study of Chinese soldiers, taken prisoner in the 
W’ar against that country In Great Britain Prof Parsons reported 
on .some of the captured Germans, while in Austria a large and 
system.iiic investigation was made of Russian prisoners, who rep- 
resented a considerable number of ethnic types Since the cessa- 
tion of hostilities m 191 S, (he extensive anthropometry of which 
they were the occasion has likewise come to an end in some coun- 
tries On the Continent conscription persists, and in Switzerland 
the survey of recruits has proceeded without interruption. Judg- 
ing by recent reports, the survey is becoming less mechanical. 


Interest increases progressively in the actual history of the recruit 
during his engagement. The employment of particular measures 
or combinations of measures expressive of the general condition 
of each individual is intimated by the most frequent references to 
“indices" of fitness, such as Pignet's And even though it be neces- 
sary to admit the shortcomings of some of the coetficients pro- 
posed, the very fact that they owe their origin to an attempt to 
increase the significance of the recorded data should be taken into 
account and set against those weaknesses But not all coefficients 
are open to such adverse criticism, and alternative methods of 
employing the ilata may yield valuable results T'hus the methods 
devised by Prof Dreyer for assessing physical fitness seem to be 
proving their value, and receive confirmation of their reliability 
as the area of their employment extends 

Gaol Population. — The inmates of prisons provide another 
source of information regarding physic.il development, and from 
this Quctelet drew some of the statistics used by him 111 1835 At 
a later date. Bertillon advised and used anthropometric methods 
for the identification of habitual offenders and, indeed, of any per- 
son under arrest Such methods together with the descriptive rec- 
ords of the complexion, hair colour and eye colour arc accessory to 
the practice of dactyloscopy or study of fingei^irints 

PRACTICE AND SCHEDULES 

The instruments of anthropometry include measuring-rods of 
different sizes. Of these the smaller aie commonly fitted with 
arms, and are called calipers. A flexible measure (for circumfer- 
ential mea.surements) and .1 weighing-machine complete the out- 
fit for the greater number of the records usually made But spe- 
cial instruments are required for certain measurements of the head, 
as also for the estimation of muscular povviT. and again for the 
measurement of "lung-i apacity ” Descriptions of the various 
instruments, with illustralions and directions as to their use, appear 
in various manuals among which may be cited the Report ot the 
British Association Committee for 1908, or .again, Martin’s 
Anthrupometne (19251 or Ktchilinirn fur KorpermessjiUfien by 
the same author ( 1924). 

The list of measurements of admitted utility has increased con- 
siderably since the schedule included the primary measures of stat- 
ure and weight The latter still retain their value and, in fact, 
constitute the sole basis of many scheme.s still in progress, but the 
additions are numerous The British Association Committee of 
1875 dealt with four measurements properly so-called, viz , height, 
weight, girth of chest and span of arms, but to these data observa- 
tions on the colour of hair and eyes, visual acuity, heating capacity 
and strength of arm were added In iS.SR Dr Venn reported obscr- 
V'ations on Cambridge students, with data from a list comprising 
stature and weight, together with three head-measurements, and 
others relating to visual acuity, breathing capacity and strength 
of arm In 1902 a committee appointed by the British Association 
(in succession to that of 1875I to advise on anthropometric inves- 
tigation in the British Isles, opened enquiries which led in 1908 to 
the publication of a report approving of 80 specified measure- 
ments This report includes sections on physiological and psycho- 
logical measurements as well as the methods of recording photo- 
gr.iphic data. A recent critic (1924) describes the report as crude, 
and in certain respects it is evidently capable of improvement 
During the period of its preparation, efforts were made to secure 
some degree of international consistency in regard to these mat- 
ters, and two reports, published m succession, the first in 1906 and 
the second in 1912, exhibit the extent to which agreement had then 
progressed These reports are not in entire agreement with the 
Bntish Association s report of 1908, though the amount of diver- 
gence is not great. The international agreement itself might be 
again revised with advantage to all concerned 

The last few years have seen the birth and growth of an entirely 
novel extension of anthropometry, viz, to a matter previously 
physiological in nature, termed comparative serology. As the name 
suggests, the object of comparative study is the blood-serum 
Moreover, the practical application involves the pitting of one 
serum against another, and the outcome of the encounter con- 
fers di.stinct “grades” on the competitors. Tests carried on in large 
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numbers in various localities (mostly in Central Europe) point to 
variations in frequency of the possessors of ditierent grades of 
blood-serum, and the confirmation of these results will be very 
welcome 

Bibliograpuv — Quetelet, Anthropometrie (1870); Roberts, An - 
thropometry (1878), Galton, Natural Inheritance (1889), Karl 
Pearson, The Chances of Death (1897), Biometrika — passim (to 
date) ; Godin, Recherche^ sur la crotwance des diverses parties du 
corpt (190^) ; Greenwood, Health and Physique of School-Children 
(1907); Martin, Lehrhuch der Anthropologic (1914); M Boule, 
Lcs hommes fosules (1923) , Davenport, CarneRie In'^titution of Wash- 
ington, Publication No No. jy of the Dept of Genetics; Body- 
build and its Inheritance (192O1 H H Wilder, Pedigree of the 
Human Race (1925) ; Frets, The Cephalic Index and its Ihredity 
(1925) ; Shrubsall, British Association for the Advance ment of .Science 
— Presidential Address to Section H ( 1924) ; H H Wilder, Laboratory 
Manual of Anthropometry (1921) , A Hrdhfka, Anthropometry 
(1920); Martin, Anthropometrie, from the Handbuch der Sozialen 
Hygiene und Gesundheitsfursorge (192=;), Sir G. Newman, Annual 
Report of the Chief Mediial Officer of the Board of Education (Eng- 
land and lF(z/rs) for /oJd (1927) ; G Keynes, Blood Transfusion 
(1922) ; A A Mumtord, Healthy Growth (1927). (W. L- II D ) 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM, the attribution of human form, 
or the character or qualities of humanity, to objects believed to 
be above humanity in the scale of being, and in particular to God 
or the gods The word is also used in a wider sense to signify the 
attribution of human qualities to anything impersonal or non- 
rational or below humanity in the .scale of being, as when refer- 
ence is made to the “vision” of molluscs, or the “reasoning pow- 
ers” of lower animals, or, generally, when the actions of animals 
are inteipreted after the analogies of human nature Anthropo- 
morphism may be a form of poetic metaphor, as in many passages 
in the Hebrew Scriptures; thus. Pusey, commenting on the saying 
“Thou didst walk through the sea with Thine horses” (Habb in 
15), observes that “such anthropomorphisms have a truth which 
men’s favourite abstractions have not” (Minor Prophets, 4.^3). 

We are here concerned with I he development of anthropo- 
morphism as a factor in the interpretation of religion, and with 
special reference to (he doctrine ot Deity We may distinguish 
three stages: (1) Physical anthropomorphism, the belief that 
Deity has human form This is found in all levels of religious 
development, from that of the Fuegians to that of the ancient 
Greeks^ (li) Mental and moral anthropomorphism; here (he 
belief in a Deity of limited bodily form, or any kind of material 
nature, is abandoned, and stress is laid on qualities of thought, 
feeling, and will, in monotheistic religion believed to be possessed 
by Deity without their human limitations : “the Wrath of God,” 
“the Wisdom of God,” “the Love of God” (iii) Spiritual an- 
thropomorphism* the belief that our experience of the highest 
developments of human nature and their ideal pos.sibilit ies, ade- 
quately interpreted, provides an insight into the nature of Deity 
“God is the Truth in all that is true, the Beauty in all that is 
beautiful, the Goodness in all that is good ” 

It thus appears that to abandon every kind of anthropomor- 
phism is to abandon theism for agnosticism This was seen clearly 
and stated by Herliert Spencer 

“It seems strange that men should suppose that the highest 
worship lies in assimilating the object of their worship to them- 
selves. ... It is true that from the time when (he rude.st savages 
imagined the causes of all things to be creatures of flesh and 
blood like themselves, clown to our own time, the degree of as- 
.sumed likeness has been diminishing But though a bodily form 
and substance, similar to that of man, has Jong ceased among 
cultivated races to be a literally conceived attribute of* the 
Ultimate Cause, — though the grosser human desires have also 
been rejected as unfit elements of the conception, — though there 
is some hesitation in ascribing even the higher human feelings, 
save in greatly idealized shapes. — yet it is still thought not only 
proper, but imperative, to ascribe the most abstract qualities of 
our nature. To think of the Creative Power as in all re.spects 
anthropomorphous is now considered impious by men who yet 

Hn the Christian Church, simple minds have believed in the 
corporeal nature of God. Gibbon and other writers quote from John 
Cassian the talc of the poor monk who, being convinced of his error, 
exclaimed “You have taken away my Godt I have none left now 
whom I can worship 1 ”— 


hold themselves bound to think of the Creative power as in 
some respects anthropomorphous; and who do not see that the 
one proceeding is but an evanescent form of the other” (First 
Priuapies, pi. 1 ). 

Theistic philosophy has dealt with this argument by contending 
that when we regard our ideals of truth, be.iuty. gooilness, as 
affording interpretative insight into the nature of the Cie.itivc 
Power, this is not an evanescent form of the anthropomorphism 
of savages, but an anthropomorphism which is capable of glowing 
m depth and critical power with the growth of human nature 
In religion, it is maintained, our intelligence is confronted by an 
Object which is immeasurably above it in its own line, and there- 
fore not inconteivable and unthinkable but the realization of our 
highe.st ideal of .spiritual excellence 

Anthropomorphism may be studied as a factor in the history 
of religions; and again as leading to the fundamental problem 
of the philosophy of theism. The student can only be referred to 
works on these subjects; but the following will serve as introduc- 
tions to the subject on its philosophical side Mellone, The Price 
of Progress (1Q24), especially ch vii , on “Symbolism”, Pringle- 
I’attison, Man's Place in the Cosmos (2n(l ed i()02 ), pp 61, 200, 
287 ff ; and The Idea of God (1920), ch. viii , Streeter, Reality 
(1926), ch iv , V ; Martineaii, Essays and Addresses, vol iv , 
“Science, Nescience, and Faith’’, and on the negative side, Spen- 
cer, ¥11 st Principles, later editions, pt i,; Bertrand Russell, Phil- 
osophical Essays, ch. ii , “The Free Man’s Worshqi” (if same 
writer, “The Essence of Religion,’’ Hihbert Journal (1912-13), 
vol XI , p 46, and A S Pringle-Pallison, “The Free Man’s Wor- 
ship.” //wd. (1913-14), vol. xii., p 47 (S H M) 

ANTI or CAMPA, a tribe of Arawakan stock, inhabiting the 
forests of the upiicr Ucayali basin, on the cast of the Andes, south 
Peru. They gave their name to the eastern province of Antisuyu, 
and were ferocious cannibals They are of fine physique and wear 
a robe with holes for the head and arms. Their long hair hangs 
down over the shoulders, and round their necks a toucan beak or 
a bunch of feathers is worn as an ornament 

ANTI-AIRCRAFT, the term applied to the several means 
of, and personnel for, action against aircratt in war, commonly 
abbreviated to A A Thus A-A. Gun, ist A-A. Brigade, Royal 
Artillery 

ANTIBES, winter resort, southern France, department of the 
Alpes-Maniimcs (formerly in that of V’ar, but transferred after 
Alpcs-Mantimcs was formed in i860 out of the county of Nice) 
Pop (1926) 12,962 Antipolis, named from its position “facing 
(he city” (of Nice), is .said to have been ioundeil about 340 bc 
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The ramparts of ancient antibes where festivals were held in 
ROMAN DAYS THE TOWN IS NOW A CENTRE FOR SPORT OF ALL KINDS 
AND CAP D'ANTIBES IS A WINTER RESORT 

I by colonists from Marseille and remained important in Roman 
times. It was the seat of a bishopric from the sth century to 
1244, when the .see was tiansfcrrcd to Grasse. It is on the east 
side of the Garoupe peninsula on the Gulf of Nice The town was 
tormeily fortified, but all the ramparts (save the Ft Garre) 
have been demolished, and a new town has arisen on their site 
There is a large lighthouse on the cape. Dried fruits, .salt fish and 
oil are exported There is an aeroplane service to Ajaccio 
ANTICATHODE, the target inserted in an X-ray tube 
on which the high-speed electrons, or cathode rays (7^.), 
are directed In tulxis with a separate anode the anticathode is 
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generally connected electrically, and outside the tube, to the anode 
{q.v ). In a Coolidge tube the anticathodc acts also as the anode 
On the impact of a sufliciently swift electron (7 v ), it gives forth 
an X-radiation characteristic of the material of which ifc is 
composed {Sec Rontgen Rays Applications; and Atomic 
Ncmber ) 

ANTICHRIST. The e.irliest mention of the name Anti- 
christ, which was probably first coined in Christian eschatological 
literature is in the Epistles of St John (I ii , 18, 22, iv 3; II 7), 
and it has since come into universal use The conception, para- 
phrased in this word, of a mighty ruler who will appear at the 
end of time, and whose esscMice will be enmity to God (D.in 
xi- 36; cf II. Thess 11 4; 6 avTiKcLiitPos) , is older, and traceable 
to Jewish eschatology Its origin is to be sought in the first place 
in the prophecy of Daniel, written at the beginning of the Mac- 
cabcan period The historical figure who served as a model for 
the “Antichrist” was Antiochus IV Epiphanes, the persecutor of 
the Jews, and he has impressed indelible traits upon the concep- 
tion Since then ever-recurring characteristics of this figure (cf 
especially Dan. xi 40, etc ) are, that he would appear as a mighty 
ruler at the hcMcl of gigantic armies, that he would destroy three 
rulers (the three horns, Dan vii 8, 24), persecute the saints 
(vii , 25), rule for three and naif years (vii 25, etc) and 
subject the temple of God to a horrible devastation ((itoXvyua 
rqs fprjucoatojs). When the end of the world foretold by Daniel 
did not take [ilate, but the book of Daniel retained its validity 
as a sacred scripture which foretold future things, the personality 
of the tyrant who was God's enemy cliscngagecl it.self from that 
of Antiochus IV , and became merely a figure of prophecy, which 
was applied now to one and now to another historical phenomenon 
Thus for the author of the Psalms of Solomon (r. 60 bc), 
Pompey, who destroyed the independent rule of the Maccabees 
and stormed Jerusalem, was the Adversary of God (c/ 11 26, 
etc); so too, the tyrant whom the Astension of Moses (c. ad 
30) expects at the end of all things, possessc*s besides (he traits 
of Antiochus IV, those of Herod the Great A further intluence 
on the development of the e.schatological imagination of the Jews 
was exercised by such a figure as that of the emperor Caligula 
(a d. 37-41 ) who is known to have given the order, never carried 
out, to erect his statue in the lem()le of Jerusalem. In (he little 
Jewish Apocalypse, (he existence of w’hich is assumed by many 
scholars, which in Mark xiii and Matt xxiv is combined with the 
words of Christ to form the great eschatological discouise, the 
prophecy of the “abomination of desolation” (Mk xiii 1 jtO niay 
have originated in this epi.sode of Jewish history Later Jewish 
and Christian writers of apocalypses saw in Nero the tyrant 
of the end of time. The author of tlie Syriac Apocalypse of 
Baruch (or his .source), caji 36-40, si)eaks in quite general 
terms of (he last ruler of the end of time In 4 Ezra v. 6 also is 
found the allusion* regmibit quern non sperant 

The roots of this eschiitological fancy are to be sought per- 
haps still deeper in a purely mythological and speculative expecta- 
tion of a battle at the end of days between God and the devnl, 
which has no reference whatever to historical occurrences. This 
idea has its original source in the apoc.ilypses of Iran, for these 
arc based upon the conllict between Ahura-Mazda (Auramazda, 
Ormazd) and Aiigro-Mainyush (Ahriman) and its consummation 
at the end of the world This Iranian dualism is proved to have 
jienetrated into the late Jewish eschatology from the beginning 
of the 1st century before Christ, and ilid so probably still earlier 
Thus the opposition between God and the devil already plays a 
part in the Jewish groundwork of the Testaments of the Patri- 
archs, which was perhaps composed at the end of the period of 
the Maciabees In this the name of the devil appears besides 
the usual form (oraTavds, 6 iA/ 5 oXos) especially as Belial (Beliar, 
probably, from Ps xviii 4, where the rivers of Belial are spoken 
of, originally a god of the underworld), a name which also plays 
a part in the Antichrist tradition In the Ascension of Moses, 
we already hear, at the beginning of the description of the latter 
time (x , i ) ; “And then will God’s rule be made manifest over 
all his creatures, then w'lll the devil have an end” (cf. Mt. xii 
28; Lk. xi. 20; Joh. xii. 31, XIV. 30, xvi. ii). This conception of 


the strife of God with the devil was further interwoven, before its 
introduction into the Antichrist myth, with another idea of dif- 
ferent origin, namely, the myth derived from the Babylonian 
religion, of the battle of the supreme God (Marduk) with the 
dragon of chaos (Tiamat), originally a myth of the origin of 
things, which, later perhaps, was changed into an eschatological 
one, again under Iranian influence Thus it comes that the devil, 
the opponent of God, appears in the end often also in the form 
of a terrible dragon-monster; this appears most clearly in Rev. 
xii. Now it is possible that the whole conception of Antichrist 
has its final roots in this already complicated myth, that the form 
of the mighty adversary of God is but the equivalent in human 
form of the devil or of the dragon of chaos In any case, how- 
ever, this myth has exercised a formative influence on the con- 
ception of Antichrist For only thus can we explain how his 
figure acquires numerous supierhuman and ghostly traits, which 
cannot be explained by any particular historical phenomenon on 
which it may have been based Thus the figure of Antiochus IV. 
has already become superhuman, when in Dan viii 10, it is said 
that the little horn “waxed great, even to the host of heaven; 
and cast down some of the host and of the stars to the ground ” 
Similarly Pompey, in the second pisalm of Solomon, is obviously 
represented as the dragon of chaos, and his figure exalted into 
myth Without this assumption of a continual infusion of mytho- 
logical conceptions, we cannot understand the figure of Antichrist. 
Finally, it must bc mentioned that Antichrist receives, as least 
in the later sources, the name originally proper to the devil him- 
.self 

From the Jews, Christianity took over the idea it is present 
quite unaltered m certain passages, .siiecificaliy traceable to Juda- 
ism, eg. (Rev. XI ). “The Beast that asiendeth out of the bot- 
tomless pit” and surrounded by a mighty host of nations slays 
the “two witnes.ses” in Jeiusalem, is the entirely superhuman 
Jewish conception of Antichrist. Even if the beast (ch xiii) 
w'hich rises from the sea at the summons of the cli'vil, bc inter- 
preted as the Roman empire, and, especially, ns any particular 
Roman ruler, yet the original form of the malevolent tyrant of the 
latter time is completely preserved 

A fundamental change of the whole idea fiom the specifically 
Christian point of view, then, is signified by the conclusion of 
ch ii of the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians There can, of 
course, bc no doubt as to the identity of the “man of sin, the 
.son of jaerdition ” here described with the dominating figure of 
Jewish eschatology (cf ii 3, etc, 6 avOpcairos rrjs dvoplas ic, 
Beliar [’J 6 dvriKtipepos — the allusion that follows to Dan xi. 
36). But Antichrist here apipears as a tempter who works by 
signs and wonders (li 9) and seeks to obtain divine honours, it 
IS further .signified that this “man of sin” will obtain credence, 
more c.specially among the Jews, because they have not accepted 
the truth The conception, moreover, has become almost more 
superhuman than ev'cr (cf li 4, “showing himself that he is 
God”). The destruction of the Adversary is drawn from Isaiah 
xi 4, where it is said of the Messiah: “with the breath of His 
lips shall He slay the wicked ” The idea that Antichrist was to 
establish himself in the temple of Jerusalem (li. 4) is very enig- 
matical, and has not yet been explained The “abomination of 
desolation” has naturally had its influence upon it, possibly also 
the experience of the time of Caligula (vee above) Remarkable 
also is the allusion to a power which still retards the revelation 
of Antichrist (II. Thess ii. 6, etc , t6 kotcxov, 6 xartxwi'), an 
allusion which, in the tnidition of the Fathers of the Church, 
came to bc universally, and probably correctly, referred to the 
Roman empire. In this then consists the significant turn given by 
St Paul in the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians to the whole 
conception, namely, in the .substitution for the tyrant of the lat- 
ter time who should persecute the Jewish people of a pseudo- 
Messianic figure, who, establishing himself in the temple of God, 
should find credence and a following precisely among the Jews. 
And while the originally Jewish idea led straight to the concep- 
tion, set forth in Revelation, of the Roman empire or its ruler 
as Antichrist, here on the contrary, it is probably the Roman 
empire that is the power which still retards the reign of Antichrist. 
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With this, the expectation of such an event at last separates itself 
from any connection with historical fact, and becomes purely 
ideal. In this process of transformation of the idea, which has 
become of importance for the history of the world, is revealed 
probably the genius of Paul, or at any rate, that of the young 
Christianity which was breaking its ties with Judaism and estab- 
lishing Itself in the world of the Roman empire. 

This version of the figure of Antichrist, who may now really 
for the first time be described by this name, appears to have been 
at once wiilely accepted in Christendom. The idea that the Jews 
would believe in Antichrist, as punishment for not having believed 
in the true Christ, seems to be expressed by the author of the 
fourth gospel (v 43) The conception of Antichrist as a pci verier 
of men, leads naturally to his connection with false doctrine 
(I John 11 18, 22; iv 3; II John 7) The Tt'achin^ of the 
Apostles (xvi 4) de.scnbes his form in the same way as II Thes- 
salonians (xat rore {paiurjaerat 6 Ko<TtWTr\avr\% o)s utoy (kov kai 
TTOiet orj/xeia Kai rkpara). In the late Christian Sibylline fiag- 
ment (ill 63, etc ) also, “Beliar'’ appears above all as a worker 
of wonders, this ligure having possibly been inlluenced by that 
of bimon Magus Finally the author of the Apocalypse of St 
John also has made use of the new conception of Antichrist as 
a wonder-worker and seducer, and has set his figure beside that of 
the “first” Beast which was for him the actual embodiment of 
Antichrist (xiii ti, etc ) Since this second Beast could not ap- 
pear along with the hrst as a power demanding worship and 
directly playing the pait of Antichrist, he made out of him the 
false prophet (xvi 13, xix 20, xx 10) who seduces the inhabitants 
of the earth to wor.ship the first Beast, and probably interpreted 
this figure as appl>ing to the Roman provincial priesthood. (.SVe 
Apocalypse ) 

In [iroportion as the figure of Nero again ceased to dominate 
the imagination of the faithful, the wholly unhi.storical, unpolitical 
and anti-Jewish conception of Antichri.st, which based itself moie 
c.spei Lilly on II Thess li , gained the upper hand, having usu.dly 
beiomc associated with the dcsiiiptnni of the universal tonll.i- 
gration of the world which had also originated in the Iranian 
eschatology. On the strength of e,\c‘getical combinations, and 
with the assistance of various traditions, it was developed even in 
Its details, which it thenceforth maintained piactically unchanged 
In this form it is in great part present in the eschatolognal por- 
tions of the Adv. Ilavrcses of Irenaeus, and in the de Antiihmto 
and commentary on Daniel of Ilippolytus In times of political 
excitement, during the following centuries, men .appealed again 
and again to the prophecy of Antichrist Then the foreground 
scenery of the prophecies was shifted; special prophecies, having 
reference to contemporary events, arc pushed to the front, but 
in the background remains standing, with scarcely a change, the 
prophecy of Antichrist that is bound up w'ith no particular time 
Thus at the beginning of the Testamentiim Domtvi, edited by 
Rahmani, there is an apocalypse, possibly of the time of Deems, 
though it has been worked over (Harnack, ibid, ii , 514 etc ) 
A the 3rd century, the period of Aurelianus and Gallienus with 
its wild warfare of Romans and Persians, and of Roman pre- 
tenders one with another, seems especially to have aroused the 
spirit of prophecy To this period belongs the Jewish apocalypse 
of Elijah (ed Buttenwieser) of which the Antichrist is possibly 
Odaenathus of Palmyra, while Sibyll. xiii , a Christian writing 
of this period, glorifies this very prince. It is possible that at this 
time also the Sibylline fragment (iii. 63 etc ) and the Christian 
recension of the two first Sibylline books were written. To this 
time possibly belongs also a recension of the Coptic apocalypse 
of Elijah, edited by Steindorff (Texte und I ntersuchungen N F. 
ii. 3). To the 4th century belong.s, according to Kamper (Die 
dcutsche Kaiseridee, 1896, p. 18) and Sackur (Texte und For- 
schiingcn, 1898, p 114 etc the first nucleus of the “Tiburtine” 
Sibyl, very celebrated in the middle ages, with its prophecy of 
the return of Constans, and its dream, which later on exercised 
so much influence, that after ruling over the whole world he would 
go to Jerusalem and lay down his crown upon Golgotha To the 
4th century also perhaps belongs a series of apocalyptic pieces 
and homilies which have been handed down under the name of 


Ephraem At the beginning of the Mohammedan period, then, we 
meet with the most influential and the most lurious of these pro- 
phetic books, the Psendo-M ethodim. which prophesied of the em- 
peror who would aw.ike from his sleep and conijuer Islam From 
the Pseudo-Methodius are deri\ed innumerable By/.an(ine prophe- 
cies (cf especially Wissiliev Anecdota Graeio-Pyzantino) whuh 
follow the fortunes of the By/tantinc emperors and their go\ern- 
ments A prophecy in ver.se, adorned with jiictures whuh is as- 
cribed to Leo \T the Philosopher (Migne, Pah Graeca, c\ii p 
1.121, etc ) tells of the downtall of the hou.se ot the t'omnem, ami 
sings of the emperor of the future W'ho would one day awake from 
death and go forth from the cave in whuh he had lain Thus the 
prophecy of the sleeping emperor of the future is very clo.sely 
connected with the Antichrist tradition Theie is e.xtant a Daniel 
prophecy which, in the lime of the Latin empiie, foietells the 
re.storation of the Greek rule In the East, too. Antichrist prophe- 
cies were extraordinarily flourishing during the period of the rise 
of Isl.im and of the Crusaders, To these belong the apocalypses 
in Arabic, Ethiopi.in and perhaps also in Syrian, preserved in the 
so-called Liber Clemently disripuh S Petri (Petit apostoh apoea- 
lypsis per Clemeutcni), the late Syrian apoialypse ol Ezra (Bous- 
.set, Antichrist, 45, etc ) the Coptic (i4thj \ision of Daniel (in 
the apiiendix to Woide's edition of the Codex Alexandnnus ; 
Oxford 1799) the Ethiojiian Wisdom of the Sibyl, which is closely 
related to the Tiburtine Sibyl (see Bas.set, Apoirvphes ethiopi- 
emus, X ); in the last mentioned of tlu'se sources long senes of 
Islamic rulers arc foretold before the tinal time of Antichrist 
Jewish apocalyp.se also aw.ikes to fresh developments m the Mo- 
hammedan period, and shows a close relationship with the Chris- 
tian Antichrist literature ( 3 ne of the most interesting apocalypses 
IS the Jewi.sh History of Daniel, handed down in Persian 
This whole tyiic of prophecy reached the West above all through 
the Pseudo-Methodius, which was soon translated into Latin 
Especially influential, too, in this respect, was the letter which 
the monk Adso in 9^4 wrote to (^ueen Gerberga, De ortu et 
tempoic Antiihiisti. 'I'he old Tiburtine Sibylla went through edi- 
tion after edition, in eaih case being altered .so as to apply to the 
government of the monarch who happened to be ruling at the time 
Then in the West the period arrived in which eschatology and 
.ibo\e all the expectation of the coming of Antichrist, exen i.'.ed a 
great influence on the world's history This jieriod, as is well 
known, was inaugurated, at the end ol the 12th century by the 
.ipot .ilypt 1C writings of the abbot Joachim of Floris. Soon the 
word Antichrist re-echoed from all sides in the embittered con- 
troversies of the West The pojie bestowed this title upon the 
emperor, the emperor upon the jioiie, the (iuelphs on the Ghibel- 
lines and the Ghibellines on the Guel])hs In the contests between 
the rival powers and courts of the peiiod, the proiihecy of Anti- 
christ played a political part. It gave motives to art, to lyrical, 
epic .ind dramatic poetry Among the visionary Franciscans, en- 
thusListic adherents of Joachim's prophecies, arose above ail 
the conviction that the pope was Antiihrist, or at least his precur- 
sor. From the Franciscans, influenced by Abbot Joachim, the 
lines of connection are dearly trace.ible with Milic of Kremsier 
(Libelliis de Antichnsto) and Mitthias of Janow. For Wychffe 
and his adherent John Purvey (probably the author of the Com- 
mentarius in Apocalypsin ante centum annos editus, edited in 1528 
by Luther), as on the other hand for Hus, the conviction that the 
p.ipacy IS essentially Antichrist is absolute Finally, if Luther 
advanced in his contest with the papacy with greater and greater 
energy, he did so bi'cause he was borne on by the conviction that 
the pope in Rome was Antichrist And if m the Augustana the ex- 
pression of this conviction was suppressed for political reasons, 
in the Articles of Schmalkalclen, drawn up by him, Luther pro- 
pounded it in the most uncompromising fashion This sentence 
was for him an articulus stantis et cadentis ccclesiae To write 
the history of the idea of Antichrist in the latter middle ages, 
would be almost to write that of the middle ages. (W B ) 
See Bousset, Antichrist, etc, 1895 (Eng. trans. A H Keane 1896) ; 
Bous.sct, Die Rcltf>ton des Judrntums, etc. (3 Auf herausg H Gress- 
mann 1926), p 254 ff, 11 Preuss, Die V orstellungen vom Antiihrist 
im spat. Mittelalter, etc ( lyoL) , Hastings Encyi .Rel. Eth. s v., Encyc. 
Biblica s.v. Commentaries to 1 & 2 John, 2 Thess, etc. 
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ANTICLIMAX (i e , the opposite to “climax”), in rhetoric, 
an abrupt declension (either deliberate or unintended) on the 
part of a speaker or wnter from the dignity of idea which he ap- 
peared to be aiming at, as in the following well-known distich. — 

The great Dalhousio, he, the god of war, 
Lieutenant-colonel to the earl of Mar. 

An anticlimax can be intentionally employed only for a jocular 
or satiric purpose It freiiuently partakes of the nature of an- 
tithesis, as — 

Die and endow a college or a cat 

It is often diflkult to distinguish between “anticlimax” and 
“bathos”, but the former is more decidedly a relative term A 
whole speech may never rise above the level of bathos, but a 
climax of greater or less elevation is the necessary antecedent 
of an anticlimax 

ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE, a body formed at Man- 
chester in 1838 to oppose the Corn Laws It was led by Cobden, 
Bright and V'llliers, formed branches throughout the country, 
and became a very powerful political force It was tlissolved 
upon the attainment of its object in the refjeals of 1846-49 
(JSec Corn Laws ) 

ANTICOSTI, island province of Quebec, Canada, in the Gulf 
of bl Lawrence, 49“ to 50° N , bi“ 40' to 64” 30' \V, length 
135m , breadth 30m Pop ’50, chiefly lighthouse-keepers The 
coast IS dangerous, and the harbours, Ellis bay and I’ox bay, are 
poor Its mam wealth consists of timber Anticosti was sighted 
by JaKiues Cartier m 1534, and named Assoinption In 1763 it 
was ceiled by France to Britain, and in 1774 became part of 
Canada Wild animals, especially bears, are numerous, but fish 
and game had been almost exterminated when, in 1800, Anticosti 
and the .shore fisheries were leased to M. Menier, the French 
chocolate manufacturer, who converted the island into a game 
preserve In 1926 the Anticosti Corporation of pulp and paper 
manufacturers bought the island from Senator Menier, who has 
retained his residence and sporting rights 

See Logan, Geological Survey of Canada, Report of Progress from 
Its Commenciment to 1863 (Montreal, 1803-05) , E Billings, Geo- 
logual Survey of Canada. Catalogue of the Silurian Fossils of Anti- 
costi (Montieal, 18OO) , J Si hmitt, (Pans, 1004) 

ANTICYCLONE, a niime first proposed by F Galton for 
an atmospheric system opposite to a c> clone (y^ v ), In an anti- 
cyclone the barometric pressure is high, seldom less than 1,015 
m bars, or 30 inches, and there i.s a steady decrease from the 
centre, in a well-marked antuyclone the isobars are usually cir- 
cular or oval curves Certain parts of the earth, notably large 
parts of the latitude belts about 30° N and 30" S , also conti- 
nental areas in winter in mid latitudes, are characterized by high 
pressures and arc termed anticyclomc regions At the surface the 
air tends to flow outwards in all directions from the central area 
and IS deflected on account of the earth’s rotation (see Flrrll’s 
Law) so as to give a spiral movement, in the direction of the 
hands of a watch-face, upwards in the northern hemisphere and 
in the opposite direction m the southern hemisphere. Anticyclones 
are usually regions of calms or light winds with little or no rain- 
fall, the.se conditions are best seen in the desert regions of the 
globe; in temperate /ones there is more variety of weather, c’ g , in 
Britain they arc usually accompanied by dull, cheerless, foggy 
weather in winter and by bright, hot weather m summer 

ANTICYRA, the ancient name of three cities of Greece, (i) 
(Mod Aspraspitia), in Phocis, on the bay of Anticyra, in the 
Corinthian gulf, some remains are still visible. It was a town of 
considerable importance, famous for its black hellebore, a herb 
regarded as a cure -for insanity. (2) In Thessaly, on the right 
bank of the river Spercheios, near its mouth. (3) In Locris. on 
the north side of the entrance to the Corinthian gulf, near Nau- 
pactus 

ANTIDOTES, remedies for counteracting poisons The fol- 
lowing antidotes for special poisons are sometimes given in case 
of emergency usually following and followed by an emetic, and 
whenever possible under the supervision of a physician. In gen- 
eral, antidotes for acid poisons are ammonia (a teaspoonful to 


half a pint of water)' or lime-water, plaster, magnesia or chalk. 
For alkali poisons, antidotes are vinegar, dilute acetic add or 
lemon juice For an unidentified poison, the general rule is to 
give eggs, salad oil (except in phosphorus poisoning), flour and 
water or lime-water (except for alkaline poisons), preceded by 
large draughts of water or milk, and to induce vomiting by placing 
the finger in the throat or by an emetic. Kitchen soap and water 
may be used several times repeated The antidote is only one 
part of the treatment which may include first an emetic and is 
often followed by stimulants such as strong black coffee 

ANTIDOTES FOR SPECIAL POISONINGS 

Lead' Epsom salts in large doses, 2 tablespoonfuls to a glass 
of water, bland liquors, castor-oil, milk or eggs 
Phosphorus: magnesia in water, potassium permanganate i to 
1,000 solution in water, copper sulphate (bluest one in water), 
repeated V gr doses to cause vomiting, turpentine, a half tea- 
sjioonful in a glass of milk or water Do not give oils or fats 
Prussic acid, peroxide of hydrogen internally, lime-water, 
kitchen soaj) or soda 

Plant Poisoning: Plant poisons in general do not require an 
antidote, being treated by induced vomiting, stimulants and brisk 
purge, like castor-oil 

Hydrochloric {muriatic), nitric (aqua forth), oxalic, acetic, 
sulphuric (vitriol) acids - weak alkaline drinks at once, ammonia 
(8 teaspoonluls in half a pint of water), baking soda, magnesia, 
chalk, lime, whitewash from walls, plaster, given in water, soap 
and water or tooth-powder. (No emetic ) 

Carbolic acid (creosote, giiaiucol, crcosol) soluble sulphates, 
such as magnesium sulphate, sodium sulphate (Epsom and Glau- 
ber’s salts), dilute alcohol, raw eggs, flour and water, milk, castor- 
or sweet 01! (No emetic ) 

Alkalis dilute acids, vinegar one glass to quart of water, dilute 
acetic acid, 2-3 per cent, lemon juice, soothing fluid, oils, melted 
fat, milk, cream (No emetic ) 

Silver preparations (silver nitrate, lunar catntic) . large drinks 
of salt water, soap, draughts of milk, baking soda 

Mercury (corrosive sublimate or bichloride of mercury, blue, 
ointment, oxide of mercury, black wash, yellow wash, cinnabar 
vermilion), raw eggs or milk repealed after meals, .soap, castor- 
oil, flour and water Emesis absolutely necessary after antidote has 
been down for 5-10 minutes Mercury becomes free in intestines 
Arsenic (Fowler’s solution, Pans green, Schcelc’s green. 
Sc hwein flirt green, arsenical dyes in papers and candies) precipi- 
tate form from magnesium (three tablespoons in a glass of water), 
iron sulphate (two fluid ounces in a glass of water), then mix, or 
ferric chloride precipitated by sodium bicarbonate; the rust 
scraped from iron stirred up in water and given, magnesia, follow 
with castor-oil 

Copper (blue vitriol or blue stone, verdigris) milk, eggs, soap, 
flour and water 

Antimony (Tartar emetic, wine of antimony) same as for 
mercury Strong coffee or tea, teaspoonful of tannic acid in half 
glass of water followed by eggs or milk. 

Iodine: starch and water 
Formaldehyde: bland drinks, milk and oils 
Opnim: no antidote (emetics and stimulants used). Artificial 
respiration if breathing stops. Keep victim moving, repeated 
doses of caffeine 

Chloral (chloralamide, chloralose, chloral camphor), no anti- 
dotes (treatment similar to opium treatment) 

Veronal, trional, sulphomil, ammonal' no antidote (stimulants). 
Ptomaine (poison from decayed meats, fish, vegetables, con- 
taminated canned foods): (after emetic) castor-oil, Epsom salts 
or other rapidly acting cathartic, enema of warm soap-suds with 
a teaspoon of turpentine to the pint or two teaspoons of glycerine 
Aconite: no antidote (induced vomiting and stimulant). 
Belladonna: no antidote (induced vomiting and stimulant) 
Strychnia (mix vomica), no antidote (emetic and quiet) In 
extreme poisoning inject solution magnesium sulphate into spinal 
canal Person in serai-sitting position during and after injection. 

(W R R ) 
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Disposition of the rival armies and points of assault for ihe battle of antietam fought on sept is-i? 18S2 
This battle was one of the most severe In the American Civil War, the Federal loslno 12,000 killed and wounded, the Confederates sllchtly less. 

The Federal forces were greatly superior, but McClellan’s refusal to throw m his reserves deslro/ed his chances of victory Lee, on the other 
hand, bringing every man and gun Into action, was able to withstand the piecemeal attacks launched against him at five different points at five 

different hours. On the morning following the battle Lee prepared to renew the struggle but McClellar allowed him to recross the Potomac 

unmolested 

ANTIENT CONCERTS, the name of a famous scries of I whilst Burnside with the IX. Corps was “at least to create a di- 
London concerts, started in 1776 and continued without a break \crsion with the hoiMj of something more by assailing the enemy’s 
till 1848 The founders of the concerts were a body of aristo- right ” When one or both of these movements were “fully suc- 
cralic amateurs, who were supported by all the best muskiar.s le^slul," he intended to launch his reserve — V. Corps (Porter)— 
and cultivated music-lovers of the period. The programmes against Lt’c's centre. 

were devoted to the finest music, orchestral and vocal, of the position was fairly strong, extending over three miles from 

day, or more strictly speaking of the past, for it was one of the “the Burnside bridge” over the Antietam to a bend in the Po- 
rules that no music less than ro years old was admissible From tomai In the West Woods outcropping ledges of limestone pro- 
the keen interest taken in them by George III the concerts \ided excellent cover But the line of retreat to the Boteler Ford 

acquired the secondary title of “the king's concerts” and this below .shepherdsi own, where alone the Potomac could be crossed, 

tradition of court patronage wms maintained when the Prince ran iiarallel to the right flank, itself somewhat “in the air” On 
Consort “directed” one of them in 1S47 at W’hich Mendelssohn the extreme left Stuart's cavalry occupied a rulgc overlooking the 
was the soloist Potomac; Jackwn with two divisions held the turnpike and the 

ANTIETAM, THE BATTLE OF THE. The Antietam woods on either side, with Hood’s brigatles in reserve, D IJ 
flowing south into the Potomac above Harper’s Ferry gives its UiU's division continued the line southwards, and Lonastreet's 
name to the battle fought (Sept 17, 1862) between the Federals seven brigades stretched from Sharpsburg to “the Burnside 
under McClellan and the Confederates under R E. Lee After bridge” Two cavalry regiments guarded the bridge below 
his incursion into Maryland Lee with three divisions had re- Jacksoids third division (Walker) was at first held in reserve 
treated from South Mountain behind the Antietam (Sept, 15), behind the right flank 

where he awaited the arrival of six divisions under Jackson Hooker’s attack began at 5.30 am on the i7lh and was over 
from Harper’s b'erry, which had capitulated at 8 a m that day two hours later Ills corps was already retiring, when Mansfield’s 

Jackson rejoined with three next morning. That afternoon Me- Corps advanced Its attack ended about 9 a m One division had 

Clellan, who following slowly in pursuit had only reached the established itself in the West Woods. Walker's division had rein- 
Antietam late on the isth, sent the I. Corps (Hooker) across by forced Jackson A little later Sumner with Sedgwick’s division 
the bridge highest up the stream. About dusk Hooker came into charged through the West Woods, but was taken in flank by 
collision with Hood's two brigades on the Confederate left McImws's division, which with Anderson's had only that morn- 
The XII. Corps (Mansfield) crossed at ii 130 p m , and encamped ing arrived from Harper’s Ferry, and by Walker's, and was driven 
a mile in Hooker’s rear. McClellan’s plan was to make his mam back with a loss of over 2,000 men By 10-30 am the fighting 
attack upon the Confederate left with the I., XII and II (Sum- on Jackson's front was over and the Confederates had regained 
ner) Corps, supported if necessary by the VI Corps (Franklin), possession of the West Woods 
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Further south French and Richardson of Sumner’s Corps 
attacked D. 11 . Iltll, who was reinforced by Anderson. Here the 
fighting lasted from lo a m to i p m Richardson on the left 
drove back Anderson and gained a position from which he en- 
filaded “the Bloody Lane,” a sunken road which Hill was holding 
against French. llilVs division broke, and if McClellan had 
allowed Franklin to advance across the turnpike, Lee^s line might 
have been cut in two. Burnside only received the order lo ad- 
vance some hours after Hooker's battle began. After a pro- 
longed struggle the IX. Corps carried the bridge about i pm. 
Two hours later it advanced against Sharpsburg, which was de- 
fended by one division only It was rolling up the Confederate 
line and had reached the outskirts of Sharpsburg, when about 
4 PM A P. Hill’s division, after a forced march from Harper’s 
Ferry, came up from the Potomac and striking its left flank drove 
it back to the bridge 

With the defeat of the IX. Corps the battle of the Antietam 
ended McClellan had fully 70,000 men on the field, but he kept 
one-third of his army out of the battle. The V. Corps remained 
in reserve all day; only one of Franklin’s brigades was seriously 
engaged Federal casualties numbered over 12,000. Lee lost be- 
tween a fifth and a quarter of his army, less than 40.000 strong. 
Despite his losses Lee offered battle next day, but McClellan, 
though reinforced by two more divisions, allowed Lee to recross 
the Potomac that night without interruption 

The historian Ropes has written, “Of Oeneral Lee’s manage- 
ment of the battle there is nothing but praise to be said.” He 
might have added, it has been suggested “of McClellan’s man- 
agement there is nothing but censure ” The Northern commander 
made no adequate reconnaissance to find out the Confederate po- 
sition or where the creek could be forded The attack, instead of 
being simultaneous along the whole front, was made piecemeal; 
there were, in fact, five separate attacks at different hours This 
is the more remarkable as one of the maps preserved in the 
official records shows that McC'lellan was in signal communica- 
tion with his corps commanders’ headquarters. Had the Federal 



THE CIVIL WAR FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SOON AFTER THE BATTLE 
In the conflict of Sopt. 16-17, 1862, Gen. McClellen’t artillery controlled 
the bridge and so enabled the disordered Union lines to recover In time to 
check the assaults of the Confederates 

reserves been led across Antietam creek by the bridge and fords 
near its mouth, lice’s sole line of retreat via Boteler ford might 
have been cut and his Army intercepted. (W. B. Wo ) 

See F. W Palfrev, The Antietam and Fredericksburg (1882); 
E P Alexander, The American Civil War (igo8) ; G F R, Henderson, 
Stonewall Jackson vol li. (1902); J. C. Ropes, Story of the Ctvtl 
War, vol. 11 (1894-1913). 

ANTIFEBRIN, a name commonly employed for acetanilide 
u ), an organic compound present in various headache powders 
ANTI-FEDERALISTS, the name given in the political 
history of the United States to those who, after the formation of 
the Federal Constitution of 178". oDiiosed its ratification bv the 


people of the several States. The “party” (though it was never 
regularly organized as such) was composed of “statesrights,” par- 
ticularist, individualist and radical democratic elements; that is, 
of those persons who thought that a stronger government threat- 
ened the sovereignty and prestige of the States, or the special 
interests, individual or commercial, of localities, or the liberties 
of individuals, or who fancied they saw in the government pro- 
posed a new centralized, disguised “monarchic” power that would 
only replace the cast-off despotism of Great Britain In every 
State the opposition to the Constitution was strong, and in two — 
North Carolina and Rhode Island — it prevented ratification until 
the definite e.stablishment of the new government' practically 
forced their adhe.sion The individualist was the strongest ele- 
ment of opposition; the necessity, or at least the desirability, of 
a bill of rights was almost universally felt. Instead of accepting 
the Constitution upon the condition of amendments — in which 
way they might very likely have secured large concessions — the 
Anti-Federalists stood for unconditional rejection, and public 
opinion, which went against them, proved that for all its short- 
comings the Constitution was regarded as preferable to the arti- 
cles of confederation. After the inauguration of the new govern- 
ment, the composition of the Anti-Federalist Party changed The 
Federalist iqv.) Party gradually showed “broad-construction,” 
nationalist tendencies, the Anti-Federalist Party became a “strict- 
construclion” party and advocated popular rights against the al- 
leged aristocratic, centralizing tendencies of its opponent, and 
gradually was transformed into the Democratic-Republican party, 
mustered and led by Thomas Jefferson, who, however, had ap- 
proved the ratification of the Constitution and was not, therefore, 
an Anti-Federalist in the original sense of that term. 

See O. G. Libby, Geographical Distribution of the Vote ... on the 
Federal Constitution, 1787-1788 (University of Wisconsin Bulletin, 
1H94) , S. B. H.Trding, Contest over the Ratification of the Federal 
Constitution in .. . Massaihnsetts (Harvard University Studies, 
i8«i6) ; and authorities on political and constitutional history in the 
article Unhid Stati-s. 

ANTI-FREEZE, a substance which is dissolved in the water 
u.sed in cooling systems of automobiles or similar machines to 
lower its freezing point For use in automobile radiators, the 
anti-freeze material should not contain anything which is an 
electrolyte, since this would corrode the metal The material used 
should be of low molecular weight so that a given weight will 
have a greater effect on the freezing point. It should not be 
\olatile nor should it increase the viscosity of the licjuid too 
much. 

A great many organic compounds have been used as anti-freeze 
substances Glucose, honey, molasses and sugar have found some 
use Glycerine and alcohol have found the most general applica- 
tion until recently. Ethylene glycol has become available in 
commercial quantities and is being widely adopted 
ANTI-FRICTION METALS. In a theoretically perfect 
bearing the load should be carried on a film of oil between the 
axle and bearing, and the nature of the bearing metal should there- 
fore be immaterial In actual practice, however, such perfection is 
not attained and it becomes necessary to select a metal which will 
minimize as far as possible the inevitable mechanical errors of 
adj’uslment and alignment. The properties which a good beaiing 
metal should possess are, first, a low coefficient of friction and, 
secondly, sufficient plasticity to allow the axle to bed down com- 
bined with sufficient compressive strength to carry the total load 
In early days lead was commonly used as a bearing metal, but it 
was too soft, and it was soon discovered that the alloys of lead and 
tin with additions of other metals were far superior. 

One of the earliest of these was introduced by Isaac Babbitt and 
contained approximately 83% of tin, ii^o of antimony and 6 % 
of copper. So successful was this alloy that it soon became the 
standard for all bearing metals and was named, after its inventor, 
“Babbitt metal.” Numerous imitations were then introduced un- 
der the same name so that it became necessary to distinguish 
genuine Babbitt metal from other compositions and at the present 
time the expression is so loosely used that in the United States 
it comprises practically all the white bearing metals of any com- 
nosition. In fact the exoression “Babbitt metal” is synonymous 
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with the British expression “anti-friction metal," and the Ameri- 
can Standard Specifications are drawn up for “White Bearing 
Metal Alloys, known commercially as Babbitt Metal ” 

Although anti-friction metals had been successlully employed 
for many years, it was not until Charpy published the results of 
his classical research in IlSqS that the real nature of the allo>s 
was propierly understood Charpy demonstrated that they pos- 
sessed one essential fi'aturc, namely, a conglomerate structure 
consisting of particles of hard material embedded in a soft matrix 
Such stiuctiires can be obtained by the addition of other medals 
which combine to produce hard comiiounds with the softer metal 
to which they are added 

Five Groups of Bearing Metals. — ^I’he beaiing metals com- 
monly in use may be divided into five groupis, m/ — 

(i ) Tin base alloys consisimg essenti.dly of tin and contain- 
ing compounds of tin and aiilimony and tin and copper 

(2 ) Lead base alloys consisting of lead and containing a 
compiound of tin and antimony. 

( ^ ) Copper base alloys or bron/es containing compounds of 
copper and tin, and sometimes oi cupper and jihosphorus 

(4 ) C'opiier base alloys similai to the foregoing but contain- 
ing considerable quantities ot lead 

(5 ) 7 anc base and miscellaneous alloys 

In the alloys of Croup (1), of which a typical compiosiiion 
may be taken .is tin. 71',' antimony and 3'’(' cojijjer, the an- 
timony combines with a part of the tin to form hard, well defm«‘d 
cubes corresiiondmg to the formula .Sn Sb, while the copaper com- 
limes with a further pioition of the tin to foini the compiounil Sn 
Cu, which .separates in ch.irac t eristic needle-shapied ciystaL 
The alloys of Croup) (j) aie. of course, cheapier than those of 
Croup) (1) and, although they h.ive not the same compiressice 
strength, they are cpuite suitable for many piuipioses, especially 
where loads are not great and speeds high In these alloys the 
hard constituent is the compiound Sn Sb, which is einliedded m 
lead I'or the best results the antimony should be between 10 
and iS'^t and the tin not less th.m 10' ^y, excepit for very light 
service 

The alloys of Group ( 0 , although possessing the same char- 
acteristic stiucture as those already described, chtfer in some 
ic'spiects In this case the hard compiound is formed betwevn 
iop)|)ir and tin and coiiespionds to the iormula Sn ('u„ while in 
the case ol piho^pihor hion/e there is an additional hard com- 
piound, pihospihicle of copjpjcr, Cu P, which scpiarates with the Sn 
Cu. But these compaounds are embedded, not in coppier, but 111 
a solid solution of tin m copjpjer which is haider than copjpier and 
veiy much harder and stronger than the soft metals, tin and lead, 
of the two pirevious groupis. Owing to the great strength of Ihc'sc 
alloys they are adapted for all purposes W’hcre very heavy loads 
at comparatively slow' spiceds have to be dealt with The pier- 
centage of tin sliould not be less than cj and for oiclinary pmrposes 
not mure than 15, while, if pihospihorus is added, this should be 
from j to I pier cent 

I'he alloys of Croup) (4) arc similar to those of Group) (3), 
excepal that they contain an amount of lead upj to 30 px-r cent 
This lead does not alloy with the copipier but remains tree in the 
form of globules scattered throughout the metal This free 
lead does not greatly reduce the compressive strength of the 
alloy, but apipears to act as a lubricant and improves the anti- 
frictioiial propaerties 

In Group (<;) may be included all the miscellaneous alloys 
which have been empiloyecl for spiecial piurpioses. Peihapjs the 
most impiortant of these are the zinc base alloys W'hich are used 
for hard work and occasionally under water. It is impossible to 
deal with all the alloys which have been suggested as bearing 
metals, but mention must be made of a recent clevelop)mcnt in 
the use of lead alloys containing barium either alone or w'ith 
calcium These alloys were introduced during the World War. 
when economy in the use of tin was essential, and they are said 
to p)ossc‘ss propierties very similar to those of the tin base alloys 
although sufiicient expierience has hardly been gained yet to 
enable a devided view to be expressed They contain from 2 to 


4*0 of barium and the remainder lead, or if c.ilcium is added, 1^,0 
of calcium replaces 2^, of barium (See Ball Blvrinc.s ) 

(E F L.) 

ANTIGO, a city of Wisconsin, USA, about 100 m NW 
of Milwaukee, the county seat of Langlade county. It is .served 
by the Chicago and North \\\*stern railway The piopiulalion 
was 8.451 in ic)20. Antigo is a .sup)p)ly-base for the summer resoits 
of north-eastern Wisconsin, and a .shippiing-point tor large 
cpuantities of goldenseal and ginseng, seeci grains, p)olatoc‘s and 
dairy piroclucts It has a large cheese factory, machine sho|)s uui 
wood-working plants. There are 103 lakes in the county, and 
over 700 m of trout .streams 

Antigo was settled in iSSo, and was chartered as a cily in 1.S.S5 
Its n.iine is said to be piart of an Indi.in woid, /n (■(//ice-d/i/ri'Dwh, 
mcMiimg “evergreen ’’ 

ANTIGONE: Mr Oi dipus 

ANTIGONUS CYCLOPS or MONOPHTHALMOS 

( ^82-301 B c ) so called from his having lost an eye — Macedonian 
king, son ol Philip), was one of the gencr.ils of Alexander the Great. 
Il(‘ was made governor of Greater Phrygia in 333. and in the 
division of the pirovinces after Alexander's dc'ath (323) Pamp)h>lu 
and Lycia were added to his command He incurred the enmity 
of IVrdic'cas. the regent, by refusing to assist Eumenc's (c^ v ) to 
obtain piossesMoii of the pirovinces allotted to him In danger of 
his life he est.ipied to Greece where he obt.iinc'il the tav our ot Anti- 
pialer (tj v ), regent ot Macedonia (321 ); and when, soon alter, 
on the clcMth of Perdiccas a new division took place, he was en- 
li list eel with the command of the war against Eumenes, who had 
joined Perdu c.is against the coalition of Antipi.iter, Anligoiius, and 
the other generals Eunumes w.is completely cleteatecl, .uul a new 
.iriiiy that was m.irching to his relief was routed by Aritigonus 
Pc.lvpierihon succecsiing Aiilip)ater (cl 3U1) in the regency, to the 
exclusion of Cassancler, his son, Antigunus resolved to set himself 
up) as lord of all Asia, anil, in conjunction with Cassancler and 
Ptolemy of Egypt, refused to recognize Polyi)erchon He entered 
into negotiations with Eumcius, but Eumenes remained faithful 
to the royal house and formed a coalition with the satraps of the 
eastern provinces. He w'as at last, through treachery, delivered 
up to Am igonus in Pei sia and put to death (3 1 0 ) Ant igoiius again 
clainic'cl authority over the whole ot Asia, seized the treasures at 
.Susa, and entered Babylonia, of which Seleucus was governor. 
Seleiicus lied to Ptolemy ami cnteied into a league with him (315), 
together with Ly'-miachus and Cassancler. After the war had been 
earned on with varying success from 315 to 311, pieace was con- 
cluded, by which the government of Asia Minor and Syria wa.s 
pirov i''ionalIy secured to Antigonus This agreement was soon 
violated on the pietext that garrisons had been placed in some of 
the free Gieek cities by Antigonus, and IHolemy and Cassander 
renewed hostilities against him Demetrius Poliorcetes, the son 
of Antigonus, wrested piart of Greece from C.issamler m 30(1 and 
defeated Ptolemy in a naval engagement oft Siilamis, in Cyprus. 
On (his victory Antigonus assumed the title of king and bestowed a 
similar title on his son, a declaration th.it he c l.iimed to he the heir 
of Alexander Antigonus now prepiared a large army and a formid- 
able licet, the comm.md of which he gav’e to Demetrius, and hast- 
ened to att.ick Ptolemy in his own dominions His invasion of 
Egypit, however, proved a failure and he had to retire Demetrius 
then attempted the reduction of Rhodes, which had refused to 
assist Antigonus against Egypit, but, meeting with obstinate re- 
sistance, he had to make a treaty up)on the best terms that he* could 
(304) In 302, although Demetrius was again winning success 
at ter success m Greece, Antigonus was obhgc'd to rec.ill him to 
meet the confedenicy that had been formed between Cassander, 
Seleucus, and Lysirnachus A decisive battle was fought at Ipsus, 
in which Antigonus fell, in the Sist year of his age 

Diodorus Siculus xviii , xx 40-S(); Plutarch, Demcttius, Eumenes; 
NepoN Emnene\; Justin xv. 1-4. Str Macluonian Emiurl, and Koh- 
ler, “Das Reich des Antigonos,’’ in the Sitzungsberkhte d Berl Akad 
1898, p. 83s; Cambridge Ancient IIi\tory, vul. vi ch \v, and the 
bibhoRraphy there Riven. 

ANTIGONUS GONATAS (c 310-230 Br), Macedonian 
king, was the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes), and grandson of 
Antigonus Cyclopis (qv ). On the death of his lather (2.S3), he 
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assumed the title of king of Macedonia, but did not obtain pos- 1 settlers took possession, and in 1663 a further settlement was 


session of the throne till 276, after it had been successively in the 
hands of Pyrrhus, Lysimachus, Seleucus, and Ptolemy Ceraunus. 
Antigonus repelled the invasion of the Gauls, and continued in 
undisputed possession of Macedonia till 274, when Pyrrhus re- 
turned from Italy, and (in 273) made himself master of nearly 
all the country On the advance of Pyrrhus into Peloponnesus, 
he recovered his dominions 

He was again (between 263 and 253) driven out of his kingdom 
by Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, and again recovered it. The 
latter part of his reign was comparatively peaceful, and he gained 
the aflection of his subjects by his honesty and his cultivation 
of the arts 

BinLiooRAPHY. — Plutarch, Demetrius, Pyrrhus, Arahis; Justin xxiv., 
1 , xxv. r-3, Polybius 11. 43-45, ix , 20, 34. See Thirlwall, History of 
(ireece, vol. vni (1847) , Holm, Gnech. Gesth vol, iv. (1804); Niese, 
Gesch. d. griech. «. maked. Staaten, vol. i. and il. (1893, 1899) , Beloch, 
Grlech Gesch vol lii, (1904) , W. W. Tarn, Antigonoif Gonatcu 
( 191 j) ; R Schubert, Quellen zur Geschichle der Diadochenzeit (Leipzig, 
1914) ; E Pozzi, Le Batlaglle di Cos e di Andro (Reale Accademia 
dcllc Science, Turin, 1913). See also the Cambridge Ancient History 
(i\ith bibliography) 

ANTIGONUS OF CARYSTUS (in Euboea), Greek writer, 
flourished in the 3rd century b c. at the court of Attains 1 . (241- 
IQ7) of Pergamum His chief work was the Lives of Philosophers, 
drawn from his personal knowledge, of which considerable frag- 
ments are found in Athenaeus and Diogenes Laertius. His Collect 
non of Wonderful Talcs, chiefly extracted from the Oav/iacna 
’AKohaiiara attributed to Aristotle and the Hau/cAcrta of Callima- 
chus is still preserved 

Text in Keller, Rerum Naturalium Srriptores Graect ^fmores, i. 
(1877) ; see Keipke, De. Anligono Carystio (1802) ; Wilamowitz- 
Mollcndorff, “A. von Karystos,” in Phtlologische Untersuchungen, iv. 

(i88i) 

ANTIGUA, an island in the British West Indies, forming, 
with Barbuda and Redonda, one of the five presidencies m the 
colony of the Leeward Islands. It lies 50m. E of St. Kitts, in 
17® 6' N and Oi® 45' W., and is 54m, in circumference, with an 
area of loS square miles There is no central range of moun- 
tains as in most other West Indian islands, but among the hills 
in the south-west an elevation of i,328fl is attained Absence 
of rivers, paucity of springs, and almost complete deforestation 
make Antigua subject to frequent droughts, and although the 
average rainfall is 45-6in., the variations from year to year are 
great. The high rocky coast is much indented with excellent 
harbours, that of St, John being safe and commodious, but in- 
ferior to English Harbour, formerly a naval depot. The .soil, 
e.spccially in the interior, is very fertile Sugar and molasses arc 
the only important exports. Sweet potatoes, yams, maize and 
guinea torn are grown for local consumption. Antigua is the 
residence of the governor of the Leeward Islands, and the meeting 
place of the general legislative couiuil. The Presidency has a 
local legislative council of 16 nominated members, half oflftcial 
and half unoflicial. Until i8q8, when the Crown Colony system 
was adopted, the council was partly elected, partly nominated. 
Elementary education is compulsory Some agricultural training 
is jjrovided by the Government, and the Cambridge local exam- 
inations and tho.se of the University of London arc held annually. 
Antigua is the .see of a bishop of the Church of England, the 
members of which predominate, but Moravians and Wesleyans 
are numerous There is a small volunteer defence force. 

The island has direct steam communication with Great Britain, 
the United States and Canada, and is served by the submarine 
cable St. John (population about 8,000), the capital, situated 
in the north-west, is built on an eminence overlooking one of 
the most beautiful harbours in the West Indies. The trade 
(import.s £253,291, exports £266,368) is, since the institution of 
Imperial Preference, principally with England and Canada The 
dependent islands of Barbuda and Redonda (q t;,) have an area 
of 62 square miles Population of Antigua (1925) 29,470. 

Antigua was discovered in 1493 by Columbus, who is said to 
have named it after a church in Seville, Santa Maria la Antigua. 
It remained uninhabited until 1632, when a body of English 


made under the direction of Lord Willoughby, to whom the 
island was granted by Charles II. It was raided by the French 
in 1666, but was soon after reconquered by the British and for- 
mally restored to them by the Treaty of Breda 
ANTIGUA GUATEMALA, the ancient capital of (.Guate- 
mala, Central America, and now the centre ot the growing of the 
finest grades of coffee of that country. Antigua was partially 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1773, and the capital was thereafter 
removed to the present site of Guatemala city, 27m. ENE 
Antigua has 40,000 inhabitants and is far from a ruin, although 
what were some of the most imposing churches and monasteries 
of America stand in imposing ruins there The ancient palace of 
the captain general is still intact, and many substantial houses 
have been built from the lower storey of palaces wrecked in the 
earthquake. Antigua is reached by automobile from Guatemala 
city over a broad highway usually in good condition Antigua 
is situated in a flat, confined valley at the foot of the Vokan del 
Agua (“Volcano of Water’’) and is one of the most beautiful 
sites in Central America 

ANTILEGOMENA (aPTiXeyoneva, contradicted, disputed), 
an epithet used by the early Christian writers to denote those 
books of the New Testament which, although sometimes publicly 
read in the churches, were not for a con.siderable time admitted to 
be genuine, or received into the canon of Scripture , and applied 
later to those New Testament books having but a doubtful place 
in the Canon (see Bible, New Testament, i, Canon) 

ANTILIA or ANTILLA or Island of the Seven Cities 
(Portuguese Isla das Sete Cidadcs), a legendary island in the At- 
lantic ocean. The oldest etymology (1455) connects it with Plato's 
Atlantis (q.v,), others with Latin antaior (ie , the island that is 
reached “before” Cipango), or with the Jezirat al Tennyn, “Drag- 
on’s Isle,” of Arab geographers. Antilia is marked in an anony- 
mous map, dated 1424, in the grand-ducal library at Weimar, in 
the maps of the Genoese B. Beccario (1435), and of the Venetian 
Andrea Bianco (1436), and again in 1455 and 1476 In most of 
these it is accompanied by smaller insulae de novo repertae, “newly 
discov'ered islands,” Royllo, St Atanagio and Tanmar, The Flor- 
entine Paul Toscanelli, in letters to Columbus and the Portuguese 
court (1474), takes Antilia as the principal landmark for meas- 
uring the distance between Lisbon and the Island of Cipango or 
Zipangu (Japan). On the globe made al Nuremberg in 1492 (jfce 
Map: History) the geographer Martin Bchaim relates that in 
754 — ^firobably a misprint for 714 — after the Moors had con- 
quered Spain and Portugal, the island of Antilia or “Septc (?idaclc” 
was colonized by Christian refugees under the archbishop of 
Oporto and six bishops, and that a Spanish vessel sighted the 
island in 1414. In older Portuguese traclition each leader founded 
ami ruled a city, free from the disorders of less Utopian states 
Later Portuguese tradition localized Antilia in the largest of the 
Azores, St Michael’s This legend may commemorate some im- 
perfectly recorded discovery or may embody the idea of a west- 
ern elysium like the Isles of the Blest, or Fortunate Islands. 

ANTILLES, a term of obscure origin, now employed, c.spc- 
cially by foreign writers, as synonymous with “West India 
Islands” It dates traditionally from a period anterior to the 
discovery of the New World by European navigators, being the 
name assigned to semi-mythical lancls indicated in mediaeval 
charts sometimes as an archipelago, sometimes as a continent of 
varying size, uncertainly located in mid-occan between the Cana- 
ries and India It came to be identified with the lands discovered 
by Columbus When these were found to consist of a vast 
archipelago, Antilia assumed its present plural form Antilles, 
which was applied to this whole group. 

A dhstinction is made between the Greater Antilles (Cuba, 
Jamaica, Haiti-San Domingo and Porto Rico) and the Lesser 
Antilles, comprising the rest of the islands. 

ANTILOCHUS, in Greek legend, son of Nestor, king of 
Pylos. One of the suitors of Helen, he accompanied his father to 
the Troj'an War, and distinguished himself as acting commander 
of the Pylians. He was an intimate friend of Achilles, to whom he 
was commissioned to announce the death of Patroclus. When his 
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father was attacked by Memnon, he saved his life at the sacrifice 
of his own (Pindar, Pyth., vi 28), thus fulfilling the oracle which 
had bidden him “beware of an Ethiopian.” According to other 
accounts, he was slain by Hector (Hyginus, Fab, 113), or by 
Paris in the temple of the Thymbraean Apollo together with 
Achilles (Dares Phrygius 34) 

ANTIMACASSAR, a protective covering thrown over the 
back of a chair or the head or cushions of a sofa, named from 
Macasiar, a hair-oil in general use in the lyth century The 
original antimacassars were made of stiff, white crochet-work, 
but later soft coloured materials embroidered in wools or sdks, 
were used. In the 20th century the use of antimacassars which, 
in better class homes, at least, had died out, was revived m the 
form of strips of elaborately patterned lace 

ANTIMACHUS, of Colophon or Claros, Greek poet and 
grammarian, flourished about 400 n c His chief works were . a 
lengthy epic Thehats, an account of the expedition of the Seven 
against Thebes and the war of the Epigoni, and an elegiac poem 
Lydc, so called from the poet’s mistress These poems, though 
not popular, were praised by Plato (Cic , Brut., loi, Plutarch, 
Consol ad {poll 9, Alhenaeus xiii 597 ) He was the founder of 
“learned” epic poetry, and the forerunner of the Alex.andrian 
school, whose canon allotted him the next place to Homer lie 
also prepiared a critical recension of the Homeric poems (men- 
tioned 1 2 times in the Venetian Sc holia ) 

See Fragments, ed Stoll (184O ; Hcrgk, Poelae Lyud Graect (1882) ; 
Kinkcl, Fragmenta epicorum Graecorum (1877). 

ANTI-MASONIC PARTY, an American political organi- 
zation which had its rise after the mysterious disapiiearance, in 
1826, of William Morgan (r. 1776-c 1826), a freemason of 
Batavia (NY) who had become dissatisfied with his Order and 
had planned to publish its seciets. When his purpose became 
known to the freemasons, Morgan was subjected to frequent an- 
noyances, and finally in hejit 1826, he was .seized and surrepti- 
tiously conveyed to Ft Niagara, whence he disappearetl. Though 
his ultimate fate was never known, it was generally believed at 
the time that he had been murdered The event treated great ex- 
citement, and led many to believe that freemasonry and good 
titizenship were incompatible. Opposition to freemasonry was 
taken up by the churches as a sort of religious cru.sade, and it 
also became a local political issue in western New York, where 
eaily in 1827 the citizens in many mass meetings rc.solved to 
support no freemason for public office. In New Y'^ork at this 
time the National Rcpublii.ins, or “Adams men,” were a very 
feeble organization, and shrew'tl political leaders at once de- 
termined to utilize the strong anti-masonic feeling in creating a 
new and vigorous party to oppose the rising Jacksonian De- 
mocracy In this effort they were aideil by the fact that Jackson 
was a high freemason and freijuently spoke in praise of the 
Order In the elections of 1828 the new anti-masonic party 
piovcd unexpectedly strong, and after this year it practically 
superseded the National Republican Party in New York In 
1 829 the hand of its leaders was shown, when, in addition to its 
antagonism to the freemasons it became a champion of internal 
improvements and of the protective tariff. From New Y’'ork the 
movement spread into other middle States and into New England 
A national organization was planned as early as 1827, and in 1831 
the party at a national convention in Baltimore nominated as its 
candidate for the Presidency William Wirt of Maryland In the 
election of the following year it secured the seven electoral votes 
of the State of Vermont This was the high tide of its prosper- 
ity, for by 1836 most of its members had united with the Whigs 

The growth of the anti-ma.sonic movement was due to the po- 
litical and social conditions of the time rather than to the Mor- 
gan episode, which was merely the torch that ignited the train. 
L'nder the name ol “anti-masons” able’ leaders united those who 
were discontented with existing political conditions. The fact 
that William Wirt, their choice for the Presidency in 1831, was 
not only a freemason, but even defended the Order in a speech 
before the convention that nominated him, indicates that simple 
opposition to freemasonry soon became a minor factor in holding 
together the various elements of which the parly was composed. 


See J. D Hammond, Iltilury of Political Partn\ in the Slate of 
AVw York (Albany, 1842); the Autobiography of Thurlow Weed 
(Boston, 1884) , A G Mackey and W R. SinRloton, The History 
of Freemasonry, vol vi (i8q8) ; and Charles McCarthy, The Antt- 
masontc Party: A Study of Political Anti- Masonry m the United 
States, 1827-1840, in the Report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion for xgo2 (igoj) 

ANTIMONY in its natuially occurring sulphide (stibnito), 
has been known fiom veiy early times, more especially in 
Eastern countries, refeieme to it being made in the OKI Testa- 
ment. Basil \ alentine alludes to stibnitc in his Triumphnl Cur of 
Antimony (c. 1600), and at a later date describes the preparation 
of the metal. 

Native mineral antimony occurs occasionally, and as such was 
first recognized in 1748 It is usually louncl in lamellar or granular 
ma.sses, with a tin-whitc colour and metallic lustre, in limestone 
or m mineial veins often in association with ores of silver. Dis- 
tinct crystals are rarely met with, these are rhomboheciral and 
isomorphous with arsenic and bismuth Hardness 3-3!., specific 
gravity 6 65-7-72. Sala in Sweden' Allemont in Dauphine, and 
Sarawak in Borneo may be mentioned as some of the localities 
for this mineral Antimony, however, ociur.s chiefly as the sul- 
phide, stibnite; to a much smaller extent it occurs m combination 
with other metallic sulphides in the minerals wolfsbergite, boul.in- 
gerite, bournonite, pyrargyrite, etc For the preparation of metallic 
antimony the crude stibnite being readily fusible (m p 540^0 ) is 
tirst liquated, to free it from earthy and siliceous uiiitler, and is 
ihen roasted in order to convent it into o.\ide. After o.xidation, the 
product is reduced by healing with coal, care being taken to pre- 
vent any loss through volatilization by cov'cring the mass with a 
layer of some protective substanie such as potash, soda or glauber 
salt, which also aids in refining For rich ores the method of roast- 
ing the sulphide with scrap-iron is sometimes employed, carbon, 
salt and sodium sulphate being used to slag the iron. The crude 
antimony is fused with stibnite to remove iron and then with a 
Iluv of potash and antimony suljihide (potassium thioantimonite; 
to remove sulphur m the form of thioantimoniale By these oper- 
ations pure antimony is obtained Antimony has an atomic weight 
of 121 77 (Svmbol bb, atomic number 51, isotopes 121-123) and 
IS included in the same natural family of elements as nitrogen, 
phosphorus, arsenic and bismuth. 

Antimony combines readily with many other metals to form 
alloys, some of which find extensive application in the arts. Type- 
metal (7 V ) is an alloy of lead with antimony and tin, to which 
occasionally a .small quantity of copper or zinc is added. An alloy 
of tin and antimony forms the basis of Britannia-met al (q v ), 
Mu.ill quantities of copper, lead, zinc or bismuth being added. 
For the linings of bra.sscs, various white metals are used, these 
being alloys of copper, antimony and tin, and occasionally lead. 

Antimony is a silvery white, crystalline, brittle metal, and has 
a high, lustre Its specific gr.ivily vanes from 6 7 toO 86, it melts 
at 630 5"'C (Ileycock and Neville), and bods at about i,5oo°C. 
Its sjiecific heat is 00523 (II. Kopp). The vapour density of 
antimony at i.572°C is 10 74, and at i,64o’'C g 78 (V Meyer), 
so that the antimony molecule is less complex than the molecules 
of the elements phosphorus and arsenic An amorphous modifi- 
cation ol antimony can be prepaied by heating the metal in a 
.stream of nitrogen, when it condenses in the cool part of the 
apparatus as a grey powder of specific gravity 6-22, melting at 
6 i 4°C and containing 98-99% of antimony (F. Herard, 1888) 
.Ynother form of the metal, known as explosive antimony, was 
discovered by G. Gore (1858), on electrolysing a solution of anti- 
mony trichloride in hydrochloric acid, using a po.sitivc pole of 
antimony and a negative pole of copper or platinum wire. It has 
a specific gravity of 5 78 and always contains some unaltered anli- 
nion> trichloride (from 6 to 20V,,, G. Gore). It is very un.stable, 
a siratih lausing it instantaneously to pass into the stable form 
with explosive violence and the flevelopment of much heat (see 
Alloiropy). 

Pure antimony is quite permanent in air at ordinary tempera- 
tures, but when heated in air or oxygen it burns, forming the 
trioxide. It decomposes steam at a red heat, and bums in chlorine 
Dilute hydrochloric acid is without action on it, but on wanning 
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With the tontentrated and, antimony trichloride is formed, it 
dissolves in warm concentrated suli)huric acid, the normal sulphate 
Sb2(S04)3 being formed. Nitiit and oxidi/es antimony, the oxide 
obtained dcijending on the temiH-rature and concentration of the 
and. It (ombines directly with sulphur and phosphorus, and is 
readily oxidi/od when heated with metallic oxides (such as litharge, 
mi^rcuric oxide, manganese dio.xide, etc ). 

Detection and Estimation. — Antimony and its salts m.iy be 
readily deteited by the orange precipitate of antimony sulphide 
which IS jiroduted when sulfihuretted hydrogen is passed through 
their acid solutions, and also by the Maish test (sec Arsfnu ), 
m which the black stain of antimony produced is not soluble in 
bleaching powder solution. Antimony compounds when heated 
on charcoal with sodium carbonate in the reducing flame give 
brittle beads of met.illic antimony, and a white incrustation of 
the oxide The antimonious compounds are decomposed on addi- 
tion of water, with foimation of insoluble basic salts, soluble in 
solutions of tartaric acid Antimony may be estimated qu.intita- 
tively by conversion into the sulphide; the precipitate obtained 
is dried at ioo° C and heated in a current of c.irbon dioxide, or 
it may be converted into the letroxide by nitric acid It may 
also be determined volunietric.illy by titrating an antimonious 
.salt, in the presence of an e.xcess of sodium bicarbonate as a 
buffer, with a standard solution of iodine. 

Inorganic Compounds. — Antimoniuretted hydrogen or sti- 
bine, SbHj, may be prepared by the action of hydrochloric acid 
on an alloy of antimony and zinc, by the action of nascent 
hydrogen on antimony compounds or by dropping water on to 
aluminium antimonide. As prepaied by the first two methods it 
contains a relatively large amount of hydrogen, from which it 
can be fiecd by passing through a tube immer.sed in luiuid air, 
when it condenses to a white solid It is a poisonous colouiless 
gas, with a characteristic offensive smell In its geneial behaviour 
it resembles arsine, burning with a violet flame and being decom- 
posed by heat into its constituent elements With silver nitrate 
solution it gives a bliick precipitate ot silver antimonide, SbAg,; 
it is decomposed by the halogen elements and also by sulphurettccl 
hydrogen 

Oxides and Acids. — There arc three known oxides of anti- 
mony, the trioxide Sb,()„ whiih is lapable of (ombming with both 
acids and bases to form salts, the tetroxide Sb.O, and the acidic 
pent oxide SbjO-, Antimony trioxide occurs as the minerals val- 
ent inile and senannontite, and can be artificially prepared by 
burning antimony in air, by clecomiiosmg antimony tiichloride 
with tin aijueous solution of sodium carbonate, or by the action 
of dilute nitric acid on the metal It is a white powder, almost 
m.soluble in WMter, and when volatilized condenses in tw’o crystal- 
line forms, either octahedr.il or prismatic It is insoluble in sul- 
phuric and nitric acids, but is readily soluble in hxdrochloric and 
tartaric acids and in solutions of the caustic alkalis. Antimony 
tetroxide, formed by strongly heating in air either the tiioxide 
or pent oxide or by oxidizing the metal with nitric acid and after- 
wards igniting to redness, is a non-vol.itile while powder, insoluble 
in water and almost so in acids — concent r.ited hydrochloric acid 
dissolving a sm.ill cjuantity It is decomposed by a hot solution of 
potassium bilarlrate. Antimony pentoxidc, a pale yellow powder, 
is obtained by repeatedly evaporating antimony with nitric acid 
and heating the resulting antimonii acid to a temperature not 
above ’75° C. On being heated strongly it gixes up oxygen and 
forms the telioxide It is insoluble in w.iter, but dissolves slowly 
111 hydrochloric acid It possesses a feebly acidic character, giving 
metantimoniates when heated with alkaline carbonates. 

Orthoant imonic acid, H,,SbO,, obtained by the decomposition 
of its potassium salt with nitric acid (A. Geuther), or by the 
addition of water to the pcntachloride, is a while powder almost 
insoluble in water and nitric acid, and when heated is first con- 
verted into metantimonic acid, HSbO . and then into the pent- 
oxide SbjO-, Pyroant imonic acid, H.SboOr (the metantimonic 
acid of E Frcmy), is obtained by decomposing antimony pen- 
tachloride with hot water, and drying the precipitate so obtained 
at 100° C It is a white powder which is more .soluble in water 
and acids than orthoantimonic acid. It forms tw’o series of salts. 


of the t>pcs M.II.SbjO, and M.SIjjOt. Metantimonic acid, IlSbOj, 
obtained by heating orthoantimonic acid to 175“ C, is a white 
powder almost insoluble in water, but slowly hydrated into the 
ortho-acid. 

Halogen Compounds. — Compounds of antimony with all the 
halogen elements arc know'n, one atom of the metal combining 
w'ith three or five atoms of the halogen, except in the case of 
bromine, where only the tribrornide is known The majority of 
these halide compounds are decomposed by water, with the forma- 
tion of basic salts Antimony trichloride (“Butter of Antimony” ), 
SbCb, is obtained by burning the metal in chlorine, by distilling 
antimony with exce.-^s of mercuric chloride, or by fractional 
distillation of antimony tetroxide or trisulphide in h>drochloric 
acid It is a colourless deli(]uescent solid of specific gravity 3 ofi; 
it melts at 73 2° C to a colourless oil; and boils at 223°. It is 
soluble in alcohol, and aKo m a small qu.intity of water; but 
with an excess of water it gives a precipitate ol various ox> chlo- 
rides, known as powder of .dgaroth (f/ v ). The trichloride is used 
m the preparation of tartar emetic, as a bronzing solution for gun 

b. irrels and as a caustic in medicine Antimony pent.u blonde, 
SbClr., prepared by heating the triihloride in a current of chlorine, 
IS a nearly colourless fuming lujuid of unpleasant smell, which can 
be .solidified to a mass of crystals melting at —b° C, It dissociates 
into the trichloride and chlorine when heated. Antimony trillu- 
oride, SbF , is obtained by dissoKing the trioxide in aqueous 
hydrofluoric acid or by distilling antimony with mercuric fluoride 
The double compound SbFi,(NHt)jSOi known as “antimony salts” 
IS used in dyeing The pentafluoride Sblv, results when metanti- 
monic acid is dissoKed in hydrofluoric acid and it forms an 
.irnorphous gummy m.iss, w’hich is decomposed by heat Tartar 
emetic, potassium antimonyl tartrate, CiHiOofSbOlK UbO, made 
from the trioxide and cream of tartar, is used medicinally 
and as a mordant in dyeing although for the latter purpose it is 
paitly superseded by the double ox.il.ite or lact.ite (In precipitat- 
ing antimony trichloride or tartar emetic in acid solution with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, an orange-red precipit.ite of the hydrated 
trisulphide is obtained, which turns black on being heated to 
200° C. The trisulphide heated in a cuiient of hydrogen is reduced 
to the metallic state; it burns in air forming the tetroxide, and is 
soluble in concentrated hydrochloiic acid, in solulions of the 

c. iustic alkalis, and in alkaline sulphides. By the union of anti- 
mony trisulphide with basic sulphides, livers of antimony arc 
obtained. These thioantimonites are usually prepared by fusing 
their components together, and are dark pow'ders which are less 
soluble in water the more antimony thc*y contain They aie used 
in the vulcanizing of rubber and in the preji-iration of matchi‘s 
The so-called golden sulphide consi.sts m.iinly of Sb.Si obtaini'd 
together with sulphur by acidifying solutions of alkali thioanti- 
monates. It is doubtful whether antimony penlasulphide, SbjS , 
prepaied by iirecipitntmg a solution of the pcntachloride with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, by dccomiiosing “.Schlippe’s salt” (</ v ) 
with an acid, or by passing sulphuretted hydrogen into water con- 
t.iining antimonic acid, is a chemical entity or merely a mixture 
of tii- and tctra-suliihide with sulphur. It forms a line dark 
orange powder insoluble in water, but re.adily soluble in aejueous 
solutions of the caustic alkalis and alkaline carbonates. This 
so-called penlasulphide is employed in the vulcanization of rubber 

Organic Compounds. — Many organic compounds cont.'uning 
antimony are knowm By distilling an alloy of antimony and 
sodium with methyl iodide, mixed with sand, trimethylstibine, 
Sb(CH ),, is obtained, this combines with exce.ss of methyl 
iodide to form tetramcthylstibonium iodide, Sb(CH.i')iI, which 
on treatment with moist silver oxide gixes the corresponding 
tetramcthylstibonium hydroxide, Sb(CH.i)iOH, a strong base 
obtained in deliquescent crystals, of alkaline reaction, and ab- 
sorbing carbon dioxide readily The Grignarcl ((/v) reaction 
has facilitated the production of organo-antimonials (II. Ilibbert, 
1906). Methyl magnesium iodide and antimony trichloride 
yield trimethylstibine which combines wdth bromine, forming 
trimethylstibine clibromidc. On heating, this dibromidc loses 
methyl bromide and gives rise to dimeth>Istibinc bromide 
(Cn.)jSbBr. This product absorbs bromine forming a tribrornide 
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which undergoes demethylalion on gentle heating so that it yields 
mcthylstibinc dibromide By this progressive demcthylation de- 
rivatives of primary and secondary stibines have been obtained 
(G T Morgan and G R Davies, 1926). Corresponding anti- 
mony compounds containing the ethyl group are known, as is 
also a triphenylstibinc, Sb(Cr,Ho)j, which is prepared from anti- 
mony trichloride, sodium and monochlorbenzcne 5 ft* G T 
Morgan, Organic Compounds of Arsenic and Antimony (1918) 

ANTIMONY IN MEDICINE 

So far back as Basd Valentine and Paracelsus, antimonial picp- 
aiations were in great vogue as medicinal agents, and came to 
be so much abused that a prohibition was placed upon their em- 
ployment by the Paris parliament in 1566. Metallic antimony 
was utilwcd to make goblets in which wine was allowed to stand 
so as to acquire emetic properties, and “e\crlasting ’ pills of the 
metal, supposed to act by contact merely, or by slight ••olution, 
were administered and recovered for future use after they had 
fulfilled their purpose. Antimony compounds act as irritants both 
externally and inteinally Tartar emetic acts directly on the wall 
of the stomach, producing vomiting, and continues this c'lfect by 
its action on the medulla. It is a powerful caidiac depressant, 
diminishing both the’ force and ireciuency of the heart s beat 
It depresses respiration, and in large doses lowers temperature 
It depresses the neivous system, especi.illy the spinal cord It is 
excreted by all the secretions and excretions of the body. Thus 
as It passes out by the bronchial mucous membrane it increases 
the amount of seerclion and so acts as an expectorant On the 
skin its action is that of a diaphoretic, and being also excreted by 
the bilc it acts slightly as a cholagogue The medicinal uses ot 
the older forms of antimony compounds may be summed up m 
the words diaphoretic, febrifuge, parasiticidal and emetic. Anti- 
mony trioxide or potassium antunonyl tartrate 4ire employed for 
the first tw'O purposes, whereas the synonym, tartar emetic, for 
the latter salt indicate.s that antimony compounds are of value in 
certain cases of poisoning 

It has long been known that antimony has medicinal proper- 
ties similar to tho.se of arsenic, and modern scientitic developments 
in thenipeutic chemistry have tended to pioducc antimonial sub- 
stitutes of the phi*nylarsonic acid and aisenobenzol types in order 
to obtain remedies of greater utility The antimony analogue of 
arsenoben/ol has been made, but clinical expeiiencc has proved it 
to be of little value. Compounds of the nature of urea-stib iminc 
(urea .incl j>-ammophenylstibhiic acid) hav*c been used in kila- 
a/ar. Other analogous aromatic stibinatos also employed intiave- 
nously aic sodium mctachloro-iiara-acctylaminophcnyl-stibinatc 
(I ), a drug ot low toxicity and high para.sitotropic value, and 
stibamine glucoside (il ; which, under the name of nco.^tam, is a 
very efficacious remedy used extensively against kala-azar, csiic- 
cially in Assam 
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Interesting results have attended the modem use of tartar 
emetic and the allied sodium antiinonyl tartrate in lulharziasis, 
and the attection of a siiniLir type known as schistosomiasis The 
compound is given on the recommendation of J B Christopher- 
.son (igiq) intravenously in these affections. The imixirtant 
point is that these drugs kill the ova in addition to the worm 
These tw'o compounds have been used successfully in various 
forms of Leishmania infection, such as kala-azar, oriental sore 
and American Leishmaniasis, together with many other tiopical 
affections These diseases have also been treated with promising 
results by injections of a glycerin solution of antimony trioxide. 

Toxicology. — In acute poisoning by antimony the symptoms 
are almost identical with those of arsenical poisoning, which is 
much commoner (see Arsenic) The post-mortem appearances 
are abo very similar, but the gastro-intcstinal irritation is much 


less marked and indammation of the lungs is more commonly 
seen. If the patient is not already vomiting fieely the treatment 
is to use the stomach-pump, or give sulphate of zinc (gr 10-30) 
by the mouth or apomorphine (gr -jV— subcutaneously fre- 
quent doses of a tcaspoonful of tannin cli.ssolved in water should 
be administered, together with strong tea and coffee and muci- 
laginous fluids Stimulants may be given subcutaneously, ami the 
liatient should be placed in bed between waim blankets with hot- 
water bottles. Chronic poisoning by antimony is veiy rare but 
resembles in essentials chronic poisoning by arsenic Foi incdu - 
inal uses of antimony .wv W II Martindale and W W ^Vc■st- 
cott, The Extra Pharmacopoeia, 19th ed. vol i nj.\S 

PRODUCTION AND EXPLOITATION OF ANTIMONY 

In pre-war days the world’s consumption of antimony, which 
w.is comparatively small, was met by the production of a tew 
countries, principally Austria Hungary, Asia Minor, Borneo, 
France and, since 1900, China. After 1919 the Ausiro-llungariaii 
ore-producing area became incorporated m Czec hoslov.ikia Dur- 
ing the war, belligerent governments became laigc buyers of 
.intimony for animunition purposes, principally for the m.inu- 
faclure of shrapnel, shells and bullets, which require about 12',;, 
.intimony in the antimonial lead, and also to serve as rct.irding 
agents in priming caps In peace time the chief use of antimony 
IS m making antimonial lead for storage batteries and for lover- 
ings of telephone cables and in the iiroduction ot its industrially 
important alloys (v supra) Antimony oxide finds extensive use 
in enamels anil pigments; the sulphide is employed 111 india- 
rubber manufacture 

rroduithn of Antimony (in metric ton\) 
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mony-pioducing countries The total production of antimony m 
the three years was 17 5-'6 tons in 1924, 25,745 tons in 1921? and 
34.514 tons in 1926 During this period China was the largest 
producer and America the greatest consumer. 

Bibitograptiy — G A. Rousih and Bulls, The Minn at IntluUry, 
its Statistics, TtcIinolot;v and Trade, veil wmv (iQZt)) , G T Morgan, 
Orgatuc Compounds of Arsenic and Antimony (lyiS) , W G Chnsli.m- 
sen, Organic Derivatives of Antimony (1925). (G. T. M.) 

ANTINOMIANISM, an interpretation of Ihc antithesis be- 
tween law and gospel, recurrent from the earliest times (Gr.ai/rl 
against vhfios, law). Christians being released, in imi3ortant p.ir- 
ticul Ts, from conformity to the Old Teslament polity as a whole, 
a real difficulty attended the settlement of the limits and the im- 
mediate authority of the remainder, known vaguely as the moral 
law Indications arc not wanting that St Paul’s doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith was, in his own day, mistaken or perverted in 
the interests of immoral licence. Gnostic sects approached the 
question in two ways. M.ircionites, named by Clement of Alex- 
andria Antitactae (revolters against the Demiurge) held the Old 
Testament economy to be tainted throughout ]»y its source; but 
they are not accused of licnitiousness Manichaeans, again, hold- 
ing their spiritual being to be unaffected by the action of matter, 
regarded c.irnal sins as being, at worst, forms of bodily disease 
Kindred to this latter view was the po'silion of sundry sects of 
fanatics during the Reformation period, who denied that regener- 
ate jx'jsons sinned, even when committing acts m themselves gross 
and evil (in* Anabaptists) 

During the Commonwealth period Ant inomianism was found 
in England among the high Calvinists who maintained that an 
elect ixTsun, being predestined to salvation, is absolved from the 
moral law and is not railed uixin to repent In less extreme forms, 
Antinomianism is a feature of those forms of Christianity which 
lay stress on juslificaHoii by faith (see Fletcher’s Checks to An- 
tinomiamsm, 1771). 
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ANTINOMY, literally the mutual incompatibility, real or 
apparent, of two laws. The term acquired a special significance 
in the philosophy of Kant, who used it to describe the contradic- 
tory results of applying to the universe of pure thought the cate- 
gories or criteria proper to the universe of sensible perception 
(phenomena). These antinomies are four — two mathematical, 
two dynamical — connected with (i) the limitation of the universe 
in respect of space and time, (2) the theory that the whole con- 
sists of indivisible atoms (whereas, in fact, none such exist), (3) 
the problem of freedom in relation to universal causality, (4) the 
existence of a universal being — about each of which pure reason 
contradicts the empirical, as thesis and antithesis. Kant claimed 
to solve these contradictions by saying that in no case is the con- 
tradiction real, however seriously it has been intended by the 
opposing partisans, or must appear to the mind without critical 
enlightenment. It is wrong, therefore, to impute to Kant, as is 
often done, the view that human reason is, on ultimate subjects, 
at war with itself, in the sense of being impelled by equally 
.strong arguments towards alternatives contradictory of each other. 
The difficulty arises from a confusion between the siiheres of phe- 
nomena and noumena In fact no rational cosmology is possible. 

Bibliography — ^W. Windclband, History of Philosophy (Eng trans. 
189.S) ; John Watson, Srlerltons from Kant (trans. 1897) pp. 155 fol ; 
F. Paulsen, / Kant (Eng. tran® 1902) ; pp. 216 fol ; H. Sidgwick, 
Phdos of Kant, Icctuics and xi. (1905). 

ANTINOUS, a beautiful youth of Claudiopolis in Bithynia 
was the favourite of the emperor Hadrian, whom he accompanied 
on his journeys. He committed suicide by drowning himself in the 
Nile (a d. 130). After his death Hadrian caused the most extrava- 
gant rcsiicct to be paid to his memory He was raised to the rank 
of the gods; temples were built for his worship in Bithynia, Man- 
tinea in Arcadia and Athens; festivals celebrated in his honour, 
and oracles delivered in his name. The city of Antinoopolis was 
founded on the rums of Besa, where he diecl (Dio Cassius lix. ii ; 
Spartianus, Hadtian) A number of statues, busts, gems, and coins 
represented Antinoiis as the ideal type of youthful beauty, often 
with the attributes of some special god A colossal bust is in the 
Vatican; a bust in the Louvre, a bas relief from the Villa Albani, 
a statue in the Capitolinc museum, another in Berlin, another in 
the Latcran, and many more exist 

See Levezow, Vher den Aultnons (1S08) ; Ehers, Dcr Kaher (1881) ; 
AnUnous, A Romance of Ancient Rome, trom the German of A. 
Hausrath, by M. Safforrt (1882), Dictnch, Aniinoos (1S84), Laban, 
Der Gemutsausdruck des Autinoos (iSor); F. Grcgorovius, The Em- 
peror Hadrian (trans M E Robinson, iSq8), Bk II. chap, xvi.; 
B. W. Henderson, Life and Principatc of Hadrian (1923), VIII. § 3. 

ANTIOCH (Mod. Antdkiyah), the name of many ancient 
cities, the most famous of which was 

(Pliny, Antiochia Epidaphnes) situated on the left bank of the 
Oronles about 20m. from the sea in a fertile plain which separates 
the Lebanon ranges from the spurs of the Taurus The physical 
disixisition of the surrounding country which forced the main 
streams of north- and south-bound traffic into one channel in the 
Orontes valley, thereby determined that a city hereabouts would 
be m a favourable position to sift the trade of Asia Minor and 
the Upjier Euphrates, of Egypt and Palestine. 

History. — Antigonus was the first to recognize the strategic 
importance of the neighbourhood. He began to build a city, An- 
tigonia, a few miles farther north on the Kara-su (307 BC ). On 
his defeat and death at Ipsus at the hands of his rival Seleucus 
Nicator (301), the latter after selecting a .site with military ad- 
vantages under Mons Silpius founded Antioch and made use of 
Antigonia as (juarry for his building To the original city laid out 
m imitation of the plan of Alexandria with two great colonnadeil 
streets intersecting in the centre, other walled quarters were added 
on the east side by Anliochus I , on the north on an island by 
Seleucus II and Antiochus III. Finally Antiochus IV. (Epiph- 
ancs) added a fourth cjuarter, thus giving rise to the name 
Tetrapolis Happy in its situation Antioch flourished exceedingly, 
developed into a mighty centre of trade and by the 4th century 
A D had a population of nearly a ejuarter of a million To the west 
about 4m off was Daphne (mod Beit cl-MiV), a delightful pleas- 
ure resort of shady groves and running V'aters in the midst of 


which rose a great temple to the Pythian Apollo founded by 
Seleucus I. The precincts of Daphne were endowed with the 
right of asylum and it became the haunt of society’s outcasts 
(Tacitus, Ann. 360). Its beauty and lax morals (Daphnici Mores) 
passed into a proverb in the western world and Antioch shared 
the fame and the infamy. 

Under Antiochus I. (280-261 B.c.) Antioch became the capital 
of the western section of the Seleucid empire and soon after the 
residence also of the Seleucid emperors. It enjoyed a great repu- 
tation for letters and the arts (Cicero, pro Arck. 3) but there 
seems to have been little real intellectual life. The Antiochenes 
were turbulent, fickle and notoriously dissolute. They rose 
against Alexander Balas in 147 b.c. and Demetrius II. in 129. In 
83 BC, they turned against the weak Seleucids and opened the 
gates to Tigrancs of Armenia. They tried to depose Antiochus 
XIII. (65 B.c ) and petitioned Rome successfully against his 
restoration. With Syria it passed to Rome (64 b.c ) but remained 
a civitas libera. Antioch was magnificent as its epithet “Golden” 
implies, but earthquakes to which the district has been peculiarly 
liable played havoc with its magnificence from time to time. The 
first recorded occurred in 148 b c., doing immense damage, and as 
recently as 1872 a violent shock destroyed a large part of the old 
walls. 

Although the Romans expressed freely their contempt for the 
Antiochenes, their emperors favoured the city as a worthy capital 
for their eastern empire. Caesar visited it in 47 b.c. and confirmed 
its freedom. Octavian, Tiberius, Trajan, Antoninus Pius and 
Hadrian adorned and equipped it with temple, theatre, colonnade, 
circus, bath, aqueduct, all the architectural features and embellish- 
ments of a Roman metropolis. Diocletian built a vast palace on 
the island and Constantine a fine church. At Antioch Germanicus 
died (ad. 19) and his body was buried in the forum. Titus set 
up the Cherubim taken from the Jerusalem Temple, over one of 
its gates Commodus had Olympic games celebrated here. In a d. 
266 the town w’as suddenly raided by the Persians who slew 
many in the theatre. In 387 it lost its metropolitan status owing 
to the revolt against a new tax levied by Theodosius. Zeno re- 
stored many of its public buildings and renamed it Thcopolis 
only to see it ruined by an earthquake soon afterwards (526). 
The Chosroes completed the destruction (538). 

Rise of Christianity^ — Antioch was an early home of Chris- 
tianity and its Church became in a special sense the mother of 
the CJentilc churches. After the fall of jeru.salem it became the 
real metropolis of Christianity. It was the scene of the early 
evangelizing work of Paul and Barnabas and the home church 
whence they set forth on their missionary journeys and to which 
they returned to report results. Peter visited Antioch (Gal ii ii) 
and, basing its claim on a tradition that he remained there for 
a time as head of its Church, Antioch was accorded by the Council 
of Nicaca the place of honour after Alexandria and Rome It 
was at Antioch that the term “Christian” was first given to con- 
verts to the new faith (Acts xi. 26 ), as some maintain, in derision. 
So well was Chri.stianity received there that by the end of the 
4lh century, its adherents were reckoned by Chrysostom at about 
100,000 In 50 years (ad. 252-300) as many as ten assemblies 
of the Church were held in Antioch. The favour shown by Julian 
to Jewish and pagan rites provoked the populace and the closing 
of its great church of Constantine led to the burning down of the 
temple of Apollo at Daphne. Antiochene lampoons again.st Julian 
w’cre countered by him in his satiric apologia, still extant, called 
Misopogon (f. ad 362). The church was reopened by his suc- 
cessor, Valens, but shared the fate of the city when the Sassanid 
Chosroes I. destroyed it (538) and carried off part of the inhab- 
itants to New Antioch in Assyria. The hermit Simeon Stylites lived 
on his pillar in the district (40m. E ) at the beginning of the 5th 
century and his body was brought to Antioch for burial. The 
Arabs took the city in 638 when they overran Syria, but Damas- 
cus made a greater appeal to them as a capital city, and as Damas- 
cus advanced Antioch declined. It passed into the possession of 
the Crusaders in 1098 after a bitter siege of nine months the end 
of which was hastened by an earthquake and betrayal. Assigned 
to Bohemund, prince of Tarentum, it remained the capital of a 
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Latin principality for nearly two centuries In 1517 it passed into 
Turkish hands It fell before the onslaught of the troops of Mo- 
hammed ‘Ali of Egypt on their march towards Constantinople 
(1840), but was restored to Turkish possession soon after In 
October igi8 it was occupied by the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force under Lord Allenby, and in 1920 by France under the 
League of Nations mandate. 

Dogma. — Several heresies had their origin in Antioch One 
of its bishops, Paul (of Samosata) advocated (c 260) a form of 
Monarchianism maintaining that Christ was a mere man but so 
endowed as to rise gradually to divine dignity Arius was here a 
pupil of Lucian the presbyter, text-critic and martyr (d 311) and 
Nestorius was a monk of Antioch. Antioch in time gave its name 
to a school of Christian thought the chief representatives of whnh 
were the bishops Diodorus (Tarsus, d 394), John Chrysostom 
(Constantinople, d. 407), Theodore (Mopsuestia, d 429) and 
Theodore (Cyrrhus, d. 457). It was anti-mystic in trend It 
stressed the human element, making it rather than the divine the 
starting point of its enquiry, focussed attention on the historical 
Christ, and advocated direct and immediate interpretation of 
Scripture It saw in the Incarnation the accomplishment of man’s 
destiny rather than a means to deliver him from the conse- 
quences of sin 

Synods. — More than 30 synods were held at Antioch in ancient 
times, the first three ot which (264-269) discussed the errors of 
Paul of Samosata and condemned him, but only with the eclipse 
of his patroness Zenobia of Palmyra (272) could the decree of 
expulsion be made effective The most celebrated synod was that 
of 341 at which about 100 bishops were present It passed 25 
canons and promulgated three creeds in an endeavour to displace 
the Nicene Power was vested mainly in the metropolitan (arch- 
bishop) and in synods to be held twice a year (5th Canon of 
Nicaca) The relations between dioceses were regulated; bishops 
were enjoined to exerci.se strut guardianship over Church prop- 
erty and were forbidden to name their successors These canons, 
formed an elementary ecclesiastical law for both east and west, 
and likewise formed part of the Codex Canotium used by the 
Council of Chalcedon (451). They were twenty-live in number 
and their authenticity, previously much disputed, was sub.'.tantially 
jiroved by Hefele One of the most interesting of their provisions 
was thit which in increasing the piowers of the metropolitm de- 
prixed the country bishops (cliorepicofn) of direct recouise to 
the emfieror The synod is commonly called m cncacnns (kv 
(yKaiPLOis) or in dedteatione, its occasion being the dedication 
of the Biisilica 

Modern. — Pop. estimated at 30,000 (4 000 Christians) with 
language mainly Turkish; now a town in the it at Syria and the 
sanjaq of Alexandretta in French mandated terntory The po- 
sition it once occupied as the chief city of north Syria has passed 
to Aleppo The valley of the Orontes is growing in wealth and 
productiveness with the draining of the C'^'ntral lake The cul- 
tures include tobacco, maize and cotton There is a large olive 
grove and the mulberry tree is cultivated for the silk industry 
There are several soap factories where the oils of the ghdr (bay) 1 
and the olive are mixed to produce a perfumed and highly es- 
teemed soap Other manufactures arc shoes and knives, and ex- 
ports include hides and liquorice. If the project of a railway 
from Aleppo via Antioch to Alexandretta materialized it would 
rapidly recover some of its old importance. The Americans have 
a mission school and there is a British vice-consul. 

Bibliography —C. O. Muller, Antiquilates Antiochenae (1839); 
Ritter, Erdkunde viii (1855) ; A. Freund, Beitrdge zur Anliochetinchen 
. . . Stadtehronik (1882) ; Guy le Strange, Palestine under the Mos- 
lems (1890) ; R. Forster, Jahrbuch d. Berlin Anhaeol. JnstUuts, xii. 
(1897) ; E S. Bouchier, A Short History of Antioch, joo B C.-A 1 ) 1268 
(1921). Also authorities for Syria For Dogma, see H Kihn, Die 
Bedeutung d Antnnh Schule auf d exegel. Gebiete (1866), A. 
Hamack, Antiochcnische Schule in Prot Realencyklopadte (1896) 
and also his History of Dogma (1896-99), Bethune-Bakor, Introd. 
to Early History of Christian Doctrine (1903), J H Srawley, 
“Antiochene Theology” m Encyc. of Religion and Ethics. For Synods, 
see Mansi, Concilia, ii 1307 ff. for the canons translated by Hefele, 
Councils, li 67 ff and by H R Percival m the Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, 2nd ser. xiv. 108 ff.; F. Maasen Geschichte d Quellen 
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des Kanonischen Reclits, i 65 ff (1870). See abo Councils. 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE, an institution ol higher education 
at Yellow Springs ( 0 .). The college is governed by a board of 20 
trustees, the president of the college being cv officio president of 
the board, and was opened in 1853, Horace Mann being its first 
president. As reoiganized in 1921. by Arthur E Morgan then 
president, Antioch entered upon a distinctive career that h.as at- 
tracted widespread attention both on the part of the general public 
and of educators. The enioliuent is limited to about 700 The 
course for undergraduates commonly requires five or six years, 
and leads to the B S. or B A. degree 

In choosing students, consideration is given to reports on 
required physical examinations, .secondary school records, intelli- 
gence tests, life sketches by the applicants, and reports of refer- 
ences The traditional dominant purpose of the American college 
is the “stimulation and development of those gifts of intellect 
with which nature has endowed 
the stuilent ” Antioch has en- 
deavoured to restate the proper 
purpose of the college According 
to Its philosophy, that purpose is 
nothing less than the integration 
of life and its symmetrical de- 
velopment. 

In America the college and uni- 
versity, including the technical 
school, are becoming recognized 
as providing the chief and almost 
the only ordered means for pre- 
paring intelligent young people 
for life Students .shoulcl be con- 
cerned, not with scholarship or 
technical skill alone, but with 
le.irning what life means and how 
to make the most of it Antioch 
holds that there is no single fac- 
ulty, not even intelligence, which 
is the chief element of human excellence, or which chiefly needs 
systematic dcvelopmeii' 

The woik of the college falls under four main heads; required 
physical education, a required liberal curriculum, technical or 
profcs.sional training, and part-time practical economic work The 
required courses include two years of English and literature, four 
years of history, economn s, and government , one year each of 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, biology, earth science (a com- 
bination of physiography, geology, and astronomy), psychology; 
and a study of scientific method A year of philosophy is re- 
quired, and a year of “applied aesthetics ” 

In 'he autumn of 1928, Antioch adopted a system of “autono- 
mous study,” for all students above the sophomore year Under 
the new plan uppcrclass students are not reciuired to attend classes. 
'I'he work for an entire term is outlined and the student then is 
left to master the subject in his own way, coming to the in- 
structor only for necessary helii, for discussion, and for inspira- 
tion 

To develop traits not easily reached by class-room work, such 
as initiative, self-reliance, responsibility, courage, and adaptability, 
and to help practical adjustment to life, both men and women 
students spend half their time .a college and half in practical 
economic occupations, in alternate five-week .shifts Each working 
position IS continuously filled, one student working while his or 
her alternate studies These “co-operative” students work over a 
radius of i,ooom, with 200 employers, in a wide variety of 
callings, the positions being chosen because of their educational 
value to the particular students Self-support is incidental, but 
the students, to a large degree, themselves meet college expenses. 

(A E M.) 

ANTIOCH IN PISIDIA, an ancient city, the remains of 
which lie close to the modern Yalovach, in the vilayet of Hami- 
dabad in Turkey It was situated on the lower .southern .slopes 
of the Sultan Dagh, on the right bank of a stream, the ancient 
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Anthius, which flows into the Hoiran Geul It was founded on the 
territory of a Phrygian sanctuary, by Seleucus Nicator, before 
280 lie. and was made a free city by the Romans in 189 bc 
It was a thoroughly Hellenized, Greek-speaking city, in the midst 
of a Phrygian people, with a mixed population that included many 
Jews before 11 n c x\ugustus made it a colony, with the title 
Caesarea, and it became the centre of iivil and military admin- 
istration in south Galiilia, the romani/ation of which was pro- 
gressing rapidly in the time of Claudius, a d 41-54. when Paul 
visited It (Acts xiii 14, xiv 21, xvi 0, xviii, 23), In 1097 the 
Crusaders found rest and shelter within its walls The ruins 
are interesting, and show that Antioch was a .strongly fortified 
city ot Hellenic and Roman type 'I'here are many inscriptions 
in Greek and Latin, iiuluding fragments of a Latin copy of the 
Kes (icstiir of Augustus 

ANTIOCHUS, the name of 13 kings of the Seleucid dynasty 
m nearer Asia A.miociii s 1 Soilr (281-252 ur ) was the son 
of Seleucus, a general of Alexander the Great and founder of the 
djnasty. Upon hts father's assassination (281 nc) he succeeded 
to the diflicult task of holding the Seleucid empire together. He 
turned bat k an invasion of Gauls from the north, tought the 
Ptolemies of Egypt over the possession of Palestine, and en- 
deavoured to check the growing power of Pergamum His son, 
AMiotuirs 11 . Tin, os (252-247 nc ), made fieace with Egypt 
by his marriage with the (laughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, but 
was tyrannical and unimpular with his people. Antiochus 111 , sur- 
nametl 'J'/ic Great (223 187 11c ), and most famous of the line, 
WMs a nephew of Antiochus Theos My wars in the East, in Asia 
Minor, and against Egypt he extended the Seleucid empire almost 
to its original bounds In an invasion of Greece he was, howexer, 
disastrously deteated by the Romans at the Pass of Thermopylae 
and forced to retire into Asia Minor The Roman army under 
command of the brothers Sciino crossed the Hellespont and again 
defeated him at Magnesia, destroying his army The defeat 
stripped Antiochus of alt his former conquests in Asia Minor 
ANiiociirs IV, Ei’IPIIa.nhs (176-164 nc), defeated Egypt’s 
attempt to reconquer Palestine and invaded and occupied Egypt 
until later driven out by the Romans He is also known for his 
attempt to supjiress Judaism by lorce, his persecutions resulting 
in the Maci.ibaean icbellion Antiochus VII Sideles (138-1 ’9 
Bt') was the last strong ruler of the dynasty He concjuerecl 
Jerusalem and died fighting the Parthians 

The name was also borne by the kings of Commagene 
(69 nc-Au 72), whose house was atfiHated to the Seleucid 
ANriociius I of Commagene, xvho without sufficient reason 
has been identified with the Seleucid Antiochus XIII Asiaticus, 
made peace on advantageous terms with Pompey in 64 bc 
S ubseciuently he fought on Pompey’s .side in the Civil War. and 
later still lepelled an attack on Samosata by Marcus Antonius 
(Mark Antony) He died before 31 n c’ and was succeeded by 
one Mithritlates I This Mithritlates was succeeded by an 
Antiochus II , who was exeiuted by Augustus in 20 no After 
.another Mithritlates we know of an Antiochus III, on whose 
death in ad 17 ('ommagene became a Roman province In 38 
his son Am lot iirs IV Eimi'HAM's was made king by Caligula, 
who deposeil him almost immediately Restoretl by Claudius 
in 41, he reigned until 72 as an ally of Rome against Parthia 
In that year he was deposed on suspicion of treason and retired 
to Rome Several of his coins are ext.mf 

On .dl the above \rr “\ntio(h«)s” in Paulv-Wissow.i’s Realency- 
klopathe (Ur ( hen Altirtumsi^'i'i\cn\cbnft, 1 part 11 (1894). 

ANTIOCHUS OF ASCALON (ist century, BC ), Greek 
philosopher who attempted to letoncile the doctrines of his 
teacheus Philo of Larissa and Mnesarchus the Stoic Against the 
sceptic i.srn of Philo, he held that the intellect has in itself a 
sufficiemt test of truth, against Mnesarchus, that happiness, 
though its main f.ictor is virtue, depends also on outward circum- 
st antes This elec tic ism is known as the Eifth Academy (see 
Academy, Greek) His writings are lost, and we owe our in- 
formation to Cicero {A<ad Pr , li 43), and Sextus Empiricus 
(Pyrrh hyp, i 235) Antiochus lectured also in Rome and 
Alexandria. 


See R. Hoyer, De Aniiocho Ascalonita (Bonn, 1883). 
ANTIOCHUS OF SYRACUSE, Greek historian, flourished 
about 420 BC He wrote a History of Sictly from the earliest 
times to 424, which was used by Thucydides, and the Colonizing 
of Italy, fretjuently referred to by Strabo and Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus 

See Muller, Fra^menla Hisloruornm Graecorum, i ; Wolfflin, 
Antiochoi von Syrakus (1872). 

ANTIOPE. (1) In Greek legend, the mother by Zeus of 
Amphion and Zethus Her beauty attracted Zeus, who, assum- 
ing the form of a satyr, took her by force She ran away from 
her father and married Epopeus, king of Sicyon Thereupon her 
father killed himselt, first bidding his brother Lycus punish her 
Lycus (who in .some accounts was her former husband) killed 
Ei)opeu‘'. brought Antiope back, and imprisoned and tormented 
her (or his wife Uirce tlid so, out of jealousy) On the way back, 
or after escaping from prison, she bore twins, Amphion and Ze- 
thus, who were brought up by herdsmen Long after, she escaped 
and joined her sons, they recognized her, killed Lycus, and bound 
Dirce to the horns of a wild bull For this, Dionysus, to whose 
worship Dirce had been dev'oted, visited Antiope with madness, 
which caused hei to wander restlessly all over Gieccc till she was 
cured and mairied by Phot us of i'lthorea, on Ml Parnassus, 
where both were buried m one grave ((Jvid Metam VI , HI , 
Apollodorus 111 , 42-44, Hyginus, Fab ; 7, 8, Pausanias, IX 17, 
0 ) 

(2) Daughter of Ares, sister of Hippolyte, queen of the Ama- 
zons, the wife of Theseus (q v ). 

ANTIOQUIA, an interior department of the republic of 
Colombia, lying south of Molivar, west of the Magdalena river, 
and east ot Cauca Area, 22,87osqm , populiition (census 1896) 
648,190, (1918) 817.530 The greater part of its territory lies 
between the Magdalena and ('auca rivers and includes the north- 
ern end ot the central Cordillera The country is covered with 
v'nliiable forests, and its mineral wealth renders it one of the 
most important mining regions of the republic The capital, 
Medellin — ^with population (census 1902) 53,000, (1918) 79,- 
146 — ^is a thriving mining, commercial and manufacturing centre, 
4,822ft abov'e sea level, and 125m from Puerto Memo on the 
Magdalena Other imiiortant towns are Antioquia, the old caintal, 
on the Cauca; and Puerto Merrio on the Magdalena, conneited by 
a railway with the capital 

ANTIPAROS ( anc Obaros), a Greek island in the modern 
epaichy of Naxos, sejiaraterl by a narrow strait fmm the west 
toast of Paros, 7m long by 3 broad Pop about 700, mostly in 
Kastro, on the north coast, employed in agriculture and fishing 
Formerly piracy was common 'I'he only remarkable te.it ure m 
the island is a stalactite cavern on the south coast, reached by a 
d.ingerous descent with the aid of rope-ladders, the grotto is 
about 150ft by 100, and 50ft high 

See J P dc Tournefort, Rtlation d'un voyav,e an Levant (1717); 
Fnul etl , 1718, vol 1 p 140 
ANTIPAS; sec Antipater 

ANTIPATER (308^-3 10 r. c), Macedonian general, and 
legent of Macedonia during Ale.xander's Eastern expedition (334- 
323) He had iireviously (346) been sent by Philip as ambassa- 
dor to Athens and negotiated peace after the battle of Chaeroneia 
( 338 ) About 332, while he was dealing with a rebellion in Thrace, 
the bpartan king Agis (7 v ) rose against Macedonia. Having 
.settled atfairs in Thrace as well as he could, ^Wipater hastened 
south anti, near Megalopolis (331), gained a complete victoiy 
over the insurgents (Diotlorus xvii 62) His regency was troubled 
by the ambition tif Olympias, mother of Alexander, and he was 
nominally superseded by Craterus. But on the death of Alexander, 
in 323, he was, by the first partition of the empire, left in command 
of Macedonia, and in the Lamian War at the battle of Crannon 
(322) crushed the Greeks, who had attempted to re-assert their 
independence Later in the same year, hearing that Perdiccas 
contemplated making himself sole master of the empire, Antipater 
and Craterus prepared for war again.st him and allied themselves 
with Ptolemy, the governor of Egypt. Antipater crossed to Asia 
in 321, and while still in Syria he heard that Perdictas had been 
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murdered by his own soldiers. Craterus fell in battle against 
Eumenes (Diodorus xviii 25-30) Antipater, then sole regent, 
having quelled a mutiny of his troops and commissioned Antigonus 
to continue the war against Eumenes, returned to Macedonia, 
where he arrived m ?2o (Justin xiii 6) In 310 he fell ill and, 
passing over his son Cassander, appointed the aged Polypcrchon 
regent, a measure which gave rise to much confusion and ill- 
fccling (Diodorus xvii . xviii ) 

See Cambrule.(‘ Anneni History vol vi , chaps, mv. and xv , with 
bibliographies there given. 

ANTIPATHY is a permanent emotional attitude of dislike 
and aversion felt toward both people and things, an attitude 
usually originating m some sort of conllict, real or imagined, be- 
tween the person feeling the antipathy and the object toward 
which the antipathy is felt If one person has been comjK'lled 
to comply with another, against his will, he is apt to feel a lasting 
antipathy toward his victorious antagonist In many cases jk'o- 
ple forget the names or titles of jiersons toward whom they feel 
antipathy, not realizing that such lajises of memory are merely 
expre.ssions of their secret aversions .Some people exj-H*rience very 
unpleasant antipathies upon sight of mue, spiders, .snakes or in- 
sects .such as cockroaches, or when the tips oi the lingers are 
rubbed over cotton, or when cloth is placed m the mouth These 
anlijiathies may po.ssibly originate in childhood (W M M ) 
ANTIPHANES (c vt most important writer 

of the Middle Attic Comedy with the e\( eption ol Alexis He was 
apparently a foreigner who settled m Athens, where he beg.in to 
write about 3H7 More than joo of the 305 (or 200) comedies 
attributed to him aie known to us Irom the titles .ind considerable 
fragments pre.served in Alhenaeus 

Bibi looRAi’iiv — Fragments in Koch, Comteorum Attuorum /•Vaij- 
mcnla (1881) 11 . srr al-.o Clinton, Pluloloiinal Museum (1852) 1 , 
Mcineke, Ilistoria Lnlna Cornu 01 um Cnuuorum (1830). 

ANTIPHILUS, a Cieek painter, of the age ol Alexander 
He worked for I’liilij) of Maieclon and Ptolemy 1 ol Eg>pt 'Ihe 
descriptions of his works extant show that he excelled m light 
and shade, in i>('urr repiesentations and in caricature 

Sec Btunn, Gisrhirhle der i^iuduschen hunsller, 11 p 24() 

ANTIPHON, of Rhamnus in Attica, the earliest of the ‘'ten'' 
Attic orators, was born in 4S0 n c He w-as laigely responsible foi 
the c.stablishment ot the Four Hundn-d in 41 1 ( see Tin- rami ni s ) , 
on the lestoration of the democracy he was accused ot treason and 
condemned to death (Thuc viii oS) He was a professional 
speech-writer for other litigaiits, .md never addressed the people 
himself except when he defended his policy at his trial Fiftei*n 
of his speeches are extant twelve are sc hool exerc ises, div ided imo 
tetralogies, each consisting of two speec hes for pros»Mition ainl two 
for defence, three icfcr to actual legal jiroc esses All deal with 
cases of homicide ((bovLUai otxai). Antijihon is also s.iid to hav'c 
composed a Texvv ‘U"! of Rhetoric 

See edition, with cornmentarv. bv M.ietzm'i (i8^8), text l»v Blass 
(1881) , Jebb, Attn Ornlots, Plutanb, 1 ilar X Onitorum; Philostia- 
tus, Vtl Sophistarum, i is, v.n Cleef, Itidrs inliphoutcus, Ithaca, 
NY (1895) ; P Hambcrgcr in Die nednertsihc Disposition in der alten 
Tt\e7j ^i7T0ptKi7 (Pdfleiborn, 1914) (le.xls with Antiphon’s style Set 
also Riiltukic. 

ANTIPHONY, a species of iis.dmody in which the choir or 
congregation, being divided into two parts, sing alternately in a 
manner suggested by the derivation of the word (tir avri, and 
(fxavf), a voice) The peculiar structure of the Hebrew jisalms 
renders it probable that the .intiiihonal method originated in the 
service of the ancient Jewish Church According to Ihe historian 
Socrates, its introduction into Christian worship was due to Igna- 
tius (d AD 115) who in a vision had seen the angels singing m 
alternate choirs In the Latin Church it was not jiractised until 
more than two centuries liter, when it was inlioduced by Ambrose, 
bishop of Milan 'Phe anliphon.iry still m use in the Roman 
Catholic Church was compiled bv (Jregoiv the Great (ad 500) 

ANTIPODES, a term applied strictly to any two people or 
places on opposite sides of the earth, so situated that a line drawn 
from the one to the other passes through the centre of the globe 
and forms a globe diameter (Or dert, opposed to, and Trddes, 
feet ) Any two places having this relation— as I.ondon and, ap- 


proximately, Antipodes Island, near New Zeal.ind — must be dis- 
tant from each other by 180“ of longitude, and the one must be 
as many degrees to the north of the equator as the other is to 
the south, in other words, the latitudes are numerically equal, 
but one is north and the other south At the antipodes the sea- 
sons and day and night ate reversed but m calculation ot d.iys 
and nights, midnight on the one side may be regarded as cor- 
responding to noon either ot the previous or the following dav 
ANTIPOLO, a municipality in the highlands ol the jirov- 
ince of Rizal, in Luzon, in the T’hilippine Islands, about 20m 
from Manila Pop (igiSi, 5.tJS7. ot whom 28} 2 were males 
(no w'hites). It is situated in the midst of a rich agiicultural dis- 
tiict. and has many waters which are highl> esteemed for their 
medicinal tjualities In it)i8 it had 27 manufacturing establish- 
ments with only a nominal capital, but a total output v.dued at 
47.500 pesos, and four si hools (three jiublu ) A meteorological 
station IS situated there The town is chielly tamous as the 
home of the celebrated virgin of Anlipolo, and ciow'ds annually 
leeort thither to ofler their devotions and make their vows 
ANTIPYRETICS aie agents used to reduce the tempeia- 
lure m fever They may be classitied under two headings, n.imely, 
chemical and physical Until about 1885 the chief chemical 
antipyretic was quinine, which w'as used most successfully in 
malaria Soon alter that numerous other drugs were mlioduccd 
and It is mainly to them that the name of antipyretics is .ipjilied 
Of them antip> nil, acetamlid and phenacctin have survived longe.st 
and even they aie now looked upon with some suspicion because 
their use is so often accompanied by ill effects Their action seems 
to be a specific elfect on the heat regulating centre, situated some- 
where m the brain Through it they are thought to decrease the 
production of heat m the body and thereby lower temperature 
S..lu>lales, such as asiiinn, have a much more favourable and com- 
jxiralively sate antipyretic action in fever They cause dilatation 
of Ihe peripheral blood vessels and swe.itmg, and consequently a 
more rapid loss ol heat from the body 'I'he physical means of 
controlling unduly eleviited temperature would seem the moie 
satisfactory They are cold baths, ice packs, alcohol sponges, and 
similar measures 'fhe danger is slight and the results, although 
oftc'ii only temporary are sometimes quite striking 
ANTIPYRINE, a uselul antipyretic and analgesic (syn, 
I’henazonum, Analgesine, Dimethyloxyciumizme, Phcaiyldimethyl- 
/voiiyr.izolonc) It is a colourless, slightly bitter powder W'hich 
melts a^ ii?° (', is soluble m 1 3 jiarts of watcT and iIissoKts even 
more readily in alcohol It reduces the temperature of levers 
and pyrexia of pncmmonia, pleurisy and phthisis It relieves loco- 
m.itor at.ixy, bacial nmnalgia and iheumalisin Administered 
hvpodermically it is benfluial in lumbago, suatica and angina 
pectoris A skin rash has been observed alter its use, jioisonous 
effects have been noticed with injudicious usage, and it has even 
been •mployed homicidally The safe dose is 03 grams ( 5 grains). 
In a(|ueous solution it has a mild anaesth<*lic action when jiainted 
on the mucous membrane 

Antipyrme was first prepared (1S84) by L Knorr In study- 
ing the condensation of acetoacctic ester {g v ) with phenyl- 
hydrazine. this investigator obtained phenylmethylpyrazolonc, a 
snlist.ance which has since proved useful as an intcTmediatc for 
ccTt.am azo-dyes (cee Dyfs- SyNiHhiir). Methylation of this 
pyrazolone derivative led to phenylclimcthyl/iopyrazolonc (I 
antipyrine) 
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The success attending the use of antipyrine in therapeutics led 
to m.my researches in the pyiazolone senes, and out of these the 
most important drug obtained was Pyramidon or Dimethylamnio- 
antipytbtP (formula II ) which had similar uses to antipyrine but 
wxis c'fficacious in smaller doses and of special effect m sciatica In 
its preparation, antipyrine was converted into the green mtroso- 
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antipyrine by the action of nitrous acid Reduction with zinc 
dust and acetic acid led to aminoantipyrine (yellow needles, mp. 
109° C) which was methylated with methyl iodide in methyl- 
alcoholic potash Pyramidon is a white powder melting at 108®. 
soluble in nine parts of water. Both antipyrine and pyramidon are 
used in combination with other drugs Salipyrine (antipyrine sali- 
cylicum) is antipyrine salicylate, employed in acute rheumatic 
fever, sciatica and chronic rheumatism Acetopyrine (antipyrine 
acetosalicylate), an analgesic and antipyretic, is used in sciatica, 
influenza, etc Amidopyrine acclosalicylate and vcr.imon (amido- 
antipyrine diethylbarbiturate) arc salts of pyramidon with aspirin 
and veronal resiiectively, used in headache and neuralgia 

(G T. M.) 

ANTIQUARX, a person who devotes himself to the study 
of ancient learning and “antiques”; 1 e., ancient objects of art or 
science. In 1572 a society was founded by Bishop Matthew 
Parker, Sir Robert Colton, William C?amden, and others for the 
preservation of national antiquities, and existed till 1604, when 
it was abolished by James I. on account of its alleged political 
character Papers read at its meetings are preserved in the Cot- 
tonian library and were printed by Thomas Hcarnc in 1720 under 
the title A Collection of Curious Discourses, a second edition 
appearing in 1 771. In 1707 a number of English antiquaries began 
to hold regular meetings for the discussion of their hobby and in 
1717 the Society of Antiquaries was formally reconstituted, 
finally receiving a charter from George II. in 1751 Its head- 
quarters arc now at Burlington House, Piccadilly 

The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland was founded in 1780, 
and manages a large national antiquarian museum in Edinburgh 
In Ireland a society was founded in 1849 called the Kilkenny 
Archaeological Society, holding its meetings at Kilkenny In 1869 
its name was changed to the Royal Historical and Archaeological 
Association of Ireland, and in i8qo to the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland, its olTice being transferred to Dublin. In 
France La Societd National c dcs Antiqmires dc France was 
formed in 1814 by the rcc oust rut lion of the Academie Celtiqtie, 
which had existed since 1805 The American Antiquarian Society 
was founded in 1812, with its headquarters at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts It has a library of upwards of 100,000 volumes and its 
transactions have been published half-yearly since 1849. In Ger- 
many the Geiamtvercin der Deutschen Uacliuhts- uml Altertums- 
vereine was founded m 1852 La Societe Royalc des Ant iq noire \ 
dll Nord at Copenhagen is widely known. 

ANTIQUE, belonging to former times, venerable. The term 
is applied to the remains of ancient art, such as sculptures, gems, 
etc , print ipally to those of Greek or Roman origin, to furniture 
of an early period, and to anything out of date or old-fashioned. 
ANTIRRHINUM: see Snapdragon. 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE, an American temperance or- 
ganization founded on May 24, 1893, at Oberlin, 0 The fore- 
runner of the Anti-Saloon League was the Oberlin Temperance 
Alliance founded at Oberlin on March 20, 1874 The Metcalf 
law of 1882, granting local option to all Ohio college towns, and 
the Beatty Township Local-option law of 1888, gave impetus 
to the meeting held in the Siiear library, Oberlin, on May 24, 
1893, which resulted in the formation of the Ohio Anti-Saloon 
League The next important step in the tcmiXTance movement 
was the founding of the Anti-Saloon League of the District of 
Columbia, on June 22, 1S93, followed on December 18, 1895, 
by the National Anti-Saloon League — later i ailed the Anli-Saloon 
League of Amenta — in the Sunday sthool .section of Cahary 
Baptist Churih, Washington Its basic organi/.ition was the same 
as that of the Ohio Anti-Saloon League Subsequently all the 
states were organized into leagues, on the same plan as, but 
subordinate to. the National League 

The Anli-Saloon League of Atneriia is non-partisan and inter- 
denominational ill tluraclcr The League is pledged to maintain 
an attitude of strict neutrality on all questions of public policy 
not directly and immediately concerned with the traflic in strong 
drink ‘‘The object of this lA*ague is the extermination of the 
beverage liquor traflic. for the aitomplishing of which the alliance 
of all who are in harmony with this object is invited.” The 


program of the Anti-Saloon League has always been “agitation 
(including education), legislation and law enforcement.” The 
departments of the League are executive or administrative, legal 
legislative, publicity, together with a new department of educa- 
tion, publicity and research established January i, 1928. These 
departments are located at Westerville, O , and Washington, D.C. 
In legislation its policy has been to secure progressive legislation 
against the liquor traffic backed by a sound public sentiment. 
Beginning shortly after its organization a campaign for municipal 
local option was begun and it has steadily worked toward the 
goal of complete national prohibition of alcoholic beverages 
through the various steps of municipal and county local option, 
state-wide prohibition, culminating in the i8th Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. Throughout its existence the League 
has advanced at every opportunity through both state and federal 
legislation the constantly widening circle of restrictions and prohi- 
bitions of the liquor traffic. Through its legal department it has 
defended these laws against attack in all courts to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Since its inception it has raised from 
private contributions and expended toward the cause of temper- 
.ince or prohibition more than $40,000,000 and has been responsi- 
ble for the signing of over 5,000,000 total abstinence pledges. 

ANTI-SEMITISM, a religious, political, and social agitation 
against the Jews, which played a conspicuous part in the political 
struggles of the concluding quarter of the 19th centuiy and which, 
in less serious forms, has occasionally manifested itself in recent 
times The Jews contend that anti-semitism is a mere atavistic 
revival of the jew-hatred of the middle ages The extreme section 
of the anti-semites declare that it is a racial struggle, and that 
the anti-semiles are engaged in an effort to prevent what is called 
the Aryan race from being subjugated by a Semitic immigration 
There is no essential foundation for either of these contentions 
Religious prejudices reaching back to the dawn of history have 
been reawakened by the anti-scmitic agitation, but they (lid not 
originate it, ami they have not entirely controlled it. The alleged 
racial divergence is, too, only a linguistic hypothesis on the phys- 
ical cMclence of which anthropologists are not agreed (Topinard, 
Antliropologie, p. 444; Taylor, Origins of Aryans, cap i.) More- 
over, the Jews have been Europeans for over 1,000 years, during 
which their character has been in some respects transformed 

The movement took its rise in Germany and Austria, very 
largely as a consequence of the widespread ruin brought about by 
the financial crisis of 1873 in that year an obscure Hamburg 
journalist, W'ilhclm Marr, published a sensational iximphlet 
entitled Dcr Sieg des Judenthiims uber das Germanthum (“The 
Victory of Judaism over Germanism”) The book fell upon fruit- 
lul soil It applied to the ancient piejudices a theory of nation- 
ality whiih, under the great sponsorship of Hegel, had seized 
on the minds of the German youth, and to which the sliiring 
events of 1870 had already given a deep practical significance. It 
also supplied the sufferers from the Krach with a welcome scape- 
goat It was, however, in the passions of party politics that the 
new crusade found its chief sources of vitality The enemies of 
the bourgeoisie at once saw that the movement was calculated to 
discredit and weaken the school of Manchester Liberalism, then 
in the ascendant. Agrarian capitalism seized the opportunity of 
paying off old scores The clericals, smarting under the Kultur- 
kampf, which was supported by the whole body of Jewish liber- 
alism, joined eagerly in the new cry The agitation gradually 
swelled, its growth being helped by the sensitiveness of the Jews 
themselves, who contributed much to new.spaper publicity. 

Towards the end of 1879 it spread with sudden fury over the 
whole of Germany. The secret springs of the new agitation were 
more or less directly supplied by Prince Bismarck, who, after his 
desertion by the national liberals under the leadership of the Jew, 
Lasker, began to recognize in anti-semitism a means of “dish- 
ing” the liberals Marr’s pamphlet was reprinted, and within a 
few months ran through nine further editions. The historian 
Treitschke gave the sanction of his great name to the movement. 
The conservative and ultramontane press rang with the sins of 
the Jews, and in October an anti-seraitic league was founded in 
Berlin and Dresden. 
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The leadership of the agitation was now definitely assumed by 
a man who combined with social influence, oratorical power, and 
inexhaustible energy a definite scheme of social regeneration and 
an organization for carrying it out. This man was Adolf Stocker, 
one of the court preachers. He had embraced the doctrines of 
Christian socialism, and he had formed a society called “The 
Christian Social Working-man’s Union.” He was also a conspic- 
uous member of the Prussian diet, where he sat and voted with the 
conservatives. Under his auspices the years 1 880-8 1 became a 
period of bitter and scandalous conflict with the Jews. The con- 
servatives supported him, partly to satisfy their old grudges 
against the liberal bourgeoisie and partly because Christian social- 
ism, with its anti-semitic appeal to ignorant prejudice, was likely 
to weaken the hold of the social democrats on the lower classes. 
The Lutheran clergy followed suit, in order to prevent the Roman 
Catholics from obtaining a monopoly of Christian socialism, while 
the ultramontanes readily adopted anti-semitism, partly to main- 
tain their monopoly, and partly to avenge themselves on the 
Jewish and liberal supporters of the Kulturkampf. In this way 
a formidable body of public opinion was recruited. Violent 
debates took place in the Prussian diet. A petition to exclude the 
Jews from the national schools and universities and to disable 
them from holding public appointments was presented to Prince 
Bismarck. Jews were boycotted and insulted. Duels between 
Jews and anti-semites, many of them fatal, became of daily 
occurrence. Even unruly demonstrations and street riots were 
reported Pamphlets attacking every aspect of Jewish life 
streamed by the hundred from the printing-press. On their side 
the Jews did not want for friends, and it was owing to the strong 
attitude adopted by the liberals that the agitation failed to secure 
legislative fruition The crown prince (afterwards Emperor 
Frederick) and crown princess boldly set themselves at the head 
of the party of protest. The crown prince publicly declared that 
the agitation was “a shame and a disgrace to Germany ” A 
manifesto denouming the movement as a blot on German culture, 
a danger to German unity and a flagrant injustice to the Jews 
themselves was signed by a long list of illustrious men, including 
Herr von Forckcnbeck, Professors Momm.sen, Gneist, Droysen, 
V^irchow, and Dr Werner Siemens {Times, Nov. 18, 1880). 

The first severe blow sulfered by the German anti-semites was 
in 1881, when, to the indignation of the whole civilized woild, the 
barbarous riots against the Jews in Russia and the revival of the 
mediaeval Blood Accusation in Hungary (see tnjra) illustrated 
the liability of unreasoning mobs to carry into violent piactice 
the incendiary doctrines of the new Jew-haters From this blow 
anti-semitism might have recovered had it not been for the 
divisions and scandals in its own lanks. borne of the extremists 
among the racial anti-semites began to extend their campaign 
against Judaism to its ottspnng, Christianity. In 1879 Sepp, 
arguing that Jesus was of no human race, had proposed that 
Christianity should reject the Hebrew Scriptures and seek a fresh 
historical basis in the cuneiform inscriptions. Later Dr. Eugen 
Duhring, in several brochures, notably Die Judenfrage als Frage 
des Rassencharakters (1881, 5th ed., Berlin, igoi), had attacked 
Christianity as a manifestation of the Semitic spirit which was not 
compatible with the theological and ethical conceptions of the 
Scandinavian peoples. The philosopher, Friedrich Nietzsche, had 
also adopted the same view. W’lth these tendencies the Christian 
socialists could have no sympathy, and the consequence was that 
when in March 1881 a political organization of anti-semitism was 
attempted, two rival bodies were created, the “Deutsche Volksver- 
ein,” under the conservative auspices of Herr Liebermann von 
Sonnenberg and Herr Forster, and the “Sociale Reichsverein,” 
led by the racial and radical anti-semites, Ernst Hcnrici and Otto 
Bbckel. In 1886, at an anti-semitic congress held at Cassel, a 
reunion was effected under the name of the “Deutsche anti-semi- 
tischc Verein,” but this lasted only three years. In June 1889 the 
anti-semitic Christian socialists under Stocker again seceded. 

During the subsequent ten years the movement became more 
and more discredited. The financial scandals connected with 
Forster’s attempt to found a Christian socialist colony in Para- 
guay, the conviction of Baron von Hammerstein, the anti-semitic 
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conservative leader, for forgery and swindling (1895-96), and 
several minor scandals of the same unsavoury character, covered 
the party with the very obloquy which it had attempted to attach 
to the Jews. At the same time, the Christian socialists who had 
remained with the conservative party also suffered. After the 
elections of 1893, Stocker was dismissed from his post of court 
preacher. The following year the emperor publicly condemned 
Christian socialism and the “political pastors, ’ and blocker was 
expelled from the conservative party lor refusing to modiiy the 
socialistic propaganda of his organ, Das Volk. Anothei blow to 
anti-semitism came from the Roman Catholics They had become 
alarmed by the unbridled violence of the demagogues, and in 
1894 the ultramontane Germauia publicly washed its hands of the 
Jew-baiters (July i, 1S94). Thus gradually German anti-semitism 
became stripped of every adventitious alliance, and at the gen- 
eral eleition of 1903 it managed to leturn only nine members 
to the Reichstag. 

More serious were the effects of the German teachings on the 
political and social life of Russia. Here mediaeval anti-semitism 
was still an integral part of the polity of the empire. The Jews 
were cooped up m one huge ghetto m the western provinces, 
“marked out to all their fellow-countrymen as aliens, and a pariah 
caste set apart for special and degrading treatment’’ {Persecution 
of the Jews in Russia, 1891, p. 5). Their activity or “exploita- 
tion,” as It w IS called, was exaggerated and resented by the land- 
owners who had been ruined by the emancipation of the serfs. Be- 
sides this, a nationalist and reactionary agitation, originating like 
Its German analogue in the Hegelianism of a section of the lettered 
public, had manifested itself in Moscow After some early vicissi- 
tudes, it had been organized into the Slavophil party, which, under 
Ignatiev and Pobedonostsev, became paramount in the govern- 
ment, with a policy biised on absolutism, orthodoxy and the racial 
unity of the Russian people. This was the situation on the eve of 
Easter 1881 The hardening nationali.sm above, the increasing dis- 
content below, the economic activity of the Hebrew heretics, and 
the echoes of anti-scmitism from over the western border were 
combining for an explosion. 

A scuffle in a tavern at Elisabethgrad in Kherson sufficed to ig- 
nite this combustible material. The scuffle grew into a riot, the 
tavern was sacked, and I he drunken mol), hounded on by agitators 
who declared that the Jews were using Christian blood for the 
manufacture of their Easter bread, attacked and looted the Jewish 
quarter The outbreak spread rapidly Within a few weeks the 
whole of western Russia, from the Black Sea to the Baltic, was 
smoking with the ruins of Jewish homes Scores of Jewish women 
were dishonoured, hundreds of men, women and children were 
slaughtered, and tens of thousands were reduced to beggary and 
left without a shelter. Murderous riots or incendiary outrages 
took place in no fewer than 167 towns and villages, including 
War .aw, Odessa and Kiev. Europe had witnessed no such scenes 
of mob savagery since the Black Death massacres in the 14th 
century As the facts gradually filtered through to the western 
tapitals they caused a thrill of horror everywhere. An indigna- 
tion meeting held at the Mansion House in London, under the 
presidency of the lord mayor, was the signal for a long series of 
popular demonstrations condemning the persecutions, held in most 
of the chief cities of England and the Continent The tsar’s 
ministers, ardent Slavophils, were not slow to recognize in the 
outbreak an endorsement of the nationalist teaching of which they 
were the apostles, and, while reprobating the acts of violence, 
came to the conclusion that the most reasonable solution was to 
aggravate the legal disabilities of the persecuted heretics To 
this view the tsar was won over, partly by the clamorous indig- 
nation of western Europe, which had wounded his national amour 
propre and partly by the strongly partisan report of a commis- 
sion appointed to enquire into the “exploitation” alleged against 
the Jews, the reasons why “the former laws limiting the rights 
of the Jews” had been mitigated, and how these laws could be 
altered so as “to stop the pernicious conduct of the Jews” 
(Rescript of Sept. 3, i88i> The result of this report was the 
drafting of a “Temporary Order concerning the Jews” by the 
minister of the interior, which received the assent of the tsar 
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on May 3, 18S2. This order had the effect of creating a number of 
fresh ghettos within the pale of Jewish settlement. The Jews were 
driven into the towns and their rural interests arbitrarily confis- 
cated, with the result that their activities were completely para- 
l>sed, and they became .1 prey to unparalleled misery As the grue- 
some effect of this legislation became known, a fresh outburst of 
horror and indignation swelled up from western Europe It proved 
powerless. 

The Russian May laws were the most conspicuous legislative 
monument athieved by modern anti-semitism They were an ex- 
perimental aiiplication of the political principles extracteil by Marr 
and his German disciples from the metaphysics of Hegel, and as 
such they allord a valuable means of testing the practical opera- 
tion of modern anti-semitism. Their immediate result was a ruin- 
ous commercial depression which was felt all over the empire and 
which profoundly affected the national credit. The Russian minis- 
ter of finance w’as soon at his wits’ ends for money. Negotiations 
for a large loan were entered upon with the house of Rothschild, 
and a preliminary contract was signed, when, at the instance of the 
London firm, M VVyshnigradski, the finance minister, was in- 
formed that unless the persecutions of the Jews were stopped the 
great banking-house would be compelled to withdraw fiom the op- 
eration. Deeply mortified by this attempt to deal with him de 
puissance a puissance, the tSvir peremptorily broke off the negotia- 
tions and ordcretl that overtures should be made to a non-Jevvish 
Eremh syndicate. In this way anti .semitism, which had already 
so profoundly influenced the domestic politics of Europe, set its 
mark on the international relations of the Powers, for it was the 
uigent need of the Russian treasury (|uile as much as the termina- 
tion of Prince Bismarck's secret treaty of mutual neutrality which 
brought about the Franco-Russian alliance (D‘iti<let, ///5/ Dipl de 
VAlliance Franco-Russe, pp >59 et. seq ). 

A new era of conflict dawned with the great constitutional strug- 
gle towards the end of the century The conditions, however, were 
very ditlerent from those which prevailed in the ’80s The May 
laws had avenged themselves with singular fitness By confining 
the Jews to the towns at the very moment when Count Witte’s 
policy of protection was creating an enormous industrial prole- 
tariat they placed at the disposal of the disaffected masses an ally 
powerful in numbers and intelligence, and especially in its bitter 
sense of wrong, its reckless de.spair, and its cosmopolitan outlook 
and connections. As early as 1 88 ^ the Jewish workmen, assisted by 
Jewish university students, led the way in the formation of trade 
unions They also became the lolpor tears of western Euiopean 
socialism, and they iilayed an important part in the organi/afion of 
the Russian Social Democratic Federation which their “Arbeiter 
Bund” joined in 1898 with no fewer than 30.000 members The 
Jewish element in the new democratic movement excited the re- 
sentment of the government, and under the minister of the in- 
terior, M Sipiaguine, the persecuting laws were once more rigor- 
ously entorced They were nut abolished until the revolution of 
1917 

The only other country in Europe in which there has been legal- 
ized anti-semitism is Rumania In the old days of Turkish domi- 
nation the lot of the Rumanian Jews was not conspicuously un- 
happy It was only when the nation began to be emancipated and 
the .struggle in the East assumed the form of a crusade against 
Islam that the Jews were persecuted Rumanian politicians 
preached a nationalism limited exclusively to indigenous Chris- 
tians I'hus, although the Jews had been settled in the land for 
many centuries, they were by law declared aliens This was done 
in defiance of the Treaty of Paris of 1S56 and the convention of 
1858, which declared all Rumanians to be equal before the law, 
and also in violation of the Treaty of Berlin under which Rumania 
agreed to abolish religious disabilities It w'as not until 1919 that 
they were finally swept away 

In Austria-Hungary the anti-semitic impulses came almost sim- 
ultaneously from the North and East. Already in the ’70s the doc- 
trinaire anti-semitism of Berlin had found an echo in Budapest 
Two members of the diet, Victor Tstoczy and Geza Onody, to- 
gether with a publicist named Georg Marezianyi, busied them- 
selves in making known the doctrine of Marr in Hungary. In 


1880 istoezy tried to establish a “Nichtjuden Bund” in Hungary, 
with statutes literally translated from those of the German anti- 
semitic league. The movement, however, made no progress. The 
news of the uprising in Russia and the appearance of Jewish refu- 
gees on the frontier had the effect of giving a certain prominence 
to the agitation ot Jstoczy and Onody and of e.xciting the rural 
communities, but it did not succeed in impressing the public with 
the pseudo-scientific doctrines of the new anti-semitism It W'as 
not until the agitators resorted to the Blood Accusation — that 
never-tailing decoy of obscurantism and superstition — that Hun- 
gary took a definite place in the anti-scmitic movement. The out- 
break was short and fortunately bloodless, but while it lasted its 
scandals shocked the w'hole of Europe. In April 188a a Christian 
girl named Esther Sobymossi was missed from the Hungarian vil- 
lage of Tisza Eszlar, where a small community of Jews was set- 
tled The rumour got abroad that she had been kidnapped and 
murdered by the Jews, but it remained the burden of idle gossip 
and gave rise to neither judicial complaint nor public disorder 
At this moment the ciuestion of the Bosnian Pacification credits 
was before the diet The unpopularity of the task assumed by Aus- 
tria-Hungary, under the Treaty of Berlin, which was calculated to 
strengthen the disaffected Croat element in the empire, had re- 
duced the government majority to very small proportions, and all 
the reactionary factions in the country were accordingly in arms 
The government was violently and unscrupulously attacked on all 
sales On May 23 there was a debate in the diet when M Onody, 
in an incendiary harangue, told the story of the missing girl at 
Tisza Eszlar and accused ministers of criminal indulgence to races 
alien to the national spirit In the then excited state of the public 
mind on the Croat question, the manoeuvre was adroitly con- 
ceived All the anti-liberal elements in the country became banded 
together in this etlort to discredit the liberal government, and the 
Hungarian anti-semites found themselves at the head of a power- 
ful party Fifteen Jews were arrested and thrown into prison No 
liains were spared in preparing the case for trial Perjury and even 
foigery were freely resorted to The son of one of the accus«*d, a 
boy of 14. was taken into custody by the police and by threats and 
cajoleries prevailed upon to give evidence for the prosecution He 
was elaborately (oached for the terrible role he was to play The 
(rial opened at Nyiregyhaza on June 19, ami lasted till Aug 3 It 
was one of the most dramatic causes celebres of the century Un- 
der the brilliant cross-examination of the advocates for the defence 
the whole of the shocking conspiracy was gradually exposed The 
public pro.sccutor thereupon withdrew from the case, and the four 
judges — the chief of whom held strong anti-semitic opinions — 
unanimously acquitted all the prisoners. 

Meanwhile, a more formidable and complicated outburst was 
preparing in Austria itself. Flere the lines of the German agita- 
tion were closely followed, but with far more dramatic results It 
was e,xclu.sively political — that is to say, it aiipealed to anti-Jcwish 
prejudices for party purposts while it sought to rehabilitate them 
on a pseudo-scientific basis, racial and economic. At first it was 
confined to sporadic pamphleteers By their side there gradually 
grew up a school of Christian socialists, recruited from the ultra- 
ilericals For .some years the two movements remained distinct, 
but signs of approximation were early visible In 1891 the German 
Radical Nationalists under Schonerer, who had joined hands with 
the anti-semitic leagues, formed an alliance with the feudal 
Christian socialists. During the elections of that year Prince 
Liechtenstein came forwMrd as an anti-scmitic candidate and the 
acknowledged leader of the united party. The elections resulted 
in the return of 15 anti-semites to the Reichsrat, chiefly from 
Vienna. 

Although Prince Liechtenstein and (he bulk of the Christian so- 
cialists had joined the anti-semites with the support of the clerical 
organ, the Vaterland, the clerical party as a whole still held aloof 
from the Jew-baiters The events of 1892-95 put an end to their 
hesitation The Hungarian government, in compliance with long- 
standing pledges to the liberal party, introduced into the diet a 
series of ecclesiastical reform bills providing for civil marriage, 
freedom of worship, and the legal recognition of Judaism on an 
equality with other denominations. These proposals gave a great 
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impulse to anti-semitism and served to drive into its ranks a large 
number of clericals. In Oct. 1894 the magnates adopted two of 
the ecclesiastical bills with amendments, but threw out the Jewish 
bill by a majority of six The Crown sided with the magnates and 
the ministry resigned An effort was made to form a clerical cabi- 
net, but it failed. Baron Banfty was then entrusted with the con- 
struction of a fresh liberal ministry. The announcement that he 
would jx'rsist with the ecclesiastical bills lashed the clericals and 
anti-scmites into a fury, and the agitation broke out afresh The 
pope addressed a letter to Count Zichy encouraging the magnates 
to resist, and once moic two of the bills were amended and the 
third rejected The papal nuncio. Mgr Aglianli, thought proper to 
pay a visit to Budapest, where he allowed himself to be interviewed 
on the crisis This interference in the domestic tonterns of Hun- 
gary was deeply resented, and Baron Banfty requested ('ount 
Kalnoky, the imperial minister ot loreign affairs, to protest against 
It at the Witican Count Kalnoky relused and tendered his iesign.i- 
tion to the emperor. Clerical sympathies were predominant in 
Vienna, and the emiieror was induced for a momemt to decline the 
count’s resignation, but he soon retraced his steps Count Kal- 
noky ’s resignation was accepted, the papal niimio was retailed, a 
batch of new magnates were created, and the Hungarian ecclesi- 
astical bills passed 

Simultaneously with this crisis another startling phase of the 
anti-semitic drama was being en.it ted m X’lenna itself F.ntouraged 
by the support of the denials, the anli-semitc's resolved to make 
an effort to tvirry the Vienna municipal elections So far the alli- 
aiue of the clericals with the anti-.somitcs had been unoffieial, but 
on the eve of the elections (Jan i.Scjs) the pope, inlliienced paitly 
by the Hungarian crisis and partly by an ulea of C.irdinal Ram- 
ixilla that the best aiUidule to democratic socialism would lie a 
clerically controlled fusion of the ('hristian soci.ilists and anti-sem- 
ites, sent his blessing to Brmce Liechtenstein and his followers 
I'he elections resulted m a great triumph for the Jew haters The 
new munuipjl coum li was, how'ever, immediately di'- solved by the 
gov ernment, and new elei tions weie ordered These only strength- 
ened the jiosition of the .anti-somites, who c.arried 9a seats out of 
a total of 13S A cabinet crisis follow'ed, and the premiership was 
entrusted to the Slatthaller of Calicia, Count Badcni, who as- 
sumed ofllice with a pledge of war to the knife against anti-sem- 
if ism In October the new municipal couiu il elected as birgomas- 
tcr of Vitnna Dr Karl Luegcr, a vehement anti-semife. who had 
displaced Prince Lieihlenstcin as leader of the paity The em- 
peror declined to sanction fhe election, but the council repeat. d it 
in face of the impel iai displtsisure. Once more a dissolution was 
ordered, and for three months the city was governed by imperial 
commissioners In bob 189(1 elecnons were again held, and the 
anti-semites were returned with .m increased majority The em- 
peror then capitulated The growing anarchy in parliament at this 
moment served still further to strengthen the anti-semites, and 
their concjuest of Vienna was speedily followed by a not less strik- 
ing coruiuest of the Lniulta^ of Lower Austria (Ntiv’ i.Syfi) After 
that a reaction of sanity .slowly but surely asserted itself In 1908 
the anti-semites had governed Vienna 12 years, and. although they 
had accomplished much mischief, the millennium of which they 
were supposed to bc' the her.ilds had not dawiu’d On the contraiy. 
the commen lal interests of the city had suffered and the lates h.'id 
been enormously increased {Xene Freic Prrsir, March 29, 1901), 
while the predatory hopes which secured them offuc had only been 
realized on a small and select scale The sjiectacle of a clerico- 
anti-semitic tammany in Vienna had strengthened the resistance 
of the better elements in the country, and anti-semitism soon 
cca.sed to be a political force 

The last country in Europe to make u,se of the teachings of Cer- 
m.an anti-semitism in its parly politics was France The anti-cleri- 
calism of the bourgeois republic and its unexampled series of finan- 
cial scandals, culminating in the Panama “Krach,” afforded 
obvious opportunities for anti-semitism. 

Nevertheless, it was not until 1882 that the movement was seri- 
ously heard of Paul Bontoux, who had formerly been in the em- 
ploy of the Rothschilds, but had been obliged to leave the firm in 
consequence of his di.sastrous speculations, had j'oincd the legit i- 
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mist party, and had started the Union Gcncralc with funds ob- 
tained from his new allies. Bontoux promised to break up the 
alleged financial monopoly of the Jews and Protestants and to 
found a new plutocracy in its stead, which should be mainly 
Roman Catholic and aristocratic. The bait wa.s eagerly swallowecl. 
For five years the Union Generale, with the ble.^sing of the pope, 
pursued an apparently prosperous career, but in Jan j8Sj it billed, 
with liabilities amounting to 212,000,000 francs The cry was at 
once raised that the collapse was due to the manoeuvies of the 
Jews, and a strong anti-semitic feeling manilested ilsell m denial 
and .iristoiratic circles In 1S86 violent expression was given to 
this feeling in a book since become famous, La France jiiivi , by 
Edouard Drumont. The author illustrated the theories of German 
anti-seniJlism with a dironiquc nandakiise full of piquant per- 
sonalities, in which the corruption of French nalion.il life under 
Jewish inlluences was painted in alarming colours 'I'he book w'as 
read with avidity by the jjublie, who welcomed its e.xplanations of 
the growing debauchery. The Wilson scandals and the suspension 
of the Panama Company in the following year, while not beaiing 
out Drumont ’.s anti-semitism, fully justilied his view of the pre- 
vailing con upt ion. Out of this condition of things rose the Boulan- 
gisl movement, which lallied all the disatfected elements in the 
lountiy, including DrumonL's following of anti-semites It was 
not, however, until the llight of General Boulanger and the rum of 
his paity that anli-senulism came lorvvard as a political movement 
'I'he duel author of the rout of Boulangisin was a Jewish politi- 
lun and journalist, Joseph Reinaeh, formerly private secretary to 
Gambelta and one of the ablest men in France He was a J''renc'h- 
m.m by bath and education, but liis father and uncles were Ger- 
mans, who had founded an important banking establishment in 
I'aris Hence he was held to jicrsoiuty the alien Jewish (lommatioii 
in I niiice, and the ex-Boulangists turned against him and his co- 
religionists with fury. The Boulangist agitation had for a second 
time inv’olved the legitimists in heavy pecuniary losses, and under 
the Ic*adership of the marquis de Mores they now threw all their 
uillucnce on the side of Drumont. An anti-senutic league was es- 
t.iblished, and with royalist assistance biaiuhes were organized all 
over the country. In 1892 Drumont founded a daily anti-semitic 
newspajier, La Ltlnc Parole, With the organization of this journal 
a regular campaign fur the discovery of scandals was instituted. 
At the same time, a bociy of aristocratic .swashbucklers, with the 
marcjuis de Mores .iiid the comte de Larnase at their head, .set 
themselves to terrorize the Jews and piovoke them to duels. Auli- 
seinitjsm w.is most iiowerful m the army, which was the only 
branch of the public service in which the reactionary classes were 
lully represented The republican law compelling the seminarists 
to serve their term m the .irmy had strengthened its clerical and 
royalist elements, and the result was a movement against the 
Jewish officers, of whom 500 held commissions In 1894, a promi- 
nent Jewish stall officer, C.ipt Alfred Dreyfus was arrested on a 
chaige of treason I'rom the beginning the hand of the anti-semite 
was t 1 .igr.int in the nuw sensation. Anti-somilic feeling was now 
thoroughly aroused Panama had prepared the people to believe 
an> thing, and when it was announced that a court-martial, sitting 
in s«*crc‘t, had convicted Dreyfus, there was a howl of execration 
against the Jews from one end of the country to the other. 
Dreyfus was dc*graded and transported for life amid unparalleled 
scenes of public exc itemcnt The Dreyfus case registers the climax 
not only of French, hut of European anti-semitism It w.is the 
most ambitious and most unscrupulous attemjit yet m.ade to prove 
the nationalist hypothesis of fhe anti-semitcs, and in its failure it 
afforded the most striking illustration of the dangers of the whole 
movement by bringing France to the verge of revolution. By a 
series of amazing accidents it was soon discovered that the whole 
case against Dreyfus rested on a tissue of forgeries and even worse 
crimes Nevertheless, the authorities, supported by parliament, 
declined to reopen the Dreyfus case. It now became clear that 
nothing short of an appeal to public opinion and a full exposure of 
all the iniquities that h.id been perpetrated would secure justice at 
the hands of the military chiefs. On behalf of Dreyfus, Emile 
Zola, the eminent novelist, formulated the case against the general 
staff of the army in an open letter to the president of the republic, 
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which by its dramatic accusations startled the whole world. The 
letter was denounced as wild and fantastic even by those who were 
in favour of revision Zola was prosecuted for libel and convicted, 
and had to flee the country, but the agitation he had started was 
taken in hand by others, notably M. Clemenceau, M. Reinach and 
M Yves Guyot In Aug i8(j8 their efforts tound their hrM le- 
ward A re-examination of the documents in the case by M 
Cavaignac, then minister of war, showed that one at least was 
undoubtedly forged (I^stcrhazy and Col. Henry, of the war ofltice 
intelligence department — who cut his throat when under arrest — 
were the real culprits ) 

In spite of this damaging discovery the war olilice still persisted 
in believing Dreyfus guilty and opposed a fresh enquiry It was 
supported by three successive ministers of war and app.irc*ntly an 
overwhelming body of public opinion By this time the question 
of the guilt or innocence of Dreylus had become an altogether 
subsidiary issue. As in Germany and Austria, the anti-scmitic 
crusade had passed into the hands of the political parlies On the 
one hand the radicals and socialists, recognizing the anti-republican 
aims of the agitators and alarmed by the clerical predominance in 
the army, had thrown in their lot with the Drtyfusards, on (he 
other, the reactionaries, anxious to secure the support of the army, 
took the opposite view, denounied their opponents as siuis patrie, 
and declared that they wei'e conspiring to weaken and degrade the 
Army in the face of the national enemy. The controversy was, con- 
sequently, no longer for or against Dreyfus, but for or against the 
Army, and behind it wa.s a life-or-death struggle between the re- 
public and its enemies. The situation became alarming Rumours 
of military plots filled the air. Powerful leagues foi working up 
public feeling were formed and organized; attempts to discredit 
the republic and intimidate the government were matle. The presi- 
dent was insulted; there were tumults in the streets, and an at- 
tempt was made by M D^roul^de to induce the military to march 
on the Elys6e and upset the republic 

The government now resolved to strike at the loot of the mis- 
chief by limiting the power of religious orders, and with this view 
a drastic Associations bill was introduced into the chambers This 
anti-clerical move jirovoked the wildest passions of the reaction- 
aries, but it found an overwhelming support in the elections of 
1902 and the bill became law The war thus definitely reopened 
soon led to a revival of the Dreyfus controversy The nationalists 
flooded the country with incendiary defamations of "(he govern- 
ment of national treason,” and Dreyfus on his part loudly de- 
manded a fresh trial It was dear that conciliation and compro- 
mise were useless Early in 1Q05 M Jauros urged upon the cham- 
ber that the demand of the Jewish officer should be granted if only 
to tranquillize the country The necessary /<»/> nouvemm were 
speedily found by the minister of war. General Andre, and having 
been examined by a special commission of revision were ordered to 
be transmitted to the court of c.issafion for final ajudication On 
July 12, 1906, the court, all chambers united, gave its judgment 
After a lengthy review of the case it declared unanirrunisly that the 
whole accusation against Dreyfus had been disproved, and it 
quashed the judgment of the court-martial sans renvoi Nothing 
was left undone to repair the terrible series of wrongs which had 
grown out of the Dreyfus case Nevertheless, its destructive work 
could not be wholly healed For over ten years it had been a night- 
mare to France, and it now modified the whole course of French 
history In the ruin of (he French Church, which owed its dises- 
tablishment very largely to the Dreyfus conspiracy, may be read 
the most eloquent warning against the demoralizing madness of 
anti-scmitism 

During the World War of 1914-18, which gave rise to a wide- 
spread revival of national consciousness, anti-semitism of the Marr 
type made a fresh appc*al to German and Russian public opinion, 
largely under the influence of a Germanized Englishman, Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, the son-in-law of Richard Wagner The 
Bolshevist revolution in Russia, which was erroneously pictured as 
the work of the Jews, helped this new phase of the movement, and 
for a time a strange theory of a Jewish conspiracy founded on a 
secret Jewish teaching and aiming at the overthrow of Christian 
civilization obtained a certain vogue In 1919 an effort was made 


in Germany to iDolster up this superstition by the publication of a 
book. Protocols of the Elders of Zion (Eng. edit. 1920), alleged to 
be the minutes of a secret Zionist congress at which this teaching 
was set forth. The book at first commanded a great deal of unde- 
serv'ed attention, but in 1921 it was discovered by the Times to be 
an impudent forgery, the work of a former member ol the Ochrana 
or Russian secret police. This proved the crowning discomfiture of 
anti-semitism in Western Europe. In the Russian and Austrian 
Succession States in Eastern Europe, where the possibilities of a 
political career for anti-semitism still existed, the Minorities Trea- 
ties, concluded by the Peace Conference of 1919 and supplemented 
by the League of Nations under whose guarantee they were 
placed, have proved an effective remedy. The emancipation of the 
Jews in those countries has thus been completed, discriminating 
legislation has almost disappeared, and although in Poland. Ru- 
mania, and even Hungary violent popular explosions of the old 
Jew-hatred still occasionally manifest themselves, they ha\e ceased 
to find any countenance in the government.s or, to any api^eciable 
extent, in the better elements of public opinion 
Biuliograpiiy. — The most comprehensive woiks on anti-scmiti-m 
are Israel among the Nations, by A Leroy -Hcauheu (1845) and 
L’Anti-s^mttnme, son htsioire el ses causes, by Bernard Lazare 
(1804). A good list of books relating to Jewish ethnology will be 
found at the end of M Isidor Loeb's valuable article, "Juifs,” in the 
Dtftionnatre untversel de giographie (1884). 'I'o these should be 
added, Adolf jelhnek, Der Judische Stamm (iSby) , Chwolson, Die 
semitischen Volker (1872); Nossig, Materialien zur Stalistik (1887), 
Jacobs, Je’ii'ish Statistics' (iSyi) ; and Andiee, Zur Volkskunde der 
Juden (i88i), A bibliography of the Jewish question from 1875 to 
i88t has been pubhshecl by Mr. Joseph Jacobs (1885) During the 
period since 1885 the anti-semitic movement has produced an immense 
pamphlet literature Some of these productions have alreadj been 
refeircd to, other.s will be found m current bibliographies The 
most valuable collection of facts relating to the Russian persecutions 
of 1881-82 are to be found in the FeutUes Jaunes (52 nos), com- 
iled and circulated lor the information ol the European press 
y the Alliance Israelite ol Pans. Complete collections are very 
scaice. For the subsequent struggle see the publications of the Bund 
(Geneva, Imprimeric Israelite), Semtnoff, The Russian Government 
and the Massacres, and Quarterly Reviexv, Oct. 1906 On the 
Rumanian question, see Bluntschli, Roumama and the Legal Status 
of the Jews (London, 1879), Sinccius. Juifs in Roiimante (London, 
1901) ; Dehn, Diplomatic u. Uochfinanz in der rumantschen Juden- 
frage (1901) ; on Hungary and the Tisza Eszlar Case, see (besides 
the references in Jacobs) Nathan, Der Prozfss von Tisza F.szlar 
(Berlin, 1892). On this case and the Blood Accusation generally, 
see Wiight, “The Jews and the Malicious Charge of Human Sacrifice,’’ 
Nineteenth Century, 1883; Strack, The Jeiv and Human Sainfice 
(1909). The origins of the Austrian agitation are dealt with by 
Nitti, Catholic Socialism (1895), hut the most valuable source of 
information is the Osterreichische Wochenschnft, ed Dr Bloch The 
rase ol the French anti-semites is stated by E Drumonl in his 
Frame jutve and other works, the other side by Isidor Loch, Bornaid 
Lazare, Lconte Reynaud, etc. Of the Dreyfirs case there is an 
enormous literature; see especially the reports of the Zola and 
Picquart trials, the revision case before the Court of Cassation, the 
pioceedings of the Rennes court-martial, and the final judgment of 
the Court of Cassation printed in full in the Figaro, Jul> 15, 1906, 
also Reinach, Histoire de I’affaire Dreyfus (1908) On the history 
of the anti-semitic movement generally, Wolf, Notes on the 
Dtplomaltc History of the Jewish Question (igrg) ; The Peace 
Conference, Pans IQ19, Report of the Delegates of the Jews of 
the British Empire (1920) ; Wolf, The Myth of the Jewish Menace 
in World ASairs (1921). (L W) 

ANTISEPTICS and ASEPSIS. Antiseptics are substances 
used for the prevention of bacterial development in animal or 
vegetable matter Some are true germicides, capable of de- 
stroying the bacteria, whilst others merely inhibit their growth. 
The antiseptic method of treating wounds {see Surgery) was 
introduced by the late Lord Lister, and was an outcome of 
Pasteur’s germ theory of putrefaction. The standardization of 
antiseptics has been effected in many instances, and a water solu- 
tion of carbolic acid of a certain fixed strength is now taken 
as the standard with which other antiseptics arc compared The 
more important of those in use to-day are carbolic acid, the 
perchloride and biniodide of mercury, iodoform, formalin, sali- 
cylic acid, etc Among the more recently introduced antiseptics, 
chinosol, a yellow substance freely soluble in water, and lysol, 
another coal-tar derivative, are much used But every antiseptic, 
however good, is more or less toxic and irritating to a wounded 
surface. Hence antiseptics are nowadays used mainly for the dis- 
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infection of instruments, apparatus, the field of operation on the 
patient’s skin and the surgeon’s hands, and in cases -whiv-h are 
already septic (see Sepsis) Where an incision is to be made 
into healthy skin or tissues antisepsis has been replaced by 
asepsis, which relies on keeping free from the invasion of liacteria 
rather than destroying them when present 

During recent years the study of antiseptics has gone mainly 
along two lines — to produce more efficient antiseptics for use 
in the ordinary way by external application, and to elaborate 
chemical substances which can be injected into the circulation 
and destroy the infecting microbes. At the same time many 
studies have been made on the natural antiseptics by which the 
body rids itself of infection 

Natural Antiseptics. — ^These exist in greater or less degree 
in almost every cell of the human body, as well as in most ol the 
sccietions. Mechnikov showed that some cells (phagocytes^ and 
especially the white corpuscles of (he blood, coulil ingest and 
digest microbes, and Wright discovered that this ingestion or 
phagocytosis only took place after the microbes had been acted 
on by the blood (luids. The blood fluids also have a considerable 
power of destroying or restraining the growth of many pathogenic 
bactciia (see Immeniiy). Fleming showed in 1022 that the cells 
and secretions of the human body have a remarkable antiseptic 
power toward ccitain microbes by virtue of their containing a 
ferment which has been c.dled “Lyso^ijme,” Of all the secietions 
the tears are the richest in this ferment, and it has been shown 
that human tears, even when diluted six million limes, have a 
markedly destructive action on some of the microbes fouiul in 
the air — obviously a natural means of protection against in- 
fection 

Chemical Antiseptics. — Research has been directed to the 
action of these on the natural defences of the body, and the body 
cells arc, in general, found to be much more susceptible to the 
action of these chemicals than are bacteria. If an onlinary chem- 
ical antiseptic, e g , carbolic acid, is added to blood infected with 
staphylococci or streiitococci (the ordinary microbes of suppura- 
tion) the lollowing inslructnc series of events may be observed 
The normal blood itself has such a power of killing these microbes 
that With a modeute implantation some 05 to 90% are destroyed, 
but when the coiuentration of carbolic acid in the blood reaches 
1 in 000 the whole of the natural antiseptic power of the blood 
IS lost and every microbe implanted survives and multiplies. Of 
course, more concentrated solution of the chemical will, in addi- 
tion to killing the blood cells, inhibit or destroy the bacteria and 
so exert an aiitiseiitic action, hut this is only manifest after the 
natural defmees against infection have been destroyed 

Chemotherapy. — ^l-he ideal mc<hod ot using an antiseptic for 
the treatment of a bactciial infection is to introduce it into the 
circulation so that it reaches evciy portion of the infected focus 
and destroys the microbes For ordinary bacterial infections this 
ideal has not yet been attained, but remarkable advances have 
been made in this direction in certain infections. In 1010 Ehrlich 
prepared an organic arsenical product which, when injected into 
the body, rapidly destroyed the microbe of syphilis, and this 
product, salvarsan, together with the more recently introduced 
substances of similar constitution, has revolutioni/.ed the treat- 
ment of this disease (see Venereal Diseases). Following Ehr- 
lich, Morgenroth prepared a quinine derivative (Optochin) which 
had a remarkable affinity for the pneumococcus (the microbe 
which causes pneumonia), while it had little action on other 
microbes; but unfortunately this substance had certain toxic 
qualities which rendered it unsuitable in practice. In some other 
infections, also, drugs have been found which can destroy the 
infecting agent without exercising any serious toxic action on the 
human body; notable among these are Emetine in amoebic dysen- 
tery (see Dysentery), and “Bayer 205” in sleeping sickness. The 
fact that drugs can be prepared which have a very specific action 
on one miirobe offers some hope that in the near future there will 
be produced chemicals which will destroy the ordinary disease- 
producing bacteria without damaging the tissues. 

Chemical Antiseptics and Wounds. — P*ior to the World 
War the use of antiseptics in surgery had been largely discarded 
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in favour of aseptic methods which aimed at preventing the access 
of microbes to the wound. During the w'ar, however, it was found 
that all the W’ounds were inf cited with septic microbes, and many 
antiseptic methods were employed in the hope of destioying these 
microbes. Briefly, the results obtained were these: none of the 
antiseptics was able rapidly to sterilize a wiiund, most of them 
were w'lthoul any evident elteit on the bacterid inficlion, those 
which have appc.ired to have some influence on the course of the 
infection had, in addition to their “antiseptic” action on the 
bacteria, a stimulant eftect on the infected tissues, and this jirob- 
ably contributed largely to their success The popular pie-war 
antiseptics, such as carbolic acid, iodine an<l (he s.il!s of mercury, 
were found to be without effect on the progress of an infection, 
although outside the body these are powerful bactericidal agents 

Chlorine derivMtives obtained gre.it popularity in the form of 
eusol (hypochlorous acid), sodium hypochlorite (Dakin’s fluid i 
or chloiamine-T, a more complicated organic deriv'ative, and this 
type of antiseptic is still in common use under various trade 
names. Some of the aniline dyes also arc used as antiseptics, and 
outside the body these are proh.ibly the most powerlul of all the 
chemical bactericidal agents. Gentian violet, brilliant green and 
acriflavine have been largely used, but in all these cases the action 
on (he bacteria is slow and the dyes are rapidly absorbed by the 
(issues and dressings of the wound Acriflavine ditters from al- 
most all other antiseptics in that it has a more powerful action in 
blood serum than it has in water, and it was hoped from this that 
it would prove v’cry etiectivc in killing bacteria embedded in the 
tissues; this hope, howcv’cr, has not been fulfilled, although the 
dye still obtains some popularity in the treatment of certain in- 
fections 

Another method of using an antiseptic is to (ill (he wound with 
in almost insoluble substance which slowly gives olt an antiseptic 
substance. A good example of this is iodoform, and although this 
in itself has no power of killing microbes it slowly breaks down in 
contact with the body fluids and liberates .small quantities of 
iodine, to which the antiseptic action of the iodoform is attributed 
This .substance, iodoform, used to be very popular in the treat- 
ment of septic infections, but it pos.scsses a very penetrating 
odour and has been largely given up on this account. In addition 
to its direct antisc’ptic action, it possesses, in common with some 
of the chlorine antiseptics, the power of inducing a large flow of 
lymph from the wound and so aiding the natural detensivc 
mc'cbanism of the body 

Sterilization. — While antiseptics have nut been very success- 
ful in killing bacteria in infected tissue.s in the body, they arc 
invaluable in sterilizing apparatus, instruments and infected mat- 
ter of many kinds outside the body. /\n infected water supply can 
be efficiently and economically sterilized by the use of a small 
ciuantity of chlorine (see Water Purification ) ; the infective 
excreta from cases of t>phoid fever and similar diseases can be 
rendered harmless by treating them with carbolic acid or other 
similar antiseptic; catgut for use in surgical operations can only 
be sterilized by the u.se of chemical antiseptics, and there are in- 
numerable other ways in which these chemicals fulfil their func- 
tion of destroying bacteria (A Fl ; W. S L -B.) 

BiBnoGFAiMiY — H O Nolan, Antiseptics and Germicides; Inter- 
state M. J, wiv , p. Hoq (1017), C. Richet and H. ('ardot, Des 
antneptiques rfguUers ct trref,ulier\, C R. .\(ad dc Sc, clxv , p 4gi 
(1Q17), II D, iL’ikin and E K. Durham, Ifutidhook of Anttsrpftcs 
(ior7); Medical Research Council, London, Special Report .\o, .57 
Studies in Wound Injertwni, (iqai) , S. Rideal and E. K. Rideal, 
Chemical Dhmjctlion and Sterilization (1921). 

ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. The Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Proleciion Society is a fusion of two societies, founded 
in 1837 and 183c) respectively. The Aborigines Protection Society 
was formed mainly through the efforts of Thomas Hodgkin and 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, as the outcome of a select parliamentary 
committee appointed to consider measures for securing justice for 
the natives in British possessions. The British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, which succeeded other similar organizations 
established during the long struggle, aimed expressly at the uni- 
versal extinction of slavery and the slave trade, Thomas Clarkson 
being its first president As tune went on, it was found that some 
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degree of overlapping in the work of the two societies was un- 
avoidable, owing particularly to the growth of labour systems 
hardly distinguishable from slavery, and they were united in iqoq 

Slavery in Recent Times. — ^The objects of the society’s work 
in the second half of the last century were many and various. 
They included the abuses of coolie indentured labour and the 
Kanaka and similar labour .systems in the bouth Seas, slaver>’' and 
the slave-trade in Egypt and the Sudan (upon which the Anti- 
Slavery Society was m dose touch with den (Gordon); .slave- 
dealing in Morocco and the .southern Sahara, native labour m 
South Africa, domestic slavery in many jiarts of Africa, labour 
conditions in the New Hebrides, and the scandalous “contract 
labour” .system from the interior of Portuguese Angola to the 
cocoa islands of S Thome and Principe 

The Bru.s.sels Conference of 18.S0-00, and the General Act 
which followed, ojjencd the way to fighting African slavery more 
cffcctivxdy Towards the end of the century the ciuestion of 
slavery in Zanzibar was predominant, and the society sent out 
its own commissioner to East Africa more than once to investigate 
conditions 

While slavery and the slave trade are now univcrs,ally repro- 
bated by civilized States, they still persist in outlying regions 
The Slavery Commission of the League of Nations in 1025 re- 
ported that the slave trade and “similar acts” prevail in 10 politi- 
cal areas, including Abyssinia, China and Liberia. The more subtle 
forms of modern slavery, however, are those connected with the 
increasing demand for tropical and semi-tropical produce, eg, 
rubber, cotton, sugar, palm oil, etc , which cannot be gathered by 
white workers This means a tendency to exploit unwilling labour 

Other forms of modi'rn sl.vvery are debt slavery, or peon.ige, 
as illustrated by the horrors disclosed, largely owing to the 
society’s efforts in igii-12, in the remote Pulumav’o region of 
the Upper Amazon The society laboured successlully for the 
abolition of the Mid Tsni system in Hongkong, another form of 
slavery disguised under the name of “adoption” of children The 
.society keeps in frequent communication with the Le.aguc of 
Nations. 

ANTISTHENES (c. 444-c. 365 bc), the founder of the 
Cynic school of philosophy, was born at Athens of a Thracian 
mother. In his youth he studied rhetoric under Gorgias, perhaps 
also under Hippi.is and Procluus He came under the influence 
of Socrates, and became a devoted pupil .So eager was he to hear 
the words of Socrates that he used to walk daily from Peiracus to 
Athens, and persuaded his friends to accompany him. He founded 
a school of his own in the Cynosarges Thither he attracted the 
poorer classes by the simplicity of his life and te.iching He w’ore 
a ilo.ik, and carried a statt and a wallet, and this costume became 
the uniform of his followers Diogenes L.iertius says that his 
works filled ten volumes, but of these fragments only remain 
Aristotle speaks of him as uneducated and simple-minded, and 
Plato de.scribcs him .is struggling in vain with the ditticulties of 
dialectic His work represents one great asjjcct of Socr.itic philos- 
ophy, and .should be compared with the Cyienaic ami Megari.m 
doctrines. {Sec Cynics ) 

Bini lOGKAPUY — Ch.iiles Chappuis, Antislhine (18^4); Muller, De 
Antiithcnis lynm vita et icriplis (i.Soo) , T (iomper/, Greek Thinkeis 
(Eng trans, 1Q05), vol 11 pp 14J ff , iso ff For his philosophy see 
CvNiis, and for his pupils’, Diogenes and Crates, see artules under 
these headings. 

ANTISTREPTOCOCCUS SERUM is the serum obtained 
from an animal (usually a horse) which ha.s been repeatedly in- 
jected with streptococcus Such serum is prepared for use in the 
prevention and treatment of streptococcus infections in man, and 
is valuable on account of the antibodies contained in it W’hich 
have been produced by the animal against the streptococcus and 
Its poisons. This micro-organism is a very common one .md is 
responsible for a great variety of diseases in man However, 
antistreptococcus .serum has been found to be beneficial in only 
two of these, namely, scarlet fev’er and erysipelas Its value in 
the former disease has been definitely esiafilished liy clinical 
experience, and in the case of the latter nio.st reports indicate 
that it is often of benefit if given early in the disease The 
results of its use in puerperal fever and septicaemia have, on the 


other hand, been disappointing. The streptococcus of scarlet 
fever and that of erysipelas belong to difterent strains, as is 
shown by failure of cr>'sipelas anti-scrum to bc of any value in 
scarlet fever and vice versa. 

ANTISTROPHE, the portion of an ode which is sung by 
the chorus in its returning movement from west to east, 11^ re- 
.sponse to the strophe, which was sung from east to west. It is 
of the nature of a reply, and balances the effect of the strophe. 
Thus, in Gray’s ode called “The Progress of Poesy,” the strophe, 
which dwelt in triumphant accents on the beauty, power and 
ecstasy of verse, is answ'ered by the antistrophe, in a depressed 
and melancholy key. 

ManV feeble r.ice what ills await. 

Labour, and Penury, the racks of Pain, 

Diso.ase and Sorrow' ’s weeping Tram, 

And Death, .sad refuge from the storms of Fate. . . . 

When the sections of the chorus have ended their responses, 
they unite and close in the epode, thus exemplifying the triple 
form in which the ancient .s.icred h>mns of Greece werci com- 
posed, from the clays of Stesichorus onwaids 

ANTITHESIS (the Greek for “sotting opposite”), in rhetoric, 
the bringing out of a contiast in the meaning by an obvious con- 
trast in the expression, as in the following — “When there is need 
of silence, you speak, and when there is need of speech, you are 
dumb, w'hen present, you wish to be absent, and when absent, 
you dc'sire to be present, in jieacc you are for war, and in war 
you long for peace, in council you desi.int on bravery, and in 
the battle you tremble” The foice of the antithesis is increased 
if the words on which the heat of the contrast falls are alliterative, 
or otherwise .simil.ir in sound, as — “The f.iirest but the falsest of 
her sex ” Among English vviiters who have made the most abun- 
dant use of antithc’sis are Pope, Young, Johnson, .ind Gibbon. 

ANTITOXIN, a principle in the blood serum which combats 
the bacteiia causing a disease When the blood of the patient is 
deficient in antitoxins, serum conl.iming the aptnopnate antitoxin 
IS inject c'd {Stc Diiuihiirta, ScARLi.r Im.vtr; and Mi dk'al 
Reslarcxi ) 

ANTITYPE, the correlative of “lyix',” to which it corie- 
sponds cither .is the stamp to the die or as the die to the st.iinp 
(Gr avriTV-iros) It is u^ed in the New Test.iment in TIeb ix 
24, T T’eter iii 21, translated “figure” (A V ) and “p.ittern” or 
“likeness” (R V.) So, theologically, it denotes the reality behind 
the svmbol or copy, c t; , Christ the antitype, of which the* Jew- 
ish ritii.il is the type In the Greek Fathers (eg, Irenacus, Gre- 
gory N.i/aanzen) the bread and wine in the Euchari.st aie c.illcd 
antitvpes 

ANTIUM (mod .l;/cm), ancient Volscian city, on the coast of 
Latium, about 33m S of Rome The legends arc f.mcifiil 
.Anlium, Ardrea, and Circeii Lavinium aiJjxMr as under Roman 
protection in the treaty with Carthage in 34S n c. In 341 it lost 
its independence alter rising with Latium ag.imst Rome, and the 
beaks (rostra) of six captured Antiatine shqis decorated and gave 
their name to the orators’ tribun.il in the Roman foium Frexn 
late Rc*publican times wealthy Romans including the Julian and 
Claudian emperors frequently visited it; both Caligula and Nero 
were born there. The latter founded a colony of vetei.ins and 
built a new harbour, the projecting moles of which arc still extant. 
In the middle ages it was deserted in favour of Nettuno The har- 
bour was restored at the end of the 17th century, but is fre- 
quently silted up Remains of Roman villas occur along the shore, 
both east and north-west of the town, and many of them have 
tanks for pisciculture. That of Nero is generally placed at the 
so-called Arco Muto. Many works of art have been found, also 
the only known ex.implc of a Roman calendar previous to the 
Julian era, iiainted on a wall Of the famous temple of Fortune 
mentioned by Horace no remains are known The sea is encroach- 
ing .slightly at Anzio, but .some miles farther north-west the old 
Roman coa.sl-line now lies slightly inland (see Ttber). The Vol- 
scian city stood on higher giound and was defended by a deep 
ditch, which can still be traced, and by walls The modern place 
is a summer resort and between it and Nettuno, 2 m. to the east, 
are nuineious villas. 
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ANTIVAAI (Montenegrin Bar), so called by the Venetians 
from its position opposite Ban, in Italy, a seaport of Yugo- 
slavia, Turkish until 1878 Pop (1Q21) 1,639 The old town is 
built inland, hidden among dense olive groves, and overshadowed 
by the peak of Rumija (5.220ft.). It is a ruinous walled village 
with the shell of an old Venetian fortress, surrounded by mosques 
and bazaars, and containing the residence of the Roman Catholic 
archbishop. The fine bay of Antnari, with Prstan. its port, is 
about 3m. distant through barren country shut in by mountains 
It Is commanded by the fortress of Spizza (Austrian till miS) 
on the northern horn of the bay In the centre of the shore is 
a royal villa, and a hotel has recently been erected The harbour 
works fbegun in iqoo) afford accommodation for 200 large ves- 
sels, and imlude dock>ards, warehouses, a customs house, dis- 
pensary. electric lighting, telephone, and wireless installation 
The only railway runs from X’iiqiazar to Antivari, but there is 
a good coast road, and a ser\ice of steamers coastwise and to 
Ban Fishing, olive oil refining, and tobacco growing are the 
mam md'istnc-s, but there are iron and phosphate deposits in the 
neighbourhood, and probably valuable bauxite ones at Spi/Ai 
The Bank of Monlen«‘gro has a bianch at Antivari The civil 
population successfully resisted Italian occupation in 1019. 

ANTLERS, the name gi\en to the bony outgrowths on the 
heads of deer, which art; shed and icncwed each year For details 
set’ Dllr 

ANT-LION, the name gnen to neuroplerous insects of the 
family Mytvieleouulae, with relatively short and apically clubbed 
antennae and four narrow densely reticulated wings which 
are usually marked with brown or black The perfect insc'cls 
are mostly nocturnal and are believed to be carnivorous The 
best -known .species, Myrmekon fotnnranit^, which may be found 
adult in the late suniiner, occurs in many European countries 
though like the rest of this gioup it does not occur in Engl.iiul 
Strictly speaking, however, the teim ant-lion applies to the larval 
foim on aitoimt of its peculiar and forbidding appearance and 
Its skilful and unKjue manner of entrapping prey by means ol 
a pitfall The s.in(ly-gr«'y abdomen is oval and beset with warts 
and bristles, the prothorax forms a mol)ile neck for the large 
square head, which carries a pair of long and poweifdl toothed 
mandibles 

In dry and .sandy soil the ant-lion lays its trap Having 'narked 
out the chosen site by a circular groove, it starts to crawl back- 
wards, using its abdomen as a plough to shovel up the soil. By 
the aid of one front leg it pl.ices consecutive heaps of loosened 
particles ujion its head, then with a smart jerk throws each hi tie 
l)ile clear of the scene of operations Proceeding thus it grulually 
W’orks its way from the circumference towards the centre When 
this is reached and the pit completed, the larva settles down at 
the bottom, buried in the soil with only the jaws projecting above 
the suitacc Since the sides of the pit consist of loose sand they 
atfmrd an insecure foothold to any .small insect that venlurcj 
over the edge Slijiping to the bottom the prey is immediately 
seized by the lurking ant-lion; or if it attempts to scramble again 
up the treacherous walls of the pit, is six’cclily checked in its 
eifurts .ind brought down by showers of loose sand which are 
jerked at it from below by the larva By means of similar he.ad 
jerks the skins of insects sucked dry of their contents arc thrown 
out of the pit A full-grown larva digs a pit about 2 in. deep 
and 3 in wide at the edge 

The larva makes a globular fa.se of sand stuck together with 
fine silk spun, it is said, from a slender spinneret at the posteiioi 
end of the body In this it remains until the completion of the 
transformation into the sexually mature inspect, which then 
emerges from the rase, leaving the pupal integument behind In 
certain species of Myrmclconidar, .such as Dciulroleon pantheor- 
mis, the larva, although resembling that of Myrmcleon slruc- 
turally, makes no pitfall, but ‘•eizes pas^ing prey from any nook 
or crevice in which it shelters In the United States, 58 species are 
recognized, and the ant-hon is locally knuwm as doodlebug 

ANTOFAGASTA, a town and port of northern Chile, and 
capital of the Chilean province of the same name, sitUiited about 
768m N of Valparaiso in lat. 23“ 38' 39" S. and long. 70® 24' 


39" W. of Greenwich Population (estimated 1902) 16,084; 
(1920) 121.007 Antofagasta is the seapoit for a lailway running 
to Oruro, Bolivia, and is ihe only available outlet for the trade 
of the south-westein depart meats of that repuhlu The smelting 
works for the neighbouring -ilvor mines are here, and a thriving 
trade with the inland mining towns is carried on The town was 
founded in 1870 as a shipjiing port for the recently discovered 
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silver mines of that vicinity, .ind belonged to Bolivia until 1S79, 
when it was oteupicd by a Chilean military foicc 

The province of Avtop vgv.sta has an area of 46.61 isq m lying 
within the desert ol Atacama and between the provinces ot 
Tarajuca and Atacama Its population in 1920 was 172,330 It 
is rich m saline and other mineral deposits, the important C.ira- 
coles silver mines bung about yom noith-easl ol the port of 
Vntolagasta Like the other jirovinces of this region, Antofagasta 
jiroduces for export copper, silver, silver ores, lead, nitrate of 
soda, borax and salt Iron and manganese ores arc also found 
Besides Antofagasta the principal towns are Taltal, ^Icjillones, 
Cohiia (the old capital) ami 'rocojiilla Up to iS7() the jirovincc 
belonged to Bolivia, and was known as the 'tepaitmi'iit of 
Atacama, or the Litoral It tell into thi* possession of ('hile in 
Ihe war ol 1879-82, and vv.is deiinilelv ti'cled to that republic m 
188S. 

ANTOINE, ANDRE (1858- ), hrench actor-manager, 

was born at Limoges, md in his early >eais was in Inisiness 
But he was an enthusiastic amateur actor, and in 18S7 he loumled 
in T’aris the Theatre Libre, m order to realize his ideas as to the 
propc'i development of dramatic art In this undertaking he had 
the sup})ort of Zola, who championed Antoine's etlorts for the re- 
placement on the P.irisian stage of the "well-made jilay” for 
something nearer the actualities ol lile Many other writers 
hacked the campaign, ami Antoine beg.in to produce the great 
series of plays by Bneiix, Curd and I’oilo-Richc, which m.ide his 
theatre famous Mr A B Walkley, m introducing M Antoine 
to ,tit F.nglish auilience in t() 22 justly said of him* “I'he great 
thing about the Theatie Libre was the spirit, couiagc and indom- 
itable energy of its founder” Great ns was its iinpoitance in 
Pans .and in France, it was perhajis still greater in other countries. 
The Fieic Buhne of Berlin, the Independent Theatre in London 
and other institutions of the kind, descended from it For an 
account of his woik. w’hich had enormous influence on the French 
stage, ste Drvma Fninir In 1S94 he gave; up the direction of 
this theatre, ami became connected with the Ciymnasc, and later 
(1890) with the Odc''on Ills resignation from the Odeon in 1914 
was univei sally regret teal 

See S M Wavniin, Antonie and the IhCaiie Libre (1926). 
ANTONELLI, GIACOMO (1S06-1876), Itali.in cardinal, 
WMs born at Sonnino April 2 1800 Ciealed cardinal (June ii 
1817), he was chosen by Pius IX te> pri*side over the council of 
slate entrusted with the* drafting of the ronstilulion On March 
10 1848, .Antonelli bee. one inrnner of the first constitutional 
ministry of Pius IX Upon the fall of his cabinet Antonelli cre- 
ated for himself the governoiship of the sacred jialacis in order 
to retain constant access to and influence over the pope After 
the assasMiiation of Pellegrino Rossi (Nov 15 i8i8>, he arranged 
the flight of Pius IX to ('.act.i. where he wms npiiuinted secietaiy 
of State Not withstanilmg promises to the powers. In- leMored 
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absolute government upon returning to Rome (April 12 1850) and 
violated the conditions of the surrender by wholesale imprison- 
ment of Liberals. In 1855 he narrowly escaped assassination. As 
ally of the Bourbons of Naples, from whom he had received an 
annual subsidy, he attempted, after 18O0, to facilitate their resto- 
ration by fomenting brigandage on the Neapolitan frontier. To 
the overtures of Ricasoli iq.v ) in 1861, Pius IX , at Antonelli’s 
suggestion, replied with the famous "Non posmmus” but subse- 
quently (1867) aicepted, too late, Ricasoh's proposal concerning 
ecdesiastical property After the September ('onvention (1864) 
Antonelh organued the legion of Antibes to replace French troops 
in Rome, and in 18(37 secured French aid against Garibaldi’s inva- 
sion of papal territory. Upon the reoccupation of Rome by the 
French after Mentana (18O7), Antonelli again ruled supreme, but 
upon the entry of the Italians in 1870 was obliged to restrict his 
activity to the management of foreign relations He wrote, with 
{3apal approval, the letter requesting the Italians to occupy the 
Leonine city, i.e., the district of Rome in which the Vatican is 
situated, and obtained from the Italians payment of the Peter’s 
lienee (5,000,000 lire) remaining in the papal exchequer, as well 
as 50,000 scudi — (he first and only instalment of the Italian 
allowance (subsequently fixed by the Law of Guarantees, March 
21 1871) ever accepted by the Holy See. At Antonelli’s death 
(Nov (i 187(3) the Vatican finances were found to be in disorder, 
with a deficit of 45,000.000 lire. His activity was devoted almost 
exclusively to the struggle between the papacy and the Italian 
Rhor pimento, the history of which is comprehensible only when 
his unscrupulous influence is fully taken into account, 
ANTONELLO DA MESSINA (c. 1430-1479), Italian 
painter, was probably born at Messina about the beginning of 
the 15th century. He spent some time in the Netherlands study- 
ing the methods of the disciples of Jan Van Eyck; returned with 
his secret to Messina about 1405; probably visited Milan, 
removed to Venice in 1472, where he painted for the Council of 
Ten; and died there in the middle of Feb. 1470 {see Venturi’s 
article in Thieme-Becker, Kunstlerlexikon, icj07). 

His style is remarkable for its union — not always successful — 
of Italian simplicity with Flemish love of detail There are extant 
— besides a number more or less dubious — 20 authentic produc- 
tions, consisting of renderings of “Ecce Homo," Madonnas, 
saints, and half-length portraits, many of them painted on wood 
The finest of all is said to be the nameless picture of a man in the 
Berlin museum The National Gallery, London, has three works 
by him, including the “St. Jerome in his Study.” Antonello 
exercised an important influence on Italian painting by the trans- 
mission of Flemish tendencies. 

ANTONINI ITINERARIUM, a valuable register, still ex- 
tant, of the stations and distances along the various roads of the 
Roman empire. The original edition probably dated from the be- 
ginning of the 3rd century while the extant portion is assigned 
to the time of Diocletian. If it is to be ascribed to the initiative 
of one of the cmiierors, Antoninus Caracalla would be the most 
likely name Editions were published by Wesscling in 1735, 
Parthey and Pindar in 1848. The portion relating to Britain was 
published as Iter Britanmarum by T. Reynolds in 1799. 

ANTONINUS, ST. (Antonio Pierozzt, also called De 
Forciolio.m ) (1389-1459), archbishop of Florence, was born in 
that city March i 1380 He entered the Dominican order in his 
1 6th year, and was consecrated archbishop of Florence in 1446, 
•ind VI on (he esteem and love of his people, especially by his 
energy and resource in combating the etfects of the plague and 
earthquake in 1448 and 1453. He died on May 2 1450, and was 
canonized by Pope Adrian VT in 1523 Antoninus sat as papal 
theologian at the count il of Florence (1430). 

.SVr Holland, Acta Sanctorum, 1 , and U, Chevalier, Rip. des s. hist. 
(1905), pp. 285-286. 

ANTONINUS LIBERALIS, Greek grammarian, probably 
flourished about ad 150 He wrote a collection of 41 tales of 
mythical metamorphoses (Meranopcftcofftiav ^vvayuyrj)^ chiefly 
valuable as a source of mythological knowledge. 

BiblioghM'IIY — iVr Westcrm.inn, Mylhographt Grain (1843) , 
Oder, Dc .ini on/no LibtraU (iS8<»). 


ANTONINUS PIUS (Titus Aurelius Fulvus Boionus Ar- 
rius Antoninus) (a.d 86-161), Roman emperor 138-161, the son 
of Aurelius Fulvus, a Roman consul whose family had originally 
belonged to Nemausus (Nimes). He was brought up by his 
grandfather, Arrius Antoninus, a friend of the younger Pliny. He 
was consul in 120, was next chosen as one of the four consulars 
for Italy, and won distinction as proconsul of Asia On Feb. 25 
138, he was adopted by the Emperor Hadrian as his successor, on 
condition that he himself adopt Marcus Anmus Verus, nephew of 
his wife Faustina, and Lucius, son of Aelius Verus (afterwards 
the Emperors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Aelius Verus) A few 
months afterwards, on Hadrian’s death, he became emperor An- 
toninus was experienced and intelligent, and sincerely de.sired the 
welfare of his subjects One of his first acts was to beg the sen- 
ate in person to decree divine honours to Hadrian (this gamed 
him his name of Pius), and this foreshadowed his policy, for 
throughout his reign he sought to increase the dignity of the sen- 
ate, consulting it in person on matters of State, and giving back 
Italy to its management. He discouraged informers (delatores), 
and when conspiracies occurred showed great clemency. With 
the help of his council of skilled jurists, he made legal reforms 
tending to greater simplicity and humanity. In Italy he promoted 
art and science, built baths and aqueducts, and expanded the 
system of provision for orphans Under his xicrsonal care the 
provinces prospered; their burdens (eg the imperial post) were 
lightened, and liberal relief was grantccl to distressed cities The 
peace of his reign was broken only by insurrections of the Moors 
(152), Egyptians (153), Jews and Brigantes, and these were easily 
put down The one military result of interest to us now is the 
building in Britain of the wall of Antoninus from the Forth to the 
Clyde. Antoninus died of fever at Lorium in Etruria, probably 
March 7 161. His one surviving child married the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius 

The only account of his life handed down to us is that of Julius 
Capitolmus, one of the Scriplorei, Ifhtoriac Au^nstae See Bossart- 
Mullcr, Zur Geschtchte dci Kaisen .4 ti8b8); Lacour-Gavett, .1 le 
Pieux et son Temps (1888) , Br>dnt, The Rei^n of Anlonine (Camb 
lli.st, F.ssa>s, 1895) ; P B. Watson, Marcus Aurelius .Antoninus (1884). 
chap, ii.; fpr a general account of social conditions, Ro'^tovt/ev, Eco- 
nomic History of the Roman Empire under the Flavians and Anto- 
nines (1926). 

ANTONIO (i 55 i-d«;), claimant of the throne of Portugal, 
known as the Prior of Crato, was a grandson of King F-manuel 
the Great and son of Luis, duke of Beja, by a Jewess, ^’olande 
Gomez On the death of King John HI. (1557) he claimed the 
Portuguese throne, to which Philip 11 of Spam w.is also a 
claimant He obtained some support from France .incl F.ngland 
for political reasons, but the small force which he lai^ed in 
Portugal was easily routed by the duke of Alva at Alcantara 
(Aug 25 1580). 

Antonio fled to France, where Catherine de’ Medici, who re- 
garded him as a useful instrument against Philip II , connived 
at the fitting out of a fleet manned by Portuguese exiles and 
English and French adventurers. This fleet was defeated by the 
Spanish admiral Santa Cruz (July 27 1582). Driven from France 
by the attention of Philip II 's agents, Antonio found refuge in 
England In 1589, the year after the Armada, an English expedi- 
tion under Drake and Norris, financed partly by Elizabeth and 
partly by private persons, set out to invade Portugal and estab- 
lish Antonio as king The expedition was a disastrous failure, 
costing thousands of lives Antonio spent the rest of his life in 
exile, dying in Paris Aug. 26 1595 He was the author of a cento 
of the Psalms, Psalmi Confcssionales (Paris, 1592), which was 
translated into English under the title of The Royal Penitent by 
Francis Chamberleyn (London, 1659), and into German as 
Hetlige Betrachtimgen (Marburg, 1677). 

BiBuoGKAi'itY — Antonio is frequently mentioned in the French, 
English and Spanush State papers of the time. A life of him. attributed 
to Gomes Vasconcellos dc Figueredo, was published in a BTcnch trans- 
lation by Mme. de Sametonge at Amsterdam (i6q6). \ modern 
account of him, Un pritendani portugats an XV h silcle, by E 
Fournier (Paris, 1852), is based on authentic sources. See also Dorn 
.intonki Prior de Crato — notas de bihliographia, by J de \ranjo 
(Lisbon, 1897). 
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ANTONIO, NICOLAS (1617-1684), Spanish bibliographer, 
was born at Seville on July 31, 1017, and died at Madrid in the 
spring of 1084. His Btblio theca Htspana nova, deahng with the 
works of Spanish authors who flourished after 1500, appeared in 
Rome in 107 », the Bibliotheca Htspana vetus, a literary history of 
Spain from the time of Augustus to the end of the 15th century, 
was revised by Manuel Marti and published by Antonio s friend, 
Cardinal Jose Saeru de Aguirre in Rome in i6q 0. A fine edition of 
both parts, with ailditional matter found in Antonio’s manuscripts, 
and with supplementary notes by Francisco Perez Bayer was 
issued in Madrid in 17S7-88. This great work, incomparably 
superior to any previous bibliography, is still unsuperseded and 
indi<«pcnsal)le. 

Of Antonio’s miscellaneous writings the most important is the 
posthumous Ctnsuta de hidoriin fabulinas (Valencia, 1742), in which 
erudition is combined with critical insight. His Bibliotheca Htspana 
rabtnica has not been printed; the manuscript is in the national 
library at Madrid. 

ANTONIO DE LEBRIJA (Antomus NrnRissFxsis) 
(1444-1522), Spanish scholar, born at Lehnja in the province 
of Andalusia, studied at Salamanca and at Bologna After hold- 
ing the professorship of poetry and grammar at Salamanca, he 
was transferred to the university of Alcala de Henares, where he 
lectured until his death in 1522. His services to the cause of 
classiial literature in Spain have been compared with those 
rendered by Valla, Erasmus and Budaeus to Italy, Holland and 
France 

BmraocRVi'HY — MacCric, The Reformation in Spain in the Six- 
teenth Century (1820); Antonio, Bibliotheca Hispana Nova, i. 132 
(1888) , Prescott, History of Firdmand and Isabella, i. 410 (note). 

ANTONIUS, the name of a large number of well-known 
citizens of am lent Rome, of the i;ens Antonia. The following are 
important . — 

(r) Marc’T's Antomius (143-87 bc), one of the most dis- 
tinguished Roman orators of his time, was ciuuestor in 113, and 
praetor in 102 with proconsular powers, the province of Cilicia 
being assigned to him. Tie was consul in og, censor 97, and held 
a command in the Marsic War in go. An adherent of Sulla, he was 
put to cl( ath by Marius and Cinna in 87. His reputation for elo- 
(lueme rests on the authority of Cicero, none of his orations being 
extant Tie is one of the chief speakers in Cicero’s Dc Oratorc. 

See \’cll« lus Paterculus ii. 22; Appian, Sell Civ. i. 72; Dio Cassius 
xlv 47, I'lutaich, Manus, 44, Ckcro, Orator, 5, Brutus, 37; Quin- 
tiHan, Instil, iii. i, 19; O. Enderlein, De M. Antonio oralore (1882) 

(2) Mxkcc's Amoxius, nicknamed Creticus in derision, elder 
son of the above, and father of the triurnMr He W’as praetor in 74 
13 c’ , and received an extraordinary command to clear the sea of 
pirates He failed in the task and made himself unpopular by plun- 
dering the provinces (Sallust, Hist., iii , fragments ed. B. Maufen- 
brccher, p loS; Velleius Paterculus ii., 31 ; Cicero, In Verrem, iii , 
01 ) He attacked the Cretiins, who had made an alliance with the 
pirates, but was totally defeated Diodorus Siculus (xl. i) stales 
that he only saved himself by a disgraceful treaty. He died (72- 
71) in Crete All authoritie.s arc agreed as to his avarice and 
incompetence. 

(3) CiAius Antoxius, nicknamed Hybrida from his half-savage 
disposition (Pliny, //«/ viii 213), second son of Marcus (i) 
and uncle of the triumvir. Despite a bad reputation, he held the 
consulship in 63, with Cicero, and was subseciuently appointed to 
Macedonia There he made himself so detested that he left the 
province, and was accused in Rome (59) both of having taken part 
in the Catdinarian conspiracy and of extortion in his province. In 
spite of Cicero’s eloquent defence, Antonius was condemned and 
went into exile at Cephallenia He seems to have been recalled by 
Caesar, since he was present at a meeting of the senate in 44, and 
was censor in 42 

See Cicero, In Cat. iii. 6, pro Flacco, 38; Plutarch, Cicero, 12; Dio 
Cassius xxwii. 30, 40; xxxviii. 10. ()n his trial see article Pauly- 
Wissowa’s Realencyklopadie. 

(4) Marcus Antonius, commonly called Mark Antony, the 
Triumvir, grandson of (i) and son of (2), related on his mother’s 
side to Julius Caesar, was bom about 83 bc In 54 he was with 
Caesar in Gaul Raised by Caesar’s influence to the offices of 
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quaestor, augur, and tribune of the plebs, he supported the cause 
of his patron, and was expelled from the senate-house when the 
civil war broke out. He was deputy-governor of Italy during Cae- 
sar’s absence in Spain (49), second in command in the decisive 
battle of Pharsalus (48), and again deputy-governor of Italy 
while Caesar was in Africa (47). In 46 he seems to have taken 
oftence because Caesar insisted on payment for the property of 
Pompey which Antony had appropriated. But the breaih was soon 
healed, for we find Antony meeting the dictator at Narbo the fol- 
lowing year, and refusing when Trehonius suggested that he should 
join in the conspiracy In 44 he was consul with Caesar. After the 
murder of Caesar on March 15 Antony determineil to make him- 
self sole ruler. At first he seemed disposed to treat the conspirators 
leniently, but at the same time he so roused the people against 
them by the publication of Caesar’s will and by his eloquent 
funeral oration that they were obliged to leave the city. He forced 
the senate to transfer to him the province of Cisalpine Gaul, 
which was then held by Decimus Junius Brutus, one of the con- 
spirators. Brutus refused to surrender the province and Antony 
set out to attack him in Oct. 44. 

But at this time Octavian, whom Caesar had adoptcil, arrived in 
Italy and claimed the inheritance of his “father.” Octavian ob- 
taiiud the support of the senate and of Cicero; and the veteran 
troops of the dictator flocked to his standard. Antony was de- 
nounced as a public enemy and Octavian was entrusted with the 
command of the war against him. Antony was defeated at Mutina 
(43), where he was besieging Brutus. The senate became suspi- 
cious of Octavian, who, irritated by its treatment of him, entered 
Rome at the head of his troops and forced the senate to grant him 
the consulship (Aug. 10). Meanwhile, Antony escaped to Cisalpine 
Gaul, effected a junction with Lepidus, and marched towards Rome 
with a large force. Octavian came to terms with Antony and Lepi- 
dus. The three leaders met at Bononia and adopted the title Tri- 
umvirt reipuhlicae constilueiidae as joint rulers. Gaul was to be- 
long to Antony, Spam to Lepidus, and Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily 
to Octavian. The arrangement was to last for five years. A reign 
of terror followcil; proscriptions, confiscations, and executions 
became general, and Cicero, among others, fella victim to Antony’s 
revenge. In the following year (42) Antony and Octavian pro- 
ceeded against the conspirators, and by the two battles of Philippi 
annihilated the senatorial and republican parties. Antony pro- 
ceeded to Greece and thence to Asia Minor. On his passage through 
Cilicia in 41 he fell a victim to the charms of Cleopatra, in whose 
company he spent the \\ inter at Alexandria. At length he was 
aroused by the Parthian invasion of Syria and the news that his 
\/ifc I'ulvia and his brother were at war with Octavian. On arriving 
in Italy he found that Octavian was already victorious; on the 
death of Fulvia, a reconciliation was effected between the triumvirs 
and cemented by the marriage of Antony with Octavian’s sister. 
In the new division of the Roman world made at Brundusium 
Antony received the cast. Returning to his province, he made 
several attempts to subdue the Parthians, without any decided suc- 
cess. In 39 he visited Athens, where he behaved in a most extrava- 
gant manner, assuming the attributes of the god Dionysus. In 37, 
after meeting Octavian in Italy and renewing the triumvirate for 
five years, he returned to Syria and Cleopatra. The way in which 
he disposed of kingdoms and provinces in her favour alienated 
his supporters, and in 32 the senate deprived him of his powers 
and declared war against Cleopatra. After two years spent in 
preparations, Antony was defeated at the battle of Actium (Sept. 
2, 31). He followeil Cleopatra, who had escaped with 60 ships, to 
Egypt and there, pursued by his enemies and deserted by his troops, 
committed suicide in the mistaken belief that Cleopatra had al- 
ready done so (30 B.C.). Antony had been married in succession to 
Fadia, Antonia, Fulvia, and Oct avia, and left a number of children. 

See Rome, History, il. “The Republic” {ad fin.) ; Caesar, Dr Bello 
GiMteo, Dr Bello Ctvilt; Plutarch, Lives of Antony, Brutus, Cicero, 
Caesar; Cicero, Litters (ed. Tyrrell and Purser) and Philippics; 
.Appian, Bell. Civ. i.-v.; Dio Cassius xli-Iiii. In addition to the 
standard histories, see V. Gal•dthau‘^en, Augustus und seme Zeit (i8ot- 
1004) ; W. Drumann, Geschichte Roms (2nd ed. P. Groebe), i pp. 
46-384 (1890) ; article bv Groebe in Pauly- Wissowa’s Realency- 
klopadie; and a .short but vivid sketch by <lc Quinccy in his Essay 
on the Caesars. 
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(5) Lucius Antonius, younRcst son of (2), and brother of the 
triumvir In 44, as tribune of the people, he brought forward a law 
authorizing Caesar to nominate the chief magistrates during his 
absence from Rome, After the murder of Caesar, he supported his 
brother Marcus lie proposed an agrarian Jaw in favour of the 
people and Caesar’s veterans and took part in the operations at 
Mutina (43 ). In 41 he was consul, and had a dispute with Octav- 
ian, which led to the so-called Perusian War, in which he was sup- 
ported by Fulvia (Maik Antony’s wife) He was compelled to 
surrender to ()i (avian at Perusia. His lite was spared, and he was 
sent by Octavian to Spain as gov’crnor Nothing is known of his 
death. 

Sre Appian, Bcllum Civile, v. 14 ft.; Dio Cassius \lvni. 5-14 

(6) Caius Antomus, second son of (2) and brother of the 
triumvir He suiiported Caesar against Pornpey, and in 44 was 
urban praetor On his way to his province of Macedonia he fell 
into the hands of M Junius Brutus, who at first kept him as hos- 
t.ige but ultimately put him to death (42). 

See Phitairh, Briilii<t, 28; Dio Ca^'^ius \lvii 21-24 Du the whole 
family, \vt (lie articles in P.uilv-Wissowa’s Reale ncyklopadie 1. pt. 2 
(1894). 

ANTONOMASIA, in rhetoric, (he (Jreek term for a sub- 
.stitution ol any epithet or phrase for a pioi>er name, as “the 
author of Paradise Lost" tor Milton 

ANTRAIGUES, EMMANUEL HENRI LOUIS 
ALEXANDRE DE LAUNAY, Covnn d’ (i755t'-i8i.’). 
1 ' rcnch publicist and political adventurer, was a nephew of Francois 
Emmanuel de Samt-Priest (1735-1821), one of the last min- 
isters of Louis XVI. During the emigration he was the secret 
agent of the Comte de Piovence (Louis XVIIT ) at different 
courts of Europe, and at (he same time receiveil money from the 
courts he visited. At V'emcc, where he was attache to the Russian 
legation, he was arrested in 1707, but cscajied to Russia. Sent as 
Rus.sian attache to Dresden, he published a violent pamphlet 
against Niipoleon I , and was expelled by the Saxon Government 
He then went to London, and it was universally believed that 
he betrayed the secret articles of the Treaty of Tilsit to the Brit- 
ish Cabinet, but hts biographer, Pingaud, contests this. In 1812, 
he and his wife Madame Saint-H liberty, an operatic singer, were 
assassinated by a servant whom they had dismissed. 

See II. V'asihaldf, Notice bihlionrapliique stir Louts Alexandre de 
Lnunay, conite U’Antrau’ues, vie et scs oeuvres; Lcome Pingaud, 
Un Ajient secret soat In revolution el I’empne, le comic d’Antrai(>ues 
(Paris, iSqO ; Edouard dc Goncourt, La Saint-II liberty et I’op^ra an 
XV UP' .siLile. 

ANTRIM, RANDAL MACDONNELL, ist Marquess 

OF ( 1009-1083), son of the ist Earl ol Antrim, was born in lOoo 
and ediuatcd as a Roman Catholic He married (he widow of the 
ist Duke of Buckingham. On the outbreak of the Scottish war, 
in 1O30, he made a scheme to attack Argyll in Scotland, which 
came to nothing From that time onwiiriis he was engaged in 
various schemes for the assistance of Charles I. against the parlia- 
ment — all of them abort i\t. He was at various times arrested as 
a suspect. The papers found on him at his capture in 1643 in- 
formed the parliamentary leaders of a plan for a rising by Mon- 
trose m Scotland to be supported from Ireland On Jan. 26, 1044, 
Antrim was created a marquess He was employed on various 
missions in Ireland and on the Continent until 1(147, when he 
ceased to support the king’s cause. In 1040 he entered into com- 
municMtions with Cromwell, for whom he performed various 
services, though there appears no authority to support Carte’s 
story that Antrim was the author of a forged agreement for the be- 
trayal of the king’s army by Lord Iiuhiquin. Subsequently he 
joined Ireton and was present at the siege of Carlow. He returned 
to England in Dec. 1050, and in lieu of his confiscated estate 
receiv'cd a pension of X^oo and later of £800, together with lands 
in Mayo At the Restoration, Antrim was excluded from the Act 
of Oblivion on account of his religion and, on presenting himself at 
court, was imprisoned in the Tower, subsequently being called be- 
fore the lords justices in Ireland In 1663 through the influence of 
the queen mother he obtained a pardon, his estates being restored 
to him by the Irish Act of Explanation in 1605. Antrim died on 
Feb 3, 1683 He is described by Clarendon as of handsome ap- 


pearance but “of excessive pride and vanity and of a marvellous 
weak and narrow understanding ” 

Sec Hthernia Anglicana, by R. Cox (1689-90) esp app. xlix vol ii. 
206, History of the Irish Confederation, by J. T. Gilbert (1882-91) , 
Aphorismical Discovery (Irish Archaeological Society, 1870-80), 
Thomason Trails (Brit. Miis.), E 50 (18), 149 (12), 138 (7), 153 
(10), 61 (21); Murder will out, or the King's Letter justifying the 
Marquess of Antrim (1689); Hist. mss. Comm. Series mss. of Marq. 
of Ormonde. 

ANTRIM, a county in Ulster, Northern Ireland It is 
bounded north and east by the narrow seas separating Ireland 
from Scotland, the Atlantic ocean and Irish sea, south by Belfast 
lough and the Lagan river dividing it from Down, west by Lough 
Ne.agh, dividing it from Armagh and Tyrone, and by the River 
Bann dividing it from Londonderry. Area, 751.96530 or about 
i,i75sqm Top (excluding Belfast) 193,864 The hilly district 
to the east shows north to south trend lines. There are some 
outstanding peaks, such as Knorklayd (1,695ft ), Slieveanorra 
(1,676ft), Trostan (1,817ft), Slemish (1,457ft), and Divis 
(1,567ft ); but the basalt which covers the greater part of the 
area has been largely weathered into a low plateau often covered 
by peat. The basalt reaches the sea along the north coast in steep 
clitts; eg, the perpendicular columnar basalt of Giant’s Cause- 
way Fair Head is another rocky eminence of clolerite, backed by 
gneiss and schistose grits. A narrow zone of Jurassic, Triassic, 
and Cretaceous rocks separates the basalt from the consequently 
milrler east coast, which has low headlands and wide bays backed 
by the higher interior. Tna'^sic and Cretaceous rocks also bound 
the basalt on the south-east anil Trias is important near the 
lower Lagan Lough Neagh occupies an irregulaiity in the surface 
of the basaltic plateau due probtibly to faulting in Pliocene tunes 
It is bounded by basalt rocks on the north and by PlioccMie de- 
posits on the south. The plateau of the east slopes down grad- 
ually to the valley of the Biinn, beyond which the basalt is found 
again in (he hills of east county Lonclondei ry. 

Early History. — The evidences of palaeolithic life in Ireland 
are scanty and have led to diversity of opinion. There is con- 
sicler.ibly more data for the neolithic period. In Antrim there 
are tr.ices of the beach 2sft. above the present sea-level which 
was probably formed in the period of the Littorina sea in north 
Eurojie, and in which are found the earliest certain human relics 
riie coast of Antiim was doubly important in neolithic times 
Its proximity to Scotland makes it possible that it received some 
of the earliest immigrants into Ireland. Further, its chalk deposits, 
protected Irom excessive erosion by a tapping of basalt, were 
iich in flint which was in great demand for the manufacture of 
weapons. It is rich in rude stone monuments. Amber beads 
suggest that Antrim remained in contact with north Europe via 
Scotland during the bronze age, and spiialitorm designs may have 
reached bronze age Ireland from north or from south Europe. 

The Romans did not land in Ireland The livihzing influence 
of the Continent was felt, however, even in remote Antrim St 
Patrick is said to have been brought back among the prisoners 
after an Irish raid on the coasts of Britain. He became a swine- 
herd on the western slopes of Slemish Later he studied on the 
Continent and returned as a bishop, founding many churches in 
north-east Ireland. 

During the period of Scandinavian influence, Norwegians, fol- 
lowed by Danes, penetrated along the lower Bann and also Bel- 
fast lough, and Irom these made raids into the surrounding coun- 
try To this period have been attributed the earlier round tow'ers 
found in Ireland, examples of which may be seen at Antrim and 
Annoy and on Ram island in Lough Neagh 

Antrim’s position in the far north delayed its conquest by the 
Normans. Henry II , however, authorized John de Courcy to go 
into Ulster. He marched north, defeated MacDonlevy and took 
his kingdom, consisting of modern Antrim and Down Ruins of 
castles may be seen perched on basalt crags fringing the coast 
from Carrickfergus to Dunluce and Dunscverick. The first-named 
has a commanding position of strategic importance and was oc- 
cupied by Edward Bruce during his e.xpedition to Ireland in 1315 
During Tudor times there was a considerable infiltration of Scots 
into Antrim which, therefore, has a mixed population, although 
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it was not included in the territory partitioned during the planta- 
tion of Ulster. It was a recognized division before the general 
establishment of shires. 

Economic Survey. — The chief centres of population in later 
times are in the lowlands and along the coastal fringe. With the 
e.xception of Belfast (q v.) and possibly of Larne, there is no 
large port around the coasts of Antrim. The numerous bays, 
however, afford shelter for small fashing villages and holiday re- 
sorts Larne has passenger communication with the Scottish 
ports of Stranraer and Ayr The fisheries of the Bann and of 
Lough Neagh are not only attractive to sportsmen but are also of 
commercial value, the chief centre being Toome. 

The platcau.x of east Antrim consist of heathery moorland with 
a few scattered peat deposits. They provide pasturage for sheep 
but are sparsely populated, most of the villages being in the 
valleys The more recent deposits of the valleys of the Batm and 
the Lagan, and also of the lowlands around Lough Neagh, form 
the richest agricultural areas. Oats, potatoes and flax are the 
principal crops The production of flax increased considerably 
during the World War but has been on the decrease since. The 
pea.sants of Antrim and of Ulster in general depend largely on the 
potato crop and have suffered so much in bad seasons that at- 
tempts are being made to encourage home industries and to or- 
ganize resources scientifically The cultivation of fruits is being 
encouraged and extended The valley of the Lagan pro\ides rich 
pasturage's which are famou.s as cattle-fattening centres 

The great linen and ship building industries of Antrim centre 
on Belfast (q V ) which is the metropolis of the area Other 
centies of the linen industry are Lisburn on the Lagan, and 
Ballymena on the Braid The former probably owes its im- 
portance to skilled Huguenot weavers who settled there after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes Industry in Antrim has been 
handicapped by absence of local supplies of coal and iron, but it 
has grown in Belfast to which such supplies can easily be brought 
by water, chiefly from Scotland Some coal for loial needs is 
mined at Ballycastle There are a few minor activities which 
should be noted W’hisky distilling is carried on at a few centres 
Bushmills in the north has several paper mills. Rock salt some 
Soft thick is mined near Carrickfergus. The Keuper clays yield 
material for bricks Bauxite, which is believed to be derived 
from the decay of lavas, is found between Ulenarm and Brough- 
.shane, in association with iron-ores, both these materials being 
worked commercially Bauxite occurs also near Ballintoy 

With the exception of the Great Northern railway line from 
Belfast to the south and west, with a branch from Lisburn to 
Antrim, the principal lines of communication are those of the 
L M S R The railway network depends largely on the physical 
features of the county. From Belfast there is a line up the fer- 
tile Lagan valley with connections to Antrim and Ballymena and 
thus along the west of the main mountain area to Coleraine 
Another line from Belfast skirts the important north shore of 
Belfast lough, through Carrickfergus to Larne Valley routes 
have been utilized to give this packet station inland connections 
with Ballymena and also with a line connecting Antrim and Bel- 
fast lough. Two other routes across the mountains of the east 
may be mentioned. From Ballymena a line runs some distance 
beyond Parkrnore; from Ballymoney there is a branch to Bally- 
( a.stlc Along the east coast the absence of important towns and 
the narrowness of the coastal plain have hindered development 
of communication, the chief centres being linked, as already 
stated, with inland towns rather than directly with one another 
along the coast. 

The county is divided into nine urban districts and nine rural 
districts and into seven poor law unions. It returns seven mem- 
bers to the parliament of Northern Ireland and two members 
to the parliament of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

ANTRIM, a town, County Antrim, Northern Ireland, in a 
valley half a mile from Lough Neagh. Pop (1926) 1.979- Near 
the town is one of the most perfect of the round towers of Ireland, 
93ft. high and 50ft. in circumference at the base, which may per- 
haps have been a protection against the Scandinavians who made 
Lough Neagh one of their bases. Antrim Castle also testifies to 
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(he strategic advantages of the site, which in more peaceful times 
led to the rise of a small market town, with manufactures of paper, 
linen and woollen cloth, commanding important routes. The 
town now has railway communications with Beltast, Larne, Cole- 
raine and othei important centies 

ANTRUM, a ch amber or recess When aiiplied to the human 
body, the unqualifled term u'lu.illy refers to the antrum of High- 
more or maxillary .‘.inns This is an air spate .situated in the 
cheek bone on either side of the nasal oriliee. It is the lamest ol 
the bony sinuses which coininnnuate with the nasal lavity It 
is lined with mucous membrane, and opens into the nasal cavity 
by a small hole at the highest point on its inner wall During the 
course of a cold its lining membrane is usually inflamed like that 
of the rest of the nose, and if its opening becomes closed by a 
plug of mucus or by swelling of the mucous meinbr.ine, pus may 
aceumuLite in the cavitv and give rise to lever and pain On 
account of the position of its opening, natural drainage is poor, 
and .sometimes it is necessary to make an artificial opening at a 
lower level, to facilitate irrigation and drainage Other antra are. 
the pyloric antrum, the lower third of the stomach between the 
large fundus and the narrow pyloric canal, the duodenal antrum 
or duodenal bulb, a dilatation in that part of the duodenum con- 
tinuous with the stomach; the tympanic or mastoid antrum, a 
small air space in the mastoid bone leading from the midillc ear 
to other air spaces in the mastoid 

ANTRUSTION, the name of the members of the military 
household of the Merovingian kings Any one ilesiring to enter 
the body of antrustions had to present himself armed at the 
royal palace, and there, with his hands in those of the ling, take 
a special oath m addition to the oath ol liilelily sworn by every 
subject at the king's accession In return for the .sirvices (0 
which he was bound the antrustion became specially entitled to 
the royal assistance and protection, and his wcrgeld was three 
times that of an ordinary Fiank. The antrustion was always of 
Frankish descent, and only in certain cxceiitional cases were 
(iallo-Romans admitted into the king's bodyguard The antrus- 
tions, belonging as they did to one body, had strictly delined 
duties towards one another, thus one antrustion was forbidden 
to bear witne.ss against another under penalty of 1 solidi 

The antrustions .Neem to hav'c played an imjiorliint part at 
the time of Clovis. Alter^varils, their role became less impoitant. 
For e.uh of their expeclitions, the kings raised an army of citizens 
in whmh the Gallo-Romans mingled moie and more with the 
Franks; they only kept one small permanent body which acted 
as their bodyguard, some memliers of which were from time to 
time told off lor other ta.-ks, such as that of foiming garilsons in 
the frontier towns. The institution seems to have disajiiieared 
during the anarchy with which the 81 h century opened 

See JM Deloche, La Trusth et Vantrustion royal som /es deut 
preni'hes race's (1873) ; H Brunner, Deut'sehe Rechlsgeschtrhtr, vol. 
II, pp 97 et seq., in Handbuch systematisihes dvr deutichen Rechls- 
'iVtssenschaft (1893) , G, Waitz, Deutsche Verfassunsisf^eschichle, 3rd 
eel vol. u. pp, 335 et srq. (189O) , P. Guilhermoz, Kwai sur les 
onlines de la noblesse au moven dge (1902). (C Pi ) 

ANT-THRUSH: 5ee J^itta 

ANTUNG, a treaty port in eastern south Manchuria on the 
Korean frontier (39® 59' N 124° 30' E ) It lies at the mouth of 
the Yalu river and is the natural outlet of its basin, which drains 
the tangled forested mountain country of cast Manchuria and 
wrest Korea. Its importance; as a timber market, especially sig- 
nificant by reason of the generJly treeless character of north 
China, is a result of this position. Antung has had long-standing 
trading relations with Chefoo in the silk trade in which An- 
tung has long been tributary to Chefoo but which she now threat- 
ens to supplant. The modern importance of Antung, however, is 
bound up essentially with its position as a frontier station through 
which the railway from Korea, whose communications are closely 
linked with those of Japan, pa^^ses into south Manchuria, across 
a long bridge over the Yalu. This railway connection is particu- 
larly significant in view of the Japanese direction of the develop- 
ment of south Manchuria Japan in fact monopolizes the foreign 
import trade of Antung and takes one-half of its exports of raw 
silk and bean products. At the beginning of the present century 
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timber was the most important export of Antung, but it has since 
given place to silk and to bean products. The total volume of 
trade has risen steadily from Hk Tls 4,763,238 in 1907, when the 
port was first opened to foreign trade, to Hk Tls. 93, 156,8 11 m 1926 
and among Chinese ports it has risen from 24th to 7th place 

ANTWERP, the most northern of the nine provinces of 
Belgium, conterminous with the Dutch frontier on the north 
Malines, Lierre and Turnhout are among its towns, but the chief 
one is the commercial metropolis of Belgium It is divided into 
districts (arrondtssements), viz, Antwerp, Malines, Lierre, Turn- 
hout and Boom Thc.se are subdivided into 23 cantons and 154 
communes Area 707,932ac , or i,io6sc| miles Pop. (1925) 
1,101,454, or 996 per sq. mile 

ANTWERP, a fortified city in Belgium on the right bank of 
the Schelde It is the capital of the province of the same name 
and Belgium’s commercial centre. 

In the 4th century Antwerp is mentioned as one of the places 
in the second Germany, and m the nth century Godfrey of 
Bouillon was for some years best known as marquis of Antwerp. 
Antwerp was the headquarters of Edward III during his early 
negotiations with van Artevelde, and his son Lionel, earl of 
Cambridge, was born there in 1 ^38. At the end of the 15th cen- 
tury, with the closing of the Zwyn, the foreign trading gilds or 
houses were transferred from Bruges to Antwerp, and the building 
assigned to the English is mentioned in 1510 In 1560, the highest 
point of its prosperity, six nations, viz , Spaniards, Danes and 
Hansa together, Italians, English, Portuguese and Germans, were 
named and over 1,000 foreign merchants were resident Guicciar- 
dini, the Venetian envoy, describes the activity of the port, into 
which 500 ships sometimes passed in a day, and as evidence of the 
extent of its land trade he mentioned that 2,000 carts entered the 
city each week. Venice had fallen from its first place in European 
commerce, but still it was active and prosperous. Its envoy, in 
explaining the importance of Antwerp, states that there was as 
much business done there in a fortnight as in Venice throughout 
the year 

The religious troubles that marked the .second half of the 16th 
century broke out in Antwerp as in every other part of Belgium 
excepting Liege In 1576 the Syianish soldiery plundered the town 
during what was called “the Spanish Fury,” and 6,000 t itizens were 



As THE TERMINUS OF THE BELGMN CANAL AND RIVER SYSTEM. ANTWERP 
CLEARS OVER 20 MILLION TONS OF SHIPPING FROM ITS PORT ANNUALLY 
THE QUAYS AND DOCKS SERVE INLAND AND OCEAN NAVIGATION 


massacred Eight hundred houses were burnt down, and over 
two millions sterling of damage was wrought in the town on that 
occasion 

In 1585 a severe blow was struck at the prosperity of Antwerp 
when Parma captured it after a long siege and sent all its Protes- 
tant citizens into exile The recognition of the independence of 
the United Provinces by the Treaty of Munster in 1648 carried 
with it a severe blow to Antwerp for it stipulated that the Schelde 
should be closed to navigation This impediment remained in force 
until 1863, although the provisions were relaxed during French 


rule from 1795 fo and also during the time Belgium formed 
part of the kingdom of the Netherlands (1815 to 1830). Antwerp 
had reached the lowest point of its fortunes m 1800. and its popu- 
lation had sunk under 40,000, when Napoleon, realizing its strate- 
gical importance, assigned two millions for the construction of 
two docks and a mole 

In 1830 the (ity was captured by the Belgian insurgents, hut 
the citadel continued to be held by a Dutch garrison under Gen. 



Antwerp is not only one of the world’s busiest ports but has 
A PROFOUND historic AND ARTISTIC INTEREST THE CATHEDRAL. THE 
BEST EXAMPLE OF GOTHIC CHURCH ARCHITECTURE IN BELGIUM. WAS 
BEGUN IN 1352 IT HAS A BEAUTIFUL TOWER 400 FT. HIGH AND 
contains many PAINTINGS BY FLEMISH MASTERS AND A HEAD OF 
CHRIST BY LEONARDO DA VINCI 

Chasse For a time this ollicer subjected the town to a periodical 
bombardment which inflicted much damage, and at the end of 
1832 the citadel itself was besieged by a French army. During 
this attack the town was further injured. In Dec 1832, after a 
gallant defence, Chasse made an honourable surrender 

Between 1878 and 1914 it was converted from a fortress to a 
fortified position by construction of an outer line of forts 5 to 
I rm from the city, but none of these had been completed when 
war was declared in Aug 1914. The Belgian Government left 
Brussels for Antwerp on Aug 17, 1914; and three days later the 
Belgian army took up a position behind the fortified lines. The 
bombardment began on Sept 28 and on Oct 9 the city surren- 
dered By that date only about a tenth of the population remained 
in the city. Some 300 houses were destroyed, mostly in the 
March6-aux-Souliers, the Avenue d’Amerique and the suburbs near 
the forts On Nov 19, 1918, the king and queen of the Belgians 
entered the city in state. 

Antwerp is finely laid out with broad avenues along the first 
enceinte. Long streets and terraces of fine houses belonging to 
merchants and manufacturers testify to its prosperity, and recall 
the 1 6th century distich that Antwerp was noted for its moneyed 
men (“Antwerpia nummis”). Despite war and disturbances it 
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still preserves many memorials of its early grandeur, notably its 
fine cathedral, begun in the 14th century, but not finished till 1518. 
Its tower of over 400ft. is seen from afar over the flat country. 
A second tower was planned but never erected. The proportions 
of the interior are noble, and in the church arc hung three of the 
masterpieces of Rubens, viz., “The Descent from the Cross,’’ “The 
Elevation of the Cross” and “The Assumption.” St. James is far 
more ornate than the cathedral, and contains the tomb of Rubens, 
who devoted himself to its embellishment. The old Bourse or 
Exchange (1531), said to be the first of its name in Europe, was 
burnt in 1858 and replaced by a new one in 187:; Fire has 
destroyed several other old buildings in the city, notably in i8gi 
the house of the Hansa League on the northern quays The 
Maison Plantin, the house of the great 15th century printer C. 
Plantin (<7 v ) and his successor Moretus, stands exactly as it did 
in the time of the latter The new picture gallery close to the 
southern quays is a fine building divided into ancient and modern 
sections The collection of old masters is very fine, containing 
many splendid examples of Rubens, Van Dyck, Metsys and the 
chief Dutch masters. Antwerp, famous in the middle ages and 
at the present time for its commercial enterprise, enjoyed in the 
17th century a celebrity not less distinct or glorious m art for its 
.school of painting, which included Rubens, Van Dyck, Jordaens, 
Breughel, the two Teniers and many others. 

Commerce. — In 1863 Dutch rights to levy toll were redeemed 
by purchase and since then Antwerp has grown rapidly from about 

500.000 tons of shiiiping inwards to 14,146,818 tons in 1913. The 
war made a complete break, hut after the war tiade rapidly sur- 
passed pre-war achievements, with a tonnage of 15,050,182 in 
1922, rising steadily to 22.794,896 in 1926. Docks were built pro- 
gressively before 1914, and include (1) the little or Bonaparte 
dock, (2) the Willem dock, also of Napoleon’s time, (3) the junc- 
tion dock, (4) the Kaltendijk, built i860, enlarged 18S1, (5) the 
Wood dock. (6) the Campini dock, (7) the Asia dock linked by 
canal with the Meuse, as well as the Schelde, (8) the Lcfcbvre 
dock, (9) the America dock, opened 1905 Post-war extensions 
include construction of a canal dock over three miles long which 
stretches from the old wet dock No 3 to the bend of the Schelde 
at Krui.sschans, where it ends in a maritime lock approximately 
886ft long and iisft, wide, with a depth ranging fiom 33 to 48fL. 
The dock it.self is maintained at a constant depth of about 39ft , 
and IS connected with the other docks in the harbour by a channel 
about 440yd long and i loyil wide Further schemes of exfen.sion 
included the construction of wet docks adjoining the canal dock 
and in 1925 the building of two wet and three dry docks was 
undertaken. The complete plan was designed to give the poit a 
total dock water area of i,334ac and a quayage length of 28 
miles. The necessary railway extensions bring the length of the 
port railway system up to 500 miles The improvements at Ant- 
werp are not confined to the construction of new docks. The quays 
flanking the Schelde, 3lm. in length, are of granite, with hyilraulic 
cranes, warehouses, etc. The 'onstruction of river boats for 
export to Africa was resumed after 1918, and this industry rapidly 
approached its former importance Shipbuilding projjer showed 
but little prosperity; ship-repairing is done. In 1927 the port 
obtained the right to export Alsatian potash to the amount of 

150.000 tons per annum and storage buildings for this are 
being built. 

Limits and Population. — At the time of the declaration of 
Belgian independence Antwerp's defence was its citadel and an 
enceinte of about 2 1 miles In 1859, in a general reorg.anization 
of Belgian defence, the old enceinte and the citadel with the 
exception of the Steen, now a historical museum, were removed 
A new enceinte of 8m was devised which is now being demolished 
to allow of further exten.sions In May 1927 the area controlled 
by the municiiiality was irureased by growth northwards to the 
extent of 3.500 hectares, with absorption of five villages. Napo- 
leon thought the left bank of the Schelde was the most natural 
line of expansion of Antwerp and there have been proj'ects of a 
tunnel under the river but nothing has yet been done 

In t 8 oo the population did not exceed 40,000 In 1846 it was 
88.487; in 1851, 95.501; in 1S80, 169,100; in 1900, 272,830; in 


1904, 291.949 or, with two incor{)orated suburbs, 361,723; in 1925 
the estimated population was 450.000 

See C. Scnbanii, OrtRtnes Antxcerpien\ium and -Inlwcrpm (1610), 
J. L ]Motk*>, Rise of the Dutch Republu (1859), E. Gens, Htslotre 
de la vtlle d’Anvtrs (1861), P. Genard, Anvirj> d trover', Irs d^es 
(2 vols, , W C Robinson, Autu'crp (1904), J Wegg, 

Antwerp, 1477-15^0 (1916), Decline of Antwerp under Philip of Spain 
(1924); T A Goris, Ktudr sur le<t colonies marchandes 4 .tiiirri 
(iq’S) See also Annuaire statist ique de la Belgique, and for riTent 
events bibliographies of the World War. 

ANTWERP, SIEGE OF, Sqit-Oct. 1914. This was the 
preliniinar> move ol the tiermans’ second hid for victory in the 
World War, after their opening sweep through Belgium and 
Northern France had been foiled in the Baltic of the Marne In 
rear of the Meuse the natural line of defence for the Belgian 
Army against an acKersary from the cast is the Schelde and the 
entrenched camp of Antwerp As a commercial metropolis Ant- 
werp was an obvious centre for arsenals, hospitals and .stores of 
munitions and provisions, and it became the army’s base of 
operations. By reason of its situation the fortress was also a 
refuge, if only a temporary one, and it was an excellent flank 
position for use against the lines of communication of the Ger- 
man Armies operating in the north of France. Through Ostend 
and Zeebrugge, Antwerp had easy means of communication with 
England Under the shelter of Antwerp and the Schelde, British 
troops could safely land in Flanders, operate in liaison with the 
Belgian Army, protect the Pas-dc-Calais coa.st with its sea traflic, 
vital to England, and prevent the Allied left wing from being 
turned and enveloped 

The Defences Described. — ^Thc entrenched camp of Antwerp, 
as It was in 1914, was the result of two distinct underlaking.s. the 
first carried out between 1850 and 1870 under the direction of 
brialmont, and comprising a line of detached forts placed about 
two to three mile.s from the agglomeration of building.s, and a 
polygonal enceinte on the outskirts of the city; the second, after 
1900, which provided a principal line of defence, at a distance 
of 5 to iim from the city jiroper, compo.scd of 17 forts about 
3m apart, with pcimanent redoubts in the intervals Forts and 
redoubts were constructed entirely of ordinary concrete, with 
vaults 2-50 mctios thick at the crown and surrounded by wet 
ditches, 33ff . wide 'ihe old fort line was about to be transformed 
into an aueintc dc the forts being organized for small 

weapons and connected by concrete redoubts and a grille 

these exten.sive works had necessarily to be s[)read over sev- 
eral years and on the outbreak of hostilities in ujr4, not one of 
the forts planned in 1006 was completed No ecjuipmcnt for fire 
observation and no observation posts existed and the necessary 
survey work for firing by the map was incomplete. The sub- 
structures and the armouring, constructed to resist the 21-cm 
mortar, were not calculated to face 30-5- or 42-cm proj'ectiles 
The total perimeter was oom of which 6m. were protected by 
inundations The defence force numbered only 40.000 men, most 
of whom had seen no military service for ten years The staff 
was entirely inadequate for the duties 

Operations Begin. — ^The retreat of the Belgian Army behind 
the Ncthc on Aug 20 (see Belgium, Invasion of), was only 
temporary. When the German I. Army wheeled through and 
past Brussels on its way to France, it dropped the III Res Corps 
under von Beseler, and three Landwehr brigades, to face north- 
ward as a flankguard against the Belgian Field Army in Antwerp 
Von Beseler look up his position on the line Grimberghen-over- 
de-Vaort-Acrsihol On Aug 25 and again on Sept 0 the Bel- 
gians, in co-operation with the Allied attacks on the frontiers and 
the Marne, made sorties from Antwerp and attacked his lines 
On the second of these occasions his situation was at one time 
critical A third sortie w’as being prepared toward Sept 20, when 
reports begun to come m of important German movements and 
of a quantity of very heavy artillery on the roads in the region 
north of Brussels. Falkenhayn, acting as chief of the general 
staff, had given the order to carry the fortress and the powerful 
materiel, which had laid in ruins the forts of Liege, Namur and 
Mauheuge, was being established in position between the Senne 
and the Grande Nethe, from Sempst to Heyst The total artil- 
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Map showing stages in the attack of the german army on the fortifications of ANTWERP IN 1914 
Antwerp, with its double ring of forts from which sorties could be made, became a menace to the right flank of the German army during its 
advance toward Paris in 1914. The Germans, therefore, decided to carry the fortress by means of the heavy artillery, which had already laid in 
ruins the forts of Llige, Namur and Mauheuge. The bombardment by 186 pieces of field artillery, among which were 13 super-heavy howitzers 
of 30 5 and 42 cm., began on Sept. 28, and continued for 4 days with clockliko regularity. The outer ring of forts was destroyed, and the 
Belgians compelled to evacuate them on Oct. 4. To save Antwerp itself from a destruction which would have been without military advan- 
Vige, the civil authorities capitulated on Oct. 10. The plan marks the various stages of the attack which, as will be seen, followed Napoleon's 
principle of striking always at the weakest spots with superior force 


Icry sliciipth of the (Iirm.ins hefoie Antwerp wa.s i86 pieces of 
field .irlilleiy, 48 long guns ol 10, 13, and 15 cm , 120 howitzers 
of and 21 cm and 13 !sui)er-hea\ > howit/sers of 30 5 and 42 cm 

Von Be.seler’s army group comprised at that time the 37lh 
Landwehr Bde. between Alost and Termonde, where it had served 
in Hank guard since Sept 14; the 4th Res Div between Ter- 
monde and the Willebroeck Canal; the Marine Div between this 
canal and the Dyle about Malines; the 111 Res, Corps from the 
Dyle to the Antwerp-Aerschot railway and the 20th Landwehr 
Bde north of Aerschot, with a group furnished by the III Res 
Corps further to the right front of Westerloo. 

Dn Sept. 27 the Belgian Field Army was distributed as fol- 
lows. The ist and 2nd Divs. between the Senne and the Nethe, 
from Willebroeck to Lierre, with the 5th Div. in reserve north 
ol the Nethe; the 6th and 3rd Divs between the Senne and the 
Schelde, the 4th Div. at Termonde and the Cravalry Div about 
Alost -Wet teren to cover the communications between Antwerp 
and the sea. 

The German Bombardment. — On the morning of the 2Sth 
the German bombardment was let loose along the whole front 
between Termonde and Lierre It .it once became clear that the 
attack was being concentrated on the south front of the fortiess 
Von Beseler had not the necessary forces to prosecute a siege on 
another side while still covering the communications through 
Brussels against a sortie Trusting in the proved powers of his 
weapons ol attack which, installed beyond the range of the Bel- 
gian gun, could fire as deliberately as on an experimental range, 
he decided to spare his infant ly, to destroy the forts and throw 


into confusion the lines of defence by gunfire, controlled by air- 
cnift These results attained, he proposed cautiously to ads. nice 
his infantry and gain a footing in the shattered forts and pulver- 
ized lines of defence. 

The bombardment was continued for four days with tlocklikc 
regularity. It was directed against four forts fWaelhem, Wavre 
Ste Catherine, Koningshoycht and Lierre) and the spates between 
them The concrete was inferior in quality to that of Liege and 
Namur, and galleries were pierced, men’s quarters destroyed, 
cupolas razed, jammed or made inaccessible, powder maga- 
zines blew up, fires broke out and the air in the shelters became 
unbrc'athable. Forts and trenches had been reduced to rubbish 
heaps by the time that the enemy, on Oct. i at s p m , delivered 
his assault. Resistance was offered everywhere except at Wavre 
Ste. Catherine, where the garrison had been driven away by the 
flames. 

The bombardment recommenced on Oct 2, increasing in pre- 
cision, and the inevitable happened The Dorpveld redoubt and 
Fort W'aelhem, which had been reduced to the last extremity, 
now surrendered The Tallaert redoubt blew up; the Koning- 
shoycht and Lierre forts, which had been ruined, were evacuated. 
On the night of Oct. 2-3, and on Oct. 4, all the defence troops 
were transferred to the north of the Nethe from Waelhem to 
Lierre The Belgian troops now began seriously to be disheart- 
ened For a fortnight past the race to the sea had been in 
progress in France, the battle front had reached Arras and 
Bethune and fresh German masses were tr.iveising Belgium in a 
westerly direction The question was, would the Allies win the 
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race in time to join hands with the Belgians on the Schelde? 
This junction was essential, even if it entailed the abandonment 
of the fortress. The king was strongly in favour of holding the 
fortress until the last extremity, in order to keep occupied the 
German troops and material now concentrated before it, and 
also to gain time for the formation of a Franco-British-Belgian 
front on the Dendre or on the Schelde, leaning on the Dutch 
frontier. 

Assistance from Britain. — Mr. Winston Churchill, at that 
time First Lord of the Admiralty, fully realized the role of the 
fortress as the bulwark of the Pas-de-Calais. W hen he heard that 
the Belgian Government was to leave the city he tame to take 
stock of the situation I'he king informed him personally ol 
the task he proposed for the Belgian Army on the extreme left 
of the Allies Entirely in agreement, Mr. Churchill returned to 
London to push forward the dispatch of English and French re- 
inforcements to Antwerp and, above all, to Ghent. 

The immediate result of Mr. Churchill’s intervention was the 
arrival at Antwerp on the evening of Oct. 3 of a brigade of 2,000 
men of the British Royal Naval Division The appearance of 
these, the first Allies the Belgian soldiers had set eyes on during 
the two months of the W.ir, roused enthusiasm, but unfortunately 
this assistance could be no more than a moral stimulus. Mean- 
time, von Beseler was bringing up his heavy batteries to ciush 
Fort Kessel, while his infaiitiy was making its way slowly into 
Lierre, being held up on the northern boundary of that town by 
the fire of the marine brigade on the sth To the south of the 
town four German battalions crossed the Nethe under cov’er of 
the bombardment and on the night of Oct 5-6 the 5th Belgian 
Division made what, in the circumstances, was a gallant altemiit 
to push them back into the liver 

This counter-attack, wath bayonets fixed and unloaded iifles, 
reached the Nethe at one point and caused the enemy serious 
alarm for a moment, but the fatigue of the attacking troops and 
the superiority of the German artillery rendered any permanent 
success impossible It was essential to save the Belgian Army 
from being surrounded, and the king decided that the field troops 
should cross the Schelde on the night of Oct 6-7 and march to 
join the Briti.sh 7th and 3rd Cavalry Divs then landing at Zee- 
brugge and Ostend, which were to move to Ghent in conjunction 
with a brigade of French marines The decision came just in 
time, for on Oct. 7 the Germans forced the Schelde at Schoon- 
aerde and pushed on toward Lokeren. 

The City Abandoned. — The continuation of the defence was 
entrusted to Gen Deguise with the garrison troops, the 2nJ Di- 
vision and the British Naval Division, which ha<l been I rought 
up to 10,000 men. The general phivcd these two divisions on the 
line of forts i to 8, where throughout the days of the 7th and 
Sth they stoically endured the usual bombardment An attempt 
to intimidate the governor by the bombardment of the city had 
no effect. The departure of the field army on the other hand, did 
affect the morale of the population and the fortress troops. The 
British Admiralty did not want the Naval Division to be sur- 
rounded and telephoned for it to be withdrawn, whereupon 
Deguise decided to withdraw the 2nd Division also, to abandon 
the city and to continue the defence on the left bank But the 
fortress troops had now reached the limit of their enduiance and 
the general, knowing the Germans to be near Lokeren, author- 
ized officers and units to leave 'the fortress and rejoin the field 
army. Meanwhile the civil authorities, seeing the city empty of 
troops and threatened with destruction by the fires which had 
been started by the bombardment, sent a deputation to von 
Be.seler to save the city from a disaster which could have no mili- 
tary advantage. The fortress was empty, the works out of action; 
on Oct 10 the governor signed the capitulation (Sec Belgium, 
Invasion of.) 

Biuuograpiiy — M Schwarte, Der Grosze Kricg igi4-i8 (1921-24) ; 
J. E. Edmonds, History of the Great War (19^1. etc.) ; I) Jcrrold, The 
Royal Naval Division (1923) ; Normand, Difense de Liige, Namur, 
Anvers en igi4 (1923) ; Tasnior ct Ovorstraeten, L'Armee beige dans Ui 
Guerre mondiale (1923); W. Churchill, World Crisis (1923-27); 
Menzel, La vMti sur V Evacuation d' Anvers en Tgi4 ( BruRes, 192s) 
{See also Worid War: Bibiiographv ) (R. van O.) 


ANU, a Babylonian deity, who, as the first figure in the triad 
Anu, Enlil and Ea, came to be regarded as the lather and king 
of the gods Anu is prominently associated with the city of Erech 
in southern Babylonia, but the cult was transferred to this place 
in prehistoric times from Der east of the Tigiis. At Erech he was 
closely a.s.sociatcd with the worship of his daughter, the heaven 
goddess Innini-Ishtar. The name signifies the “high one” and he 
was probably a gotl of the atmospheric legion above the earth — 
jx'rhaps a storm god like Adad (ij v ) In the old Babylonian 
jieriod; ie , before Hanmiuratii, Anu was regaided as the god ot 
the heavens and his name beiame in fact synonymous with the 
heavens, so that in some cases it is doubtful whether, under the 
term, the god or the heavens is meant To .Vnu wms as.signed the 
control of the heavens, to Enlil the earth, and to Ea the vvateis 
The summing up of divine powers manifested in the umv’erse in 
a threefold division repiesents an outcome of speculation in the 
schools attached to the temples of Babylonia, but the selection of 
\nu, Enlil and Ea for the three representatives of the three 
‘■pheres recognized, .shows that each ot the three must hav’c been 
legarded in his centre as the most important member in a larger 
or smaller group, so that their union in a triad maiks also the 
combination of the three pantheons into a harmonious whole 

In the astral theology of Babylonia and As.syria, Anu, Enlil and 
Ea became the three zones of the ecliptic, the northern, middle 
and southern /one respectively The purely theoietical character 
of Anu IS thus still further tmiphasized, and in the annals and 
votive inscriptions as well as in the incantations and hymns, he 
IS rarely introduced as an active force to whom a personal apiieal 
can be made His name becomes little more than a synonym for 
the heavens in general and even his title as king or father of the 
gods has little of the personal element in it A consort Anlum 
(or as some scholars piefer to read, Anatum) is assigned to him, 
on the theor>' that every deity must have a female associate, but 
Antum is a purely aititicial pioduct and is really a title of Ishtar 
as queen of heaven Anatum became the special name of Lshtar 
as “ladv of battle” She was identified with the Western Asiatic 
Ashratiim Anu and A-an-tum occur in the Hittite treaties of the 
i0th-i4th centuries, but it is not certain that the Syrian-t'anaan- 
ite war goddess Wnnt was borrowed from Babylonian Antum or 
Anatum In any case the Egyptian war goddess Wnat is an Asiatic 
importation. 

B'ijiioguamiy — On Anu sec Drimcl, Pantheon liahvUminim, No 
88, on .Antum, No. 26?; and for pos.sible cimnettion with Syrian 'Anat, 
American Journal of Semitic Languages (192^ |)p 2 < ff ) For works 
of lefeiencc see Bauvionmw and Assvkiw Rh ioiox 

ANUBIS: see Egypt, Religion. 

ANURA, the name lor that division of the Amphibia {i/v ) 
which includes the frogs and toads (t/c/u ); it is characteiized 
by the absence of a tail and the elongation of the hind legs 

ANURADHAPURA, the second and most famous capital 
of the ancient Sinhalese kings It is to-day the administrative 
capital of the North Central province, and is the resort of large 
numbers of Buddhist pilgrims. It was established in the 5th 
century bc., and was the seat of government at the time of the 
conversion of its king and his people to Buddhism by Mahinda, 
a son of Asoka. It sulfered much during the earlier Tamil 
invasions, and was evacuated by the Sinhalese in a d 7C0 m 
favmur of Polonnaruwa. It is situated in the close neighbourhood 
of the two huge artificial reservoirs of Tissa Wewa and Nuwara 
Wew'a (K its archaeological rennins the most remarkable are its 
huge pyramidal dugobas, constructed of small sun-dried bricks; 
its pokunas, or balhingriiools; and the foundations of monastic 
buildings and palaces. The city contains the famous Bo-tree 
believed to be originally a branch of the very tree under the 
shade of which Gautama attained to Buddhahood, miraculously 
transported from India in 245 n c. It is the oldest tree in exist- 
ence of which we have any historical record. The city was 
completely abandoned to the jungle until it was rediscovered 
and opened up by the British Government in the middle of the 
igth century It is on the main line of railway from Polghawela 
to Mannar. Jaffna and Trincomalec Population (Gensiis 1921), 
town, 7.781, province, 96,^25 
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ANUS, the terminal aperture of the intestinal tract. This is 
not to be confused with the rectum, of which it is the final portion. 
In the embryo the anus is closed by a membrane which normally 
ruptures shortly before birth. Encircling the anal canal are the 
muscle fibres which control the evacuation of faece.s. When con- 
tracted they throw the skin and mucous membrane into folds, giv- 
ing a wrinkled appearance. The common disorder called haemor- 
rhoids or piles is due to dilated veins which project from the 
anus and often bleed. Cancer of the rectum or anus may also 
cause bleeding 

ANVARI (Auhad-uddin Ali Anvari), Persian poet, born in 
Khorasan early in the 12th century, enjoyed the especial favour 
of the sultan Sinjar, whom he attended in all his warlike expedi- 
tions Anvari died at balkh towards the end of the 12th century. 
The Diwan, or collection of his poems, consi.sts of a .series of long 
poems, and a number of simpler lyrics. His longest piece. The 
Tears of Kliorassan, wa.s translated into English verse by Captain 
Kirkpatrick (see also Persia: Literature) 

ANVIL, a mass of iron on which material is supported while 
being shaped under the hammer. The blacksmith’s common anvil 
is made of wrought iron, often in 
America of cast iron, with a 
smooth working face of hardened 
steel. It has at one end a pro- 
jecting conical beak or bick for 
use in hammering curved pieces 
of metal; occasionally the other 
end is also provided with a bick, 
which is then partly rectangular 
in .section. There is also a square 
hole in the face, into which tools, 
such as the anvil-cutter or 

chi.sel, can be dropped, cutting _J 

edge uppermost. For power ham- The anvil, an implement dating 
mers the anvil proper i.s sup- the earliest attempts of 

ported on an anvil block of great 

massiveness, sometimes weighing over 200 tons for a 12-ton ham- 
mer, and this again rests on a strong foundation of timber and 
masonry or concrete. (See Forginc, ) 

ANVILLE, JEAN BAPTISTE BOURGUIGNON D’ 

(16Q7-1782J, perhaps the greatest geographical author of the 
i8th century, was born at Paris on July ii 1697. One of 
D’Anville’s main objects was to reform geography by putting 
an end to the blind copying of older maps, by testing the com- 
monly accepted positions of places through a rigorous e.xamina- 
tion of all the descriptive authority, and by excluding from 
cartography every name inadequately supported. Vast spaces, 
which had before been covered with countries and cities, were 
thus suddenly reduced almost to a blank 

D'Anville's hi.storical method was useful in his 1743 map of 
Italy, which first indicated numerous errors in the mapping of 
that country, and was accompanied by a valuable memoir (a 
novelty in such work) showing in full the sources of the design. 
A trigonometrical survey which Benedict XIV. soon after had 
made in the papal States strikingly confirmed the French geog- 
rapher’s results In his later years D’Anville did yeoman service 
for ancient and mediaeval geography; he mappecl afresh all the 
chief countries of the pre-Christian civilizations (especially 
Egypt), and wrote M(hnoire et abr^ge de ^SoqrapJiie anciemte et 
generale and Etats formes cn Europe aprls la chute de Vempire 
romatn en Occident (1771). His last employment consisted in 
arranging his collection of maps, plans and geographical materials. 
It was the most extensive in Europe, and had been purchased by 
the king, who. however, left him the use of it until his death, which 
occurred in Jan 1782, after he had been for two years in a state 
of mental and bodily decay. 

D’Anville's published memoirs and dissertations amounted to 78, and 
his maps to 211. A complete edition of his works was announced in 
1806 by de Manne in 6 vols. quarto, only two of which had appeared 
when the editor died in 1832. See Dacier’.s Eloge de d’Anville (1802) 
Besides the separate works noticed above, d’Anville’s maps executed 
for Rolhn’s Histoire ancienne and Histoire rotnaine, and his Traiti des 
m€sure\ anciennes et modernes (1769), deserve .special notice. 



ANWEILER or ANNWEILER, a town in the Bavarian 
palatinate, Germany, on the river Queich, 8m. W. of Landau. Pop. 
(1925) 4,180. A well-known red sandstone is quarried in the pic- 
turesque neighbouring hills of the Haardt, here called the Palati- 
nate Switzerland. On the Sonnenberg (i,0ooft.) is the ruined 
castle of Trifels, where Richard Coeur de Lion was imprisoned 
(1193). Industries include cloth-weaving, tanning, dyeing and 
.saw-milling, and trade is in wine. 

ANXUR: see Terracina 

ANZENGRUBER, LUDWIG (1839-80), Au.strian dram- 
atist and novelist, was born at Vienna, Nov, 29 1839, and died 
there on Dec. 10 1889. He earned a precarious livelihood by 
journalism, then became a clerk in the police department until 
1870, when he made a hit with his anti-clerical play, “Der Pfarrer 
von Kirchfeld.” Anzengruber made his greatest successes with 
plays of Austrian peasant life. Der M etneuibauer (1871) is a 
gloomy picture, but Die Krcuzelschreibcr (1872), Der G’mssens- 
wurrti (1874) and Doppelselbstmord (1875) are gay and witty 
comedies. Das vierfe Gebot (1877) is a problem play, and has 
affinities with Ib.scn’s A Doll's House Anzengruber also wrote 
a novel, Dcr Schaitdfteck (1876; remodelled 1884); and various 
short tales of village life collected under the title IVolken und 
Sonn’srhein (188S). 

An/engruber’s collected works, with a biography, were published 
in 10 vols, m 1890 (3rd cd , 1807); bis correspondence has been 
edited by A. Bctlelheim (1902). See A Bettelheim, L Anzengruber 
(i8qo), L, Rosner, Ermnerungen an L Anzengruber (i8qo) , H. 
Sittenberger, Studien zur Dramaturgie der Gegenioart (1899), S. 
Friedmann, L. Anzengruber (1902), 

ANZIN, a suburb of Valenciennes, north France, depart- 
ment of Nord, on the Scheldt Pop. (192b) 15.300. It is the 
centre of the French “house-coal” region, mining going back 
to 1717. Metallurgical industries include iron and copper found- 
ing and the manufacture of steam, engines, machinery, chain- 
cables and a great variety of heavy iron goods There are also 
glass-works and breweries. The region was much damaged dur- 
ing the World War. 

ANZOATEGUI, a north-eastern State of Venezuela, be- 
tween the Caribbean sea and the Orinoco river, bounded east by 
the gulf of Paria and west by the States of Guarico and Miranda. 
Pop (1926) 161,703. The State includes some of the oldest settle- 
ments in Venezuela. Its principal productions are coffee, sugar 
and cacao, and — less important — cotton, tobacco, coconuts, tim- 
ber, indigo and dye-woods. Its most important town is the capital, 
Barcelona. 

AONIA, a district of ancient Bocotia containing the moun- 
tains Helicon and Cithacron, and thus sacred to the Muses 

AORIST, the name given in Greek grammar to certain past 
tenses of verbs (first aorist, second aorist). (Gr kbpicros, in- 
definite ) Corresponding lenses in Sanskrit are also called aorist. 

AORNOS, SIEGE OF (326 bc). Two natural fortresses 
bearing the name of Aornos are mentioned in the campaigns of 
Alexander the Great. One has been identified as Tashkurgan, and 
the other as Pir-sar north of the Buner river. The name is a 
corruption of the Sanskrit avarana which means “enclosure,” or 
“fortress”; the Greeks interpreting this word by sound as meaning 
“the place to which no bird can rise.” The Aornos at Pir-sar was 
a natural stronghold with a flat summit consisting of arable 
ground and containing a supply of water. Alexander attempted 
to take it by occupying a ridge overlooking it and separated from 
it by a ravine. Failing, he constructed a mound from the moun- 
tain side to a small hill on a level with Aornos. The tribesmen 
took alarm and suggested a truce over the terms of which they 
argued, as their plan was to gain sufficient time to evacuate the 
rock secretly. Alexander discovering their intention allowed them 
to begin their retirement, then he fell upon them, slaughtered a 
large number and captured the stronghold. (J. F. C. F.) 

BiBLTOCRApnv — Arrian, Anabasis of Alexander; Diodorus Siculus; 
G. Grote, History of Greece (tqo 6) ; M. A Stein, Alexander the Great, 
The Times, Oct. 25 and 26 (1926) , 7'he Cambridge Ancient History, 
vol. vi. (1927). 

AORTA, the main systemic artery arising from the heart. It 
receives the blood, which has been aerated in the lungs, from the 
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left ventricle of the heart, and starts it on its way to all parts of 
the body. From the left ventricle the aorta arches first upward, 
then to the left and backward, and finally descends on the left of 
the spinal column through the thorax and abdomen to the fourth 
lumbar vertebra where it divides into two main branches, the 
common iliac arteries. From the aorta also arise the great arteries 
which supply the head and arms, and smaller arteries to the 
thoracic and abdominal organs The diseases most commonly 
affecting it are arteriosclerosis and syphilis By weakening its wall 
these diseases may cause an out-pouching of the aorta, called an 
aneurism, which sometimes ruptures, causing fatal haemorrhage 

AORTIC VALVE, a valve separating the left ventricle of 
the heart and the aorta It consists of three semicircular, pocket- 
like folds, whose free edges are directed away from the heart. 
Blood flows into the aorta with each beat of the heart, but be- 
tween beats the blood is prevented from flowing backward by the 
valve leaflets. The pockets fill with an eddying current of blood 
and their free edges meet exactly. When this valve is affected by 
certain diseases, notably, rheumatic fever and syphilis, the deli- 
cate leaflets become shrunken and thick and no longer perform 
their function The valve leaks, thus imposing an extra burden 
on the heart which sometimes leads to symptoms of heart failure 
The aortic valve is second only to the mitral in the frequency 
with which it becomes diseased 

AOSTA, EMANUELE FILIBERTO, Duke of (1869- 
), Italian general, was born Jan 13 i860, the eldest son of 
Prince Amedeo of Savoy, duke of Aosta, and thus a cousin of 
Victor Emmanuel III He adopted a military career, but this was 
interrupted by a serious illness, and when the World War began 
he was on the retired list Later, however, he was appointed (0 
the command of the 3rd Army Alter the war the City of Naples 
gav^e him the Palace oi Capodirnonle, which had been ceded to it 
by the King, and it was there that he fi.xed his residence He was 
for some years president of the Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro, an 
institution for providing recreation and instruction to the working 
classes after the day's work was over In June 1926 he was 
created marshal. 

AOSTA (anc Augusta Praetoria Salassonttn), town and epis- 
copal see, Piedmont, Italy, province of Turin, 80m N N W by 
rail from the town of Turin, and 48m direct; i,gioft above sea- 
level, at the confluence of the Buthier and Dora Baltea, and at 
the junction of the Great and Little St Bernard routes Pop 
(iQ2i) 8,420 (town), 10,015 (commune) The cathedral, recon- 
structed in the nth century, was much altered in the 15th 
and 17th; it has a rich treasury including .an ivory diptych of job 
with a representation of Honorius The church of St Orso, 
founded 425 and rebuilt in the i:in century, has good cloisters 
(1133), and there is a picturesque 15th-century priory 

The valley of Aosta fell to the Burgundian kings; and, after 
many changes, came under t'ount Humbert I of Savoy (Bian- 
camano) in 1032. The privilege of holding the assembly of the 
states-general was granted in 1180 An executive council was 
nominated from it in 1536, and continued until 1802 After res- 
toration of the rule of Savoy this was reconstituted by Charles 
Albert, king of Sardinia, at the birth of his grandson Prince 
Amedeo, who was created duke of Aosta Aosta was the birth- 
place of Anselm For ancient remains see Augusta Praetoria 
Salassorum 

See P, Toesca, Aosta (igii). 

APACHE, an aggregation of tribes or bands, forming with 
the Nav.iho the southernmost offshoot of the great Athabascan 
family of North American Indians, and noted for a ferocity, wili- 
ness and raiding disposition which have made their name a by- 
word. In general physical type they resemble the other south- 
western Indian.s on the ba.sis of anthropometric observations, but 
display a distinctive physiognomy which is perhaps to be inter- 
pretecl as the reflection of their habits of mind and life They 
never possessed national unity and were scarcely even organized 
into definite tribes, but since known have consisted of bands which 
variously separated, merged or shifted their location. Two main 
divisions are distinguishable: a group east of the Rio Grande, 
mostly in the mountains at the edge of the Great Plains, known 
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to the Spaniards as vaqueros (buffalo hunters) and llaneros 
(plainsmen) and comprising the modern Jicarilla, Mescalero and 
Lipan; and a group about the headwaters of the Gila in south- 
ern New Mexico and Arizona, which included the Chiricahua, 
Coyotero, Pinaleno. Arivaipa and others The former took on cer- 
tain customs oi the Plains tribes; both groups have also absorbed 
religious and other cultural traits from the Pueblo, although re- 
maining essentially non-.igricultural, unsettled and predatory. 
The eastern group was found m its historic range by the Span- 
iards in 1540; the western mav not yet have arrived m Arizona 
by that date It is probable that Apache and Navaho were an 
undifferentiated people not many centuries ago, but that the lat- 
ter, on occupying the San Juan drainage between the several 
branches of the Pueblo, absorbed more culture from closer con- 
tact with these relatively advanced peoples, and gradually came to 
pre^sper and increase The Apache were not so much brave as ex- 
tremely skilled m raiding and guerrilla fighting They terrorized 
the south-west, the western Plains and Texas and northern Mex- 
ico The Chiricahua were not finally subdued until 1886 alter 
many years of intermittent and often dramatic warfare under 
Cochise, Victorio and Geronimo against American and Me.xican 
troops The total population in 1903 was 6,000 — probably as great 
as at any time in their history 

In Paris, the name Apache is given to a class of criminals to de- 
scribe whom in America the name thug was borrow-ed Irom India. 

APALACHEE, a tribe of North American Indians of Mu.sk- 
hogean stock They have been known since the i6th century, and 
formerly ranged the country around Apalachee Bay, Florida. The 
name is apparently Choctaw, meaning “people on the other side.” 
About 1600 the Spanish Franciscans founded a successful mission 
among them, but early in the 18th century the tribe suflered de- 
feat at the hands of the British, the mission churches were burnt, 
the priests killed, and the tribe practically annihilated, more than 
one thousand of them being sold as slaves 

See Handbook of American Indians, ccl. F. W. Hodge (Washington, 
1907). 

APALACHICOLA, a city of Florida, U S A ; a port of entry 
and the county seat of Franklin county, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
about 150m. S E of Pensacola, at the mouth of the Apalachicol.i 
river and on a bay of the same name It is served by river and 
coasting steamers, and oy the Apalachicola Northern railroad, 
which connects at I’ort St Joe with Gulf and trans-Atlantic 
steamers, and at River Junction with the Atlantic Coast Line, 
the Seaboard Air Line, and the Louisville and Nashville railways. 
In 1025 the population was 3,003 (Stale census) of whom 1.346 
were negroes. The bay is well protected by several islands, and 
before the development of railways in the Gulf States Apalachi- 
cola was one of the principal centres of trade, ranking third among 
the Gulf ports in 1835. In 1925 the total commerce of the bay 
was 22,906 tons, valued at $2,060,082 Oysters and shrimps, fish, 
resin and turpentine, were the principal commodities handled. 

APAMEA (APAMEIA), the name of several towns in 
western Asia 

1, A treasure city and stud-depot of the Scleucid kings in the 
valley of the Orontes, so named by Seleucus Nicator, after Apama, 
his wife. Destroyed by Chosroes in the 7th century a.d , it was 
partially rebuilt and known as Fdmia by the Arabs; and over- 
thrown by an earthquake in iiS2 

See R. F. Burton and T. Drake, Unexplored Syria; E Sachau, 
Retse in Syrien (1883) 

2. A city in Phrygia, founded by Anliochus Soter and named 
after his mother; near, but on lower ground than, Celacnae. Here 
the Marsyas leaves the hills to join the Maeandcr, and it became 
a seat of Seleucid power, and a centre of Graeco-Roman and 
Graeco-Hebrew commerce. There Antiochus the Great collected 
the army with which he met the Romans at Magnesia, and there 
two years later the treaty between Rome and the Scleucid realm 
was signed After Antiochus’ departure for the East, Apamea 
lapsed to the Pergamenian kingdom and thence to Rome in 133, 
but it was resold to Mithridates V., who held it till 120 After 
the Mithridatic wars it liecaine a great centre for trade carried on 
by Italians and by Jews In 84 Sulla made it the scat of a 
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conventus of the Asian province, and it long claimed primacy 
among Phrygian cities. Disorganization in the 3rd century ad 
led to decline, and though the city was the scat of a bishop it did 
not revive because trade routes were diverted to Constantinople. 
The Turks took it first m 1070, and from the 13th century on- 
wards it was always in Muslim hands An earthquake completed 
its ruin The site is now partly occupied by Dineir (7 v ), 
.ilso called Ceikler, which is connected with Sm>rna by railway; 
there are considerable reni.uns, including a great number of im- 
portant Graeco-Roman inscriiitions 

Scr W M Ramsiv, Cilirs and litsltnprir^ ni Phryiitit, \ol ii ; 
Cl. Weber, Jhncir-Cclhirs (1893); D Cl Hogarth m Journ Hell. 
Studies (188S) , O. Iliisthfeld in Tram Berlin Anidemy (1875). 

3 A town on the left bank of the Euphrates, at the end of a 
bridge ol boats izrtt^nui)] the Til-llarsip of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, now Hirejik (qv ). 

4 The earlier Myrlea of Rithynia, now Mudania (q v ), the 
port of Hnisa The name was gi\en it by Pru^as I , wlin rebuilt it 

5 A city menlioned by Steph.mus and Pliny as situated near 
the Tigris, the identilication of whuli is still uncertain. 

6 A Greek city in Parthia, near Rhagae 

APARRI, a municipality (with administrative centre and 15 
barrios or districts) of the province of Cagayan, Luzon, Philippine 
islands, situated on the C\ig.iyan river near its mouth, about 55m 
N of the capital Tuguegaiao, with which it has communication 
by smalt steamers Poiiulation (1918) 20,603, of whom 10.4S9 
were males; there were only five w’hites; literacy (based on 
ages from ten yeais up) 36 5 G' The valley, with its short dry 
season, is one of the largest tobacco-tiroduiing regions in the 
Philippines The municipality, which has a considerable coastwise 
trade, had in 1918 41 manufacturing establishments of all kinds, 
with capital of 146,800 pesos and a product valued at 265.300 
pesos. It has a meteorological station, and in 1918 12 schools of 
all kinds The inhabitants arc mainly Ibanags and Ilocanos Gov 
Guido clc Lavezares visited it in 1572 and Luis Gomez Dasmaiinas 
somewhat later. In 1S98 Filipino insurgents under Col Daniel 
Tirona landed at the port. Civil government under the United 
States was established in 1901, 

APARTMENT HOUSE. In Great Britain, the term 
“apartment house” would be understood to mean a house let 
olf in tenements or “lodgings” A British domestic dwelling 
erected for the specific purpose of providing separate dwellings, 
each with its separate entrance, is termed a block of “Hats” and 
each of its separate dwelling places is called a “Hat ” In the 
United St.ites, on the other hand, a building specially built to 
form a group of separate dwellings is known as an apartment 
house This is one of many .striking illustrations of the iliffcrent 
uses of the same English wend in Great Britain and America, for 
whereas in New York an "apartment” mcMiis a separate dwelling, 
and sometimes a very highly rented one, in London it means a 
poor type of accommodation without a separate entrance in a 
lodging house, or tenement house in a poor ejuarter. 

Apartment Houses in American Cities. — Formerly apart- 
ment houses were features exclusively of large cities such as 
New York and t'hicago The few in other cities were exceptions 
standing in sharp contrast to the general character of residences 
These were largely housi-s in which a single family lived, or in 
neighbourhoods of some cities two-family houses In recent years, 
however, there has been a widespread definite trend from this 
long-prevailing condition to apartment-house life As officially 
defined, an apartment house is any building arranged for three 
or more families living independently of one another and doing 
their owm cooking on the premises Actually, the great number 
of apartment houses contain a multitude of families the number 
of which may range from a dozen to 00 and to more in some of 
the extremely large buildings 

An outgrowth of the tenement house, the apartment house is 
only a higher-class application of the same plan of domiciling 
many families in a single budding Until recent times, this mass- 
ing was considered wholly as the special lot of the poor in the 
congested districts of certain large cities. That families should 
live in such a state, tier above tier, was looked upon as an odious 


existence and as a sure proof of their low standing. Possession 
of a private house gave a distinct prestige, and even after the 
apartment house evolved from the tenement the general senti- 
ment favouring the idea of a house for a family was long dom- 
inant But either by choice or necessity the attitude of a con- 
siderable part of the American people toward apartment-house 
life has undergone a great change. Apartment-house life is now 
accepted as normal by all cla.sses up to the multi-millionaire 

Apartment houses differ from tenements in the character of 
building and equipment The tenement barrack is the cheapest 
and ugliest form in which families are grouped. Lower types of 
apartments retain some of the defects of the tenement as, for 
instance, the need of walking up many Hights of stairs On the 
other hand, they are better designed, have generally more light 
and air, arc furni.shed with better conveniences and present a 
more inviting appearance In the varying upper grades of apart- 
ment houses elevator and other service is supplied The final 
.stage of apartment houses is reached in the costly places occupied 
by the very rich, with their elaborate suites of spacious rooms 
having every facility to minister to luxurious desires and gratify 
.social ambitions. 

Spread of the Apartment Movement. — ^Thc greatest and 
most impressive change in the residential composition of American 
cities was shown by the results of a ciuestionnairc on housing sent 
early in 1927 by the U.S Bureau of Labor Statistics In the 
list were more than three hundred American cities having a 
population of 25,000 or more Full reports received from 294 
cities showed that of the total expenditures for building construc- 
tion ol all kinds in the year 1020 a little over a fourth — 25 — 
was spent for one-family dwellings But the next highest expen- 
diture was for apartment hou.scs; the proportion — 21 — almost 
approached that for onc-family houses. In 1921 the construction 
of apartment houses was nearly two and a half times less than 
that of one-family dwellings — 54,814 to 130,873 But year after 
year apartment-house building gained until in 1920, with a record 
of 209,742, it much exceeded the 188,074 one-family dwellings 
built. The year 1920 marked the turning point It was the first 
year in which, in 257 American cities, apartment-house construc- 
tion predominated over that of one-fatnily houses In that year 
apartment-house construction accounted for almost onc-half of 
all the money spent for family habitations in those cities con- 
sidered as a whole. 

The widespread transition to apartment houses was further 
shown by the total percentages of families provided for by hous- 
ing construction in the 257 cities during the si.x-year period The 
percentage for one-family houses decreased from 583 in 1921 
to 40 7 in 1926 and that for two-family houses from 173 to 13 q 
The loercentage foe apartment houses almost doubled, rising from 
244 to 454. Duiing the six years nearly 848,000 apartment 
houses were built. 

Commenting upon these significant figures the report declared 
that they tended to show that Americans were becoming a raie 
of cliff dwellers. In the period from 1921 to 1926 there had been 
an increase of 105 in the number of families provided for 
by the building of all i lasses of dwellings. The number of families 
accommodated in apartment houses had increased 282 b%. 
Shrinking percentages revealed the lessening number of families 
seeking homes in one and two-family houses The increase m 
the ca.se of onc-family houses was a fraction more than 43'', 
and in that of two-family houses a shade over 05%. 

Effects in Various Cities. — The movement to apartments 
differed greatly in particular cities. There arc in the United States 
fourteen cities of more than 500.000 population each. New York 
city has always been regarded as the leader in constant apartment- 
house building But the returns showed that Bo.ston, in 1921, 
provided for more families by apartment-house construction 
than any other city in the United States In that year 54% of 
all the families accommodated in up-to-date dwellings in Bo.s- 
ton took rooms in apartments San Francisco and Chicago 
each erected, in 1021, a relatively larger number of apartment 
units than did New York city. In 1925, however, New York 
regained the lead in' the building of apartment houses; nearly 
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6 i% of all families provided for were accommodated in new 
dwellings of the apartment t>pe, and this proportion increased in 
igro to more than 

The wide ditfcrcnccs in apartment building were exemplified 
in the cases of Los Angeles and San Francisco In the former 
city fully half of the total families provided for m (he years 
IQ2I, 1925 and IQ 20 by new hou>ing construction went into single- 
family dwellings San Francisco, on the other hand, showed a 
larger proportion of families provided for in apartment houses 
than in one-family dwelling.s 

The proportion of laniilies jirovided for by new apartment- 
house construction in various cities was as follows. New Yoik 
led with 71 O';,',, Chicago closely following with hoy. Then 
came St. Louis with 58.^, Washington 503, San Framisio '?3 3, 
Boston 420, Los Angeles 30 8, Detroit 35, Cleveland 280, 
Pittsburgh 243, Buffalo and Milwaukee 103','. each. 

Philadelphia and Baltimore have retained their traditional 
character as cities of piivate homes. Although Philadelphia has 
grown greatly in the last decade, it still has few aiiartments as 
compared with other cities In iqiCt about 80*;^ of Philadelphia 
families lived in private houses In Baltimore, where but a small 
number of apartments have been built, the proportion was con- 
siderably larger Less than 20;;, of C'hicagos population li\e in 
private houses; in Boston nbout and in the borough of Man- 
hattan, New York City, less than .p/c . 

Tendency to Fewer Rooms.— According to (he Tenement 
House Department of New York City the movement of both rn h 
and poor is to apartment life The servant problem has been 
torcing even the rich and well-to-do to abandon city private 
homes Many of the rich also have seaside or country mansions 
to which they can go at will Pa>ing $20,000 to $30,000 yearly 
rentals for sumptuous apaitments they find in them a superior 
.service, and although they have personal serv'ants the number 
is many less than that required for a large private house. 

The highly expensive apartments on Park avenue and on Fifth 
avenue, New York City, usually contain from nine to 16 sound- 
proof roomsj frequently arranged in duplex or triplex style 'Phe 
larger apartments include a number of chambers and dressing 
rooms, ample cupboards, a commodious living room, a dining 
room, a library and a foyer, a kitchen, several rooms for mauls 
and a number of baths 

Apart from the rich, the overwhelming general tendency has 
been tovvaid living in fewer rooms The lecorcls of the New 
York City Tenement House Department show that since 1902 
the average number of rooms in apartments for the whole city 
has decreased from 4 Oo to 350 The three-room apartment is 
now the established unit in demand. To an extent, this has be- 
come increasingly true of other cities 

One reason is increased rents due to high building and livdng 
costs and to mounting taxation Other influential factors arc the 
opportunities afforded by the automobile and by other means for 
out-of-door enjoyment ho much time is spent out of the apart- 
ment that only rooms for actual living needs are considered 
essential. 

'Phis process has been hastened by the spread of apartment 
hotels with their average two-room apartments and by the prev- 
alent practice of many members of servantlcss households eat- 
ing their mcMls in restaurants or in other public host dries Even 
among high-class apartment renters there has been a pronounced 
tendency to ^mailer apartments Not long ago seven to nine- 
room apartments on Riverside drive, New York City, were m 
fashionable demand In recent years renting (hem has become so 
difificull that the owners converted many of the buildings into 
smaller apartments. 

Co-operative Apartments. — ^Thesc are houses in which the 
tenant owns his own apartment by buying outright or by instal- 
ment purchase Beginning about the year 1920 this movement 
made considerable progress, appealing both to the very rich and to 
persons of moderate means. By 1927 the majority of apartments 
in at least 150 co-operative apartment-buildings in New York 
City had been sold Sums paid varied from $750 to $20,000 a 
room, the price depending upon the building’s position and cliarac- 
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ter, and the apartment’s «;p.ace, style and .arrangement In Chicago, 
Washington, DC, and Los Angeles the co-operative apartment 
mov'cment has been conspicuously successtul lii various other 
cities the movement is passing through its initial stages Scr I'r at. 

See R W. Sextun, Amennin Aparimmt IIouu'k of Fo dav, Illus- 
trating Plans, Details, Exitnors and Intaiors of Modtm Citv and 
Suburban Apartment Ilousts Tlnoio^hout the I’nitcd Stuhs (ig.:!)); 
Tennis J Von der Bent, The Plunnnn^ of {pnrtmint llnusts, Teiie- 
mtnts and Country Jlrusis (uu;), I'ledeiu (iiKu ‘Siutes^lul 
Co-operative Ap ii (merit Hiiilflirnis’ (ui (he \ri hilt < I mat Tonini, .Nov. 
11)20 p iS 7 -iSg), F C Blown, “rendeiuiis m Aji.utnu'ni itoiiso 
Dc-MKii” (in the irihilei tmal Kt( Old, ii)<\ 22, v jg, p iSg 502,v. 50 
P 14-63. 102-117, igg-2i 1, 370-1S7, tSi) 50;, V SI. p 02-70, is2-i()0, 
210-268); J T Bovfl, “Haiden .Vp.utments in Cities” (in the Irchi- 
tiitural Rfiord, imo, V 48, p s 1-7;, 121-1 is) 

APATHY. Jn the lustory of moral philosojihv the term 
apathy indicates the negative side ol an ideal of life th.it is 
characterized positively by peace ot mind and the rational 
guidance of conduct, and negatively by (he absence of passions 
and emotional excitement Siuh an ideal is charai (erislir of 
eastern philosophy generally, also ol ancient .Stonism, and even 
ol certain forms of ancient Epicureanism Of modern phiIosophn>s 
Spinozisni is fre<iuen(Iy identified with (his ideal of Iite Cer- 
t.imly .Spinoza identified human bondage with the dominance of 
the passions, which man must master in order to be free But one 
must not c.xaggcratc the unemotional side of Spiiio/isin so f.ir 
as to lose sight of its highest ideal of life— the intellictu.il love 
of God 

111 p.sychology and in popular us,ige the term apathy denotes 
merely an absence of feeling or of interest, and is sometimes 
svnonjnious with lisllcssiiess, 01 abseme of emotion.il .sensi- 
bility In this sense apathy may be a svmplom ot certain patho- 
logical mental conditions, such as melancholy 

APATITE, a widely distributed mineial, which, when found in 
large masses, is of considerable economic value as a jihosphate 
It WMs named from the (Ireek aTrarae, to deceive, Uecause it 
had previously be«>n mistaken lor other minerals, suih as ber>l, 
tourmaline, chr>solite, amelhvsl, etc Two chemical varieties of 
apatite are to be distinguished, namely a fluor-apatite (CaFj 
Ga.PO,,, and a chlor-apatite (.CaCl )Ca,l‘ O,, Apatite freciuenlly 
occurs as beautifully developed crystals, sometimes a foot or 
moie in length, belonging to that class of the hexagonal system 
111 which there is p>rami(lal hemihedrism In this type of sym- 
metry, of which apatite is the best example, Ihete is only one 
plane of symmetry, whiih is perpendicular to the he.xad .ixis 

In Its general appearance, apatite exhibits wide variations. 
Crystals m.iy be colourless and tiansparent oi w'hite and opaque, 
but arc olten coloured, usually some shade of green or brown, 
occasionally violet, sky-blue, yellow', etc Hardness 5, specific 
gravity 3 2 

With regard to its mode of oceunence, apatite is found un<ler 
a variety of conditions In igiu'ous rocks of all kinds it is in- 
vaiiably present in small amounts as minute aucular crystals 
The extensive deposits oi chlor-ajialile near Kragero and B.imle, 
near Brevik, in .southern Norway, arc in connection with gabbio, 
the felspar of which has been altered, by emanations cont.iinirig 
chloiinc, to scapolite, and titanium minerals h.ive been developctl 
'Fhc apatite occurring in connection with granite and veins of tin- 
stone is, on the other hand, a fluor-ajialile .Siietial mention may 
be made here of the beautiful violet crystals of fluor-ajiatitc which 
occur in the veins of tm-orc in the Eizgebirge, and ol the bril- 
liant bluish-grcen cr>stals emiusimg cavities in the granite of 
Lu.\ullian in Cornwall Another common mode of occurrence of 
apatite is in mctamorjihic ciystallmc rocks, especially in crysl.d- 
line limc.stoncs, in eastern Canada extensive veins of apatite 
occur in the limestones associated with the Laurentian gneisses. 

(L J S) 

APATURIA, an ancient Greek fcstiv.sl which was held annu- 
ally by nearly all of the Ionian (owns (Heiodotus i 147) At 
Athens it took place in the month of Pmmepsion (Oct -Nov ), 
and lasted three days, on which occasion the various phratries 
(te , clans) of Attica met to discuss their affairs The name 
probably means the festival of “common relationship ” On the 
first day, called Dorpia, banciuets were held towards evening at 
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the meeting-plate of the phratries or in the private houses of 
members. On the second, Amrrhusis, a sacrifice of oxen was 
offered at the public cost to Zeus Phratrios and Athena. On the 
third day, Kouredtis, children born since the last festival were 
presented by their fathers or guardians to the assembled phra- 
tores, and, after an oath had been taken as to their legitimacy, 
and the sacrifice of a goat or a sheep, their names were inscribed 
in the register. On this day also, it was the custom for boys still 
at school to declaim pieces of poetry, and to receive prizes (Plato, 
TimaenSy 21 b ) 

APE, the generic English name, till the i6th century, for ani- 
mals of the monkey tribe, and still used specifically for the tail- 
less representatives of the order Primates {q v ). 

APELDOORN, town in the province of Gelderland, Hol- 
land, and a junction station, 26im by rail east of Amersfoort 
It is connected by canal north and south with Zwolle and 
Zutphen respectively. Pop. (igoo) 25,834, (1927) 56.597 The 
neighbourhood of Apeldoorn is picturesque an<l well wooded 
Close by is the Loo, a country-seat of the royal family, originally 
a hunting-lodge of the dukes of Gelderland Apeldoorn possesses 
large paper-mills, which have flourished greatly during and since 
the World War. 

APELLA, the title of the assembly at Sparta, corresponding 
to the Ecclesia in other Greek States Every full citizen who had 
completed his 30th year was entitled to attend the monthly 
meetings The presiding officers were at first the kings, but later 
the ephors, and the voting was conducted by shouts, in case of 
doubt the votes were counted Lycurgus had ordained that the 
apclla must simply accept or reject the proposals submitted to it 
The actual debate was confined to the kings, elders, ephors and 
perhajis the other magistrates The apclla voted on peace and 
war, treaties and foreign policy in general: it decided which of 
the kings should conduct a campaign and settled questions of 
disputed succession to the throne, it elected elders, ephors and 
other magistrates, and voted on legal proposals 

See G. Gilbert, Comtitutwnal Anliqutlies of Sparta and Athens 
(Eng trans., 1805) , L Whibley, Companion to Greek Studies (3rd 
cd., 1910), with useful bibliography. 

APELLES (4th century bc ), probably the greatest painter 
of antiquity He lived in the time of I’hilip of Maccdon and his 
son Alexander He was of Ionian origin but became a student at 
the celebrated school of Sicyon, where he worked under Pamphilus 
He thus combined the Dorian thoroughness wuth the Ionic grace. 
He became the recognized court painter of Macedon, and his 
picture of Alexander holding a thunderbolt ranked with the 
Alexander with the spear of the sculptor Lysippus Other works 
of Apelles had a great reputation, such as the portraits of the 
Macedonians Clitus, Archelaus, and Antigonus. the procession of 
the high priest of Artemis at Ephesus, Artemis amid a chorus of 
maidens, a great allegorical picture representing Calumny, and 
the painting representing Aphrodite rising out of the sea Of 
none of the.se works ha\T we any copy, unless indeed we may 
consider a painting of Alexander as Zeus in the house of the 
Vettii at Pompeii as a reminiscence of his work We arc told 
that he attached great value to the drawing of outlines, practising 
every day The talc is well known of his visit to Protogenes, and 
the rivalry of the two masters as to which could draw the finest 
and steadiest line The power of drawing such lines is conspic- 
uous m the decoration of the red-figured vases of Athens Apelles 
allowed the superiority of some of his contemporaries in particular 
matters according to Pliny he admired the dispositio of Melan- 
thius, i e , the way in w'hich he spaced his figures, and the meusurae 
of Asclepioclorus, w’ho must have been a great master of sym- 
metry and proportion Apelles was also noted for improvements 
\Nhich he introcUu c-cl in technique He had a dark glaze, called by 
Pliny atrainentum, which served both to preserve his paintings 
and to soften their colour 

APELLICON, a wealthy native of Teos, afterwards an 
Athenian citizen, a famous book collector He not only spent 
large sums on his library, but stole original documents from the 
archives of Athens and other cities of Greece Being detected, 
he fled, but returned when Athenion (or Arislion), an opponent 


of the Romans, had made himself tyrant of the city with the aid 
of Mithradates, He died a little later, probably in 84 b c. 

Apellicon purchased from the family of Neleus of Skepsis in 
the Troad manuscripts of the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus 
(and their libraries), which Theophrastus himself had given to his 
pupil Neleus. They had been concealed in a cellar and were in 
a dilapidated condition Apellicon filled in the lacunae, and 
brought out a new, but faulty, edition In 84 Sulla removed 
Apellicon’s library to Rome (Strabo xii. p 609; Plutarch, Sulla, 
26) Here the mss w'cre handed over to the grammarian Tyran- 
nion, who took copies of them, on the basis of which the peri- 
patetic philosopher Andronicus of Rhodes prepared an edition 
of Aristotle's works. Apellicon’s library contained a remarkable 
old copy of the Iliad. 

APENNINES, a range of mountains traversing peninsular 
Italy, forming the backbone of the country (Gr., ’Airevvivo^, 
Lat. Appenmnus — in both cases used in the singular). The name 
probably derives from Celtic pen, a mountain top. it originally 
belonged to the northern part, from the Maritime Alps to Ancona 
Polybius probably first applied it to the whole chain, extending 
the name as far as Marseille. Classical authors use the name for 
the whole. The total length is some 800m and the maximum 
width 70 to 80m 

Divisions. — Modern geographers divide the range into three 
parts, northern, central and southern i The Northern Apen- 
nines stretch from the Maritime Alps at the Bocchelta dpH’Altare, 
some sm W. of Savona on the high road to Turin They are 
divided into Ligurian, Tuscan and PImbrian Apennines. The 
Ligurian Apennines extend as far as the jiass of L,i Cisa in the 
upper valley of the Magra (anc. Macro ) above Siiezia, at first 
they follow the curve of the Gulf of Genoa, and then run south- 
east parallel to the coast On the north and north-east the Ligurian 
Apennines give rise to Scrivia (Oluhria), Trebbia (Trebia) and 
Taro (I'anis), feeders of the Po The Tanaro (Tanarus), though 
largely fed by tributaries from the Ligurian Apennines, itself rises 
in the Maritime Alps. The south side rises steeply from the sea, 
is fertile and highly cultivated, and has favourite wjnter resorts 
(5ee Rivifra). Monte Bue reaches 5.Qi5ft Railways cross from 
Savona to Turin, from Genoa to Ovada and Asti, the main lines 
from Genoa to Arquata Scrivia, the junction for Turin and Milan 
(both the latter pass under the Monte dei Giovi, the ancient Mons 
loventius, by which the ancient Via Postumia ran from Genua 
to Dertona), and (a long way farther south-west) that from 
Spezia to Parma under the pass of La Cisa All traverse the ridge 
by long tunnels The Ligurian Apennines have many hydro- 
electric plants, and arrangements have been made for interdiangc 
between them and the Alpine plants as required 

The Tuscan Apennines extend from the pass of La (hsa to the 
sources of the Tiber The main chain continues to run east-south- 
east across the peninsula Many streams run north and north- 
east into the Po, including the Secchia (Sccia) and Panaro (Scul- 
tenna ) ; farther east, most of the rivers feed the Reno (anc 
R/ienus). The Ronco (Bedesh) and Montone (Utis), which flow 
into the sea together east of Ravenna, were also tributaries of 
the Po, and the Savio (Sapis) and the Rubicon seem to be the 
only streams from this side of the Tuscan Apennines that ran 
directly into the sea in Roman days From the south-west side 
the Arno (<7 v ) and Serchio run into the Mediterranean Rail- 
ways cross from Pistoia and Bologna and from Florence to Faenza 
(while a direct line from Prato to Bologna will '•oon be completed) 
and the direct road from Idorence to Bologna over (he Futa pass 
is Roman Monte Cimone reaches 7,i03fl The so-called Alpi 
Apuane (the Apuani were an ancient people of Liguria), a de- 
tached chain south-west of the valley of the Serchio, rise to a 
maximum height of 0 ioof( They contain the famous marble 
ejuarries of Carrara. Tuscany, however, is taken up by lowei 
hills, divided from the Apennines by the Arno, Chiana (Clania) 
and Paglia (Pallia) Towards the west they are rich in minerals 
and chemicals which the Apennines proper do not produce 

The Umbrian Apennines extend from the sources of the Tiber 
to about the pass of Scheggia near Cagli, where the ancient Via 
Flaminia crosses the range Monte Ncrone reaches 5.010ft. The 
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chief river is the Tiber The Foglia (Pisaurus), Metauro {Metau- 
rus) and Esmo (anc. /law, the boundary of Italy proper, 3rd and 
2nd centuries hc.) run north-cast to the Adriatic. The railway 
crosses from Foligno to Ancona. 2. The Central Apennines stretch 
as far as the valley of the Saiifrro (Sangrus). To the north are the 
Monti Sihillini, with hiKhcsi point Monte Vettore (S.iaSft ). Of 
three parallel chains farther south, the Monte Sabini to the west 
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has Monte \ik 1 io (7,07';ft ), the central chain has Monte Tcrmi- 
nillo (7 30 ott ), and, to this, Monte Velino (8,i6oft ), the eastern 
chain has the Monte Maiella (M. Amaro 9,i70it.) and the highest 
.suniinit ot all, Gran Sasso d’llalia (9,500ft.). Between the west- 
ern and Lcntral ranges are the plain of Rieti, the valley of the 
Salto (Himella), and the Lago Fucino; between the central and 
east the valleys of Aquila and Sulniona. The chief western rivers 
are the Nera (Nat) and Anio, both feeding the Tiber. On the 
east smalt rivers flow about 25m or less to the Adriatic. The 
I’escaia {Atrrnii^) and ^Sangro are more important. Railways 
cross from Rome to Castelamrnare Adriatico via Avez^ano and 
Sulmoiia. front Orte to Teriii and I'obgno via the Nera valley; 
from Terni and the plain of Rieti to Aquila and the valley of the 
Ateino to Sulmona The \'ia Salaria, Via (raecilia and Via Claudia 
Valeria all ran from Rome to the Adriatic coast. The volcanic 
mountains ol the province of Rome arc separated from the 
Apennines by the Tiber, and the Monti Lepini, or Volscian moun- 
tains, by the bacco and Liri 3 In the Southern Apennines, south 
of the Sangro valley, the three parallel chains break into small 
grouiis; including the Matese, with Monte Miletto (6,725ft.). 
The chief rivers on the south-west are Liri or Garigliano (anc. 
Lins), with tributary the Sacco {Trents), Volturno {VoUttrnus), 
Sebeto {Sabatus ), Sarno {Banins), on the north Trigno {Trinius), 
Biferno {Tifenms), and Fortore {Frento). Monte Gargano on 
the east is completely isolated, and so are the volcanic groups 
near Naples Railways cross from Sulmona (NW.) to Benevento 
and on to Avellmo (S E ), and from Caianello (S W.) via Isernia 
to Carnpobasso and Termoli (N E ), from Caserta to Benevento 
and Foggia, and from Noccra and Avellmo to Rocchetta S. An- 
tonio, the junction for Foggia, Spin.U!Zola (for Barletta, Bari, 
and Taranto) and Potenza. Roman roads followed the same 
lines, the Via Appia from Capua to Benevento, whence the older 
road went to Venosa and Taranto and so to Ilrindisi, while the 
Via Traiana ran nearly to Foggia and thence to Bari. 

The Olanto {Atidftdus) reaching the Adriatic near Barletta, 
is the northern end of the first range of the Lucanian Apennines 
(now Basilicata), which runs from east to west, while .south of 
the Sele (W ) and Basento (E ), with the railway from Batti- 
paglia via Potenza to Metaponto, the second range runs due 
north and south to the plain of Sibari (Sybaris). Monte Pollino 
reaches 7,325ft. The chief western rivers are Sele (Silarus), 
joined by Negro {Tanager) and Galore (Calor); Bradano {Bra- 
dofttis), Basento {Casuenhts), Agri (Acms), Sinni {Siris) on 
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the east flow into the Gulf of Taranto South of this the land is 
too narrow for large streams The railway south from Sicignano to 
Lagonegro, up the valley of the Negro, is to extend to Cosenza, 
along the line of the Via Popiha, which beyond Cosenza reached 
the west coast of Terina and thence followed it to Reggio The 
Via Herculu, a bramh ot the \'ia Trai.ma, ran from Aequum 
Tuticum to the ancient Neiulum On the east the plain of Sibari 
with the Coscile (Sybaris) and Crati (Crathis) rivers extends 
half across the peninsula at its narrowest. A railway (with 
branches north to Castiovillari and .south to ('osenza and the 
Sila) crosses the isthmus to Paola Here the limestone Apennines 
proper cease and the granite mountains of Calabria (anc Brut- 
til) begin. The first group of the gianitc Apennines beyond this 
is the Sila with the Botte Donato (6,330ft ) Its tori'sts supplied 
Greeks and Sicilians with timber for shipbuilding The lailway 
fiom Santa Eufemia to Catanzaro and Catanzaro Marina crosses 
the isthmus, and an ancient road may have run from Squillace to 
Monteleone The second group, the southern end of Italy, culmi- 
nates in the Aspromonte (6,420ft.), in the Sila range cast of 
Reggio di Calabria. 

Character. — ^The forests were probably larger of old. (Pliny 
mentions especially pine, oak and beech woods) ; serious attempts 
at reatforestation have been made but much remains to be done 
Summer pasture occurs especially in the Ahruzzi Pliny praises 
the cheese of the Apennines In the forests wolves were fre(|uent, 
and still are found, the flocks being protected by laige sheep- 
dogs; bears, known in Roman times, have almost entirely dis- 
apiXMred, wild goats called rotae, named by Varro, do not occur 
now. Brigandage was a feature in remoter parts of the Apennines 
from Roman limes Snow lies long on the highest Apennines. 
There are no minerals but a considerable number of good mineral 
springs, some thermal (Bagni ili Lucca, Montecatmi, Monsum- 
mano, Porretta, Salso maggiore, Sila, Telese, etc ), others cool 
(Nocera, Sangtmu’ni, ('inciano, etc.). (T A ) 

GEOLOGY 

The Apennines form a part of the Alpme-IIimalayan group 
of mountains {see Alps) The exact correlation ot the indi- 
vidual units m this south-western .section is still uncertain. Ac- 
cording to Termier (1911), the Apennines, with the Atlas moun- 
tains form a system distinct from and lying between the Alpine 
and the Dinarule branches Kober (1923) considers them (Apen- 
ninc-Atlas) as part of the Dinaride branch, separated from the 
Alpine by the Corso-Sardinian Massif (Tyrrhenis), an exposed 
part of an Hercynian Range (‘‘Between Mountains”) Accord- 
ing to Argand (1924), the Pennine Zone extends a.s far south 
as (he Tuscan coast, the rest of (he Apennines belonging to the 
Dinaride branch. There is also a difference of opinion regarding 
the application of the theory of exotic overlhrusts in the Apen- 
nines, some authorities considering that a straightforward in situ 
explanation is the more legitimate. 

The Apennines consist almost entirely of Tria.ssic, Jurassic, 
Cretaceous, Eocene and Miocene beds, like the outer zones of 
the Alps, Remnants of older rocks may be seen in the Calabrian 
peninsula, Cape Circeo and the island of Zannone, in the Apuan 
Alps, in the islands off the Tuscan coast and in the Catena 
Metallifera These remnants do not all belong to the Apennines 
In the south the deposits from the Trias to middle Eocene con- 
sist mainly of limestones, and were laid down, with a few inter- 
ruptions, upon a quietly subsiding sea-tloor Toward the end of 
the Eocene, (he folding which gave rise to the existing chain be- 
came marked The sea grew shallow, the deposits became con- 
glomeratic and shaly, and volcanic eruptions began. Folding and 
elevation went on until the close of the Miocene period, when a 
considerable subsidence took place and the Pliocene sea over- 
spread the lower portions of the range. Subsequent elevation, 
without folding, has ;aised the Pliocene beds in some cases to 
over 3,000ft. and they now lie almost undisturbed upon the older 
folded beds The last elevation led to the formation of numerous 
lakes, now filled by Pleistocene deposits. Both volcanic eruptions 
and movements of elevation continue to the present day around 
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tho shores of the Tyrrhenian sea In the Northern Apennines the 
ele\’ation appears to have begun earlier, for here the upjier 
f'rctaieous consists largely of sandstones and conglomerates 
In ('dlabria the chain consists chietly of crystalline and schistose 
rocks, It is the Meso/coic and Tertiary zone which has here been 
sunk beneath the sea Similar rocks are found beneath the Trias 
farther north in some of the valleys of the Basilicata Glaciers 
no longer exist in the Apennines, but Post-l’lioiene moraines have 
been obs«*r\ed in Basilicata 

HiBMof.RAiMiN — For relations with the AIpine-Him.il.ivan chain see 
Alps. Eor def.iiUd (leology see (' S <lu Rk he Pit lie r, //«//«« J/omw- 
tain Ciroloiiy ^1924) in winch nunieiuus lels to papeis, etc, are given. 

(J IP) 

APEX, the Latin word (pi api(rs) for the top, tip or peak 
of anything The dimmulive, “apiculiis,” is used in botany of 
a veiy small point 01 tip 

APEX, SOLAR, the point of the heav’cns towards which the 
sun’s motion relative to the mean of the stars is directed Its 
position was indicated ainiroximately by Sir William Herschel in 
i7iS,^ It is ncs'ir light ascension 18'' declination +30", not far 
from \ega, but the position varies consulc-rably according to the 
class of Stars chosen for reference The ^peecl of the sun’s motion 
IS .ipproximalely 20 kilometres jier second 

APHANITE, a name givc-ii to certain igneous rocks which 
are so line-gr.nned th.it thc-ir com|)unent mineials are not de- 
tected by the unaided t‘ye Although a few authorities still recog- 
nize the aph.mites as a distinct class, most systematic petiologisls 
have now disc.ircled it and regaid these locks as meredy structural 
facies ot other species Any rock which is coinp.ut, crystalline, 
and (me gr.iined is Ireciueiilly said to be ap/taiii^ic 

APHASIA', a term usecl to denote various defects in the com- 
prehension and e.\i)ressiuii of both spoken and written language 
which result fiom lesions of the brain Aphasic cli.sorclers may be 
classed in two groups first, receiitive or sensory aiihasia, which 
comprises (<;) inability to undei stand spoken langu.ige (auditory 
aphasia), and (b) iiiiibility to read (visual ajihasia, or alcxui) , 
second, emissive or motor aphasia, under which category are in- 
cluded (a) inaiiility to spe.ik (motor vocal aphasia, or aphemta), 
and ( h ) inability to write (motor graphic aphasia, or a^rap/tta) It 
has been shewn that each of these detects is produced by destruc- 
tion of a special region of the cortex of the br.nn, in right-handed 
people, situated m the left cc-rebial hemisphere, this is the reason 
why aphasia is so commonly associated with paralysis of the right 
stele of the body 

Auditory Aphasia. — ^The auclitoiy speech ccMitrc is situated in 
the posterior part of the first and second temporo-spheiioidal con- 
volutions on the lelt side ol the biam IJcMring is unimpaired but 
spoken language is ciuile unintelligible. 

Visual Aphasia or Alexia.— The v i.sual speech centre, which 
is located m the left angular K>rus, is connected with the tw'o 
centres for vision which are situated one m either occipital lobe 
The individual is not blind, he sees the woids and letters perfectly, 
but they appear to him as unintelligible cyphers When the visual 
speech centre is clesi roved, the memories of the visual images of 
words are obliteiated and inleiferemc with writing results On 
the other hand, when the lesion is situated clc’cply in the occipital 
lobe, and does not implicate the cortex, but merely cuts off the con- 
nections of the angular gyius with both visual centres, agraphia is 
not produced, for the visual word centre and its connection W’lth 
the giaphu centre are still intact 

Motor Vocal Aphasia or Aphemia. — The cc*nlrc for motor 
voc'.il speech is situated in the posterior part ot the third left 
frontal convolution and extends on to the loot of the left .ascend- 
ing 1 rental convolution (Broca's convolution) Complete dcstruc- 

Bn 1906 Pierre Maiie of Paris expicssed views (/.« Srmulne midicale. 
May and Oct 17 and elsewhere) upon the question ot aphasia 
which are in many respects at complete variance with the classical 
conception which has been repioscnted m the present article Accord- 
ing to Marie, Broca’s convolution plavs no special rede in the function 
of speech, theie aic no sensory images of language, and motor aphasia 
is nothing moie than a conihination of sensoiy ai>hasi,i and an.irthii.i 
These lonilusions have been vigorously attarkeil, more especially by 
Dejeiine of P.ins {La Prewe medtcnle, July 1906 and elsewhere). 


tion of this region produces loss of speech, although often a few 
words, such as “yes” and “no,” and, it may be, emotional exclama- 
tions such as “Oh, dear!” are retained In most cases of motor 
vocal aphasia there is associated agraphia, which is perhaps to be 
explained by the proximity of the graphic centre When the 
lesion is situated below the cortex of Broca’s convolution but de- 
stroys the fibres which pass from it towards the internal capsule, 
agraphia is not produced 

Agraphia. — Those who favour the separate existence of a 
graphic centre locate il in the second left frontal convolution It 
may be, however, that the anatomical Relationship between the 
graphic centre and that fur the fine movement of the hand is 
so close that a lesion in this situation which produces agraphia 
must at the same time cause a paralysis of the hand. 

The speech centres are all supplied by the left middle cereliral 
artery When this uiteiy is blocked close to its origin by an em~ 
bulus or thrombus, total aphasia results It may be, however, that 
only one of the smaller branches of the artery is obstructed, and, 
according to the region of the brain to which this branch is distrib- 
utee!, one or more of the speech centres may be destroyed Occlu- 
sion of the left posterior cerebral artery causes extensive softening 
of the occipital lobe and produce! visual aphasia. Further, a 
tumour, abscess, haemorrhage or meningitis may be so situated as 
to damage or destroy the individual speech centies or their con- 
necting commissures. The amount of recovery to be expected in 
any given case depends upon the nature, situation and extent of 
the lesion, and upon the age of the patient Even after complete 
destruction of the speech centres, pertect recoveiy may take 
place, for the centres in the right hemisphere of the biam are 
(ap.ible ol education. This is only possible in young individuals 
In the great majority ol instances the nature ot the lesion is such 
as to render futile all treatment directed towards its removal 

BiiiciuUKAiuiY — Broca, Bidlettn de la Societe anatomique (1861), 
Wernicke, Dir Aphasibihe Sympt omen-i omph r (Bre.Bau, 1874) , Kuss- 
maul, Zicmssen's Cyrlopaedia, vol mv. p. 759, W>lhe, 7 he Disorders 
of Speeih (189';) , F.lder, Aphasia and the Cerebral Specih Mii hantsm 
(1807), Collins, The Faiulty of Spieih (1807); Bviom Bramvvcll, 
“Will-making uiid Aphasia,” British Medical Journal (1807) > Bastian, 
Apluwa and other Speech Defects (iSq 8) , “The Morison Lectures on 
.Aphasia,” The Lumet (1006) See also the woiks of Chairot, Hugh- 
hngs Jackson, Dejcrine, Luhtheim, I’lties, Giassct, Ross, Broaclbcnt, 
Mills, Bateman, Miialhe, Kxner, Mane and others 

APHELION, in astronomy, that point of the orbit of a 
planet at which it is most distant fiom the sun. Apogee, apo- 
centre, aposaturniiim, etc arc terms applied to those points of 
the orbit of a body moving aiound a centie of force' — as the 
eaith or Saturn — at which it is farthest from the cential body 

APHEMIA, in pathology, the loss of the power of speeih 
{see Aphasia). 

APHIDES (pi of aphis), minute insects, often known as 
plant-lice, blight, or green-tly, belonging to the family Aphididae 
of the order Hemipteia (q v ) They are characterized by long 
antennae and legs, two-jomted tarsi with paired claws and a 
long rostrum ensheathing the mouth-parts. Both winged and 
wingless torms occur, the wings being transparent with few vems 
and the hind pair much the smaller. There is usually a pair of 
abdominal lubes or cornicles through which a waxy secretion is 
exuded; these inserts also .secrete “honey-clew,” a sweet substance 
that is voided through the anus and much sought after by ants 
Aphides generally pass their life on young shoots and foliage, 
more rarely on roots, and feed by sucking up the sap through 
their ncedle-likc mouth-parts Their life-iyclc* and reproduction 
are of a remarkable nature which, briefly, is as follows. The 
winter is passed as eggs which are laid by the fertilized females; 
they hatch in spring into wingless females which reproduce by 
parthenogenesis and bring forth living young Winged females 
soon appear which behave likewise and, during the whole summer, 
generation after generation of aphides are produced, all of w'hiih 
are females reproducing living young without the intervention of 
males. It is only towards the end of the season that males and 
egg-laying females occur and fertilization takes plate The winged 
forms are migrants which seek out fresh plants, thus dispersing 
the .sjieties. In .some aphides the whole life-cycle is spent on one 
species of host plant; but in others definite migration occurs 
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towards autumn, when the aphides leave their summer, or inter- 
mediate, host and pass to the winter host upon which the epgs are 
laid. The bean aphis {Aphis rumtas), for example, utilizes the 
spindle tree as its chief winter host, while in May and June it 
flies to broad beans, dock, sugar beet, etc., which serve as its 
intermediate hosts See also P^rthenogfnesis and Cytology. 

Considering their sap-sucking habit, capacity for migration 
and enormous powers of reproduction, it is scarcely remarkable 
that aphides rank as serious plant pests Thus, the woolly aphis 
or American blight, Eriosoma lumber um, is an enemy of apple 
in many parts of the world, producing gall-like growths on the 
branches and roots; Aphis ^ossypii is a widely spread pest of 
cotton and of plants of the cucumber and melon tribe; the hop- 
damson aphis, Phorodon hitmuH, attacks the hop in summer and 
the plum and damson in autumn and spring; while the grain aphis, 
Toxoptcra ^raminum, is a severe pest of various cereals in both 
Europe and North America. Wherever possible, aphides are 
best controlled by sprays containing nicotine and soft soap, 
which need to be applied when these insects first appear (see 
Entomology: Economic) 

The group Phylluxennac differs from true aphides in that egg- 
laying is not confined to the fertilized females but is the rule 
in the parthenogenetic generations also The Phylloxera (qv) 
of the vine and species of Chermes {Adclges), with their allies, 
are well known examples In Chermes the life-cycle is passed 
on conifers and there are two parallel series of forms differing 
in habits. One series infests spruce and its cycle is completed 
in a year, while the other series extends over two years and occurs 
jiartly on spruce and partly on larch, pine or fir (A. 1). I ) 

APHIS: see Aeii IDl S 

APHONIA, or loss of voice, is a .symptom of disease of the 
larynx or interference w-ilh the nervous mechanism which controls 
its muscles. Of causes in the larynx itself, the commonest is 
acute catarrhal laryngitis, in the course of a cold, or after over- 
use of the voice More serious diseases of the larynx are diph- 
theria, tuberculosis, syphilis, and cancer, each of which may pro- 
duce hoarseness or lo.ss of voice when it attacks the vocal cord.s. 
Causes outside the larynx are masses pressing on the laryngeal 
nerves, such as tumours of the thyroid gland and aneurisms of the 
aorta, and disorders in the hiain giving rise to spasm or paralysis 
of the laryngeal muscles Aphonia may be a maiiifestation of 
hysteria 

APHORISM, a principle expressed tersely in a few telling 
woids or any general truth conveyed in a short and pithy sen- 
tence, in such a way that when once heard it is unlikely to pass 
from the memory The name was first used in the Aphorisms of 
Hippocrates, a long series ol propositions concerning the symp- 
toms and diagnosis of disease and the art of healing and medicine 
The term came to be applied later to other .sententious .state- 
ments of physical science, and later still to statements of all kinds 
of principles. Aphorisms have been especially used in dealing 
with subjects to which no methodical or scientific treatment was 
applied till late, such as art, agriculture, medicine, jurisprudence 
.md politics. The Aphorisms of Hippocrates form far the most 
celebrated as well as the earliest collection of the kind. The first 
aphorism, perhaps the best known of all, which serves as a kind 
of introduction to the book, runs as follows; — “Life is short, art 
is long, opportunity fugitive, experimenting dangerous, reasoning 
difl'icult: it is necessary not only to do oneself what is right, but 
also to be .seconded by the patient, by those who attend him, by 
external circumstances ” Another famous collection of aphorisms 
is that of the school of Salerno in Latin verse, in which Joannes 
de Meditano, one of the most celebrated doctors of the school 
of medicine of Salerno, has summed up the precepts of this 
school. The book was dedicated to a king of England It is a 
disputed point as to which king, some authorities dating the publi- 
cation as at 1066, others assigning a later date. 

Another collection of aphorisms, also medical and also in Latin, 
is that of the Dutchman Hermann Boerhaave, published at Ley- 
den in the year 1709; it gives a terse summary of the medical 
knowledge prevailing at the time, and is of great interest to the 
student of the history of medicine. 
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APHRAATES (a Greek form of the Pcr.'.ian name Aphrahat 
or Pharhadh). a Syriac writer belonging to the middle of the 4th 
century a d ,, who composed a senes of 23 expositions or homilies 
on points of Christian doctrine and practice The first ten were 
written in AD 337, the tollowing Iwehe in 344, and the last in 
345 The author was early known as hnkkimCi phorsayd ("the 
Persian sage"), was a subject of Sapor II , and was i)iohahly of 
heathen parentage and him^.elt a convert from heathenism He 
seems at some lime in his life to have assumed the name of 
Jacob, and i.s so entitled m the colophon to a ms of ad 512 
which contains 12 ot his homilies lienee he was alreaiiy. by 
Gennadius of Marseille (before 400), contused with Jacob, bishop 
of Nisibis; and the ancient Armenian veision ol 10 ot the homilies 
has been published under this latter name But (r) Jacob of 
Ni.sibis, who attended the Count il of Nicaea, died in ad 338, 
and (2) our author, being a Persian subject, cannot have livecl at 
Nisibis, which became Persian only by Jovian's treaty of ad 31)3 
That his name was Aphrahat or Pharhadh we learn from com- 
paratively late writers — Bar Bahlul (loth century), Elias of 
Nisibis (nth), Bar-Hcbraeus, and ‘Abhd-isho ’ According to a 
marginal note in a 14th-century ms. (B M Orient 1017), he was 
“bishop of Mar Mattai,” a famous monastery near Mosul; but it 
is unlikely that this institution existed so early From the fre- 
quency of his quotations, Aphraates is a specially impoitant 
witness to the form in which the Go.spcls W'erc read in the Syriac 
church in his day; Zahn and others have shown that he — mainly, 
at least — used the Diatessaton. 

See the ancient Armenian version of 10 homilies eilited, translated 
into Latin, ami annotated liv Antonelh (1750) ; editions by W. Wright 
(1809), and j. Parisot (with Latin translation 1894). Besides trans- 
lations of particular homilies by G. Bickell and K. W. Budge, the 
whole have been translated by G Beit (Leipzig, 1888). Cf also 
C. J. F. Sasse, Proleii in Aphr, Snpientn Persae sirmones homileticos 
(Leipzig, 1879) , J. Forget, De Vila el Sen pits Aphraaits (Louvain, 
1882); F. C. Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity (1Q04), J. Labour!, 
Le Christiaiusme dans Vempire Perse (1904); J. Zahn, Forschunfien 
1 , “Aphraates and the Diatessaron,” vol. 11. pi<. i8o-i8() of Burkitt’s 
Kvangelton Da-Mepbarre\he (Cambridge, 1004) ; articles on “Aph- 
raates and Monasticism,” by R. H. Connolly and Burkitt in Journal 
of Theological Studies (1905), pp. 522-5^9, (1900), pp 10-is 

APHRODISIAC, any food, drink or drug whiih stimulates 
sexual desire and power Popularly, but with slight justification, 
this property is ascribed to stout, red peiiper, oysters, hard-boiled 
eggs and other foods Several genuine aphrodisiacs are known 
to medicine, some of which are habitually used in the East, eg , 
ginseng; but the preparation and use of the effective aphrodisiacs, 
such as cantharides and strychnine, is in most western countries 
the subject of restrictive legislation whc*n not entirely forbidden 

APHRODITE, known as the Greek goddess of love and 
beauty, the counterpart of the Roman Venus. Although her myth 
and cult were essentially Semitic, she soon became hellenized and 
was admitted to a place among the deities of Olympus Some 
mythologists hold that there already existed in the Greek system 
an e.irlier goddess of love, of similar attributes, who was absorbed 
by the Asiatic importation; and one writer even altogether denies 
the oriental origin of Aphrodite No satisfactory etymology of 
thd name has been given; although the first part is usually re- 
ferred to aphros (“the sea foam”), it is equally probable that it 
is of Eastern origin 

Among the Semitic peoples (with the notable exception of the 
Hebrews) a supreme female deity was worshipped under different 
names — the Assyrian Ishtar, the Phoenician Ashtoreth (Astarte), 
the Syrian Alargatis (Derketo), the Babylonian Belit (Mylitta), 
the Arabian Hat (Al-ilat). Roscher holds that all these were 
originally moon-goddesses. This view, however, is not generally 
accepted on the ground that, in Semitic mythology, the moon is 
always a male divinity; and that the full moon and crescent, 
found as attributes of Astarte, are due to a misinterpretation of 
the sun’s disc and cow’s horns of Isis. On the other hand, there 
is some evidence in ancient authorities (Lucian, De Dea Syria, 4) 
that Astarte and the moon were considered identical. 

This oriental Aphrodite was worshipped as the bestower of all 
animal and vegetable fruitfulness, and under this aspect especially 
as a goddess of women This worship was degraded by repulsive 
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practices (e.g , religious prostitution, self-mutilation), which 
subsequently made their way to centres of Phoenician influence, 
such as Corinth and Mount Eryx m Sicily In this connexion 
may be mentioned the idea of a divinity, half male, half female, 
uniting in itself the active and passive functions of creation, a 
symbol of luxuriant growth and produc- 
tivity. Such was the bearded Aphrodite 
of Cyprus, called Aphroditos by Aris- 
tophanes according to Macrobius {Satur- 
nalia, iii 82, sec aKo Hkhmapiirodi- 
TUS ) 

The oriental Aphrodite was closely 
related to the sea and the element of 
moisture; in fact, some consider that she 
made her first ajipear.ince on Creek, soil 
rather as a marine divinity than as a 
nuture-goddess According to Syrian 
ideas, as a fish-goddess, she represented 
the fructifying ])ower of water Her con- 
nexion with the sea may be explained by 
the influence of the moon on the tides 
and the idea that it came up from the 
ocean (See Anadyomene ) She is con- 
nected with the lower world, and came 
to be looked upon as one of its divinities 
Thus, Ishtar descends to the kingdom 
of Hat the queen of the dead, to find the 
means of restoring her favourite Tam- 
muz (Adon, Adonis) to life. During her 
stay, all animal and vegetable productivity ceases, to begin again 
with her return to earth This legend, which strikingly resembles 
that of Persephone, probably refers to the decay of vegetation in 
winter, and the re-awakemng of nature in spring (ice Hya- 
riNTiius) The lunar theory connei ts it with the disap{X*arance 
of the moon at the time of change or during an eclipse 

Another aspect of her character is that of a warlike goddess, 
armed with spear or bow, sometimes wearing a mural crown, as 
sovereign lady and protectress of the locality where she was 
worshipped. Her attributes were the ram, the hc-goat, the dove, 
certain fish, the cypress, myrtle and pomegranate, the animals 
being symbolical of fertility, the plants remedies against sterility. 

The worship of Aphrodite was introduced at an early date into 
Cyprus, Cythera and Crete by Phoenician colonists, whence it 
spread over the whole of Greece, and as far west as Italy and 
Sicily. In Crete she has been identified with Ariadne, who, accord- 
ing to one story, was put ashore in Cyprus, where she died and 
was buried in a grove called Ariadne-Aphrodite. Cyprus was 
regarded as her true home by the Greeks, and Cythera was one 
of the oldest seats of her worship In both these islands there 
lingered a definite tradition of a connexion with the cult of the 
oiiental Aphrodite Urania 

In the Iliad, Aphrodite is the daughter of Zeus and Dione, a 
name by which she herself is sometimes called. In the Odyssey, 
she is the wife of Hephaestus, her place being taken in the Iliad 
by Charis, the personification of grace and divine skill Her amour 
with Ares, by whom she became the mother of Harmonia, the 
wife of Cadmus, is famous (Od viii 266) From her relations 
with these acknowledged hellenic divinities it is argued that there 
once existed a primitive Greek goddess of love Few traces remain 
of direct relations of the Greek goddess to the moon, although 
such possibly survive in her epithets Pasiphaes (“shining on all”), 
Asteria (“starry”) and Urania (“heavenly”). 

Aphrodite as the goddess of all fruitfulness in the animal and 
vegetable world is especially prominent. In the Homeric hymn 
to Aphrodite she is described as ruling over all living things on 
earth, in the air, and in the water, even the gods being subject to 
her influence. She is the goddess of gardens, especially worshipped 
in spring near lowlands and marshes favourable to the growth of 
vegetation Her character as a goddess of vegetation is clearly 
shown in the cult and ritual of Adonis (qv.) and Attis (qv.) 
In the animal world she is the goddess of sexual impulse , amongst 
men, of birth, marriage and family life, Farnell points out that 


this cult of Aphrodite, as the patroness of married life, is probably 
a native development of the Greek religion, the oriental legends 
representing her by no means as an upholder of the purer rela- 
tions of man and woman. As the goddess of the grosser form of 
love she inspires both men and women with passion, or the re- 
verse. Upon her male favourites (Paris, Theseus) she bestows 
the fatal gift of seductive beauty, which generally leads to 
disastrous results in the case of the woman (Helen, Ariadne), 
and acts as an intermediary for bringing lovers together. Natur- 
ally, a personality invested with such charms was regarded as the 
ideal of womanly beauty, but it is remarkable that the only 
probable instance in which she appears as such is as Aphrodite 
Morphs (“the shapely”) at Sparta. The function of Aphrodite 
as the patroness of courtesans represents the most degraded form 
of her worship as the goddess of love, and is certainly of Phoeni- 
cian or Ea.stern origin In Corinth there were more than a 
thousand of these prostitutes or hierodoidoi (“temple slaves”) 
and wealthy men dedicated their most beautiful slaves to the .serv- 
ice of the goddess 

Like her oriental prototype, the Greek Aphrodite was closely 
connected with the sea. Thus, in the Hesiodic account of her birth, 
she is represented as sprung from the foam (aphros) which 
gathered round the mutilated member of Uranus, and her name 
has been explained by reference to this Further proof may 
be found in many of her titles— Jiu/dyowcne (“rising from 
the sea”) Euploia ("giver of prosperous voyages”); Galenaia 
(“goddess of fair weather”) in the attribute of the dolphin, and 
the veneration in which she was held by seafarers Aphrodite 
Aineias, the protectress of the Trojan hero, is probably also an- 
other form of the maritime goddess of the East, whith originated 
in the Troad The title Ephtppos is connected with the legend of 
Aeneas, who is said to have dedicated to his mother a statue that 
represented her on horseback. Remembering the importance of 
the horse in the cult of the sea-god Poseidon, it is natural to asso- 
ciate it with Aphrodite as the sea-goddess, although it may be 
explained with reference to her character as a goddess of vegeta- 
tion, the horse being an embodiment of the corn-spirit (J. G. 
Frazer, The Golden Bough, ii , p 281, 1900) 

Like Ishtar, Aphrodite was connected with the lower world. 
Thus, at Delphi there was an image of Aphrodite Epitymbia 
(“Aphrodite of the tomb”), to which the dead were summoned 
to receive libations, the epithets Tymbdrychos (“grave-digger”), 
Muchta (“goddess of the depths”), Melamts (“the dark one”), 
the grove of Ariadnc-Aphrodite at Amathus, and the myth of 
Adonis, point in the same direction. 

The cult of the armed Aphrodite probably belongs to the ear- 
lier period of her worship in Greece, and down to the latest period 
of Greek history she retained this character in some of the Greek 
states. The cult is found not only where oriental influence was 
strongest, but in places remote from it, such as Sparta, where she 
was known by the name of Arcia (“the warlike”) It is possible 
that the frequent association of Aphrodite with Ares is to be ex- 
plained by an armed Aphrodite early worshipped at Thebes, the 
most ancient seat of the worship of Ares 

The most distinctively oriental title of the Greek Aphrodite 
is Urania, the Semitic “queen of the heavens ” It has been 
explained by reference to the lunar character of the goddess, but 
more probably signifies “she whose seat is in heaven.” Her cult 
was first established in Cythera, probably in connexion with the 
purple trade, and at Athens it is associated with the legendary 
Porphyrion, the purple king. At Thebes, Harmonia (who has 
been identified with Aphrodite herself) dedicated three statues, of 
Aphrodite Urama, Pandemos, and Apostrophia (“averter”). 
There is no doubt that Pandemos was originally an extension of 
the idea of the goddess of family and city life to include the 
whole people, the political community Hence the name was 
supposed to go back to the time of Theseus, the reputed author of 
the reorganization of Attica and its denies. Aphrodite Pandemos 
was held in equal regard with Aphrodite Urania; she was called 
Semne (“holy”) and was served by priestesses upon whom strict 
chastity was enjoined In time, however, the meaning of the term 
underwent a change, probably due to the philosophers and moral- 
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isls, by whom a radical distinction was drawn between Aphrodite 
Vrama and Aphrodite Pandemos According to Plato {Sym- 
posium, i8o), there are two Aphrodites, “the elder, having no 
mother, who is called the heavenly Aphrodite — she is the daughter 
of Uranus; the younger, who is the daughter of Zeus and Dione 
— her we call common ” But there is no doubt that the cult of 
Aphrodite was on the whole as pure as that of any of the other 
divinities, and although a distinction may have existed in later 
times between the goddess of legal marriage and the goddess of 
free love, these titles do not express the idea Aphrodite Urania 
was represented in Greek art on a swan, a tortoise or a globe; 
Aphrodite Pandemos as riding on a goat, symbolical of wantonness. 

To her oriental attributes the following may be added, the 
sparrow and hare (productuity), the wry-neck (as a love-charm, 
of which Aphrodite was considered the inventor), the swan and 
dolphin (as a marine divinity), the tortoise (explained by Plu- 
tarch as a symbol of domesticity, but connected by Gruppe with 
the marine deity), the rose, the poppy, and the lime tree. 

In ancient art Aphrodite was at first represented clothed, 
sometimes seated, but more frequently standing, then naked, 
rising from the .sea, or after the bath Finally, all idea of the 
divine vani.shed, and the artists merely presented her .as the type 
of a beautiful woman, with oval face, full of gnice and charm, 
languishing eyes and laughing mouth, which replaced the dignifietl 
severity and repose of the older forms The most famous of her 
statues in ancient times was that at Cnidus, the work of Prax- 
iteles, which was imitated on the coins of that town, and subse- 
quently reproduced in various copies, such as the Vatican and 
Munich Of existing st.itues the most famous is the Aphrodite of 
Melos (Venus of Milo), now in the Louvre, which was found on 
the island in 1.S20 amongst the ruins of the theatre; the 
Capitoline Venus at Rome and the Venus of Capua, represented 
as a goddess of victory (these two exhibit a lofty conception of 
the goddess) ; the Medicean V’enus at Florence, found in the 
porticus of Octavia at Rome and (probably wrongly) attributed 
to Cleomenes, the Venus stooping in the bath, in the V.itican, 
and the Callipygus at Naples, a specimen of the most sensual 
type. 

BiBLiocRArTTV — For the oriental Aphrodite >ce K. Meyer, article 
“Astartc” m W II. Roscher’s Leukon der Mytholome, and Wolf 
ILaudissin, articles, “Astartc” and “Atargatis” in Hor^og-Hdutk’s 
Realfncyklopadie fur prolestantisi he Theoloffte; for the Greek, articles 
in Roscher’s Leukon and Pdul> -Wissowa’s Realencyklopadie and 
supplement, 1 tqoi, M CoIIignon, Manual of Mythology, translated 
and enlarged by J E Harrison, 1890, L Preller, Urteehnrhe 
Mylhologte (4th cd , C Robert), L. R Farnell, Cults oi the Greek 
States, n (iSy6) , O. Gruppe, Grterhisdie Mythologte und Rehgu.ns- 
geschuhte, 11. {upb) , A Enniann, Kypro\ und der Ursprung des 
Aphrodite-Kults (i88b) , A Fan banks, A Handbook of Greek Religion 
(New York, iqio). The Mythology of Greece and Rome (New York, 
1007) ; J. E Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion 
(.;rd ed 1022). For Aphrodite in art, see J. J Bernoulli, Aphrodite 
(187.0 , W. J Stillm.in, Venus and Apollo in Painting and Sculpture 
(1897) , A Furtwangler, Meisteruierke der Griechtschen Plastik (189O. 
Eng. tran.s K Sellers (1895), M Collignon, Ihstotre dr la Sculpture 
Grecque (1892-97) 

APHTHONIUS, of Antioch, Greek sophist and rhetorician, 
flourished in the second halt of the 4th century a n , or even later. 
We posse.ss by him Upoyofivaafiara, an introductory textbook 
on rhetoric, with exercises, written in a pure and simple style 
The book maintained its popularity a.s late as the 17th century, 
e.spccially in Germany A collection of 40 fables by Aphthonius, 
after the style of Aesop, is also extant. 

Spengcl, Rhi tores Gram, 11., Finckh, Aphihniiti Progymnasmata 
(iSO.S), Iloppirhlcr, De Iheone, Ilermogene, Aphthonwque Progym- 
nasmatum Scriptoribus (1884), H Rabe (Leipzig, 192b) , edition of the 
fables by Funa (1810). 

APHTHOUS FEVER: see Foot and Mouth Disea.sf, 
APHTHOUS STOMATITIS: Thrush 

A PIACERE (Ital . at pleasure), a musical term having the 
same significance as ad hbitum (qv.). 

APICIUS, the name of three celebrated Roman epicures. 
The second of these, M Gavius Apicius, who lived under Tiberius 
(Seneca, Consol, ad Hclviam, 10), invented various cakes and 
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sauces, and is said to have written on cookery. The extant £?e 
Re Coqutnaria (edited by Schuch, 1874), a collection of receipts, 
ascribed to Caelius Apicius, is founded on Greek originals, and 
belongs to the 3rd century ad It is probable th.it the ro.il title 
was Cielii Apictus, Apicius bc'ing the name of the work {cf. 
Taciti Agricola), and De Re Coqmnarta, a sub-title. 
APICULTURE: see Ble-Kblpinc.. 

APION, Greek grammarian .ind commentator on Homer, born 
at O.1SIS in Liby.i He was head of the school at Alexandria and 
led a deputation .sent to ('aligula (in ad 3S) by the Ale.\anclrians 
to complain of the Jews {see Philo, heacl of the Jewish deputa- 
tion, Legaito ad Gaium). The charges which he brought in his 
books against the Jews were answered by Josephus in his Contra 
Apioncm He settled at Rome and taught rhetoric till the reign 
of Claudius. The story of Androdus and the lion, preserved in 
\ulus Gellius, IS from his AlyvicTiaKa; Ir.igments of his PYwcaai 
‘Ofiripucal are printed in the Etymologicum Gitdiantim, cd. SlurA 
(181S) 

APIS or HAPI (the Bull ), a god of the ancient Egyptian Pan- 
theon His chief centre of worship was Memphis and he was 
.supposed to be the image of the soul of Osiris. He is occasionally 
represented as a man vath the head ot a bull. He was also 
regarded as the reincarnation (or the son) of Ptah — except by 
Greek writers — and from his posthumous name of Osiris-Apis is 
derived his other name, Serapis 

APLANATIC REFRACTION, refraction of light, result- 
ing in the occurrence of no spherical aberration, {See Optics.) 

APLERBECK, a town near Horde, in the Arnsberg district 
of Germany. Pop. (1925) 10.942 Coal-mining is the chief 
industry. 

APLITE, 111 petrology, the n.ime given to intrusive rock in 
which qu.irtz and felspar are the dominant minerals. Aplites arc 
usually very fine-grained, white, grey, or flesh-coloured, and their 
constituents arc visible only with the help of a magnifying lens. 
Dykes and threads of aplitc are very frequently to be observed 
fniversing granitic bosses; (hey occur, also, though in le.ss num- 
bers, in syenites, dioriles, quartz-dolerites, and gabbros. With- 
out doubt they have usually a genetic affinity to the rocks they 
intersect The aplites of granite areas, for example, are the last 
part of the magma to crystalli/e and correspond in composition to 
the quartzo-felspathic .aggregates which fill up the interspaces be- 
tween the early minerals in the mam body of the rock. They bear 
a considerable resemblance to the eutectic mixtures which are 
formed on the cooling of solutions of mineral .salts and remain 
liquid till the excess of either of the components has separated 
out, finally solidifying rn masse when the proper proportions of 
the constituents and a suitable temperature are reached. They 
show a dose relationship to the pegmatites {qv.). 

APNOEA or Apvcea, is a suspcn.sion of breathing A person 
m.iy voluntarily hold his breath for a limited length of lime, .as in 
swimming under water Respiration slops during swallowing, by 
a protective reflex which prevents food from entering the wind- 
pipe Other stimuli, such as severe pain, may cause a reflex in- 
hibition of respiration. True apnoea, however, as defined by 
physiologists, is a standstill of respiration brought about by over- 
vcntilation of the lungs The carbon dioxide content of the blood 
thereby becomes lower than usual and there is no impulse to 
breathe until it returns to normal In certain diseases resjuration 
m.iy be irregular, interxals of apnoea alternating with intervals of 
over-breathing 

APOCALYPSE. The book called the Apocalypse (or “Rev- 
elation”) of John is the List book in the New Testament Canon 
as received both in East and West, with the exception of the 
Synac-speaking Church, which has never officially accepted it It 
professes to be the revelation of Jesus Christ to His servant 
John in Palmos “to shew the things which must come to pass 
shortly (tR rax«i),” and this note of urgency is kept up all through 
the book Its date, aulhonly, value, .all depend ciirectly u(>on the 
view taken of the nature of its composition it will therefore be 
convenient to liegin by lonsideiing the hisloiy of its reception and 
some account of the views about it that have been held in the 
past. 
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What effect the Apocalypse had on the Asian Churches to 
which it was originally adilressed we cannot say. in any case 
Ephesus, Smyrna and Philadelphia remained nourishing centres 
of Christianity during the 2nd century Justin Martyr {Dtal 
81 ), a little after 150, ejuotes our Apocalypse by name as an au- 
thority for the thousand years’ reign of the Saints with Christ on 
earth. Irenaeus Ulaer v. 29), has an extended discussion about 
the Number of the Beast: already (le , a d 180) the doctrine that 
the Day of the Lord is a thou.sand years has come in, so that 
Irenaeus has room for regarding the book as referring to a not 
(|uite immediate future The Alc.xandruins, on the other hand, 
made some effort to interpret the book allegorically, but oxen 
Swete, who describes Origen’s interpretations as “often noble 
and helpful,” is obliged to characterize them as “arbitrary ” 
Tyconius the Donatist (about 390) tried an intermediate course, 
the apocalyptist has sometimes in mind the eternal principle, 
sometimes the immediate concrete instance, so he passes without 
indication from “Jerusalem" to the Church, from “Babylon” to 
the hostile world A few critics, like Dionysius of Alexandria 
(247-26!;). rejected the Apocalyjise altogether, mainly on 
grounds of style, and the impossibility of supposing that it could 
be by the same author as the Go.spcl of John. But for the most 
part Christian interjjrcters, both before and after the Reforma- 
tion, saw in the Apocalypse a cryptic history of the past and 
future of the Christian Church, though they differed fundamen- 
tally in details. In modern times the attempt to find real future 
history in the Apocalypse has been given up; it is realized that 
the book would have been pointless to those for xvhom it was 
written, unless it was meant to predict the then immediate future. 
The explanation of the imagery has to be found in 1st century 
conditions. 

But even so it is not always easy to explain what is meant. If, 
for e-xamplc, ch. xii. (about the Woman clothed with the Sun and 
her doings) is to be explained as signifying the flight of the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem to Bella, or ver 14 to be an anticipation of the 
Disciphm arcam (so Swete, p. 155), then all that can be said is 
that the imagery is highly incongruous and inappiopriate On 
the other hanci, ch xvii is a vision of imperial Rome on the Seven 
Hills, the Beast xvho was and is not, but will be the eighth (ver 
1 1), is surely Nero Redivivus . here the imagery is as clear as any- 
where in Apocalyptic literature There is therefore an element 
of cryptic history in our book, but that key docs not explain 
everything. 

It will be conx’cnient to lay down a few axioms here which 
j'ustify themselves on simjile perusal 

(a) The Apocalyjisc is full of immense conxktion and enthu- 
siasm 

(b) It very clearly declares that it is occupied with the things 
that must shortly come to pass. 

(c) The vision of the glorified Jesus (i cjff ), and many other 
word-pictures in the book, read like visions or dreams actually 
experienced — whether they were veridical ‘‘revelation’’ or hallu- 
cination 

((/) The use of the Old Testament (many paragraphs arc a 
mo.saic of OT phrases and images) and the careful workmanship 
of passages like ch xvii show that the book is also partly a 
liter.iry construction, i c , almost certainly an interpretation of 
former apocalyptic pictures, canonical or non-canonical. It should 
be added further. 

(c) The writer feels his xvord-puturcs intensely, but docs not 
realize them pictorially at all hence extreme “inconsistencies” 
and ini.\ture of symbolism “That the right h.ind (.i 16, 17) 
holds seven stars does not hinder it from being laid on the Seer 
for the whole representation is symbol and not art” (Swete, 
p. 19) 

(/) Theie is little piogres>? in the Visions, the ordo iemporum 
Is not preserved Hence repetitions (as in a dream). The scene 
shown goes round and round, like the heavenly bodies 

What (r) means in practiie to the expositor is that certain 
image.s .md «ombinatums m,iy have no accessible “explanation ” 
The Apocalyptist had had a vivid picture before bis conscious- 
nes.s, and such-and-such a detail m it may have come to him 


neither from his store of biblical nor of secular images, but from 
the untraceable sources of true “imagination ” (d), on the other 
hand, means that inasmuch as the original visions were carefully 
elaborated and meditated upon, the expositor may reasonably 
investigate probable or demonstrable “sources ” 

One hitherto neglected source has been brought forward by 
Franz Boll of Heidelberg in his epoch-making little book called 
der Offenbarung Joltnnnts, published in 1914, viz , the Graeco- 
Roman Astrology current in the ist century Previous expositors, 
especially Gunkel (1894) and Bousset (1896), had detected 
an apocalyptic “tradition" coming down from remote Babylonian 
mythological ideas, but what conscious inheritance had an Asiatic 
Christian of the ist century from pagan Babylonia*'' Prof Boll, 
who was the leading authority on the astronomical and astrological 
lore of the post-Alexandrian civilization, may perhaps have had 
too much confidence in his method, but he proved once for all 
that contemporary astrological ideas are one of the sources used 
by “John.” 

For instance, in viii. 9 “the altar” is mentioned without e.xpla- 
nation: “under” it are the souls of the Martyrs, impatient at the 
delay They arc not merely .seen as martyrs’ blood, for to each 
is giv'en a white robe. All this, too, seems to tike place in 
“heax'en ” Boll answ'ers that it is in heaven, the altar is the con- 
stellation Ara in the Milky Way, low down, and the souls are 
still lower down, nearer the horizon . it is not yet time for them 
to mount up, but that the Milky Way is the place for pious souls 
was the teaching of the Stoics (see. e g , the Somntum Scipionis, 
much the same teaching was afterward:, adopted by the Mani- 
chccs). The most brilliant c.xample of Boll’s method is his treat- 
ment of ch. xii. What is the W'oman clothed with the Sun and the 
Moon at her feet? Boll answers that it is actually described as a 
great sign in heaven (ver i), and as the sun and moon never 
leave the Zodiac it must be one of the twelve, ie , it must be 
Vtrgo Below Virgo is the Dragon, ic. Hydra Further, what 
we call Virgo and the Semites the “Ear of Corn” (/ e , Hpica) wms 
to the Alexandrians Isis with Horus, and the Hydra-dragon is 
Typhon, the Nile-Crocodilc So in vv. 15-16, when the scene is 
transferred to earth and the Dragon makes war with the Woman, 
his peculiar method is to drown her with a riv’cr-llood, which fails 
Ijecausc — still more peculiar — the earth swallows the flood Why? 
Because, says Boll, we are still dealing with Isis and Typhon, and 
the Nile-flood, Typhon’s weapon, is swallowed by. the Egyptian 
earth. 

An objector may say, “Ye.s, this accounts more or less for 
the actual imagery of ch xii, but what has all this heathen 
mythology to do with Christian doctrine?” We may imagine the 
reply might be that however much the heathen stories may be 
corrupted or inadequate they may nevertheless teach true “gnosis” 
to the Seer, for the Stars themselves have been set in their places 
by God, doubtless for the edification of the Saints And the 
gnosis which the Seer here puts before us is nothing less than the 
Birth of the Messiah in heaven, before ever the world was 
Things were then even as they are now: ev'en in heaven the Ad- 
versary was attempting to destroy the forcord.iined Son of God, 
but deliverance comes in time and He is kept in safety by God’s 
Throne (where indeed Enoch saw Him, see Enoch xlvi 1 ) What 
happened in heav'cn is happening now in earth, as the Sign in 
heax’en and the heathen tale tell us. The heavenly Mother of 
Christ and the Saints (“Holy Spirit” is too technical a term) is 
now on earth, still persecuted by the Adversary, but all will be 
well, God will rescue His own in time This heavenly birth ol 
the heavenly Christ before history began is a stage in the process 
of thought that led ultimately to the doctrine ot the eternal gen- 
eration of the Son of God What view the Apocalyptist took, or 
ex’en what information he had, about the earthly career of Jesus 
does not appear, except that He was crucified in Jerusalem <xi 8 >, 
and that He died and rose again He is further called in xm 8 
“the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” which seems 
to indicate a heavenly career, of which the earthly one W'as in 
some sense a mirror, in some sense .t fulfilment 

All this may .sound fanciful and far-fetched, but at least Boll’s 
way of looking at the text gives a meaning to the actual words 
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used in ch xii , words which hitherto had seemed quite meaning- 
less. 

We are then to think of the Apocalyptist John as a Christian 
with a great knowledge of the Scriptures, and some knowledge of 
heathen a.strology, who was sure he had had a vision of Christ, the 
purpose of which was to exhort his fellow-believers in Asia Minor 
to hold firm to their faith and hope, for their now long-exiiected 
Lord would soon come, there would be no more delay (xp6ws, 
X 6). For a short time there would be frightful catastrophes, 
but they would mostly fall on the persecuting world-power, now 
as wc sec in ch x\ii centred in Rome He tells us his Visions 
and gives his Message, but no doubt many a detail is not a remi- 
niscence of his dream, but inserted because it was so written in 
the oracles which he knows so well by heart 

The difference bctw’een ancient and modern expositions is that 
we must recognize that the expectation did not come true as 
John had anticipated, and, further, if we accept the general prin- 
ciples of Prof Franz Boll, wc must believe that some ot the 
“signs of the times” from which John drew his inferences were 
not e\ents of mundane history, but the configuration ol the 
hea\ens and the astrological lore that men had come to connect 
with that configuration 

It is noteworthy that while “John” shows on every page iamili- 
arity with the wording of the Canonical Books (particularly the 
Prophets, including Daniel), he does not show great familiarity 
with the series of Jewish Apocalypses — Enoch, Baruch, Ezra, 
etc — which have been so much studied of late years His ejuota- 
tions from the Bible are not always from the LXX {sec the list 
in Swele, p cxxxv ff , e ? , iii 7, the key of David, where Ixx of 
Isa \Mi 22 has the g/ory) , this may be due to the use of anothci 
Greek translation 

The Greek of the Apocalypse is very iieculiar “The Apocalypse 
of John stands alone among (ireek writings in its disregard of 
the ordinary rules of syntax, and the success with which syntax 
IS set aside without loss of perspicuity or even of literary power” 
(Swete, p c\x j It does not appear to be merely the result of an 
unlettered Jew trying to write Greek Many phrases (eg, 1 4 
av 6 6 oiv Kai 6 rju Kai 6 are quite unparalleled else- 

where. perhaps they were acceptable as appijra }>y\itaTa. (ace 
2 Cor xii 4) 

Be this as it may, the power and attractiveness of the “Book 
of Revelation” are undeniable There is in it a personal note that 
differentiates it from all the other Apocalypses. It is no Seer 
of ancient times that is speaking, but “I, John, your brother and 
companion m tribulation” here we h.ivc the new voice of Chris- 
tian inspiration, confident that all the counsel of God ha'* not yet 
been codified by the great men of old time. And nowhere else 
among the apocalyptists is there the same direct and p.istoraI 
concern for the immediate needs of here .and now, that palpitates 
through the messages to the .Se\en Chunhes So the Christian 
Apocalypse renews its >outh in the hearts of fresh generations 
of readers, notwithstanding that the clearly taught thousand-year 
Reign of Christ on earth was rejected by the Church of the 3rd 
century, and that wc in our Copernican world arc not expecting j 
“the holy city Jerusalem coming down out of heaven,” of which 
the length and the breadth and the height are equal 

Note on the Number of the Beast. — In Rev xiii 18 the 
Number of the Beast, which certainly in some way typifies the 
World-Power (/e, Rome), is given as 666 Codex C and some 
early Latin te.vis, including some known to Irenaeus, read 616 
This latter number, being less symmetrical, is likely to be the 
more original Probably the Number was first associated with 
Caligula twho wished his statue to be set up in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, to the horror ot pious Jews), for the letters of 
TAIOC KAICAP make up OiO Caligula died, and more than 
a quarter of a tentuiy afterwaiiN Nero must have seemed to the 
persecuted Christians like Antichrist, and (with the niimher 616 
already given) it may have been discovered Ihal if you wiite 
“Nero Caesar” in Hebrew letters you get 616, or with the name 
spelt “Neron Caesar” you get 606 It should be noted, 

however, that the spelling in Jewish documents is -no’p Other 
Jewish Christians during the horrors of the siege of Jerusalem 


in 70 may have felt that Titus must be the Antichrist His name 
cannot be made to fit, but they may have thought that perhaps 
it was only a form of the ancient demonic Titans, and Teita.v 
does make 666 This last name (Tettan) is the solution preferred 
by Irenaeus {Haer v 30) A peculiar explanation given by Beat us 
(ed Florez, p 440). almost certainly troin Tyconius, is that the 
Sign and Number of the Beast in itself signifies Antichrist, for 
the Monogram of Christ is^. and as anti means “opposite” the 
Monogram of Antichrist will be a figure made up of x -600, 
1 = 10, and e ---6, the last being an early form of the Epistemon 

Bibliography — H B Swete, The Xpocalxpse of St John (n)o6, 
very valuable for Iinjiuistic stud), and for Patristic exegesis), R H. 
Charles, A Critical and t'xegetual Commentary on the Revelation of 
St John (1920, the lullest and l.itcst English commentary) , Dr 
Charles sees con'^istcncy of thought and a regular sequence of ideas 
in the book, except that fiom xx. 4 onward an unintelligent “editor" 
has produced chaos (sec Rivtew by M. R. James m the J. Theol 
Studies xxii rjulv 192 il, pp 384-100) , W Bousset, Die OffenbarunR 
fohannis (Gottingen. iSoft) ; and above all. F Boll, Aiis Her Offea- 
hariing Johanim (Jlellemsitu he Studien ziim Weltbild der Apoknlypse) 
(Lcip/ig-Berlin, 1914) (F C B ) 

APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE. In the present survey 
we shall limit ourselves to the great formative periods in this 
literature — m Judaism from 200 bc to ad ioo, and in Chris- 
tianity from AD 50 to 350 or thereabouts 

The transition from prophecy to Apocalyptic w’as gradual and 
already accomplished within the limits of the Old Testament 
Apocalyptical elements disclose themselves in the projihctical 
books of Ezekiel, Joel, Zechariah, while in Isa xxiv-xxvii and 
xxxiii we find well-developed Apocalypses, but it is not until wc 
come to Daniel that we have a fully matured example of this class 
of literature 

We shall now consider (I ) Apocalyptic, its origin and general 
characteristics; (II ) Old Testament Apocalyptic; (III ) New 
1 est ament Apoi aly pt ic 

I. APOCALYPTIC— ITS ORIGIN AND GENERAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 

i. Sources of Apocalyptic. — The origin of Apocalyptic is tu 
be .sought in («) unfullilled prophecy and m (h) traditional 
elements drawn from various sources 

(a) The origin of Apocalyptic is to be sought m unfulfilled 
piophecy Of piime importance here was the non-fulfilment of 
the greatest of all prophecies — the advent of the Messianic king- 
dom Thus, though Jeremiah had promised that after 70 years 
(xxv II, xxix 10) Israel should be restored to their own land 
(xxiv 5, 6), and then enjoy the blessings of the Messianic kingdom 
under the Messianic king (\xiii 5, 6), this period passed by and 
things remained as of old llaggai and Zechariah explained the de- 
lay by the failure of Judah to rebuihl the temple, and so genera- 
tion after generation the hope of the kingdom persisted, sustained 
most probably by ever-fresh reinterpretations of ancient proph- 
ecy, till in the fir.st half of the 2nd century the delay is 
explained in the Books of Daniel and Enoch as due not to man’s 
shortcomings but to the counsels of God The 70 years of Jere- 
miah arc interpreted by the angel in Daniel (ix 25-27) as 70 
weeks of years, of W’hich 6 g\ have already expirecl, w'hile the 
writer of Enoch (Ixxxv-xc ) interprets the 70 years of Jeremiah 
as the 70 successive reigns of the 70 angeln patrons of the nations, 
which arc to come to a close in his own generation 

But the above periods came and passed by, and tigain the ex- 
pectations of the Jews were disappointed Presently the Greek 
empire of the East was overthrown by Rome, and m due course 
this new phenomenon, so full of meaning for the Jews, called 
forth a new' mlc-ipret.il ion ot Daniel The fourth and List empiie 
which, accoiding to Dan vii 19-25 was to be Greek, was now 
declared to be Roman by the A[HJcal>pse of Baruch (xxxvi-.vl ) 
.and 4 Ezra (x 60-xii 3s) Once more such ideas as those ot 
“the day of ^^lhweh” and the “new heavens and a new earth” 
were constantly re-edited with fresh nuances in conformity with 
their new settings Thus the inner development of Jewish Ajioca- 
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lyptic was always conditioned by the historical experiences of the 
nation 

ib) Another source of Apocalyptic was primitive mytlialogtcal 
and cosmological traditions m whuh the eye of the seer could see 
(he secrets of the future no less surely than those of the past 
Thus the six days of the world's creation, followed by a seventh of 
rest, were regarded as at once a history of the past and a forc- 
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God is sitting upon a cloud while on earth one angel is reaping 

AND OTHERS ARE GATHERING GRAPES WHICH THEY CARRY TO THE LAKE 
UNTIL “BLOOD CAME OUT OF THE WINEPRESS, EVEN UNTO THE HORSE 
BRIDLES" 

casting of the future As the world was made in six days its his- 
tory would he accomplished in six thousand years, since each day 
wi(h God was as a thousand ye.irs and a thousand years as one 
day; and as the six days of creation were followed by one of rest, 
so the six thousand years of the world’s history would be followed 
by a rest of a thousand years (II Enoch xxxii , Il-xxxiii. 2), 

ii. Object and Contents of Apocalyptic. — ^Thc object of 
this literature in general was to .solve the diiricultics connected 
with (he righteousness of God and the suffering condition of His 
righteous servants on earth In (his the Apocalyptists were con- 
cerned both with the nation and the individual; and the way in 
which they solved the difficulty was by teaching (hat the righteous 
as a nation should yet possess the earth, even in this world the 
faithful community should attain its rights in an eternal Messianic 
kingdom on earth, or else in temporary blessedness here and 
eternal blessedness hereafter, and that though the individual 
might perish amid the disorders of (his world, he would not fail to 
attain through resurrection the recompense (hat was his due in 
the Messianic kingdom or in heaven itself. Apocalyptic thus forms 
the indispensalile jireparation for the religion of the New Testa- 
ment 

iii. Form of Apocalyptic. — The form of Apocalyptic is a 
litciary form, for we cannot suppose that the writers experienced 
the \oluminous and detailed visions we find in their books On 
the other hand the reality of the visions is to .some extent guaran- 
teed by the writer’s intense earnestness and by his manifest belief 
in the divine origin of his message. How is this apparent contra- 
diction to be explained? It has in part been explained by Gunkel, 
who has rightly emphasixed that the writer dicJ not freely invent 
his materials but derived (hem in the main from tradition, as he 
held that these mysterious traditions of his people were, if rightly 
expounded, forecasts of the time to come Furthermore, the 
visionary, who is found at most periods of great spiritual excite- 
ment, was forced by the prejudice of his time, which refused to 
acknowledge any inspiration in the present, to ascribe his visionary 


experiences and reinterpretations of the mysterious traditions of 
his people to some heroic figure of the past Moreover, there will 
always be a difficulty in determining what belongs to his actual 
vision and what to the literary skill or free invention of the author, 
seeing that the visionary must be dependent on memory and past 
experience for the forms and much of the matter of the actual 
vision. 

iv. Apocalyptic as Distinguished from Prophecy. 

(a) In the Nature of Its Message. — The message of the prophets 
was primarily a preaching of repentance and righteousness if the 
nation would escape judgment; the message of the Ajxicalyptic 
writers was of patience and trust for that deliverance and reward 
were sure to come. 

(b) By Its Dualistic Theology. — Prophecy believes that this 
world is God’s world and that in this world His goodness and 
truth will yet be vindicated. Hence the prophet prophesies of a 
definite future arising out of and organically connected with the 
present. The Apocalyptic writer, on the other hand, despairs of (he 
present and directs his hopes absolutely to the future, to a new 
world standing in essential opposition to the present Here we 
have essentially a dualistic principle, which shows itself clearly at 
first in the conception that the various nations are under angelic 
rulers who are in a greater or less degree in rebellion against God, 
as in Daniel and Enoch; it grows in strength with each succeeding 
age, till at last Satan is conceived as “the ruler of this world”' 
(John xii. 31) or “the god of this age” (II Cor iv 4) Under the 
guidance of such a principle the writer naturally expected the 
world’s culmination in evil to be the immediate precursor of God’s 
intervention on behalf of the righteous, and every fresh growth 
in evil to be an additional sign that the time was at hand 

(c) By Pseudonymous Authorship — VVe have already touched 
on this characteristic of Apocalyptic. The prophet stood in direct 
relations with his people; his prophecy was first spoken and after- 
wards written The Apocalyptic writer could obtain no hearing 
from his contemporaries, who held that, (hough God .spoke in the 
past, “there was no more any prophet ’’ This pessimism and want 
of faith limited and defined the form in which religious enthusiasm 
should manifest itself, and prescribed as a condition of successful 
effort the adoption of pseudonymous authorship 

(d) By Its Comprehensive and Deterministic Conception of 
History — Apocalyptic took an indefinitely wider view of the 
world’s history than prophecy Thus, whereas prophecy had to 
deal with temporary reverses at the hands of some heathen power. 
Apocalyptic arose at a time when Israel had been subject for gen- 
erations to the sway of one or other of the great world-powers 
Hence to harmonize such difficulties with belief in God’s right- 
eousness, it had to take account of the role of such empires in (he 
counsels of God, the rise, duration and downfall of each in turn, 
till finally the lordship of the world passed into the hands of 
Israel, or the final judgment arrived These events belonged in the 
main to the past, but the writer represented them as still in the 
future, arranged under certain artificial categories of time defi- 
nitely determined from the beginning in the counsels of God and 
revealed by Him to His servants the prophets Determinism thus 
became a leading characteristic of Jewish Apocalyptic, and its con- 
ception of history became severely mechanical 

II. OLD TESTAMENT APOCALYPTIC 

i Ganonical — 

Isa xxiv.-xxvii ; xx.xiii , .xxxiv-xwv (jer xxxiii 14-jf)^), 
Ezek ii 8; xxxviii -xx.xix ; Joel iii 0-17, Zech xii -xiv ; Daniel 
All these are probably pseudepigraphic except the passages from 
Ezekiel and Joel Of the remaining passages and books Daniel 
belongs unquestionably to the Maccabean period, and the rest pos- 
sibly to the same period, approximately 

ii Extra-canonical — 

(a) Palestinian (200-100 bc ): Book of Noah, I Enoch vi - 
xxxvi ; Ixxii-xc ; Testaments of the XII Patriarchs (100 bc 
to I bc ): 1 Enoch i -v ; .xxxvi 1 -Lxxi ; .xci-tiv, Test.imcnts 
of the XII Patriarchs, re , T. Lev x ; xiv-xvi ; T Jud xxi 6- 
xxiii ; T Zeb ix ; T Dan v. 6 7 Psalms of .Solomon (ad r-ioo 
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and later) . Assumption of Moses. Apocalypse of Baruch, 4 Ezra, 
Greek Apocalypse of B.iruth, Ai)ocalypse of Zephaniah, Apoc- 
alypse of Abraham. Prayer of Joseph, Book of Eld.id and Modad, 
Apocalypse of Elijah 

(b) Ucllcntstic: 11 Enoch, Oracles of Hystaspes, Testament of 
Job, Testaments of the 111 . Patnarihs. Sibylline Oracles (exclud- 
infC Christian portions). 

Book of Noah. — Thn hook has in iar^e measure been incor- 
porated in the hkhiopic Book of Enoch, and can in part be re- 
constructed from It The Book of Noah is mentioned m Jubilees 
X 13, XXI 10 Chapters lx . l\v-lxi\ 25 of the Ethiopic Enoch are 
without question deriveil from it 

'I'he Hebrew Book of Noah, a later work, is printed in Jelhnek’s 
Bit hii-Muirmih, 111 15:5-1 s(>, and translated into Geiman in 

Ronsch, Das Bitch tier Jnhilacn, 385-J87 It i.s based on the pari 
of the above Book of Noah which is preserved in the Hook of 
Jubilees The portion of this Hebrew w’ork which is derived from 
the older work is reprinted in Charles’s Ethiopic Version of the 
Hebrew Book of Jubilees, p. lycj 

I. Enoch or the Ethiopic Book of Enoch. — This is the 
most important of all the Apocryphal writings- for the hi.story of 
religious thought Like the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Megilloth, 
and the Pirke Aboth, this work was divided into five p.irts The 
various elemcmts of the book were written by ditterepl authors 
at dilferent dates vi -xxwi was written before lOO ii c , Iwu - 
Ixxxii hi'lore the Book of Jubilees, i e , before uo uc or there- 
abouts. lxx\iii-xc about f 06 bc, i-v, xci -civ before 95 nc', 
ami xxxvii -Ixxi before 0 ^ n c There are many interpolations 
dravs'ii mainly trom the Book of Noah 

Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs 'I'hi.s book, in some re- 

spect^ the most important of Old Testament Apocryphs. has only 
recently come into its own It is acknowleclgeci by Christi.in and 
Jewish scholars alike to have been written m Hebrew in the 2nci 
century bc The Testaments were written about the .same date 
as the Book of Jubilees These two hooks form the only Apology 
in Jew'ish literature for the religious and civil hegemony of the 
Maccabees from the Pharisaic standpoint 'I'he ethical character 
of the book is of the highest type, and its profound influence on 
the writers of the New d’estanu-nt is yet (o be appreciated {See 
'HsrAMlAlS OF I HL XH (’MRIARCIIs) 

Psalms of Solomon — rhe ascription to Solomon is clue solely 
to the copyists or translators, for no such ciaitn is made in any 
of the ps.ilms On the whole, Ryle and James are no doubt right 
in assigning 70-40 b c us the limits within which the iisalms were 
written 'I'he authors were Pharisees Since the Psalms were writ- 
ten in Hebrew and intended for public worship in ihc synagogues, 

It is most probable that they were composecl in Palestine {See 
SoLOAION, IHL PsAIMS OF I 

The Assumption of Moses. — This book was written between 
4 n c’ and ad 7 As for the author, he was no Essenc, for he 
recognizes animal sacrifices and cherishes the Messianic hope, he 
was not a Sadclucee, for he looks forw.ircl to the establishment of 
the Messianic kingdom (x ); nor a 'Zealot, for the quietistic ideal 
IS upheld (ix ). and the kingdom is established by God Himself 
(X ) He Is therefore a Chasid of the ancient type, and glorifies the 
ideals which were cherished liy the old Pharisaic party, but which 
w'ere now being fast disowned m favour of a more active rc'ile in 
the political life of the nation He pours his most scathing invec- 
tives on the iSadducees, who arc described in vii in terms that 
recall the anli-8adducean Psalms of Solomon His object, there- 
fore, is to protest against the growing secularization of the Phari- 
saic party through its adoption of popular Messianic bclief.s and 
political ideals (See also Moses, Assumption of ) 

Apocalypse of Baruch— The Syriac.— This Apocalypse has 
survived only in the Syriac version The book treats of the Messiah 
and the Messianic kingdom, the woes of Israel in the past and the 
destruction of Jerusalem in the present, as well as of theological 
que.stions relating to original sin, free will, works, etc The views 
expressed on several of these subjects are often conflicting We 
must, therefore, assume a number of independent sources put to- 
gether by an editor or el.se that the book is on the whole the work 
of one author who ma<le use of independent writings but failed I 
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(0 blend (hem into one harmonious whole In its pre.scnt form the 
book was written soon after \i) 70 For luller treatment sec 
Baruch 

IV. Ezra. — This Apo<rypli is \aiiously n.imeil Most Latin ins^ 
designate it IV Ezra, a more appropriate title would be the Ecia 
Apocalypse and it is usually reterred to .is such It is of great 
importance on account of its very full treatment of the theological 
questions rife in the latter half ot the ist century of the t'hn.slian 
era In its present form it xxas composed ad 80-100. Eoi luller 
treatment see Ezra 

Apocalypse of Baruch— The Greek.— This book sur\ ives m 
two form.s, in Slavonic and Greek The Slavonn. is only ol sec- 
ondary value, as it is merely an ahbieviated form of the Greek 
As the original work presuppo.ses II Enoch and the Syrun Apoi 
alyPse of Baruch and was known to Gngcn, it was written be- 
tween A D 80 and 200. and nearer the earlier dale Ih.in the later, 
as it would otherwise be hard to understand how it came to (ir- 
rulale among Christians (.See Baruch.) 

Apocalypse of Abraham. — This book is found only m the 
Slavonic, a translation from the Greek It is of Jewish origin, but 
in part worked over by ii Christian reviser 

Lost Apocalypses: Prayer of Joseph. — An obxiously anti- 
Christian work {See Schurer', iii 265-260 ) 

Book of Eldad and Modad. — 1 'his book was written in the 
name of the t\so prophets mentioned in Num xi 26-29 It is ol 
minor importance 

Apocalypse of Elijah. — This Apocalypse is of Jewish origin, 
and probably known to St Paul {See Schli^er^ iii .361-^66 ) 

Apocalypse of Zephaniah. — Possibly of Jewish origin, but its 
pre.sent form i.s Christian (See Sthurer, iii 367-3O9 ) 

2. Enoch, or the Slavonic Enoch, or the Book of the Secrets 
of Enoch. — This new fragment ot the Enothic literature w.is re- 
cently brought to light through five mss discovered in Russia and 
Servia. The book m its present form was written betore A D 70 
in Greek by an orthodox Hellenistic Jew, who lived in Egypt. For 
a fuller account .see Enoch. 

Oracles of Hystaspes. — Sec under N T Apocalypses, below 

Testament of Job.— M R J.mies. Apocrypha Anecdota, 11 
pp Ixxii-cii, 104-137, holds that the book in its present form 
was written by a ('hristian Jew in Egypt 011 the basis ol a Hebrew 
Midr.ish on Job m the 2nd or .ud century au (.See Sihurer, in 
406-407 ) 

Testaments of the III. Patriarchs. — This work was written 
in Egypt, according to J.imes, and survives also in Slavonic, Ru- 
manian, Ethiopic and Arabic versions It deals with Abraham’s 
reluctance to die and the means by whn h his death was brought 
about James holds that this book is referred to by Ongen {Horn 
in Luc XXXV ), but this is denied by Schurer, who also questions 
Its Jewish origin With the exception of ch x -xi . it is really a 
legend and not an Apocalypse The 'I'esl aments of Isaac and 
Jacob are still prcseived in Arabic and Ethiopic (jcc James, op. 
cit 140-161) .SVe Tf.stamfnts OF THE HI PArHiAKcns 

Sibylline Oracles. — Of the books which have come down to 
us the mam part is Jewish, and was written at various dates in. 
97-829, iv-v are decidedly of Jewish authorship, and proliahly 
xi -xii , xiv and jiarts of 1 -li. The oldest jiortions are in ni , and 
belong to the 2ncl century n c 

Biunor.RAiMiY —The more important of thc'-e works are published 
in English in Apocrypha and Psendepuirapha of the OT, vol li , 
ed bv R. C Charles (1Q13). Most of them aie published separately 
in the S.PCK. Tramlaltuns of Earls Dinumenls, ed by Oesterley 
and Box 

III. NEW TESTAMENT APOCALYPTIC 

When we pass from Jewish literature to that of the New Testa- 
ment wc enter into a new and larger atmosphere at once recalling 
and transcending what had been best in the prophetic periods of 
the past Again the heavens had opened and the divine teaching 
come to mankind, no longer merely in books bearing the names 
of ancient patriarchs, but on the lips of living men, who had taken 
courage to ajipe.ir in person as God’s messengers before His peo- 
ple. But though Christianity was in spirit the descendant of 
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ancient Jewish prophecy, it was no less truly the child of that tyrx* 
of Judaism which had exi)ressed its hiRhest aspirations and ideals 
in pseudepiRMphic and Apocalyptic literature 

liarly Christianity had a spcTi.d tondness tor this < las*, of htc-r- 
ature It was Chrislianily that jiresersed Jewish Apocalyiitic, 
when it was abandoned by Judaism as it sank into RabbiiiiMn, 
and Rave it a Christian character either by a lorciblc exeRcsis 
or by a systematic process of interpolation Moreover, it culti- 
vated this form of literature and made it the vehicle of its own 
ideas; its essential teachinR was, as that of its Founder, that both 
worlds were of Cod and that both should be made God's 

(i.) Canonical — Apoc in Mark xiii (Matt xxiv , Luke xxi ), 
2 Thess ii , Rev 

(ii ) Extra-Canonical. — Apoc of Peter, Test of Hezekiah. Test 
of Abraham, Oracles of llystaspes, Vision of fsaiah, Shepherd of 
Hermas, V. Ezra, VI Ezra, Christian Sibyllines, Apocalypses of 
Paul, Thomas and Stephen, Apocalypses ol Esdras, Paul. John. 
Peter, The VirRin, Sedrach, Daniel, Revelations of Hartholomew, 
Questions of Bartholomew 

Apocalypse in Mark xiii. — AciordinR to the teachinR of the 
Gospels the second advent was to take the world by surprise. 
Only one passape (Mark xiii — Matt xxiv — laike xxi ) conflicts 
with this view, and is therefore suspicious This represents the 
second advent as heralded by a succession of sirtis which are un- 
mistakable precursors of its appearance, such as wars, earth- 
quakes, famines, the destruction of Jerusalem and the like Our 
suspicion is justified by a further examination of Mark xiii For 
the words “let him that rcadrth understand" (ver 14) indicate 
that the prediction referred to appeared first not in a spoken ad- 
dress but in a written form, as was characteristic of Ajxicalypses 
Again, in ver 30. it is declared that this Rcneration shall not pass 
away until all these things be fulfilled, whereas in 32 we have an 
undoubted declaration of Christ: “Of that clay or of that hour 
knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, 
but thy Father.” On these and other grounds verses 7, 8, 14-20, 
24-27, 30, 31 should be removed from their present context 
Taken together they constitute a ('hristian adaptation of an orig- 
inally Jewish work, written a d 67-68, during the troubles preced- 
ing the full of Jerusalem The Apocalypse consists of three acts. 
Act i consisting of verses 7, 8, enumerating the woes heralding 
the parusia, Act ii describing the actual tribulation, and Act in 
the parusia itself (iVe Wendt. I.einc Jv\u, i 12-21, Charles, 
Eschatology, 325 «/</ ; 11 J Holtzmann. N T ThcoP 1 398-405, 
with literature there given, ('anon B H. Streeter, The Four 
Gospels, 491-494 ) 

II Thessalonians ii. — ^The earliest form ot f’auhne eschatol- 
ogy is essentially Jewish He starts from the fundamental thought 
of Jewish Apocalyptic that the end ot the world wilt be brought 
about by the direct intervention of God when evil has reached its 
climax But under the influence of the great formative Christian 
conceptions he parted gradually with the eschatology he had in- 
herited trom Judaism, and entered on a progressive development, 
in the course of which the heterogeneous elements were for the 
most part silently dropped 

Revelation. — Since this book is discussed separately we shall 
content ourselves here with indicating a tc-w of the conclusions 
now generally accepted The Apoc.ilypse was written about a d 96 
Its object, like other Jewish A{>ocalypscs, was to encourage faith 
under persecution; its burden is not a call to repentance but a 
promise of deliverance It is derived from one author, who has 
made free use of a variety of elements, some of which are Jc'wish 
and consort but ill with their new context The question of the 
p.seudonymity of the book is still an open one 

Apocalypse of Peter. — The complete text of this book first 
came to light in 1910 It contains vi.sions in which Christ shows 
Peter the righteous in heaven and the wicked in hell, where the 
different grades of sinners endure torment in their respective 
spheres It was written between ad. 100-140, probably in Jeru- 
salem, and is of importance for the history of c^arly ('hristianily, 
as it shows the influence of oriental-hellenistic ideas about heaven 
and hell upon ('hristian thought 

Testament of Hezekiah . — See IsAi^ir, Asc'kn’.sion of 


Testament of Abraham. — ^The original form of this book 
was probably in Hebre-w It belongs to the 1st century ad, and 
contains indications oi having been written by an Alexandrian 
Jew It lell.s of Ihe archangel Miihael taking Abraham to the 
abodes of the departed, he intercedes for the wicked, who are in 
consequence pardoned In the descrijition of Abraham’s death the 
testamentary part is absent, presumably it must have found a 
place in the book originally 

Oracles of Hystaspes. — These now lost oracles were in all 
probability originally Jewish, and subsequently re-edited by a 
Christian 

Vision of Isaiah. — ^This writing has been preserved in its 
entirety in the Ascension of Isaiah, of which it constitutes ch. vi - 
XI {See Isaiah, Ascf\si()\ of ) 

Shepherd of Hermas. — This work consists of three parts: 
Visions concerning the Church, Commandments .as to what the 
true Christbn .should do and not do. Similitudes, or parables, 
m.iinly oi an eschatological character It was written in Rome 
between ad i3o-is;o It gives important details about the early 
Christian community in Rome 

V Ezra. — ^This book falls obviously into two parts The first 
(1 5-11 9) contains a strong attack on the Jews, whom it regards 
as the ix'ople of God; the second (11 TO-47) addresses itself to 
the Christians as Clod’s people and promLses them the heavenly 
kingdom In its present form it may h.ive been written before 
A D 200, though James and other scholars assign it to the 3rd 
century Its tone is strongly anti-Jewish 

VI Ezra. — This work consists of ih xv-xvi of IV Ezra. Its 
contents relate to the destruction of the world through war and 
natural catastrophes — for the heathen a source of men.ice and fear, 
but for the persecuted people ot God one of admonition and com- 
fort The date of the book is quite uncertain, though .several 
scholars have ascribed it to the 3rd century 

Christian Sibyllines. — It is practically agreed that vi-viii 
arc of Christian origin As for i-11 , xi -\iv most writers arc in 
favour ot Chri.stian authorship A iiortion of li is taken from the 
Apoc of Peter, late 2nd or early 3rd century a d. 

Apocalypses of Paul, Thomas and Stephen. — The first is 
not to be confounded with the Apocalypse mentioned two sections 
later 

Apocalypse of Esdras. — ^'Fhis Greek production resembles the 
more ancient fourth book of Esdras in some respects The book is 
a poor imitation of the ancient Jewish one It mtiy belong, how- 
ever, to the 2nd or 3rd centuries of Ihe Christian era 

Apocalypse of Paul. — This work contains a description of 
the things which the apostle saw in heaven and hell Internal evi- 
dence assigns it to the time of Theodosius, tc, about ad 388 
Where the author lived is uncertain 

Apocalypse of John contains a description of the future state, 
the general resurrection and judgment, with .in account of the 
punishment of the w'icked, as well as the bliss of the righteous It 
appears to be the work of a Jewish Christian The date is late, 
for Ihe writer speaks of the “venerable and holy images," as well 
as “the glorious and precious crosses and the sacred things of the 
chunhes” (xiv ), which points to the 5th century, when such 
things were first introduced into churches It is a fi*eble imitation 
of the canonical Apocalypse 

Arabic Apocalypse of Peter contains a narrative of events 
from the foundation of the world till the second advent of Christ. 
It is a late produdion; for Tshmaeliles are spoken of, the Cru- 
sades and the taking of Jerusalem 

The Apocalypse of the Virgin. — “A late and dreary produc- 
tion" (MR James). 

Apocalypse of Sedrach. — This late Apocalypse, which M R 
J.imc's assigns to the roth or nth century, deals with the .subject 
of intercession for sinners and Sedrach's unwillingness to die See 
James, Texts and Studies, ii. 3. 127-137 

Apocalypse of Daniel. — See Vassiliev’s Anecdota Graeco- 
Byzantim (1893), pp 38-44; Uncanonkal Books of the Old Test- 
ament (Venice, 1901 ), pp 237 sqq , 387 sqq. 

The Revelations of Bartholomew. — After narrating the 
p.'irdon obtained by Adam, it is said that the Son, ascending from 
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Olivet, prays the Father on behalf of His apostles, >\ho conse- 
quently receive consecration from the Father, together with the 
Son and Holy Spirit — Peter being made archbishop of the uni- 
verse. The late date of the production is obMous 

Questions of St. Bartholomew. — Sec Wissiliev, A nee Gmc- 
co-Byzantim (189,0. pp io-:2 The introduction, which is want- 
ing in the Greek ms . has been supplied by a Latin translation 
from the Slavonic \ersion t wr pp mi - iv ) The book contains 
disclosures by Christ, the Virgin and Beliar and much of the 
subject-matter is ancient (R H Ch , VV O E 0 ) 

APOCATASTASIS, a Greek word used by Aristotle, mean- 
ing “re-establishment,” used as a technical scientific term for a 
return to a previous position or condition 

APOCENTRE, the point in any orbit whiih is farthest from 
the centre of atliaction 

APOCRYPHAL LITERATURE. Ihe woid Apocr> 
pha” comes from the Greek npocryphos, “hidden,' whuh is the 
equivalent of a Hebrew term derived from .1 lool me.ining “to 
store u]) ’ (gana/), it means aKo “to store up m seciel.” and in 
the technical sense, used in reference to books, it meant “to with- 
draw from use” Hut the books in reterence to whuh this term 
was Used by the Jewish religious leaders were such as contained 
heretiial teaching, they nevTr used it in reterence to the books 
of the Bible or of our Apocrvpha, when they applied the w'ord 
to any of these it was not to the book as such, but to the particu- 
lar ccipy of it, because it hapiiened to be worn by use, or damaged 
in some w,iy, and therefore was unfit to be used in public service 
The Greek word apocryphos was originally used of books the con- 
tents of which w'ere kept hidden, or secret, because they embodied 
the special tea» hing of religious or jihilosophual sects, it was onlv 
the members of these sects who were initiated into the secrets ol 
this teaching So that both these terms were used in reference 
to books, which, for dillerent leasons, were withheld from public 
use. Origen (he died in ad 254) was the hrsi to apply the word 
“apocryphal” to books used by the ('hurch, he says that he 
borrowed his terminology from the Jew's, and liis use of apocry- 
phos entirely corresponds with the Jewish use of ganaz Both 
used these terms, respectively not to the books of the Bible nor 
to those of the Apocrypha, but to what we call Pseudepif^rapha, 

; e , largely .ipocalyptic books, but also many others It was not 
until the time of Jerome (he died in ad q.’o) that the word 
“apocryphal” was used m .1 new semsc-, he was the first to applv 
It to the books of our Aiiocrypha 'I'hc term vv.is .m unfortunate 
one to use in reference to these books, and it did not at first 
command general approv.d But bv degrees owing to his great 
authority on the subject ol sacred literature Jerome’s nomencla- 
ture wa.s adopted in the Wes'ern C'hurch; and (his has continued 
ever since Thus it has happened that we call the sacred books 
of the second rank the “Apocrypha,” though there is not, nor 
ever has been .inything “hidden" about them or their teaching 

OLD TESTAMENT APOCRYPHAL BOOKS 

We shall now proceed to enumerate the apocryphal books, 
first the Apocryiih.i Proper, and next the rest ol the Old and New 
Testament ajiocryphal literature 

I The Apocrypha Proper, or the apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment ,is used by English-speaking Protestants, consists of the 
following books I Esdras, II Esdras, Tobit, Judith, Additions 
to Esther, Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, Epistle 
of Jeremy, Additions to Daniel (Song of the Three Holy ('hildren. 
History of Susannah, and Bel and the Dragon). Pra>cr of Ma- 
nasses, 1 Maccabees, II Maccabees Thus the Apocrypha Proper 
constitutes the surplusage of the \ ulgate or Bible of the Roman 
Church over (he Hebrew Old 'Festament Since this surplusage 
is in (urn derived from the Septiugint. from whuh the old Latin 
version was liansl.iied. il thus tollows that (he ditlc-ieiue between 
(he Protestant .iiid the Roin.m (’.iiholii Old 'r«‘sl.oiuMit is mughiy 
speaking, traicMbU the tliitcuiK** betwein the I'tlesUnian and 
the .Me.xandi i.iii laiions ul the OKI 're.t.iiiuiit Hut this is only 
(me with ceit.im lesciv.iiiom, tor the- L.itin \’iilgalr was revised 
by Jeiome according to the Hebrew, .ind, where Hebrew originals 
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were wanting, according to (he Septuagint Furthermore, the 
Vulgate reject.s III, and IV Maccabees and Psalm cli , which gen- 
erally appear in the Septuagint, while the Septu.igint and Luther's 
Bible reject IV Ezra, which is found in the \’ulgate and the 
Apocryiiha Proper Luther s Bible, moreover, rc'jecls also III 
Ezra. It should lurther be observed th.it the Vulgate adds the 
Prayer of Manusses and HI .ind IV Ezra after the Now Testa- 
ment as apocryphal 

It is hardly possible to foim any clasmficalion whuh is not 
open to some olijeition In any case (he classilualion must be to 
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some extent provisional, siiue scholars are still divided as to the 
original language, date and plaie of composition of some ol the 
books which must come uiuier our classiticution We may, how- 
ever, disirimmate (i ) the P.ileslinian and (ii ) the Hellenistic 
literature of the Old Testament, though even this distinction is 
o|)en to seriou.s objeitions q'he former literature was generally 
written in Hebiovv or Aram.m, and seldom m Greek, the latter 
naturally in Gnek Next, within these literatures w«« .shall dis- 
tinguish three 01 lour classes accotding to the nature of the 
subject with which they de.d Thus the books of vvhiih we have 
to treat will be dasstnl as {a) Historu.il, (/>) Legendary (Hag- 
gadic ), (( ) Apocal>plic, (r/) Did.ictic or S.ijiiential 
The Apocrypha Proper (hen would be classitied as follows.— 

1 Palestinian Jewish Liler.ilure — 

//lA/omu/: I (3) Ezra, 1 Mact Lee,en(lary Baiuch, Judith 
ApO( alyplic 2 (4) Ezra SapientiaT Et elesiasticus 
ii Hellenistic Jewish Literature — 

Historical and Lei^endary Additions to Daniel, Additions to 
Esther, Ep of Jeremy, II Mace, Prayer of Manasst's. 
Sapiential Wisdom 

Since all these books arc dealt with in .separate arlules, they 
call for no further notice here 

2 {a) Other Old Testament Apocryphal Litetaturv — 

(1/) Ilistorual Hist of Johannes Hyn.inus (h) Legendary: 
Bk of Jubilees P.iralipomena Jeremi.ie, or (he Rest ot the 
Words of Baruch Martyrdom of Isaiah Pseudo-Philos Liber 
Antiquitatum Bks of Adam James and jambres Joseph and 
AscMiath (f) Apocalyptic (sec Apocalyptic Literatuki: j (d) 
Sapiential Pirke Aboth 

(a) Iliitorinil — ^Thc History of Johannes Hyicanus is men- 
tioned in 1 Macc xvi J3-J4, but no tr,ice has been discovered 
of Its existence cdsewherc It must have early passed out of cir- 
( Illation, as it was unknown to Josephus 

(/») f.et^cndarv — The /iooh of Jithilets wMs vviitten in Hebrew 
bv a I’h.iiisee between the vi-.ir of the .uiessiori of Hvu.inus to 
Hie high-piieslhoiid in i .uul his Iiiea<h with (he Pluiisees some 
viais lufuie his ile.ith in 10, ni Jubilees wms liansl.iied into 
(inek and fiom Greek into Eiluopie and Latin. It is pieseived 
III Its entiiely only in Etlnojiii Jubilees Is (he most .idv.inied 
pre-Ghristun representative ol the midrashic tendency, which was 
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already at work in the Old Testament i and 2 Chronicles As the 
chronicler rewrote the history of Israel and Judah from the basis 
of the Priests’ Code, so our author re-edited from the Pharisaic 
standpoint of his time the book of Genesis and the early chapters 
of Kxodus His object is to prove the everlasting validity of the 
law, which, though revealed in time, was superior to time Writ- 
ing in the palmiest days of the Maccabean dominion, he looked 
for the immediate advent of the Messianic kingdom This king- 
dom was to be ruled over by a Messiah sprung not from Judah 
but from Levi, that is, from the reigning Maccabean family This 
kingdom was to be gradually realized on earth, the transformation 
of physical nature going hand in hand with the ethical transforma- 
tion of man (For a fuller account sre Juhtlfks, Hook of ) 

Paraliponmm Jvremiac, or the Rest 0} the Words of Baruch 
{See Haruc'II ) 

Martyrdom of Isaiah. — This Jewish work has been in i^rt 
preserved in the Ascensum of Isaiah To it belong i. i, j", 6'*- 13'*, 
ii. 1-8, 10, in. 12; V. i‘-i4 of that book It is of Jewi.sh origin, 
and recounts the martyrdom of Isaiah at the hands of Manasseh 
{Sec Isaiah, Asc ln.sion of.) 

Pseudo-Philo’s Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum. — ^I'hough 
(he Latin version of this book was thrice printed in the i6th 
century (in 1527, 1550 and 1500), it was practically unknown to 
modern scholars (ill it was recognized by Conybeare and discussed 
by Cohn in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 1898, pp 279-332 It 
is an Haggadic revision of the biblical history from Adam to the 
death of Saul. Its chronology agrc'cs frequently with the LXX 
against that of the Massoretic text, (hough conversely in a few 
cases The Latin is undoubtedly translated irom the Greek 
Greek words are frc'quently transliterated While the LXX. is 
occasionally followed in its translation of Biblical passages, in 
others the Massoretic is followed against the LXX , and in one 
or two passages the text presupiioses a text different from both 
On many grounds Cohn and James infer a Hebrew original. The 
eschatology is similar to that taught in the similitudes of the Book 
of Enoch In fact. Eth En li 1 is reproduced in this connection 
Prayers of the departed are said to be valueless The book was 
written after ad 70. for. as Cohn has shown, the exact date of 
the fall of Herod’s temple is predicted 

Life of Adam and Eve. — Writings dealing with this subject 
go back undoubtedly to a Jewish b.isis, but in some of (he forms 
in which they appear at present they are christianized throughout 
The oldest and lor the most part Jewish portion of this literature 
is preserved to us in Greek, Armeni.in, Latin and Slavonic The 
titles of these writings are “Book of Adam and Eve,” also called 
“The Contlict of Adan^ and Eve with Satan” (Ethiopic); “The 
Treasure-cave,” ie , the cave in which the treasures of Pamdise 
are preserved (Syriac); this is closely related to the preceding 
“The Testament of Adam” (.Syriac); "The Apocalypse of Mo.scs” 
(Greek), this title is misleading as the book deals entirely with 
Adam and E^’e and (heir children; largely identical with (his js 
the "Life of Adam and Eve" (Latin) In addition to these there 
are Slavonic, Armenian and Cojitic books dealing W'ith (he .same 
subject 

Jannes and Jambres. — These two men .ire referred to in 
II Tim iii 8 as (he Egyiilian magicians who withstood Moses. 
The book may go back to pre-(’hris(ian times {See Schurer*, lii. 
404-405 , E/ic y Btbltca, \\ 2327-2329) 

Joseph and Asenath. — The statement in Gen. \Ii 45. 50 that 
Josejih married the daughter of .1 heathen priest naturally gave 
oftence (0 later Judaism, and ga\e rise to the fu tion that Asenath 
was really the daughter of Shechem and Dinah, and only the fos- 
ter-daughter of Potipherah The Christian legend, which is no 
doubt in the main based on the Jewish, is found in (jreek, Syriac, 
Armenian, Slavonic and mediaeval Latin It is not earlier than (he 
3rc| or |lh cent in v 

((/) Saph n/iiil - The Piife Al'iith,a «nlltilliin of saving'.of the 
levvi'-h Fatbcl- .Ur pu-tivid 10 tlie olh I'lnUtcol the t-cuilll 
Ordei of till Meliiidi Tlii v aie aitiibulcd tu «i>iiie Co Jewish 
tcohti- lirliiniMtig foi Ihi mot p.ut to the* viMfs \D 70-170. 
thiuigh .1 ti w ol till m .ire ut a min li 1 iiln-i d.iii' Tin- book hold'< 
(he same pl.ue in i.ibbmnal lilii.ituie .is tiie Book of Proverbs in 
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the Bible. The sayings are often admirable. Thus in iv 1-4, “Who 
IS wise? He that learns from every man . . . Who is mighty? 
He that subdues his nature . . . Who is rich? He that is con- 
tented with his lot. . . . Who is honoured? He that honours man- 
kind ” {See further Pirke Abc'ith ) 

2 {h). New Testament Apocryphal Literature : — 

{a) Gospels — L'ncanonical sayings of the Lord in Christian 
and Jewish writings Gospel according to the Egyptians. 
Gospel according to the Hebrews Protevangel of James. 
Gosiiel of Nicodemus Gospel of Peter, Gospel of Thomas. 
Gospel of the Twelve Gnostic gospels of Andrew, Apelles, 
Barnabas, Bartholomew, Basilides, Cerinthus and some 
.seventeen others 

{h) Acts and Teachings 0} the Apostles : — ^Ads of Andrew 
and later forms ol these Acts. Acts of John Acts of 
Paul Acts of Peter. Preaching of Peter. Acts of Thomas. 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles Apo.stolic constitutions, 
(r) Epistles: — I'he Abgar Epistles Epistle of Barnabas. 
Epi.stlc of Clement “Clement’s” 2nd Epistle of the Cor- 
inthians. “Clemcnt’.s’’ Epistles on Virginity Clement’s 
Epistles to James Epistles of Ignatiu.s Epistle of Poly- 
carp Pauline Ejip to the Laociiceans and Alexandrians. 
3 Pauline Ep to the Corinthians 
{d) Apocalypses: see unrler Apocalyptic Litfrature 
{a) Gospels. — V ncanonical Sayings of the Lord in Christian 
and Jewish Sources — Under the head of c.inonical sayings not 
found in the Gospels only one is found, t e , that m Acts xx 35 
Of the rest the imcanonical sayings have been collected by Preu- 
schen {Reste der aiisserkanonischen Evani’clten, 1901, jip 44-47). 
A dilferent collection will be found in Hennecke, NTliche Apok. 
9-11. The .same subiect is dealt with by Resch {A^rapha; aus- 
sercanomsche Sc hi t ft fra cement e,~ 1906) 

To this section belongs also the Payum Gospel Fragment and 
the Login published by Grenfell and Hunt The ioirner contains 
two sayings of Christ and one of Peter, such as we find in the 
canonical gospels, Matt, xxvi 31-34, Mark xiv 27-30 The pa- 
pyrus, which is of the 3rd century, was discovered liy Bickell 
among the Rainer collection, who characterized it ('/ f hath 
Theol , 1885, pp 498-504) as a fragment of one of the primitive 
gosiicls mentioned in Luke i 1 On the other hand, it has been 
contended that it is merely a fragment of an early patristic homily 
{See Zahn, Oesch Kanoiis, ii. 780-790, Harnack, Texte und Un- 
tersuchungen, v 4; Preuschen, op. cit. p. 19 ) The Logia it] v ) 
is the name given to the sayings contained in a papyrus leal by 
its discoverers, (irenfell and Hunt. They think the pajiyrus was 
probably written about ad 200 According to Harnack, it is an 
extract from the Gospel of the Egyptians. All the passages re- 
ferring to Jesus in the Talmud are given by Laible, Jesus Chiistus 
im Talmud, with an appendix, "Die talmudischen Texte,” by G 
Dalman, 2nd ed (1901 ) The first edition of this work was trans- 
lated into English by A W Streane, Jesus Christ in the Talmud 
(i8(j3). In Hennccke’s NTliche Apok Ilandbuih (pp 47-71) 
there is a valuable study of this que.stion by A Meyer, entitled 
Jesus, Jesu Junger und das Evnugelium im Talmud und ver- 
wandten judischen Schnften, to which also a good bibliography of 
the subject is prefixed 

Gospel According to the Egyptians — This gospel circulatc'cl 
among various heretical circles, among the: Encratites, Naassenes 
and the Sahellians. Only three or four fragments survive which 
show that it was a product of pantheistic Gnosticism With (his 
pantheistic Gnosticism is associated a severe asceticism The dis- 
tinctions of sex are one day to conic to an end, the prohibition 
of marriage follows naturally on this view Hence Christ is rep- 
resented as coming to destroy the work of the female (Clem 
Alex Strom iii q 63 ) Lipsuis and Z.ahn assign it to the middle 
of the 2nd centurv It m.iy be earlier 

PioteLiineel of James — '('his title was rust given in the ifith 
cchtuiy to a wilting which L lefeirvd to as The Book u) James 
b> Dtigen The n.'irrative extends trorn the Conception of the 
\irgin to the Death of Z.u'haiias The author hid .it Ins disposal 
two itistinct gnmps of hgends alinut M.nv Due ot these groups is 
certainly of non-Jew'ish origin, as it lonceives Maiy as living in 
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the temple somewhat after the manner of a vestal virgin or a 
priestess of Isis. The other group is more in accord with the 
orthodo.x gospels. The hook appears to ha\e been written in 
Egypt, and in the early years of the 2nd century. For, since 
Origen states that many ap[x.Mlcd to it in support of the view that 
the brothers of Jesus were sons of Joseph by a former marriage, 
the book must have been current about ad. 200 From Origen 
we may ascend to Clem Alex who vi. 93) shows ac- 

quaintance with one of the chief doctrines of the book — the per- 
petual virginity of Mary Finally, as Justin’s statements as to the 
birth of Jesus in a cave and Mary’s descent from David show in 
all probability his atcjuainta with the book, it may with good 
grounds be assigned to the first decade of the and century 

Gospel of Nicodemiis — This title is first met with in the 13th 
century It is also called The Acts of Pilate The work gives an 
account of the Passion (i-id ), the Resurrection (xii-xvi ), and 
the Desretisits ad Inferos (xvii-xxvii ) Chapters i-.xvi are not 
i irlier than the 4th century, xvii -\\\ii probably about a century 
later 

Gospel According to the IlebreU's ' — According to the most re- 
cent investigations this (iospel was current among the Nazarenes 
and Ebionites as early as 100-125, since Ignatius was familiar with 
the phrase “1 am no bodiless demon” — a phrase which, according 
to Jerome (Connn m h xvni ), belonged to this (iospel 
'rhe name ‘'‘(Iospel according to the Hebrews” cannot have been 
original, for if it had been so named because of its general use 
among the Hebrews, the Hebrews themselves woulcl not have 
used this designation It may have been known simply as “the 
Gospel ” The language was Wesiern Aramaic, the mother tongue 
of Je.su.s and his apostles Two forms of Western Aramaic .sur- 
vive, the Jeriisahm form of the dialect, in the Aramaic portions 
of Daniel and Ezra; and the Galilean, in isolated expressions in 
the Talmud (3rd century), and m a fragmentary 5th century 
translation of the Hible The cjuotations from the Old Testament 
are made from the Massoretic text 
This gospel mils' have been translated at an early date into 
Greek, as ('lenient and Origen cite it as generally accessible, and 
Kustdiius recounts (hat many reckoned it among the received 
books The gospel is synoptic in character and is closely related 
to Matthew, though in the Resurrection accounts it has affinities 
with Luke Like Mark, it seems to h.ive had no history of the 
birth of Christ, and to have begun with the baptism (For (ho 
literature see Henneike NTliche Apok Ilandlmch, 21-23 ) 
Gospel of Peter — Before 1892 we had some knowledge of this 
gosjiel Thus Serainon, bishop of Antioch (ad 190-20O found 
it in use in the chunh of Rhossus in Cilicia, and condemned it as 
Docetic (Eusebius, // li vi 12) Again, ()rigen (In Matt tom 
xvii 10) says that it represented the brethren of Christ as his 
half-brothers In 1885 a long fragment was discovered at Akhmim 
and published by Bounant in 1892, and subsequently by Lods, 
Robinson, Harnack, Zahn, Schubert, Swete 

Gospel of Thomas — 'I'his gospel professes to give an account 
of our Lord’s boyhood This gospel was originally still more 
Docetic than it now is, accoiding to Lipsius Its present form is 
due to an orthodox revision which discarded, so far as {lossiblc, all 
Gnostic traces Lipsius (Smith’s Diet, of Christ liiof> li 703) 
assigns it to the latter half of the 2nd century, but Zahn (Gesch 
Kan ii 771), on good grounds, to the earlier half The latter 
scholar shows that probably it wvis used by Justin (Dial 88) At 
all events it circulated among the Marcosians (Irenaeus, Haer i 
20) and the Naasenes (Hippolytus, Refut v 7) , and subsequently 
among the Mamcliaeans, and is frequently quoted from Origen 
downwards (Horn I in Luc ) If the stichometry of Nicephorus 
is right, the existing form of the book is merely fragmentary com- 
pared with Its original compass For literature see Hennecke, 
NTluhe Apokryphen Handhtuh, 132 seq 

Gospel of the Twelve . — ^This gospel is not to be identified with 
the Gospel accordint' to the Hebrews The only surviving frag- 
ments of it have been preserved by Epiphanius (Haer xxx. 13-16, 
22; see Prcuschen, op cit 9-1 1) It began with an account of the 
baptism. It was used by the Ebionites. and was written, accord- 
ing to Zahn (op tit li 742), about ao. 170. 
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Other Gospels Mainly Gnostic and Almost All Lost. — 

Gospel of Andrew — This is condemned in the Gel.isian Decree, 
and IS probably the gospel mentioned by Innocent (I Ep 111 7) 
and Augustine (('o/i/rii (i^/i'crs /.« e et Proph i 201 

Gospel of Apelles — Mentioned bv Jerome in his Ptooem ad 
Matt 

Gospel of Barnabas — Condemned in the Gelasian Di-iree (see 
under Baknabas ad fin ) 

Gospel of Bartholomew — Mentioned by Jerome in his Prooem, 
ad Matt and condemned in the Gelasian Decree 

Gospel of Basilides — Mentioned bv Origen ('Eiact 26 in Matt. 
xxxiii 34, and in his Prooem in Liu 1 , hy Jerome in his Prooem tn 
Matt (.W Harnack i 161; 11 53O-537 , Zahn, (/c.sc// Kanons, ’\. 

763-774 ) 

Gospel of Cerinthus — Mentioned by Epiphanius {Hair li 7) 
Gospel of the Ebionites. — A fragmentary edition of the canon- 
ical Matthew according to Epiphanius {Haer xxx 13), used by 
(he Ebionites and called by them the Hebrew Gosiiel 
Gospel of Eve. — A quotation Irom this gosiicd is given by 
Epiphanius (Haer. xxvi 2. 3) which shows that it was the ex- 
pression of complete pantheism 

Gospel of James the Less — Condemned in the Gelasian Decree 
Wisdom of Jesus Chiist — This third work contained in the 
Coptic ins referred to under Gospel of Mary gives cosmological 
disclosures and is presumably of V'alentinian origin 

Apoiryph of John — This book, which is found in the Coptic 
ms. relerred to under Gospel of Marv and contains cosmological 
disclosures of Christ, is .said to haee formed the .source of Irenaeus’ 
account of the Gnostics of Barbelus (1 2<j-3n Thus this work 
would have been written before 170 
Gospel of Judas Isiariot — References to this gospel as in use 
among the Cainiles are made hy Irenaeus (131 1 ), Epiphanius 
(xxxvni I 3) 

Gospel, 7 'he Living (Evani^eltum Vivum ) — 'Phis was a gospel 
of the Manichaeans .See Epiphanius, //mr Ivvi 2, Photius, C'oii- 
tra Mattiih 1 

Gospel of Marcton — On this important gosiiel see Zahn. Gesch 
Kattotis, i 585-7 1 8 

Descent of Mary. — This book was an anti-Jewish legend repie- 
senting Zacharias as having been put to death by the Jews because 
he had seen the God of the Jews in the form ol an ass in the 
temple (Epiphanius, //tier xxvi 12) 

Questions of Mary (Great and Little) — Epiphanius (liner xxvi. 
8) gives some excerpts from this revolting work 
Gospel of Mary — This gospel is found in a Cofitic ms of the 
5th century, it gives disclosures on the nature ol matter and the 
progress of the Gnostic soul through the seven planets 
Gospel of Matthias — C’ondemned by the Gelasian Decree. 
Gospel of Perfection (Evangelium perfcctionis) — Used by the 
followeis of Basilides and other Gnostics Sec Epiphanius, Haer. 

XXVI 2 

Gospel of Philip. — This gospel described the progress of a soul 
through the next world It is of a strongly Encratile character and 
dates from the 2nd century 

Gospel of Thaddaeiis — Condemned by the Gelasian Decree 
Gospel of Thomas — Of this gospel only one Iragment has been 
preserved in Hipiiolytus, Philos v 7, pp 140 seq See Zahn, op. 
lit i. 746 seq ; li. 768-773, Harnack ii 593-595- 
Gospel of Truth — This gospel is mentioned by Irenaeus i. ii 9, 
and was used by the Valcntinians See Zahn i 748 sqq. 

(b) Acts and Teachings of the Apostles. — Acts of Andrew 
— ^'I'hese Acts, which are of a strongly Encratite character, have 
come down to us in fragmentary condition They belong to the 
earliest ages, for they are mentioned by Eusebius, H E iii 25, 
Epiphanius, Haer. xlvii i ; Ixi i ; Ixiii. 2 ; Philaster, Haer, Ixvni , 
as current among the Manichaeans and heretics For a complete 
discussion of the various documents see Lipsius, Apokryphen 
Apostelgeschichte, i. 543-622; also James in Hastings’ Bible Diet 
i 92-93 ; Hennecke, Apokryphen, in loc. 

Acts of John. — Written in the 2nd century. The text has been 
edited most completely by Bonnet, Acta Apostol Apocr , 1898, 
151-216. The contents might be summarized with Hennecke as 
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follows. Arrival and first sojourn of the apostle in Ephesus (xviii.- 
Iv ), return to Ephesus aiul setond sojourn (history ol Drusiana, 
Iviii -Ixxxvi ) ; account of the cruiifixion of Jesus and His ap- 
parent death (Ixxxvii -(v ) , the flealh of John (< vi -«xv j 'I'herc 
arc manifest ^aps iii the narr.ili\e 

Acts oj Paul — I’he author was* aicordiiiK to Teitulli.in {I)c 
Baptism 17), a presl)>ter in Asia, who out ol honour to Paul wrote 
the Acts, for^inK *‘1 thi-* same time Corinlhi.ms Thus the work 
was comjxised liefore 190, and, since iL most probably uses the 
martyrdom ol I’olycarp, alter 155 The object of the writer is to 
embody in St Paul the model idea of the popular Christianity of 
the 2nd century His mam emphasis is laid on chastity and the 
resurrection of the tlesh The tone of the work is Catholic and 
anti-Gnostic. For the bibliography of the subject sec ITenneckc, 
NT. Apok. 358-360 

Acts of Peter — These acts were written not later than ad 200, 
the language (Greek) is modelled on that of the Acts of John The 
author was probably a resident in Asia Minor 

Preaching of Peter — This book (irtTpov KrjpvytJta) gave the 
substance of a senes of discourses spoken by one {lerson in the 
name of the ajuistles Clement of Alexandria quotes it several 
times as a genuine record of Peter’s teaching Heraclcon had 
previously used it (acc ( 3rigen, In Evaiij’ Johann t xiii 17). It 
is .spoken unfavourably of by Origen (/)<• Prtn Praef 8) It was 
probably in the hands of Justin and Aristides Hence Zahn gives 
its date as 90-100 at latest, Dob.schutz, as 100-1 10; and Harnack, 
as 110-130 The extant fragments contain sayings of Jesus, and 
warnings against Judaism and Polytheism 

Acts of Thomas — This is one of the earliest and most famous 
of the Gnostic Acts It has been but slightly tampeied with by 
orthodox hands. These Acts were used by the Encralites (Epi- 
phanius, Haer. xlvii i), the Manichaeans (Augustine. Contra 
Faust xxii 79), the A[)ost()lici (Epiphanius Ixi i) and Pri.scillian- 
ists. The work is divided into 13 Acts, to which the Maityrdom of 
Thomas attaches as the i4lh 

The more important of the works so far dealt with aie published 
in English by M R J.imes, 'The Apooyphal New Testament 
(1924) »SVe Thomas, Saint 

Teachtnii of the Twelve Apostles (Didache) — This important 
work was discovered by Philoth<*os Bryennios in (.'onstantinople 
and published in 1883 Since that date it has been frequently 
edited. The bibliography can be found in Schall’s and m Har- 
nack’s editions. The book divides itself into three parts The 
first (i-vi) contains a body of ethical instruction which is 
founded on a Jewish and probably prc-Christian document which 
forms the basis also of the Epistle of Barnabas The second part 
consists of vii-xv, and treats of church ritual and discipline; 
and the third part is eschatological and deals with the second Ad- 
vent The book is variously dated by diflerent scholars Zahn 
assigns it to the years ad 80-120, Harnack to 120-165. Light- 
foot and Funk to 80-100, Salmon to 120 {See Salmon in Diet 
of Christ. Biog iv 806-815. also article Didwhe ) 

Apostolical Constitutions — For the various collections of these 
ecclesiastical regulations — the Syriac Didascalia, Ecclesiastu al 
Canons of the Holy Apostles, etc — .see separate article 

(c) Epistles. — The Ah\;^ar Epistles. — These epistles are found 
in Eusebius (HE i 3), who translated them from Syriac They 
are two in number, and purport to be a petition of Abgar Uchomo. 
king of Edessa, to Christ to visit Edessa, and Chri.st’s answer, 
promising after his ascension to send one of his disciples, who 
should “cure thee of thy disease, and give eternal life and peace 
to thee and all thy people ’’ Lipsius thinks that these letters were 
manufactured about the year 200, (See Diet Christ Bioft iv 
878-881, with the literature there mentioned ) The above cor- 
respondence, which appears also in Syria, is inwoven with the 
legend of Addai or Thaddaeus The best critical edition of the 
Cireek text will be found in Lipsius, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, 
1891, pp 279-283. (See also Abgar ) 

Epistle of Barnabas — ^The special object of this epistle was to 
guard its readers against the danger of relapsing into Judaism. 
The date is placed by some scholars as early as 70-79, by others 
as late as the early years of the emperor Hadrian, 117 The text 


has been edited by Hilgenfeld in 1877, Gebhardt and Harnack in 
187S, and Funk in 1887 and 1901 In these works will be found 
full bibliographies (.SVr further Har.nahas ) 

Epistle of Clement — 'Fhe object of this epistle is the restor- 
ation ot haimony to the church of Corinth, which had been vexed 
by inlerii.d discussions The epistle may be sately ascribed to the 
years 95-1)6. The writer was in all probability the bi.shop of Rome 
of that name He is named an apostle and his work was reckoned 
as canonical by Clement of Alexandria (Strom iv 17 105), and 
as late as the time of Eusebius (HE iii 16) it was still read in 
some of the churches Critical editions have been published by 
Gebhardt and Harnack, Patr Apost Op , 1876, and in the .smaller 
form in 1900, Light foot,* 1890. Funk,^ 1901 The Syriac ver.sion 
has been edited by Kennett, Epp of St Clement to the Corin- 
thians in Syriac, 1899, and the Old Latin version by Morin, S 
dementis Romani ad Connthios epistulae versio Latina anti- 
quisuma, i8cj4 Greek text and English transl by Kirsopp Lake 
in Laeb's Classical lAbrary 

^‘Clement’s’* 2nd Ep to the Corinthians — This so-called letter 
of Clement is not mentioned by any writer before Eu.sebius (HE 
111 38 4) It IS not a letter but really a homily written in Rome 
about the middle of the 2nd century The writer is a Gentile. 
Some of his citations are derived from the Gospel to the Egyp- 
tians. Kirsopp Lake, op cil. 

“CleinenPs** Epistles on Viryinity — These two letters are pre- 
served only in Syriac which is a translation from the Greek They 
are first refcried to by Epiphanius and next by Jerome. Critics 
have assigned them to the middle ot the 2nd century They have 
been cclited by Beelen, Louvain. 1856 

Clement’s Epistles to James — On these two letters which are 
found in the Clementine Homilies, sec Smith's Diet of Chrntian 
Biogtaphy, 1 559, 570, and Lehmann’s monograph. Die dementi- 
sfhen Schriften, Gotha, 1S67. in which references will be found 
to other sources of information 

Epistles of Ignatius — There arc* (wo collections of letters bear- 
ing the name of Ignatius, who was martyred between 105 and 117 
The first consists of seven letters addressed by Ignatius to the 
Ephesians, Magnesians, Trallians, Romans, Philadelphians, Smyr- 
neans and to J’olycarp The .second collection consists of the pre- 
ceding extensively interpolated, and six others of Mary to Ignatius, 
of Ignatius to Mary, to the Tarsians, Anliochians, Philippians, 
and Hero, a deacon of Antioch The latter collection is a pseudepi- 
graph written in the 4th century or the beginning of the 5th The 
authenticity of the first collection also has been denied, but the 
c*vidence appears to be against this contention The literature is 
overwhelming in its extent See Zahn, Patr Apost Op, 1876; 
Funk,* Die apostol Vatcr, igoi , Lightfoot,^ Apostolic Fathers, 
1889 Kirsopp Lake, op cit. 

Epistle of Polycarp — ^I'he genuineness of this epistle stands or 
falls with that of the Ignalian epistles See article in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, iv 423-431; Lightfoot, Apos- 
tolic Fathers, i 629-702; Kirsojip Lake, op cit., akso Polycarp 

Pauline Epistles to the Laoditeans and the Alexandrians . — ^The 
first of these is found only in Latin. This, according to Lightfoot 
(see Colossians^ 272-298) and Zahn, is a translation from the 
lireek Such an epistle is mentioned in the Murat orian canon 
(.SVe Zahn, op cit 11 566-585 ) The Epistle to the Alexandrians 
IS mentioned only in the Muratorian canon (See Zahn ii 586- 
S9-’ ) 

For the Third Epistle ot Paul to the Corinthians, and Epistle from 
the Corinthians to Paul, see under “Acts of Paul” above 

(R H Cii., W. O K O) 

APOCYNACEAE, the dog-bane family, a numerous group 
of dicotyledonous plants, composed chiefly of tropical twining 
shrubs but including also various trees and perennial herbs, all 
with a milky often poisonous juice The leaves are simple, entire 
and usually opposite; the flowers are regular, sympetalous, with 
the parts in fours or fives and are borne either singly or clustered 
m cymes or panicles. The anthers are arrow-shaped and pointed, 
and the granular pollen is often glutinous; the ovary is mostly 
.superior, with two or more -carpels There are about 180 genera 
and 1,400 species, comparatively few of which are found in cool 
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temperate regions In the British Isles the family is represented by 
the greater and the lesser periwinkle {Vmca major a.m\ V mttior), 
the latter of which has run wild in the eastern United States Of 
some 6o species representing the family in North America, only 
about six are found as far north as New York and adjacent 
Canada. The best known of these are the American dog-bane 
{Apocymim amlrosaemifoltum) and the Indian hemp (.1 canna- 
hiniim) Several tropical genera yield rubber {Landlop/ita, Car- 
doptnus, Fimtumia, L rcrola, U illonvilibya, etc ) ; others are source 
of drugs (Aspidosperma, Strophanthus, Ahtonia, Allamanda, etc ). 
Some are exceedingly poisonous, notably the ordeal-trcc {Tan- 
ji/imia), of Madagascar, the manghas-tree (Cerbera), of tropical 
Asia, and the Bushman’s poison (Acocanthera), of South Alrita. 
Other widely known plants of this family are the oleander (AV- 
rium oleander) , the temple-tree or frangipani {Plumeria acum- 
inata); the crape-jasmine (Tabermontanae coronaria); the star- 
jasmine {7'taclielospermum jasmtnaides) , and the ('hilian jasmine 
(Mandevilla suavcolens) The Natal-plum (Cansia gratidi flora) 
and several other species produce edible fruits and many are 
showy ornamental plants, (Sec Dog’s Bane; Indian Hemp, Ole- 
ANDi R, Periwinkle ) 

APOCYNUM is the dried root of Apocynum cannabinim, 
aKo known as American hemp, Canadian hemp and dogbane The 
only otluial preparation for use as a drug is the duicl extract pre- 
pared from the powdered root The dose is five minims (o*3cc ) 
for therapeutic purposes. Its action in this dosage is to stimulate 
directly the heart muscle and the constricting muscles of the 
lilood-vessels, thus producing a stronger and slower heart beat 
and a rise in blood jircssure It also increases the output of urine 
in certain coivlitions, notably cardiac dropsy In larger doses it is 
a powerful gastro-mtestinal irritant, producing vomiting and purg- 
ing It closely resembles digitalis in its effect, except that it is 
not accumulated in the body as is digitalis Its use is limited to 
cases of cardiac dropsy where digitalis has failed or has produced 
undesirable etfei ts 

APODICTIC, a logical term, applied to judgments which are 
necessarily true, as of mathematical conclusions. The term in 
Aristotelian logic is opposed to dialectic, as scientific proof to 
probable reasoning K.mt contrasts apodictical with problematic 
and assertorical judgments The apodictic judgment has the 
form “S must be P” It does not re illy express greater certainty 
than the assertorical judgment ("S is P’) or the problematic 
judgment ("S may be P”), as Kant thought, but indicates a 
closer connection with other beliefs already entertained fiy the 
as.sertor Hence its frecjuent use to express a judgment inferred 
from other judgments that imply it 

APOGEE, m astronomy, ihat point in the orbit of the moon 
w'hich is farthest from the earth, the distance being 253,000 
miles {See Moon ) 

APOLDA, a town in Saxe-Weimar, Germany, 9m ENE ol 
Weimar Pop (1925) 25.470 Christian Zimmermann (1759-1 
1842) introduced hosiery and cloth m.iiiufacture and the town 
has an important wool and silk industry It has also dye-works, 
bell foundric\s and m.inufactures of engines, bicycles, cardboard 
and food products It also trades in grain, leather, horses and 
cattle, and in woollen yarn 

APOLISTAS, a tribe or small group of tribes of South 1 
American Indians, regarded as forming an independent linguistic 
stock The Apolistas lived in the first half of the i9lh century, 
near Apolo in the province of Caupolican, in Bolivia, on the east- 
eril slopes of the Andes in the latitude of the northern end of Lake 
Titicaca Their original home is unknown. They have been so 
long under the influence of the missions, that even in the early 
TQth century nothing of their original culture survived 

See A. D’Orbigny, L’Homme Americain (Paris, iS\g) , N Armcntia, 
Relarion kislorira de las Mtsiones Franasianas de Apolobamba (La 
Paz, 1903) ; E. Nordenskiold, Bettrage zur Kennlnis einiger India- 
nerstamme des Afadre de Dtos Gebietes (Ymer, 190S, vol x\v , pp 

'^X^OLLINARIS, “the Younger” (died ad. 390), bishop of 
Laodicea in Syria. He collaborated with his father, Apollinaris the 
Elder, in reproducing the Old Testament in the form of Homeric 
and Pindaric poetry, and the New Testament after the fashion of 


log 

l Platonic dialogues, when the Emjieror Julian h.ad forbidden Chris- 
: tians to teach the cla.ssus In his eagerness to combat Arianism he 
went so far as to deny the existence of a rational human soul in 
Christ’s human nature, this being replaced in Him by a prevailing 
principle of holiness, to wit the Logos 

It was held that the s>stem of .\pollmaris w.is really Docetism 
{see Docetae) The position w.is accordingly condemned by sev- 
eral synods and in particular by that of Constantinople (a d 581), 
Apollinaris had a consicler.ible following, which alter his ileath 
divided into two sects, the moie conser\ati\e t.ikmg its n.ime 
(Vitalians) from Yitalis, bishop of Antioch, the other (PolenuMiis) 
ai^ding the further assertion that the two naturis were so blended 
that even the body of Christ was a fit object of adoration The 
Apollinarian type of thought persisted in what was Liter the Mon- 
ophysite school 

Although Apollinaris was a prolific W'riter, scarcely anything has 
survived under his owm name But a number of his writings arc 
concealed under Ihe'names of orthodox Fathers, long ascribed to 
Gregory Thaumalurgus These have been collected ami edited 
by Hans Lietzmann 

Apollinaris must be distinguished from the bishop of Tlierapolis 
who bore the same name, and who wTote one of the early Christian 
“Apologies” (f. 170) 

BiBiK)OR\pnv — See A. Harnack, Iltslory of Doi’tna, vols. in and iv. 
pawtm, R L Ottley, 'I he Hoitrine of the Intunuilion; (i Voisin, 
L’Apotlinarisme (f.,ouvam, 1001), H Liet/mann, Apolhnarn von 
Laodicea und seine Sdtule (Tuebingen, iqo:;) 

APOLLINARIS, SULPICIUS, a grammarian of Carthage, 
who flourished in the 20(1 century a » He taught Pertinax and 
Aulus Gellius, who speaks of him in the highest terms (iv 17) 
He is the reputed author of the metrical arguments to the Aenenl 
and to the plays of Terence and ( probably j Plautus (J W Beck, 
De Sulpicw Apolhnari, 1884) 

APOLLINARIS SIDONIUS, GAIUS SOLLIUS {c 430- 

487 or 488L Christian writer and bishop, was born in Lyons about 
AD 430. He married (about 452) Papiania, the daughter of 
A\itus, who was consul and afterwards emperor. He enjoyed the 
favour of Majorianus and Anthemius, and in 472, more for his 
political than for his theological abilities, he was made bishop of 
Arverna (Clermont) On the capture of that city by the Goths 
in 47J he W'as iminisoned, but he was afteiwaids restored to his 
bishopric by Euric, king of the Goths He died in a d 487 or 488 
His extant w'orks are his Panegyrics on different emperors (in 
which he draws largely upon Statius, Ausonius and (?‘laudian); 
and nine books of Letters and Poems, whose chief value consists 
in the light they shed on the political and literary history of the 
5th century The Letters, which are very stilted, reveal Apolli- 
naris as a man of genial temiaer, fond of good living and of jileas- 
ure. The best edition is that in the M onmnenta Germaniae Ilis- 
torica (Berlin, 1887), which gives a survey of the manuscripts 

Apollinaris Sitlonius (the names are commonly inverted by the 
French) is the subject of numerous monogniphs, historical and literary. 
S Ddl, Roman Sourtv in I he La\t Century of the Western Empire 
(1800), and T Hodgkin, Italy and Her Invaders, vol. vii (2nd ed. 
1899), contain interesting sections on Apollinaris 

APOLLO, in Greek mythology, one of the most important 
and many-sided of the Olympian divinities The least improb- 
able etymology of the name (’.\ 7 r 6 \\c«)P, WireWau) is perhaps 
that of Usener, who connects it with an obsolete Greek verb 
meaning “to drive away” (evil or disease, cf Lat pellere). 
Roscher’s derivation of all the functions assigned to him from 
the idea of a single original light or sun god ha.s not found general 
acceptance, although no doubt some features of his character can 
be readily explained in this manner. 

According to the legend, Apollo was the son of Zeus and Lcto, 
The latter, pursued by the jealous Hera, after long wandering 
found shelter in Delos, where she bore a son, Apollo, under a 
palm-tree at the foot of Mt Cynthus. Before this, Delos had 
been a barren, floating rock, but now became stationary, being 
fastened down by chains to the bottom of the sea Apollo was 
born on the seventh day of the month, and this day and the 20th, 
the days of the new and full moon, were ever afterwards held 
sacred to him 
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In Homer Apollo appears only as the Rod of prophecy, the 
sender of plagues, and sometimes as a warrior Elsewhere he is 
the god of agriculture and of vegetation generally. He was called 
Smintheus, generally explained as “destroyer of mice,” to which 
epithet, however, some modern enquirers attach a totemislic 
significance. Valleys and groves were under his protection, and 
certain trees and plants, especially the laurel, were sacred to him 



■ T tOURMSY Of TH* VATICAN MUSEUM, ROME 

The APOLLO BELVEDERE, DISCOVERED IN THE RUINS OF ANTIUM IN A D. 
1485 


This famous statue, a little larger than life siie, represents the god as a 
being of perfect physical beauty. The left hand and right forearm have 
been restored 

As the god of agriculture and vegetation he is naturally connected 
with the course of the year and the arrangement of the seasons, 
so important in farming operations, and becomes the ordercr of 
time {Iloromeddn, “ruler of the seasons '), and frequently appears 
on monuments in company with Horai 

Apollo is also the protector of cattle and herds and is himself 
spoken of as a keeper of flocks, to which point the legends of his 
service as a herdsman with Laomcdoii and Admetus Here prob- 
ably also is to be referred the epithet Lukcios, which, formerly 
connected with \vk (“shine”) and used to supjwrt the concep- 
tion of Apollo as a light-god, is now generally referred to lukos 
(“wolf”) and explained as he who keeps away the wolves from 
the flock In accordance with this, the epithet lukegenes will not 
mean “born of” or “begetting light,” but rather “born from the 
she-wolf,” in which form Lelo herself was said to have been con- 
ducted by wolves to Delos. The consecration of the wolf to Apollo 
IS probably the relic of an ancient totemistic religion. 

With the care of the fruits of the earth and the lower animals is 
associated that of the highest animal, man, especially the youth 
on his passage to manhood. As such Apollo was koiirotrophos 
(“rearer of boys”J and patron of the palaestra In many places 
gymnastic contests formed a feature of his festivals, and he him- 
self was proficient in athletic exercises. Thus he was supposed to 
be the first victor at the Olympic games; he overcame Hermes in 
the foot-race, and Ares in boxing. 


The transition is easy to Apollo as a warlike god; in fact, the 
(“the helper”), FAHeus (“god of the war-cry”) and the paean 
Tityus, the Cyclopes, and the Aloidae (q.v ). He is Boedrotmos 
(“the helper”), EIpIcus (“god of the war-cry”) and the paean 
was said to have been originally a song of triumph composed by 
him after his victory over Python. In Homer he frequently 
appears on the field, like Ares and Athene, bearing the aegis 
(9 t; ) to frighten the foe. This aspect is confirmed by the epithets 
Argurotoxos (“god of the silver bow”), and Hekatebolos (“the 
shooter from afar”), and his statues are often equipped with the 
accoutrements of war, whence some have derived his name from 
apollunai as the god of “destruction” (Apollyon). 

The fame of the Pythian oracle at Delphi, connected with the 
slaying of Python by the god immediately after his birth, gave 
e.special prominence to the idea of Apollo as a god of prophecy. 
Python, always represented in the form of a snake, is the symbol 
of the old earth divinity whose home was the place of “enquiry” 
iPtUheithai). When Apollo Delphinios with his worshippers from 
Crete took possession of the earth-oracle Python, he received in 
(onsequence the name Pythws. That Python was no fearful mon- 
ster, symbolizing the darkness of winter which is scattered by the 
advent of spring, is shown by the fact that Apollo was considered 
to have been guilty of murder in slaying it and compelled to wan- 
der for a term of years and expiate his crime by servitude and pu- 
rification In the solar explanation, the serpent is the darkness 
driven away by the rays of the sun. (On the Delphian cult of 
Apollo and its political sigmfuance, ice Amphictvony, Df.i.pht, 
Oracle ) Apollo’s oracles, which he did not deliver on his own ini- 
tiative, but as the mouthpiece of Zeus, were infallible; but the hu- 
man mind was not always able to grasp their meaning, hence he 
was called Loxias (“crooked, ambiguous”). To certain favoured 
mortals he communicated the gilt of prophecy (Cassandra, the 
Cumaean sibyl, Helenus, Melampus, and Epimenides). Although 
his favourite method was by word of mouth, yet signs were some- 
times u.sed; thus Cakhas interpreted the flight of birds; burning 
offerings, sacrificial barley, the arrow of the god, dreams and the 
lot, all played their part in communicating the will of the gods. 

Closely connected with the god of oracles was the god of the 
healing art, the oracle being frequently consulted in cases of sick- 
ness These two functions arc indicated by the titles latromantis 
(“healer and seer”) and Ouhos, probably meaning “health-giving,” 
rather than “destructive ” This side of Apollo’s character docs 
not appear in Homer, where Paieon is mentioned as the physician 
of the gods Here, as in the case of Aristacus (q v), the question 
arises whether Paean (or Paeon) was originally an epithet of 
Apollo, subsequently developed into an independent personality, 
or an independent deity merged in the later arrival. Apollo is 
further supposed to be the father of Asclepios (Aesculapius), 
whose ritual is closely modelled upon his. The healing god could 
also prevent disease and misfortune of all kinds, hence he is 
(ilexikakos and apotropaios (“averter of evil”) Purther, he is able 
to purify the guilty and to cleanse from sin. Such a task could 
be fitly undertaken by him, since he himself underwent purifica- 
tion after slaying Python. 

The same element of enthusiasm that affects the priestess of the 
oracle at Delphi produces song and music The close connection 
between prophecy and song is indicated in Homer {Odyssey, viii. 
488), where Odysseus suggests that the lay of the fall of Troy by 
Demodociis was inspired by Apollo or the Muse The metrical 
form of the oracular responses at Delphi, the important part 
played by the paean and the Pythian noinos (“strain”) in .his 
ritual, contributed to make Apollo a god of song and music, friend 
and “leader of the Muses” {Moiisagetcs) He plays the lyre at 
the banquet of the gods, and causes Marsyas to be flayed alive 
because he had boasted of his supc-rior skill in playing the flute, 
and the ears of Midas to grow long because he had declared in 
favour of Pan, who contended that the flute was a better instru- 
ment than Apollo’s favourite lyre 

A less important aspect of Apollo is that of a marine deity, due 
to the spread of his cult to the Greek colonies and islands. As 
such, his commonest name is Delphtnios, the “dolphin god,” in 
whose honour the festival Delphinia was celebrated in Attica. 
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This cult probably originated in Crete, whence the god in the form 
of a dolphin led his Cretan worshippers to the Delphian shore, 
where he bade them erect an altar in his honour He is Epibaterios 
and Apobaterios (“embarker” and “disembarker”), and Nasidtas 
(“the islander”) These maritime cults of Apollo are probably 
due to his importance as the god of colonization, who accompanied 
emigrants on their voyage 

As Agiiieus (“god of streets and ways”), in the form of a stone 
pillar with painted head, placed before the doors of houses, he 
let in the good and kept out the 
evil, and as ProUaterios he 
“stands before the house” as its 
protector. Lastly, as the origi- 
nator and protector of civil order, 

Apollo was regarded as the foun- 
der of cities and legislation. 

Thus, at Athens, Apollo Patroos 
was known as the protector of 
the lonians, and the Spartans re- 
ferred the institutions of Lycur- 
gus to the Delphic oracle 

As to Ro.scher’s derivation of 
all Apollo’s functions from the 
conception of an original light 
and sun god it ( annot be shown 
(hat on Greek soil Apollo origi- 
nally had the meaning of sun 
god, in Homer. Aeschylus and 
I’lato, the .sun god Helio.s is dis- 
tinctly separated from T’hoebus 
Apollo, the constant epithet 
Phoebus, u.sually explained as the 
brightness ol the sun, may 
equally well refer to his physital 
beauty or moral purity, luke^- 
cues has already been noticed It 
IS not until the beginning of the 
5th century..,- that Ih.- iden,.n. I';/ ,ur. 
cation makes Its appearance The killer), one of the most 
idea was taken up bv the Stoics, notable of the works of the 
and in (he Roman peiiod gen- ancient greek sculptor, prax- 
crally accepted But the fact of iteles 

the gradual development ot Apollo as a god of light and heaven, 
and his identiticalion with the loreign sun gods, is no proof of an 
original Greek solar conception of him. 

The most usual attributes of Apollo were the lyre and the h»)w; 
the tripod especially was dedicated to him as the god of prophecy 
Among plants, the b.iy, used in expiatory sacrifices, and also for 
making the crown of victory at the Pythian games, and the palm- 
tree under which he was born in Delos, were sacred to him , among 
animals and birds, the wolf, the roe, the swan, the hawk, the 
raven, the crow, the snake, the mouse, (he grasshopper and the 
griffin — a mixture of (he eagle and the lion, evidently of Eastern 
origin. The swan and grasshopper symbolize music and song; 
the hawk, raven, crow and snake h.ive reference to his functions 
as the god of prophecy 

The chief festivals held in honour of Apollo were the Carneia, 
Daphnephoria, Delia, Hyacinthia, Pyanepsia, Pythia, and Thar- 
gelia (.vce separate articles) 

Among the Romans the worship of Apollo was adopted from 
the Greeks There is a tradition that the Delphian oracle was con- 
sulted as early .is the period of the kings during the reign of 
Tarquinius Superbus In 430 h c a temple was dedicated to 
Apollo on the occasion of a pestilence, and during the second 
Punic War (in 212 bc ) the Ludt Apollinarcs were instituted in 
his honour But it was in the time of Augustus, who considered 
himself under the special proledion of Apollo and w'.is oven sanl 
to be his son, (h.d his wur.ship titeeloped and he be< anie tint ol 
the chief gods of Rome After the battle ot Actium, Augustus 
enlarged his old temple, dedicated a portion of the spoil to him. 
and iiistltulrd qiiiiiqiK iKii.il ^.'anlr^ in his bun. mi He .iKo rit-iled 
a new temple on (he I’alalme hill and transferred the setular games 



for which Horace composed his Carmen Saet ulare, to Apollo and 
Diana. 

Apollo w'ds represented more frequently than any other deity in 
ancient art. As Apollo Agiiit m he was shown by a simple conic 
pillar; the Apollo of .Vmyclae was a pillar of bronze surmounted 
by a helmctcd head, with extended arms c.irrying lance and bow. 
There were also rude idols of him in wood (xoana), in w'hich the 
human form was .scarcely recognizable In the 6th century b.c., 
his statues of stone were naked, stiff .and rigid in attitude, 
shoulders .square, liml'N strong .ind broad, h.iir falling dowm the 
back In (he riper periud of art the type is softer, and Apollo 
appears in a form w'hich seeks to combine m.mhood and eternal 
youth His long hair is usually tied in a large knot above his fore- 
head The most f unoijs statue ot him is the Apollo Belvedere in 
the Vatican (found at I'r.iscati, 1455). an imitation, belonging to 
(he early imperial period, of a bronze statue representing him, 
with aegis in his lelt hand, driving back the Gauls from his temple 
at Delphi (270 b c ); or, according to another view, fighting with 
(he Pythian dragon In (he Ajiollo Citharoedus or Mousagetes in 
(he Vatic.in, he is crowned with laurel and wears the long, (lowing 
robe of (he Ionic bard, and his form is almost feminine in its ful- 
ness; in a .statue at Rome of the older and more vigorous type he 
is naked and holds a lyre in his left hand; his right arm rests upon 
his he.id, and a griffin is seated at his side The Apollo Sauroc- 
tonus (after Praxiteles), copied in bronze at the villa Albani in 
Rome and in marble at J’aris, is a naked, youthful, almost boyish 
figure, leaning against a tree, waiting to strike a lizard climbing up 
the trunk The gigantic statue of Helios (the sun-god), “the 
Colossus of Rhodes,” by Chares of Lindus, celebrated as one of 
the seven wonders of the world, is unknown to us ILis-rcliefs and 
painted vases reproduce the contests of Apollo with Tityus, 
Marsyas, and Heracles, the slaughter of the daughters of Niobe, 
and other incidents m his life 

BiHLiocJRMMiY. — \ Milchofer, I'her den altt\chen Apollon (Munich, 
1873) , T. Sihrcilier, Apollon Pythnkionos (Leipzig, 187Q) , R. Heckcr, 
De Apollinis apud Romanos Lulin (Leipzig. i87q) , G Cohn, Le 
Culle d’ Apollon pytliien d Alhtnes (1905), (J Grupjie, Grtcihisihc 
Mytholoi^ie und Ri 1 1 y,t onsge si hti hie, 11 igoO, articles in Pauly Wis- 
sow.i’s Rralenryklopadie ; W. H Roschcr's Lexikon der Mvthidngie; 
and Dareniberg and Sagho’s Dtrtwnnaire des Anttquit^s, L Preller, 
Grid Inst hr vnd romisrhr MythologU' (1887) , G. Wissowa, Religion 
und Rultui (hr Romrr (ii)2o) , L. Parnell, Cults of the Greek Statei, 
IV. (1Q07) , A I'airbanks, The Afylhidogy of Greece and Rome (iQoy), 
A I[itndl>()ok of Greek Religion (iQio), M Colhgnon, Manual of 
M ythology, tr.anslated and enlarged by J. E Harrison (1800). For 
\pollo in art, Dee J. A Overbcck, Grid htsihe Kunstmythologie (1871- 
8g), Gesrhiihtc der Griechisihen Plnstik (1893-94) • A Furtwangicr, 
Meisterwerkc ihr gnerhisrhi n Plastik (1893, translated by K Sellers, 
1895) ; M (^ollignon, Unlotre de lit Sculpture grecqne (1892-97). 

APOLLODORUS, an Athenian painter, who flourished at 
(he end of (he 5th century b c;. He is said to have introduced 
great improvements in perspective and chiaroscuro. 

APOLLODORUS, of Carystus in Euboea, one of (he most 
important wrKers of (he New Attic comedy, who flourished .it 
Athens between 300 and 260 nc He is to be distinguished from 
an older Apollodorus of Gcla (342-290), also a writer of comedy, 
a contemporary of Menander. He wrote 47 comedies and ob- 
tained the prize five times Terence borrowed his Ilccyra and 
Phormio from the 'E/iupd and 'KmSiKai'opei'oy of Apollodorus 

Bibi loGRAiMiY — Fragments in Koih, Comicorum Aiticorum Frag- 
mcntii, n (1884), .see also Meinekc, Ilistoria Critica Comicorum 
G rare or um (1830). 

APOLLODORUS (c 144 B.c), .m Athenian grammarian, 
pupil of Anst.irthus and Pan.uliiis the Stoic There is extant 
under his name a treatise on the gods and the heroic age, entitled 
HifiKiodriKrj , a valuable authority on ancient mythology Modern 
critics are of opinion that, if genuine, it is an abridgment of a 
larger work by him ( Ilcpt dfiav ) 

Bull i()<,i{Ai‘ii\ — Kditiitn, willi i omnientaiv , by Trt'vno (180O ; 
li-xl li\ VV.iviiri (i.s.||) M vt hm iitphi Gran t, \'(>\ t (Teiibner srries) , 
lf\( Kiti Fug (laii- bs bit I <j I'la/ej ( Foeb i u - , igji). Aiiioiig^t 
otlu’i w'oiks by him ot whicli only tiagmenC remain, collected in 
Muller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, may be mentioned. 

a wort on thioi.o'iogv from ttic- fall of Tios to i>c 
(i)itF, in Rhf/n Mus, wxi if), lbpi/7-, f/.i.s, .t y.i/oltui ssnllni in 
i.iinbus, Il </»1 Nfw*-, a wnrk on the Homeric c.il.ilogue of .ships (B. 
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APOLLODOR US— APOLLONIUS OF PERGA 


Nicse in Rhein Mn% , \x\ii. ^o(j) and a work on etymology 
(’ET('/uoXo7lai) See Sthwar/ in Paul> -Wissowa pp i 8 i 7 - 7 S; 

Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik (lyo?) , J. Nicole, Le Proch de Phidias 
{d’apres un papyrus inedil) (Geneva, 1910) 

APOLLODORUS, of Damascus, a famous Greek architect, 
who flourished during the 2nd century a d. He was a favourite 
of Trajan, for whom he constructed the stone bridge over the 
Danube (ad. 104-os) He also planned a gymnasium, a college, 
public baths, the Odeum and (he Forum Trajanum, within (he 
city of Rome, and the triumphal arches at Heneventum and An- 
cona The Trajan column in the centre of the Forum is the first 
triumphal monument of the kind. On the accession of Hadrian, 
Apollodorus was banished, and, shortly afterw'ards, being 
charged with imaginary crimes, put to death (Dio Cassius Ixix 
4). He also wrote a tre.itise on .S’lcgc Engines (IIoXiop^i^rtKa), 
which was dedicated to Hadrian 

APOLLONIA, the name of more than thirty cities of an- 
ti(}uity The most important are the following, (i) Apollonia 
Aar’ 'Eiri 8 a/Jivov or wpds ’ETrioa/xi/cii, now rollina, on the right 
bank of the Aous in Jllyria, founded by the Corinthians and Cor- 
cyiaeans It soon became prosperous as the most convenient link 
between Ilrundusium and northern Greece, and later as one of the 
starting-points of the Via Egnatia Towards the close of the 
Roman republic it was a seat of literature and philosophy Here 
Augustus was being educated when the death of (\iesar called him 
to Rome It seems to h.ive sunk with the ri.se ol Aulon, and few 
rums remain. (2) A Thracian city on the Hlack sea (afterwards 
So/opolis, and now Sizeboli), coloniised by Milesians, and famous 
for its colossal statue of Apollo by Calaniis, which Lucullus re- 
moved to Rome 

APOLLONIUS, surnamed the “Effeminate,” a Greek rheto- 
rician of Alabanda in Cana, who tlourished about 120 kc 
A mong his pupils was Mark Antony. 

APOLLONIUS, .surnamed 6 8 v<tko\os (“the crabbed”), a 
grammarian of Alexandria, who lived in (he reigns of iladrian and 
Antoninus Pius He was (he founder of sc ientitic grammar and is 
styled finimnuiticorum princeps by Priscian, who based his own 
work on that of Apollonius. Four of his works are extant. On 
Syntax, eel Tlekker (1817); and three smaller treatises, on Pro- 
nouns, Conjunctions, and /Irfirr/iv, ed Schnedder (1.878) 

Grammatici Graca, i. in Teubner sciicb; Kggcr, Apollonius Dyscole 
(i8s4). 

APOLLONIUS, surnamed “the Sophist,” of Ale.xandria, a 
grammarian, who probably lived towards the end of the ist 
century ad. He was the author of a Homeric lexicon (Ae^«s 
'OprjpiKal), the only work of the kind we possess His chief 
authorities were Aristarchus and Apion’s Homeric glossary 

Biui loGRAPiiY - Edition by Villoison (1771), I Bekker (i8cc), 
Lc>dc, De Apollomi Sophhtne Lexica Homertco (1885), E W B. 
NichuEon on a newly discoveied fragment m Classical Review (Nov. 

1897). 

APOLLONIUS MOLON (nourished c 70 Bc), a Greek 
rhetorician, who settled at Rhodes He twice visited Rome as an 
ambassador, and Cicero and Cae.sar went to Rhodes to take lessons 
from him He endeavoured to mocler.ite the florid Asiatic style 
and cultivated an “Attici/.ing” tendency He wrote on Homer, 
and, according to Josephus, attackc'cl the Jew's 

Bibi loGRAPiiY —See C. Mueller, Fra^menta Htslortcorutn Grae- 
lortim, m , E Schuercr, History of the Jewish People, iii. (Eng. trans. 
1886). 

APOLLONIUS OF PERGA (Pi rgaeus), Greek geometer 
of the Alexandrian school, was probably born some twenty-five 
years Kiter than Archimedes, ie about 202 hc He flourished in 
the reigns of Ptolemy Euergetes and Ptolemy Philopator (247- 
205 11 c'). His treatise on Comes gained him the title of the 
Great Geometer, and is that by which his fame has been trans- 
mitted to modern times All his numerous other trc\itisi*s hav'c 
perished, save one. and we hav'e only their title's handed clown, 
with general indnatioiis ot their contents, by later writers, es- 
pecially Pappus Attei the ( 'uniis in eight Books had been written 
in a fust edition Apollonius brought out a second edition con 
sideiablv lev'isetl .is legaids Botiks i -li , ,it the uist.tiue of one 
Eudcnuis ot Piigamuin, the first tliiee books weie sent to 


Eudemus al intervals, as revised, and the later books were dedi- 
cated (after Eudemus’s death) to King Attains I. (241-197 bc ). 
Only four Books have survived in Greek, three more are extant 
in Arabic; the eighth has never been found Books v.-vii were 
translated into Latin by Giacomo Alfonso Borelli and Abraham 
Ecchellensis from the free version in Arabic made in 983 by 
Abu’l Fath of Ispahan and preserved in a Florence ms But the 
best Arabic translation is that made as regards Books i-iv by 
Hilal b Abi HilM (d about 88? ), and as regards Books v-vii by 
Thabit b Qurra (826-fjoi). Halley used the latter version for 
his translation of Books v-vii, but the best ms (Bodl 04?) 
is still unpublished except for a fragment of Book v , published 
by L. Nix with German translation (Drugulin, Leipzig, 18S1)). 
Halley added in his edition (1710) a restoration of Book viii 

The degree of originality of the Contes can best be judged 
from Apollonius’s own prefaces. Books 1 -iv form an “elementary 
introduction,” ie. contain the c.ssential principles; the rest are 
specialized investigations in particular directions For Books 
i.-iv. he claims only that the generation of the curves and their 
fundamental properties m Book i. are worked out more fully 
and generally than they were in earlier treatises, and that a 
number of theorems in Book iii. and the greater part of Book 
iv. are new. That he made the fullest use of his predecessors’ 
works, such as Euclid’s four books on Conics, is clear from his 
allusions to Euclid, Conon and Nicoteles. The generality of 
treatment Is indeed remarkable; he gives as the fundamental 
property of all the conics the equivalent of the Carte.sian equation 
referred to oblique axes (consisting of a diameter and the tangent 
at its extremity) obtained by tutting an oblique circular cone 
in any manner, and the a-\es appear only as a particular case 
after he has .shown that the property of the conic can be expressed 
in the same form with refereme to any new diameter and the 
tangent at its extremity. On (he basis ot the foim ol the funda- 
mental property (expressed in the terminology ot the “application 
of areas”) Apolloniu.s called (he curve.s for the first time by the 
names parabola, ellipse, hypnbola Books v-vii are clearly 
original. Apollonius's genius takes its highest flight m Book v., 
where he treats of normals as minimum and maximum straight 
lines drawn from given points to the curve (independently of 
tangent properties), discus.ses how many norm.ils can bc drawn 
from particular points, finds their feet by construction, and gives 
propositions determining the centre of curvature at any point 
and leading at once to the Cartesian equation of the evolutc of 
any conic. 

The other treatises of Apollonius (each in two Books) men- 
tioned by Pappus are — ist, Abryov airoTopri Cutting oil a Ratio; 
2nd, Xwpiov aTTOTOfjirj Cutting oft an Area; 3rd, Acwpiapiv-q Top.ii 
Determinate Section , 4th, ’Eiracpai Tangencies, 5(h, NtiVcts In- 
clinations; 6th, T67roi tTriweSoi Plane Loci. 

An Arabic version of the first was found towards the end of 
the 17th century in the Bodleian library by Dr Edwaicl Bernard, 
who began a tran.slation of it, Halley finished it anil published it 
with a restoration of the second (1706). A restoration of the third 
w’as given by Robert Simson, Opera qiiacdam reUqiia (Gla.sgow, 

1776). 

Tangencies embraced the following general problem — Given 
three things (points, straight lines or circles) in position, to 
describe a circle passing through the given points, and touch- 
ing the given straight lines or circles The most difficult case, 
and the most interesting historically, is when the three given things 
are circles. This problem, which is sometimes known as the 
Apollonian Problem, was proposed by Vieta in the lOth century 
to Adrianus Romanus, who gave a solution by means of a hyper- 
bola. Vieta himself solved it by elementary methods and restored 
the whole treatise of Apollonius in Apollonius Callus (Pans, 
tOoo), an interesting account of the problem is given by J. W. 
Camerer in Apollomi Peraaei de toctiombus quae supersunt, ac 
maxime Lemmata Pappi in hos Libros, cum Observat iambus, eti 
(Gothae, 1795 ) A lestoration of the fifth has been given by 
Samuel Horsley ti7/0), and one of the sixth by Robeit Simson 
t Glasgow. 1 pi) 

Other works of Apollonius are referred to by ancient wi iters. 
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viz. (1) riept Tov TTvpiov On the Biirmu^-GUns, where the focal 
properties of the parabola probably found a place; (3) llept toD 
Kox^f-ov On the Cylindrical Helix (mentioned by Proclus); (3) 
a comparison of the dodecahedron and the icosahedron inscribed 
in the same sphere, (4) *11 Kati6\ov vpaypaTfia, iierhaps a 
work on the general principles of mathematics in which were 
included Apollonius’s criticisms and suggestions for the improve- 
ment of Euclid's Elements; (5) 'Ukvtokiov (quick bringing-to- 
birth), in which, according to Eulocius, he showed how to line! 
closer limits tor the \alue ol tt than the 3^ and of 

Archimedes, (0) an arithmetical work (as to which see, Papiu’s) 
on a system of expressing large numbers in language closer to 
that of common life than that of Archimedes’ Sand-reckoner, 
and show'ing how to multiply such large numbers; (7) extensions 
of the theory of iri.ilionals expounded in Euclid, Hook x (see 
extracts from Pappus’s comm on Eucl x, preserved in Arabic 
and published by Woepeke, 1856) Lastly, in astronomy he is 
credited by I’tolemy with an explanation of the motion of the 
planets by means of epnxiles and eccentric circles, he also made 
researches in the lunar theory, for which he is said to have bc*en 
CM Met I Epsilon (e) 

'I'lie editions of the Conics include, besides Halley’s monu- 
mental edition of all seven Hooks (Oxford. 1710), Commandmus’s 
Latin Translation (15G6), and Hariow’s edition (1675), of the 
lirst four Hooks, and Heibeigs defimtne text of the same Hooks, 
with Eutocius's commentary, etc (Leipzig, i8()r-<)3) There is 
a (knman translation by H Balsam (1801 ), and an edition in mod- 
ern notation, with introduction, etc , by T L Heath (Cambridge, 
i8(io), \ee also H CJ Zeulhen, Die Lehre von den ket^eluhmtten 
im Altertum (Copenhagen, 1880 and 1903 ) (T L H ) 

APOLLONIUS OF RHODES (Rnonirs), a Greek epic 
poet and grammarian, of Alexandria, who nourished under the 
Ptolemies Philopator and Epiphanes ( 333-181 k c ) He was the 
pupil ot Ciiilimachus, with whom he suhsecjuently quarrelled In 
his youth he composed the work for which he is known, 
In’onantKa, an epic m four books on the legend of the Argo- 
nauts In lot) Ptolemy Epiphanes appointed him librarian of the 
museum, which office he probably held until his death As to 
the A/ iionantica, Longinus’ (De Subltm , p SL iQ) and Quintil- 
ian’s ilnflit , X I, 54) veidut of mediocrity seems hardly dis- 
served, it jiossesses a certain simplicity and contains some beauti- 
ful ivKssages There is a valuable collection of scholia The work, 
highly esteemed by the Romans, was imitated by Virgil (Aeneid, 
iv ), Varro Ataemus, ami Valerius Flaccus Marianus (about ad 
500) paraphrased it, in iambic trimeters Apollonius aKo wrote 
epigrams, grammatical and critical works, and (“the 

foundations of cities”) 

HiuLioGRAPUY — Edtiio prmceps (1496); Merkel-Keil (with scholia, 
i8i; 4) , bcaton ( iqoo) English tran'-lalions X'ersc, liy Gicenc (17.S0) , 
Faw ls.es (1780), Preston (i8ir), W,iy (iqoi) Seaton (Loch senes, 
lOtj) Prose by Coleridge (iSSo) , see also Couat, Im Poestr alexan- 
drine, Susemihl, Oeschiihte der tiricdi I.'l in drr alexandnnisi hen Zett 

APOLLONIUS OF TRALLES (m Caria), a Greek 
sculptor, who flourished in the 3nd century B c. With his brother 
Tauriscus, he executed the marble 
group known as the Earnese Bull, 
representing Zethus and Amphion 
tying the revengeful Dirce to the 
horns of a wdld bull 

APOLLONIUS OF TY- 
ANA, a Greek philosopher of 
the Neo- Pythagorean school, 
born a few years before the 
Christian era He studied at 
Tar.sus and in the temple of As- 
clepius at Aegae, where he de- 
voted himself to the doctrines ot 
Pythagoras and adopted the ,„mnhn i .<•« 

ascetic habit ol life Hetraxelletl Ahollonius ui tvana ihl nco 
through Asia and \isiied Nine ptTHAtsCjHEAN PMiiosorritK anu 
veh, Babylon and India imbibing “f^Tic 

oriental mysticism 'I'lie naii.iine of bi^ ti.ivils giseii liy his dis- 
ciple Damis and reproduced by I’hilosir.itus is so lull of the mii.u - 



ulous that many have regarded him as an imaginary character On 
his return to Europe he was received with reverence as a magician 
He himself claimed only the power of foreseeing the lulure, yet in 
Rome it was .said that he raised Irom death the body of a noble 
lady In the halo of his mysterious power he passed through 
Greece. Italy and bpain It was sud that he was accused ol treason 
both by Nero and by Domitian, but escaped by miiaculous means 
Finally he set up a school at Ephesus, where he died, ajiparently 
aged 100 The work ol Philostralus is generally regarded as a 
religious work of fiction 

See F C. Baur, Apollonius von Tvana und Cltrt\;ti'>, ed Ed Zeller 
(Leipzig, 1870— an attempt to show that PInlosi ratus’s stoi> is merely 
a pagan counterblast to the New Testament histoiv), J jessem, 
Xpoltoutus V T\a»a and .sent Kiofiraph Plnlost rat o\ (H.imbuig, i88s^ , 
D M Tredwell, Sheith o! the Life of Apollonius of Txana (New 
York, 1886), J Gottschmg, Apollonius von J x'lina (iSSg). H L 
Glide rsleeve, Essays and Studies (New York, i8()o) , J .\ Frou<le, 
Short Studies, vol iv , G. R S Mead, Apollonius of rvaua (iqoi); 
Philostratus’s Life of Apollonius (Eng trans. New York, loos) , 
M Wundt, Apollonius von Txana — Prophetu und M xt/ienhildum; 
(iQOii). O de H Priaulx, The Indian Travels of IpoUonius (187c), 
F W (» C.impbell, ApoHonius of Tyana (1008) Tr.insl.itions by 
J S Philhmoie (1013) and F C Convlieaie (1913) (Loeb senes). 
Sie .dso Nm-P\iif \(.()Ri wm.sm. 

APOLLONIUS OF TYRE, a mediaeval tale supposed to 
be derived from a lost Greek original The earliest mention of 
the story is in the Carmina (Bk vi 8, 11 5-0) of Ven.mlius I'or- 
tunatus. in the second half of the 6th century, and the rom.mn* 
may well date from three centuries earlier. It bears a marked 
resemblance to the Anthem and Habrokomes of Xenophon of 
Ephesus The story relates that King Antiochus. maintaining 
incestuous relations with his daughter, kept oft her suitors by 
asking them a iicldle, which they must solve on p.iin of losing 
their heads Apollonius of Tyre solved the riddle, which con- 
cerned Antiochus's secret He returned to 'Pyre, and, to escape 
the king’s vengeance, set sail in search of a place of reiuge In 
Gyrene he mariied the daughter of King An hist rates, and pres- 
ently, on receiving news of the death of Antiochus, departed to 
take jHi'-session of the kingdom of Antioch, of which he was, lor 
no clear reason, the heir On the voyage his wife died, or rather 
seemed to di™, in givang birth to a daughter, and the sailors de- 
manded that .she should be thrown overlmard Apollonius left 
his daughter, named Tarsia, at Tarsus in the care of guaidi.ins 
who proved false to their trust Father, mother, and daughter 
Wire only reunited after 14 years’ .separation and many viiissi- 
tudes The earliest Latin ms of this tale, preserved at Florence, 
dates from the qth or loth century. The pagan features of the 
supjwsed original are by no means all destroyed The ceremonies 
observed by Tarsia at her muse’s grave, and the prepaialions for 
the burning of the body of Apollonius’.s wife, arc purely pagan 
The riddles that Tarsia propounds to her father are obviously 
interpolated They are taken from the Enit’mala of Caelius Fn- 
mianus Symposius, The many inconsistencies of the story seem 
to be best explained by the supiiosition (hi Rohde, Der ^rtech- 
ische Roman, 3nd ed , moo, pp 435 et seij ) that the Antiochus 
story was originally entirely separate from the story of Apollo- 
nius’s wanderings, and w.is clumsily tacked on by the Latin 
author The roinarue kept its form through a vast number of 
mediaeval re-arrangements, and there is little change in its out- 
lines as set torth in the Shakespearian play of Pericles 

Bibliocrapiiy — T he Latin talc is preserved in about 100 mss. and 
w'Jis printed by M. Vekser (Augsburg, isos), by J, Lapaume in Stnpt 
Erot (Didut, Tans, 1850), and by A Riese m the Etbl Teuhneriana 
(1871, new cd i8q 3). 'Ihe most widespread versions in the middle 
ages were those of (jodfrey ot Viterbo in his Pantheon (1185), whcic* 
It IS related as authentic historv, and in the Gesta Romanorum (cap. 
I Si), which formed the ba«is of the German folk-tale by H. Stein- 
howel (Augsburg, 1471), the Dutch version (Deitt, 14^3), the 
French in Le Violiir des histoires romaines (Paris, isji), the* Ivnglish, 
b\ i.iUMiue 'I’wine (London, new ed 1O07), also oi ihe 

Siaiidinaviati, G/ech, .ind Hungarian (ales 

In F'ligland a tiaiislation w.is made .i-. early as the nth teiitui\ 
(ed K Thorjte, 18(4, ilid | /u|iit/a 111 -InhiV fui unit it 'sprat hm, 
iheie 1- a Middle Eiiglisb luttn.al wi-icui (J, O H.ilhwell, 
I At.e Poke about Stiukespniie, i 8 ,,c»), b\ a |>o«l who -iNs In w.i- 
vK.ii ol Wiinboine, loliii (iowei list.-, Ilie t.de .is ,111 1 v.tiiipit ol lln 
-evendi de.iilly siii in the eighth book ol his (nnhssio limintn; 
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Robert Copland translated a prose romance of Kynge Apollyne of 
Thyre (Wynkyn de Worde, 1510) from the French; Pertclii was 
entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1607, and was followed in the next 
year by George Wilkins’s novel, The. Painfull Adventures of Pericles, 
Prynce of Tyre (ed. Tycho Mommsen, Oldenburg, 1857), and George 
Lillo drew his play Manna (1718) from the piece associated with 
Shakespeare. See A. II. Smyth, Shakespeare’s Pericles and Apollonius 
of Tyre (Philadelphia, 1898) , Elimar Klebs, Die Erzahlung von A. 
aus Tyrus (Berlin, 1899) ; S. ^\n%cr, Apollonius von Tyrus (Halle, 1895). 

APOLLOS, an Alexandrian Jew, came to E[>hesus, where he 
expounded in the synagogue the Messianic prophecies of the Old 
Testament. He was versed in the Scriptures and had been in 
touch with the movement inaugurated by John the Baptist 
Priscilla and Aquila convinced him that the predictions had been 
fulfilled in Jesus (Acts xviii.) Perhaps, like the followers of John 
in xix. 1-5, he then received Christian baptism This interpreta- 
tion assumes that the writer of Acts, who .says that Aiiollos taught 
“the things concerning Jesus,’’ means “the things concerning the 
Christ.” Strictly interpreted the phra.se seems to imply that 
ApolJos knew the (caching of Jesus, with which he may have been 
in contact in Galilee, but not its consummation in the Resurrec- 
tion faith of the early Church Encouraged by the Christians of 
Ephesus he went to Corinth, where he proclaimed with vigour and 
success that the Messiah was Jesus. One of three (or four) parties 
which developed in the Corinthian Church claimed him as its 
founder (I. Cor i. 10-12) Paul recognized his work generously. 
Apollos had watered his plant (lii. 6). It is a natural deduction 
from the origin of Apollos and his distinctive teaching that he had 
affinities with the Alexandrian school of Judaism represented by 
Philo. Some scholars have supposed that he wrote the anonymous 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which has similar affinities, but this is a 
guess and improbable From I. Cor. xvi. 12 we learn that he 
returned to Ephesus and was there with Paul (W K. L. C.) 

APOLLYON. In Job. xxvi. 6; xxviii. 22; the Hebrew word 
Abaddon (destruction) is coupled with Sheol (the grave) and 
death. In Rev, ix. 11, a wicked angel presides over all the powers 
of the abyss, and is called Abaddon. The Greek name Apollyon 
( ’AiroXXoan', destroyer) is the equivalent. 

APOLOGETICS seeks to state grounds for faith in God, 
in Christ, in the Bible and in the Church, although Protes- 
tantism seriously lowers the importance of Church teaching 
(“General Councils may err and sometimes have erred,” say the 
Anghcan Articles ) ; and modern apologist.s — from a convergence 
of reasons — propose a more moderate estimate of the Bible also 
Again, the basis of apologetics may be plated in reason, or in 
conscience, or in expcTience, or (in some sense) in authority — 
or in a combination of several factors, even the most authoritarian 
of Churches, the Roman Catholic, claims to build on the founda- 
tion of reason and conscience Historically, the apologetic debate 
has meant, first, the elaboration of an appeal to miracle, and, 
later, the subordination of that apjieal to something possibly 
vaguer but more inward. On one side there is the impression 
made by the unique figure of Jesus Christ ; on the other side 
there are the experiences of the religious life. This two-fold 
appeal is held to be conclusive. 

Apologetics and Philosophy. — It would be odious, at least 
for Protestants, to affirm one type of philosophy to be orthodox 
and to condemn all others Yet certain types of philo.sophy can 
only by a tour dc force be combined with religious belief — e g., 
materialism, where materialism is seriously maintained, or the 
blend of materialism with agnosticism known as naturalism. 
Briefly Christianity postulates a spiritual philosophy. On the 
other hand, a philosophy which lays down the law concerning all 
things human and divine is a dangerous ally for faith. Not in- 
frequently apologetics are treated with contempt in journalism; 
the same attitude is observable in Albrecht Ritschl himself, 
whom critics in England tend to regard as the apologist par 
excellence and to blame corresjKindingly. The fads are sum- 
marized in the present writer's Alb/Cihl Rllsthl and fits Si /tool, 
chap i None the less, the apologist regards his task as sacred — 
“by demonstration of the truth, commending himself to every 
man s conscience in the sight ot (lod ” 

Apologetics in the Christian Scriptures. — The Old Testa- 
ment does not argue in support of its beliefs, unless when the 


Wisdom literature seeks to rebut moral difficulties (c/. T K. 
Cheyne, Job and Solomon; A S Peake, Problem of Suffering in 
the Old Testament) The New Testament supplies materials for 
the apologist (e g., references to “mighty works” in the words of 
Jesus), but its own appeal is predominantly that of the preacher 
or prophet The identification of Christ with the Logos fore- 
shadowed in Paul and m Heb 1 2, and clinched in the Johannine 
prologue (John i r, etc ), afforded an important clue to the 
Greek-Christian mind Quite as important for later thinking 
(eg, Thomas Aquinas) has been the “Natural Theology” of 
Rom i 20 Again, what might almost be called the “Natural 
Religion” of Rom ii 14 repudiates in advance the conception of 
mind as — prior to experience — a tabula rasa; moral law is in- 
scribed there “by nature ” Also the “great word conscience” is 
as characteristic of Paul as of Hebrews Perhaps there are 
touches of Stoicism in these Pauline utterances; certainly there 
are hints of a spiritual philosophy. E F Scott’s important 
Apologetic of the New Testament gives a wide extension to the 
term 

The Early Apologetic Period. — The young Christian Church 
stood face to face with Greek philosophy — past its prime, but still 
immensely strong Friendship was inevitable; and (he Church 
borrowed, as Harnack has observed, mainly from Platonism in 
doctrine and in ethics mainly from Stoicism (Very early, too, 
libertarian free-will came to be asserted against the Gnostics ) 
Justin Martyr, the leading apologist, had before his conversion 
belonged in turn to each of these schools Inevitably there arose 
a tendency to .stress the contacts between Christianity and the 
higher Hellenism while ignoring differences , some modern censures 
of this tendency arc unduly severe “Logos’’ was (he watchword 
both of Justin and of the “Christian Platonists of Alexandria,” 
Clement and Origen, though in the end, having done its work 
as a friendly intermediary between Christianity and Hellenism, 
Logos was bowed out of the great creeds During this period the 
appeal to miracle was hami)cred (it has been suggested) by the 
prevalent belief in magic — supernatural happenings could be dis- 
counted, if they were so common The appieal to prophecy — i e , 
to fulfilled predictions, and therefore to a miracle of foreknowl- 
edge — is .stated by the very greatest minds (eg, Athanasius) 
with an unhesitating confidence that impres.ses every modern 
reader as naive The conquest of the civilized world by Chris- 
tianity was certainly not exclusively due to its arguments; nor 
could Christians wish it to have been so; but neither as historians 
nor as Christians can we undervalue such a figure as Origen The 
brilliant but har.sher figure of Tertullian has several peculiar- 
ities: the (Stoical) ap)pt*al from philosophy to the plain man, 
the tendency to paradox {Credo qiita impossibile ; the quotation, 
if inexact, docs Tertullian no injustice), and, in a different vein, 
(he assertion of (he antma naturahter Christiana Occasionally, 
the “natural immortality” of the soul is displaced by the thought 
that eternal life even physically is God’s supc*rnatural gift; eg, 
in the lay apologist Arnobius. Until the Church’s triumph, apolo- 
getic work other than evidential was very necessary for refutation 
of slanders and in protest against persecution Even afterwards, 
when the Christianized empire was suffering from barbarian in- 
roads, Orosius, Salvian and Augustine (The City of God) found 
it needful to argue, on different lines, that Christianity had not 
brought disaster, but had mitigated it or redeemed from it 

The Middle Period. — During the whole of the middle ages. 
Western Christendom was dominated, though incompletely, by 
the .sujx-rb genius of Augustine Apologetically, as well as doc- 
(rinally, he is hard to reduce to a unity A thread, if not of 
scepticism, at least of authoritarianism, has been detected in him 
(Ego vero evangelio non crederem nisi me catholicac ecclesiae 
commoveret auctoritas) Further he is the heir, in a more positive 
sense, of (neo) Platonism with its intellectual appeal; and his ex- 
perience of sin and grace revives Pauline ('hristianity, if it hardens 
still further the grim doi trine of predestination and practically 
nullifies free will. The Christian Church, so recently persecuted, 
was not long enthroned before it began to persecute in its turn 
Foi this new depaituie, abo, Augustine unhappily accepted a 
sh.ire of responsibility 

How could there be living apologetics ui centuries which 
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appealed not to reason or conscience, but to force? For one thing, 
the Jew remained anti-Christian. For another. Mohammed 
launched a non-Christian religion of immense power upon the 
Eastern world. Jew and Muslim had to be met in argument 
(e g , the Pngto Fidci of Raymond Martini, c. 1 280). For another 
thing still, the paganism of antiquity was never entirely forgotten; 
Abelard (d. 1142) wrote a Dialogue between a Jew, a Philosopher 
and a Christian. Vet, while three religions were ‘‘at daggers 
drawn,” there was an immense movement pervading all three in 
favour of the philosophy of Aristotle This is one of the most 
extraordinary features in the history of the human mind; and its 
apologetic and theological consequences could not but be great. 
It is easy to underestimate the activity of thought during the 
dowering times of the middle ages (c/. R. L. Poole, Illustrations 
of the History of Mediaeval Thought and Learning, ed. 2); per- 
haps because outsiders interpret the Catholic ethos too narrowly, 
perhaps because moderns ascribe (he conditions of their own day 
to earlier and freer generations. Anselm (d. 1109), one of the 
fathers of Scholasticism, throws himself into the problems both 
of Theism and of Christian doctrine with the air of a man de- 
termined on making new discoveries, and he thanks God at the 
end for what he believes to be new and also true results 
The mediaeval world studied the problem of the relations be- 
tween philosophy and theology as a problem concerning “faith” 
and “reason.” Augustine, and after him Anselm, quoting Isa. 
vii 9, in the Latin translation derived from the LXX. reading — 
“If ye will not believe, ye shall not know” — proclaimed an ab- 
solute harmonv of the two, on the condition that assent to 
authoritative teaching came first, whereupon reason was sure to 
confirm it in every detail Aquinas (d. 1274), following his 
master Albert the Great, took a diltcrent line. To his own mind, 
probably, the new positions constituted a better way of har- 
monizing reason and faith, whether that claim is correct or is 
baseless, the positions were new Rational argument (but not 
Anselm’s ontological proof; its ingenuities were too wiredrawn 
for fhe sober mind of Aquinas) demonstrates God and im- 
mortality 'I'he characteristic contents of revelation are super- 
natural mysteries — undiscoverable beforehand by reason, and 
never fully intelligible even as revealed There are all the 
materials here for later developments; eg, for the systematic 
separation of the truths regarded as demonstrable by reason 
(God, Freewill, Immortality) under the name Natural Theology 
(used in this technical sense perhaps only from Christian Wolff, 
1679-1754, onwards), and yet, Aquinas has not affirmed that all 
“revealed” doctrines are in the special sense mysteriou.^- Again, 
there are materials in Aquinas for isolating “miracles” and “proph- 
ecies” as the Christian evidences proper; but it did not enter 
into any mediaeval mind to summarize the evidences so coldly. 
That remained for a later and less dogmatic period Still further, 
Aquinas has something besides argument to proclaim. Faith is a 
virtue, and exists as such in two forms — acquisita, which rests 
upon conditions of human effort, and infusa, which is the higher 
gift of God This is an Augustinian thought. It may be trans- 
formed into an appeal away from bare argument to religious and 
moral experience; or it may imply submission to mere authority. 
Either way, it constitutes a noteworthy supplement to argumenta- 
tive apologetics. An earlier mediaeval writer, Alexander of Hales 
(d. 1245), quoted by R Franks in History of the Doctrine of the 
Work of Christ, I. pp. 228-29, expresses a similar thought in 
almost startling terms: “There are reasons for the things to be 
believed which are strong and apparent, such as those showing 
in what ways God is and is one and is omnipotent, which the phi- 
losophers prove by many reasons; and there are reasons for things 
which are to be believed which are not apparent but weak ac- 
cording to human reason, such as , . . Anselm introduces in Cur 
Deus Homo . . . Nevertheless, reasons of this kind when in- 
formed through faith infused by God . . . appear necessary.” 
According to C. R. S. Harris, Duns Scotus, the great rival and 
critic of Aquinas, practically concurred with the Dominican’s 
views concerning the ba.sis of belief Other interpreters had at- 
taihed more importance to the critical elements in Duns, whose 
tendency at least is to fall back upon Church authority as a 
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remedy against rational doubt; this tendency passes on from 
Realist Duns to William of Occam and other Nominalist school- 
men. Its climax is a doctrine of “two truths.” A thing may be 
false in philosophy, true in theology Only one obscure church- 
man of the second rank, Robert Holkot, is said to have definitely 
recommended this refuge of lies, Pomponazzi, who repeated the 
suggestion, was a Renaissance sceptic In modern times, the 
Vatican Council (1870) definitely adopted the main the^ies of 
Thomist apologetics 

Modern Period. — Ai t!ie Reformation the appeal of religion 
displaced, for a generation or more, evidential inquiries; while the 
Counter-Reformation exhibits a religious rallying to the princii>le 
of authority. The implicit logic of early Protestantism found ex- 
pression in the somewhat later formula, e g , Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, 1647, which defines the ultimate ground of belief as 
the “inward” witness of the Holy Spirit “with the Word of God ” 
We may paraphrase as follows; A spiiitual e.xpenence, notably the 
experience of forgiveness, is generated by the Bible and commends 
the Bible for acceptance in all its parts. This formulation is di- 
rected not again.st rationalism, but against the subordination of the 
Bible to the Church. It did not yet occur to orthodox Protestant- 
ism that religion j)ermits — still less, that it requires — a distinction 
between the letter and the spirit. 

In the post-Reformation Church of Rome we meet with a woild- 
genius in Apologetics, as in other fields, in Blaise Pascal (1625- 
62). His Pens^es, published posthumously, seems to have been 
meant for a systematic treatise, but it has come to us in frag- 
ments. It borrows its material (as industrious editors have 
.shown) from very few sources — the Pugh Ftdci, M. dc Mon- 
taigne, P. Charron Ideas as well as learning are largely Mon- 
taigne’s. The latter’s cheerful man-of-the-world scepticism is 
transfigured in Pascal to a deep distrust of human reason, in part, 
perhaps, from anti-Protestant motives. Further it is fallen man 
whom he pursues with his fierce scorn; his view of man’s nature 
— ^intellect as well as character — is (0 be rcacl in the light of his 
unflinching Augustinianism. Once again, Pascal, unlike most apol- 
ogists, belongs to the small company of saintly souls. This philo- 
sophical .sceptic is full of humble joy in salvation Pascal earned 
great admiration from Calvinists: in his own communion he be- 
longed to a section of opinion which was authoritatively con- 
demned. 

In the Dutchman, Hugo Grotius, one of the founders of Inter- 
national Law, rational apologetics disentangle them.selves from 
the deeper or vaguer appeals of early Protestantism {De Ventate 
Chris tmnae Rcligtonis, i(>2y). 

It did not follow from the success of the Protestant movement 
in several great countries that persecution, even in these countries, 
was at an end. Its major forms became rarer; but minor dis- 
abilities remained for nonconforming elements of society. More- 
over, the wars of religion constituted another unhappy form of 
the appeal to force, the ix;ace of Westphalia terminating 30 years 
of barbarism in an illogical geographical compromise; while m 
England what is known as the Great Rebellion, with its afterpiece 
the Revolution of 1688, provoked a similar recoil from religious 
zeal. The change by which the phrase “Natural Religion ” — in- 
vented apparently on the Continent as a reproachful designation 
for the teaching of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, father or grand- 
father of Deism — came into use on the Christian side as a term of 
praise foreshadows significantly the temper of the i8th century 
Doctrinal emphasis was to slacken; argument was to become clear 
and definite; and the age of Reason — as it styled itself — ^was at 
least to witness the triumph of pedestrian common sense. While 
on the Continent G. W Leibnitz (1646-1716), representing the 
Platonizing inheritance (while quoting Trinity and Eucharist as 
“mysteries”), had raised anew the problem of Theodicy, and had 
sought to solve it by asserting that the evil of the finite universe 
must have been reduced to the lowest practicable dimensions — 
Leibnitz believed in hell! — ^by the wisdom and goodness of God, 
Locke’s empiricism was much more congenial to the age He dealt 
directly with theology in his Reasonableness of Christianity (1695) 
— a favourite and often rejieated thesis While Loike is prepared 
to admit mysteries, the illustration which he n.mus is the nature 
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of ariRt-ls; what can the human mind know of such beings, apart 
from revelation? When an unwelcome deistic admirer of Locke 
(Tolandj proclaims that Chmttanity is Not Mystvnous (1696), 
and plainly enough if indireitly — it w.is Mill unsafe to be out- 
sj^iken — attacks the dm trine of the Trimly, a new edge is jiut 
upon Locke's theses 

I'reiiuently, deism ser\’ed as a mask for more thorough-going 
rejection of religious belief, although the deists of genius, Vol- 
taire and J J. Rousseau (who both visited England), were in 
their different ways sincere, as also was the formidable agitator 
Tom Paine. In France on Lockian principles, Materialism (dc la 
MettricJ and Atheism (Holbach, 1723-89) came to find advo- 
cates. And already from the start of the deistic controversy in 
England, every aiiologetic position had been challenged Thomas 
W’oolston (16C9-1731), taking a leaf out of the Church’s book, 
allegorized, but he allegorized away the miracles Antony Collins 
(1O76-1729), the friend of Locke, eulogized Frcet/nnkmg, 
allegorized the prophecies, had doubts about freewill, and 
about the natural immortality of .souls, David Hume (1711-7C) 
found miracles “incredible” (R C Trench) if Spino/a had pro- 
claimed them “impossible”; John 'Poland (1669-1722), a ragged 
scholar, announced that Chnstiamty was Not Mysterwus; Matt 
Tmdal, an Oxford don (i657-'-i733 ), that Christianity was as Old 
a\ the Creation (was in fact neither more nor le.ss than deism), 
and Uodwell the younger, with a sneer, that Christianity was Not 
Founded upon Argument (1741) Apart from lesser apologists, in- 
dividual points were handled by William Law (1686-1761), the 
brilliant and saintly non-juror (The Case of Reason — surely your 
boasted reason has failed' if we are in so evil a plight); by Bp. 
Berkeley the philosopher {Alaphrou] , by the great scholar 
Bentley; by Samuel Clarke 'Phe really classical reply, however, 
was by Bp. Joseph Butler (1692-17^2) It is interesting to study 
in detail whidi deistic positions Butler deems worthy of notice, 
and which he simply ignores He is as clumsy as Pascal was grace- 
ful, but his personality has charm In a few incidental words 
he has ix*rfcctly described himself as one who writes “with sim- 
plicity and in earnest ” 'Phi* three Sermons on Human Nature 
(1726), while not easy to classify as a piece of philosophy, re- 
vived the ethic of duty, to be revived again by Immanuel Kant 
(1724-1804), and later still by 'Phomas Carlyle (1795-1881), 
who — along with the anti-Christian “Exodus from llounsditch” 
of isartor Resa/tus — stood for a vague but intense moral 'Iheism, 
which had powerful effects Part 1 of Butler’s Analogy (1736) 
restates Natural (“or es.sentiaP’) Religion as necessarily includ- 
ing divine punishment, on the analogy ot present f.uts Here, pc'r- 
haps, Butler is weightiest of all, and al.so— in that age of easy- 
going optimism — is most isolated He might have said, with Ps 
cxix , “My flesh trembleth for fear ol 'Phee, and T am afraid of 
Thy j'udgments ” 'Phe formal evidences of Christianity (Analogy 
part II ih.ip 7) are conceived by Butler very much as by his 
(onlempor.iries — miracles, prophecy ("Prophecy is history writ- 
ten beforehand"), and some vaguer supplements Unlortunately 
(writing of course before Hume) Butler blunderingly denies that 
theie is need of syietially good evidence if we m.ay reasonably hope 
to vindicate a miracle narrative The same error is reiieatcd, in 
rejily to Hume, bv George Campbell of Aberdeen (1719-96); 
the theory of prob.ibilities is full of traps which have caught many 
an acute mind 'Phe error of Butler and Campbell is corrcctecl, 
with moderation and good taste, in J S Mill’s Logic (1843 ) ; and, 
from him or from others, the correction has been accepted by later 
orthodox apologists (See Deism ) 

Valuable work in scholarship was done, with an apologetic in- 
terest, in the Arian or Unitarian Nathaniel Lardner’s Credibility 
of the Gospel Historv (1727-55) Considerably later than either 
Butler or Lardner, Archdeacon William Paley restates the tra- 
ditional apologetic neatly and clearly, but with no re.ally fresh 
insight In his Natural Theology (1802) he concentrates 
on the design argument In Moral Philosophy (1785) he .stands 
for a theological utilitarianism In the Evidences of Christtamty 
(1794) he stresses the honest testimony of the a{)ostles to Christ’s 
resurrection 

Yet, long before Paley wrote, the spirit of the age of common 


sense had begun to flag In the Evangelical revival, for much 
good and for some evil, “enthusiasm” had come back to the world. 
Influenced by Thomas Erskine (1788-1870) and by the evan- 
gelical Quaker Joseph John Gurney (1788-1847), Thomas Chal- 
mers (1780-1847) — le.ider of the evangelical revival in Scotland 
— stated Internal alongside of External Evidences for Christianity. 
This was a repetition, with whatever changes, of the doctrine of 
the testimony of the Holy .Spirit, and it was an anticipation of 
modern appeals to religious exixrience The process of disparag- 
ing miraculous ("external") evidence had begun; Bible miracles, 
great and small, were still unhesitatingly accepted as facts. So 
long as evangelical religion continued to be, what Jean Ingelow 
once called it, “as the river of God’’ in England — the solitary great 
spiritual force- — its prestige carried with it (along with a sharply- 
cut doctrine of penal atonement) the attitude which S. T Cole- 
ridge’s posthumous Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit (1840) 
stigmatized as “bibliolatry.’’ 

The recoil from the i8th century might demand a deeper type 
of reason Here Coleridge (1772-1834) was conspicuous, if 
strong evangelical elements were also present in him F. D Mau- 
rice (1805-72) was powerfully influential within somewhat nar- 
rower limits; Charles Kingsley called him “master,” and R H 
Hutton was inspired by him Bp B F Wcstcott (1825-1901) 
rev’eals markedly the critical and scholarly interest, and his apol- 
ogetic concern never slumbers; if obscure in thought, he was 
saintly in character 'I'he supreme modern representative of 
Platonizmg philo.sophies w-as the great German thinker G W. F. 
Hegel (1770-1831), who inspired new orthodoxies but also in- 
spired 1 ) F Strauss and helped to inspire the radical New 'I’esta- 
ment criticism of F C. Baur (1792-1860) of Tubingen, and — 
more than once and in more than one direction — has told upon 
the theology of the English-spe.iking world. 

Again, the recoil from the i8th century might make for greater 
recognition of Church authority — in the Church of Rome, Ultra- 
montanism, heralded by Bonald and de Maistre, which has 
achieved such triumphs, in Anglicanism, the Oxford Movement 
of John Keble (1792-1866), J H (afterwards Cardinal) New- 
man (1801-90) and E B. Pusey (1800-82) etc ; its waves of 
influences jx-rvade the Anglican communion and extend well be- 
yond It M Fairbairn (Catholicism, Roman and Anglican, 
ch. V ; and elsewhere) and E A. Abbott (Pliilomythus, and else- 
where) suspect Newman of a sceptical leaven and extend the 
criticism to Butler’s doctrine of “probability.” Another of the 
Oxford converts to Rome, W G Ward (1S12-82), made vigorous 
contributions to natural theology. 

Fresh Issues. — In the 19th century, Agnosticism was added to 
the list of non-Christian theories It owes something to the nega- 
tive .side of Kant’s critical philosophy Sir Wm Hamilton, and 
Dean Mansel (Limits of Religious Thought, 1858) took it up as a 
Christian apologetic; a similar apologetic is much more attrac- 
tively stated in Tennyson ’.s poem In Memoriam (1849). Herbert 
Sixncer’s First Principles (1862), quoting Mansel at .some length, 
detached the system from its supposed Christian aflinities; and 
finally the word agnostic was coined by the brilliant champion 
of Darwinism, 'P H Huxley (1825-1)5) There are differences be- 
tween Huxley’s agnosticism and Spencer’s; vet, while shrinking 
from saving “There is no God,” both alike say not merely “I do 
not know” but “1 know that no human mind ever can know ” 
If this is not dogmati.sm, what is? (See Ag.sostictsm ) 

Huxley also carried on a vigorous ixilemic against the Christian 
miracles in detail, while refusing to join m wholesale a priori re- 
jection .such as Hume’s, or such as underlies Strauss’s “mythical” 
theory in his Life of Jesus (i8?s-36 and later) R C Trench 
(Notes on the Miracles, 1846; in the Introduction) made the tell- 
ing criticism that Strauss has sentenced every narrative before 
hearing the evidence, though his excuses for rejection vary from 
time to time An apologetic, which is to claim the right so to 
criticize assailants, must in fairness be prepared to view some — 
perhaps many — Gospel tales of wonder as legendary accretions. 
More sweeping rejection of miracles occurs again in a brief but 
emphatic footnote to T H. Green’s (longer) Introduction to 
Hume (1874) — reiterating Hume’s thesis, while rebuking Hume’s 
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sophistical philosophy for its failure to vindicate in earnest the 
thought of unalterable natural law. A longer footnote in A v. 
Harnack’s (larger) Histoiy oj Do^ma (1885, vol i of Eng Trans, 
from 2nd ed. 1894, p 65), with a partial admission that there is 
evidential value in the gospel healings, pleails ehMjueiifly for 
dissociating Christianity from reliance on miracle A Ritschrs 
school book, i'nicnuht tn der Christhchen Rch^ton (1875) 
had affirmed that ‘“he who is conscious of miracle in his own ex- 
perience will not be troubled by its api>earance in others.” The 
close of Hume’s Essay on Miracles strikes a similar note — ^with 
a sneer; the Christian writer is profoundly in earnest And prob- 
ably Christians will do well to hesitate before banishing “miracle” 
from the vocabulary of religion John Wendland’s new theory of 
the miraculous (Eng Trans Miracles and Christianity) as “God's 
originality” — so A. E Garvie sums it up — may be viewed as a 
theological interpretation of “emergent’’ evolution. It perhaps 
vindicates the thought of Incarnation as what has been termed 
“the Crown of science”; it gives less promise of rescuing indi- 
vidual miracle narratives Contemporary criticisms of the idea 
of natural law — conspicuous in James Ward’s Natiirahsm ami 
AgnosHctsm (1899) and The Realm of Ends (1911) — raise their 
own difficulties; and they do not appear to have been exploited 
in defence of the miraculous Perhaps the last occasion upon 
which a first-rate Protestant mind repeated the old Thomist ajiol- 
ogetic was in J. B. Mozley’s Bampton Lecture of 1865 On Mir- 
acles. Mozley’s view of revelation is set aside by A B Bruce in 
'The Chief End of Revelation (1881) as “the doctrinaire theory,” 
and during a whole generation Bruce’s writings, not without traces 
of an internal development, held the field as a statement of the 
Christian apology. 

Modern Apologetics and Philosophy. — Superficially re- 
garded philosophy ebbs and flows, whatever progress the debate 
may reveal to speculative insight Some notes may be added on a 
few special points, (a) Freewill is generally assumed on the Chris- 
tian side (R. C. Church; Scottish philosophy; H. Lotze; J. Marti- 
neau; W. G. Ward. Not in a liliertarian sense; Leibnitz. New 
and obscure issues raised by Kant). But there is no continuous 
tradition or steady trend of discussion. (l>) Personal immortality 
is affirmed as philosophically certain by the Church of Rome and 
by many Protestant writers. Others teach “conditional immor- 
tality ” Others base the hope upon faith in the resurrection of 
Christ, (c) Theodicy — the tradition of Leibnitz — is preserved (on 
libertarian lines) by Martineau (.4 Study of Religion, 1883). Sec 
also F. R Tennant’s Origin and Propagation of Sin (1902) 
Others (especially P. T. Forsyth, passim) find in the gospel of 
redemption the true theodicy. 

Apologetics and Physical Science.— (a) Copernicanism has 
won its battles even in the Church of Rome; books which had 
long occupied a place in the Index have been removed from it 
It is not certain th.it the shock of Copernicanism on supernatural 
Christianity is exhausted (6) Geology has also won its battles, 
and few now try to harmonize it with Genesis, although the cele- 
brated W. E GLadstone, for whom The Impregnable Rock con- 
tinued to be Holy Scripture, praised the careful work (R C ) of 
Reusch. (c) Evolution came down from the clouds when C. 
Darwin and A. R. Wallace succeeded in displacing the naive con- 
ception of special creation by belief in the origin of species out 
of other species through a process of natural law This gave 
immense vogue to wider and vaguer theories of evolutionary 
process, notably to H. Spencer’s grandiose cosmic formula in 
terms of mechanism. Here the apologist may himself seek, 
following John Fiske, to philosophize evolution as a re-statcinent 
of natural theology, hinting at personal immortality. Similarly, 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam blends with its agnosticism a hopeful 
view of evolution — “one God, one law, one element and one far- 
off divine event.” 

As far as pure science goes, the inference from science in 
favour of materialism has visibly lost much of its plausibility, and 
Protestant apologists would probably be prepared to accept in 
advance all verified discoveries as belonging to a different region 
from that of faith. Roman Catholic apologetic prefers to nego- 
tiate in detail. 
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Apologetics and History. — History brings us nearer the heart 
of the Christian position. (<7) Old Testament criticism won start- 
ling victories towards the end of the igth century. It blots out 
much supposed knowledge, but throws a vivid light on the recon- 
sfnied process of history Most I’rotestants accept the general 
scheme of criticism; those who hang back make not a few’ con- 
cessions. The Roman Catholic Church again prefers an attitude 
of reserve {b) New Testament critic ism raises even more delicate 
issues. Positively it may be atfirmed that the recovered figure of 
the historical Jesus is the greatest asset in the possession of 
modern Christian theology and apologetics. The “Lives” of Christ, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, “critical” (D. F. Strauss, A 
Renan, etc , etc ) and “believing,” imply this at least. Negatively, 
“unchallenged historical certainties” are becoming few in num- 
ber; though the Tubingen criticism of F. C. Baur and his school 
— important as the first scientific attempt to conceive New Testa- 
ment conditions and literature as a whole — ^has been abandoned 
The synoptic gospels arc now treated with respect in responsible 
quarters But not all quarters are responsible; and in the effort 
to grasp scientifically, ie , accurately, the amazing facts of Christ 
and primitive Christianity, every imaginable hypothesis is can- 
vassed “Modernism” appeared within the Church of Rome — 
where authority condemned it — as well as in Protestantism; it 
tends to transform some or many doctrines into symbols The 
crituism of the Fourth Gospel remains full of uncertainties; but 
there is less and less tendency to maintain literal authorship by 
(he son of Zebedee. (c) New Testament history. The apologist 
must maintain (i) that Jesus of Nazareth is a real historical 
figure — ^a point never doubted by Strauss although denied by some 
modern advocates of a mythical theory; (2) that Jesus is know- 
able (not one “of whom we re.illy know very little” — B Jowett) 
in His teaching, ex.imple, character, historical personality; and 
that He is full of moral splendour On the other hand, faith has 
no special interest in claiming that we can compose a biographical 
stuily of the development of Jesus. Certainly no early writer 
thought of providing material for such use. Yet the fascination of 
the subject will alw.iys revive the attempt. If it succeeds, there 
will be a new line of communication along which that great person- 
ality will tell on men’s minds and hearts If it fails — there are 
other channels; chaiacter can be known and trusted even when we 
arc baffled by a thing necessarily so lull of mystery as the devel- 
opment of a personality. (3) Apologists maintain that Jesus 
“claimed” Messiah.ship. There are speculative constructions of 
gospel history which eliminate that claim; and no doubt apolo- 
getics could restate its position in a changed form if the paradox 
of to-d.ay bec.ime accepted as historical fact to-morrow. The 
central apologetic thesis is the uniqueness of the “only-begotten”, 
perhaps here “the supernatural’’ passes into the substance of 
Chnstian faith And most probiibly the description of Jesus as 
thus unique will continue to be associated with the allegation — 
He told us so; He claimed Messiahship and “died for the claim ” 
{See preface to 5th ed of Ecce Homo ) Nor did so superhuman a 
claim crush Him, or deprive His soul of its balance. He imparted 
to the title a grander significance out of the riches of His per- 
sonality. (4) In the light of this the “argument from prophecy” 
IS reconstructed. It ceases to lay much stre.ss upon coincidences 
between Old Testament predictions or “types” and cv’ents in 
Christ’s career. It becomes the assertion: historically, providen- 
ti.illy, the expectation of a unique religious figure arose — ‘“the” 
Messiah; and Jesus gave Himself to be thought of as that great 
figure. (5) It is also claimed as certain that Jesus had marvel- 
lous powers of healing. More reserve is being shown towards the 
“nature mir.acles.” 

In view of the claims of Jesus, different possibilities arise, 
(i ) The evangelists impute to Him a higher claim than He made. 
This may be called the rationalistic solution; with sympathy for 
Christ’s ethical teaching, there is relief at minimizing His great 
claim. So, brilliantly, Wellhausen’s Gospel commentaries and 
Introduction, or K. Lake and Foakes Jackson (ii.) The claim 
was fraudulent (Reimarus; apparently hinted also in Renan). 
This is a counsel of despair, (iii ) He was an enthusiastic dreamer, 
exjx'cting the world’s end. Here we have the central clue to 
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Jesus’s teaching, according to Joh. Weiss, but more so m edition 
I of his epoch-making Die Predm^t Jesii vom Reiche Gottes, 1892, 
than in his later, also important, writings. The eschatological idea 
becomes the clue to Jesus's whole personality in A Schweitzer's 
brilliant Von Reimarus zu Wredc, Eng trans. Quest of the Histori- 
cal Jesus; both these writers were personally Christians of the 
radical school. This the apologist will recognize as the most 
plausible hostile alternative. He is bound to admit an clement of 
illusion in Christ’s vision of the future; but he will contend that 
the apocalyptic form did not destroy the spiritual content of 
Christ’s revelation.s — nay, that it was itself the vehicle of gieat 
truths. So he will argue as the essence of the matter that (iv ) 
He who has occupied Christ’s place in history, and won such rev- 
erence from the purest souls, was what He claimed to be, and 
that His many-sidednes.s comes to foius and harmony when we 
recognize Him as the Christ of God and the Saviour of the world 

To a less extent, similar pioblems and alternatives arise m 
regard to the Church: — Catholicism a compromise between Jewish 
Christianity and Pauline or Gentile Christianity (F. C. Baur, 
etc.); Catholicism a Helleni/.ing of Christianity (A. Ritschl, 
E. Hatch, A. Harn.ick); the Catholic Church for good and evil 
the creation of St. Paul (P. Wernle, II. Weinel); the Church 
supernaturally guided (R. C. apologetic, in a modified degree 
High Church apologetic); essential — not necessanly exclusive — 
truth of Paulimsm, essential error in first principles of Catholi- 
cism (Protestant apologetic). 

BiHLJioGRAi'UY — The classics of apologetic literature and the leading 
representative men of different periods have been named above. The 
be.st modern theology generally reveals the apologetic interest without 
being technirally a contribution to apologetics; but it is too extensive 
lor enumeration here The following historical works, however, may 
be mentioned J. Oman, Probhm of Faith and Freedom; F W. 
Macran, Ennhsh Apolonelic Theology. For the 18th century see Mark 
Pattison in Essays and Reviezos and Leslie Stephen, English Thought in 
the F.ighleenlh Century; for the rcjth century, V. F Storr, The 
Developmint of English Theology in the Nineteenth Century. (.See 
also TiifcOLOGY.) (R. ’Ma.) 

APOLOGUE, a short fable or allegorical story, meant to 
.serve as a pleasant vehicle for some moral doctrine or to convey 
some useful lesson. One of the best known is that of Jotham in 
the Book of Judges (ix. 7-1S); others are “The City Rat and 
Field Rat,’’ by Horace, “The Belly and its Members,” by the 
patrician Menenius Agrippa in the second book of Livy, and per- 
haps most famous of all those of Aesop. The term is applied more 
particularly to a story in which the actors or speakers arc taken 
from the brute creation or inanimate nature. But an apologue is 
distinguished from a fable in that there is always some moral 
.sense present, which there need not be in a fable. It is generally 
dramatic, and has been defined as “a satire in action.” Martin 
Luther thought so highly of apologues as counsellors of virtue 
that he edited and revised Aesop and wrote a characteristic pref- 
ace to the volume. The origin of the apologue is extremely 
ancient and comes from the East. 'Feiled truth was often neces- 
sary in the East, particularly with the slaves, who dared not re- 
veal their minds too openly. It is noteworthy that the two fathers 
of apologue in the West were slaves, namely Aesop and Phaedrus. 
La Fontaine in France, Gay and Dodsley in England, Gellert, 
Lessing, and Hagedorn in Germany; Tomas de Iriarte in Spain, 
and Krilov in Russia are leading modern writers of apologues. 
Length is not an e.ssential matter in the definition of an apologue 
Those of La Fontaine are often very short, as for example, “Lc 
Coq et la Perle.” On the other hand, in the romances of Rey- 
nard the Fox we have mediaeval apologues arranged in cycles 
and at (.lining epical dimensions. 

A woik by P Soulle, La Fontaine et ses devanciers (1866), is a 
history of the apologue from the earliest times until its final triumph 
in France. 

APOLOGY, in its usual sense, an expression of regret for 
something which has been wrongfully said or done; a withdrawal 
or retraction of some charge or imputation which is false. For 
the legal significance of this see Libel and Slander. 

The word “apology ” or “apiologia” is also used in the sense of 
defence or vindication, the only meaning of the Greek diroSoyLa, 
esfiecially of the defence of a doctrine or sy.stem, or of religious 


or other beliefs, etc , e g , Justin Martyr’s Apology or J. H. New- 
man’s Apologia pro vita sua. (See Apologetic'S ) 

APOMORPHINE is used chiefly as an emetic. Its action is 
on the vomiting centre in the brain and not as a local irritant m 
the stomach. It works rapidly and should be given by hypodermic 
injection. The dose is about five milligrams grain). After 
injection there is almost immediate nausea followed m about five 
minutes by vomiting It is most often u.sed in acute alcoholism 
and after the ingestion of poisons. The symptoms of an overdose 
are depre.ssion, weakness and respiratory paralysis. 

APONEUROSIS, in anatomy, a membrane separating the 
muscles from each other. 

APOPHOROMETER. This apparatus is used for the identi- 
fication of minerals by means of sublimation (q ii.) and has the 
advantage over the ordinary blowpipe (<7.^'.) tests. It consists of 
an electrically-heated platinum ribbon, on which the substance 
under examination is spread, enclosed between two watch glasses 
The whole may if necessary be placed in vacuo or surrounded by 
an inert gas 

APOPHTHEGM, a short and pointed utterance. Such sen- 
tentious remarks as “knowledge is power” are apophthegms. 

They become “proverbs” by age 
and acceptance. Plutarch made 
a famous collection in his Apopli- 
thegmata Laconica. 

APOPHYGE, in architec- 
ture, the outward concave sweep 
.sometimes found at the top and 
bottom of the shaft of a column; 
also any similar form in a wall or 
vase, etc. 

APOPHYLLITE, a mineral 
often classed with the zeolites, 
since it behaves like these when 
heated before the blowpipe and 
has the same mode of occurrence, 
it difters, however, from the zeo- 
lites proper in containing no 
aluminium. It is a hydrous 
potassium and calcium silicate, 
ll7KCa4(Si03)8*j-4iLl20. 

Apophyllite always occurs as 
distinct crystals, which belong to 
the tetragon.al system. The form 
is either a square prism termi- 
nated by the basal planes, or an 
acute pyramid. A prominent 
feature of the mineral is its perfect basal cleavage, on which the 
lustre is markedly pearly, presenting, in white crystals, somewhat 
the apjiearance of the eye of a fish after boiling, hence the old 
name fish-eye-stone or ichthyophthalmite for the mineral. On 
other sur laces the lustre is vitreous. 

Apophyllite is a mineral of secondary origin, commonly occur- 
ring, in association with zeolites, in amygdaloidal cavities in basalt 
and melaphyre. Magnificent groups of greenish and colourless 
tabular crystals, the crystals several inches across, were found, 
with flesh-red stilbite, in the Deccan traps of the western Ghats, 
near Bombay, during the construction of the Great Indian Pen- 
insular railway. Groups of crystals of a beautiful pink colour 
have been found in the silver veins of Andreasberg in the Harz 
and of Guanajuato in Mexico. (L. J. S.) 

APOPHYSIS, in anatomy, a bony protuberance; also a 
botanical term for the swelling of the spore-case in certain mosses. 

APOPLEXY, a sudden loss of consciousness, of sensibility, 
and of movement without any essential modification of the respir- 
atory and circulatory functions, occasioned by some brain disease. 
The commonest causes are haemorrhage from rupture of a large 
cerebral artery, or its blockage by a clot formed elsewhere in the 
circulation (embolism) or local clotting due to disease of the ves.sel 
wall itself. A characteristic apoplectic attack presents the follow- 
ing phenomena, the individual falls down suddenly and lies with- 
out sense or motion, except that his pulse keeps beating and his 
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breathing continues. He appears to be in a deep sleep, from which 
he cannot be roused; the breathing is laboured and stertorous, and 
is accompanied with putting out of the cheeks, the pulse may be 
beating more strongly than natural, and the face is often flushed 
The reflexes are abolished. Although apoplexy may occur without 
paralysis, and paralysis without apoplexy, there is in most cases 
definite evidence of paralysis affecting usually one side of the body 
in addition to the coma Thus the pupils are unequal, there may 
be asymmetry of the face, or the limbs may be more rigid or 
flaccid on one side than on the other The.se signs of localized dis- 
ease enable a distinction to be made from the coma of narcotic 
poisoning and alcoholic intoxication. It must be borne in mind that 
a person smelling strongly of liquor and found lying in the street 
in a comatose state may be suffering from apoplexy, and the error 
of sending a dying man to a police cell may be avoided by this 
knowledge If the fit is only moderately .severe, the retlexes soon 
return, and the patient may in a few hours show indications of 
returning consciousness by making some movements or opening his 
eyes when spoken to, although later it may be found that he is 
unable to speak, or may be paralysed or mentally afllicted (sec 
Paralysis). In severe cases the coma deepens and the patient 
dies, usually from interlerence with the breathing, or, less com- 
monly, from arrest of the heart’s action Apoplexy may be rapidly 
fatal but very seldom is instantly fatal 

Treatment. — The patient should be placed in the recumbent 
position with the head and shoulders slightly raised He should 
be moved as little as possible from the place where the attack 
occurred The medical man who is summoned will probably give 
the following directions, an ice-bag to be applied to the head, a 
few grains of calomel or a drop of croton oil in butter to be placed 
on the tongue, or an enema of castor oil to be administered He 
may find it necessary to draw off the water with a cath»*ler The 
practice of blood-letting, once so common in this disea.se, is seldom 
resorted to, although in .some ca.'its, where there is very high arterial 
tension and a general state of plethora, it might be beneficial 
Depletives are not employed where there is evidence of failure of 
the heart’s action, indeccl the cautious administrations of stimu- 
lants may be necessary, cither subcutaneously or by the mouth (if 
there exist a power of swallowing), together with warm applica- 
tions to the surface of the body 

APOROSE, a biological term meaning imperforate, or not 
Iiorous. there is a group of corals called Aporusa 

APOSIOPESIS, a rhetorical device by which the speaker or 
writer stops short and leaves something unexpressed, but yet 
obvious, to be supplied by the imagination The unfinished first 

sentence in “As for the clcigy No, if I say a word against 

them. I’ll be shot” (Tristram Shandy) is an example 

APOSTASY, a term generally employed to describe a com- 
plete renunciation of the Christian faith, or even an exchange of 
one form of it for another, especially if the motive be unworthy 
In the first centuries of the Christian era, apostasy was most 
tommonly induced by persecution, and was indicated by some out- 
ward act, such as offering incense to a heathen deity or blasphem- 
ing the name of Christ. In the Roman Catholic Church the word 
is also applied to the renunciation of monastic vows (apostasis a 
mona(hatu), and to the abandonment of the clerical profession 
for the life of the world (apostasis a clerk at n). 

A POSTERIORI: sec A Priori and A Posteriori. 

APOSTIL or POSTIL, properly a gloss on a scriptural text, 
particularly on a gospel text, hence any explanatory note on other 
writings The word is also applied to a general commentary, and 
also to a homily or discourse on the gospel or epistle aiipointetl 
for the day. The word in Mediaeval Latin was postilla, and this 
has been taken to represent post ilia sc. verba textus, ie , “after 
these words of the text ” 

APOSTLE (one sent on a mission, an envoy, as in Isa. 
xviii .■), a trim used in the N<‘W Test ament and In Christ i.m 
literatuie generally, in an iin k asingly lei Inut al st use, i«>r u s|j« t lal 
envoy ot Jesus Chiist. In its hist and simplest lurni, the idea is 
present already in Mark in. 14 t , where from the general circle 
of hib dis( iplrs Jesus ‘‘made twelve that they slmuld be with linn, 
and that he might liom time to time send them ioiili Ui'a 
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airoffikWii) to preach and to have authority to ca.st out demons ’’ 
Later on (vi. 6 ff ) Jesus begins actually to “.send forth” the 
Twelve, two by two, and it is relative to this mission (vi 30) 
they are for the first time descrihisl as “apostles” or missionary 
envoys Matthew (x. i ff ) blends the calling of the Twelve with 
their actual^ sending forth, while Luke (vi 13) makes Jesus him- 
self call them “apostles” (apc Luke xi 49, “prophets and apostles,” 
where Matt, xxiii 34, has “prophets and w’lse men and scribes,” 
cf xiii. 34, “those sent on mission") But it is doubtful whether 
Jesus ever used the term for the Twelve any more than for the 
“seventy others” whom he “sent forth” later (Luke x. i ) The 
Fourth Gospel never so describes them. It simply has “a servant 
IS not greater than his lord, neither an apostle (envoy) greater 
than he that sent him’’ (xiii 16) , and applies the iclea of “mission” 
alike to Jesus (cf Heb. iii 1, “Jesus, the apostle ... of our 
profession”) and to his disciples, generally, as represented by the 
Twelve (xvii 18, with 3, 6 ff ) But while ideally all Christ’s 
disciples were “sent” w'lth the Father’s Name in charge, there 
were different degrees in which this applied m jiractice, and so we 
find “apostle” u.scd in several .senses. 

In the Apostolic age itself, “apostle” often denoted simply an 
“envoy,” commis.sioned by Jesus Christ to be a primary witness 
and preacher of the Messianic Kingdom. This sense was .shown 
by Lightfoot (commentary on Galatians) to exist in the New 
Testament, e g , in I Cor, xii. 28 f , Eph. iv. 1 1, Rom xvi 7, Rev. 
11 2 , and his view has since been emphasized by the discovery of 
the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (see Diuaciie), with its 
itinerant order of “apostles ” The.se together with “prophets” (cf. 
Eph. II. 20, ill 5) and “teachers.” constituted a charismatic and 
unordained ministry of the Word, m some part of the Church 
(in Syri.i?) even during the early sub-apostolic age Paul, our 
earliest witness, also (I Cor xv. 5 ff ) seems to quote the lan- 
guage of Palestinian tradition, in saying that Christ “apiieared 
to Cephas, then to the Twelve; then ... to James, then to the 
apostles one and all (toU aTToaroXoi? irdcri), and last of all 
. . . to me also” The appeaiance to “all the Apostles” mu.st 
refer to the final commission given by the risen Christ to certain 
a.s.scmbled disciples (Acts i 6 ff, c/ Luke xxiv. 33), including 
not only the Twelve and the Lord’s brethren (i. 13 f ), but also 
some of the Seventy. Of this inner circle of personal disciples 
during Jesus’s earthly ministry, we get a flirther glimpse in the 
election of one from their number to fill judas’s place among the 
Twelve (i. 21 ff ), as the primary official witnesses of Messiah 
and his resurrection Many of the 120 then present (Acts i 15) 
must have been disciples who by recent commission had been 
made “apostles” Among such were Judas Bar.sabbas and Silas 
(Acts XV. 22, cf. i. 23), if not also Barnabas (I. (mr ix. 6) and 
Andronicus and Junias or Junia (Rom xvi 7). If Junia be cor- 
rect, a woman might be an “apostle” or primary missionary 

So far, we gather that the original Palestinian lyiie of apostle- 
ship meant simply (a) personal mission from the risen Christ (</. 
1. Cor i.\. i), following on (b) personal intercourse with Jesus in 
his earthly ministry It was pre-eminence in the latter qualifica- 
tion that gave the Twelve their special status among apostles 
(Acts i. 26, ii. 14, vi 2, in Acts generally they are .simply “the 
•ipo.stles”). Conversely, it was Paul’s lack in this respect which 
lay at the root of his difficulties as an apo.stle. 

It is possible, though not certain, that even tho.se Judaizing mis- 
sionaries at Corinth whom Paul styles “false-apostles” or, ironic- 
ally, “the suiHTlative apostles” (H. Cor xi 5, 13; xii 11), rested 
paft of theii claim to superioritv over J’.iul on (h), possibly even 
as having done service to Christ when on earth (II Cor xi 18, ’3 ) 
There is no sign in 11 . Cor that they laid claim to (a) Jf this be 
.so, they were “Christ’s apostles” only indirectly, “through men’’ 
(as some alleged touching Paul, cf Gal 1. i), as .sent forth 
on mission work by cert.iin Jerusalem leaders with letters of 
ml lodiiitioii ( 1 1 ('or 111 1 ) 

The Twelve. — When Je«,us lei ted an iimei mile of di.siiples 
foi foutiiiuou.s training by petsonal intercourse, his choice ot 
“twelve” had direct reference to the tribes of Israel (Matt. xix. 
jS, Luke ^Aii 301 This gave ihem a =smbohf oi representative 
( h.ii.ii ter as a closed bod> (if Kiv wi i niiiking tlitiii ofl 
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as the primary leaders and authority (cf. Acts ii 4^, “the apos- 
tles’ teaching”) among the “disciples” or “brethren,” when these 
began to assume the form of a communily or church Naturally, 
then, they took the lead, coMectively — m form at least though 
really the initiative lay with one or two of their own number, 
Peter in particular. The proces.s of dilferentiation from their 
fellow-apostles was furthered by the concentration of the Twelve, 
or at least of their leaders ( cf. Gal. i. 1 g », m Jerusalem, for a con- 
siderable period (Acts viii i, c/ xii i srq ; an early tradition 
specifies twelve years). Other apostles soon went forth on their 
mission to “the cities of Israel” (Malt x 2^, tj Acts ix 31 scq ), 
and so exercised but little intliii'iice on the central policy of the 
Church Hence their .shadowy exisleiui' in the New Testament, 
though Malt. x. 5-42, read m the light of the Didacke, may help 
us to conceive their work in its mam leatures 

“Pillar” Apostles. — but dilterentulion between apostles 
existed among the Twelve also There were “jiillais,” like Peter 
and John (and his brother James until his death), who often de- 
termined matters of grave moment, as in the confeience with 
J’aiil m Gal 11 g Such pre-eminence w.is but the sec|uel of pt>r- 
sonal clistinc lions routed m the preparatory days of di'.cipleship, 
and It warn.s against viewing the primitive facts touching apostles 
in the ollicial light of later limes 

The same lesson emerges when we note that one such apostolic 
“pillar” stood outside the Twelve altogether, viz, James, the 
Lord's brother (Gal. li g, c/ i ig); and further, that “the ].,ord’s 
brethren” seem to have rankl'd above “apostles” gincrally, being 
names hetwcTn them and Peter (m I Cor ix 5) That is, they too 
were apo.stlcs, with the addition of a tcrlam personal distinction 

Such personal pre-eminence has left its marks on (he lists of the 
Twelve in the New Tc.stamcnt. Thus I’eter, James, John. Andrew, 
always appear as the first lour, though the order varies, Mark 
representing relative promineiu e during Christ’s ministry, and Acts 
(i 13) actual inlluence in the Apostolic Church (</ Luke viii. 
51, IX 28). 

Paul, the “Apostle of the Gentiles.”— So far apostles are 
only of the Palestinian t>i)(*, taken from among actual hearers of 
the Messiah and with a mission primarily to Jews — apostles “of 
the circumcision’’ Now, however, emerges a new apostleship; 
that to the Gentiles (Gal ii 7--g) With the change ol mission 
goes also some change in the type of missionary or aiiostle Of 
this type P.iul was the lust, and he n'mainc'd its primary, and in 
.some senses its only, eViimple Though he could claim, on occa- 
sion, to satisfy the old tt‘sL of having .seen the risen Lord (I. Cor. 
ix I, cj. XV 8), he hirn.self Kiid stiess not on this, but on the icvc- 
lalion within his own soul of Jesus as God’s .Son, and of the Go.sik *1 
latent therein (Gal. i. lO) Here lay both his ciualilication and his 
credentials, once the fruits ot the divine invvorking were manifest 
m the success of his missionary work (GnI ii 8 srq,; I. Cor. xi. 
I ic’c/ ,* II. Cor ill 2 c)., xii 12) Hut this new ciiterion of apos- 

tle.ship was capable of wider ap[)li( .ition, one dispensing alto- 
gether with vision of the risen Lord — which could n<»t even in 
i’aul’s case be proved .so fully as f(»r the original apostles — but 
appealing to the “signs of an aiiostle” (I Cor ix 2, II Cor. xii. 
12), the tokens of spiritual gilt visible m work done, and particu- 
larly in planting the Gospel in fresh lields (If Cor, X 14-18). It 
may lie m this wide ihammntic seii'-e that Paul uses the term in 
I Cor xii 28 f , Eph. ii. 20, iii. 5, iv ii 'I'hat he used it in senses 
differing with the contc.xt is proved by I Cor xv g, where he 
styles himself “the least of apostles,” although in other conncc- 
lions he claims the very highest rank, co-ordinate even with the 
Twelve as a body (Gal. 11. 7 seq), in virtue of his distinctive 
Gospel 

This point of view was not always shared even in circles appre- 
ciative of his actual work To many he seemed but a fruit tul 
woiker within lines dc'toimmed liy “(he twelve apostles of the 
Lamb” as a body (Rev wi ip. So v\e le.id ol “(lu- pl.inl 
((’hiiich) which the- twelve* ipo-ilcs of (he bilocid shill plant” 
i.UiLtmon Ilf ISiUah, iv p , “those who pie u bed the (hispel lu 
us (e-,|)c'cial4 Gentile-) , , ; unio whom Hi e ivi .uithoiitc «»v«i 

(he being twelve loi .1 witness to (In tiil>«*s ’ (b.iiii v in 

3, if. V. g, (f The Tn’uihm^ nf Teter in Clem .\le\ ) Later on. 


how'cver, his own claim told more and more on the Church's mind, 
and his epistles were read in church as a collection styled simply 
“the Apostle ” 

As the primary medium of the Gentile Gospel (Gal, i. 16, cf. 
i 8, ii 2) Paul had no peers, unless it were Barnabas, who shares 
with him the title “apostle” in Acts xiv. 4, 14 — ^possibly with ref- 
erence to the special “work ” on which they had recently been 
“sent forth by the Spirit” (.xiii 2, 4) 

In the snh-apostolic a fir, the class of “missionaries” enjoying a 
charisma conceived to convc*y apostolic commission through the 
Spirit, soon became distinguished from “apostles” (c/ Hermas, 
Stm. ix 15 4, “the apostles and teachers of the message of the 
Son of God,” so 25 2; m 17 i the apostles arc reckoned as 
twelve). The title became confined by usage to the Twelve as a 
body, or to them and Paul (c if., in Clement and Ignatius), as 
reverence for these latter grew in connection with their story in 
the Gospels and in Acts Thus Eusebius describes as “evangelists’’ 
(cf. Philip the Evangelist in Acts xxi. 8, also Eph. iv. ii, 2 Tim. 
IV. 5) those who “occupied the first rank in the succession to 
the Apostles” m missionary work (Hist. Eicl. iii. 37, cf v 10). 
Yet the adjective “apostolic” was applied to men like Polycarp 
and even to a certain Alexander, martyred at Lyons in a d. 177 
(Eus V. t) 

The authority attaching to apostles was essentially spiritual in 
character and in the conditions of its exercise Anything like 
officialism among his followers was alien to Jesus’s own teaching 
( Matt, xxui 6-11 ), All Christians were “brethren,’’ and the basis 
of pre-eminence among them was service. But the personal rela- 
tion of the original apostles to Jesus himself gav’c them a unitiue 
fitne.ss as .authorized witnesses, from which flowed naturally, by 
spiritual inlluence, such special forms of authority as they came 
gradually to e.\c‘rcise in the early Church “There is no trace in 
Scripture of a formal commission of authority for government 
from Christ Himself’’ (Hurt , Chr. Eiil p. 84) given to apostles, 
save as representing the brethren in their collective action. Even 
the “resolutions” (dov,mata) of the Jerusalem conterence were 
not set forth by the apostles present simply in their own name 
They expressed “a claim to deference rather than a right to be 
obeyed” (Hurt, op cit 81-S5) Such was the kind of authority 
attaching to apostles, whether collectively or individually It was 
not a fixed notion, but varied in cjuantity and cjuality with the 
growing maturity of converts. This is how Paul conceives the 
matter. The cxerci«-c of his .spiritual authority is not absolute, 
lest he “lord it ovci (heir faith”, consent of conscience or of 
“faith” is ever reiiuidte (II ('or i 24; r/. Rom. xiv. 23). But the 
principle was elastic in application, ancl would lake more patri- 
archal forms in Palestine than in the Greek world So the notion 
of formal or constitutional authority attaching to the apostolate, 
in its various senses, is an anachronism for the apostolic age The 
tendency, however, was for their authority to be conceived more 
and more on formal hm s, and finally as absolute. 

This change of conception fostered the notion of a devolution 
of apostolic powers to successors, constituted by act of ordination 
“The doctrine of Apostolic Succcs.sion,’’ says Dr Sanday (The 
Pnmitive Chunfi and Rruinou, 1913, p 81) “represents a real 
continuity, c.\pressfd in the relativ’c and symbolical form appro- 
priate to the lime.” In its earliest form it meant rc-emergence in 
others of the apostolic .spirit of mis.sionary enthusiasm (Eu.seb 
iii 37, V 10) Of apostolic succession in grace conferred by or- 
dination, there is no suggestion before Irenaeus. Clement of Rome 
(xliv 2) rolers simply to the succession of one set of men to 
another in an office of apostolic institution Nor is there even in 
Irenaeus any idea of sacerdotal grace attaching to the succession 
in apostolic truth But once the idea of supernatural grace going 
along with office as such arose in connection with successio ab 
apostoUs, the full development of the doi trine was but a matter of 
(line (S'li* (' II Tinner, The Eatly Illsto/y of the Church and 
tht‘ Miiii'itiv, III Swete, igl8 ) 

Individual Apostles. — Hrte the sttiking thing U the little 
kiiiiwii of itui-l ol the Twelve after the opening of Acts, which 
Miggi-l*. dnubls as to lluir / v off’ii lo inllutnce and uutlioiily qua 
I apostles (if Rev xxi 1 1) 
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Andrew (a Greek name) ; brother of Simon Peter, of Bethsaida 
on the Lake of Galilee He had been a disciple of John the Bap- 
tist, through whom he first mot Jesus (John i 35-44) After his 
definite call he lived for a time with Peter and their fishing part- 
ners James and John (Luke v lo), at Capernaum (Mark i i6 

ff 29) In the gospel story he is present on some import.int occa- 
sions as one of an inner circle among the Twelve (Mark xiii 3 , 
John vi. 8, xii. 22). In the Fourth Gospel he appears in close 

association with Philip, his fellow-townsman (\i 8, xii. 22), 

whose friendly human spirit he may have shared After the fall ol 
Jerusalem he seems to have gone with John to the region of 
Ephesus (Mur. Canon). Later traditions make him preach in 
Scythia, and suffer crucifixion at Patras in Achaea, on a crosjs of 
the form called decussata (X ) and commonly known as “St An- 
drew’s cross ” His Acts and Gospel were declared apocryphal by 
the Decretum Celasii His festival is Nov. 30 

Bartholomew: In the New Testament he appears only in the 
lists of apostles, always after Philip. This suggests that the name, 
“son of Tolmai,” describes him who is called in John i. 45 it 
Nathanael, who was Philip’s special friend, and reappears in xxi 
2, while “Bartholomew’’ is absent from this Gospel. The legends 
touching him are various and confused {see Eus v. 10, Lipsius in 
Diet of Chr. Btog. s v., and M. R James, 7 '/w Apocryphal N T , 
which last may also be consulted for his Gospel). His festival is 
Aug. 24. 

James, Son of Zebedee: Elder brother of John, since he 
stands before him in the Gosjaels, save in Luke viii 51, ix 28 (cf 
Acts 1. 13) — where James’ early martyrdom (Acts xii. 2) prob- 
ably affects the perspective If their mother Salome (Mark xv 
40, Matt xxvii 5O) was a sister of Mary the mother of Jesus {cf 
John xix 25), they were his cousins; and this would suit her re- 
questing special privileges tor them in the Me.ssianic Kingdom 
(Matt. XX 20 f ) as well as her ministering to Jesus and the 
Twelve (Mark xv. 40 f , Luke vii. 3) ot her means Perhaps one 
of them was the companion of Andrew in John 1 35-40 For what 
was common to him and his brother, including the sobriquet 
“Boanerges,” see John. From his being singled out by Herod 
y\grippa for martyrdom (in a d. 44, Acts xii 2) we may infer that 
his zealous spirit (Luke ix. 52 ff ) made him a marked leader in 
the early Jerusalem Church. The legends touching him are not lo 
be trusted {cf Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible). 

James, Son of Alphaeus, as distinct from the last* otherwise 
unknown. Can he have been brother to the “Levi, son of 
Alphaeus” of Mark li. 14 {cf. Matt. x. 3, where “Matthew 
1 — Levi] the Tax-collector” immediately precedes “James the 
son of Alphaeus”)? {cf. James ) 

John: see special article 

Judas, Son of James, in Luke’s lists (vi. 16, Acts i. 13), in- 
stead of Thaddaeus, both probably being names of the same 
man. Perhaps — “Judas, not Iscariot” in John xiv 22. In the 
Edessene Abgar legend (Eus. i. 13) “Judas, who also is Thomas” 
{see below) sends as envoy (“apostle”) Thaddaeus, “one of the 
Seventy” — perhaps a way of removing Thaddaeus fiom the 
Twelve in favour of Lebbaeus, whom the “\N<*stcrn” text sub- 
stituted. 

Judas Iscariot: see special article 

Matthew: see special article 

Nathanael {see above “Bartholomew”) . in John xxi. 2 he is 
described as of Cana in Galilee 

Peter: see special article. 

Philip: the fifth in all lists (Matt x 3; Mark iii 18; Luke 
vi. 14; Acts i 13). He is a mere name in the Synoptics, but 
rather prominent in the Fourth Gospel, There he is “of Bethsaida, 
the city of Andrew and Peter”; like them he first meets Jesus 
when a disciple of the Baptist “beyond Jordan”; and at once 
he introduces Nathanael to Jesus (John i 43-45. cf 28) His 
close association with Andrew continues in this Gospel (xii 21 
seq., cf vi. 5, 8). Philip is also one of the few interlocutors in 
John xiv. (8 seq.). The character suggested by all these passages 
is one marked by quick and large human sympathies, a friendly 
man Some see in the similarity of characteristics between him 
and Philip the Evangelist in Acts proof that the picture of the 


Apo.stle in the Fourth Go.spel has been coloured liy confusion with 
the latter, who seems to have been a prominent figuie in the region 
where this Gospel took shape Such confusion arose later on 
(iee Eus iii, 31, 39, v. 24, cf. Clem. Alex, Strom, iii 6), and may 
make the Apostle's residence in Asia Minor doubtful (yet sec 
Lightfoot, Coloss 45 seq ); but hardly wairants the inlerence as 
to the Fourth Gosjiel {cf the two “Johns” s v. John) Philip 
appeals in various late apocryphal writings (see e g. M R James, 
The Apocryphal N.T.), probably with no historical basis 

Simon, the Cananaean rz. “the Zealot ” (as Luke vi 15, 
.\cls i 13) in Aramaic, a name borne by those burning with patri- 
otic anger against the Roman domination and inclined to a policy 
of force. Whether Simon had actually been one of them is not 
clear If so. his fidelity to Jesus is a tribute to his Master’s 
spiritual power 

Thaddaeus: perhaps the Greek name (? = Theudas, so Dal- 
man. Words of Jesus, p, 50) ol “Judas (son) of James” (above). 
In legend he is the mi.ssionary of Edessa (Eus. i. 13): see above 
“Judas ” 

Thomas: interpreted in John xi 16, xx 24, xxi 2 by “Didymus’’ 
or “Twin,” and there playing a significant part as a type of serious 
minded loyalty in the face of hard daunting facts. In John xiv 
22 Syr Sin reads Thomas for Judas, pos.sibly with reference to 
his questioning mind (xx. 24 seq ), cf. Judas above. For his story 
outside the New Testament, see Thomas, St. 

Bibuograpuv — I n England the modern treatment of the subject 
dates from J. B. Lighttoot’s disscitation in his Commentary on 
Galatians, to which F. J A, Holt’s The Chmtian Ecclesta added 
c'lemcnts of value; see also T, M Lindsay, 'J he Chunk and The 
Ministry, and aits in Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible and the F.niyc. 
Bihlna; H Monnier, La Notion de Tapostolat, des origtnes a Ireh^e 
(Pans, 1903) ; A. Harnack, The Constitution and Law of the Church 
(1910), The Early History of the Chunk and the Ministry, erj. 
II B Swete {1918), C Goie, The Church and the Ministry (1919) 
'I'he later legends and their sources arc examined by Lipsius, Die 
Apok Apostelgesihkhten (1881- ), and T Schermann, Propheten- 
und Apostellegenden (Lcip/ig, 1907), cf F. Haase, Apostcl u Evangel- 
isten in dem Grunt (Mun‘»ter, 1922). (J. V. B.) 

APOSTLE SPOONS, a set of .spoons, usually of silver or 
silver gilt, with the handles terminating in figures of the apostles, 
each bearing their distinctive emblem. 
They were common baptismal gifts during 
the 15th and ifith centuries, but were dying 
out by 1666 

APOSTOLIC CANONS, a collci tion 
of 85 rules for the regulation of clerical 
life, appended to the 8fh book of the 
Aposiolical Constitutions The canons may 
be a little later in date than the preceding 
Constitutions, but they are evidently from 
the same theological circle {See Apos- 
tolic Constitutions ) 

APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS, 

a collection of ecclesiastical regulations in 
eight books, the last of which concludes 
with the 85 Canons of the Holy Apostles, 
in Greek, Aiarayai or Aiard^cis rcop 
ayiwv dTrooroXcop 5ta|KXi7)LitPros rod 'Pa>- 
fialuv kmaKSirov re uai ttoXitou. KadoXcK-fj 

SiSacTKaXia By their title the Constitu- 

MusfuM or Am tions profess to have been drawn up by the 

A siLVER-GiLT APOSTLE apostles, and to have been transmitted to 
SPOON OF THE 15 TH CEN. c^uTch by Clement of Rome; some- 

Thr^flQur. i> that of St. the alleged authors are represented 
Potar and Is topped by an as speaking jointly, sometimes singly, 
eagle seal From the first they have been very vari- 

ously estimated; the Canons, as a rule, more highly than the rest 
of the work. The most extravagant estimate of all was that of 
Whiston, who calls them “the most sacred standard of Christianity, 
equal in authority to the Gospels themselves, and superior in au- 
thority to the epistles of single apostles, some parts of them being 
our Saviour’s own original laws delivered to the apostles, and the 
other parts the public acts of the apostles ” (Historical preface to 
Fnmitive Christianity Revived, pp 85-86 ) Others, however, real- 
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ized their composite character from the first, and by degrees some 
of the component documents became known Hishop IV.irson was 
able to say that “the eight books of the Apostolic Constitutions 
have been after Epiphanius’s time compiled and patched together 
out of the didascaltati or doctrines which went under the names 
of the holy apostles and their disciples or successors” {Vtnd. 
Ign , i , cap. 5 ) ; whilst a greater scholar still, Archbishop Usher, 
had already gone much further. Writing in 1044, and forestalling 
the results of modern critical methods, he hncl concluded that 
their compiler was none other than the compiler of the spurious 
Ignatian epistles (ie , the epistles in the longer of the two (Ireck 
versions). The Apostolical Constitutions, then, arc spurious, and 
they are one of a long series of documents of like character 

These documents are the outcome of a tendency which is found 
in every .society, religious or secular, at some point in its history. 
The society begins by living in accordance with its fundamental 
principles By degrees these translate themselves into appropriate 
action Diniculties are faced and solved as they arise, and when 
similar circumstances recur they will tend to be met in the same 
way Thus there grows up by degrees a body of what may be 
called customary law. Plainly, there is no particular point of time 
at which this customary law can be said to have begun To all 
appearances it is there from the first in solution and gradually 
crystallizes out; and yet it is being continually modifiecl as time 
goes on Moreover, the time comes when the attempt is made, 
either by private individuals or by the .society itself, to put this 
“customary law” into writing Now when this is clone, two tenden- 
cies will at once show themselves (<i) This “customary law” will 
at once become more definite, the very fact of putting it into 
writing will involve an effort after logic al cornpletenc'ss There will 
be a tendency on the part of the writer to till up gaps; to state 
local customs as if they obtained universally; to introduce his 
personal equation, and to add to that which is the custom that 
which, in his opinion, out'/zt to be (/z) There will be a strong 
tendency to fortify that which has been written with great names, 
especially in days when there is no very clear notion of literary 
property This is done, not with any really deliberate conscious- 
ne.ss of fniud, but rather to emphasize the impoitance of what 
was written, and the fact that it was no new invention of the 
writer's Jn a non-litcrary age fame gathers about great names; 
and that which, ex hypothesi, has gone on since the beginning of 
things is naturally attributed to the tounclers ot the .society. Then 
come interpolations to make this ascription more probable, and 
the prefixing of a title, then or subsequently, which states it as a 
fact. This is precisely the way in which the Aiiostolical Constitu- 
tions and other kindred documents have come into being They 
contain evidence of the greatest value as to the order of the 
Church in early days; evidence, however, which needs to be sifted 
with the greatest care, since the personal preferences of the writer 
and the customs of the local church to which he belongs are con- 
tinually mixed up with things which have a wider prevalence The 
earliest collections of this kind, which are known to us, are the 
Didache or Teaching of the Twelve ApOitles, itself compiled from 
earlier materials, and elating from about x>’o (.\<v Did\('iie), The 
Apostolic Church Order dating from about 300 and containing 
older fragments of Church law, including parts of the Dulache; 
and the Didascalia Apostolorum, originally written in Greek, but 
known through a Syriac version and a fragmentary Latin one 
published by Hauler. It is of the middle of the 3rd century — ^in 
fact, a passage in the Latin translation seems to give us the date 
A D 254 It emanates from Palestine or Syria, and is independent 
of the documents already mentioned, and upon it the Comtitu- 
tions themselves very largely depend {see also under Hippolytus, 
Canons of). 

The Constitutions fall into three main divisions, (i) The first 
of these consists of books i.-vi , and throughout runs parallel to 
the Didascalia. (2) Then follows book vii , the first 31 chapters 
of which are an adaptation of the Didache, while the rest contain 
various liturgical forms of which the origin is still uncertain (3) 
Book viii is more composite and falls into three parts. The first 
two chapters, ntpl xapio^juarajp, may be based upon a lost work 
of St Hippolytus, otherwise known only by a reference to it in 


the preface of the Verona Latin Fragments; and an examination 
shows that this is highly probable. The next section, cc 3-27, 
v€pl Xff-PorovLuv, and cc 28-46, repi Kavopozv is twofold, and is 
evidently that upon which the writer sets most store. The apostles 
no longer speak jointly, but one by one in an apostolic council, and 
the section closes with a joint decree of them all. They speak of 
the ordination of bishops (the so-called Clementine Liturgy is 
that which is directed to be used at the consecration of a bishop, 
cc. 5-15), of presbyters, deacons, deaconesses, sub-deacons and 
lectors, and then pass on to confessors, virgins, widows and exor- 
cists; after which follows a scries of canons on various subjects, 
and liturgical formulae. The third section consists of the Apostolic 
Canons already referred to, the last and most significant of which 
places the Constitutions and the two epistles of Clement in the 
canon of Scripture, and omits the Apocalypse. They are derived 
in part from the preceding Constitutions, in part from the canons 
of the councils of Antioch, 34 t, Nicaea, 325, and possibly Laodi- 
caea, 363. 

Who, then, is the author of the Constitutions, and what can be 
inferred with regard to him? (i) By separating off the sources 
which he used from his own additions to them, it at once becomes 
clear that the latter are the work of one man: the style is unmis- 
takable, and the method of working is the same throughout The 
compiler of books i.-vi. is also the compiler of books vii and viii 
(2) As to his theological position, different views have been held 
He betrays a strong subordinationist tendency, together with a 
denial of a human soul to Christ, and the like, which suggest not 
indeed Arianism but an inclination towards Ananism, and his 
polemic is directed against the dying heresies of the 3rd century 
All this points to the position of a “conservative” or semi-Arian 
of the East, one who belongs, perhaps, to the circle of Lucian of 
Antioch andl writes before the time of Julian. It is hard to think 
of any other time or circumstances in which a man could write 
like this. (3) The indications of time have been held to point to 
a different conclusion In the cycle of feasts occur the names of 
several which arc probably of later dale — e g , Christmas and St 
Stephen, which were introduced at Antioch c. ad. 378 and 371) 
respectively; and Epiphanius (cad 374) appears to be un- 
acquainted with it; he still quotes from the Dida^caha, and elabo- 
rately explains it away where it is contrary to the usages of his 
own day But as regards the former point, it is possible that the 
Apostolical Con.stitutions gave rise to these festivals; or, on the 
other hand, that the two passages were subsequently introduced 
either by the writer himself or by some other hand, when the last 
book of the Constitutions was being used as a law-book And as 
regards the latter, the fact that Epiphanius docs not use the 
Constitutions is no proof that they had not yet been compiled 
(4) As to the region of composition there is no real doubt It 
was clearly the East, Syria or Palestine Many indications are 
against the latter, and Syria is strongly suggested by the use of 
the Syro-Macedonian calendar. Moreover, the writer represents 
the Roman Clement as the channel of communication between the 
apostles and the Church. This fact both supplies him with the 
name by which he is commonly known, Pseudo-Clement, and also 
furnishes corroboration of his Syrian birth; since the other spu- 
rious writings bearing the name of Clement, the Homilies and 
Recognitions, are likewise of Syrian origin. 

It seems clear, then, that the compiler was a Syrian, and that 
he also wrote the spurious Ignatian epistles; he was likewise 
probably a semi-Arian of the school of Lucian of Antioch. His 
date is given by Harnack as a.d. 340-360, with a leaning to 340- 
343; by Lightfoot as the latter half of the 4th century, by Bnght- 
man, 370-380; by Maclean, 375; and by Funk as the beginning 
of the 5 th century. 

Bibliography. — Funk, Die Apostolischen Canonen (i8qi); Bright- 
man, Liturgies Eastern and Western (1896) ; Wordsworth (Bishop of 
Salisbury), The Ministry of Grace (igoi) ; Maclean, Recent Dis- 
coveries illustrating Early Christian Worship (1Q04); and references 
to Continental writers in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopadie An Eng- 
lish translation of Ap. Const., bk. viii., is included in Clark’s “Ante- 
Niccnc Christian Librarj'.” 

APOSTOLIC FATHERS, a term used to distinguish those 
early Christian writers who were believed to have been the per- 
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sonal associates of the original apostles. While the title “Fathers” 
was given from at least the beginning of the 4th century to church 
writers of former days, as being the parents of Christian belief 
and thought for later times, the expression “Apostolic Fathers” 
dates only from the latter part of the 17th century Here already 
appears the doubt as to how many writers can claim the title, a 
doubt which has continued ever since, and makes the contents of 
the “Apostolic Fathers” differ so much from editor to editor 

The degree of historic claim which these various writings have 
to rank as the works of Apostolic Fathers varies greatly on any 
definition of “apostolic.” Originally the epithet was meant to be 
taken strictly, vi/,., as denoting those whom history could show 
to have been personally connected, or at least coeval, with one or 
more apostles; so that editions tended to vary with the historital 
views of editors. But the convenience of the category “Apostolic 
Fathers” to express not only those who might possibly have had 
some sort of direct contact with apostles — such as “Barnabas,” 
Clement, Ignatius, Tapias, Tolycarii — ^buL also those who seemed 
specially to preserve the pure tradition of apostolic doctrine 
during the sub-apostolic age, has led to its general use in a wide 
and vague sense 

Conventionally, then, the title denotes the group of writings 
which, whether in date or in internal character, arc regarded as 
belonging to the main stream of the church’s teaching during the 
period between the apostles and the apologists (i e , to c. a d. 140), 
and which therefore represent the momentous process of transition 
from the type of teaching in the New Testament to that which 
meets us in the early Catholic Fathers, from the last quarter of 
the 2nd century onwards. The oldest writings in the group, 
those which arc best entitled to their name in any strict sense, 
are epistles, and in this respect also akin to apostolic writings 
The authors (especially Ignatius and Tolycarp) arc conscious of 
the gulf between themselves and apostles like Peter and Paul in 
claim to authority; thus Tolycaip, in explaining that he writes to 
exhort the Philippians only at thc*ir own request, adds, “for neither 
am I, nor is any other like me, able to follow the wisdom of the 
blessed and glorious Paul” (111 2) The Epistle of Clement con- 
forms more to the elaborate and treatise-like form of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, on which it draws so largely; and the same is 
true of “Barnabas.” But one and all are influenced by study of 
apostolic epistles, and witness to the impression which these pro- 
duced on the men of the next generation. Unconsciously, too, 
they correspond to the apostolic type of writing m another respect, 
viz , their occasional and practical character. They are evoked 
by pressing needs of the hour among some definite body of Chris- 
tians and not by any literary motive. They arc veritable “human 
documents,” with the personal note running through them. They 
are personal expressions of Christianity, in which are discernible 
also specific types of local tradition. To such spontaneous actual- 
ity, a large part of their interest and value is due. 

Nor is this quality really absent c*'cn from the writing which 
is least entitled to a place among Apostolic Fathers, the Epistle to 
Diognetus. This beautiful picture of the Christian life as a 
realized ideal, and of Christians as “the soul” of the world, though 
in form addressed to an individual, is in spirit so personal a testi- 
mony to what the Gospel has done for the writer and his fellow 
Christians, that it is akin to the piety of the Apostolic Fathers as 
a group. 

If thus related to the apologists of the middle of the 2nd cen- 
tury, the Epistle to Diogneiiis has also points of contact with one 
of the most practical and least literary writings found among our 
Apostolic Fathers, viz., the homily originally known as the Second 
Epistle of Clement {see Clementine Literature). In all prob- 
ability we have here the earliest extant sermon preached before 
a Christian congregation, about ad. i 20-140. Homily passes into 
allegory and recorded vision in the Shepherd of Hermas, which as 
a literary whole dates from about a d. 140, but probably represents 
a more or less prolonged prophetic activity on the part of its 
author, the brother of Pius, the Roman bishop of his day (c.139- 
i';4). The prophetic and apocwilyptic note, which characterizes 
Hermas among the Apostolic lathers is a genuinely primitive 
trait and goes far to explain the vogue which the Shepherd enjoyed 
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in the generations immediately succeeding, as also the intlueme of 
its disciplinary policy, which is its prophetic “burden” {see 
Hermas, Shepherd of) 

We come finally to the anonymous Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles and Papias’s Exposition of Oracles of the Lord, so far as 
this is known to us. The foimcr, besides embodying catechetical 
instruction in Christian conduct (the “Two Ways”), which goes 
back in substance to the early apostolic age and is embodied also 
in “Barnabas,” depicts in outline the fundamental usages of church 
life as practised in some conservative region about the last quarter 
of the ist century and perhaps even later The whole is put forth 
as substantially the apostolic teaching {Didache) on the .subjects 
in question. This is probably a bona fide claim It expresses the 
feeling common to the Apostolic Fathers and general in the sub- 
apostolic age, at any rate in regions where apostles had once 
laboured, that local tradition, as held by the reiognizcd church 
leaders, did but continue apostolic doctrine and jiractice {see 
Didache). 

The question of external form passes readily over into 
that of the internal charm ter and spirit. As Lightfoot jioints out, 
however, peisonality, with its variety of temperament and em- 
phasis, largely colours the Apostolic Fathers, especially the 
primary group. Clement has all the Roman feeling for duly 
constituted order and di.scipline; Ignatius has the Syrian or semi- 
oriental passion of devotion, showing itself at once in his mystic 
love for his Lord and his over-strained yearning to become His 
very “disciple” by drinking the like cup of martyrdom ; Tolycarp 
is, above all things, steady in his allegiance to what had first won 
his conscience and heart, and his “passive and receptive character” 
comes out in the contents of his epistle. Of the rest, whose per- 
sonalities arc less known to us, Tapias shares Tolycarp’s qualities 
and their limitations, the anonymous homilist and Hermas are 
marked by intense moral earnestness, while the writer to Diog- 
netus joins to this a profound religious insight. 

When, however, we examine the doctrinal contents of these 
writings, we find that the per.spective of the Go.spel was .seriously 
changed and its most distinctive features obscured. This was 
specially the case with the experimental doctrines of grace. Here 
the central glory of the C'ross as "the power of God unto salvation” 
suffered some eclipse, although the passion of Christ was felt to 
be a transcendent act of Divine Grace in one way or another. 
But even more serious was the loss of an adequate sense of the 
contrast between “grace” and “w'orks” as conditions of salvation. 

In attempting a final estimate of their value for the his- 
torian to-day, we may sum up under these heads: ecclesiastical, 
theological, religious, {a) As a mine of materials for reconstruct- 
ing the history of church institutions they are invaluable, and 
that largely in virtue of their spont.incous character, with no view 
to the public generally or to posterity, {b) Theologically, as a 
stage in the history of Christian doctrine, their value is as great 
negatively as positively. Impressive as is their witness to the 
perMstcncc of the apo.stohc teaching in its es.senlial features, 
amidst all person.il and local variations, perhaps the most striking 
thing about these writings is the degree in which they fail to appre- 
ciate certain elements of the apostolic teaching as embodied in the 
New Testament This negative aspect has a twofold bearing 
Firstly, it suggests the supernormal level to which the apostolic 
consciousness w.is raised at a bound by the direct influence of the 
Fournier of Christianity, and justifies the marking-off of the 
apostolic writings as a c.mon, or body of Christian classics of 
unicjuc religious aufhoiity. 'I'o this principle Marcion's Pauline 
Canon is a witness, though in too on(‘-sided a spirit Secondly, 
it means that the actual development of ecclesia.stical rloctnnc 
began, not from the apostolic consciousness itself, but from a 
lower level, that of the inadequate consciousness of the sub-apos- 
tolic church. This theological “retrogression” is of much signifi- 
cance for the history of dogma, (c) On the other hand, there is 
great religious and moral continuity, beneath even theological 
discontinuity, in the life working below all conscious apprehension 
of the deefier ideas involved (E von Dobschutz, Christian Life 
tn the Primitive Church, 1005) There is continuity in character; 
the Apostolic Fathers strike us as truly good men, with a goodness 
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raised to a new type and power This is what the Gospel of Christ 
aims chietly at producing as its proper fruit; and the Apostolic 
Fathers would have desired no better record than that they were 
themselves genuine “epistles of Christ,” 

Run lOGRAPiiY. — The most useful edition for ready reference, con- 
taining texts and translations, is that of Kirsupp Lake in the Loeb 
Classical Library (1Q12); and Lightfoot’s one-volume edition, The 
Apostolic Fathers (iSqr) is still useful. The most important complete 
editions in modern times are those of Funk (lyoi); Lightfoot (iSSS 
ff ) , and Gcbhardt, Harnack, and Zahu (jointly, 1875 ff ). 

APOSTOUCI, APOSTOLIC BRETHREN. This name 

has been applied to certain obscure sects arising in eastern Chris- 
tendom at various periods during the first three centuries All that 
we know of them is that they were celibate communists, m.untain- 
ing an ascetic rigidity of morals (Fpiphanius, I/arrrsrs, 6 t) 
Hence they were sometimes called Apotiu tiles or Rcniinhatores. 
Rut as the name of a definite historical movement, it is properly 
applied only to the Onkr of the Apostles or Apostolic Brethren 
which appeared in the second half of the idh century in Italy 

This was a product of the mystic fermentation which proceeded 
from exalted Franciscanism and from Joachinii'.m (scu Fraiiclli.t 
and Joachim). The order of the Apostles was founded about 
\2bo by a young workman from the environs of Parma, Gerard 
Segarclli, who had sought admission unsuccessfully to the Francis- 
can order. He attempted to imitate the external aspects of Christ’s 
life, and was followed by a throng of men and women, peasants 
and mech.inics. They lived in absolute poverty, chastity, and 
idleness, begging, and preaching re[)entance. Their ditiusion into 
several countries of Christendom disturbed Pope Honorius IV, 
who in 1280 ordered them to adhere to an already recogni/a‘d rule. 
On their refusal, the Poiie comlemned them to banishment The 
councils of Wurzburg (1287) and Chichester (1280) took meas- 
ures against the Apostles of Germany and England But .soon the 
sect reappeared, sensibly increased, and Pope Nicholas IV pub- 
lished anew the bull of Honorius IV From that day the 
“Apostles,” regarded as rebels, were persecuted pitilessly 

They had had close relations with the dissident Franciscans, 
but the Spirituals often disavowed them, especially when the 
.sect, which in Segarelli’.s time had had no very precise doctrinal 
character, became with Dolcino frankly hetcioclox. Dolcino of 
Novara was brought up at Vercelli, and had been an "Apostle” 
since i2gi. Thrice he fell into the hands of the Inquisition, and 
thrice recanted But immediately after Segarelli’s death he gave 
himself out as an angel sent from God to elucidate the prophecies 
Soon he founded an Apostolic tonf’ret’atiou at whose head he 
placed him.self. He taught almo.st the same principles of devotion 
as Seg.irelli, but the Messianic character which he attributed to 
himself, the announcement of a communistic millennial kingdom, 
and, besides, an aggressive anti-sacerdotalism, gave to Dolcino’s 
.sect a clearly marked character, analogous only to the theocratic 
community of the Amibaptists of Munster in the 10th century 
On June 5, 1,(05, Bope Clement V, recognizing the impotence of 
the ordinary methods of repression, issued bulls for preaching a 
crusade against the Dolcinists. But four crusades, directed by the 
Bishop of Vercelli, w'cre required to reduce the little army of the 
heresiarch, entrenched m the mountains in the neighbourhood of 
Vercelli. Not till March 23, 1307, were the scn'taric\s definitively 
overcome The Catholic crusaders seized Dolcino in his entrench- 
mentf on Mt. Rubello. At Vercelli he sulfered a horrible punish- 
ment He was torn in pieces with red-hot pincers — the torture 
lasting an entire day Dante mentions Dolcino’s name {Inferuo, 
c xxviii ), and his mt'mory is not yet completely c*ffac*ed in the 
province of Nov.ir.i The “Apostles” continued their propaganda 
in Italy, Languedoc, Spain and Germany. They were constantly 
attacked by the Inciuisition ; but the movement lingered on to the 
beginning of the 15th centurv 

APOSTOLIC MAJESTY, a title boine by the kings of 
Hungary. In AD. 1001 u was conferred by Pope Silvester 11 
upon St. Stephen (075-10(8), the first Christian king of Hungaiy, 
in return for his zeal in serking for the conversion of the heathen 
It was rcmewecl by Pope Clement XllI in 1758 in favour of the 
Empress Maria Theresa and her descendants, and borne by the 
cmiK’iors of Austria as kings of Hungary until igiS 


APOl'HECARY 

APOSTOLIUS, MICHAEI, (died c. 1480), a Greek the- 
ologian and rhetorician of the 15th century. When, in 1453, the 
Turks conquered Constantinople, his native city, he fled to Italy, 
and there obtained the protection of Cardinal Bessarion. He after- 
wards retired to Crete, where he earned a scanty living by teaching 
and by copying manuscripts. Many of his copies are still to be 
found in the libraries of Europe. One of them, the leones of 
Philostratus at Bologna, bears the inscription: “The king of the 
l)oor of this world has written this book for his living.” 

Of his numerous w’orks a few have been printed: Ilapot/Lifot (Basel, 
15(8), now exceedingly rare; a collection of proverbs in Greek, of 
which a fuller edition appeared at Le>dcn, “Curante Heinsio,” in i6tq; 
“Oiatio Panegynca ad Fredericum HI.” in Freher’s Scriptores Rerurn 
Gcrmamcarum, vol. li (Frankfort, 1024) ; Gcorgii Gemisthi Plethonis 
et Muh. Apostohi, Orationrs funebres duae tn qitibus de Immortalitate 
inimae. expomtur (Leipzig, i 7Q(); and a work against the Latin 
church and the council of Florence in Lc Moine’s Varia Sacra. 

APOSTROPHE, the name given to an exclamatory rhetorical 
figure of speech; it means also the sign (') for the omission of a 
letter or letters, e g , in “don't” (Gr atco<TTpo<Pr\, turning away). 
In physiology, “apostrophe” is used more precisely in its literal 
meaning of “turning aw'ay,” e i ; , for movement away from the 
light 

APOTACTITES or APOTACTICI, a sect of early Chris- 
tians, who renounced all their worldly possessions (Gr. airoTaKTOS 
set apart ) (See Apostolu'I ad imt ) 

APOTHECARY, by derivation, a warehouseman (axoi? 17x77, 
a store or repository) During the middle ages the application of 
the term became restricted to those who prepared and sold drugs, 
and is employed in that sense to- 
day in America, Scotland and on 
the Continent In England, how- 
ever, the apothecary has become 
a general medical practitioner. 
The Apothecaries’ Society of 
London by royal charters and 
acts of parliament exerci.scs the 
power of granting licences to 
practise medicine. 

From early records we learn 
that the different branches of the 
medical profession were not reg- 
ularly distinguished in England 
till the Tfith century when sepa- 
rate duties were assigned to them, 
and peculiar privileges were 
granted to each. In 1518 the phy- 
sicians of London were iniorpo- 
rated, and the Company of Bar- 
ber-Surgeons incorporated originally in 1461 but without disciplin- 
ary powers, were reincorporated in 1540 and gix'en these powers 
But, independently of the physicians and surgeons, there were 
a great number of irregular practitioners, who were more or 
less molested by their legitimate rivals, and it became neces- 
sary to pass an Act in 1543 for their protection and tolera- 
tion. As many of these practitioners kept shops for the sale 
of medicines, the term “apothecary” was used to designate their 
calling. 

For the next two centuries the status of apothecaries underwent 
gradual consolidation and they acquired additional powers until 
in 1815 the Society of Apothecaries was given powers of exami- 
nation by act of Parliament. Armed with thdse the society in- 
sisted on courses of medical study in candidates for its licence to 
practise. In common with all other licensing bodies the curricu- 
lum it impo.scs and the examinations it conducts are subject to 
scrutiny and approval by the General Medical Council. 

The Apothecaries’ Society is governed by a master, two ward- 
ens and 21 assistants. The members are divided into three grades, 
yeomanry or Ireenien, the livery, and the court. The hall of the 
society, situated in Water Lane, London, and covering about three- 
quarters of an acre, was acquired in 1632. It was destroyed by 
the Gieat Fire, but was rebuilt aliout ten years later, and enlarged 
in 1786, This is the only property possessed by the society In 
i 67( the society established a botanic and physic garden at Chcl- 
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sea, and in i’]22 Sir Hans Sloane, who had become the ground 
owner, gave it to the society on the condition of presenting annu- 
ally to the Royal Society 50 dried specimens of plants till the 
number should reach 2.000. This condition was fulfilled in 1774. 
Owing to the heavy cost of maintenance and other reasons, the 
“physic garden” was handed over in 1Q02, with the consent of the 
Charity Commissioners, to a committee of management, to be 
maintained in the interests of botanical study and research. 

See CRB Barrett, The History of the Society of Apothecaries of 
London (igos). 

APOTHEOSIS, literally deification (Gr. aTro^foin^, to make 
a god, to deify) The term properly implies a clear polytheistic 
conception of gods m contrast with men, while it recognizes that 
some men cross (he dividing line It is characteristic of polythe- 
ism to blur that line in several ways Thus the ancient Greek re- 
ligion was especially disposed to belief in heroes and demigods. 
Founders of cities, and even ol colonies, received worship, the 
lormer are, geneially speaking, mythical personages and, m 
strictness, hcioes Bui the worship after death of historical per- 
sons, such as Lycurgu.s, or worship of the living as true deities, 
eg, Lysancler and Philip 11 of Maccdon, occurred sixiradically 
even befoie Alexander the Great’s (c/ v.) conciuests brought Greek 
life into contact with oriental traditions. It was inevitable, too, 
that ancient monarchies should enlist polytheistic conceptions of 
divine or half-clivine men m support of the dynasties; dcos 
ret^esve canit deoritm Sauj’iiinem” Horace {Odes, iv 2, 11 13, 14) 
writes of Pindar; though the reference is to myths, yet the phrase 
is .significant Whatever part vanity or the fiatlery of courtiers 
may have played with others, or with Alexander, it is significant 
that the dynasties of the Seleucids Of v ) and Ptolemies (qv), 
Alexander’s successors, claim divine honours of some sort Theoc- 
ritus {Idyll 17) hails Ptolemy Philadelphus as a demigod, and 
speaks of his father as seated among the gods along with Alex- 
ander (on Alexander as a god, with reierence to sjx'cial political 
reasons, see Comb. Auc Jft\t VI ) Ancestor worship, or rever- 
ence for the dead, was a third factor It may work even in Cicero’s 
determination that his daughter should enjoy aroOkoiins as he 
writes to Atticus — or receive the “honour” of consecratto (frag- 
ment of his De Cousolatione) Lastly, we need not speak of mere 
sycophancy \'et it was common, Verres was worshipixd before 
he was impeached' 

The Romans had, up to the end of the republic, accepted only 
one official apotheosis, the god Quinnus, whatever his original 
meaning, having been identified with Romulus But the emperor 
Augustus carried on the tradition of ancient statecraft by having 
Julius Caesar recognized as a god Inhtis), the first of a new 

class of deities proix*r {dtit). Ihe tradition was steadily followed 
and was extended to some women of the imperial family and 
even to imperial favourites Worship of an emperor during his 
lifetime, except as the worship of his genius, was in general con- 
fined to the provinces Apotheosis, after his death, being in the 
hands of the senate, did not at once cease, even when Christianity 
was officially adopted. The Latin term is consecratw, the Greek 
airoOkoais, probably a coinage of the Hellenistic epoch, and 
occasionally used in a weakened sense The scjuib of the philos- 
opher Seneca on the memory of Claudius (d a d. 54), Apocolo- 
cyntosts (“pumpkinification”), is evidence that, as early as Sen- 
eca’s lifetime, apotheosis was in use for the recognition of a de- 
parted emperor as a god It also indicates how much contempt 
might be associated with this pretended worship The jicople, .says 
Suetonius {Jul. Coes, c 8i>), fully believed in the divinity of 
Julius Caesar, hinting at the same time that this was by no means 
the case with the majority of the apotheoses sub.sequentiy decreed 
by the senate. Yet we hear that Marcus Aurelius was still wor- 
shipped as a household divinity in the 4(h century, and wa-> earlier 
believed to imparl revelations in dreams (Vit. M. Ant c. 18) An- 
tinous, the favourite of Hadrian, was adored in Kgypt a century 
after his death (Origen, Contra Celsitm, iii. 36) The ceremonies 
attendant on an imiierial apotheosis are very fully described by 
Herodianus (bk iv c 2) on occa^ion of the obsequies of Severus, 
which he appears to have witnessed 'I'he most .significant was the 
liberation, at the moment of kindling the funeral pyre, of an eagle 
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which was supposed to bear the cmjieror's soul to heaven Shaip- 
sighted persons had actually beheld (he ascen.sion of Augustus 
(Suet August c. 100) and ot Drusilla, sister of Caligula Repre- 
sentations of apotheoses occur on several works of art ; the most 
important are the apotheosis of Homer on a relief in the Tovvnley 
collection of the British Museum, that of Titus on the arch of 
Titus, and that of Augustus on a magnificent cameo in the Louvre. 
{See Ancestor Worship ) 

Bibliography — Kornemann, KUo I ; E. R Bevan, art. • iJeifu.ition’’ 
in Enc. Rel EAh ; K. Strong, Apotheosis and .iftrr Life (kos); 
F. Cumont, Eludes Syriennes (1917), After Life in Roman Paganism; 
A D Nock, “Notes on Ruler-cult’’ m Journ Hell. Stud, \lviu ; 
C. Clemen, Religionsgesch Elrklar d NT , 2nd ed (1924), 29 It. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS, the general name ot .1 
mountain .system in North America, partly in Can.ida but mostly 
in the United States, extending from Newfoundland, Gaspe 
ixminsula and New Brunswick, i.soom south-westvv.ird to Central 
Alabama The whole system may be divided into three great 
regions the northern, from Newfoundland to the Hudson river; 
the central, from the Hudson valley to that of Now river 
(Kanawha), in Virginia and West V'lrginia; and the .southern, 
from New river onwards The northern region includes the 
Shickshock mountains and Notre Dame range in Quebec, scat- 
tered elevations in Maine, the White mountains and the Green 
mountains, the central comprises, besides various minor groups, 
the Valley ridges between the front of the Allegheny plateau and 
the Great Appalachian valley, the New York and New Jersey 
highlands and a large portion of the Blue ridge; and the southern 
consists of the prolongation of the Blue ridge, the Unaka range, 
and the Valley ridges adjoining the Cumberland plateau, with 
some les.ser ranges. The Appalachian belt includes, with the 
ranges enumerated above, the plateaus sloping .southward to the 
Atlantic in New England, and south-eastw'anl to the border of 
the coastal plain through the central and southern Atlantic States; 
and on the north-west, the Allegheny and Cumberland plateaus 
declining toward the Great Lakes and the interior plains A 
remarkable feature of the belt is the longitudinal chain of broad 
valleys — the Great Appalachian valley — which in the southerly 
regions divides the mountain .system into two subequal jiortions, 
but in the northernmost lies west of all Ihe Appalachian ranges, 
and separates them from the Adirondack group 

The mountain system has no axis of dominating altitudes, but 
in every portion the summits rise to rather uniform heights, and 
especially in the central region, the various ridges and inter- 
montane valleys have the same trend as the system itself. None 
of the summits reaches (he region of perpetual .snow Mountains 
of the Long range in Newfoundland reach heights of nearly 
2,ooofcct In the Shickshocks the higher summits rise to about 
4,000ft. elevation In Maine four peaks exceed 3,ooofl , includ- 
ing Katahdin (5,273ft ); m the White mountains a number of 
summits rise above 5,000ft , including Mount W.ishington (6,293 
ft). In the Grecm mountains the highest point, M.nislicld, is 
4,406ft ; and a number of other heights exceed 3,ooofeet. The 
Catskills are not properly included in the .sy.stcm. The Blue ridge, 
rising in southern Pennsylvania and there known as South 
mountain, attains in that Slate elevations of about 2,ooofl ; south- 
ward to the Potomac its altitudes dimmish, but 30m beyond again 
reach 2,ooofcct. In the Virginia Blue ridge the highest peaks are: 
Mary’s rock, 3,523ft ; peaks of Otter, 4,001 and 3,875; Stony 
Man, 4.031, Hawks Bill, 4,066. In Pennsylvania the summits 
of the Valley ridges rise generally to about 2,000ft , and in Mary- 
land Eagle rock and Dans rock are conspicuous points reaching 
3,162ft and 2,882ft above the sea In the .southern region of 
the Blue ridge are Grandfather mountain (5.064ft ), with three 
other summits above 5.000 and a dozen more above 4,000 The 
Unaka ranges (including (he Black and Smoky mountains) have 
18 peaks higher than 5,ooofc‘el In the Black mountains, Mitchell 
(the culminating point ol the whole system) attains an altitude 
of 6,711ft , Balsam cone, 6,645; Black Brothers, b.bqo and 0,020; 
and Hallback, 6,403 In the Smoky mountains are ('lingmans 
dome, o,044tt ; Guyot, 0,630; Alexander, 6,447, Leconte, 6.012; 
Curtis, O.58S, with several others above 0,000 and many higher 
than 5.000. 
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In the central regions the streams heading in the Allegheny I of the contests against the French as they did, t c. ere 

plateau run south-eastward into the Atlantic, and cut through j undergoing preparation for the subsequent struggle^itn tne Wipe 
the ranges by great gorges (hat are popularly called “water-gaps”; 
but south of New river the Appalachian ranges are drained west- 
ward by the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, finally reaching 
the Gulf of Mexico. In the northern section the water-parting 
lies on the inland side of the mountainous belt, the main lines of 
drainage running from north to south. 

Geology. — The rocks of the Appalachian belt fall naturally 
into two divisions: ancient (pre-cambrian) crystallines, including 
marbles, schi'its, gneisses, granites and other massive igneous 
rocks, and a great succession of paleozoic sediments. The crystal- 
lines are confined to the portion of the belt east of the Great 
valley where paleozoic rocks are always highly metamorphosed 
and occur for (he most part in limited patches, excepting in New 
England and Canada, where (hey assume greater areal importance, 
and arc besides very generally intruded by granites. The paleo- 
zoic sediments, ranging in age from Cambrian to permian, occupy 
the Great valley, the Valley ridges and the plateaus still farther 
west. They are rarely metamorphosed to the point of recrystalli- 
zation, though locally shales are altered to roofing slates, sand- 
stones are indurated, and coals, originally bituminous, are changed 
to anthracite in northern Penn.sylvania and to graphite in Rhode 
Island. The most striking and uniformly characteristic geologic 
feature of the mountains is their internal structure, consisting 
of innumerable parallel, long and narrow folds, always closely 
appressed in the eastern part of any cross-.section (Piedmont 
plateau to Great valley), less so along a central zone (Great valley 
and Valley ridges), and increasingly open on the west (Allegheny 
and Cumberland plateaus). 

Folding of the rocks resulted from the operation of great com- 
pressive forces acting tangentially to the figure of the earth. 

Extensive and deep-seated crumpling was nece.ssarily accompanied 
by vertical uplift throughout the zone affected, but once at least 
since their birth the mountains have been worn down to a low- 
land, and the mountains of to-day are the combined product of 
subseciuent uplift of a different sort and dissection by erosion. 

The crosswise courses of the greater rivers result from the 
rivers being older than (he mountains, which indeed have been 
produced by circumdcnudalion. The present longitudinal valleys 
were determined by the outcrop of soft shales or soluble lime- 
stones, and the parallel ridges upheld by hard sandstones or 
schists. Parallelism of mountain ridges and intervening valleys 
is thus attributable to the folding of the rocks, but the origin of 
the interior structure of the mountains is to be kept distinct 
from the origin of the mountains as features of topography. 

Forests. — The region is well covered with forests yielding 
quantities of valuable timber, especially in Canada and northern 
New England. The mo.st valuable trees for lumber are spruce, 
white pine, hemlock, cedar, white birch, ash, maple and bass- 
wood; all excepting pine, hemlock and poplar are ground into 
wood pulp for the manufacture of paper. In the central and 
southern parts of the belt, oak and hiikory constitute valuable 
hardwoods, and certain varieties of the former furnish quantities 
of tan bark. The tulip tree produces a good clear lumber known 
as white wood or poplar, and is also a source of pulp. In the 
south both white and yellow pine abound 
Influence on History. — For a century (he Appalachians were 
a barrier to the westward expansion of (he English Colonics; the 
continuity of (ho .system, (he bewildering multiplicity of its suc- 
ceeding ridges, (he tortuous courses and roughness of its trans- 
verse passes, a heavy forest and dense undergrowth all conspired 
to hold the settlers on the se.iward-sloping plateaus and coastal 
plains. The confinement of the Colonies between an ocean and 
a mountain wall led to the fullest occupation of the coastal border 
of the continent, which was possible under existing conditions of 
agriculture, conducing to a community of purpose, a political and 
commercial solidarity, which would not otherwise have been 
developed. In contrast to this complete industrial occupation, the 
French territory beyond the mountains was held by a small and 
very scattered population, its extent and ojxmness adding mate- 
rially to the difficulties of a disputed tenure. Bearing the brunt 


Government. In the War of Independence, the American armies 
fought toward the sea with the mountains at their back protecting 
them against Indians leagued with the British. 

See Topographic maps and Geologic Folios of the Lt S. Geological 
Survey; B. Willis, “The Northern Appalachians,” and C. W. Hayes, 
“The Southern Appalachians,” both in National Geographic Mono- 
graphs, vol. i.; and chaps, in, iv. and v. of E. C. Semple, American 
History and its Geographic Conditions (Boston, 1903). 

APPALACHIAN WAY, a 
highway connecting Chicago, Illi- 
nois, with Charleston, South 
Carolina It is about 950m. long 
and is for the most part paved or 
improved except in south-eastern 
Kentucky. It runs from the Great 
Lakes across the Ohio River 
valley, through the picturesque 
Appalachian mountains to the 
Atlantic ocean at Charleston. 
Cincinnati, Lexington, Big Stone 
Gap, Asheville, Spartanburg and 
Columbia are some of the cities 
that he along its course. 
APPANAGE or APANAGE, m its original sense the means 
of subsistence given by parents to their younger children as dis- 
tinct from the rights .secured to the eldest born by the custom of 
primogeniture. In its modern usage it is practically confined to 
the money endowment given to the younger children of reigning or 
mediatized houses in Germany and Austria, which reverts to the 
state or to the head of the family on the extinction of the line of 
the original grantee. In English history the system of appanages 
never played any great part, and the term is now properly applied 
only to the appanages of the crown: the duchy of Cornwall, as- 
igned to the king's eldest son at birth, or on his father’s accession 
to the crown, and the duchy of Lancaster. In the history of France, 
however, the appanage was a very important factor. The word 
denotes in very early French law the portion of lands or money 
given by fathers and mothers to their sons or daughters on mar- 
riage, and usually connotes a renunciation by the latter of any 
future inheritance; or it may denote the portion given by the eldest 
son to his brothers and sisters when he was sole inheritor. The 
word apanage is still employed in this sense in French official texts 
of some Customs; hut it was in old public law that it received its 
definite meaning and importance. Under the kings of the third 
dynasty the division of the kingdom among the sons of the dead 
monarch, which had characterized the Merovingian and Carolin- 
gian dynasties, ceased. The eldest son alone succeeded to the 
crown; but at the same time a custom was established by which 
(he king made territorial provision suitable to their rank for his 
other children or for his brothers and sisters; custom forbade their 
being left landles.s. Lands and lordships thus bestowed constituted 
the apjxinages, which interfered so greatly with the formation of 
ancient France. While the persevering policy of the Capets, which 
aimed at reuniting the great fiefs, duchies, count.ships, baronies, 
etc , to the domain of the crown, gradually reconstructed for their 
benefit a territorial sovereignty over France, the in.stitution of the 
appanage periodically subtracted large portions from it. Louis XI , 
in particular, h.ad to struggle against the appanaged nobles. The • 
old law, however, never abolished this institution. The Edict of 
Moulins (1506) maintained it, as one of the exceptions to the 
inalienability of the crown-lands; only it was then decided that 
daughters of France should be appanaged in money, or that if, 
in default of coin, lands were assigned to them, these lands should 
be redeemable by the crown in perpetuity. The efforts of the kings 
to minimize this evil, and of the old jurisprudence to deal with the 
matter, resulted in two exj^edients: (i) the reversion of the ap- 
panage to the crown was secured as far as possible, being declared 
inalienable and transmissible only to male descendants in the male 
line of the person appanaged ; ( 2 ) originally the person appanaged 
had possessed all the rights of a duke or count — that is to say, in 
the middle ages nearly all the attributes of sovereignty; the more 
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important of these attributes were now gradually reserved to the 1 
monarch, including public authority over the inhabitants of the 
appanage in all essential matters. However, it is evident from ! 
the letters of appanage, dated April 1771, in favour of the count of 
Provence, how many functions of public authority an appanaged 
person still held. The Constituent Assembly, by the law dated 
Nov. 22, 1790, decided that in future there should be no appanages 
in real estate, and that younger sons of monarchs, married and 
over 25 years of age, should be provided for by yearly grants 
(re?tU’s apaimghes) from the public funds The laws of Aug 13 
and Dec. 21, 1790, revoked all the existing appanages, except those 
of the Luxembourg Palace and the Palais Royal To each person 
hitherto appanaged an annual income of one million Itvres was as- 
signed, and two millions for (he brothers of the king All this came 
to an end with the monarchy. Napoleon, by the shiatus-comulte 
of Jan. 30, 1810, resolved to create appanages for the emperor’s 
princely descendants, such appanages to consist for the most part 
of lands on French soil. The fall of the Empire again annulled 
this enactment The last appanage known in France was that 
enjoyed by the house of Orleans Having been re-established, or 
recognized as still existing, by the Restoration, it was formally con- 
firmed by the law of Jan 15, 1825 On the accc.ssion of Louis 
Philippe it was united to the national property by the law of March 
2, 1832. 

See the Es.\(ii sur les apanuncs ou mStnotres historiques de leur 
Habh^iement, attributed to Du Vaucel (c. 1780). (J. P. K) 

APPAREL (Fr. appareil, from Low Lat. adpariiulare, to 
make fit or equal), equipment, outfit, things furnished for the 
proper performance of anything, now chiefly used of dress The 
word is also applied to orphreys (q v ) 

APPARITIONS. An apparition, strictly speaking, is merely 
an appearance apprehended in perception when a stimulus acts 
on any of the senses Hut in ordinary usage the word apparition 
denotes a perception (generally through the sense of sight) which 
cannot, as a rule, be shown (0 be occasioned by an object in 
external nature We say “as a rule’’ because many so-called 
apparitions are merely illusions, ie , misinterpretations of actual 
objects, as when a person in a bad light sees a number of small 
children leading a horse, and finds, on nearer approach, that he 
sees two men carrying bee-hives suspended from a pole Again, 
Sir Walter Scott’s vision of Hyron, then lately dead, proved to 
be a misinterpretation of certain plaids and cloaks hanging in the 
hall at Abbotsford, or so Sir Walter declared Had he not dis- 
covered the physical basis of this illusion (which, while it la.stcd, 
was an apparition, technically speaking), he and others might 
have thought that it was an apparition in the popular sense of 
(he word, a ghost In popular phraseology a ghost is understood 
to be a phantasm produced in some way by the spirit of a dead 
person, the impression being usually visual, though the ghost, or 
apparition, may also affect the sense ot hearing (by words, 
knocks, whistles, groans and so forth), or the sense of touch, or 
of weight, as in the case of the “incubus ” Tn ordinary speech 
an apparition of a person not known to the percipient to be dead 
is called a wraith, in the Highland phrase, a spirit of the living 
The terms ghobt and wraith involve the hypothesis that the false 
perceptions are caused by .spirits, a survival of the archaic ani- 
mistic hypothesis {see Animism), a hypothesis as difficult to 
prove as to disprove Apparitions, of course, are not confined 
to anthropomorphic phantasms, we hear of phantom coaches 
(.sometimes seen, but more frequently heard), of phantom dogs, 
cats, horses, cattle, deer, and even of phantom houses. 

Whatever may be the causes of these and other false percep- 
tions — most curious when the impression is shared by several 
witnesses — they may best be considered under the head of hal- 
lucination {qv) Hallucinations may be pathological; ie, the 
result of morbid conditions of brain or nerve, of disease, of fever, 
of insanity, of alcoholism, of the abuse of drugs Again, they 
may be the result of dissociation, or may occur in the border- 
land of sleep or waking, and in this case they partake of the 
hallucinatory nature of dreams {q v ). Again, hallucinations may, 
once or twice in a lifetime, come into the experience of the sane, 
the healthy, and, as far as any tests can be applied, of the wide- 
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awake. In such instances the apparition (whether it take the 
form of a visual phantasm, of a recognized voice, of a touch, or 
what not) may be coincidental or non-coincidental. The phantasm 
is called coincidental if it represents a known and distant person 
who is later found Lo have been dying or in some other crisis 
at the moment 01 the percipient’s experience. When the false 
perception coincides with nothing of the sort, it is styled non- 
coincidental Coincidental apparitions have been explained by the 
theory of telepathy {qx ) one mind or brain impressing another 
m some unknown way su .is to beget an halluiinutory appaiition 
or phantasm On the evidence, so far as it has been collected 
and analysed, it seems that the mind which, on the hypothesis, 
begets the hallucinations, usually docs so without conscious effort 
(see Subliminal Self) I'here are, however, a few cases in which 
the experiment of begetting, in another, an hallucination from a 
distance, is said to have been experimentally and consciously 
made, with success 

If the telepathic theory of coincidental hallucinations be ac- 
cepted, we have still to account for the much more common non- 
coincidental apparitions of the living who do not happen to 
be in any particular crisis. In these instances it cannot be dem- 
onstrated that telepathy has not been at work, as when a person 
is seen at a place which he thought of visiting, but did not visit. 
F W Myers even upheld a theory of psychorhagy, holding that 
(he spirits of some persons have a way of manifesting themselves 
at a distance by a psychic invasion This involves, as he remarked, 
paleolithic psychology, and the old savage doctrine of animism, 
rather than telepathy (see Myers, Human Personality) Of 
belief in coincidental hallucinations or wraiths among savages, 
records are scanty, the belief, however, is found among Maoris 
and Fuegians (see Lang, Making of Religions). The percep- 
tion of apparitions of distant but actual scenes and occurrences 
is usually called clairvoyance (q v ) The belief is also familiar 
under the name of .second sight (xce Second Sight), a term of 
Scots usage, though the belief in it, and the facts if accepted, 
are of world-wide diffusion. The apparitions may either repre- 
sent actual persons and places, or may be symbolical, taking the 
form of phantasmic lights, coffins, skeletons, shrouds and so forth 
Again, the appearances may either represent things, persons and 
occurrences of the past, or on the other hand of the present 
(clairvoyance), or of the future (see Premonition) When the 
apparitions produce themselves in given rooms, houses or locali- 
ties, and are e.xhibited to various persons at various times, the 
locality is popularly said to be haunted by spirits, that is, of the 
dead, on the animistic hypothesis (see Hauntings) Like the 
other alleged facts, these are of world-wide diffusion, or the 
belief in them is world-wide, and peculiar to no race, age, or 
period of culture. A haunted place is a centre of permanent pos- 
•sibilities of hallucinations, or is believed to be so A distinct 
species of hauntings are those in which unexplained sounds and 
movements of objects, apparently untouched, occur. The German 
term Poltergeist (qv) has been given to the supposed cause of 
these occurrences where the cause is not ascertained to be sportive 
imposture In the performances of modern spiritualists the Polter- 
geist appears, as it were, to be domesticated, and to come at the 
call of the medium. 

An intermittent kind of ominous haunting attached, not to 
places, but to families, is that of the banshee (Celtic) or family 
death omen, such as the white bird of the Oxenhams, the Airlie 
drummer, the spectral rider of Clan Gilzean, the rappings of the 
Wooddc family. These apparitions, with fairies and djinns (the 
Arab form of fairy), haunt the borderland between folk-lore and 
psychical research 

So far we have been concerned with spontaneous apparitions, 
or with the belief in them Among induced apparitions may be 
reckoned the materialized forms of spiritual seances, which have 
a material basis of veils, false moustaches, wigs and the corpus 
vile of the medium It is also possible that mere expectancy and 
suggestion induce hallucinatory perceptions among the members 
of the circle. That apparitions of a sort can be induced by hyp- 
notic and post -hypnotic suggestion is certain enough (see Hyp- 
! notism). Savages produce apparitions in similar ways by sug- 
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Rcstion, accompanied by dances, fumisations. darkness, fasting, 
drugs, and whatever can atfect the imaginations of the onlookers 
(.see MagicJ Both in savage and tivilued life, some persons t.in 
provoke themselves into beholding apparitions usually fantastic, 
but occasionally toincKlental, by sedulously staring into any dear 
deep water, a fragment of rock crystal, a piece of iiolishcd basalt 
or obsidian, a mirror, a ring, a sword blade*, or a. glass of sherry 
(scr Crystal (;azi\g) Indeed any object, a wall, the palm ot 
the hand, the shoulder-blade-bone of a sheep, may be, and has 
been used to this end (.src Divinaiion) 

Almost all known apparitions may be classed under one or other 
of the categories given, whether they be pathological, coincidental 
or sjionlaneous, induced, permanently locali/ed, or sporadic (.See 
Spiritualism and I’sYCHic'AL RhSf ARC H ; (A L.) 

APPARITOR or APPARATOR, an attendant who exe- 
cuted the orders of a Roman magistrate, hence a beadle in a uni- 
versity, a pursuivant or herald; particularly, in English ecclesias- 
tical court.s, the olhcial who .serves the processes of the court and 
causes defend.ints to appear by summons. 

APPASSIONATA (Ital , impassioned), a musical term 
which may apply either to the nature of a piece (e g , Beethoven’s 
Sonata Appassionata, op. 57) or, in its adverbial form appassio- 
7 iaiu, to the recjuirecl manner of its performance 

APPEAL. In the old English common law the term “appeal” 
was used to describe a process peculiar to English criminal pro- 
cedure. It was a right of prosecution iiossessed as a personal 
privilege by a party incliviclually aggrieved by a felony, a priv- 
ilege of which the Crown could not directly or indirectly deprive 
him, since he could use it alike when the prisoner was tnVcl and 
acejuitted, and when he was convicted and pardoned It was 
ihietly known in practice as the privilege ot the nearest relation 
of a murdered person In its usual modern sense the term avipeal 
is applied to the proceeding by which the dctisioii of a court of 
justice IS brought for review before another tribunal of higher 
authority 

IN GREAT BRITAIN 

During the middle ages full scope was afforded for appeals 
from the lower to the higher authorities in the church In matters 
ec clesi.istiial. including those matrimonial, testamentary and othei 
departments, which the church c'Vc*r tried to bung within the 
operation of the canon law, there w'ere variou'* grades of appeal, 
ending with the pope The claims of the church to cngrtiss appeals 
in matters trenching on (he temporal rights of princes led to 
continual contlids between church and State, terminated in 
England at the Reformation by the suppression in 1534 of appeals 
to Rome, W'hich had previously been discouraged by legislation of 
Edward III and Richard II 

In temporal, as distinct from spiritual matters, it became cus- 
tomary for ambitious sovereigns to encourage appeals from the 
courts of the ("rown vassals to themselves as represented by the 
supreme judges, and Charlemagne usually enjoys (he credit of 
having set the example of this system of centralization by cstali- 
lishing missi dotninid It is not improbable that his claim was 
suggested or justified by the practice of the Roman empire, to the 
sovereignly whereof he claimed to be successor. 

When tile royal authority in England grew strong as against 
that of the tenants in capite, the king's courts in England were 
more elfectivcly organized, and their net swept wider so as to 
draw within their cognizance matters previously adjudged in 
courts baron or courts leet or in the county court, and they ac- 
(juired authority to supervise and review the decisions of the 
inferior and local courts, to control and limit their chims to 
exercise jurisdiction, and to transfer causes from the local to the 
royal courts The machinery by which this process was usually 
effected, under the common law, was not by what is now known 
as appeal, but by the process of certiorari or W’rits of error or pro- 
hibition Recourse was also had against the decisions of the 
royal courts by appeal to the great council of the king, or to 
parliament as a whole Since the reign of Henry VIII. the su- 
premacy of the king'.s courts over all causes, as well ecclesiastical 
as civil, has been completely established and they have effectually 
asserted the power to regulate and keep within their proper 


jurisdiction all other tribunals within the realm Since that date 
the organization of judicial tribunals has gradually been changed 
and improved with the object ( i) of creating a judicial hierarchy 
independent of executive control; (2) of ensuring that all de- 
cisions on ciueslions of law shall be co-ordinated and rendered 
systematic by correction of the errors and vagaries of subordinate 
tribunals; and (3J of .securing so far as possible unitormity in 
the judicial interpretation and administration of the law, by 
creating a supreme appellate tribunal to whose decisions all other 
tribunals are bound to conform 

Appeals from Justices of the Peace. — The decisions of jus- 
tices of the peace .sitting as courts of summary jurisdiction are 
subject to review on cjueslions of law only by the High Court of 
Justice This review is in a sense consultative, because it is 
usually effected by means of a case stated by the justices at the 
request of the aggrieved party, in which are set forth the facts as 
determined by the justices, the questions of law raised and their 
decision thereon, as to the correctness whereof the ojiinion of the 
High Court (in this case, the divisional court ) is invited A point 
of fact not taken before the justices cannot be taken on apj^eal 
The procedure is equally open in criminal and civil matters 
brought before the justices Hut when the justices decline to 
state a case for the opinion of the High Court, the latter, if re- 
view seems desirable, may order the justices to state a case, unless, 
indeed, the power to state a case is discretionary And the High 
Court has also power to control the action of justices by jirohibit- 
ing them from acting in a case beyond their jurisdiction, ordering 
them to exercise jurisdiction where they have improperly declined 
(mandatnm), or bringing up for review and quashing orders or 
convictions w'hich they have made in excess of jurisdiction, or in 
case.s in which intere.sted or biassed justices have adjudicated 
{certiorari) None of these regulative processes exactly corre- 
sponds to what is popularly known as an appeal, but in effect if 
not in form an appeal is thus given 

There is also another form of iijijH'al. in the fullest sense of the 
term, from the decision of justices sitting as a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction to the justices of the same county sitting in 
geneial or quarter sessions, or in the rase of a borough to the 
recordci judge of the borough court of quarter sc.ssions. This 
foim of appeal is in every case the creation of statute: and even 
in text-books it is hardly possible to find a really complete list 
of the matters in risjxut of which such appeal lies Hut as regards 
criminal cases there is an ajiproximately general rule, given by 
s ly of the Summary Jurisdiction Act 1879, viz. that an appeal to 
quarter .sessions lies from the conviction or order of a court of 
summary jurisdiction directing imprisonment without the option 
of a line as a punishment for an offence, or for failing to do or to 
abstain from doing any act required to be done or left undone 
other than an order for the payment of money, or to find sureties 
or giv’e security or to enter into a recognizance, or a conviction 
made on a jiUm of guilty or admission of the truth of the matter 
of complaint The right of appeal to quarter sessions is extended 
by the Criminal Ju>tice Administration Act 1914, s 37 (1) to 
any person aggrievetl by any conviction of a court of summary 
jurisdiction in respect of any offence, who did not plead guilty 
or admit the truth of the information There is also a right of 
appeal where a person after pleading guilty or admitting the 
truth of the information is convicted (Criminal Justice Act 
19 ^ 5 , s 25). 

As a general rule, subject to particular statutory exceptions, 
appeals of this kind are by way of re-heanng, i e , the actor or 
prosecutor must before the appellate tribunal call his witne.sses 
and prove his case just as if no previous hearing had taken place 
(Halsbury, Lauus of England, vol xix. s 1373). The only limit 
is that the appellant must confine himself to the grounds of appeal 
stated in the notice of appeal given by him An appeal of this 
kind lies from any court of petty session, including of course, the 
court of a stipendiary magistrate 

Appeals from Justices in Quarter Sessions. — ^This tribunal 
has under the commission of the peace and under statute power 
to refer questions of difficulty arising before it for decision to the 
High Court The old mode of exercising this power was by .send- 
ing on to as.sizcs indictments raising difficult questions which had 
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been presented at quarter sessions The High Court has ex offino 
power to transfer such indictments where the nature of the case 
and the demands of justice call for such transfer. The quarter 
sessions had also power under statute on trying an indictment to 
refer to the court for Crown cases reserved (Crown Cases Act 
1848, abolished by the Criminal Appeal Act 1907) questions of 
law which had arisen at the trial, and in all civil cases the quarter 
sessions has power of its own volition and subject to no direct 
compulsion to consult the High Court on legal (luestions of diffi- 
culty which have arisen Until 1894 this jurisdiction was regarded 
as consultative only. It was and is exercised by stating the facts, 
of which the court of quarter sessions is the sole judge, and indi- 
cating the questions of law arising on the facts, and the view of 
quarter sessions thereon, and inviting the opinion of the High 
Court Under the Judicature Act 1925 (by s 25 [1]) every case 
stated IS deemed to be an appeal and is to be heard and determined 
accordingly In hearing the appeal, the divisional court may draw 
any inferences of fact which might have been drawn in the court 
of quarter sessions, and may give any judgment or make any 
order which ought to have been made, and may decide all ques- 
tions of costs When a court of quarter sessions has heard an ap- 
peal from a court of summary juri.sdiction, either party, being 
aggrieved by the decision as being wrong in law, may call for a 
special case for the opinion of the High Court (Criminal Justice 
Act 1925, s 20) If the court of quarter sessions refuses to state 
a case, it may be compelled to do so by the High Court. 

Appeals from County Courts. — Any party to an action or 
matter m a county couit who is dissatisfied with the determination 
or direction of (he judge in law or equity, or upon the admission 
or rejection of any evidence, may appeal against the decision in 
the following cases: (i ) if the amount of claim or counter-claim 
in the proceeding exceeds £20, or (2) in all ecjuity matters or 
cases in which an injunction has been given; or (3) in actions to 
recover possession of land where questions of title are involved 
(County Courts Act 1888, s 120) In the case of a claim below 
£20 no apjx'al lies excejit by the leave of the county court, and 
in such a case, the county court judge may give leave on the 
terms, e , that the appellant shall m any event pay the respond- 
ent s costs of the appeal 

Thc.'se appeals are heard in the king’s bench division by a 
divisional court except in the case of appeals from judgments of 
a county court sitting in the exercise of admiralty jurusdiction, 
which are heard by two or more judges sitting in the probate, 
divorce and admiralty division, and in the case of an appeal from 
a county court judge sitting as arbitrator under (he Workmen s 
Compensation Acts, when an appeal lies direct to (he court of 
appeal A divisional court usually consists of two judges, but the 
president of the division to which the court belongs may increase 
the number Where there is a difference of opinion between two 
judges constituting a divisional court the junior judge sometimes 
withdraws his juclgmcnt and allows (he judgment of his learned 
brother to overrule or affirm the judgment appealed from as 
the case may be. But the view has been c.xpressed that in case 
there is a difference of opinion the judgment below should be 
allowed to stand The chancery division has never .sat to hear 
appeals from a county court exercising equity jurisdiction; but at 
times, by prohibition or certiorari has, in effect, reviewed or re- 
strained excess of jurisdiction by county courts in equity matters 

The decision of (he High Court on county court appeals is final 
unless an appeal to the court of appeal is brought by leave of 
that court or of the High Court (Judicature Act 192^ s, 31 [1] 
I f I ). The apiilication for leave to apjxal may be made ex parte. 

The apix:al is by notice of motion which must state the grounds 
of the appeal, and must be given within 21 days from the date of 
the judgment or order complained of (Or. 59, r. 10) An appeal 
does not necessarily stay execution, but execution may be stayed 
if the value of the property affected by the judgment is secured 
Security for the costs of an appeal may be ordered, but poverty is 
not of itself sufficient to justify an order for security if there are 
reasonable grounds for api^ealing 

The destination of appeals from county courts is controlled 
by various statutes Appeals under the Workmen’s Comfiensation 
Acts go direct to the court of appeal, while an appeal from a 
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county court judge exercising his admiralty jurisdiction is heard 
by a divisional court in the admiralty division ol the High Court 
Appeals from county courts in bankruptcy are heard by a divi- 
sional court in the chancery division, whose decision is final unless 
leave is given to appeal either by that court or the court of apival 

The judges of the king’s bench have no power to review the 
decision of a county court judge on any question of fact unless, 
indeed, it can be said that he has misdirected himself as to certain 
evidence in which case a new trial ma> be ordered This limita- 
tion of the right of appeal has often been made the subject of 
unfavourable comment, and has given rise to the suggestion that 
there is such a thing as “county court’’ as distinguished from 
“High Court” justice. 

Appeals from Inferior Courts of Civil Jurisdiction. — Ap- 
peals from the local courts of record which still survive in certain 
cities, towns and districts are in a somewhat anomalous position. 
The general rule is that, unless a statute regulates such appeal, it 
may be brought in the king’s bench division of the High ('ourt on 
notice of motion in any case in which, before the Judicature Acts, 
the court of king's bench could have reviewed the decision of the 
inferior court by writ of error. The history of this question is 
dealt with in £?(/r/ow» V Shuttlcworth, 1902, i KB 721 

In the case of the mayor's court of London, under the local 
and general statutes regulating that court an appeal lay to the 
king’s bench division, but where (here was “error” on (he tare of 
the proceedings of the mayor’s court the apjieal lay direct to the 
court of appeal as successor of the coyrt of exchequer chamber 
Now, however, the mayor’s court having been abolished anil 
merged in the mayor’s and city of London court, appeals there- 
from are dealt with as appeaLs from a county court Appeals from 
(he Liverpool court of passage and from the chancery courts of 
(he duchies of Lancaster and Durh.im he by statute direct to the 
court of appeal (Judicature Act 1925, s 28) 

An appeal from the decision ol a master of the king’s bench 
involving any question of practice or procedure lies to a judge in 
chambers, and from the judge m chambers (with leave) to the 
court of appeal Where, however, a master in chambers gives 
judgment on an issue tried by him. whether by consent or by 
order, an appeal irom his decision lies to a divison.il court which 
tribunal may review his findings both on questions of law and on 
questions of fact 

Appeals from an official or special referee are regulated by 
Or 59.^ of the Rules of the Supreme Court which gi\es an abso- 
lute right of appeal Irom an official referee to the judge in court 
in the chancery division, and to a divisional court in the king's 
bench and probate, e(i , division An appeal must be launched 
within SIX weeks, and the tribunal considering it may reverse or 
vary the finding of the official reteree or send the matter back to 
him or to any other referee for further consideration 

Appeals in Criminal Cases Tried on Indictment Until 

1907 it may be said that no appeal l.iy from a conviction upon 
indictment save that there was an api)eal on questions of law 
arising at the trial But the procedure was intricate and technical, 
being either (i) by writ of error, issued by the consent of the 
attorney-general (expressed by his fiat), to review' errors ot law 
.ippeanng in the record of the trial, or (2) by .special case, stated 
by the judge presiding at the trial, with resjK'ct to a question of 
law raised at the trial These appeals were heard by the king’s 
bench division Meanwhile there had been a considerable develop- 
ment ot public opinion in favour of the establishment of criminal 
appeal, which resulted in the Criminal Appeal Act which was 
passed in 1907. By this act a court is established consisting of the 
lord chief justice and eight judges of the king's bench division, 
the jurisdiction of the court for Crown cases reserved being trans- 
ferred to the new court The court to be duly constituted must 
consist of an uneven number of judges, not less than three Its 
sittings are held in London unless special directions are given by 
the lord chief justice that it shall sit at some other place The 
opinion of the majority of those hearing the case determines any 
question before the court, and judgment is pronounced by the 
president (who is the lord chief justice or senior member present), 
unless in questions of law, when, if it is convenient that separate 
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judgmenls should be pronounced by the members of the court, 
they may be so pronounced The judgment of the court of crim- 
inal appeal is final, except where the decision involves a point of 
law of exceptional public importance, and a certificate must be 
obtained from the attorney-general to that effect. The court of 
criminal appeal is a superior court of record An appeal may be 
made cither against conviction or against sentence A iierson con- 
victed on indictment may apipeal either on a quesMon of law alone 
or of fact alone, or on a question of mixed law and fact On a 
point of law a prisoner has an unqualified right of appeal, on a 
(|uestion of fact or of mixed law and fact there is a right of 
appeal only if leave be obtained from the court of criminal appeal 
or a certificate he granted by the judge who tried the piisoner 
that it is a fit case for apjieal 'I’he court may allow the appeal 
if they think that the verdict of the jury should be set aside 
because it is unreasonable, or because it cannot be supi^orted 
having regard to the evidence, or that the judgment should be 
set aside on the ground of a wrong decision on any point of law, 
or that on any ground there was a miscarriage of justice. Power 
is given to the court to dismiss (he appeal it they consider that no 
substantial misc.iriiage of justice has occurred, even though they 
are of opinion that the [loint raised m the apix'al might be decided 
ill favour of the appellant If the apix-al is against the sentence 
jjas.scd at the trial it may be ciuashed by (he appeal court and 
such olht'r sentence (whether more or less severe) warranted in 
law by the verdict substituted Notice of ap(x'al or notice of 
application for leave to ajipeal must be given within ten days of 
the dale of conviction; where a conviction involve.s sentence of 
death or corporal punishment the sentence must not be e.xec-uted 
until after the expiration of ten days, and if notice of appeal is 
given, not until after the determination of the apjx^al or the 
final dismissal of the application for leave to appeal. The act 
gives the court power to order any witnesses who would have 
been compell.ible witnesses at (he trial to attend and be examined 
before the court, and to receive the evidence, if tendered, of 
any witness who is a competent but not compellable witness 
Any question involving prolonged examination of documents or 
accounts or any scientific or local invesligalion may be referred 
to a spx’cial commissioner appointed by the coiyt, and the court 
may act on the report of that commissioner An apipellant is 
given the right to be present on the hearing of his apiX'al, if he 
desires it, excepit where the appeal is on some ground involving 
a question of law alone, but rules of court may provide for his 
pre.sence in such a case, or the court may give him leave The 
act requires shorthand notes to be taken of the proceedings at 
the trial oi any person, who, if convicted, would have a right 
to appeal under the act. Nothing in the act affects the preroga- 
tive of mercy, and the home secretary may, if he thinks fit, at any 
time refer a case to the court of criminal appeal If the attorney- 
pneral ceitilies (hat a decision of (he court of criminal appeal 
involves a point of law of cvcep>lional piublic impiortance an 
apipeal lies to the House of Lords at the instance of the prosecutor 
or the deft'ndant The necessary certificate must be applied for I 
within seven days of the date of the decision (Criminal Justice 
Art iya5, s rO) 

Appeals from Judges of the King’s Bench, Chancery and 
Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Divisions of the High 
Court. — Appxals from all the divisions of the High Court lie to 
the court of appxal, which, next to the House of Lords, i.s the 
most important tribunal of apjpeal from the purely British point 
of view. Its cons-titution is to be found in the Judicature Act 
1925, ss. 6-8 It consists of certain ex officio judges and five 
ordinary judges, w-ho arc called lords justices of appeal The 
ex officio members arc the lord chancellor, who is president of 
the court, any ex lord chancellor, any lord of appx?al in ordinary, 
who at the date of his appointment would have been qualified to 
be apipxiinted an ordinary judge of the court of appx\il, or who, 
at that dale, was a judge of that court. The lord chief justice, 
the master of the rolls and the president of the probate division ] 
are also ex officio members of this tribunal. Any barrister of not 
less than 15 years standing and any judge of the High Court is 
qualified for appointment as a lord justice. The lord chancellor 


may request any judge of the High Court to sit in the court of 
appieal. Further he may ask, but, of course, cannot compel any 
retired lord justice or judge of the High Court to sit in the court. 

Normally, the court of appeal sits in two divisions. The master 
of the rolls usually presides in the first court, and a senior lord 
justice in the second. Matters arc generally so arranged that a 
court consisting of two common law and one equity lord justice 
hears appeals from the king’s bench, while chancery appeals are 
heard and decided by two equity and one common law lord justice. 
For the decision of a case of great importance, the president will 
sometimes summon the whole court 

Sometimes judgment is giv'en immediately upon the conclusion 
of the arguments In important cases, however, the lords justices 
often reserve judgment and put their reasons into writing When 
a large number of American lawyers visited this country in 1926, 
a distinguished Americrin judge who had been listening to a case 
in the court of apjx^al was heard to express his astonishment at 
judgment being delivered orally immediately after the conclusion 
of the arguments In his State of the Union, he said, to reserve 
judgment was the universal practice 
Jurisdiction of the Court of Appeal. — ^The jurisdiction of 
the court of appeal is as prescribed in the Judicature Act 1925. 
s 26 ct seq. It exercises all jurisdiction and pow'ers formerly 
vested in the lord chancellor and the court of apix^al in chancery 
when exercising appellate jurisdiction (s 26 (2 a)) and all 
jurisdiction and powers formerly vested in the court of exchequer 
chamber (s. 26 (2 b)), which court considered writs of error 
from the old court of king's bench, the court of common pleas and 
the exchequer chamber. The court of appeal also hears appeals 
in admiralty (formerly heard by the privy council) and appeals 
from any onler in lunacy made by the lord (hancellor or any 
other person having jurisdiction in lunacy, which formerly lay to 
the king’s council as a matter of prerogation (s 26 (2) (c)) 
The court also h.is jurisdiction (under special statutes) to hear 
appeals (a) from any decision of the High (\)urt upon cases 
stated under various tax acts, relating to trademarks, (b) from 
(he rnilw,ay and canal commissioners and (c) under the Work- 
men’s Uompensation and Agricultural Holdings Acts 
The principal function of the court is to hear appeals from “any 
judgment 01 order of any division of the High Court” (s 27 
(i)) All such judgments or orders can be appealed except any 
judgment of the High Court in any criminal cause or matter 
(s 31 (i) (a)); an order allowing an extension of time for 
apix*aling from a judgment or order {ih. (b)), an order of a 
juclgc giving unconditional leave to defend; a decision of the 
High Court declared by statute to be final (16 (d)); an order 
absolute for the dissolution or nullity of a marriage in favour of 
any party who having had time and opportunity to appeal from 
the ciecrce nisi on which the order was founded has not appealed 
iih. (c)). No appeal lies without leave of the divisional court or 
of the court of appeal from the determination by a divisional 
court of any appeal to the High Court, e.g, an appeal from a 
county court {ib (f )) , without leave of the judge in chambers, or 
of the court of appeal from any order made in chambers (other 
than an order relating to practice or procedure) where no appli- 
cation has been m.ade to discharge the order to the judge in court 
or to a divisional court {ih (g)) 

Again, no appeal lies without the like leave from an order 
made by consent or as to costs only which arc left to the di.s- 
cretion of the court {ib (h)). It will be seen that the legislature 
has absolutely prevented an appeal in a number of cases, and has 
allowed it, with leave, in others Interest reipublicae tit sit finis 
litium; but it is obvious that there may be cases in which 
although the subject matter of the dispute is negligible or very 
small, some question of principle is involved And this is often 
the case in appeals from county courts 
Appeals in Interlocutory Matters. — No appeal lies without 
the leave of the judge or of the court of appeal from any inter- 
locutory order or interlocutory judgment made or given by a 
judge except in certain cases (to be mentioned presently). The 
question whether an order or judgment is interlocutory or final 
is for the court of appeal to decide (Judicature Act 1925, s 68 
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(2) ), but the test of finality is — Docs it, as made, finally dispose 
of the rights of the parties? The principal exceptions (to be 
found in b. 31 (i) (2) of the Judicature Act 1925) are where 
the liberty of the subject or the custody of infants is concerned; 
where an injunction or the appointment of a receiver is granted 
or refused, in the case of a decree tiist in a matrimonial cause, 
or a judgment or order in an admiralty action determining 
liability, in the case of an order on a special case stated under 
the Arbitration Act 1889 With regard to decisions of the High 
Court in relation to election petition these cannot be appealed 
except with leave of the High Court Finally, no apjieal lies to 
the court of appeal from any decision of a* divisional court on 
a point of law arising in any probate causes or matter 

Every motion for a new trial or to set aside a verdict in any 
cause or matter in the High Court in which there has been a 
trial thereof or of any issue therein with a jury falls to he heard 
in the court of appeal (Judicature Act 1875, s 30 (i)) The 
court of appeal also hears appeals from convictions of indictment 
at common law in relation to the non-repair or obstruction of 
any highway, public bridge or navigable river (tb. s 29) 

In matters of practice and procedure every appeal from a judge 
comes before the court of apj^eal (Judicature Act 1925, s 31 

(3) ) These appeals which are usually from a judge sitting in 
chambers are generally heard by two members of the court of 
appeal, and do not he except with leave of the judge who made 
the order or of (he court of ap[ieal To this, however, there is 
one notable exception, viz , that if a judge in chambers refuses 
unconditional leave to defend, the defendant may appeal without 
leave On the other hand, if he does give unconditional leave to 
defend, his order is final As to what are matters of “practice 
and piocedurc,” the reatler is icferred to the Yearly Practice 
(1928) 

Procedure on Appeals. — Proc edure on appeal is regulated by 
rules of court (notably R 58 J Notice of motion must be given, in 
interlocutory matters within 14 days, and in final matters within 
six weeks of the decision complained of At the hearing the court 
may allow further evidence to be tailed, but this power is rarely 
exercised, and after a cause or matter has been heard on the 
merits, is admitted on special grounds only The court will 
“jealously scrutinize” any point taken on appeal which was not 
taken in the court below Upon hearing the apix'al the court may 
order a new trial instead of reversing the judgment below Pro- 
vision is also made by the rules for a cross appeal by the respond- 
ent The court may summon assessors who arc experts on the 
matters of fact or science involved in the appeal This power is 
often exercised in admiralty cases 

With a view to preventing a multiplicity of appeals, there is 
power to order security for costs of an appeal in certain cases. 
It will generally be ordered where an appellant is out of the juris- 
diction, and where it is .shown that the appellant, if unsuccessful, 
would be unable to pay costs (unless, indeed, the poverty of the 
appellant is due to the wrongful act of the respondent), but it 
will not be ordered where the liberty of the subject is in question 

The court of appeal may make any order which it deems just 
as to the costs of the whole or any part of an apjjeal, except 
possibly in the case of certain appeals in matters on the Crown 
side of the High Court, as to which some doubt still exists In 
piactice the costs follow the event, unless the court in a particular 
case makes an order to the contrary 

A decision of the court of appeal is final in appeals from the 
High Court in bankruptcy, unless leave be given to appeal to the 
House of Lords (Bankruptcy Act 1914, s 108), and in divorce 
appeals, except where the decision either is upon the grant or 
refusal of a decree for dissolution or nullity of marriage, or for 
a declaration of legitimacy, or is upon any question of law on 
which the court gives leave to appeal (Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature Act 1925, s. 27 (2)); but no further appeal to the House 
of Lords lies, even with leave of the court of apj^cal, on appeals 
from the High Court sitting as a court of appeal from county 
courts in bankruptcy With these exceptions there is now a right 
of appeal from every order of the court of appeal to the House 
of Lords - 
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The House of Lords. — ^The House of Lords has for centuries 
been the court of last resort, and is still the final court of appeal 
from the chief courts in England. Scotland and Northern Ireland 
The origin of the appellate jurisdiction ot the House ot Lords was 
undoubtedly of that partly feudal and partly jiopular character 
already alluded to. which made the suitor seek from the high court 
of parliament the justice denied eLscwherc in the baronial courts 
or by the king’s judges The lords cxerci.sed the mixed 1 unction 
of jurymen and judges, and. as in judgments on impeachment, 
might be intiueiiced by private or parly considerations, debating 
and dividing on the question bet ore the House A revolution 
was silently accomplished, however, by which (he function ot 
reviewing the decisions of the courts fell entiiely to the lawyers 
raised to the peerage, W'hile the unprofessional lords only attended 
to give the sanction of a quorum to the proceedings, and the 
House has always had the light to invoke the assistance of the 
judges* of (he siiperioi courts to advise on the questions of law 
raised by an appeal The letters and memoirs, so late as Queen 
Anne's reign, show that party or personal intlucnce and per- 
suasion were employed to jirocure votes on appeals?, as they have 
been in later times on railway or other local bills. The last 
instance probably in which a strong division of opinion was 
manifested among the unprofessional lords was the celebrated 
Douglas cause in 1769. when the Ifou.se was addressed by the 
dukes of Newcastle and Bedlord, but was led by the authoritative 
opinion of Ixird Mansfield on the ellect of the evidence — an 
opinion which was treated lather as that of a political partisan 
than of a judge The case of Daniel O’Connell and others, 
brought up on writ of error from the queen’s bench in Ireland 
in 1844, may be said to have finally established the precedent that 
(he judgments ot the House of Lords were to be given solely 
by the law lords 

By (he Appellate Jurisdiction Act 1876 and an amending act 
of 1887, (he appellate b'u.siness ot the House of Lords is conducted 
solely by the law lords, though lay peers may still sit {liradUingh 
V Clarke, 1882, 8 App Cas 354). No appeal may be heard or 
determined except in the presence ol not less than three of the 
tollowing persons — (i) the lord chancellor, (2) the lords of 
appeal, tour of whom are ajipointed under the act from among 
persons who hold, or have held, high judicial office, or, at the date 
ot appointment, have been in practice for not less than 15 years 
as barristers in England or Ireland, or as advocates m Scotland 
(see .also the Appellate Jurisdiction Act 1913, providing for the 
apjxiintnient of (wo additional lords of appeal), (3) such peers 
of parliament as hold, or have held, high judicial office. By 
“high judicial office" is meant the office of lord chancellor of 
(Ireal Britain or Irel.uicl, lord of appeal in ordinary, paid judge of 
the judicial committee or member of that committee, or judge 
of one of the superior courts of Great Britain or Ireland 

An appeal lies to the House of Lords (1 ) from any order or 
judgment of the court of apiical in England except as above 
stated, (2) trom a judgment or order of any court in Scotland 
or Northern Ireland from which error or an apjical to the House of 
Lords lay by common law or statute immediately before Nov. i, 
1876 As regards Southern Ireland, the right of ajipeal from the 
court of apjieal in Ireland w.is taken .iw.iy by the Government of 
Ireland Act 1920 Appeal now lies from that part of Ireland, by 
leave, to the privy council Apiieals are heard from the court of 
criminal appeal where the attorney-general has certified that a 
point of law of general public miiiortancc is involved The House 
ot Lords h.is an indirect power by standing orders to admit appeals 
from Scotland or Northern Ireland which under former law or 
practice could not be admitted (Appellate Jurisdiction Act 1876, 
s 12) The proceedings aie commenced by petition of appeal, 
which must be lodged with the clerk of the parliaments within one 
year from the date of the last judgment it appealed from Security 
for costs (£200) must be given by bond or lodgment of the money, 
unless dispensed with by the House on (he ground of poverty 
(act of 1893). Each party lodges a printed case signed and 
certified by coun.sel, containing a resume of the matters to be 
discussed and of the contentions for or against the allowance of 
the appeal The hearing is before three or more law lords, who may 
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tall in nautical assessors in admiralty cases (acts of 1893 and 
1894;. It IS not public in the full sense of the term, as persons 
not concerned in the appeal can attend only by consent of the 
House. The House pronounces the judgment which in the opinion 
of the majority of the law lords should have been pronounced 
below, and has jurisdiction in the case of all appeals to give or 
refuse costs to the successful party. 'Fhe costs of the appeal if 
given arc t.ixed by the officers of the House The jurisdiction as to 
costs does not directly arise under any statute (see HV5/ Ham 
Guardians \ Bethnal Green Churchwardens, iSgfi, A C 477) 

The procedure adopted on the hearing of an appeal in the House 
of Lords is somewh.it remarkable Ca‘-es are heard in the chamber 
itself, the law lords being provided with small Libles near the 
b.ir of the House, the lord chancellor, in his robes, usually pre- 
siding. The peers do not give judgments in the strict sense they 
make speeches, after which the lord chancellor, proceeding to the 
woolsack, puts the question to the vote 
Appeals to the King in Council (The Privy Council) — ^Thc 
decisions of ecclesiastical courts when acting within the limits of 
their jurisdiction, and the decisions of courts in the king’s domin- 
ions outside Great Brit.iin, and of courts in foreign countries set up 
under the Foreign Jurisdiction .\(ts, cannot be dealt with by the 
House of Lords or any of the ordin.iry tribunals of any part of 
Great Britain The power once claimed by the court of king’s 
bench in England to control fhe courts of Ireland h.is lapsed, and 
Its power to interv'cnc in colonial cases is limited to fhe grant of the 
writ of habeas corpus to a possession in which no court exists hav- 
ing power to issue that writ or one of like effect (ILabeas Corpus 
Act 1862). As regards all British possessions, the appeal to the 
king m council is in its origin and nature like that of the provincials 
unto Caesar, and Hows Irom the royal prerogative to admit ap- 
peals. With the growth of the British empire it has been found 
neces.sary to create a comparatively constant and stable tribunal 
to advise the king in the exerci.se of this prerogative For this 
purpose the judicial committee of the privy council was created 
in 1833 In 1851, and ag.iin in 1870, it was reorganued. and by 
acts of 1876, 1887, 1898, 1908 and 1913 it rccebcd its present 
form The committee consists of the president of the council, and 
of the following persons, if privy councillors — the lord chancellor 
and cx-chanccllors of Great Britain and of Ircl.md, the four loids 
of appe.d in ordinary, the lords justices of appeal in England or 
retired lords justices of appeal in England, ancl persons who hold 
or hiive held the otlice (a) of judge of the High Court of Justice 
or the court of appeal in England or Ireland, or of the court of 
session in Scotland; (b) any person who is or has been chief jus- 
tice or a judge of the Supreme Gourt of Canada or of a superior 
court of any jinnincc of Canada, of .my of the Australian States 
(except Fiji and Papua), or of any other British possessions fixed 
by Order in Council, or chief justice or justices of the High 
Court of Australia, or chief justice or judges of the Supreme 
Court of Newfoundlaml or the Supreme Court of .South Africa 
The number of persons of this class who may be members at once 
is limited to seven (Apiiellate Jurisdiction Ait 1913, s 3 (i i), 
(r) provision is also made for the payment of two privy council- 
lors who have been judges in India who attend the privy council 
Numerous as are the members of the committee, the quorum 
is three One or more of the lords of appeal in ordinary usually 
attend at every hearing, but the composition of the committee 
IS very fluctuating .XpjKMls from the British dominions abroad 
lie in criminal as well .is civil matters. The right of apjical is 
regul.ited as to most possessions by order in council, and in some 
cases IS limited by imperial or coloni.il statute Apiieals are on 
fact as well as on law, but the committee rarely if ever disturbs 
the concurrent judgments on facts of two colonial courts In the 
case of admiralty appeals from colonial or consular courts, naval 
assessors may be called in The committee also hears (with the 
aid of ecclesiastical assessors) appeals from ecclesiastical courts 
The judgment of the committee is in the form of a report and 
advice to the king, which is read by one of the members sitting, 
and no indication is given as to whether the members present are 
unanimous. Effect is given to the adv'ice by Orders in Council 
dismissing or allowing the appeal, and giving direction as to the 


payment of costs and as to the further proceedings to be taken in 
the colonial courts 

The procedure of the committee is on the s.ime lines as that on 
appeals to the House of Lords, no well-arranged code of practice 
existed however up to the end of 1908, and new rules were then 
being proposed on the subject The appeal is commenced by a 
jietition of api)eal, and by the giving of security for costs In 
colonial appeals printed cases are lodged containing a summary of 
the contentions of the parties, and with this a printed copy of 
the record of the proceedings and documents used in the courts 
.ippcaled from The hc.iring is in the privy council chamber and 
IS not jiublic. When an apjical is called on, the counsel and parties 
are summoned into the chamber, and when the arguments arc 
concluded they arc requested to retire The appeals to the king 
m council from colonial States having a federal constitution, like 
Can.ida and Australia, stand in an exceptional position. The act 
creating the Supreme Court of Canada purports to make the 
decision of that court final. But it is still the practice to admit by 
special leave a prerogative apjieal from the court, and to entertain 
appeals from courts of the provinces of Canada direct to the king 
in council, without requiring them to go to the Supreme Court 
The constitution of the Australian Commonwealth contemplates 
(s. 73) the piossibility of restricting appeals to the king in council 
from the supireme courts of Australia, and s 74 forbids appeals 
to the king in council exccpit by leave of the High Court of Aus- 
tralia from decision of that court on any question however arising 
as to the limits mter sc of the constitutional powers of the com- 
monwealth and those of any State or Stales, or as to the limits 
inter se of the constitutional piowers of any two or more States. 
The ex.'ict clfect of these enactments and of Australian legislation 
under s. 73 is a matter of controversy. A convenient list of the 
Statutory Rules and Orders which now regulate appieals from the 
various colonies and dominions will be found in the supplement 
to H.dsburv’s Limes 0 / (i 9-'8), p 607 (W B) 

IN THE UNITED STATES 

The question of ap^peals in the United States is complicated 
by the fact that each of the 48 States is an independent judicial 
unit, each having its own system of courts and its own system 
of procedure. The court systems and the procedural rules of the 
States often dilter radically. In addition the Federal Govern- 
ment has a system of courts, culminating in the Supreme Court 
of the United Stales, with sijecial and unique features. Limita- 
tions of space prevent a full report on each separate system. 

Court Structure. — ^The justice of the peace court to be found 
ordinarily in each township is the lowest trial court Next above 
it in importance is the district or county court, whose jurisdiction 
usually covers one county. The highest trial court, that of un- 
limited jurisdiction, is commonly termed the ‘‘superior court,” 
or ‘‘circuit court,” although the name “supreme court” is used in 
Ni*w York One such court is found sufficient in the smaller 
States. The larger States have several, each of which has a juris- 
diction extending over several counties. In a number of States 
there is but one appellate court, ordinarily called the “supreme 
couit,” but many States have two or more appellate courts. 

A litigant who is dissatisfied with the decision of a justice of 
the peace may remove his case to the proper district or county 
court where it is tried dc novo; that is, his case is treated as if 
brought in the higher court in the first instance. From this court, 
the ca^e may be appealed to the appidlate court where the trial 
below is reviewed to ascertain if error was committed or injustice 
has resulted Cases in the superior court may likewise be appealed 
to the appellate court 

Multiple Appellate Courts.^ — In the larger States a single 
appellate court has been found incapable of handling all the 
appeals docketed. Various means of reducing this burden have 
been adopted. Some States deny the right of appeal in unimpor- 
tant cases by permitting appeals only when the amount involved 
exceeds a certain specified minimum. But this plan has met with 
strenuous opposition from those who believe that every litigant 
.should have the right to have his cause passed upon by more than 
one judge. Other jurisdictions have set i^ a system of inter- 
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mediate courts. Each of these courts is generally called a “court 
of appeals,” although in New York, this is the term given the 
court of last resort while the intermediate courts are termed 
“appellate divisions.” There may be only one intermediate court, 
or several, each of which has jurisdiction over a county or other 
territorial subdivision of the State 

The question of allocating cases on appeal between the inter- 
mediate appellate courts and the court of last resort presents a 
difficult problem Provisions are to be found making the decision 
of the intermediate court final in certain specified actions. Other 
cases go directly to the court of last resort without the inter- 
vention of the intermediate court In New York, for example, 
an appeal from a sentence of death is taken from the court of 
original jurisdiction to the Court of Appeals. In many actions 
there is a double appeal, first to the intermediate court and then 
to the court of last resort Some States provide that in case of a 
disagreement in the intermediate court, that court may certify 
the case to the higher court And finally many States provide 
that the court of last resort may order a case transferied to it 
from the intermediate couit, if it believes that the case contains 
questions of sufficient importance to deserve its attention 

This system of intermediate appellate courts is open to two 
objections As it is very difficult to formulate rules for distribut- 
ing appeals between the intermediate and the supreme court 
which will be free from obscurity and doubt, each court is forced 
to .spend a disproportionate part of its time in deciding whether it 
has jurisdiction to hear the appeal. But perhaps a more serious 
objection is the possibility in almost every case of a double ap- 
peal. It has not been demonstrated that a better quality of justice 
IS obtained by subjecting a cause to the review of two appellate 
courts. And it is apparent not only that litigation is unduly pro- 
longed, but that the c.xpenses of litigation to the individual parties 
and to the community are increased. Further, public esteem for 
the courts is les.sened by frequent reversals of a lower appellate 
court by the supreme court 

Divisional Appellate Courts. — The system used in England 
for handling the burden of cases on appeal has been adopted 
with satisfactory results in some States. Under this system ques- 
tions of jurisdiction are avoided by providing but one .supreme 
court with various divisions. Thus a supreme court consisting of 
nine judges would be divided into three divisions of three judges 
each. Appeals may be allocated among the divisions by giving 
each jurisdiction o\er appeals from a certain territorial sub-divi- 
sion of the State. An alternative plan is to assign cases arbitrarily 
to each division as it finds its docket clear. There would be a 
double appeal only when a case is rc-argued before the entire 
court This ordinarily would happen only when an important con- 
stitutional problem is involved or a division of opinion occurs in 
one of the divisional courts 

Appellate Court Judges. — An interesting variation is found 
in the number of judges composing the different State supreme 
courts. The minimum number is thicc, which is found sufficient 
in five States. Twenty States have courts composed of five 
judges, two, of six juilgcs, 15, of seven judges, and three, of 
eight judges. The courts of Oklahoma and Washington are com- 
posed of nine judges, but this number is required because these 
courts sit in divisions. The situation in New Jersey is unique 
Its court of last resort, the Court of Errors and Appeals, is com- 
posed of sixteen judges, of whom ten are lawyers and six are lay- 
men. (N J. Const , Art VI , Section II , Par i ) 

The decision of the court is controlled by a majority vote; 
hence it is desirable that the court consist of an odd number of 
judges. It sometimes happens that, through sickness or other 
disability, the court is reduced to an even number. To meet such 
a situation power is given a few supreme courts to call a judge 
from one of the intermediate appellate courts, or from the 
highest trial court, to sit temporarily. And since vacancies on the 
supreme court bench are usually filled by members from these 
courts, this plan provides excellent training for future supreme 
court judges. Lacking such a provision there is a possibility that 
the supreme court will be evenly divided. In such a situation the 
judgment appealed from is affirmed but no principle is settled. 


Procedure on Appeal. — In order to understand appeal pro- 
cedure, it must be appreciated that courts of common law and 
courts of chancery were once (and still arc in some Slates) 
separate entities. Each system of courts had diftcrent procedural 
devices for perfecting an appeal A litigant, wishing to secure a 
review of an adverse judgment at common law, petitioned the 
proper appellate court for a writ of error. This writ tommanded 
the lower court to transfer the record of the case to the higher 
court for examination. The appellate court then had the power 
to consider only errors of law appearing on the record proper 
As the record proper consisted only of the summons and its return 
the pleadings, the verdict and the judgment, the scope of the 
appellate court's review was necessarily extremely limited But at 
an early dale the procedural device known as the “bill of excep- 
tions” was invented to provide a means of incorporating into the 
record proper the errors committed during the trial 

Equitable causes in chancery were reviewed by means of an 
“appeal in equity.” This device was simpler and more efficient 
than a writ of error The pleadings and other documents were 
removed to the appellate court for a rehearing of the case The 
appellate court was not forced to confine its attention to the 
record proper. The facts found as well as the law propounded by 
the lower court could be examined In fact, except for the rule 
that new evidence could not be given on appeal, the rehearing 
partook more of the nature of a trial da novo than of an exami- 
nation merely for the detection of error. 

In most non-code States, where law courts arc still sepaiatc 
and distinct from the chancery courts, both the writ of error and 
the appeal in equity arc to be found essentially in the form de- 
scribed above. In the code States, where the courts of Jaw and 
courts of chancery have been blended into one, the tendency is 
to provide but one procedural process for the perfecting of an 
appeal This process is in essence a compromise, having some 
features both of the writ of error and of the appeal in equity 

Other methods of obtaining a judicial review of a cau.se at 
early common law were by mcMiis of the prerogative writs of 
certiorari, mandamus and prohibition. In most States these writs 
are still employed. Each of these writs is issued upon a petition 
to an appellate court and each contains a command to a lower 
court The writ of certiorari orders the cause transferred to the 
higher court for turthcr proceedings. This writ can be used only 
when a writ of error could not be issued, as when an accidental 
destruction of the record proper prevents its certification to the 
appellate court. The writ of mandamus compels the performance 
of .some act refused by the lower court. The writ of jirohibition 
prevents a lower court from acting beyond its statutory juris- 
diction. It should be noted that these thiee writs arc issued only 
in the sound discretion of the court, whereas writs of error and 
appeals in equity are ordinarily matters of right to the litigants. 

A further method of obtaining an appellate rc\iew is provided 
in some States by means of a “certified case ” During the trial 
of an action, a difficult question of law may arise which, when 
answered, is decisive of the case. The trial judge may then 
“certify” the case to the supreme court by slating the cpiestion 
of law for its determination. All trial proceedings are stayed 
until the appellate court gives its answer. An analogous method 
is to permit the two opposing counsel at the tri.il to submit an 
agreecl statement of facts to the supreme court. The court then 
decides the law applicable to these facts Such a procedure will 
be used only when the facts are clear and the dispute centres on a 
ciucstion of law. 

Procedural Steps on Appeal. — The steps which a party, by 
his attorney, must take to bring his case before the apiicllate 
court are many and technical. Under typical procedure the 
defeated party would proceed as follows: i. File a written mo- 
tion for a new trial with the trial judge Many supreme courts 
will not hear an appeal unless the trial judge has first denied a 
motion for a new Inal 2. Give notice to the other party of his 
intention to prosecute an appeal 3. Provide security for the 
costs on appeal in case the appeal should be unsuccessful. This 
security, ordinarily a bond with two sureties is required unless 
the appellant appeals in forma pauperis. To do this he must take 
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an oath that he is> financially incapable of providing proper 
security, 4. Execute a supersedeas bond In most Stale.s such a 
bond is required to prevent the execution of the judgment 
appealed from By the bond the appellant binds himself to pay 
the full amount of such judgment as may be finally rendered 
against him 5 Prepare a bill of exceptions It is by means of 
this device that a review of errors occurring during the trial may 
be secured on a writ of error. In the bill of exceptions each error 
asserted and uiion which he intends to rely on appeal is set out 
separately Errors not assigned are disrcgardc'd by the appellate 
court. 6, Prepare a record or case on appeal. This record con- 
tains, in addition to the record proper, the bill of exceptions, and 
a report of the testimony given at the tn.il or so much of it as is 
relevant to the errors assigned. 7 Submit his record or case on 
appeal for the approval of the trial judge The judge examines 
the record to ascertain whether it gives an accurate history of the 
trial. If so the papers are transmitted to the supreme court. If 
not the appellant must make the necess.iry revision 8 Prepare a 
brief The purpose of the brief is to assist the ajipellate court in 
reaching a decision by pre.senling in concise form the question in 
controversy with supporting arguments. The appellate court does 
not consider assigned errors not supported by arguments in the 
brief The preparation of a brief often involves a great amount of 
labour. In the famous case of Willett v ilernck, 25S Mass. sS*?, 
1,595 pages of brief (printed quarto-size paper) were filed for the 
appellants and 1,107 pages for the appellees, q Present the case 
orally before the supreme court. The appellant is usually entitled 
to open and close the argument. If the appellate docket is crowded 
a time limit is placed on the argument Thirty minutes for each 
side is a common provision. The apiiellale justices are privileged 
to ask questions of the attorneys regarding any point in the ca.se 

The supreme court reaches its decision at a conference of its 
members, and one jutige is assigned to write an opinion If the 
court is divided, one or more dissenting opinions may be filed. In 
unimportant cases the decision may be announced without the 
writing of an opinion. 

Reversals for Errors. — A trial judge in the course of a trial is 
called upon to make many decisions upon procedural matters. 
He must interpret the complicated and technical rules of evidence 
Often his rulings must be ni.ide with little time for reflection If 
the case is tried before a jury he must instruct it as to the sub- 
stantive law of the case It is a vain hope that a trial will be 
conducted without some error, no mutter how learned the trial 
judge may be. Hence if the appellate court granted a new trial 
for every error committed by the trial court, litigation would 
never end. The following principles have been adopted by every 
appellate court to avoid such a situation: i. The appellate court 
will con.sidcr only such objections as were raised in the lower court. 
This rule forces counsel to call the alleged error to the attention of 
the trial judge, thus giving him an opportunity to rectify the 
mistake without subjecting the parties to the expense and delay 
of an appeal 2. The appellate court will not consider invited 
errors Thus if the appellant requests the judge to give a certain 
instruction to the jury, he cannot complain if the instruction 
given proves erroneous Without such a rule, clever counsel could 
intentionally lead a trial judge into error, 3 The appellate court 
will not reverse for an error which does not operate to the prej- 
udice of some substantive right of the appellant. This so-called 
“harmless error” rule has now been enacted by statute in many 
States As the word “prejudicial” cannot be limited as to degree, 
it IS natural that the same error may lie hclcj harmless by one 
court and prejudicial by another A striking instance of this has 
occuricd. The Missouri supreme court took the narrow view that 
the omission of the word “the” from a criminal indictment was 
prejudicial and reversed the conviction (State v Campbell, 210 
Mo 202 ) Other courts have held this error harmless 

A narrow view presumes all errors to be prejudicial until the 
appellee proves them harmless But the modern and more liberal 
tendency of the courts is to regard all errors as harmless until the 
appellant affirmatively proves them prejudicial It is doubtful 
if the situation of the famous case of Hopt v Utah could now be 
repeated Hopt committed a murder in the territory of Utah and 


was sentenced by the local court to be hanged. On appeal to the 
US Supreme Court, the conviction was reversed because of a 
procedural error Twice more the murderer was convicted and 
twice more the conviction was reversed on technical grounds. 
After the fourth trial had resulted in a conviction, the Supreme 
Court found the trial free from judicial error. It was seven years 
after the murder that Hopt finally paid the penalty for his crime 
(See Hopt v. People of Utah, 104 US 63; no US. 574; 

U S. 488 ; 1 20 U S 430 ) 

Suggested Reforms in Procedure — In recent years many 
reforms have been suggested to meet the widespread criticism of 
appellate procedure in the United States. It is more than likely 
that revolutionary changes will appear m some of the States in 
the next few years The procedural devices involved in perfecting 
an appeal could be made less complicated. More States might 
well abolish the distinction between the writ of error and an 
appeal in equity. The labour of preparing the record or case on 
appeal could be materially reduced New evidence, either docu- 
mentary or oral, could profitably be admitted on appeal. The 
whole object of appellate review should be changed from a pro- 
ceeding mainly for the detection of error, to a rehearing of the 
cause with a view to its final disposition on its merits. Then the 
litigants and the community would be saved the expense of a new 
trial, and the pressure on the overcrowded trial courts would be 
reheved. 

U.S. Supreme Court. — ^The Supreme Court of the United 
States, by reason of its dignity, the learning and prominence of 
its members, and the extent of the power it wields, is one of the 
worlds most important tribunals The founders of the republic 
foresaw that many delicate questions would arise regarding the 
balance of power between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment. They also foresaw that disputes between States, and be- 
tween citizens of different States, were inevitable A tribunal was 
necessary to restrain the state legislatures and the Federal Con- 
gress from enacting statutes repugnant to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. These various problems were largely judicial in nature 
Accordingly the Federal Constitution provided that “the judi- 
cial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time 
to time ordain and establish ” (Article HI , Section i ) 

Justices of the United States Supreme Court. — The justices 
of the Supreme Court are appointed by the President, but his 
appointments must be confirmed by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. (Constitution, Article III , Section 2 ) Sincere efforts 
arc made to secure the best legal talent available The appoint- 
ments are kept singularly free from political considerations 
While Chief Justice Taft was president, he appointed six justice.s, 
of whom three were Republicans and three Democrats 01 the 
five justices appointed by President Lincoln, only two were from 
his own party A notable exception to this tendency was the case 
of President Jackson, who appointed five justices, all of whom 
were members of his party. Likewise the justices of the Supreme 
Court have been successful in excluding political considerations 
from their decisions. Many instances may be found where justices 
have held unconstitutional statutes sponsored by their own party. 
In one case, a justice voted to hold unconstitutional a bill which 
he as a cabinet officer had vigorously favoured. The justices of 
the Supreme Court hold office for life or during good behaviour 
(US t'onslitution, Article If, Sectioft i ) This is contrary to 
the situation in many Stales where judges are elected for compar- 
atively short periods by popular vote The .«Jecurity which each 
justice of the Supreme Court feels in his term of office is an 
important factor in inducing his freedom from political control. 

Many States provide for the compulsory retirement of judges 
upon reaching a certain age. In New York judges must retire 
at the age of 70, often at the time when they are capable of 
rendering their greatest service to the community, (NY Con- 
stitution, Article VI , Section 12.) Since the Federal Constitution 
provides that the justices of the Supreme Court shall hold office 
during good behaviour, an attempt by Congress to force compul- 
sory retirement would be unconstitutional But Congress in 
1867 provided for voluntary retirement with full compensation 
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when the age of 70 is reached. (16 Statutes at Large, 45 ) Ten 
justices have availed themselves of this provision. 

A justice of the Supreme Court is removable only upon im- 
peachment. The proceedings consist of a formal trial before the 
U.S. Senate, and a two-thirds vote is required for conviction. In 
the 140 years of the Supreme Court’s existence, impeachment 
proceedings have been brought against only one justice, and his 
trial resulted in an acquittal 

During the first 100 years of the Supreme Court’s existence 
each justice was required to preside over the local Federal courts 
As the country developed westward, and as the amount of Federal 
litigation increased, this duty became more and more onerous 
This system forced the justices to spend a disproportionate 
amount of their time in travel to the consequent neglect of their 
main function at Washington. Agitation against this practice 
of circuit riding finally resulted in its abandonment in i8gr. At 
that time nine intermediate appellate courts known as the “Circuit 
Courts of Appeals” were established to hear appeals from the local 
district courts. (26 Statutes at Large, 826.) 

Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. — The Supreme Court 
hears cases on appeal from the final courts of the State and from 
the Federal courts. But it is not every case which may be appealed 
to the Supreme Court. As most of the State courts have difficulty 
in keeping up with their dockets, it is obvious that drastic limita- 
tions are necessary to prevent the one tribunal which hears cases 
trom the entire country from being overwhelmed with litigation 
The first limitation is imposed by the I'edcral Constitution 
Article 111 , Section 2, provides that “the Supreme Court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions, and under such regulations as the Congress shall 
make ” This has been interpreted to mean that the Supremo 
Court has no appellate jurisdiction unless and until it is specifi- 
cally granted by Congress Jurisdiction has been granted by 
various acts of Congress The Supreme Court hears appeals from 
(1) the State courts of last resort, (2 ) the Federal district courts, 
and (3) the Federal circuit courts of appeals and other special 
Federal courts .such as the Court of Claims and the Court of 
Customs Appeals, 

Appeals from State Courts. — The Supreme Court hears no 
appeals from State courts unless a Federal (juestion is involved 
Such is the case when there is involved (1) the validity of a 
treaty or statute of the United States (2) the repugnancy of a 
State statute to the Federal Constitution or (3) “when any title, 
right, privilege or immunity specially set up by a party under the 
Constitution, or any treaty or statute of, or commission held or 
authority exercised under, the United States ” Appeals are mat- 
ters of right to the litigant in cwo situations only. (1) when a 
State court has held a treaty or statute of the United States 
invalid and (2) when, on the question of the repugnancy of a 
State statute to the Federal Constitution, the statute was held 
valid by the State court. In all other caces, which must be brought 
by petition for a writ of certiorari, the Supreme Court, may, in its 
discretion, refuse to hear the cause. (U S Code, Title 28, Sec- 
tion 344 ) 

Appeals from District Courts. — In 1925 the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court over appeals from the Federal district courts 
was greatly restricted. This jurisdiction is now limited to five 
narrow classes of cases arising under five Federal statutes. (U.S 
Code, Title 28, Section 238 ) 

Appeals from the Circuit Courts of Appeals. — Likewise in 
1925, appeal to the Supreme Court from the Circuit Courts of 
Appeals as a matter of right was limited to one situation only, 
when the Circuit Court of Appeals has held a State statute invalid 
as repugnant to the Federal Constitution. But a litigant may 
petition the Supreme Court for a writ of certiorari by which the 
cause will be removed from the Circuit Court of Appeals to the 
Supreme Court. A review on writ of certiorari is not a matter of 
right, but lies within the sound judicial discretion of the court 
(U.S. Code, Title 28, Section 347.) 

The tendency of recent years has been toward a decided reduc- 
tion in the number of cases which can be appealed as a matter of 
right to the Supreme Court with a corresponding increase in its 
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discretionary jurisdiction As a result the number of appeals 
docketed now closely approximates the working capacity of the 
court. For the first time in years the court during its 1927 
term was able to reach in course cases docketed for that term 

Constitutional Questions.— Problems of the greatest im- 
portance confront the Supreme Court when constitutional ques- 
tions are raised. The exercise of the power to hold State or 
Federal statutes unconstitutional may profoundly affect the entire 
social structure. It has been the exercise or non-exercise of this 
power which has at times subjected the court to public criticism. 
This critici.sm becomes e.specially severe when the court holds a 
statute unconstitutional by a majority of only one vote as in the 
income tax case. (Pollock v Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co , 158 
U S 601 ) These live to four decisions have caused some agita- 
tion (o require a vote by a majority larger than one to hold 
a st.uute unconslilutional. Ohio in its State Constitution provides 
that Its supreme court shall hold no law unconstitutional if more 
than one judge dissents. (Article IV., Section 2. See Jones v. 
Zangerle, 159 N E 564 ) The legislatures of Nebraska and North 
Dakota have adopted similar jirovisions, but similar legislation 
restricting the power of the Supreme Court of the United St.ites 
has failed of adoption. 

BiiuaoGRAPiiv — W. F Dodd, Slate Government (1922) ; Charles 
Warren, The Supreme Court in United States History (Boston, 1922) ; 
K Fiankfiirtcr and J M Landis, The Business of the Supreme Court 
(1927), Bancroft-Whitney Company, t'omp Code Pnuttce and 
Remedies (San Francisco. 1927) ; Armistead M Dobic, Handbook of 
Federal Jurisdiction and Procedure (St Paul, 1928) , Charles E. 
Hughes, Thi Supreme Court of the United States (1928) (C. E. Cl ) 

APPEARANCE, in law, the coming into court of either of 
the parties to a suit , the formal act by which a defendant submits 
himself to the jurisdiction of the court {Sec Practice and Pro- 

CLDURF ) 

APPENDICITIS, intlammation of that part of the in- 
testine known as the “appendix ” It has no single cause Frc- 
(juently its origin is quite obscure, but the starting point may 
be the impaction of a pm, shot-corn, tooth-brush bristle, or a fish- 
bone in the appendix In many cases a patch of mortification 
with perforation of the appendix is causeil by the presence of a 
hard Liecal concretion, or “stercolith,” which from its size, shape 
and apfiearance has been mistaken by a casual observer for a 
date-stone or cherry-stone The condition is more olten met 
with 111 the young than the old, and in 
boys rather than girls; and in some fam- 
ilies there is a strange predisposition 
towards it. Intlammation started in the 
appendix is liable to spread to the peri- 
toneum, and herein lie the gravity of the 
affection and the indication for treat- 
ment The symptoms vary from “indi- 
gestion,” and slight pain and sickness, 
which pass off in a few .short days, to 
an exceedingly violent illness, which may 
cause death m a few hours. Pain is 
usually first felt in the belly, low down 
on the right side or across the region of 
the navel; sometimes, however, it is 
diffuse, and at other times it is scarcely 
complained of There is some fever, the 
temperature rising to 101° or 102° F, 
with nausea, and very likely with vomit- 
ing The abdomen is tender to pressure, 
and the tenderness may be referred to 
the .spot mentioned above Some swell- 
ing may also be made out in that region The attack may last for 
two, three or four days, and then subside. There are, however, 
other cases less well defined, m which the mischief pursues a 
latent course, producing little more than a vague abdominal un- 
easiness, until it suddenly advances into a violent stage In some 
chronic cases the trouble continues, on and off, for months or 
even for years. 

Many valuable lives are needlessly lost from appendicitis every 
year, chiefly due to ignorance and delay in diagnosis and treat- 
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merit The significance of abdominal pain, especially in children, 
is not sufficiently recognized by the public Time is wasted on 
purgatives and sedatives, both of which do much harm, for the 
former precipitate perforation and hasten the spread of the dis- 
ease; and the latter, by rcliev'ing pain, mask the symptoms and 
often lead to fatal delay in treatment No one can tell whether 
an attack is going to subside under medical treatment or proceed 
with great rapidity to a fatal issue. The risk of immediate opera- 
tion is practically negligible, whereas that of waiting is great and 
uncertain The experience of surgeons all over the world shows 
that there is practically no mortality from operations for appen- 
dicitis undertaken within 12 or even 24 hours of the onset of the 
attack, whereas the death-rate for operations delayed until the 
third or fourth day is about ro% 

Palliative Treatment. — When symptoms suggestive of acute 
appendicitis develop it is of vital importance to put the patient 
to bed and give him nothing but water until the diagnosis has 
been made and an operation can be performed When, for some 
reason, an oiieralion cannot be performed, complete rest and | 
careful diet must be continued until the attack has subsided 
Only liciuids are given by the mouth, and jnirgativcs and sedatives 
are entirely avoided, but local sedatives, such as moderate heat,' 
may be aiiplied to the abdomen. 

Operation. — It is a common mistake that the patient needs 
elaborate preparation for an operation for appendicitis, but for- 
tunately this IS not the case, and the rapid progress of an acute 
attack will not allow of it A valvular incision, which should 
leave no weakness of the abdominal wall, is made over the site 
of the appendix, the Litter is removed and the wound completely 
closed except in late cases, when abscess or peritonitis has de- 
veloped, in which temporary drainage may be necessary In very 
late grave cases with abscess formation, the surgeon has some- 
times to be content with mere drainage, deferring the removal 
of the appendix to a later date Appendicitis usually recurs with 
increasing treciuency and seMTity, therefore it is generally agreed 
that when an attack has subsided it is wise to remove the appendix 
soon, in a quiet inierval, m order to prevent the recurrence of a 
grave or fatal attack It is, however, a foolish policy to defer 
operation when an opportunity otters of having it performed early 
in an attack 

Bun loGinimv — W H Battle and E N Corner, The Surf>nv of the 
J)iu’a<ie\ of the Vermiform Appendix (igii). Ritterhaus, "Klin Ivrfalir 
u Appenclicitis, etc Betlr Z him Chir xiiv 26S (iqi}), K Slou- 
m:mri, "Analysis ol .Aiipendu itis Statistics,” Am J Pub Health, vi. 
714 (i()i6), 1) N Eiscndiath, "Tlie Complications ot Appendicitis,” 
hure tlin , 1. 1,015 ('0*7) ) 1 A Aht, “Appeiiduitis in inlants,” Arch 
Pi’diai xxMV. ()ji (it)i7) , II A Ko'iAer, A p pen dint n, (1927) 

APPENDICULATA, a zoological name introduced by E. 
Ray Laiikester, and employed to denote the large group of animals 
comprising the Annelida, Arthropoda and Rotifera all animals 
composed of a larger or smaller number ot hollow lings, each ring 
possessing t>pically a jiair of hollow lateral appendages, moved 
by intrinsic muscles and penetr.ited by blood-spaces The group 
is also sometimes called the Annulata, but both terms are now 
obsolete 

APPENZELL, a canton of north-e.ist Switzerland, entirely 
surrounded by that of St (Till; both weie formed out of the 
dominions ol the prince abbots of St Ciall, whence the name 
Appenzell {abbatts cella) It belongs to the limestone zone on the 
north side of the main alpine lines. The culminating point is 
Santis, S,. 2 16ft , in the south of the canton It is watered mainly 
by two streams that descend from Santis, the Sitter and its tribu- 
tary the ITnasch By the middle of the nth century the abbots 
of St Gall had established their power in the land later called 
Appenzell But as early as 1377. this portion of the abbots’ do- 
mains formed an alli.mce with the Swabian free imperial cities 
and adoiitecl a constitution of its own. In 1411 Appenzell was 
placed under the “protection” of the Swiss Confederation, of 
which it became a member in 1513 Religious ditferences broke 
up the land after the Reformation into two portions, each called 
Rhoden, a term said to mean a “clearing ” Erom 1 71)8 to 1803 
Appenzell, with the other domains of the abbot of St Gall, was 
formt'd into the canton Santis of the Helvetic Republic, but in 


1803, on the creation of the new canton of St. Gall, shrank back 
w'lthin its former boundaries 

The north and west portion (or Ausser Rhoden) has a total 
area of 93 square m , with estimated population (1925) 55>200, 
mainly German-speaking Protestants Its political capital is Tro- 
gen (qv), though the largest town is Herisau (15,200). Ausser 
Rhoden is divided into three administrative districts, comprising 
20 communes, and manufactures cotton goods, muslins and em- 
broidery It sends one member (elected by the Lands I’C me mdc) 
to the federal Standcrat and three to the federal Nationalrat 


(elected by a direct popular vote). 

The south or more mountainous portion of Appenzell (Lifter 
Rhoden), has a total area of 72S(im , with estimated population 
(1925) 14,600, practically all German- 
speaking Roman Catholics. Its political 
capital is Appenzell (q v ) It is largely 
pastoral with numerous summer pastures 
(see Alp). Inner Rhoden is extremely 
conservative, and has the reputation of 
always rejecting any federal Referendum 
For similar reasons it has preserved many 
old customs and costumes It sends one 
member (named by the Landsgemetnde) 
to the federal idtandeiat, and one to the 
federal Nationalrat, w'hilc it forms but 
a single administrative district, though 
divided into six communes. 

'I'o the outer world the canton of Ap- 
penzell is best knowm by its institution of 
Landsgemeinden, or primitive democratic 
assemblies held m the open air This 
institution is of immemorial antiquity, 
A GIRL OF APPENZELL meetings m both portions are 

DRESSED IN FESTIVAL always held on the last bunday in April 
COSTUME The Lamlsgcmeinde is (he supreme legis- 

lative authoiity. Various old-fitshionecl ceremonies iin* observed 
at the meetings and each member appears with his girded sword 
I'he existing constitution of Inner Rhoden dates mainly from 
1872, and that of Ausser Rhoden from 1876 The meeting for 
Inner Rhoden is held at Appenzell. that for Ausser Rhoden 
alternately at Hundwil (near Herisau) and at Trogen 
Bibi loGRAPiiY — A Tobler, Dd<i Volkslied in AppenzcUirland (Basel, 
1906), II Rvffel, Die schiveiz Landse,( nninden (Zurich, 1903), 
(i Itaumherger, '‘Jiihu-Juiihu" — Appenzellerland und Appenzellcrleut 
(Einsiedeln, 190O . J J Tohlcr and A Struhv, Eln Alpioirthschaft tm 
Kant App .4 /over Kltodin (Solcure, 1900) , \V Kobult, Die Alpxoirlh- 
a haft im Kant App Inner Rhoden (Soleure, 1899) 



APPENZELL, political capital of the Inner Rhoden half of 
the Swiss canton of Appenzell, in a smiling green hollow on the 
left bank of the Sitter, formed by union of mountain torrents from 
(he Santis; by light railways i2\m from St Gall past Gais or 
2o]m past Herisau. I'op (1920), 5,1 73, German-speaking Roman 
Catholics. It has a stately modern church (attached to a Gothic 
choir), a small but very ancient chapel of the abbots of St Gall 
(whose summer residence was this village), and two Capuchin 
convents (one for men, founded in 158S, and one for women, 
founded in 1613) Among the archives, kept in (he .sacristy of the 
church, are banners captured by Appenzellers, among them one 
taken in 1406 at Imst. near Landeck, with the inscription Ilundert 
Teufel In the principal square the Landsgemetnde (or cantonal 
democratic assembly) is held on the last Sunday in April Pastoral 
occupation and embroidery work employ the people. aAm by road 
and r<dl south-east of Appenzell is Weissbad, a goat’s whey cure 
establishment, while i ( hours above it is the quaint little chapel of 
Wildkirchli, built (1648) in a rock cavern, on the way to the 
Santis. 

APPERCEPTION, in psychology, a term used to describe 
the presentation of an object, on which attention is fixed, in rela- 
tion to the previous experiences of the mind as a whole. The word 
was first used by Leibniz, practically in the sense of the modern 
Attention (q v ), by which an object is apprehended as “not-self” 
and yet in relation to the self In Kantian terminology apper- 
ception is (i) transcendental — the perception of an object as 
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involving the consciousncsi. of the pure self as subject , and (2) 
empirical — the cognition of the self in its concrete existence. In 
(ij apperception is almost equivalent to self-consciousness; the 
existence of the ego may be more or less prominent, but it is al- 
ways involved. According to J F. Herbart {q v.) apperception is 
that process by which an aggregate or “mass” of presentations 
becomes systematized by the accretion of new elements, either 
sense-given or supplied by the inner workings of the mind He 
thus emphasizes in apperception the connection with self as the 
result of all its piexious experience. Hence in education the 
teacher should fully acquaint himself with the mental develop- 
ment of the pupil, in order that he may make full use of what the 
pupil already knows. 

Apperception is thus a general term for all mental processes in 
which a presentation is brought into connection with already 
existent and systematized ideas, and is thus classified, explained, 
or, in a word, understood. Thus a new scientific phenomenon is 
u.sually assimilated to other phenomena already analysed and 
classified. The whole intelligent life of man is, consciously or 
unconsciously, a process of apperception, inasmuch as every act 
of attention involves the appercipient process, 

Ser K, Lange, Vehcr Apperception (6th cd rev. Leipzig, 1899), 
trans E E Brown (Boston, 1893) ; G F. Stout, Analytic Psychology, 
bk 11 ch viii ist ed (i8o6), later ed. (1902) ; E. N. MacQueen, The 
Distribuiion 0} Attention (1917) 

APPERLEY, CHARLES JAMES (1777-1843), English 
spiortsman and sporting writer, belter known as “Nimrod,” the 
pseudonym under which he published his works on the chase 
and the turf. The most important of his works are. Remarks on 
the Condition of nunten, the Choice of Horses, etc (1831); 
The Chase, the Turf and the Road (originally written for the 
Quarterly Review) (1837); Memoirs of the Life of the Late 
John Mytton (1837); Nimrod’s Northern Tour (1838); Nimrod 
Abroad (1842); The Horse and the Hound (a reprint from the 
7th edition of The Encyclopcedia Britanmca) (1842); Hunt- 
ing Reminiscences (1S43). 

APPERT, FRANCOIS (<l 1840), French inventor, dis- 
covered the method of preserving food by enclosing it.in hermeti- 
cally sealed tins, and wrote a book enlitletl Art de conserver les 
substances animates et vegetates. 

APPETITE, an emotion of distinctive conscious ciuality, ac- 
companying the anticipation, acquisition and assimilation of food 
or other objects of desire Physiologists have shown that the 
conscious experience of appetite is quite ditlerent from hunger, 
both with respect to the sensations involved and also with resjxrct 
to the mechanisms involvecl in the genesis of the sensations (sec 
Hunger) A psychological view^ of appetite maintains that it is 
one of the two basic, compound emotions, the other being love 
Appetite emotion is said to have two parts, or aspects, desire, or 
active appetite emotion, and satisfaction, or passive appetite 
emotion (see Emotions, A.nalysis of). Dc.sire consists of com- 
pliance with hunger pangs, and dominant drive for food Satis- 
faction consists of successful dominance over hunger pangs, made 
possible by simultaneous compliance with the food eaten. Hunger 
pangs are regarded as the inherent stimulus mechanism which com- 
pels the brain and body to act in a certain way, and so build up 
the psychoneural pattern of appetite emotion in the brain centres 
Once appetite emotion is learned, it is felt toward money, clothes 
and material possessions of all sorts 

See A J Carlson, The Control of Hunger in Health and Disease; 
W. M. Marston, Emotions of Normal People. 

APPIA,VIA, a high road from Rome to Campania and lower 
Italy, constructed 312 b c by the censor Appius Claudius Caecus 
It first ran only to Capua (132m ) but was prolonged to Beneven- 
tum, Venusia, Tarentum and Brunclisium, probably reaching the 
last-named place by 244 b c. The original road was no doubt only 
gravelled (glarca strata) ; in 298 b c a footpath was laid saxo 
quadrato from the Porta Capena of Rome to the temple of Mars, 
about im. from the gate. Three years later, however, the whole 
road was paved with silex, from the temple to Bovillae, and in 191 
B c the first mile from the gate to the temple was similarly 
treated. The first few miles are flanked by tombs, etc. (See L. 
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Canina, Via Appta, Rome, 1S53 ) To Terracina it was almost 
straight, with steep gradients in the Alban hills Aricia still has 
one of Its fine embankments At Forum Appii it entered the 
Pomptine mar.shes, that this portion (19m. long, hence called 
Decennovium) belonged to the oiiginal road was pro\cd by the 
discovery at Ad Medias (Mesa) ot a milestone of about 250 bc. 
A still older road ran along the foot of the Volscian mountains, 
past Cora, Norba and Setia; this served as the post road until 
(he end of the i8lh century. At the time of Strabo and Horace, 
however, it was (he practice to tra\el by canal from Forum .Xiipii 
to Lucus Feroniae; Nerva and Trajan i)a\ed the road and re- 
paired the bridges in this section. Theodnne in ad 486 made 
similar repairs, but in the middle ages it was impassable and w'as 
only renewed by Pius VI The older roail crossed the back of the 
hill at the foot of which Terracina stands Beyond Fundi it 
passed through the mountains to Forniiac, thence by Minturnae 
and Smuessa (towns of the Aurunci which had been conquered 
m 314 BC ) to Capua. 

Between Capua and Beneventum (32m ) the mail passed near 
the defile of Caudium (See Caudine Forks ) 'I'he modem high 
road follows the ancient line, and three well-preserved bridges 
still ser\'c it. The part from Rome to Beneventum is described by 
Sir R. Colt Hoare, Classical Tour through Italy, p 57 seq (Lon- 
don, 1819). (See T. Ashby’s Melanges de I'kiole Frani^aise dc 
Rome [1903!, p 375 seq ) From Beneventum to Brundisium by 
(he Via Appia, through Venusia and Tarentum, was 202m Hardly 
any traces of the ancient road are now to be seen. A shorter 
route, more fitted for mule traflic, though Horace drove along 
part of it,' ran by Aequum Tiituum, Aecae, Hcrdoniac, Canusium, 
Barium and Gnatia, it was made into a mam road by Trajan, 
and took the name Via Traiana There are important remains of 
bridges along it. (See T. Ashby and R Gardner, Fapeis, Bntnh 
School, Rome viii. (1916], 104 seq ) The original road between 
Beneventum and Acclanum (15m ) was restored by Hadrian. 
Under Diocletian and Maximian a road (the Via Hcrculia) was 
made from Aequum Tuticum to Pons Aufidi near Venusia, where 
it crossed the Via Appia and went on into Lucania, through Poten- 
tia and Grumentum, to join the Via Popilia near Ncrulurn. 
Though it must have lost much of its importance through the 
construction of the V’la Trai.ina, the last portion from Tarentum 
to Brundi.sium was restored by Constantine about ad 315. 

The Via Appia was the most famous of Roman roads, Statius 
calls it longer urn regina viariwi, the queen of long-distance roads. 
It was administered under the empire by a curator of praetorian 
rank, as were the other important roads of Italy. Milestones and 
other inscriptions about its repair arc known. 

APPIAN of Alexandria (Gr ’Avririai/os), Roman historian, 
flourished during the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus 
Pius. He tells us that, after having filled the chief oflices m his 
native place, he repaired to Rome, where he practised as an ad- 
vocate. When advanceil in years he obt .lined, by the good olTiccs 
of his friend Front o, the dignity of imperial procur.ilor — it is 
supposed in Egypt His work (*Pw/iaixd) in 24 books, written in 
Greek, is rather a number of monographs than a connected history. 
It gives an account of v.irious people and countries from the 
earliest times down to their incorporation into the Roman empire. 
Besides a preface, there are extant 11 complete books and con- 
siderable fragments In spite of its unattractive .style, the work 
is very valuable, especially for the period of the civil wars 

Echtio pnneeps, 1551; Schweighauser, 1785, Bckker, i8>;2 , Mendels- 
sohn, i878-iqo<;. Enf'li';h (ranv.l.ition<. by W B, 1578 (black letter); 
J D[.avicsl, 1O70; H. White, 1899 (Bohn’s Classical Library) , bk i. 
cd. by J L Strachan-Davidson, 1902. 

APPIANI, ANDREA ( 1754-1817), the best fresco paint- 
er of his age, was born at Milan. He was made pen.sioncd aitist 
to the kingdom of Italy by N.ipoleon, but lost his allowiince 
after the events of 1814 and fell into poverty His best pieces, 
which are in the church of Santa Maria presso San Cclso and the 

*From Beneventum he follow ed the Via Appia to Aeclanium thence, 
leaving the mam road, he v\ent to the left to Ausciilum (“quod ver.su 
dicere non cst,” 1 e , which will not go into a hexameter) , the mod 
Ascoli Satriano, by a by-road, later called Via Aurchsi Aerlanensis 
and on to Herdomae, whore he joined the line of the later Via Traiana. 
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royal palace at Milan, almost rival those of his great master 
Correggio. He is known as “the elder,” to distinguish him from 
his great-nephew Andrea Appiani (1817-05), an historical paint- 
er at Rome. Other painters of the same name were Niccolo 
Appiani (c 1510) and Francesco Appiani (1704-1792). 

APPIN, coast district, Argyllshire, Scotland, bounded w'cst by 
Loch Linnhe, south by Loch Creran, east by Benderloch and 
Lome districts, and north by Loch Lcven. It measures 14m 
N E — S W. by 7m in breadth. The coast is bcautilul, and inland 
the country is rugged and mountainous 'I'he streams ('oe and 
Laroch flow into Loch Leven, Duror and Salachan into Loch 
Linnhe, and Iota and Creran into Loch Creran. The leading indus- 
try is slate and granite quarrying Ballachulish, Duror and Appin 
are the principal villages Balhuhulish and Fort Appin are ports 
of call for steamers, and (he LMS branch line from Connel 
Ferry to Ballachulish runs through the coast land. Appin was 
the country of a branch of the Stewarts 

APPLAUSE, the exiiression of aiiproval by flapping of hands, 
or otherwise Among civilized nations applause has been sub- 
ject to certain conventions. The Romans had a set ritual of 
applause for public performances, expressing degrees of ap- 
proval- snapping the finger and thumb, clapping with the flat or 
hollow palm, waving the flap of the toga, or a handkerchief. At 
the close of the play, the chief actor called out “Valete et plau- 
dite'” and the audience chanted their applause. This was often 
organized and paid for When Christianity became fashionable 
the customs of the theatre were transferred to the churches 
Paul of Samosata encouraged the congregation to applaud his 
preaching by waving linen cloths Applause of the rhetoric of 
popular preachers became an established custom destined to dis- 
apfKMr under the influence of a more reverent spirit. The insti- 
tution of the claque, people hired by performers to applaud 
them, discredited the custom, and indiscriminate applau.se has 
been felt as an intolerable interruption to serious performances 

APPLE, the fruit of Pyrus Mains, a member of the Pomot- 
deae division of the family Roiacene It is perhaps the most 
widely cultivated and best known fruit of temperate climates, it 
is closely allu'd to the pear (Pyrus commums) In its wild state, 
the crab-apple, it is widely distributed throughout Europe and 
wvo.torn Asia, reaching the latitude of Troncihjem in Norway. The 
cultivated a{)ple-tree grows to a moderate size and has spreading 
branches with oval, toothed leaves and flowers in an inflorescence 
of a “flat-topped” type (corymb). It is more successfully cul- 
tivated in higher latitudes than any other fruit tree although its 
blossoms are very susceptible to injury by frost; it comes into 
flower, however, much later than the jie.ir or apricot and so avoids 
to a great extent night frosts which would interfere w'ith the set- 
ting of the fruit. The best fruit is produced in a hot summer 
climate such as that of Canada and the United States. Apart 
from Europe and America the fruit is now cultivated in South 
Africa, Auslralia, New Zealand, northern India and China. 

Apples have been cultiv'atcd in Cireat Britain probably since the 
period of the Roman occupation It is calculated that about 2,000 
kinds can be distinguished. According to the purposes for which 
they are suitable, they can be classed as — dessert, culinary, and 
cider apples The principal dessert apples are the Pippins, of which 
there are numerous varieties. As culinary apples, besides Rennets 
and other dessert kinds, Codlins and Bitfins are cultivated. In 
England, Herefordshire and Devon are famous for the cultivation 
of cider apples, and the manufacture oT cider (q v ) is an impor- 
tant industry Cider is also extensively prepared in Normandy 
and Holland Verjuice is the fermented juice of crabapples. 

A large trade in the importation of apples is carried on in Brit- 
ain, imports voming chiefly from French. Belgian and Dutch 
growers, and from Canada, the United States, Australia, New 
Zealand and South i\frica. 

The apple may be propagated by seeds to obtain stocks for 
grafting and also for the jiroduction of new varieties. The estab- 
lished sorts are usually increased by budding and grafting. The 
choice of the right stock is of great importance; it is fortunately 
now possible to obtain in England jK-digree stocks Some stocks 
restrict markedly the growth of the scion while others allow it 
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to develop strongly and vigorously. The apple will thrive in any 
good, well-drained soil, the best being a calcareous loam, it should, 
however, be not less than i8in. deep When the soil is poor it 
should be well manured. In planting an orchard standard trees 
should not be planted at less than 25-3oft apart according to the 
fertility of the soil and the type of variety. Half standard trees 
.should be planted 20-24ft. apart. Bush trees can be 12-1 8ft. 
.apart; these should be on proper dwarf stocks, such as some 
Paradise stocks 

“Cordons” are trees trained (0 a single main stem without 
branches but with “spurs” growing from the main stem “Double 
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Apple gathering in a Maryland, u s a . orchard the ripe 

FRUIT IS PACKED INTO BARRELS AND SOME OF IT SENT TO THE CITY 
TO BE SOLD, WHILE THE REMAINING SUPPLY IS STORED AWAY FOR HOME 
USE DURING THE WINTER MONTHS 

Cordons” have two main stems trained in oppo.site directions The 
apple may also be grown as an “espalier” tree, a form which 
does not require much lateral space The ordinary trained trees 
for espaliers and walls should be planted 20ft apart 
The fruit of the ajiple is produced on spurs which form on the 
branchlets of two years old and upv/arcls, and continue fertile 
for a series of years The principal pruning should be performed 
in sumincT The general winter pruning may t.akc place any time 
from the beginning of November to the beginning of March in 
open w'cather 

The apple is subject to attack by a' large number of pests 
Canker is one of the commonest, in which the stem and branches 
are attacked; it is due to a species of fungus (Ncctria) Silver 
leaf (due to Stereum purpureum) in which the leav'cs show a 
silvery hue but no other sign of disease is found on the .ipple 
though not so commonly as on the plum Trees grown on heavy 
soil or ill-drained land are particularly liable to canker badly as 
are also particular varieties. Scab which affects both fruit and 
leaves is another common fungal disease due to Venturia tnae- 
qualis. Brown rot may also be troublesome American blight 
or woolly aphis attacks the apple and affected trees show a white 
cottony substance on the bark; canker often follows an attack 
by this insect The codlin moth and the apple sawfly attack the 
fruit, the young maggots entering the fruit anfl eating holes in 
the substance of the apple The wanter moth, the March moth, 
the mottled umber moth and the lackey moth are other insect 
pests; for the first three grease banding is of value 

Apples for table use have a sweet, juicy pulp and rich aro- 
matic flavour, while in those suitable for cooking the flesh has the 
property of doming a soft pulpy mass when baked or boiled. 

Varieties approved for Great Britain arc. Dessert (roughly 
in order of ripening): Beauty of Bath, Irish Peach. Worcester 
Pearmain, Allington Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Blenheim 
Orange, Ribston Pippin Culinary (roughly in order of ripening) ; 
Lord SufBeld, Pott’s Seedling, Cox’s Pomona, Stirling Castle, 
Bramley’s Seedling, Newton Wonder, Lane’s Prince Albert 
Many exotic fruits, having nothing in common with the apple 
are known by that name, eg, the Balsam apple, Momordica 
bahamina; the custard apple (qv) Anona squamoui, the rose 
apple, various species of Eugenia; the pineapple (qv) Ananas 
sativus; the star apple, Chrysophyllum Cainito; and the apples of 
Sodom, Solatium sodomemn. 
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Bibliography. — ^For infonnation as to the characteristics which dis- 
tinguish the different varieties see E. A. Bunyard, A Handbook of 
Hardy Fruits — Apples and Pears (1920}. For further horticultural 
information see J. Vercier, Arboriculture fruitiire (1912), and G. 
Nicholson, Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening (1885-1904) For 
commercial fruit-growing see J, W. Morton, Practical Fruit Grow- 
ing (1925). For general botany see W. W. Robbins, The Botany of 
Crop Plants (Philadelphia, and ed 1924). (V. H B) 

APPLE GROWING, UNITED STATES 

Although more than 7,500 varieties of American apples are re- 
corded, those most desirable for planting are limited to a much 
smaller number Nurserymen offer for sale to planters several 
hundred varieties every year, each one of which may have some 
characteristic to recommend it, but there are perhaps not more 
than so varieties of prime commercial importance m the United 
States, and the prospective planter would do well to choose 
from this comparatively small group 

There is a tendency to reduce the number of varieties of all 
fruit grown for commerce, and there are good economic reasons 
for this in the rase of apples The wrongly planted orchard is 
doomed to failure no matter how favourable the other conditions. 
The fundamental question is the adaptability to the conditions 
under which the apples are to be grown It is interesting in 
this connection to point out the apparent inlluence of the length 
of the growing season on variety distribution. The different sec- 
tions of the United States which have growing seasons of approxi- 
mately the same length successfully grow the .same varieties 
Varieties well adapted to Virginia, southern Ohio and Missouri 
and the country to the southward are equally well adapted to the 
Pacific north-west, although soil, moisture, humidity and tempera- 
ture conditions are difterent On the other hand, an entirely dif- 
ferent group is well adapted to conditions where the total grow- 
ing season is shorter. Thus varieties which flourish in the north- 
east are not suited to Virginia and the Pacific north-west. Varie- 
ties such as York Imperial, VVinesap, Arkansas (Mammoth Black 
Twig), Yellow Newtown, Stayman Winesap and Rome Beauty 
require a fairly long growing season to reach good condition and 
high quality Others, such as Grimes Golden, seem to develop 
the best quality and appearance if the end of the normal growing 
period comes while the weather is still fairly warm. 

Having selected a group suitable to his location, the planter 
then needs to consider certain other requirements, such as 
flavour, shiiipmg, storage qualities and ability to meet market 
demand and compete successfully with fruit offered by other sec- 
tions of the country at the same time Apples intended for long- 
distance shipment would be of little value, however fine their 
flavour, if they lacked good shipping quality A variety maturing 
in July, however desirable for that season, would be utterly value- 
less if long-keeping quality was wanted Some varieties act dif- 
ferently in different regions For in<5tance, the Baldwin, Delicious 
and Jonathan apples which ripen in September, and are really 
autumn or early winter varieties in districts with a long growing 
season, do not ripen until well into October in sections having 
shorter growing seasons, and consequently become good mid- 
winter or later winter storage varieties there 

Not all desirable qualities are to be found in any one variety 
or even in several varieties It is well to remember, however, 
that apple production is no longer .seasonal Apples are now an all- 
year crop, and different varieties are required in the same orchard 
to meet the demand for early summer, midsummer, autumn or 
late winter apples, as well as for red or yellow apples and apples 
that are good for eating, cooking or cider-making Horticultur- 
ists are constantly attempting to develop new varieties to meet 
certain needs Recently there have been developed for the first 
time several red summer apples that are even earlier than the 
earliest yellow apple — the Yellow Transparent. Thus the public 
preference for a red apple will soon be satisfied throughout the 
entire season. 

For home use the apple is grown in every section of the coun- 
try that has a temperate climate, but it cannot stand extreme 
heat or cold A few apples are grown on higher elevations of the 
Gulf States, except in Florida Practically no apples are grown 
in large areas of the Great Plains, in the high and cold mountain 
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sections of the West, or in the low, hot portions of Arizona and 
California The following are some of the more important vari- 
eties generally recommended for specific regions : 

For Maine. Yermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and New York. McIntosh, Baldwin, Wealthy and De- 
licious for all States, Northern Spy for all but (Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, and Wagener for all but Maine and Vermont 
For Pennsylvania. W'estern Mar\land, West Virginia and Ohio: 
Stayman Winesap. Delicious. Giimes Golden and Jonathan for 
all States; Oldenburg and Yellow Transparent for all but Penn- 
sylvania, and Rome Beauty, Baldwin and Northern Spy for all 
but western Maryland. 

For Delaware, New Jersey, Virginia and eastern Maryland. 
Yellow Transparent. Oldenburg. Grimes Golden, Jonathan, De- 
licious and Stayman W^inesap for all States; Rome Beauty and 
Paragon for all except eastern Maryland 
For North and South Carolina, Cieorgia, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. Delicious, Stayman W'lnesap and Winesap for all States; 
Rome Beauty for all but South Carolina and Tennessee, anil 
I’.iragon and Arkansas (Mammoth Black Twig) for all but Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky 

For Indiana, Illinois and Lower Peninsula of Michigan Jona- 
than and Grimes Golden for all States; Wealthy for Illinois and 
Michigan; Rome Beauty, Stayman W'inesap, Oldenburg. Yellow 
Transparent, Delicious and Winesap for Illinois and Indiana; 
Wagener, McIntosh, Red Canada and Northern Spy for Michi- 
gan, Wealthy, Mclnto.sh, North-western Greening and Wolf River 
for the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 

For Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansa.s. W'inesap, 
Jonathan, Grimes Golden, Stayman Winesap and Yellow Trans- 
parent for all States, York Imperial and Wealthy for Kansas and 
Missouri, Delicious for Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas 
For Minnesota, Wisconsin and northern Iowa Wealthy and 
North-western (Greening for all States; Brilliant and Tolman 
Sweet for northern Iowa; Oldenburg for northern Iowa and 
Minnesota; McIntosh and Fameusc for Wisionsin; and Delicious 
in a narrow area in south-eastern Minnesota and m .some sections 
of W'lsconsin 

For Nebraska, central Iowa and southern Iowa. Oldenburg, 
Jonathan and (Crimes Golden for all sections; Wealthy tor Ne- 
braska and central Iowa, Winesap and Delicious for Nebraska 
and southern Iowa, North-western Greening for central and 
southern Iowa; and Stayman Winesap, Virginia Beauty and York 
Imperial for Nebra.ska 

For Utah. Colorado and New Mexico. Delicious, Gano, Jona- 
than, Rome Beauty and Winter Banana are first choice, and 
Stayman Winesap, Paragon, Arkansas Black, Grimes Golden, 
Rhode Island Greening and North-western Greening arc second 
choice for Utah; Jonathan and Rome Beauty arc first choice, 
and Delicious, Grimes Golden and Winesap or Stayman Winesap 
are second choice for Colonido; Stayman Winesap, Delicious, 
Jonathan and Wilson Red June lor all altitudes in New Mexico; 
.Arkansas Black for low altitudes, and Rome Beauty, White Pear- 
mam and McIntosh for high altitudes in New Mexico 

For Washington, Oregon and Idaho. Winesap, Delicious and 
Winter Banana are first choice, and Jonathan, Esopus Spitzen- 
burg. Rome Beauty, Stayman Winesap, Black Ben and Yellow 
Newtown are .second choice for Washington; Winesap, Jonathan, 
Rome Beauty and Delicious are first choice for Oregon and Idaho; 
Arkansas Black, Stayman Winesap, Paragon and Winter Banana 
are second choice for Oregon; Yellow Transparent is first choice 
for Hood river valley in Oregon, and Esopus Spitzenburg, Arkan- 
sas Black, Delicious, Gravenstcin and Ortley are second choice 
For California. Red Astrachan, Gravenstcin, Yellow Bellflower, 
Yellow Newtown, Delicious, White Pearmain and Winter Banana 
for the coastal valleys; and Yellow Transparent, Red Astrachan, 
White Astrachan, Gravenstcin, Rome Beauty. Jonathan, De- 
licious, Winesap, Stayman Winesap, Esopus Spitzenburg, Arkan- 
sas Black, Grimes (iolden. Gano and Baldwin for the foothill 
and mountain sections 

For western Montana McIntosh, Delicious and Wealthy. 

See also article I'ruit Farming (L. S. R.) 
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Recipes. — ^The following are certain commonly required apple 
recipes — 

Apple Charlotte To make this dish, grease heavily a pie-dish 
and coat it with breadcrumbs Lay in it .ilternate layers of (i) 
thick slices of peeled and cored cooking apples, (2) a mixture 
of finely chopped suet, breadcrumbs and grated lemon rind. 
Brown sugar (to taste, but fairly thickly) should be scattered on 
the apple layers The whole should be covered with greased 
p.ijier and baked for about 7i5min in a moderate oven 

Apples, Preserved To preserve apples, boil the cores and 
skin of 8 lb. of apples with 6 lb of sugar m 6 pints of water for 
2? minutes Strain, add the apples (Ut in quarters, with the juice 
of three large lemons, and simmer until tender Store in air-tight 
jars 

Apple Same. To make this, heat, with oz of sugar and i oz. 
of butter, 1 lb. of apples (peeled, cored and chopped) If required, 
a very little water may be added, but this should be avoided, as 
apples are, anyway, chiefly water C'ook till tender, pass through 
a sieve, and re-heat If, at this iiomt, ',pt of whipjx'd cream is 
added, the sauce is often dignified with the name Chantilly. 

Apfd Stnidil, a (lerman apiile cake made of kneaded dough, 
spread with apples, nuts and spices and folded like a jelly roll. 
The cake is usually twisted into a figure of eight and baked in a 
.slow ovi'n 

Apple Turnover (or Pasty), a small apple pie, so called be- 
cause the crust consists of a single piece of paste folded through 
the centre either cross-wise or diagonally and turned over until 
the opposite edges meet 'Phe commercial apple turnover is a 
good .sized triangle of puff paste filled with thinly sliced apples 
When made at home, the apple turnover appeals in daintier sizes 
Shaped in .sejuares, half circles or triangles, its light and flaky 
crust is filled with apple .sauce, spiced with cinnamon, nutmeg and 
a bit of butter added for “richness ’’ 

APPLEBY, municipal borough and county town of West- 
morland, England, on the J. M .S R and a branch of the 
LNER Pop (icj2i) 1,785 It IS placed in the richly-wooded 
valley of the Eden, flanked on the north-east by spurs of Milburn 
loresL .ind Dufton and other fells, which rise to 2,600ft Appleby 
is not mentioned in any Saxon records, but after the Conquest 
it rose to importance as the head of the barony of Appleby 
whic'h extended over the eastern portion of the present county 
of Westmorland This barony formed part of the province of 
Carlisle granted by Henry I to Ranulf Meschin, who crc‘ctecl the 
castle at Appleby and made it his place of residence. The castle, 
placed on a hill above the town, was rebuilt in the 17th century 
It retains a fine Norman keep and is surrounded by a double 
moat, reminiscent of its position near the Border Appleby is a 
borough by prescription; and the burgesses were given the 
customs of York by Henry II The; impoverishment caused by 
Scottish raids led to its decline in the later middle ages Writers 
of the TOth and 17th centuries speak of it as a poor and insig- 
nificant village The castle was held for the royalists in the civil 
wars by Sir Philip Musgravc, and was the residence of Anne, 
C'ounte'.s of Pembroke, the last of the family of Clifford, which 
possessed grcsit estates in this part of England The modern 
incorporation dates from 1S85, with a mayor, four aldermen and 
12 councillors Area 1,876 acres 
APPLEGARTH, ROBERT (1834-1025), English trade 
union leader, was the son of a Shellielcl quartermaster After 
emigrating to the United States he returned to England and became 
the general secretary of the new Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners in 1862. He became the chief member of the 
group of officials, later called the “junta,” which imposed a new 
structure and policy upon the British trade-union movement 
Other prominent members were William Allan (engineers), Daniel 
Guile (ironfounclers), and Edwin Coulson (bricklayers). The new 
unions, in direct contrast to the old. had high friendly benefits and 
high subscriptions, rising to one shilling a week in some cases 
Almost absolute authority was granted to the central office, which 
was, for the first time, equipped with a regular staff, and a policy 
of conciliation and co-operation with the employers was pursued. 
In 1872, perceiving that the victory of his new principles was now 


assured, Applegarth resigned his office and entered business. But 
to the end of his very long life he retained an interest in Labour 
affairs and his advice was treated with great respect. 

Bibt lOGRAPuy. — See A. W Humphrey, Robert Applegarth (1913)* 
S. and B. Webb, History of Trade Untomsm (latest edn. 1920) ; R. W. 
Postgate, The Builders' History (1923). 

APPLETON, a city of Wisconsin, U S A , on the lower Fox 
river, about gom. N W. of Milwaukee, near Lake Winnebago, 
the largest and one of the most beautiful lakes of the State; the 
county seat of Outagamie county It is on Federal highway 41, 
and is served by the Chicago and North-Western, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St Paul and the Soo Line railways; and by 
steamboats on the river, connecting with lake steamers at Green 
Bay. The population was estimated in 11)27 at 21,140 (Census 
Bureau). 

The city is attractively laid out on high bluffs above the river 
It IS the centre of a rich live stock and dairy section, and has 
large paper-mills and other factories, utilizing power developed 
from the Fox river. The total value of its factory products in 1925 
was $i 7 ,.S 93 , 746 - 

Lawrence college (chartered 1847) occupies a campus of 6ac. 
in the heart of the city. The college was founded in 1846 by a 
gift of $10,000 from Amos Adams Lawrence (1814-86), a 
merchant of Boston, to the local conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal ('hurch, and was opened in 1849 I*' 1926-27 the 

enrolment was 1,106 

Appleton was settled in 1S33 and incorporated as a village 
in 1853 The villages of Grand Chute and Lawesburg were con- 
solidated with it to form a city, which was chartered in 1857. 
Appleton also, like the college, was named alter a Boston 
merchant, Samuel Appleton, who owned part of the original town 
plot and contributed generously to the college library 
APPLETON, NATHAN (1 77(1-1861), Ami»rican merchant 
and politician, was born in New Ipswich (NH 1, Oct 0, 1779. 
He was educated in the New Ipswich academy, and in 1794 en- 
tered mercantile life in Boston, in the employment of his brother, 
Samuel (1706-1853), a successful and benevolent man of busi- 
ness, with whom he was in partnership from iSoo to i8oq He 
co-operated with Francis C Lowell and others in introducing the 
power-loom and the manufacture of cotton on a large scale into 
the United States, a factory being es(abli.shed at Waltham (Mass.) 
in 1814, and another in 1822 at Lowell (Mass ), of which city 
he was one of the founders. He was a member of the general 
court of Mass.ichusetts in 1816, 1821, 1822, 1824 and 1827, and 
in 1831-33 and 1842 of the national House of Representatives, 
in which he was prominent as an advocate of protective duties. 
He died in Boston, July 14, 186 1. 

His son, Thomas Gold Appteton (1812-1884), who gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1831, had some reputation as a writer, an artist 
and a patron of the fine arts, but was better known for his witti- 
cisms, one of which, the oft-quoted “Good Americans, when they 
die, go to Paris,” is sometimes attributed to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. He published some poems, and, in pro.se, Nile Journal 
(1876), Syrian Sunshine (1877), Windfalls, (1878), and Chequer- 
Work <1879) 

See the memoir of Nathan Appleton bv Robert C Winthrop (Bos- 
ton, 1861) , and Susan Hale’s Life and Letters of Thomas Gold Apple- 
ton (1885). 

APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY is that branch of technical 
service in which the facts and methods of the science of psy- 
chology are applied to the practical alfairs of life. Its boundary 
lines are vague because it merges imperceptibly into the realm 
of the pure science of psychology, and especially because the 
range of possible and actual applications is so extensive In fact, 
just as ev'cryone considers himself somewhat of a psychologist, 
so everyone considers himself somewhat of an applied psycholo- 
gist. For these reasons applied psychology has suffered probably 
more than other applied sciences from the practices of pretenders 
and charlatans. The popular conception formed from these con- 
tacts is liable to be cheap and erroneous. 

History of Applied Psychology. — ^The very beginnings of 
applied psychology are discoverable in the work of Charles Dar- 
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win, who, in the realm of organic life, sought out variations from 
individual to individual and from species to species, and em- 
phasized the importance of these variations. Francis Gallon 
extended the search for variation into the realm of mental life 
{Inquiries into Human Faculty, 1883), and found individual 
differences as interesting and as significant as those found by 
Darwin in physical forms and behaviour. The earliest differences 
pointed out by Galton had some practical bearing, although it 
remained for Cattcll, Binet and their followers to seek and 
measure differences in human traits which have a more immediate 
practical application, such as the differences in intelligence, re- 
action time, judgment, etc. 

The first clearly formed applications of psychology arose with 
the recognition that differences among individuals and among 
groups meant differences in adjustment to situations in everyday 
life, and that improvements in adjustment must come either 
through a control of environmental influences or through a modi- 
fication of the individual or the group Experimental laboratory 
methods were applied directly to the measurement of the sensory 
capacities, memory, attention and fatigue of school children in 
the field of education As the inadequacies and limitations of 
these purely scientific procedures revealed themselves in the 
practical setting, methods were devised to meet practical needs 
more directly Foremost among the pioneers were Binet and 
Simon, who developed tests for the measurement of intelligence 
by depaiting from traciilional laboratory technique and building 
tests out of the experiences of the everyday life of the child {The 
Development of Intelligence in Children, 1905); and Cattell, 
who originated the order of merit method for the measurement 
of mental products {The Psycholoi^ical Researches of James 
MiKeen Cattell, 1914). Credit should be given also to the so- 
called efficiency engineers who analysed industrial tasks and 
measured the efficiency of different individuals to perform them 
They have contributed largely to the development of applied 
psychology by their attitude toward practical problems. 

The R61e of Measurement in Applied Psychology. — ^The 
most outstanding characteristic of applied psychology is the par! 
played by measurement, which takes two forms, (i) The tests 
or instruments for the measurement of individual, group, class, 
sex and race dilferences in capacity and achievement. {2) Statis- 
tical methods needed for the standardization and validation of the 
tests and for the analysis and synthesis of the variable products 
yielded by the tests 'Fhe construction of tests has become a highly 
technical task, and their proper administration and interpretation 
require special psychological training The statistical methods of 
treating biological data have been modified and developed {see the 
works of Karl Pearson, Charles Spearman and T L Kelley) to 
meet the special requirements for the measurement of general 
tendencies of behaviour and their inter-relationships. 

Divisions of Applied Psychology. — Certain arbitrary, but 
well-recognized divisions of the field of applied psychology have 
developed through the demands of practical life and through the 
expression of interests of investigators. This classification is 
neither logical nor complete, and will be reconstructed and ex- 
panded as the number of ajjplied psychologists increases and as 
research data accumulate. The major divisions are Educational 
Psycholofiy, Vocational Psychology, Industrial Psychology, Busi- 
ness Psychology, Legal Psychology and Medical Psychology. In 
addition to these there are other less well defined or less active 
divisions, such as the psychology of religion and the psychology 
of aesthetics Then, there are the more highly specialized fields 
which do not readily fall into any of the above major or minor 
classes, such as the psychology of music, the psychology ot 
athletics, the psychology of play, military psychology, the psy- 
chology of the deaf, the blind and the otherwise handicapped 
Finally, there arc innumerable special psychological problems 
growing out of the daily life of the individual which have sig- 
nificance for his success, and warrant systematic investigation, 
.such as the psychology of suggestion, of morale, of automobile 
and aeroplane accidents, and the psychological effects of drugs 
and stimulants The characteristics of the major divisions will be 
indicated. 
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Educational Psychology. — The field of education represents 
the first practical activity in which psychology was systematically 
applied. So numerous and important have these applications 
become that “the act of teaching is now generally recognized to 
be based primarily upon the science of psychology “ It forced 
attention upon the individual as the unit for instruction, and 
impelled educators to adapt their mcthod.s of teaching to suit him. 
Furthermore, it brought about the analysis of such school subjects 
as arithmetic into a large number of simple processes ami opera- 
tions, each of which must be cared for in the programme ol 
instruction 

Along with this recognition of the individual, there goes the 
need for facilitating his progress and for measuring the rate of 
his progress The facts of learning especially are constantly being 
canvassed for means of improving the conditions for learning, 
and elaborate test instruments are being devised for the 
measurement of pupils' achievement Such facts as distribution 
of learning time, amount to be learned at a given time, the use 
of recitations, and other aids to learning are known to every 
teacher Almost as widespread is the use of the various hand- 
writing, composition, drawing and other scales for measuring 
accomplishment of school children {See Educatio.val Psy- 
ciroLot.Y ) 

Vocational Psychology is concerned with the selection and 
guidance of individuals with respect to the vocation for which 
they are best fitted. Guidance and selection, to be adeejuately 
administered, require the analysis of the various occupations to 
determine the qualities that are needed for success in them, and 
the constrm tion of measuring instruments to test for the pre.sence 
of these qualities in the individual The greatest progress has 
been made in the direction of finding the amount of intelligence 
that is required for various vocations, and in measuring the 
degree of intelligence that a person possesses It is possible at 
present to estimate with some assurance the minimum of in- 
telligence recjuired for success in college work, for success in the 
professions, and for succe.ss in some of the .skilled and unskilled 
trades Satislactoiy tests have also been devised for more highly 
specialized capacities, such as musical ability, motor .skills and 
executive ability The inea.surement of the traits of character and 
temperament which are recognized to play a vital part m success 
m life olfers more serious difficulties than the me.isurement of 
the inicllectual traits, ami little can be done for practical guidance 
in these respects at present. In a somewhat similar state is the 
eftort to measure interest, although some progress is being made 
through the simple listing of interests in specific situations, and 
then weighing them empirically according to their prognostic 
value for a given vocation Vocational psychology should be 
credited with the demonstration of the inadequacy of many 
widely used vocational devices, such as the analysis of h.indwrit- 
ing, physiognomy, interviews and letters of application {sec Vo- 
c’ATioxAL Psychology ) 

Industrial Psychology embraces the problem of so fitting 
the worker to his work that the maximum of production shall 
be obtained with the least expenditure of energy This branch 
of applied psychology has been influenced to a great degree by 
the efficiency engineers, and it is they who have set m.any of the 
problems which have engaged the interests of the psychologist 
Foremost among these problems are the economics to be gained 
by the analysis of work by means of time and motion studies 
They reveal waste of motion through the improper jilacing of 
materials, improperly directed movements and the uneconomical 
routing of work generally Laboratory and field studies have 
shown the economies of properly distributed work and rest 
schedules, and of the control of such environmental conditions 
as ventilation, illumination and distracting noises The results of 
attention to such matters, when measured in terms of output of 
work, have shown surprisingly large percentages of increase 
These changes have been found in most cases to produce their 
effects gradually, a period of six months being required in certain 
instances to attain the total benefit from a change of work 
schedule. Not all the changes introduced into working conditions 
by the efficiency engineer are justified on psychological grounds. 
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Too high a degree of specialization and standardization of func- 
tion may lead to a monotonous routine that requires some cor- 
rective in the best interests of the worker, from the standpoint 
of the applied psychologist, more attention should be paid to the 
satisfaction to which the worker is entitled than is generally paid 
to that important matter (?cr Industrial Psychology) 

Business Psychology. — This branch of applied psychology 
should include all problems concerned with the distribution of 
goods. After deducting, howexer, all ciuestions of selection of 
employes, and all questions of production, there remains primarily 
the task of accjuainting the public with the goods that are avail- 
able for distribution, namely, advertising and selling. Of these, 
advertising has received by far the major interest. This is pri- 
marily due to the fact that good advertising lends itself readily 
to study and analysis, both in the field and m the laboratory, while 
good selling remains a more intangible ciualily. The greatest 
contribution of psychology to advertising is to be found in the 
motivation of behaviour, — the fact that behaviour is determined 
by a series of cau.ses, some of which are within the control of the 
advertiser. Thus, the desire for self-assertion, for protection, 
for comfort, etc , are played upon effectively in the sale of a 
great variety of commodities All the facts of attention, per- 
ception, memory, teelmg, belief and suggestion which have been 
accumulated over years of laboratory work aie applicable directly 
to the problem of getting the attention of the reader, making a 
permanent im[)ressic)n upon him, and leading him to a favourable 
reaction tow’ard a given product. Field studies of the reactions of 
people to such mediums as the Saturday Evoniu}’ Post hav'e re- 
vealed much valuable information concerning the manner in 
which the altitude of (he reader may be affected by the use of 
colour, of large space, of unique illustrations, of so-called pre- 
ferred positions on the page and in the medium itself All the 
psychological principles which h.ive been applied to advertising 
arc equally applicalilc' to the problems of selling, excc*pt that 
greater flexibility is possible because of the direct contact between 
salesman and customer ( S(’e I’syc holoc.y of Advkrtising) 

Legal Psychology. — Modern psychology, as the study of 
human behaviour, has many points of contact with the law, al- 
though relatively few of them have been developed As far as 
prevention of crime is concerned, psychological analysis has 
thrown much light upon its determinants. Discarding the notion 
of responsibility as it is usually conceived, it has sought causes 
and contributing factors Contrary to common opinion, such 
hereditary factors as defective intelligence arc found to play a 
minor role, while social inheritance and environmental factois 
play a major part Even among the environmental forces, poverty 
is of slight influence compared with defective discipline in the 
home A psychological analysis of preventiv'e measures at present 
in force shows their weaknesses and sugge.sts methods for their 
improvement The est.iblishment of psychological clinics in con- 
nection with the courts and within the larger prisons furnishes 
the means of analysing causes of crime, and of determining a 
prison regime in accordance with (he needs of the individual 
prisoner 

The most interesting apiilications of psychology to the law are 
to be found in the field of evidence. The great work of Wigmore 
(Vnnctples of Judicial Proof, 1913) has shown the need of a 
sound conception of psychology in the interpretation of evidence. 
Every bit of evidence is definitely limited in its range and validity 
by (he sensory capacity, the perceptual power, the ability to 
judge and remember on the part of the observer Since these 
functions vary gieatly from individual to individual, it follows 
that evidence must be evaluated upon a knowledge of the limi- 
tations of the individual who is giving it 

The use of various device's lor detecting guilt or deception de- 
pends upon the influence of the consciousness of deception upon 
such psychological processes as blood pressure, breathing, psy- 
chogalvanic reaction and the speed of articulation. In laboratorj' 
tests of .such methods a surprising degree of accuracy in the 
detection of deception is attained The principles underlying 
these procedures have not yet attained sufficient scientific support 
to justify their use in the courts for the determination of guilt. 
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Medical Psychology. — Psychology and medicine have been 
closely associated for more than 50 years, and important con- 
tributions have been made in the field of mental diseases by both 
physicians and psychologists In spite of this, there has grown up 
no body of information definitely labelled as medical psychology, 
nor a group of specialists similar to those in the fields of industrial 
and vocational psychology. There are the psychiatrists and 
psychopathologists, who are interested in mental and nervous 
diseases from the medical rather than from the psychological 
point of view, and there are the specialists in abnormal psy- 
chology, who are usually psychologists. There is no provision in 
most medical schools for training in general psychology which 
would create the psychological point of view, and bring the 
physician and psychologi.st into closer contact. 

The elaborate system of psychoanalysis for the diagnosis and 
treatment of patients grew up without adequate contact with 
normal psychology, and many conflicts and misunderstandings 
have resulted therefrom Numerous important contributions to 
theory and practice m relation to mental disease have been made 
by psychologists from time to time, while hospitals and research 
institutions are coming to recognize the significance of psychologi- 
cal tests, and in some cases have appointed psychologists upon 
their staffs 

Organizations and Publications. — A number of organiza- 
tions have been established for the promotion of applied psy- 
chology, and for establishing contact betw-een the psychologist 
and (he problems of business and industry. Best known among 
these are the National Institute of Industrial Psychology (Lon- 
don), the Psychological Corporation and the Personnel Research 
Federation (New York city) The International Conference of 
Ps> chotechnics is a permanent organization which meets annually 
in different countries. As the name implies, it is truly inter- 
national in scope, with German, French and English as the recog- 
nized languages for communication In many countries there are 
institutions for promoting some special phase of applied psy- 
chology, as vocational guidance 
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ciples and Methods (1927), G. M Whipple, Manual of Mental and 
Physhal Tests (1921) t'or a presentation of the elements ot statistical 
methods ot treating biological data, see H R Garrett, Statistics in 
Psythology and lidutation (1926) , T. L Kelley, Statistical Methods 
(1923) E. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology (1914) , D Starch, 
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Pintnor, Inlelhgeme Testing (1923) , E. K Strong, “An Interest Test 
for Personnel Managers,” Journal of Personnel Research, vol. v , 
pp. 104, 231; (1926), H E Burtt, Employment Psychology (1926); 
C. H. Griffiths, Fundamentals of Vocational Psychology (1924) , 
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Industrial Fatigue Research Board of London; H C. Hink, Employ- 
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ing (1925) ; E. K. Strong, The Psychology of Selling and Advertising 
(192:5) For books on legal psychology see S. S. Glueck, Mental 
Disorder and the Criminal Law (1925) ; C Murchison, Criminal 
Intelligence (1926) ; W M. Marston, “Ps>chological Possibilities in 
the Deception Tests,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
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Criticisms of the Freudian Psychology,” Journal of Abnormal Psy- 
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Study of .Association in Insanity,” American Journal of Insanity, 
vol Iwii (1919) ; S. I. Franz, Handbook of Mental Examinations 
(1919). See also H D. Kitsnn, “Vocational Guidance in Europe,” 
School and Scuietv, \o\ xvi , p. 645 ff (1922) (ATP) 

APPOGGIATURA, a musical term for a melodic ornament, 
a grace-note prefixed to a principal note and printed in small 
character (from Ital. appoggiare, to lean upon). The effect is to 
shorten the principal note, by taking away the time-value of the 
appoggiatura prefixed to it. There are two kinds, the long appog- 
giatura, now usually printed as played, and the short, where the 
suspension of the principal note is scarcely perceptible; the latter 
is now often called (not quite accurately) an acciaccatura (qv) 
APPOINTMENT, POWER OF, in English law, an author- 
ity reserved by or limited to a person by a legal instrument, to 
dispose, either wholly or partially, either for his own benefit or 
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for that of others, of an interest in property which is not his owti 
under that instrument Such powers are either general or limited. 
A general power is one which the appointor may exercise in favour 
of any person he pleases. It is obvious that such a power is very 
nearly equivalent to ownership, and consequently the property 
involved shares the liabilities of ownership as regards e.xecution 
of judgments, bankruptcy and death duties A limited jwwcr is 
one which can only be exercised in fav'our of certain specified 
persons or classics, but by the Powers Amendment Act 1874 
donee of the power is no longer obliged to appoint a share to each 
object of the power. 

By the Wills Act 1S37 ^ will made pursuant to the requirements 
of that statute shall be a valid e.xecution of a power of appoint- 
ment by will, notwithstanding that some additional form or 
solemnity is required by the instrument creating the |iower (sre 
Wills). As regards appointments by deed, the Law of Property 
Amendment Act 1859 enacts that a deed attested by two witnesses 
shall, so far as execution and attestation go, be a valid exercise 
of a power to appoint by deed The courts of equity also will 
interfere in some cases of defective execution in order to c.iriy 
out the intentions of the settlor where the defect is not of the 
essence of the power, but is a mere formality 

A power of appointment if exercised must be exercised bom 
fide, otherwise it will be void as fraudulent Where an execution 
is partly fraudulent an<l partly valid the court will, if possible, 
separate the two and only revoke that which is fraudulent, if. 
however, the two parts are not separable the whole is void By 
s 157 of the Law of Property Act 1925 protection is given to a 
purchaser in good faith The doctrine of Election (qv) applies 
to appointments under powers 

The appointment must m law be read into the instrument creat- 
ing the power in lieu of the power itself Thus an appointor under 
A limited power cannot appoint to any ixTson to whom the donor 
could not have appointed by reason of the rule against per- 
petuities, but this is not so in the case of a general power, for 
there the appointor is virtually owner of the property appointed 
In applying this rule to appointments a distinction arises between 
powers created by deed and will, for a deed speaks from the date 
of its execution but a will from the death of the testator, and 
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The home of wilmer mclean at afpomattox where, on April 9 
1865, gen. lee and LT.-GEN GRANT SIGNED THE TERMS OF SURRENDER 
THAT ENDED THE CONFEDERACY AND BROUGHT THE CIVIL WAR TO A 
CLOSE NEGOTIATIONS TOOK PLACE IN THE FRONT ROOM TO THE LEFT 
OF THE CENTRAL DOORWAY 

SO limitations bad when the will was made may have become 
good when it comes into operation Since the Conveyancing Act 
1881 (now Law of Property Act 1925, s 155, 156) all powers may 
be released by the donees thereof, unless the power is coupled 
with a trust in respect of which there is a duty cast on the 
donee to exercise it; and this is so even though the donee gets a 
benefit by such release as one entitled in default of appointment, 
for this is not a fraud upon the power. 

APPOMATTOX COURT HOUSE, a village of Appo- 
maftox county, Virginia, U.S A , 25m E of Lynchburg, in the S 


part of the state. It is served by the Norfolk and Western rail- 
way. The village was the scene of the surrender of the Confeder- 
ate Army of Northern Virginia under General Robert E. Lee to 
the Federal forces under Lieutenant-General U. S Grant on Sun- 
day, April 9, 1865. The terms were, “the officers to give their 
individual paroles not to take up arms against the government 
of the United States until properly exchanged, and each com- 
pany or regimental commander to sign a like parole for the men of 
their commands,” . . . neither "side arms of the ofiuers nor their 
private horses or baggage” to be surrendered, ami, as many 
privates in the Confederate Army owned horses ami mules, all 
horses and mules claimed by men in the Confederate Army to be 
left in their possession 

APPONYI, ALBERT, Cou.nt (1846- ), Hungarian 

statesman, the most distinguished member of .in ancient noble 
lamily, dating back to the 13th ccntur>’, and son of the ch.uuellor 
Gyorgy Apponyi (1808-99) and the accomplished and saintly 
Countess Julia Sztaray, was born at I’cst on May 29, 1846 Edu- 
laled at the Jesuit seminary at Kalksburg and at the universities 
of Vienna and Pest, a long foreign tour completed his curriculum, 
and at Pans he made the acquaintance of Montalcmbert, a kin- 
dred spirit, whose infiuence on the young Apponyi was pennanent. 
He entered parliament in 1S72 as a liberal Catholic, attaching him- 
self at first to the Deak party; but the feudal and ultramontane 
traditions of his family circle profoundly modified, though they 
could never destroy, his popular ideals On the break up of the 
Deak party he attached himself to the conservative group which 
followed Baron Pal Senynyey (1824-88) and e\enlually became 
Its leader. Until 1905 Count Albert w’as constantly m opposition, 
but m Ma> of that year he consented to take otlice in the second 
Wekcrle ministry From iQoO-io he was Minister of Education 
m the Wekerlc Cabinet lie succeeded Kossuth as president of 
the party of Hung.irian Independence and advocated universal 
suftrage At the out bleak of the World War he adopted the stand- 
point of a “truce of God” with reg.ird to all internal dissensions 
He retired into private life after the outbreak of the revolution of 
Oct i()i8. In 1910 he was elected as a non-party deputy to the 
National Assembly and was head of the Hungarian peace delega- 
tion m Pans. He became a member of the League of Nations 
Union and in 1924 and 1925 represented Hungary at the Assem- 
blies of the League of Nations, where his magnetic oratory made a 
great impression He stamls above rather than outside parly poli- 
tics, and his aulhoiily as the “Grand Old Man” of the nation 
carries unusual moral weight. 

His published works include Rvcollectiom of a Statesman (1912) ; 
“Die reihtJuhc Naiur der Be/ichunicen /wischcn Osterreirh und 
Unu.irn” m the Ostrmtchische Rundschau (vol. 28) , in Hung.irian. 
My Memoirs' 30 yrar<!, vnl t, Youth, 2? years in Opposition (1Q22) 
Two v<»lumes of p.irhamenlary speeches were published (1807) 
relating to the 25 years’ activity mentioned in the first volume ot the 
Memoirs, 

APPORTIONMENT, distribution or allotment in proper 
shares; a term used m law in a variety of senses (1) Sometimes 
it is employed roughly and with no technical meaning to indicate 
the distribution of a benefit (c , salvage, damages under the 
Fatal Accidents Act 1840. s 2), or liability (r g , general average 
contributions, or tithe-rent (harge) or the incidence of a duty 
obligations as to the maintenance of highways) (2) In 
its strict legal interpretation apportionment falls into two classses 
“apportionment in respect of estate” and “apportionment in re- 
spect of time ” 

Apportionment in Respect of Estate may result either from 
the act of the jiarties or from the operation of law Where a 
lessee IS evicted from, or surrenders or forfeits possession of, part 
of the property leased to him he becomes liable at common law 
to pay only a rent apportioned to the value of the interest which 
he still retains So where the person entitled to the reversion of 
an estate assigns part of it, the right to an apportioned part of 
the lent incident to the whole reversion passes to his assignee The 
assignee of the reversion of part of demised premises could not, 
at common law, re-enter for breach of a condition, inasmuch .is 
a condition of re-entry in a lease could not at common law be 
apportioned. But this h.is now been altered by statute both 
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in England (Law of Property Act 1925, s 140), and in many 
colonics (c./i; Ontario, Rev Stats., 1914, c 150; Barbados, No. 
12 of 1891, s. 9; Nova Scotia, 210 R.S of 1923, Victoria, 2733 
of 1915, Stats, pt. vii; Manitoba, No 2 of 1927) On the release 
from a rent charge of part of the lanfl charged therewith, the 
Linds not so released remain liable to a jiart only of the rent 
charge proixirtionate to their value unless the owners of such 
lands concur in the release of the rest of the lands originally 
liable, when the whole rent charge will be payable out of the 
lands not released (Law of Property Act, 1925 s. 70). 

The Minister of Agriculture and I isheries is now empowered 
to apjiortion rents of every kind, on the application of any per- 
sons intcrcstt‘d in the lands and in the lents (ib. ss iqi, 192) 

Apportionment by Operation of Law may be brought about 
where by act of law a lease becomc*s inoperative as regards its 
subject matter, or by the “act of Clod’’ (as, for instance, where 
part of an estate is submerged by the encroachments of the sea) 
To the same category belongs the apiiortionmcnt of rent which 
takes place under various statutes (eg, the Lands t'ldusc*s Con- 
solidation Act 1S45, s iiq, when land is reejuired lor public pur- 
ix)ses; the Agricultural Holdings Act 192^, s 27, in case of a 
tenant from year to year leceiving notice to quit part of a 
holding). 

Apportionment in Respect of Time. — At common law, there 
was no apportionment of rent in respect of time Such apportion- 
ment was, however, in certain cases allowed in England by the 
Distress tor Rent Act 17^7, and the Apportionment Act 1834. 
and IS now allowed generally under the Apportionment Act 1870 
Under the statute (s 2) all rents, annuities, dividends, and other 
periodical payments in the nature of income, whether reserved 
or made payable under any instrument in writing or otherwise, 
are, like interest on money lent, to be considered as accruing 
from day to day and to be apporlionablc in respect of time 
accordingly. Persons entitled to apportioned parts of rent have 
the same remedies for lecovering them when payable as they 
would have had in respect of the entire rent; but a lessee is not 
to be liable for any apportioned part specifically The rent is 
recoverable by the heir or other {lerson who would, but for the 
apportionment, be entitled to the entire rent, and he holds it 
subject to distribution (s 4) The Apportionment Act 1870 does 
not extend to annu.d sums made payable in policies of insurance 
(s 0), Apportionment under the Act can be e.\cludcd by express 
stipulation. 

The apportionment cre-ated by this statute is “apportionment 
in respect of time ” The c.ises to which it applies are mainly 
cases of either (A) apportionment of rent due under leases where 
.it .1 time between the dates fi.xed for payment the lessor or lessee 
dies or some other alteration in the position of parties occurs, or 
(B) apportionment of income between the repre.sentatives of a 
limited owner and the remainder-man when the limited interest 
determines at a lime between the date when such income became 
due 

(A) With regard to the former of these classes it may be 
noticed that although apportioncHl rent becomes pay.ible only 
when the whole rent is due, the landlord, in the case of the bank- 
ruptcy of an ordin.iry tenant, may prove for a proportionate 
part of the rent up to the date of the receiving order (Bank- 
ruptcy Act 1914. Sched ii. r. 20), and that a similar rule holds 
good m the winding up of a comp.iny (/« re Sot/i/i Kemington 
Co-Opi'rativc Stores 1881, 17 ChD lOi), and further that the 
Act of 1870 applies to the liability to pay as well as to the right 
to receive rent (m te Wilson fi8g3|, 02 LJ(^B 028, 632) 
Accordingly where an assignment of a lease is made between two 
half-yearly rent days, it has been held that the assignee is not 
liable to pay the full amount of the half-year’s rent falling due 
on the rent day next after the date of the assignment, but only 
an apportioned part of that half-year’s rent comjiuted from the 
last mentioned date {Glass v Patterson, 1902, 2 Ir. R 660). 

(B) All dividends payable by public companies are apportion- 
able, whether paid at fixed periods or not, unless the payment is, 
in effect, a p.ayment of capital (s 5) 

(C) In deciding on the real character of the payment the Court 


has regard to all the circumstances under which it is made, 
and more especially the powers and intention of the company in 
making the distribution. Where stocks representing capital are 
sold with an accrued or accruing dividend, the Courts of Equity 
disregarded, except in special circumstances, the claims of per- 
sons entitled to income to have an apportionment of capital so 
realized made in their favour. The Act of 1870 has been held 
not to have altered this rule 

The Apportionment Act 1870 extends to Scotland and Ireland 
(but see Ireland) It has been followed in many of the British 
colonies (Burge, Foreign and Colonial Laws, iv , Pt. IT. by Bewes, 
620). 

An equitable apportionment apart from statute law arises, also, 
where properly is bequeathed on trust to pay the income to a 
tenant for life, and the reversion to others, and the realisation of 
the projierty m the form of a fund capable of producing income 
is postponed for the benefit of the estate In such cases there 
is an ultimate apportionment between the persons entitled to the 
income and those entitled to the capital of the accumulations for 
the period of such postponement 

See Stroud, Jud Diet , s v “.Apportion” ; Boiivicr, Law Diet , 5 v 
“Apportionment”, Ruling Ca\r\, lit “Apportionment”; Foa, Landlord 
and Tenant (0th cd , 1924) , Williams, Real Property (1926). 

The term Apportionment is used in the United States to indi- 
cate the obligation of Congress to rc-assign among the states the 
numbers of members of the House of Representatives to which 
they are entitled following each decennial census Such an ap- 
portionment was not m.icle on the basis of the census of 1920, 
being the first time Congress so tailed to act following a census 
It also is used to indiiale the action of state legislatures in 
districting anil re-districting congressional, legislative, judicial and 
other seats and of city councils and commissions in taking similar 
action on local offices (^ften the term re-apportion is used, to 
distinguish from the apportionment already in eifect 
APPORTIONMENT BILL, an act passed by the Congress 
of the United States after each decennial census to determine the 
number of members which each State shall send to the House of 


Representatives The ratio of representation fixed by the original 
constitution was 1 to 30,000 of the free population, and the num- 
ber of the members of the first House was 65 As the House 
would, at this ratio, have become unmanageably large, the ratio, 
which is first settled by Congress before apportionment, has been 
raised after each census, as will be seen from the accompanying 
table Following the completion of the 14th census, for the year 
1920, there have been several efforts in the House of Representa- 
tives to pass an apportionment bill based thereon, but up to and 
including 1928 all such attempts had failed and the apportion- 
ment based on the 1910 census remained in force 

If a State has received an increase in the number of its repre- 
sentatives and its legislature does not pass an apportionment bill 
before the next congressional election, the votes of the whole 
State elect the additional members on a general ticket and they are 
called “congressmen-at -large ” 

The same term is applied to the acts passed by the State legis- 
latures for correcting and redistributing the representation of the 
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counties. Such acts are u^ually passed at decennial intervals, more 
often after the Federal census, but the dates may vary in different 
States The State representatives arc usually apportioned among 
the several counties according to population, not geographical 
position The electoral districts so formed are expected to be 
equal in proportion to the number of inhabitants, but this method 
has led to much abuse in the past, through the making of unequal 
districts for partisan purposes. (.SVe Gerrymander ) 

APPOSITION, a grammatical term used of a noun when 
it is employed as complement to a preceding noun or noun clause 
The word also signifies an oral examination, “Speech-day” at St 
Paul’s School, London is knov^n as Apposition. 

APPRAISER, one licensed to set a value upon real or 
personal property. In England, appraisers are usually auctioneers 
also, and the name itself has given place, to a great extent, to 
that of “valuer ” One who exercises the tailing of appraiser 
or valuer, and who makes any valuation chargp.ible with stamp 
duty, must take out an appraiser’s licence, costing £2 per annum, 
unless he is licensed as an auctioneer or house-agent {Sec 
Valuation ) 

In the United States appraiser is a term often used to describe 
a person specially appointed by a juditi.il or quasi-judit lal 
authority to put a valuation on property or land Apprai.sers 
of imported goods appointed by the customs court (formerly 
boards of general appraisers) have extensive functions in ad- 
ministering the customs laws of the United States Merchant 
appraisers are sometimes appointed temporarily under the 
revenue laws to value where there is no resident appraiser without 
holding the ollice of appraiser {US Rev Stali, § 2600) 
APPREHENSION, in psychology, a term applied to a mode 
of consciousness in which nothing is affirmed or denied ot the ob- 
ject in question, but the mind is merely aware of (“seizes’) it 
“Judgment” (sa>.s Reid, ed Hamilton, i p 41.1) “is an act of the 
mind spccific.illy ditferent from simple apprehension or the bare 
conception of a thing”, and ag.iin, “Simple apprehension or con- 
ception can neither be true nor false ” This distinction provnles 
for the large class of mental acts in which we arc simply aware of 
or “take in” a number of f.imiliar objects, about which we m gen- 
eral make no judgment unless our attention is suddenly called by 
a new feature Or again two alternatives may be apprehended 
without any resultant judgment as to their respective merits 
Similarly G. F Stout points out that while we have a very vivid 
idea of a ch.iracter or an incident in a work of fiction, we can 
h.irdly be said in any real .sense to have any belief or to make any 
judgment as to its existence or truth With this mental state may 
be compared the purely aesthetic contemplation of music, wherein 
apart from, say, a false note, the faculty of judgment is for the 
time inoi»erative To these e\.implcs m.iy be added the fact that 
one can fully understand an argument in all its bearings without 
in any way judging its validity 

W^ithout going into the question fully, it may be pointed out 
that judgment and apiirehension are distinguishable but not 
separable Together with every aiiiirehension there is judgment 
of some sort in a greater or less degree of prominence. Judgment 
and apprehension are in fact psychologically distiiiguish.ible 
merely as dilfcrent, though connected, activities of consciousness 
Professor Stout further investigates the phenomena of apprehen- 
sion, and comes to the conclusion that “it is possible to distinguish 
and identify a whole without apprehending any of its constituent 
details ” On the other hand, if the attention focuses itself for a 
time on the apprehended object, there is an expectation that such 
details will as it were emerge into consciousness Hence he de- 
scribes such apprehension as “implicit,” and in so far as the im- 
plicit apprehen.sion determines the order of such emergence he 
describes it as “schematic,” A good example of this process is the 
use of formulae in calculations; ordinarily the formula is used 
without question; if attention is fixed upon it, the steps by which 
it is shown to be universally applicable emerge and the “schema” 
is complete in detail. 

With this result may be compared Kant’s theory of apprehen- 
sion as a synthetic act by which the sensory elements of a percep- 
tion are subjected to the formal conditions of time and space. 
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Seed F. Stout, P\yikoloi’y (1800). F RronUno, Psyihol- 

ORie (bk, 11 th. vii), and Vom In pr ting sittlirher Erkenntmt., B 
Titchener, Outlines of Psyihology (1902;, and text-books of psychol- 
ogy. Also see Psvcholugv (A. Wo.) 

APPRENTICESHIP. The idle or industrious apprentice, 
fed, clothed and lodged by his master, was learning his craft at 
least 100 years before 1383 when apprenticeship was first noticed 
in an act of parliament In the 12th century the crattMiicn of 
the towns were as.sociated in gilds tor their mutual protection, 
for the advancement of their cralts, and later to hinder com- 
petition from those who were not free of the town The gild 
(qv), which was a form of the medi.ieval corporation or uni- 
versitas, consisted of masters and apprentices, the masters being 
those who were skilled in an art, a science or a cratl, .ind the 
apprentices those who were learning its mysteries. Thus barris- 
ters were apprenticed to the law. apprentten ad legem, just as 
the sons of freemen might be apprenticed to a slater, a carjicnter 
or an armourer. 

The Gild Apprentices. — The gilds concerned themselves 
closely with the enrolment and training of the apprentices No 
master was allowed to take more apprentices (hen he could prop- 
erly train, and the method of training was rigidly prescribed, 
even to the tools which should be used and the manner in which 
(hey should be handled The period of apprenticeship was almost 
invariablv seven years When the full apprenticeship had been 
served the ajiprentice became a journeyman working for wages, 
or practised his craft as a master with his own journeymen and 
apprentices 

Having obtained certain privileges, including the exclusive right 
to practise a particular craft in a town or locality, the gild.s began 
to use these privileges in an arbitrary and exclusive m.anner As 
early as 1437 a statute was promulgated against the “unLawful and 
unre.asonable ordinances ’ made by gilds “ior their singular profit 
and to the common hurt and damage of the people ” To avoid the 
overstocking ot a tr.ide, or often to preserve their monopoly, the 
number ancl proiiortion of apprentices were definitely limited At 
Newcastle, for example, a sl.iter could not take a .second appren- 
tice until the first was in his last year, while the common practice 
was to allow one apprentice to every two or thrc'e journeymen 
Difficulties were pl.iced in the way of those who had served their 
apprenticeship ancl wished to become masters; and attempts were 
made to reserve the lull freedom of the craft to those born in 
the gild The result of these and other restrictive measures was 
the tendency which became marked at the end of the isth and 
the beginning of the lOth centuries for journeymen to set up 
as masters outside the (owns, free of all gild and municip.al re- 
strictions The craft gilds’ monopoly was further weakened by 
the growth of such new trades as the hardware, cutlery and textile 
trades in towns such as Hirmingham, Sheffield and Manchester, 
which were under manorial control, by the rise of the merchant 
companies, .and later by the confiscation of the gilds’ religious 
property in the time of Henry VIII and Edward VI The decline 
of the gilds and the loosening of their authority brought about 
the St.itute of Labourers and Apprentices in 1563 

Gild apprenticeship had already been regulatc‘d in part by suc- 
cessive .Statutes of Labourers The .statute of 1563, so far as it 
was concerned with apprenticeship, gave statutory authority to 
a system whn h was beginning to break up, ancl at the same time 
substituted uniformity for a number of conllicting local variations 
The statute, therefore, was primarily a consolidating enactment 
and produced no revolutionary changes 'I'he act prescribed seven 
years at least as the period of apprenticeship, the term to extend 
until the .ipprentice w.is 24 ycsirs old, no boy could be apprenticed 
who was not a yeoman’s son or had been engaged in agriculture; 
and no person might exercise a craft unless he had been appren- 
ticed Every master with three apprentices was comjxdled to keep 
at least one journeyman Justices of the peace were bidden to ad- 
minister the .statute, and at first Elizabeth’s attempt to perpetuate 
this gild apprenticeship seemed likely to be successful The jolly 
pictures of apprentice life to be .seen on the boards of the South- 
wark theatres, the ballads and rhymes of the apprentice who mar- 
ried his master’s daughter, and the roystering apprentice mobs 
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of London during the Civil War represent the apprentice system as 
it cxjstcd, at least in London, during the 17th century But the ap- 
prentice laws were not popular The judges carefully limited their 
operation to the crafts named in the statute, or those existing in 
Elizabeth’s time 

Decay of Gild Apprenticeship. — Gild apprenticeship, or as 
it might now be termed, domestic apprenticeship, rapidly declined 
during the i8lh century. The introduction of machinery m the 
great new manufacturing industries which were outside the scojx; 
of the apprentice laws, the growing dislike of all restrictions under 
freedom of trade, and the rise of capitalism, led to the reiieal in 
1814 of the important parts of the statute of 1563 A man might 
now exercise any cralt or trade he pleased, whether he had been 
an apprentice or not 

The Act of 1814 maiked the end of compulsoiy apprenticeship, 
and (although it was not appieciated at the time) ot domestic 
apprcnticcshi]) also Long before 1-S14 in trades which were out- 
side the scojK* of the apprenticeship l.iws a new kind of apprentice- 
ship had come into being The apprentice no longer lived without 
wages and under the personal control of his master, but served 
under a strict apprenticeship contract and lived with his pcirents 
and received wages Despite the introduction of machinery and 
the increasing subdivision of labour, apprenticeship in its new 
form persistc*(l as an import.mt clement in the industrial organ- 
ization of the country Although skilled handicraftsmen were no 
longer employed cm ail foims of pioductive work, there wc>re still 
trades dependent for their exHtence on the individual skill of 
the craftsman Hut at the end ol the T()th and the beginning of 
the 20th centuries apprenticeship was thieatcmecl from another 
(juarter Employers became less willing to spend time and mcmc*y 
on the training of appientices which the si.K‘cialization of processes 
and the speeding up of production had rendered more ditbcult 
and more expensive The tnicie unions realizing that the employ- 
ment of cheap juvenile labour needed protection, called in aid the 
time-honoured methods of the gilds and of the apprentice laws, 
and imposed restric lions on the number and proportion of appren- 
tices and the conditions of their employment, which bear a curious 
resemblance to those which were imposed by the officers of the 
gild some six or seven hundred years before 

Effects of the World War. — The fuluie of apprenticeship 
was in doubt when the outbreak of the World W'ar seemed likely 
to sweep it away. The withdrawal of men from industry and the 
introduction ol intemsive .'<pecialization for increasing output at 
all costs enhanced the value of the journeymen’s time and limited 
the field in which apprenticeship training could be given In the 
engineering industry, for e.xamplc, the pioportion of boys and 
men emploved increased between July ICJ14 and April iqi7 from 
14 % to 21%'.. Again the high wages oftered for rc'petition work 
of an apparently unskilled character jirejudiced boys against 
apprenticeship with it.s low starting wages. At the end of the 
W'ar jieriod, theiefore, the future ot apprenticeship, and w’lth it 
tht future supply ot .skilled men W'as in the balance Thousands 
of skilled men had been definitely lost to industry; the supply of 
apprentices had dwindled and boys had become accustomed to 
the higher economic standard of the young unskilled worker. 

The period of industrial confusion which succt'edcd partially 
obscured the problems of apprenticeship, but the Hritish Govc*rn- 
ment saw' that if industry was to regain the position which it held 
before the war every eftort had to be made to secure a future 
supply of skilled men W’lth this end m view the interrupted 
apprenticeship scheme was launched, the main object of which was 
to bring back into the skilled trades those whose apprenticeships 
had been interrupted by the WMr Most of these men were now 
above the normal age of apprenticc.ship and many had incurred 
family rcsiionsibililies and could not be expected to return to 
employment at apprentice wages. With the financial assistance 
granted by the Exchequer under the scheme employers w'erc able 
to pay to these ex-scrvice apprentices wages approximating to those 
which they W'ould have received if their services had not been 
interiuptcd by the war. Directly or indirectly about too.ooo ap- 
prentices were prevented from drifting into unskilled or semi- 
skilled employment Within the general scheme separate schemes 


for the various industries concerned were drafted by joint com- 
mittees of employers and workers after useful enquiries into trade 
customs and practices In Great Britain apprenticeship has now 
regained the place which it held before the war as the normal 
method of recruiting and training young workers for certain of 
the more important trades m the country, and is still playing 
an important part in the industrial life of the community 

Varieties of Apprenticeship in Great Britain. — Appren- 
ticeship is the most usual method in Great Britain of recruiting 
and training the skilled worker m the engineering and allied in- 
dustries, shipbuilding, building, electrical contracting, wood-work- 
ing, printing, i)orter>', glass, scientific instrument making and the 
baking industries, as w’ell as in the mercantile marine and in the 
manufacture and supply of electricity and gas. Girls are em- 
ployed as apprentices mainly in the clothing and distributive 
trades. In other important industries, such as the textile indu.s- 
trics, in which modern methods of manufacture require a com- 
paratively .short period of training, a second method of entry 
usually known as “learnership ’ is common The ditfercnce between 
an apprentice and a learner is lhal in the ta^e of the learner there 
is merely a tacit or implied understanding that tlic emjiloyer .shall 
provide facihtics for learning some branch of a particular trade, 
the employer docs not undertake to teach or to retain the young 
w’orkcr for the whole of the period necessary for the learning of 
the trade A third method of entry is termed “ujigrading ” In 
certain trades in which the introduction of machinery has reduced 
the amount of skill required, or m which men work in groups, un- 
skilled men who have acquired some degree of skill by working 
in association with skilled men are in time “upgraded ” In several 
industries two or three of these methods of entry (o the ranks of 
the skilled men are to be found side by side in ilitterent occupa- 
tions; in some industries skilled workers may be recruited by way 
either of apprendceship or learner.ship Often it is difficult to 
distinguish between the looser forms of apprenticeship and the 
stricter forms of learnership It is estimated that about one- 
seventh of the youths under 21 in inilustiial occupations in 
Great Britain m ic;28 were serving recognized appreriLu eships, 
and probably about onc-fifth were receiving a systematic training 
eithi'r as apprentices or as learners 

There are sever.al different kinds of apprenticeship in common 
use 1’he ordinary apprentice is known as the “trade appi entice ” 
The “pupil apprentice” has usually received a post -primary edu- 
cation and is given a wider training in order to qualify him for 
posts of responsibility The “student apiirentice” has received a 
full-time technical education at a university or technical institu- 
tion or school and his training is designed to fit him for higher 
positions on the commercial or technical staff I’remiums are 
usually required by emiiloyers from pupil and student apprentices, 
but the custom of demanding premiums from trade apiircnlices 
has died out cxcej)t in certain trades and districts. 

Indentured Apprenticeship* — .Apprenticeship under wiitten 
agreements, and particularly indentures, is becoming increasingly 
infrequent, and this has given rise to some misunderstanding It 
IS otten thought that there can be no apprenticeship without a 
written document In Great Britain, however, at the present time, 
most apprenticeships are based on verbal agreements It is esti- 
mated that rather less than onc-third of the youths receiving some 
form of systematic industrial training in Great Britain are 
apprenticed under indentures or formal agreements Indentured 
apprenticeship is most frequently found in the printing and ship- 
building industries, in the mercantile marine, and in certain 
occupations in the glass and chemical industries It is more 
common in southern than in northern districts. 

Indentures, which arc normally in the fonn of deeds, contain 
a number of provisions setting out in some detail the conditions 
of employment They must contain an undertaking by the em- 
ployer to train the apprentice, and on the jiart of the apprentice 
to serv’e the employer. It is usual to provide also for the term of 
appieiiticeship, for the wages to be paid in each yeai of appren- 
ticeship, and for the trade which the apprentice is to be taught, 
while the boy’s parent or guardian is commonly bound as a third 
party to the agreement In addition the apprentice may be re- 
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quired to attend specified technical classes, or restrained from 
working for another employer, or even prohibited from joining 
a trade union for industrial purposes The indentures may also 
provide for the apprentice to be “stood off” with or without 
wages if the employer has no work for him, or for the binding 
of a fourth and independent party to secure the proper training 
of the apprentice. Written agreements which are not “indentures” 
are usually much .simpler, and may contain nothing more than the 
undertaking of the employer to teach and of the apprentice to 
serve. 

The age of entry into apprenticeship is from 14 to 16I, 
the usual age being from 15^ to 16^. In many cases there is 
thus a gap of a year and a half or more between the time of leav- 
ing school (boys leave the primary schools at the end of the 
term in which they attain the age of 14) and entry into apprentice- 
ship, while boys who leave secondary schools at 16 or ibV may 
find thcm.selves too old to become apprentices in certain industries 
The period of apprenticeships varies; it is usually from five to 
seven years, the .shorter period being the more common In a 
particular industry the period is often customary or traditional, 
and is not netessarily the time required to train a boy in a given 
occupation under modern conditions 

Wages of British Apprentices. — ^Thc W’agcs paid to appren- 
tices are based on the principle that in the first years of appren- 
ticeship the apprentice is not an asset but a liability Apprentices’ 
wages vary widely from industry to industry and from clcstrict to 
district, but are always considerably below those of boys who arc 
not employed under a definite .system of training. In 1925 the 
average wage for the apprentice in his first year varied according 
to the industry and occupation, from 8s 8cl. to 12s 4d , and in 
the last year from iqs od. to 3.Ss 7d. There is usually a standard 
rate for each year of apprenticeship which is commonly a fixed 
proportion of the approved journeyman’s rate. 

Employers usually recruit their apprentices from among boys 
who apply at the works, preference being given to boys who are 
rclatecl to or are recommended by their workers, and particularly 
by their foremen The actual selection is often left to the fore- 
man In some cases apprentices are selected from among the 
boys already employed on unskilled or semi-skilled work Many 
employers are beginning to realize that it is worth their while to 
adopt more scientific methods based on vocational selection ac- 
cording to industrial fitness and promise, or involving educational 
or vocational tests. More attention is also being given to the 
training of apprentices The tiaditional method is to place the 
boy under the care of a journeyman or the supervision of a fore- 
man, or to employ him as a mate Hut employers arc appreciat- 
ing more and more that the best kind of tiaining is a judicious 
mixture of technical instruction and workshop training An in- 
creasing number of employers are making use of the facilities 
provided by local education authorities The “sandwich” system 
IS sometimes adopted, under which the apprentice spends alter- 
nate periods at technical classes and in the works, or the appren- 
tices may be released on one or two half days a week or allowed 
to leave work early in order to attend classes; or classes may be 
established in the works with or without the local education 
authority’s help 

Joint Industrial Agreements. — In many industries the con- 
ditions of employment of apprentices is the subject of special 
consideration by employers’ organizations and trade unions or of 
joint agreement between employers and workers. Employers’ 
organizations arc sometimes inclined to leave questions of ap- 
prenticeship to their individual members, but rules affecting ap- 
prenticeship or learnership arc made by most trade unions whose 
members are engaged in the skilled occupations. These rules are 
often embodied in joint agreements A number of joint industrial 
councils have concerned themselves with apprenticeship, and 
several trade boards (which have the power subject to the ap- 
proval of the minister of labour to fix minimum rates of wages 
for apprentices and learners) have prepared schemes for the 
training of apprentices It is sometimes thought that the rules 
of trade unions, whether or not they are embodied in joint agree- 
ments with employers’ organizations, in so far as they tend to 
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restrict the number of apprentices to journeymen that may be 
employed, have unduly limited the recruitment of apprentices, 
but it is doubtful whether in fact, except in certain cases, they 
have had this effect. 

British Law Relating to Apprenticeship. — In order to 
make a contract of apprenticeship enforceable a written agree- 
ment is necessary if the period of apprenticeship is more than 
one year, but indentures arc only necessary in exceptional cases 
where they are specifically required by statute. Indentures of 
apprenticeship, with certain statutory exceptions, are required to 
bear a stamp to the value of 2s. 6d An infant cannot be bound 
without his own consent, but he can bind himself without his 
parents’ consent. The validity of the contract depends upon 
whether it is on the whole beneficial to the apprentice An agrec- 
I ment empowering the employer to stop work or withhold wages 
at his own option would probably not be regarded as beneficial 
! The apprentice must be taught the whole and not merely a 
I branch of the trade to which he is bound He cannot normally 
! be dismis.scd for misconduct which i.s not of a gro.ss character 
I rendering the contract imi>ossiblc of performance, unless he has 
I given the employer by covenant a right to dismiss him for mis- 
conduct An apprentice may be compelled to complete his ap- 
prenticeship, but if he fails to observe his part of the contract 
he cannot be sued for breach of the covenants. The parent or 
guardian, howev'er, if he has bound himself as a party to the 
agreement, will be liable to be sued if the agreement is broken 
by the apprentice. A contract of apprenticeship may be dissolved 
by the mutual consent of all parties, and it may be determined 
by the permanent illness or death of the apprentice, or by the 
death of the employer If the employer dies, the apprentice is 
not bound to serve the executors and the executors are not liable 
to the apprentice, unless the agreement expressly provides other- 
wise The bankruptcy of the employer is a complete discharge 
of (he indenture of apprenticeship upon notice in writing to that 
effect being given to the trustee, who may pay a reasonable sum 
to or for the use of the apprentice, or may on the application of 
the apprentice, transfer his indenture to another person Dis- 
putes between employer and apprentice, in cases where no 
premium has been paid, or where the premium has not exceeded 
£ 2 $, arc dealt with bv <ourts of summary jurisdiction Appren- 
tices are afforded the protection given by the Factory and Work- 
shop Acts and by the Woikinen’s Compensation Acts, and if they 
receive regular payments from their employers are insurable 
under the National HcMlth Insurance and Unemployment Insur- 
ance Acts Under the Trade Board Acts minimum rates of wages 
for apprentices have been fixed in certain trades, and payment 
at le.ss than these rates renders the employer liable to prosecution. 

APPRENTICESHIP IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

British Dominions. — In the Commonwealth of Australia ap- 
prenticeship is regulated by laws which vary from State to State. 
The conditions of apprentueship in Vutoria are fixed by wages 
boards elected by employers and employees, while in New South 
Wales and South Australia they are normally regulated by in- 
dustrial awards or agreements In Queensland an apprentice.ship 
executive advises the minister of labour on matters of apprentice- 
ship; there are advisory group apprenticeship committees for 
each trade group; a register of apprentices is kept by the director 
of labour; and conditions of apprenticeship are laid down in 
awards of the Board of Trade and Arbitration In Western 
Australia the conditions are subject to awards issued by the 
court of arbitration, and apprentices are registered. In New 
Zealand the employment of apprentices is regulated either by 
special orders of the court of arbitration or by apprenticeship 
committees appointed by the court, composed of equal numbers 
of employers and workers with other persons interested. In the 
Union of South Africa the conditions of apprenticeship are reg- 
ulated by the minister of labour in consultation with similar 
apprenticeship committees in those trades which decide to adopt 
the provisions of the Apprenticeship Act of 1924 Ministers have 
power to fix the number of apprentices in a given shop, the quali- 
fications for apprenticeship, the period of apprenticeship, the 
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wages payable in each year of apprenticeship, and to determine 
the training classes to be attended In South Africa, as in New 
Zealand, and certain of the Australian States, all apprenticeship 
contracts must be registered In the Dominion of Canada ap- 
prenticeship is not regulated by Federal law. but certain provinces 
have laws bearing on the subject. A substantial number of ap- 
prenticeship schemes are in force, but these are normally insti- 
tuted by individual firms or by groups of firms. (W. H L W ) 

United States of America. — In the Lnited States of America 
apprenticeship as understood in Europe has largely decayed, ami 
ciuestions of apprenticeship m industries where it still exists are 
usually determined by the custom of the trade or in accordance 
with the views of individual employers. Several States have no 
laws on the subject, others have reixMled their apprenticeship 
laws or omitted them in later codifications of their laws. In 
Wisconsin, however, a system of apprenticeship under State super- 
vision was established in igi? under a revised apprenticeship law, 
and there are statutory provisions covering conditions and wages, 
while in the District of Columbia the conditions under which ap- 
prentices may be employed are regulated by the Act of 1911. 

Schools may be classified under four heads: public schools; 
trade schools maintained by trades unions, trade schools main- 
tained by employers’ associations, and trade schools maintained by 
individual large employers. All these classes of schools frequently 
work in close co-operation with members of trade unions and also 
of employers’ associations As a rule the student enters at 16 to 
18 years of age and remains from two to four years, according to 
the thoroughness of the schools and the ditliculty of the craft in 
which he is being trained In the jiuhlic schools the technical train- 
ing is supiilementary to the general course of elementary educa- 
tion given, whereas in the typical trade schools a certain amount of 
general subjects, such as English, mathematics, etc , is given, but 
these arc made supplementaiy to the study of the craft and are 
usually based directly on craft problems. A large number of the 
trade schools maintained both by unions and employers, cither in- 
dividual or association, put the student at part time work in the 
shop after he has spent a year or so at the fundamentals of the 
craft In such cases it is usual to allow him a certain wage for his 
work, part of which is pai<l to him directly .md pari of which 
accumulates as bonus to be paid to him in a lump sum when he 
has completed his training and become a full-tledged journeyman 

(X) 

See P, II Douglas, Ameriain Apprenticeship and Indmlrial Fduca- 
iwn (i(j/i). 

Some Other Countries. — In Austria apprenticeship is closely 
controlled by the Industrial Act of 11)07, In 1926 a lurther sec- 
tion was added to the code which gives an apprentice the right 
to be retained by his cmplo>er for three months after he has 
completed his .apprenticeship Again, in Denmark the Apprentice- 
ship Act of 1921 governs the conditions under which apprentices 
arc employed, and provides, among other things, that the minister 
of the interior, in agreement with the minister of commerce and 
the employers’ and workers’ organizations in the trade concerned, 
may decide that a test should be passed in certain trades before 
the apprenticeship can be regarded as completed In Frame the 
contracts of apprenticeship are governed by a law of 1910 in- 
corporated in the Labour Act Shortage of skilled workers after 
the war led to another law, passed in 1919, which provides for the 
compulsory attendance of apprentices at professional courses of 
study at public expense The Trade Councils Act of 1925 set up 
a professional organization for lecruiting apprentices from chil- 
dren leaving elementary schools, providing for the guidance of the 
children into the least crow’ded occupations, and for controlling 
the drawing up of contracts of apprenticeship and ensuring the 
proper performance by both parties of their obligations. In the 
same year an apprenticeship tax w.is imposed for carrying this 
act into effect. The tax is levied on practically all industrial 
and commercial establishments, with the exception of those already 
employing apprentices or participating in apprenticeship schemes. 
In Italy apprenticeship is not normally regulated by law, but 
there is .some provision for the attendance of apprentices at 
State schools for industrial training In Switzerland apprentice- 


ship contracts are governed by the Civil Act; the regulation of 
apprenticeship is undertaken by the Cantonal and not by the 
Federal authorities, at the head ol which is a Government de- 
partment, commonly the Education Department, assisted normally 
by central district or local commissions which are usually in the 
nature of joint committees composed of persons nominated by 
employers’ and workers’ associations The general conditions 
of apprenticeship in Germany arc regulated by the Industrial 
Code, but the Vocational Education bill which has been drafted 
by the Federal Ministry of Labour substantially modifies the 
present system of regulation The bill, among other things, 
confers on various autonomous joint trade bodies the statutory 
right to issue, in consultation with the appropriate public depart- 
ments, detailed regulations governing the whole field of appren- 
tice employment 

Bibliography — Report oj an Enquiry into Apprenticeship and 
Training for the Skilled Oicupnlions in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland (II M Stationriy Office, 1927-28) , R A. Bray, Boy Labour 
and Apprenticeship (1911) For apprenticeship in other countries 
see the jx'riodical publications of (he International Labour Office 

(W II L W) 

APPROACH, in military language the phase during which 
troops are moving forward from their assembly positions or con- 
centration areas tow'ards the enemy, and lasting until they deploy 
for battle. An alternative term is “approach march.” With the 
smaller units, of course, in these days of long-range weapons, 
their own “approach” takes place on the battle-field, and only 
begins after the force of which they form part has deployed In 
a broad sense, the “approach’’ covers all movements and man- 
oeuvres before, and when out of, contact with the enemy It is 
thus the province of str.itegy, just as the attack and the defence 
are the province of tactics Under thi.s definition a retreat which 
lures the enemy on to a chosen battlefield or gains time for a 
decisive blow elsewhere, is an “approach ” The term may also, 
justly, cover measures by which the enemy’s morale is under- 
mined 

APPROPRIATION, the act of setting apart and applying 
to a particular use to the exclusion of all other In ecclesiastical 
Law. appropriation is the perpetual annexation of an ecclesiastical 
benefice to the use of some spiritual corporation, either aggregate 
or sole In the law of debtor and creditor, appropriation of pciy- 
ments is the application of a paiticular payment for the puri)ose 
of paying a particular debt. When a creditor has two debts due 
to him from the same debtor on distinct accounts, the general 
law as to the appropriation of payments made by the debtor is 
that the debtor is entitled to appily the payments to such account 
.IS he thinks fit. In default of appropriation by the debtor the 
creditor is entitled to determine the application of the sums paid, 
and may appropriate them even to the discharge of debts barred 
by the Statute of Limitations In default of appropriation by 
either debtor or creditor, the law implies an appropriation of the 
earlier p.iyments to the earlier debts In constitutional law, 
appropriation is the assignment of money for a special purpose 
APPROPRIATIONS IN AID. In the terminology of 
British Gov'ernment finance, the money received by Government 
departments, in the course of their work, for certain fees, miscel- 
laneous services, rents, etc. These receipts are in many cases not 
paid into the Exchequer, but “appropriated in aid” of the ex- 
penses of the departments w’hich receiv e them, whence their name 
When a Government department presents its estimate to the 
House of Commons, the .ippropriations in aid serve to diminish 
the sums demanded, and are accounted for in the figures given 
to Parliament 

APPIIOVED SOCIETIES. In pursuance of its policy of 
grouping the compulsorily insured population in voluntary insti- 
tutions, the National Insurance Act of Great Britain, which 
became law in ion, provides that any respectable thrift institu- 
tion, or body of persons, may adapt itself or establish itself to 
carry out the work of health insurance Under rule, such a body 
may be approved by the Ministry of Health and thus become an 
“approved society” The main conditions of approval are (i) 
that the society must not be carried on for monetary profit and 
(2) that it must be subject to the absolute control of its mem- 
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bers. Insured persons may choose to join any such approved 
society, but an approved society is given the right to reject any 
insured person applying for membership Generally, the British 
friendly societies have become approved societies under the Act, 
and many trade unions and collecting societies have formed 
separate sections to avail themselves of the special provision en- 
abling them to constitute such sections as approved societies {see 
National Insurance) 

APPURTENANCES, a legal term for what belongs to and 
goes with something else, the accessories or things usually con- 
joined with the substantive matter in question By s 6 of the 
Conveyancing and Law of Property Act, 1881 (now s 62 of the 
Law of Property Act, i(j2 5) a conveyance of land includes all 
visible and permanent things, easements, rights and advantages 
rejjuted to appertain to the land or at the time reputed to be 
appurtenant thereto or to be part or parcel thereof 

APRAKSIN, THEDOR MATVYEEVICH (1671-1728), 

Russian soldier who began life as one of the pages of Tsar 
Theodore III , after whose death he served the little tsar Peter 
in the same capacity The playfellowship of the two lads re- 
sulted in a lifelong friendship In his 21st year Apraksin was 
appointed governor of Archangel, then the most important com- 
mercially of all the Russian jirovinces, and built ships capable of 
weathering storms, to the gieat delight of the tsar He won his 
colonelcy at the siege of Azov (lOoo) In 1700 he was appointed 
chief of the admiralty, in which post (1700 to 1706) his un- 
usual technical ability was of great seivice While Peter was 
combating Charles XII , Apraksin was constructing fleets, build- 
ing fortresses and havens (Taganrog). In 1707 he was trans- 
ferred to Moscow. In 1 708 he was appointed comrnander-in- 
chief in Ingria, to defend the new capital against the Swedes, 
whom he utterly routed, besides capturing V'iborg in Carelia He 
held the chief command in the Black Sea during the campaign of 
the Pruth (1711), and in 1713 materially assisted the conquest 
of Finland by operations trom the side of the sea In 1719-20 
he personally conducted the descents upon Sweden, ravaging 
that country mercilessly, and thus extorting the peace of Ny 
stad, whereby she surrendered the best part of her Baltic prov- 
inces to Russia I'or these great services he was made a senator 
and admiral-general of the empire His last expedition was to 
Reval in 172O, to cover the town from an antiiipated attack by 
the British Government, with whom the relations of Russia at 
the beginning of the reign of Catharine I were strained almost to 
brcaking-point. Though frequently threatened with terrible pen- 
alties by Peter the Great for his incurable vice of pe< ulatiem, 
Apraksin, nevertheless, contrived to save his head, though not 
his pocket, chiefly through the mediation of the good-natured 
empress, Catharine, who remained his friend to the last, and 
whom he assisted to place on the throne on the death of Peter. 
Apraksin was the most genial and kindhearted of all Peter’s 
pupils He is said never to have made an enemy He died Nov. 
10 1728. 

See R. Ni.sbet Bain, The Pupils of Peter the Great (London, 1807). 

(R. N. B.) 

APRICOT, the fruit of Primus anneniaca Like the plum, 
the apricot is a stone fruit, cultivated generally throughout 
temperate regions, and used chiefly in the form of preserves 
and in tarts. The tree has long been cultivated in Armenia 
(hence the name Armentara) \ it is a native of north China and 
other parts of temperate Asia It flowers very early in the sea- 
son, and is a hardy tree, but the fruit will scarcely ripen in Great 
Britain unless the tree is trained against a wall A great num- 
ber of varieties of the apricot, as of most cultivated fruits, are 
distinguished by cultivators The kernels of several varieties are 
edible, and in Egypt those of the Musch-Musch variety form a 
considerable article of commerce The French liqueur Eau dc 
noyanx is prepared from bitter apricot kernels Large quantities 
of fruit are imported from France into Great Britain 

The apricot is propagated by budding on the mussel or com- 
mon plum stock. The tree succeeds in good well-drained loamy 
soil, rather light than heavy. It is usually grown as a wall-tree 
the east and west aspects being preferred to the south, which in- 
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duces mealiness in the fruit, though in Scotland the best aspects 
are necessary. The most usual and best mode of training is the 
fan method. The fruit is produced on shoots of the preceding 
year, and on small close spurs formed on the two-year-old wood 

The ripening of the fruit of the apricot is accelerated by 
culture under glass, the trees being either planted out like peaches 
or grown in pots on the orchard-house system They must be 
very gently stimulated by heat, .since they natural!}’ bloom when 
the temperature is comparatively low 

Apricot production m the I’nited States centres in California, 
about 96 per cent of the planted acreage tying within that state 
The remaining four per cent is distributed over thirty-three other 
states, with Washington the nearest competitor The bulk of 
the California apricots, estimated at 187,000 tons m 1927, are 
used for drying and canning, the proportion being approximate!} 
dried, 67 4 per cent , canned, 29 5 per cent The remaining 3 1 
per cent is shipped tresh to market Dried apricots in Calitornia 
rank fourth among the dried fruits as to volume ol production, 
being preceded by raisins, prunes and peaches Over one-half of 
these are exporteil, chiefly to Germany, the Netherlands and 
Great Britain Of (he canned apricots one-third is exported, about 
84 per cent going to Great Britain 

APRIES, (he name by which Herodotus (ii 161), and Diod- 
orus (i 68) designate L’cJiabre^ Clva<{>pr]s (Pharaoh-Hophra), the 
fourth king (counting from Psammetichus I ) of the 2()(h Egyptian 
dynasty He reigned from 589 to 570 lu'. {See Egypt and 
Amasis ) 

APRIL, the second month of the ancient Roman and the 
fourth of the modern calendar, contains 30 days. The derivation 
of the name is uncertain The traditional etymology from Lat, 
apenre, “to open,” in allusion to its being the season when trees 
and flowers begin to “open,” is sujiporled by comparison with the 
modern Greek use of iuoi^is (opening) for spring. In Rome on 
the fourth day games (Ludi Mcifaleiises) w'ere celebrated m 
honour of ('ybele; besides others, on the 21st — which was re- 
garded as the birthday ot Rome — the Vinalui urbam, when the 
wine of the previous autumn was first tasted; and on the 28th 
and four following da}s the riotous Floralia 

See ChambersV Kook of Days; (Jrimm’s Geschkhte der deuischen 
Spracke, Cap. “Monate”, also Apkii -Fools’ Day. 

APRIL-FOOLS’ DAY or ALL-FOOLS’ DAY, the name 
given to the ist of April in allusion to the custom of playing prac- 
tical jokes on friends on that day, or .sending them on fool.s’ 
errands The origin of this custom has been much disputed, it is 
m some way ,1 relic of those once universal festivities held at the 
venial eiiuinox, whnh, beginning on old New Year's Day, March 
25, cndeci on April i In India, at the feast of Huli, the last day of 
which IS March 31, the chief amusement is the befooling of people 
by sending them on fruitless and foolish errands Though April i 
appears to have been anciently observed in Great Britain a.s a 
general festival, it was apparently not until the beginning of the 
i8th century that the making of April-fools was a common cus- 
tom. In Scotland the custom was known as “hunting the gowk,” 
i e , the cuckoo, and April-fools were “Apnl-gowks,” the cuckoo 
being there, as it is in most lands, a term of contempt. In France 
the person befooled is known as potssun d'avril 

A PRIORI AND A POSTERIORI. The literal meaning 

of these terms is prior and subsequent respectively; and the 
reference is usually to the relation of knowledge to experience 
(jenerally speaking any knowledge or component of knowledge 
that is prior to experience of the facts in question is described as 
a priori, whereas any knowledge or cognitive constituent that is 
derived from experience of the fact.s concerned is said to be a 
posteriori. Both these terms have many different shades of 
meaning, the chief of which can be best appreciated by follow- 
ing their historical course. 

The Aristotelian meaning of the terms was intimately con- 
nected with Aristotelian philosophy generally According to this 
anything real is composed of a universal essence (or form) 
and matter. By nature the universal essence is prior to the mat- 
ter. Hence any reasoning from the general nature (or essence) 
of things is argument from that which is by nature prior (a 
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priori), whereas any knowledge derived from experience of the 
materialized instances of that essence is obtained from that which 
is by nature subsequent (a posteriori). ITic Aristotelian use of 
these terms has only survived in the much modified form accord- 
ing to which any knowledge derived from gener.il principles, or 
from the general nature of the objects contemplated, is said to 
be a prion, whereas knowledge derived from observation is de- 
scribed as a posteriori. In this moditied sense, a prion and a 
posteriori are almost equivalent to deductive and inductive re- 
spectively. 

The Scholastic meaning of the terms, as used by Albert of 
Saxony in the 14th century, was restricted to the purely tem- 
poral distinction between them, and abstracted from the Aris- 
totelian metaphysics of form and matter As causes precede 
their effects, arguments from causes to effects were called a 
priori, tho.se from eflects to causes were called a posteriori. 

The Ration.ilislic use of the terms was difterent again Briefly 
whatever is derived from concepts, ideas, or rc-ason as such is 
called n priori; whatever is learned from experience is called a 
posteriori This usage was partly suggested already by Plato, 
and encouraged by Descartes and Herbert of ('herbury, but was 
brought into vogue mainly by Leibntz Its chief importance con- 
sists in the fact that it paved the way for the new uses to which 
Kant put these terms. 

The Transcendental use of the terms, as introduced by Kant, 
ignores the temporal distinction and emphasizes the logical differ- 
ence between them What K<int distinguishes by means of them 
IS not two kinds of knowledge but two moments or factors in all 
knowledge In all human knowledge, according to Kant, there 
IS something whuh is not derived from experience, something in 
fact without which human expi'rience would be imixissiblc — 
this factor he calls the a prion clement in knowledge. Such a 
prion elements are the forms of space and time, the categories 
of substance, cause, etc These are inherent in the nature of the 
mind as such, and are not derived from experience. On the 
other hand thcie is in all knowledge a something, a manifold 
something, sup[)lied by experience or through experience — this 
lactor, this raw material as it were, is the o posteriori element 
which is transformed into an orderh experience with the help of 
the a prion forms and categories The a priori elements, as con- 
ceived by Kant, though subjective in the sense that they are sup- 
plied by the percipient mind and not by the manifold of sen.sation 
(the external raw material of experience), are objective in the 
sense that they are not peculiar to any individual mind but are 
characteristic of, and valid for, all experience Again, the a 
priori elements are not things ot which the mind is explicitly con- 
scious, as a rule they only manifest themselves in the way in 
which they shape expeiieme 

The Evolutionary use of the terms, as we find it in Herbert 
Spencer, G H Lewes and others, attempts to mediate between 
the transcendental and the genetic interpretations of the factors 
in ejuestion What seems a prion to the individual may nev'erthe- 
Icss have been slowly acquired from experience in the long his- 
tory of the human race If so the difierence between the a 
priori and the a posteriori is not absolute — what is a posteriori 
to one generation may become a priori for some future generation. 

(A. Wo.) 

APRON, originally “napron,” but corrupted from “a napron” 
to “an apron” (0 Fr naperon, dim of nape, nappe, table-cloth). 
An article of dress w'orn to protect the front of the clothes. The 
apron is part of the ceremonial dress of Freemasons, and bishops 
and deans. The word is also used technically for the protecting 
ledge below the entrance to a dock, the strip of lead beneath a 
gutter, etc. 

APRON STAGE, in theatre design, the portion of the stage 
projecting into the auditorium In England, the Elizabethan 
platform stage developed during the Restoration period into the 
wide “apron” extcmding from the proscenium arch The apron 
itself was level, whilst the stage behind it generally sloped slightly 
upwards This form of stage was unknown on the continent of 
Euroije in the 17th century, and was peculiar to the English 
theatre Early in the 19th century, when the curtain came into 


use to mark the close of an act or of the play itself, the use of the 
apron was abandoned. It has been revived in the 20th century, 
but generally for the production of Elizabethan or Restoration 
plays, when a setting appropriate to the period has been desired. 
See Allardycc Nicoll, The Development of the Theatre (1927). 
APSARAS, in Indian V’edic mythology, a water-sprite In 
the Rig-veda the sea-apsarases flow to Soma (q v ) Though they 
are consorts of the G.indharvas (q v ). they sometimes wed mor- 
tals and in post-Vedic WTitings is related the fable which is the 
motive in the Psyche and Eros story. They are fond of dicing and 
bestow luck at play, but they also cause madness In the Epics 
they ap{)ear as Indra’s maidens, welcoming heroes to their heaven. 
They are also wives of Krishna Vasiideva 
See A. A. Macdoncll, Vedic Mythology, and E. W. Hopkins, Epic 
Mythology (Strasbourg, 1895 and 1915) 

APSE, in architecture, primarily a semicircular recess covered 
by a half dome. Hence, through the use of such a form to termi- 
nate the choir in early churches the word is used, even when no 
vault is present, for any termination of a choir, a transept, an aisle 
or a chapel either circular or polygonal in plan. 

In Roman work, where the apse first appears, it occurred chiefly 
as an enlarged niche {q v ) to hold and give importance to the 



A AND D BYZANTINE. EXTERIOR AND PLAN OF THE TRIPLE APSE OF THE 
MONASTERY AT DAPHNE. GREECE. B ROMAN. TEMPLE OF VENUS AND 
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K ITALIAN LOMBARD ROMANESQUE, ABBEY CHURCH AT AGLIATE, 

L. SYRIAN BYZANTINE. CHURCH OF KALAT SIMAAN 

statue of a deity in a temple. From this original derivation the 
use of the form spread to other types of building, especially to the 
basilica as seen in the Imperial basilica in the palace of Domitian 
on the Palatine Hill {see illustration under Basilica). The apse 
form thus used was, from the beginning, universally adopted by 
the early Christians as the climax of their churches. In the basil- 
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icas of the time of Constantine, in the western part of the empire 
the apse always faced the west so that the rising sun might shine 
directly into the church This was the orientation of the apse in 
old St Peter’s at Rome. During the 6th and 7th centuries, how- 
ever, the usage in this matter gradually changed, so that churches 
in the west, like those in the cast, had their apses toward the east 
and this has remained the custom ever since The apse of the 
early Christian basilica was the jilace in which the clergy sat. the 
altar being situated between them and the rest of the church This 
arrangement is still preserved m the apse of the cathedral at 
Torcello and in that of the church at Parenzo in Istria In both 
cases there are semicircular benches of marble following the line 
of the apse and arranged in several stages, one above the other like 
the seats of an ancient theatre. In the centre, on the axis, was the 
bishop’s throne, raised above the clergy benches and approached 
by a flight of steps With the development of the choir as the 
place for the clergy .seats, the old use of the apse naturally dis- 
appeared and the altar was pushed back into the apse until, in 
many Renaissance churches, it is against the back wall 

The apse was the place tor the richest decor.ilion in the church 
structure It was sheathed with marble, frequently in elaborate 
patterns of light and dark, and the vault surface was covered with 
a glass mosaic in which some embodiment of the (Jodhead was the 
chief feature 

At the end of the 6th century, liturgical changes rendered neces- 
sary the addition of other apses besides the main choir apse 
These were freijuently placed at the end of the .side aisles but 
occasionally, when there was a transept, at the ends of the tran- 
sept (as in the basilica at Bethlehem and in many examples of 
Coptic churches) 

By the time Romanesque design was developing in western 
Europe, apse chapels had also been added to the church plan This 
at once gave a great opportunity for enriching exterior design, 
till then severely simple, and led eventually to the development 
of that complex and magnilicent combination of main apse and 
ap.se chapels known as the chevet (<7 v.). In Italy, however, where 
chapels were usually confined to other portions of the church, the 
apse remained simple in form and gained its richness from the use 
of wall arcading, cornices and buttresses 

The apse, because of its shape, enclosed on one side and open 
on the other, gives great dignity to any object, such as an altar or 
statue, placed in its centre It is, therefore, an admirable form 
with which to terminate any vista or to end any large hall, and it 
is so used in much modern secular work (T F. H ) 

APSE and APSIDES, in mechanics, cither of the two points 
of an orbit which are nearest to and farthest from the centre of 
motion. They are called the lower or nearer, and the higher or 
more distant apsides respectively The ‘’line of apsides” is that 
which joins them, forming the major axis of the orbit 

APSIDIOLE, in architecture, a small apse, especially a minor 
apse attached to the exterior of the main apse of a church 

APSINES, of Gadnra, a Greek rhetorician, (c. a d. iQO-250). 
He was the friend of Philostratus, the author of the Lives of the 
Sophists, who speaks of his accurate memory. Two rhetorical 
treatises by him arc extant — a handbook of rhetoric largely taken 


from the Rhetoric of Longinus, and a smaller work on Proposi- 
tions maintained figuratively 

Editions by Bake (1840) , SpcnKcl-Hammei in Rhetorc% Cratci 11. 
(1804), Tcr also Hammer, De Apstne Rhetore (1870), Volkmann, 
Rheiortk der Gnethcn und Romer (1885). 

APT, a town in France, in the department of Vautluse. on 
the left bank of the Coulon, 41m E of Avignon by rail Pop. 
(1926) 5,113. Apt was the chief town of the Vulgientes, de- 
stroyed by the Romans about 125 n.c and restored by Julius 
Caesar, who named it Apta lulia. Injured by the Lombards 
and the Saracens, its fortifications were rebuilt by the counts of 
Provence. The bishopric, founded in the 3rd century, was sup- 
pressed in 1790 The mas.snc ancient walls have been replaced 
by boulevards, the streets are narrow and irregular. The church 
of Ste Anne (once the cathi'dral) was begun about 1056 on the 
site of an older edifice, but was not completed until the 17th 
century Roman remains have been found, the Pont Julien. span- 
ning the Coulon, dates from the 2nd or 3rd century The chief 
manufactures are artistic pottery, cement, jam, and tiles, and 
there is a considerable trade in fruit, vegetables, .silk, wool, grain, 
and cattle There is a tribunal of first instance. 

APTERA: see Api'ekygoia 

APTERYGOTA, the name given to the lower of the two 
subclasses into whicn the insects (9 v ) are divided and now used 
in preference to the older term Aptera, which has been discarded 
in modern zoological classification. The Apterygot.i are all wing- 
less in.sects and there is every reason to believe that this wingless 
condition was inherited from primitive ancestors of the in.sects, 
long before the latter had acquired organs of flight, A second 
important feature is the fact that they undergo little or no meta- 
morphosis and, unlike the higher insects (or Pterygota), they 
bear one or more pairs of .ibclornmal appendages in addition to 
genitalia and cerci Apterygola are universally distributed, but 
owing to their .small size and concealed habits probably le.ss than 
half the world's species have yet been discovered Upwards of 
1,200 six*cies are known and these are classified into three well- 
defined orders — (a) Thysanura, (b) Protura, and (c) Collem- 
bola 

The Thysanura (fig i ) are popularly known as brisLle-lails and 
include the most primitive of all in.sects They are probably 
ancient survivals of a formerly more extensive group and ixrsist 
to-day owing to their leading a concealed life in rotting wood, 
under stones, or in leaf-moulcl, a few also live in the nests of ants 
and termites The mouth-parts are masticatory in function with 
well developed supcrlinguae, the antennae are many-jomted, and 
comiwund cye.s may be present The abdomen has 11 segments, 
the tenth usually cairying a jwir of long bristle-like tail-feelers 
or cerci (fig i) and sometimes a median organ of the same char- 
acter It is to these feelers that the popular name is due The 
abdomen also carries one to eight pairs of un jointed appendages, 
or styli, which are usually accompanied by protrusible .sacs, 
possibly rcspirator> in function. They mainly breathe by means 
of tracheae and the spir.icles vary in number from three jxiirs 
(Campodea) to 1 1 pairs (Japyx) Some of the species are clothc'd 
with scales like moths Among the best known of the Thysanura 
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arc the “silver fish,” Lepisma sacclianmi, which occurs in build- 
ings in Europe, North America, etc , where it is destructive to 
paper, book bindings, etc , and Thermohm dotncstica, which fre- 
quents the warmth of bakehouses and kitchens Machilts mari- 
timm (fig. i) inhabits rocky coasts and Campodea spp occur in 
soil and leaf-mould. 

The Protura (or Myrientomata ) are minute whitish crea- 
tures scarcely exceeding 2mm in length and unlikely to be found 



ARE OF ISOTOMA HIPFRNICA, EXCEPTING THE CATCH. WHICH REFERS TO 
ENTOMOBRYA ANOMALA 

except by the expert lolleitor, though they arc not rare in cer- 
tain types of moist soil, in peat, turf, or beneath bark The order 
was first recognized by Silvestri m 1007 and only a small number 
of species have so far been described, but they have been found 
in Britain and other European countries, North America, and the 
Orient Protur.i are elongate insects devoid of antennae and with 
piercing mouth-parts sunk into the head as in Collembola; super- 
linguae aiJpear to be wanting There are no eyes and the abdomen 
consists of 12 segments, the first three e.uh bearing a pair of 
small footlike appendages In the newly-hatched insect the 
abdomen is composed of nine segments, but duiing growth three 
more become added between the last two segments This anamor- 
phosis, or increase in the number of segments after emergence 
from the egg, is a feature shared with the Chilopoda and Diplo- 
poda and is unique among insects On account of this peculiarity 
some authorities, including Oomstoik and Berlese, maintain that 
these organi.sms form a sejiarate da.ss of their own — the Myrien- 
tomata The balance of their characters, how'ever, lends support 
to the \iew that they are a true, but somewhat anomalous, order 
of insects. 

The Collembola (fig 2) are popularly known as springtails 
They arc small insects rarely exceeding 5mm in length and they 
occur in almost all situations, especially in decaying vegetable 
matter, under bark, on herbage, etc , a few occur on the surface 
of fresh water and se^eral inhabit the sea coast The order is 
found in all regions from the poles to the tropics; a very wide 
distribution, extending over several continents and to remote 
islands, is also enjoyed by some of the genera and even by certain 
individual species, Collembola vary greatly in coloration, some 
being blue-black, others banded or white or even red, while those 
bearing scales have a metallic lustre The mouth-parts are sunk 
into the head and are either biting or partly suctorial in function, 
and superlinguae are present The antennae are never more than 
six-jointed and compound eyes are absent , simple eyes or lateral 
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ocelli only being evident Just behind each antenna is a peculiar 
sense-organ, the post-antennal organ, of very varied structure, 
whose function is obscure. The abdomen consists of six seg- 
ments; the first of these carries a pair of fused appendages form- 
ing the ventral tube, one of whose functions appears to be that of 
an adhesive organ enabling the insect to climb smooth surfaces 
The third abdominal segment usually carries small appendages 
which are partly fused to form the “catch” or hamula, whose 
function is to hold the “spring” in position when at rest. The 
“.spring” or junnla is likewise formed of a pair of partly fused 
appendages and is borne by the fourth abdominal segment. The 
bases of these appcmlages are fused to form the manubrium, but 
distally they remain as sefiarate rami or dentes, each bearing a 
macro or claw at its apex The spring enables Collembola to leap 
several inches, and the name springlail is due to this fact; in 
some genera, however, the spring is wanting or vestigial. Most 
Collembola have no tracheal system and breathe through the 
general body-surface; in the globular forms represented by Smin- 
thnrus and its close allies, tracheae are present and there is a 
single pair of spiracles plai ed on the anterior region of the protho- 
rax, clo.se to the head. Among well-known .species of Collembola, 
the dark blue Ajinnda maritima is found on the Atlantic coasts of 
Euroix.* and North America, where it is daily submerged by the 
tide The minute purple-black Boutletiella hortensts is destruc- 
tive to mangolds, and the green Smiuthurus viridis is injurious to 
seedling clover in England as well as attacking lucerne in Australia 

Owing to their fragile structure but few Apterygota have been 
found preserved as fossils in the rocks A number of Thysanura 
and Collembola 0( cur. however, in Baltic amber of Oligocene date 
and a Lepismid is known from the Miocene of Florissant. 

The embryonic development of several genera of Apterygota 
has been studied but the six-cial features revealed in this subcla.ss 
are better dealt with by comparison with other insects than here 
(see Insects). 

Bmi-iooRAPiiY — 'I he literature on Apterygota is technical, very 
scattered, and often difficult of acce s Sir J Lubbock’s "Monograph 
ol the Collembola and Thysanura,” Ra\ Society (1873), is now out of 
date; tor a useful recent handbook see C Houlbert, “Thysanourcs, 
Dermaptcrcs et Orfhoptcres” m the Encyclopidte Sctentifiqite (iQ24)> 
which deals with the chuf British and European species and has a 
good bibliography, V Willem, “Recherches sur les Collemboles et 
Th\ s.inourcs,” Mem Conr Acad Roy Hrlg Ivm (1000) and W. 
Axcison, “Die Aptcr>g()tenfauna Einlands” in Acta Soc Scicnl Fen- 
ntcae, \x\vu ami \1 (1007, 1012), arc indispensable to the student. 
For the North .American species J E. Guthrie, Collembola of Minne- 
sota (iqot), and numinous papers bv J W. Folsom should be con- 
sulted For the Protura the standard treatise is that of A. Berlese, 
“Monographid dci Myrientomata,” Redia, vi. (1909). (,\ D I.) 

APTERYX, the generic name of the kiwris (<7 v ) of New 
Zealand, referring to the extremely reduced condition of the 
wings 

APULEIUS, LUCIUS, Platonic philosopher and rhetori- 
cian, was born at Madaura, in Numidia, about ad 125 He was 
educated at Carthage and Athens, and then undertook a long 
course of travel, especially in the East, principally with the view 
of obtaining initiation into religious mysteries Having practised 
for some time as an advocate at Rome, he returned to Afrit a On 
a journey to Alexandria he fell sick at Oea (Tripoli), where he 
met a rich widow, Aemilia Pudcntilla, whom he later married 
The members of her family disapproved of the marriage and 
accused Apulcius of having won her affections by magic arts His 
highly entertaining, but inordinately long defence (Apologia or 
De Magia) before the proconsul, Claudius Maximus, is our chief 
authority for his biography The remainder of his prosperous 
life WMs devoted to literature and philosophy. 

The work on which the fame of Apuleius chiefly rests is the 
Metamorphoses or Golden (the latter title seems not to be 
the author’s owm. but to have been bestowed in compliment), 
which was founded on a narrative in the Metamorphoses of 
Lucius of Patrae, a work extant in (he time of Photius. From 
Photius’s account (impugned, however, by Wieland and Courier), 
this book would seem to have been a collection of marvellous 
stories, related in perfect good faith. This particular narrative 
attracted the attention of Apuleius’s contemporary, Lucian, who/ 
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proceeded to work it up, adhering, as Phoiius seems to indicate, 
closely to the original, but giving it a comic and satiric turn. 
Apuleius followed Lucian’s version, making it, however, the 
groundwork of an elaborate romance, and altering the dhtoue- 
merit to suit the religious revival of which he was an apostle. 

The adventures of the young hero in the form of an ass are 
much the same in both romances, but in Apuleius he is restored to 
human shape by the aid of Isis, and finally becomes her priest. 
The book illustrates the contemporary reaction against a period 
of scepticism, and the influx of Oriental and Egyptian ideas into 
the old theology. It has also a well-marked literary aim, defined 
by Kretzschmann as the emulation of the Grecl^ sophists, and the 
transplantation of their tours de force into the Latin language. 
The dignified, the ludicrous, the voluptuous, the horrible, succeed 
each other with bewildering rapidity; fancy and feeling are every- 
where apparent, but not less so affectation and meretricious orna- 
ment The Latinity has a strong African colouring, and is replete 
with obsolete words. The Golden Ass is invaluable as an illustr.i- 
tion of ancient manners, and is full of entertainment The most 
beautiful portion is the episode of Cupid and Psyche, adapted 
from a popular legend. The allegorical purport is Apuleius’s own, 
and entirely in the spirit of the Platonic philosophy Don Qui- 
xote’s adventure with the v^ine-skins, and Gil Bias’s captivity 
among the robbers are borrowed from Apuleius, and several of 
the humorous episodes reappear in Boccaccio. 

Of Apuleius’s other writings, the Florida (probably me.aning 
.simply “anthology”), is a collection of excerpts from his declama- 
tions, ingenious but highly aflected. The little tract On the God 
of Socrates expounds the Platonic doctrine of beneficent d,ie- 
mons, an intermediate class between gods and men Two books 
on Plato (De Platonc et etii^ Dogmate) treat of his life and his 
physical and ethical philosophy; a third, on logic, is considered 
spurious The De M undo is an ad.iptation of the TTcpi Koafxov 
wrongly attributed to Aristotle Apuleius asserts that he also 
composed many poems in almost all possible styles, and .several 
works on natural history, some in Greek 

The place of Apuleius in htemturc is accidentally a more im- 
portant one than his genius strictly entitles him to hold He is 
the only extant example in Latin literature of an accomplished 
sophist in the best sense. The loss of other ancient romances has 
secured him a peculiar influence on modern fiction. 

IhuLiocRAPHY,— Complete works* Edith princeps, ed. Andreas 
(1409), Oudendorp (1786-1823); Hildebrand (1842), Helm (1905 
et ieq ) ; P, Thomas (vol. in. igo8). Metamorphoses, Eyssenhardt 
(1S69), van der Miet (1807). Psyche et Cupido, Jahn-Michaelis 
(i88i) ; Beck (1902). Apologia, I. Casaubon (1594) , Kruger (1804) , 
(with the Florida), van dcr Vliet (1900), H. E. Butler (1909). 
Florida, Kruger (1883). Dt Deo Socratis, Buckley (1844), Liitjohann 
(1878). De Plat one el eius Dogmate, Golrlbacher (1876) (including 
De Mundo and De Deo Socratis). See Rohde, Klctne Schnften (1901) 
ch \M. For the relation between Lucian’s "Oi'os and the Metamor- 
phoses of Apuleius, see Rohde, Vher Lucians Schrift Aoukios (iR 6 g), 
and Burger, De Lucio Patrensi (1S87). On the stjlc of Apuleius see 
Kretzschmann, De Latimtale L. Apulei (1865), Koziol, Der Shi des 
A (1872), Medam, La Latimle d’Apulie dans les Metamorphoses 
(i02b). There is a complete English translation of the works of 
Apuleius in Bohn’s Classical Library. The translations and imitations 
of the Golden Ass in modern languages arc numerous, in English, by 
Adlington (1566, revised by S Gasclcc in the Loeb library), and later 
editions (reissued in the Tudor translations and Temple Classics), 
Taylor (1822) (including the philosophical works), Head (1851) Of 
the Cupid and Psyche episode there arc translations by Robert Bridges 
(1895), in verse, and Stuttaford (1903), and it is beautifully intro- 
duced by Walter Patei into his Marius the Epicurean^ This episode 
has provided the subject of a drama by Thomas Heywood, and of 
narrative poems to Shakcrlev Marmion, Mrs. Tighe, and William 
Morris (in the Earthly Paradise). 

APULIA, a part of Italy once inhabited by the Apuli, a Sara- 
nite tribe {see Samnites) settled round Mt Garganus on the east 
coast. They mingled with lapygians (Dauni, Peucetii, Poedi- 
culi) who, like the Mesapii, had come from Illyria, so the name 
Apulia reached to the border of ancient Calabria Almost the 
only monument of Samnite speech from the district is the fa- 
mous Tabida Bantina from Bantia, on the Lucanian border. This 
inscription is one of the latest and most important monuments 
of Oscan, with some southern peculiarities. (See Osca Lingua.) 
Dating between 118 and 90 b c , it shows that Latin had not even 
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then spread over the district. (See Lucanu ) Far older are coins 
from Ausculum and Tcate (later known as Teanum Apulum), 
the earliest being 4th century b c Roman or Latin colonies were 
few, Luceria (planted 314 bc) in the north and Brundisium 
(soon after 268 b c ) being the chief. After the 4th and 3rd 
century wars a tax on cattle and sheep was paid at first to the 
Roman tax farmer and later to the im{ierial procurator The Ro- 
mans developed the migration of flocks and the practice still con- 
tinues; sheep-tracks iiratturi), 350ft wide, leading from the 
Abruzzi into the plain of Apulia, date at least from Roman times 
and arc mentioned in inscriptions The shepherds were trouble- 
some slaves and 7,000 were condemned to death in 185 bc 
L arge-scale sheep f aiming was detrimental to the towns, and 
risings occurred until the Social War Teate was at first the chief 
town, then Luceria, a military post, then, under the Empire, 
Canu.sium. Once winter grazing for a million sheep, the plain 
now' supports half that number, mainly because of the spread of 
cultivation. 

The old road system consisted of the Via Appia (jcc Appia, 
Via), the Via Traiana, and the coast road, more or less parallel 
ca.st -south-east. The first, east from Beneventum, entered Apulia 
at Pons Aufuli, and ran to \'enusia, Tarentum, and Brundisium 
The second, north-east from Beneventum, turned east at Aetae, 
and ran through Herdoniae, Canusium, Butuntum, Barium and 
Gnathia to Brundisium, A short cut from Butuntum to Gnathia 
through Caelia, ran inland. The third parallel line ran north of 
the Via Traiana, entering Apulia near Larinum, and thence, 
keeping in the plain south of IVIons Garganus, rejoined the coast 
at Sipontum (branch at Aecae through Luceria and Arpi to the 
Via Traiana). It then iKi^-sed through Barduli (where it was 
joined by a road from Canusium by way of Cannae) to Barium, 
where it joined the \ia Traiana l*rom Barium a road probably 
ran through Caelia, south-south-e.ist to the Via Appia, some 25m. 
NW’ of Tarentum 

Barium was an important haibour, though less so than Brun- 
disiurn, and Tarentum, which, however, belonged to Roman 
(Calabria, Apulia with Calabria, formed the second region of 
Augustus. Hannibalic and later wars, Strabo says, destroyed the 
prosperity of the country, m imperial times we hear little or 
nothing of it Both were governed by a corrector from Constan- 
tine onwards, but in 668 the Lombards conquered Calabria and 
Apulia, and then the former name was transferred to Bruttium, 
the meaning of the latter being extended to include Calabria also. 
In the 9lh century the greater jiart of this territory was recovered 
by the Byzantine emperors, whose governor was called Kara- 
rcavos, a name which, under the corrupt form Capitanata, be- 
longed to the province of Foggia till 1861. It was conquered by 
the Normans under William Bras-de-fer, who became count of 
Apulia; it was raised to a dukedom with Calabria by Robert 
Guiscard in 1059, and united to (he Sicilian monarchy in 1127. 
Fine Romanesque calheilrals wore constructed under the Nor- 
mans and the Hohenslaufen It became part of the kingdom of 
the two Sicilies in 1734, and was united with Italy in 1861. 

Modern Apulia comprises the five provinces of Foggia, Bari, 
Brindcsi, Taranto and 1 -ecce (the last three roughly the ancient 
Calabria), and is often known as Le Puglie; it stretches from 
Monte Gargano to the south-eastern extremity of Italy, with 
an area of 7,376sqm. and a population of 2,297,061 (1,589,064 
in 1881; 1.964,1.80 in 1901), bounded on the north and east by 
the Adriatic, south-east b> the Gulf of Taranto, south by Basili- 
cata, and west by Campania and the Abruzzi. Foggia province 
has mountains west and south-west and M. Gargano in the north- 
east, but is mainly a great plain, the Tavoliere (chessboard) di 
Puglia, with coastal lagoons. Bari province, east -south-east of 
Foggia and divided from it by the Ofanto (Aufidus), the only 
considerable river of Apulia, 104m long, is hilly, with coastal 
towns, the lack of villages is especially noticeable; in the cir- 
condano of Barlctta (north-east), there are only ii communes. 
The other three (east-south-east) again occupy a low, flat, lime- 
stone terrace 

Besides sheep, horses, cattle and swine are bred A great mod- 
ern aqueduct spreads the waters of the Sele, and cultivation is 
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Fig 1--DAUNIAN AND PEUCETIAN GEOMETRIC POTTERY THE PEUCE- 
TIAN WARE IS SIMPLE AND HARMONIOUS IN CONTRAST TO THE FANTASTIC 
RITUALISTIC DAUNIAN STYLE 

1-8. Early Daunian Ware (600-450 D.C.). 1. Typical shape known In 

Picenum as early as 600 B.C 2, 4 and 5, examples of round bottomed foot- 
less craters with side handles and plate-llke rim; 3 and 5, products of 
Canosa; the thumbless human hand of 3 (see handle on ripht) was probably 
a talisman; 6 , a characteristic double-storied Jar, the handle representing 
a cat's head; 8 , a ritual vase 

9-12. Peucetlan Ware (650-450 BC.). 7, 9 and 10, the swastika sign 
will be noted on these specimens, which are of black and white pottery; 
12 , vase painted in red and black 

active in Bari, where grain, wine, olives, almonds, lemons, or- 
anges, tobacco, etc abound; much olive oil is exported. The salt 
works of Marghenta di Savoia produce large quantities of salt, 
and nitre is extracted near Molfetta Chemical industries that 
draw their raw materials from these products are also developing 
rapidly. Sealishing is also an important industry 
The main railway from Bologna to Brindisi passes all through 
Apulia by way of Foggia. the main railway centre of Apulia, and 
Bari, with several branches; a steam tramway runs from Barletta 
to Bari via Andria. 


The most important harbours of Apulia are Bari, Brindisi, 
Taranto; then follow Barletta, Molfetta and Gallipoli. 

BiuLioGRAPiiv. — For prehistoric remains in Apulia see T E. Peet, 
The Stone and Bronze Afies tn Italy (1909) , and M Gervasio, / 
dolmen e la civtltd del hrnnzo nelle Pughe (Ban, 1913) For mediaeval 
architecture see E Bertaux, L'Art dans ITtahe meridwnale, I (1904) ; 
A Vinaccia, Monumenti Mediaevali della Terra di Bart (Bari, 191.S) ; 
A Haseloff, Dte Baulen dcr IJohenstaufen in Unter-ltahen (1920). 

(X.) 

Apulian Geometric Pottery. — The archaeology of ancient 
Apulia has been exceedingly obscure until the last few years, 
and even now its obscurity is only illumined by flashes thrown 
on certain parts. ^The legitimate iron age sequel to the Neolithic 
and bronze age culture ot Matcra and Molfetta has not yet been 
discovered, and the pre-history of Daunia, Peucetia and Messapia 
begins to take .shape as a coherent whole only with the 7th cen- 
tury. Even then our knowledge is almost confined to the pottery, 
but this offers a rich field for study 

The subject of the painted pottery has been put on a scientific 
basis by the intensive studies of Maximilian Mayer, who has 
identified and distinguished the products of the several provincial 
.schools, and has established a scheme of dating which, with some 
slight rectifications and adjustments, due principally to Gervasio, 
may be considered as final The dix ision of schools corresponds 
very closely to the old pre-Roman distribution of the region into 
three sections Gf these the most northern is Daunia, extending 
from the promontory of Gargano to the most southern point in 
the course of the Auftdus; next to which is Peucetia. which for 
purposes of this classification may be said to begin at Bari and end 
at Egnazia South of a line drawn from Egnazia to Taranto, the 
whole heel of Italy, with Lecce as its centre, is Messapia. Each 
of these regions has its own peculiar and well marked style in 
pottery. The chronology of all three is not precisely concurrent; 
actually the Daunian school is dated from about ()00 to 450 B C. 
.ind the Peucetian from 650 to 500 n (’ while the Messapian only 
begins at 500 bc and lasts for t\co centuries Wholly dis- 
tinct IS a much later Daunian school confined to Canosa, which 
belongs (0 the fourth and third centuries and may be called late- 
Canosan. 

This chronology excludes any connection with the Mycenaean. 
Ai tually no single example of Mycenaean ware has over been dis- 
covered between the Alps and the Gulf of Taranto But at two 
places in Apulia, Mattinata on the promontory of (jorgano and the 
Borgo Nuovo at Taranto geometric pottery of the very early iron 
age has been found These two isolated discoveries, however, have 
yet to be explained, they stand <ipart from all other Apulian 
products and their proper connections have not been ascertained 
The pottery of Mattinata and of the Horgo Nuovo is apparently 
a foreign importation and its date is several centuries earlier than 
that of the regular Apulian schools now to be described 

Canosa and Ruvo have yielded the greatest quantity of early 
Daunian pottery, and were perhaps the princijial, though not the 
only, centres for its production. It is found over the whole of 
Daunia from Bitonto in the south to Lucera and Teanum in the 
north, occasionally in Picenum, and even in Istria. In Campania 
also the site of Suessula has yielded several vases, produced 
apparently under Daunian influence 

There are four principal forms. The first is a round-bottomed 
footless crater with side handles and a plate-hke rim (see fig i , 
nos 3, 4, 5); the second is a similar crater on a pedestal This 
latter (see no i) is the shape known in Picenum, where its oc- 
currence at Novilara puts its date at least as early as 600 b c 
From the round-bottomed crater is evolved the most peculiar and 
characteristic product of Canosa, viz., the double-storied jar (no 
0 ). The plate-hke rim has been developed into a deep bowl, which 
becomes more and more exaggerated during the sth century until 
eventually it takes up nearly half the height of the entire jar. 
Strange fanciful additions are then made in the way of plastic 
ornament. To the ordinary ring handles are added a third and 
even a fourth, of increasingly fantastic kind. They may take 
the shape of an animal’s face, most like a cat or an owl, or be 
formed like a thumbless human hand, which had probably some 
talismanic value. The fourth principal shape of pot is that which 
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Fig 2. — MCSSAPIAN AND LATE-CANOSAN GEOMETRIC POTTERY 
1-9. Metsaplan Ware (500-300 B C ) The round disks at the tops and 
bottoms of the handles are peculiar to this school. Hence such forms have 
been nicknamed "torjolle." Beside these and simple bowls the, only shapes 
in general employ were. 4 and 9, craters with handles, and 5 and 6, Jug- 
like forms 

10-15. Canosan Ware (300-200 B.C.). These are typical of the Renais- 
sance period of Apulian art. The ornamental designs were no longer solely 
geometric, but show motives common on Greek pottery 


is known in Greece as an askos, derived originally from an ordi- 
nary goatskin, and known at an early date over much of Sicily 
and Italy, but perhaps introduced by the Greeks. 

Rarer, but extremely characteristic of the Daunians, are elabo- 
rate grotesque ritual vases (no. 8). Opposite to the spout is a 
female figure in ceremonial dress with a fillet on her brow, long 
plaits of hair hanging down on her shoulders, and circular discs 
covering her ears. Instead of human figures, other examples have 
strange creatures with birds’-heads upon necks like serpents. The 
wild sheep on the mountains which appear on the base and the 
upper zone of no. 8 are an unusual experiment in zoomorphi.^^m 
Apart from an occasional drawing of this kind, always quite sche- 
matic, the decoration of all Daunian vases is purely geometric. 
Squares, lozenges and triangles are the usual motives, arranged in 
panels of varying length and separated by vertical lines Most of 
the decoration is placed on the upper half of the vase In the school 
of Ruvo the fashion was to place a hanging trapezoidal figure 
on the lower half, but Canosa preferred hoiizontal bands or con- 
centric circles on this otherwise empty field Almost all the 
Daunian pottery was made by hand, but in a few of the finest 
craters from Ruvo the wheel .seems to have been used The deco- 
rative designs were painted in two alternating colours, red and 
dark violet, generally but not always laid on a background of 
whitish slip 

Entirely different from the Daunian pottery, both in .spirit and 
in choice of shape and subject, is the Peucetian. Fantastic ritual- 
vases are unknown in Peucetia; craters, bowls and jugs are the 
only forms permitted, and the.se are decorated in a .style which 
is both simple and harmonious There are two mam classes 
of Peucetian ware, the one painted in red and black (iee no. 12), 
contemporary with imported Corinthian vases and considerably 
influenced by them, the other in plain black and w^hite with a 
more restricted range of motives {see 7, g, 10, ii). There are four 
principal motives in the black and white, two of which, the 
swastika and the comb, overshadow the others. Swastikas began 
to appear at just the same period on pottery in the north of Italy, 
and are probably an imported conception from the Danube or 
the Balkans The other chief motives are the festoon, and the 
zigzag. Cross-hatched lozenges me common to all these geo- 
metric schools but the Maltese cross, though only occasional, is 
peculiar to the Peucetians, This black and white ware goes back 
to 050 B c. and has a range of about 150 years from that point 
downwards. 

The sources of inspiration for the black and white class have 
been unsuccessfully sought in various places, and it seems fair 
to regard this ware as in the main an indigenous product Dau- 
nians and Peucetians, dissimilar enough m all other respects, had 
each inherited a certain repeitoire of geometric tradition which 
was widely current over the Mediterranean, but each conv^erted 
It into a new style which expressed the particular temperament of 
an inventive and artistic race 

With the red and black ware, the permeating Corinthian influ- 
ence is readily identified, and vases of this kind have been found 
actually associated in the same graves with Corinthian Here also 
credit must be given to the Peucetian potters for their ability in 
adopting new motives and transmuting them without slavish 
copying. 

The Messapian school shows far less originality than the other 
two. When it appears for the first time in the 5th century, the 
Messapian is already a mixed style, to a great extent Hellcnized 
Some traces of an earlier geometric tradition still survive, though 
overlaid and almost stifled by the foreign innovations. In the 
early 5th century clepsydra, lozenge and band, the old elements 
of the Italian geometric, are still in existence. But the uncon- 
taminated geometric is very rare in Messapia; the native potter 
can hardly resist adding his zone of Greek ivy-leaves, a maeander, 
a rosette, or even a bird. The chief centres of manufacture for 
such ware (nos. 1-9 of fig 2) were at Rugge, near Lecce, and 
at Egnazia, each originally a Rhodian colony. The strongest Greek 
influence came therefore from Rhodian sources, though others 
may have had some share. The hall-mark by which all Messapian 
pottery, except a little of the very earliest, can be detected, is 


(he round disc about the size of a large coin at the top and bottom 
of cadi handle This peculiarity has caused the nickname of 
“torzelle” to be given to such forms as nos. i, 2, 3, 7, 8 (fig 
2). Besides the.se the only shapes generally employed are the 
crater with column or handles like 4 and 9, the jug like 5 and 0, 
and a simple kind of bowl 

Carefully to be distinguished from these three schools is the late- 
Canosan, which has nothing in common with the earlier Daunian 
school that also flourished at Canosa, except the shape of the vase 
as in nos. lo, 11, 15 (fig. 2). This survived simply because it was 
used for certain rituals which had not changed, but all the details 
of jits decoration are different. The date of all the l.ite-Canosan 
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pottery is 3rd and 4th century The evidence of the tombs shows 
that Canosd became the centre of a brilliant Apulian renaissance 
in the 4th century, and during the third she was an important 
factor in the art-history of the Hellenistic world, becoming espe- 
cially famous for large rococo works in polychrome terra-cotta, 
huge vases with centaurs and Cupids springing from the sides, 
surmounted very often by a Niobc, a Hermes, or some other 
statuette. At Naples there is a large collc'ction of these, and of 
magnificent vases painted with scenes from (ireek mythology and 
history Documentary evidence proves that this collection, in- 
cluding the famous Darius vase and all the .splendid examples 
from Canosa now at Munich, came from the same tombs as the 
humbler askoi twin-situlac and “sphagia,” figured as nos. 11-15 
in figure 2. If the decoration of these is examined it will be 
si‘en that the whole spirit of the late-Canosan is entirely changed 
Irom that of the earlier Daunian school In place of the lozenge, 
band and triangle, the primitive motives of the geometric reper- 
toire, there are maeanders, frets, vine-leavc.s and egg patterns, all 
designs ap[)earing on the contemporary (Ireek pottery The 
domination of Greek fashion is complete But the irrepressible 
individuality of the Daunian, even at this late stage, breaks out 
in another place, finding its opportunity no longer in this minor 
IKittcry, but in the large statuettes, often of quite notable beauty, 
and in all the fanciful accessories of the large pl.istic compositions. 

Bibliography — M M!i>er, Apuhrn vor and wahrend der llellen- 
mrung (1Q14) , M Gervasio, Bronzi arcaici e ceramtea geometr’ca nel 
Mmeo di Ban (Ban, iq2i), I). Randall-Maclvcr, The Iron Age in 
Italy (1Q27) (I> R -M ) 

apur£, a river of western Venezuela, formed by (he con- 
fluence of the Sarare and Unbante at 6"* 45' N and 71® \V , and 
flowing ea.stward atro.ss the Venezuelan llanos to a junction with 
the Orinoco at about 7“ 40' N and 60 ° 45' \\' Its drainage area 
includes the slopes of both the Colombian and Venezuelan Andes 
It has a sluggish course across the llanos for about 300m , and is 
navigable throughout its length Its principal tributaries are the 
Caparro, Portuguesa and Guarico on (he north, and the Caucagua 
on the south Its lateral channels on the soulh mingle with those 
of the Arauca for many miles, forming an extensive district sub- 
ject to annual inundations 

APURIMAC, an interior highland department of southern 
Peru Area, 8,187 sqm ; pop. (1896) estimate. 177.^87 The de- 
partment was created in 1873 and comprises five provinces Its 
physical features and productions are very similar to those of 
Ayacucho (q v ), with the exception that sugar-cane is cultivated 
with noteworthy success in the low valley of the province of 
Abancay The capital, Abancay, 83m S \V of Cuzco, which is 
only a village in size but is rich in historical associations, and 
Andahuaylas, in the north-west part of the department, are its 
principal towns 

APURIMAC, a river of central Peru, rising in the Laguna de 
Villafra in the western Cordilleras, seven miles from Caylloma, 
a village in (he department of Arequipa, and less than room trom 
the Pacific coast It flows first north-easterly, then north-westerly 
past Cuzco to the mouth of the Perene tributary, thence east and 
north to its junction with the Ucayali at 10° 41' S , and 73° 34' W 
It is known as the Apurimac only down to the mouth of the 
Mantaro tributary, n° 45' S and 1,3.25ft above sea-level 
Thence to the mouth of the Perene (084ft ) it is known as the 
Ene, and from that point to its junction with the Ucayali (Ssgft ) 
as the Tambo 

APYREXIA, in pathology, the normal interval or period 
of intermis.sion in a fever 

AQABA, GULF OF, the Sinus Aclamticus of antiquity, the 
eastern of the two northern arms of the Red sea. Varying in 
width from 12 to 17m it is loom long, penetrating into Arabia 
Petraea towards the north-north-east from 28° to 29° 32' north 
The entrance is narrowed and made difficult by Tiran and other 
islands, while navigation is precarious owing to numerous coral- 
reefs and the sudden squalls which sweep down from the moun- 
tains on either .side, many of which rise abruptly from the shore 
to 2.000 feet. It is a southward continuation of the Jordan- 
‘Araba rift valley and raised beaches on the coast indicate a con- 


siderable fall in the sea-level. Dhahab on the western shore 33m. 
from the entrance is the only sheltered port in the gulf, near the 
head of which is Jazira Fir’un (mediaeval Isle de Graye), a rocky 
islet with ruins of a castle built by Baldwin I. (c. 1115). At the 
head of the gulf on the east side is ‘Aqaba village with charming 
palm-groves, an excellent water supply and a mediaeval castle to 
protect pilgrims en route from Egypt to Mecca It is the site of 
the biblical Elath (Eloth), one of the ports whence Solomon’s 
fleet sailed to Ophir. The Romans called it Aelana, a military post 
with paved road up the valley of Wadi ’Itm to Ma’an and Petra. 
In the 10th century an Arab geographer described it (Haila or 
Ailat), as a great port of Palestine and the emporium of the 
Hejaz. Suffering at the hands of Saladin ( 12th century) it fell into 
decay until 1S41 when Turkey recognized it as bclonging^with 
Sinai peninsula to Egypt owing to its regular use by Egyptian pil- 
grims These later adopted the sea-route and in 1892 Turkey re- 
sumed possession of 'Aqaba In 1906 the Turks occupied the 
neighbouring post of Taba, supposed to be the ancient port of 
Kzion-Geber Great Britain intervened on behalf of Egypt and the 
Turks withdrew and agreed to the demarcation of a line joining 
the head of the Gulf of 'Aqaba to Rati 'a on the Mediterranean as 
the Turko-Egyptian frontier. In 1917, during the World War, 
Col. Lawrence and the Hejaz army captured ‘Aqaba by a brilliant 
coiip-dc-moin from the land side whence no attack was anticipated 
by the garrison From then till 1925 'Aqaba was administered to- 
gether with Maan, Petra and Shaubak as part of the' Hejaz king- 
dom. King Husain took refuge there in Oct. 1924, after his 
abdication of the Hejaz throne in consequence of the Wahhabi 
invasion of his country In July 1925, a Wahhabi attack being 
anticipated. Great Britain, as manclatory for Palestine, ejected 
King Husain (w’ho retired to Cyprus) and occupied the 'Aqaba- 
Ma'an province which has .since been administered as part of 
Trans-Jordan Ibn Sa’ud, as king of the Hejaz, maintains an atti- 
tude of protest against what he considers an act of usurpation, and 
the I lejaz-Trans- Jordan frontier remains undemarcated, though 
the de jacto administrative frontier runs from south of ‘Aqaba to 
Mudawwara on the Hejaz Railway. 

AQiBA or AKIBA BEN JOSEPH (r. 50-132), Jewish 
Palestinian rabbi, of the circle known as tnnna {qv). He became 
the chief teacher in the rabbinical school of Jatta, where, it is said, 
he had 24,000 scholars Whatever their number, it seems certain 
that among them was the celebrated Rabbi Meir, and that through 
him and others 'Aqiba everted a great inlluenc'e on the develop- 
ment of the doctrines embodied in the Mishnah He sided with 
Bar Cocheba in the last Jewdsh revolt against Rome, recognized 
him as the Messiah, and acted as his sword-bearer Being taken 
prisoner by the Romans under Julius Severus, he was flayed alive 
with circumstances of great cruelty, and met his fate, according 
to tradition, with marvellous steadlasine.ss and composure He is 
said by some to have been 120 years old at the time of his death 
He is one of the ten Jewish martyrs whose names occur in a 
penitential prayer still used in the synagogue service ‘Aqiba was 
among the first to systematize the Jewish tradition, and he paved 
the way for the compilation of the Mishnah From his .school ema- 
nated the Greek translation of the Scriptures by Aquila. 

AQUAE, a name given by the Romans to sites where mineral 
springs issued from the earth (Lat. for “waters ”). Over 100 
can be identified, some declaring by their modern names their 
ancient use: Aix-les-Bains in Savoy (Aquae Sahaiidicae) , Aix-en- 
Provence (Aquae Sextiae), Aix-la-Chapelle or Aachen (Aquae 
Gram), etc. Only two occur in Britain Aquae Suits — less cor- 
rectly Aquae Solis — at Bath (qv), in Somerset, which was fa- 
mous, and Buxton (called Aquae simply). 

AQUAE ALBULAE, springs, W of Tibur, Latium, Italy, 
the water of which is bluish, strongly impregnated with sulphur 
and carbonate of lime, and rises at a temperature of about 75° 
Fahrenheit. Remains of a Roman thermal establishment exist 
near the principal spring, the so-called Lago della Regina The 
baths are still frequented 

AQUAE CUTILIAE, a mineral spring in Italy, near modern 
Cittaducale, 9m E. of Rieti The lake near it. supposed by clas.sical 
writers to be the centre of Italy, was renowned for floating islands 
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formed from partial petrification of plant.s by mineral substances 
in the water. Remains of baths may be seen; they were apparently 
resorted to by Vespasian and Titus who both died there 
AQUAE SEXTIAE, BATTLE OF: jcc Aiv 
AQUA FORTIS. an early name for nitric acid {q v.). 
AQUAMARINE, a transparent variety of beryl (<; v ), hav- 
ing a delicate blue or bluish-green colour, suggestive of the tint 
of sea-water. It occurs at most localities which yield ordinary 
beryl, some of the finest coming from Russia 
AQUA REGIA, a mixture of one volume ot concentrated 
nitric acid and three volumes of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
It was originally given the name which it still retains, by the 
alchemists because of its power to dissolve gold — the king of 
metals. 

When aejua regia dissolves gold, the metal is converted into 
auric chloride, AuUlj, which combines with more hydrogen chlo- 
ride to form aurichloric acid (chloroauric acid), HAut'U, which 
crystallizes from solution as HAuClt, .tHjO. Aejua regia also 
dissolves platinum, and on concentrating the solution with excess 
of hydrochloric acid, deliquescent crystals of platinichloric or 
chloroplatinic acid, H2PtCl(„6H20, are obtained. Evaporation of 
the aqua regia solution leads to the isolation of an intermediate 
nitrosoplatinic chloride, P1CI4.2NOCI or (NOj2PtClfi Palladium 
IS also readily dissolved by aqua regia, but the other four metals 
of the platinum group (iridium, osmium, rhodium and ruthenium) 
are less readily attackecl by this solvent (6ce Platiwm Mltals ) 
In qualitative analysis aqua regia is also a useful solvent for 
certain of the less soluble suliihides. it attacks arsenious and 
mercuric sulphides with the production of the chlorides of arsenic, 
AsCU, and mertury, HgCl.. It also dissolves the .sulphides of 
cobalt and nickel, forming the corresponding chlorides, Co('l2 
and NiCb. The solvent adion is due to an interaction between 
nitric and hydrochloric acids whereby chlorine is produced 
HN0.i-|-3nCl«:Cl2-|-N0Cl-l-iH20 On warming aqua regia the 
two gases (chlorine and nilrosyl chloride) are evolved, and if 
pa-ssed through conienlrated suljihuric and, chlorine e.scapes and 
nitrosyl chloride is absorbed as nitrosyl sulphate* 

N 0 C 1 + S 02 ( 0 H )2 = S 0 .( 0 H) O.NO 
When the solution of nitrosyl suli»hate is dropped on to sodium 
chloride, pure nitrosyl chloride is generated as an orange-yellow 
gas with pungent suffocating odour, easily condensed in a freezing 
mixture to a red liquid, boiling at 5 6°C and solidifying at --6o‘"C 
to a lemon-vcllow solid This gas has no action on gold although 
it attacks mercury (G T M) 

AQUARELLE, the Irench term for water-colour, used in 
reference both to the technique and the resultant pamting, the 
executant being referred to as aquarellist c 
AQUARII, a name given to the Christians who substituted 
water for wine in the Eucharist They were not a sect, for 
the practice was widely in vogue at an 
early time, even among the orthodox (See 
Eucharist ) 

AQUARIUM (plural aquaria'), n name 
given to a receptacle or institution in which 
living aquatic animals and plants are kept 
The term may be applied to a show-place 
exhibiting aquatic specimens with the ob- 
ject of entertaining or instructing the pub- 
lic, or it may be used to describe such a 
domestic toy as a bowl containing goldfish 
Certain aquaria are purely scientific insti- 
tutions designed for the study of physio- 
logical and biological problems Of these 
the best known are those at Plymouth, Eng- 
land, and Naples, Italy, where, apart from 
numerous small tanks in laboratories for 
the use of research workers, there is in each case a public aquarium 
attached, in which the exhibits are at the disposal of the students 
for the purpose of observation and experiment At the Marine 
Biological Station at Plymouth, which receives grants from the 
Government and the Fishmongers’ Company, a number of biolo- 
gists are definitely retained for the purpose of studying the habits 
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and hfe histories of the marketable inhabitants of the ocean 
In the case of large aquaria situ.ited near the shore, the water, 
which can be continually replenished, is pumped from the sea in- 
to reservoirs usually situated in the basements of the institutions 
After being allowed to settle, it is pumjwd direct into the tanks 
containing the specimens Where, howexer, the aquaria are located 
inland, special care must be taken to keep the water pure and clear 
and to prevent the overdow from the tanks running to waste 
The most up-to-date inland aijuarium is that of the Zoologital 
Society of London in Regent s Park, which was opened in 10J4 
In (he case of this institution, which, whilst encouraging the scien- 
tific study of aquatic life, caters for the entertainment of (he 
public, the sea-water was brought from the Bay of Biscay Both 
the fresh-and salt-water in the aquarium are preventeil from be- 
coming .stagnant by a system of continual circulation, being 
punifM'd from the underground reservoirs, having in the case ot 
the fresh-water a fio.ocxj gallon capacity, and in the case of the 
.salt-water a 125,000 gallon capacity, to other re.servoirs situated 
in the mountains of the Mappin Terraces, about 30ft above the 
exhibition tanks From the high level reservoirs the water falls 
by gravity into the show tanks, the overflows passing through a 
series of sand filters before returning to the mam storage reser- 
voirs in the cellars of the building The efficient oxygenation of 
the water is obtained by passing compressed air directly into the 
show tanks, and by discharging the water feeding these tanks with 
great force through a nozzle with a narrow aperture, the rc'sulting 
bubbles producing the effect of a smoke cloud The purity of the 
sea-water is also ensured by a discreet choice of the metals used 
in the manufacture of the piping and in the construction of the 
tanks Should, for instance, copper or zinc come into contact with 
the sea-water of an aquarium the exhibits die speedily of metallic 
poLsoning. The pqiing in the Society's a(|uarium is formed of 
chemically pure lead, or ot iron lined with glass enamel The ex- 
hibition tanks, the throe largest of which hold 5,000 gallons, are 
constructed of slate or concrete, and are decorated with rocks 
The thickness of the glass used for the fronts of the large tanks 
is i^in A(}uatic animals arc easily killed by sudden changes in 
temperature. The Zoological Society’s aquarium has elaborate 
heating and refrigerating systems which keep the tanks in the 
temperate fresh-water and marine aquaria at a temperature of 
about oo^F. throughout (he year The majority of the tropical 
aquaria arc kept at a uniform temperature of 75“ to 8o"F. 

In an aquarium where it is not possible to replace the water 
continually, artificial aids must be .sought to remove pollution, 
which, owing to the excess in number of fish per unit volume 
comp.ifcd with the sea or river, cannot be coped with by natural 
means In the Regent’s park aquarium, before the water is cleaned 
by being passed through a senes of filters, most rejected food, ex- 
crement, etc,, which is easily detected on the sandy floors of the 
tanks, is removed daily by means of a suction pipe. Filtration is 
further responsible for the removal of susixmded organic matter 
and phosphates Aeration oxidizes ammonia and organic matter 
in solution Storage in the dark kills the noxious bacteria 

Fish have been kept in captivity for hundreds of years The 
ancient Romans for instance spared no expense in building huge 
ponds and reservoirs which they stocked with rare and expensive 
specimens, whilst the hobby of keeping ornamental fish in tanks 
has been in vogue with the Chinese since very early times. The 
public aquarium, however, is a comparatively modern innovation, 
the first to be established bung the .small one opened in 1853 in 
the Zoological Society’s gardens in Regent’s park. Although owing 
to its faulty construction it had but a short life as a fresh-water 
and marine aquarium, the building is still in existence and is now 
being used for the exhibition of wading and diving birds The best 
equipped aquaria at the present day, apart from the one in Re- 
gent’s park, are those at Amsterdam, Antwerp, Berlin, Brighton, 
Naples, New York, Honolulu, Madras and San Francisco The 
Chicago aquarium which is m course of construction is intended 
to eclipse all others When completed and stocked it is estimated 
that the cost of this new institution will exceed $3,500,000 
The guiding principles to be observed in the management of a 
large aquarium apply with equal force to the miniature home 
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aquarium. Auyont' wishing to maintain a small aquarium stotkud 
with suitable marine s[)eciniens .should, apart from aerating the 
water. ( ireulate and filter it. 'I'his may be efft'rted by means of a 
syiihon pijie emptying the water from a small high level tank into 
the exhibition tank likewise fitted with a syphon, which slowly 
empties the water into a low' level tank after filtering through a 
flower pot filled with sand. When the lower tank is full the wafer 
it contains is emptied into the high level tank which should he of 
eijuaJ caj>acity. On the si^e of the .syphon [lipes de[>en«ls the rale 
of the flow of th(* water, which can be controlled to last 10 or 
mure hours according to the reciuirements of the sjM'timens. In 
the event of the aqiiarist experiencing dilliculty in obtaining water 
in sufficient cjuantity from the: coast, there should be no dilliculty 
in his manut'acluring his .sc*a-water at home. The folh»wing for- 
mula has been tested in the ^Marine lliological Association’s lab- 
oralorie.s, and found to give satisfactory re.sults: — Common salt, 
45! ox.; pota.ssium chloride. 1 1 oz ; calcium chloride (dry), 2 oz. ; 
magnesium chloride (crystals), 8:{ oz.; magnesium sulphate (crys- 
tals), 11 \ o/. ; bicarbonate of .soda, i oz. 

The above should be mixc'd with 10 gal. of soft w’ater to which 
should be added, after mixing, ^ oz. of potas.sium nitrate, to 
grains of sodium phosphate, 3 grains of chloride of iron and •( gal 
of natural sea-water. The reason for adding a small quantity of 
natural sea-water is that sea-water contains a certain mysterious 
ingredient which has up to the present defied anah>is, but may be 
considered analogous to what is known as vitamins in food. Its 
entire absence would result in the specimens in the a(|uariiim 
developing disease in a corniiaralively short period. 

An aquarium lank should present the greatest po.shibic surface 
of water to (he air in proportion to its size and depth. The 
pojntlar goldfish bowl is to be condemned as admitting loo little 
air for the well-being of its inhabitants. Sciuarc*, rnetal-framed, 
slate bottom, glass-sided a<iuaria are best. With regard to size, the 
aciuarist wishing to keep such comparatively hardy fish as goldfish, 
carp, tench, orfe, perch, etc., .should allow one gallon of wafer to 
every inch of fish. Delicate forms .such as trout require double 
that amount of water. 

In setting up a small private aquarium, which .should be so 
placed that if receives not more than one hour of direct sunlight 
a clay, the floor should be covered with about lu’n. of well-washed 
gravel or .sand before filling with water and planting. Plants are 
necessary for keeping the bal.inccjcl fresh-wafer aquarium in a 
healthy condition, as they not only o.xygcnate (he water but ab- 
sorb the carbon dioxide given off by the fi.shes. The following 
[liants arc .specially suitable for (he aquarium: — Eel (jrass (Valis’ 
mria spirnlis). Arrowhead {Sn^ittaria luitnns), Sw'amp Crass 
{ lAtdu'i\^ui piilnslris), I'aiuvort {('ohomlui iarolinintiai. Uilthmoss 
{Aiuicharis canadrmis). Water Milfoil { Myriophylliini vcrtkilla- 
tum ) and Stonewort {Nitvlla ^rarilis). The small aquarium should 
have a light glass cover to keep out the dust and jirevent the fishes 
from jumping out. If the aquarium receives daily attention the 
water need be changed only xery rarely, Special care should be 
taken to emsure that any new water added is of the same tem- 
perature as the <»ld. I’ish should be transported from their nati\e 
elements to the aquarium in receptacles that are broader than 
deep. In the ia.se of trout which require much aeration a grid of 
perlorateci galvanized iron should be. fixed in the travelling tank 
about .^in, from the bottom, forming a false bottenn on which the 
li.sh can lie without the risk of clouding the. water by the disturb- 
ance of e.xcrelory and other noxious products. t)n arrival at 
their destination the tesh should not lie immediately transferred 
to tht7 aciuariuin. but the water in the carriers should be slowly 
replaced by the water of the exhibition lank. In (he aquarium 
fresh-water fish are victims to various ailments. The most com- 
mon is a very virulent and highly contagious fungoid disease, 
popularly known as salmon disease. This, which often results 
from sudden changes in the temperature of the water, is due to 
bacteria (So prole liiiia ferox) and first shows itself in the form of 
a w'hitish film which coats the outside of the fish. At a later stage 
it attacks the gills and causes the victim to die; o^f asphyxiation. 
The victim may often be cured if treated in the early stages of 
the disease. The bcist remedy is to introduce common rocl^salt, 


or preferably sea-water, into the ac|uarium, a suitable quantity of 
salt being one oz. to each gallon of water. If sea-water is used, 
one part should be introduced for four parts of fresh-water. As 
the fish recovers, the strength of the .solution should he very 
gradually reduced. It is important not to overfeed, and fish con- 
fined in small aquaria .should always be on the alert for a meal. 
One meal a day sul‘fici-.s, c are being taken not to introduce more 
food than can be devoured by the inhabitants in the course of an 
hour. With regard to tlie question of variety of foods, the ma- 
jority of large fish should be supplii^d with bullocks’, sheep’s or 
horses’ heart, liver, earthworms, prawns and .shrimps. Small fi.sh 
will flourish on a diet con.sisting of the Crustacea Gummarus and 
Daphnhi, ('nchylrae w'orms, the larvae of the common gnat, hard- 
boilc'd yolk (?f egg and fresh ants' eggs. Goldfish and other mem- 
bers of the carp family may be given biscuit and should also be; 
provided with a small cju.mtily of lettuce or other green food. 
Newly-born fish after the absorption of their yolk sac fec'cl on in- 
fusoria which can easily bii produced in a day or two by an 
infusion of vegetable mailer. (E. G. Bo.; 

The United States. — The principal public aquaria of the 
Gniled States are at Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Honolulu, New 
Orleans, New N'ork city, Philadelphia. San Francisco and Wash 
ington. The aquarium in New York is miiintained by the city, it.s 
management being in the hanrls of the New York Zoologiial 
.Society which provitles nil e.xhibits from its i>rivate funds. The 
Boston and Detroit afiuaria an* municipal in.stitutions con- 
trolled by park departments. The actuariuni in San Francisco, 
built with private funds aiul controlled by the Californi.i Academy 
of Sciences, is maintained by the city. The aqii.irium in New 
Orle.ms was privately built, is in a jniblie park and is managed 
by a zoological sodcMy. The smaller aiiuarium in Wa.shinglon is 
mainlaiiK'd by the Bureau of Fisheries in a Government build- 
ing. It was long the custom of the national Bureau of hUslieries 
to operate exeollent temporary acjuaria at industrial exposi- 
tions and these were highly successful. A few of the aquarium 
buildings w'ere nrehitcu liirally beautiful. At the world lairs of 
Chicago, Atlanta, St. Louis, Buflalo, Giiiaha, Charleston, Nash- 
ville and other cities the aquarium attr:irted more visitors than 
any other single exhibit. The larger perinatienL aquaria usually 
attract the attention of the people more than do zoological gar- 
dens or museums of natural history or art. The i oiled ions consist 
of living marine and fresh water animals. It is the character of 
(hei exhibits which determines the cost of maintenance. An a(jua- 
rium with exhibition tanks requiring nothing more comiilicated 
than mere tonnedions with a city water system, can obviously 
be ojK-ralcd at less exix'ii.sc than one rfajuiring pumps for the 
<irculation of sea water. It would be possible for any inland city 
not too remote from .suitable collecting waters to maintain exhibit. s 
of fresh water fishes and amjihibians at small cost, as compared 
with marine forms requiring stored sea water. The How of fresh 
water being automatic, the equipment for operation can be re- 
duced to very simple terms. 

For marine e.xhibits, the eijuipmeriL and maintinance arc far 
more costly. The piping, if for permanent use with salt water, 
i.s' specially constructed of vulcanized rubber, lead or other 
non-rusting material, with valves and other fittings to match. 
An underground reservoir for the storage of sea water is neces- 
sary, (ogelhcr with rust-proof pumps of bronze for its circu- 
lation. Filters arc reciuircd to clear the water flowing baik (o 
the reservoir. For punips which must run night and day there 
i.s necessarily an increa.se in the number of employes, some of 
whom, such as mechanicians, require special cointxnsalion. l*'or 
tropical forms of life water-heating equipment is reejuired to insure 
their safely in winter. For northern form.s of life cold water is 
equally necessary in summer. A large aquarium in the latitude 
of New "S’erk, for instance, requires a complicated equipment 
if its aquatic exhibits include both northern and tropical fresh- 
water and marine forms. The construction of a reservoir for pure 
sea water is imix*rative, even if the aquarium be located on the 
sea shore. Experience has shown that the water supply must be 
maintained in uniformly good condition, unaftected by storms, 
change.s in .salinity, winter and summer temperatures, and the im- 
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FISHES AND SEALS FROM MANY WATERS IN AMERICAN AND BRITISH AQUARIA 

1. Rod breasted sunfish 3. Trigger fish 5. Interior view of New York City aquarium 7. Rock hind 9. Angel fish 

2. Seals 4, Blue angel fish 6. Skate fish 8. Sea horses 10. Angel fish of the Amason 
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purities of harbours. Unfavourable variations in the water supply 
cannot be avoided where water is pumped directly from the sea. 
The prime requisite for aquatic animals in captivity is a plentiful 
supply of their natural element, to which everything else is subor- 
dinate. The water supply must be pure and abundant, both for 
marine and for fresh water exhibits. The fresh water supply of 
most cities is good enough for aquarium purposes as it comes from 
the pipes, but during long continued rains or necessary alterations 
of the system the water may become murky and remain so for 
weeks. Suitable filters are therefore necessary to insure the clear- 
ness of water desirable for exhibition purposes Filters for fresh 
water are installed to receive the water before it is delivered to 
exhibition tanks. In the case of permanently stored sea water, 
filters are also necessary, but they arc installed so as to receive 
the drainage of the exhibition tanks and return the water to the 
reservoir clear and free from the impurities created by the feeding 
of animals City waters that are treated with chlorine are not 
suitable for aquarium purposes. 

All equipment lending to facilitate the distribution of stored 
water and to preserve its purity is desirable, because its vitiation, 
even in small degree, may result in serious losses of animal life 
Lack of food can be long endured by atjuatic animals but the im- 
pairment of their natural element is immediately fatal, whether 
from actual fouling or mere lack of oxygen. They may long sur- 
vive overcrowding if the supply of water is abundant. The col- 
lecting of aquatic animals, with the exception of mammals, 
involves their transportation in weighty tanks of their natural 
element, which moreover must be kept pure in transit Aquatic 
animals must reach their destination not merely alive, but able 
to endure the conditions of captivity, which are always more or 
less unfavourable to wild creatures. 

The exhibits of a public aquarium are piopularly .'supposed to 
consist chiefly of fushes, aquatic reptiles and some of the more 
conspiicuous invertebrates, but this conception is a narrow one 
The name aquarium admits of a much more comprehensive inter- 
pretation. The collections of an ideally equipped establishment 
for the exhibition of living aquatic forms might proix'rly include 
representatives of the entire aciuatic fauna and flora, so far at 
least as the forms selected are capable of living in shallow water. 

Sec O Eggcling and F. Ehrenbcrg, The Fre^h-water Aguanum and 
Its Inhabitants (1912) , R. C. Oshurn, The Care of Home Aquaria 
(1914) ; W. L Brind, 7 'he Practical Fish-hanacr (igig ) . A. E Jlodge, 
Typual Aquarium Fishes (1927) (C II To) 

AQUARIUS (the Water-bearer or Cup-bearer), in astronomy, 
the eleventh sign of the zodiac, situated between Capricornus 
and Pisces Its symbol is ^ representing part of a stream of 
water, probably in allusion to the fact that when the sun is in 
this part of the heavens (January, February), the weather is 
rainy. The constellation, though large, has no .striking features, 
the brightest stars being of the third magnitude. 

AQUATINT, a variety of etching (qv) in which effects 
are obtained by the action of acid through a porous ground of 
sand or some powdered resinous substance (Lat. aqua, water, and 
tincta, dyed). The plate is first covered with a ground over which 
the resinous powder or sand is evenly dusted by some mechani- 
cal process, the portions of the plate which are to appear white 
when printed being covered with stopping-out varnish. The plate 
is then covered with the mordant which bites into the interstices 
between the minute particles and produces a granulated surface. 
The process is refloated and the different tones obtained by the 
varied depths to which the different portions of the plate are 
bitten In theory therefore aquatint is not capable of producing 
even graduations of tint, but may be compared in effect to a 
contour map where each particular elevation is indicated by a 
flat tint ending abruptly. In skilful hands, however, the series of 
bitings can be so manipulated as to make these contours almost 
invi.sible; the process can be used in conjunction with etching, 
dtypoint, mezzotint and crayon 

The invention of aquatint is generally credited to Jean Bap- 
tiste Le Prince (1734-81), but there seems little doubt that some 
form of it was known and used almost 100 years earlier. A 
certain Jan van de Velde seems to have combined aquatint with 


roulette work in some of his portraits about 1658 In ‘he hands 
of F. Janinet, P. L. Debucouri and other French artists of the 
end of the i8th century the process w'as brought to a technical 
perfection which has never been surpassed. It was used by them, 
with extraordinary skill and success, as a vehicle for printing in 
colour. In England in the last quarter of the i8th century and 
the first half of the 19th century the method was used by such 
artists as Paul Sandby, Thomas Malton, the Danielis, R Pollard, 
J. C. Stadler for reproducing WMter-colour drawings English 
aquatints were not printed m colours, but were usually coloured 
by hand. The process during the latter part of the igth ccntuiy 
fell into disuse but w.is revived and succes‘>fully employed by Sir 
Frank Short, Theodore Roussel, Oliver Kail, W Lee Hankey, 
W. P. Robins and others. (See Etching ) (A E P ) 

AQUAVIVA, CLAUDIO (1542-1615), fifth general of the 
Society of Jesus, the youngest son of the duke d’Atri, was born 
at Naples. He joined the Jesuits at Rome in 1507, and his ad- 
ministrative gifts marked him out for the highest posts. He was 
soon nominated provincial of Naples and then of Rome; and 
during this office he oflered to join the Jesuit mission to England 
that set out under Robert Parsons (q v ) in the spring of 1580 
The following year, being then only 37 years old, he was elected 
by a large majority general of the society in succession to Mer- 
curian, to the great surprise of Gregory XIII. ; but the extraor- 
dinary political ability he displayed and the vast increase that 
tame to the society during his long gcneralate abundantly justified 
the votes of the electors. He, together with Lainez, may be re- 
garded as the re.il founder of the society as it is known to 
history A born ruler, he secured all authority in his own hands, 
and insisted that those who prided themselves on their obedience 
should act up to the profession He successfully quelled a revolt 
among the Spanish Jesuits, which was supported by Philip II., 
and he made use in this matter of Parsons. A more diflicult task 
was the management of Sixtus V., who was hostile to the society 
By consummate tact and boldness Aquaviva succeeded in playing 
the king again.st the pope, and Sixtus against Philip. For pru- 
dential reasons, he silenced Mariana, whose doctrine on tyranni- 
cide had produced deep indignation in France; and he also appears 
to have discountenanced the action of the French Jesuits in fav’our 
of the League, and \wis thus able to secure solid advantages when 
Henry IV. overcame tlu. confederacy. 

To him is due the Jesuit system of education in the book Ratio 
atque instil utio studwrum (Rome, 1586). But the Dominicans 
denounced it to the Inquisition and it was condemned both in 
Spain and in Rome, on account of some opinions concerning the 
Thomist doctrines of the divine physical premotion in secondary 
causes and predestination. The incriminated chapters were with- 
drawn in the edition of 1591. In the fierce disputes that arose 
between the Jesuit theologians and the Dominicans on the subject 
ot grace, Aquaviva managed, under Clement VTII. and Paul V , 
to .save his [larty from a condemnation that at one time seemed 
probable He died at Rome, Jan. 31 1O15, leaving the society 
numbering 13,000 members in 550 houses and 15 provinces The 
subsequent influence exercised by the Jesuits, in their golden age 
was due largely to the far-seeing policy of Aquaviva, who was 
undoubtedly the greatest general that has governed the society. 

AQUEDUCTS. In the broad sense of the word, an aqueduct 
is an artificial channel for the conveyance of water. In a more 
restricted sense it is often understood to mean a bridge formed m 
a series of arches or spans for the conveyance of water across a 
valley. In the usual acceptance of the word in modern engi- 
neering an aqueduct is a primary channel or conduit for the con- 
veyance of water from a source to the principal point of distri- 
bution or use, subsidiary distribution conduits being not generally 
classed as aciueducts. 

Ancient Aqueducts. — There are records of the use of aque- 
ducts for irrigation, extending back to very remote times in 
Babylonia, Assyria and Egypt, where the benefits of the practice 
of that art were no doubt taught by the annual overflow of the 
Nile. Extensive systems of canals in conjunction w’ith storage 
reservoirs were in existence in the time of Rameses II in the 
14th century bc. 
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SPAIN, CANOS DE CARMONA 

Traces of reniarkcible aqueducts carried out by the T’hoenicians river Anio in the Apennines It was a work of sonic inaRnitude, 
have been found in Syria and in Cyiirus, including tunnelling having a length of about 41 miles, formed mainly a covered con- 
through rock and the construction of syphons across valleys for unit, and was carried out by contract, the price being the spoils 
the conveyance of water to temples obtained from the defeat of Pyrrhus. The waterway was of 

Jerusalem has Irom very e.irly times been supplied by a series rectangular form with pointed roof and had a height ot 8ft. ij-in. 

of conduits, the earliest ol whuh probably date back to the times and width of 3tt. 7in. 

of the kings of Judah. The {irincipal reservoir is formed by the In 145 bc Marcius the praetor constructed the first high level 
Pools of Solomon from whuh two conduits delivered water to aqueduct to convey water of fine quality from various springs 
the city The lower ol the two, which is still complete, is about including those near mile 38 on the Via Sublacensis where it 
20 miles long, and crosses the valley of Ilinnoni on arches. emerged from caves into a pool of deep green hue His aqueduct, 

In Europe the earliest acjueducts were made by the Greeks, know’ii as the Marcia, had varying cross-sections, the internal 
Lake Copais in Boeotia was drained by a tunnel driven from 16 dimensions at the upper end being about 8U. 2in high by 5ft. 
shafts, the deepest of which was 150ft. Eupalinus, 4 celebrated /in wade. Its length of about 584 miles included half a mile 
hydraulic engineer, c.irried out a water supply for Megara about raised above ground on masonry walling, and about 6V miles on 
625 BC. and later drove a tunnel 8ft by 8ft. in section and masonry arches mainly at the city end 

4.200ft. long through a hill to convey a water supply to Samos The construction of the fourth aqueduct, a comparatively small 
Conduits involving less difficult work brought in water from and short one, known as the Tepula, followed 18 years later in 
Hymettus and Pentelicus to Athens The Hadrian Aqueduct was 127 bc Large use was made of concrete in its construction and 
constructed ad 134-40 to augment the supply to that town It for part of the way it W'as built on top of Marcia, 

consists of over 15 miles of tunnel lined with brick and masonry After an interval of 94 years Agrippa m 33 b c tapped another 

arranged to tap underground water-bearing strata by means of source near the 12th milestone on the Via Latina by the con- 
subsidiary galleries, wells and drains After long years of disuse struction of the fifth aqueduct called the Julia which joined the 
and disrepair this aqueduct has again been made good and brought Tepula and ran on top of it Its waterway had a rectangular 
into service to supply about 2,500.000 gallons per day section about 4ft 7in high by 2ft. 4in wide Its total length 

Roman Aqueducts. — In the year 312 bc , Appius Claudius w-as about 14 6 miles of which fully 6 miles were on arches Near 
Caecus, the constructor of the Via Appia, brought in a supply of (he Porta Tiburtina the aqueducts Marcia, Tepula and Julia 
water from springs situated to the east of Rome. His aqueduct, were formed one above another on the same line of arches, 
known as the Appia, was built of squared masonry and formed In 20 bc , the si.xth aqueduct, called the Virgo, about 13 miles 
a covered conduit or tunnel for practically the whole length of long, was completed by Agrippa to convey water of excellent 
about 10 6 miles. quality to Rome from a group of springs on the estate of Lucullus. 

The second aqueduct, known as (he Anio Vetus, was con- The waterway was about 6ft. yin high by ift. 7in wide and 
structed 40 years later to convey water from a source on the fully one mile was raised above ground on walling and arches. 
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The Alsietina was the seventh important aqueduct and was 
constructed by Augustus to bring in a low level supply of rather 
unpalatable water from the small lake Alsietina situated about 
20 miles north-west of Rome. Its length was 21 miles, of which 
one-third of a mile only was on arches. 

In A D. 36 Caligula initiated the construction of two additional 
aqueducts known us Claudia (the eighth) and Anio Novus (the 
ninth) respectively, to cope with the increasing demands of the 
public services and private luxury. The former was completed by 
Claudius in ad. 50, and conveyed water from some tine springs 
near milestone 38 on the Via Sublacensis Its waterway was about 
6ft. 7in high by 3ft. 3in. wide and the whole length of about 44 
miles; nine miles were carried on arches generally of 20ft. span 
with piers 8ft thick in elevation. 

The Anio Novus was completed in a d. 86 and drew its water 
from the river Anio, at a point near the 42nd milestone on the 
Via Sublacensis. The waterway was variable, one section being 
about 8ft. oin. high by 3ft. 3in wide. The whole length was about 
55-6 miles and the last seven miles were formed on the top of 
Claudia on walling and arches having a maximum height of 
109ft. It was constructed principally of concrete with brickwork 
facing. Some 36 years later the route of this aqueduct was 
shortened by driving a tunnel about 3 miles long under Mount 
Afiliano. 

Towards the close of the first century a d. the aqueducts, now 
nine in number, came under the care of Sextus Julius Frontinus, 
who had record plans prepared showing the valleys and rivers 
crossed, the raised and arched portions, and the places on the hill- 
.sidcs where particular care was required in maintenance. He states 
in his work De Aqucductihui> Urbt^ Romae that he thereby reaped 
the advantage of having the works in which he was concerned 
directly before him. That he appreciated the practical importance 
of his charge may be judged from his observation, “Will anybody 
compare the idle Pyramids, or those other useless though much 
renowned structures of the Greeks with these many indispensable 
aqueducts?” He found a number of practices in vogue which were 
inimical to public service. The aqueducts were surreptitiously 
bled en route by proprietors of adjacent lands. At the city the 
water was measured into distributing tanks by a few bronze meter 
orifices of large capacity and distributed out again b> a large 
number of small orifices to the various purchasers. The water- 
men by making the inlet orifices larger than the nominal diameter 
and the outlet orifices smaller, were enabled to balance the 
quantities received and distributed while having a considerable 
actual surplus which they sold on their own account Many of 
the citizens also were not averse to receiving water by illegal 
tapping of the State lead mains supplying the public institutions 
and fountains. 

Based on his experience of the upkeep of the vast system of 
water supply conduits under his charge, developed by a succes- 
sion of builders during a period of 400 years, he formed the 
opinion that the workmanship in the old aqueducts was better 
than in the new. The work of maintenance was heaviest on the 
above-ground portions of the aqueducts, particularly the arches 
and much less on the underground portions which were immune 
from the effects of heat and frost, but which on the other hand 
were liable to damage from penetration by the roots of trees. 
Major works of repair were usually undertaken on one aqueduct 
at a time, with the flow cut off, but were sometimes carried out 
without interruption of supply by erecting supports from the 
ground and by-passing the water in a lead trough. 

The water supply system was further extended after the time 
of Frontinus by the construction of the Aqua Trajana in a.d 109 
which conveyed water from the springs near Lake Bracciano, 20 
miles north-westwards from Rome and the Alexandrina in ad. 
226 which tapped some springs near the Via Praenestina about 
14 miles from Rome. 

Frontinus gives quantities of water delivered by the various 
aqueducts in “quinaria” but the equivalent discharge in modern 
measure is difficult to arrive at. A determination by Claudia di 
Fenigio is, one quinaria=o-48 litre per sec. which is equal to 
9,400 imperial gallons per day. On this basis the total water 


delivered by the aqueducts in the time of Frontinus was about 
130,000,000 gallons per day of which 92,000,000 gallons were 
used within the city. 

The water supply per head in Rome was about twice as great 
as in Glasgow (in 1928), but allowing for the unavoidable loss 
from Rome’s free flowing conduits, the utilizable supply to the 
two cities would be more nearly on a par. 

What has been the late of those great works? The Virgo and 
the Trajana were restored to u.se in 1570 and i6ii respectively 
The ugly Acqua Felice, constructed by Sixtus V. in 1585 takes 
the place of the Alexandrina, though on a somewhat diflerent line 
The excellent waters from the springs which fed the old Marci.i 
arc once again being conveyed to Rome by a new aqueduct 33 
miles long, known as the Pia Marcia, constructed in 1870 The 
upper half is formed -as a rectangular masonry conduit with 
arched roof having a capacity of 27,000,000 gallons per day, 
while the lower half is a pressure conduit formed of a number of 
lines of 24in. cast iron pipe 

The most impres.si\e remains are the stretches of arches which 
still stand, indicating in monumental fashion the vast extent ot 
the ancient structures provided for the conveyance of the high 
level supply across the last broad depression of the tampagna to 
the city of Rome 

Roman Aqueducts Outside Italy. — The following examples 
are specially noteworthy, (i) The Pont du Card at Nimes, 
France, which is still standing, and for boldness and graccfulncs.s 
of design is unrivalled It was built by Agrippa possibly in a d 
18. It has three tiers of anhes in its height of i6oft , the lowest 
tier having six arches of 6oft to 75ft. span, the middle tier ir 
arches of 75ft. span, and the upper tier 35 small archc.s over 
which the waterway was con.structccl (2) The aqueduct bridge 
at Segovia in Spam about 2,700ft. long and 102ft high formed 
with 109 masonry arches in two tiers The aqueduct, of which 
this splendid bridge forms part, is still in use 

Mediaeval Aqueducts. — The water supply to the cathedral 
City of Spoleto in central Italy is conveyed by a 7th century 
aqueduct about 700ft long and 270ft high It is noteworthy for 
its light and graceful proportions and tor the use of pointed 
arches, there being ten of about 66tt span 

Scweral fine examples of arched construction exist on the con- 
duit system of Constantinople, the most noteworthy being the 
aqueduct of Justiman which constitutes one of the most im- 
posing monuments of its period It is 720ft. long, loSft high and 
has two tiers of pointed arches with 5sft spans in the lower story 
and 40ft spans in the upper The piers are buttressed and 
lightened by having small arches pierced through them at dif- 
ferent heights 

MODERN CONSTRUCTION 

In the ancient aqueducts, with few exceptions, the conveyance 
of the water was accomplished by forming the aqueduct as a 
free flowing channel, usually built of masonry, with a continuous 
slight fall in the direction of the delivery point If it were neces- 
sary to cross a valley the channel was continued on its pre-deter- 
mined level and gradient on a built masonry construction either 
of continuous walling or of piers and arches until the other side 
was reached when it again followed the contour of the ground 
The advancement of engineering science has obviated the neces- 
sity for the use on a large scale of such constructions in modern 
aqueducts, where the water can be conveyed when required m 
large closed pipes flowing full under pressure, and arranged within 
limits to follow the depiessions and elevations of the surface of 
the ground 

There are, therefore, two distinct methods of flow which may 
be used according to the circumstances In the one case the 
water flows with a free surface in a channel having a regular gentle 
slope, corresponding to the case of natural flow in a river, in the 
other case the water completely fills the closed conduit in which 
it is confined and exerts pressure on the whole of the interior 
surface tending to burst the walls. 

Free Flowing Conduit. — ^The principal types of construction 
used ^or free-flowing conduits are the following, (a) Open canal 
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formed in the earth, with or without an impervious lining; (b) 
covered conduit built of brickwork, masonry or concrete; (c) 
tunnel, unlined or with a smooth lining of brickwork, masonry or 
concrete. 

Free-flowing conduits take many shapes in cross-section such 
as rectangular, horse-shoe and circular In the case of open canals 
the most usual form has a straight flat floor and sloping sides 



CANAL FOR CONVEYANCE OF 5 000 CU. FT OF WATER PER SECOND, 
TO HUMBER-ARM HYDRO-ELECTRIC STATION. NEWFOUNDLAND 

Open Canals — Open canals in Hntain aic not in favour for con- 
veying domestic water supplies on account of their liability to con- 
tamination and interference They are principally used on a 
large scale for conveying water to low head water power stations 
and for the irrigation of large cultivable areas in dry countries 
When unlined the gradient must be* fixed so that the velocity 
does not become great enough to cause erosion of the bed or 
banks, say from to 5ft [>er second according to the firmness 
and cohesion of the material C'onsulerable loss of water fiom 
leakage may be expected with unluied canals In lined canals 
velocities up to loft per second or nioie are possible 
An unhned canal at the Humber-Arm Hydro-Electric Works, 
Newfoundland, to convey a minimum water flow of 5,000 cusecs. 
has a bed width of loofl and water depth of 21ft as shown in 
fig I. The gradient is i in 7,450 and the maximum velocity about 
3ft per second 

A concrete-lined (fig 2) canal for conv'eying water to the low 
head power station at Beaumont-Monteux on the Bassp-Isere, 
France, is 105ft wide on the bottom with 15ft nnximum depth 
of water, side slopes of i to i and cement concrete lining T2in 
thick on floor and sides, finished w'lth a surface rendering of 
cement mortar i^in thick The fining is laid m sections with a 




Fig 2 — CROSS-SECTION OF BEAUMONT-MONTEUX POWER CANAL WITH 
SMOOTH CONCRETE LINING. FOR CONVEYANCE OF 10,000 CU FT OF 
WATER PER SECOND. TO POWER STATION ON THE BASSE- ISERE AT 
BEAUMONT-MONTEUX. FRANCE 

transverse expansion joint every 23ft The maximum flow is 
10,000 cusecs and velocity 6 \h per second. The fall is i in 6.400 
Covered Condmts — Built aqueducts tor the conveyance of 
domestic water supplies in Britain are almost invariably loofed 
and covered over with earth Numerous examples have been con- 
structed in masonry and brickw’ork, but concrete is now generally 
preferred Such conduits in suitable circumsfani'es arc more 
economical than pipes where the quantity of water is large, but 
are only applicable where a route can be located on the ground 
having the desired fall along a contour gradient tending m the 
direction of the point of delivery Figs. 3 and 4 show typical 
cross-sections of the conduit for supply of 75,000,000 gallofs per 
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day from the Elan Valley to Birmingham and the Cat skill conduit 
for water supply to New York respectively. The latter is one of 
the largest aqueducts ever constructed for conveyance of domestic 
water supply 

Tunnels — Continued improvements in mechanical drilling, 
in the power and reliability of explosives, and in the methods 
of handling and transporting the excavations, have contributed 
to a decided increase in the speed and relative economy of tunnel 
construction during the first three decades of the 20th century. 
The result is that tunnelling is used in 
aqueduct-construction to a much larger 
extent than formerly. It may be the 
only way for conveying water from one 
valley to another through a ridge which 
cannot be circumvented, and in other 
cases It may be chosen in preference to 
covered conduit on account of shorten- 
ing of the route, greater security, les- 
sened maintenance cost, and obviation of 
surface damage. In very sound unfissured 
rock, lining of masonry, brickwork or 
concrete may be dispensed with, but it is 
very seldom that lining of the invert is 
omitted, where reliability of service 
under determinate hydraulic conditions 
is essential, a smooth lining on the whole 
of the wetted surface should be provided 
The new Loch Katrine aqueduct of the city of Glasgow has 
about 19 miles of lined tunnel of horseshoe shape W'ith a height 
of 9ft and width at springing of roof arch of loft It has a 
fall of iiUn per mile and a capacity of 76.000,000 gallons 
per day. Tunnelling on a very large scale has been used in 
America in aqueducts supplying certain ot the large cities such 
as New York, San Francisco, and Los Angeles A long concrete- 
lined tunnel on the Catskill aqueduct for New York has a capacity 
of 500 million U S gallons per day with a horseshoe shaped 
cross-section having a width of isft 4in , a height of 17ft , and 
an effective waterway of 165 sq.ft The gradient is >37 per 1,000. 

Pressure Conduits. — Conduits which are required to flow full 
under pressure are .subject to strict limitations in the matter of 
shape and material of construction The material must be capable 



Fig 4 — CATSKILL AQUEDUCT. NEW YORK CITY WATER SUPPLY 
Typical trou-sectlon of large, free-flowing, covered, concrete conduit for 
conveyance of 500 million U.S. gallon* of water per day (770 cu. ft. 
per tecond) 

of resisting high tensile stresses and is most effective when dis- 
posed in circular form. The most usual types of construction 
arc (a) Cast Iron Pipes, (6) Steel Pipes, (c) Wood Stave Pipes, 
{d) Reinforced concrete pipes or conduit, (e) Tunnel 
Cast Iron Pipes — Cast iron pipes came into use about the 
beginning of the iqlh century as an alternative to lead and wooden 
pipe, tor the distribution of water in towns. With rapid devel- 
opment of the iron-founders’ craft it became available for aque- 
ducts and has been so used in sizes up to 54-in diameter and over. 



Fig. 3 — ELAN AQUE- 
DUCT. BIRMINGHAM WA- 
TER SUPPLY 


Crots-tocUon of covered 
concrete conduit, with in- 
ternal brtek lining, for 
conveyance of 75,000,000 
Imperial gallon* of water 
per day (140 cu. ft. per 
second) 
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I'ABLK No. I. Particulars of aqueducts for certain large, tokens in Urnil Hritain 
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*Tlic particulars mvc the installation orij'inally contc'iniilatcd Steel [iipe's fioin <iiame’trr have' hevn usi'd on sections of the third line of pressure 

tThc partie'ulars relate to the installation originally contemplated In the fourth luxe of pipes, welded steel, reinforced concrete and cast iron 
54in. dram have been used on separate sections. 


Cast iron pipes arc usually made in lengths of y to i^fl with end 
joint of spigot and socket form made watertight with lead 
Pipes with Hanged ends to bolt together are also used Pres- 
sure conduits of cast iron pijx* may follow any irregular pro- 
file imposed by the route chosen, ascending here and descend- 
ing there, and crossing summits and hollows provided always 
that none of the summits rise above the “hydraulic gradient” 
which for a pipe of uniform diameter is the straight line join- 
ing the inlet and outlet ends on the longitudinal profile Should 
air collect at any of the summits the flow will be interfered with 
Air valves are therefore installed on top of the pipe at such 
places and automatically discharge the air as it collects without 
allowing water to escape Sluice valve.s fixed on scour branches 
at the bottom of the pipe are required at the lowest points of the 
pipe for the periodical discharge of any sediment which may col- 
lect there and restrict the flow Should a burst occur on a large 
pipe great damage and loss of water may occur before the wat'*r 
can be cut off. Automatic valves for stopping the flow when a 
burst occurs are desirable at the upper end of an important pipe 


and also at the piiniipal summits in the case of a long pipe, and 
commonly take the form of a circular disc valve on a horizontal 
axis which passes through glands in the walls of the pipe and is 
connected to hydraulic operating gear in a chamber formed over 
the pipe The operating gear is set in motion by a valve con- 
nected to and controlled by a small paddle within the pipe. The 
flow of water in the jiipe imposes pressure on the paddle, which 
becomes greater with increase of velocity, and matters are so 
adjusted that a definite increase of velocity above the normal will 
move the paddle, thcieby setting the operating gear in motion 
and closing the main valve 

In Britain pipe^ are secure from the effects of frost if laid 
with a cover of 2 ft 6 in of earth, whereas in more severe cli- 
mates greater cover up to 5 or 6 tt as a maximum may be nece.s- 
sary Where the foundation is unsatisfactory or where excep- 
tional loads have to be resisted or special forces dealt with 
as in changing direciion at a bend, the pipe should be reinforced 
by bedding it on, or surrounding it with concrete In normal cir- 
cumstances cast iron jiipe has long life and is generally more liable 


TABLK No. 11. Partiiulars of aqueducts for artain large lou'ns in tin ifnihd Slates 




Capacity 

Length of aqueduct in miles 



'I’own 

Location of 
aqueduct 

(millions 
of gallons 
per day) 

Tunnel 

Cut 

and 

cover 

Pres- 

sure 

pipes 

'I’otal 
length 
f miles) 

Particulars of tunnels and conduits 

I’artic ulars of pressure pipes 

I -os Angeles 

Owens 

River 

Sierra 

Nevada 

Moun- 

tains 

jSo 

42 go 


14-05 

2^3 41 

Tunnels driven through rock and 
soil Lined with concrete. 
Horseshoe arch umstiuition 
with steel reinforcing World 
rcvonl for rock tunnel driving 
established at loOi Oft ix:r 
month 

Concrete litu'd an<l unhned con- 
duits t-'ondiuts covered 
through Mojave desert. 

Cone rete pipe used on heads up to 7? feet 
Steel piping used above 75 feet. Largest 
steel section weighed 26 tons and was 
erected by use of incline railways and 
special hoists 

InvcTted siphons lined with cement used 
on valleys and canyons, part on surface 
and part buried. 

San Framisco* 

“I letch 
Hetchy” 
Sierra 
Nevada 

400 

84-90 

None 

70 90 

155 80 

Tunnels driven through lock and 
soil Reinforced arch construc- 
tion. Lined with concrete No 
open canals or conduits in the 
entire systc-m 

1 Riveted steel piping used throughout 
with submarine piping on the rivers. 
•Siphons on short valleys lined with 
cement and laid on surface. 

1 

New Yorkf 

Catskill 

Moun- 

tains 

Supply 

600 

1400 

5500 

23-00 

92-00 

Tunnels driven through rock and 
soil. ,\rch construction with 
no reinforcing, ('onduits lined 
with concrete and grounded 
with cement. 

Riveted steel piping used for 6m., sunk 
below surface Pressure tunnels of 
heavily reinforced concrete for 17 miles. 
Submarine piping used under rivers. 


*To be cximpleted in 1932. fNot including Shiuidaken Tunnel. 
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to deterioration inside than outside, so that some loss of capacity 
takes place with lapse of time 

Steel Pipes . — The advantages of steel arc its lightness, re- 
liability, watertightness, and security from cracking, and not 
least the fact that it can be used in much larger sizes than cast 
iron Experience also shows that well coated steel pipes when 
buried in normal soil will endure for many years Riveted pipe 
is suitable for moderate heads, a good example of such construc- 
tion being the new pipe line from Lake 'I'ansa for the Bombay 
water supply The pipe has diameters from S7in to 72in and is 
formed of rings 7ft 4in long alternately in and out, each made 
from a single plate ^in thick, with the longitudinal joints double 
riveted and the circumferential joints single riveted The pipes 
are uncovered and laid direct on the graded surface of the ground 

On the Cat skill atiueduct of New York there are many miles 
of large riveted pressure pipe from 7ft. 4111 to lift 3in diam- 
eter The pipes are made in ring courses of 7^1. alternately in 
and out with one or two plates to the circle according to the 
size The thickness varies from j?gin to j^in and the longitudinal 
joints arc lapped for the thinner plates and butted and double 
strapped for the thicker I'hc pijies arc surrounded with a casing 
of concrete having a minimum thickness of 6in placed in position 
after the pipe had been tested and made watertight and while it 
was full of water under pressure They were afterwards fur- 
nished with a smooth interior protective lining of cement mortar 
having a thickness of 2in 

In Britain and elsewhere there has been considerable develop- 
ment in the use of smooth welded steel pipes which have definite 
advantages over riveted pipes in that the weight is less for the 
same strength, the caiiacily is greater for the same size and instal- 
lation in the field involves less work from the fewer number of 
joints required. Sueh pipes are formed of mild steel plates, 
heated and bent to circular form by means of large bending rolls 
and having the longitudinal joints lap welded by heating with 
water gas. 'I’hc pipes arc commonly made m lengths of 20 to 
30ft. and one or two plates are required to form the circle 
according as the diameter is under 3ft or between 3<’l and 
6ft Still larger pipes may be made with three plates to the 
circle The steel used requires to be of extra mild ductile and 
weldable quality such that when allowance of about 90% effi- 
ciency for the welded joint is made a woiking tensile .stress of 
about s tons per sejuare inch is appiopriate Joints of welded 
pipes for water supply aqueducts are commonly formed with 
spigots and sockets, either close 
fitting for riveting or with an 
annular gap for filling with lead 

Considerable effort has been 
directed towards the application 
to metal pijjes of a smooth in- 
terior lining of substantial thick- 
ness which will adhere perma- 
nently and prevent rusting, pit- 
ting and incrustation. Experience 
is being accumulated with two 
such linings, h.aving portland ce- 
ment and bitumen respectively 
as the basic material, which arc 
applied by a process of centri- 
fugal spinning Protection of ex- 
terior surfaces of steel pipes is 
usually effected liy a coating of 
bituminous material which may be reinforced by one or more 
wrappings of bitumen-impregnated hessian 

Wood Stave Pipes — ^\Vood stave pipes formed in the manner 
shown in fig 5, with machined staves bound at clo.se intervals with 
mild steel hoops, are economical for low heads in districts where 
suitable timber is abundant and cheap At the Humber-Arm 
works, Newfoundland, there are seven lines of such pipe, 9ft. 
6in d'ameter, used for a maximum head of 167ft. 

A wood stave pipe i6ft diameter and 1,318ft long to carry 
3,000 cusecs was constructed in 1925 to serve the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Plant No 2 of the California-Oregon Power Co 


Reinforced Concrete Pressure Conduits — Closely spaced hoops 
of .steel, along with a .system of longitudinal bars are con- 
tained in a cylindrical concrete shell and serve to prevent burst- 
ing and fracture. The chief advantages of this method arise from 
small cost of maintenance, security against collapse, and fre- 
quently saving in first cost as compared with other methods. For 
moderate diameters and pressures, pipes may be precast in 
lengths up to 12ft , transported to the site and connected together 
with joints of the “collar," “lockjoint,” or other special type. 
On the Spavinaw aqueduct for the water supply to Tulsa, OkJa- 



Crott-seotion of huge, reinforced concrete preituro conduit, 19.7 ft. In 
diameter, for conveyance of 2,800 cu. ft. of water per second, under a 
pressure of 50 feet 

homa, there arc 53 miles of reinforced concrete pressure conduit. 
Large conduits require to be manufactured in situ Fig 6 shows 
a cross-section of the huge conduit 19 7ft. diameter of the Drac- 
Romanche Hydro-Electric Development, near Grenoble, France, 
dcsig.ned to carry 2,800 cusecs with a fall of i in 1,500 under a 
maximum head of 5ofL 

Pnssnre runnels — ^Low pressure tunnels are largely used in 
mountainous districts to convey water from a re.servoir or intake 
to the held chamber of a hydro-clectnc station In hard, sound 
unfissured rock, such tunnels may be unlincd, but a smooth lining 
of rich concrete in conjunction with .sealing of fi.s.sured places by 
the injection of cement through drill holes is generally desirable 

Specially interesting examples of pressure tunnels exist on the 
Catskill aqueduct of New York A concrelc-lined pressure tunnel, 
about 4 miles long, is formed in .shale deep down below the 
valley of the Wallkill ri\er, thus obviating construction with 
pipes on the surface It is 14ft. 6in. in diameter with a capacity 
of 500 million U S gallons per day and connects with free flow- 
ing conduit at each end by means of vertical .shafts Many miles 
of similar tunnel have been formed in rock at a depth of 500ft. 
below the .streets of New ^'ork 

Aqueducts for City Water Supply.— The increasing dis- 
tances from the place of use at which additional supplies have to 
be sought are well exemplified in the case of most of the larger 
towns of Britain, London being a notable exception Glasgow, 
when its supply from the nearby Gorbals Water Works no longer 
sufficed, reached out into the Highlands 30 miles away and by 
tunnelling on a bold scale was enabled to obtain an abundant and 
pure supply from Loch Katrine. Birmingham had to go to the 
Elan Valley in the mountains of mid-Wales, a distance of 73 miles 
Manchester went to Lake Thirlmere in Cumberland, a distance 
of 96 miles, to supplement the original supply obtained from 
Longendale, 18 miles east of the city Liverpool has gone to the 
River Yyrnwy in North Wales, a distance of 68] miles. 

Some of the aqueducts for the supply of cities in the United 
States of America are colossal in comparison with the largest in 
Britain. Los Angeles obtains its water supply from the head- 
waters of the Owens River. The work was carried out in five 
years at a cost of about $23,000,000, and although reckoned suffi- 
cient to serve the needs of 2] million people, investigations were 
initiated in 1925 for an aqueduct 268 miles long to bring a fur- 
ther supply of 1,000 million gallons per day from the Colorado 
River. 

The Hetch Hetchy aqueduct, 156 miles long, will, when com- 
pleted, be capable of conveying 400 million gallons per day from 
catchment areas in the Yosemite National Park to San Francisco. 



LENGTH OF WOOD STAVE PIPE. 
SHOWING ELEMENTS OF CONSTRUC- 
TION 

The machined wood staves are bound 
with mild steel hoops 
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New York s latest and greatest aqueduct is the Catskill, capa- 
ble of delivering 500 million U S gallons per day from the Cats- 
kill mountains, 1 :!0 miles away 

Modern Italy again furnishes one of the most remarkable 
water supply systems of the world in the Apulian aqueduct which 
conveys water from the moist western slopes of the Apennines 
to an area of 8,000 S(iuarc miles of semi-arid territory in the 
south-eastern corner of the country. The intake is at the perennial 
Caposile springs so that, as in the case of the aqueducts of ancient 
Rome, a storage reservoir is not required. The main conduit, 
which has a capacity of about 110 million imperial gallons per day 
IS carried through the ridge of the Apennines in a tunnel q*. miles 
long and extends westwards and .southwards for a distance of 15’ 
miles, terminating at Taranto Altogether some 67 miles of the 
conduit were formed in tunnel, a typical cross section having a 
horseshoe shape Sft qin. wide by ylt. sin high. Water is deliv- 
ered to a population of three millions in 26b communitie.s by a 
.system of 841 miles ot main and branch jiipes and 550 miles of 
distribution pipes 

Of surpassing interest m some respects is the aqueduct con- 
structed in i(jo3 for supplying the gold mining centres ol Cool- 
garrlic and Kalgoorlie in Western Australia w'ith water. The .source 
Is near the westein coast and the point of delivery is some i,3Coft 
higher in the and heart of the country 350 miles away. The 
aqueduct is formed as jiressure pipe of the locking bar type, 30m 
diameter with steel plate iin thick. The water is forcecl up 
stage by stage by means of a series of eight pumping stations with 
balancing tanks at each station 

High Pressure Hydro-electric Pipes. — (Jf siietial impor- 
tance are the aqueducts required to deliver water to hydro-elec- 
tric .stations utili/Jng high falls of from 400ft. to 5,000ft. or more. 
For such cases the fall is concentrated at the power station in 
.IS short a distance as possible. Welded steel pipe is almost 
exclusively used, either in single pipe lengths of 20 to 30ft or in 
multiple lengths formed by welding tw'o or three single pipes to- 
gether The joints are a vital part of the pipe line and the (rend 
of cleveloiiment is to make them strong and rigid and to avoid 
the use of boiled, paiked and expansion joints wherever po.s- 
sible Pipes formed with close lilting .spigot .and socket ends 
joined together by single, double or treble riveting according to 
the pressure represent good power line practice for medium and 
l.irge sizes. 

Two forms of riveted joint are shown in ligs 7 and 8 Fig 7 
.shows a spigot and socket form made to slight taper to ensure 
perfect fit and watertight ness. big. 8 shows the so-called “bump” 



Illustrating types of joint for high pressure pipe lines 
Figs. 7 and 8. Forms of riveted joint, used for large welded pressure pipes. 
Figs 9 and 10 Pressure pipes connected by bolting through fixed, and 
loose, flanges respectively 

joint, With coned and swelled ends, connected by riv’cting For 
the smaller sizes of pipe, flanged and bolted joints of various 
l>pes are used, generally with a packing ring to ensure water- 
tighlnc.ss Typical forms of two classes of flanged joint are shown 
in tigs 9 and 10 Where great strength is required, welded pipe, 
with weldless steel bands shrunk on at intervals, has been used. 

Two contrasting methods of installation am in use, which 
may be designated the Swiss and the French method respectively. 
In the Swiss method a heavy concrete anchorage surrounding the 
pipe is provided at every bend, horizontal or vertical, the pipe- 


line being thus divided into a series of straight lengths, e.uli of 
which is. provided with .in expansion joint near its uppei end 
The anchorages .ire designed to resist the maximum forces trans- 
mitted by the section of pipe-line attached thereto In the French 
method main anchorages are provided at top and but tom only, 
there are no expansion joints, subsidiary intermediate .imhorage.s 
are provided to hold the pipe in position and take care ot the 
stresses produced by loc.il variations of (emjierature and generally 
bends and elbows are left free to spring .somewhat under extremevs 
ot temperature 

Bibi loGRAPiiY — ^Ancient works C Merkel, D/r hmemeurh chmk im 
AUtrlum (iStjij) , C. (J. cle Mont.iuzon, La Si inn t cl 1 ’ irt dc 
f’/ntienieur am pretnUrs stcilc\ dc I' km pm (iSiji)) , C Heisihel, 
Frontmus and the Hater Supply of Rome (lyiO, V Rcina, 
lAvellaztone di anlicht Aiquidotti (11J17). Modern lonstruction C. 
I’rclini, 'J unnelltnfi (lyoi) , E WeFm.in, Conveyame and Dt\tribuUon 
of Water for Water Supply (lyiS) , A, H (lilison. Hydro- Electro. 
Enfitneerins, vol 1 (igji), L Fr.in/ias and E Sonne, "Der VV.issc*i- 
luu,” in Handbuch der lufteuitur H i\\en\chaften, jiart 111 (I.eip/ig, 
u>2i); Transat lions of the kmt World Foieer Conferem e. vols 
I and 11. (19J4) ; P, a M Parker, Control of Water (iqjs) ; E 
Paroiet, La Technique de la Houdle Blanche, tome 1 , part i (lyj.s) , 
\ D. Fhnn, R. S We^-ton and C. E. Hogert, It atencorks Handbook 
(1927), W. P. Cre.iger and J, I) Jiislin, Hxdro-Flcitru Handbook 
(1927), H K Barrows, l\attr Poieer Elmiineernui (19J7) 

(J. Wi) 

AQUEOUS HUMOUR, the clear w.itery fluid which fills the 
front part of the eyeball. It is enclosed by the cornea in front 
and (he lens, suspensory ligament .and ciliary body behind The 
ins divides this small space into an anterior and a posterior ch.am- 
ber The fluid is secreted in the latter ihamber by the ciliary 
gland and circulates through the pupil to be absorbed slowly in 
the .anterior chamber into the circular canal of Schlemm When 
this aKsorptiun is interferc'd with, the pressure of the accumu- 
lating fluid increases, giving rise to the condition called glaucoma 
(qv). Injuries of the cornea may cause escape ot the a<|ueous 
humour but if infection does not supervene the wound usually 
closes .and the fluid reaccumulates 

AQUIFOLIACEAE, a family of trees and shrubs, the best 
known members of which are the holly (7 v ) and the raraguayan 
lea, both of the genu.s Ilex 

AQUILA (’AxuXas\ (1) a Jew from Rome, who with his 
wafe Prisra or Priscill.i had settled in Corinth, where Paul stayed 
with them (Acts xvni, 2, 3') They became Christians and fellow- 
workers with Paul, to whom they seem to h.ivo shown their 
devotion in some special way (Rom xvi 3, 4) (2) A n.ative 

of Pontus, celebrated for a very liter.il and accurate translation 
of the Old Test.mient into Greek Epiphanius (Dc Pond et 
Mens , c 15) preserves a tradition that he was a kinsman of the 
] Emperor Hadrian, who employed him in rebuilding Jerusalem 
(Aeli.i C.ipitolina IqvJ), and that he was converted to ChrLsti- 
anity, but, on being reproved for practising pagan astrology, 
apostatized to Judaism. He is said also to h.ive been a disciple 
of Rabbi ‘Aqih.a (d ad 132), and seems to be referred to m 
Jewi.sh writing.s as Aijuila’s version is said to have been 

1 used in pkice of the Septuagint in the synagogues The Chris- 
lums generally disliked it, alleging that it rendered the Messianic 
p.assages incorrectly, but Jerome and Origen speak in its praise. 
Origcn incorporated it in his Hexapla. 

It was thought that no other cojiy of Aqiiila's version was extant, 
but in 1807 fragments of two roclices were brought to the Cambridge 
I University librar>. These have been published — the fiagments con- 
taining I Kings x\ 7-17; II. Kings xxiii 12-27 by F C. Burkitt in 
i8q 7. those containing parts of Psalms xr. cm by C. Taylor in 1899. 
See F. C Burkitt ’s article in the Jewish Enc\ilopedia. 

AQUILA, in astronomy, the “eagle,” .sometimes named the 
“vulture,” a constellation of the northern hemisphere, traversc'd 
by .1 bright part of the Milky W.iy, which is here divided into two 
branches The .stars, a, 7 (aco Altair), form a conspicuous 
group reminding us slightly of Orion’s belt Several Novae 
have appeared in this constellation; in particular Nova Aquilac 
III , discovered on June 8, 1918, attained a brightness only slightly 
inferior to Sirius. 

AQUILA DEGLI ABRUZZI, Abruzzi, Italy, c.ipital of a 
province, seat of an archbishop, 2,360ft .above sea-level, 50m di- 
rectly north-east of Rome, and 145m. by rail. Pop, ( iq-’ij 1 7,877; 




i66 AQUILEIA 

cominuDC, 24,184 It lies on a hill in the ymde valley of the Alerno, 
surrounded by mountains with the Gran basso d’ltali.i on the 
north-east. The railway from Tcrni to Sulmona runs throuph it 
and there is also a branch line to CapitiKnano, 20m to the north- 
west. A summer resort, it is cold and windy in winter The high- 
csl part has the massive tiladcl (1535) of the Spanish viceroy Don 
Pedro de Toledo The church of S. Bernardino di Siena iqv) 
containing his tomb (1454--72I has a fine Renaissance facade by 
Nicolb Filotesio (commonly called Cola d'Amatricc). The church 
of S Maria di Collemaggio, just outside the town, has a fine, 
simple Romanesque fa(;ade (12S3-88) in red and white marble 
S. Giusta, S. Silvestro, etc , have similar facades. Outside the 
town is a fountain with go jets along three walls, constructed in 
1272. Conrad, son of Kmperor Frederick 11 founded Ac|uila 
about 3250, as a bulwark against the papacy. Destroyed by Man- 
fred in 1259, it was rebuilt by Charles I of Anjou and its walls 
completed in 1316 It maintained itsell as an almost independent 
republic until the Spaniards, masters of the kingdom of Naples 
from 1503, subdued it in 1521 It w.is seriously damaged by an 
earthquake in 1703, and twice sacked by the French in 1799 

L, Serra, Aqutla Monumentale (Aquila, 1Q12), well illustrated 
AQUILEIA (med Aglar, Slovene Voglej), a former city of 
the Roman empire and mediaeval Western Patriarchate, situated 
at the head of the Adriatic, six miles inland, and 22m. west-north- 
west of Trieste; it is now a mere village. 

Aquilcia was founded by the Romans j8i bc. to prevent the 
irruptions of barbarians along the narrow strip between the Alps 
and the Adriatic Here the I’ostumian Way terminated; be>ond, 
the roads branched out to Illyria, Pannonia and Noricum. Its 
situation soon made it a commercial and military centre of the 
first importance It was connected by canal to (he sea at Gr.ulo, 
which was joined by a causeway to the mainland, and here part 
of the Roman lleet was stationed. Its trade increased rapidly 
after Pannonia and Illyria became part of the Roman Empire. 
It was the capital of the province of Vcnetia, and the only city in 
Italy, beside Rome, which had the right of striking coins Ausonius 
ranks it as the fourth Italian town, after Rome, Milan and Capua 
Under Hadrian it had between 300,000 and 500,000 inhabitants. 
In AD 452 it was taken by the Huns, after a three months’ 
siege, and razed to the ground The surviving inhabitants fled 
for safety to the neighbouring lagoons The only importance left 
Aquilcia was as an ecclesiastical centre Acjuileia had been the 
scat of a very old bishopric Tradition ascribes its foundation 
to St Mark, and its early incumbents included SS Hermagoras, 
Hilarius and Valerian In the 5th and oth centuries it.s diocese 
included all of north-east Italy, with Illyria, Noricum .and Rhacti.i, 
and It was thus the chief ecclesiastical pow'cr among the eastern 
Germanic tribes Its bishop Macedonius (5.35-556) refused to 
acknowledge the conclusions of the 5th Oecumenical Council 
( 553) and seceded from Rome at the head of the bishops of north 
Italy, Venetia and Istna, as.suming in 557 the title of Patriarch, 
which had been accorded to him by the barbarians Soon after, 
Italy was overrun by the Lombards, and the patriarch fled to 
Grailo, six miles away. The Metropolitan Candidian of Aquilcia 
(in Grado) made submission to the pope in 606, hut his Lombard 
sullragan did not follow him and there were for long rival patri- 
archs of both Aquilcia and Grado. But Poppo of Aquiteia sacked 
Grado in 1024 and carried off its treasures to Aquilcia, where he 
built the present cathedral (consecrated 1037) The Emperor 
Conrad supported him in the resultant war with Venice, granted 
him the fief of Istria, with the right to strike coins, and forced 
Poiic John XX to recognize him as metroixilitan of all Italy, 
after Rome From this time onward, the city was overshadowed 
by Venice, which finally deprived Aquileia of all tcrritorie.s be- 
stowed on it by the Empire (1420). In 1438 the city itself wa.s 
destroyed by an earth(|uake; the next patriarch acquiesced in the 
loss of his old jxiwer in return for an annual payment of 5.000 
V'enetian ducats (1445) Henceforward the patriarch resided at 
Udine, of which city he was to all intents bishop, and Venice 
claimed the sole right of appointing the incumbents. This right 
was disputed by the rulers of Austria, some of whose recently- 
acquired territories lay within the sec of Aquileia. At last Pope 


-AQUINAS 

Benedict XiV was chosen as arbiter, and in i 74‘'^49 abolished 
the i>alriarchate (then lepresentcd by its 109th incumbent, Daniel 
Dclfmo) altogether. 

Rihciograpiiy — M B de Ruhi'is, Munumenia rcclesiar AquUejrnsis 
(Strasbourg, 1740) , R Bicitsrhwcrt, Aqutleia (Stuttgart, 1880) , Jack- 
son, Dalmatia and I\trm (Oxford, 1887) , T. J. Strahan, article 
“Aquilcia” in the Cathuhe Encyclopaedia (for ecclesiastical history). 

C.A M. 

AQUINAS, THOMAS (Thomas of Aouino) (1225?- 
1274), the prince of scholastic philosophers, known as Doctor 
Angelicus, was born at the castle of Roccasecca, near Aquino in 
the province of Naples. Having received his elementary educa- 
tion at the abbey of Monte Cassmo, in 1239 he went to study the 
seven liberal arts at the University of Naples There, five years 
later, he entered the Order of St Dominic, against the wishes of 
his family From 1245-48 he studied in Paris under Albert the 
Great, and when Albert returned to Cologne in 1248 Thomas went 
with him. In 1252 he was again in Pans, where, in 1256, after 
comjxising the commentaries on the Bible and on the Sentences, 
he rcceixed the degree of Lic(*ntiatc* in Theology, and shortly after- 
wards that of Master in Theology For the next few years he 
was engaged in teaching and defending the rights of his Order 
against William of St Amour, the spokesman of the University 
of Paris From 1259-68 he taught at the Pontifical Curia in Rome, 
and again in Paris from 1208-72, where he began his opposition 
to Siger of Brabant and the Latin Averroists, and to the Franciscan 
supporters of Augustmianism In 1272 he was recalled to his 
native country, to teach at Naples Like his friend, St Bonaven- 
turc, he was summoned by Gregory X to the General Council of 
Lyons (1274), which proposed to reconcile the differences be- 
tween the Greek and Latin Churches, but while on his way to 
Lyons he died on March 7, 1271 

In spite of the condemnations of many of his doctrines by 
Stephen Tempier, bishop of Paris, and by Kilwardly, the Domini- 
can archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas was canonized in 1323 by 
Po|)e John XXII , and m 1567 his festival was ranked by Pius V. 
with tho.se of the four great Latin fathers — ^Ambrose, Augustine, 
Jerome and Gregory No theologian, save Augustine, has had an 
equal influence on the theological thought of the Western Church, 
a fact strongly emphasized by Leo XIII (9 v.) in his Encyclical 
ot .\ug. 4, 1870, which directed that the teaihlngs of St. Thomas 
should be taken as the basis of theology At least three further 
justifications for bestowing this honour upon the dot lot anf'eltcus 
could be suggested. Firstly, St Thomas wms a many-sided nature, 
as keenly interested in politics or mysticism as in metaphysics 
or theology. Secondly, he was the icleal scholar, persuading in- 
stead of denouncing his opponents, critical within reason, sober 
in judgment and pioving all things while holding fast to that which 
IS good Thirdly, he was the producer of a most astounding syn- 
thesis of past philosophical thought (lee ScnoLAsriciSM ). 

All the many writings of St. Thomas are preparatory to his 
great work, the Summa Theologica He began in 1254 with his 
Commentary on the Sentence^: of Peter the Lombard, a work in 
which the influence of Albert the Great and of the Augustmianism 
that be was to desert later, is very evident. Then came his de- 
liverances upon speculative theological problems in some of his 
early Qmestione^ disputatae and the Quaestioiies qiiodlibetalcs, 
and his commentaries upon certain of the Scriptures About the 
.same time he was producing commentaries on Boethius, on the 
De divinis nominibus of pseudo-Dionysius, on the Liber de Causis, 
and on (he following works of Aristotle: the Physics, Metaphysics, 
De Amma, De Sensu, De Memoria, Ethics, Politics, Posterior 
A Italy tits. Meteors, Peri Hermeneias, De Caelo and the De 
Generationc. Most of the important doctrines of all these works 
and the later Opuscula, are set forth in a simplified manner in the 
two great SummaCt the Summa contra Gentiles, and the Summa 
Theolo^ica 

In the Summa contra Gentiles (1259-64), the chief work of 
the middle ages on natural theology, St. Thomas attempts to meet 
the views and objections of non-Christians by clearly distinguish- 
ing the spheres of natural reason and faith. Reason and faith, he 
thinks, are both concerned with the same object, but in different 
ways; the former starts from sense-data, and attains to a knowl- 
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edge of the existence, the unity, the goodness, the intelligence and 
the will of God; the latter rests on revelation and authority, and 
attains to a knowledge of God as a purely spiritual Being, e g , a 
Being with a Trinity of Persons Each requires to take into 
account the knowledge arrived at by the other, .and, on account 
of the difference in their methods, there need be no fear of con- 
tamination; they cannot be confused and they should not be iso- 
lated. Of the two, faith is the more important, because it bestows 
on man a knowledge which he could not ordinarily possess, and 
thus it IS said to transcend reason True reason and faith can 
never be contradictory, for they both come from the one .source 
of all truth, God, the Absolute One. 

After St, Thomas began his Summa Theologica, which he 
intended to be the sum of all known learning It is divided into 
three parts, which may be said to treat of God, Man and the God- 
Man. The first and the second parts are wholly the work of the 
angelic doctor; but of the third only the first go questions are 
his; the rest of it was finished in accordance with his designs by 
Reginald of Piperno Pait I , after a short introduction upon the 
nature of theology, proceeds to treat of the existence of God, of 
His nature and attributes, of the Trinity, of the Creation, ot 
problems pertaining to the angels and to man, and lastly, of the 
divine government of the world Part II includes the Pr'nna 
Secundae and the Sautida Semmlae, the former embracing gen- 
eral morality as founded on the ethics of Aristotle and including 
man's end, his will, the pasMoncs of his soul, virtue in general, .sin, 
the old law and the new law of giace — the latter clealmg with 
special morality, including the theological and cardinal virtues 
which raise numerous practical issues, and the contemplative life 
(see Ethics). In the third part of the Summa, bt 'I'homas di.s- 
cusses the Person, office and work of Christ, and had l»egun to dis- 
cuss the sacraments when death ended his labours, addi- 
tions to complete the scheme are appended as a Supplement urn 
Terttae Parlts 

Bibi,i()Crai*h\ —The best modern edition of the works ot Aquinas 
is the Leo XIII edition tRonu, 188.2), 13 volumes have appealed 
For works not yet in this edition, \ee the Vives edition, 34 vols 
(1872-80) The S Iheologua, the .S' c (Unities and most of the 
Quae^ttones also exist in piactiral editions produced b.y P Manetti 
(Torino), and the first two have been translated into English by the 
Dominican Fathers. 

For the lite and w’orks of St Thomas consult Mandonnet. “Chro- 
nologie sommaire de la \'ic et des Ecrits de S Thomas.” in Rev </cr 
Sciences Phil, et Thfol, p 142 seq (1020), and De<! Ernls Authrn- 
liques de S. Thomas d’Aqutn (Fribourg, and ed igio) ; Grabmann, 
Dte eihten Schrijlen dn hi. Thomas v .Iqiun (Munster, ig20). 

Of the innumerable works on the thought of bt Thomas — most of 
which have been listed in Dberweg, Grundriss der Geschnhte der 
Philosophte (igis), and m Mandonnet et Destiez, BtbUographie 
Thomiste (Bibliothequc Tliomiste), vol. i., published by the Rev des 
Silences Phil, et Thhd. (Le .Saulchoir, 1921) — some of the most im- 
portant are: St Thomas Aquinas. Being papers read at Ike sixth 
centenary celebrations (Oxford, ig2S) , P. Duhem, Le Systeme die 
Monde, vol v ch 12 (igi7); E GiEon. Le Thomisme, Eng. trans 
by K Bullough (1924), and Saint Thomas d’Aqtiin (a study of his 
ethics) (ig2s) , M. Grabmann, Thomas v. Aqum (Munich, 1912), 
Guttmann, Pas Verhaltnis des Thomas v Aqutn zum Judenlum (Got- 
tingen, i8gi) , Mandonnet, Sigcr de Brabant (Louvain, igii) ; Rohner, 
Dus Schopfungsproblem bet Moses Maimonides, Albertus Magnus u 
Thomas v Aqutn (Munster, igi.O ; Rousselot, L’lntellectuahsme de 
Samt-Thomas {2nd ed 1924) ; J. Sebwane, Dogmengeschtchle der 
millleren Zeit (Freiburg i B., 18S2) ; A^. D. Scrlillanges, 5 Thomas 
d’Aquin (1010), and La Philosophte morale de .S’. Thomas d’ Aqutn 
(1916) ; C. C. L, Webb, Hist, of Natural Theology (1915) , P Wick- 
steed, Dante and Aquinas (101 and The Reactions between Dogma 
and Philosophy illustrated from the works of St. Thomas Aquinas 
(1920) ; de Wulf, Mediaeval Philosophy illustrated from the System 
of St. Thomas Aquinas (Harvard, 1922). 

AQUINUM, ancient city of the Volsci, Italy, 7^m. N.W of 
Cassino Pop. (1921), 1,341 (town); 2,971 (commune) Birth- 
place of Juvenal and of the Emperor Pescennius Niger, S. Thomas 
Aquinas was born in Roccasecca castle, 5m. to the north. It 
retains portions of walls, so-called temples, basilica and amphi- 
theatre as well as the gateway (Porta S Lorenzo) by which the 
Via Latina entered it. The 11th century Romanesque basilica, 
S. Maria Libera, now roofless, has Roman inscriptions built into 
it and near by, south of the town, is a triumphal arch with com- 
posite capitals. (.See E Grossi, Aqmnum (Rome, 1907 j ) 


AQUITAINE, t became of an ancient province in France, 
the extent of which has varied considerably from time to time 
About the time of Julius C.iesar the name Aquitama was given 
to that part of Gaul lying between the Pyrenees and the Garonne, 
and its inhabitants were a race, or races, distinct Irom the Celts 
In keeping with the Roman policy of denationalization, the term 
Aiiuit.mia was extended .and under Augustus it included the 
whole of Gaul south and west of the Loire and the iMlier, and 
thus ceased to possess ethnographical importance In the 3rd 
century a.d. this larger Aejuitania was divided into three parts 
Aquttanm Pnma, the eastern part of the district between the 
Loire and the Garonne; Aquitama Secuuda, the western part of 
the same district; and Aquitama Tertia, or Novempopulaua, the 
region between the Garonne and the Pyrenees, or the original 
Aquitania The seats of government were respectively Bourges, 
Bordeaux, and Eauze, the province contained 26 cities, and was 
in the diocese of Vienne. Like the rest of Gaul, AquiCania ab- 
sorbed a large measure of Roman civilization, and this continued 
to distinguish the district down (0 a late period. In the 5th 
century the Vi.sigoths established themselves in Aquitania Se- 
cunda, and al.so in parts of Aquitania Prima .ind Novempopulana, 
but afli r the defeat of their king, Alaric II , by the Franks under 
Clovis in 507, Aijuitaine passed under the nominal rule of the 
Merovingian kings and was freciuently partitioned among them. 

The first line of dukes began about O60 with one Felix, who, 
like his successor, Lupus, probably owed allegiance to the Frankish 
kings, and whose seat of government was Toulouse About the 
end of (he 7th century an adventurer named Odo, or Eudes, 
made himself master of this region. Attacked by the Saracen.s, 
he inflicted on them a crushing defeat, but when they reappeared 
he was obliged to invoke the aid of Charles Martel, who, as the 
price of his support, claimed and received the homage of his ally. 
Udo was succeeded by his son Hunald, who, after carrying on 
a war against the Franks under Pippin the Short, retired to a 
convent, leaving both the kingdom and the conflict to Waifer, 
or Gu.aifer. For some years Waifer strenuously carried on an 
unequal .struggle with the Franks, but he was assassinated in 768, 
anil with him perished the national independence, although not 
the national individuality, of the Aquitanians. In 781 Charlemagne 
bestowed Aquitaine upon his son, Louis, and the province is re- 
ferred to during the Carolmgian period as a kingdom When 
Louis succeeded Charlemagne as emperor in 814, he granted 
Aquitaine to his son Pippin, on whose death in 838 the Aquitanians 
chose his son Pipiiin II. (d 805) as their king The emperor 
Louis 1 , however, opposed this arrangement and gave the king- 
dom to his youngest son Charles, afterwards the emperor Charles 
the Bald. Now followed a time of confusion and conflict, which 
resulted eventually in the suicess of Charles, although from 84s 
to 852 Pippin was in possession of the kingdom In 852 Pippin 
was imprisoned by Charles the Bald, who soon afterwards gave to 
the Aquitanians his own son Charles as their king On the death 
of the younger Charles in 806, his brother Louis the Stammerer 
succeeded to the kingdom, and when, in 877, Louis became king 
of the Franks, Aquitaine was united to the Frankish crown. 

A new iieriod now begins in the history of Aquitaine By a 
treaty made in 845 betw’cen Charles the Bald and Pippin II, the 
proxniKC had been diminished by the loss of Poitou, Saint onge 
and Angouniois, which had been given to Rainulf I , count of 
Poitiers Somewhat earlier than this date the title of duke of 
the Aquitanians had been revived, and this was now borne by 
Rainulf, although it was also claimed by the counts of Toulodse. 
The new duchy of Aquitaine, comprising the three districts 
already mentioned, remained m the hands of Rainulf 's successors 
until 893, when Count Rainulf II was poisoned by order of King 
Charles III, Charles then bestowed the duchy upon William 
the Pious, count of Auvergne, the founder of the abbey of Cluny, 
who was succeeded in gi8 by his nephew. Count W’llluam II,, who 
died in 920 A succession of dukes followed, one of whom, Wil- 
liam IV, fought against Hugh ('apet, king of France, and an- 
other of whom, William V , called the Great, W'as able consider- 
ably to strengthen and extend his authoiity. William ’.s duchy 
almost reached the limits of the Roman Aquitania Prima and Se- 
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tunda, but did not stretch south of the Garonne, a district which 
was in the possession of the Gascons. \^lliam died in 1030, and 
the names of William VI (d. 1038), Odo or Eudes (d. 1039), who 
joined Gascony to his duthy, William VII. and William VIII. 
bring us down to William IX. (d. 1127), who succeeded in 1087, 
and became famous a.s a (rusa<ler and a troubadour. William 
X. (d. U37> married his daughter Edeanor to Louis VII, 
king of France, and Aijuitaine went as her dowry. When Eleanor 
was divorced from Louis and was married, in 1 152, to Henry IF. 
of England, the duchy passed to her new husliand, who, having 
suppressed a revolt there, gave it to his son Richard. When Rich- 
ard died, in iiqq, it reverted to Eleanor, and on her death five 
years later, was united to the English crown and henceforward 
followed the fortunes of the English po.ssessions in France Aqui- 
taine, as it came to the English king.s, stretched, as of old, from 
the Loire to the Pyrenees, but its extent was curtailed on the 
.south-east by the wide lands of the counts of Toulouse. The name 
Guienne, a corruption of Aquitaine, seems to have come into use 
about (he loth century, and the subsequent history of Aquitaine 
IS merged in that of Gascony (q v ) and Guienne (q v ). 

See E. Mahillc, Le Rovaume d’ Aquitaine et ses marches som les 
Carlovinaiens (1870), A. Longnon, Geoi-raphte de la Guide au V/t\ 
Mprle (1876); K. Desjaidins, Geo^raphie hi\tortque et administrative 
de la Gaule romaine (187^, 189?) ; A. Luchaire, Les Origtnes Unguis- 
tiques de I’ Aquitaine (1877), A IVrroud, Les Ori\<tne% du premier 
duchi d’ Aquitaine (1881). 

ARA, a constellation of the southern hemisphere (<ira, an 
altar). {Sen Constei.laiion ) 

ARABESQUE, a word meaning simply “Arabian,” but tech- 
nically used for a certain form of decorative design in flowing 
lines intertwined, hence comes the more metaphorical use of this 
word, whether in nature or in morals, indicating a fantastic or 
complicated interweaving of lines against a background In deco- 
rative design the term is historically a misnomer. It is applied to 
the grote.sque decoration derived from Roman remains of the 
early time ol the empire, not to any style derived from Arabian 
or Moorish work Arabesque is a term pretty well restricted to 
varieties of cinquecento decoration, which have nothing in com- 
mon with any Arabian examples in their details, but are a de- 
velopment derived from Greek and Roman grotesque designs, 
such as we find them in the remains of ancient palaces at Rome, 
and in ancient houses at Pompeii. These were reproduced by 
Raphael and his pupils in the decoration of some of the corridors 
of the Loggie ot (he Vatican at Rome: grotesque is thus a better 
name for these decorations than arabesque Pliny and Vitru- 
vius give us no name for the exfragavant decorative wall- 
painting in vogue in their time, to which the early Italian 
revivers of it seem to have given the designation of grotesque, 
because it was first discovered in the arched or underground 
chambers (giotte) of Roman ruins — as in the golden house of 
Nero, or the baths of Titus. What really took place in the Italian 
revival was in some mea'.ure a supplanting of the arabesque for 
the clas.sical grote.sque, still retaining the original Arabian designa- 
tion, while the genuine Arabian art, the Saracenic, was distin- 
guished as moresciuc or Moorish. So it is now the original ara- 
besque that is called by its specific names ot Saracenic, Moorish 
and alhambresque, while the term arabesque is applied exclusively 
to the style developed from the debased classical grotesque of the 
Roman empire. 

There is still much of the genuine Saracenic element in Renais- 
sance arabesques, especially in that selected for book-borders and 
for'silver-work, the details of which consist largely of the conven- 
tional Saracenic foliations But the arabesque developed in the 
Italian cinquecento work repudiated all the original Arabian ele- 
ments and devices, and limited it.self to the manipulating of the 
classical elements, of which the most prominent feature is ever 
the floriated or foliated scroll, and it is in this cinquecento deco- 
ration, whether in sculpture or in painting, that arabesque has 
been perfected 

In the Saracenic, as the elder sister of the two styles, which was 
ingeniously developed by the Byzantine Greek artists for their 
Arabian masters in the early times of Mohammedan conquest, 
every natural object was proscribed; the artists were, therefore. 


reduced to making symmetrical designs from form.s which should 
have no positive meaning, yet the Byzantine Greeks, who were 
Christians, managed to work even their own ecclesiastical sym- 
bols, in a disguised manner, into their tracery and diapers; as the 
lily, for instance. The cross was not so introduced; this, of course, 
was inadmissible; but neither w.is the crescent ever introduced 
into any of this early work in Damascus or Cairo. 

The Alhambra diapers and original Majolica (Majoica) ware 
atford admirable specimens ot genuine Saracenic or Moorish 
decoration. A conventional tloriage is common in these diapers; 
tracery also is a great feature in this work, in geometrical combi- 
nations, whether rectilinear or curvilinear, and the designs are 
rich in colour. These curves, angles or interlacings constitute 
the prominent elements of an Arabian ornamental design, com- 
bining also Arabic inscriptions. The Alhambra displays almost 
endless siiecimens of this peculiar work, all in relief, highly 
coloured, and profusely enriched with gold The mosque of Tulun, 
in Cairo, a d. 876, the known work of a Greek, affords the complet- 
est example of this art in its early time; and Sicily contains many 
remains of this .same exquisite Saracenic decoration. 

Such is the genuine arabesque of the Arabs, but a very different 
style of design is implied by the arabesque of the cinciuecento, a 
purely classical ornamentation. This owes its origin to the exca- 
vation and recovery of ancient monuments, and was developed 
chiefly by the sculptors of the north, and the painters of central 
Italy; by the Lombardi of Venice, by Agostino Busti of Milan, by 
Bramante of Urbino, by Raphael, by Giulio Romano, and others 
of nearly equal merit. Very beautiful examples in sculpture of 
this cinquecento arabesque arc found in the churches of Venice, 
Verona and Brescia; m painting, the most complete specimens 
arc those of the Vatican Loggie, and (he Vblla Madama at Rome 
and the ducal palates at Mantua The Vatican arabesques, chiefly 
executed for Raphael by Giulio Romano. Gian Francesco Fenni, 
and Giovanni da Udine, though beautiful as works of painting, 
are often very extravagant in their composition, ludicrous and 
sometimes aesthetically offensive, as are also many of the decora- 
tions of Pompeii. The main features of these designs are balanced 
scrolls in panels; or standards variously composed, but symmet- 
rically scrolled on cither side, and on the tendrils of these scrolls 
are suspended or placed birds and animals, human figures and 
chimeras, of any or all kinds, or indeed any objecta that may take 
the fancy of the aitist The most perfect specimens of cinque- 
cento arabesque are certainly found in sculpture. As specimens of 
exquisite work may be mentioned the Martinengo tomb, in the 
church of the I’adri Riformati at Brescia, and the f.n;adc of the 
church of Santa Maria dci Miracoli thcie, by the Lombardi, and 
many of the carvings of the Chateau ile Gaillon, France 

See also Wornum, Analysis of Ornament (1874), and .Alois Riogl, 
Stdfragen {i&qO- (R. N W.) 

{See Byzanti.ve Architecture, Mohammedan Architec- 
ture, Renaissance Architecture: see, also Grotesque.) 

ARABGIR or ARABKIR, a town of Turkey in Asia in 
(he Malatia vilayet, situated near the confluence of the eastern 
and western Euphrates, but some miles from the right bank of 
the combined streams Pop. (1927), 21.778 It is connected with 
Sivas by a chauss^e, prolonged to the Euphrates. The inhabitants 
are employed in the manufacture of silk and cotton goods, or 
in the production of fruit. The present town was built at a 
comparatively recent date, but about am. north-east is the old 
town, now called Eski-Shehr, given (c. 1021) to Senekherim of 
Armenia by the emperor Basil II, 

ARABIA, A peninsula at the south-west extremity of Asia ly- 
ing between 12“ and 32“ N and 35“ and Co® E , bounded west by 
the Red Sea, south by the Gulf of Aden and the Indian Ocean, east 
by the Gulf of Oman and the Persian Gulf, and north by the man- 
dated territories of ‘Iraq and Trans-Jordan The northern bound- 
ary starts in the east at a point near Fao at the head of the Persian 
Gulf and follows the Traq~Kuwait boundary to Riqa’i, whence it 
runs (as laid down in detail in the Treaty of Muhammara, 1921) in 
a north-west direction to Jebal Anaza (intersection of 32® N and 
39® E.), whence the line is as described in the Treaty of Hadda 
(1925) to the intersection of 29® 35'N and 38® E From this point 
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westward the boundary (undefined) runs through Mudawwara sta- 
tion on the HcjcU railway to a point immediately south of Aqaba 
and thence along the eastern shore of the gulf of that name. The 
binai peninsula, Palestine. Trans-Jordan, Syria and 'Iraq, though of 
predominantly Arab population, are thus excluded from Arabia, 
whose formerly uncertain land frontiers have at last acquired a 
lertain amount of precision. In shape the peninsula forms a rough 
trapezium ol a total urea of about 1,000,000 sqm Its greatest 
length is 1 400m from Aqaba to Aden, whence the distance to Ras 
A 1 Hadd is 1,250m The other two sides are roughly 900m to Fao 
and 750m. thence to .\qaba 

GEOGRAPHY AND EXPLORATION 

General Features. — In general terms Arabia may be described 
as a plateau sloping gently eastward from a mountain range run- 
ning along the whole length of its west side within an average of 
10 or 15m. of the Red Sea littoral, from which it rises steeply to 
an average height of 5,000ft. The coastal plain rarely exceeds 30m 
in width The greatest height of the range is at the southern end 
where it rises to 9,000 or io,oooft , and the plateau-.slope is fur- 
ther diMded into subsidiary slopes trending re.spectively north-east 
and south-east from a central watershed At the south-east ex- 
tremity the uniform charaiter of the peninsula is disturbed by the 
lofty excrescence of the Jebal Akhdar range of Oman, 9.000 to 
10 000ft Outside Yemen, Oman and numerous scattered valleys 
in the western range Aiabia is a country remarkable for its aridity 
and barrenness The monsoon-rains that visit Abyssinia bring but 
little precipitation to Arabia and that only to the region of high 
mountains in the south-west. Elsewhere the country is true desert 
with numerous but widely scattered oases in the dry beds of tor- 
rents which on rare occasions each year come down in spate 
'riicrc are no rivers and no forests and, so far as is known, only 
three groups of permanent pools (Hasa, Kharj and Aflaj] scarcely 
worthy to be called lakes. The peninsula falls naturally into three 
mam divisions, a central core of hard desert with numerous val- 
le>s and oases .supporting a considerable settled population; an 
.ilmost complete circle ol sand waste surrounding the above with 
bulges of enormous aiea to north and south, and an outer circle 
round the latter ol sleppe or mountain, in jiart bare and arid and 
in part more or less thickly populated and cultivated. The first is 
Nejd; the second comiirises the northern Nefud, the Dahna and 
the Rub’ AI Khali; and the last the Syrian Hamad, Midim, Hejaz, 
Asir, Yemen, Hadhramaut, Oman and Hasa. The hignlands of 
Asir and Yemen with part ol Hadhramaut con.stitute the Arabia 
Felix of old time imagination, enjoying a temperate climate, a rea- 
sonable rainfall and good soil. The same remarks apply to Oman, 
whose Batina coast, irrigated by the streams of Jebal Akhdar, is a^- 
productive as any other part of the ;n;ninsula. Outside these areas 
the desert predominates, dotted with oases, many of them of great 
fertility such as Medina, the Qasim and Hasa, to name but three 
The Rub’ Al Khali is emjity and only visited by the Bedouins 

EXPLORATION 

An account ol the progress of exploration of Arabia up to 
the year 1904 has been given in detail by the late Dr. D G. 
Hogarth in his Penetration of Arabia. Since then, and particularly 
during the World War, considerable additions have been made to 
European knowledge of the peninsula, though no professional sur- 
vey work has been carried out in any part of the country excepting 
the Aden Protectorate and, to a le.ss extent, on the northern fringe 
of Hejaz during the war. The coastline has been laid down with 
reasonable accuracy by the marine surveys of the Indian Govern- 
ment and the Admiralty, but the mapping of the interior is entirely 
based on the itineraries of explorers supported to an increasing 
extent by their astronomical and other observations. Maps of the 
greater part of the country on the international scale i i. 000 000 
liave been published, and the genera! character of the penin- 
sula is well enough known \'ast gaps, however, still reniaiii to be 
filled in in our detailed knowledge of Arabia, which in the Rub’ AI 
Khali contains what is probably the largest and most important 
totally unexplored area in the two hemisphere.s, excluding the 
Polar regions 


Carsten Niebuhr.-— Arabian exploration m the modern sense 
may be said to have begun with Carsten Niebuhr’s expedition 
under the auspices of the Danish Government m i7t)i--C4. After 
a year in Egypt and Sinai the party reached jedda at the end of 
1762 and after a short slay .sailed to Luhaiya, a port on the coast 
of Yemen, the c.\ploration of which was the mam object of the 
mission The party travelled vui Bait al Eakih and Zabid to 
Mocha, then the great port of the cottee-trade, and thence up into 
the highlands which (hey reached at L'clain in the coftee country 
As they ascended eastwards to higher altitudes coffee gav'c way 10 
wheat and barley and Jibla was reaihed amid mountains lo.oooU 
high Travelling south to Taizz, they returned to the Tihama 
(coastal plain) ami reached Mocha via llais and Zabid Von 
Haven, the mission’s archaeologist, having died, Taizz was revis- 
ited in June 1763. whence the paily travelled to Sana, the capital 
of Yemen and the headquarters of its ruling Zaidi Imam, V'la Jibla 
and Yarim, where Forskal the botanist died, and Dhamar, a Zaidi 
university frequented by 500 students. Four days’ march over a 
stony plateau dominated by bare sterile mountains brought the 
mission to Sana where it w'as cordially recc‘i\t*fl by Mahdi Ahlias, 
the Imam Niebuhr describes the city as it was in his lime in 
terms which substantially represent its mam features at the jires- 
ent day, though lecent Italian penetration may be e.\peited to pro- 
duce considerable changes in the near future It had an encircling 
wall flanked with towers, a citadel at the foot of Jebal Nuqum 
which rises 1,000ft. above the plain and the fortress and palace of 
the Imams (now replaced by a Turkish hospital) The Jews’ 
quarter and the subuib of Bir Al Azab with its scattered houses 
and gardens were prominent features of the city, a few miles to 
the north of which is the large village of Raudha in a fertile irri- 
gated plain which Niebuhr likened to Damascus. Having spent 
ten days at Sana (he mission returned to Mocha travelling along 
part of the present main road to Hodcida as tar as the ruh loftec 
district of Jebal Haraz and thence south. At Moiha they em- 
liarked for Imlia and next year the death of his three remaining 
companions left Niebuhr the sole survivor. He then visited Oman 
at the south-eastern extremity of Arabia and various points' on the 
shores of the Persian Gull and, travelling via Basra, Syria and Pal- 
estine, reached Denmark in 17(4 after an absence of four years 
The results of Niebuhr’s mission, published in 177:, gave the 
world its first comprehensive description not only of Yemen but 
of all Arabia At the same lime the localities actually visited were 
described with such fullness and accuracy of detail that little or 
nothing was left for later travellers to discover 

J. Hal6vy. — ^I’he next great n.imc in the record of the explora- 
tion of south-west Arabia is J Halevy who went to the Yemen 
more than a century later. It was Halevy who in 1869 carried out 
(he first exploration of Marib and its rock-cut in.scriptions 
Travelling south-east from Sana he reaihed Madid (5,000 inhabit- 
ants) anil, after crossing a plateau, Mijz.ir al the foot of Jebal 
Yam on the borders of Jauf, whence he made his most important 
discoveries of Sabaean inMri[)tions He explored Ma'in (ancient 
capital of Minaeans), Kanina (am lent Cammacum) and Khirbat 
.M Baidha (Pliny's Nesca ), where the Romans under Aelius Gallus 
defeated the Sabaean army in 24 bc Passing northwards by 
Khabb and skirting the Great South Desert he reached the fertile 
district of Najran, where he spent several weeks with a colony of 
Jews at Makhlaf. Some miles to the east he discovered the ruins 
of Ptolemy’s Nagra at Madinat Al Ma'hud and in June, 1870. he 
reached Marib, where he c,xplored the rums of Madinat Al Nahas 
(so named from its inscriptions engrav’cd on brass plates) Two 
hours to the ea'-t he found the famous dam constructed by (he 
Himyariles across the Wadi Shibwan, on w'hirh defiended I he 
water supply of their capital 

E. Glaser. — ^The next visitor to Marib was the Austrian ar- 
chaeologist, E. Glaser (iS^s-igoS), who under Turkish protection 
visited the spot in 1889 alter an initial failure due to the hostility 
of the Hashid and Bukil tubes norch-east ot Sana who turned him 
back from Khamr He was able however to reconnoitre the pla- 
teau between the wadis Kharid and Ilirran fotmerly covered with 
Himyarite .settlements, and to trace these wadis (0 their junction 
at APTsh and thence to Jauf On his second jmirney he re.iched 
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and spent 30 days at Manb lollecting a large number of inscrip- 
tions He was unable to penetrate further eastward and left the 
problem of the Jauf drainage and its connection with the Hadhra- 
maut valley unsolved. 

Wellsted, von Wrede, L. Hirsch, J. T. Bent. — Meanwhile in 
1835 the first attempt had been made by Lieuts J. R. Wellstcd 
and C. Cruttenden of the “Palmurus,” employed on the marine 
survey of the Arabian coast, to penetrate into the interior of the 
Hadhramaut. Among the ruins of Naqb A 1 Hajr and at Husn 
Ghurab near Mokalla they found Himyaritic inscriptions, the first 
record of ancient Arabian civilization in this province They were 
unable to follow up their discoveries and it tell to Adolph von 
Wrodc in 1843 to reach wadi Duwan, one of the main southern 
tributaries of the Hadhramaut valley He reached the edge of the 
Great South Desert but was iorced to return to Mokalla owing to 
the detection of his disguise as a pilgrim to the shrine of the 
prophet Hud He had established the existence of the populous 
and fertile district of the main Hailhramaut valley reported to 
Wellsted and his failure to enter it was made good in 1893 by L 
Hirsch travelling from Mokalla under the protection of the Qa ’aili 
Sultan, ruler of the whole province except Saihun and Tarim 
which belonged to the Kathiri dynasty. Reaching wadi Duwan, 
where he found ruins and inscriptions near Hajrain, he proceeded 
north-east to Hauta in the main valley and thence to Shibam 
With a Kathiri escort he passed on through Saihun to Tarim, the 
former capital, whence after a short slay the hostility of the in- 
habitants compelled him to a hasty retreat via Shibam and wadis 
Ibn ’All and ’Adim to Mokalla, whence a few months later J. Theo- 
dore Bent and his wife with Imam Sharif, a surveyor lent by the 
Indian Government, travelled by the same track upwards, visiting 
many ruinous sites with Himyaritic remains and inscriptions and 
making a very valuable survey of the country. The hostility of the 
local Saiyids militated against adequate examination of the re- 
mains and much was left for future travellers Oman, the south- 
eastern buttress of the Great South Desert, offers perhaps condi- 
tions more favourable for exploration than any other part of 
Arabia Here as in Hadhramaut Wellstcd was the pioneer of ex- 
ploration as Niebuhr did not go inland from Muscat. In 1810 a 
British Indian expedition to the Pirate coast provided various op- 
portunities of visiting the interior, but it was not till 1835 that 
Wellsted carried out the first proper exploration of the country 
Landing at Sur near Ras A 1 Hadd he tr.ivelled south through Bam 
Bu’ Ali country to the edge of the desert and thence north-west up 
wadi Baidha, a fertile, well-watered country running up to the 
southern fringe of Jcbal Akhdhar. He was made welcome by the 
inhabitants, visiting ’Ibra, .Samad and Nazwa, but the present e of 
Wahhabi outposts and raiding-parlics prevented him exploring to 
the west and he returned to India after an excursion along the 
Batina toast to Sohar. 

Miles. — Ills work was continued in 1876 by Col. S. B. Miles, 
who travelled from Sohar across the dividing range into the Dha- 
hira, whose principal settlement, Buraima, he was the first to visit 
In this district he found an industrious agricultural population 
with numerous settlements and he ascertained that the unexplored 
tract extending thence a 50m. west to Qatar is a gravelly steppe 
shelving down to the salt marshes along the Persian Gulf. 

The lure of the forbidden Mecca and Medina has made the 
Hejaz the best known province of Arabia Its first B^uropcan visitor 
was perhaps L. de Varlhema, an Italian, who appears to h<ave 
reached it by travelling from Damascus via wadi Sirhan early in 
the i6th century. Joseph Pitts, of Devon, was another early vis- 
itor and others are known to have reached Mecca in the disguise 
or semblance of pilgrims, but it was not till the beginning of the 
19th centuiy that the Hejaz was visited for the first time by an 
European explorer with a definite scientific object. This was the 
Spaniard, Badia y Leblich, who, under the name of ’Ali Bey and 
claiming to be the last representative of the ’Abbasid Califs, ar- 
rived at jedda in 1S07 and pei formed the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Besides giving to the world the first accurate description of the 
holy city and the Hajj ceremonies, he was the first to fix the posi- 
tion of Mecca by astronomical observations and to describe its 
surroundings. 


J. L. Burckhardt. — But the real pioneer of exploration in the 
Hejaz was J L Burckhardt, who had already won a reputation as 
the discoverer of Petra, and whose experience of Arabian travel 
and knowledge of Arab life enabled him to pass as a Muslim. He 
landed at Jedda in 1814, when the Wahhabi occupation of the 
Hejaz had been terminated and the troops of Mohammed ’Ali were 
preparing for an advance into Nejd. Having first visited Taif, he 
.spent three months in Mecca performing the rites incumbent on a 
pilgrim. In Jan 1815, he travelled to Medina by the western or 
coast route and, in spite of failing health, recorded all that he saw 
and experienced with the same accuracy that had marked his work 
at Mecca. He was forced however to curtail his wanderings and 
returned via Yanbu’ to Cairo, w’here he died two years later. W’lth 
Niebuhr, Burton and Doughty he must be reckoned among the 
greatest of Arabian explorers. 

Richard Burton. — IIis successor in the Hejaz — sed longo in- 
tervidlo — ^was perhaps one of the greatest explorers of the 19th 
century, and his work in Arabia, though confined to the Hejaz, has 
never been surpassed in its intensity, its accuracy and its compre- 
hensiveness Richard Burton, travelling as an Afghan pilgrim, 
reached Yanbu’ after a long and arduous voyage from Suez in a 
sanbuk (native sailing-boat; with a crowd of pilgrims in 1854 
Thence he visited Medina, where he amplified Burckhardt ’s de- 
scription while confirming its accuracy. He then proceeded to 
Mecca by the eastern route, not traversed by any other explorer, 
running south-east from Medina and then south across the Harra 
lava-field, always keeping to the high plateau of the Nejd-Hcjaz 
borderland. Lack of time and tribal unrest in the interior balked 
his scheme of travelling across the Great South Desert and it was 
not till 1877 that he was able to make further contributions to 
Arabian geography, being deputed by Khedive Ismail of Egypt to 
examine the reported gold deposits of Muiian (northern Hejaz). 
He found traces of ancient workings in several places and made 
many archaeological discoveries of value, while carrying out a 
valuable topographical survey of the country from Aqaba south- 
w.ird to wadi Hamdh, whose importance he was the first to recog- 
nize. His survey extended from the coast to the Hisma plain be- 
yond the mountain barrier of Midian. 

Snouck Hurgronje.— Two decades later the Hejaz and itsj 
holy cities were visited by another explorer worthy to be ranked 
among the greatest, Snouck Hurgronje, a Dutchman and now the 
doyen of surviving Arabian explorers His W’ork, published in 
German only, has not brought him the fame that his predecessors 
had achieved, hut this is in part due to the fact that for the most 
part he covered ground already well known Nevertheless for full- 
ness and accuracy his sojourn in the Hejaz marked a definite stage 
in the exploration of the country. The overthrow of the Wahhabi 
power by Ibrahim Pasha in iSiS marks the beginning of European 
penetration of the deserts of central Arabia. A number of Euro- 
pean officers accompanied the Egyptian army but left no record 
of their cxperience.s and observations, but it w’as to that expedition 
that the first visit of a British traveller to Nejd was directly due. 

G. F. Sadlier. — The Indian Government, concerned to put 
down piracy in the Persian Gulf and desirous of obtaining a first 
hand report on the Arabian situation, deputed Capt. G F Sadlier 
to visit Ibrahim Pasha as dc facto ruler of the Wahhabi country. 
Arriving at llufuf he learned that Ibrahim had already left Dar- 
’iya, but Hoping to find him before he left Nejd, he followed up the 
Egyptian army’s line of march to Rass in Qasim, where he heard 
that the pasha had gone on to Medina Unable to obtain escort or 
.safe-conduct back to the coast, Sadlier unwillingly accompanied 
the army to Medina where he mot Ibrahim and was courteously re- 
ceived. Unable how'ever to achieve any result from his interview 
he continued his journey to Yanbu’, thus being the first European 
to cross the Arabian peninsula from sea to sea. He returned xia 
Jedda to India and, though the political results of his mission were 
nil, the value of his journey was immense from the geographical 
standpoint and for the first time it became possible to locate some 
of the principal places in Arabia in something like their proper 
relative positions. It also showed that a considerable body of 
troops could cross the deserts of Nejd even in July and August. 
Sadlier’s fame as an explorer appears to have been achieved with 
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considerable reluclance on his part if not positively in spite of his 
efforts to avoid it. The trad that had been blazed by Sadlier had 
left the province of Jebal Shammar untouched. 

G. A. Wallin. — ^That province was the objective of the next 
journey into Arabia, made by G. A. Wallin in 1845 on behalf of 
Mohammed Ali, who desired information on the new situation in 
northern Nejd brought about by the rising power of Abdullah Ibn 
Ka.shid. Crossing the Damascus-Mecca route at Ma’an he trav- 
elled via wadi Sirhan to Jaiif and thence, some months later, 
across the Nafud to Hail, already a flourishing town and capital of 
the Shammar principality embracing all northern Nejd from Qasim 
to the Syrian border. Enjoying every opportunity of observing the 
character of the country and its inhabitants as well as the hospi- 
tality and patriarchal justice of its chief, he returned to Egypt via 
Medina and Mecca. In 1848 he revisited Had, travelling via Mo- 
waila, Tabuk and Taima, and passed out of Arabia on the eastern 
side at Karbala. 

Carlo Guarmani. — ^Wallin’s visit to Jauf was repeated in 1851 
by an Italian Levantine, Carlo Guarmani, who in 1864 set out on 
a more ambitious expedition to buy stallions for the French em- 
peror. Travelling through the Ruwala country he reached Taima 
without incident and was the first European to visit Khaibar, then 
under Ibn Rashid’s rule, whence he proceeded to the Qasim Ab- 
dullah, the son of Faisal Ibn Saud, was there on a raiding-expedi- 
tion and sent him a prisoner to Anaiza, where Zamd, the Amir, 
befriended him and enabled him to proceed to Had. He was well 
received there by the new ruler, Talal, and in due course returned 
wilh his successful purchases of horseflesh across the Nafud to 
Syria. The geographical results achieved by him were remarkable 
and to him belongs the credit of making the scientific cartography 
of central Arabia possible. His travels occasioned some scepticism 
but there is no reasonable doubt as to his general veracity, sup- 
ported by compass bearings which have not been shaken by subse- 
quent work in the same tield. 

W. G. Palgravc. — The same can scarcely be said of another 
and more famous traveller of the same period, W G. I’algrave, 
who claimed to have visited Jauf, Had, Buraida, Riyadh, Kharj, 
Aflaj and the Hasa during the years 1862-63 in company with one 
Barakat, a Syrian Christian priest who afterwards became a 
bishop. Palgrave published a remarkable narrative which has 
taken its place as a classic of Arabian travel His intimate knowl- 
edge of Syria and the Arabic language and his unchallengeable 
knowledge of the history and politics of Arabia enabled him to 
paint a picture of Arab life of the greatest interest and charm, but 
the geographical value of his work is practically nil. This fact, 
emphasized by the fantastic nature of his geographical descriptions 
of the country, kiid him open to a vigorous challenge by G. T. 
Badger, who, for want of full and accurate knowledge, failed how- 
ever to establish his case. Yet it is strange that Doughty, visiting 
the country only 15 years later, should apparently have found no 
trace of him. Be that as it may, Palgrave’s reputation survived 
until well into the 20th century, when it was subjected to a vig- 
orous attack in detail by Philby, who had covered all the ground 
which he claimed to have traversed except Jebal Shammar. Pal- 
grave was ably defended by Dr. D. G. Hogarth and again in 1924 
by Cheesman, who had visited the Hasa and thought that, for all 
his inaccuracies, he must have been an eye-witness of the scenes 
described. 

Pally. — Col. Lewis Telly, Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, 
headed a mission to the Wahhabi capital in 1865 and accomplished 
some work of great geographical value, visiting Sadus, where a 
column was seen m situ supposed to date from prc-Islamic days 
and now destroyed by Wahhabi fanaticism, and other places in the 
Sudair province. He established the basis of a British entente with 
Faisal Ibn Saud which has endured to our own times. 

Doughty. — Charles Doughty, the next Englishman to visit 
northern Arabia, covered little new ground but saw more of the 
desert life and described it more faithfully and more artistically 
than any other explorer before or since. Travelling down from 
Damascus in 1875 with the Hajj caravan he stopped at A 1 Ilajr 
to explore the rock-cut tombs of Madain Salih, drawings of, which 
together with copies of the inscriptions thereon he sent to Renan 
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in Paris hefore launching out on his wanderings in Arabia Trav- 
elling with the Fuqaia Bedouins he wandered all over the Nejd- 
Hejaz borderland, visiting Taiina where he discovered the famous 
inscribed stone afterwards acquired by Huber for the Louvre. 
The following year he travelled to Hail and batk to Khaibar where 
the negro governor and inhabitants ill-treated him and threatened 
his life. Returning to H.nl in the absence of Mohammed Ibn 
Rashid, its great Amir, he was e.xpelled thence and aLo later trom 
Buraida, but eventually found the hospitable protection of Zamil 
at Anaiza, whence after many perils and an arduous journey with 
a butter-caravan bound for Mecca he reached the Hejaz and, nar- 
rowly escaping with his life from a mad Sharif, visited Taif and 
reached the coast at Jedda. A dozen years later he published his 
epic account of his experiences under the title of Arabia Dcserta, 
which fell completely flat, but he lived to hear it acclaimed on all 
sides as a masterpiece just before and during and after the World 
War. As Khalil he is still remembered at Hail and Anaiza and 
many of his Arabian contemporaries still alive heard with regret 
of his death in Jan. 1926, full of years and honour. 

The Blunts. — ^Three >ears later Mr. Wilfred and Lady Anne 
Blunt made their expedition to Jebal Shammar in company with a 
young sheikh of Palmyra, who was anxious to visit Nejd to seek a 
liride among his own folk. They travelled via Kaf and wadi 
Sirhan to Jauf, where the matrimonial object of the journey was 
successfully achie\ed, and thence across the Nafud to Hail, where 
they were hospilalily entertained for a month by the Amir Thence 
they accompanied the J’ersian pilgrim caravan returning to Kar- 
bala and Baghdad, taking with them the nucleus of what was to 
become the famous Crabbet Park stud of Arab horses. Their de- 
scriptions of the Nafud threw much new light on the whole prob- 
lem of Arabian horse breeding and other matters in connection 
with native pastoral life. 

Huber and Euting. — In 1883 the French traveller, C Huber, 
accompanied by the archaeologist, J. Euting, travcllecl from Da- 
mascus to Hail by t he same route as the Blunts Euting’s narrative 
of the journey supplemented by the accounts of the Blunts and 
Doughty, furnishes as complete a picture .is could be wished for of 
the social and political life of Jebal Shammar and of the general 
nature of the country. Huber’s journal contains a vast array of 
topographical and archaeological material of the greatest scientific 
value and his notes are still the best available data (supplemented 
by those of A. Musil) for the mapping of northern Arabia Be- 
sides copying many inscriptions between Hail and Taima he se- 
cured the famou.s Taima stone which ranks with the Moabitic 
stone of Diban amongst the most valuable of Semitic inscriptions. 
From Hail Huber followed Doughty’s track to Anaiza and thence 
travelled to Jedda. A month later, in July, 1884, at the inception 
of another journey he was murdered by his guides at Rabigh. His 
body was buried in the cemetery at Jedda under a monument pro- 
vided by the French Government in recognition of his service 
to science. 

E. Nolde.— Mohammed Ibn Rashid still ruled at Hail when the 
next European vi.sitor, Baron E. Nolde, reached it in 189^ The 
Amir’s victory over the Wahhabi forces at Mulaicla had now 
brought the whole of Nejd under his rule. Nolde crossed the 
Nefud to Haiyaniya and, finding the Amir aliscnt from Hail, jour- 
neyed to his camp in the neighbourhood of Shaqra. He gives, how- 
ever, little or no description of his route thither or of his return 
journey north by the Persian pilgrim route already covered by 
Huber in 1S81. Thus, though he broke much new ground, his 
work, containing much of interest regarding the climate and animal 
life — especially the horses and camels — of central Arabia, is de- 
void of topographical value. He was the last of the 19th century 
pioneers of Arabian exploration who prepared the ground for the 
more detailed work awaiting the travellers of the first quarter of 
the 20th century. At the dawn of the latter the northern half of 
the Arabian peninsula above the line Mecca-Hufuf had been cov- 
ered with a network of routes which made it unlikely that any im- 
portant geographical feature had been overlooked Below that line, 
except at Najran and Jauf, no European had penetrated room in 
a direct line from the coast, and the whole of southern Nejd and 
Asir and ihc Great South Desert were virgin territory. 
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Exploration in the 20th Century. — The desert north of lat. 
30 N is now well known and the number of those who have con- 
tributed to this result is legion. Chief among the causes of our im- 
proved knowledge of this area are the activities of the British 
armies of Generals Allenby and Maude during the World War, 
the work of the Royal Air Force and the Nairn and other motor- 
transport companies sinie the war; and the projected scheme of a 
railway and oil pipe-line connecting Traq and Palestine Amid 
such a plethora of material it is impossible to single out the work 
of individuals, but no one man has contributed more to a cor- 
rect idea of the topography of northern Arabia than Alois Musil, 
the results ol whose many pre-war journeys are now being pub- 
lished in 7 volumes — two alreaily issued on Northern Hejaz and 
Arabia Deserta with a case of maps His work is a monument of 
skill and patience Among others may be mentioned Lt Col. G E 
Leachman who hrst drew attention to wadi Kharr and the route 
from Traq to Syria via Jauf in 1910 and lyi 2 and was the first to 
travel from Jcbal Shamniar to Suq Al Shuyukh, Miss Gertrude 
Bell, who travelled from Damascus round the west fringe of the 
Nefud to Hail and thence to Najaf via Laueja and who was one of 
the few women who can lay just claim to the title of explorer, 
having used instruments along the whole of her route, W H I 
Shakespeare, who in 1914 crossed the peninsula from Kuwait to 
Suez via Sudair, Riyadh, Washm, Qasim, Hail and Jauf; Douglas 
Carrulhers, who visited Taima in icjog; and Major A. L Holt, 
who carried out much preliminary survey work for the railway 
above mentioned and, with Philby, travelled from Amman vta 
Wadi Sirhan and Jauf to Karbala 

Central Arabia. — It is in Nejd and particularly in its southern 
parts that the most striking results have been achieved in the eluci- 
dation of the country’s toimgraphy Leachman came down from 
Traq through Qasim and Washm to Riyadh and passed out of 
Arabia via the Hasa in 1912, his geographical results being disap- 
pointing owing to the speed of his marching often at night In the 
same year Barclay Raunkiaer, a Dane, travelled from Kuwait to 
Qasim and returned via the Hasa, meeting with much hostility at 
Buraida Shakespeare during a number of years carried out 
extensive journeys in the hinterland of Kuwait, ending up with the 
great journey across the peninsula already mentioned in 1914 and 
cementing the British entente with the Wahhabi ruler, Ibn Saud 
(</ V ), to whom he returned on the outbreak of the World War as 
British Representative. He was killed in Jan , 1915, at Jarrab in 
a battle between Ibn Saud and Ibn Rashid. Though he covered 
little ground that was absolutely new tew travellers have added 
more than he to our knowledge of the toiiography of central 
Arabia Major H R P Dickson in 1921 did .some excellent (still 
unpublished) mapping in the Hasa, whose topography was com- 
prehensively studied in 1923-24 by Major R E. Cheesman, who 
in addition gained well-deserved laurels by making the first visit 
of an European to the mysterious oasis of Jabrin on the edge of the 
Great South Desert, clearing up during his journey all the prob- 
lems connected with this tract and confirming the existence of the 
Sahaba channel Jabrin itself was lound to be a dilapidated oasis 
and Major Cheesman heard of ruins named Magainma far out in 
the heart of the desert The tale of 20th century exploration of 
Nejd IS completed by H St J B Philby, who in 1917-18 con- 
ducted a political mission to the Wahhabi ruler at Riyadh. 

H .St. J. B Philby crossed the peninsula from sea to sea, a 
feat previously accomplished by only one other European, Capt. 
Sadlier in 1819, Philby ’s route being by way of Hufuf, Riyadh 
and Tail In the Hufuf oasis the rainfall of a large area emerges 
at the surface and makes for great fertility. Beyond Riyadh he 
followed the great central pilgrim route to Mecca, a pioneer effort. 
Subsequently he e.xplored southern Nejd, going 300m southward 
from Riyadh to Dam and back, making valuable contributions to 
the map of this area The oases of Nejd were found to comprise, 
usually, a nucleus town with scattered hamlets, with not more than 
a few square miles of cultivated land in each case, and populations 
not exceeding 10,000 save at Riyadh. That city has a great Wah- 
habi mosque and a palace of the Emirs and its population was from 
12,000 to 15,000. In Aflaj and Kharj he discovered ruins spread 
over a wide area, suggesting burial mounds of an early era. 


In both districts, the peculiar sy.slem of irrigation from natural 
reservoirs or deep well pits by means of subterranean channels, or 
ktirez, was unexpectedly found to prevail At Umm al Jabal, just 
south of Laila, is a lake ^m by :Jm , possibly the largest sheet of 
permanent water in Arabia, and also a number of reservoirs of 
unusual size, one measuring 500 by 600 yards In the Makran de- 
pres.sion, south of Badiii (lat. 22° N ), are other perennial pools of 
water surrounded by wood^ of well-grown trees. The oasis of 
Dam, locally known as “the wadi,” consists of some 20 separate 
settlements with a total population of 9,000, mostly of negro origin 
or of the Dawasir tribe ll was found that the Nejd oases are not 
tropical paradises, that there is no chain of oases linking Nejd with 
either Asir or Yemen, and that there is no region of fertility be- 
tween southern Nejd and Oman, nor any settled spot between it 
and either Oman or Hadhramaut 

Hejaz. — The determination in 1917 of the exact position of 
Maan and the observation of the longitude of a few stations to 
the south facilitated the adjustment of the inaccurately known 
ahnement of the Hejaz railway. A tract 300m long between 
W'ajh and Rabigh and a smaller area south of Aqaba were ex- 
plored during the World War, while a Turkish staft-map of the 
country within a 30m radius of Medina added further u.scful 
data A great part of the Hejaz can now therefore be mapped 
with fair accuracy A. J Wavell visited Mecca and Medina m 
the disguise of a Zanzibari pilgrim in 1908-09 and has left an 
admirable account of those cities and the pilgrimage ceremonies 
Asir and Yemen. — During the World War much information 
was collected by British otficers about the tribes and localities of 
A.sir, which, however, except for Sabiya and points along the 
coast, still remains totally unexplored, though the position of 
Ibha, its capital, is known In Yemen on the other hand great 
progress has been made towards the acquisition of accurate knowl- 
edge ot the country and the influx of Italians in recent years will 
certainly result in the solution of all its geographical and scien- 
tific problems in due course. Of pre-war visitors A. J Wavell, 
who visited Sana in 19 ii and gave the best description of the 
city since Manzoni (1884), stands out. A. J. Beneyton, a French 
engineer, did much survey work m iqoq in connection with a pro- 
jected railway from Hodeida to Sana and Amran, much unex- 
plored territory being mapped. And in 1912 G. Wyman Bury 
tiav'elled from Hodeida to Sana and has thrown much light both 
on the topography and on the economic conditions of Yemen 
Col H F. Jacob of the Aden residency made several journeys 
into Yemen bet ore and since the war, publishing his results under 
the title Kings of Arabia in 1923. Three years later Sir Gilbert 
Clayton conducted a British political mission to the Imam Yahya 
at Sana and its failure to achieve any result led to the despatch 
of an Italian mission under Commendatore Gasparini in the 
same year, resulting in an Italo-A'emeni treaty of friendship. 

Aden Protectorate. — In 1902-04 an Anglo-Turkish commis- 
sion demarcated the boundary between the Protectorate and 
Yemen, which runs from a point opposite Perim north-eastwards 
to Qa’taba. This afforded full opportunity for the study of the 
topography of the region and in 1911 Bury penetrated the Kaur 
watershed north of the Yafa’i country, reached Yashbum (pop 
4,000) the capital of the Upper Aulaqi, where cotton and indigo 
are cultivated, and got as far as Baihan, iiom inland from Sha- 
qra and not distant from Marib. 

The Red Sea Coast. — ^The naval patrol during the World War 
explored the intricate coast-line between Aqaba and Aden, exposing 
the numerous channels through the triple coral-reef which had 
hitherto limited navigation in these waters 
Oman and Hadhramaut.— -Among the first and most notable 
explorers of the Oman province in the 20th century was Col. 
P. Z Cox (now Sir Percy Cox, lately Chief Political Officer of 
the Mesopotamian force and High Commissioner for Traq), who 
added considerably to our knowledge in the course of several 
journeys while serving as Political Agent at Muscat. More re- 
cently a thorough geological investigation of part of the country 
has been made by an expedition organized by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company Mr. B. S Thomas and Capt. G Eccles have also 
acquired much new imd interesting information In Hadhramaut 
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the only recent traveller of importance is Capt. W. H Lee- 
Warner who covered some new ground and compiled a valuable 
report of conditions in the country. He reached wadi Duwan 
by a previously untraversed route (wadi Himam) and went on 
to Shibam. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL DETAILS 

Syrian Desert. — The Syrian desert or Hamad occupies the 
whole of northern Arabia above lat. 30° N extending from the 
confines of Palestine on the west to the edge of the Mesopotamia 
delta. For the most part this tract belongs politically to Pales- 
tine. Syria and 'Iraq, though it is a definite geographical unit 
clearly to be classified with Arabia rather than with its border- 
lands On the west a tract of dark-coloured flint-desert separates 
the slopes of the Moab and Edom mountain-chain from the de- 
pression of wadi Sirhan and the volcanic ridges forming the 
southern continuation of Jebal Druz. From this upland an un- 
broken gravel plain slopes gently eastward to 'Iraq, scored by 
the channels of numerous wadis, of which the chief is wadi 
Hauran The depression of wadi Sirhan runs south-eastward 
from the permanent spring-pools of Azraq at the edge of the Druz 
country through the “salt-villages” of Kaf, Ithra, etc , where a 
certain amount of palm-cultiyation is carried on and salt-pans 
are largely exploited for the Syrian market, to the great oasis- 
depression of Jauf-Sakaka with the two towns of those names 
Wadi Sirhan with its nearly uniform altitude of about i,8soft 
above sea-lc\el appears to have been originally an inland sea 
Brackish water i.s found in it at many points a few feet only 
below the surface. The town of Jauf has extensive rich palm- 
groves and a population of some 3,000 souls, while that of 
Sakaka (a collection of villages scattered among flourishing palm- 
groves rather than a town) is somewhat larger Jauf is the 
original settlement of Daumat A 1 Jandal and its chief feature is 
the fine mediaeval castle of Marid. A short distance south of jauf 
begins the Great Nefud, a vast expanse of billowy red sand- 
desert which with the Dahna, extending southward from its east- 
ern extremity, the great south desert or Rub’ A 1 Khali occupying 
the greater part of southern Arabia, and a series of lesser sand- 
strips on the west, forms the most characteristic feature of the 
peninsula — ^an almost continuous circle of sand enclosing the 
coastal core of Nejd 

The Northern Nafud. — ^The northern Nalud exu-nds some 
400m from west to east and has an average width of 200 miles 
Almost waterless throughout its whole extent, it is rich in pasture 
in any season of normal winter rainfall and during the spring 
season is the regular resort of the Bedouins and their herds of 
camels. The formation of sand-dunes is here exemplified on a 
large scale and longitudinal dunes of astonishing length are ol 
frequent occurrence with valleys between them which it takes 
three or four hours to cross on a camel (about 10 to 12 miles) 
The most striking feature of this dune area is however the Fal] 
pits of horse-shoe formation, studied in considerable detail by 
Blunt and Huber. Their floor is generally of hartl soil bare of sand 
and their enclosing walls are of pure sand piled up to a consid- 
erable height at a steep angle of as much as 50®. The largest 
of these pits, which are of uniform appearance but vary greatly 
in size, was estimated by Huber at ijm. across and 33 oft- deep 
They appear to run in strings from east to west corresponding ' 
with their individual direction, the convex face of the Falj being 
towards the west, i e., the direction of the prevailing wind, and 
the cusps to leeward. In the south of this tract Huber found the 
pits turned towards the south, the prevailing wind being from 
that direction. These dunes, though subject to slight changes, ap- | 
pear to be practically permanent features. The general altitude 
of the Nafud is almost 3,000ft. above sea-level. Excrescences of 
rock are of frequent occurrence. 

The Dahna. — Unlike the Nafud, the Dahna has an average 
width of only about 30m. and a length from north to south of 
some 400 miles. It consists of seven longitudinal bands of sand 
of varying width separated by shallow sandy valleys seldom more 
than a mile across. In the northern half of the Dahna sand-peaks 
of 200 or 300ft in height and of pure red-sand without any sign 
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of vegetation rise out of the longitudinal sand-ridges in groups 
or long lines, as many as 30 being visible' together in some parts. 
Further south these ijeaks disappear as also to some extent the 
longitudinal arrangement of the ridges, the whole width of the 
barrier being a confused mass of low dunes and hollows without 
symmetry. South of the Riyadh-Hasa road the Dahna is un- 
known to Europeans, but the whole tract is, like the northern 
Nafud, covered with rich desert pasture in the winter and spring, 
when it is visited by the Bedouins, bo far as is known the tract 
is entirely waterless 

The Rub’ A1 Khali. — ^I'he southern sand-desert or Rub’ Al 
Khali is wholly unexplored and may contain considerable tracts 
of hard gravel or limestone desert in its vast inhospitable ex- 
panse For the most part, however, it is probably a tract of 
sand-dunes generally similar to the northern Nafud and the 
Dahna Its fringes have been viewed from afar at several points 
and it is reputed to contain the ruins of settlements of ancient 
times. The Al Murra and other tribes breed the famous Umaniya 
camel in its vast spaces, somewhere in whose' recesses lies an area 
of salt-maishcs or briny pools, of which the camels but not the 
human denizens of the desert drink. The latter subsist on camel’s 
milk during their extended periods of sojourn with their flocks 
in this area, their permanent bases of operations being Jabrin, 
the southern districts of Nejd and the fringes of Oman, Hadh- 
ramaut and Yemen 

The western part of Nejd is separated from the Hejaz by vari- 
ous sand-strips, none of which have the importance of those al- 
ready described and the most important of which is probably 
the Arq Al Subai lying athwart the mam route between Riyadh 
and Mecca A tract of firm desert parts its northern extremity 
from the southern extremities of the northern Nafud and pro- 
vides the only unprotected entrance to Neid. 

Nejd. — Inside the sand-barrier above described lies the cen- 
tral province of Nejd, the fountain-head, as it were, of the Arab 
race. It is traversed by three main wadi-systems from west to 
east wadi Rima in the northern part rising in the Khaibar Harra 
and traversing the Qasim district, where its continuity is broken 
by the sand-masses of that area and the Dahna, beyond which 
it resumes its course under the name of Al Batin to the neighbour- 
hood of Zubair; wadi Sirra, which rises in the highlands of west- 
ern Nejd and, breaking through the longitudinal barrier of the 
Jebal Tuwaiq plateau under the name of Sha’ib Birk, eventually 
joins wadi Hanifa at Yamanu and, again changing its name to 
Al Sahba, tuts through the Dahna and eventually reaches the 
Persian Gulf near Al Qatar; and wadi Dawasir in the south which 
unites the three Asir and Yemen wadis of Ranya, Bisha and 
Tathlith at Al Hajla and, passing through the Dawasir and Sulai- 
yil settlements, loses itself south-eastward in the Rub’ Al Khali. 
All three of these wadis carry floods on occasion, but wadi Rima 
more regularly than the others Wadi Dawasir, which flows but 
seldom, experienced a flood of great magnitude in 1917 The 
floods of wadi Sirra are very local, though its affluent, wadi Han- 
ifa flows almost every year and often more than once in a year. 

The general slope of Nejd is from west to cast in conformity 
with that of the peninsula as a whole. As already stated two of 
Its chief “rivers” rise outside the province in the main mountain- 
range of the west. The third rises in a confused tract of moun- 
tains within the western frontier of the province, which are of 
granite and kindred formation and appear to be an offshoot of 
the main western range though separated from it by a wide in- 
terval. These mountains (Hadhb Dawasir, Damkh, the Ardh 
range, etc.) form an irregular mass scattered over the face of a 
vast sandy desert and rising at many points to an elevation 
of 5,000 or 6,000ft above sea-level. They offer no impediment to 
progress, as the various ridges and massifs are separated by wide 
gaps through which run the main pilgrim-route from east to west 
and other caravan-tracks. Farther north lies the better known 
group of granite mountains collectively with the district depend- 
ent on them called Jebal Shammar. This group is also an off-shoot 
of the main western range, merging westward m a plateau which 
extends continuously from the Khaibar Harra It consists of two 
parallel ranges, Jebal Aja room, long from south-west to north* 
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east and rising to 4,600ft. above sea-level, and Jebal Salma, less I even more richly and continuously cultivated (coffee being an 


high and to the east. The town of Hail, formerly the capital 
of the Ibn Rashid dynasty, and many nourishing villages with 
extensive palm and other cultivation de{K?n(J on the floods of 
the wadis emanating from the twin ranges The rc!>t of the Jebal 
Shammar district is pa.storal in charaelcr and the headiiuarlers 
of the Shammar, one of the leading tribes of Arabia Had con- 
tains a population of some 15,000 souls South of Jebal Shammar 
and separated from it by a steppe-desert lies the district of 
Qasim astride Wadi Rima — a district of sand-dunes with numer- 
ous oases scattered about its hollows Most important ot these 
are the vast oasis and town of Anaiza (15,000 inhabitants) and 
the important town of Buraida (;!o,ooo inhabitants) with its 
extensive palm-groves. Continuing southward we come at the 
tail of Wadi Hanifa to the district of Kharj with its old capi- 
tal of Yamama now choked with drifted sand and its modern 
capital of Dilam (5,000 inhabitants). Its chief feature is a 
series of unfathomed spring-fed pools still used for the irrigation 
of a considerable area through narrow channels cunningly con- 
structed in the limestone rock and formerly a source of the great 
prosperity which gained for the district its now lost reputation 
of being the granary of Nejd. Here ancient ruins betoken the 
presence at one time of a raze, perhaps the Persians, more skilled 
in Irrigation and agriculture than the Arab inhabitants of to-day. 
Still further south in the heart of Tuvvaicj is the Fara valley dis- 
trict with the two important settlements of Hauta and Harici 
with 15,000 inhabitants between them, and the province of Allaj 
partly in Tuwaiq and partly to the eastward of it, where is the 
largest surface of open water in all Arabia — the lake of Umm 
A 1 Jebal, which with half a dozen other spring-fed reservoirs 
formed the basis of an elaborate system of irrigation in former 
times and still serves, though to a reduced extent, the same pui- 
pose. Laila with 8.000 inhabitants is the capital of the district — 
a large and flourishing oasis like its neighbour, Saih. Other no- 
table settlements here are Ruudha and Badia with Ghail on its 
perennial stream in tlie hill tract. 

A1 Hasa. — 'fhe eastern and western flanks of the great encir- 
cling sand-barner are bordered by wide expanses of steppe-desert 
running north and south. That of the east sloping gently towards 
the Persian Gulf, from which it is parted by a sand-strip of an 
average width of 25m , comprises the Dibdiba and Summan of 
gravel and limestone respectively and contains one of the most 
prosperous districts of Arabia, A 1 llasa, famous for its many 
hot and cold spring-fed reservoirs, its irrigation channels, its rich 
vegetation — the Khalas date of its palm-groves is among the 
best dates in the world — and its two great towns of Hufuf 
(30,000 inhabitants) and Mubarraz (20,000). At some distance 
to southward lies the important but unprosperous oasis of Jabrin 
at the edge of the Great Desert, while 50m. east lies the rich 
and populous sea-port and oasis of Katif. South of the latter 
is Ukair, the ancient Geira Other settlements along the Gulf 
coast are Kuwait furthest north, Jubail, Qatar and the Trucial 
coast ports. 

Hejaz and Yemen. — ^The outer crust of Arabia on the north, 
west and south is formed by an almost continuous barrier of lofty 
mountains beginning in the north with the coastal granite range 
of Midian and the inner volcanic masses known as Ilarra (the 
most important of these are Harrat Uwaindh, Harra Khaibar 
and Harra Nawasif) forming a southern excrescence of the vol- 
canic system of Jebal Druz. The mountain lange is continued 
southward by limestone massifs increasing in height through the 
Taif hills and the uplands of Asir to the lofty mountains of 
Yemen. Turning eastward the range runs at a considerably lower 
elevation through the Hadhramaut district and peters out in 
the southern sands of the Great Desert The highest point in 
the Kara tracts is probably Jebel Anz of 7.000ft The peaks of 
Midian rise to even greater heights, while those of Yemen often 
exceed lo.oooft. Down to the southern border of the Hejaz {q.v ) 
this mountain system is the scene of rich though intermittent cul- 
tivation, containing the city and large oasis of Medina, the oases 
of Yanbu A 1 Nakhl and Taif and the city of Mecca (70,000 in- 
habitants) The highlands of Asir (qv) and Yemen (f/v) are 


important item), while the valleys of Hadhramaut are rich m 
palms and tobacco. The mountain-range is supposedly rich in 
mineral deposits, gold having been worked formerly in Midian, 
where and further south in Asir (and (he adjacent Far.san islands) 
there are indications of oil Rock salt abounds in various local- 
ities Sana (15,000 inhabitants) is the capital of Yemen, and 
Ibha (5,000) that of Asir. On the east ancl partly on the south 
the outer crust of the peninsula is formed by sand-ridges, but in 
the south-east the continuity of these is interrupted by the great 
mountain-mass of Oman (17 v.), rising to io,oooft. above sea- 
level, with its capital at Muscat on the coast of the Gulf of Oman. 
This, like Yemen, is a tract of great fertility, its mountain valleys 
and oases on the sea coast maintaining a population of about a 
million. The range of Jebal Akhdar, the central feature of the 
district, plunges down abruptly on both sides to the sea and the 
Great Desert respectively. 

Geology. — ^The geological structure of Arabia is very similar 
to that of Egypt. The oldest rocks consist of granite and schist 
with intrusive dykes, and on this foundation lie sedimentary de- 
posits beginning with the Nubian sandstone of Petra, which out- 
crops at Jauf and runs along the Hejaz railway southward and 
is overlain by Cretaceous strata to the east. Later deposits are 
found in Wadi Sirhan and in the desert fringing 'Iraq. Jurassic 
formations have been found on the surface in the range of Jebal 
Tuwaiq, and the eastern desert belongs mainly to later epochs. 
The granite outcrops in Ncjd at Jebal Shammar and in the west- 
ern highlands. Over the Nubian sandstone and the older granite 
great .sheets of lava have been poured and these, protecting the 
softer beds beneath fiom denutiation, stand up as the high pla- 
teaux and hills called Harra. Volcanic cones are numerous and an 
eruption was recorded near Medina as recently as AD 1256, In 
southern Arabia the crystalline floor appears along the coast and 
in Oman, the geology of which has recently been studied by an 
expedition of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. At Marbat Nubian 
sandstone overlies the granite, and marls showing Cenomanian 
fossils arc in evidence, being overlaid by Cretaceous limestones 
with isolated patches of overlying Alveolim limestones. The 
greater part of southern Arabia seems, however, to be formed 
of Alveolina and nummulitic limestones of Tertiary age. An ex- 
tinct volcano occurs at Aden and volcanic rocks are found 
near the Straits of Bab Al Mandab. Throughout Arabia the 
folding of the sedimentary beds is of the gentlest, but faults 
of considerable magnitude occur here and there. The Gulf of 
Aqaba is a case in point and the Red Sea itself is a great trough 
bounded by faults along each side. The occurrence of hot springs 
in Hasa and the deep spring-fed reservoirs of Kharj and Aflaj 
deserve careful further study in connection with the geological 
structure of the peninsula. 

Climate. — Owing to its low latitude and general aridity Arabia 
must be classed among the hot regions of the earth, but is not 
comparable in the matter of high temixiratures with such tracts 
as the Sind desert and Mesopotamia. The mean maximum sum- 
mer temperature of Nejd probably seldom exceeds H2°, while 
frosts are not uncommon in the northern part of the province, 
where a temjjerature of 18® was registered (by Nolde) at Hail in 
Feb. 1893. The central desert tracts indeed may be said to en- 
joy a healthy climate al all times of the year owing to the dryness 
of the atmosphere which produces a feeling of great invigoration 
when the wind is from the north — the famous Nasim or zephyr 
of Nejd. With a south wind at whatever season of the year the 
climate tends to be relaxing. The same effects are experienced 
with the wind in the north and south respectively all along the 
coastal fringe, where an excessive humidity, coupled with max- 
imum summer temperatures of over go® on the Red Sea coast and 
over loo® in the Persian Gulf, has given the whole country an 
un.savoury reputation scarcely warranted by the facts. The high 
plateau and mountain-range of western Arabia and the massif of 
Oman enjoy a delightful climate without extremes of temperature 
at all times, though the Midian district experiences considerable 
falls of snow and low temperatures with chill winds from the 
east in winter Except in Yemen, which lies within the monsoon- 
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belt and receives considerable precipitation in the later summer 
months (i6in were recorded from June to Sept, in 1902 at Dh.ila, 
4,800ft , on the Aden Protectorate frontier), and Oman, which has 
a good rainfall and occasional snow, Arabia is a countr>’ of scanty 
and irregular rainfall The average annual fall at Aden is only 
about 3in. and that of the Red Sea coast is scarcely more, precipi- 
tation, when it occurs, being of a torrential character and con- 
centrated in only a few hours or days of the winter In the 
centre and east of the peninsula the rainfall also occurs during 
the winter, though occasionally in the central and west -central dis- 
tricts there is a small fall in Aug or Seiit. Great areas of Arabia, 
especially in the west and south, experience long periods of 
drought, but on the whole the country gets enough ram to make 
the desert blossom in the spring and to foster the oasis cultiva- 
tion of Its valleys. The mountain districts of Hejaz are generally 
well favoured in this re.spcct and Taif enjoys the distinction of 
being at the extreme limit of the monsoon area northwards. 

In northern Arabia the prevailing winds alternate between east 
and west, the latter bringing the rain from the Mediterranean 
across the Palestine hills. Elsewhere north and south are the 
prevailing directions of the wind which alternates between tho.se 
points in periodical bursts — the south wind being the harbinger 
of rain in the winter and of heat in the summer. Yemen receives 
the moisture of heavy mists sweeping up from the plains during 
the rainless season and elsewhere dew, in parts exceedingly heavy, 
plays the life-giving role of rain in more favoured countries. 

Fauna. — ^I'he wild animals of Arabia are for the most part of 
the desert -loving type, the commonest of all being gazelles akin to 
the Persian ga/elle These roam the desert spaces in considerable 
numbers, though the advent of the high-velocity rifle has made 
them less numerous than formerly. Of the larger antelopes so 
common on the African side of the Red Sea only one is found in 
Arabia — the Oryx beatnx or wild cow of the Arabs, which is 
found in the northern Nafud and in the Rub’ A 1 Khali The \V\tl, 
a species of ibex, is found in the mountains of Yemen, llejaz and 
Oman Hares and fo.xes are common as also the Jarbu and a 
species of coney called Wabar Monkeys of several species occur 
in Hejaz and \'emen, while wolves, hyenas and panthers are not 
uncommon The wild cat is also found in the mountain districts 
Of birds the greatest is the ostrich, not uncommon in the desert 
round Jauf and found also on the fringes of the Rub’ A 1 Khali. 
Sand-grouse and Sisi arc very plentiful in most parts of the penin- 
sula, as also are doves and jiigeons, but duck and snipe are by 
no means common visitors Quail are found everywhere in small 
numbers and the bustard is fairly common in all desert-tracts. 
Much light has recently been thrown on the wild fauna of eastern 
Arabia by Major R E Cheesman, while that of Oman was in- 
tensively studied at the beginning of the century by Sir Percy 
Cox. Wyman Bury has studied the birds of Yemen, but much 
still remains to be done for the elucidation of the fauna of Arabia 
as a whole. This particularly applies in the realm of insects 
of which comparatively little is known, though Arabia would ap- 
pear to be the meeting place of species characteristic of the three 
continents at the junction of which it lies. Many insects new to 
science have been found of recent years Scorpions, centipedes, 
millipedes, spiders and ants are very common. Locusts frequently 
appear in great swarms, doing much damage to crops and pro- 
viding the Bedouins with a welcome addition to their larder. Bee- 
keeping is a flourishing industry among the hill-folk of Hejaz, 
Yemen and Hadhramaut, the honey having a great local reputa- 
tion though it has a peculiar taste. The domestic fauna of Arabia 
comprises camels, horses, sheep, goats, donkeys and, to a less 
extent, cows. Of these the most useful is the camel which is the 
sole stock-in-trade of the great Bedouin tribes. The Arabian 
camel has a single hump and is in general more aristocratic than 
his like in neighbouring countries. The best of the Arabian breeds, 
which differ from each other in appearance as widely as a race- 
horse from a cart-horse, is the Umaniya bred by the A 1 Murra 
tribe of the Rub’ A 1 Khali This, like most of the better Arabian 
breeds, is renowned for its endurance of long periods writhout 
water and long marches at a high average speed. But it is not suited 
to the carrying of great burdens; 300 lb. is a heavy load for an 
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Arabian camel to larry over long distances or day after day, and 
eight miles an hour would seem to be a.s great a speed as it can 
maintain for any length of time continuously In Jan 1928, a 
large number of Bcflouin entrants for a race between Jedda and 
Mecca failed to cover the distance of about 50m in less than 6^ 
hours. In the summer good camels will do without water for three 
or even four d.iys’ m.<rchmg an average of 25m. a day, but in the 
spring pastures they will abstain from water for as long as a month 
at a time. Horse-breeding ha.s of recent years suffered a set-back 
in Arabia partly owing 10 the introduction of the modern rifle, 
which has maile them of less account in Bedouin warfare, and 
partly owing to the decline of the Bombay horse-market, once a 
good and regular cu^(omcr of Arabia, Horse-breeding is still, nev- 
ertheless, a favourite hobby of the Arabian princes and Ibn Saud 
maintains a large ^tud in the Kharj district as the Ibn Rashid dy- 
nasty used to do at Hail. The best stud in Arabia at the pre.scnt 
day is probably, however, that of Ibn Jiluwi, governor of Ha.sa 
From it came “Romany,” a horse of classic Ncydi type, which has 
recently made history in Egypt. The greater number of horses 
now marketed as Arabs in Egypt and India hail from Upper Meso- 
potamia and Trans-Jordan, where the partially settled or nom.idic 
tribes still breed from an original Nrydi stock unrler more favour- 
able conditions of pasture than obtain in its original home. Anaiza 
in the Qasim is still to some extent a clearing-house for horses 
destined for export to India via Kuwait, 

Large white asses of excellent quality are bred in many places, 
the best being thivse of Jlasa This stock wa.s formerly much ex- 
ported to Mecca, where they are still bred and were much used 
for riding purposes until the recent advent of the motor-car. The 
gipsy tribe of Suluba breeds a hardy type of white ass capable of 
great feats of endurance in the matter of thirst and probably 
originally derived from the Hasa stock. A»ses and camels are 
much used for well-traction throughout the country and cows 
aLso to a limited extent The latter are small in stature and not 
numerous The sheep and goats of Arabia are of excellent quality 
as regards the milk and meat they provide but inferior as regards 
their wool The .S’( wtifi, or clarified butter made from their milk, 
and their skins and fleeces are an important article of export 
capable of much development, while the goat’s hair provides the 
materi.d for the black booths of the Bedouins. Camel’s hair is 
used for the weaving of the mantles worn by the better class 
Arabs 

Flora. — The flora of Arabia has been investigated by P. Fors- 
kal of Niebuhr’s mission, P E Botla, G Schweinfurth and A. 
Defiers. Their results and those of more casual collectors have 
been published in volumes 7 and 8 of the Records of the Botanical 
Survey of India by E Blatter, to which the reader is referred for 
a compendious view of the matter The most thoroughly investi- 
gated pait of the peninsula in this respect is the mountain region 
of the south-west, but it may be said in general terms that the 
Arabian type has African rather than southern Asian affinities. 
Various species of fig, tamarind, carob and several kinds of cac- 
tiform Euphorbia occur in the higher regions, as also the juniper 
of which there arc forests in Yemen, Asir and Midian Adenium 
obesiim with its bulb-like stems and red flowers occurs in Yemen. 
Some fine aloes are found and all over Arabia the Zizyphus Jujtiba 
is common, often growing to large trees. The tamarisk or Itkil 
occurs everywhere in sandy tracts and is often planted (as in 
Qasim) in hedges to protect villages and cultivation from the 
encroachment of drift-sand The date-palm flourishes everywhere, 
producing fruit of great excellence in many parts. Vines, peach, 
apricot, pomegranate and fig occur in most oases; quince and 
apple in the highlands only; and banana in favoured valleys of 
low altitude. Of cereals wheat and barley and the common millets, 
Dhurra and Diikn, occur commonly, while lucerne is a favourite 
fodder-crop. The water-melons of Manfuha enjoy a high reputa- 
tion and both these and musk-melons are cultivated in the Hejaz 
and elsewhere Radishes, pumpkins, cucumbers, onions and leeks 
grow freely. Roses grow at Taif and other highland localities, 
where Itr or attar of roses is extracted on a small scale Thyme, 
jasmine, lavender and other aromatic' plants are of frequent oc- 
currence. Coffee is said to have been introduced from Abyssinia 
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in the 6th century a d and thrives on the seaward slopes of Yemen 
and Asir between 4,000 and 7,000 ft Jebal Haraz is an im- 
iwrtant centre of its cultivation, it being planted here and else- 
where in terraces and protected from the sun by fringes of tama- 
rind and fig The plants are raised from seedlings, transplanted 
when six weeks old in rows 4 to 6ft apart They are watered 
from irrigation channels twice a month and bear fruit in two to 
four years. The berries are dried in the sun and sent down to 
Hodeida and Aden, whence they are exixirted in considerable 
quantities. The husks arc used for making a beverage called 
QUhr in Yemen and southern Nejd Another plant universally 
used as a stimulant in south-west Arabia is Kat (Cat/ia eduUs), 
which grows best around Taizz. It is a small bush grown from 
cuttings and stripped of its leaves after three years, except foi 
a few buds which develop next year into young shoots sold in 
bunches as Kat Mubarak The Kat Malliani or shoots of the suc- 
ceeding year command a higher price. The bushes are then left 
for another three years and the same process repeated The 
leaves are chewed and have a highly stimulating effect. Tobacco is 
grown on a considerable scale in Iladhramaut, the chief source of 
the humnii leaf smoked in the nargilas of the western coast Gum- 
bearing acacias flourish in the desert, as also many other varieties 
of acacia, but there is little trade in gum Myirh is extracted at 
Suda, 60m. north-north-east of Sana by cupping the trunks and 
the balsam of Mecca is collected in the same way. The plants 
of the Nefud areas and the hard desert are legion 
Population. — ^The population of Arabia may be roughly esti- 
mated at 7,000,000, distributed as follows — 

Yemen and Asir 000,000 

Hejaz 1 .000,000 

Oman and Hadhrani.iut ' i 000,000 

Nejd, Ilasa and the desert 2,000,000 

According to an Arab proverb ^'einen is the cradle and Traq 
the grave of the Arab race, and this saying probably repre.sents 
fairly accurately the facts of the peopling of the peninsula Who 
the original denizens of the desert were and whente they came 
cannot even be conjectured, but (here seems to be little douut that 
the large Anaza tribe of northern Arabia came originally from 
the Yemen and their progress across the desert in a north-east 
direction can be traced in detail in the colonies of Anaza origin 
scattered over the face of the penin.sula The same is true of other 
tribal elements and the history of pastoral Arabia must ever have 
been the same, the displacement of one tribe by a stronger or 
larger treading on its heels. Cross and reverse currents of popu- 
lation have also doubtless pla>ed their part and Arab tradition 
insists that the Arab race is derived from two stocks — the pure 
Arabs of Qahtan, a descendant of .Shern. with their original home 
in the highlands of .south .ind west Arabia , and the Must'araba or 
naturalized Arabs descended from Tshmael Both stocks arc pre- 
sumably of Semitic origin, w’hile another import.ant clemcmt of the 
Arabian population, found at the jiresent clay in esery stage of 
assimilation to the aboriginal population, doubtless came from Af- 
rica across the Red Sea .\s far north as Khnibar and (he village'' 
of Jebal Shvimmar and throughout the country south thereof to 
wadi Dawasir a negro clement is found in the settlements side by 
side with settlers of Bedouin origin. This element has mixed 
freely with the Arabs producing in the process a large and homo- 
geneous group of mixed origin known as Bani Khadhir. Another 
extraneous element in the population is represented by the curious 
gipsy tribe of Suluba, who claim a Christian origin and are de- 
spised by the Arabs as an inferior race They are great hunters 
and enjoy a practical monopoly of various crafts in the service 
of the great tribes to whom they pay a tolerance fee. These 
Suluba are found mainly in east Arabia, whereas in the west their 
functions are performed by the remnants of a Jewish element 
which was once numerous, occupying Medina (^Yathrib) in pre- 
Muslim limes, but is now' confined to a few localities in Yemen 
The Jewish population of Sana numbers several thousands and 
there is a small colony in Najran. where they arc held in high es- 
teem for their ornamental silver-work. These Jews possibly rep- 
resent an unconverted remnant of one of the Must'araba reverse 
currents already referred to. Alternative traditions date (his 


Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar. The pilgrimage prescribed by 
the Prophet has given Mecca, Medina and Jedda a cosmopol- 
itan character, while the seaports of the Arabian coast have 
drawn their populations from the neighbouring countries — ^In- 
dians, Persians and Baluchis at Muscat and the Gulf ports; In- 
dians and others at Makalla and the Red Sea ports. Of the Arab 
liopulation the Bedouin tribes are of pure descent with some negro 
infiltration, and the.se tribes take precedence among each other 
under a broad distinction between those that raise camels and 
horses (the aristocracy) and those that breed sheep and goats 
(the helots). Most of the princely houses of Arabia derive from 
the Anaza tribe, to which belongs Ibn Saud, the king of Hejaz 
and Nejd But an important element of the aristocracy in the 
west comprises various groups of claimants to direct descent 
from the Prophet. Of these the most prominent section is the 
Ashraf of the Hejaz, who ruled in Mecca until the Egyptian in- 
vasion of 1814, and, after a century of comparative suppression 
under the Turks, recovered their dominant position by the re- 
volt of King Husain in 1916. Their return to power was how- 
ever short-lived as they were ousted in 1925 by the Wahhabi con- 
quest of their country. The Imams of Sana claim descent from the 
Prophet and rule the Yemen in virtue of that fact. In that prov- 
ince and Hadhramaut many villages arc exclusively occupied by 
a religious hierarchy of Saiyids and inland Oman is ruled by an 
Imam, who is in constant opposition to the temporal dynasty 
of the coa.st. In Asir the administration is also in religious hands, 
its rulers being the Idrisi family under a Wahhabi protectorate. 
During the last decade and a half the revived Wahhabi movement 
has coloured the texture of Bedouin society and the patriarchal 
system of tribal administration, with its democratic rule, its blood 
feuds and its lex tahonis, is gradually giving way before the divine 
majesty of (he Shar law of Islam. Ikhwan colonies have sprung 
up at numerous points like mushrooms and the ancient pastime 
of raid and counter-raid is discouraged by the new doctrine of 
universal brotherhood in the faith. Arabia is changing rapidly 
into the semblance of an organized slate 
Communications. — In no respect is Arabia changing more 
rapidly than in the matter of its communications. At the begin- 
ning of the 20th century there were no railways in the whole 
country. During its fir.st decade Medina was linked by the Hejaz 
railway via Maan (800km ) with Damascus and a survey made 
for an extension to Mecca, which has not yet materialized. About 
(he same time a railway-survey was made of the country between 
Hodeida and Sana, though progress with the scheme was rendered 
impossible by the Turco-Italian War of 1913. During and since 
the World War a railway has been constructed between Aden 
and Lahaj and beyond, but the southern section of the Hejaz 
railway from Maan to Medina, seriously damaged by the opera- 
tions of Lawrence and deprived of practically all its rolling stock 
in the interests of Syria and Palestine since the war, has only 
been in fitful operation during the last ten years. The Hejaz 
saw its first aeroplanes during the war and has maintained a num- 
ber of them as part of its armament since then, though the foreign 
personnel employed by the Sharifian regime have di.sappeared and 
the machines have been relegated to a maintenance basis. The 
Imam of Yemen has recently received one or more of these ma- 
chines as a present from the Italian Government, while early in 
the year 1928 squadrons of the Royal Air Force were posted at 
Aden where the military command is henceforth to be exercised 
by an Air officer. Finally, and also early in 1928, the Royal Air 
Force in Traq conducted punitive operations against the Ikhwan 
raider.'- of the north-eastern frontier. The exploration of the Rub’ 
A 1 Khali by air has also been frequently mooted of recent years 
but in general terms it may be said that air communications 
are still a thing of the future so far as Arabia is concerned The 
same remark applies to wireless telegraphy, though there are 
wireless stations at a number of places in Hejaz (Jedda, Me- 
dina, etc.) and a station (1927) at Sana. A telegraph and tele- 
I phone line connects Jedda with Mecca and is to be extended 
I to Tail, while Jedda communicates with the outer world by a 
cable to Port Sudan, the joint property now of the Hejaz and 
Sudan Governments and maintained by the Eastern Telegraph 
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which the Moorish style predominates ^ aenal picture of the tomb of Ezra on the Shatt-el-Arab, near Baghdad. This is one of four similar 
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Company. In another direction astonishing progress has been 
made of recent years Motor cars first came to the Hejaz dur- 
ing the World War but were sternly discouraged thereafter by 
King Husain except for limited personal and official use Nejd 
and Hasa saw motor cars tor the first time in igig or ig2o. With 
the establishment of the Wahhabi regime in the Hejaz, how- 
ever, motor transport was allowed in connection with the ig26 
and subsequent pilgrimages, with the result that the number of 
cars in the country has increased from four to over 600 in two 
years. The j'ourney between jedda. Mecca and Medina is now 
regularly performed by car, while the road between Medina and 
Yanbu has recently been opened. Ibn Saud and his large tamp fol- 
lowing have also in two successive years performed the journey 
between Hejaz and Riyadh in the royal fleet of tars, from 25 to 
30 vehicles Motor transport is thus definitely established in 
Arabia 

At the end of igay the construction of a metalled load between 
Jedda and Mecca was begun but there arc no othei metalled roads 
in the whole country Of the old caravan-routes one of the 
most important, that from Damascus to Medina, has been killed 
by the Hejaz railway, as the adoption of the sea route killed the 
pilgrim track along the coast from Aqaba to A’anbu and Mecca 
Camel transport still holds its own, however, on the Hejaz pil- 
grim tracks and for goods, while it still enjoys the monopoly of 
the main north to south and cast to west routes across the penin- 
sula, as well as on all the feeder-routes 

There is regular steamship communication between Suez and 
Port Sudan and the Arabian ports of the Red Sea clown to Adf-n, 
while in the pilgrim season Jedda receives numerous shijis direct 
from Java, Singapore and India Mokalla is in similar commer- 
cial communication with Bombay and Karachi, whence there are 
also regular sailings to the Persian Gulf ports In addition to the 
above a great part of the Arabian coasting traffic is carried on 
by native sailing-boats. 

Commerce. — For want of exact stati.stics in most of the ports 
concerned with the export and import trade of Arabia it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the annual value of goods entering and leaving 
iXrabia The chief articles of export arc coflee (Ironi Aden, 
Hodeida and Mocha), hides, wool, saman (clarified butter), shcip 
(mainly from Wajh to Suez) and dates (from Hasa; Specie, 
mainly brought in by the pilgrims Nisiting the country, is ex- 
liorted in large quantities to make good the deficit between the 
small volume of exports and the heavy imports ot the ordinary 
necessaries of life — piece-goods, rice, flour, sugar and tea Of 
recent years motor cars and machinery of all kinds have formed 
a rapidly increasing part of the import trade of the country 

(h St J B. P) 
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Arabia is a land of Semites, and is supposed by some scholars 
to have been the original home of the Semitic peoples The dis- 
persion of the early Arabian Semites is easy to imagine The mi- 
gration into Babylonia was simple, as there are no natural bemn- 
daries between it and north-east Arabia. That of the Aramaeans 
at an early period was likewise free from any natural hindrance 
The connection with Palestine has always been close; and the 
Abyssinian settlement is probably as late as the beginning of the 
Christian era. Of these migrations, however, history knows noth- 
ing. Arabian literature has its own version of prehistoric times, but 
it is entirely legendary. In the igth century the discovery and 
translation of numerous early Arabian inscriptions revealed the 
existence of a great civilization in Arabia for at least 1,000 years 
before the Christian era and stimulated the study of the materials 
in the Assyrian inscriptions, the Old Testament, and classical writ- 
ings. All scholars are agreed that the inscriptions reach as far 
back as the gth century b.c. and prove the existence of at least 
four civilized kingdoms during these centuries. These are the 
kingdoms of Ma'in (Minaean"), of Saba (Sabaean), of Hadhra- 
maut (Hadramutj and of Katabania (Katabanu). Of the two 
latter little is known. 

Saba and Ma4n. — ^As to the Sabaean kingdom there is fair 
agreement among .scholars The inscriptions go back to 800 nr 


or earlier. A queen of this people (the “Queen of Sheba”) is 
said (I. Kings x.) to have visited Solomon about gso B c. There 
is, however, no mention of such a queen in the inscriptions The 
Sabaean rule is generally divided into periods indic<ited by the 
titles given to their rulers In the first of these (between the gth 
and the 6th century) ruled the Maluirib, who seem to ha\c been 
priest-kings Their first i. pital was at ^irwah. The second period 
begins about 550 b c The rulers are known as “kings oi .Saba,” 
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Early himyaritic script on a bronze tablet in bas relief 

The inscription is a dedication to the pod Aimakah, who was a Sabaean 
deity The script used is developed from the so-called Phoenician of about 
the Sth century B.C. 

Their capital was Ma'rib Their .sway lasted until about 115 
H( , when they were succeeded by the Himyarites During 
this period they were engaged in constant strife with the 
neighbouring kingdoms of Hadramut and Katabanu. The great 
prosixTity of south-west Arabia at this time was due in large 
measure to the fact that the trade from India with Egypt 
came there by sea and then went by land up the west coast, but 
this trade was lost when the Ptolemies esf iblishcd an overland 
route from India to Alexandria The connection of Saba with the 
north, where the Nabataeans ((j v ) had cxi.sted from about 200 
B(‘ , WMS now broken The decay that followed cau.sed a number 
of Sabacans to migrate to other parts of Arabia. 

The Minaean kingdom extended over the south Arabian Jauf, 
Its chief cities being Karnau, Ma'in and Yathil Some 25 kings 
arc known from the inscriptions, and their history must cover 
'■everal centuries As inscriptions in the Minaean language are 
found in al-'Ula in north Arabia, it is probable that they had 
colonics in that district With regard to their date opinion is much 
divided; some scholars maintaining that their kingdom existed 
prior to that of Saba, others that none of the inscriptions is earlier 
than about 800 b c. and that the Minaean kingdom e.xisted side 
by side with the Sabaean, It is curious that the Sabaean inscrip- 
tions contain no mention of the Minacans, though this may be 
due to the fact that very few of the inscriiitions are historical in 
content 

About 1 15 nr. the power over south Arabia passed from the 
Sabacans to the Himyarites, a people from the extreme south-west 
of Arabia; and about this time the kingdom of Katabanu came 
to an end The title taken by the new rulers was “king of Saba 
and Raidan ” In this period the Romans made their one attempt 
at direct interference in the affairs of Arabia But the expedition 
under Aelius Gallus was betrayed by its guides and lost in the 
desert. During the latter part of this fime the Abyssinians, who 
had earlier migrated from Arabia to the opposite coast of Africa, 
began to flow back to the south of Arabia, and in the 4th century 
they became strong enough to overturn the Himyarite kings and 
establish a dynasty of their own The Himyarites were, however, 
still active, and having accepted Judaism founded a Jewish Sa- 
baean kingdom The struggle between them and the Abyssinians 
now became one of Judaism against Christianity, and apparently 
for this reason Christian Ab>ssinia was supported from Byzantium 
in its attempts to regain power. These attempts were crowned 
with success in 525, but in 575 the Persians, who had been called 
ill by the opponentb of Christianity, succeeded in taking over the 
rule and in appointing governors ovei Yemen (Ucc lurthci 
Ethiopia' The Axumite Kingdom.) 

Hira, Ghassan and Kinda. — ^Thc kingdom of Hira (Hira) 
was established in the fertile boiind.'iry land between the Eiiphiales 
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and fhe Arabian desert. The chief town was Hira, a few miles 
south of the site of the later town of Kufa. The inhabitants of 
this land are said in Tabari's history to have been of three classes: 
— (i) The Tanukh (Tnuhs), who lived in tents and were Arabs 
from the Tehama and Nejd, who had united in Bahrein to form a 
new tribe, and migrated from there to Hira about the beginning 
or middle of the 3rd century a d. The Arabian historians relate 
(heir conflict with Zenobia. (2) The Tbad or ‘Ibadites, who dwelt 
in the town of Hira in houses and so led a settled life These were 
Christians, whose ecclesiastical language was .Syriac, and language 
of intercourse Arabic. A Christian bishop of Hira is known to have 
attended a synod in 410, In the 5lh century they became Nestor- 
ians. (3) Refugees of various tribes, who came info the land but 
did not belong to the Tanukh or the 'Iliad There is no trustworthy 
information as to the earlier chiefs of this [x-oplc The dynasty 
of the Lakhmids, famed in Arabian history and literature, arose 
towards the end of the 3rd century and lasted until about 602. 
Although so many of their subjects were Christian, the Lakhmids 
remained heathen until Nu'nian, (he last of the dynasty. The 
kingdom of Hira always stood in a relation of dependence on 
Persia. At the height of its power it was able to render valuable 
aid to its suzerain. Much of its time was spend in wars with Rome 
and Ghassan. Its revenues were derived from the neighbouring 
Bedouins as well as its own subjects About 602 the Lakhmid 
dynasty fell, and the Persian Chosroes II. appointed as governor 
an Arab of the tribe of Tai 

In the beginning of the 6th century At>. a dynasty known as 
the Jafnids enter into the history alike of the Roman and Per- 
sian empires They ruled over the tribe of Ghassan in the extreme 
north-west of Arabia, east of the Jordan, from near Petra in the 
south to the neighbourhood of Rosafa in the north-east. Of their 
origin little is known except that they came from the south A 
part of the same tribe inhabited Yathrib (Medina) at the time of 
Mohammed The first certain prince of the Jafnid house was 
Harith ibn Jabala, who, according to the chronicle of John Mala- 
las, conquered Mondhir of Hira in 52S In the following year, 
according to Procopius, Justinian perceived the value of the 
Ghassanids as an outpost of the Roman empire, and as opponents 
of the Persian dependants of Hira, and recognized Harith as king 
of the Arabs and patrician of the Roman empire. He was thus 
constantly engaged in battles against Hira In S41 he fought 
under Belisarius in Mesopotamia After his death friendly rela- 
tions with the West continued until about 583 The Ghassanid 
kingdom split into sections each with its own prince Some passed 
under the sway of Persia, others preserved their freedom at the 
expense of their neighbours. At this point their history ceases to 
be mentioned in the Western chronicles. 

In the last decade of the 5th century a new power arose in 
central Arabia, the tribe of Kinda under the sway of the family 
of Aqil ul Murar, who came from the south They seem to have 
stood in much the same relation to the rulers of Yemen, as the 
people of Hira to the Persians and the Ghassanids to Rome 
Abraha in his invasion of the Hejaz was accompanied by chiefs 
of Kinda. Details of their history are not known, but they seem 
to have gained power at one time even over the Lakhmids of Hira; 
and to have ruled over Bahrein as well as Yemania until the battle 
of Shi’b ul Jabala, when they lost this province to Hira The poet 
Amru'ul Qais was a member of the princely family of Kinda 

The Coming of Mohammed. — Apart from the powers men- 
tioned above, Arabia in the 6th century was in a state of political 
chaos Bahrein, inhabited chiefly by the Bani ’Abd Qais and the 
Bam Bakr, was largely subject to Persian influence near its coast, 
and a Persian governor, Sebocht, resided in Hajar, its chief town 
In Oman the Arabs, who were chiefly engaged in fishing and sea- 
faring, were Azdites mixed with Persians. The ruling dynasty 
of Julanda in their capital Suhar lasted on till the 'Abbasid period 
On the west coast of Arabia the influence of the kingdom of 
Yemen was felt in varying degree according to the strength of the 
rulers of that land Apart from this influence the Hejaz was simply 
a collection of cities each with its own government, while outside 
the cities the various tribes governed themselves and fought con- 
tinual battles with one another Thus at the time of Mohammed’s 


advent the country was peopled by various tribes, some more or 
less settled under the government of south Arabia, Kinda, Hira 
and Ghassan, these in turn depending on Abyssinia, Persia and 
Rome {ic, Byzantium); others as in the Hejaz were ruled in 
smaller communities by members of leading families, while in 
various parts of the peninsula were wandering Arabs still maintain- 
ing the traditions of old family and tribal rule. To these may be 



This tablet, 1934 tn. by 1034 inches, Is characteristic In Its representation 
of animals and plants. The top border depicts two sphinxos, backed by 
palm trees and facing each other from opposite sides of the conventional 
sacred tree 

added a certain number of Jewish tribes and families deriving their 
origin partly from migrations from Palestine, partly from converts 
among the Arabs themselves. Mohammed appealed at once to 
religion and patriotism ; the external conquests of the Arabs were 
the natural outcome of his ideas, but his own work was the unifi- 
cation of Arabia. It began with the formation of a party of men 
— the Muhajirun (Refugees or Emigrants) and the Ansar (Help- 
ers or Defenders) — who accepted Mohammed as their religious 
leader. As the necessity of overcoming his enemies became urgent, 
this party became military. A few successes in battle attracted to 
him men who were willing to accept his religion as a condition of 
membership of his party, which soon began to assume a national 
form. The capture of Mecca (630) was not only an evidence of 
his growing power, which induced Arabs throughout the peninsula 
to join him, but gave him a valuable centre of pilgrimage. At his 
death in 632 Mohammed left Arabia practically unified. 

Early Caliphs. — Abu Bekr (632-634), the first of his succes- 
sors, was a man of simple life and profound faith. He understood 
the intention of Mohammed as to foreign nations, and as soon as 
he assumed office he sent out the army already chosen to advance 
against the Romans in the north. The successful reduction of the 
rebels in Arabia enabled him in his first year to send his great 
general Khalid with his Arab warriors first against Persians, then 
against Romans. Under the second caliph Omar (634-644) the 
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Persians were defeated at Kadesiya (Kadessia), 'Iraq was com- 
pletely subdued, and the new cities of Kufa and Basra were 
founded (635). In the same year Damascus fell into the hands of 
the Arabs In 636 Jerusalem fell and received a visit from the 
caliph. Three years later the fateful step was taken of appointing 
Moawiya (Mu’awiyya; governor of Syria In 640 'Amr-ibn-cl- 
Ass invaded Egypt, and the following year took Alexandria and 
founded Fostat (which later became Cairo). The victory at Ne- 
havend in 641 over the Persians, the flight of the last Sassanid 
king and the capture of Rei or Rai in 643 meant the entire subju- 
gation of Persia and crowned the conquests of Omar's caliphate 
The reign of the third caliph Othman (644-656) was marked by 
the beginning of the internal strife which was to ruin Arabia, but 
the foreign conquests continued. In the north the Muslim arms 
reached Armenia and Asia Minor; on the west they were success- 
ful as far as Carthage on the north coast of Africa After the mur- 
der of Othman, 'Ali (656-661 ) became caliph, but Moawiya, gov- 
ernor of Syria, soon rebelled on the pretext of avenging the death 
of Othman After the battle of Sitfln (657) 'Ah was deposed 
(658), and the Omayyad dynasty was e.stablished with its capital 
at Damascus 

During these early years the Arabs had not only made con- 
quests by land, but had found an outlet for their energy at -.ea 
In 640 Omar sent a fleet of boats across the Red Sea to protect 
the Muslims on the Abyssinian coast. The boats were wrecked 
But Othman allowed a fleet from Africa to help in the conejuests 
of the Levant and Asia Minor, and in 649 he .sanctioned the estab- 
lishment of a maritime service, on condition that it should 1u‘ 
voluntary. Abu Qais, appointed admiral, showed its usefulness by 
the capture of ('yprus In 652 Abu Sarh with a fleet from Egypt 
defeated the Byzantine fleet near Alexandria 

The first task of Abu Bekr had been to reduce the rebels who 
threatened to destroy the unity of Arabia even before it was fully 
established At the end o^f the first year of his caliphate he saw 
Arabia united under Islam. The new national feeling demanded 
that all Arabs should be free men, so the caliph ordained that 
all Arab slaves should be freed on easy terms The solidarity ot 
Arabia survived the first foreign conquests It was not intended 
that Arabs .should settle in the conquered lands exc'ept as armitj 
of occupation. Thus it was at first forbidden that Araos should 
buy or possess land in these countries Kufa was to he only a mili- 
tary camp, as was Fostat in Egypt The taxes with the booty from 
conquests were to be sent to Arabia for distribution among the 
Muslims Many of those who went forth acquired propierty and 
rank in the new lands Kufa attracted chiefly men of south 
Arabia, Basra those of the north. Both became great cities, each 
with a population of 150,000 to 200,000 Arabians Yet so long 
as the caliphs lived in Medina, the capital of Arabia was the 
capital of the expanding Arabian empire. To it was brought a 
large share of the booty The caliphs were chosen there, and there 
the rules for the administration were framed. Thence went out 
the governors to their provinces Omar was the great organizer 
of Arabian affairs. He compiled the Koran, instituted the civil 
list, regulated the military organization. He, too, desired that 
Mohammed's wish should be carried out and that Arabia should 
be purely Muslim. To this end he expelled the Christians from 
Nejran and the Jews from Khaibar. The secondary position that 
Arabia was beginning to assume in the Arabian empire is clearly 
marked during the caliphate of Othman. In his appointments to 
governorships and other offices, as well as in his distribution of 
spoil, Othman showed a marked preference for members of his 
own tribe the Koreish (Quraish) and his ow-n family the Bam 
Omayya (Umayya) The other Arab tribes became increasingly 
jealous of the Koreish, while among the Koreish themselves the 
Hashimite family came to hate the Omayyad, which now had 
much power, although it had been among the last to accept Islam 
and never was very strict in its religious duties But the quarrels 
which led to the murder of Othman were fomented not so much 
in Arabia as in Kufa and Basra and Fostat. In Kufa a number of 
the Koreish had settled, and their arrogance became insupportable. 
The result was the murder of the caliph. Syria alone remained 
loyal to the house of Omayya. Arabia itself counted for little. 
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I though it was involved in the struggle which followed the election 
of ‘Ali Ayesha, Talha and Zobair, who were strong in Mecca, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining possession of Basra, but were defeated in 
656 at the battle of the Camel (see Ali). In the south of Arabia 
'Ali succeeded in establishing his own governor in Yemen, though 
the government treasure was tarried off to Mecca. But the centre 
of strite was not to be Ai bia. VV’hen 'Ali left Medina to secure 
Basra, he abandoned it as the capital of the Arabian empire. With 
the success of Moawiya Damascus became the capital of the 
caliphate (658) and Arabia a mere province, though always of 
imjKirtance because of its possession of the two sacred cities, 
Mecca and Medina The final blow to any political pretensions of 
Medina was dealt b\ the caliph when he had his son Yazid declared 
his successor, thus taking aw.iy any claim on the part of the citi- 
zens of Medina to elect to the caliphate 

The Omayyads and ‘Abbasids. — The early years of the 
Omayyacls were years of constant strite in Arabia. The Kharijites 
who had opposed 'All on the ground that he had no right to allow 
(he appeal to arbitration, were defeated at Nahrawan or Nahrwan 
(658), but those who escaped became fierce propagandists against 
the Koreish, some claiming that the caliph should be chosen by the 
Faithful from any tribe of the Arabs, some that there should be 
no caliph at all, that God alone was their ruler and that the govern- 
ment should be carried on by a council. They broke up into many 
setts, and were long a disturbing political force in Arabia as else- 
where On the death of 'All his house was represented by his two 
sons Hasan and Ho.sain (Husain), Hasan soon made peace with 
Moawiya On the attession of Yazid, Hosain refused homage 
and raised an army, but was slain at Kerbela (680). ‘Abdallah 
ibn Zobair immediately stepped forward in Mecca as the avenger 
of ‘All’s family and the chainjiion of religion. The two sacred 
cities supiiorted him Medina was besieged and sacked by the 
troops ot ^^lzld (682 ) and Mecca was besieged the following year. 
'I'he siege was rai.sed in the third month on the news of the death 
of Yazid, but not before the Ka'ba had been destroyed ‘Abdallah 
remained in Mc> ca, recognized as caliph in Arabia, and soon after 
in Egypt and evt n a part of Syria He defeated the troops of 
Merwan 1 , but could not win the support of the Kharijites In 
691 Abdalmalik (‘Abdul-Malik) determined to crush his rival and 
sent his general Hajjaj against Mecca The siege was begun in 
March 6(j2, and in October the city was taken and ‘Abdallah slain. 
Abdalmalik was now sujireme in Arabia and throughout the Mus- 
lim world During the remaining years of the Omayyad dynasty 
(1 c , until 750) little is heard of Arabia in history The conejuests 
of Islam in Spain on (he one side and India on the other had 
little or no effect on it It was merely a province 
d’he accession of Abul ‘Abb.is and the transference of the capital 
of the caliphate from Damascus to Kufa, then Anbar and soon 
after (in 760) to Baghdad meant still further degradation to Ara- 
bia and Arabs From the beginning the ‘Abbasids depended for 
help on Persians and Turks, and the chief offices of State were fre- 
qucmtly filled with foreigners In one thing only the Arabs con- 
quered to the end; that was in their language The study of Arabic 
was taken up by lexicographers, grammarians and poets with a 
zeal rarely shown elsewhere. The old Arabian war spirit was dy- 
ing. Although the Arabians, as a rule, were in favour of the Omay- 
yad family, they could not affect the succession of the ‘Abbasids. 
They returned more and more to their old inter-tribal disputes. 

The Carmathians. — ^Towards the close of the 9th century 
Arabia was disturbed by the rise of a new movement which during 
the next hundred years dominated the peninsula In 880 Yemen 
was listening to the propaganda of the new sect of the Garmathians 
{<] V ) or followers of Hamdan Qarmat. Four years later these 
had become a public force. In 900 'Abu Sa'id al-Jannabi, who had 
been sent to Bahrein by Hamdan, had .secured a large part of this 
province and had won the city of Katif (Ketif) which contained 
many Jews and Persians The Arabs who lived more inland were 
mostly Bedouin who found the obligations of Islam irksome, and 
do not seem to have made a very vigorous opposition to the Car- 
mathians who took Hajar the capital of Bahrein in 903. From 
this they made successful attacks on Yemama (Yamama), and 
attempts on Oman. In 906 the court at Baghdad learned that these 
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sectaries had gained almost all Yemen and were threatening Mecca 
and Medina. Abu Sa*id was assassinated (913) in his palace at 
Lahsa, which in 926 was fortified and became the Carmathian 
capital of Bahrein. His son Sa'id was deposed and succeeded by 
his brother Abu Tahir, His success was constant and the caliphate 
was brought very low by him. In Arabia he subjugated Oman, 
and swooping down on the west in 929 he horrified the Muslim 
world by capturing Mecca and carrying off the sacred black stone 
to Bahrein In 939, however, the stone was restored and pilgrim- 
ages to the holy lilies were allowed to pass unmolested on pay- 
ment of a tax. So long as Abu Tahir lived the I'arni.ithians con- 
trolled Arabia. After his death, however, they quarrelled with the 
Fatimite rulers of Egypt (969) and began to lose their influence. 
In 98'; they were completely defeated in 'Iraq, and soon alter lost 
control of the pilgrimages. Oman recovered its indeijendente 
Three years later Katif, at that time their chief city, was besieged 
and taken by a Bedouin sheikh, and subsequently their iwlitical 
power in Arabia came to an end It was significant that their 
power fell into the hands of Bedouins, Arabia was now completely 
disorganized. Mohammed’s attempt to unify it had failed. The 
country was once more split up into small governments, more or 
less independent, and groups of wandering tribes carrying on their 
[letty feuds. Of their history duiing the ne.\t few centuries little 
IS known, except in the case of the Hejaz Here the presence of 
the sacred cities led writers to record their annals. The two cities 
were governed by Arabian nobles often at feud with one 

another, recognizing formally the overlordship of the caliph at 
Baghdad or the laliph of Egypt, Thus in 966 'Alyite took posses- 
sion of the (Jovernment of Mecca and recognized the Egyptian 
caliph as his master About a century later (1075-94) (he 'Abba- 
sid caliph was again reiognized as spiritual head owing to the 
sue less in arms of hi.s proteitor the Scljuk Malik-Shah With the 
fall of the Baghdad caliphate all attempts at control from that 
ejuarter came to an end After the visit of the Sultan Bibars 
(1269) Mecca was governed by an amir dependent on Egypt. 
Outside the two cities anarihy prevailed and the pilgrimage was 
frequently unsafe owing to marauding Bedouins, In 1517 the 
Osmanli Turkish sultan Selim conquered Egypt, and, having been 
accorded the right of succession to the caliphate, was solemnly 
{iresented by the sherif of Mecta with the keys of the city and 
rctognized as the spiritual head of Islam and ruler of the Hejaz 
At the same time Yemen, which sinie the 9th century had been in 
(he power of a number of small dynasties ruling in Zubed, Saii'a, 
Sa'da and Aden, passed into the hands of the Turk. Little more 
than a century later (1630), a Yemen noble, Khasim, succeeded 
m e.xpelling the Turk and establishing a n.itive imamate, which 
lasted until 1871 

For the history of Yemen during this period sre H C. Kay, 
Omarah’s Hhtory of Yaman (1892), and S Lane-Poole, The 
.\ftihofnmeda 7 i Dynasties, 87-103 (1894) 

Since the separation from the caliphate (before ad 1000) 
Oman had remained independent For more than a century it was 
governed by hve elected imams, who were chosen from the tribe 
of al-Azd and generally lived at Nizwa. After them the Bani 
Nebhan gained the upper hand and established a succession of 
kings (maliks) who governed from 1154 to 1406 During this 
time the country was twice invaded by Persians, The "kings of 
Hormuz" claimed authority over the coast land until the begin- 
ning of the 16th century In 1435 the people rose against the 
tyranny of the Bani Nebhan and restored the imamate of the tribe 
al-Azd. In 1508 the Portuguese under Albuquerque seized most 
of the east coast of Oman In 1624 a new dynasty arose in the 
interior, when Nasir ibn Murshid of the Yariba (Ya'aruba) tribe 
(originally from Yemen) was elected imam and established his 
capital at Rustak, He was able to subdue the petty primes of the 
country, and the Portuguese were compelled to give up several 
towns and pay tribute for their residence at Muscat, About 1651 
the Portuguese were finally expelled from this city, and about i6gS 
from the Omanite settlements on the east coast of Africa. 

For the history of Oman from 661 to 1856 see G P. Badger, 
History of the Imams and Heyyids of Oman by Salil-ibn-Rasik 
(1871). . (G.W.T) 


WAHHABI MOVEMENT 

Modern Arabian history begins with the Wahhabi movement 
of the middle of the i8th century Arabia was at the time par- 
celled out in a number of principalities or baronies, independent of 
each other and ever striving for existence and mastery Of the 
central and eastern States those of the ‘Arair house in Hasa, of Ibn 
Mu'ammar at ‘Ayain.i and of Ibn Da'as at Manfuha appear to have 
been the principal when the originator of the Wahhabi puritan re- 
vival, Muhammad Ibn ‘Abdul Wahhab, returned about 1750 to 
‘Ayaina, where he had been born at about the beginning of the 
iSth century He had during a long period of absence studied at 
Basra and Damasc us and visited Mecca for the pilgrimage, return- 
ing convinced of the backsliding of his fellows from the pure prin- 
ciples of the Muslim faith and determined to preach reform on 
puritanical lines, involving an uncompromising return to the prac- 
tice and precepts of the Prophet. Rejected by the prince of 
‘Ayaina as a mischief-making busybody he sought and found hos- 
pitality at the court of the petty but ambitious baron of Dar'iya, 
Muhammad Ibn Sa'ud, who iound himself hemmed in between the 
two fires of ‘Ayaina and Manluha. Within a few years Muhammad 
Ibn Sa‘ud, who died in 1765, had gathered a considerable army of 
fanatical Bedouins rouncl his standard and eftectually established 
his own .supremacy throughout central and eastern Arabia His 
son, ‘Abd-ul-‘aziz, extended his power far beyond the limits of 
Nejd and his attacks on the pilgrim caravans trom 1780 onwards 
compelled (he attention of the ()ttoman .sultan In 1798 a Turkish 
force invaded Hasa but was compelled to withdraw, the Wahhabis 
retaliating in 1801 by (he capture and sack of the .Shia‘ holy city 
of Karbala and capturing Mecca the tollowing year. On both occa- 
sions they destroyed tombs and other objects of veneration and 
carried away all relics and treasure of value In Oct. 1802, ‘Abd- 
ul-‘azlz Ibn Sa'ud was murdered in the mosque at Dar'iya by a 
Shia‘ fanatic in revenge for the desecration of Karbala Sa‘ud, who 
had for many years lommanded his father’s armies in the field, 
celebrated his accession to the throne by the capture of Medina in 
1804 The Wahhabi empire, which reached the confines of Oman 
and Yemen in the south, was now at its zenith and seemed des- 
tined to embrace the whole Arab race The Ottoman sultan was, 
however, now roused to a scn.se of the dangerous situation which 
had arisen Arabia, and at the same time the discipline accepted 
by the Be< Min tribes as the condition of their victorious and 
profitable progress through the length and breadth of Arabia begun 
to be irksome in the ciri umstanccs of peace. Turkey was fully oc- 
cupied with affairs in Egypt and, accordingly, the sultan deputed 
to Muhammad ‘AH. the viceroy of Egypt, the task of crushing the 
Wahhabis Sa'ud had set out on a campaign against Baghdad in 
1811 when Tussun, the pasha’s son and only 16 years of age, 
landed with 10.000 men on the Hejaz coast. The Wahhabi ruler, 
turning west to meet the new danger, deleated Tussun, but Mecca 
and Medina were occupied by the Egyptian forces in 181 2 In 1813 
Muhammad ‘AH himself took charge of the operations but without 
success, and in 1814 Tussun suffered a defeat near Taif, The same 
year Sa‘ud died and his son, 'Abdullah attempted to negotiate, but 
the Egyptian pasha advanced in 1815 to Rass which was captured 
Peace was then arranged and the Egyptians retired from Nejd, 
whereupon ‘Abdullah refused to carry out some of the conditions 
imposed on him. In 1816 the struggle was renewed, Ibrahim Paslja 
replacing his brother Tussun in the Egyptian command Having 
secured by presents the allegiance of the Harb and Mutair tribes 
he defeated ‘Abdullah at Wiya and advanced into Nejd. The four- 
months siege of Rass failed but Ibrahim, leaving it aside, captured 
‘Anaiza after a bombardment and occupied Buraida. The ‘Ataiba 
and Bani Khalid having now joined his cause he captured Shaqra 
in Jan. 1818 after a regular siege and, sacking Huraimala on the 
way, began the siege of Dar‘iya on April 14. On Sept. 9 the capital 
surrendered and ‘Abdullah was ignominiously beheaded sit Con- 
stantinople Dar'iya was razed to the ground and Egyptian gar- 
risons were posted in several of the Nejd towns. The Wahhabi 
empire had collapsed incontinently and the Arabs recognized their 
inability to stand before disciplined troops, but the Egyptians 
found equal difficulty in retaining their hold on the turbulent 
interior. 
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in '1834 ‘Abdullah’s son, Turk!, headed a rising and re-estab- 
lished the Wahhabi State wUh his capital at Riyadh. Accepting 
the nominal suzerainty of Egypt and paying tribute, he consoli- 
dated his power on solid foundations till 1834 when he w’as mur- 
dered by his cousin, Mishari. In 1836 his son and successor Fcisul, 
refused tribute and an Egyptian force was sent to depose him. 
He was led away captive to Cairo, Khalid, of a collateral branch 
of the family, being installed in his place as amir. The Egyptian 
garrisons were, however, gradually withdrawn to support Muham- 
mad ‘All and Ibrahim in their conflict with Turkey for Syria In 
1842 Feisul, having e.scaped from prison, reappeared in Arabia and 
was universally accepted as ruler. The last remnants of the Egyp- 
tian troops were ejected and the Wahhabi State was once more in- 
dependent of all foreign control. Oman, Yemen and Hejaz re- 
mained outside the pale and Bahrein, with British support, refused 
to return to the Wahhabi fold, but elsewhere Feisul re-established 
his writ within the old limits The rest of his reign until his death 
in 1867 was spent in the consolidation of his central Arabian do- 
minions, in strenuous efforts to keep the peace between his two 
eldest sons, ‘Abdullah and Sa'ud, and in constant watchtulness to 
ward off the challenge of a rival power which had arisen in the 
noith during his Egyptian exile 

Owing to a feud between his family and the Ibn ‘Ali, the pre- 
mier house of the Shammar tribe, ‘Abdullah Ibn Rashid, had mi- 
grated to Riyadh in 18 ^o. Four years later he had rendered signal 
service to Fcisul by helping him to recover Riyadh from the usur- 
pation of his father’s murderer. As a reward he was granted the 
governorship of Hail and by skilful and sympathetic administra- 
tion of the Bedouins had by the time of Feisul’s return from exile 
consolidated his position as a ruler independent in all but name 
In 1843 he died and was succeeded by his son, Talal, who, with the 
loyal assistance of his unde, 'Ubaicl, carried on the work of his 
father, fortified his capital and c.xtended hi.s jurisdiction to Khai- 
bar, Taima and Jauf At the same time in spite of occasional 
alarums and excursions he maintained a proper attitude towaids 
Fcisul, while flirting alternately with the Turks and Egyptians 
His death by his own hand in 1 868 was the beginning of a long scr- 
ies of tragedies in the house of Rashid. ‘Leaving no children he was 
succeeded by his brother Mit'ab, who was soon after murdered by 
his nephews, the elder of whom, Bandar, became amir Muham- 
mad, the third son of ‘Abdullah, realizing, thanks to Hamud, the 
son of ‘Ubaid, that his life was in danger, saved himself by slay.ng 
Bandar and seizing the Citadel. He then perpetrated a general 
massacre of the members of his family and thus, with blood on his 
hands, began a reign destined to be both long and distinguished in 
the annals of Arabia 

Muhammad Ibn Rashid. — Securely established in north and 
west Arabia Muhammad in 1872 found a suitable occasion for in- 
terference in the affairs of the .south. ‘Abdullah, the son of Feisul, 
had after a reign of five yeais been ejected by his brother, Sd‘ud, 
and appealed to Muhammad who succeeded in ousting the usurjier. 
In 1874, however, ‘Abdullah, once more deposed, found an a.syium 
at Hail whence he appealed for assistance to Midhat Pasha, the 
Turkish governor at Baghdad The latter, in spite of British pro- 
tests, occupied Hasa in 1875 and established a new province 
under the title oi Nejd with ‘Abdullah as its governor, thus reas- 
serting the Turkish claim to suzerainty over central Arabia aban- 
doned three decades earlier by the Egyptians Nejd itself was, 
however, not occupied and ‘Abdullah was left to prosecute his 
quarrel with Sa‘ud, now ruler of Riyadh, as be.st he could Turkey 
was loo busy with the Russian war to attend to Arabian affairs 
though a few years later her attempt to occupy Bahrein was frus- 
trated by a British gun-boat. Central Arabia reverted to a state 
of anarchy centring round the constant struggles of the two Wah- 
habi brothers for supremacy, while the astute ruler of Hail 
manoeuvred to establish his own power throughout the whole of 
Nejd. This menace from the north resulted in a loose coalition of 
the southern provinces under Zamil, the famous amir of 'Anaiza, 
who protected Doughty in 1877 A long period of desultory skir- 
mishing without result found the rival armies drawn up in line of 
battle for the final test at Mulaida in 1891 With Muhammad 
were his own Shammar and the Harb, while the Mutair and 


‘Ataiba followed the standard of the Wahhabi allies, Zamil wa.s in 
an impregnable position based on the sand-hills opposite Qara a 
while the enemy sought in vain all day to tempt him to open com- 
bat in the plain Towards sunset his patience gave way and Ibn 
Rashid’s superior cavalry soon had the allies at their mercy Zamil 
and his eldest son were killed as also two of the Ibn Sa'ud family. 
‘Anaiza and Buraida opcnt.l their gates to the victorious Muham- 
mad, to whom Riyadh and its dependent prov’inces soon made 
their submi.s.sion For the six years of hie which remained to him 
his w'rit ran unquestioned from J.iuf to Wadi Dawasir Th<‘ 
Wahhabi dynasty ceased to e.xerci.se any shred of authority in 
.\r.ibia and the exiled reninants of the Jlni Sa'ud family touinl 
scattered refuges at Kuwait and Bahrein and other localities on 
the Persian Gulf. To all appearances the Wahhabi power was fi- 
nally at an end and the strong and stable Government of Muham- 
macl Ibn Rashid gamed the praise and approbation of all who saw 
It But late was busy with other designs and only three years 
after his death in 1897 the house of Ibn Sa'ud was back in the 
saddle and only a quarter-century later Muhammad’s own dynasty 
had ceased to exist The wheel of fortune had come full ciri le 

‘Abd-ul-‘aziz II. Ibn Sa'ud. — Muhammad, leaving no sons, 
was succeeded by his brother Mit'ab’.s .son, ‘Abd-ul-‘aziz, who pos 
sessed none of the political acumen of his uncle and soon estranged 
the sympathies of the Wahhabi provinces. Meanwhile the growing 
pow'er of Shaikh Mubiir.ik of Kuw’ait was becoming a serious 
factor in the Arabian situation, and a still more serious factor, as 
events were to prove, was the young prince ‘Abd-ul-‘aziz Ibn Sa'ud 
(if V ), living in exile at Kuwait with his father, ‘Abd-ul-rahman, 
the youngest of Feisul’s four sons The political training received 
by young ‘Abd-ul-'a/ iz at the hands of Mubarak was destined to be 
a large factor in the history of the country during the first quarter 
of the 20th century, the first decade of winch was a jieriod ot 
war and rumours of war in Arabia. 

An unsucce.sslul attempt by ‘Abd-ul-rahman in 1900 to reassert 
W.ihhabi claims in Arabia was followed next year by a bold and 
successful coiip-Jt'-muin on the part of ‘Abd-ul-‘aziz, then a lad of 
20. The attention ot Hail, encouraged by Turkey, was concen- 
trated on a quarrel with Mubarak against whom an expedition 
under Ahmad Faizi Pasha was equipped at Basra in 1901. Mu- 
barak appealed to Great Britain, and the Turkish design was duly 
frustrated. Kuwait was not formally placed under British protec- 
tion but It was ofiiv iaily announced by the Government on May 5, 
1903, “that the establishment of a naval base or fortified port in 
the IVrsian Gulf by any other power would be regarded as a very 
grave menace to British interest s which would certainly be resisted 
with all the means at its disposal.” Meanwhile ‘Abd-ul-‘aziz Ibn 
Sa'ud, having launched out into the desert with a mere handful of 
followers, succeeded in entering Riyadh by night and slaying the 
Rashidite go\ernor. Ha\ing thus assumed the Amirate of the 
c.ipital he busied himself during the next few years in recovering 
the outlying provinces of the south and Washm and Sudair on the 
north Simultaneously Mubarak in alliance with Sa'dun Pasha of 
the 'Iraq Muntafik threatened Ibn Rashid from the east and with 
their assistance Ibn Sa'ud in 1904 recovered the province of 
Qasim, indicting two defeats on the Shammar forces The Porte 
now came to the assistance of its proteg6 by .sending out columns 
of troops from Medina and Basra, the latter again under Ahmad 
Faizi Pasha. The Qasim was occupied without difficulty but in 
1904 an important battle took place between the Wahhabis under 
Ibn Sa'ud himself, who was wounded, and the combined Turio- 
Shammar force at Bukairiya. No decisive result was achieved, but 
the Wahhabi claim to the victory is at least justified by the fact 
that the Turks withdrew their forces finally from central Arabian 
soil and the Qasim remained under the dominion of Ibn Sa‘ud 
This position was definitely crystallized in 1906 by the defeat and 
death in battle of ‘Abd-ul-‘aziz Ibn Rashid at Raudhat al Mu- 
hanna Since then the Shammar forces have never seriou.'^ly 
threatened the W ahhibi dominions. From 1906 to 1908 a period 
of anarchy followed at Had under a succession of short-lived amii s 
of the 'Ubaid branch until in the latter year Sa'ud. the son of ‘Abd- 
ul-‘aziz. definitely emerged triumphant and remained on the throne 
until 1920, when he was assassinated Apart from intermittent 
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struggles for suzerainty over Jauf and a somewhat desultory alli- 
ance with the Turks during the World War, the history of Had 
since 1908 is that of a petty State eclipsed by the growing great- 
ness of the rival Wahhabi State of the south, with which it became 
finally merged by the capture of Hail by Ibn Sa'ud in August igzx, 
and the removal of the surviving members of the Ibn Rashid 
dynasty — including the last two reigning amirs, ‘Abrlullah Ibn 
Mit'ab and Muhammad Ibn Talal — to Riyadh Jabal Shammar, 
for 87 years an independent State and during part of Muhammad’s 
reign the capital of a central Arabian empire, thus ceased to exist 
except as a province of the Wahhabi iiovver, in which status it has 
remained ever since 

The victory of Raudhat al Muhanna left Ibn Sa'ud in undis- 
puted mastery of central and southern Nejd and free to concen- 
trate on the consolidation ot his State on firm foundations. The 
history of Arabia had taught him two lessons by which he was 
quick to profit with results visible in the Arabia of to-day. The 
first was that the centrifugal tribal organization of the mainly no- 
mad population could be welded together under a suitable stimu- 
lus, such as religious revival, for the prosecution of a common 
cause whether defensive or oftensive, but could not be held to- 
gether in cold blood for purposes of peaceful development The 
second was that a single great tribe could achieve great conquests 
under a leader of capauty, but could not administer its conciuests 
except under the urge of a religious stimulus. The plan he formu- 
lated was nothing less than to break down the Bedouin constitu- 
tion of his .subjects under the stimulus of a new religious revival 
and to perpetuate that break-down for the purposes of adminis- 
tration under peace conditions by the cre.Uion of agricultural col- 
onies wherever possible Thus the Bedouin.s, tending to settle on 
the land in non-tribal groups based on agriculture rather than jias- 
ture, acquired a stake therein whiih could easily be used to ad- 
vantage against their nomad brethren “Back to the Koran and on 
to the land” became as it were the motto of the new Ikbwan move- 
ment, an ultra-puritan revival of the original W’ahhabi movement, 
which Ibn Sa'ud incepted and finanied at the desert wells of ‘Arta- 
wiya in 1912 — now a large walled city with nearly 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. The first adherents to the new movement were the Mutair 
under Faisal al Duwish, their leading sheikh, and since then over 
SO Ikhwdn settlements have conn; into existence in all parts of the ) 
country with a permanent population of not less than 50,000 souls 
— the nucleus of the standing army of the Wahhabi State. For five 
years the essential character and immense possibilities of this 
movement were not appreciated outside the limits of Nejd itself 
Consciousness of it then began to dawn slowly on the world, which 
declined to lake it seriously And to-day its achievements are uni- 
versally recognized and admitted Chatgliat and ‘Artawiya arc 
names to conjure with in all the border-lands, as many explorers 
have found to their advantage 

Having organized the nucleus of this movement, and warned by 
recent developments of the revival of Turkish interest in the 
direction of Nejd — the proposal to utilize Kuwait as the terminus 
of the Baghdad railway and the mission of Saiyid Talib Pasha of 
Basra to Hasa were not the least of such indiiations — Ibn Sa'ud 
decided to strike a blow in vindication of his independence. Early 
in 1914 he descended suddenly on Hasa with a small force and 
captured Hufuf by a night-attaik almost without re.sistance on the 
part of the Turkish garrison, which took refuge in the fort-hke 
precincts of the Ibrahim Pasha mosque but surrendered next day. 
The Turki.sh troops were escorted to the coast, and with the garri- 
sons of Qatif and ‘Uqair, which likewi.se surrendered, were allowed 
to depart in peace by sea. And, before the Turks could avenge the 
loss of their eastern province, they were involved in the World 
War, as the result of which they ceased to exercise dominion in any 
part of Arabia 

The World War. — ^The co-operation of Ibn Sa'ud was sought 
by Great Britain at an early stage of the World War, Captain W. 
H. I Shakespear of the Indian political department being deputed 
to get into touch with him Ibn Sa'ud immediately began hostili- 
ties against Jabal Shammar which had declared for Turkey, and a 
battle was fought at Jarrab in Jan. 1915, without decisive result. 
Unfortunately Shakespear was killed in this encounter and the 


Bnti.sh authorities abandoned the idea of further active co-opera- 
tion with Ibn Sa'ud, with whom, however, a treaty of friendship 
was concluded at ‘Uqair in Dec. 1915 by Sir Percy Cox. But for 
the purposes of the war the centre of Arabian gravity was now 
transferred to Hejaz {q.v.), where Sharif Husain Ibn ‘All, amir of 
Mecca, raised the standard of revolt against the Turks in June 
1916. His unauthorized assumption of the title of ‘‘King of the 
Arab Countries” was not viewed with favour by Ibn Sa'ud and 
created between the two rulers an ever-growing coolness which 
was only prevented from culminating in open hostilities during the 
war by the constant efforts of the British Government. This 
estrangement was exacerbated by a dispute over the village of 
Khurma on the Hejaz-Nejd border at the end of 1917, when the 
Philby mission visited Ibn Sa'ud on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment to re-focus his attention on an attack on Ibn Rashid. In 
1918 the Khurma affair developed in a series of crises and the 
village folk under their Sheikh, Khalid Ibn Luwai, were called 
upon to defend themselves against three attacks by the Sharifian 
forces. Meanwhile Ibn Sa'ud was engaged in an expedition which 
led him to the walls of Hail but achieved no solid result, and the 
World War ended leaving him still within his pre-war frontiers 
with a potential casus belli in Khurma in the west. In 1919 King 
Husain appealed for British intervention on this issue and in 
March Lord Curzon, deciding in his favour, authorized him to 
occupy Khurma and warned Ibn Sa'ud to relinquish it on pain of 
incurring the displeasure of the British Government and of losing 
his subsidy of £60,000 a year In May the Hejaz forces under 
‘Abdullah, the king’s second son, camped at Turaba, 80m. from 
Khurma, and were attacked during the night by the Wahhabi 
army. ‘Abdullah’s force was annihilated, though he himself 
escaped with a small following, and Taif was evacuated by its 
inhabitants for fear of a Wahhabi attack. But Ibn Sa'ud, content 
with the annexation of Turaba, withdrew to Riyadh and turned 
his attention to other fields of expansion. The upland districts 
of ‘A.sir with its capital, Ibha, were the first to fall to his sword 
in 1920. The following year Had capitulated and the Wahhabi 
armies occupied Khaibar and Taima. In 1923 Jauf fell and the 
whole of inner Arabia was under Ibn Sa'ud’s control, his out- 
posts reaching to the confines of Oman and Yaman. The struggle 
with Hejaz was still to come and the British Government, having 
placed its nominees, the Sharif s Feisal and ‘Abdullah, on the 
thrones of Trans-Jordan and 'Iraq, endeavoured to compose the 
diflerences between the rival parties by convening a conference 
at Kuwait during the winter of 1923-24. The definite failure of 
this gathering to arrive at any arrangement by April resulted in 
its dissolution and in Sept. 1924, the capture and sack of Taif by 
the Wahhabi vanguard ushered in the final campaign against 
Hejaz. Mecca was occupied in October and Ibn Sa'ud made his 
formal entry into the holy city on Dec. $. The siege of Jidda was 
immediately begun and somewhat later that of Medina. The fall 
of both cities in Dec. 1925 left Ibn Sa‘ud master of Hejaz of 
whith he was proclaimed king on Jan. 8, 1926. During the siege 
of Jidda Sir Gilbert Clayton visited Ibn Sa'ud in Wadi Fatima 
to negotiate the treaties of Bahra and Hadda, by which the bound- 
aries of Nejd and Trans-Jordan were fixed and various questions 
between ’Iraq and Nejd settled In May 1927 a further treaty 
was negotiated at Jidda by Sir Gilbert Clayton with Ibn Sa'ud in 
his dual character of king of Hejaz and Nejd and its dependencies, 
Nejd having been proclaimed a kingdom in Feb. 1927, when Ibn 
Sa'ud returned to Riyadh for his first visit since the beginning of 
the Hejaz campaign. By subsidiary treaties in 1921 and 1922 
(negotiated at Muhammara and ‘Uqair) various outstanding 
questions between Ibn Sa'ud on one side and ‘Iraq and Kuwait 
on (he other had been regulated, including the frontiers between 
Nejd and the two States mentioned. Late in 1927, however, the 
building of a police outpost by the 'Iraq Government at Busaiya 
in the neighbourhood of the frontier — ^by a protocol attached to 
the 'Uqair treaty the building of fortifications on desert wells 
near the frontier was forbidden — ^precipitated a renewal of the old 
troubles, and raids by the Mutair into ‘Iraq were answered by the 
despatch of R.A.F. aeroplanes into the deserts of Nejd in search 
of the raiders. 
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EUROPEAN INFLUENCE 

Oman. — European influence, which has never pcnol rated far 
inland, was not felt in any part of Arabia until the 16th century 
after the discovery of the Cape route. In 150O the Portuguese 
under Albuquerque seized Hormuz and occupied Maskat and the 
coast of Oman {qv ) until 1650. The Persian occupation which 
succeeded the Portuguese lasted 100 years till 1759 when the 
Ghaffari dynasty, which has lasted ever since, was established by 
Ahmad Ibn Sa‘id. In 1798 his son entered into treaty relations 
with the East India Company with the object of excluding the 
French from Oman, and the next ruler, Said (t8o4-';6j still 
further strengthened the British connection. For a while early 
in the igth century Oman became subject to the Wahhabi empire 
but regained its independence in 1818. Meanwhile a Bntish- 
Indian expedition had in 1810 destroyed the strongholds of the 
Jawasimi pirates on the coast. Said subsequently eijuipped a 
fleet and took possession of Socotra and even Zanzibar, as well 
as the Persian coast north of Hormuz to Clwadar on the east On 
his death in 1856 his dominions were divided between his sons, 
Majid receiving Zanzibar while Thuwaini with British support 
established himself in Oman, whose independence was recognized 
in 1862 by Great Britain and France. Turki succeeded Thuwaini 
on his assassination in 1866 and, on his death in 1888, the British 
Government installed and subsidized Feisul on the comhtion that 
he should cede no part of his territory to any other Power Great 
Britain has followed a similar policy of exclusive influence in a 
series of agreements with the petty States of the Trucial coast, 
the southern coast and the shores of the Persian Gulf up to Kuw ut 
Oman figures prominently in connection with the arms traffic 
question, in which French subjetts were actively interested, early 
in the 20th century, while German and Russian interests were 
active at the same time in efforts to secure coaling-stations in the 
gulf The World War helped to stereotype the de facto position 
of Great Britain as warden of the south and east coasts of Arabia 
and of the adjacent seas, and this position finds expression in the 
various treaties or understandings m force between Great Britain 
on the one hand and the rulers of Kuwait, Bahrain, the Trucial 
States, Oman and Mukalla. Late in 1927 the Persian Government 
challenged this position in respect of Bahrain {qv)ma. some 
what naive protest «o the League of Nations For all practical 
purposes the “British lake” policy holds the field in the Persian 
Gulf to-day and the only section of its Arabian coast which is 
effectively independent is the Hasa shore of Ibn Sa‘uci’s dominions 
Recently there has been talk of laying the route of the Cairo- 
Karachi air-mail along this coast, but no decision has yet mate- 
rialized 

Yemen. — As in the Persian Gulf, so in the Red Sea the Portu- 
guese were the first to show a European Hag In 1516 they failed 
in an attempt on Jidda, while the occupation of Yemen soon after 
by the Turks frustrated their designs in this direction. For a long 
period thereafter the Arabian coast of the Red Sea figured but 
little in international circles, but the opening of the overland 
route to India brought it into prominence The Hejaz and Yemen 
were at this time held by Muhammad ‘Ali as Viceroy of Egypt, 
though they reverted to direct Turkish rule about 1845 Mean- 
while in 1839, after some years of trouble, the British had occupied 
Aden, which has remained in their possession ever since In 1857 
the island of Perim was similarly occupied. In 1872 the conquest 
of Yemen placed the whole of the Red Sea littoral (Midian was 
ceded to the Turks by ‘Abbas Hilmi in 1892) under Turkish rule 
and during the period 1902-05 a joint Anglo-Turkish commission 
laid down the boundary between Turkish territory and that part 
of the mainland opposite Aden claimed as a British protectorate 
The line runs from Shaikh Sa‘id opposite Perim to a point m 
AVadi Bana 12m N E of Qa'taba, and continues thence ( unde- 
fined) in a north-easterly direction into the Great Desert. During 
1892-93 Turkey was engaged in the suppression of a serious re- 
volt in the Yemen headed by the Imam with his headquarters at 
Sa‘da; but Ahmad Faizi Pasha’s eventual success was followed 
by a period of general unrest and in 1904 another rebellion took 
place and, as a result, San‘a was cut off from communication, with 
the cocTst. 


In 1905 the commander, ‘Ali Ridha Pasha, surrciuleied and Ah- 
mad Faizi Pasha wa^ sent out trom Constantinople with a large 
force to restore the situation, San'.i being reiovered and the re- 
bellion crushed. In 1911 ‘AsTr staged a revolt against the Turks 
under Saiyid Muhammed al Itlrisi who with Italian as'-i.stancc 
succeeded in asserting his virtual independeiuc in ihe Tihama 
In 1915 he allied himself with Great Britain but (ontnbuted little 
to the common cause, while the Imam of Yemen remained faithful 
to his Turkish allegiance, and eatly m the war some anxiety was 
caused to the authorities at Aden by the dev'elopment of a Turk- 
ish menace to the Protectorate From 1918, the 'Furks having 
surrendered all their Arabian interests, the Imam Yahya continuecl 
to rule independently trom Sana, but Hudaida was occujiied in 
1920 by the Idrisi, relying on his tieaty with Great Britain, after 
the failure of a British mission under Col. H F, Jacob In late 
1910 to get into touch with the Imam — it was forcibly detained 
at Bajil iiy the Quhra tribesmen. Subsequently the Imam estab- 
lished his authority at Hudaida and, Ibn Sa'ud having occupied 
upland ‘Asir, the Idrisi was left with only a small area in the 
Tihama and was forced liy circumstances in 1926 — Saiyid Mu- 
hammad had been succeeded by his son, ‘AIT, and the latter had 
been expelled by his uncle, Hasan, the present governor — to place 
himscff under the Protectorate of Ibn Sa'iid. In 1926 a British 
mission under Sir Gilbert Clayton failed to arrive at an agreement 
with Imam Yahya, with whom the Italian Government made a 
treaty in the same year, recognizing him as king of Yemen 
Hejaz. — In Ilcjaz European interests have long been repre- 
sented by the consuls and agents of vaiious Powers at Jidda and 
in 1916 the British authorities organized and supported the revolt 
of Sharif Husain against the Turks Jidda and Wajh were cap- 
tured with British naval assistance and the land operations of 
the Arabs against the Hejaz railway were :i< lively supported by 
the Arab bureau of Cano which was charged with the operation 
in this theatre. The capture of ‘Aqaba by Lawrence m 1917 prac 
tically completed the defeat of the Turks in Hejaz, though they 
held out at Midina till Jan 1919 The whole country was then 
left to King Husain to administer as an independent kingdom 
and, though he gave the British Government much trouble and 
many anxious moments by his reckless rule, no attempt was made 
to interfere with the local administration Lawrence in 1921 
failed to negotiate a treaty with Husain and in 1924 British in- 
tervention to acljU'^t his dilliculties with Ibii Sa'ud again failed at 
the Conference ot Kuwait. During the Wahhabi invasion which 
followed Great Britain and the other Powers declared their neu- 
trality and Husain, having abdicated the throne in 1924, retired 
to ‘Aqaba, which, w'lth Maan, the British Government made an 
unsucccsstul attempt in negotiation with King ‘Ali to detach 
from the Hejaz in favour of 'Frans-Jordan. In July 1925, however, 
a favourable opportunity of achieving this objeit presented itself 
and. King Husain having been deported to Cyprus, the Briti‘<h 
Government annexed the territory m question down to the Haql- 
Mudawwara line Ibn Sa'ud has steadily declined to recognize this 
anne.xdtion as being inconsistent vc'ith the declared neutrality of 
Great Britain during the Wtar with Husain, and this area remains 
almost the only corner of Arabia where the relations of the Arabs 
and Europe have not been satisfactorily adjusted. A similar prob- 
lem exists on the Aden Protectorate border where the Imam is in 
occupation of a small area south of the Anglo-Turkish boundary 
of 1905. (H. St J. B P) 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 

Arabia lay between the still more ancient civilizations of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, and was exploited by its two neighbours 
from early days Egyptian commercial enterprise in the Red Sea 
was fully developed belore the V. Dynasty (f, 2743 no) and 
brought gohl anil incense from East Africa and Arabia; whilst 
about 2O00 n c Gudea of Lagash procured diorite and timber 
Irom Me-luh-ha, which seems then to have denoted a district in 
south Arabia, though the name w.is afterwards extended to 
East Africa. The evidence for this early penetration of Arabia 
has to be gathered from Egyptian, Sumerian and Akkadian 
records; no direct evidence is known to exist in Arabia itself. 
Mesopotamian influence passed down the Persian Gulf and 
aiross south 2\rabia, where it evolved a local culture of which 
traces remain. At a later date the trade route from India to the 
PcrsKin Gulf was extended along south 2\rabia and so to Egypt 
and Europe, many articles found in 2\rabia arc connected with 
this trade route 

In south-west Arabia, the cultural centre, there were two great 
kingdoms, Minaea and Saba’ but it is a matter of controversy 
whether they were contemporary or followed one another About 

AD. 244 they Averc replated by Himyar. In 522 the 2\bys.sinians 
conquered .south Arabia, but towards the end of the 6th century 
the Persian empire spread down and absorbed all south Arabia 
In 622 Mohammed established Islam as a secular power, and 
ancient conditions came to an end. 

Inscriptions. — ^Thc first archaeological material obtained from 
Arabia was a very faulty copy of five inscriptions made by U. J. 
Seetzen in 1811. Scientific work dates from J. Halevy, who 
procured over 600 inscriptions in iSog. From time to time others 
were found, until E. Gla.ser, in three expeditions, in IS82-88, 
obtained 1,032 more, and on these our knowledge of prc-I.sl.imic 
Arabia is mainly based In them the two languages, Minaean and 
Sabacan, are clearly distinguished;' a third variety, the Katta- 
banian, is only a dialect of Minaean All are loosely classed as 
Himyaritic. The languages are Semitic, closely related to Akka- 
dian (Babylonian- Assyrian) and to the Ethiopic ul Abyssinia, 
which was colonized from Arabia about the 2nd century b.c., 
suggesting a culture drift, Mesoi)olamia-Arabia-East yVfrica. The 
modern dialects of Mahra (south 2\rabia) and Sokolra contain 
elements akin to these ancient languagis 


The script used is developed from the so-called Phoenician of 
about the 8th century b c. onwards, and is the direct parent of 
that still used in Abyssinia. Some inscriptions are adorned with 
figures of animals and plants, and these show very clearly the 
influence of late Assyrian art (cf. Brit Mus 48455, 48450), 

Buildings. — ^The oldest temples and fortresses in Arabia are 
due to Graeco-Roman influence and occur mostly in the north At 
Marib, the Sabacan capital, arc ruins covering an area of about 
500 metres in diameter, amongst them marble columns without 
capitals. Other such remains are scattered over south-west Arabia, 
but as yet have not been examined adequately, and it is impossible 
to say to what period they belong West of Marib are the re- 
mains of the dam which figures so prominently in Arabic tradition 
These show a very solid construction with several sluices. It was 
destroyed by a flood and restored about a.d. 447-450 by the 
vXbyssinian governor, Abraha; the inscription recording this has 
been copied by E (ilaser {Zwri Inschr. uber d Dammbnich von 
Marib, in M V G. 1897); south-west of this is a building con- 
structed of large blocks of hevsn stone At Aden are rock-hewn 
reservoirs (cleared in 1850); it is doubttul whether these are 
of the Minaean-Sabaean age or date from (he Persian occupation 

In the 6th and 7th centuries Christianity spread over parts of 
Arabia, its centre being Nejran (north-north-east of Marib). 
The mosque at Sana was once a church, and Christian symbols 
occur in various parts. Possibly some of the ancient wells lined 
with masonry near Medain Salih were the handiw'ork of monks 
who brought Byzantine methods of engineering to Arabia and are 
celebrated in Arabic poetry as wcll-makcrs. Within the territory 
of the ancient Nabataean kingdom, suppressed by Trajan in ad. 
106, are found rock-hewn temples and sepulchres in the later 
Greek style, and similar monuments are reported by Doughty as 
far south as Medain Salih. 

Coins, Sculptures, etc. — ^These finds connect with the ancient 
trade routes. Greek and Roman coins have been found, some- 
times surcharged with Himyaritic letters, as well as native imi- 
tations of these types, c g , obverse, head of Athena, reverse owl, 
olive spray, t rescent, letters often blundered. Later coins, head of 
Athena replaced by beardless male W’ith curly hair copied from 
Ptolemaic coins (? ), head of Arab king or god eiuircled by wreath 
(Seleutid?) Sculptures, including bronzes, of later Greek work- 
manship {cf Brit. Museum, 43511), a very few possibly Egyp- 
tian or Assyrian. 

Prehistoric Remains. — The prehistoric remains in Arabia 
arc its least known antiquities. In 1026 Flight-Licut. Maitland 
observed and photographed circles, forts or cattle-pens, on the 
jcbcl Druze cast of the Dead Sea {Antiquity, 1927, 197), and 
Doughty reports similar relics some loom farther south. Dol- 
mens are scattered over areas east of Jordan, but no information 
is axailable as to how far they extend down into Arabia. 

BiuLioGRAiMiv.— E. GUscr, Gesch. Aiabieus . . . bis zu Muhammad 
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(D. L. OX.) 

Antiquities. — Much spade-work remains to be done before a 
complete picture of life in ancient Arabia can be pieced together 
Systematic exploration of its .antiquities has never been possible 
.and our knowledge of the subject depends entirely on the reports 
and collections of explorers often not properly equipped for the 
task. In 1876 Doughty studied, sketched and copied the Naba- 
taean rock-tombs .and inscriptions at Madain Salih, which have 
since been studied liy Veres Jaussen, Sevignac and others 
Other Nabalaeaii lock-tombs with inscriptions weie studied in 
1877 by Burton during his examination of the ancient gold 
MTorkings of Midian. Roman ruins have been found in or near 
the border of northern Hejaz. At Taima, Huber in 1883 secured 
the famous Semitic inscription now in the Louvre, and Doughty 
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recorded the existence of “flagstones set edge-wise” and “round 
heaps, perhaps barrows” during his wanderings between Khaibar 
and Hail. The monoliths mentioned by Palgrave at Uyun south 
of the latter place were not recorded by Huber or Lcachman who 
visited the place later and must be held under suspicion pending 
verification. At Sadus in Nejd, Pelly found an ancient “Christian” 
column since destroyed by the Wahhabis In wadi Sirhan are 
Roman and early Arab remains — basalt masonry with inscrip- 
tions. Near Tail, Doughty found a “prehistorn.” sketch of a co- 
lossal human being and he and others have recorded the existence 
at Taif itself of two large shapeless stone idols worshipjied by 
the ancients under the names of Lat and Uzza and broken up by 
the Wahhabis in 1025 The third idol of this group. Manat, pos- 
sibly a prehistoric monolith, is said to exist somewhere south of 
Taif, The meteoric black stone of Mecca was doubtless an ob- 
ject of prehistoric veneration and superstition, and the well of 
Zamzam is certainly of great antiquity. “Eve’s tomb” at jedda 
did not apparently exist at the time of Varlhema's visit (i6th 
century) and has recently (1Q27) been demolished by the Wah- 
habi regime On the other side of Arabia the puzzle of the exact 
locality of the ancient seaport of (lerra would seem to have been 
solved by the discovery by Chcesnian of ruins at Ukair, whose 
name unquestionably preserves the ancient apiwllation of the ''ily 
In the provinces of Kharj and Atlaj, Philby found ruins in con- 
nection with the irrigation systems of these parts They are 
perhaps comparable to the tumult of Bahrein, examined and at- 
tributed to the Phoenicians by Bent, Pndeaux and others In 
Oman, B W. Thomas has recently discovered ruins which may 
prove to be of importance. These and the reported buried cities 
of the Rub’ A 1 Khali de.scrvc investigation. 

The parts of Arabia most exhaustively studied from the archae- 
ological point of view are Yemen and lladhramaut where consid- 
erable remains of the Sabaean and Minacan civilizations have 
been found The rums of Matib, the old Sabaean capital have 
been visited by Arnaud, IIale\y, Glaser and others, who collected 
a number of inscriptions in the language of Mmaea and Saba on 
bronze and limestone Arnaud stuclied in detail (he famous dam, 
on which the irrigation of the clistiicL depended and which are 
comparable to the well-known tank system of Aden These ar^ 
unquestionably of great antnjuity and were repaired in the 5th 
and 6th centuries a d, according to two long inscriptions published 
by Glaser Another clam 150 yards long with three tank . above it 
was seen by W. B, Harris at llirian m Yemen. The inscriptions 
above mentioned are in letters apparently derived from the Phoe- 
nician. Many of them are of votive character and those of a 
historical bearing are undated and therefore the subject of con- 
troversy The range of possifile dales seems to be from 800 b c to 
the 6th century a d Among the remains (some in situ and others 
built into walls) are altars and statue-bases, the later stones being 
ornamented with designs of leaves, flowers, ox-heads, men and 
women. Some have designs of a sacred tree similar to those of 
Babylonia. Grave-stones and stelae as well as bronze castings 
of various animals also occur. 

The Vienna Museum possesses a small number of seals of 
bronze, copper, silver and stone with Sabaean inscriptions and 
gems of later date with various figures and even Arabic inscrip- 
tions. Coins imitated from Greek models but with Sabaean 
inscriptions have been brought to Europe from Aden, Sana and 
Marib. (H St J B P) 

Ethnology.^ — As Arabia foims a single unit ethnologically with 
Asia Minor these two political areas are treated together under 
Asia Minor Ethnology 

ARABIAN ART: see Mohammfdan Art 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT: see Thou- 
sand AND One Nights. 

ARABIAN PHILOSOPHY. What is known as “Arabian” 
philosophy owed to Arabia little more than its name and its 
language. It was a system of Greek thought, expressed in a 
Semitic tongue, and modified by Oriental influences, called into 
existence amongst the Muslim people by the patronage of their 
more liberal princes, and kept alive by the intrepidity and zeal 
of a small bund of thinkers, who stood suspected and disliked 


in the eyes of their nation Their chief claim to the notice of 
the historian of philosophy comes from their warm reception of 
Greek philosophy when it had been banished from its original 
soil, and whilst western Europe was still too rude and ignorant to 
be its home (qth to 12th century) 

Origin. — In the course of that exile the traces of Semitic or 
Mohainniedan inllurnce vaclually faded away, am) the last of 
the line of Saracen thinkers was a truer exponent of the one 
philosophy which thi*y all professed to teach thiin the first The 
whole movement is little more than a chapter in the history of 
Aristotelianism. That s>stcm of thought, after passing through 
the minds of those who .saw it in the hazy light of an oriental- 
ized Platonism, and finding many Laborious but nai row-purposed 
cultivators in the monastic schools of heretical Syria, was then 
brought into contact with the ideas and mental habits of Islam. 
But those in whom the two currents converged did not belong to 
the pure Arab race Of the so-called Arabian philosophers of the 
East, aI-Far.ibI, Ibn-Sina and al-Ghazali were native.s of Khorasan, 
Bokhara and the iiutlying provinces ot north-eastern Persia; 
whilst al-Kindi, the earliest of them, sprang from Basra, on the 
Persian Gulf, on the debatable grouncl between the Semite and the 
Aryan. In Spain, again, where Ibn-Bajja, Ibn-'l'iifail and Ibn 
Ru<;hd ri\ ailed or exceeded the fame of the Eastern schools, the 
Arabians of pure blood were few, and the Moorish ruling class 
was deeply intersec le<l by Jewish colonics and even by the na- 
tnes of Christian Spain Thus, alike at Baghdad and at Cordova, 
Arabian jihilosophy represents the temporary victory of exotic 
ideas and of .subject races over the theological one-sidednc.s.s of 
Islam, and the illiterate simplicity of the early Saracens. 

Islam had, it is true, a philosophy of its own among its theo- 
logians {sec 1sl\m). It was with them that the Muslim the- 
ology — the scieme of the word {KalCim ) — first came into ex- 
istence Its professors, the M utdkalhmfm (known in Hebrew as 
Mcdabbenm, and as Loqueuta in the Latin versions), may be 
compared with the scholastic doctors of the Catholic Chinch 
Driven in the first instance to speculation in theology by thi* needs 
of their natural reason, they came, in after (Ia>s, when Greek 
philosophy had been naturalized in the Caliphate, to adapt its 
methods and doctrines to the support of their views. They em- 
I loyed a quasi-philosophical method, by which, according to 
Maimonides, they first reflected how things ought to be in order 
to support, or at least not contradict, their opinions, and then, 
when their minds were made up with regard to this imaginary sys- 
tem, declared that the world was not otherwise constituted The 
dogmas of creation and providence, of divine omnipotence, chiefly 
exercised them, and they sought to assert for God an immediate 
action in the making and the keeping of the world Space they 
looked upon as pervaded by atoms possessing no quality or ex- 
tension, and time wms similarly divided into innumerable in- 
stants. Each change in the constitution of the atoms is a direct 
act of the Almighty. When the fire burns, or the water moistens, 
these terms merely express the habitual connection which our 
senses ixTceive between one thing and another. It is not the man 
that throws a stone who is its real mover • the supreme agent has 
for the moment created motion If a living being die, it is be- 
cau’^c God has created the attribute of death; and the body re- 
mains dead, only because that attribute is unceasingly created 
Thus, on the one hand, the olijcct called the cause is denied to 
have any efficient power to produce the so-callcd effect; and, on 
the other hand, the regularities or laws of nature are explained to 
be direct interferences by the Deity. The supposed uniformity 
and necessity of causation is only an effect of custom, and may be 
at any moment rescinded In this way, by a theory which, accord- 
ing to Averroes (^"1'.), involves the negation of science, the 
Muslim theologians believed that they had exalted God beyond 
the limits of the metaphysical and scientific conceptions of law-, 
form and matter, whilst they at the same time stood aloof from 
the vulgar doctrines, attributing a causality to things Thus they 
deemed they had left a clear ground for the possibility of miracle'^ 
But at least one point was common to the theological and the 
philosophical doctrine. Carrying out. it may be, the principles 
of the Neo-PIatonists, they kept the saiictuaiy ol the Deity 
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securely guarded, and interposed between Him and His creatures 
a spiritual order of potent principles, from the Intelligence, which 
is the first-born image of the great unity, to the Soul and Nature, 
which come later in the s{)irilual rank Of God (he philosophers 
said we could not tell what He li, but only what He not. The 
highest point, beyond which strictly philosophical enquirers did 
not penetrate, was the active intellect, — a sort ol soul ot the world 
in Aristotelian garb — the principle which inspires and regulates the 
development of humanity, and in which lies the goal of perfec- 
tion for the human spirit In theological language the active in- 
tellect is described as an angel. The inspirations which the prophet 
receives by angelic messengers are compared with the irradiation 
of intellectual light, which the philosopher wins by contempla- 
tion of truth and increasing purity of life. But while the theo- 
logian incessantly postulated the agency of that God whose 
nature he deemed beyond the pale of science, the philosopher, 
following a purely human and natural aim, directed his efforts 
to the gradu.il elevation of his part of reason from its unformed 
state, and to its final union with the controlling intellect which 
moves and draws to itself the spirits of those who prepare them- 
selves for its inlluences. The philosophers in their way, like the 
mystics of Persia (the Sulites) in another, tended tow'ards a 
theory of the communion of man with the spiritual world, w'hich 
may be considered a protest agam.st the practical and almost 
prosaic detiiuteness of the creed of Mohammed. 

Arabian philosophy, at the outset of its career in the oth cen- 
tury, was able without dilticulty to take jiossession of those re- 
sources for speculative thought which the Latins h.ad barely 
achieved at the close of the uth century by the slow process of 
rediscovering the Aristotelian logic from the commentaries and 
verses of Boethius What the Latins painfully accomplished, owing 
to their fragmentary and unintelligent acquaintance with ancient 
philosophy, was already done for the Arabians by the scholars of 
Syria. In the early centuries of the Christian era, both within 
and without the ranks of the Church, the Platonic tone and 
method were paramount throughout the East Their influence 
was felt in the creeds which formul.ited the orthodox dogmas in 
regard to (he Trinity and the Incarn.ation But in its later days 
the Neoplatonist school came more and more to find in Aristotle 
the best exponent and interpreter of the philosopher whom they 
thought divine It was in this spirit that Porphyry, Themistius 
and Joannes Philoponus comiiosed their commentaries on the 
treatises of the Peripatetic system which, modified often uncon- 
sciously by the domin.int ideas of its expositors, became in the 
oth and 7lh centuries the philosophy of the Eastern Church. But 
the instrument which, in the h.inds of John of Damascus (Damas- 
cenus), was made subservient to theologual interests, became 
in the hands of others a dissolvent ol the doctrines which had 
been reduced to shape under the prevalence of the elder 
Platonism. Pcrip.itetic studies became the source of heresies; and 
conversely, the heretical sects prosecuted the study of Aristotle 
with peculiar zeal The church of the Nestorians, and that of the 
Monophysites, in their several schools and monasteries, carried 
on from the 5th to the 8th century the study of the earlier part 
of the On;anon, with almost the same means, purposes and results 
as were found among the Latin schoolmen of the earlier cen- 
turies. Up to the time when the religious zeal of the emperor Zeno 
put a stop to the Nestorian school at Edessa, this “Athens of 
Syria” was active in translating and popularizing the Aristotelian 
logic. Their banishment from Edessa in qSg drove the Nestorian 
scholars to Persia, where (he Sassanid rulers gave them a wel- 
come; and there they continued their labours on the Organon A 
new seminary of logic and theology sprang up at Nislbis, not far 
from the old locality; and at Gandisapora (or Nishapur), in the 
east of Persia, there arose a medical school, whence Greek medi- 
cine, and in its company Greek science and philo.sophy, ere long 
spread over the lands of Iran. Meanwhile the Monophysites had 
followed in the steps of the Nestorians, multiplying Syriac 
versions of the logical and medical science of the Greeks. Their 
school at Resaina is known from the name of Sergius, one of the 
first of these translators, in the days of Justini.in; and from their 
monasteries at Kinnesrin (Chalcis) issued numerous versions of 


the introductory treatises of the Aristotelian logic. To the Isagoge 
of Porphyry, the Categories and the Hermeneutica of Aristotle, 
the labours of these Syrian schoolmen were confined. These they 
expounded, translated, epitomized and made the b:\?is of their 
compilations, and the few who were bold enough to attempt the 
Analytics seem to have left their task unaccomplished 

The energy of the Monophysites, however, began to sink with 
the rise of the Muslim empire; and when philosophy revived 
amongst them in the ijth century, in the person of Gregorius 
Bar-Hebraeus (Abulfaragius) (1226-1286), the revival was due 
to the example and influence of the Arabian thinkers. It was 
otherwise with the Nestorians. Gaining by means of their pro- 
fessional skill as physicians a high rank in the society of the 
Muslim world, the Nestorian scholars soon made Baghdad familiar 
with the knowledge of Greek philosophy and science which they 
possessed. But the narrow limits of the Syrian studies, which 
added to a scanty knowledge of Aristotle some acquaintance with 
his Syrian commentators, were soon passed by the curiosity and 
zeal of the students in the Caliphate. During the 8th and gth 
centuries, rough but generally faithful versions of Aristotle’s 
principal works were made into Syriac, and then from the Syriac 
into Arabic. The names of some of these translators, such as 
Johannitius (Hunain ibn-Ishaq), were heard even in the Latin 
.schools. By the labours of Hunain and his family the great body 
of Greek science, medical, astronomical and mathematical, be- 
came accessible to the Arab-speakmg races But for the next three 
centuries fresh versions, both of the philosopher and of his com- 
mentators, continued to succeed each other. 

To the Arabians Ari.stotle represented and summed up Greek 
philosophy, even as Galen became to them the code of Greek 
medicine. They adopted the doctrine and system which the 
progress of human attairs had made (he intellectual food of their 
Syrian guides. From first to last Arabian philosophers made no 
claim to originality, their aim was merely to propagate the truth 
of Peripatcticism as it had been delivered to them. It was with 
them that the deification of Aristotle began; and from them the 
belief that in him human intelligence had reached its limit passed 
to the later schoolmen (see Scholasticism). The progress 
amongst the Arabians on this side lies in a closer adherence to 
their text, a nearer approach to the bare exegesis of their author, 
and an increasing emancipation from control by the tenets of the 
popular religion. 

Under the Caliphate. — Secular philosophy found its first 
entrance amongst the Saracens in the days of the early caliphs of 
the Abbasid dynasty, whose ways and thoughts had been moulded 
by their residence in Persia amid the influences of an older creed, 
and of ideas which h.ad in the last resort sprung from the Greeks. 
The seat of empire had been transferred to Baghdad, on the high- 
way of Oriental commerce; and the distant Khorasan became the 
favourite province of the caliph. Then was inaugurated the period 
of Persian supremacy, during which Islam was laid open to the 
full current of alien ideas and culture. The incitement came, 
however, not from the people, but from the prince: it was in the 
light of court favour that the colleges of Baghdad and Nishapur 
first came to attract students from every quarter, from the valleys 
of Andalusia as well as the upland plains of Tran.soxiana. Mansur, 
the second of the Abbasids, encouraged the appropriation of 
Greek science; but it was al-Ma'mun, the son of Harun al-Rashid, 
who deserves in the Mohammedan empire the same position of 
royal founder and benefactor which is held by Charlemagne in 
the history of the Latin schools. In his reign (813-833) Aristotle 
was first translated into Arabic. Orthodox Muslims, however, 
distrusted the course on which their chief had entered, and his 
philosophical proclivities became one ground for doubting his final 
salvation. 

In the eastern provinces the chief names of Arabian philosophy 
are those known to (he Latin schoolmen as Alkindius, Alfarabius, 
Avicenna and Algazel, or under forms resembling these. The first 
of these, Alkindius (see Kindi), flourished at the court of Bagh- 
dad in the first half of the gth century. His claims to notice at 
the present day rest upon a few works on medicine, theology, 
music and natural science. With him begins that encyclopaedic 
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character — the simultaneous cultivation of the whole field of in- 
vestigation which is reflected from Aristotle on the Arabian school. 
In him too is found the union ot Platonism and Anstotelianism 
expressed in Neoplatonic terms. Towards the close of the loth 
century the presentation of an entire scheme of knowledge, be- 
ginning with logic and mathematics, and ascending through the 
various departments of physical enquiry to (he region of religious 
doctrine, was accomplished by a society which had its chief seat 
at Basra, the native town of al-Kindi. This society — the Brothers 
of Purity or Sincerity (Ikhwan us Safa'i) — divided into four 
orders, wrought in the interests of religion no less than of science; 
and though its attempt to compile an encyclopaedia of existing 
knowledge may have been premature, it yet contributed to spread 
abroad a desire for further information. The proposed reconcilia- 
tion between science and faith was not accomplished, because the 
compromise could please neither party. The 51 treatises of which 
this encyclopaedia consists are interspersed with apologues in 
true Oriental style, and the idea of goodness, of moral perfection, 
is as prominent an end in every discourse a.s it was in the alleged 
dream of al-Ma*mun The materials of the work come chiefly 
from Aristotle, but they are conceived in a Platonwing spirit, 
which places as the bond of all things a universal soul of the world 
with its partial or fragmentary souls. Contemporary with this 
sem|-reb‘gious and semi-philosophical society lived Alfarabius (see 
FarXbI), who died in 950. His paraphrases of Aristotle formed 
the basis on which Avicenna constructed his system, and his 
logical treatises produced a permanent effect on the logic of the 
Latin scholars. He gave the tone and direction to nearly all sub- 
sequent speculations among the Arabians. His order and enumera- 
tion of the principles of being, his doctrine of the double asj^ect 
of intellect, and of the perfect beatitude which consists in the 
aggregation of noble minds when they are delivered from the 
separating barriers of individual bodies, present at least in germ 
the characteristic theory of Averroes. But al-Farabi was not 
always consistent in his views; a certain sobriety checked his 
speculative flights, and although holding that the true perfection 
of man is reached in this life by the elevation of the intellectual 
nature, he came towards the close to think the separite existence 
of intellect no better than a delusion. 

Avicenna. — Unquestionably the most illustrious name amongst 
the Oriental Muslims was Avicenna (980-1037) (q.v ) His rank 
in the mediaeval world as a philosopher was far beneath his fame 
as a physician Still, the logic of Albertus Magnus and .succeed- 
ing doctors was largely indebted to him for its formulae. In logic 
Avicenna starts by distinguishing between the isolated concept 
and the judgment or a.ssertion, from which two primitive ele 
ments of knowledge there is artificially generated a complete 
and scientific knowledge by the two processes of definition and 
syllogism. But the chief interest for the history of logic belongs 
to his doctrine in so far as it bears upon the nature and function 
of abstract ideas. The question had been suggested alike to East 
and West by Porphyry, and the Arabians were the first to ap- 
proach the full statement of the problem. Farabi had pointed out 
that the universal and individual are not distinguished from each 
other as understanding from the senses, but that both universal 
and individual are in one respect ihtellectual, just as in another 
connection they play a part in perception. He had distinguished 
the universal essence in its abstract nature, from the universal 
considered in relation to a number of singulars. These suggestions 
formed the basis of Avicenna’s doctrine. The essences or forms — 
the infelligibilia which constitute the world of real knowledge — 
may be looked at in them.selves (metaphysically), or as embodied 
in the things of sense (physically), or as expressing the processes 
of thought (logically). The first of these three points of view 
deals with the form or idea as self-contained in the principles of 
its own being, apart from those connections and distinctions which 
it receives in real (physical) science, and through the act of in- 
tellect. Secondly, the form may be looked at as the similarity 
evolved by a process of comparison, as the work of mental reflec- 
tion, and in that way as essentially expressing a relation. When 
thus considered as the common features derived by examination 
from singular instances, it becomes a universal or common term 
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strictly so called It is intellect which first makes the abstract idea 
a true universal. In the third place, the form or essence may be 
looked upon as embodied in outward things, and thus it is the 
type more or less represented by the members of a natural kind. 
It is the designation of these outward things which forms the “first 
intention” of names; and it is only at a later stage, when thought 
conies to observe its ov\ii modes, that names, looked upon as 
predicahles and universals, are taken in their “second intention ” 
Logic deals with such second intentions. It does not consider the 
forms before their mibodimcnt in things, ie, as eternal ideas — 
nor as immcr.sed m the maUcr of the phenomenal world — ^liut as 
they exist in and for the intellect which has examined and com- 
pared. Logic does not come in contact with things, except as 
they are subject to modification by intellectual forms. In other 
words, universality, individuality and speciality are all equally 
modes of our comprehension or notions; their meaning consists 
in their setting forth (he relations attaching to any object of our 
conception. In the mind, c g., one form may be placed in refer- 
ence to a multitude <;f things, and as thus related will be universal 
The form animal, c g , is an abstract intelligible or metaphysical 
idea. When an act of thought employs it a.s a schema to unify 
several species, it acquires its logical aspect of generality; and 
the various living beings qualified to have the name animal applied 
to them constitute the natural class or kind. Avicenna’s view of 
the universal may be compared with that of Abelard, who calLs 
it “that whose nature it is to be predicated of several,” as if the 
generality became explicit only in the act of predication, in the 
lyoposition, and not in the abstract, unrelatecl form or essence. 
The three modes of the, universal before things, in things, and 
after things, spring trom Arabian influence, but depart somewhat 
irom his standpoint. 

The place of Avicenna among.st Muslim philosophers is seen in 
the fact that Shahrastani takes him as the type of all, and that 
Ghazali’s attack against philosophy is in reality almo.st entirely 
directed against Avicenna. His system is in the main a todifua- 
tion of Aristotle modified by fundamental vicw.s of Ncoplatonist 
origin, and it rmd^ to be a compromise with theology. In order, 
for example, to maintain the necessity of creation, he taught that 
all things except God were admissible or possible in their own 
nature, but that certain of them were rendered necessary by the 
act of the creative first agent- -in other words, that the possible 
could be transformed into the nete.s.sary. Avicenna’s theory of the 
process of knowledge is an interesting part of his doctrine Man 
has a rational soul, one fate of which is turned towards the body, 
and, by the help of the higher aspect, acts as practical under- 
standing; the other face lies open to the reception and acquisition 
of the intelligible forms, and its aim is to become a reasonable 
world, reproducing the forms of the universe and their intelligible 
order. In man there is only the .susteptibility to reason, which 
is sustained and helped by the light of the active intellect Man 
may prepare himself for this influx by removing the obstacles 
which prevent the union of the intellect with the human vessel 
destined for its reception. The stages of this process to the ac- 
quisition of mind are generally enumerated by Avicenna as four; 
in this part he follows not Aristotle, but the Greek commentator. 
The first stage is that of the hylic or material intellect, a state of 
mere potentiality, like that of a child for writing, before he has 
ever pul pea to paper The second stage is called in habitu; it is 
compared to the case of a child that has learned the elements of 
writing, when the bare possibility is on the way to be developed, 
and is seen to be real. In this fieriod of half-trained reason it 
appears as hapjiy conjecture, not yet transformed into art or 
scit'ncc proper. When the power of writing has been actualized, 
we have a iiarallel to the intellects in actii — the way of science 
and demonstration is entered. And when writing has been made a 
permanent accomplishment, or lasting property of the subject, 
to be taken up at will, it corresponds to the mtellcctus adeptus — 
the complete mastery of science. The whole process may be com.- 
pared to the gradual illumination of a body naturally capable of 
receiving light There are, however, grades of susceptibility to 
the active intellect; ie., in theological language, to communication 
with God and His angels. Sometimes the receptivity is so vigorous 
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in its aftinity, that without tcathing it rises at one step to the 
vision of truth, by a certain “holy force” above ordinary measure 
(In this way philosophy tried to account for the phenomenon 
of prophecy, one of the ruling ideas of Islam ) But the active 
intellect is not merely influential on human souls It is the uni- 
N'ersril giver of forms in the world 

In several points Avicenna endeavoured to give a rationalistic 
account of theological dogmas, particularly of prophetic rule, 
of miracles, divine providence and immortality The permanence 
of individual souls he supports by arguments borrowed from those 
of Plato. The existence of a prophet is shown to be a corollary 
from a belief in tlod as a mural governor, and the phenomena 
of miracles arc reiiuircd to evidence the genuineness of the 
prophetic mission Thus Avicenna, like his predecessors, tried to 
harmonize the abstract forms of philosophy with the religious 
faith of his nation But his arguments are generally vitiated by 
the fallacy of assuming what they profess to prove His failure 
is made obvious by the attack of Ghazali on the tendencies and 
results of philosophic speculation. 

Ghazftli. — ^To (ihazall (qv) it seemed that the study of 
secular philosophy had resulted in a general indifference to re- 
ligion, and that the scepticism which concealed itself under a 
pretence of piety was destroying the life and purity of the na- 
tion With these views he carried into the fields of philosophy 
the aims and spirit of the Muslim theologian His restless life 
was the reflex of a mental history disturbed by prolonged agi- 
tation. Revolting, in the height of his success, against the current 
creed, he began to examine the foundations of knowledge Tlyi 
senses arc contradicted by one another, and disproved by reason 
Reason, indeed, professes to furnish us with necessary truths, 
but what assurance have W'e that the verdicts of reason may nut 
be reversed by some higher authority? Ghazali then interrogated 
all the sects in succession to learn their criterion of truth He 
first applied to the theological schoolmen, who grounded their 
religion on rca.son; but their aim was only to preserve the faith 
from heresy. He turned to the philosophers, and examined the 
accepted Aristotelianism in a treatise which has come down to 
us — 77 /f’ Destruction of the Phtlosophers He assails them on 20 
points of their mixed physical and mctaph>sical peripatetic ism, 
from the statement of which, in spite of his pretended scepticism, 
w'e can deduce some very positive metaphysical opinions of his 
own. He claims to have shown that the dogmas of the eternity 
of matter and the permanence of the world are false; that 
their description of the Deity as the clemiurgos is unspiritual, 
that they fail to prove the existence, the unity, the simplicity, 
the incorporeality or the knowledge (both of species and acci- 
dents) of God, that their ascription of souLs to the celestial 
spheres is unproved; that their theory of causation, which attrib- 
utes effects to the very natures of the causes, is f.dse, for that all 
actions and events are to be ascribed to the Deity; and, hnally, 
that they cannot establish the spirituality of the soul, nor prove its 
mortality These criticisms disclose nothing like a sceptical state of 
mind, but rather a reversion from the metaphysical to the theo- 
logical stage of thought. He denies the intrinsic tendencies, or 
souls, by which the Aristotelians explained the motion of the 
spheres, because he ascribes their motion to God The .sceptic 
would have dt*nied both. G H Lewes censures Renan for assert- 
ing of Ghazali’s theory of causation — Ilume n'ariendit plus.” 
It is true that Ghazali maintains that the natural law according 
to which elfects proceed inevitably from their causes is only 
custom, and that there is no necessary connection between them. 
But while Ilume absolutely denies the necessity, (lhazali merely 
removes it one stage farther back, and plants it in the mind of the 
Deity 'Fhis, of course, is not metaphysics, but theology Having, 
as he believed, refuted the opinions of the philo.sophers, he next 
investigated the pretensions of the Allegorists, who derived their 
doctrines from an imam These Arabian ultramontanes had no 
word for the doubter. They could not, he says, even understand 
the problems they sought to resolve by the assumption of infalli- 
bility, and he turned again, in his despair, to the instructors of 
his youth — the Sufis In their mystical intuition of the laws of 
life, and absorption in the immanent Deity, he at last found 


Ijeace This shows the true character of the treali.se which, alike 
in mediaeval and modern times, has been quoted as containing an 
exposition of his opinions The work called The Tendencies of 
the Philosophers, translated in 1506, with the title Lo^ica et 
Philosophia Algazelis Arabis, contains neither the logic nor the 
philosophy of Ghazali It is a mere abstract or statement of the 
Peripatetic systems, and was made preliminary to that Destruction 
of which we have already spoken 

This indictment against liberal thought from the standpoint 
of the theological school was aflerw’ards answered in Spain by 
Averroes; but in Baghdad it heralded the extinction of the light 
of philosophy Moderate and compliant with the popular religion 
as Alfarabius and Avicenna had always been, as compared with 
their Spanish successor, they had equally failed to conciliate the 
popular spirit, and were classed in the same category with the 
heretic or the member of an immoral sect The T2th century ex- 
hibits the decay of liberal intellectual activity in the Caliphate, and 
the gradual ascendancy of Turkish races animated with all the in- 
tolerance of semi-barbarian proselytes to the Mohammedan 
faith Philosophy, which had only sprung up when the purely 
Arabian influences ceased to predominate, came to an end when the 
sceptre of the Muslim w'orld passed awMy from the dynasty of 
Persia pA’en in 1150 Baghdad had seen a library of philosophical 
books burned by command of the caliph Mostanjid; and in 
11Q2 the same jilace might have witnessed a strange scene, in 
which the books of a physician were hrst publicly cursed, and 
then committed to the flames, while their owner was incarcerated 
Thus, while the Latin Church showed a marvellous receptivity 
for ethnic philosophy, and assimilated doctrines which it had at 
an earlier date declared impious, m Islam the theological system 
entrenched itself towards the end of the 12th century in the 
narrow orthodoxy of the Asharites, and reduced the votaries oi 
Greek philosophy to silence 

In Spain. — The same phenomena were repeated in Spain under 
the Mohammedan rulers of Andalusia and Morocco, with this 
difterence, that the lime of philosophical development was shorter, 
and the heights to which Spanish thinkers so.ired were greater 
The reign of al-Hakam the Second (001-070) inaugurated in 
.Andalusia those scientific and philosophical Muclies which were 
simultaneously prosecuted by the Society of Basra From Cairo, 
Baghdad, Damascus and Alexandria, hooks both old and new 
were procured at any price for the library of the prince, 27 tree 
schools were opened in Cordova for the education of the poor; 
and intelligent knowledge was perhaps more widely diffused in 
Mohammedan Spain than in any other part of Europe at that 
day. The mosejues of the city were tilled with crowds W'ho 
listened to lectures on science and literature, law and religion 
But the future glory thus promised was long postponed The 
usurping successor of Hakam found it a politic step to request 
the most notable doctors of the sacred law to examine the royal 
library; and every book treating of philosophy, astronomy and 
other forbidden topics was condemned to the flames But the 
spirit of research, fostered by the fusion of races and the social 
and intellectual competition thus engendered, was not crushed 
by these proceedings, and for the next century and more the 
higher minds of Spain found in Damascus and Baghdad the intel- 
lectual aliment which they desired At last, towards the clo.se of 
the nth century, the long-pent spiritual energies of Mohammedan 
Spain burst forth in a brief series of illustrious men. Whilst the 
native Spaniards were narrowing the limits of the Moorish king- 
doms, and whilst the generally fanatical dynasty of the Almo- 
hadcs might have been exjiccted to repress sixHuIation, the century 
preceding the close of Mohammedan sway saw philosophy culti- 
v.ited by Avempace, Abubacer and Averroes Even amongst the 
Almohades there were princes, such as Yusuf (who began his 
reign in 1103) and Yaqub Almansur (who succeeded in 1184), 
who welcomed the philosopher at their courts and treated him 
as an intellectual compeer. But about 1195 the old distrust of 
philosophy revived; the philosophers were banished in disgrace; 
works on philosophical topics were ordered to be confiscated and 
burned; and the .son of Almansur condemned a certain Ibn- 
Hablb to death for the crime of philosophizing. 
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Avempace. — Arabian speculation in Spam was heralded by 
Avicebron or Ibn Gabirol (7 v ), a Jewish philosopher (1021-58). 
About a generation later the rank of Muslim thinkers was intro- 
duced by Abu-Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya, surnamed Ibn-Bajja, 
and known to the Latin world as Avempace He was horn at 
Saragossa, and died comparatively young at Fez in 1 1 ^8. Besides 
commenting on various physical treatises of Aristotle he wrote 
some philosophical essays, notably one on the Republic or Re- 
gime of the. Solitary, understanding by that the organized sy-^tem 
of rules, by obedience to which the individual may rise from the 
mere life of the senses to the perception of pure intelligible 
principles and may participate in the divine thought which sus- 
tains the world. These rules tor the individu.d are but the im.ige 
or reflex of the political organization of the perfect or ideal state, 
and the man who strives to lead this life is called the .so/i/arv, not 
because he withdraws from society, but because, while in it, he 
guides himself by reference to a higher state, an ideal socuty. 
Avempace docs not develop at any length this curious Platonic 
idea of the perfect state His object is to discover the highest end 
of human life, and with this view he classifies the various activi- 
ties of the human soul, rejects such as are material or anim.il, 
and then analyses the various spiritual forms to which the activi- 
ties may be directed He points out the graduated scale of siuh 
forms, through which the soul may rise, and shows that none arc 
final or complete in themselves, except the pure intelligible forms, 
the ideas of ideas These the intellect can grasp, and in so doing 
it becomes what he calls intcUertui aequii^itwi, and is in a measure 
divine This self-consciousncss of pure reason is the highest <*b- 
jeet of human activity, and is to be attained by the speculative 
method The intellect has in itself power to know ultimate truth 
and intelligence, and does not recjuire a mystical illumination as j 
Ghazall taught. Avempacc’s principles, it is clear, lead directly to ' 
the Avcrroistic doctrine of the unity of intclled, but the obscurity 
and incompleteness of the Regime do not permit us to judge how 
far he anticipated the later thinker. (See Munk, Mdang-'s de phii 
jitive et arabe, jip 3S3-410 ) 

The .same theme was developed by Ibn-Tufail (q v) in his 
philosophical romance, called Ilayy ibn-Vakdlidn (the Living. 
Son of the Waking One), best known by J’ococke's Latin version, 
as the Philosophii'i Antodidactuv ft describes the process by 
which an isolated truth-seeker detaches himself from his lower 
passions, and rai.ses himself above the material eartii and the 
orbs of heaven to the forms which .ire the source of their move- 
ment, until he arri\es at a union w'ith the supreme intellect The 
t'xperiences of the religious mystic are paralleled with the ecstatic 
vision in which the jihilosophical hermit sees a world of pure 
intelligences, where birth and decease are unknown It w.is this 
theory which Averroes (i 120-08), the la.st .ind most famous of 
the thinkers of Muslim Spain, made use of in his doctrine of the 
unity of intellect. 

Averroes. — For Aristotle the lecerence of Aveiroes was un- 
bounded, and to expound him was his chosen t.isk. The uncritical 
receptivity of his age, the defects of the Arabic versions, the em- 
phatic theism of his creed, and the rationalizing mysticism of 
some Oriental thought, may have sometimes led him astray, and 
given prominence to the less obvious features of Aristotelianism 
But in his conception of the relation between philosophy and re- 
ligion, Averroes had a light which the Latins were without The 
science, falsely so called, of the several theological schools, their 
groundless distinctions and sophistical demonstrations, he re- 
garded as the great source of here.sy and sceptici.sm. The allegor- 
ical interpretations and metaphy.sics which had been imixirled 
into religion had taken men’s minds away from the plain sense of 
the Koran God had declared a truth meet for all men, which 
needed no intellectual superiority to understand, in a tongue which 
each human soul could apprehend. Accordingly, the expo.sitors 
of religious metaphysics, Ghazali included, are the enemies of 
true religion, because they make it a mere matter of syllogism. ' 
Averroes maintains that a return must be made to the words and 
-teaching of the prophet; that science must not expend itself in 
dogmatizing on the metaphysical consequences of fragments of 
doctrine for popular acceptance, but must proceed to reflect upon 
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and examine the cxi.sling things of the ^^orld A\erroes. at the 
same time, condemns the attempts of those N\ho tried to guv 
demonstrative science where the mind was not capable of more 
than rhetoric ; they harm religion by their mere negations destroy- 
ing an old .sensuous creed, but cannot build up a higher and intel- 
lectual faith 

In this spirit Averroes does not allow the fancied needs of theo- 
logical reasoning to interfere with his study of Aristotle, whom 
he simply interprets as a truth-seeker. The points by which he 
told on Europe were all implicit in Aristotle, but Averroes set m 
relief what the original had left obscure, and emphasized things 
which the (’hristian theologian passed by or mistonreived Thus 
A\erroes had a double effect He was the great interpreter of 
Aristotle to the later Schoolmen On the other hand, he came to 
represent those aspects of Peripatcticism most alien to the spirit 
of Christendom; and the deeply religious Muslim gave his name 
to the anti-sacerdotal party, to the materialists, .sceptics and 
atheists, who defied or undermined the dominant beliefs of the 
church 

On three points Averroes, like other Muslim thinkers, tame 
s|)t‘cially into relation, real or supposed, with the religiou.s creed, 
\iz, the creation of the world, the divine knowledge of particular 
things, and the future of the human soul 

The real grandeur of Averroes is seen in his resolute jirosetu- 
tion of the standpoint of science m matters of this world, and in 
his recognition that religion is not a branch of knowledge to be 
reduced to propositions and systems of dogma, but a personal 
and inward power, an individual truth which stands distinct from, 
but not contradictory to, the universalities of .scientific law. In 
his Silence he followed the Greeks, and to the .Schoolmen he and 
his compatriots rightly .seemed philosophers of the ancient world 
lie maintained alike the claim of demonstr’t Ive science with its 
generalities for the few who could live in that ethereal world, 
and the claim of religion for all — the common life of each .soul as 
an individual and pi'rsonal consciousness But theology, or the 
mixture of the two. he regarded as a source of evil to both — 
fostering the \ain belief in a hostility of jihilosophers to religion, 
and meanwhile corrupting religion liy a pseudo-science 

'I'he latent nominalism of Aristotle only came gradually to be 
emphasized through the prominence which Ghristidniiy gave to 
the individual life, and, apart from jiassing notices, as in Abelard, 
lirst found clear (*nunci,ition in the .school of Duils Scot us The 
Arabians, on the contrary, emphasized the ideali.st aspect which 
had been adopted and promoted by the Neoplatonist commenta- 
tors Hence, to Averroes the eternity of the world finds its true 
expression in the eternity of God The ceaseless movement of 
growth and change, which presents matter in form after form as a 
continual search after a finality which in time and movement is 
not and cannot be reached, represents only the aspect the world 
shows to the physicist and to the senses In the eye of reason 
the full fruition of this desired finality is already and always 
attained, the actualization, invi.sible to the sen.ses, is achitnvd 
now and e\er, and is thus beyond the element of time This tran- 
scendent or abstract being ts that which the world of nature is 
alw'ays M’ekiug He is thought or intellect, the actuality, of which 
mosement is but the fragmentary attainment in successive instants 
of time. Such a mind is not in the theological sense a creator, yet 
the onward movement is not the .same as what some modern 
thinkers seem to mean by development For the perfect and abso- 
lute, the consummation of movement is not generated at any 
point in the process; it is an ideal end, ^hich guides the opera- 
tions of nature and do(*s not wait upon them for its achievement 
G(,d is the unchanging essence of the movement, and therefore 
its eternal cause 

A .spcnial application of this relation between the prior perfect, 
and the imperfect, which it influences, is found in the cloctrine 
of the connection of the abstract (transcendent) intellect with 
man This transcendent mind is sometimes connected with the 
moon, according to the theory of Aristotle, who assigned an im- 
perishable matter to the sphere beyOnd the sublunary, and in 
general looked upon the celestial orbs as living and intelligent 
Such an intellect, named active or pioductive .is bc'ing (he author 
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of the development of reason in man, is the permanent, eternal 
thouf?hl, which is the truth of the cosmic and physic.il movement 
It is in man that the physical or sensible passes most evidently 
into the metaphysical and rational. Humanity is the chosen 
vessel in which the light of the intellect is revealed; and so long 
as mankind lasts there must always be some individuals destined 
to receive this light. What seems from the material point of view 
to be the acquisition of learning, study and a moral hie, is trom 
the higher point of view the manifestation of the transcendent 
intellect in the individual. The preparation of the heart and 
faculties gives rise to a series of grades between the original pre- 
disposition and the full acquisition of actual intellect These 
grades in the main resemble those given by Avicenna But beyond 
these, Averroes claims as the highest bliss of the soul a union in 
this life with the actual intellect. The intellect, therefore, is one 
and continuous in all individuals, who differ only in the degree 
which their illumination has attained. Such was the Avcrroist 
doctrine of the unity of intellect — the eternal and universal nature 
of true intellectual life. By his interpreters it was transformed 
into a theory of one soul common to all mankind, and when thus 
corrupted conllicted not unreasonably with the doctrines of a 
future life, common to Islam and Christendom. 

Opponents of Averroism, — Averroes, rejected by his Muslim 
countrymen, found a hearing among the Jews, to whom Maimo- 
nides had shown the free paths of Greek speculation. In the cities 
of Languedoc and Provence, to which they had been driven by 
Spanish fanaticism, the Jews no longer used the learned Arabic, 
and translations of the works of Averroes became necessary. His 
writings became the text-book of Levi ben Gerson at Perpignan, 
and of Moses of Narbonne Meanwhile, before 1^50, Averroes 
became accessible to the Latin Schoolmen by means of versions, 
accredited by the names of Michael Scot and others. William of 
Auvergne is the first Schoolman who criticizes the doctrines 
of Averroes, not, however, by name Albertus Magnus and St. 
Thomas devote special treatises to an examination of the Averroist 
theory of the unity of intellect, which they labour to confute in 
order to csUblish the orthodoxy of Aristotle But as early as 
Aegidius Romanus (1247-13101, Averroes had been stamped as 
the patron of indifference to theologieal dogmas, and credited 
with the emancipation which was equally due to wider experience 
and the lessons of the Crusades. Theie had never been an absence 
of protest against the hierarchical doctrine. Bcrcngar of Tours 
(nth century) had struggled in that interest, and with Abelard, 
in the nth century, the revolt against authority in belief grew 
loud The dialogue between a Christian, a Jew and a philosopher 
suggested a comparative estimate of religions, and placed the 
natural religion of the moral law above all positive revelations. 
Nihilists and naturalists, who deified logic and science at the ex- 
pense of faith, were not unknown at Pans in the days of John 
of Salisbury. In such a critical generation the words of Averro- 
ism found willing cars, and pupils who outran their teacher. 
Paris became the centre of a sceptical society, which the decrees 
of bishops and councils, and the enthusiasm of the orthodox 
doctors and knights-errant of Catholicism, were powerless to ex- 
tinguish. At Oxford Averroes told more as the great commentator. 
In the clays of Roger Bacon he had become an authority. Bacon, 
placing him beside Aristotle and Avicenna, recommends the 
study of Arabic as the only way of getting the knowledge which 
bad versions made almost hopeless. In Duns Scotus, Averroes and 
Aristotle are the unecjualled masters of the science of proof; and 
he pronounces distinctly the separation between Catholic and 
philosophical truth, which became the watchword of Averroism. 
By the 14th century Averroism was the common leaven of philos- 
ophy; John Baconthorpe is the chief of Averroists, and Walter 
Burley has similar tendencies. 

Meanwhile Averroism had come to be regarded by the great 
Dominican school as the arch-enemy of the truth. When the 
Emperor Frederick II. con.sulted a Muslim free-thinker on the 
mysteries of the faith, when the phrase or legend of the “Three 
Impostors” presented in its most offensive form the scientific 
survey of the three laws of Moses, Christ and Mohammed, and 
when the characteristic doctrines of Averroes were misunder- 


stood, it soon followed that his name became the badge of the 
scoffer and the sceptic. What had begun with the subtle dis- 
putes of the universities of Pans, went on to the materialist 
teachers in the medical schools and the sceptical men of the world 
in the cities of northern Italy. The patricians of Venice and 
the lecturers of Padua made Averroism synonymous with doubt 
and criticism in theology, and with sarcasm against the hierarchy. 
Petrarch refuses to believe that any good thing can come out of 
Arabia, and speaks of Averroes as a mad dog barking against 
the Church. In works of contemporary art Averroes is at one 
lime the comrade of Mohammed and Antichrist; at another he 
lies with Arius and Sabellius, vanquished by the lance of St. 
Thomas. 

The School of Padua. — It was in the universities of north 
Italy that Averroism finally settled, and there for three centuries 
it continued as a stronghold of Scholasticism to resist the efforts 
of revived antiquity and of advancing science. Padua became 
the seat of Avcrroist Aristotelianism; and, when Padua was 
conquered by V'enice in 1405, the printers of the republic spread 
abroad the teaching of the professors in the university. As early 
as 1300, at Padua, Petrus Aponensis, a notable expositor of medi- 
cal theories, had betrayed a heterodoxy in faith; and John of 
Jandun, one of the pamphleteers on the side of Louis of Bavaria, 
was a keen follower of Averroes, whom he styles a “perfect and 
most glorious physicist.” Urbanus of Bologna, Paul of Venice 
(d. 1428), and Cajetanus de Thienis (i387-i4()5), established by 
their lectures and their discus.sions the authority of Averroes; 
and a long list of manuscripts rests in the libraries of Lombardy 
to witness the diligence of these writers and their successors. 
Even a lady of Venice, Cassandra Fedcle, in 1480, gained her 
laurels in defence of Averroist theses. 

W’lth Pietro Pomponazzi {q v ) in 1495, a brilliant epoch began 
for the school of Padua. Questions of permanent and present 
interest took the place of outworn scholastic problems. The dis- 
putants ranged themselves under the rival commentators, Alex- 
ander anri Averroes, and the immortality of the soul became the 
battle-ground of the two parties. Pomponazzi defended the Alcx- 
andrist doctrine of the utter mortality of the soul, whilst 
Agostmo Nifo (gv.), the Averroist, was entrusted by Leo X. 
with the task of defending the Catholic doctrine. The parties 
seemed to have changed when Averroism thus took the side of the 
Church; but the change was probably due to compulsion. Nifo 
had edited the works of Averroes (1495-97); but his expressions 
gave offence to the dominant theologians, and he had to save 
himself by distinguishing his personal faith from his editorial 
capacity. Alessandro Achillini, the persistent philosophical adver- 
sary of Pomponazzi, both at Padua and subsequently at Bologna, 
attempted, along with other moderate but not brilliant Averroists, 
to accommodate their philosophical theory with the requirements 
of Catholicism. It was this comparatively mild Averroism, re- 
duced to the merely explanatory activity of a commentator, which 
continued to be the official dogma at Padua during the i6th 
century. Its typical representative is Marc-Antonio Zimara (d. 
1552), the author of a reconciliation between the tenets of Aver- 
roes and those of Aristotle. 

Summary. — Meanwhile, in 1497, Aristotle was for the first 
time expounded in Greek at Padua. Plato had long been the 
favourite .study at Florence; and Humanists, like Erasmus, Ludo- 
vicus Vives and Nizolius, enamoured of the popular philosophy 
of Cicero and Quintilian, poured out the vials of their contempt 
on .scholastic barbarism with its “impious and thrice-accursed 
Averroes.” The editors of Averroes complain that the popular 
taste had forsaken them for the Greek. Nevertheless, while 
Fallopius, Vesalius and Galileo were claiming attention to their 
discoveries, G. Zabarella, Francesco Piccolomini (1520-1604) 
and Cesare Cremonini (1550-1631) continued the traditions of 
Averroism, not without changes and additions. Cremonini, the 
last of them, died in 1631, after lecturing 12 years at F'errara and 
40 at Padua. The great educational value of Arabian philosophy 
for the later schoolmen consisted in its making them acquainted 
with an entire Aristotle. At the moment when it seemed as if 
everything had been made that could be made out of tne frag- 
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ments of Aristotle, and the compilations of Capella, Cassiodorus 
and others, and when mysticism and scepticism seemed the only 
resources left for the mind, the horizon of knowledge was sud- 
denly widened by the acquisition of a complete Aristotle. Thus 
the mistakes inevitable in the isolated study of an imperfect 
Organon could not henceforth be made. The real bearing of old 
questions, and the meaninglessness of many disputes, were seen 
in the new conception of Aristotelianism given by the Metaphysics 
and other treatises. The former Realism and Nominalism were 
lifted into a higher phase by the principle of the universalizing 
action of intellect — Intellectus in jonnis agit nmversalttatem 
The commentaries of the Arabians in this respect supphed nutri- 
ment more readily assimilated by the pupils than the pure text 
would have been. 

Arabian philosophy, whilst it promoted the exegesis of Aris- 
totle and increased his authority, was not less notable as the 
source of the separation between theology and philosophy. Sjiccu- 
lalion fell on irreligious paths In many cases the heretical move- 
ment was due less to foreign example than to the indwelling tend- 
encies of the dominant school of realism. But it is not less certain 
that the very considerable freedom of the Arabians from theo- 
logical bias prepared the time when philosophy shook off its 
ecclesia.stical vestments. In the hurry of first terror, the Church 
struck Aristotle with the anathema launched against innovations 
in philosophy The provincial council of Paris in i20(), which 
condemned Amalricus and his followers, as well as David of 
Dinaiit’s works, forbade the study of Aristotle’s Natural Philos- 
ophy and the Commentaries In 1215 the same prohibition was 
repeated, specifying the Metaphysics and Physics, and the Com- 
mentaries by the Spaniard Mauritius (le, probably Averroes) 
Meanwhile Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, accepting 
the exegetical services of the Arabians, did their best to contro- 
vert the obnoxious doctrine of the Intellect, and to defend the 
orthodoxy of Aristotle against the unholy glos.ses of infidels But 
It is doubtful whether even they kept a.s pure from the infection 
of illegitimate doctrine as they supposed The tide meanwhile 
flowed in stronger and stronger In 1270 fitienne Tempier, bishop 
of Pari.s, supported by an assembly of theologians, anathematized 
13 propositions bearing the stamp of Arabian author.ship; but in 
1277 the same view.« and others more directly offenstive to Chris- 
tians and theologians had to be censured again Raymond Lully, 
in a dialogue with an infidel thinker broke a lance m support of 
the orthodox doctrine, and earned on a crusade against the Arabi- 
ans in every university; and a disciple of Thomas Aquinas drew 
up a list (be erroribus philnsophorum) of the several delusions 
and errors of each of the thinkers from Kindi to Averroes Strong 
in their conviction of the truth of Aristotelianism, the Arabians 
carried out their logical results in the theological field, and made 
the distinction of necessary and possible, of form and matter, 
the basis of conclusions in the most momentous questions They 
refused to accept the doctrine of creation because it conflicted 
with the explanation of forms as the necessary evolution of 
matter They denied the particular providence of God, because 
knowledge in the divine sphere did not descend to singulars They 
excluded the Deity from all direct action upon the world, and 
substituted for a cosmic principle the active intellect, — thus hold- 
ing a form of Pantheism But all did not go the same length in 
their divergence from the popular creed. 

The half-legendary accounts which attribute the introduction 
of Arabian science to Gerbert, afterwards Poiie Sylvester II , to 
Constantinus Africanus and to Adelard of Bath, if they have any 
value, refer mainly to medical science and mathematics. It was 
not till about the middle of the 12th century that under the 
patronage of Raymond, archbishop of Toledo, a society of trans- 
lators, with the archdeacon Dominicus Gundisalvi at their head, 
produced Latin versions of the Commentaries of Avicenna and 
GhaZali, of the Fons Vitae of Avicebron, and of several Aristo- 
telian treatises. The working translators were converted Jews, 
the best-known among them being Joannes Avendeath With 
this effort began the chief translating epoch for Arabic works 
Avicenna’s Canon of Medicine was first translated into Latjn by 
Gerard of Cremona (d. 1187), to whom versions of other medical 
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and astronomical works are due. The movement towards intro- 
ducing Arabian stience and philosophy into Europe, however, 
culminated under the patronage of the emperor Frederick II. 
(1212-50). Partly from superiority to the narrowness of his age, 
and partly in the interest ot his struggle with the Papacy, this 
Malleus eccU'siae Romanae drew to his court those savants whose 
pursuits were discouragc»i by the Church, and especially students 
111 the forbidden lore ot the Arabians. He is said to have j^ensioned 
Jew'i. for purposes of translation One ot the scholars to whom 
Frederick gave a welcome was Michael Scot, the first translator 
of Averroes. Scot had sojourned at Toledo about 1217, and had 
accomplished the versions of se\eral astronomical and physical 
treatises, mainly, if we believe Roger Bacon, by the labours of a 
Jew named Andrew But B.uon is apparently hypercritical in his 
estimate of the translators from the Arabic Another prot6g6 
of Frederick was Hermann the German (Alemannus), who. be- 
tween the yeais 124s and 1256, translated amongst other things 
a paraphrase of al-Farabi on the Rhetoric, and of Averroes on 
the Poetics and Ethics of Aristotle. Jewish scholars held an 
honourable place in transmitting the Arabian commentators to 
the schoolmen It was amongst them, especially in Maimonides, 
that Aiistolelianism found refuge after the light of philosophy 
was extinguished in Islam; and the Jewish family Ben-Tibbon 
were mainly instrumental in making Averroes known to southern 
France (See Jewish Philosophy ) 

B1UI.10C.RAP11Y. — S Monk, Milange\ de philosophic juive et arabe 
(i8sy) , E Renan, De Pfulosophta Penpatetica apud Syros (1853), and 
Avetroes et VAverroisme (pd ed , 1807), Am, Jourdain, Recherches 
(nl/ques sur I’dge et Vorigme des traductions latines d’Aristote (2’”c 
cd 1841) ; B, Haurcau, Philosophte srolustigue (1850), tome i. p, 359; 
K Vai hciot, ^co/e d’ llcuindne (184O-51), tome m p 85, Schmolders, 
Documenla philosopniae Arabum (Bonn, 1836), and Essai sur les 
notes phdosophiques chez les Arubes (1842), Shahrastani, History of 
Religious and Philosophical Sects, in German translation by Haar- 
brucker (Hallc, 1850-si) ; Dieterui, Streit zwischen Mensch und Thter 
(i8s8), and his other translations of the Encyclopaedia of the Brothers 
of Sincerity (18O1 to 1872) , T J de Boer, The History of Philosophy 
iH Islam (1Q03), K Pr.intl, Ceschichte der Logik (Leipzig, t8oi); 
Jin II, The Aral' Civilization (iQ2b) , and the Hustorics of Philosophy , 
also the hteratuie nndi r the biographies of philosophers mentioned. 

(W. Wax..; G. W. T.) 

ARABIAN SEA (anc. Mare Erythrcieum), the north-west 
section of the Indian ocean, bounded cast by India, north by 
Baluchistan and southern Persia, and west by Arabia and the 
“horn” of Africa It has two important branches — the Gulf of 
Aden, connecting with the Red sea through the Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandcb, and the Gulf of Oman, leading to the Persian Gulf 
The sea, long a centre of coastwise sailing, forms part of the 
chief highway between Europe and India. Its islands are few and 
insignificant, the chief being Socotra, off Somaliland, and the 
Lacc.idives. The coasts, save for the Indian shore between Bom- 
bay and Karachi, are steeply tilted and fall into deep water 

ARABIC ACID, also known as arahin and gummic acid, is 
the chief constituent of gum arabic. (See Gums.) It can be 
obtained as an amorphous precipitate by treating with alcohol an 
aqueou-s solution of gum arabic in the presence of hydrochloric 
acid It is soluble in water and insoluble in alcohol. Pure arabic 
acid, or \-arabinosic acid, C23H38022, differs from the naturally 
occurring gum acid which is a compound of arabinosic acid with 
the sugar residues, arabinan and galactan 

ARABICI, a religious sect originating about the beginning 
of the 3rd century, mentioned by Augustine (De Haeres, c. 
Ixxxiii.), and called also dvrjTospvxiTai (“mortal-souled”) by John 
of Damascus (De Haeres, c. xc.). Their distinctive doctrine was 
a form of Christian materialism, showing itself in the belief that 
the soul perished and was restored to life along with the body. 

ARABIC LANGUAGE. In the 7th and 8th centuries, Arab 
conquests and the expansion of Islam spread the Arabic language 
into many countries outside Arabia, and in some form or 
other It is spoken (sometimes, along with other languages) in 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Malta, north Africa, and 
in certain districts further south; e.g., in the Sudan, Nigeria, the 
western Sahara, and Zanzibar. Arabic was formerly spoken in 
Spain, which produced important contributions to Arabic litera- 
ture, in the Balearic islands and Sicily (up to (be end of the period 
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of Arab domination), in the island of Pantelleria, between Sicily 
and Tunis (up to the i8th century) and in Madagascar. 

Even in Arabia itself the Arabic language exhibits dialectic dif- 
ferences, and such variations are still more marked m countries 
more remote from the land of its origin But the written language 
has almost invariably conformed to that type which has been con- 
veniently denominated as elassital Arabu, tharaiterized by an ex- 
(laordinury richness of vocabulary and the logical, systematic 
iharacter ot its grammatical structure 
Alphabet.— The Arabic alphabet consists of aS letteis (For 
pronunciation, see W 11 T (.biirdner, 77 rc Phonctus of Arabic, 
HJ2S ) To these may be added ’ (hamza), the glottal stop (For a 
di.sfussion of the divergent theories on hamz.i, see C Landberg, 
Glossaire Datjnois, p 1,744, ■>77 * ) 

Roots. — Most Arabic words (except those of foreign origin) 
can be traced back to a triliteral root; some words are considered 
to be derived from roots of two consonants only (t;. Th Noldeke. 
Neue Beitrdge znr scmtHschen Sprui/iwtsscnsifiafl, pp 109-178. 
1910). By combining these consonants with certain other letters, 
the original idea associated with the root can be modified in such 
a manner that the three letters of the root (provided that one or 
more of them is neither hamza, waw nor ya) can in most cases be 
clearly recognized; e , from the root KTIi “write.” w'e have 
KaTaBnd “we wrote,” uaKTuBn “we will write,” KdTiB*"^ “writ- 
ing. a writer,” KiT(lB‘*" “a book," maKTaB'^"^ “a place of wiitmg, 
a school,” muKTtB'"' “a teacher of writing,” taKal'aBd “they tw'o 
corresponded with one another,” astaKTiBn “I will ask (him) to 
write,’’ U'n KtaTaBa “and he got his name written down (in the 
register)," KtiTTaB''"^ “scribes," mitKaTaBat'''^ “correspond- 
ence,’’ etc 

Verbs. — The Arabic vc'rb has only two tenses: Perfect and 
Imperfect 

The Perfect tense of the Indicative of the Active of the simple 
verb, formed from the root QTL (meaning “kill”), is as follows. 
Sing Dual Pluial 

^ m. qatala qatald ^ qatalu 

f. qatnial qatalata qatalna 

j m qatallu J qnlaltumd qalallum 

i. qatalli \ qataltunna 

I mf. qalaltu ‘qatalna 

In some verbs (generally intransitiv’e) the vowel following the 
second radical is i, in others (always intransitive) it 
The Imperfect Indicative Active tense, from the same root, is 
Sing Dual Plural 

3 m. yaqtiilu vaqtuldni yaqtulfoia 

f taqtulu taqluldni yaqtnhia 

2 m taqtulu j taqiuluni taqtuluna 

f. taqtulimi ( taqlulmi 

I m f. aqtulu naqtulu 

If the vowel following the second radical in the Perfect is i, 
that of the Imperfect is generally a; if this vowel in the Perfect is 
n, that of the Imperfect is invariably u 
The Arabic verb has in the Active five moods, viz , the Indica- 
tive (both Perfect and Imperfect), the Subjunctive and Apoco- 
pated (Imperfect only), the Imperativ^c (having a special lorm) 
and the Energetic (both Apocopated and Imperative) 

The Perfect and Imperfect Passive differ from the correspond- 
ing tenses of the Active in that the first radical of the Pertect is 
always followed by u and the second radical by i; while in the 
Imperfect the prefixes take n and the second radical a. The Pas- 
sive has the same moods as the Active, with the exception of the 
Imperative and the Energetic of the Imperative, the Apocopated 
being used instead 

The meaning ot the simple verb may be modified in various 
ways by the addition of one or more letters to the root, and thus 
14 derived conjugations may be formed. The commonest of these 
and of the changes of meaning they imply are as follows: — II, by 
doubling the medial consonant of the root the meaning is intensi- 
fied (e.< , KaSaRa “he broke.” KaSSaRa “he smashed"); or an 
intransitive verb becomes tran.sitive (e g , FaRiHa “he was glad,” 
FaRRaHd “he gladdened”) ; or a transitive verb becomes doubly 
transitive (eg, UaMaLa “he carried.” HaMMaLa “he made to 
carry”) III adds d after the first radical, with the idea of rec- 


iprocity or effort (e g , KaTaBa “he wrote,” KdTaBa “he cor- 
rcsijonded with,” GhaLaBa “he overcame,” GhdLaBa “he tried to 
overcome”), IV prefixes hamza, with a causative meaning {e.g., 
JaLaSa “he sat,” 'aJLaSa “he made to sit”). V (ta f-ll, e g , 
taKaSSaRa “it is smashed”) and VI (ta-j-III, eg., laKdTaBd 
“they are in correspondence with one another”) and VIT (n-j-I, 
eg., wa nKaSaRa "and it is broken") and VIII {ta inserteil 
between the first and second radicals, e g., FaRaQa “he divided,” 
wa FtaRaQa “and it went asunder") commonly e.xpress a state or 
condition. IX doubles the third radical and is used chiefly of 
colours and defects (e g , wa SFaRRa “and it is yellow”) X 
(5^-f I, eg, Gha Faka “he pardoned,” wa sta — Fara “and he 
asked for pardon”) has a variety of meanings — ^asking for, re- 
flexive, denominative, etc Conjugations XI to XV are com- 
paratively rare 

These forms of the simple verb undergo modifications if the 
second and third radiuils are identical, or one of the radicals is 
hamza or W or Y 

Articles. — There are two articles: (1) definite I “the” (origi- 
nally a demonstrative pronoun, “this, that"); at the beginning of 
.1 sentence al, and always so written, except after (he preposition 
It “for,” and (2) indefinite n “a, an,” affixed to the end of a noun, 
etc.; e g , It I mahki “for the king”; li mahkin “for a king ” 

Nouns. — ^Thcre are two declensions of nouns in the singular: 
(i) triptote, u (nom ), z (gen ),a (acc ) ; (2) diptotc, u (nom ), a 
(gen. and acc ), the latter never takes the indefinite article and 
conforms to (i) when determined by the definite article or by a 
following genitive. There are terminations for the dual and plural 
But the idea of plurality is more often e,xpresse(l by means of 
singular collective nouns, among which are the so-called “broken 
plurals," of which there are 19 varieties, each as.sociated with some 
one or moie iorms of the singular noun 

Gender. — ^'I'here are two genders only, masc and fern. (For 
the theories on the origin ol gender, v. A. J Wensinck, Some 
aspects of gender in the Semitic languages; 1927) 

Numerals. — The uirdinal numbers (with the exception of the 
first tw'o, which are adjectives) are all substantives and are fol- 
lowed, from 3 to 10, by the genitive of the broken plural (where 
po.ssible) and take the fern, form when the objects numbered are 
masc, and vice versa — from 11 to 99, by the acc. sing.; 100 
and 1,000 by the gen sing 

Dialects. — It is not possible here to give an account of the dia- 
lectical peculiarities of the different local varieties of Arabic, but 
details may be found m regaid to the more important of these in 
the grammars enumerated below: — Egypt: W. II. T. Gairdner, 
Egyptian colloquial Arabic (1926); J S. Willmore, The spoken 
Arabic of Egypt (1905); D C. Phillolt and A. Powell, Manual of 
Ei’yptian Aiabic (192C)), Syria and Palestine: G. R Driver, A 
grammar of the colloquial Arabic of Syria and Palestine (1925) ; 
H H Spoor and E N Haddad, Manual of Palestinian Arabic 
(1909); Mesopot.imia J Van Ess, The Spoken Arabic of Meso- 
potamia (191;); A Socin, Der arabische Dialekt von Mo^ul und 
Mardin (1904); Algeria. A. G. P. Martin, Metliode dMucttve, 
d'arabe nord~afncain (1919); Morocco. M Gaudcfroy-Dcmom- 
byncs et L. Mercier, Manuel d’urabe marocam (1913); Nigeria. 
G. L. Lethem, Colloquial Arabic, Shuwa dialect of Bunin, Nigeria, 
and of the region of Lake Chad (1920); Tunis: J Clermont, 
L'arabe Parle lunisien (1909); Sudan. A Worsley, Sudanese 
Grammar (1925); S. Iliilelson, Sudan Arabic, an English- Arabic 
vocabulary (1925); Malta: H. Stumme, Maltesisihe Studien 
(1904) 

UtuLiOGRAPHV— W Wright, Grammar of the Arabic Language 
(1896) ; H. Reckendorl, Die syntakiisrhrn Verhaltnisse des Arabtsihen 
(1898); J B Bclot, C'oMr? pratique de langue arabe (1902) ; Socin- 
Brockclraann, Arabische Grammatik (1909). (T. W. A ) 

ARABIC LITERATURE begins with the poems and prov- 
erbs of the northern Arabs of the 5th and 6th centuries after 
Christ. Of written literature, prior to the redaction of the Koran, 
nothing is known 

PRE ISLAMIC POETRY 

The origins of Arabian poetry can only be guessed at. Poets 
to whom the earliest pieces are attributed already exhibit a fully- 
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developed art. Their poems are couched in elaborate metres, of 
which 1 6 in all were recognized when the metrical system was 
eventually standardized in the 8th century by Khalil ibn Ahmad 
(q.v.). The historical development of these metres from a simple 
iambic measure has yet to be elucidated; some were possibly of 
recent introduction, due to foreign influences, in Khalil’s time. 
In all the verse is divided into equally-balanced halves, and the 
same rhyme is retained at the end of each verse throughout the 
poem. The rule that every verse should form an organic whole 
gives a certain jerkiness to the poem, making it easy to displace 
lines and to extract choice passages for inclusion in anthologies. 
The poetic language was that of the desert Arabs, somewhat 
standardized and amplified by dialect variations. This language 
became, under the influence of the Koran, the standard language 
of all later Arabic literature, and its excessive richness led in 
time to the compilation of commentaries and lexicons. 

In form and content the poems fall into two groups. On (he 
one hand are the occasional poems, of from two to 29 lines, called 
out principally by the emotions of war or revenge. iPraise of his 
own tribe and satire of its enemies were indeed The original 
functions of the primitive poe^* (slid‘ir, i e , “kenner” or medi- 
cineman). An important place is taken by elegies, for which a 
number of poetesses, not4bly Khansa^((7 v ), are specially famed 
Distinct from these poems is the elaborate ode {qasidq) of from 
60 to 100 lines. In this form there is a regular siheme, which is 
followed whatever the subject of the poem. In the opening verses 
(called the nasib) the poet is supposed to be on a journey. He 
halts with his companions at a cleserted camping-ground, who-io 
mouldering traces recall the memory of an ancient passion, and 
tells of his love and the sorrow of parting After this .section he 
continues his journey and describes his camel or horse, comparing 
it to some wild animal of the desert. The natural descriptions or 
accounts of the chase introduced in this connection often form 
the most attractive part ot the poem. His journey at last lead'^ 
up to the occasion of the poem, which may be praise of his tribe 
or of his own gallantry, descriptions of camp or desert life (such 
as a storm), or most frequently panegyric of some patron in 
whose honour the poem has been composed, and from whom the 
poet expects a reward It may well occasion surprise that a 
volume of poetry so uniform, so artistic within its limit.., and of 
a metrical regularity rarely violated in .spite of the complex 
meties, should have been produced by the poverty-stricken and 
predatory inhabitants of a barren country. 

Transmission. — The oral transmission of these compositions 
over a period of from 150 to 250 years, or even longer, was car- 
ried out by a class of professional reciters {rdwis), amongst 
whom many of the most famous poets were numbered. The 
powers of memory with which the reciters are credited are re- 
markable, but even on the most favourable view it must be 
allowed that the poems thus preserved were liable to suffer 
mutilations, omissions and transpositions. The divergences in 
the text of many ancient poems are very great, and frequently 
portions of different poems are found pieced together. Unfor- 
tunately several of the most famous rawis, especially two of 
those who first undertook the writing down of the early poems 
in the 8th century, Hammad ar-Rawiya {q v.) and Khalaf al- 
Ahmar, are suspected of dealing in the most arbitrary manner 
with their material, and roundly declared to be clever forgers. 
On these and other grounds the authenticity of much so-called 
pre-Islamic poetry is open to serious question, and some scholars 
even reject the whole or all but a small portion outright.^ 

Diwins. — The poems attributed to the early bards have come 
down to us in two kinds of collections. VVe have on the one hand 
many diivdns, or collected poetical works, of individual poets, and 
in particular of all the principal bards, Amru’ul-Qais, Tarafa, 
Zu hair, Na bigha, ‘Ajqama, A'sha and Labid {sre under each 
separately, and^Below under Mn^allaqdt) In addition the diwdns 

^See Ahlwardt, Bemerkungen uher die Aechtkeit der alien Arabischen 
Gedichte (Greifswald 1872) ; Lyall, Introduction to the Mujaddaliydt 
{see below) ; Margoliouth in journal of Royal Asiatic Society, July 
1925* 417-449; and (in Arabic) Taha Husain, Fi’l-adab al-j^hill 
(Cairo, 1927). 
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of several minor poets have been edited, Lyall’s edition of 
‘Abid ibn Abras (London, 1913) deserving special mention, 
and one tribal diwdn, that of the tribe Hudhail. Among the 
many poets of whom only a few pieces survive two robber-poets 
and outlaws, Ta’abbata Sharra and Shanfara, are specially cele- 
brated, and the poems attributed to them, whether genuine or not, 
breathe in magnificent language a courage and hardihood rarely if 
ever equalled in any literature. Along with the work of the desert 
poets some interesting relics have come down of a different class 
of poetry. The Christian ‘Adi ibn Zaid, a townsman of ^ira 
{q.v.), wrote wine-songs as well as “graver verse. There were 
Jewish poets, of whom Samau’al ibn ‘Adiya is the best-known. 
Controversy still rages over the religious poems attributed to 
Umayya ibn abi's-Salt, which bear u remarkable resemblance to 
passages in the Koran, though Umayya rejected Mohammed’s 
mission. Of the other poets contemporary with the Prophet, the 
diwdn of Hassan ibn Thahit, Mohammed’s “court-poet,” is inter- 
esting from that circumstance, and a panegyric addres.sed to him 
by Ka‘b ibn Zuhair (known from its opening words as Bdnat 
Su'dd) is one of the most celebrated of Arabic qasidas. 

Anthologies. — The second category consists of collections or 
anthologies, of which three, the Mu'ojlaqdt, the Ilamdsa and the 
Mufaddaliydt, arc held in special favour. 

Al-Mn‘allaqdt is the title of a group of seven pre-Islamic odes. 
The name signifies “the suspended,” the traditional explanation 
being that the.se poems were hung up by the Arabs in or on the 
Ka‘ba at Mecca. But this legend must be entirely rejected, as a 
pure fabrication based on the name, which was taken in its literal 
sense The selection of the seven poems is ascribed, with much 
probability, to Hammad ar-Rawiya, in the 8th century a.d. His 
collection appears to have consisted of the same seven poems 
which are found in modern editions, composed respectively by 
Amru’ul-Qais, Tarafa, Zuhair, Labid, ‘Antara ibn Shaddad, ‘Amr 
ibn Kulthum, and Harith ibn Hilliza, ^o which later scholars 
appended three other poems, one each of Nabigha, A'sha, and 
‘Abid ibn Abra'^. The lives of lhe.se ten poets were spread over a 
period of more th in 100 years The earliest was Amru’ul-Qais 
{q V ), regarded by many as the most illustrious of Arabian poets. 
He was a scion of the royal house of the tribe Kinda, which lost 
its power in the year 521). ‘Abid ibn Abra-j was a contemporary 
of Amru’ul-Qais, and belonged to the enemies of Kinda, the 
Banu Asad The MnUillaqo of ‘Amr hurls defiance at the king of 
Hira, ‘Amr ibn Mundhir (554-568), who was afterwards slain 
by the poet. The same prince is addressed by Harith in his 
Mu‘allaqa, and a few satirical verses directed against him by 
Tarafa have been preserved. The productive period of ‘Antara, 
Zuhair and ‘Alqama is probably to be placed in the end of the 
0th century, which is certainly the date of Nabigha (q v ) The 
poem of A'sha contains an allusion to the battle of Dhu Qar, in 
which a Persian force was defeated by the tribe Bakr between 
O04 and 610. Labid (q v ) is the only one of the ten who em- 
braced Islam, (hough his Mu'allaqa, like almost all his other 
poetical works, belongs to the pagan period The Mu‘allaqdt 
represent almost every type of ancient Arabian poetry in its 
excellences and its weaknesses. In order rightly to appreciate 
them we must translate ourselves into the world of the Badawin 
and seek to realize the peculiar conditions of his life, together with 
the views and thoughts arising from these conditions. In the 
Mu'allaqa of Tarafa we are repelled by a long, anatomically 
exact description of his camel, but such a description had an 
extraordinary charm of its own in a society where every man was 
a perfect connoisseur on this subject. In the Mu'allaqas of ‘Amr 
md Harith we can read the haughty spirit of the powerful chief- 
tains, boastfully celebrating the splendours of their tribe. The 
song of Zuhair contains the practical wisdom of a sober man of 
the world. The other poems are fairly typical examples of the 
customary qasida, and bring before us the various phases of 
Badawin life 

Al-Hanidsa is an anthology compiled by the poet Abu Tam- 
mam {q v.) about 836 ad., from, it is said, the materials con- 
tained in the library of a citizen of Hamadhan, The collection is 
so called from the opening book, containing poems descriptive 
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of constancy and valour in battle, patient endurance of calamity, 
steadfastness in seeking vengeance, manliness under reproach and 
temptation, all which qualities make up the attribute called by 
the Arabs hamdsa. It consists of ten books, containing in all 884 
poems or fragments, divided as follow: (i) Gallantry (Hamdsa), 
261 pieces; (2) Dirges, 169 pieces; (3) Manners, 54 pieces; (4) 
The Beauty and Love of Women (Nasib), 139 pieces; (5) Satires, 
80 pieces; (6) Hospitality and Panegyric, 143 pieces; (7) Mis- 
cellaneous Descriptions, 3 pieces; (8) Journeying and Drowsi- 
ness, 9 pieces; (9) Pleasantries, 38 pieces; (ro) Dispraise of 
Women, 18 pieces. The first two books together make up more 
than half the bulk of the work The poems are for the most part 
fragments selected from longer pieces, though a number are 
probably entire They are taken from the works of Arab poets of 
all periods down to that of Abu Tammam himself, but chiefly of 
the poets of the pre-Islamic time and of the ist century of 
the Hijra (622-719) Many of the poems belong to the class 
of extempore or occasional utterances, as distinguished from 
qasidas. While the latter abound with comparisons and long 
descriptions, in which the skill of the poet is exhibited with much 
art and ingenuity, the poems of the Hamdsa are short, direct, and 
for the most part free from comparisons.!^ It is due probably to 
the fact that Abu Tarnmam preferred this style of composition 
for his collection that he has chosen hardly anything from the 
works of the most famous poets. The fragments in the fourth 
book, however, are generally taken from the opening verses of 
qu^idas, or alternatively from the productions of the school of 
erotic poetry of the early Islamic period. The worth of the 
Hamdsa as a store-house of ancient legend, of faithful detail re- 
garding the usages of the pagan time and early simplicity of the 
Arab race, can hardly be exaggerated. The high level of excel- 
lence which is found in its selections, both as to form and matter, 
is remarkable, and caused it to be said that Abu Tammam dis- 
played higher qualities as a poet in his choice of extracts than in 
his own compositions. What strikes us chiefly is its exceeding 
truth and reality, its freedom from artificiality, the evident first- 
hand experience which the singers possessed of all which they 
sang. It has the true stamp of the heroic time, of its cruelty and 
wantonness as of its strength and beauty. 

When “the Hamdsa" is spoken of, that of Abfl Tammam, as 
the first and most famous of the name, is meant, but several col- 
lections of a similar kind, also called Hamdsa, exist, the best- 
known of which is the Hamdsa of Buhturi (q.v.). 

The Mujaddallydt is an anthology of poems named after 
Mufaddal ibn Ya‘la, of the tribe Dabba, who compiled it for the 
instruction of the future caliph Mahdi, between 762 and 784. It 
has recently been edited and translated by Lyall (Oxford, 1921) 
Mufaddal was a careful and trustworthy collector both of texts 
and traditions, and is prai.sed by all authorities on Arabian his- 
tory and literature as in this respect greatly the suiaerior of 
Hammad and Khalaf. The collection, which in its present form 
contains 126 pieces of verse, long and short, is of the highest 
importance as a record of the thought and poetic art of Arabia 
in the time immediately preceding the rise of Islam. Almost all 
the poets represented belong to the days of “the Ignorance,” and 
though a certain number of those born in paganism accepted 
Islam, their work bears few marks of the new faith. The ancient 
virtues — hospitality to the guest and the poor, profuse expendi- 
ture of wealth, valour in battle, faithfulness to the cause of the 
tribe — are the theme of praise; wine and games of chance, for- 
bidden by Islam, are celebrated by poets who professed them- 
selves converts; and if there is no mention of the old idolatry, 
there is also little spirituality in the outlook on life. The 126 
pieces are distributed between 68 poets, and the work represents 
a gathering from the compositions of those who were called 
mugillnn “those of whom little has survived,” in contrast to tb<^ 
famous poets whose works had been collected into diwdns. At tlvt 
same time many of them are extremely celebrated, and among 
the pieces selected by Mufaddal several reach a very high level 
of excellence. A remarkable feature of the work is the insertion 
of ten pieces by Muraqqish the Elder, a poet who is assigned to 
the end of the sth century a.d. It is probable that the compiler 


set down all that he could gather of this ancient bard, and that 
his interest in him was chiefly due to his antiquity. The 
Mufaddaliydt differs from the Hamdsa in being a collection of 
complete odes, while the latter is an anthology of brilliant pas- 
sages, selected for their interest or effectiveness. It is, of course, 
not the case that all the poems are complete; many are mere 
fragments, and even in the longest there are often gaps, but 
Mufaddal evidently set down all that he could collect of a poem, 
and did not, like Abu Tammam, pick out only the best portions. 
We are thus presented with a view of the literature of the age 
which is much more characteristic and comprehensive than that 
given in the Hamdsa and enables us to form a better judgment of 
the general level of poetic achievement. 

In addition to these anthologies, numerous excerpts are con- 
tained in the works of later compilers, notably the Book of 
Poetry and Poets of Ibn Qutaiba (q.v ), the ‘Iqd al-Farid of 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (q.v.), and the greatest work of this kind, the 
Kitdb al~Aghdni (“Book of Songs”) of Abu'l-Faraj (q v.). 

(C J. L ; Th N ; H. A. R. G ) 

POST-ISLAMIC POETRY 

Umayyad Period. — During the ist century after Mohammed 
there was little change in the general character of Arabic poetry. 
The four outstanding poets were Akhtal (q v.), Farazdaq (q v ), 
Jarir (q.v.), and Dhu'r-Rumma (e^. Macartney, Oxford, 1919) 
In the work of the last-named it is already obvious that the qa§ida 
is becoming a stereotyped and archaic exercise. In the partisan 
feuds which still rent, though on a wider scale, the Arab world, 
both major and minor poets carried on the traditions of tribal 
panegyric and satire. Yet at the same time, the new conditions 
of city life, both in the conquered lands and in the now metro- 
politan cities of Arabia, brought about a change in Arab manners 
and pursuits, which led to the rise of new modes in poetry. The 
love-lyric was established as an independent art by ‘Omar ibn 
Abi Rabi‘a of Mecca and his fellow-countryman Jamil. Simul- 
taneou.sly a sort of Platonic love became the theme of several 
poetic romances associated with the tribe of Udhra, and attribut- 
ed to various poets and poetes.ses, of whom the most famous are 
Majnun BanI ‘Amir and Laila. The poems of the Caliphs Yazid 
1 (680-683) and Walid II. (743-744) were the precursors of 
the wine-songs and hunting-poems of the next period. An attempt 
to remodel the qasida in the freest of Arabic metres, the iambic 
rajaz, was made by ‘Ajjaj and his son Ru‘ba. Although the ex- 
periment failed, the rajaz metre was retained for impromptus and 
long descriptive poems. 

^Abbasid Period. — While it is still an open question how far 
Persian influences contributed to these developments, there can 
be no doubt that the Persian atmosphere of the court of Baghdad 
after the establishment of the ‘Abbasid caliphs in 750 strongly 
favoured the new tendencies, which reached their apogee in Abu 
Nuwas (q.v ) and a brilliant company of poets contemporary 
with him. Henceforward Arabic poetry flows in a number of 
channels. The exponents of the classical tradition, such as Buh- 
turi (q.v.), continued to imitate the subjects, mannerisms, and 
metres of the old desert poetry, with but one modification, the 
substitution for the old imaginative phrases of rhetorical tropes ’ 
(badt‘), a fashion set by Muslim ibn Walid (d. 803), followed by 
Abu Tammam, and carried to the verge of excess by Mutannabl. 
On the other hand the school of Abu Nuwas used metres with 
much greater freedom and excelled in anacreontic and occa- 
sional verse. Even for this later period the text or authenticity 
of many poems is far from certain. The only diwan hitherto pub- 
lished in a critical edition is that of a comparatively unimportant 
poet, al-Wa’wa of Damascus (d. 988; ed. Kratchkowsky, Petro- 
grad (Leningrad), 1914, with a valuable introduction on the 
poetic art of the post-Islamic period). Generally speaking, the 
poets sought less after depth and originality than elegance in ex- 
pression and brilliance in metaphor, and the polished and delicate 
productions of the later writers, such as Baha ad-DIn Zuhair 
(d, 1258), recall in some measure English 17th century and 
Augustan verse. Nevertheless there were some who struck out 
new paths; Abu'l-‘Atahiya (d. 828), whose moralUing verse is 
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expressed in unaffected popular language; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (d 869), 
the author of a long historical poem and of other brilliant and 
original verse; Abu'l-‘Ala Ma'arri (g.v.), in whose Luzwniydt 
Arabic poetry touches its deepest human note; and the mystical 
poets Ibn ‘Arab! {q.v.) and Ibn Fari<^ {q.v.). 

Western Poetry. — In Spain and the West, Arabic poetry at 
first continued along traditional lines, represented by Ibn Hani 
of Seville (d. 973). In the following century Ibn Rashiq 
of Qayrawan (d. 1070), Ibn Zaydun of Cordova (d. 1071), 
Mu'tamid, king of Seville (d. 1095) and his wazir Ibn ‘Ammar 
(d 1078), with whom was associated also the most famous of the 
Arab poets of Sicily, Ibn Hamdis, were the principal among a 
galaxy of poets who released themselves from the old conventions, 
and made their verse a vehicle of self-expression. A still greater 
breach with tradition was the rise of strophic verse, w'hich the 
stronger conservative inlluences had hitherto succeeded in re- 
pressing in the East. In Spain strophic verse took the form called 
mtmashshah (“the girdled”), marked by internal rhymes with a 
rhyming refrain. Though it was practically confined to erotic 
verse, it made great strides; on the one hand it exercised a strong 
influence on the nascent Provencal poetry, while in the other di- 
rection it reached Egypt at the end of the 12th century 
and rapidly took root there. Several other popular forms of 
strophic verse were invented about the same time or shortly after, 
of which one, the zajal, in the colloquial language, was raised to 
literary rank by the troubadour Ibn Quzman (d 1160).^ 

The number of anthologies of the later poetry is very large. 
Many were devoted to special genres, especially wine-songs, 
amongst those of more general scope the most noteworthy arc the 
Yatlmat ad~Dahr of Tha'alibi (qv); the Qald’id al-Iqydn of 
Fath b. Khaqan (d 1134), a brilliant anthology of Spanish- 
Araliic verse; and the Khizdmt al~Adab of 'Abd al-Qadir of 
Baghdad (d. 1682), professedly a commentary on the verses cited 
in an earlier work on grammar. 

BELLES-LETTRES 

The growing refinement of social life in the 8th and 9th cen- 
turies is reflected in the rise of a prose literature intended to 
entertain the reading public, supply the elements of polite edu- 
cation (adab), and convey moral instruction in a palatable form. 
The earliest books of this class were the translations by Ibn 
Muqaffa' (d. 760) of two old Persian works on manners, and of 
the Fables of Bidpai (q.v ), under the name of KalUa wa-Dimna 
The last work has ever since been regarded as a classic. The de- 
velopment of the essay, a medley of citations and reminiscence*- 
from poetry, history, traditions, etc., was due to the genius of 
Jahiz {q.v.). Its contents were more systematically organized 
by Ibn Qutaiba {q.v.), especially in his *Uyun al-Akkbdr, which 
was the model for the most famous work of its kind, the 'Iqd 
d-Farid of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi ), of Cordova. In the follow- 
ing century the Faraj ba‘d ash-Shtdda and Nishwdr al-Muhddara 
of Tanukhi (d. 994; latter ed. Margoliouth, London, 1921) mark 
the growing predominance of the anecdote. Of the numerous 
later works of this chss the most famous is the Miistatraf of 
Abshihi (d. 1446). 

With the introduction of rhyming prose {saj') Arabic belles- 
lettres reached their most characteristic form. The credit for this 
step is given to Abu Bakr Khwarizmi (d. 1002), who.se Letters 
in this style set a fashion followed amongst others by Hamadhani 
{q.v.) and Abu’l-‘Ala. Hamadhani was also the creator of the 
Maqdnta or “Assembly,” than which probably no more elaborate 
literary exercise has ever been conceived. The central figure of 
the Maqdmdt is always a witty vagabond, who in various as- 
semblies of scholars puts all his rivals to shame by his wit, elo- 
quence, scholarship and poetic gift. The most famous Maqdmdt 
are those of Hariri {q.v.). 

The last class of works which may be included under this head- 
ing are the popular romances and story-cycles which found their 

'On Ibn Quzman and the relations between Arabic and Provencal 
poetry see Ribera, Discurso leido ante la Real Academia Espanola 
(Madrid, 1912). 
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way from the most diverse sources into Arabic literature. Of 
these works of entertainment the most familiar are the Thousand 
and one Nights {q.v., see also Sindbad the Sailor), and a col- 
lection of fables related to those of Aesop and ascribed to Luqman 
{q.v.). The historical romances are dealt with in the following 
section. (H A. R O ) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Historical Composition. — The early Arabic historians differ 
from all others m the unique form of their compositions. Each 
event is related in the words of eye-witnesses or contemporaries, 
transmitted to the final narrator through a chain of intermediate 
reporters, each of whom passed on the original report to his suc- 
cessor. Often the same account is given in two or more slightly 
divergent forms, which have come down through different chains 
of reporters. Often, too, one event or one important detail is 
told in several ways on the iiasis of several contemporary state- 
ments transmitted to the final narrator through distinct lines of 
tradition. The writer, therefore, exercises no independent criti- 
cism except as regards the choice of authorities, and sometimes 
he states which of several accounts seems to him the best A 
second type is that in which an author combines the different 
traditions into one continuous narrative, but prefixes a statement 
as to the lines of authorities used or followed. In this case the 
writer recurs to the first method, already described, only when 
the different traditions are greatly at variance with one another. 
In yet a third type of history the old method is entirely for.saken, 
and we have a continuou.s narrative only occasionally interrupted 
by a citation of the authority for some particular point. But the 
principle still is that what has been well said once need not be told 
again m othei words. The writer, therefore, keeps as close as he 
can to the letter of his sources, so that quite a late writer often 
reproduces the very words of the first narrator. 

The appearance of the Prophet with the great changes that 
ensued, the conquests that made the Arabs loids of half the civi- 
lized world, suiiplied a vast store of new matter for relations. 
Thus it came about that at Madina, where the Prophet had lived 
so long, and where his first successors and the majority of his 
companions continued to live, a school was gradually formed, 
where the chief part of the traditions about Mohammed and the 
rise of Islam took a form more or less fixed, supplemented by the 
traditions of various provincial schools. Thus by the end of the 
I St century of Islam many die tat a were already in circulation. 

Early Compilations. — In the 2nd century (719-816) real 
books began to be composed. The materials were supplied in the 
tirst place by oral tradition, in the second by the dictata of older 
scholars, and finally by various kinds of documents, such as 
treaties, letters, collections of poetry, and genealogical lists. The 
oldest extant history is the biography of the Prophet by Ibn 
Ishaq {q.v.), at least in the revision of Ibn Hisham {q v.). This 
work is generally trustw'orthy, though in dealing with Moham- 
med’s early life and the story of his ancestors it is mixed with 
tables and illustrated by spurious verses. A second life of the 
Propliet, by Ibn ‘Oqba (d. 758), exists only in fragments. We 
fortunately possess the Book of the Campaigns of the Prophet 
by Waqidi {q v) and tht; important Book of Classes of his dis- 
ciple Ibn Sa‘d {q v ) Waciidi had much more copious materials 
than Ibn Ishaq, and though he gives way much more to a popu- 
lar and sometimes romancing style of treatment, the additional 
details he supplies set various events before us in a clearer light. 
The monographs of Abu Mikhnaf (d. 748) and Mada’inI (d: 840) 
arc known only by excerpts contained in the works of later 
writers. A just estimate of the relative value of the historians 
can only be reached by careful comparison in detail. This has 
been essayed by Briinnow in his study on the Kharijites in which 
the conclusion is reached that Abu Mikhnaf and Mada'inl are 
both well-informed and impartial. Of the other early sources, 
the narratives of Sayf b Omar have been thoroughly ex- 
amined by Wellhausen, and found to be inferior in accuracy. 
Along with these should be mentioned Abu ‘Ubaida {qv), and 
Azraqi, whose excellent History of Mecca was the first of many 
histories of the Holy cities. A further inifiortanl point to notice 
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in the 2nd century is that in it Persians began to take part in the 
creation of Arabic historical literature. Ibn Muqaffa' translated 
the great Book of Persian Kings, and others followed his example 
Xabari and his contemporaries preserve to us a good deal of the 
information about Persian history transmitted through such 
translations. 

General Histories. — The 3rd century (816-913) was far 
more productive than the 2nd in general works, in addition to 
monographs and works on special branches by various authors 
Ya'qub! (<7 v.) wrote a short general history of much value and 
Ibn Qutaiba {q v.) a useful Handbook of History Both are sur- 
passed by Baladhuri {q.v.), the author of a valuable narrative of 
The Arab Conquests and a large genealogical history of the Arabs. 
All these histories are more or less thrown into the shade by the 
great Annals of Tabari (q v ), whose fame has never faded from 
his own day to ours As a literary composition they do not rank 
very high, nevertheless the value of the book is very great The 
author’s selection of traditions is usually happy, and the most 
‘mportant episodes are treated with most fulness of detail. The 
Annals soon came to be dealt with in various ways. They were 
published in shorter form, with the omission of names of author- 
ities and many poetical citations; on the other hand some inter- 
polations were made, one in the author’s lifetime and perhaps 
by his own hand, and many later writers added supplements. 
Miskawayh (or Ibn Miskawayh, d. 1030), the first writer to 
compose a general history as an organic structure with the aim 
of displaying its human and instructive aspects, drew almost 
entirely on Tabari down to 907; the two final volumes (Amedroz 
and Margoliouth, Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate, Oxford, 
1920-21) contain original material and show him to be a writer of 
talent. In 963 an abridgement of the Annals was translated into 
Persian by Bal'aml, who, however, interwove many fables. Ibn 
Athir (q.v.) abridged the whole work, usually with judgment, but 
sometimes too hastily Many other writers also took Tabari as 
their main authority, but sometimes consulted other sources and 
so add to our knowledge, notably Ibn JawzI (d 1201), who adds 
many important details. In later times Ibn Athir’s abridgement 
supplanted the original work as a source, e g , in the works of 
Abu’l-Feda (q.v) and Ibn ‘Amid (al-Makln; see Elmacin). 

Later Works. — The number of historical and biographical 
works composed in the later centuries is very large The most 
important writers, Mas'udI, Blrunl, Ibn Athir, Abu’l-Faraj (see 
Bar-Hebraeus), Ibn Khaldun, MaqrizI, Suyuti, Maqqarl, and 
Hajii Khalifa, are the subjects of special articles. Of other works 
several are worthy of special mention. The Annals of Eutychius 
(d 940; ed. Cheikho, Paris, 1906) are important as representing 
the Christian tradition. The Book of Wazirs of Hilal as-Sabi’ 
(d 1056; ed Amedroz, Beyrouth, 1904) is a mine of information 
for the social life of the gth and lolh centuries. The history of 
Mahmud of Ghazna (Kitdb al-Yamini) of ‘Utbi (d. 1036) set the 
fashion of rhetorical composition in history, which was followed 
by ‘Imad ad-DIn (d. 1201) in his histories of Saladin and of the 
Saljuq dynasty, and was cairied to excess in the History of 
Tamerlane of Ibn ‘Arabshah (d. 1450). The later compilers could 
also draw on numerous local and dynastic histories, many of 
which are now lost. In most cases these works are of purely 
technical interest, being either bare statements of facts in chron- 
ological order, or else designed to glorify the dynasty and oozing 
adulation from every page. Full, scientific, and impartial ac- 
counts, such as was given (over a somewhat wider field) by ‘Abd 
al-Latif (q v.) in his Description of Egypt, are rare Not all local 
histories, however, dealt with political events; some were more 
concerned with local theologians, scholars and saints. Of this 
class the most important surviving work is the still unedited 
History of Damascus of Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 1176), a vast compila- i 
tion in 30 volumes, in which history crosses the borderline into 
biography. Of the great biographical dictionaries proper, one, the 
famous work of Ibn Khallikan (q.v.), has already gained a rep- 
utation outside the Arabic world, but there are many others 
which scarcely yield to his in interest Amongst these are the 
newly-recovered Dictionary of Men of Letters of Yaqut (q.v.)', 
the Lives of the Physicians of Ibn abl Usaibi'a (see Ibn Usai- 


bi'a); the History of the Philologists of Ibn Qifti (d. 1248); a 
number of early Spanish-Arabic biographies; the vast dictionary 
of §afadi (d. 1363), still scattered in loose volumes through half 
the libraries of Europe and the East; not to speak of numerous 
dictionaries of the early heroes of Islam, of students of tradition, 
of theologians and jurists of the various rites, and many other 
classes and groups. The value of these works is that they present 
to us, as the history -books seldom do, authentic portraits of 
the lives of the people, and extort our admiration for the many 
generations of teachers and scholars that patiently knitted up the 
threads of culture, again and again shattered by war, rapine and 
pestilence that bound the Mohammedan world together from 
Morocco to the Indies. 

The 14th and isth centuries are remarkable for the appearance 
of encyclopaedic compends, intended as handbooks for the official 
classes. The two earliest, the Encyclopaedia of Nuwayri (d. 
1332) and the Masdlik al-Absdr of Ibn Fadlallah (d. 1348), arc 
in course of publication at Cairo, a later work, the Sitbh al-A‘shd 
of Qalqashandi (d. 141S) having already been printed there in 14 
large volumes (1913-19). Though the writing of memoirs and of 
historical compendiums (generally beginning with the Creation) 
continued during the following centuries, few works outside those 
of the writers already mentioned attained any note, until the pub- 
lication of the History of Egypt and the Diary of Jabarti (Gab- 
arti, d. 1825), who may be regarded as the last (and not the 
least worthy) representative of the old school of Arabic histori- 
ography. ^ 

Historical Romances. — A word must be said of the historical 
romances, the beginnings of which go back to the first centuries 
of Islam. The veneration paid to the Prophet and love for the 
marvellous soon gave rise to fables about his childhood, his visit 
to heaven, etc , which, with many Jewish legends, and the Yemen- 
ite fables circulated by ‘Abid ibn Sharya in the 1st century, have 
found their way even into sober histories. Romantic legends 
clustered round the history of the conquests, and the fortunes of 
‘All and his house, and history was often forged for party ends 
The people accepted all this, and so a romantic tradition sprang 
up with a literature of its own In the oldest specimens, such as 
the Conquest of Egypt and the West by Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (d. 
871; ed. Torrey, Yale univ , 1922), truth and falsehood arc 
mixed. Most of the extant literature of this kind is, in its present 
form much more recent, e.g., the Story of the Death of Husayn 
by the pseudo-Abu Mikhnaf and the Conqtiest of Syria (see 
Waqidi). Further enquiry into the origin of these works is 
needed, but some of them were plainly directed to stiiring up 
fresh zeal against the Christians. In the 6th century a h. some of 
these books had gained so much authority that they were used 
as sources, and thus many untruths crept into accepted history. 

Distinct from these are the popular romances, which have 
never been taken for serious history The most famous arc the 
Story of *Antar, a romance of Arabian desert life (see under 
‘Antara); the Story of Sayf ibn Din Yazan, centred on Yemen 
and Abyssinia; and the Story of the Bani Hildl, one of the Arab 
tribes which took possession of the Libyan desert in the nth cen- 
tury. (M J. DE G ; H. A. R. G.) . 

TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE 

Geography and Travel. — Arabic geographical literature was 
stimulated in the first place by, Greek mathematical geography 
and the necessities of administration. The first road-book was 
written in the gth century by Ibn Khurdadhbih, the royal post- 
master at Samarra, to give particulars of the provinces and their 
revenues Soon afterwards love of travel and intellectual curios- 
ity produced a valuable series of descriptive works, of which those 
of Ya'qub! (q.v.), Ibn Hauqal (q.v ), Mas'udI (q.v ), and Maq- 
disi (Mokaddasi) are the most famous. While these early writers 
prided themselves that their knowledge was derived from personal 
investigations, their successors, Bakri (q.v.), Idrisi (q.v,), Yaqut 
(qv.), and Abu’l-Feda (qv.), nevertheless contrived to compile 
excellent geographical treatises based almost entirely on written 
and narrative sources. There are also accounts of embassies and 
journeys both into Central Europe and the remoter parts of 
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Asia, Ibn Jubair of Valencia wrote an admirable journal of his 
travels to and from Mecca by way of Syria and Egypt m ii8i- 
84 In the 14th century Ibn Battuta {q.v ) earned the title of 
“The Traveller of the Arabs” by his extensive journeys. The 
commercial relations long existing between the Persian Gulf and 
India and the Far East produced several exceedingly interesting 
works on those countries, notably the Chatn of Histones {see 
Reinaud) and Marvels of India, besides manuals of navigation 
in prose and verse. In the loth century some Spanish-Arab sail- 
ors even set out from Lisbon to cross the Atlantic, In later times 
geography shared the general decline, and, except for the geo- 
graphical sections of the great encyclopaedias mentioned in the 
preceding section, was merged into cosmography The works of 
the earlier cosinographers, Qazwinl (d 1283) and Dimishql (d 
1327), arc not indeed without interest and importance, but with 
the economic ruin of the Arabic world all study of geograjihy 
ceased. (See further under Geography.) 

Philology. — ^The beginnings of the study of Arabic grammar 
can be traced to ‘Iraq early in the 8th century, where the two 
cities of Ba.sra and Kufa produced rival schools of philology, a 
third being afterwards established in Baghdad (see Flugel, Vie 
gramma tisc hen Schiilen dcr Arabcr, Leipzig, 1S62) The earliest 
systematic treatise on grammar was written by Sibawaihi (q v ) 
of Basra, and among the other members of this school were Abu 
‘Ubaida (qv.), Asma'i (qv), Muharrad, and Ibn Duraid 
(q V.) The rival school of Kufa claimed to be less antiquar- 
ian, but exercised less influence The principal founder of the 
school of Baghdad was Ibn Qutaiba (qv). The most imp-ir- 
tant services rendered by the older philologists were the collection 
of the old poetry and of materials for lexicography On Ihcir 
shoulders stood the later systematizers, such as Jauhari (qv ). 
Tha'alibI (qv), Jurjani (qv), Zamakhshari ((/v), Sakkaki 
(d 1229), author of the standard text-book on rhetoric, and Ibn 
Malik (d. 1273), who wTote a celebrated metrical summary of 
grammar in a thousand lines The great Arabic dictionaiies are of 
late date; the two mo.st esteemed are the Lhdn al-Arab of Ibn 
Manzur (d. 1311) and the commentary called Taj al-Arus by 
Murta^a Zabidi (d. 1790) on the Qdmus of Fairuzabadi (q.v ) 
(See Dictionary, § Arabic ) 

Philosophy and Science. — ^Arabic philosophical and scientific 
studies are dealt with elsewhere (see Arabian Phteosophy and 
historical sections of Astronomy, Chemistry, Mathematics, 
Medicine, etc ; a general suivey is given by G Sarton, Introduc- 
tion to the history of Science, vol. i , Washington, 1927) 
All such studies came to the Arabs through Syriac transla- 
tions from Greek, supplemented by Indian and possibly Persian 
influences, and were confined to comparatively small circles of 
students. 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY LITERATURE 

While the writing of books and composition of poetry con- 
tinued in Egypt and Syria, and sporadically elsewhere, through- 
out the 17th and 18th centuries, little of originality or value was 
produced. During the 19th century the new political, social, 
economic and intellectual movements resulting from contact with 
Europe prepared the way for a revival of Arabic letters, particu- 
larly in Syria and Egypt, This took on the one hand the form of 
a throw-back to Classical Arabic models, represented in Syria by 
Nasif YazijI (1800-71 ), the author of Maqdmdt on the model of 
Hariri, and in Egypt by the activities of the orthodox theological 
seminary of al-Azhar. On the other hand the influences exerted 
by the missionary schools in Lebanon, and the Western sympathies 
of Mohammed ‘Ali (<7 v ) and Isma'il Pasha (q.v ) led to a rain’d 
and superficial assimilation of W’estern ideas, fo.stered by the 
transktion of large numbers of French works, especially scientific 
works, novels and plays. The westernizing movement was 
strengthened by the creation, in the last decades of the century, 
of an Arabic daily press (see Egypt, Modern, § Literature and 
the Press), which has contributed to the evolution of a new and 
more flexible literary style, and also of an Arabic theatre. -While 
the modernist school has been represented by many influential 
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writers in the East, its adv.anced wing is formed by the recent 
group of Syro- American writers belonging to the large Lebanese 
communities now settled in the United States, Brazil and else- 
where in the New World In Egypt a movement of reconciliation 
between the two schools, initiated by Shaykh Mohammed ‘,\bduh 
(d. 1905) had much su. cess, but m default of a leader to succeed 
him has itself broken inf , a conservative and a modernist wing 
The present situation is therefore on the whole Ic.ss productive 
than concerned with clearing the ground for new foundations. 
The effects of this instability and hesitation arc mo.st marked in 
the work of the leading modern poets In subject and content 
Wi'stern influences fend to precliMiimate, but the style and conven- 
tions remain for the most part those of the classical age. Never- 
theless the many experiments now being made in Egypt and also 
in the Lebanon, where the modernist movement is triumphant, 
give abundant evidence of vitality In Damascus and ‘Iraq, the 
traditional disciplines have only within the last few years been 
challenged by Western influences, either directly, or mediated 
through Eg>’pt and the Lebanon 

Bini lOGRAiniv'. — There is no complete history of Araliic liter.ature. 
An exhaustive bio-hihiiogtaphic.il «;urvcy is given by C\ Hrockelnuinn, 
Ceuktthle drr arnh Ltltiralur (Wcimiir, iSqR-iqo::) R. A Nicholson, 

1 Ltlnary Jlislory of the .Arabs (1907, etc,) is the best general \vork 
on the subject. It is lull and reliable, and contains a classified 
bibliography of general works. A list of translations is contained in 
an appendix to Arabic Litcralurr, An Introdiution, by H, A. R 
Gibb (Oxford, 1020). Moie elaborate biographical and bibliographical 
data will be found in the Ktu vclopuedia of hlam (Leyden, lOM, 
proi ceding), and a large number of literary sketches in Carra de 
Vaux’s Lcs Pcnseiir'i de VIdam (1021-20) For 10th-century writers 
see article bv H A R Gibb in Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, vol. iv., part 4 (London, 1928). (H. A. R. G ) 

ARABIN: see Arabic Acid 

ARABI PASHA (18395-1911), more correctly Ahmad 
'ArAb!, to which in later years he added the epithet al-Misri, “the 
Egyptian.” Egyptian soldier and revolutionary leader, was born in 
Lower Egypt in 1839 or 1840 of a fellah family and entered the 
army as a con^ ript S.iid Pasha gave him a commission m 1862, 
and he served in the Abyssinian campaign of 1875 under Ismail 
Pasha. A charge of fieculation, unproved, was made against him 
m connection with this expedition and he was place*d on half-pay 
He joined a sci ret society formed by Ali Rubi with the object 
of getting nd of Turkish officers in the Egyptian army In 1878 
he was employed by Ismail to foment a disturbance against the 
ministry of Nubar. Rivers Wilson, and de Bligniercs, and received 
in payment a wile from Ismail's harem and the commanil of a 
regiment. In the agitation against the gox eminent of Tcwfik 
Pasha, Arab! was put forward as the leader of the discontented 
Egyptians; he was in reality little more than the mouthpiece and 
puppet of abler men such as Ali Rubi and Mahmud Sami, Gn 
Feb I, 18S1, Arabi and Iw'o other Egyptian colonels, summoned 
before a court-martial for acts of disobedience, were rescued by 
their soldiers, and the kheclivc was forced to dismiss his then 
minister of war in favour of Mahmud Sami A military demon- 
stration on Sept 8, 1881, led by Arabi, forced the khedive to 
increase the numbers and jiay of the army, to substitute Sherif 
Pasha for Riaz Pa.sha as prime minister, and to convene an assem- 
bly of notables Arabi became under-secretary for war at the 
beginning of 1882 Shenf fell in Feb., Mahmud Sami became 
prime minister, and Arabi (created a pasha) minister of war 
Arabi, after a brief fall Irom oftice, acquired a dictatorial power 
that alarmed the British Government British and French war- 
ships went to Alexandria at the beginning of June; on the nth 
of that month noting in that city led to the sacrifice of many 
Euiopean lives. Order could only be restored through the inter- 
vention of Arabi, who adopted a more distinctly anti-European 
attitude. His arming of the forts at Alexandria was held to con- 
stitute a menace to the British fleet. On the refusal of France 
to co-operate the British fleet bombarded the forts (July 11) and 
a British force, under Sir Garnet W'olseley, defeated Arabi on 
Sept. II, at Tel-el-Kebir. Arabi fled to Cairo where he sur- 
rendered and was tried (Dec. 3) for rebellion In accordant e 
with an understanding made with the British representative, Lord 
Dufferin, Arabi pleaded guilty, and sentence of death was imme- 
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diately commuted to one of banishment for life to Ceylon The 
same sentence was passed on Mahmud Sami and others. After 
Arabi’s exile had lasted for nearly 20 years, however, the khedive 
Abbas II. exercised his prerogative of mercy, and in May igoi 
Arabi was permitted to return to Egypt. He died at Cairo on 
Sept. 21, iQii. Arabi, as has been said, was rather the figure- 
head than the inspirer of the movement of 1881-82 and was prob- 
ably more honest, as he was certainly less intelligent, than those 
whose tool, in a large measure, he was The movement which he 
represented in the eye of Europe, whatever the motives of its 
leaders, “was in its essence a genuine revolt against misgovern- 
nient” (Lord Cromer in Egypt, No i, 1005, p 2), and it was a 
dim recognition of this fact which led Arabi to style himself “the 
Egyptian.” 

See Egypt. History; also Lord Cromer’s Modern Egvpt (1908). 

ARABISTAN, Persia: sre Khuzistan. 

ARABLE. The social movcmcnis of the age, especially the 
later developments of the industrial revolution in Britain, have 
given a peculiar emphasis to the word arable and the condition 
it describes. For purposes of agriculture the “land” is commonly 
divided in British official .stati.stics into grass land and arable 
land, or soil that is left continuously undisturbed and soil that is 
at intervals ploughed or otherwise cultivated But the two arc 
not so easy to distinguish, either by the casual observer or the 
statistician, as they once were The practice of sowing “leys” is 
now very common “Seeds,” as they are generally known among 
farmers, are sown on the arable land along with or rather later 
than the cereal crop, and when the corn is cut, giving place to 
sown mixtures of grass or clover, the field may assume very 
nearly the appearance of a meadow; and may never return to 
tillage 

In the period of depression of British farming that began in 
1920 many farmers sowed “seeds” in order to watch events. If 
times continued bad, the “leys” would be allowed to remain for 
the maximum period and thereafter in the worse cases degenerate 
into grass. If, on the other hand, prosperity returned they would 
be ploughed up But the general distinction holds Arable land is 
usually ploughed, or otherwise stirred once a year, but it is still 
classed as arable, if the intention is to use the plough again, as 
soon as the “seeds” have served their purpose. It is becoming 
a custom therefore in official statistics to divide the arable area 
in a country into two main groups: the land actually ploughed in 
any one year and the acreage carrying clover and sown rotation 
grasses. 

Proportion of Tillage* — ^The proportion of tilled land at vari- 
ous junctures has changed more abruptly in Britain than in any 
other country of which authentic accounts exist One of the most 
remarkable facts in Domesday Book is the great amount of arable 
land recorded at that date in many English counties. At its publi- 
cation in 10S6 the plough was a very simple machine — with a 
short handle and a big wheel — and the sods were broken with a 
mattock, the harrowing done with a large rake. Nevertheless, the 
arable area in general was much bigger at the end of the iith 
century than at the beginning of the 19th. The most remarkable 
figures relate to Somerset and Gloucester. In Somerset the tilled 
area had reached 577,000 acres in 1086, and 238.456 in 1907. The 
end of the period of abundant tillage may be dated from 1348, 
the year of the Black Death. But other causes were at work, as 
well as pestilence We know that meadow land was much more 
valuable than arable long before the plague, being rented on the 
average at 2s as compared with 6d. for ploughed land. The re- 
lapse of arable to grass in the 14th century was not made good. 
The doggerel maxim “Up horn, down corn” was popular at a 
later age, and Tudor husbandmen in all parts of the country 
“substituted pasture for tillage, sheep for corn They took their 
seats on the woolsack, and maidens of all degrees W'ere spinsters.” 
When mutton became more important than wool towards the close 
of the 1 8th century, farming improved, but there was no general 
break-up of the sheepwalk The modern Danish proof that arable 
will carry more stock than grass land was not yet appreciated. 
In subsequent history the proportion of arable to pasture has 
oscillated this way and that, in rough relation to the price of 


wheat (which touched its highest points in 1855 and 1921). But 
the loss of arable has been continuous in Great Britain in modern 
times since the disastrous harvest of 1879. The weather of that 
year was the occasion for an acceleration of a change due to more 
lasting causes, such as cheaper transport and the ploughing of 
virgin land overseas, in North America, in the Argentine, in 
Australia and in other places. 

Decline of British Arable. — Taking the single years 1871 and 
1925 the arable area of Britain declined by about 4,300,000 acres, 
from 14,950,000 to 10,680,000; and the proportion of arable from 
56-8% to 41-5%. If only the cultivated area is taken (excluding 
rough grazing) about one-third is ploughed annually and two- 
thirds are either permanent grass or rotation grasses. In regard to 
the proportion of arable in England the country may be roughly 
divided into three groups. The eastern counties from the Thames 
to Flamborough Head are markedly arable. The south-eastern 
counties of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Hants and Berks, with Oxford 
and Worcestershire, occupy a middle place, and all western 
counties, with Northumberland, Durham and the West Riding 
are chiefly gras.s. 

While the proportion of arable land to grass decreased in 
Britain it was notably augmented in many countries of a very 
different nature. When Danish farmers began to surrender corn- 
growing for dairying, they often increased the ratio of arable land, 
plus lucerne or some such cultivated green crop They grew 
gramineous crops for fodder instead of grain for food, and 
diminished the permanent gras.s to a minimum. 

The most salient extension of arable land in the world is to the 
credit of the so-called prairie provinces of Canada, and a like 
development continues to progress in Australia A good example 
of the purpo.seful extension of the corn area is to be seen in the 
south of Western Australia. The Canadian figures are very re- 
markable. There were only a half million acres under wheat in 
1871. Then the discovery of a wheat that would ripen in the 
north and endure the climate sent the ploughs to the far north, 
and the arable area for growing wheat alone had increased in 1920 
to 23,000,000 acres, with prospects of yet greater e.xtension. 

While the arable area in northern Canada has been increased, 
thanks chiefly to the “creation” of new varieties of grain, many of 
the hot, dry lands of the south of the United States have come 
under cultivation thanks to the art of “dry farming,” or so treating 
the surface by repeated but shallow tillage that the moisture 
cannot escape by capillary attraction (W. B. T.) 

(See Agriculture and Agricultural Statistics.) 

ARABS. The term Arab as used in the Sudan signifies any 
people professing Islam, however dark-skinned they may be, so 
that while the term has an obvious cultural value it is .strictly 
speaking of little ethnic significance But in a broad sense the 
word may be taken to denote a congeries of tribes claiming, even 
if they have it not, a predominantly Caucasian ancestry, boasting 
a particular historic tradition, and speaking a Semitic language 
In this sense, in contrast with the older stocks of the Sudan, the 
Arabs are comparatively new comers. In spite of an early slow 
infiltration vii the Abyssinian hills and spasmodic driftings 
towards the Nile Valley from Mediterranean lands, it seems cer- 
tain that the Arabs did not exert any considerable influence in the 
northern Sudan before the decay of the Christian kingdoms of 
Dongola and 'Alwah after the 13th century There seem to have 
been only two great movements into the Sudan, the first taking 
place in the 13th and 14th centuries as the result of the con- 
quest of the Christian Kingdom of Dongola, the second following 
the Turkish conquest of Egypt in the i6th century. This seems 
to be the view taken by MacMichael, but before his work appeared 
J. W. Crowfoot, using material published (in Arabic) by Naum 
Bey Shoucair, had pointed out the influence exerted in the 
Arabization of the Sudan by the Fung, who appear in history as 
a horde of blacks under a leader tracing his ancestry to the Beni 
Ommayya. Makrizi (1366-1442) shows how completely at an 
earlier date the kingdoms of Dongola and ‘Alwah barred the way 
to Arab penetration up the Nile valley, but there was no precise 
knowledge of the factors that led to the downfall of this barrier 
until the publication by MacMichael of a hitherto untranslated 
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passage in Makrizi referring to the Guhayna, who, in the pre- 
Islamic period occupied Nejd and the neighbourhood of Medina, 
where a section dwells to this day. Many migrated to Eg^pt, 
taking part in the conquest They reached Aswan by the ninth 
century, and by the fourteenth century had penetrated far into 
Nubia. “At hrst the kings of the Nuba attempted to repulse them, 
but they failed, then they won them over by giving them their 
daughters in marriage Thus was their Kingdom disintegrated, 
and it passed to certain of the sons of the Guhayna on account 
of their mothers, according to the custom of the intidels as to 
the succession of the sister or the sister's son. So their Kingdom 
fell to pieces, and the A’rab of Guhayna took pos.session of it 
But their rule showed none of the marks of statesmanship . . . 
they remain nomads following the rainfall like the A'rab of 
Arabia.” 

This dual policy of following the rainfall and of intermarriage 
led to the rapid spread of those mi.xed stocks all now calling them- 
selves Arab, though this process was for some time confined to 
the country north of the confluence of the two Niles and the 
Arabization of the Central Sudan was in great part a result of 
the conversion to Islam of the Fung, who, assisted by Arab 
immigrants, did much to overthrow the Kingdom of 'Alwah Hut 
in spite of the spread of Islam no great spread of Arab mode of 
life or thought seems to have taken place in the central Sudan, 
the land being divided into small kingdoms subject to the Sultan 
of Sennar The country may have continued in much the same 
condition for some three centuries, though doubtless throughout 
the whole of this period Arabic influence was slowly .spreading 
The last phase began scarcely a hundred years ago The Egyptian 
conquest of the Sudan by Mohammed Ali broke down the last 
remains of the independent kingdoms, indeed the tendency of 
the whole of the last century, including the great upheaval with 
which it terminated, was towards the destruction of the older 
groupings and modes of thought and the substitution of the Arab 
tribal system and Arab speech 

Tribal Divisions. — The Arabs of the Sudan are divisible into 
two great moieties, one calling themselves Guhayna and tracing 
their origin to the eponymous founder of the tribe, the other 
claiming descent from 'Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet Thus in 
the Sudan the name Guhayna is used in a broad as well as in a 
narrow (tribal) sense In the latter it is restricted to certain 
nomads inhabiting the Sennar Province, but in the wider sense it 
is understood to include the Haggara and the vast group of camel 
nomads in Kordofan, all of whom if pressed will claim descent from 
Abdulla el Guhani. The other great division of the Sudan Arabs, 
even larger and more loosely knit than the Guhayna, that claiming 
'Abbas as their ancestor, may be called the Ga’aliin. In the main 
this group is sedentary. The fusion ot the Arabic clement with the 
older settled inhabitants of Nubia was .so close that MacMichael 
applies the term G o’ alibi- D ana gla to this great moiety, which 
includes most of the riverain tribes as well as a number of seden- 
tary tribes in Kordofan. 

Apart from this genealogical and to a great extent ethnological 
classification there is another used by the Arabs themselves, 
i.e., the broad division into nomads and sedentaries, the former 
being again divided into camel-nomads (Ahl Ibl), and cattle folk 
(Bakkara) (q v ), who are mainly nomads, while the sedentaries 
may be considered to fall into two much less well defined groups, 
namely riverain cultivators, i e , users of the sakia and other seden- 
tary villagers. However there are sedentary sections or divisions 
of many nomad tribes, and the condition of minor groups may 
vary from time to time. The distinction between camel and cattle 
men is more radical, and is largely determined by geography, for 
camels should not be taken south of latitude 13° N., owing to 
fly, whereas cattle, which require more water, are successfully 
pastured south of this latitude as far as the Bahr el-Arab and 
westwards into southern Darfur. Moreover the great nomadic 
tribes, such as the Kababish and Kawahla, have a smaller infusion 
of negro blood than the riverain tribes of the north or the seden- 
taries of Kordofan, though the amount varies from tribe to tribe 
and even in different divisions of the same tribe, the richest divi- 
sions, i.e., those possessing most slaves, tending to contain the 
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highest proportion of members with negro or negroid features, so 
that most black blood is often found in the richest and most influ- 
ential divisions of these tribes 

On the physical side it may be suggested that the great majority 
of the nomads are dolichocephalic, though stature and build vary; 
skins are of every colour, and noses of every form, nor can the 
shape of the nose and the colour of the skin be correlated 

Details concerning particular Arab tribes are given in Mac- 
Michael’s works Belonging to the Ga’aliin group are the Ga’aliin 
proper, and most of the northern riverain tribes .such as the 
Gawabra and Bed.iyria (who might with as much truth he classed 
as Danagla, inhabitants of Dongeda, re . Nubians), the Rubalab, 
the Batahin, the Shaikia and also many of the tribes of Kordofan, 
including the Gawama’a (pn’rh.aps the most negroid of Kordofan 
Arabs), the Gima’a and the Ghodiat To the Guhayna, using the 
term in its wider sense, belong the Rufa’a, the Shukria and the 
great ma.ss of camel nomads of Kordofan such as the Kababish 
and their rivals the Kawahla. the Lahawiin and (he Dar Hamid 
(the last with many sedentary sections) The Guhayna proper 
are now represented by a small group of tribes in the neighbour- 
hood of Kassald where they arc subject to the Shukria The 
designation Fezara, common in writings of the 18th and eailicr 
19th centuries, when it was applied to certain of the strongest 
camel-owning nomads, e.g , (he Dar Hamid, is now scarcely used 
in Kordofan 

Mode of Life — The typical organization of the Arabs is repre- 
sented by the tribe, under the control of a sheikh, an office nor- 
mally hereditary but sometimes elective Within the tribe are 
a number of sections with patrilineal descent, themselves often 
formed by smaller gioups, the term khasham beit being some- 
times applied to the true section and .sometimes to one of its 
smaller divisions Each section has its own .sheikh, .subordinate 
to the tribal sheikh, and much importance is attached to the preser- 
vation of the tribal and sectional genealogies (msba) The size ol 
a tribe or section may fluctuate from time to time with the popu- 
larity and strength of its sheikh or leader, a strong and just man 
will attract to hi< unit famihc*s or groups of families Irom other 
tribes, and these in time may give rise to sections or lose their 
identity in that of their adopted unit. Among the sedentary popu- 
lation tribal organization is naturally weaker than among the 
nomads 

The daily life of the town Arabs of the Sudan probably varies 
but little from that of their fellow-townsmen throughout the 
Near East, and perhaps much the same may be said of the seden- 
tary agriculturists That of the nomads is conditioned by the 
severity of the dry season and the organized effort that is required 
to meet it. Movements of families are no casual wanderings, 
nor except in the wet season, are groups of tents to be found scat- 
tered over the country, but all movement takes place en masse, 
the whole life of the tribe being regulated by the supply of water 
and of grass for men and cattle Since permanent watering places 
are few ( their use formerly often led to fighting, and even now- 
adays is a fruitful source of bad feeling) it is necessary each year 
to dig temporary wcdls in localities in which the water bearing 
strata come within reasonable distance of the surface This re- 
quires considerable man-power, hence the common dry season 
unit is a (tribal) section under its sheikh. 

Although the Arabs of the Sudan observe the outward forms of 
Islam, including (he fast at Ramadan and abstention from alcohol, 
there is a strong and wide.spread cult of the dead in one form or 
another, a belief which is hardly counterbalanced by confidence 
in the efficacy of holy writings. Thus, while almost every Arab 
wears a charm (he gab), which in fact or theory cohtains a pas- 
sage from the Koran, the most valid oaths are sworn not upion 
the Holy Book but upon the shrine of some local holy man. 
The belief in the evil eye (gv.), is universal, and many of the 
sedentary Arabs are as superstitious — using the word to signify 
unorthodox belief — as are the Egyptian peasantry with whom 
they share the names of some of their spirits The nomadic tribes 
on the other hand, if less religious in that their fear of the super- 
natural is less, are free from many unorthodox beliefs of their 
settled co-religionists. Among the leading men at least of the 
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Kabubish the writer found none of that fear of the dark or of 
empty spaces, or belief in ajrit, which is common in the mixed 
population of the towns, nor as far as he could discover are the 
zar and zikr — religious exercises inducing auto-hypnosis, and 
sometimes hystcro-epileptic seizures — which are frequent enough 
among the town dwellers and villagers, found among the nomads. 

But though the precepts of the Koran with regard to marriage, 
inheritance, and so forth, are followed where there is an explicit 
direction, there is everywhere an important substratum of pre- 
Islamic or non-Islamic beliefs, habit and custom being largely 
governed by an older social condition, which, if not matrilineal. 
at least had many matrilineal traits Thus among the nomads of 
Kordofan the wedding tent is built in that part of the settlement 
in which live the bride’s people, who provide by far the greater 
part of the tent material and its furniture; so too in the payment 
of blood money, it is not only relatives of the slayer’s clan who 
provide this but his mother's people are also expected to con- 
tribute. Another most interesting series of pre-Islamic customs 
are described by Crowfoot {Suda 7 i Notes and Records, Vols I , 
1918, II., 1919, V., 1922), in connection with the marriages, cir- 
cumcision and pregnancy, of the riverain Arabs, and in northern 
and central Kordofan, though these customs are not found among 
the nomads of the west nor the Baggara of the south. Essentially 
these ceremonies centre round certain insignia called jtrhk, the 
name being applied both to the rites and collectively to the insignia 
worn, one of the most important elements being a bracelet on 
which is threaded a blue or green stone, or sometimes a particular 
kind of glass bead Usually the various ornaments are previously 
dipped m milk, and are worn thereafter during forty days. It is 
to be noted that in the ca.se of marriage the jirtik ornaments can 
only be worn once, whether by boy or girl, so that even if mar- 
riage has not been consummated neither party wears the jirttk 
insignia for a second wedding 

Bibliography. — C. G and B Z Seligman, The Kahabish, a Sudan 
Arab Tribe, Harvaid African Studies, vol 11 (kjiS), H. A. Mac- 
Michael, Tribes of Northern and Central Kordofan {igi2), and History 
of the Arabs in the Sudan (1922) ; J. W. Crowfoot, Sudan Notes and 
Records, vol. i. (1918), u. (1919) ; v. (1922). (C G S.) 

ARACAJU, a city and seaport of Brazil, capital of the State 
of Sergipe, 170m NNK of Bahia, on the river Cotinguiba, or 
Cotindiba, Cm from the coast. The municipality, of which it 
iorms a part, had a population m 1890 of 16,336, about two-thirds 
of whom lived in the city itself. Its population in 1920 was 37,440 
Aracaju is on the right bank of the river at the base of a ridge of 
sand-hills. Good limestone is quarried in its vicinity, and the 
country tributary to this port produces large quantities of sugar. 
Cotton is also grown, and the back country sends down hides and 
.skins for shipment The anchorage is good, but a dangerous bar 
at the mouth of the river prevents the entrance of vessels drawing 
more than 12 feet The port is visited, therefore, only by the 
smaller steamers. The river is navigable as far as the town of 
Maroim, about loin. beyond Aracaju. The city was founded in 

1855 

ARACATY or ARACATI, a city and port of Brazil, in the 
State of Ceara, 75m S E of Fortaleza, on the River Jaguaribe, 
8m from the sea. Population of the municipality (1890) 20,182, 
of whom about 12,000 belonged to the city; (1920) 27,551, of 
whom 17,375 belonged to the city. A dangerous bar at the mouth 
of the river permits the entrance only of the smaller coasting 
steamers, but the port is an important commercial centre, and 
exports considerable quantities of cotton, hides, maniijoba, rub- 
ber, fruit, and palm wax 

ARACEAE or AROIDEAE, the arum family, a large 
group of monocolyledonous plants containing upwards of 100 
genera and more than i.ooo species, of which the cuckoo-pint 
in Great Britain, and the jack-in-the-pulpit, found in eastern 
North America, are familiar examples Neither of these small 
plants, however, gives more than meagre indication of the char- 
acters of this interesting plant family which attains its most 
conspicuous development in the Tropics. The aroids are generally 
herbaceous, often, however, reaching gigantic size; but they are 
sometimes shrubby climbing plants. Many are peculiar in form 
and habit and grotesque in appearance Various climbing species 
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of Philodendron have feeding roots which penetrate the soil and 
clasping roots that fix the plant to its support. Some are epi- 
phytes, and a few, such as the water lettuce (Pistia Strathiotes) , 
are floating plants 

The leaves, which show great variety in size and form, are 
generally broad and net-veined, though sometimes sword-shaped 
and parallel- veined In Arum {qv) the blade is simple. In other 



A. Details showing mode of development of the flowers 

B. The plant itself 

C. The berries, exposed when the large sheathing leaf that encloses them 

withers 

genera the leaves are divided and sometimes very large; those 
of Dracontium (tropical America) may be 15 ft high In the 
ceriman {Monstera) the large perforated leaves appear as if cut 
full of holes The small flowers are crowded on thick, fleshy 
spikes, which are usually enveloped by a large leaf (bract), the 
spathe, which is often the most conspicuous feature of the plant. 
For example, in the cuckoo-pint the spathe is large and green; in 
the jack-in-the-pulpit it is purple-striped; in the callas it is white 
or yellow; and in the anthuriums it is scarlet In Amor pho phallus, 
an East Indian genus, the “flower” (spathe and spadix) often 
exceeds 3 ft. in length. The true flowers are often extremely 
simple, sometimes, as in Arum, reduced to a single stamen or 
pistil The fruit is a berry Usually the plants contain a poisonous 
acrid juice. The underground stems (rhizomes or tubers) are rich 
in starch; those of the tropical taro {qv) providing a valuable 
article of food From the rhizomes of the cuckoo-pint Portland 
arrowroot was formerly prepared. The starchy corms of the jack- 
in-the-pulpit were utilized for food by the Indians of eastern 
North America 

Besides the cuckoo-pint, the Acorns Calamus {q.v ) or sweet 
flag occurs in Great Britain, though it is supposed to have been 
introduced. In North America about 15 native species of aroids 
are found, chiefly in the southern and eastern United States. 
Among these are the jack-in-the-pulpit, green dragon, golden-club, 
sweet flag, wild calla, water-lettuce (qq v ) and skunk-cabbage. 
Only one native species, the western skunk-cabbage {Lysichiton 
kamschatensis), occurs on the Pacific coast. Because of their 
unusual foliage and inflorescence numerous species of Alocasia, 
Anthurimn, Caladium, Calocasia, Dieffenbachia, Scindapstts, 
Xanthosma, and other genera are grown in greenhouses for orna- 
ment and as curiosities. A good series of tropical aroids may be 
seen in the aroid house at Kew. 

ARACHNE, in Greek mythology, the daughter of Idmon of 
Colophon in Lydia, a dyer in purple. She had acquired such skill 
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in the art of weaving that she ventured to challenge Athena 
Offended at her having depicted the amorous adventures of the 
gods, and enraged at the perfection of her work, the goddess tore 
it to pieces. Arachne hanged herself in despair; but the goddess 
out of pity loosened the rope, which became a cobweb, while 
Arachne herself was changed into a spider. The name Arachne 
means “spider ” 

ARACHNIDA. The Arachnida are a class of animals be- 
longing to the phylum Arthropoda and comprising the scorpions, 
spiders, mites and their allies, which are typically terrestrial air- 
breeders. and also a host ol marine form.s, mostly extinct, of whuh 
the king crabs are the only existing representatives The name was 
originally restricted to the terrestrial speties resembling the in- 
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Fig 1 -—DORSAL VIEW OF THE KING CRAB (LIMULUSl. WITH THE POST- 
ANAL SPINE CUT SHORT 


sects, centipedes, etc , in the possession of organs adapted for 
atmospheric respiration, king crabs possessing gills or branchia 
being for that reason associated with the Crustacea. Hut in 1881 
Ray Lankester pro\ed conclusively that the king crab ('*Limulits") 
must be regarded as an arachnid on account of the fundamental 
rc.scmblance between it and the scorpion in all essential .structural 
characters. This conclusion, which is generally accepted, focused 
attention upon the Tnlobite (c/x/'l, a great group of extinct 
marine arthropods, previously classified as crustaceans but exhibit- 
ing many points of likeness to the king crabs In iQoa Lankester 
gave cogent reasons for the beliel that the Trilobites were primi- 
tive Arachnida and placed them in th.it class; and this opinion was 
confirmed by the subsequent discovery of numerous fos.sils linking 
them with king crabs and their allies So far as external char- 
acters are concerned — and these are the only characters known in 
the extinct species — the arthropods here referred to as the Arach- 
nicla agreed in the following particulars: 

(i) The body is divided into two main regions or parts, the 
prosoma or cephalolhorax, and the opisthosoma or abdomen; 
(2) the prosoma, carrying the mouth, is composed of live or six 
somites or .segments and is marked off from the opistho.soma by 
the fusion of more or fewer, generally all, of the dorsal plates or 
terga to form a heavy shield or carapace which bears the eyes, 
when present. It is usually attached to the opisthosoma by a 
movable joint and, excepting the Trilobites, is further separated 
from it by the structure and function of its appendages. (3) Ex- 
cept in one degenerate family of mites, each segment of the pro- 
soma is provided with a pair of appendages or limbs of which one 
pair only is situated in front' of the mouth (preoral). The next 
are behind the mouth, or postoral, and the first pair of these at 
least is concerned with the mastication of food or with feeding in 
some other way. The remaining three or four pairs are mainly or 
wholly locomotor in function. (4) The opisthosoma and its ap- 
pendages are much more variable in structure and agreed through- 
out the different orders in two characters only, the anus opens 
upon the last segment and the genital ducts on the first or second. 
It is only by the position and function of the anterior appendages 


of the prosoma that the Arachnida mainly difter from the Crus- 
tacea In the Crustacea there arc two pans of preoral appendages, 
the second pair, corresponding to the first postoral pair in the 
Arachnida. having taken up a preoral position and lost their mas- 
ticatory function, the third pair, not the second pair as in the 
Arachnida, being the tii'-: pair of jaws Possibly some representa- 
tives of the Trilobites will be found to link the Crustacea with 
the Arachnida. showing that we must look to the Trilobites as the 
common ancestors of the two classes. 

According to the theory of the evolution of the Arachnida and 
the interpretation of this morphology propounded by Ray Lan- 
kestcr and adopted in this article, the better known terrestrial 
forms, the scoiqiions, spiders and mites traced their descent and 
marine forms of which the Trilo- 
bites arc the oldest known rep- 
resentatives. 

In the Trilobites the prosoma 
is composed of five segments, 
with Its dorsal plates welded into 
a carapace providetl with com- 
pound lateral eyes. The mouth, 
situated near the middle of its 
lower surface, is bordered in 
front by a plate acting as an 
“upper lip'’ or l.ibrum and behind 
by a small plate, the “lower lip” 
or labium The preoral append- 
ages are long, many jointed 
feelers or antennae, and the basal 
segments, or coxae, of the four 
pairs of j)Osu)ral appendages act 
as jaws. The rest of the limb 
consists of two branches- an en- 
dopodite, used for crawling, and 
an pxopodite carrying a number 
of branchial filaments The opis- 
thosoma is very variable in the 
number of its segments; but in 
the earliest forms there is a 
great number of them, all freely 
jointed together in a series, and 
eaih segment except the last car- 
ries a pair of appendages approx- 
imately like those of the prosoma 
in structure and function, the last 
or telson, carrying the anus, being 
sometimes provided with a post- 
anal caudal spine. 

The next stage was the restric- 
tion of the number of segments 
of the body to 18 or 19, the loss, 
in most (ases at all events, of 
appendages on some of the poste- 
rior segments and a change in the 
structure in function of the ap- 
pendages of the prosoma and 
opisthosoma, those of the pro- 
soma losing to a great extent, if 
not wholly, their branchial func- 
tion and becoming sj-iecialized for 
locomotion and the prehension 
and manipulation of food, those of the opisthosoma retaining for a 
time the double function of respiration and locomotion but later, 
as in the king crabs, losing theii locomotive function and becoming 
specialized for the most part as carriers of the branchial plates at- 
tached, to the branchial filaments of the Trilobites, to the outer 
branch or exopodite 

In the stage represented by the king crabs and many of theii 
extinct allies, the prosoma consists of six segments with six pairs 
of locomotor or prehensile limbs and the appendages of the opis- 
thosoma are reduced to six pairs corresponding to tlie first six 
segments of this region in the adult. The appendages of the first 


their structural characters froir 



Fig Z — RESTORATION OF A TRILO- 
BITE (TRIARTHRUS BECKI) SHOW- 
ING THE SINGLE PAIR OF TACTILE 
PREORAL APPENDAGES, AND THE 
FOUR PAIRS OF POST-ANAL APPEN- 
DAGES BELONGING TO THE ANTER- 
IOR SECTION OF THE BODY 
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of these segments cover the genital apertures and form the geni- 
tal operculum. It probably earned branchial plates in some forms, 
but these have disappeared in the living king crab. It must be 
noted, however, that this segment, the genital, is morphologically 
the second segment of the opisthosoma because in the course of 
its development the king crab shows in front of the genital somite 
a transient somite, which cannot 
certainly be traced m the adult. 

This pregenital somite is impor- 
tant because it apj:)ears again in 
some of the terrestrial Arach- 
nida but its occurrence is so in- 
constant that the genital somite 
is regarded as the first of this 
region in this article. The limb- 
bearing region of the opistho- 
soma is called the me.sosoma in 
contrast with the metasoma, the limbless region of the body 
behind it, which carries the anus and the caudal spine. 

The most important allies of the king crab as witnesses of the 
kinship between that group and the terrestrial air-breathing 
Arachnida are the Eurypterida which resemble scorpions much 
more closely than the king crab resembles them, namely in shape, 
in identity in the number of somites, i8, exhibiting precise 
differentiation into the three categories prosoma, mesosoma and 
metasoma, composed of six somites each and the narrowing of the 
freely jointed, limbless metasoma to form, with the postanal 
spine, a tail-like termination to the body. But since only the exo- 
skeleton of the Eurypterida is known, we must look to the king 
crabs for the evidence of relationship in the internal organs 

The following are the principal anatomical resemblances be- 
tween them; (i ) The alimentary canal is provided with a power- 
ful suctorial pharynx, worked by special muscles, and with lateral 
segmentally-arranged diverticula, the so-called “gastric glands.” 
(2) The vascular system is highly de\elope(l, consisting of a dor- 
sal many-chambered “heart,” from which arises a rich supply of 
arteries enveloping or intimately connected with (he central nerv- 
ous system. There is also a paired series of vcno-pcricardial 
muscles passing from the great ventral venous sinus to the peri- 
cardium and constituting a 
mechanism aiding flow of blood 
along the veins which pa.ss from 
the sinus to the heart. (3) On 
each side of the prosoma there is 
an excretory gland, the “coxal 
gland,” which opens by a pore 
between the basal segments 
(coxae) of the fifth and sixth ap- 
pendages (4) Lodged in the 
prosoma between the ventral 
nerve-mass and the alimentary 
canal is an internal skeletal plate, 
the “entostermte.” a fibro-carti- 
laginous structure giving support 
to the numerous muscles of the 
limbs and other organs and aris- 
ing apparently from the solida- 
tion of connective tissue and of 
the inner portion of the great fig. 4 — dorsal view of ptery 

dorso-ventral and longitudinal gotus, showing the scorpion- 

and crural muscles (5) The like shape of the body 
ovaries and testes form a closed network and are not in the form 
of simple, or simply branched, tubes. (6) Median and lateral eyes 
are present. The medians are composed of two layers of cells 
(cliplostichous) and the laterals of a .single layer (monostichous), 
the elements of the lateral eyes in the scorpions being separated, 
whereas in the king ( rahs they are coalesced to form a compound 
eye. 

The principal structural differences between the typical scor- 
pions on the one hand and the king crabs and Eurypterida on the 
other are concerned with adaptations to life on the land, a new 
departure which marked a further stage in the evolution of the 


class. Of these adaptations atmospheric respiration is the most 
important. As already explained the respiratory organs of the king 
crabs are clusters of branchial lamellae, called gill-books, of which 
there is a pair upon the second to the fifth appendages of the opis- 
thosoma. In the scorpions the respiratory organs are four pairs 
of small sacs, containing clusters of super-imposed lamellae, and 
they open by spiracles upon the sternal plates of the third to the 
sixth somites of the opisthosoma. These lamellae, called lung- 
books, are developed in the embryo behind the base of the four 
pairs of transient bud-like limbs. They closely resemble even in 
microscopic details the gill-books of the king crabs: and Lan- 
kester’s query that they are modified insunk branchial lamellae is 
generally accepted. But in the embryo scorpion there is also a 
pair of bud-like limbs in the first and second segments of the opis- 
thosoma. These persist, the first pair developing into a double or 
single plate, the genital operculum, and the second into a pair of 
peculiar tactile organs, called the combs or pectincs, which con- 
sist of a jointed shaft provided with a scries of teeth, the whole 
structure recalling and evidently representing the branchial exopo- 
ditc of the Trilobite limb Thus in their structure and develop- 
ment the pectines and lung-books of the scorpions bear out the 
view of the descent of this group from marine forms with branchial 
plates on the exopodite of five pairs of limbs of the opisthosoma; 
and further evidence of this head is supplied by the discovery in 
Silurian strata of a scorpion which lived in the sea and in a meas- 
ure links the typical scorpions with the Euryfitcrida. 

Less important adaptations to terrestrial life in scorpions arc 
certain modifications of the last four pairs of limbs of the prosoma 
for walking on land and the forward shifting of the mouth from 
the middle of the lower side of the prosoma to the anterior end, 
thus freeing the basal segments of the last two pairs of limbs from 
function of manipulating or masticating food which they perform 
in the king crabs and Eurypterida. 

Although according to the theory of the evolution of the Arach- 
nida here briefly sketched, the scorpions are the most primitive 
of all the terrestrial orders of the class, they cannot be regarded 
as the direct ancestors of any one of them Nor can any of these 
other orders, the most specialized or the most degenerate, being 
directly derived from another In some cases they exhibit puz- 
zling gross resemblances associated with profound structural differ- 



PART OF THE POSTERIOR REGION OF THE BODY OF THE PTERYGOTUS 
l-V. are gill-bearing appendage* of the posterior region 

ences. Throughout the series a general tendency is trace- 
able towards the shortening and simplification of the opisthosoma, 
u.sually called the abdomen, towards the disappearance or fusion 
of its segments, its coalescence with the prosoma or cephalo- 
thorax, obliteration of the distinction between mesosoma and 
metasoma; and these changes are accompanied by simplification 
of the digestive, nervous and alimentary systems. The eyes also 
tend to disappear ; ^ut apart from them the organs connected with 
the cephalothorax are generally at least as elaborate as in the 
scorpions, sometimes more so, and these call for special mention. 
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Alimentary System. — The Arachnida subsist almost wholly 
upon the soft tissues of their prey which are drawn into the mi- 
nute mouth by suckers The labrum may act in this manner (Soli- 
fugae, Palpigradi, Acari), or the pharynx, which is in front of the 
brain, as in the Scorpiones, Pedipalpi and Araneae; or the stomach 
which is just behind the brain as in the Araneae and Pedipalpi, 
which are thus provided with two alimentary suckers. In the 
scorpions there is only one pair of diverticula from the midgut in 
the cephalothorax, but there are four pairs of segmentally ar- 
ranged diverticula in the Araneae (spiders) or even five in some 
Pedipalpi (Tficlyp/nmus). 

Excretory Organs. — Excretory tubules physiologically similar 
to those of insects but morphologically different from them open 
into the gut in the abdomen in scorpions, Pedipalpi, Araneae and 
Solifugae, but are absent in the Opiliones The coxal glands have 
been found in all the orders; but they are more elaborate in the 
Pedipalpi and Araneae than in the Scorpiones The position of 
the orifice varies In some (Chelonethi, Mygalomorph spiders) it 
is close to the base of the fifth appendage as in scorpions and king 
crabs; in others (Pedipalpi, typical Araneae, Palpigradi, Solifugae) 
it is behind the base of the third appendage. No doubt in the ances- 
tor of the Arachnida, possibly in Tnlobites, there was a pair of 
coxal glands in each somite of the prosoma. 

Entosternite. — The most highly developed entosternite is 
found in the Pedipalpi and Araneae, which also contain the prim- 
itive pregenital somite In these orders this plate is more like the 
entosternite of the king crabs than it is in the scorpions; in the 
Solifugae it is largely, if not wholly, replaced by a chitinous 
ingrowth (entosclerite) from the ventral surface. 

The Generative Organs. — The essential glands, testes and 
ovaries are usually simple and tubular but in the Chelonethi they 
are joined by transverse bands and are reticulated, as in the 
scorpions and king crabs Some remarkable phenomena connected 
with the copulation of the Arachnida may be referred to in thi.s 
connection In the king crab.s fertilization is effected after the 
eggs are laid, but in the air-breathing forms the eggs arc fertilized 
within the body of the female but the sperm of the male is intro- 
duced in a variety of singular ways The scorpions copulate front 
to front, the genital orifices of the two sexes being mutually ap 
plied during the process The same method is probably adopted 
by the Pedipalpi and Chelonethi. In the Opiliones, so far as is 
known, the male and female stand facing one another and the male 
thrusts forward his penis, which is relatively of great length, be- 
neath the cephalothorax of the female into her generative orifice 
which m many genera opens only a short distance behind the 
mouth In other orders, however, the method of pairing is quite 
different, one of the pairs of cephalothoracic appendages being 
modified as an intromit tent organ. In the spiders (Araneae), the 
terminal segment of the second pair, or palpi, is furnished with 
an apparatus adapted for taking up the liquid sperm after it has 
been deposited on a sheeting of web, and carrying it until the 
male finds a female and fertilizes her by inserting the organ into 
her generative ducts. Functionally similar organs occur upon the 
terminal segment or tarsus, of the fifth pair of limbs in the Rici- 
nulci and upon the mandibles or chelicerae of the Solifugae. But 
in these cases the apparatus is adapted for the transmission of 
spermatophores into the female 

The Respiratory Organs of air-breathing Arachnida have 
been extensively used in classification on account of the diversity 
in structure and position they exhibit. Pulmonary sacs with “lung- 
books” very similar to those of scorpions are found in the Pedi- 
palpi and many Araneae (spiders) ; but in these orders they open 
behind the sternal plates of the first and second abdominal so- 
mites. In other spiders, however, the lung-books of the second 
somite, and occasionally of the first as well, are replaced by tra- 
cheae, called “tufted tracheae,” composed of a wide sac from 
which a number of fine tubes are given off. Two pairs of similar 
tracheae opened by spiracles upon the sides of the second and 
third somites of the abdomen in the Chelonethi. In the Solifugae 
there is a pair of spiracles on the sterna of the second and third 
and occasionally of the fourth somites; but the tracheae which 
arise from these are of a different type, consisting of long branch- 


ing tubes strengthened by a spiral thread as in the insects. A pair 
of similar tubular tracheae open ventrally upon the second abdom- 
inal somite in the Opiliones; and four pairs open dorsally upon the 
first four somites in some Acari {N otosHgmata) . 

Spiracles are also present in the cephalothorax and are equally 
variable in position In the Ricinulei there is a single pair of 
tufted tracheae opening a!>ove the base of the appendages of the 
fifth pair, and in the Solifugae a pair of tubular tracheae open 
\entrally behind the base of the appendages of the fourth pair. In 
the Acari, in whuh the tracheae may be tufted or tubular, spir- 
acles may open above (he appendages of the first pair, above the 
fourth pair or in the articular sockets of the third, fourth, fifth or 
sixth pairs; and in some Opiliones there is a spiracle from the 
fifth .segment (tibia) of the last four pairs of appendages. 

The Tracheae and the Ancestry of Air-Breathing Arach- 
nida. — The tracheae are a morphological pu/zle upon the solu- 
tion of which two diametric ;illy opposed hypotheses of the descent 
of the Arachnida mainly rest In accordance with the view that 
the lung-books of the scorpions, Pedipalpi and some Araneae 
(spiders) were derived from branchial lamellae like those ol the 
king crabs, their presence upon the first and second abdominal 
somites in the Pedipalpi and Araneae and upon the third to the 
sixth in the scorpions suggests that in earlier members of (he king 
crab and Eurypterine stock they were also present upon (he geni- 
tal oiierculum, making altogether six pairs of clusters It also in- 
volves Lankester’s conclusion that the lung-books were the primi- 
tive type of respiratory organs in the air-breathing form, that they 
were subsequently partly suppressed or replaced l>y tracheal tubes 
on the abdomen and were functionally supplemented by addi- 
tional tracheae with spiracle opening upon various parts of the 
cephalothorax, and the belief (hat these cephalothoracic spiracles 
and tracheae are adventitious organs gained support from their 
presence on the tibia of the legs 
of some Opiliones. 

This view of the matter has 
not, however, been accepted by 
all authorities Lcuckart, and fol- 
lowing him, Hansen and Soren- 
sen, believed that segmentally 
arranged t>pical tubular tra- 
cheae, like those of insects, were 
the earliest form of respiratory 
organs in the Arachnida and that 
from these they derived the 
tufted tracheae and from the 
tufted tracheae, lung-books. The 
primitive Arachnida in fact were 
terrestrial air-breathers Han.sen 
also believed that in these primi- 
tive forms the cephalothorax was 
divided into two regions, a head, 
or cephalon, composed of four 
somites and bearing the eyes, 
mouth and four pairs of append- 
ages, and a thorax consisting of 
two free somites with separate 
terga and two pairs of append- 
„ , pococK acceptance of this 

Fig. 6 —DORSAL VIEW OF PALAEO- Opinion compels the belief that 
PHORUS, A MARINE SCORPION OF the Palpigradi are the most prim- 
THE SILURIAN PERIOD itive of existing Arachnida so far 

as the cephalothorax is concerned, with the Solifugae standing 
next to them. Bernard went a step farther and pictured the primi- 
tive Arachnida as a terrestrial air-breathing arthropod composed 
of 1 8 somites, each provided with a pair of limbs, approximately 
alike throughout the series, a pair of tracheal spiracles and alimen- 
tary diverticula. 

These theories need not be further discussed But it may be 
pointed out that neither involves a denial of the kinship between 
the scorpions and the king crabs and their allies because the 
branchial lamellae of the latter may have been derived from the 
pulmonary lamellae of the former. They involve, however, the 
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conclusion that the king crabs and Eurypterida were derived 
from air-breathing land forms which became adapted to living in 
the sea, a conclusion diametrically opposed to the conclusion upheld 
in this article which maintains their descent from the Trilobites 
whose kinship with the king crabs was never questioned until 
the affinities of the latter with scorpions were established. 

CLASSIFICATION 

The Arachnida are classified as follows — 

Grade 1. Anomomeristica. — Number of somites typically 
great and variable, usually exceeding eighteen All the somites of 
the opisthosoma except the last with a pair of appendages struc- 
turally and functionally like the postoral appendages of the pro- 
soma. The dorsal area trilobitc 

SUB-CLASS TRILOBITA 

The tergal plates of the anterior five somites fused to form a 
dorsal shield or carapace The preoral appendages long and an- 
tenniform. All the postoral appendages biramous, the external 
branch branchial, the internal locomotor or also maxillary in func- 
tion For the other characters and classification see Trilobita. 

Grade 2. Nomomeristica. — Number of somites never ex- 
ceeding 18 in the adult Some of the somites of the opisthosoma 
without appendages. When appendages are present on this area, 
they are structurally and functionally differentiated from those 
of the prosoma. The dorsal area, except in some Xiphosura, not 
trilobite. 

SUB-CLASS LIMULAVA 

Resembling the Trilobifa in having the prosoma composed of 
five somites, the preoral appendages antenniform and the append- 
ages of the opisthosoma provided with a locomotor inner and a 
branchial outer branch 

Order Copura Nine pairs of appendages on the opisthosoma, 
none on its last three somites, the terminal somite expanded into 
a swimming plate but without a postanal caudal sinne 

This order containing the family Sidneyidae is represented by 
genera of mid-Cambrian age The best known is Stdneyia which 
in its 12-jointed opisthosoma and absence of “tnlobation” of the 
dorsal surface superficially resembles the Eurypterida The pos- 
toral appendages of the prosoma are very peculiarly modified. 

Resembling apparently the Trilobita and the Limulava in having 
prosoma five-segmented as the preoral appendages antenniform is 
a group, the Agalaspina {Ae,alaspiiis)^ of Cambrian age In cer- 
tain other respects this group shows marked resemblance to the 
Xiphosura, which follow, and it is considered by Walcott to be 
the intermediate between that order and the Trilobites It may 
for the present be left unclassified. 

SUB-CLASS MEROSTOMATA (GIGANTOSTRACA) 

Differing from the Limulava in having prosoma composed of 
six somites, the preoral appendages not antenniform, the append- 
ages of the opisthosoma, of which there are only six pairs, lami- 
nate and not locomotor in function, the terminal somite not ex- 
panded into a caudal fin but with a postanal spine or plate. 

Order Xiphosura. Trilobite-like forms with expanded pleural 
areas, the dorsal surface generally “trilobate,” the opisthosoma 
with nine or ten somites and its appendages, where known, 
biramous. 

Most of the genera of this order are Palaeozoic and extinct. 
They differ from the Mesozoic and existing king crabs (Limuhdae) 
in having the opisthosoma distinctly segmented Well defined 
genera are Bclinurus, Hemiaspis, Pseudoniscus, and others; but 
their classification needs revision. The discovery in these that 
some genera related to A galas puts, formerly regarded as closely 
akin to these forms, have Trilobite-like appendages and other 
characters may show that these ancient forms are not so nearly 
related to the Limulidae as has been supposed 

Order Eurypterida. Chiefly differing from the Xiphosura in be- 
ing typically scorpion-like in shape, without pleural areas, with 
the opisthosoma composed of 12 somites of which the posterior 
six are limbless and the anterior six provided with unbranched 
plate-like appendages, the first carrying a median rod which prob- 


ably acted as an ovipositor in the female, as a penis in the male. 

The Eurypterida occur in Palaeozoic strata and are wholly ex- 
tinct. Some of them, being over two yards in length, are the 
largest arthropods known They exhibit great variation in the 
structure of their prosomatic limbs, the last pair being frequently 
modified as broad paddles (Euryptertis, Pterygotus), or the last 
two pairs may be very long and act as oars (Stylomurtts). The 
preoral appendages may be long, massive pincers {Pterygotus) or 
insignificant in size. By these and other characters the group is 
divisible into a number of families and sub-families. 

SUB-CLASS PECTINIFERA 

Differing from the Merostotana in having the first pair of ap- 
liendages of the Mesosoma (abdomen) represented by a very 
small genital operculum, without a rod-like ovipositor or penis, 
and the second pair converted into the pcctinei or combs; in the 
last of all external trace of the remaining four pairs in the adult; 
in the small size of the basal segment of the last pair of legs and 
its loss of maxillary function, the breaking up of the lateral eyes 
into separate ocelli and the presence of poison glands in the 
postanal spine. 

Order Scorpiones The first pair of appendages (mandibles) 
small, three jointed and chelate, second pair (palpi) long, massive 
and chelate, the remaining four pairs (legs) locomotor, with the 
basal segments of at least the two first acting as jaws. 

Sub-order Apoxypoda Legs short, composed of stout sub-equal 
segments, the last or tarsus pointed and armed at most with a 
single claw, the basal segments of the last two pairs meeting in 
front of the sternal plate of the cephalothorax and the pectines 
with a short inner branch (endopoditc). Family Palaeophoridae 
(Palaeopliorus.) 

This sub-order contains the Silurian scorpion which was un- 
doubtedly marine. It has no trace of spiracles and probably 
breathed by means of branchial lamellae as m the Eurypterida. 

Sub-order Dionychopoda. Legs long, with unequal segments, 
the last tiuncated and armed with two claws; the last two pairs 
of legs with their basal joints (coxae) abutting against the sternal 
plate; the pectines without endopoditc. 

To this sub-order belong all the recent scorpions which are re- 
ferred to four families, Buthidae, Pandinidae, Vaegovidae and 
Bothorinidae, A number of genera from the Coal Measures mostly 
re.sembling recent forms in essential characters are also known. 
One of them {EobutJius), however, has no trace of spiracles, the 
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respiratory lamellae being probably concealed beneath the ven- 
tral plates of the abdomen as in Palaeophorus. It may have been 
a water-breather, living in the Carboniferous marshes. 

SUB-CLASS EPECTINATA 

Distinguished from the Pectinifera by the absence of pectines 
and of a long tail-like termination to the body, by the presence of 
not more than 1 1 somites in the abdomen, excluding the pregenital 
somite, and of at most four pairs of small appendages upon the 
abdomen in the embryo. Also when lung-sacs are retained, they 
belong to the first and second abdominal somites not to the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth. 
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Super-order Caulogastra. Distinguished from the rest of the 
Ei^ectinate Arachnida, as well as from the Scorpiones, by the 
deep constriction of the retained pregenital somite to form a 
slender, stalk-like waist between the cephalothorax and abdomen 
and by the presence of a pair of spiracles opening alongside the 
genital orifice on the first abdominal somite 

Order Pcdipalpi Abdomen composed of ii somites with dis- 
tinct tergal and sternal plates, without spinning appendages 
Mandibles chelate or hemichelate, without poison-glands Palpi 
very large and prehensile, their basal segments meeting in the 
middle line. Legs of first pair long slender clawless and tactile; 
see Pedipalpi, 

Sub-order Uropygi Abdomen with a post anal sclerite, which, 
with the narrowed last three somites, forms a tail-like termination 
to the body The last somite with a pair ot detensive, acid- 
secreting glands The cephalothorax long and narrow Ba.sal seg- 
ments of the palpi almost immovably fused to form a trough be- 
neath the mouth Legs of the first pair with only the terminal 
segments many- joint eil. 

Tribe Urotricha (Oxopaei) Postanal sclerite forming many- 
jointed flagellum Two pairs of lung-sacs Carapace unsegmented 
with median and lateral eyes. Palpi chelate, folding almost in a 
horizontal plane 

The single family Thelyphonidae contains many genera {Thely- 
phoniis, Ilyportonus, Ma:stie,oproctus, etc.), occurring m the 
tropics of Asia and America. A genus {Geralinura) has been 
found in the Coal Measures 

Tribe Tartarides The postanal sclerite short, unjointed Only 
one pair of lung-sacs retained Cephalothorax segmented, Us last 
two somites free A mere trace of eyes at most remaining Palpi 
not chelate, folding in a vertical plane and armed with a terminal 
piercing claw 

The single family Ilubbardndae {Ilubbardia, Schtzomus, Tn- 
thyrcus) is distributed in the warmer parts of Asia, Africa and 
America, and ccmtains very small, less highly organized form than 
the Thelyphonidae. 

Sub-order Amblypygi Differs from the Uropygi in the absence 
of a caudal termination to the body and of acid-glaads, in having 
a broad cephalothorax with its appendages radiating round a 
broad sternal area, the palpi more freely movable and armed with 
many spines, and the legs of the first pair long and antenniform 

The numerous genera {Phrymus, Tarantula, Charv, etc), be- 
longing to the group, which is found in the warmer parts of 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America, are referred to three families 
The genus Craeophorus occurs in the Coal Measures 

Order Arancae (Spiders). Distinguishable from the Pedipalpi 
mainly by the following characters, (i) The abdomen is provided 



with two pairs of appendages, which belong morphologically to the 
third and fourth somites and are the manipulators of the silk 
secreted in the abdominal glands, the ducts of which open upon 
them. (2) The mandibles are provided with the poison-gland 
opening close to the tip of the second segment which is trans- 
formed into a piercing fan. (3) The palpi are small, pectiform, not 
prehensile ; their basal segments are not united but are separated 
by the labial sternal plate which forms a lower lip to the mouth. 
In the males the terminal segment carries the intromittent organ. 
(4) The first pair of legs are locomotor, like the other pairs. 
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That the Araneac are tolerably closely related to the Ambly- 
pygi is forcibly attested by the structure of the coxal glands, the 
endosternite and the alimentary canal 

Sub-order Mesothelae Abdomen segmented, with ri tergal 
plates and two sternal plates covering the lung-sac= and genital 
orifice, followed by the two pans of biramous spinning appendages 
which retain their embryonic position in the middle of the lower 



surface of the abdomen, traces of seven sterna between these 
appendages and the anus. 

The single genus Liphistrus of the family Liphistiidae, restricted 
to the East Indies, is the most primitive spider known. Appar- 
ently related is Arthrof^iosa from the Coal Measures. 

Sub-order Opisthatheae Abdomen at most indistinctly seg- 
mented posteriorly, without tergal plates and the sternal plates 
represented only by the pulmonary opercula. The spinning append- 
ages at the posterior end of the body close to the anus. 

All existing spiders, except the Lithistiidae, belong to this sub- 
order which is divisible into two tribes 

Tribe Mygalomorphae The plane of the articulation of the 
mandibles to the cephalothorax is vertical, distal segment or fang 
closing backwards in a line sub-parallel to the long axis of the 
body. Coxal glands opening on the fifth cephalothoracic somite 
Two pairs of lung-sacs always present. 

This tribe, confined to tropical and temperate regions of the 
world, contains the bird-eating spiders (Avicularia, Thevaphosa, 
etc.), often called tarantulas, the trap-door spiders (Cteniza, Nem- 
esia, etc.), the purse-web spiders (Atypus, etc.) and others They 
are referred to several families, the Theraphosidae, Ctenizidae, 
Atypidae, etc , the Theraphosidae being the largest spiders known. 

Tribe Arachnomorpha (Arancae verae) The plane of the ar- 
ticulation of the mandibles horizontal, the fangs closing almost 
transversely inwards; the coxal glands opening on the third somite 
of the cephalothorax 

This tribe, the most specialized section of the order in struc- 
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ture and instincts, contains most of the living species of spiders 
They exhibit great variation in the structure and position of their 
breathing order, in the formation of the mouth parts, the num- 
ber and distributi^ of the eyes, the construction of their spin- 
ning appendages and of their external genital organs By these 
variations they have been classified into a number of families, 
Araneidae {Aranae, Nfphila), Lycosidae (Lycosa, Ocyale), Atti- 
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dac I’haleulae {PhoUu.s), Dysderidac (Dysdrra) and 

others too numerous to mention (^See Spider, Taraniula ) 
Order Pulpigradi Resembling some Pedipalpi in the tail-like 
termination of the body and the segmented carapace, but dilfering 
essentially Irom them in having ten alxiommal somites without 
separated terga and sterna, in the absence of breathing organs in 
the large, chelate, three-jointed mandibles, the slender, peditorm 
palpi with their basal segments widely separated, jointed to the 
sides of a large sternal plate and disconnected Irom the mouth, 
which opens at the end of a projecting proboscis, and in (he palpi- 
lorm locomotor first pair of legs 
The order contains one genus Kocnenia; family Koeneniidae 
It is a minute arachnid found in Europe and America. 

Super-order Cucullata. Distinguished from the rest of the 
Arachnida by the presence of a large plate jointed to the front of 
the carapace and loldmg like a hood over the mandibles, by the 
construction of the first and second abdominal segments and their 
concealment between the third segment and the cephalothorax 
which can be locked together by means of the basal segment by the 
last pair of legs; and by the telescoping of the reduced last three 
segments of (he abdomen within the enlarged sixth segments 
Order Ricinulei (Podogona) Mandibles chelate, two jointed, 
palpi small, chelate, basally united to form a suboral trough and 
in contact with the corresponding segments of the second legs, 
which like those of the succeeding pairs meet in the middle line 
practically obliterating sterna A single pair of tufted tracheae 
above the base of the third pair of legs. Intromittent organ of 
male on the tarsus of these limbs 
Family Crypt ostemrnidae Cryptocellus). These 

remarkable arachnids are found in tropical Africa and America 
Related genera {Paliacliera, etc ) occur in (he Coal Measures. 

This order was classified by Hansen and Sorensen with the or- 
ders above referred to the Caulogastra, the group being compre- 
hensively called the Micrura 

SupFR-oRDER Pscudoscorpiones. Differing from the Caulogastra 
in the ab.sence of a “waist” the large size of the dorsal plate of 
the pregenital somite, the absence of spiracles on the first abdom- 
inal somite, the presence in the cephalothorax of silk glands open- 
ing upon the mandibles, which are provided with a spiecial organ, 
the serrula, for manipulating the silk. 

Order Chelonetbi. Carapace unsegmented. Mandibles two 
jointed, chelate. Palpi very large and chelate, their basal seg- 
ments and those of the four pairs of legs meeting in the middle 
line and replacing the sterna Abdomen sometimes with 1 1 freely 
jointed somites, second and third with a pair of spiracles. 


Sub-order Panctenadactyli. The serrula, on the movable digit 
of the mandible fixed throughout its length, an accessory process 
on the immovable digit. Carapace narrow in front, mandibles 
small Families Cheliferidae (Chelifer), Garypidae {Gary pas). 

Sub-order Hemictenodactyli. The serrula, free at its distal end; 
no accessory process; carapace wide, mandibles large. Families 
Obisidae (Obisium), Chthoniidae {Ckthonius). 

The arachnids of this group are all of small size, their large 
pincer-like palpi giving them a superficial resemblance to scorpions 
Their old-fashioned popular name, book-scorpion, was due to the 
discovery of specimens in libraries Most of the species, however, 
live under stones or bark where they feed upon mites, etc. 

Super-order Mycetophora. Differing from the foregoing orders 
of Epectinate in having the first, or genital, somite of the ab- 
domen jointed to the cephalothorax without the intervention of a 
waist or of the pregenital somite and in the presence of spiracles 
on the fourth segment of the cephalothorax; and distinguishable 
from all orders by the firm articulation of the mandibles to the 
sides of the carapace, the partial freedom of the fourth tergal 
plate from the carapace and the presence of racket-shajTed pro- 
cesses or mailed! on the basal segments of the fourth legs. 

Order Solifugae Cephalothorax jointed, its fifth and sixth seg- 



CHARACTERS OF THE PSEUDOSCORPIONES THE LEGS OF THE LEFT SIDE 
ARE CUT SHORT 

ments free. Mandibles two jointed, powerful and chelate. Palpi 
pediform and tactile, their basal segments fixed, dissociated from 
the mouth which is at the apex of a porrect proboscis. Legs with 
their basal segments fused across the middle, replacing the sterna. 
Abdomen with ten somites, the second, third and sometimes the 
fourth with ventral spiracles Intromittent organs of the male 
situated on the mandibles. 

Families Galeodidae (Galeodes), Solpugidae (Solpuga). The 
Solifugae, mostly large active, rapacious Arachnida, are found in 
the warmer parts of the eastern and western hemispheres. They 
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are a very distinct group, showing some resemblances to the 
Palpigrada. 

Super-order Phalangiomorphae Distinguished from the pre- 
ceding groups of Epectinates in the following characters. — (1) 
The cephalothorax and abdomen are widely confluent. (2) The 
sternum of the genital somite is indistinctly defined m the adult, 
the genital orifice being thrust forward between the last pair of 



legs (3) There is a pair of foetid glands opening upon the 
cephalothorax (4) The basal segments of the first and generally 
of the second pair of legs act as jaws 

Order Opiliones Mandibles chelate and three jointed Palpi 
variable, their basal segments acting as jaws. Legs locomotor in 
function Abdomen containing ten somites more or less fused to- 
gether, the second with a pair of spiracles. Male and female re- 
spectively with a long penis and ovipositor. 

Sub-order Palpatores Palpi small, pediform Sternum of ccphal- 
othorax short 

Tribe Eupnoi. With accessory spiracles on the fifth segment 
of the legs Family Phalangiidac (PhaUitn>ulum). 

Tribe Dyspnoi No accessory spiracles on the legs. Families 
Ncmastomidac, Trogulidae, etc 

tSub-order Laniatorc.s Palpi prehensile with a piercing claw 
Sternum of ceiihalothorax long and usually very narrow. Families 
Gonyleptidae (Gonyleptts), Oncopodidae etc 

Sub-order Cyphophthalmi Palpi pediform: sternum of cephalo- 
thorax minute or absent, the foetid glands are glands on a high 
tubercle Family Siromdae (Siro, Slylocellm) 

The Opiliones are found in temperate and tropical latitudes of 
the eastern and western hemispheres. Mo.st of the British species, 
belonging to thc'Phalangiidae, are remarkable for the extreme 
length and thinness of their legs and the small pill-like bodies 
SUPKR-ORDER Rhynchostomi Resembling the Phalangiomorphae 
in the wide confluence of the cephalothorax and abdomen; but 



essentially distinguished by the presence of a wide sternal area 
between the basal segments of the legs, which are disassociated 
from the mouth and have no maxillary function, and by the fusion 
of the basal segments of the palpi beneath the mouth which lies 
at the front end of the body. 

Order Acari (mites and ticks') Mandibles and palpi very va- 
riable, either the one or the other, frequently both, modified, 
closely associated with the labrum to form a suctorial proboscis 
which may be borne on a special segment, the capitulum.- Ab- 


domen sometimes showing indications of ten segment.s defined 
by shallow grooves, typically without trace of segmentation. 

Sub-order Euacari. Parasitic or free-lixing, sometimes aquatic 
or marine, forms with a short abdomen and four pairs of normal 
locomotor legs. Families Oribatidae. Gamasidae, Ixodidae, Trom- 
bidiidae, etc , classified by the spiracles 

Sub-order Tetrapod.i Vegetable parasites with the abdomen 
very long and annulated, the third and fourth pairs of legs aksent. 
Family Eriophyidae (Gall-mites) 

Sub-order Vermiformia Parasitic fi'rms living in the hair- 
follicles of Mammalia, with the abdomen long and annulated and 



OF THE MITES AND TICKS 

tour pairs of legs, short, lonital and three-jointed Family Demo- 
dicidae {Demodex), the cause of follicular mange {See MiTE, 
Tick) 

Most of the existing orders of terrestrial Arachnitla are repre- 
sented in the Coal Measures Hut those deposits have yielded re- 
mains of genera referable to three distinct orders, the Haptopoda, 
Phalangiolarbi and Anthracomarti 

The Haptopoda in the wide confluence of the cephalothorax 
and abdomen, the apparent iusion of the abdominal segments and 
the pediform palpi superficially resemble some Opiliones, but in 
the presence of 11 abdominal segments, the structure of the ab- 
dominal sterna, the separation of the basal segments of the pos- 
toral appendages of the cephalothorax by a distinct sternal area 
and the tactile function of the leg.s of the first pair re.seniblance 
may be traced to some of the Caulogastra One genus only, 
Plesiosiro, family I*lcsiosiromid;ie is known. 

The Phalangiolarbi also recall the Opiliones in the above men- 
tioned characters, but are distinguished from all the other orders 
by the progressive increase in length of the abdominal segments 
from the first to the ninth, and in the radial arrangements of the 
large wedged-shaped basal segments of the four pairs of legs 
round the small sternal area, those of the first pair concealing the 
basal segments of the other palpi; the genital sternal plate was 
situated between the last pair of legs. Families Phalangiotarbidac 
(Phalangioiarbus), Architarbidae (Archttarbus, Geraphrynus). 

The Anthracomarti had a wide movable joint between the 
cephalothorax and abdomen, the abdomen consisting of a.s many 
as ten segments provided with pleural plates, those of the eighth 
overlapping small ninth and tenth segments; the iwdiform palpi 
and four pairs of legs were separated by a distinct sternal aiea 
very much as in the Araneae; but the structure of the abdomen 
is distinctive of the order. Families Brachypygidae {Brachypyge), 
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Anthracomurtidae (Anthracomartus), Anthracosironidac (. 4 «- 
thracosiro), Eophrynidae (Eophrynus). 

It is significant that although these extinct orders show gross 
resemblances to existing orders of epectinate Arachnida, serving 
to link more closely constituents of that section into a coherent 
assemblage, no fossil forms are known bridging in any way a 
structural interval between the Epectinata and the Pectinifera 

Certain other groups, namely the Pycnogoniea or Pantopoda, 
the Tardigrada and the Linguatulida or Pcntastomida were for- 



merly referred to the Arachnida. The last two seemed to have 
no claim to be so classified For particulars concerning them see 
Tardigrada, and Llnguatut.ida The Pycnogonida (qv.), how- 
ever, are like the Arachnida in some respects and were retained in 
the class by Lankester But they are here regarded as a distinct 
class on account of several important characters they possess 
There may be, potentially at all events, eight pairs of appendages 
set apart for locomotion, prehension or other purposes instead of 
the six pairs seen in the Nomomeristis Arachnida. Also the ab- 
domen, always large and conspicuous in the Arachnida, as here 
understood, is reduced to a mere anal knob. More important still 
is the lodgement in the four parts of the body of the genital glands 
which open upon the basal segments of more or fewer of the ap- 
pendages These features in the organization of the Pycnogonida 
cannot be brought into agreement with that of the true Arachnida 
the orders of which form a coherent assemblage of more or less 
intergradational types of Arthropoda (R I. P ) 

ARACHOSIA, a far eastern province of the Persian empire 
and that of Alexander. It was early lost by the Seleucids and be- 
came part of the rising Parthian empire. It lay north of Gedrosia 
(Baluchistan) and occupied the southern portion of Afghanistan 
(qv.). Its chief town was Alexandria Arachosiorum. (See also 
Persia, Ancient History ) 

ARAD, a town in western Rumania, capital of the department 
of the same name Pop (1924) 79,000, of which 39,400 were 
Hungarians It lies on the right bank of the River Mure§ and 
consists of the inner town and five suburbs. Arad is a modern- 


built town and contains many handsome buildings, including a 
cathedral It is the seat of a Greek-Orthodox bishop and possesses 
a Greek-Orthodox theological seminary, two training schools for 
teachers — one Hungarian and the other Rumanian — and a conser- 
vatoire for music. It has a museum containing relics of the Hun- 
garian revolution of 1848-49. One of the public squares contains 
a martyrs’ monument, erected in memory of the 13 Hungarian 
generals shot here on Oct. 6, 1849, by order of the Austrian gen- 
eral Haynau. Arad is an important railway junction and the larg- 
est industrial and commercial centre of western Rumania. Its prin- 
cipal industries are distilling, milling, machinery-making, leather- 
working and saw-millmg A large trade is carried on in grain, 
flour, alcohol, cattle and wood. Arad was a Turkish fortress dur- 
ing the 17th century. The new fortress, built in 1763, played a 
great role during the Hungarian struggle for independence in 1849 
It was captured by the Hungarians on July i, 1849, and was their 
headquarters during the latter part of the insurrection Here 
Kossuth issued his famous proclamation (Aug 1849), and here he 
handed over the supreme military and civil power to Gbrgei The 
fortre.ss was recaptured shortly after Gdrgei’s capitulation at 
Vilagos. 

The town of New Arad, on the opposite bank of the Mure§, is 
practically a .suburb of Arad, with which it is connected by a 
bridge It was founded during the Turkish wars of the 17th cen- 
tury, growing up round works erected by the Turks for the capture 
of Arad. 

ARAGO, DOMINIQUE FRANCOIS JEAN (1786- 
1853), French physicist, was born Feb 26 1786, at Estagel, 
Perpignan, eastern Pyrenees. lie was the eldest of four brothers. 
Jean (1788-1836) emigrated to America and became a general 
in the Mexican army Jacques Etienne Victor (1799-1855) took 
part in L. C. de S. de Freycinet s exploring voyage in the Uranie 
from 1817 to 1821, and on his return to France devoted himself 
to journalism and the drama The fourth brother, Etienne Vin- 
cent (1802-92), is said to have collaborated with Balzac in the 
Ilcnttere de Birague, and from 1822 to 1S47 he wrote a great 
number of light dramatic pieces, mostly in collaboration. A 
strong republican, he was obliged to leave France in 1849, but 
returned after the amnesty of 1850 In 1S79 he was nominated 
director of the Luxembourg Museum 

Francois Arago was educated at the municipal school of Per- 
pignan and at the Ecole Polytcchnique, but instead of entering 
the army as had been intended, he became secretary to the Paris 
observatory. He became acquainted with Laplace, and through 
his influence was commissioned, with J. B. Biot, to complete 
the meridional measurements which had been begun by J. B J. 
Delambre, and interrupted since the death of P. F. A. Mcchair 
(1744-1804). The two left Paris in 1806, and began operations 
among the mountains of Spain, but Biot returned to Paris after 
they had determined the latitude of Formentcra. 

Arago was left alone to make the geodetical connexion of 
Majorca with Iviza and Formentera. The expedition coincided 
with the French invasion of Spain, and the astronomer was 
involved in a series of amazing adventures. In making his 
escape from the Balearic islands to Algiers he was captured by a 
Spanish corsair, and spent three months in Spanish prisons 
Released with other prisoners at the demand of the Dey of 
Algiers, he spent six months in Africa before he returned to 
Marseilles. He was in quarantine there when he received his first 
letter from A. von Humboldt, who became his lifelong friend. 
Through all his vicissitudes Arago had preserved his observations 
and records. Though he was still only 23 years of age he suc- 
ceeded J. B. L. Lalande in the chair of analytical geometry at 
the Ecole Polytechnique, and became one of the astronomers at 
the Royal Observatory. 

In 1830 he entered the chamber as republican deputy for 
Seine Inferieure. In the chamber he advocated many important 
practical measures for the advancement of science and for tech- 
nical development in railways, telegraphs, etc. In the same 
year he was made director of the observatory, and perpetual 
secretary of the Academy of Sciences. During the reign of Louis 
Philippe he was absorbed in his scientific work, but after the 
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revolution of 1848 he joined the Provisional Government as 
minister of war and marine. Arago carried important reforms 
during his short tenure of office. He improved the sailors’ ra- 
tions, abolished flogging, and did away with political oaths. He 
also secured the abolition of negro slavery in French colonics. 

In 1852 when Louis Napoleon's Government demanded an 
oath of allegiance from all its functionaries Arago rc.signod his 
post as astronomer at the Bureau dcs Longitudes, but the Prince- 
President declined to accept his resignation. Arago died in Paris 
on Oct. 2 1853 

Arago’s fame as an experimenter and discoverer rests mainly 
on his contributions to magnetism and optics. He found that a 
magnetic needle made to oscillate over non-ferruginous surfaces, 
such as water, glass, coiiper, etc , falls more rapidly in the extent 
of its oscillations according as it is more or less approached to 
the surface. This discovery was followed by another, that a 
rotating plate of copper tends to communicate its motion to a 
magnetic needle suspended over it (“magnetism of rotation”) 
Arago is also fairly entitled to be regarded as having proved the 
long-su.spected connexion between the aurora borealis and the 
variations of the magnetic elements. 

In optics he has the credit of stimulating the genius of A J. 
Fresnel, with whose history, as well as with that of E L Malus 
and of Thomas Young, this pari of his life is closely interwoven 
In the beginning of the loth century these three philosophers 
were shaping the modern doctrine of the undulatorj' theory of 
light. Fresnel’s arguments in favour of that theory were not 
acceptable to Laplace, Poisson and Biot, the champions of the 
emission theory; but they were ardently e.spousecl by Humboldt 
and by Arago, who had been appointed by the Academy to report 
on the paper. An intimate friendship sprang up between Arago 
and Fresnel. They earned on together further researches, which 
led to the enunciation of the funclamcntal laws of the polarization 
of light known by their names. 

Arago con.structcd a polaristope, which he used for observa- 
tions on the poLirization of the light of the sky To him is al.so 
due the discovery of the power of rotatory polarization exhibited 
by quartz, and last of all, among his many contributions to the 
support of the undulatoiy h>i)othesis, comes the ex pertinent urn 
cruets which he proposed to carry out for comparing directly the 
velocity of light in air and in water or glass On the emission 
theory the velocity should be accelerated by an inc lease of 
density in the medium; on the v.Mve theory, it .should be retarded. 
In 1838 he communicated to the Academy the details of his 
apparatus, which utilized the revolving mirrors employed by Sir 
C Wheatstone in 1835 for measuring the velocity of the electric 
discharge; but owing to the great care required in the carrying 
out of the project, and to the interruption to his labours caused 
by the revolution of 1848, it was not until the spring of 1850 
that he was ready to put his idea to the test; and then his eye- 
sight suddenly gave way. Before his death, however, the retar- 
dation of light in denser media was demonstrated by the exiieri- 
ments of H L Fizeau and J. B L Foucault, which, with 
improvements in detail, were based on the plan proposed by him 

KfBLiOGRAPHV — Arago 's Oeuvrrt were published alter his death 
under the direction of J. A. Barral, in 17 vols, 8vo (1854-62) ; also 
separately his Astronomic populairr, 4 vols.; Notices biographiques, 3 
vols.; Notices scientifiques, in S vols. Voyages scientifiques, in i vol.; 
Mimoires scientifiqiies, m 2 vols.. Melanges, in i vol.; and Tables 
analyltques et documents importanis (with portrait) in i vol. English 
translations of various portions of his works have appeared. 

ARAGON, constituent kingdom of the Spanish monarchy, 
administrative unit until 1833. now divided into the three prcjv- 
inces of Saragossa, Huesca and Teruel {qv). The north frontier 
of Aragon follows the Pyrenean water-parting, from the peak of 
Anie (2,so4m.), the last of the great peaks towards the west, to 
the peak of the Aneto (3,404m ) in the Maladetta group Thus 
Aragon is backed by the western, or forward, Mielon of the high 
Central Pyrenees, nearly to the point where the headwaters of 
the River Garonne separate it from the eastern From this back- 
ground of high peaks the descent to the lowlands of the Ebro is 
less rapid (average gradient 3^ in 100) than the descent towards 
the Garonne on the French side (7 in 100). The difference is due 
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to the much greater development on the south side of topo- 
graphical features parallel to the principal axis of the chain Thus 
the River Aragon — finding at Jaca the .soft marl which runs 
from east to west in a belt from Pamplona, in Navarre, to 
Boltana — is diverted west and forms the broad valley of the 
Canal de Berdun; the influence of this belt is seen also in the 
course of the Cinca and of certain minor stream.s. East of 
Boltana the rivers flow directly south, and the first of these, the 
Noguera Ribagorzanc, gives the eastern boundary of Aiagon 
South of the belt of marl, a .series of sierras — roughly aligned 
fiom west-north-wi st to east-south-east — of which the Sierra de 
Guara (2,070m ) is the most important, runs from the River Ara- 
gon to the Sierra del Montsech (i,6g3m ) in Catalonia; these 
sierras overlook the great, saucer-shaped central lowland on their 
south, across which runs the River Ebro. The heart of Aragon is 
this lowland and more strictly that part to which the descent from 
the crest of the Pyrenees is most obviously a descent by steps The 
approaches to the defile by which the Ebro cuts its way from this 
enclosed basin through the Catalan coastal chain to the sea 
belong to Catalonia from F.iyon downstream The westi’rn 
boundary of Aragon runs more or less diagonally across the 
sierras bordering the cential plateau so as to include within 
Aragon, in the south, the greater pait of the sierra belt, while in 
the north the commanding Sierra del Moncayo (2,315m), im- 
mediately overlooking the Ebro low'land, forms an advanced 
bulwark of Castile. The descent from the central plateau is 
.igain by steps, and the border of Aragon is defined so as to cover 
the important structural depression, occupied in part by the River 
Jiloca, which runs from Calatayiid, on the river Jalon, to Teruel. 
From the eastern limit of this depression the boundary runs to 
the Ebro at Fajdn so as to include in Aragon the headwaters of 
the .streams flowing to the Mediterr.anean. IL is clear troni the 
above that Aragon divides naturally into zones, parallel in the 
north to the Pyrenees and in the south to the border of the plate.iu 
In the first zone, that of the high Pyrenean valleys, cultivated 
patches sust.iin anty village poiiulalions; there is some mining 
— the cobalt mines -re interesting — but the forest and the high 
.summer pastures are the chief resources. 

The next, the limestone zone to the south, includes picturesque 
scenic forms carved by the rivers; it is represented as high as 
the Pyrenean crest in the Monte Perdido (3 352m ), one of the 
Three Sisters group The zone is of no economic importance, but 
Its strategic interest is obvious from the structuie. Behind the 
protecting sierras to the south, .Sierra di Guara, etc , beyond 
which the Mu.slims made no lasting conciuest or impression, 
sprang up early in the Muslim pcrioil the count ships of Aragon, 
with centre at Jaca, Sobrarbe, with centre at Ainsa, and Riba- 
gorza, at first forming a single fief wflth Pallas. Until its cstab- 
li.shment as an autonomous fief in 875, Ribagorza-Pallas W'as clc- 
liendent on Toulouse through ('erdagne, and the influence of the 
easy Segre-Cerdagne pass across the Pyrenees extended as far 
westwards as the fisera, the western boundary of Ribagorza. The 
.separation of Palhis, the amalgamation (between 1034 a^nd 1038) 
of Ribagorza with the western countships, which had always 
looked west to Navarre, and the declaration of Aragon as an in- 
dependent kingdom (c. 1034) defined the boundaries of Upper 
Aragon as described above. 

The lowland zone, which dips from an altitude of 500m. to the 
Ebro (at 200m near Saragossa) and rises again to the south 
towards the sierras, is by no means uniform The frequency of 
local regional names, Monegros, De.sierto de Calanda, Llano de 
Violada, indicates variations which express themselves some- 
times in the nature of the soil (especially in the presence or 
absence of gypsum), but principally in the presence or absence 
of a non-brackish water-supply. Huesca, in the north of the 
zone, on the old road from the coast by Lerida which, to-day as 
always, avoids the arid, waterless plateau of Los Monegros, was 
an important town long before Saragossa, the natural centre of 
the lowlands In the period following the final e^tablishmont by 
Augustus of Roman authority in the entire peninsula .and with 
the new appreciation of the importance of the line of the Ebro 
as a base-line in strategical schemes envisaging the peninsula as a 
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whole, Saragossa became a most important nodal point of com- 
munications. Standing at the point of confluence with the Ebro of 
the Gallego valley, by which came the road from the Pyrenean 
pass of Summus Portus, and of the Huerva on the south, Sara- 
gossa was also within 15 miles of the mouth of the Jalon, the en- 
trance to the pass leading by the Sierra Ministra and the river 
Henares to the Tagus, and in Saragossa was focussed the im- 
portance of the central lowland from which radiated all the routes 
to the interior of the peninsula These advantages of site the city 
has always enjoyed, mutatis mutandis, in a degree corresponding 
with the degree of unification of the peninsular regions. The 
central lowland of Aragon had its most complete historical ex- 
pression in the Muslim period as the kernel of the kingdom of 
Saragossa. Not always able to maintain its independence of the 
Umaiyads of Cordova or of the Moroccan dynasties controlling 
the south, nor able always to control the north of its own area 
where the cities had climatic advantages and where Huesca had 
a much older tradition, the kingdom did not long survive the 
capture by Aragon of Monzon (xo8q) and of Iluesca (iog6); 
Saragossa itself fell in 1118. The union of the enlarged kingdom 
of Aragon, now centred in Saragossa, with the maritime state of 
Catalonia (1135) gave it a new Mediterranean outlook. The 
circumscription of Aragon by Castile both on the north, where the 
district of La Rioja and the plateau of Soria became finally 
Castilian, and on the south, where the conquest of Murcia for 
Castile drove a wedge between Valencia, held by the Aragonese, 
and the Muslims of Granada, forced eastwards the expansion of 
Aragon and led to the foundation of the Aragonese empire, for 
which see general article on Spain. 

The southern part of Aragon would form one single zone of 
hill country were it not for the strip of sheltered valleys along the 
line of the Jalon and of the dcpre.ssion marked by the towns of 
Calatayud, Daroca and Teruel. With Albarracin, on the upper 
Guadalaviar, the.se towns formed the four communities which 
dominated the hill pastures for many centuries The peach ripens 
in the valleys, where the irrigated lands are intensely cultivated; 
apart from these the sheep pastures on the hills are the principal 
resource. 

In temperature Lower Aragon is intermediate between that 
of Old Castile with its low mean winter temperatures and that of 
New Castile with its high mean summer temperatures. North- 
ward from the Sierra de Guara the seasons are reduced more and 
more to long severe winters and short cool summers; in a lesser 
degree the .same is true of the highlands of Aragon. The rainfall 
is small save on the Pyrenean front, and we note the approximate 
equality both of the winter and summer minima and of the 
spring and autumn maxima. The deficiency of the rainfall, which 
does not exceed 500mm. annually over the greater part of Aragon, 
and falls below 300mm. in the neighbourhood of Sarago.ssa, has 
made irrigation a prime necessity. For irrigation conditions are 
less favourable than they appear at first sight to be if one con- 
siders only the schematic arrangement of lowland with surround- 
ing hills and mountains and the apparent abundance of the water- 
supply in the rivers. This ideal schema i.s discounted by the un- 
favourable conditions of relief and of soil, which have made the 
provision of canals proper, as opposed to mere trenches, imper- 
ative for irrigation, and by the extreme seasonal variation in the 
rivers, to meet which schemes are now in progress for the con- 
struction of enormou.s dams on their upper courses. Large capital 
expenditure under State leadership has made irrigation in Aragon 
a political question; the phrase politica Itidrdulka was coined 
here to describe the impassioned campaigns of Joaquin Costa 
(1846-IQJ1) on its behalf. In the most recent times a new and 
wider conception of the whole problem of irrigation in the north- 
east has led to the establishment by royal decree (March 5, iqzfi), 
of the Confederacion Sindical Hidrogrdjica del Ebro with head- 
quarters in Saragossa, which grew from a scheme for a reservoir 
at Reiiiosa, province of Santander, of capacity 550,000,000 cubic 
metres to regulate the Kbro. The indirect social and political 
consequences of assembling round one table delegates from Castile, 
the Basque Provinces, Navarre, Aragon and Catalonia for vital 
economic business may be even greater than the direct economic 


consequences of a unified irrigation policy. Of the canals the 
most important are the Imperial canal (96 kilos in length with 
12 kilos of annexes), with intake from the Ebro on the right bank 
below Tudila and terminating at El Burgo, below Saragossa; the 
Canal de Tauste (34^ kilos), on the opposite side of the river; 
the Canal de Aragon y Calaluna, with intake from the Esera 
near Olvena, the principal canal terminating near the junction 
of the rivers Segre and Cinca. The largest reservoir is that of 
La Pena, on the River Gallego, with a capacity of 25,000,000 
cubic metres. The Moneva reservoir, on the River Aguas, with a 
capacity of 11,000,000 cubic metres, is the largest in south 
Aragon. These figures are dwarfed by those of the proposed new 
reservoirs and canals. Besides the Reinosa reservoir mentioned 
above, those of Sotonera on the Gallego and of El Mediano on 
the Cinca enormously exceed in capacity any existing reservoir; 
they form part of a scheme for the irrigation of Upper Aragon, 
which includes the construction of a canal 146 kilos in length for 
(he irrigation of Los Monegros, a canal which, if constructed, 
will be the longest in Europe after the Cavour canal, in Italy. 

Bibliography — M. Serrano y Sanz, Noticias y Documentos histo- 
ricos del Condado de R/bagenza (1Q12) ; R B Mernman, Riie of the 
Spanish Empire, vol 1. book II. tipiS), with bibliographical apiiendix 
to each chapter; R. Menendez Pidal, Orlgenes del Espanol (1926). 

ARAGONITE, one of the mineral forms of calcium car- 
bonate (CaCO,), the other form being the more common mineral 
calcite. It crystallizes in the orthorhombic system, and the 
crystals are either prismatic or acicular in habit. Simple crystals 
are, however, rare; twinning on the prism planes being a charac- 
teristic feature of the mineral. This twinning is usually repeated 
often on the same plane and gives rise to striations on the 
terminal faces of the crystals; often, also, three crystals are 
twinned together on two of the prism planes of one of them, 
producing an apparently hexagonal prism The mineral is colour- 
less, white or y»*lIowi.sh, transparent or translucent, has a vitreous 
lustre, and, in fact, is not unlike calcite in gene-ral appearance 
It may, however, always be readily distinguished from calcite by 
the absence of any marked cleavage, and by its greater hardness 
(H.— 3]— 4) and specific gravity (2-93); further, it is optically 
biaxial, whilst calcite is uniaxial. 

The mineral was first found as reddish twinned crystals with 
the form of six-sided prisms at Molina in Aragon, Spain, where 
It occurs with gypsum and small crystals of ferruginous quartz 
m a red clay. It is from this locality that the mineral takes its 
name. Fine groups of crystals of the same habit are found in 
the sulphur deposits of Girgenti in Sicily. Fibrous forms are 
also common. A peculiar coralloidal variety known as flosferri 
(“flower of iron”) consists of radially arranged fibres, mag- 
nificent snow-white specimens of this variety have long been 
known from the iron mines of Eisencrz in Slyna The calcareous 
secretions of many groups of invertebrate animals consist of 
aragonite (calcite is also common); pearls may be specially 
cited as an example. 

Aragonite is the more unstable of the two modifications of 
calcium carbonate. A crystal of aragonite when heated becomes 
converted into a granular aggregate of calcite individuals : altered 
crystals of this kind (paramorphs) are not infrequently met with 
in nature, whilst in fossil shells the original nacreous layer of 
aragonite has invariably been altered to calcite. The thermal 
springs of Carlsbad deposit spherical concretions of aragonite, 
forming masses known as pisolite or Sprudelstein. 

ARAGUA, one of the smaller States of Venezuela lying 
principally within the parallel ranges of the Venezuelan Cor- 
dillera and comprising fertile and healthful valleys. It is bounded 
on the east by the Federal District and State of Miranda, on the 
south by Guarico and on the west by Zamora and Carabobo. 
Pop. (1926) 105,839. Aragua has a short coast -line on the 
Caribbean, west of the Federal district, and a port at Ocumare 
is growing. Cattle, swine and goats are raised, and the State 
produces coffee, sugar, cacao, beans, cereals and chee.se. The 
climate of the higher valleys is sub-tropical, the mean annual 
temperature ranging from 74° to 80®. The new capital, Maracay 
(population ro,ooo), is situated in the fertile Aragua valley 1,500 
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ft. above sea level and 77m. S.W. of Caracas, with which it is 
connected by a line highway. There is also a new highway to 
Ocumare, to Victoria, to Valencia, etc. Other important towns 
are Barbacoas (population 15,000) on the left bank of the 
Guarico in a fertile region; Victoria (population 8,000); Ciudad 
de Cura. The most important features of recent progress are 
the new highways traversing the State, providing outlets for 
agricultural and other production. (W. A. R.) 

ARAGUAYA, ARAGUAY or ARAGUIA, a river of 
Brazil and principal affluent of the Tocantins, rising in the Serra 
do Cayapo, where it is known as the Rio Grande, and flowing in 
a north by east direction to a junction with the Tocantins at Sao 
Joao do Araguaya, or Sao Joao das Duas Barras. Its upper course 
forms the boundary line between Goyaz and Matto Grosso. The 
river divides into two branches at about 13° 20' S. lat , and unites 
again at 10° 30', forming the large island of Santa Anna or Bana- 
nal. The eastern branch, called the Furo, is the one used by boats, 
as the main channel is obstructed by rapids Its principal affluent 
is the Rio das Mortes, which rises in the Serra de Sao Jeronymo, 
near Cuyaba, Matto Grosso, and is utilized by boatmen going to 
Para. Of other affluents, the Bonito, Garqas, Cristallmo and 
Tapirape on the west and the Pitombas, Claro, Vermelho, Tucupa 
and Chavante on the east nothing definite is known as the country 
is still largely unexplored. The Araguaya has a course of i,o8om., 
considerable stretches of which are navigable for small river 
steamers, but as the river below Santa Anna island is interrupted 
by reefs and rapids in two places — one having a fall of 85ft in 
i8m , and the other a fall of soft in 12m. — it affords no practi- 
cable outlet for the products of the State, It was explored in part 
by Henri Coudreau in 1807. 

See Coudreau, Voyage au Tocantim,- Araguaya (1897). 

ARAKAN, a division of Burma (q.v.), a strip along the 
eastern seaboard of the Bay of Bengal, from the Naaf estuary, 
on the borders of Chittagong, to Cape Ncgrais. Length from 
northern extremity to Cape Negrais, about 40001 ; greatest 
breadth in the northern part, gom , gradually diminishing towards 
the south, as it is hemmed in by the Arakan Yoma mountains, 
until, in the extreme south, it tapers away to a narrow strip not 
more than 15m. across. The coast is studded with islands, the 
most important of which are Cheduba, Ramree and Shahpura. The 
Arakan Division does not extend as far south, the coaxial strip 
for a hundred miles northwards from Cape Negrais lying in the 
Bassem District of the Irrawaddy Divi.sion. The division has its 
headquarters at Akyab and consists of four districts — namely, 
Akyab, Northern Arakan Hill Tracts, Sandoway and Kyaukpyu, 
once called Ramree Its area is about 18,450 sqm. The popu- 
lation at the time of the British occupation in 1826 did not exceed 
100,000. In 1831 it amounted to 173,000; in 1839 fo 248,000; in 
1901 to 762,102; in 1911 to 839,896, and in 1921 to 909,246. 

The principal rivers of Arakan are — (i) the Naaf estuary, in 
the north, which forms the boundary between the division and 
Chittagong; (2) the Mayu river, an arm of the sea, running a 
course almost parallel with the coast for about 50m ; (3) the 
Kaladan river, rising near the Blue mountain, in the extreme 
north-east, and falling into the Bay of Bengal a few miles south 
of the Mayu river, navigable by vessels of from 300 to 400 tons 
burden for a distance of 40m. inland; and (4) the Lemro river, a 
considerable stream falling into the bay and a few miles south of 
the Kaladan. Farther south nearness of the boundary range 
makes the rivers short. Among them the Dalet and the An arc 
navigable by boats; others are the Sandoway, the Taungup and 
the Gwa streams, the latter of which alone has any importance, 
owing to its mouth forming a good port of call or haven for vessels 
of from 9 to I oft. draught. There are several passes over the 
Yoma mountains, the easiest being that called the An (or Aeng) 
route, leading from the village of that liame in Arakan to Ngap^ 
and Minbu in Central Burma, and the Taungup route leading 
from Taungup in Arakan to Prome on the Irrawaddy. Only one- 
tenth of this very hilly division is cultivated and rice occupies 
over nine-tenths of the cropped area. Other crops include fruits, 
chillies, dhani and tobacco. The natural vegetation of the lower 
slopes of the hills (up to 3,000ft.) is evergreen forest, in most 


areas too wet for teak; of the higher slopes a forest of ever- 
green oaks. But the forests have been destroyed over huge areas 
by native cultivators and their place taken by a useless tangle of 
bamboo. 

The natives of Arakan trace their history as far back as 2666 
BC, and give a lineal succession of 227 native princes down to 
modern times. According to them, their empire had at one period 
far wider limits, and extended over Ava, part of China and a 
portion of Bengal. This extension of their empire is not, however, 
corroborated by known facts in history. At different times the 
Moguls and Pegus carried their arms into the heart of the country 
The Portuguese gained a temporary establishment in Arakan ; but 
in 1782 the Burmese conquered the province and it was ceded to 
the British in 1826, under the treaty of Yandaboo. The former 
capital, Arakan, is on an inferior branch of the Kaladan river. 
Remoteness from ports and harbours, and extreme unhealthiness 
have led to its gradual decay and Akyab iqv) is now the chief 
town in Arakan. The old city (now Myohaung) lies 50m. north- 
east of Akyab. 

The Arakancse are Burmese, but separated from the parent 
stock by the Arakan Yoma mountains, and they have a dialect 
and customs of their own Like the Burmese, they are Buddhists. 

(L. D. S ) 

ARAKCHEYEV, ALEKSYEI ANDREYEVICH, 

Count (1769-1834), Russian soldier and statesman, was de- 
scended from an ancient family of Great Novgorod In July 1791 
he was made an adjutant on the staff of Count N. I Saltuikov, 
who recommended him to the tsarcviih Paul Petrovich for reor- 
ganizing the army corps maintained by the prince at Gatchina. 
Arakcheyev won the confidence of Paul by his zeal and technical 
ability. His inexorable discipline soon made the Gatchina corps 
a model for the rest of the Russian army. On the accession of 
Paul to the throne Arakcheyev was immediately promoted, and 
was entrusted with the reorganization of the army. He remorse- 
lessly applied the iron Gatchina discipline to the imperial forces, 
beginning with the Preobrazhenskoe Guard, of which he was 
colonel. He soon became generally dcte.stcd, but pursued his 
course unflinchingly and introduced many indispensable hygienic 
reforms. Nevertheless the opposition of the officers proved too 
strong for him, and on March 18 1798 he was dismissed from 
all his appointments. Arakcheyev’s first disgrace only lasted six 
months. On Aug, ii he was reinstated and on May 5 1709 was 
created a count, the emperor himself selecting the motto. “De- 
voted, not servile.” Five months later he was again dismissed, 
this time on the strength of a denunciation subsequently proved 
(o be false. 

During the earlier years of Alexander I., Arakcheyev was com- 
pletely overlooked; but on April 27 1803 he was recalled to St. 
Petersburg, and employed as inspector-general of the artillery. 
His wise reorganization of the whole department contributed 
essentially to the victories of the Russians during the Napoleonic 
wars. The commissariat scandals which came to light after the 
peace of TiLsit convinced the emperor that nothing .short of the 
stern and incorruptible energy of Arakcheyev could reach the 
sources of the evil, and in Jan 1808 he was appointed inspector- 
general and war minister When, on the outbreak of the Swedish 
war of 1809, the emperor ordered the army to cross the ice of 
the Gulf of Finland, it was only the presence of Arakcheyev that 
compelled an unwilling general and a semi-mutinous army to be- 
gin a campaign which ended in the conquest of Finland. On the 
institution of the “Imperial Council” (Jan. i 1810), Arakcheyev 
was made a member of the council of ministers and a senator, 
while still retaining the war office. Subsequently Alexander was 
alienated from him owing to the intrigues of the count’s enemies, 
who hated him for his severity and regarded him as a dangerous 
reactionary. The alienation was not for long. True, Arak- 
cheyev took no active part in the war of 1812, but all the corre- 
spondence and despatches relating to it passed through his hands, 
and he was the emperor’s inseparable companion during the whole 
course of it. In Alexander’s last years Arakcheyev was his chief 
counsellor and friend, to whom he submitted all his projects for 
consideration and revision, On the aciession of Nicholas I., 
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Arakcheyev, thoroughly broken in health, gradually restricted 
his immense sphere of activity, and on April 26 1826 resigned 
all his offices and retired to Carlsbad. His last days he spent on 
his estate at Gruzina, carefully collecting all his memorials of 
Alexander Arakcheyev died on April 21 1834. In 1806 he had 
married but lived apart from his wife 

Bibliography — See Vasily Ratch, Memorial 0} Count Arakcheyev 
(Rus ) (18(34), Mikhail Ivanovich Semevsky, Count Arakcheyev and 
the Military Colonies (Rus ) (1871) ; Theodor Sthicmann, Gesch Russ- 
land’s nnter Kaiser Nikolaus I., vol. i., Alexander /., etc. (1904). 

ARAL, a lake or inland sea in western Asia, between lat. 43° 
30' and 46" 50' N , and long 58° 0' and 62° E It was known to 
the ancient Arab and Persian geographers as the Sea of Khwarizm 
or Kharezm, from the neighbouring district of the Chorasmians, 
and derives its present name from the Kirghiz designation of Aral- 
denghiz, or Sea of Islands It is the fourth largest inland sea of the 
world It has nearly the same length as width, if its northern gulf 
(Kichkineh-denghiz) is left out of account The maximum depth 
is only 68 metres, in a depres'^ion parallel to the west coast, and 
the average is only 16 metres. Its altitude is 74 metres 
above the Caspian, ie , 48 metres above the ocean It is sur- 
rounded on the north by steppes , on the west by the rocky plateau 
of Ust-Urt, separating it from the Caspian, on the south by the al- 
luvial district of Khiva, and on the east by the Kyzyl-kum or Red 
Sand Desert. The north shores are low, and broken by irregular 
bays such as those of Sary-chaganak and Paskevich. On the west 
an almost unbroken wall of rock extends from Tschernyshewa bay 
southwards, rising towards the middle to over 200 miles. On the 
south is the delta of the Oxus (Jihun, Amu-darya), one of the 
arms of which, the Laudan, forms a swamp, 130km long and 30km 
broad, before it discharges into the sea. The Jaxartes (Sihun, Syr- 
darya) enters m the north-cast and is suspected to be shifting 
its embouchure to the north. These rivers bring down vast quan- 
tities of sediment, the delta of the Syr-darya increased by 34 
sq km between 1847 and 1900 The eastern coast is fringed with 
multitudes of small islands, and others, some of considerable 
size, he in the open towards north and west. Frequency and vio- 
lence ot storms, and almost total absence of shelter hinder naviga- 
tion, there is little shipping save some tlat-bottomed boats of the 
Kirghiz The north-east wind is the most prevalent, and sometimes 
blows for months together. The salinity of Aral is only 10 7 per 
cent The surface temperature varies between 32°!' in winter, 
when long stretches of the coast are ice-fringed, and 8o°F in late 
summer (K Berg, i(;oo-8). Variations of level are remarkable and 
irregular and quite unconnected with the Bruckner 3S-year cycle, 
but the old idea that the sea disappears at times is wrong. Until 
1880 the sea had long been diminishing and this gave rise to the 
idea, in western Europe, that the inland basins of west central 
Asia were drying up, but from 1880 to 1908 the level rose by 
nearly 3 meties, and there was increased utilization of the waters 
of Amu-darya and Syr-darya in their upper courses for irrigation. 
Islands previously linked w'lth the shore became widely separated 
from it. Between the 13th and iCth centuries and in antiquity 
the Amu-darya may have sent an arm to the Caspian south of the 
Ust-Urt plateau. Within historic times also the Aral sea may 
have had a connection with the Mertyyi Kultuk gulf of the north- 
cast Caspian, and in this case would then have been a freshwater 
lake Its level was much higher in post-Plioccne times, for shells 
of Pecten and Mytilus species occur in the Kara-kum desert 55km. 
to the south of, and 24 metres or even perhaps 65 metres above, 
the present sea. The fish of Aral are freshwater species and some 
of its rapid streams still preserve the ancient fish type Scaphirhyn- 
chus. Fishing is not so productive as in the Caspian but fish are 
sent to Turkistan, Merv and Russia The shores are uninhabited, 
the nearest settlements being Kazala, 90km. east on the Syr, and 
Chimbai and Kungrad in the Amu delta The Orenburg-Tashkent 
Railway passes near the north-east corner of Aral. 

Bibliography. — Maksheev, Description of Lake Aral, Zapiski, Russ. 
Gcogr. Soc , 1st ser, vol v ; Kaulbar, Delta of the Amu, ibid., new 
ser., yol ix ; Mushketov, Turkestan, vol. i (i886) ; Berg, Izvestia, 
Turkistan Branch of Russ Geogr Soc. (Tashkent, 1902 and 1908) ; 
Woeikof, Der Aralsee, Peterm. Mitt. (1909) ; Halbfass, Die Seen der 
Erde (1922), 
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ARALIA, a genus of aromatic herbs, shrubs and small trees 
of the aralia or ginseng family (Analiaceae), containing about 35 
species, found in North America, Asia, Malaya and Australia. 
Various forms are cultivated for ornamental foliage and some 
possess medicinal properties The stems and leaf stalks are often 
spiny or bristly; the leaves are usually much divided into toothed 
leaflets; and the small flowers, which are borne in panicled umbels, 
are sometimes exceedingly numerous and showy. Among the best 
known North American members of the genus are the American 
spikenard (. 4 . racemosa), which grows from 3ft. to 6ft. high in 
rich woods from New Brunswick to South Dakota and south to 
Georgia and Missouri; the Virginian sarsaparilla (/I. nudicaulis) , 
a foot in height, found in woods from Newfoundland to British 
Columbia, south to North Carolina and Colorado; the bristly sar- 
saparilla (A- hispida), about 2ft high, native to sandy clearings 
from Newfoundland to Hudson bay and southward to North 
Carolina and Indiana; the Elk clover (. 4 . calif arnica), a robust 
form, sometimes loft high, found along mountain streams in 
California and Oregon; and the angelica tree, Hercules’ club or 
devil’s walking-stick (A. spinosa), a spiny shrub or small tree, 
sometimes 40ft high, native to low grounds from New York to 
Indiana and southward to Florida and Texas, frequently planted 
for ornament and sometimes escaping to roadsides and thickets. 
The Chinese angelica tree (A sinensis and japonicn) is the east 
Asian counterpart of the North American A. spinosa, but is less 
prickly and has more showy flowers Many hardy varieties of the 
Chinese angelica tree are in cultivation Numerous greenhouse 
plants called aralias are species of Polys etas and relatecl genera of 
the aralia family. Ginseng (g y ) is obtained from Panax Ginseng, 
native to China, a plant closely related to the aralias 

ARAM, EUGENE (1704-1750), English scholar, and mur- 
derer, was born of humble parents at Ramsgill, Yorkshire. In 
1745. when he was schoolmaster at Knaresborough, a man named 
Daniel Clark, his intimate friend, after obtaining a considerable 
quantity of goods from some of the tradesmen, suddenly disap- 
peared. Suspicions of being concerned in this swindling trans- 
action fell upon Aram. His garden was searched, and some of 
the goods found there. As, however, there was not evidence suffi- 
cient to convict him of any crime, he was discharged, and soon 
after set out for London, leaving hi.s wile behind. For several 
years he travelled through parts of England, acting as usher in 
a number of schools, and settled finally at Lynn, in Norfolk. 
During his travels he had amassed considerable material for a 
projetted Comparative Lexicon of the English, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew and Celtic Languages He was undoubtedly an original 
philologist, who realized, what was then not yet admitted by 
scholars, the affinity of the Celtic language to the other languages 
of Europe, and could dispute the then accepted belief that Latin 
was derived from Greek. But he was not destined to live in 
history as the pioneer of a new philology In Feb. 1758 a skeleton 
was dug up at Knaresborough, and some suspicion arose that 
it might be Clark's. Aram’s wife had more than once hinted 
that her husband and a man named Houseman knew the secret 
of Clark’s disappearance. Houseman was at once arrested and 
confronted with the bones that had been found. After denials, 
he confessed that he had been present at the murder of Clark 
by Aram and another man, Terry, of whom nothing further was 
heard He also gave information as to the place where the body 
had been buried in St. Robert's Cave, a well-known spot near 
Knaresborough. A skeleton was dug up here, and Aram was 
immediately arrested, and sent to York for trial. Houseman was 
admitted as evidence against him Aram conducted his own de- 
fence, and did not attempt to overthrow Houseman’s evidence, 
although there were some discrepancies in that ; but made a skil- 
ful attack on the fallibility of circumstantial evidence in general, 
and particularly of evidence drawn from the discovery of bones. 
He brought forward several, instances where bones had been found 
in caves, and tried to show that the bones found in St. Robert’s 
Cave were probably those of some hermit who had taken up 
his abode there. He was found guilty, and condemned to be 
executed on Aug. 6 1759, three days after his trial. While in 
his cell he confessed his guilt, and asserted that he had discovered 
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a criminal intimacy between Clark and his.own wife. On the night 
before his execution he made an unsuccessful attempt at suicide 
by opening the veins in his arm. 

His story has been romanticized in verse by Thomas Hood ("The 
Dream of Eugene Aram”) and in prose by Rulwer Lvtton {Eugene 
Aram). Reports of the trial arc in (Borrovv’s) Cdehrated Crimes, 
the Nexvgate Calendar, Tyburn Chronicle and similar publications. The 
best study is E. R. Watson, Eugene Aram (1913). 

ARAMAIC LANGUAGES: see Semitic Languages. 

ARAMEANS, the former inhabitants of Aram, a country or 
north Semitic kingdom extending from the western borders of 
Babylonia to the highlands of western Asia. Their central city 
was Zenjirli to the north of Aleppo and here many inscriptions 
have been found. In the Septuagint and Vulgate the name of this 
territory appears as Syria and the Arameans were in race, lan- 
guage and religion a part of the north Semitic family. 

ARANDA, PEDRO PABLO ABARCA DE BOLEA, 

COUNT OF (171Q-9S), Spanish minister and general, was born at 
the castle of Sietamo, a lordship of his family near Huesca, in 
Aragon, Aug. i lyiq. The first half of his life was spent alter- 
nately in travel, in soldiering and in diplomacy. He introduced 
the Prussian system of drill into the Spanish army, and was di- 
rector-general of artillery under Ferdinand VI. He threw up 
that post because he was not allowed to punish fraudulent army 
contractors, and was for some time in disgiace. But he came into 
favour again under Charles III , and when riots in Madrid 
(1760) compelled the king to leave the capital, Aranda was sum- 
moned to restore order As president of the council of Castile 
he showed himself an inflexible administrator, and carried out 
many important reforms 

The chief event of his ministry, which lasted until 1773, was 
the expulsion of the Society of Jesus from Spain. During his 
travels Aranda had come under the influence ot Voltaire, and he 
probably persuaded the king that the Jesuits were plotting 
against him. In 1767 the Order was expelled, its members being 
transferred to Italy They suffered great hardships, and their 
brethren in South America, who were also expelled, suffered even 
more Aranda’s ability, his remarkable capacity for work, and 
his popularity made him indispensable to the king. But he was 
a trying servant, for his temper was captious and his tongue 
sarcastic, while his aristocratic arrogance led him to display an 
offensive contempt for the golillas (the stiff collars), as he 
called the lawyers and public servants whom the king preferred 
to choose as ministers, and he jicrmitted himself an amazing free- 
dom of language with his sovereign. He was held responsible for 
the diplomatic humiliation of Spain over the Falkland I.slands, 
and at last, in 1773, Charles III. sent him as ambassador to 
Paris in a disguised disgrace. Aranda held this position till 1787. 

In the reign of Charles IV , with whom he had been on 
familiar terms during the life of the old king, he was for a very 
short time prime minister in 1792. In reality he was merely used 
as a screen by the queen, Maria Louisa and her favourite, Godoy. 
His temper, which had become perfectly uncontrollable with 
age, made him insufferable to the king. He was imprisoned for 
a short time at Granada, and was threatened with a trial by the 
Inquisition. The proceedings did not go beyond the preliminary 
stage, and Aranda died at Epila, Jan. 9 1798. 

See Don Jacobo de la Pezuela in the Revhta de Espaha, vol. xxv. 
(1872) ; Don Antonio Falne, m the Dicewnarto general de poUtica 
adminislracion of Don E. Suarez Inclan (Madrid, iSbS), vol. i.; 
M. Morel Fatio, Etudes sur I'Espagne (2nd series, Paris, 1890). 

ARAN ISLANDS or South Aran, three islands lying across 
Galway bay, on the west coast of Ireland, in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, forming a natural breakwater. They belong to County Gal- 
way, and their population in 1921 was 1,625. They are Inishmore 
(or Aranmore), the great island in the north; Inishman, the mid- 
dle island ; and Inisheer, the eastern island The first has an ele- 
vation of 3S4ft., the second of 259ft., and the third of 202ft. Their 
formation is carboniferous limestone. These islands arc remark- 
able for a number of architectural remains of early date. In Inish- 
more there are remains of a circular cyclopean tower, called Dun- 
Aengus, ascribed to the Fir-bolg or Belgae, or to Aengus, who 
reached Aran islands from Scotland in the ist century a.d. There 
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are seven similar structures in the group. Inishmore also bears 
the name of Aran-mi-naomh, Aran-of-the-.Saints, from the number 
of its religious recluses who gave a ceicbiity to its holy wells, 
altars, and shrines. On Inishmore are remains of the abbey of 
Kilicnda. When Christianity was introduced, Aran became one of 
the most famous island-resorts of religious teachers and ascetics. 
The total area of the isl.inds is 11,579 acres. Kille.my, the har- 
bour of Inishmore, has a tuiing station. 

ARANJUEZ, a town of central Spain, 30m. S of Madrid, on 
the Tagus, which abov'e this receives few tribqtaifes for a long 
distance, but here joins with the Jarama from the north, so this 



The royal palace at aranjue?. for many centuries a favourite 
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is the crossing point for the southern road and rail from Madrid. 
Pop. (19:0) 13.53s The vega or united flats of the two rivers 
is very large and fertile and forms a market garden for Madrid 
(especially for asparagus and strawbernes) Part is pasture for 
royal brood-mares, and the Hippodrome is the “Epsom Downs” 
of Madrid The Grand Masters of the Order of Santiago moved 
from Ocana (7m S E.) in the 14th century to this natural oasis 
Their summer residence and the perpetual mastership passed to 
the crown in the 16th century, a succession of royal residences 
was built here, rivalling for a while the Escorial, Buen Retire 
and San Ildefonso. Ferdinand VI. (174O-59) built the town, one 
of the few in Spain on a prearranged plan; it was closely a.sso- 
ciated with Charles IV. (1788-1808), for whom his father laid 
out the Jardin del Principe, and who built the Casa del Labrador 
(1803). Charles wa .5 forced to abdicate (1808) 

See O. Jurgens, JJ/e Spamsche Sladte (Hamburg, 1926). 

ARANY, JANOS (1817-1882), Hungarian poet, was bom 
at Nagy-Szalonta on March 2, 1817. His family were small Cal- 
vinist yeomen of noble origin, who.se property con.sisted of a rush- 
thatched cottage and a tiny plot of land. An only son, late born, 
seeing no companions of his own age, hearing nothing but the 
voices of his parents and the hymns and prayers in the little 
Calvdni'^t chapel, Arany grew up a grave, gentle, and precocious 
child From 1832 to 1836 Arany was a teacher, then a travelling 
actor. Remorse for the despair of his father, who had meant 
to make a pastor of this prodigal son, drove him home, carrying 
all his property tied up in a handkerchief Shortly after his 
home-coming his mother died and his father became stone-blind 
Arany at once resolved to remain with his father He obtained a 
conrcctorship and in 1840 a notaryship He married Juliana 
Ercsey, the jTenniless orphan daughter of an advocate. The next 
few happy years were dev oted to his profession and a good deal 
of miscellaneous reading, especially of Shakespeare (he learnt 
English in order to compare the original with his well-thumbed 
German version) and Homer. Meanwhile the reactionaries of 
Vienna were goading the Magyar Liberals into revolt, and Arany 
composed a satirical poem in hexameters, entitled “The Lost 
Constitution,” for which he received a prize (1846) from the 
Kisfaludy Society, the great literary association of Hungary He 
won a second prize with his Toldi (the first part of his epic 
trilogy), and found himself famous. Petofi was the first to greet 
him as a brother. In 1848 the people of Szalont^ elected him 
their deputy to the Hungarian parliament. But neither then nor 
subsequently (1861, 1869) would he accept a parliamentary 
mandate. In 1849 he in the civil service of the revolutionary 
gpverninent, and after the final catastrophe returned to his 
native place, living as best he could on his small savings till 1850, 
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when Lajos Tisza, the father of Kalmdn Tisza, the future prime 
minister, invited him to his castle at Geszt to teach his son 
Domokos the art of poetry. In the following year Arany was 
elected professor of Hungarian literature and language at the 
Nagy-Koros gymnasium. He also attempted to write another epic 
poem, but the time was not favourable for such an undertaking. 
The miserable condition of his country, and his own very pre- 
carious situation, weighed heavily upon his sensitive soul More- 
over, reflection on past events made Hear to him not only the 
sufferings but*the defects and follies of the national heroes, and 
a bitterly humorous vein in his writings dates from this time 
Thus Bolond Istdk, the first canto of which he completed in 
1850, is full of sub-acrid merriment. During his nine years’ resi- 
dence at Nagy-Kdrds, Arany composed some beautiful Magyar 
ballads, and wrote two dissertations on the technkjue of the ballad 
in general: “Something coruerning assonance” (1854), and “On 
Hungarian National Versilicalion” (1850). 

When the Hungarian Academy opened its doors again after a 
ten years’ cessation, Arany was elected a member (1858). In 
i860 he was elected director of the revived Kisfaludy Society, 
and went to Pest. In November, he started SzSpirodalmi Figyelo, 
a monthly review of Magyar criticism and literatuie, better known 
by its later name, Koszeru He also edited the principal publica- 
tions of the society, including the translation of Shakespeare’s 
works, to which he contrdiuted the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(1864) Hamlet and King John (1807) The same year he won 
the Nadasdy prize of the Academy with his poem “Death of 
Buda ” From 1865 to 1879 he was the secretary of the Hungarian 
Academy. 

He issued an edition of his collected poems in 1867, and in 1880 
won the Karacsonyi prize with his translation of the Comedies 
uj Aristophanes (1880,). In 1879 he completed his epic trilogy 
by publishing The Love of Toldt and ToldTs Evening, which were 
received with univer.sal enthusiasm. He died suddenly on Oct 24 
1882. The first edition of his collected works was published in 
1884-85. 

Arany first gave Hungarian literature a national direction. He 
compelled the poetry of art to draw nearer to life and nature, 
extended its boundaries and made it more generally intelligible 
and popular He wrote not for one class or school but for the 
whole nation. He introduced the popular clement into literature, 
but at the same time elevated and ennobled it. What Petofi had 
done for lyrical he did for epic poetry. Yet there were great 
differences between them. Petofi was more subjective, more 
individual; Arany was more objective and national. As a lyric 
poet Petofi naturally gave expression to present moods and feel- 
ings; as an epic poet Arany plunged into the past. He took his 
standpoint on tradition. His art was essentially rooted in the 
character of the whole nation and its glorious history. His 
genius was unusually rich and versatile; his artistic conscience al- 
ways alert and sober. His taste was extraordinarily developed and 
absolutely sure. To say nothing of his other great qualities, he 
is certainly the most artistic of all the Magyar poets 

See Posthumous Writmiiis and Correspondence of Arany, edited by 
L 4 szl 6 Arany (Hung ) (1887-89) ; article “Arany,” in A Pallas Nagy 
Lexikona, Kot 2 (Budapest, 1893) , M6r Gaal, Life of Janos Arany 
(Hung) (1898), L. G>dngyosy, Jdnos Arany’s Life and H'orks 
(Hung) (1901) Translations from Arany; The Legend of the Won- 
drous Hunt (canto 6 of Buda’s Death), by D. Butler (1881); Toldi, 
poime en 12 chants (1805) ; Dichlungen (Leipzig, 1880) ; Konig Budas 
Tod (Leipzig, 1879) ; Balladen (1886). 

ARAPAHO, an Algonkin Plains tribe, bison hunting, and 
tepee dwelling, on the upper Platte and Arkansas at the time of 
first white settlement, now on reservations in Wyoming and Okla- 
homa. About I 500 survive of the former 3,000-4,000, Besides 
the northern and southern divisions now recognized, there are 
submerged remnants of two or three other groups, once perhaps 
tribally independent, since they spoke distinct dialects; besides 
the Atsina or Gros Ventre, close to the Arapaho in speech, but 
chiefly associated with the Blackfoot during the iqth century. 
Arapaho is one of the most divergent Algonkin languages, suggest- 
ing that its speakers have been long separated from the body of 
the stock, presumably on or at the edge of the Plains. They were 
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non-agricultural and clanlcss, kept a bundle containing a tubular 
pipe as tribal fetish and were divided into seven age-graded 
ritual societies for men and one for women, besides practising 
the Sun dance in elaborate form Their ceremonial system, deco- 
rative art and other traits indicate them as one of the nuclear or 
typical tribes participating in Plains culture. They adhered vig- 
orously to the messianic Ghost dance religion of 1889-91. 

See A. L. Kroeber, Bull. Amer. Museum Natural Hist , vol. xviii., 
1902; G A Dorsey, Field Mus Publ. Anthr. Ser., vol. iv., 1903; 
Dorsey and Kroeber, ibid., vol. v, 1903. 

ARARA: see Caste 

ARARAT, a municipal town in Ripon county (Western dis- 
trict) in about the S W, centre of Victoria (Australia). It is situ- 
ated towards the western end of the western V'ictorian highlands 
and is flanked on the south and cast by a range of hills, the Pyre- 
nees. The “mountains” in this area are worn-down plateau-like 
remnants of very early formations composed of rocks of granitic 
character. But in addition extensive lava-flows (basalt ) have 
occurred and the soils derived from these are very fertile. Ararat, 
therefore, standing at about 1,030ft. above sea-level, and having a 
fairly regular rainfall of 23-2410 (mean annual) is the centre of 
a flourishing agricultural and pastoral area (wheat, vines, sheep, 
etc ). Gold mining (reef as well as alluvial gold from “deep 
leads”), besides quarrying, is carried on in the vicinity, and the 
excellent timber resources of the area have been exploited 

Ararat is a railway junction of local importance. It is situated 
on the main overland (AdeJaide-Melbournc) line, about T3om. 
from Melbourne. The lines of the South-western system (Caster- 
ton, Hamilton) take off from here, and Portland and Warrnam- 
bool are rising ports of this area Ararat’s population has in- 
creased steadily from 3,580 in 1901 to 4,653 in 1921 (1923, 5,500). 

ARARAT, the culminating point of the Armenian plateau, 
17,000ft above the sea. The massif of Ararat rises on the north 
and east out of the alluvial plain of the Aras, here from 2,500ft. 
to 3,000 ft. above the sea, and on the south-west sinks into the 
plateau of BayezicI, about 4,500ft It is thus isolated on all sides 
but the north-west, where a col aboqt 6,900ft. high connects it 
with a long ridge of volcanic mountains. Out of the massif ri.se 
two peaks, “their bases confluent at a height of 8.800ft , their 
summits about 7m. apart ” The higher. Great Ararat, is “a huge 
broad-shouldered mass, more of a dome than a cone”; the lower, 
Little Ararat, 12,840ft., is “an elegant cone or pyramid, rising 
with steep, smooth, regular sides into a comparatively sharp peak” 
(Bryce). On the north and west the slopes of Great Ararat are 
covered with glittering fields of unbroken n^v^. The only true 
glacier is on the north-east side, at the bottom of a large chasm 
which runs into the heart of the mountain. The great height of 
the snow line, 14,000ft , is due to the small rainfall and the 
upward rush of dry air from the plain of the Araxes. The mid- 
dle zone of Ararat, 5,000-1 1,500ft., is covered with good pas- 
ture, the upper and lower zones are for the most part sterile 
There is poetical fitness in the legend that Ararat was the resting- 
place of Noah’s Ark, inasmuch as this mountain is about equally 
distant from the Black Sea and the Caspian, from the Mediter- 
ranean and the Persian Gulf. Round Mt. Ararat gather many tra- 
ditions connected with the Deluge. The Garden of Eden is placed 
in the valley of the Araxes; Marand is the burial-place of Noah’s 
wife; at Arghuri, a village near the great chasm, was the spot 
where Noah planted the first vineyard, and here were shown 
Noah’s vine and the monastery of St James, until village and 
monastery were overwhelmed by a fall of rock, ice and snow, 
shaken down by an earthquake in 1840 

From the Armenian plateau Ararat rises in a graceful isolated 
cone far into the region of perennial snow. It was long believed 
by the Armenian monks that no one was permitted to reach the 
“secret top” of Ararat, with its sacred remains, but on Sept. 27, 
1829, Dr. Johann Jacob Parrot (1792-1840) of Dorpat, a Ger- 
man in the employment of Russia, set foot on the “dome of 
eternal ice.” Ararat has since been ascended by a number of 
climbers, among them D. W. Freshfield (1868), James Bryce 
(1876), A. V. Markov (r888), P. Pashtukhov and H. B. Lynch 
(1893). There are a number of glaciers in the upper portion, and 
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the climate of the whole district is very severe The greater part 
of the mountain is destitute of trees, but the lower Ararat is 
clothed with birches 

Both Great and Little Ararat consist entirely of volcanic rocks, 
chiefly andesites and pyroxene andesites, with some obsidian. No 
crater now exists at the summit of either, but well-formed para- 
sitic cones occur upon their flanks. There are no certain historic 
records of any eruption. (See also Assyria.) 

Bibliography— J. J. F. W. von Parrot, Rene Zum Ararat (1834) ; 
Mor. Wagner, Rene nach dent Ararat (1848) ; H. Akich, Die Besteig- 
ung des Ararat (1S49); D W. Freshficld, Travels in the Central 
Caucasus and Bashan (i86g) ; A H Sayce, “Cuneiform In«;criptions of 
Lake Van” in Jour 7 ial of Royal Asiatic Society, vols. \iv (1882), 
XV (1888), and 1801, J Brj’ce, Traiiscaucasta and Ararat, 4th ed. 
(1896) ; Sir G Maspero, Histoire ancienne des peuples de I’Orient 
classique, tome in. Les Empires (Pans, 1899) ; J. Hastings, Dictionary 
of the Bible (1900) , H B Lynch, Armenia <1901). 

ARAROBA POWDER, a drug occurring as a yellowish- j 
brown powder, varying m tint, which derives an alternative name 
— Goa powder — from the Portuguese colony of Goa, where it 
appears to have been introduced about the year 1852 The 
tree which yields it is Andira araroha of the natural order Legumi- 
nosae. It is met with in low and humid spots in the province 
of Bahia The tree is from 80 to looft high and has large 
imparipinnatc leaves, the leaflets of which are oblong, about 
i^in long and ^in broad, and somewhat truncate at the apex 
The flowers are papilionaceous, of a purple colour and arranged 
in panicles The Goa powder or araroha is contained in the 
trunk, filling crevices in the heartwood, and yields to hot chloro- 
form 50% of crude chrysarohin, which has a definite therapeut.c 
value and is contained in most modern pharmacopoeias It occurs 
as a micro-crystalline, odourless, tasteless powder, very slightly 
soluble in either water or alcohol which contains pure chrysu- 
robin (Cr.HnOs), di-chrysarobin methylcther (CjoH2.iO(, OCHi), 
di-chrysarobin (CaoHs^O?) Chrysarobin is a methyl trioxyanthra- 
cene and exists as a glucoside in the plant, but is gradually 
oxidized to chrysophanic acid (a dioxy-methyl anthraquinone) 
and glucose 

The drug is a powerful irritant Modern dermatologists use 
only chrysophanic acid, which may be applied externally and 
given by the mouth in doses of about one grain in cases of 
psoriasis and chronic eczema. 

ARAS, the anc Araxes, Phasis (Xenophon), Ras (Turk- 
ish and Arabian), Yerash (Armenian), Rashki (Georgian), a 
river which rises south of Lrzerum, near the source of the 
Euphrates, in the Bingeul-dagh, and flows east through Arme- 
nia. It is about 600m long, and its chief tributary, the Zanga, 
flows by Erivan and drains Lake Gokcha It is a rapid muddy 
stream, dangerous when swollen by the melting snows of Armenia, 
but fordable in its ordinary state. It formerly joined the Kura; 
but in 1897 it changed its course, and now runs directly into the 
Caspian. On an island in the river stood Arta.xata, the capital of 
Armenia from 180 bc to ad 50, 

ARASON, JON (1484-1551), Icelandic bishop and poet, 
succeeded Gottskalk in the see of Holar in 1522; but he was soon 
driven out by the other Icelandic bishop, Ogmund of Skalholt. 
In 1548, when a large number of the islanders had accepted the 
reformed doctrines, Arason and Ogmund joined their forces and 
attacked the Lutherans. Civil war broke out, and in 1551 the 
bishop of Holar and two of his sons were captured and executed 
Arason, who was the last Roman Catholic bishop in Iceland, is 
celebrated as a poet and as having introduced printing there 

ARATOR, of Liguria, a Christian poet, who lived during the 
6th century He was educated by Laurentius, archbishop of 
Milan, and Ennodius, bishop of Pavia. He practised as an advo- 
cate, and was appointed to an influential post at the court of 
Athalaric, king of the Ostrogoths. About 540 he took orders. He 
gained the favour of Pope Vigilius, to whom he dedicated his 
De Actihus Apostolorum (written about 544), which was much 
admired in the middle ages. A text was published by Hiibner, 
1850. 

See Leimbach, “Der Dichter Arator,” in Theologhche Studien und 
Kritik (1873); Manitius, Geschichte der ckristlich-lateinischen Poesie 
IiSoi') . 
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ARATUS, of Soli in Cilicia, a minor Greek didactic poet, 
a contemporary of Callimachus and Theocritus, was born about 
315 BC. He resided at the courts of Antigonus Gonatas and An- 
trochus I of Syria and died in Macedonia about 245 b c His 
only extant works are two short poems, or two fragments of his 
poem Phainomcna written in hexameters; an imitation of a prose 
work on astronomy by Eudoxus of Cnidus, and Diosemcia (on 
weather signs), chiefly from Theophrastus. The work has all the 
characteristics of the Alexandrian school of poetry. His poem 
attracted the notice of specialists, such as Hipparchus. Amongst 
the Romans it enjoyed a high reputation (Ovid, Amores, i 15, 
16). Cicero, Caesar Gcrmanicus, and Avienus translated it; the 
two last versions and fragments of Cicero’s are still extant Virgil 
has imitated the Prognostica to some extent in the Georgies. One 
verse from the opi ning invocation to Zeus has become famous 
from being quoted liy St. Paul (Acts xvii. 28). 

Bibliography. — Kditio princeps (1490); later editions, Buhle 
(1793), Maass (1893), Aratea {1892); C ontmentarwrum in Aratum 
Reliquiae (1898), by the sane English translations. Lamb (1848); 
Poste (1880), R. Brown (1885); Prince (1895); Mair (1921) On 
recently discovTred fiagments, see H I Bell, m Classical Quarterly 
(April 1907) , also Berliner Klassikertexte, Heft, v. l., pp 47 -54. 

ARATUS OF SICYON (271-213 bc) Greek politician 
He set up a democracy in Sicyon (251) and brought it into alli- 
ance with the Achaean League (q v ) of which he became the 
moving spirit, being elected general in alternate years From 243, 
when he captured from Antigonus the fortress of Corinth, the 
League aimed at reiilacing Macedonian ascendancy in the Pelo- 
jKinncse by free democracy; Megalopolis joined in 234, Attica 
was freed in 229, and the League reached its zenith in 228 with 
the accession of Argos But Aral us could not brook a rival, and 
rather than admit the supremacy of Cleomcnes III, of Sparta 
(see Cleomenes) he undid his own w'ork and called in Antigonus 
Doson Cleomenes was defeated (221), but the League became 
subject to Macedonia. Aralus was a skilful diplomatist but an 
unsuccessful general. 

Rtbliographv - See Plutarch, Aratus, Cleomenes; Freeman, History 
of Federal Government (new ed. 1893) ; W. Tarn, Antigonus Gonatas 
(JQIJ)* 

ARAUCANIA, the name of a large 
territory of Chile, South America, south 
of the Bio-bio river, belonging to the Arau- 
canian Indians at the time of their inde- 
pendence of Spanish and Chilean author- 
ity. The loss of their political independ- 
ence has been followed by that of the 
greater part of (heir territory, which has 
been divided up into the Chilean prov- 
inces of Arauco, Bio-bio, Malleco and 
Cautin, and the Indians, much reduced in 
number now live in the wooded recesses 
of the three provinces last named 

ARAUCANIAN, a linguistic stock 
of South American Indians, comprising a 
number of different tribes, originally occu- 
pying a considerable area in central Chile. 
Some have regarded them as allied to the 
tribes of the Argentine Pampas, and there- 
fore as invaders and immigrants in Chile, 
An ARAUCANIAN INDIAN wlicrc thc truc Araucanians have prob- 
WOMAN OF CHILE WHO ably long been residents, being quite dis- 
HAS ADOPTED THE EURO- |_]nct from the iiomadic Puelchean (qv) 
PEAN STYLE OF DRESS Pampas. Con.siderable in- 

vasions of the latter probably occurred in pre-Spanish times, 
when the originally sedentary Araucanian group was divided into 
two parts, the Picunche north of the Maule river, and the Huil- 
liche from the Tolten river south to Chiloe. Thc newcomers 
who occupied the region in between, mixed with the older Arau- 
canians and ultimately adopted their speech, although retaining 
something of their old nomad culture. They ''topped the Inta 
conquest at the Maule, and successfully opposed the full strength 
of the Spanish forces for two hundred years — a struggle immor- 
talized in Ercilla’s epic poem entitled “La \raucana ” Under 
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Spanish pressure considerable bodies of Araucanians moved east- 
ward across the Andes into the Pampas, where since the latter 
part of the i6th and particularly in the i8th and early 19th cen- 
turies they occupied considerable areas. 

The Araucanians were a sedentary, agricultural and hunting 
folk, living in numerous small villages, in houses of poles and 
thatch. In Araucania proper, the.se were small, for single fami- 
lies; elsewhere large and communal Their clothing was of wool 
or skins, and gener.iily rather meagre They made considerable 
use of body painting but not of tattooing The bow, spear and 
club (the club often flattened and bent at the end) were their 
main weapons, and hides or occasionally united strips of whale- 
bone, together with skin shields served for body armour and 
protection. Reed and pole bahas or rafts were in use for coast- 
wise navigation, while toward the south, three-plank boats, called 
dalcas with rudimentary sails, were known The totemic clan 
was the basis of their soci.il organization, the clan chiefs being 
the normal leaders of the rather scattered population. The elab- 
orate and centralized form of government, with tribal chiefs and 
“national” leaders was a post-Spanish development. The Arau- 
canians had no religious structures or temples, but had a well- 
developed religious ritual, centred in the veneration of the clan an- 
cestors and the clan totems, puberty riles and victory in war In 
the last mentioned case, human sacrifices occurred, with ritual 
cannibalism The dead were normally buried, either in heavy, 
canoc-shaiietl wooden coflins, or in stone cists. Persons dying 
away from home were cremated. 

Sec R E Latrham, La orf’anhadon social y las creencias rcligiosas 
de lo\ anttguos Araucanos (Puli Musco dc Etnologia y Antropologia 
de Chile vol 111 , jip 24S-«()8) ; J T, Medina, jU)^ Abori/encs de 
Chile (Santiago, 1882). 

ARAUCARIA, a genus of coniferous trees included in the 
tribe Arauairineae They are magnificent evergreen trees, with 
apparently whorled branches, and stiff, flattened, pointed leaves, 
found in Brazil and C'hile, Polynesia and Australia The name of 
the genus is derived from Arauco, the name of the district in 
southern Chile where the trees were first discovered. Araucaria 
imbricata, the Chile pine, or “monkey puzzle,” was introduced 
into Britain in 1706 It is largely cultivated, and usually stands 
the winter of Britain; but in some years, when the temperature 
has fallen very low, the trees have suffered much. Care should 
be taken in planting to select a spot somewhat elevated and well 
drained The tree grows to the height of 150ft in the Cordilleras 
of Chile The cones are from 8 to 8Un broad, and 7 to 7‘>in long. 
The wood of the tree is hard and durable This is the only species 
which can be cultivated in the open air in Britain. Araucaria 
hrasiluma, the Brazilian pine, is a native of the mountains of 
southern Brazil, and was introduced into Britain in 1819. It is 
not so hardy as A. imbricata, and reijuires protection during 
winter. It is growm in conservatories for h.ilf-hardy plants. Arau- 
iana excclsa, the Norfolk Island pine, a native of Norfolk Island 
and New Caledonia, was discovered during Captain Cook's second 
voyage, and introduced into Britain by Sir Joseph Banks in 1793. 
It cannot be grown in the open air in Britain, as it requires pro- 
tection from frost, and is more tender than the Brazilian pine. It 
is a majestic tree, sometimes attaining a height of more than 
220ft, The scales of its cones are winged, and have a hook at the 
apex Araucaria Cunninghamii, the Moreton Bay pine, is a tall 
tree abundant on the shores of Moreton Bay, Australia, and found 
through the littoral region of Queensland to Cape York Peninsula, 
also in New Guinea. It requires protection in England during the 
winter Araucaria Bidwllli, the Bunya-Bunya pine, found on the 
mountains of southern Queensland, between the rivers Brisbane 
and Burnett, at 27® S lat , is a noble tree, attaining a height of 
100 to 150ft., with a straight trunk and white wood It bears cones 
as large as a man’s head Its seeds are very large, and are used 
as food by the natives. Araucaria Rulei, which is a tree of New 
Caledonia, attains a height of 50 or 60ft. Araucaria Cookii, also 
a native of New Caledonia, attains a height of isoft. It is found 
also in the Isle of Pines, and in the New Hebrides. The tree has a 
remarkable appearance, due to shedding its primary branches 
for about fivc-.sixths of its height and replacing them by a small 
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bushy growth, the whole resembling a tall column crowned writh 
foliage, suggesting to its discoverer. Captain Cook, a tall column 
of basalt. 

ARAUSIO, BATTLE OF. From 202 B c , when the battle 
of Zama “gave the world to Rome,” the tide of Roman expan- 
sion rolled onwards without serious check or menace for nearly 
a century. Then, however, a thunder-cloud gathered beyond the 
Alps which sent a shiver of fear through Italy. It was the first — 
and after it came a long interval — of the great migrations which 
lapped and ultimately submerged the bulwarks of Rome The 
two principal tribes — or, really, nations — were the Cimbri and 
the Teutones, and after a pause of several years in Gaul they 
moved afresh towards Italy So seriously was the menace viewed 
that the consul Maximus was sent (105 nr) with an army to 
reinforce the existing army of the proconsul Caepio, Caepio 
resented the loss of his independent authority, although he joined 
Maximus at Arausio (mod Orange) on the lower Rhone While 
Maximus was prudently negotiating, Caepio attacked the Cimbri 
single-handed, although having to fight with the river at his back 
He was overwhelmed and the consular army was drawn into the 
disaster — comparable in scale with Cannae Happily for Rome 
the Cimbii and Teutones inexplicably turned aside from Italy and 
followed the route to Spain The disaster at Arausio and the 
urgent need to raise fresh forces gave the coup de grace to the 
traditional system of citizen armies, already dec.-iying, and sup- 
plied the impetus which enabled Marius, elected consul two 
months later, to develop the highly-trained long-service profes- 
sional army. The new model was soon to be “christened” at 
Aquae Sextiae (Aix) {qv) (For an account of the modern town 
see Orangl ) 

ARAVALLI HILLS, an Indian mountain range; running 
for 300m. in a north-easterly direction, through the Rajputana 
states and the British district of Ajmere-Merwara, situated be- 
tween 24" and 27° N., and between 72° and 75° East. The scries 
of ridges and peaks, with breadth varying from 6 to 60m , are 
gencially from i.ooo to 3,000ft in elevation, the highest point. 
Mount Abu (5.650ft ), being in the extreme south-west Geologi- 
cally they belong to the primitive formation characteristic of the 
Indian Uecc.xn-granite, compact dark blue slate, gneiss and sye- 
nite. Masses of ro.se-colourcd quartz give a dazzling snow-like 
appearance to the peaks. The Luni and Sakhi rivers, from the 
steep north-western slopes, turn south-west to the Gulf of Cutch. 
Two distinct river systems drain the south-eastern slopes; one 
debouches in small streams on the Gulf of Camb;iy, while the other 
unites to form the Chambal river, a tributary of the Jumna and 
the Ganges system The Aravalli hills are for the most part bare 
and thinly populated, with large areas of sand and stone, or huge 
masses of quartz. The valleys are generally sandy deserts, with 
sparse oases of cultivation. Occasionally, however, a fertile tract 
marks a natural drainage line, c g., that of Ajmer city, with its 
lake. The Aravalli hills send off rocky ridges north-east through 
the states of Alwar and Jaipur, which reapixear in the form of 
isolated hills near Delhi. 

ARAWAKAN, one of the most important and widely ex- 
tended of the linguistic stocks of South American Indians, whose 
name is taken from the Arawaks, one of the earliest and best 
known tribes. The Guana, the most southerly tribe of this 
stock, were on the upper Paraguay river, in southern Matto 
Grosso in Brazil. The Moxos and Baures were in northern 
Bolivia, whence a practically continuous belt of Arawakan tribes 
extended northwards and north-westwards from the upper 
Tapajoz across the whole of the upper Amazon drainage to the 
mouth of the Orinoco and the Guiana coast. The Antis or 
Campas on the Apurimac river north-west of Cuzco in Peru 
were outlying members of the stock in the west, as were the 
Goajiras in the peninsula of the same name in Colombia Tribes 
of this stock also held the whole northern and eastern coast of 
the continent from the Amazon delta to the Orinoco, and may, 
prior to the Carib invasions, have extended westward continu- 
ously through Venezuela far into Colombia. From the South 
American mainland they extended northward through the whole 
chain of the Antilles to the Bahamas. At the end of the 15th 
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century, however, the Caribs had ousted them from all the 
Lesser Antilles, and were beginning to raid the larger islands, 
held by tribes known as the Tainos, further north 

Physically the Arawakan tribes are in the mam of medium 
or slightly under medium stature, and appear to be prevailingly 
brachycephalic or round-headed. Culturally they rank among 
the more advanced tribes of the eastern half of the continent, 
being sedentary agriculturalists and makers of e.xcellcnt pottery 
and textiles. 

Bibliocr^piiv, — See A F. Chamberlain, “Nomenclature and Distii- 
bution of the Principal Tribes and Sub-tribes of the Arawakan Lin- 
guistic Stock” (Journ Soc Amernamstn de Pam, ns. vol. x. pp 
473-496); M. Schmidt, Die Aruaken (Lcip/ig, 1917). 

ARBACES, according to Cte.sias (Diodor ii. 24 ff. 32), one 
of the generals of Sardanapalus, king of Assyria and founder of 
the Median empire about 830 bc. But Ctesias's whole history 
of the Assyrian and Median empires is fabulous; his Arbaces 
and his successors are not historical personages From the in- 
scriptions of Sargon of Assyria we know one “Arbaku Dynast 
of Arnashia” as one of 45 chiefs of Median districts who paid 
tribute to Sargon m 7 13 b c. {See Mldia ) 

ARBE (Serbo-Croatian Rab), an island in the Adriatic sea, 
forming the northernmost point of Dalmatia, Yugoslavia Pop 
(iQ2i) 5,ogo. Arbe is 13m long; its greatest breadth is sni 
The capital of the same name, is a beautiful walled town on a 
steep ridge on the west coast. At the seaward end is the i3lh- 
century cathedral, behind which the belfries of four churches, 
at least as ancient, rise in a row along the crest of the ridge, 
behind these again are the castle and a background of desolate 
hills In another pait of the island arc excellent state forests. 
One of the palaces is the birth-place of Marco Antonio de 
Dominis. Fishing, agriculture, tobacco growing, marble quarry- 
ing, and the ancient silk industry are still maintained. There are 
excellent springs near the harbour. 

ARBELA (modern Erbil), an important foothill town in 
north-eastern Mesopotamia, about 48m. E. by S of Mosul in 
36° N and 44° West In ancient times Arbela (Arba- ilu) formed 
one of the gioup of cities of Assur, the other memtvrs of the 
group being Ashur, Nine\eh and Nimrud, all close to one another 
It was, however, an old Sumerian settlement and its goc^dess ap- 
pears to have been Ninlil, who there became the consort of the 
god Ashur The town lies in the centre of a very productive wheat 
country, lying as it does on the edge of the mountains between the 
greater and lesser Zab, with a more abundant supply of water than 
to the south. 

The modern district still is engaged in the production of cereals, 
which are traded down the Tigris to Baghdad Arbela has at pres- 
ent an estimated population of 25,000, mostly Kurds It lies on 
the caravan route between Mosul and Baghdad, and Mosul and 
Rowanduz It is also the projected terminus of a branch line from 
Mosul Owing to its command of the foothill routes and its water 
supply, Arbela, unlike most other ancient cities in Mesopotamia, 
has preserved its position ever since early times. 

Arbela is the name popularly but not quite correctly given 
to the decisive battle in which Alexander the Great overthrew 
Darius and the Persian empire in 331 b c. (See Gaucamela ) 
ARBER, EDWARD ( 1836-1912), English man of letters, 
was born in London on Dec 4, 1836, and was killed in a taxi- 
cab accident in London on Nov, 23, 1912. Arber is associated 
with the “English Reprints” (1868-80), by which an accurate 
text of the works of many English authors, formerly only ac- 
cessible in rare or expensive editions, was placed within reach 
of the general public. Among the 30 volumes of the series were 
Gosson’s School of Abuse, Ascham’s Toxophilus, Tottel’s Mis- 
cellany, Naunton’s Fragmenta Regalia, etc It was followed by 
the “English Scholar’s Library” which included the Works (1884) 
of Captain John Smith, governor of Virginia, and the Poems 
(1882) of Richard Barnfield. In his English Garner (1877-96) 
he made an admirable collection of rare old tracts and poems; 
in 1899-1901 he issued British Anthologies, and in 1907 began 
a series called A Christian Library. He also accomplished single- 
handed the editing of two invaluable bibliographies: A Tran- 
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script of the Registers of the Stationers* Company, 1553-1640 
(1875-94), and The Term Catalogues, 1O6S-J70Q; with a number 
for Easter Term 1711 (1904-00), edited from the quarterly lists 
of the book-sellers. 

ARBITRAGE, the term applied to the system of equalizing 
prices in different commercial centres by buying in the cheaper 
market and selling in the dearer. These transactions, or their con- 
verse, are mainly confined to slocks and shares, foreign exchanges 
and bullion, and are carried on between the various financial cen- 
tres of the world. When prices are affected in any country by 
some local financial or political event of outstanding importance, 
all other markets are sooner or later influenced. For instance, a 
crisis in France would immediately depress all French securities, 
and by exciting the fears of capitalists, would stimulate transfers 
of funds and raise all the exchanges against France. 

The scale of profit on arbitrage transactions varies with the risks 
entailed. Take for instance arbitraging in exchange Dealing in 
francs between London and Paris in terms of sterling is a simple 
operation and the risk of loss is very small as such transactions are 
almost invariably carried on by telephone and can bc closed almost 
immediately When on the other hand arbitrage dealers in London 
and Pans operate in marks, lire or pesetas, there is a double lisk 
and the margins of profit aimc'd at are somewhat larger. Nev'crthe- 
less, the slightest advantage in any market is put to profit, and 
international exchanges arc adjusted with extreme rapidity 

For example, a dealer wishes to buy ten million French francs 
which he can obtain in London at 124 02 and he telephones to his 
Paris correspondent asking him how he would buy sterling If he 
bids 124 03, it is clear that Paris offers him an advantage of i cent 
per £ sterling. The dealer may, however, think that a still better 
rate can be obtained in the international market, and he rings up 
his agent in Amsterdam and asks him at what price he will 
sell Paris. The reply is fl. 9.75^ for each frs. 100. In order to 
ascertain whether this otfer is advantageous, the dealer has lo learn 
the rate at which he can obtain the guilders with which lo re- 
imburse his Amsterdam agent and he finds that (he best he can 
hope to get is i. lo), and on this basis he calculates cvhat will 
bc the net outturn. 

Arbitrage m c.xchanges is usually calculated by chain rule as fol- 
lows. — 

V Francs per £ stg. 

X stg. = 12 loi fls. — — = irs. 124059 PPr X- 

9 752 fls. = Joo francs. 

The dealer therefore buy.s his fr.incs in Amsterdam 

Another example, when a purchase of Italian lire is desiied the 
arbitrageur finds that London sells Milan at 8y 10 per £ stg. 
Paris quotes frs. 139.35 for lir 100, and New ^'ork $5 48 per hr 
100 These quotations work out as follows — 

Paris. 

\ Lire per £ stg. 

f ^ f 12405X100 _ - 

X stg. = 12403 frs. - — = l1r.89.pcrX. 

Ers. 139.35 = 100 lire. 

Nav York. 

.X Lire per £ stg. 

£ stg. = 4 S? dollars. ^ = lir S8.S7 per £. 

$5.48 = 100 lir. 

The dealer therefore buys in London 

Arbitrage in Stocks. — ^Arbitrage in stocks and shares is more 
complicated and fraught with considerably greater risks. The ex- 
pense of transferring stocks from one country to another is heavy. 
Not only is interest lost while the actual stocks are travelling, but 
in many countries bonds have to bear the burden of local stamps, 
and however high the stamp duty may be in one country, there is 
no reduction in the amount that must be paid to render bond.s 
negotiable in another. 

To give an example, all that portion of the 7% German Loan of 
1924 that was raised in Europe is good delivery in London and also 
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in Paris. The stamp duty in 1928 was 2 per cent in England, and 
4 per cent in France, so that before these bonds could be actually 
transferred to London from Paris, with a profit to the dealers, the 
buying price in London after deducting the cost of insurance, loss 
of interest and broker’s commission, would need to be more than 2 
per rent above the selling price in Paris. It happens but .seldom 
in practice that bonds of this nature are actually shipped because 
the arbitrageur generally manages to borrow the bonds in his own 
market if he foresees a chance of market conditions changing with- 
in a reasonable period. Nevertheless, the operation is complicated 
and long drawn out, and therefore a margin of profit has to be 
allowed to compensate for additional risk. 

There are other elements of speculation that beset stock and 
share arbitrageurs, even if on both sides they are members of the 
Stock Exchanges of their respective countries and so avoid paying 
brokerages. When the London operator buys abroad, unless his 
seller elects to keep the result of his sale in sterling, the London 
buyer has to provide foreign currency and run the risk of any vari- 
ation in the rate of exchange. He may find also that it is more 
costly to fix his exchange for forward delivery than for actual spot. 
Again, he is constantly up against (Jovernment restrictions of all 
sorts, both British and foreign, which arc formulated whenever a 
Government desires to counteract any tendency on the part of its 
subjects to export capital and so depreciate its exchange So long 
as these difficulties exi.st, the volume of busine.ss done by arbitra- 
geurs in stocks and shares by no means keeps pace with any in- 
crease in the amount of stocks and shares dealt in in the Stock 
Exchanges of the world, and the tendency is for investors and 
speculators to send their Stock E.xrhange orders abroad to the 
country where the market is the most free and is the least penal- 
ised by taxes 

Two examples of arbitrage in Paris in Stock follow; — 

Paris to London 


Bought in Pori y. 


£1000. German f/o External Loan, 

French issue. 



(fli say 

. frs. 127 00 = 

frs. I 

■*7,000 

I Voo tax 

. frs. 127 



•“’/oil brokerage 

• Irs.jS; 


508 



frs. I. 

27,508 

@ exchange 124 = 


£r,o28 

5 0 

2% stamp (London) 


20 

0 0 

i Vmi insurance . 



5 0 



i 1 .048 

JO 0 

Sold in London. 




£tooo. (ierman 7*^0 192} (o'* 105! 


£•,052 

10 0 

J'-e m t commission 

£150 



Contrac t stamj) .... 

• ^ 0 

i_ 

8 0 



£1,051 

2 0 


It happens more often than not that the ecart between the London 
and Paris c^uotations is not so wide as shown in this example and 
as mentioned above; the English buyers endeavour to borrow the 
bonds on the London market in order to save the heavy stamp 
duty and shipping expenses and thus turn an apparent loss into a 
small profit. 

London to Paris 

Bought in London. 

100 Rio Tinto Company ordinary shares. 

. £4,175 o o 

Commission J 7o net on money . £10 8 8 

Stamp .... 60 

Insurance i Voo .... i i o ii is 8 

£4,18 0 15 8 

Sold in Pari’!. 

100 Rio Tinto Company ordinary shares. 

@ 5220== frs. 522,000 

iVwtax frs. 522 

3 V<K) brokerage .... 2,088 

frs. 519,912 

@ cvehange 124= £4,192 16 6 

On Rio Tintos there is no French stamp to be allowed for as it has 
been commuted by the company 

Arbitrage with India. — ^Arbitrage with India consists chiefly 
in buying bills of exchange in London, such as Indian Council bills 


and commercial bills drawn against goods exported to India. The 
counter-operation consists in purchasing in India, for short or long 
delivery, sterling bills drawn against exports to Great Britain of 
Indian produce, such as cotton, tea, indigo, jute and wheat, or 
reverse Council bills These operations greatly facilitate trade and 
the moving of produce from the interior of India to the seaports. 
Without this assistance Great Britain’s extensive trade could not 
be carried on, and she would have to revert to the primitive system 
of barter. 

The same advantages are afforded to her equally important trade 
with China and Japan, with the material difference that the supply 
of Government Council bills is confined to the Indian trade. Fur- 
ther, in settling the balance of trade with the Far East, silver plays 
an important part in arbitrage. 

To take a concrete ex.ample. — ^About 4 lacs of rupees have to be 
remitted to Bombay for payment of a consignment of jute. The 
arbitrageur finds that in London he could only obtain rupees at is. 
6d. and India could not draw on London at a more favourable rate. 
He then turns to silver, and finds that he can purchase it in New 
York at 56^ cents per ounce -ggg fine and that Bombay is will- 
ing to pay Rs 58/^ per 100 tolas. Finding that the New York- 
London exchange is favourable, he decides to buy silver in New 
York, with the result that he secures his rupees at is. 5 9397d., a 
profit of about 3^ per mille as against a direct purchase of 
rupees at is 6d. 

Bouc.ht in Nkw York 
Fine ounces 2:50.000 (0} 56I cents — $140,765.76 
(per oz 999 line) 

Expenses: % 

Freight . . ... .5° 

Insurance . . 15 

•Brokerage 

Cartage, etc. . . , -05 

Bank’s shipping commission in New York *06 

Transit time — 32 4 days 

Interest 5% for 36 days . . -51 

r27= i,7«7-7 2 

55142, 553 48 

which were remitted to New York at 4 S7J = £29,241,145. gd. 

•Broker’s commission— iV of a cent paid by seller. 

Sold in Bombay 

Fine ounces 250,000— tolas 068,002.60 
(•99S fine) @ 58 xV per 100 tolas = R.s.39i, 199. 

which works out at the exchange of is. S.9397d 
Operations in Gold. — For restoring the equilibrium of inter- 
national balances between those countries which are on a gold 
basis, recourse is frequently had to gold and again the arbitrageur 
exercises his ingenuity in finding out where gold can be obtained at 
the cheapest rate and whether, after he has paid expenses, the net 
outturn will be better than the current rate of exchange. Shipping 
and insurance expenses, which are comparatively heavy to distant 
countries, are frequently eliminated by the creditor country con- 
senting to have the gold held at its disposal by the National Bank 
of the debtor country. Such a procedure has been followed by sev- 
eral countries 

The following calculation shows that gold is at times the cheaper 
form of remittance for balancing mercantile transactions even 
though shipping and insurance charges are incurred Let us as- 
sume that London has to pay Berlin about 4^ million marks 
when the best rate of exchange obtainable is 20 35. The arbitra- 
geur looks round for a cheaper method of remitting and finds that 
he could purchase a cable transfer on New York at 4 88| with 
which to buy gold in America for shipment to Germany. By so 
doing he makes a saving of about ii®/oo as compared with the 
alternative of buying direct exchange on Berlin. The operation 
figures out as under ; 


Bought in Neu/ York. 

50,000 fine ounces @ $20.67183— .... $1,033,591.50 

Freight 1% on $1,033,600 3,876.00 

Insurance I Voo on $1,085,000 . 542.50 

U.S. Mint charges (includi^ packing) -0604%. 624.29 

Interest: say 10 days @5% 1,415-8 7 

$1,040,050.16 

@$4.88} **£212,797 19 9d. 
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Sold in Berlin. 

50,000 fine ounces— kilos, 1,555,174. 

h mks. 2,790. -mks. 4, 33 8,935 

which, having cost £212,797 19 gd., is equivalent to a rate of 

mks. 20 .j8. 

(In the above illustration no allowance is made for handling 
charges in New York.) 

It may be mentioned that exchange on London is quoted in 
Australia and South Africa at a varying premium or discount, and 
if the arbitrageur has to make a shipment of gold to any foreign 
country, he has the choice of taking it from South Africa, where 
telegraphic transfers on London may be at a premium, or of order- 
ing a shipment from New York where the £ sterling may be quoted 
at above the theoretical gold parity of $4 86j (S.; E. L. F.) 

ARBITRATION, a term derived from the nomenclature of 
Roman law, and applied to an arrangement for taking, and 
abiding by, the judgment of a selected person in some disputed 
matter, instead of carrying it to the established courts of justice. 
In disputes between States, arbitration has long played an im- 
portant part (See Arbitration, International ) The present 
article is restricted to arbitration under municipal law; but a 
separate article is also devoted to the use of arbitration in labour 
disputes (See Arbitration and Conciliation.) 

Law of England. — The law of England as to arbitration is 
now substantially included in the Arbitration Act, 1889, and cer- 
tain amending statutes. The principal act is an express code as 
to proceedings in all arbitrations, but “criminal proceedings by 
the Crown” cannot be referred under it (ss 13, 14). The statute 
subdivides its subject matter into two headings: I, References 
by consent out of court; II , References under order of court. 

I. Here the first matter to be dealt with is the submission A 
submission is defined as a written agreement to submit present or 
future differences to arbitration, whether a particular arbitrator is 
named in it or not. The capacity of a person to agree to arbitra- 
tion, or to act as arbitrator, depends on the general law of con- 
tract A submission by an infant is not void, but is voidable at 
his option. (See Infant ) Counsel has a general authority to 
deal with the conduct of an action, which includes authority to 
refer it to arbitration, but he has no authority to refer an action 
against the wishes of his client, or on terms different from those 
which his client has sanctioned ; and if he does so, the reference 
may be set aside, although the limit put by the client on his 
counsel’s authority is not macte known to the other side when 
the reference is agreed upon (Neale v. Gordon Lennox, 1902, A 
C. 465). The committee of a lunatic, with the sanction of the 
judge in lunacy, may refer disputes to arbitration. (See Lunacy.) 
As an arbitrator is chosen by the parties themselves, the ques- 
tion of his eligibility is of comparatively minor importance; and 
where an arbitrator has been chosen by both parties, the courts 
are reluctant to set the appointment aside. This question has 
arisen chiefly in contracts for works, which frequently contain 
a provision that the engineer shall be the arbitrator in any dis- 
pute between the contractor and his own employer. The practical 
result is to make the engineer judge in his own cause. But the 
courts will not in such cases prevent the engineer from acting, 
where the contractor was aware of the facts when he signed the 
contract, and there is no reason to believe that the engineer will be 
unfair (Ives and Barker v Willans, 1894, 2 Ch. 478; Hickman &• 
Co V. Roberts, 1913, A. C. 229). So, too, where a barrister was 
appointed arbitrator, the court refused to stay the arbitration on 
the mere ground that he was the client of a firm of solicitors, the 
conduct of one of whom was in question {Bright v. River Plate j 
Construction Co., 1900, 2 Ch. 835). The Arbitration Act, 1889, 
provides that a submission, unless a contrary intention is expressed 
in it, is irrevocable except by leave of the court or a judge, and is 
to have the same effect in all respects as if it had been made an 
order of court. Provision is made for failure to appoint arbitra- 
tors or umpires. The court may compel parties to carry out an 
arbitration, not only in the above cases by directly appointing an 
arbitrator, etc,, or by allowing one appointed by a party to pro- 
ceed alone with the reference, but also indirectly by staying, any 
proceedings before the legal tribunals to determine matters 
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I which come within the scope of the arbitration. Where the agree- 
ment to refer stipulates that the submission of a dispute to arbi- 
tration shall be a condition precedent to the right to bring an ac- 
I tion in regard to it, an action does not lie until the arbitration 
has been held and an award made The court will refuse to stay 
proceedings where the 'subject matter of the litigation falls out- 
side the scope of the refcrei ce, or there is some serious objection 
to the fitness of the arbitrator, or some other good reason of the 
kind exists. Under the Arbitration Clauses (Protocol) act, 1924, 
proceedings may abo be .stayed in respect of matters to be 
referred to arbitration in pursuance of agreements to which the 
protocol of Sept, 24, 1923, on arbitration clauses applies. 

An arbitrator is not liable to bo sued for want ot skill or for 
negligence in conducting the arbitration (Puppa v. Rose, 1872, 
L R. 7 C P. 525). When a building contract provides that the 
eertifuate of the architect, .showing the final balance due to the 
contractor, shall be conclusive evidence of the works having been 
duly completed, the architect occupies the position of an arbi- 
trator, and enjoys the same immunity from liability for negli- 
gence in the discharge of his functions (Chambers v. Goldthorpe, 
1901, 1 () B. 624). 

An arbitrator (and the following ob.servations apply mutatis 
miitandts to an umpire alter he has entered on his duties) has 
power to administer oaths to, or take the affirmations of, the 
parties and their witnesses; and any person who wilfully and 
corruptly gives false evidence before him may be prosecuted and 
punished for perjury (Arbitialion act, 1889, sched. i. and s 22). 
At any stage in the reference he may, and .shall if he be required 
by the court, state in the form of a special case for the opinion 
of the court any question of law ari.'iing in the arbitration. The 
arbitrator may also state his award in whole or in part as a spe- 
cial case (tbtd. s. 19), and may correct in an award any clerical 
mistake or error arising from an accidental slip or omission 
The costs of the reference and the award — which, under sched i. 
of the act, must be in writing unless the submission otherwise 
provides — are in the arbitrator's discretion, and he has a lien on 
the award and the .submi.ssion for his fee.s, for which — if there is 
an express or implied promise to pay them — he can also sue 
{Crampton v. Ridley, 1887, 20 Q B D 48). A professional man, 
undertaking the duties of arbitrator without any stipulation as to 
payment, cannot be presumed to be giving his services gratui- 
tously, and is therefore entitled to remuneration (Macintyre 
Bros. V. Smith, 1913, S C 129, p 132). 

If there is no express provision on the point in the submission, 
an award under the Arbitration act 1889 must be made within 
three months after the arbitrator has entered on the reference, 
or been called upon to act by notice in writing from any party 
to the submission. The time may, however, be extended by the 
arbitrator or by the court. An umpire is required to make his 
award within one month after the original or extended time 
appointed for making the award of the arbitrators has expired, 
or any later day to which he may enlarge it. The court may by 
order remit an award to the arbitrators or umpire for reconsiclera- 
tion, in which case the reconsidered award must be made within 
three months after the date of the order. An arbitrator is a com- 
petent witness in an action to enforce his award, and in modern 
practice in commercial arbitrations he is entitled to support in the 
arbitration or before an umpire, the case of the party appointing 
him 

An award must be intra vires; it must dispose of all the points 
referred; and it must be final, except as regards certain matters 
of valuation, etc. (see In Re Stringer and Riley Brothers, 1901, i 
K B 105). An award may, however, be set aside where the arbi- 
trator has misconducted himself (^an arbitrator may also be 
removed by the court on the ground of misconduct), or where 
it is ultra vires, or lacks any of the other requisites — above men- 
tioned — of a valid award, or where the arbitrator has been wil- 
fully deceived by one of the parties, or some such state of things 
exists. An award may, by leave of the court, be enforced in the 
same manner as a judgment or decree to the same effect Pro- 
visions for the arbitration of special classes of disputes are con- 
tained in many acts of parliament; e.g,, the Acquisition of Land 
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(Assessment of Compensation) act, igig, the Agricultural Hold- 
ings act, 1923. the Small Holdings and Allotments acts, 1908-26, 
the Light Railways acts, 1896 and 1912, the Lands Clauses acts, 
the Housing act, 1925, the Rating and Valuation act, 1925, and 
the Workmen’s Compensation act, 1925-26. In 1892 a chamber 
of arbitration for business disputes was established by the joint 
action of the corporation of the City of London and the London 
Chamber of Commerce. The London Chamber, or as it is now 
styled, Court of Arbitiation is simply a joint committee of per- 
sons nominated partly by the City Corporation and partly by 
the London Chamber of Commerce, which appoints arbitrators 
to deal with disputes referred to it irrespective of the nationality 
of the parties 

II The court or a judge may refer any question arising in any 
cause or matter to an official or special referee, whose report may 
be enforced like a judgment or order to the same ctfect This 
power may be exercised whether the parties desire it or not. The 
official referees are salaried officers of court. The remuneration 
of special referees is determined by the court or judge. An entire 
action may be referred, if all parties consent, or if it involves any 
prolonged examination of documents, or scientific or local exam- 
ination, or consists wholly or partly of matters of account. (See 
the Supreme Court of Judicature [Consolidation] act, 1925, ss. 

88-97.) 

Scots Law. — The Arbitration (Scotland) act, 1894, unlike the 
English Arbitration act, 1889, did not codify the previously 
existing law, and it becomes necessary, therefore, to deal with 
that law in some detail It dilfers in important particulars from 
the law of England. Although (as in England apart from the 
Arbitration act, 1889) there is nothing to prevent a verbal refer- 
ence, submissions are generally not merely written but are effected 
by deed The deed of submission first defines the terms of the 
reference, the name or names of the arbiters or arbitrators, and 
the “oversman” or umpire, whose decision in the event of the 
arbiters differing in opinion is to be final. Formerly, where no 
oversman was named in the submission, and no power given to the 
arbiters to name one, the proceedings were abortive if the arbiters 
disagreed, unless the parties consented to a nomination But under 
the Arbitration (Scotland) act, 1894, s. 4, where arbiters differ 
in opinion, they, or, if they fail to agree on the point, the court, 
on the application of either party, may nominate an oversman 
whose decision is to be final. The deed of ‘^ubmi.ssion next gives 
to the arbiters the necessary powers for disposing of the matters 
referred (e.g , powers to summon witnesses, to administer oaths 
and to award expenses) and .specifies the time within which the 
“decree arbitral’’ is to be pronounced If this date is left blank, 
practice has limited the arbiter’s power of deciding to a year and 
a day, unless, having express or clearly implied power in the 
submission, he exercises this power, or the parties expressly or 
tacitly agree to its prorogation The deed of submission then 
goes on to provide that the parties bind themselves, under a 
stipulated penalty to abide by the decree arbitral, that, in the 
event of the death of either of them, the submission shall continue 
in force against their heirs and representatives, and that they 
consent to the registration, for preservation and execution, both 
of the deed itself and of the decree arbitral The power to enforce 
the award depends on this last provision Under the common law 
of Scotland a submission of future disputes or differences to an 
arbiter, or arbiters, unnamed, was ineffectual except where the 
agreement to refer did not contemplate the decision of proper 
disputes between the parties, but the adjustment of some condi- 
tion, or the liquidation of .some obligation, contained in the con- 
tract of which the agreement to submit formed a part And by the 
Arbitration (Scotland) act, 1894, s r , an agreement to refer to 
arbitration is not invalid by reason of the reference being to a 
person not named, or to be named by another, or to a person 
merely described as the holder for the time being of any office 
or appointment. An arbiter who ha& accepted office may be com- 
pelled by an action in the court of session to proceed with his duty 
unless he has sufficient cause, such as ill-health or supervening 
interest, for renouncing. The court may name a sole arbiter, 
where provision is made for one only and the parties cannot agree 


(Arbitration [Scotland] Act, 1894, s. 2); and may name an 
arbiter where a party having the right or duty to nominate one 
of two arbiters will not exercise it (ibid. s. 3). Scots law as to the 
requisites of a valid award is practically identical with the law 
of England. The grounds of reduction of a decree arbitral are 
“corruption,” “bribery,” “false hood” (Scots Act of Regulations, 
1695, s. 25). An attempt was made to include, under the expres- 
sion “constructive corruption,” among these statutory grounds 
of reduction, irregular conduct on the part of an arbitrator, with 
no suggestion of any corrupt motiv^e. But it was definitely over- 
ruled by the House of Lords (Adams v. Great North of Scotland 
Railway [1891], A. C. 31). The .statutory definition of the 
grounds of reduction was intended, however, merely to put an 
end to the practice which had previously obtained of reviewing 
awards on their merits, and it docs not prevent the courts from 
setting aside an award where the arbitrator has exceeded his juris- 
diction, or disregarded any one of the expressed conditions of the 
submission, or been guilty of misconduct The original rule was 
that a private arbiter could not demand remuneration except in 
virtue of contract, or by implication from the nature of the work 
done, or if the reference was in pursuance of some statutory 
enactment (eg., the Lands Clauses [Scotland] act, 1845, s. 32). 
The view taken by the courts of this question in modern times is 
expressed in the case of MacIntyre Bros, v Smith, cited on p. 219 

Judicial references have been long known to the law of Scotland 
When an action is in court the parties may at any stage with- 
draw it from judicial determination, and refer it to arbitration. 
This is done by minute of reference to which the court interpones 
its authority. When the award is issued it becomes the judgment 
of the court. The court has no power to compel parties to enter 
into a reference of this kind, and it is doubtful whether counsel 
can bind their clients in such a matter. A judicial reference falls 
like the other by the elapse of a year; and the court cannot review 
the award on the ground of miscarriage. By the Court of Session 
act, 1850, s. 50, a provision is introduced whereby parties to an 
action in the supreme court may refer judicially any issue for trial 
to one, three, five or seven persons, who shall sit as a jury and 
decide by a majority. 

Law of Ireland. — The Arbitration act, 18S9, did not extend 
to Ireland. There has been no independent legislation on the 
subject since the treaty of 1922, either in Northern Ireland or in 
the Irish Free State. In both, the Common Law Procedure (Ire- 
land) act, 1856, provides, on the lines of the English Common 
Law Procedure act, 1854, for the conduct of arbitrations and the 
enforcement of awards. Irish statute law, both before and since 
the establishment of the Free State, contains numerous provisions 
for arbitration under special enactments. 

Indian and Colonial Law. — The provisions of the English 
Arbitration act, 1889, have in substance been adopted by the In- 
dian Legislature (see act ix. of 1899), and by many of the colo- 
nies; e.g.. No. 24 of 1898, Natal; c. 20 of 1899, Bahamas; No 
10 of 1895, amended by No 4 of 1923, Gibraltar; No 29 of i8g8. 
Cape of Good Hope: s. 7 of this last statute excluded from sub- 
mission to arbitration criminal cases, so far as prosecution and 
punishment are concerned, and, without the special leave of the 
court, matters relating to status, matrimonial causes, and matters 
affecting minors or other persons under legal disability; Trinidad 
and Tobago, No. 35 of 1898; Ontario, No. 35 of 1909 (consoli- 
dating), No. 36 of 1909 (appointment of Chambers of Arbitra- 
tion); Leeward Islands, No. ii of 1907; Saskatchewan, No. 20 
of 1920 (consolidating); Nigeria, No. 17 of 1914; Federated 
Malay States, No. 17 of 1912; Victoria, No. 2,265 of 1910. In 
Newfoundland the Board of Trade was authorized in 1910 (No i 
of 1910) to appoint committees of arbitration and committees of 
appeals to decide matters voluntarily referred to them. The 
award of any such committee is to have the effect of a judgment 
of the supreme court. 

Law of France. — Voluntary arbitration has always been rec- 
ognized in France. In cases of mercantile partnerships, arbitration 
was formerly compulsory, but in 1856 (law of July 17, 1856) 
jurisdiction in di.sputes between parties was conferred on the 
Tribunals of Commerce (as to which sec Code de Commerce, 
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arts. 615 et seq ). The subject is fully dealt with in the Code de 
ProcMure Civile (arts. 1,003-1,028). The submission to arbitra- 
tion {compromis) must, on pain of nullity, be acted upon within 
three months from its date (art 1,007). The submission ter- 
minates (i.) by the death, refusal, resignation or inability to act 
of one of the arbitrators; (ii ) by the expiration of the period 
agreed upon, or of three months if no time had been fixed; (iii ) 
by the disagreement of two arbitrators, unless power be reserved 
to them to appoint an umpire (art. 1,012). An arbitrator cannot 
resign if he has once commenced to act, and can only be relieved 
on some ground arising subsequently to the submission (art. 
1,014). E'^ch party to the arbitration is required to produce 
his evidence at least 15 days before the expiration of the period 
fixed by the submi.ssion (art 1,016) If the arbitrators, differing 
in opinion, cannot agree upon an umpire (tiers arbitre), the presi- 
dent of the Tribunal of Commerce will appoint one, on the applica- 
tion of either party (art 1,017). The umpire is required to give 
his decision within one month of his acceptance of the appoint- 
ment, before making his award, he must confer with the previous 
arbitrators who disagreed (art 1,018). Arbitrators and umpire 
must proceed according to the ordinary rules of law, unless they 
are specially empowered by the submission to proceed as amiahles 
compositeurs (art. 1,019) The award is rendered executory by 
an order of the president of the Civil Tribunal of First Instance 
(art 1,020) Awards cannot be set up against third parties (art 
1,022), or attacked by way of opposition. An appeal against an 
award lies to the Civil Tribunal of First Instance, or to the court 
of appeal, according as the subject matter, in the absence of arbi- 
tration, would have been within the jurisdiction of the justice of 
the peace, or of the Civil Tribunal of First Instance (art. 1,023) 

Up to the end of 1925 the law of arbitration in France had 
regard only to the submission of existing disputes, although 
clauses were sometimes incorpiorated into contracts providing 
that they should be governed by English law and thus rendering 
the reference of future disputes possible The law of Dec. 31, 
1925, for the first time makes general arbitration valid in French 
law (Sircy, Lois Ann , 1925). A law of June 21, 1924, codifies the 
law as to arbitration between master and seivant, the institution 
of arbitration courts for dealing with differences, the election of 
judges, and the extent of their jurisdiction The law becomes 
part, and is entitled Book IV , of the Code du Travail. 

Other Foreign Laws. — The provisions of French law as to 
arbitration were followed in Belgium (Code de Proc. Civ., arts 
1,003 ^ convention (July 8, 1899) between France 

and Belgium regulates, inter alia, the mutual enforcement of 
awards The law of France was also reproduced in substance in 
Holland (Code of Civil Procedure, ait. 62 et seq). The German 
Imperial Code of Procedure did not create any system of arbitra- 
tion in civil cases. The matter is at present regulated by the 
Code of Civil Procedure, 1879 1,025 et seq). Courts of 

Arbitration, connected with large trade associations, chambers 
of commerce and stock e.vchanges were set up. Provision is made 
for the reference of existing or future disputes. The reference is 
to two arbitrators, unless the submission otherwise provides. If 
the arbitrators reach a deadlock and notify it to the parties, 
the submis.sion is void. There is apparently no provision for the 
appointment of an umpire An order of court is necessary for 
the enforcement of the award The law is unsatisfactory and 
its early amendment is considered probable (43 Law Quarterly 
Review, 205). Spain followed the French Law (Code Civ. Proc., 
arts 1.003-1,028; Civil Code, arts. 1.820-1,821). In Norway 
the “Arbitration Bureau for Goods,” which had been operating in 
connection with the exchange since 1870, was in 1905 rearranged 
and subjected to a new regulation as “the Arbitration Bureau of 
the Exchange” See also the following foreign laws: Brazil CC. 
arts. 1,037-1,048; Japan, general law. Code Civ. Proc., and special 
provisions for mediation, as regards leased lands and houses. Nos 
41 and 339 of 1922, and 17 of 1924, and as regards commercial 
cases. No. 42 of 1926. 

The legality of agreements for general arbitration was recog- 
nized by a protocol signed at Geneva under the League of Nations 
on Sept. 24, 1923. This occasioned the Act of Great Britain,' chap. 
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39 of 1924; the French law of Dec 31, 1925, above mentioned, 
and those laws of other ratifying States 

(For commercial arbitration see Industrial Relations ) 

Bibliography. — Annual Practice (London, ycaily) , J H Redman, 
A Treatise on the Law of Arbitration and Awards (1903) ; F Russell, 
On the Power and Duty of an Arbitrator (iith cd , 1923) As to 
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of Scotland (1927). As to foreign law generally the texts of the laws 
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The United States.- — Beginning with the English common law 
of arbitration as it e.xisted in the early iSth century, including per- 
haps the substance of 9 and 10 William III ch 15 {Shriver v. 
State, Md., 1837, 9 Gill and J i; contra. Shearer v Mooers, 
Mass, 1837, 19 Pickering 308), the several jurisdictions of the 
United States have in the past deviated far less from that system 
than has the mother country. Thus, the dictum in Vynior's Case 
(1609, 8 Coke 81 b) as to revocability and the doctrine of the 
illegality of attempts to “oust the court of its juri.sdiction” are 
still put forth as common law (Cochrane v Forbes, 1926, 
257 Mass Rep. 135. Echoes arc still found in cases of a rtild 
going back to feudal times excluding titles to realty from the list 
of arbitral matters (Bunnel v. Reynolds, 1920, 2Q<; Mo. App 653). 
The rule that none but actual controversies already arisen can be 
made the subject of an agreement of arbitrators is still repeated 
(Cocalisv. Nazlides, 1923, 308 111 . 152). Though there are numer- 
ous references in the statute books to arbitration in particular 
cases such as disputes among stockholders of corporations, in the 
main the statutes prior to the New York Act of 1920 (except in 
Pennsylvania 1 hardly went beyond 9 and 10 William III. ch 15, 
making it possible by agreement to give to a submission the 
quality and effect of a rule of court. 

Among the cau.scs contiibuting to the tardiness of this legisla- 
tion were the spirit and the letter of several clauses in the Federal 
and State Con''titutions, such as those making the courts co- 
ordinate with the legislatures and those pertaining to the right of 
trial by jury and to due process of law In fact, the question of 
the constitutionality of arbitration statutes is still occasionally 
raised in the courts (Cf. Exell v. Rocky Mountain Bean and 
Elevator Company, Colorado, 1925, 232 Pacific Rep 680) Com- 
pulsory arbitration unless accompanied by adequate provisions for 
an appeal to the ordinary courts has been deemed unconstitutional 
(St. Louis, I. M. and S Ry Co v. Williams, 1887, 49 Ark , 492; 
In re compulsory arbitration, 1886, 9 Colo. 629) When such ap- 
peal is provided for, as in the Pennsylvania Act of 1836, compul- 
sory arbitration has been upheld 

Blackstonc (3 Com 16) speaks of an award as the equivalent 
of “the agreement of the parties, or the judgment of a court of 
justice ” As bctw'ecn the views assimilating the award to the one 
or the other, with their corollary treatment of the arbitrators as 
agents or as judges, and of the entire proceeding as a business 
negotiation or as a mode of trial, the tendency of the U S courts 
has been generally in the direction of the view that arbitration is 
essentially a mode of trial. At least holdings are found contrary 
to those in England under the common law. giving arbitrators 
judicial exemption from civil liability for mistakes or even fraud 
in the performance of their functions; allowing them to tax their 
own costs; to correct errors after an award is made; and many 
minor points {Harvard Law Review, xl , 1 29). 

In spite of this conservatism of the courts and the legislature 
the use of arbitration has increased in the United States for com- 
mercial matters, largely under the influence of chambers of com- 
merce and trade associations The New York State Chamber of 
Commerce has printed (1913) its earliest arbitration records, con- 
sisting of minutes of its committees from 1779 to 1792. The Year 
Book on Commercial .Arbitration in the United States for 1927 
contains the provisions for arbitration including forms, rules and 
regulations, and panels of arbitrators in trade associations in 30 
principal branches of commerce, and a comprehensiv’c list of cham- 
bers of commerce, exchanges, municipal courts, legal aid societies, 
and bar associations furnishing arbitration facilities in every part 
of the country. The attitude of bar associations, and particularly 
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the American Bar Association, has been friendly and, in view of 
a possible conflict of interest, even generous. Largely through the 
efforts of the latter there has been passed a Federal arbitration act 
(in effect Jan. i, 1926) limited, of course, to types of disputes cog- 
nizable in the Federal courts (cases in admiralty, inter-state com- 
merce, diversity of citizenship) and excluding employment con- 
tracts even from these. The act embodied, like the earlier New 
York (1921) and New Jersey (1923) acts and the contemporary 
Massachusetts (1925) and Oregon (1925) acts, these three prin- 
ciples: arbitration agreements in writing are valid; they are made 
enforceable and irrevocable, they may embrace matters not yet 
in dispute. With the exception of the provision for future disputes 
these principles are also embodied in the act drafted (1925) by the 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Bar Association (adopted in Nevada, 1925, North Carolina, 
1927, Wyoming, 1927) Provision is further made for guidance 
by the court on c|uestions of law, for the aid of the court in com- 
pelling the attendance and testifying of witnesses, for a limited 
judicial review, and, in the case of the Uniform act, for provisional 
and ancillary remedies for the preservation of the property 
involved and for securing satisfaction of the award. 

Bibliography — Dunn and Dimond, On Commercial Arbitration 
(1922) ; J. H. Cohen, Commercial Arbitration and the Law (1918) ; 
American Arbitration Association, Year Book on Commercial Arbitra- 
tion (1927) ; Suggestions for the Practice of Commercial Arbitration 
in the United Stales (1928). (N I.) 

ARBITRATION, INTERNATIONAL. International 
arbitration is a proceeding in which two nations refer their differ- 
ences to one or more selected persons, who, after affording to 
each party an opportunity of being heard, pronounce judgment 
on the matters at issue. It is understood, unless otherwise ex- 
pressed, that the judgment shall be in accordance with the law by 
which civilized nations have agreed to be bound, whenever such 
law is applicable. Arbitration differs from mediation {q.v.) in so 
far as it is a judicial act, whereas mediation involves no decision, 
but merely advice and suggestions to those who invoke its aid. 

Arbitral Tribunals. — An international arbitrator may be the 
chief of a friendly power, or he may be a private individual When 
he is head of a state he is not expected to act personally; he may 
appoint a delegate or delegates to act on his behalf, and avail 
himself of their labours and views, the ultimate decision being 
his only in name. In civil arbitration an arbitrator cannot dele- 
gate his office without express authority The analogy between the 
two fails to hold good in another respect also. In civil arbitration, 
the decision or award may be made a rule of court, after which 
it becomes enforceable by writ of execution against person or 
property. An international award cannot be enforced directly; 
in other words it has no legal sanction behind it. Its obligation 
rests on the good faith of the parties (0 the reference, and on the 
fact that, with the help of a world-wide press, public opinion can 
always be brought to bear on any state seeking to evade its moral 
duty. The obligation of an ordinary treaty rests on precisely the 
same foundations Where there are two or any other even number 
of arbitrators, provision is usually made for an umpire. {See 
Bering Sea ARBirRATioN and “Alabama” Arbitration.) 

Arbitral tribunals may have to deal with questions either of 
law or fact, or of both When they have to deal with law only, 
that is to .say, to lay down a principle or decide a question of 
liability, their functions are judicial or quasi-judicial, and the 
result is arbitration proper. Where they have to deal with facts 
only; e g., the evaluation of pecuniary claims, their functions are 
administrative rather than judicial, and the term commission is 
applied to them “Mixed commissions,” so called because they 
are composed of representatives of the parties in difference, have 
been frequently resorted to for delimitation of frontiers, and for 
settling the indemnities to be paid to the subjects of neutral 
powers in respect of losses sustained by non-combatants in times 
of war or civil insurrection 

Awards. — International awards, as already stated, differ from 
civil awards in having no legal sanction by which they can be 
enforced. On the other hand, they resemble civil awards in that 
they may be set aside; i.e., ignored, for sufficient reason, as, for 
example, if the tribunal has not acted in good faith, or has not 


given to each party an opportunity of being heard, or has exceeded 
its jurisdiction. An instance under the last head occurred in 1831, 
when it was referred to the king of the Netherlands as sole arbi- 
trator to fix the north-eastern boundary of the state of Maine. 
The king’s representatives were unable to draw the frontier line 
by reason of the imperfection of the maps then in existence, and 
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he therefore directed a further survey This direction was beyond 
the terms of the reference, and the award, when made, was repu- 
diated by the United States as void for excess The point in dispute 
was only finally disposed of by the Webster-Ashburton treaty of 
1842. 

Subject-matter. — The history of international arbitration is 
dealt with in the article Peace, where treaties ol general arbitra- 
tion arc clhscussed The rapid growth of international arbitration 
may be gathered from the following figures. Between 1820 
and 1840, there were eight such instances; between 1840 and 
i860, there were 30; between i860 and 1880, 44; between 1880 
and 1 000, QO. Of the governments which were parties in these 
several cases Great Britain heads the list in point of numbers, 
the United Stales of America being a good second. The present 
article is concerned exclusively with arbitration in regard to such 
existing differences as are capable of precise statement and of 
prompt adjustment These differences may be arranged m two 
main groups. 

(a) Those which have arisen between State and State in their 
sovereign capacities; 

(b) Those in which one State has made a demand upon another 
State, ostensibly in its sovereign capacity, but really on 
behalf of some individual, or set of individuals, whose inter- 
ests it was bound to protect. 

To group (a) belong territorial differences in regard to ownership 
of land and rights of fishing at sea; to group (b) belong pecuniary 
claims in respect of acts wrongfully done to one or more subjects 
of one state by, or with the authority of, another state. To 
enumerate even a tenth part of the successful arbitrations in 
recent times would occupy too much space. 

Permanent Court of Arbitration of The Hague The 

establishment of a permanent tribunal at The Hague by the con- 
vention of i8q9, for the pacific settlement of international disputes 
marks a momentous epoch in the history of international arbitra- 
tion This tribunal realized an idea put forward by Jeremy 
Bentham towards the close of the i8th century, advocated by 
James Mill in the middle of the igth century, and worked out 
later by Mr. Dudley Field in America, by Dr. Goldschmidt in 
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Dates of 
agreement 
to refer. 

Parties. 

Arbitrating authority. 

Subject-matter. 

Date 

of 

award. 

1857 

Holland and Venezuela 

Tablf. I. 

Territorial Disputes (Owner 
Queen of Spain 

ship). 

Island of Aves in Venezuela 

1865 

1869 

(ireat Britain and Portugal 

President of United States 

Island of Bulama on West Coa.st of Africa 

1870 

1872 

(jreat Britain and Portugal 

President of French Republic 

Delagoa Bay (part of), In>.ack and Elephant Is., 
South-East Africa 

Territory between the Verde and the Pilcomayo 

1876 

Argentine Republic and Paraguay 

Prehi<lent of United States 

187s 

1885 

Great Britain and Germany 

Mixed Commission 

river of Paraguay 

Islets and guano deposits on South-West Coast of 

1878 

1886 

Bulgaria and Servia 

Mixed Commission 

Africa 

Territorv near the village of Hregovo 

1886 

1887 

i8q6 

(ireat Britain and Venezuela 

Mixed Commission 

Bntish (iuiana 

i8gq 

1902 

Austria and Hungary 

Mixed Commission (with Presi- 

Teintor) in the district of Upper Tatra 

1902 

1869 

Great Britain and the Transvaal 

dent of Swiss I'Vderal tribunal 
as umpire) 

T\BLr TI 

Ddimilalion of Frontier 
Lieutenant Chmrnor of Natal 

s. 

The southern boundary of the South African 

1871 

Great Britain and the United 

The German emperor 

Republic 

The San Juan water boundaiy 

1870 

1872 

1873 

States 

Italy and Switzerland 

Mixed Commission (with US 

The Canton of Ticino 

1874 

1885 

Great Britain and Russia 

minister at Rome as umpire) 
Mixeel Commission 

North-Western Afghanistan 

1887 

i8qo 

France and Holland 

'Psai of Russia 

Fnnch (iuiana and Dutch (iuidna 

i8gi 

1895 

Great Britain and I^irtugal 

President of tin Italian Court of 

Manicaland 

1897 

1897 

France and Brazil 

Appeal 

Presi<lent of the Swiss ('on- 

River Yap<»o named in the Treaty of Utrecht 1813 

1900 

190 1 

Great Britain and Brazil 

federation 

King of Italy 

British C.uiana 

1904 

1903 

Great Britain and Portugal 

King of Italy 

Barotselaiid 

1905 

1903 

(ireat Britain and the United 

Mixed Commission 

Alask.i 

1903 

1917 

.States 

Colombia and Venezuela 

Swiss Federal Council 

Boundaries of ("olombia and Venezuela 

1022 

1 

Great Britain and Turkey 

Coum il of the Lcagee of Nations 

Boundary of Iraq 

1925 

1851 

P 

Unitccl States and Portugal 

Table HI 

ccuniary Claims in resped of SePur 
President of French Republic 

cs and 1 rrests. 

Seizuu" of tlic American privateer “General 

1852 

1863 

Great Britain and Brazil 

King of the Belgians 

Armstrong” 

Arrest of three British ollicers of the ship “La 

1863 

1863 

Great Britain and Peru 

.Senate of Hamburg 

Forte” 

Arrest at Callao of Capt. MelGlle White, a British 

IS64 

1870 

United StaUs and Spain 

Mixed Commission 

subject 

The American s s. “Col I.loyd Aspinwall” 

The Peruvian barque “Maria Luz” 

1870 

1873 

• japan and Peru 

'I'sar t)f Russia 

i« 7 S 

1874 

Unilrd States arid Colombi.a 

Mixed Commission 

The American s.s. “Montijo” 

187s 

1879 

I'Tance and Nicaragua 

French ('ourl of (.'assalion 

The Frencli ship “Le Phare” 

1880 

1883 

United States and Spain 

Italian Minister at Madrid 

The American s s. “The Masonic” 

188s 

1888 

United .States and Denmark 

British Minister at Athens 

The s s. “Benjamin Franklin” and the barque 

1890 

1895 

Great Britain and the Nethci- 

Tsar of Russia, who delegated his 

“('atherinc Augusta” 

Arrest of the master of the “C'osta Rica” packet 

1897 


lands 

duties to Prof F. de Martens 

(a British subject) 



Germany, and by Sir Edmund Hornby and Mr. Leone Levi in 
England. The credit of the realization is due, first to the tsar of 
Russia, who initiated the Hague Conference of 1899, secondly to 
David Jayne Hill, at that time assistant secretary of State of the 
United States; and thirdly to Lord Pauncefote (then Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, British ambas.sador at Washington), who urged before 
a committee of the conference the importance of organizing a 
permanent international court, the service of which should be 
called into requisition at will, and who also submitted an outline 
of the mode in which such a court might be formed The result 
was embodied in the following articles of the convention, signed 
on behalf of 16 of the assembled powers on July 29, 1899. 

(Art. 23.) Each of the signatory powers is to designate within 
three months from the ratification of the convention four persons at 
the most, of recognized competence in international law, enjoying the 
highest moral consideration, and willing to accept the duties of arbi- 
trators. Two or more Powers may agree to nominate one or more 
members in common, or the same person may be nominated by 
different powers. Members of the court are to be appointed for six 
years and may be fc-nominated. (Art. 25.) The signatory powers 
desiring to apply to the tribunal for the settlement of a difference 
between them are to notify the same to the arbitrators The arbi- 
trators who are to determine this difference are, unless otheryvise 
speciallv agreed, to be chosen from the general list of members in 
the following manner. — each party is to name two arbitrators, and 


(hese are to choose a chief arbitrator or umpire (sur-arbitre) . If the 
votes arc equally divided the selection of the chief arbitrator is to 
be entrusted to a third power to be named by the parties. (Art. 26 ) 
The tribunal is to sit at The Hague when practicable, unless the parties 
otherwise agree. (Art. 27.) “The signatory powers consider it a duty 
in the event of an acute conflict threatening to break out between 
two or more of them to remind these latter that the permanent court 
is opr n to them. This action is only to be considered as an e.xercise of 
good offices.” 

Several of the powers nominated members of the permanent 
court pursuant to Art. 25, quoted above, those nominated on 
behalf of Great Britain being Lord Pauncefote, Sir Edward Malet, 
Sir Edward Fry and Professor Westlake. On the death of Lord 
Pauncefote, Major-General Sir John C. Ardagh was appointed in 
his place. 

Another institution created by this Convention (see Art. 9) is 
the so-called international commission of enquiry, designed to 
facilitate a solution of a dispute arising from a difference of opinion 
on points of fact, and not involving the honour or vital interests 
of the parties. 

The contracting Powers also agreed to have recourse to the 
good offices or mediation of one or more friendly Powers, in cases 
of serious disputes, before appealing to arms, and that such 
recourse should not be regarded as an unfriendly act. 
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At the Second Peace Conference of The Hague in 1907 the 
convention was redrafted, but in essentials remained unchanged. 
One important addition was the creation of summary procedure 
by means of a smaller tribunal composed of three judges. Each 
party is represented by an agent only and the proceedings are in 
writing 

Hague Cases and Commissions of Enquiry. — Since the first 
case, The Fiou^ Fund oj the Calijornias, heard in igoa, some 
18 disputes have been submitted to the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration and three to investigation of the facts by commissions of 
enquiry. Some of these are now regarded as authoritative expres- 
sions of the law upon the issues raised The pre-war cases are 
reported in The Ha^ue Court Reports (iqio), edited by James 
Brown Scott, and the post-war in vols. 16, 17 and 20 of the 
Atnertcan Journal oj International Law 

In the Dogger Hank incident of IQ04 the commission of enquiry 
was empowered by the parties. Great Britain and Russia, not 
only to ascertain the facts, but also to determine the liability. 

Arbitral Procedure. — Not the least of the benefits of The 
t Hague convention of i8og (strengthened by that of 1007) is that 
it contains rules of procedure which furnish a guide for all arbi- 
trations whether conducted before The Hague court or not These 
may be summarized as follows. — The initial step is the signing 
of a compromise by the parties clearly defining the subject in 
dispute and other terms and conditions of the arbitration The 
next is the choice of the arbitrators and of an umpire if the num- 
ber of arbitiators is even Each party then by its agents prepares 
and presents its case m a narrative or argumentative form, annex- 
ing thereto all relevant documents. The cases so presented are 
interchanged by transmission to the opposite party The hearing 
consists in the discussion of the matters contained in the several 
cases, and is conducted under the direction of the president who 
is either the umpire, or, if there is no umpire, one of the arbitra- 
tors The members of the tribunal have the right of putting 
questions to the counsel and agents of the parties and to demand 
from them explanation of doubtful points. The award is delivered 
in open court by the president in the presence of the parties, the 
agents and counsel Any application for a revision of the award 
must be based on the discovery of new evidence of such a nature 
as to e.xcrcisc a decisive infiuence on the award and unknown up 
to the time when the hearing was closed, both to the court itself 
and to the parly asking for the revision These general rules are 
universally applicable, but each case may require the application 
of special rules which each tribunal must make for itself. One 
such special rule relates to the language to be used. This must 
vary according to convenience and is therefore made ad hoc. 

LATER TREATIES 

Until igii progress in arbitration had been confined within 
certain limits, questions involving national honour or vital in- 
terests being excluded from its operation. In igii, however, an 
effort was made to widen its scope The credit for the innovation 
is probably due to the United States, as the new idea was first 
embodied in treaties between that power and France and Great 
Britain restiectively, though these treaties were not ratified. 

Arbitration Treaties Before the War. — As between other 
powers, various arbitration treaties embodying to a greater or 
less extent the idea of an all-embracing agreement were made; 
and it is regrettable to record that those which were put to a 
severe test failed entirely to prevent a resort to force of arms, 
thus apparently demonstrating the truth of the argument that 
arbitration on questions involving national honour or vital inter- 
est was foredoomed to failure. In July 1914, arbitration on the 
disputed points in Austria-Hungary’s ultimatum was proposed 
by Serbia, and Britain proposed mediation But this conciliatory 
procedure was unsuccessful. 

In the Italo-Turkish War no time was given for any possible 
pacific intervention, and in the Austro-Hungarian conflict with 
Serbia the same method of excluding pacific intervention was 
adopted. In the Italian conflict with Greece over the Janina 
murders it was the same again, in spite of the parties being 
pledged to arbitration. These instances show that arbitration must 


be of immediate and automatic application if it is to prevent a 
disaster. 

Some account of the leading provisions of the arbitration 
treaties of igii between Great Britain and the United States 
and between France and the United States must be given Apart 
from the provision that the treaties were to embrace all manner 
of disputes and differences, various preliminary stages of pro- 
cedure were provided, which may be summarized as follow; 

1. Request by either party to submit any difference between them 
to a joint high commission of inquiry. 

2. Power to cither party to postpone the reference to the high 
commission for one year from the date of the request, in order to 
afford an opportunity for diplomatic discussion and adjustment of 
the questions m controversy. 

3 Appointment by each party of three of their nationals, these to 
form the joint high commission. 

4. Holding of the inquiry by the joint high commission, the inquiry 
to be followed by a report upon the particular question or matters 
referred to it, for the purpose of facilitating the solution of the disputes 
by elucidating the facts and defining the issues, the report to include 
also such recommendations and conclusions as may be appropriate. 

5. If the difference persist, the case becomes the subject of an 
agreement to refer the matter to arbitration, such agreement to pro- 
vide for the organization of the tribunal which will arbitrate, and to 
determine the question or questions at issue. ^ 

The object of the treaties, however, was not only to provide 
automatic application, but also to divert attention from the issue 
to the method of settlement, and thus to enable diplomacy to 
gain time, while providing the means of obtaining a calm ex- 
amination of the points involved. 

Arbitration under the Covenant Since the World War a 

new era for arbitration has begun. Arbitration had been regarded 
as having attained a sufficiently high status in international rela- 
tions in being promoted by permanent treaties to the position of 
a recognized adjunct of diplomacy. The Covenant of the League 
of Nations gave it a much higher rank, and the activities with 
which it was sought to invest the League would practically dis- 
place diplomacy m its present representative form Arbitration 
tended to replace direct negotiations between the mini.stcrs whose 
departments were concerned, suppressing, or at any rate relegat- 
ing to a secondary position, the use of the diplomatic channel. 

Under the Covenant the members of the League agree that if 
there should arise between them any dispute likely to lead to a 
rupture, they will submit the matter either to arbitration or to 
enquiry by the Council of the League, and they bind thcm.selves 
in no case to resort to war until three months after the award 
by the arbitrators or the report by the Council. 

The members of the League agree that whenever any dispute 
shall arise between them which they recognize to be suitable for 
submission to arbitration and which cannot be satisfactorily 
settled by diplomacy, they will submit the whole subject-matter 
to arbitration. 

The members of the League also agree that they will carry out 
in full good faith any award that may be renderccl, and that they 
will not resort to war against a member of the League which 
complies herewith. In the event of any failure to carry out such 
an award, the Council shall propose what steps should be taken 
to give effect thereto. 

It is seen that these provisions do not pretend to include all 
difficulties, but are confined to such matters as all parties may 
regard as arbitrable. Another clause, however, provides that “dis- 
putes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any question of 
international law, as to the existence of any fact which if estab- 
lished would constitute a breach of any international obligation, 
or as to the extent and nature of the reparation to be made for 
any such breach, are declared to be among these which are gen- 
erally suitable for submission to arbitration.” 

The attitude of the British Government in respect of these 
provisions of the Covenant was expressed in a speech made by 
Lord Balfour on July 6, 1925, in which he stated: 

Arbitration is the thing; there is no question which can arise which 
will not be submitted to arbitration. If arbitration be really observed, 
war will be impossible If either party to a dispute refu.sed to arbi- 
trate or to carry out a decision of arbitration, our obligation and that 
of the other parties would be to throw in our whole strength to 
defend the aggrieved party. 
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On the continent of Europe this confidence in the future of 
arbitration is equally strong Before the World War, arbitration 
was regarded as a permissive method and though the term “com- 
pulsion” was used, it was merely in the sense that contracting 
parties had bound themselves to submit the cases specified in their 
engagement to arbitration. Under the Covenant, as Lord Balfour 
interprets it, compulsion is given a much more effective sense. 

Geneva Protocol. — ^To secure further the inclusion of all 
differences between nations, and to apply compulsory arbitration 
as a substitute for war, the Geneva Protocol, adopted on Oct. 2, 
IQ24, but never ratified by the Powers, provided a systematic 
procedure of conciliation, arbitration, and forced compliance with 
the League’s deci.sions, for the prevention of war. This took the 
form of an exhaustive amplification of the above-cited articles 
of the Covenant 

Its provisions were as follows: — 

1. If the di.spute submitted to the Council is not settled by it, 

the Council shall endeavour to persuade the parties to submit the 
dispute to judicial settlement by arbitration. 

2. (a) If the parties cannot agree to do so, there shall, at the request 
of at least one ot the parties, be constituted a committee of arbitrators. 
The committee shall so tar as possible be constituted by agreement 
between the parties 

(b) If within the period fixed by the Council, the parties have 
failed to agree, in whole or in pait, upon the number, the names, and 
the powers of the arbitrators and upon the procedure, the Council shall 
settle the points remaining in suspense. It shall, with the utmost 
possible despatch, in consultation with the parties, select arbitrators 
and their president from among persons who, by their nationalitv, 
(heir personal character, and their experience, appear to it to furnish 
the highest guarantees of tompctence and impartiality. 

(c) After the claims of the parties have been formulated, the 
committee of arbitrators, on the request of any party, shall through 
the medium of the Council request an advisory opinion upon any 
points of law in dispute from the Permanent Court of International 
Justice iq V ), which in such case shall meet with the utmost possible 
despatch. 

3. If none of the parties asks for arbitration the Council shall again 
take the dispute under consideration. If the Council reaches a report 
which is unanimously agreed to by the members thereof, other than 
the representatives of any of the parties to the dispute, the signatory 
Slates agree to comply with the recommendations therein. 

The Protocol unfortunately amplified also the coercive clauses, 
military and economic, in case either party to a dispute failed to 
comply with the pacific solution proposed or arrived at by the 
League. Owing more particularly to these coercive provisions 
Great Britain repudiated the Protocol. The United States, which 
had been foremost in promoting arbitration, did not adopt 
the Covenant owing mainly to these very coercive provisions which 
the Protocol made the mistake of amplifying. Great Britain’s 
repudiation of the Protocol prevented its general application. 

As regards economic coercion against a power which declines 
to accept arbitration, it is not a principle much more feasible 
than coercion by force. Suspension of trade between any two 
industrial countries may be as much a loss to the one as to the 
other. Feeling in Great Britain and the United States seems prac- 
tically unanimous in distrusting the application of any coercive 
method whether or not a domestic interest is involved. Until 
some new method is found of accentuating moral force which will 
not have the defects of the sanctions provided by the Covenant, 
the moral force of universal public opinion seems destined to be 
the only guarantee of respect for arbitration and its award. 

Meanwhile Germany, Sweden, Finland and Switzerland have 
concluded treaties of arbitration in which questions of national 
honour and vital interests are not reserved. In these a new ele- 
ment has been added to the system of compulsory treaties, in 
the form of a standing committee of competent persons appointed 
by the two contracting Stales, to which all difficulties can be 
referred for examination and counsel. 

At the sixth meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations 
the failure of the Protocol of 1924 was dealt with in a report 
containing the following paragraph ; — 

At the moment when the declarations of certain governments have 
shown that an early entry into force of the Protocol for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes is not to be expected, several 
delegations have been anxious to affirm the fidelity and unanimity 
with which the members of the League remain attached to the triple 
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object underlying that draft treaty, namely, arbitration, security, and 
disarmament, and to indicate methods or measures by which an ap- 
proach might be made to this object, pending the achievement of 
a general settlement which many consider indispensable. 

The government most particularly concerned in the wrecking 
of the Protocol was that of Great Britain. Its attitude produced 
among the other members of the League of Nations the impression 
that Great Britain, in spite of her active championship of arbi- 
tration, was not prepared to accept the obligations resulting from 
strict compliance with the provisions of the Covenant This im- 
pression was shared by many Englishmen, but Lord Balfour’s 
statement made it clear that it was erroneous; and it was not 
surprising that, later on, the foreign secretary. Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, should take the lead in calling a special conference to 
deal with the problems existing in Central Europe, under the 
auspices of the Covenant itself. Great Britain thus showed that 
while observing her traditional attitude of distrust towards inter- 
national generalities, she was genuinely attached to the principle 
of arbitration and was ready to give it the widest feasible scope. 

Locarno Pact. — The result of the conference called by the 
British Government at Locarno in Oct. 1925 was a pact under 
which the Powers between whom difficulties are most likely to 
arise undertake in no circumstances whatever to resort to war. 
They pledge themselves to submit disputes of every kind to some 
form of peaceful procedure This agreement must be taken in 
conjunction with Article 16 of the Covenant, which provides that 
disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any question 
of international law, as to the existence of any fact which, if 
established, would constitute a breach of international obligation, 
or as to the extent and nature of the reparation to be made for 
any such breach, arc declared to be among those generally suitable 
for submission to arbitration or judicial settlement. 

Both the Geneva Protocol and the Pact of Locarno adopted 
the same principle as that which underlay the abortive Anglo- 
American treaty of 1897; though that treaty was called a treaty 
of arbitration it was at the same time a treaty of conciliation. It 
is interesting to note that Lord Salisbury, who acted, it is believed, 
on the advice of Lord Alverstone, initiated the negotiations for 
the treaty in question in a draft, the first proposition of which 
was as follows • 

Her Britannic Majesty and the President of the United States shall 
each appoint two or more permanent judicial officers for the purposes 
of this treaty, and on the appearance of any difference between the 
two Powers which, in the judgment of either of them, cannot be 
settled by negotiation, each of them shall designate one of the said 
officers as arbitrator; and the two arbitrators shall hear and determine 
any matter referred to them in accordance with this treaty. 

This principle, though it was not adopted in the treaty of 1897, 
has been adopted in practically all the new treaties of arbitration 
entered into since the conclusion of the World War. 

The important object of international arbitration is further 
dealt with in a number of articles of which the following may be 
mentioned. Europe. History; League of Nations; Locarno, 
Pact of; Sanctions and Guarantees; Tacna-Arica; World 
Court. 

Bibliography. — Among special treatises are- Kamarowsky, Le Tri- 
bunal international (traduit par Serge de Westman, 1887) ; Rouard de 
Card, Les Destinies de I’arbtlrage international, depuis la sentence 
rendiie par le tribunal de Geneve (1892); Michel Revon, UArbitrafte 
international (1802) , Ferdinand Dreyfus, L’ Arbitrage international 
(1894), (where the earlier authorities are collected) ; A. Merignhac, 
Traite de Varbitrage international (1895) ; Le Chevalier Descamps, 
Essai sur rOrganimtion de Varbitrage international (1896) ; Feraud- 
Giraud, Des Traitis d’arbitrage international gineral et permanent, 
Revue de droit international (1897); Pasicriste International, by 
Senator H. Lafontaine (1902) ; Recucils d’actes et protocols de la cour 
permanente d’ Arbitrage, Langenhuysen Frires, the Hague. 

Of works in Engli.'-h the most important are J. B. Moore, History 
of the International Arbitrations to which the United States has been 
a Party (1898). John Westlake’s paper in the International Journal 
of Ethics, Oct. 1896, which its author reprinted privately; W Evans 
Darby, International Tribunals (1900). See also The British Year 
Book of International Law, current editions; Rapports du Conseil 
administratif de la Cour Permanente d’ Arbitrage, current editions; 
W. H. Taft, The United States and Peace (1914) ; Sir T. Barclay, 
International Practice and Diplomacy, New Methods (1917); J. B« 
Scott, Une Cour de. Justice Internationale (1918); M. Erzberger, 
League of Nations (Eng. trans., 1919) ; L. Oppenheim, 7'he Future of 
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International Law (1021); Lord Bryce, International Relations 
(1922) , Documents for the Year 1^24, International Conctltalion 
(Carnegjc Endowment, 1924) ; P. J. N. Baker, The Geneva Protocol 
(1025) , W. R, Bisschcp, The Locarno Pact (GruUus Soc. trans. voL 
xi. 1926). (M. H. C; T. B.) 

ARBOGAST (died 394), a barbarian officer in the Roman 
army at the end of the 4th century. His nationality is uncertain, 
but Zosimus, Eunapius and Sulpicius Alexander (a Gallo-Roman 
historian quoted by Gregory of Tours) all refer to him as a 
Frank. Having served with distinction against the Goths in 
Thrace, he was sent by Theodosius in 388 against Maximus, who 
had usurped the empire of the west and had murdered Gratian, 
and completely defeated him. Theodosius then appointed him 
chief minister for his young brother-in-law, Valentinian II. In 
392, Valentinian died mysteriously at Vienne (in Gaul); Arbo- 
gast named as his successor Eugenius, a rhetorician, and pro- 
claimed himself the champion of paganism In May, 394, Theo- 
dosius marched against him and defeated him at the battle of the 
Frigidus. Arbogast escaped to the mountains, where he com- 
mitted suicide (Sept. 8 304) Arbogast appears to have been 
an energetic statesman and one of the greatest soldiers of the 
later empire. 

See T Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders (1892), vol. i. chap, xi and 
note at end. 

ARBOIS, a town of eastern France, among the wine-growing 
northern foothills of the Jura, about 30m. S S W of Besan^on, in 
the department of Juni Pop (192C), 3,085 The church of St 
Just, founded in the loth century, has a i6th-ccntiiry belfry and 
good wood-carving Two towers of the old walls remain, and there 
is a ch&teau of the dukes of Burgundy A church of 1384 is used 
as market-hall At Arbois Pasteur spent most of his youth. The 
red and white wines of the vicinity arc famous 
ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE, MARIE HENRI D’ 

(1827-1910), French historian and philologist, was born at Nancy 
Dec. 5 1827. In 1851 he left the Ecole des Chartes with the degree 
of palaeographic archivist. He was placed in control of the depart- 
mental archives of Aube, and remained in that position until 1880, 
when he retired on a pension Appointed in 1SS2 to the newly 
founded professorial chair of Celtic at the College de France, he 
began the Conrs de htterature ccltique which in 1908 extended to 
12 volumes For this he himself edited the following works. Intro- 
duction a Vet tide de la htterature celtique (1883); Ufi.popee cel- 
tique en Irlande (1892) ; pjudes stir Ic droit celtique (1895) ; and 
Les principaux auteurs de Vantiquite d consulter sur Vhtstoirc des 
Celtes (igo2 ). 

He was among the first in France to enter upon the study of the 
most ancient monuments of Irish literature with a solid philo- 
logical preparation and without empty prejudices. We owe to him 
also Les Celtes depuis les temps les plus recules jusqiia Van 100 
avail t notre ere (1904) ; a study of comparative law in La Pamillc 
celtique (1905) ; Recherche s sur Vongine de la propriete jonciere 
(1890; He died in Feb 1910. 

ARBON, a town of Switzerland, on the Lake of Constance 
i8m SE of Konstanz. Pop (1844) 660; (1925) about 10,000. 
The name comes from the Latin Arbor Felix It has Neolithic pile- 
dwellings and a castle begun in the 4th century Linen manufac- 
ture began in the i8th century and cotton followed in the 19th. 
Motor-cars arc also made. 

ARBOR DAY, the name applied to an annual tree-planting 
day generally observed throughout the United States. It origi- 
natecl m Nebraska, where it was first observed on April 10, 1872. 
The plan of devoting a certain day each year to the public plant- 
ing of trees and the name Arbor Day were proposed by J. Sterling 
Morton, then a member of the State board of agriculture and later 
U.S. secretary of agriculture. In 1885 Arbor Day was made a 
legal holiday in Nebraska, and since that date about a third of the 
States have made similar enactments. At first the efforts to ex- 
tend its celebration were made chiefly through agricultural as.so- 
ciations and town authorities, but about 1882 the plan of making 
it a school festival was inaugurated As such, the observance of 
Arbor Day has spread throughout the United States and far be- 
yond its borders Moreover, its scope and purpose have been 
greatly broadened. From simple exercises and the planting of 


single trees to beautify public grounds, it has become the occasion 
for impressing on the minds of school children the importance of 
forestry and for the planting of thousands of seedling trees to 
reforest otherwise waste lands. The time of celebration varies in 
different States — sometimes even in different localities in the same 
State — but April or early May is the rule in the northern States, 
and February, January and December are the months in the va- 
rious southern States 

Bibliooraphy — S<’e Robert W. Furnas, Arbor Day (1888); N. H. 
EKRlcston, Arbor Day: Its History and Observance (1896) ; R H. 
Schduffler (ed ) Arbor Day (1909); John Howard Brown, “Arbor 
Day and Its Founder,” vol vni. p, 313-20 Americana (1925); 
Lcw’is Charles Everard, Arbor Day, Its Purpose and Observance, 
US Dept, of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No, 1492 (1926); Arbor 
Day in Poetry, compiled by Carnegie Library School Association 
(1926). 

ARBORETUM, a place where trees and shrubs are cultivated 
for scientific, ornamental or other educational purposes; that por- 
tion of a botanical garden used for woody plants There are many 
such collections of hardy plants in citie.s and private parks. Rich 
men often spare neither pains nor money to get important col- 
lections to adorn their estates, many of which have later been 
given to cities to be used as public parks When properly main- 
tained they make creditable arboretums The modern arboretums 
contain plants as specimens or collections arranged according to 
some definite method' — it may be systematic relationships, or com- 
mercial uses, or perhaps, to show ecological adaptations. The en- 
tire field of possibilities is seldom covered by any one arboretum, 
but each one specializes in a few projects for which it is particu- 
larly equipped or well situated. 

As early as the middle of the i6th century Rene du Bellay of 
Touvoys, France, in co-oprration with Pierre Belon made a good 
collection of trees and brought into France seeds of exotic species 
from western Asia This collection long remained the richest and 
most beautiful in France or perhaps the world About 1720, 
Duhamel du Mon<.eau, head of the French Marine, and a scientist, 
gathered plants from all over Europe and North America to plant 
on his two estates The plants were classified, arranged and planted 
in a methodical manner resulting in what might be called the 
first arboretum made with scientific purposes From his expe- 
rience with the collection, du Mon(;cau wrote and published in 
1755 a book on characteristics and cultivation of trees and shrubs. 
This collection of plants and the publication had a great influence 
on study and early distribution of imported plant species. Many 
of these imported types can still be found in France 

One of the most complete arboretums in the world is that at 
Kew, England, in the Royal Botanical Gardens It had its begin- 
nings as far back as 1762 though it was not thrown open to the 
public until 1841 To the latter date the ground, not exceeding 
iiac , had been held as a private estate by members of the royal 
family In 1845 the pleasure grounds and Royal Gardens at Kew, 
occupied by the king of Hanover, were given to the nation and 
placed under the care of Sir William Hooker for the purpose of 
establishing an arboretum. Hooker and his .son, Sir Joseph, kept 
steadily at the task until the gardens and arboretum were among 
the finest and most complete in the world The arboretum mo- 
nopolizes a large portion of the entire garden (288ac ) with trees 
and shrubs representing some 4,500 species and varieties. In ad- 
dition to the arboretum at Kew, important collections of trees and 
shrubs in Great Britain are those at the Royal Botanic Gardens 
in Edinburgh and at the Glasnevin Garden in Dublin, and a small 
select collection at Oxford. On the continent of Europe the clas- 
sical example is the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. Here the gardens 
are very formal and make a striking effect. 

In the United States the Arnold arboretum at Boston ranks 
with Kew in size and completeness. This institution had its be- 
ginnings in 1869 when James Arnold left in trust $100,000 to be 
used for the promotion of agriculture or horticulture. Through 
an agreement made with Harvard college officials in 1872, the 
Arnold bequest was used together with a 12 sac. tract of land, be- 
queathed by Benjamin Bussey, for the establishment of a tree 
garden. Charles Sprague Sargent was made the first director. He 
held the position until his death in 1927. During this time he 
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made a notable arboretum, the best in the United States and 
ranking favourably with the best in the world Sargent left $io,“ 
ooo to the Arnold arboretum to be used with accumulated interest 
200 years hence, at which time it will amount to millions of 
dollars. Its 26oac. are planted with 6,536 species and varieties 
of trees, shrubs and vines belonging to 339 genera. Of these, 
2,418 species or varieties are exotic, coming particularly from 
Japan, China, Siberia and the Himalayas. The Arnold arboretum 
by agreement is a part of the regular park system of Boston, but, 
being under the management of a great university like Harvard, 
it has an aspect differing entirely from an ordinary park. 

Among the other most outstanding arboretums in the United 
States are the Missouri Botanical garden in St Louis, Mo , the 
Morton arboretum near Chicago, 111 ., and the Hilland gardens in 
Rochester, New York. Three million dollars have been appropri- 
ated for the establishment of the Boyce Thompson arboretum in 
connection with the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, Yonkers, New York. The Boyce Thompson arboretum 
combines a large collection of trees and shrubs with a great plant 
research institute thus utilizing the greate.st range of possibilities 
of an arboretum. The National arboretum at Washington, D.C , 
has received an appropriation of $300,000 from the Government 
for the purchase of lands. Further appropriations will be given 
for buildings and maintenance as the needs arise. It will be a 
laboratory for the plant scientists of the U.S. department of 
agriculture. The California Botanical garden at Los Angeles, 
Calif , has received a gift of 2,oooac. of land, part of which will 
be used for the arboretum and part of which can be sold for 
capital and maintenance 

The tendency of recent times is to manage arboretums so as 
to make them serviceable to the people. To serve most people an 
arboretum must have a scientific, an economic and a cultural as- 
pect. On the scicntitic side the arboretum furnishes all types of 
hardy plants for the systematic botanist, the plant pathologist, the 
plant physiologist, the plant-breeder and the entomologist. From 
this will come a thorough study of diseases and rational control 
measures; a better knowledge of soil requirements and cultural 
methods, many new plant hybrids from controlled cross-breeding; 
and new methods of combating insect pests. The nurserymen and 
horticulturists look upon an arboretum as a place where plants 
are tested and displayed for the purpose of showing their eco- 
nomic possibilities. In this way the forester selects the species 
which fulfil specific needs for paper pulp, trees for hardwood lum- 
ber, etc. The nurserymen select from the arboretum species that 
they can fit into the landscape for the increasing demands of the 
public. Lastly, the public in general looks upon an arboretum as 
an unusually line park, a pl.ace to go when in need of peaceful 
rest and a place that offers a chance to increa.se one’s knowledge 
about nature (See also Botanic Garden, Forestry and Horti- 
culture.) (P. W. Z ) 

ARBORICULTURE, the scientific management of trees 
(Lat. arbor, a tree). In its broadest sense arboriculture includes 
that part of horticulture which deals with selection and cultiva- 
tion of ornamental and fruit trees and shrubs and that part of 
forestry known as silviculture. Because of its broad meaning the 
word arboriculture is seldom used in practice. More specific 
meanings can be conveyed by such words as pomology which 
means the scientific cultivation of fruit trees or silviculture which 
means the scientific management of trees for commercial timber 
purposes. 

The growing of woody plants for educational and scientific 
purposes has been practised since the middle of the i6th century 
when a collection of trees was made at Touvoys in France by 
Rene du Bellay. Many of the different phases of arboriculture 
have received particular attention from scientists and there are 
specialists in different fields; e.^., systematic relationships, dis- 
eases of trees and shrubs, insect pests, pruning of trees and shrubs, 
soil management, ecology and propagation. 

The systematists classify plants according to likes and unlikes, 
placing them in their proper genera and families. The pathologist 
studies diseases of plants and works out rational control meas- 
ures. The entomologist is interested in insects that feed on cco- 
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nomic plants and, like the pathologist, tries to find ways to ex- 
terminate or control the pests The ecologist studies the habitats 
and environmental effects on plants, ever trying to find ideal 
conditions which would insure their maximum development. The 
plant propagator specializes in the multiplication of plants by 
means of seeds, cuttings or grafting It is his problem to find the 
best and most economical methods to multiply valuable plants. 
If plants do not come true from seed, as is the case with varieties 
and hybrids, he must work out methods for vegetative propaga- 
tion. (P. W Z ) 

GENERAL PRACTICE 

In arboriculture the cultivator's aim is to produce specimen 
trees with fine trunks carrying evenly balanced heads of well de- 
veloped branches, whereas in silviculture well-grown trunks free 
from branches, produced in the shortest possible space of time, 
arc the first requirement, and the minimum branch area only is 
tolerated that will keep a tree in good health and help in provid- 
ing the necessary food required to build up the trunk Isolated, 
the one is seen as a handsome specimen, the other as a gaunt trunk 
bearing meagre branches about the upper part. Further, in arbori- 
culture trees are widely spaced in order to facilitate branch devel- 
opment and display, but in silviculture they are grown close to- 
gether so as to suppress side branches, encourage height growth, 
and to obtain the largest possible quantity of timber from the 
area on which they stand. However, there are common grounds on 
which the two sections meet and function together. The best 
marked instances are park and hedgerow trees which are grown 
partly for decorative purposes and partly for profit. Such trees 
are often allowed to form large heads of branches but they are 
usually felled at the time of their greatest commercial value. 

Propagation and Pruning. — Arboricultuie may be regarded 
from many dilferent standpoints. The scientist considers it from 
the point of view of collections of different kinds of trees drawn 
together from many parts of the world for the purpose of study. 
The owner ot a large estate practises it in connection with the 
amenities of his property; the ordinary householder m connection 
with the adornment of his garden, municipal and county council 
authorities as a means of beautifying the parks, gardens, streets 
and roads under their control, and so on. However, in whichever 
way arboriculture may be practised there are certain fundamental 
operations. Of these propagation is one. There are many 
methods of propagation. Some trees are raised from seeds, others 
from cuttings, grafts or layers. In some instances a tree may suc- 
ceed quite well if propagated by one of two or three methods, but 
there are others that must be raised by one and one only of the 
several means if the best results are required. Propagation must 
be followed in most cases by one or more years in nursery quar- 
ters, where, by careful attention and training the foundation for 
the future tree is laid. 

Pruning constitutes a very important item in this early train- 
ing. A tree must be encouraged to develop with a single strong 
leading shoot. Branches arc very liable to develop at the expense 
of the leading shoot. If side branches are suppressed or removed 
too rapidly there is a tendency for the tree to become spindly 
and unable to support its owm weight, therefore pruning is so di- 
rected that the correct balance is maintained between the mam 
axis and leaf-bearing branches, by first shortening and later on 
very gradually removing side branches. Root pruning is also prac- 
tised during the nursery period. This is done by biennial trans- 
planting. At that time long roots are shortened to encourage 
fibrous roots, for the more fibrous roots a tree possesses, the bet- 
ter is it likely to re-establish itself when removed from the nur- 
sery to a permanent position Trees may sometimes be transferred 
to permanent positions w'hen no more than two or three years old 
and a foot or two in height, or they may be allowed to remain 
many years. Street and avenue trees are often allowed to remain 
in nursery quarters until they are eight or 10 years old and 15 to 
18ft. high. Some kinds of trees cannot be transplanted success- 
fully after they have attained a height of 3ft or 4ft Pines suc- 
ceed very much better if they are planted in permanent positions 
when less than ift. high. As a rule deciduous trees transplant 
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better than evergreens after they have attained a height of several 
feet. 

Securing Vertical Growth. — Trees that are growing in open 
positions have a very decided tendency to develop in a lateral 
rather than vertical direction and to counteract this defect it is 
necessary to shorten and sometimes remove side branches. Trees 
should be pruned every second year until such a time as a single, 
strong leading shoot is keeping well in advance of side branches. 
After that less frequent pruning may be required. For a consid- 
erable time, however, it will be necessary to remove the lower 
branches now and then. Once the trees have attained the desired 
height branch development may be allowed to go on unchecked 
In the case of old trees it is often neces.sary to remove one or 
more lower branches to balance the tree or lift the lower branches 
from the ground in order to disclose distant objects, open out 
vistas, or expose the trunk, for in some instances a view of the 
trunk adds very materially to the effectiveness of the tree. The 
removal of dead and broken branches from old trees is a very 
necessary practice in arboriculture. When dead branches are 
allowed to remain on the trees they arc not only a source of danger 
to living parts but to other trees and dangerous living branches 
should also be shortened or cut off. 

When the higher branches of trees such as oaks or elms die, 
the tree may often be rejuvenated by lowering the whole head to 
a point well below the dead part. With care the contour of the 
head can be left rather similar to the original, and in the course 
of a few years new branches will be formed, which will effectively 
hide the wounds and form a new head. Whether branches arc re- 
moved from young or old trees they should, whenever possible, 
be removed in a line parallel with the bark of the trunk. A wound 
formed in this manner is almost sure to heal well but should only 
a short snag be left it will not heal properly. All wounds must be 
covered with a coat of coal-tar or some other antiseptic and pro- 
tective substance as soon as made. Where cavities of dead wood 
occur in trees they should be cleaned out, as much as possible of 
the dead wood removed, the surface painted with a strong solution 
of carbolic acid, and afterwards with coal-tar if possible. The 
cavity should then be built up with cement, concrete or asphalt, 
the .surface being so finished that water will be thrown off. Ivy 
should not be allowed to encircle young trees but there is little 
use in removing it from old and fully matured trees. In some in- 
stances it may even help to support decaying trees and is certainly 
effective during winter. Pruning may be carried out during sum- 
mer, autumn or early winter. 

Botanical Grouping. — When arboriculture is practised for 
scientific purposes it is a good plan to arrange the trees in botanical 
sequence, placing the species of each genus together and allowing 
the related genera to follow each other. Soil conditions may not 
always allow this; then digressions must be made. More than one 
tree of each kind should be planted and they should be allowed 
enough space to develop to their full size. This will probably 
necessitate nurse trees being planted between the permanent ex- 
amples, which can be removed as occasion warrants. Proper 
records must be kept of all collection trees, whence obtained, 
when planted, height and condition when planted and any other 
pertinent matters. They must also be properly labelled. 

Garden Plantings. — When trees are planted for decorative 
purposes care must be taken to select kinds suitable for the avail- 
able positions and they must be given ample space for their full 
development. Conifers should not upon any account be chosen for 
gardens in or about manufacturing towns where the atmosphere 
is heavily smoke-laden, or impure through chemical fumes. De- 
ciduous trees give better results, but they must be very carefully 
chosen for such places. When the atmospheric conditions are 
fairly clear of impurities and the soil is good, almost any hardy 
tree will thrive Ericaceous plants, arbutuses, rhododendrons and 
the like, however, do not thrive where lime is present in the soil 
to any appreciable extent. For public parks arboriculture should 
take an educational form; trees suitable for the neighbourhood 
should be planted and given every chance of developing into fine 
specimens, in order that residents in the neighbourhood may make 
a choice of those suitable for their own gardens. 


Street Plantings. — Too little thought is given to trees planted 
in streets and by the sides of roads, yet they have a very great 
bearing upon the amenities of towns and the countryside. 
Trees should not be planted in very narrow streets and roads; 
they are in the way, are often injured by traffic, and their branches 
must be constantly cut back to keep them within bounds. Where 
gardens adjoin narrow roads it is better to encourage the owners 
to plant small trees in their gardens in order that they may over- 
hang the footpath, rather than plant trees on the sidewalk. In 
wide streets trees can be used with very great advantage. Even 
in such positions, however, they are often planted too close to- 
gether and it is doubtful whether upon any occasion they need be 
spaced closer than 6oft. Close planting results in severe pruning 
and it is wise to avoid heavy pruning as much as possible. In the 
past, street and road trees have had a great deal to contend with 
by the presence of water and gas-pipes, etc., laid near the roots. 
Each time one of the services requires attention the roots of the 
trees are injured and very often premature death of the trees can 
be traced to such injury. New roads should be provided with 
proper accommodation for such services in order that injury to 
the trees may be avoided 

Care is nece.ssary in selecting the right kinds of trees for 
definite soils and positions, and vigorous trees should be 
specially prepared for the purpose. Park, hedgerow and cop- 
pice trees should either be native trees or such exotics as will 
harmonize with native trees Kinds with variegated foliage for 
instance are more in place within the confines of the garden than 
planted in association with common species. (See also Akbore- 
TUM, Tree Planting ) (W D.) 

ARBOR VITAE (Tree of Life), a name given by Clu.sius to 
species of Thuja. The name Thuja w’as adopted by Linnaeus 
from the Thuya of Tournefort and seems to be derived from the 
Greek word dvo^, signifying Siicrifice, probably because the resin 
procured from the plant was used as incense. The plants belong 
to the family Coniferae, tribe Cupressincae (Cypresses). 
Thuja occidentalis is the Western or American arbor vitae, the 
Cupressus Arbor Vitae of old authors It is a native of North 
America, and ranges from Canada to the mountains of Virginia 
and Carolina. It is a moderate-sized tree, and was introduced into 
Britain before 1507, when it was mentioned in Gerard’s Herbal. 
In its native country it attains a height of about soft. The leaves 
are small and imbricate, and are borne on flattened branches, 
which are apt to be mistaken for the leaves. When bruised the 
leaves give out an aromatic odour. The flowers appear early in 
spring, and the fruit is ripened about the end of September. In 
Britain the plant is a hardy evergreen, and can only be looked 
upon as a large shrub or low tree. It is often cut so as to form 
hedges in gardens. The wood is very durable and useful for out- 
door work, such as fencing, posts, etc. Another species of arbor 
vitae is Thuja orientalis, known also as Biota oricntalis. The 
latter generic name is derived from the Greek adjective /Siojtos, 
formed from fiios, life, probably in connection with the name 
“tree of life.” This is the Eastern or Chinese arbor vitae. It is 
a native of China. It was cultivated in the Chelsea Physic 
Garden in 1752, and was believed to have been sent to Europe 
by French missionaries. It has roundish cones, with numerous 
scales and wingless seeds. The leaves, which have a pungent aro- 
matic odour, are said to yield a yellow dye. There are numerous 
varieties of this plant in cultivation, one of the most remarkable 
being pendula, with long, flexible, hanging, cord-like branches. 
The variety pygtnaea forms a small bush a few inches high. 

ARB6s, E. FERNANDEZ (1863- ), Spanish violinist 

and composer, was born in Madrid and trained at the conserva- 
toire there, and later at Brussels and at Berlin under Joachim. 
He became a professor at Hamburg and then at Madrid, becoming 
known meanwhile as one of the finest violinists of the day; and 
after visiting England in 1890 and establishing his reputation 
there he became professor at the Royal College of Music in Lon- 
don. In 1908 he returned to Spain and became conductor of the 
symphony orchestra of Madrid. As a composer he is best known 
by his violin pieces, and by a comic opera, El Centro de la Tierra 
(iS95)- 
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ARBOUR, originally “herber” or “erber” (O.Fr, herbier, 
from Lat. herbarium, “a collection of herbs,” herha, “grass”); 
the word came to be spelt “arber” through its pronunciation, as 
in the case of Derby, and by the i6th century was written “ar- 
bour,” helped by a confusion of derivation from Lat. arbor, a 
tree, and by change of meaning. A grass-plot or lawn, a herb- 
garden and a shady bower of interlaced trees, or climbing plants 
trained on lattice-work. The application of the word has shifted 
from the grass-covered ground to the covering of trees overhead 
“Arbor” is a term applied to the spindle of a wheel, particularly 
in clock-making. 

ARBROATH or Aberbrothock, royal, municipal, and police 
burgh and seaport, Forfarshire (Angus), Scotland, at the mouth of 
Brothock water, 17m. N.E. of Dundee by the L.N.E.R. Pop. 
(1921) 19,499 The town is under provost, bailies, and council, 
and, with Brechin, Forfar, Bervie, and Montrose, returns one 
member to parliament. It makes sailcloth, canvas, and coarse 
linens, boots and shoes, spins flax, tans, bleaches, works in iron, 
builds ships, and has fisheries. The harbour, originally constructed 
and maintained by the abbots, by an agreement between the bur- 
gesses and John Gedy the abbot in 1394, was enlarged in 1725 and 
1844 and the old part made into a wet dock (1877) when the 
entrance to the new harbour was deepened. A signal tower, 50ft 
high, communicates with the Bell Rock iq.v.) hghthousc on the 
Inchcape Rock, 12m. S.E. The parish church dates from 1570, 
but has been much altered, and the spire was added in 1831 
Hospitalfield, ^m. E., once the abbey hospice, and the “Monks- 
barn” of Scott’s Antiquary, is now an art school with a collection 
of Scottish art. The ruins of the abbey, once one of the richest 
in Scotland, stand in High street. It was founded by William the 
Lion in 1178 for Tironensian Benedictines from Kelso, and con- 
secrated in 1197, being dedicated to St. Thomas Becket, whom 
the king had met at the English court. It was William’s only 
personal foundation, and he was buried within its precincts in 
1214. Its style is mainly Early English, the western gable Nor- 
man. The cruciform church measured 2 7Cft. long by i6oft. wide 
Here parliament met on April 6th, 1320 to send the pope the 
notable letter, asserting the independence of their country and 
reciting in eloquent terms the services which their “lord and 
sovereign” Robert Bruce had rendered to Scotland. Arbroath 
was created a royal burgh in 1186, and its charter of 1599 is 
preserved. King John exempted it from “toll and custom” :n 
every part of England excepting London. Arbroath is “Fairport” 
of Scott’s Antiquary. Auchmithie, 3m. N.E. (“Musselcrag” of 
the same romance), is an old-fashioned fishing village in pic- 
turesque coast scenery. At the 14th-century church of St. Vigeans, 
im. N. of Arbroath, stands one of the most interesting of the 
sculptured stones of Scotland, thought to be the only legible 
Pictish inscription. The parish — originally called Aberbrothock 
and now incorporated with Arbroath for administrative purposes 
— takes its name from a saint or hermit whose chapel was situated 
at Grange of Conon, 3im. N.W. Two miles west by south are the 
stone quarries of Carmyllic. 

ARBUTHNOT, ALEXANDER (1538-1583), Scottish ec- 
clesiastic and poet, educated at St. Andrews and Bourges, was 
principal of King’s College, Aberdeen, from 1569 until his death 
His extant works are (0) three poems, “The Praises of Wemen” 
(224 lines), “On Luve” (10 lines), and “The Miseries of a Pure 
Scholar” (189 lines), and (6) a Latin account of the Arbuthnot 
family, Originis et Incrementi Arbuthnoticae Familiae Descriptio 
Historica (still in ms ), of which an English continuation, by the 
father of Dr John Arbuthnot, is preserved in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh. 

The particulars of Arbulhnot’s life are found in Calderwood, Spot- 
tiswood, and other Church historian.s, and in Scott’s Fasti Eedesiae 
Scoticanae. The poems are printed in Pinkerton’s Ancient Scottish 
Poems (1786), i. pp. 138-155. 

ARBUTHNOT, JOHN (1667-1735), British physician and 
wit, the friend of Swift and Pope, was born at Arbuthnot, Kin- 
cardineshire. The son of an episcopalian minister who had been 
deprived of his living, he supported himself for some time in 
London by teaching mathematics, and then in 1692 entered Uni- 


versity College, Oxford. He was graduated M D. at St. Andrews 
in i6g6. His papers on mathematical subjects, notably an Essay 
on the Usefulness of Mathematical Learning (1701), brought him 
an F.R.S. He became a fashionable physician, and later became 
royal physician in ordinary to Queen Anne ; but his memory lives 
for the wit and varied learning which made him the chosen friend 
and counsellor of Swift and Pope, and for his genius as a Tory 
pamphleteer. Arbuthnot fixed the popular conception of John 
Bull, though he did not invent the character, in the five tracts 
printed as “The History of John Bull” in Miscellanies in Prose and 
Verse (1727), the preface to which is signed by Pope and Swift. 

Arbuthnot was one of the leading spirits in the Scriblerus Club, 
whose members were to collaborate in a universal satire on the 
abuses of learning. The Memoirs of the extraordinary Life, 
Works, and Discoveries of Martinns Scriblerus, of which only the 
lirst book was finished, first printed in Pope’s Works (1741), was 
chiefly the work of Arbuthnot, who is at his best in the whimsical 
aecount of the birth and education of Martin. Swift, writing on 
July 3 1714 to Arbuthnot, says: “To talk of Martin in any hands 
but yours, is a folly. You every day give better hints than all of 
us together could do in a twelvemonth; and to say the truth. 
Pope who first thought of the hint has no genius at all to it, to 
my mind. Gay is too young; Parnell has some ideas of it, but is 
idle; I could put together, and lard, and strike out well enough, 
but all that relates to the sciences must be from you.” 

The death of Queen Anne put an end to Arbuthnot’s position 
at court, but he still had an extensive practice. Lord Chesterfield 
and William Pulteney were his patients and friends; also Mrs, 
Howard (Lady Suffolk) and William Congreve. His friendship 
with Swift was constant and intimate ; he was friend and adviser 
to Gay; and Pojie wrote (Aug. 2 1734) that in a friendship of 
twenty years he had found no one reason of complaint from him 
Arbuthnot’s youngest son died in Dec. 1731. He never quite re- 
covered his former spirits and health after this shock. On July 17 
1734 he wrote to Pope: “A recovery in my case, and at my age, 
is impossible; the kindest wish of my friends is Euthanasia.” In 
Jan. 1735 was published the “Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot,” which 
forms the prologue to Pope’s satires. He died on Feb. 27 1735 at 
his house in Cork Street, London. 

The Miscellaneous Works of the late Dr. Arbuthnot were published 
at Glasgow in an unauthorized edition in 1751. This includes many 
spurious pieces. See also The Life and Works of John Arbuthnot 
(1892), by George A. Aitkcn. 

ARBUTUS, a genus of evergreen trees or shrubs of the heath 
family (Ericaceae) characterized by smooth, red, exfoliating bark, 
handsome foliage, showy flowers in terminal clusters and attrac- 
tive, berry-like red fruit. There are about 20 species, found chiefly 
in the Mediterranean region. Central America and western North 
America. In mild climates several species of Arbutus are planted 
for their beautiful foliage, flowers and fruit. Of these, the best 
known is the strawberry tree (A. Unedo), a native of southern 
Europe and Ireland The Madrona (/I. Menziesii), an elegant 
tree of the west coast of North America, is sparingly trans- 
planted. The trailing arbutus (qv.), or mayflower, of eastern 
North America, belongs to a different genus (Epigaea) of the 
heath family. 

ARBUTUS, TRAELING {Epigaea repens), a fragrant, 
flowering plant of the heath family {Ericaceae) , also called may- 
flower, common in rocky woods and on hillsides from Maine to 
Florida and westward to Minnesota. It appears as early as April 
while the snow still lingers, and is eagerly sought as one of the 
first signs of spring; in regions near towns it is often stripped 
from the woods by ruthless persons and also sold on street 
corners. The plant stems are tough and sturdy, rough-hairy 
and creep close to the ground under the dead leaves of the pre- 
ceding season The old leaves are rusty, dull green and heavily 
mid-veined New leaves develop in June, rough in texture with 
fine netted veins and paler on the lower surface than on the 
upper. The tiny nectar-bearing flowers, which exist in foui 
forms {see C. Darwin, Forms of Flowers), are white to pale pink 
and delicately scented, five-lobed and tubular, and grow on stems 
6 to i2in. in length. 
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B AND C. ROMAN, D. BYZANTINE. F. L AND M. ROMANESQUE. (M. AN INTERLACING ARCADE). A. 6. K. AND R. GOTHIC. A. HOTEL DE 
VILLE. S. QUENTIN. K. DOGE S PALACE. VENICE. R, HOUSE OF JACQUES COEUR AT BOURGES; H. MOORISH (MOSQUE AT CORDOVA), 
O. P AND Q. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. N. FRENCH RENAISSANCE. E. ISTH-CENTURY FRENCH (NOUVEAU LOUVRE. PARIS); J, MODERN 
AMERICAN (HOTEL SHELTON. NEW YORK. A. L HARMON, ARCHITECT); F. L AND M ARE PURELY DECORATIVE. OTHERS ARE STRUCTURAL 


ARC, ELECTRIC: see Lighting. 

ARCACHON, town and bathing-resort, south-west France, 
in the department of Gironde, 37m. W.S.W. of Bordeaux on the 
Southern railway. Pop. (1926) 11,724. It is situated on the 
south shore of a large bay, the Bassin d’Arcachon, at the foot of 
pine-clad dunes. The summer town, extending for z^m. along the 
shore, has a sandy beach, frequented by bathers; the winter town, 
farther inland, is a climatic station among the pine woods. The 
new suburb of Le Moulleau is on the shore to the SW. The 
principal industries are large scale oyster-breeding and fishing 
Arcachon exports pit-props and imports coal. 

ARCADE, in architecture, a series of arches a.ssembled in a 
single composition, particularly when the arches are of approx- 
imately the same size and placed upon the same level. Arcacles are 
u.sed structurally as in the arcade between the nave and aisles 
of a church, which supports the clerestorey wall and the nave roof. 
They are also used, purely decoratively, where a band of horizon- 
tal decoration is required. Although the arch was known to many 
of the peoples of antiquity, it was the Romans who first appre- 
ciated its decorative possibilities and who made it, again and again, 
a dominant feature of great architectural importance, as in the 
Tabularium {qv.) and in any Roman amphitheatre. An arcade, 
such as those used by the Romans, with the front face of each 
pier ornamented by a pilaster or engaged column that carries an 
entablature running over the tops of the arches, is known as a 
Roman arcade, and was a favourite motive of the Renaissance. 
During the late Empire, the Romans started to build arcades 
whose arches were carried directly upon the capitals of a range 
of columns (c.g. the great court of the palace of Diocletian at 
Spalatro), and during the Romanesque and Gothic periods this 
became the normal type, although in the Byzantine W'ork of the 
eastern empire, spreading blocks, known as impost blocks, were 
often placed between the capitals and the arches. 

Arcades were used decoratively, to a great extent, in north Ital- 
ian Romanesque. Some fronts, such as that of the cathedral at 
Pisa, consist entirely of rows of freestanding arcades. In the 
mediaeval architecture outside Italy (except for the Romanesque 


churches on the Rhine, where Italian influence is strong) deco- 
rative arcades were almost always actual parts of the wall and are 
known as wall arcades. 

Interlacing arcades are those in which every arch spans the space, 
not to the adjacent support, but to one of those beyond. All of the 
arches are of the same size and, therefore, apparently overlap or 
intersect each other. They form a favourite motive for the decora- 
tion of walls, both exterior and interior, in the Romanesque work 
of northern Europe generally and the Gothic of England. The 
word arcade is also used, at the present time, to designate any 
covered passageway on which shops open. (T. F. H ) 

ARCADELT or ARCHADELT, JACOB (c. 1514- 
c. 1575), celebrated Netherlands comixiser, who lived and worked 
chiefly in Italy. Among his numerous compositions five books of 
madrigals, published at Venice, probably gave a great stimulus to 
the beginnings of the Venetian school of composition. In 1555 he 
left Italy and entered the service of Cardinal Charles of Lorraine, 
duke of Guise, and after this published three volumes of masses, 
besides contributing motets to various collections. 

ARCADIA, in Greece, the central district of Peloponnesus 
Shut off from the coast on all sides by mountain barriers (in the 
north Erymanthus (mod. Olonos) rises to 7,400ft., and C^yllene 
(Ziria) to 7,900ft.; in the south Parthenium and Lycaeum exceed 
5,000ft.) this inland plateau is again divided by numerous 
subsidiary ranges. In east Arcadia these enclose a scries of plains 
drained only by underground channels or zercthra. The west coun- 
try is more open, with isolated mountain-groups and the winding 
valleys of the Alpheus {q.v.) and its tributaries the Ladon and 
Erymanthus. The ancient inhabitants were shepherds and hunters, 
worshipping Pan, Hermes and Artemis, primitive nature-deities. 
The difficulties of communication and especially the lack of a sea- 
board seriously hindered intercourse with the rest of Greece Con- 
.scqucntly the same population held the land throughout historic 
times, without admixture of Dorian immigrants; the dialect main- 
taining a peculiar resemblance to that of Cyprus. Arcadia was 
weak owing to chronic feuds between the towns. Its fortunes 
in Greek history turned on its position between Sparta and the 
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Isthmus. Unable to force their way through Argolis, the Spartans 
early set themselves to secure the passage through the central 
plateau. The resistance of single cities, and the temporary union 
of the Arcadians during the second Messenian war, did not defer 
complete subjugation past the 6th century. In 469 and again 
in 420 disaffected cities, backed by Argos, came near to estab- 
lishing their independence. In 371, after the battle of Leuctra, 
a political league grew out of an old religious synod, and a federal 
capital was founded in a commanding strategic position at Megal- 
opolis (q.v ) But a severe defeat by Sparta in 368 (the “tearless 
battle”) and internal discord paralysed this movement. Megalop- 
olis accentuated mutual jealousy During the Hellenistic age 
Megalopolis stood staunchly by Macedonia; the rest of Arcadia 
rebelled against Antipater (330, 323) and Antigonus Gonatas 
(266). Similarly the cities divided their allegiance between the 
Achaean and the Aetolian Leagues, and fell a prey to Sparta and 
Macedonia. In Roman times Arcadia had fallen into decay An 
influx of Slavonic settlers in the 8th century a.d. checked depopu- 
lation, but Arcadia suffered severely from the constant cjuarrels of 
its Frankish barons (1205-1460). Turkish rule, combined with 
Albanian immigration, raised the prosperity of the land, but in 
the Wars of Independence the strategic importance of Arcadia 
once more made it a centre of conflict. The population remains 
sparse, and pending complete restoration of the water conduits 
the soil is unproductive The modern department of Arcadia ex- 
tends to the Gulf of Nauplia, with a sea-coast of about 40 miles. 

Bibliograimiy — Strabo, pp 388 sq ; Pausanias viii. ; W. M. Leake, 
Travels jn the Morea (London, 1830) , chs, 111 , iv , xi.-xviii., xxui-xxvi. , 
E, Curtius, Pelvponnesos (Uotha, 1851), 1. TSj-178, H. F. Tozer, 
Geography of Greece (London, 187O. PP- 287-292, E. A. Freeman, 
Federal Government (ed 1893, London), ch iv. § 3; B. V. Head, 
Ilistoria Numorum (Oxford, 1887), pp. 372-373; B. Niese in Hermes 
(1899), pp 520 f.; Pauly- Wish-owa (5.v). 

ARCADIUS (378-40S), Roman emperor, the elder son of 
Theodosius the Great, was created Augustus in 383, and succeeded 
his father in 395 The empire was divided between him and his 
brother Honorius, Honoiius governing the two western prefectures 
(Gaul and Italy), and Aicadius the two eastern (the Orient and 
lllyricum). There was estrangement between the two governments 
throughout the reign of Arcadius. Honorius’s general Stilicho 
(ci V.), was always on the watch to annex the prefecture of lllyri- 
cum Arcadius was guided at first by the praetorian prefect 
Rulinus, and, after his murder, probably instigated by StiHcho 
(end of 305), liy the eunuch Eutropius (executed end of 300) 
His wife Eudoxia (daughter of a Frank general, Bauto), had great 
influence over him ; she died in 404 In the last years of his reign. 
Anthemius (praetorian prefect) was his minister. In 305-^6 the 
West Goths, under Alaric, ravaged G-cece In 309-400 the Gothic 
General Gamas, with the aid of partisans in (Constantinople, tried 
to set up a German domination But he fell after having held the 
city for six months, and the German danger was averted from the 
east The banishment in 404 of John Chrysostom (q v ), patriarch 
of Constantinople, who had offended the empress and quarreled 
with the bishop of Alexandria, was important, as determining the 
supremacy of the emperor to the patriarch 

Authoritiks — A ncient' Fragments of Fmnapius and Olympiodorus 
(in Muller’s Frngmenla Hntoncorum Graecorum, vol. IV ) ; frag- 
ments of Philostorgius, Socrates, So/omen, Zosimus, Synesius of Cyrene 
(“The Eg\ptian”), Claudian. 

Modern Gibbon's Decline and Fall, vol. Ill , ed Bury; J B. Bury, 
Later Roman Empire (393-565) (192 0 , chap. v. ; T Hodgkin, Itedy 
and her invaders, vol. 2nd ed. (1892) ; Giildenpenning, Geschichte 
des ostronvsehen Retches xmler den Kaisern Arcadius und Theo-i 
dosius 11. (1885). 

ARCADIUS, of Antioch, Greek grammarian, flourished in 
the 2nd century a d. According to Suidas, he wrote treatises on 
orthography and syntax, and an onomasticon (vocabulary). An 
epitome of Herodian’s work on general prosody, wrongly attributed 
to Arcadius, is probably the work of Theodosius of Alexandria or 
a grammarian named Aristodemus The 20th book of this epitome 
is the work of a forger of the i6th century. 

See text by Barker, 1823; Schmidt, i860; see also GaWand,. De 
Arcadii qui fertur libro de accentihus (1882), and Cohn in Pauly- 
Wissowa s v. Arkadios. 
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ARCA MUSARITHMICA, an instrument or machine for 
the composing of music mechanically, by the arranging and com- 
bining of notes according to rule in various ways; described by 
Athanasius Kircher in his Mnsurgia xmiversalis, Rome, 1660 
Samuel Pepys possessed such a “composition bo.x,’’ which is 
still to be seen in the Pepys library at Magdalene college, 
Cambridge. 

ARCESILAUS (316-241 bc), Athenian philosopher and 
founder of the New, or Middle, Academy {see Acadkmy, Greek). 
His doctrines, which must be gathered from the writings of others 
(Cicero, Acad , i 12, iv. 24; De Oral., iii 18; Diogenes Laertius 
iv. 28; Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math , vii 150, Pyrrh. Hyp i. 
233), represent an attack on the Stoic (pavraaLa KaTaXrjicTLKr} 
{Criterion) . He held that strength of intellectual conviction can- 
not be regarded as valid The uncertainly of .sensible data applies 
equally to the conclusions of reason, and therefore man must be 
content with probability which is sufficient as a practical guide. 
“We know nothing, not even our ignorance”; therefore the wise 
man will be content with an agnostic attitude 

BiBrioORAPiiY — See R. Brodcisen, De Arcesila philo^opho (1821); 
Aug Goffers, De Arcestla (1842); Ritter and Prcller, phtloi. 

grace (1898); Ed Zeller, Phil d Griech. (iii. 1448); and general 
works under Sckpticism. 

ARCH, JOSEPH (1826-1919), English politician, founder 
of the National Agricultural Labourers’ Union, was born at Bar- 
ford, a village in Warwickshire, Nov, 10 1826. and died there 
Feb. 12 1Q19 He founded, in 1872, the National Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union, of which he was president Temporary rises 
in wages were secured, but the farmers were able within 18 
months to break up the union. Arch was returned to Parliament 
for north-west Norfolk in 1885, and although defeated next year 
owing to his advocacy of Irish home rule, he regained his seat in 
1892, and held it in 1895, retiring in 1900. He was descivedly 
respected in the House of Commons. 

A biograjiby written by himself, or under his direction, and edited 
by Lady Warwick (1808), tells the story of his career. 

ARCH, any combination of blocks of building material, gen- 
erally wedge-shaped and with radial joints, employed to cap an 
opening wider than any of the blocks themselves capping it In 
lorni, arches are usually, though not always, built with the solTit 
((/ V ) following a curved line. By extension, the w'ord arch is 
used for any curved head of an opening or recess, even when the 
material is homogeneous, as in a concrete arch From the use 
of arch forms, to bridge the spaces between the beams in early 
fireproof construction, the word arch is employed technically for 
any structure between steel beams, even when the structure may 
be of reinforced concrete, and, therefore, theoretically a beam, 
and not an arch at all 

In the normal arch, the inside face or softit is known as the 
intrados, the outside face as the extrados, the wedge-shaped blocks 
as voussoirs, the centre voussoir as the keystone and the two end 
voussoirs as the springers. The spring of the arch is the level of 
the bottom of the springers, which usually coincides with the 
beginning of the curvature, but a stilted arch is one in which 
the apparent spring is well below this beginning. The haunches 
of an arch are the parts between keystone and sprifiger. A con- 
tinuous arch, such as a tunnel, is known as a vault. 

Due to the nature of its construction, with wedge-shaped blocks, 
any arch exerts at its spring, not only a downward weight, but 
a tendency to spread, which is known as thrust, and for the arch 
to remain stable it is necessary for this thrust to be resisted ade- 
quately by abutments, buttresses or the strength of the wall itself 
in which the arch is placed This quality of exerting thrust has 
profoundly affected architecture {see Buttress, I'lying But- 
tress, Gothic Architecture). 

The principle of the arch has been known from very early 
times When neolithic man discovered that a wide opening could 
bc spanned by leaning tvio stones together at its apex, the first 
arch was made, and such triangular arches arc widely found 
throughout the Mediterranean basin (for example, one at Alea in 
Arcadia; a similar triangular shape, though in corbelled construc- 
tion is seen in the Gate of the Lions at Mycenae). The 
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earlie.st known (Jcveloped arches with curved sides occur in 
the Tigro-Euphrates valley, at least as early as 4000 b c. In Egypt, 
also, the arch was known, although it was used only for utili- 
tarian purposes. Almost all of these early examples are over 
drains, where the abutment question was simple, but in Asia, 
the Assyrians, at least, used the arch monumentally in gate- 
ways It was, however, in Italy, at the hands of the Etruscans, 
that the arch received its most important early architectural 
treatment, as in the famous gate of Perugia Following the 
Etruscans the Romans (see Ro.man Architec:ture) adopted 
the arch as perhaps the chief structural feature in the de- 
sign of their monumental buildings and by them its use was 
spread all over the civilized world to become an integral feature 
of all the architecture succeeding them until the middle of the 
19th century. Since that time the discovery of the fact that iron, 
and later steel, could be formed into beams of great strength 
over long spans has reduced the use of the arch to a subsidiary 
and often merely decorative position 

For the different types of arch see the illustration and for its 
history the general articles under the headings of the various styles 
of architecture. See also Arcade. (T. F. H.) 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES. In addition to the 
general article Archaeology, where the development of the 
science is fully treated, there are numerous archaeological sub- 
sections to continents and countries (these subsections are found 
under the names of the territories). Special articles on individual 
civilizations appear under their (listinctive names, e g , Aegean 
Civilization. As is the case with Anthropology (q.v.), large 
territories (eg., Africa) are subdivided for archaeological pur- 


poses into different areas of varying importance. Numerous short 
articles deal with the most prominent gods and rulers of ancient 
vanished peoples So that Apis or Hapi , Ammon ; Evil Mero- 
DACH, Amenophis^ etc., receive adequate treatment and carry 
cross-references to articles where comparative material may be 
found 

Special subdivisions of archaeologic study have individual arti- 
cles, eg, Apulian Geometric Pottery; Cahokia Mound; 
Carnac, Megalitiiic Monuments; Catacombs; Cave; Cliff- 
Dwei lings; Dead, Disposal of; Eoliths, Etruscans; Flints; 
Hittitf.s; Iberians; Inscriptions; Iron Age; Labyrinth; 
Lake Dwellings; La Tens; Madelenian; Mesolithic; 
Mound Builders; Papyrology; Sabaeans; Sarcophagus; 
Scarab; Sequence Dating; Shell-Mounds; Sphinx; Stone 
Monuments, Primitive; Stratigraphy; Typology; Villano- 
vANs; and Vitrified Forts. 

Archaeological terms are defined and treated in short special 
articles having cross-references to main articles, where more de- 
tailed information is given. Ample bibliographies to the larger 
articles give references to the most recent authoritative works 
on the different branches of archaeological research, by British, 
American and Continental writers. 

ARCHAEOLOGY, is at the same time a science and an 
art. It is or should be a scientifically ordered branch of knowledge 
professed by men of truly scientific training, of a certain subject, 
namely the remains of ancient human activity. It is or should be 
also the art that deals scientifically with these remains, that ex- 
cavates them from the earth where they have been buried, con- 
serves them and restores them (but only so far as to make them 
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intelligible), and publishes them for the information of ourselves 
and posterity. It is a science that has some difficulty in keeping 
true to its ideal, because the human interest of the subject attracts 
to its study many persons of untrained minds The general public 
realizes that expert work is necessary in order to conserve and set 
up antiquities m the way they are seen in a public museum And 
it will probably realize in time that expert work is necessary in 
order to dig properly as well. Quite rightly, therefore, the 
laws of some countries in which archaeology is an important mat- 
ter take cognizance of the damage that may be done by untrained 
seekers after antiquities: Egypt, for instance, allows no person, 
however well-known he may be from the scientific point of view, 
to dig except under the aegis of a museum, university, or some 
other scientific body, and the amateur is totally barred unless he 
has a scientific explorer, authenticated as such, with him to control 
his digging. 

Methods. — The methods of archaeology are exemplified in the 
study and in the field. The recent Glozel controversy showed that 
in France at any rate public opinion as reflected in the journals is 
still inclined to regard the archaeologist as the purely stay-at-home 
arm-chair “savani” of the old school, and that the modern field 
archaeologist is a conception new to it. It is perhaps a fact that 
the real old type of antiquarian scholar has survived untouched 
by new ideas longer in France than in England, where he is nearly 
extinct. The volume of work in the field that has been done by 
British archaeologists during the last half-century has impres.sed 
Itself so deeply upon the minds of teachers and students here that 
the purely scholarly type hardly counts as an archaeologist at all in 
the modern sense of the word Yet he has his uses still, and the 
most efficient all-round type is the man who is at once scholar, his- 
torian and worker m the field Work in the study has still to be 
done and indeed becomes more and more neces.sary. The purely 
‘'scientific” field-worker in Egypt or Mesopotamia cannot progress 
without the help of his student colleague who reads the hieroglyph- 
ic or cuneiform inscriptions that he finds, or that of the historian 
and the anthropologist; and obviously the most useful man is he 
who can combine all these functions But it is difficult to find men 
who are equally competent in all these spheres, and the work now 
is being done by an intimate alliance of the men who are pri- 
marily field-workers, but have a working knowledge of the lan- 
guages and history of the ancient peoples whose relics they un- 
earth, with those who are primarily scholars or historians but 
have a working knowledge of excavation and of conservation 
Museum archaeologists should be of the latter type with a special 
knowledge of conservation. No excavator, whatever the excellence 
of his technique, can be really efficient unless he himself is also 
as much as possible a savant or he works in close association with 
savants on the “dig.” If one merely brings things home for the 
scholars to apprii.se, efficiency is lost. 

Thus the archaeologist’s work is done in the study as well as in 
the field. The work of the student is obvious. When, as in the 
case of prehistoric Europe or America, there are no ancient lan- 
guages to be known, it is much lightened. But in the case of Mi- 
noan Greece their place is taken by the classical knowledge that is 
indispensable to all workers in that sphere and in Italy, without 
which the results of excavation cannot satisfactorily be inter- 
preted The work is greatest in Egypt and Mesopotamia, where 
the scholarly archaeologist has to know at least something of 
scripts as complicated and difficult as Japanese, and of various 
types and in various languages! It is no wonder that the field- 
worker often has no time for more than a smattering of these 
tongues, and when this is the case has all the more to associate 
himself with his more scholarly colleagues. Only in the prehistoric 
field can he work with anthropological knowledge merely in addi- 
tion to his praxis of excavation. 

In the field the excavator has to be more or less expert in many 
ways. He has to have some knowledge of elementary engineering 
and of lifting heavy weights He should be a practical photog- 
rapher He should be able to improvise practical methods of at- 
tacking any problem in digging and of conserving any object he 
may find: it is “up to him” to do this in the most efficient way 
possible with the means at his disposal; and the belter he does it 
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the better excavator he is; but he must be used to making good 
bricks without straw. He must know how to manage men, and 
especially Orientals, without friction: he may have to deal sud- 
denly with strikes, he may find himself “in a tight place’’ at any 
moment, he must be able to work tactfully with others He must 
have an eye for the lie of the land, the man who cannot diagnose 
what he is likely to find from the appearance of the terrain is 
not likely to be so successful as the man who can. He must know 
whether there is “likely to be anything there” or not. The ran- 
dom digger is not a scientific digger. And in a country like Egypt, 
where digging has gone on continuously for over fifty years, there 
is a corpus of exiaeriencc to be drawn upon and to be learnt in a 
matter like this, where al.so the assistance of intelligent native 
helpers whose ancestors have dug for antikas for generations is by 
no means to be despised This “eye for country” is one of the 
greatest assets of an excavator And obviously the more he knows 
of the more studious side of his work, of the styles of art or of 
tomb-construction characteristic of the various periods of de- 
velopment of the ancient civilization he is investigating, the better. 
Without such knowledge he remains but a hewer of wood or 
drawer of water for those who have it, despite all his field-tech- 
nique, and despite the opinion of the market-place So we see that 
the scientific excavator is indeed a labourer ‘‘worthy of his hire,” 
which, by the way, is generally absurdly small. 

Differences in Soil. — The actual methods employed in excava- 
tion vary of course with the nature of the soil One does not work 
anywhere with steam navvies or pneumatic drills' The work is far 
too delicate for that. It is much too delicate for the ordinary 
North-European or American labourer to undertake at all except 
under the strictest supervision Picks and shovels wielded by 
British navvies would do more harm than good In the East the 
slow native methods of hoc and basket are the most efficient, 
allowing the archaeologist to intervene when necessary to do the 
fine work with his pen-knife There large numbers of men may be 
employed In the West only a few intelligent and well-trained 
workers can be .^afely employed. The happy mean between the 
two is probably found in Greece, where the diggers combine the 
clelica'e touch of the Oriental with the intelligence of the Euro- 
pe.in Different styles of work are required in the wet clay of 
Britain, the dry stony soil or the crumbling kouskonras rock of 
('rete, the sand, the limestone rubbish, or the argillaceous shale 
of Egypt, the compact earth of 'Iraq As an instance of the care 
that is requisite, may be mentioned the ancient Babylonian walls 
of mud-brick, which it needs a practised eye to distinguish from 
the surrounding indurated earth. Only a trained archaeologist 
with native workmen using their primitive tools would ever be able 
to trace and clear them accurately Briti.sh Tommies, hacking 
with their entrenching tools with all the good will in the world to 
help (as they did in the World War), would never even see them 
In Upper Egypt, where it only rains once in five years, or in 
Chinese Turkistan. with its dry cold, things are easier, on account 
of the aridity of the earth; the soil is easily removed, and because 
of this dryness in these regions objects are found preserved in a 
manner unequalled elsewhere, save in the peat-bogs of the North. 
An old boot thrown out on to the Egyptian desert will remain 
there, if not removed, unaltered for centuries Palaeolithic flint 
implements are found on the desert surface in the ateliers where 
they were made’ where one has lain over another the upper is 
burnt black by the oxidizing effect of the sun of centuries, while 
the lower remains unpatinated. In Crete, with its rain in winter, 
conditions somewhat resemble those in 'Iraq 

Conservation and Reconstruction. — A very difficult piece 
of excavation and reconstruction — a classical example of archaeo- 
logical method — ^was the digging out and rebuilding of the grand 
staircase, corridors and halls on the east slope of the palace-hill at 
Knossos by Sir Arthur Evans The building, three or more stories 
high, was found collapsed, but with its arrangement still recogniz- 
able. It has been re-erected as it was (‘‘It is indeed rarely that 
natural conditions allow an ancient building of three or four stories 
to be dug out, its charred beams carefully replaced by iron girders, 
and its calcined pillars replaced by new on the old lines, so that 
we can mount, as at Knossos, an ancient grand stairway of three 
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flights on its original steps, and with the original steps above us as I concerned, without his work being seriously affected thereby. An 


we mount, in their proper place as they were built ”) And this is 
not the only part of the Knossian palace in which Sir Arthur 
Evans has carried out reconstruction work of the kind, all, be it re- 
membered, at his own personal expense. It is an ideal way of 
doing things, when it can be done, as in the present case, with 
some certainty of accuracy. Otherwise of course it should not be 
permitted to be attempted, however convinced the archaeologist 
himself may be of the accuracy of his theory , it is human to err. 

An extension of the reconstruction method is exemplified at 
Knosbos by Sir Arthur Evans’s recent specimens of partially re- 
stored Minoan buildings, such as the South-East House, and part 
of the Hall of the Procession Frescoes. Whether it is advisable to 
carry out such reconstructions as these must always be a matter 
on which opinions may differ. In the present case they serve to 
show what the actual buildings probably were like, and are shelters 
for the reproductions of the frescoes (the originals being of ' 
course preserved in the Candia Museum) which it is a good idea 
to exhibit on the actual spot where they were found. 

Analogous to the conservation of buildings is the conservation 
of objects found, not only in the field, but also in the laboratory at 
home. Objects can only lx? brought home somewhat summarily 
preserved in a “first field dressing’’ so to speak (well exemplified 
by Mr. Woolley at al-'Ubaid and Ur), and must be treated ex- 
pertly on their arrival by chemists, if they are to survive. Ex- 
amples of such work are to be found in the treatment of the cop- 
per and inlaid objects from Ur in the laboratory of the British 
Museum under Dr. Alexander Scott and Dr Plendcrleitb, and the 
tissues and other objects from the tomb of TuL'ankhamun in the 
laboratory-tomb at Thebes by Dr Scott and by Mr. A Lucas 
Accuracy of Record; Scope of Publication. — A point of 
modern archaeological method is accurate recording. This was rare 
in early days, especially among French archaeologists, by whom 
les menus objets were not taken seriously. The ideal of anthropo- 
logical science, to note everything, even the most insignificant mat- 
ters. lest anything be ignored that present or future generations 
might consider important, was unknown to them But a Scotsman, 
Rhind, working at Thebes in the ’sixties, had seen its importance, 
and made careful record of his work, though the absolute necessity 
for this was first emphasized by Prof. Sir Flinders Petrie, who 
astonished the old school of antiquaries in the early ’eighties by 
his insistence on the careful record of what seemed to them mere 
rubbish. What seemed rubbish to the elderly scholars of forty 
years ago does not always seem rubbish to us now But this 
method may be too rigid In many excavations now it is an im- 
possibility to record and catalogue everything found, still less to 
publish everything found, to illustrate as well as describe every- 
thing Reisncr has tried to do the latter; Evans has not Reisner’s 
method of publication is that of the scientific catalogue Evans 
writes a readable book There is no doubt that with the first 
method we are in clanger of not being able to see the wood for the 
trees, and money will not run to publication on a completely com- 
prehensi\'c scale How could it be possible to publish Knossos on 
Reisner’s method^ And would it serve any good purpose to do so? 

Also in publication there is the question nowadays of references 
to literature. Whde the results of excavation were still manage- 
able and the number of workers few it might fairly be expected 
of an archaeological writer that he should show himself to be 
acquainted with the whole literature of his subject and be able to 
quote in his footnotes authority for every statement he makes 
But with the great extension of the subject-matter of late years 
and the increase of the literature dealing with it, it has become 
almost impossible to keep tally of everything written on the .sub- 
ject in all countries (for the scientific man, it must be remem- 
bered, is international, and must have at least a working knowledge 
of many tongues ) To give all references would make publications 
too lengthy and unreadable; and is unnece.ssary. So that it will 
.soon be impossible, as it now is unjust, to criticize an archaeologi- 
cal writer tor not referring to everything published that is germane 
to his argument. He must be allowed to omit references without 
being accused of being ignorant of them, which indeed he may 
often be, so far as obscure papers, say in Russian or Magyar, arc 


example of the fullest footnote references, as complete as they 
can possibly be made, is Sir Arthur Evans’s book on Knossos 
(The Palace of Minos), already mentioned, which well exhibits 
the author’s wonderful knowledge of the literature of the subject 
and unrivalled power of illustration and comparison. In publica- 
tion the question of footnotes verstis end-notes is a theme of dis- 
cussion. 

Without copious illustration of cour.se scientific publication is 
impossible And the preparation of these illustrations begins in 
the field. The excavator should be himself a capable photographer, 
or have an expert with him, though elaborate apparatus is not 
generally necessary, and native boys can be trained to develop 
negatives admirably. Photographs must be taken of all the suc- 
cessive stages of the disinterment of an ancient burial, of the 
tUblaiement of an ancient building. Here Reisncr’s example is to 
be followed generally, though the number of photographs that can 
be taken is limited by the expedition’s purse, and of course only a 
selection can be published; the rest kept for examination by 
students. As much as possible should be photographed on the 
ground Photographs left to be done in the studio at home arc 
rarely sati.sfactory, unless of course they are of objects the com- 
plete restoration ot which was only possible in an European labora- 
tory. Illustrations should be mainly photographic, and when pos- 
sible in collotype, but it is a mistake to suppose that everything 
can be illustrated by photography Line drawing is often neces- 
sary. Photography will not turn a corner satisfactorily nor will it 
reproduce faint indicatioas Neither will it satisfy as an illustrator 
of design. An ideal arthaeologic.il publication will then include 
illustrations not of everything, but of everything that is necessary 
to exhibit the results The illustrations will be photographic (and 
in collotype) when possible, otherwise in line. Illustrations of the 
results should be as far as possible in plates at the end of the 
book Illustrations in the text should be rigidly confined to 
purely “illustratory” pictures from other sources, designed to 
illustrate the finds further or to reinforce the argument of the text. 
Otherwise confusion with the plates and with the actual results 
of the “dig” is likely to occur. Every picture must have its scale 
given And no book, however short, should be without an index 

Limits and Material. — It may be asked what are the limits 
of the subject? what precisely is the material of archaeology? 
and how late a time does it concern itself vvith> or m other words 
when does the archaeologist become an antiquary? I take it that 
the material consists of what has been defined above as “the re- 
mains of ancient human activity,” and that it begins at the begin- 
ning. The Palaeolithic period belongs to the sphere of the archae- 
ologist, not the geologist; the Piltdown skull and its successors are 
archaeological as well as craniological material Archaeology takes 
cognizance of all of ancient Man and his works The boundary 
between archaeology and antiquarianism is an unreal one, for the 
scientific antiquary is an archaeologist, even if he be dealing only 
with the relics of the ’sixties, or let us say “Middle Victorian Ila.” 
But for practical purposes the line of division may be placed in 
England, France and Germany at the Renaissance, the middle 
ages belong to archaeology, whereas the sixteenth century is 
modern, and does not. In the Near East the division-line may be 
placed at the time of the taking of Constantinople in Spain at 
that of the expulsion of the Moors, in Italy earlier, at the end of 
the trecento. 

The actual nature of the material will of course differ according 
to the nature of the land; the objects are preserved well when 
the surrounding earth is dry, or if they are buried in such a pre- 
servative medium as peat. So dry is the earth in Egypt that 
tombs are found, like that of Tut'ankhamun, intact with all their 
objects in them as they were left In wetter lands like Babylonia 
and Crete tombs are usually found full of infiltrated earth which 
has more or less damaged the contents unless they arc of pottery 
or, as at Mycenae and Ur, of gold Pottery is indestructible, for 
after it has been smashed the fragments survive Silver oxidizes 
as does bronze or copper, and perishes more quickly than they — 
gold is inoxidizable, and only the most ancient objects show a rud- 
diness that is gold-rust Leather and linen and cloth perish every- 
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where but in Egypt, in Chinese Turkistan, and in the bogs of the 
North Dry cold in Greenland has preserved intact clothes of 
the fourteenth century We have the actual garments that 
Egyptians wore in the days before Agamemnon; the cloth coats 
and breeks of Danish men of the Bronze Age We have food and 
bread placed in the Egyptian tombs of the Xlth Dynasty (c. 2000 
BC ), and fancy pastry from Astara near Turfan m Turkistan of 
the eighth century ad In Egypt we have the actual mummified 
bodies of many of the kings and great men. So the material is 
greatest in Egypt We have more of the actual objects used by 
the Egyptians, especially those made of delicate material, than 
of those used by the Greeks and Romans. This contributes the 
special interest of Egyptian archaeology 

Conditions. — The special conditions of archaeological work 
have already been touched upon Work in the field, or a good 
knowledge of it by the ordinary stay-at-home archaeologist is 
the first requisite condition One can no longer be an archaeolo- 
gist by reading books, however intelligent one may be There is 
always much that cannot be understood without actual experience 
of excavation A regular and uniform development of archaeo- 
logical knowledge all over the world is hampered by the fact that 
so much more is known from the literary side of some civiliza- 
tions and peoples than of others To classical Greece and Italy, 
and the countries described by the classical authors, and to Tal- 
estine and Syria, we have for a century past been able to add 
Egypt as known not only from the classical writers but also from 
her own inscriptions and papyri, and for eighty years past the 
lands of the cuneiform script, Assyria, Babylonia, Elam and Persia, 
have also told us their story in their own words We cannot yet 
add Mmoan Crete and Greece, or the hieroglyphs of the Hittites 
of Anatolia to the list m spile of various efforts, though we can 
read Hittite when written in cuneiform, as it often is Nay, 
nearer home, we have not yet been able to translate Etruscan, 
though, written as it is in Greek characters, we can read it The 
same is the case w'lth the fr.igmcnts ot the Eleocretan script, that 
no doubt enshrine words of the old Mmoan longue. The Cyprian 
syllabary, of Mmoan origin, reads in Greek, so we understand the 
values of its signs, which would seem to point a way for the 
decipherment of Mmoan And we have the new “Indo-Sumcrian” 
writing of Sind and the Punjab, recently discovered with remains 
of a culture contemporary with and connected with that of early 
Babylonia before 2500 bc, by Sir John Maishall When we 
cannot read the writing of a people our interpretation of its 
archaeology must necessarily remain one-sided If we could not 
read Egyptian would our recon^-titution of Egypt’s history on 
archaeological grounds alone be likely to be anything near correct, 
however careful and scientific our n.ethod? The literary side of 
archaeology cannot be safely ignored if existent, while if non- 
existent, owing to the language remaining a sealed book, we can 
only hope that decipherment will soon bring it into existence. 
It may be regarded as ancillary to the practical side (the scholar 
would put the matter the other way), but the two factors must 
work hand in hand if correct results are to be obtained. So that 
nothing is more to be desired than a decipherment of the Minoan 
writing, to take one instance, and perhaps the most important 
one in view of the special importance to the early history of 
European culture and knowledge of the origins of Greek legend 
of a correct cognizance of the history of Bronze Age Greece. 
Till then, Aegean archaeology must necessarily present a one- 
sided and undeveloped character in comparison with that of Egypt 
or of Mesopotamia. To a less degree this is the case with the 
Hittites and even the Etruscans. Still more is it the case with 
the early peoples of Central Europe or South America. As in early 
Greece, what we know of the former is the history of the devel- 
opment of their pottery and their stone and bronze weapons, and 
the hints of manners and customs and of convulsions or inva- 
sions that study of their settlements may provide We know of 
no historical events beyond those indicated by classical authors 
or by legend. Our information is merely better in the case of 
Greece, where also we have invaluable historical connections and 
synchronisms with Egypt, and even with Babylonia, to help us. 
We know more of the real history of the Maya in Yucatan, some 
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of whose writing we can read, than of the Bronze Age Scandi- 
navians We know the names of Sumerian kings of 3200 bc, 
though we do not know who the historical original of king Arthur 
was. The Swedes pride themselves on being the oldest constituted 
state in Europe, but we have no real histuriial knowledge of 
Sweden at any earlier date than we have of England: and Menes 
and the Thinites are more historical than are the Ynglingar. So 
archaeology, and with it ancient history, continues to develop in a 
somewhat lop-sided manner 

Relation to Other Studies.— If archaeology is not to become 
a tenth Muse herself, .she is at least one of the most important 
h.indmaids of Clio Of all the sciences, it is to that of History 
that Archaeology bears the closest relation No modern historian 
can neglect archaeology History nowadays is not conceived as 
the record of wars and of the reigns of kings primarily, but as 
the organized knowledge of the development of human civilization 
Religion and art, the progress of invention, the hou.sing of the 
people, the changes of fashion in costume of men and women, the 
growth of luxury, and the economic questions that have been the 
real cause of wars in the past as in the present, the impinging of 
one people on another and the conflict of chaiacteristics that 
arises therefrom, all these things are the subject-matter of history 
and in the correct delineation of them archaeology must bear her 
share Then comes the relation to anthropology No archaeolo- 
gist can neglect what the anthropologists can tell him of the 
culture of wirious races in modern times, if he is to understand 
those of ancient days: every anthropologist must have some 
knowledge of archaeology, if he is to know anything of the 
origins and rca.sons of what he is observing Of the relationship 
of the archaeologist to the engineer and the chemist we have 
already spoken In this case we are mainly dealing with a tem- 
porary indebtedness for n specified purpose, but archaeology 
does owe much both to engineering and to chemistry With the 
art of architecture the connection of archaeology is close With- 
out trained aia hitects and surveyors in the field we could not 
secure reliable plans of our finds And the architects have learnt 
much of use to them in the practiie of their art from the results 
of archaeological research Modern plans, elevations and deco- 
I itions once more show the scholarly attention to fine ancient 
models that distingui.shed them at the end of the i8th cen- 
tury. the archaeological leaven is working, and is working truly, 
whereas the unconsidering enthusiasm of the Romantic period for 
mediaeval architecture was not based on scientific investigation 
of its models, and only succeeded in giving a meretricious medi- 
aeval exterior appi'arance to Victorian interiors Enthusiasts for 
mediaevalism in church architecture and liturgy may nowadays, if 
they employ architects and sacristans with the requisite modern 
archaeological knowledge, have their churches built and their 
rites performed as they should be, without tasteless and ignorant 
modern accretions of the I7th-i9th centuries And artists and 
actors, if they are not going to paint the Crucifixion or act Julius 
Cae.'^ar in modern dres.s, must consult the archaeologists if they 
want to get things right 

History. — The history of archaeology begins with the end of 
the period with which it deals, viz , with the Renaissance. It natu- 
rally began in Italy in the fifteenth century when the minds of 
intelligent mt n began to concern themselves with the ruins of an- 
tiquity that lay around them. The coming of the Greek scholars 
to Europe after the fall of Constantinople brought the first knowl- 
edge of ancient Greece into the west, and in the sixteenth century 
the Humanists were the first real archaeologists. The great artists 
of the time studied the antique ns the basis of their work, both in 
.sculpture and architecture The artistic Popes and Princes of 
Italy in the sixteenth century made the first collections of ancient 
sculptures, a taste which first the French and later the English 
acquired In England in the seventeenth century an intelligent 
merchant like Tradescant collected antiquities, some of which still 
survive in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford We nil know what 
the great nobles and landowners of England, the “Dilettanti,” did 
in the eighteenth century to accumulate here the antiques that 
were admired by the taste of their day Excavation began in 
Italy for the purpose of finding antique sculpture. At Naples in 
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the eighteenth century Pompeii and Herculaneum were discov- 
ered, and the regular excavation of Pompeii began France, that 
has so often given the signal for new movements of culture, inau- 
gurated Egyptian archaeology when Buonaparte took the savants 
with him to Egypt; the Description de V&gypte was the first book 
on Egyptian archaeology, for the seventeenth century aberrations 
of the Jesuit Kircher can hardly be taken seriously. Then in the 
early nineteenth century improv'ed taste led collectors and stu- 
dents, under the influence of Winckelmann, to Greece, and when 
Lord Elgin brought back to London the marbles of the Parthe- 
non, the foundations of modern Greek archaeology were laid 
Roman and Etruscan accretions were sloughed off gradually, and 
by the ’sixties Greek art was fully appreciated for itself. The 
work of Champollion unlocked the key of Egyptian lore. The 
museums of Europe were filled with Egyptian sculpture and other 
objects, brought back by Salt, Belzoni and others. Champollion 
himself led the first really scientific Egyptological expedition : the 
work of Rosellini was followed by that of the great Prussian 
expedition of the 'forties under Lepsius, which contributed to 
make the Berlin Museum one of the most up-to-date in Egyptian 
matters at that time Then came the work of Botta and Layard 
in Assyria, and the bulls of Nineveh and Khorsabad were set up 
in the halls of the new British Museum and under the vaults of 
the Louvre. This was the first modern excavation, to be soon 
followed by that of Mariette in Egypt, the results of which were 
to fill the new Viceregal Museum at Cairo. Mariette inaugurated 
a new system in Egypt, by which none was allowed to excavate 
but he. This monopoly persisted from the middle ’fifties to the 
early ’eighties, when after the British occupation a liberal policy 
allowed the Egypt Exploration Society to begin its work, under 
Naville and Petrie, which still successfully continues, though its 
activity seems likely to be hampered by the present restrictions, 
which though incorrectly described as a partial return to the 
system of Mariette, yet deprive the excavating societies of the 
full legitimate fruits of their labours, which for forty years had 
been divided amicably and justly on the half-and-half principle 
between them and the Cairo Museum. Mariette’s system has 
not been completely imitated elsewhere, but Italy presents the 
nearest approach to it, for there no foreigner may dig: a curious 
piece of strictness, Greece has followed a different policy. 
There the help of learned and rich foreign societies has been 
welcomed, although the objects found by them have mostly been 
required to stay in the country. This is not felt to be such a 
grievance as is the present restrictive action of Egypt after ex- 
perience of the more liberal Egyptian policy, which will always be 
associated with the honoured name of Maspero. Traq follows a 
sensible policy, which reserves to Baghdad all objects of real 
outstanding importance and value while liberally giving to the 
excavating museums or learned bodies duplicates and all objects 
the conservation of which is beyond the powers of the nascent 
Baghdad Museum. 

The modern epoch of archaeology the world over begins with 
the inception of the work of the Egypt Exploration Fund in 1883 
Its dawn had been heralded by the enthusiastic and brilliantly 
successful work of Schliemann at Mycenae in 1875, which re- 
vealed — after Biliotti’s tomb-digging at Rhodes (to the cost of 
which Ruskin contributed) in 1871 — the first known relics of pre- 
historic Greece, the first found remains of the Minoan civilization. 
But Schliemann was an unscientific digger, as he showed at Troy. 
It was reserved for Petrie in Egypt to inaugurate the new system 
of careful excavation, recording and speedy publication which has 
always been characteristic of his work, whether for the Egypt 
Exploration Fund or for his own later organization, the Egyptian 
Research Account, which he called the British School of Archae- 
ology in Egypt, a name that has survived, though it is not a British 
School of Archaeology in the same official sense as the schools at 
Athens and at Rome. For forty years he has laboured, to find 
himself at the last unable to agree with the new regulations, 
obliged to dig just beyond the borders of Egypt, in Palestine. 
His way of work, which is simply the way of common-sense tinc- 
tured by certain idiosyncracies, has inspired, with modifications 
and improvements, that of all other excavators since. 


In Egypt during the forty-five years that have elapsed since 
1883, de Morgan has discovered the predynastic age and Petrie 
has given it its chronology; and Petrie excavated the tombs of 
the earliest Egyptian kings scientifically, Naville has excavated 
Bubastis, the temples of Dair al-bahri and the Osireion at Abydos; 
and both he and Petrie considered that they had settled the ques- 
tion of the route of the Israelites though this is by no means 
considered so certain now A list of the names of all the other 
international workers in this field would be too long even if only 
the protagonists were enumerated. De Morgan was even more 
distinguished by his work in Persia, and in Babylonia de Sarzec 
was the first to take up for France the mantle of Botta with 
his discoveries at Telloh of the Sumerian antiquities that are now 
the glory of the Louvre. And now the Germans, Koldewey and 
Andrae, with their work at Babylon and Assur, and the English- 
men Langdon and Woolley, for Oxford-Chicago and London-Phila- 
delphia respectively at Kish and Ur, have made far-reaching 
discoveries In Syria Hogarth inaugurated the excavation at Hit- 
titc Carcheniish for the British Museum of which political con- 
ditions have prevented the continuance Montet for France 
has revealed an astonishing Egyptian colonial settlement at 
Byblos (Jebail) in Phoenicia, dating back to 3000 bc In Ana- 
tolia, Hittite finds at Boghaz Kyoi and Cappadocian at Kul 
Tepe, Dorpfeld’s work at Troy, the Americans at Sardis, Ramsay’s 
journeys throughout Anatolia and Hogarth's excavation at Ephe- 
sus have been outstanding events And in Crete the great excava- 
tion of Knossos by Sir Arthur Evans, and those of Phaistos and 
Hagia Triada by the Italians, have been epoch-making In Greece 
Itself the German work at Olympia and Tiryns, the French at 
Delos, the British at Sparta have been achievements of the great 
archaeological schools at Athens. In the other work done in 
Greece Americans have taken a leading part, and the Greeks have 
been by no means behindhand, especially in Crete (Xanthoudi- 
des). In Sicily (Orsi) and Malta (Zammit), important work has 
been done, and in Italy the labours of Boni and Lanciani at Rome 
and the continued excavation of Pompeii are w'orld famous. In 
Northern Africa the French have efficiently explored such mighty 
remains of Roman dominion as Timgad, and the Italians 
arc undertaking the excavation of Leptis Magna At Constanti- 
nople the excavation of the Hippodrome has been started All 
over Central Europe the labours of hundreds of archaeologists, 
German, Swiss, Austrian, Russian, Serbian, have revealed the 
Danubian, “Black Earth,” Hallstatt and La Tene cultures; in 
Northern Europe those of men like Montclius in Sweden and 
Shetelig in Norway and many others have continued to tell us 
an enormous amount of the Stone, Bronze and Iron Age cultures 
of Scandinavia. In France prehistoric archaeology has taken the 
first place, and there the name of the Abbe Breuil is the most 
honoured. All know something of the story of the discovery and 
excavation of the caves of the Dordogne in France and those of 
Northern Spain, such as Altamira, which have given us such aston- 
ishing revelations of the most primitive human civilization in the 
West. Of British excavation such work as that at Silchester on a 
Roman site, of Sarum on a mediaeval one, the discovery of the 
Traprain hoard of Roman plate in Scotland, the recent use of 
the aeroplane to discover ancient traces on Salisbury Plain, and 
many another important archaeological event might bc mentioned. 

Passing eastward, we have modern discoveries of the most 
important nature in the Caucasian region by Rus.sian archaeolo- 
gists, and Sir Aurel Stein’s epoch-making campaigns in Chinese 
Turkistan, that have connected up Chinese with classical civiliza- 
tion, followed by the German Lecoq; Prof. Pelliot’s studies of 
Chinese archaeology; and the discoveries of the T’ang tombs (c. 
700 A.D.) with their coloured pottery figures of guards, servants, 
horses and demons which are now such a feature of our museums. 
And the Swedes have now found the poetry of prehistoric China, 
while Japanese archaeologists (Umehara) have successfully exca- 
vated the tombs of ancient Korean kings. Finally, and with the 
exception of the latest finds at Ur, the newest of all, and certainly 
by far the most surprising of all, is the discovery by Sir John 
Marshall of the early bronze age “Indo-Sumerian” culture of the 
Punjab and Sind, with its undeniable connection with early Baby- 
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Ionia c. 2500 bc The excavation of Taxila, interesting in itself, 
belongs to the historic period 

American archaeology is well illustrated by the work on the 
Maya cities of Yucatan and Guatemala, now followed by a British 
Museum expedition in British Honduras. And the discoveries of 
early culture on the coast of Ecuador and Peru show how much 
may yet be recovered from the land of the Inca. 

Space fails in which to say more of the history of excavation. 
And it must be remembered that besides the publication of all this 
field-work, the study-work of the Egyptologists, the Assyriolo- 
gists, the Sanskritists and the Sinologists has gone on, ever increas- 
ing the sum-total of our knowledge of the ancient peoples of the 
world. 

The Future. — If one asks to what end all this labour, it 
can be replied that no labour is in vain which teaches us what our 
forerunners and culture-ancestors did in the world To know 
the past is to be better equipped to deal with the question of our 
civilization in the present and in the future. We have seen what 
additions to our knowledge have already been made: what of the 
future in archaeology? New realms have opened to us undreamt 
of before in prehistoric (keece, in Egypt, in Turkestan, in Cen- 
tral Europe and in America. New realms are opening in Anatolia, 
Syria, China, India and possibly even in Africa, where though 
Zimbabwe may be mediaeval, there are in the region east and 
north of the Great Lakes probable fields of far older human 
activity. The possibilities of Egypt may be nearly exhausted by 
the intensive work of half-a-century, though the tomb of Tut- 
•ankhamun has shown us that she stilt has surprises for us. Meso- 
potamia and India are comparatively untouched, and we are now 
going forward on the full tide of their new excavation with the 
modern methods practised long in Greece and Egypt but as yet 
poorly represented further east. It is there that the earliest revo- 
lutionary discoveries may be expected. The other fields open out 
beyond them a vista of undreamt possibilities. “Regions Caesar 
never knew, our posterity shall sway.” But much depends on the 
intelligent co-operation of governments A narrow policy of mere 
acquisitiveness, nominally for the national museums, really be- 
cause politicians and ofticials, especially in the newly enfranchised 
countries of the East, have a vague idea that these things arc 
“valuable property,” will defeat its own object. For the nations 
that have developed archaeological work such as Britain, France, 
Germany, Scandinavia, America, Greece and Italy, and have 
the money (especially Ameiica) with which to carry it out 
efficiently, cannot be expected to do so if they are not permitted to 
possess a fair share of the results, not only for study, but to keep 
m return for their expenditure of money and toil. Italy does not 
permit foreign excavation on her sod, so that there is no question 
there of foreign workers being badly treated by not being per- 
mitted to possess a fair proportion of their finds. Also in the past 
foreign museums have been well provided with the spoils of Italy. 
But work in the East will be seriously hampered unless the owner- 
nations realize that the excavator-nations .should be generously, 
not par.simoniously treated in this matter. After all, the past of 
Greece or of Egypt is not, as their schoolmasters and politicians 
seem to think, exclusively the concern of Greece and Egypt : it is 
the concern of the whole civilized world, which equally with 
modern Greece is the heir of ancient Greece, far more than mod- 
ern Egypt is the heir of ancient Egypt. 

In England and America the tradition is that work of this kind 
should be carried on almost exclusively by private subscription 
(whether of the universities or of societies of private persons), 
except in England in so far as it is the work of the national 
museums. The British Government also contributes a small sub- 
sidy to the British Archaeological Schools at Rome and Athens. 
It is to be hoped that the newly founded school at Jerusalem 
(working now in collaboration with the old established Palestine 
Exploration Fund) will shortly justify a renewed official contri- 
bution to its funds, if it receives sufficient private support. But 
the sum-total of this official help is very much less than that 
afforded by some other nations, and despite the pressure of taxa- 
tion, it is devoutly to be hoped that it may be found possible in 
the future to increase it. For, after all, archaeological exploration 
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is not very expensive work on the whole ; and it i«? a sound invest- 
ment for a great nation to show that it has enlightened views as 
to the educational value of work of this kind, and is de.sirous of 
showing that it has officially and as a nation an appreciation of 
aesthetic and historical as well as of mere mechanical knowledge, 
that, in fact, it is really civilized and not merely barbarous 

Bihliography. — A. Lucas, Annent Egyptian Materials (London, 
1926) , Antiques, their Restoration and Preservation (ibid , 1924) , W. 
M. F. Petrie, Art and Crafts of Ancient Egypt (ibid , 1910) ; Methods 
and Aims in Archaeology (ibid, 1904) , Petrie, Hall and others. How 
to Observe in Archaeology (British Museum, 1920) , A Scott, H J. 
Plenderleith, The Cleaning and Restoration of Museum Exhibits 
(Stationery Office, 1926) , F. Rathgen, Die Konservirung von Alter- 
tumsfnnden (Berlin, 1898). 

It IS impossible to give even a selected list of principal archaeological 
works, so large is the literature of the subject the chief arc the pub- 
lications of the various learned societies, such as the Hellenic Society, 
the Egypt Exploration Society, British Schools of Archaeology at 
Athens and in Egypt, and the Palestine Exploration Fund; of the 
museums such as the British Museum and Philadelphia Museum 
(Excavations at Ur), the Service des Antiquith of Egypt and the 
Government of India Archaeological Service; and of private or sub- 
sidized investigators like Sir Arthur Evans or Sir Aurel Stein. 

(H. R. H ) 

1. STONE AGE 

Although no fixed chronological epoch in world-history is under- 
stood by the words stone age, the term has the same connotation 
in the hi.story of Asia as in that of Africa It denotes the condi- 
tion of a people or an ethnic unit unacquainted with the working 
of metal Thus stone of various kinds is used as the material from 
which cutting implements and weapons arc manufactured. It is 
the stone age of mm’s development in his appreciation and use 
of the materials by which he finds himself surrounded. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the stone age of some peoples is far behind 
them, while, with others, their present development indicates 
that their stone age ended but yesterday. 

PALAEOLITHIC 

In 1836 Chnslien Thomsen suggested that human history 
could be divided into three main stages . the" first during which 
metal was unknown and all tools, weapons, etc , were made of 
wood, stone, bone, antlers or ivory; a second when the smelt- 
ing of copper and the hardening effect produced by alloying 
it with tin (that is the manufacture of bronze) had been discov- 
ered and was pracii.sed, and finally the third when mankind had 
learned to prepare and work iron for all purposes. 

We are here concerned with the earliest of these stages, gener- 
ally known as the stone age, which is divided into a “dawn” or 
colithic period, the old stone age (palaeolithic), the transitional 
(mesolithic), and the new stone age, or neolithic period. 

In palaeolithic times men fashioned their stone tools exclusively 
by a chipping technique The climatic conditions, too, were very 
dissimilar from those obtaining to-day, for this period coincided 
with the great ice age and geologically with Quaternary times 
The mesolithic period commences with a complete change in 
climatic conditions and is intermediate between the end of the 
old stone age and the beginning of the new stone age, when agri- 
culture, the domestiiation of animals and pottery making, had be- 
gun to be understood, and when tools were often manufactured 
by a grinding and polishing technique. 

The following technical terms may be defined thus: — 

Artefact: Any object fashioned by man. 

Industry: An assemblage of artefacts at a given locality and 
of the same age. 

Culture: The sum of the activities of the people as shown 
by their industries and other discoverable char- 
acteristics. 

Excavation and typological study have shown that the palaeo- 
lithic period can be subdivided, there resulting a chronological 
sequence of cultures which show the different phases, through 
which mankind has passed This sequence is obtained by studying 
the stratigraphy (q.v.) found in a large number of cave and rock 
shelter habitations. Naturally the cultures do not all occur uni- 
versally. The best known sequence is that observed in western 
Europe, especially in France; it is called the Archaeological Record 
and can be tabulated as over: — 
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Culture:,. 

Magdalenian 

Derivations of 
Names. 

La Madeleine, a rock 
shelter near Lea 
Eyziet> (Dordogne). 

Solutrean 

A rock shelter at 
Solutre near Macon. 

Aurignacian 

A cave at Aurignac 
in the Pyrenees, 
now quarried away. 

^Mou'^tcrian 

.\ rock shelter at 
J.e Moustier (Dor- 
dogne). 

Micoquean 

La Micoque, a rock 
slulter m*ar Les 
]')yzio3 ( 1 lordogne) . 

A( lieu loan 

Gravel pits at St 
Achcul, Amiens. 

Che Ilean 

Pro( hellean 

Gravel pits at Chel- 
les-sur-Marne. 


Palaeolithic 

Period 


Upper 

Palaeolithic 


Middle 

Palaeolithic 


Lower 

Palaeolithic 


Each of the cultures can be further divided into a number of 
stages partly on stratigraphical and partly on ty|X)logical grounds 
These smaller divnsions, however, need not concern us further. 

As to the climatic conditions prevailing during Quaternary 
times, whose effect on the contemporary cultures was profound, 
towards the end of the Tertiary period the climate of western 
Europe gradually became cold and a glacial period set in. There 
followed a succession of glacial maxima with warm intervals be- 
tween The number of these maxima is in dispute. Some authori- 
ties claim that there were two (Bayer), others three (Boule), and 
the more orthodox school four (following Penck and Obermaicr). 
The latter have named the glaciations after four little rivers in the 
Alps. Gunz (the earliest), Mindel, Riss and Wurm. The inter- 
vening warm periods are called Giinz-Mindel, Mindel-Riss and 
Riss- Wurm respectively. After the last glaciation the tempera- 
ture rose but then -fell again, though not far enough to constitute 
a glacial epoch except in the north This is known as the Buhl 
oscillation From Buhl times onwards the climate definitely amel- 
iorated Even during the glacial maxima Europe was not entirely 
covered by ice sheets and the mean annual temperature was prob- 
ably only a few degrees lower than at present. But near mountain 
masses existing glaciers were very large and swept out into the 
plains in .such districts as southern and eastern France, while in 
northern England veritable ice sheets existed and huge glaciers 
flowed down the eastern side of the country reaching nearly as 
far as the Thames. Naturally these great changes in climate af- 
fected the plant and animal life of Europe. For example, during a 
glacial maxima reindeer abounded and red deer were very rare; 
during an interglacial period the opposite was the case. 

The correlation of the archaeological and geological records is 
naturally controversial The Magdalenian culture, however, is 
clearly post-Wurm, as at bchweizerbild, near Schaffhausen ; Mag- 
dalenian industries have been found in a deposit resting on a glacial 
moraine of Wiirmian age The bolutrean and Aurignacian cultures 
seem to be connected with some later phase of the Wiirm glacia- 
tion and the Mousterian in some areas with an early phase of 
Wiirm, in others as early as a late phase of the Riss glaciation 
On stratigraphical grounds the Acheulean and Chellean cultures 
precede the Mousterian. From a study of the animal bones found 
as.sociated wath these cultures it seems that the former occurred 
while moderate or cool conditions prevailed, while the latter, ap- 
parently covering a long period of time, existed under various 
climatic conditions. 

Lower Palaeolithic Cultures. — The distribution of lower 
palaeolithic industries is nearly world-wide It is therefore possi- 
ble that in them we are dealing with one of the main features of 
human development. Naturally the age in time of the cultures is 
not the same in widely separated regions. We do not know exactly 
where the cradle of the cultures was They apparently reached 
Europe from north Africa and arc found all over the western 
part of the continent and in the British Isles up to somewhere 


about the latitude of Hull. Coups de poing, the pear-shaped 
chipped stone tools typical of these cultures, are frequently found 
in the gravels of many English rivers, especially in East Anglia. 
They are common in the valley of the Hampshire Avon and in the 
gravels of the upper terraces of the Thames valley, and have been 
found in the older gravels of the Severn in Gloucestershire. In 
France their classic place of origin is the Somme valley, whence 
they were discovered in the middle of the last century by Boucher 
de Perthes, and after an investigation in 1850 by Prestwich and 
Evans were accepted as contemporary with the gravels in which 
they were found. Prcchellean implements, tools similar to but 
rougher than those of the succeeding cultures, are found in the 
upiaer gravels of the Somme valley, but one of the best places for 
finding industries of this description is in the Cromer forest bed at 
Cromer. Here they consist mainly of large irregular flakes. Many 
such flakes have been washed out of the deposit and can be readily 
picked up at low tide from the pebble sheets which are then ex- 
posed on the beach. True Chellean industries yield many rough 
coups de poing, as well as rude borers and scrapers. 

The animal remains most typically associated with them are 
those of a warmth-loving fauna, which includes Mnehairodus 
neogaeiis (the sabre-toothed tiger), Hippopotamus amphibius, 
Elephas anttquus and Rhinoceros mcrckti. The vegetable re- 
mains include those of the fig tree and canary laurel; the mol- 
luscs those of Corbicida fliimmalis. In Acheulean industries the 
coups de poing are better made and an oval form known as the 
ovate develops Also the “h” twist along the sides of the tools 
is found (Funts, qv). The fauna is a mixed warmth and cold 
loving one, indicating that a cool climate prevailed It includes 
the Chellean fauna without the sabre-toothed tiger but with the 
addition of the Elephas pnmigenius (mammoth). Rhinoceros 
tichorhinus (woolly rhinoceros), etc. The Acheulean culture is 
quite evidently an autochthonous development from the Chellean 
in western Europe. At La Micoque small slender coups de poing 
occur, sometimes showing a large flake surface on the under side; 
though reindeer bones are not found in association, cold condi- 
tions had set in and industries of this type are probably due to 
influences from the approaching Mousterian culture. 

So far no skeletons have been discovered that can be ascribed 
with certainty to the lower palaeolithic cultures 

The famous Piltdown skull cannot unfortunately be dated ex- 
actly, although in all probability it is of early Pleistocene age and 
would therefore be Prcchellean The equally well known Heidel- 
berg jaw, found in the Mauer sands, is probably of the same age 
in time, but it must be connected on anatomical grounds with an 
early appearance of middle palaeolithic man. 

The Middle Palaeolithic Culture. — The middle palaeolithic 
period Is occupied only by the Mousterian culture which was 
brought into western Europe by the Neanderthal race, so named 
from a small valley near Dusseldorf, where a skull of peculiar 
type was found in 1856 which resembles several other skulls since 
discovered in association with Mousterian industries. 

The Mousterian indu.stries were first recognized in the PTench 
caves and occur there stratigraphically above the Acheulean. 
They are found associated with an Arctic fauna including Cervus 
tarandns (reindeer), Elephas primigenius (mammoth), Canis 
lagopits. L., etc. This epoch must then have coincided with the 
on-coming of a glacial period, and there is evidence to show that 
this was the last of the great glacial maxima. In central Europe 
where lower palaeolithic tools are rare their place is taken by what 
appear to be early prototypes of typical Mousterian tools, asso- 
ciated with a warmth-loving fauna such as is found with Chellean 
industries in France, This early Mousterian also occurs in one 
or two instances in England, in Belgium and in northern France 
at Montieres, where it replaces the Acheulean. It would seem 
probable, then, that so far as western Europe is concerned, the 
Neanderthal folk arrived from central Europe, introducing the 
Mousterian culture. By the time the Dordogne district of France 
was reached the last glacial maximum was approaching. Whether 
the Mousterian culture developed in central Europe or was evolved 
still earlier elsewhere, merely sojourning for a time in central 
Europe until driven to migrate by the approach of cold condi- 
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tions, is not yet known. Its distribution is very wide, though per- 
haps not quite as extensive as that of the lower palaeolithic cul- 
tures. Typical industries have been found in Britain, France, 
Spain, north Africa, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Jugoslavia, Crimea, Siberia and perhaps China, 
Asia Minor and Palestine 

Typical tools found in Mousterian industries are the side- 
scraper, the point, the levallois flake and tortoise core. As regards 
technique the tools are made from flakes, there being as a rule a 
faceted platform, and the secondary working edge shows “re- 
solved’’ flaking (Flints, qv) In the case of the point, both 
edges are so trimmed that they intersect and form a sharp tip. 
The levallois flake is oval and its upper side boldly flaked to form 
a flat surface, the edges often being made even and sharp by some 
“resolved” flaking 

The Mousterian culture in France is subdivided into three 
stages In the industries belonging to the earliest we find many 
reminders of the former Acheulean industries, there being a num- 
bers of coups de poing, though generally small in size, neatly made 
and often triangular or slightly heart-shaped. In mid-Mousterian 
times the coups de poing become rare and the tools though them- 
selves well made exhibit but few types In upper Mousterian times 
the coups de poing cease, and we find for the most part only a 
monotonous series of small neatly made side-scrapers and points. 

A fact of extraordinary interest is the occurrence as early as 
Mousterian times of ceremonial burial, which shows that the 
Mousterian must have had some definite ideas about death At 
La Chapellc-aux-Saints a skeleton was found by itself in a small 
cave buried in a carefully prepared trench together with beauti- 
fully made implements No trace of any habitation was found at 
the site This would clearly seem to indicate a careful burial But 
at La Ferrassie the remains of a child were found in a trench be- 
low a large rock artificially placed there, the surface of the rock 
itself being covered with carefully made cup markings, which 
must not be confused with cup and ring markings. 

The skeletons of Mousterian man exhibit di.slinctive character- 
istics. The skull have great beetling brows, the eyebrow ridges 
expand beyond the limits of the side of the head, the forehead is 
receding, the upper lip is long and the jaw is projecting and chin 
less. The thighs are curved and the arms long It is questionable 
how far speech was possible, and casts of the inside of the skull 
exhibit a very sim[)Ie form of brain. What has been said then as 
regards ceremonial burial becomes still more interesting. The 
more important Mousterian fiunian remains are, a skull cap at 
Neanderthal, two skeletons at Spy (Belgium), a skeleton at La 
Chapelle-aux-Saints (Correze, France), a skull at La Quma (Char- 
elite, France), and recently a skull at Galilee, Palestine, and the 
skull of the child at Gibraltar, the discovery of which helps to 
substantiate the find of a Neanderthal-like skull made there long 
ago, the exact details of which were lost 

Upper Palaeolithic Cultures. — Three different cultures, the 
Aurignacian, the Solutrean and the Magdalenian, occupy the up- 
per palaeolithic period. They were brought into Europe by neo- 
anthropic man, a being quite diflerent in appearance from and far 
more advanced than his Neanderthal predecessor who arrived 
apparently from the south, and spread over the whole of Europe 
and in Great Britain, as far north as Derbyshire, coming perhaps 
from somewhere in north Africa where, at any rate, rich indus- 
tries, generally called Capsian from the type station at Gafsa in 
Tunis, have been found along the northern margin of the contin- 
ent. This area, at any rate, seems to have been the jumping off 
ground from which the new people entered Europe, The wealth 
and variety of the tools found in upper palaeolithic industries is 
astonishing and e.xamples of most of the tool families occur Tools 
made from bone, horn, antler and ivory appear for the first lime 
and are especially common in Magdalenian industries, a number 
of types being confined to this period. 

Aurignacian times appear to be just subsequent to the last gla- 
cial maxima of the great ice age, but cannot be dissociated troni 
the glacial period The fauna found with the industries remains 
cold-loving and the Pleistocene species still survive. The climatic 
conditions indicated by this fauna which includes the Cervus ta- 
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randus (reindeer), Elephas primif’enius (mammoth), Rhinoceros 
tichorhmus (woolly rhinoceros), Canis lagoptis (Arctic fox), Bos 
prisons (bison), Cervus elaphus (stag), Unus arc fas (brown bear), 
Ursus spelaeus (cave bear), etc, continued with smaller varia- 
tions throughout upper palaeolithic times, the reindeer being es- 
pecially prominent in Magdalenian times, which are therefore 
often known as the “reindeer age.” 

Aurignacian Culture. — On grounds of stratigraphy {qv.) 
and typology {q.v ) the Aurignacian period can be subdivided 
into five stages or more simply into an earlier middle and later 
phase. Tools belonging to the earliest phase appear in the latest 
Mousterian industries in the Dordogne The older culture, how- 
ev'er, is soon replaced by that of the new and develops in France 
into the rich middle Aurignacian, the tools of which often show 
a wonderful fluting technique difficult to copy even to-day. The 
last phase in France does not seem to be derived from this mid- 
dle Aurignacian and may be due to a fresh migration perhaps from 
north Africa. Finally the Aurignacian culture was submerged by 
(he Solutrean incursion, except m areas not reached by the new 
folk, where therefore the Aurignacians continued to develop undis- 
turbed, such as in western Europe, the Pyrenees, the western 
foothills of the Alps, and England, though here in the south-west- 
ern and eastern regions a Solutrean influence, at any rate, seems 
to have been felt. 

The tools of this period arc quite unlike the Mousterian ones. 
Gone arc the endless side-scrapers with “resolved” chipping In- 
stead we have beautifully made end-scrapers, keeled or otherwise, 
in which percussion flakes rise fanwise to a central point Burins 
(qv) are numerous, and points having a sh.irp working edge and 
blunted back appear and develop Sometimes there are double 
tools, a graver at one end and an end-scraper at the other, and 
also some bone tools among whiih the bono point with a split 
base is common in middle Aurignacian industries. 

Ceremonial burial is known, the bodies being often buried in 
red ochre with beautifully made implements as well as ornaments 
and necklace.*;, sometimes made from sea shells, which must have 
been imported from a considerable distance The skeletons are of 
more than one type, denoting either an intermixture of races or 
the development in situ in Europe or elsewhere ol variations of 
I he original stock. These variations, all covered by the generalized 
term “neoanthropic race” include Cro-Magnon man, Combe- 
Caijelle man and perhaps, too, the Grimaldi “infants,” an old 
woman and young man, who are said to possess some negroid 
characteristics. They resemble modern man in many ways, and 
the characteristics especially associated with Neanderthal have 
disappeared. 

Solutrean Culture. — This culture has been divided into a 
proto, lower and upper Solutrean stage. The Solutreans seem to 
have been small in number who, through the invention of a type 
of slender javelin head, known from its shape as the laurel leaf, 
and made possible by the discovery of a pressure technique for 
flint flaking (Flints, q v ), dominated for a time large parts of 
western Europe They originated probably in Hungary and may 
perhaps be a hybrid product of Neanderthal and Aurignacian man. 
They seemed to have swept through central Europe into France. 
Traces of their influence can be noted in eastern and southwestern 
England. They appear as far west as Cantabria in north Spain, 
are not found around the Mediterranean nor in Palestine, and it 
is difficult to connect the laurel leaves found in certain African in- 
dustries with the true Solutrean culture. The laurel leaf therefore 
must not be taken as typical of Solutrean industries only. In up- 
per Solutrean times a certain type of tool, the shoulder point, 
dcvelo|x?d by late Aurignacian man, reappears modified often by 
the peculiar pressure technique emiiloyed by Solutrean man 
These herald the end and the Solutreans seem to have rapidly dis- 
appeared, their place being retaken by the folk of the earlier stock 
who, however, had developed considerably in the interval Solu- 
trean times must bt considered as a sort of parenthesis in an evo- 
lutionary sequence from the early Aurignacian to the late Mag- 
dalenian. 

V'ery few burials of undoubtedly Solutrean man liav’e been 
made known. As has been .suggested the Aurignacians probably 
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continued to exist throughout the period and it is difficult in any 
one case to be sure that we are really dealing with a specimen be- 
longing to the invading and dominating people. An interesting 
burial, however, has been discovered at Klause in Bavaria where 
a Solutrean skeleton was buried in red ochre which probably indi- 
cates a ceremonial burial. 

Magdalenian Culture. — The Magdalenian culture appears to 
have been mainly evolved in France, whence it spread far and wide, 
although there is very little evidence in .such areas as Great Britain 
and Moravia for any replacement on a large scale of the Aurig- 
nacian inhabitants by Magdalenian folk themselves. As has been 
stated the Magdalenian culture is definitely post-glacial. Tools 
made from bone, horn, antler and ivory appear throughout upper 
palaeolithic times and in Magdalenian industries are most numer- 
ous and most beautifully made. The skill in bone working of these 
Iieople is indicated by their beautiful tine-eyed needles. In this 
culture, too, prehistoric art, first noticed in Aurignacian times, 
reached its highest development. A six-fold division of the Mag- 
dalenian culture has been rendered possible by a stratigraphical 
and typological study of the industries, certain bone tools being 
utilized as type fossils. Lance-heads are u.sed for this purpose in 
the earlier, harpoons in the later stages. Flint implements, too, 
abound and arc beautifully made, although the perfection and vig- 
our of middle Aurignacian workmanship is hardly again attained 
At the end of the Magdalenian times <;ertain Aurignacian types 
of tools reappear, at first in the Pyrenees district and later in the 
Dordogne. This would seem due to the arriv'al of the Azilian cul- 
tures belonging to the mesolithic period, which were, in all prob- 
ability, themselves a late development from the basic Capsian 
stock. 

The “Home” Art. — An engraving on a flat piece of bone was 
found in the cave Chaffaud at Sevigne (Vienne, France) as long 
ago as 1834, though its great antiquity was not then recognized. 
During extensive diggings in the Dordogne in the 6o’s undertaken 
by M. Lartet in association with Mr. Christy, however, a rich col- 
lection of decorated objects was discovered. Their age is unques- 
tionable as the decorated objects are found associated with datable 
tools and the remains of a Quaternary fauna. 

It was formerly stated on psychological grounds that sculpture 
must precede line engraving. But though sculpture is at first com- 
moner than engraving, the latter is found from the earliest times 

It is doubtful whether Solutrean man practi.scd any form of art, 
unless he was in contact with and influenced by the folk among 
whom he had penetrated, for little trace of it is found in Solutrean 
times The “home” art is therefore divided into an Aurignacian 
and Magdalenian cycle. In the former the art is still crude 
though vigorous. Especially to be noted are the famous sculp- 
tures repre.senting human beings, generally known as “Venuses,” 
found at Brassempouy (Landes), at Mentone, at Willendorf 
(lower Austria), at Unter Wisternitz (Moravia) and elsewhere. 
Other human figures in high relief come from Laussel. (Les Eyzies, 
Dordogne), one e.xample depicts a steatopygous woman with a 
bison's horn raised aloft in her right hand. An engraving of a 
horse on a fragment of bone has been found in an Aurignacian in- 
dustry at the cave of Hornos de la Pena (Cantabria), Painting, 
as might be expected, is rarely preserved in the “home” art, but 
at Sergeac (St. Leon, Dordogne^ human hands were found painted 
in red on a piece of rock with a late Aurignacian industry. 

In Magdalenian times the “home” art flourished exceedingly, 
and hundreds of sculptures, reliefs, bone .silhouettes and engrav- 
ings, representing animals, as well as geometric jiatterns have been 
discovered. Frequently tools, such as spear-throwers, spatulae, 
etc., were decorated. Painting, too, has been noted but is naturally 
but rarely preserved. 

The Magdalenian culture was in a stage of rapid evolution, and 
great developments, therefore, took place in the styles and tech- 
nique of the art Not only can an improvement and an increased 
skill in the use of the burin be noted, but also certain types of geo- 
metric patterns, etc , are made only at certain times. 

The “home” art can therefore be utilized by the prehistorian 
in subdividing the Magdalenian period, with results which agree 
in a remarkable way with those obtained from analysis of the in- 


dustries. In the course of the evolution of the art the increase in 
the conventionalization of animal figures depicted is interesting, 
and a study of the conventionalizations themselves forms an im- 
portant investigation Series can be found starting with natural- 
istic representations of the animals and finishing with what ap- 
pear to be mere patterns derived from them Besides these 
“schematic” figures there are sometimes found what might be 
called “suggestion pictures.” For example, in one case a herd of 
reindeer is depicted on a fragment of bone, but the first three 
and the last animals alone are reasonably well drawn, while be- 
tween them are merely a number of engraved lines representing 
a forest of antlers. 

The distribution of the “home” art in Magdalenian times is not 
perhaps quite so wide as it was in earlier Aurignacian days. This 
is to be expected; the Magdalenian culture was essentially a 
western European, not to say a French product. In western Eu- 
rope itself we find the Magdalenian “home” art commonly in the 
Dordogne, in the Pyrenees, and in Cantabria. Eastwards it occurs 
in the Jura and its influence can perhaps be traced in Moravia, 
but the culture to which the art there belongs appears to be an 
autochthonous development of the Aurignacian, contemporary 
with the Magdalenian of France. “Home” art has been rarely 
found in England; the best known specimen is a poorly drawn fig- 
ure of a horse which was found long ago at Cresswcll Crags in 
Derby.shire. 

The motives for this “home” art were probably many and va- 
ried. In some instances no doubt pure decoration was the reason; 
in other cases it may have been due to a desire for sclf-cxprcssion 
among what undoubtedly must have been an artistic people. Again 
the artist may have wanted to make sketches from nature, to be 
elaborated later into cave masterpieces. Undoubtedly, too, the 
drawings were often made as amulets or to ensure efficacy to 
weapons thus decorated This is in accord with what is often 
found among modern primitive peoples. A certain amount of evi- 
dence exists to show that something in the nature of art schools 
must have been in existence. At a “home” like La Madeleine, for 
instance, only well made drawings and sculptures occur, but at Les 
Eyzies thousands of fragments of bone have been found, covered 
with attempts at drawing such as beginners would make 

The Cave Art. — It was in 1879 that the marquis de Sautuola 
and his little daughter, aged 5, went up to the cave of Altamira 
near the village of Santillana del Mar (Cantabria). The cave had 
been recently discovered while digging out the quarry m the course 
of a hunt and the marquis hoped by excavating in the floor of the 
vestibule to discover some bones and stone implements He busied 
himself in this occupation while his daughter, becoming bored, 
walked about with a c.indlc amusing herself. The ceiling is very 
low but owing to her small size .she was, unlike her father, able to 
stand upright. Happening to look upwards she caught sight of 
one of the bison belonging to the now famous frieze, and called 
out to her father, “Toros ! Toros Vic, bulls ' bulls ' The marquis 
came to examine the spot and thus were the famous Altamira 
frescoes discovered. At first they were not accepted as prehistoric 
by the scientific world, and it was only in 1895 that evidence from 
La Mouthe finally convinced the sceptics La Mouthe is a cave 
not far from Les Eyzies and con.sists of a large vestibule, formerly 
inhabited by prehistoric man, from the back of which a passage 
opens leading to corridors and chambers with engraved and 
painted walls. The entrance to this passage, however, was filled 
with archaeological depo.sits, the upper layers containing a Mag- 
dalenian industry, and it was not discovered or made passable for 
a human being until excavation had taken place. No one then had 
entered the decorated corridors behind since Magdalenian times. 
Since 1895 numerous painted and engraved caves have been dis- 
covered in the Dordogne, in Correze, in the central districts of the 
Pyrenees, and in Cantabria. A similar art occurs in south Spain, 
in the districts of Malaga and Ronda; there is also a site in the 
“heel” of Italy and one or two in Provence Up to date no palaeo- 
lithic cave paintings have been discovered in Great Britain. 

The engravings were made with sharp flint tools called burins 
{qv ), examples of which are very common in upper palaeolithic 
industries, though from their number it would seem that they can- 
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not have been exclusively used for this purpose. In one instance 
(Trois Freres) a burin was actually found lying on a projection 
from the cave wall just under an engraving of a lion. Doubtless 
when the artist had finished he laid down his tool and while sur- 
veying his work, forgot it; and there it remained for 10,000 years 
or more. 

The painting material, as a rule, consisted of mineral oxides; 
those of iron gave various shades of red, that of manganese a 
blue-black. Besides these oxides, carbonates of iron were utilized, 
giving colours ranging from yellow to dark orange, and finally 
burnt bones provided the artists with black, a more fugitive pig- 
ment than that from the mineral oxides but sufficiently perma- 
nent when not exposed to weathering action The raw colours were 
pounded and mixed with fat ; bone paint tubes and palettes have 
actually been found in the industries How the colours weie ap- 
plied is not actually known Lamps which would be necessary in 
the darkness of the caves have been found hollowed out from a 
lump of stone, though a fragment of skull was often doubtless 
utilized for this purpose The fuel was fat and the wick probably 
moss, as is the case with Eskimo lamps to-day It must be remem- 
bered that some of the caves are of great length and the paint- 
ings often occur a long way underground , the necessity for a good 
light is obvious, as without illumination it would at times not be 
at all easy ever to find the exit 

The cave paintings arc not all alike, nor of one age. They range 
in date from early Aurignacian to late Magdalenian times, though 
once again it is doubtful whether Solutrean man ever practised a 
pictorial art. A combination of the evidence obtained from strati 
graphical and ty{)ological considerations applied to the art has 
given us a chronological sequence comprising a number of differ- 
ent styles and techniques. This has been made possible by the 
finding of a large number of painted palimpsests showing a se- 
quence of different styles superimposed one upon another and by 
noting that whenever observed the sequence of (he various styles 
is always the same In this way four distinct phases, as they arc 
called, of different age and assignable to definite cultures have 
been determined. Each of these phases shows a number of differ- 
ent styles of drawing which do not differ much from one another 
in age and belong to the .same culture. They often have a limited 
geographical distribution The artistic progress was not always 
constant, and there is evidence for a considerable degeneration at 
one period. 

Phase 1. — The engravings consist of meandering parallel lines 
and poorly drawn outlined figures of animals. Except towards the 
end of the phase only two legs are represented, the animals’ bodies 
are depicted in profile, while the head is shown full face The 
same is true of the paintings with the addition that representa- 
tions of the human hand occur. Where it is a direct impress it is 
known as a positive hand; where the hand has been placed on the 
cave wall and colour applied round it so that the surface of the 
wall is coloured, except where the hand actually was, it is known 
as a negative hand. Examples of both methods are known. 

Phase 2. — ^The engravings show great progress, no longer do 
we find merely a simple outline; the figures of animals are vigor- 
ous and very true to life. All the little details like the cloven hoof 
in the ox family and so on have been carefully remembered An- 
other style especially common in Cantabria Las been recognized 
where the engraving is much finer and the whole body of the ani- 
mal is filled in with fine lines The result is perhaps a little less 
naturalistic, but none the less vigorous. The paintings, too, show 
very great improvement and two styles have been isolated, “stump 
drawing,” the shading producing an effect of relief and a tech- 
nique where the outlines of the animal figures are made by deli- 
cate punctuations. Sculpture and reliefs are also known, and 
man’s desire to obtain a figure in three dimensions is further ex- 
emplified by his habit of making use of natural bosses of stalactite 
in the caves, more or less resembling the figures of animals, and 
painting on them such necessary details as horns, nostrils, hoofs, 
etc,, so as to turn them into good representations of the animals 
desired. 

Phase 3. — The engravings exhibit a certain falling off in vigour, 
though not in skill, but the paintings show great degeneration. 
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The fine shaded paintings of phase 2 are replaced by poor effects 
in silhouette or “flat wash,” the figure being often first engraved 
and the colour applied afterwards in such a way that the “regis- 
ter” is not e.\act While the artist still took careful note of an- 
atomical details, his painting of them was by no means always 
naturalistic. 

Phase 4. — ^Thc engravings developed into fine scratchings 
which, (hough perhaps rather wooden, still show considerable ar- 
tistic merit The \ igour of the paintings lost in phase 3 is regained, 
not by a return to the former techniques, but by the use of sev- 
eral colours resulting in the well known polychrome pictures 

By finding in the industries fragments of bone engraved in the 
same style, it is possible to correlate certain styles and therefore 
phases of the cave art with definite industries and therefore cul- 
tures Again certain styles of engravings have been found cov- 
ered by deposits containing datable industries. The engravings 
must then be older than the deposit by which they are covered 
By a combination of these two methods phase i can be assigned 
to the Aurignacian period, phase 2 to the lower Magdalenian, phase 
3 to the middle Magdalenian. and phase 4 to the late Magdalenian 
cultures 

The drawings were almost certainly made for purposes of “sym- 
pathetic magic ” There are only two other possible explanations, 
namely that they were made for motives of decoration or self 
“expression ” An examination of the circumstances in the caves 
disproves these two latter Man never lived deep in the heart of 
the mountains where the paintings occur, and no trace of his in- 
dustries is there found, so decoration of the “home” can be ruled 
out. Again not only do styles belonging to different phases, and 
therefore differing considerably in age, form palimpsests, but 
sometimes styles belonging to the same phase, and therefore not 
very different in time, occur one on top of another The result is 
hardly decorative' The occurrence of (he art in obscure crannies 
difficult of access argues against the desire of expression explana- 
tion’ On the other hand “sympathetic magic” offers a reasonable 
and likely motive comparable with many of the manifestations 
of “sympathetic magic” that have been observed among modern 
primitive peoples. The underlying fundamental desire was food — 
a dire necessity in the case of a hunting people living under diffi- 
cult conditions, and practising neither agriculture nor domestica- 
tion of animals, and havung only inferior weapons, and no means 
of storing food Doubtless as with many modern primitive peoples 
pent-up emotion gave rise to ceremonial dances and the like; but 
It would appear that part of the ritual consi.sted in t.iking the 
hunter into the long cave and then showing him pictures of ani- 
mals, very often with an arrow represented in their sides, and then 
ihc sending him forth suggesting to him that he would likewise .suc- 
cessfully hunt and kill them The weirdness of the caves must 
hav’c induced a state of mind on which suggestion would work 
ea.sily, and the officiating sorcerer would induce self-confidence 
in the hunter And since in matters of the chase self-confidence is 
half the battle, the sorcerer’s rites were no doubt quite effective. 
That at any rate, in Magdalenian times, the artist-sorcerers formed 
a definite class is probable; similar changes in the phases take 
place simultaneously over wide areas, a fact which argues for 
definite schools of tradition; and further, a very interesting site 
has been discovered at Trois Freres (Montesquieu-Ari^ge, 
France), wheic there is a small chamber, with engraved walls 
which IS dominated by a .sort of pulpit, 12ft. from the ground and 
reached from behind, where no doubt the actual artist-medicine 
man-priest, stood On the blank wall to the left is a representation 
of the sorcerer him'>elf, showing a man masked with antlers of a 
stag ard the tail of an ox or horse 

Another late palaeolithic art group is found covering the walls 
of rock shelters in eastern Spain, The best known sites are at 
Cogul near Lerida and Alpera The whole appearance of this art 
IS totally different from that with which we have been dealing 
Scenes, rare in the formei , arc here common ; human beings, gen- 
erally conventionalized, are frequent; the bow and arrow is fig- 
ured Drawings ot Quaternary animals, though known are rare 
Instead of occurring in long deep mysterious c.ives the paintings 
are found on the walls of shallow rock shelters, protected from the 
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weather, as is shown by the absence of lichen growths on the 
walls where paintings have survived. 

The motives underlying this eastern Spanish group are quite 
unknown. The places were not homes, but possibly sacred spots, 
where ritual practices took place, which had been decorated for 
much the same reason as many of our churches are ornamented. 
The numerous hunting scenes depicted seem to show, as might 
be expected, that the quest for food was a dominant considera- 
tion. The situation in full daylight, however, is dissimilar to that 
of the cave paintings, and it would seem likely that the explana- 
tions which there held good do not here apply 
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MESOLITHIC 

The close of the palaeolithic period cointided with a sudden 
change in climate The Arctic conditions which had obtained 
throughout its middle and later phases disappeared, the mean an- 
nual temperature ro.se, forests appeared and most of the old 
quaternary fauna cither became extinct or migrated to cooler 
regions farther north The cause of this sudden and complete 
climatic change is unknown, but it may perhaps have been con- 
nected with some such phenomenon as the final break through of 
the Strait of Dover and the resulting redistribution of ocean 
currents 

Magdalenian man with his wonderful culture and art disap- 
peared, his place being taken by a number of different, more or 
less i.solatcd, peoples who occupied most of Europe until the 
arrival of the true neolithic civilization They have left us their 
industries which, though productive of many problems for the 
prehistonan, are for the most part unrelieved by artistic manifes- 
tations The various cultures had different origins and some at 
least had their roots in the older upper palaeolithic cultures. But 
none the less in view of the new conditions under which they per- 
sisted, the interconnections between some of them and the fact 
that in general they certainly cannot be cla.ssed as palaeolithic, it 
has become advisable to create a new main stage in the archae- 
ological record between the palaeolithic and neolithic periods 
Several desciiptivc names — Transitional, Epipalaeolithic, Meso- 
lithic — have been suggested for the new period; in many ways the 
last of these seems to be the most satisfactory. 

The following different mesolithic cultures have so far been 
recognized in Europe, the A/ilian, the Tardcnoiscan, the Asturian, 
the Maglemoscan, the Kitchen Midden and the Campignian. This 
list of cultures does not indicate any chronological sequence; 
their relations to each other have not yet been completely 
determined. 

The Azilian Culture. — This culture was first recognized at 
and named after a site above the village of Mas d’Azil (Ariege, 
France) on the left bank of the Arise just as the river enters 
a famous natural tunnel through the hill. While digging there the 
well known prehistorian M. Piette observed the following stratig- 
raphy : — 

Surface soil. 

Neolithic and bronze age industries (with foundry). 

Loam with the new industry (—Azilian) 

Sterile loam w'ith reindeer bones 

Black loam with reindeer bones and Magdalenian indus- 
tries similar to some already excavated on the right bank of 
the river. 

Sterile gravels. 

The intermediate position of the new industry between upper 
palaeolithic and neolithic industries is here clearly seen In place 
of the splendid Magdalenian bone and stone tools, the former 
often beautifully decorated, the Azilian industries comprise poorly 
made bone poli.shers, spatulae or chisels rough bone awls and a 
monotonous series of flint tools, including scrapers, many being 


of the small round type The only new variety of tool that appears 
is a broad, flat harpoon with poorly formed barbs which differ 
from their Magdalenian forerunners in that instead of being 
prominently cut out and much projecting from the round stem 
they are now formed by notches cut in the sides of the flat piece 
of material. This is usually stag antler, reindeer antler, almost 
exclusively used by the Magdalenians, being now very rare. There 
is generally a central attachment hole (round or almond shaped) 
cut through the base of the implement. 

Hardly any engraved objects of Azilian date are known. There 
is one example from Sordes consisting of a small stone covered 
with meaningless lines. However, many river pebbles have been 
found painted in red ochre with dots and lines or combinations 
of both, forming veritable patterns. For what purpose these so- 
called “painted pebbles’’ were made is unknown. At one site a 
number were found, and every one had been carefully broken in 
two, a fact which might suggest that they had some definite ritual 
significance. They have been compared with Australian churingas : 
it has been suggested that they were toys, money, counting boards, 
etc. Dr Obermaicr considers that the painted patterns on the peb- 
bles may represent highly conventionalized figures of human be- 
ings. Similar conventionalizations of the human form appear in a 
rock-shelter art group in southern Spain belonging to the late neo- 
lithic or copper age But it is very uncertain whether any of this 
later conventionalized art can be referred to an Azilian culture, and 
comparisons therefore are dangerous unless a cultural connection 
between the two manifestations of art can be determined. The 
so-called Azilian painted pebbles long ago discovered in the pre- 
cincts of a late Celtic broth in Caithness (Scotland) are quite 
unlike true Azilian painted pebbles and have no connection with 
them. 

Using the flat harpoon as the “type fossil,” Azilian industries 
have been recognized in north Spain as far west as Asturias; in 
the central districts of the French Pyrenees; in east France; in 
Switzerland just south of Basle; in Bavaria; in Belgium near 
Liege; in Great Britain at Victoria Cave near Settle (Yorks), near 
Kirkcudbright, at Oban, on Oronsay island and elsewhcre. 

Azilian man as well as his industries apparently developed from 
upper palaeolithic predecessors under stress of the new climatic 
conditions. Whereas the palaeolithic folk were almost invariably 
long-headed, an interesting Azilian burial found at Ofnet in 
Bavaria shows among a considerable total a certain proportion of 
round-headed individuals ; this may perhaps indicate that the Azil- 
ians were a mi.xed race. The burial in question consists of two 
small pits or nests containing decapitated skulls arranged in con- 
centric circles, all facing west; there is much ochre present as well 
as a number of necklaces and other objects of decoration. At one 
place at least the bones of a dog have been found m an Azilian site. 

The Tardenoisean Culture. — The industries belonging to this 
culture and named after the type station at F^re en Tardenois in 
the department of the Aisne, in France, consist mainly of pygmy 
tools comprising crescents or lunates, triangles, blunted backs and 
the like. There is also a small burin which is typical of the culture 
The pygmies indicate that Tardenoisean man had discovered the 
advantage of a composite tool which has the haft made of ond 
material and the working edges of another Thus a wooden or 
bone haft which is light and tough could be used to mount the 
flint pygmy knife blades or saw teeth which are sharp though 
brittle. Apart from their small size — crescents less than half an 
inch in length are known — the characteristic feature that all 
pygmy industries have in common is that, unlike the implements 
of the older typc.s, the secondary chipping which they show is 
generally intended to make an edge blunt in order that it shall 
not cut into its haft rather than to shape or toughen a working 
edge. The working edge itself is simply formed by the intersection 
of two flake surfaces. 

Pygmy industries have a world-wide distribution, but it is unsafe 
to class them all as Tardenoisean in culture 'Flie discovery of 
the advantages of a composite tool may have been made by many 
peoples at very different times Nevertheless the distribution of 
the Tardenoisean culture is wider than that of the Azilian. It 
occurs all round the shores of the Mediterranean and penetrates 
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northwards at each end of the alpine massif, being found in Eng- 
land, France and Belgium on the one hand and in the Crimea and 
Poland on the other. It is clearly connected with the late Capsian 
industries of north Africa and was undoubtedly evolved from an 
upper palaeolithic, probably late Capsian, culture. At Valle in 
north Spain Tardenoisejfn and Azilian tools are found together 
in the same archaeological layer; the two cultures are therefore 
contemporary. In fact they are often grouped together as the 
Azilio-Tardenoisean culture. At the Grotte des Enfants, near 
Mentone, occur many feet of archaeological deixi.sits which .show 
an Aurignaclan culture steadily developing, undisturbed by Solu- 
trean and Magdalenian invasions It is interesting to note that 
almost insensibly the Aurignacian tools diminish in size and change 
their form, until in the top layers the .student is surprised to find 
himself in the presence of an Azilio-Tardenoiscan industry. 

A Tardenoisean burial under a tumulus in the vicinity of Vit- 
toria, Spain, has been described by Obermaier At Ofnet, in Ba- 
varia, Tardenoisean as well as Azilian tools have been collected, 
and in England Tardenoisean industries are found, notably at 
Hastings and on the Pennine hills near Huddersfield 

The Asturian Culture. — The Asturian industries occur chiefly 
in the north Spanish province of Asturias, where they were first 
brought to light by the Count de la Vega del Sella. They have 
been recognized also near Biarritz, and as far east as Catalonia; 
perhaps, too, traces of the culture occur farther north in France 
The industries are found in veritable kitchen midden refuse heaps 
which consist largely of sea shells that have been thrown into the 
caves, these having served seemingly as dustbins for the inhabi- 
tants. From strvitigrnphical evidence the Asturian culture is post- 
Azilian, for deposits containing Asturian industries are found 
resting on others containing typical Azilian tools 

Asturian implements are very crude, but there is one character- 
istic tool, the pick, which is manufactured from a more or less 
oval river pebble by chipping one end of it so as to lca\e a rough 
point. There are also some poorly made bone fools Among the 
enormous quantity of the remains of shell-fish that have been 
found is the species troc/ius. This fact is important as it indicates 
that the mean annual temperature of the district must have been 
slightly higher than it is to-day 

The Maglemosean Culture. — This culture is essentially north 
European, and industries belonging to it have been found in dis- 
tricts stretching from Poland to the Baltic; they are especially 
common in the latter region. Isolated Maglemosean tools have 
been found as far west as eastern England, and south-westwards 
a site has been discovered in north-cast France, near Bologne. 

Of great interest is the correlation of the Maglemosean culture 
with the earth movements that have taken place in the Baltic area 
since Quaternary times. At the end of the great ice age the whole 
area lay at a lower level than it does to-day and to the north of 
the Baltic sea there was a wide open channel connecting it with 
the Arctic ocean. The whole was known as the Yoldia sea, and in 
time this period corresponded with the post-glacial Buhl oscilla- 
tion, There followed an uplift of the land when the Baltic became 
a lake known, from a small shellfish then common, as the Ancylus 
lake At this period the pines which preceded the growth of oak- 
woods were predominant and it was now that the Maglemosean 
culture flourished. 

Later a second depression of the land occurred, but this time it 
was not on a large enough scale to produce a connection with the 
Arctic ocean However in place of the “Belts” a wide opening to 
the North sea existed, and the increased Ancylus lake is now known 
as the Littorina sea because of the common occurrence in it of the 
shells of Littorina litorea. We find the pines were now largely 
replaced by oaks and the Maglemosean culture by that of the 
Kitchen Middens. In Finland, however, Maglemosean industries 
are found associated with oak trees, which indicates that in this 
district they were of rather later date than in Denmark and were 
contemporary with the Kitchen Midden culture there. Finally 
a slight uplift occurred inaugurating conditions similar to those 
which prevail to-day, and at the same time the oaks gave way' to 
the beech and the birch. 


2+3 

Since the Magdalenian culture in France probably coincided 
with the Buhl oscillation, the Maglemosean culture, which is post- 
Buhl and therefore post-Magdalenian, is thus seen to be truly 
mesolithic. It was in all probability contemporary with the Azilio- 
Tardenoisean culture farther south, but was earlier in time than 
the culture of the Kitchen Middens with which however it is linked 
by many ties and from which it cannot be sharply separated except 
in age. For this reason then, if for no other, the Kitchen Midden 
culture too must be classed as mesolithic 

Maglemosean industries were first recognized under the “great 
heath” near Mullerup on the west roast of Zealand Since then 
many other sites have been discovered in Denmark. The indus- 
tries consist of stone and antler tools The former comprise 
scrapers — ^both end scrapers and core scrapers — awls and a few 
pygmies. The latter include pierced axes, or more frequently 
adzes, as well as a characteristic type of harpoon having a single 
row of barbs. There are also pierced antler sleeves in which stone 
implements were aftixed to give a sharp working edge, while the 
sleeves themselves were hafted on to a .stick; the directions of the 
holes through which the sticks must have passed relative to the 
direction of the flint working edges show that these tools were 
usually adzes and not axes. 

The Kitchen Midden Culture. — The position of the Kitchen 
Midden culture relative to the Maglemosean culture and to the 
post-glacial earth movements in Scandinavia has been already 
given A.s regards its distribution — it is found near the coasts of 
south Scandinavia and round the southern shores of the Baltic — 
It is in fact again an essentially Baltic culture It remains to say 
a few words about the industries themselves and their occurrence. 
The Kitchen Middens form low mounds a yard or more in height 
and sometimes covering an area of as much as looyds. by 50 
yards. They occur close to the coast and are composed almo.st en- 
tirely of the remains of shellft.sh thrown aside by man In the.se 
rubbish heaps are often rough stone and bone implements, and 
sometimes primitive burials. The remains of the dog are found 
and also a primitive pottery, the pots having a pointed bottom and 
a rough decoration just below the rim The characteristic tool is 
a sort of chisel formed from a piece of flint or split stone pebble 
bv scjuaring the sides, removing a large flake at one end and so 
obtaining a sharp edge by the inter.section of this flake surface 
with the flat under-surface of the material This tool also occurs 
commonly m the next culture to be considered The same kind 
of antler tools and .sleeves that were common in the Maglemosean 
culture persist, but now in the case of the sleeves it is noticeable 
that axes were the tools generally required Tools made by a grind- 
ing or polishing technique are absent There are indications that 
the climate must have been slightly warmer than it is to-day — 
may we for this reason suggest a contemporaneity for the Kitchen 
Midden and Asturian cultures? 

The Arctic culture, perhaps connected with the Maglemosean 
culture, survived and developed undisturbed in the hinterlands 
where the Kitchen Midden folk do not seem to have penetrated 
This culture is found in Scandinavia and Finland and may occur 
even farther eastwards; to it belongs, in all probability, the well 
known rock engraving art group of western Norway and northern 
and central Sweden, as well as some characteristically decorated 
pottery. 

The Campignian Culture — The Campignian culture is .sim- 
ilar in many respects to that of the Kitchen Middens, but it is 
found in more southern areas distant from the coast-line. The 
type station is near Blangv-sur-Bresle (Seine Inferieure, France). 
Here are found a number of pit dwellings, oval in shape and vary- 
ing in size, being sometimi's as much as five yards in the longer 
diameter and several feet deep Over these hollows there were 
doubtless roofs formed of rough beams with an infilling of twigs 
and mud. At Campignv several of these pit dwellings had been 
sunk in mammoth-bearing gravels of Quaternary age and the fol- 
lowing section is vouched for by M. Capitan. At the bottom was 
found a hearth with cinders and charcoal. Above these cinders 
was a yellow sandy loam containing Campignian tools. On the 
top was a modern humus which yielded, in one instance, a few 
polished stone tools. The industries from the sandy loam included 
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the typical Campignian axe already described in connection with 
the Kitchen Midden industries, rough awls, scrapers, etc , and a 
coarse kind of pottery. The distribution of the culture is restricted 
to the northern part of western Europe, more especially to the 
north of France and Belgium. 

The folk belonging to these various mesolithic cultures must 
ha\e been in a primitive stage of civilization and must have eked 
out a somewhat precarious existence in the various parts of 
Europe Nothing suggesting artistic tendencies in them has been 
found with the exception of a few more or less geometrically dec- 
orated objects of Maglemosean and Kitchen Midden age Their 
story is very different from that of their immediate palaeolithic 
forbears; yet it is these people, in all probability, who very largely 
formed the basal stock of the later neolithic peoples of western 
Europe, absorbing the new knowledge introduced with the neolithic 
civilization, influences of which they began to ieel both from the 
east and from the south at the end of mesolithic times. 

NEOLITHIC 

Civilization is the right word to use for this stage of man's his- 
tory, for the mode of life and general outlook of the folk of the 
new .stone age was profoundly different from that of their palae- 
olithic and mesolithic forerunners For this change four new dis- 
coveries or practices were mainly re.spon.sible , viz, (i) agricul- 
ture, (2) domestication of animals, (3) manufacture of pottery, 
(4) tool-making by a griniling and polcshing technique. The first 
two of these enabled man to lead a far less precarious existence 
than formeily, for he could by means of them store food against 
times of dearth Further, a gi\cn area of country can support a 
far larger population under these conditions than it can when 
hunting and food collecting are the sole means of subsistence of 
the people Again — and this particularly applies to the crop-grow- 
ers — more settled communities developed, involving communal 
existence and therefore to a large extent specialization in work 

The manufacture of pottery played a not unimportant part in 
the refinement of the home The surface of an unbaked pot 
simply calls lor decoration and it is not too much to say that art 
for art’s sake is in large measure coincident with the discovery of 
pottery making. A grinding and polishing technique enabled man 
to obtain a sharp and tough edge on fine-grained igneous rocks, 
a result unobtainable by chipping methods alone In the case of 
flint a chipped edge is very sharp, but extremely brittle A sharp, 
tough edge is essential for the carpenter, and any kind of wood- 
work had been impossible except on a very small scale before 
neolithic times 

Agriculture. — Information under this head has largely been 
gained from investigations in Switzerland where, for protection 
against wild animals and the like, neolithic man often built villages 
on piles above the marshy margins and indeed sometimes stretch- 
ing quite a long way out above the surfaces of lakes. He threw 
his rubbish down from the pile-supported platforms of the huts 
and It has often been preserved for us in the accumulations of 
mud and peat which have been deposited on the floor the lake 
below. Examining these it has been found that amongst the earli- 
est and most important of the various farinaceous groups culti- 
vated by man there appears a small six-rowed barley {Hordcum 
hcx(ntichum sanctum) and small wheat {Triticum vulgare anti- 
quorum) , after this comes the beardless compact wheat {Tnticum 
vulgare compaclum muticnm) and the larger six-rowed barley 
{Hordeum hexastichum densum) with occasionally its two-rowed 
relative. Two kinds of millet also api^ear, as well as Egyptian 
wheat (Triticum ttirgidum) which is, however, a rarity. Oats, 
spelt and rye have not yet been found. Apples, pears and the 
poppy have been collected, and the parsnip, pigweed, walnut and 
grape were certainly eaten, as well as raspberries and blackberries. 
But most of these species doubtless occurred wild. Flax was 
used for cloth-making and in the manufacture of fishing nets, etc 
For cultivating and preparing such crops as those indicated above 
ploughs or hoes would be needed to break up the ground, sickles to 
reap the crop, and some form of handmill to powder the grain. 
All these have been discovered in neolithic industries. 


The first must often have been made of wood, and ploughs of 
this nature can still be seen in out of the way districts in Spain and 
elsewhere, but it was soon found that an unprotected share is 
rapidly destroyed. It has been suggested that in all likelihood 
many of the roughly chipped and pointed bars of quartzite and 
other tough materials that are found may have been attached to 
the share in such a way as to protect it from rough usage. Doubt- 
less too the land was often prepared for agricultural purposes 
by means of hoes, and polished tools suitable for hafting as such 
have been found, especially in the eastern, Danubian, area. The 
celt — the characteristic tool in neolithic industries {see Flints) — 
may itself have been sometimes hafted and used for this purpose. 

Sickles consisted, as a rule, of a curved wooden haft, into a 
groove in the inner side of which long flint blades were fixed, their 
working edges being frequently denticulated. The constant friction 
of these edges against the straw while reaping has produced on 
them a polish which is very characteristic, although it is not 
unlike the sand polish found on flints in desert regions. The hand- 
mills were of the nature of pestles and mortars, or more fre- 
quently a sort of polished stone rolling pin and slightly concave 
.slab of fine-grained sandstone. 

The Domestication of Animals. — Palaeolithic man may have 
occasionally tamed wild animals and these may have been made 
to work for him, but true domestication involves breeding in cap- 
tivity, a custom which does not aiipear before the neolithic civiliza- 
tion developed The first animals to be domesticated were dogs, 
sheep and goats, cattle and pigs The horse was not mastered until 
a later date Bones of dogs have been found in one or two in- 
stances in mesolithic industries, and already in neolithic times 
there were two distinct varieties; one, derived from the jackal, 
being a housedog variety; another derived from the wolf, being 
a sheepdog. There arc four basal stocks from which all sheep are 
derived, (i) the Mouflon, (2) the Urial, (3) the Argali, (4) the 
American Bighorn. The Mouflon existed wild m western Europe 
in Quaternary times, but the species seems to have become ex- 
tinct before mesolithic times and the first domestic sheep known 
m Europe — the so-called “turbary” sheep of the Swiss lake 
dwellings — was of Urial stock, probably introduced from central 
Asia Later there appears in Europe a hybrid of this with the 
Mouflon. Hybrids with the Argali stock arc only found at a much 
later period Wild cattle {Bos primigeniiis) existed in palaeolithic 
times They WTre of large size and had immense spreading horns. 
The first cattle to be domesticated had, however, short horns, and 
were also probably introduced into Europe from central Asia. 
They are named Bos longijrons (formerly known as Bos brachy- 
ccroi) Later the Bos primigeniiis itself was domesticated and 
hybrids developed. The wild pig existed in late palaeolithic times 
and was painted on the walls of caves by Magdalenian man. But 
the “turbary” pig found in a domestic state in neolithic settle- 
ments was a much smaller animal with comparatively long legs. 
Central Asia was probably its place of origin. 

Pottery. — In one or two instances fragments of what has been 
described as pottery have been found in palaeolithic industries, 
but no finished article has been yet unearthed True pottery {q v.) 
IS made by moulding carefully prepared clay into the required 
shape and scientifically firing it after it has been mixed with 
something, sand or other micaceous material, or charcoal made 
from burnt wood or bones, to render it porous so that the steam 
when formed may readily escape. Most clays contain a small 
quantity of iron salts, and if firing takes place in the presence of 
air, these oxidize and produce a red colour. If, however, the air is 
absent when the clay is fired, the colour is usually black or grey. 
Man soon learnt the use of “slip.” The pot was moulded out of 
quite coarse material and then, just before firing, was dipped into 
a mixture made of a fine clay and water. A thin veneer of this 
mixture thus covered the pot and formed a smooth outer surface 
over the inner coarser material from which the main body of the 
pot was made. 

Even in mesolithic times a crude attempt at decoration is 
found, generally made with a piece of stick or impresses of the 
finger. In later neolithic times pottery decoration included both 
engraved and painted vessels, and in the case of the former the 
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engraved lines were sometimes filled in with a white or coloured 
material, often giving a striking and beautiful effect. 

The Grinding and Polishing of Tools. — ^Hitherto in Europe 
practically all stone tools had been made from flint or flinty ma- 
terial ; but now in neolithic times, with the invention of the pro- 
cesses of grinding and polishing, any fine-grained compact rock 
could be used and could be given an edge both sharp and tough. 
For this purpose however slabs of fine-grained sandstone were 
needed to form the grindstones. In such areas as East Anglia, 
where sandstone suitable for this purpose does not occur, the 
chipping technique continued to be employed for everything far 
longer than elsewhere, as did also the use of flint. In fact, fre- 
quently a polished tool — ^no doubt a rare treasure — ^had to be re- 
sharpened by chipping. Flint itself can be ground and polished 
also, and the edge so produced is distinctly tougher than that 
formed when it is merely chipped. 

Fine-grained igneous rocks occur in many places, especially in 
the west of England, but flint, which was still preferred for many 
purposes, has a more capricious distribution. It occurs in bands 
in limestone deposits, and primitive man frequently obtained his 
raw material by mining it Many of these mines are known both 
in England and on the Continent. One of the most famous is 
Grimes Graves near Brandon in Suffolk. There a number of 
shafts were sunk which struck the flint-bearing strata at a depth 
of about 40 feet. From the bottom of the shaft passages radiated 
in all directions, along them the raw material was brought to the 
bottom of the shaft and thence hoisted to the surface. It would 
seem probable that mining in a simple way was started at Grimes 
Graves as early as late mesolithic times, but its importance grew 
throughout the neolithic period and it was, in all probability, still 
flourishing during the earlier part of the bronze age. 

Throughout mesolithic and neolithic times the climate of Europe 
played an important part in the history of the cultures we are 
considering Climatic changes show themselves in variations of 
both temperature and humidity With the former of these we are 
but little concerned after the end of the great ice age There were 
no startling temperature changes in mesolithic and neolithic times 
comparable to those of the old stone age, but there were alter- 
nately warm-dry and warm-damp periods, and these have pro- 
foundly affected humanity because during warm-damp periods 
forests increased and flourished, while in times of greater dr>'ness 
they retreated and dwindled. Not until the days of the road- 
making Romans was man able to withstand the growth of forests 
and in consequence he had to retreat and migrate elsewhere. It is 
a fact that the many movements of peoples which took place in 
pre-Roman times were largely the result of forest growths and 
therefore of climatic changes. During most of the mesolithic 
period the climate was warm and dry, except near the Atlantic 
seaboard where damp conditions prevailed. But at the end of 
this time, warm, damp conditions set in with the result that for- 
ests flourished and in fact covered the whole of central Europe. For 
this reason the neolithic civilization in these districts was unable 
to spread over the continent and as a result there developed three 
more or less distinct cultural areas; an eastern including the basin 
of the Danube, a northern comprising the lands round the Baltic 
sea and north Germany, and a western which includes Britain, 
France, Belgium, parts of Holland, Switzerland, etc. Interchange 
or commerce between them was of course always possible up 
river valleys and over loess lands, where dense forests did 
not readily extend even under favourable climatic conditions, but 
between the northern and western areas communication was 
made specially difficult, as much of what is now north Holland was 
then under the sea. 

At the end of neolithic times the climate again became warm 
and dry with the result that the primaeval forests dwindled and 
the people of all the three areas pushed in to occupy the now 
forest-free lands of central Germany. Naturally the contact with 
each other engendered a large number of hybrid cultures and the 
examination of these has developed into an exceedingly difficult 
and complex study. 

Whence did the neolithic civilization penetrate into Europe? 
Probably to a great extent from those regions of central Asia 
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which lie to the east of the Caspian sea. Though to-day these are 
desert lands, at the end of Quaternary times quite other conditions 
prevailed; large areas of country were covered by an immense 
inland ocean, of which the Caspian sea, Lake Aral and Lake 
Balkash, etc , are the dwindled remains, and the regions round 
about it were highly fertile Neolithic influences too probably 
reached the western area from Spain and the Mediterranean 
regions. 

Tombs. — In the northern and western areas one common fea- 
ture is the development of a series of very interesting tombs con- 
structed with immense roughly dressed stones, which in some 
cases weigh many tons. How these blocks of rock were moved 
into position remains a mystery. The simplest form of tomb, 
called a “dolmen,” consists essentially of a large more or less flat 
slab of rock supported on three or more uprights. The whole was 
sometimes left open, sometimes covered with a mound of earth, 
forming a tumulus Dolmens appear first and continue well into 
the bronze age. Somewhat later than their first appearance the 
passage-grave, corridor-grave or alive couverte was made. This 
consists of a small chamber of upright stones with a lid upon the 
top, access to which is obtained by means of a corridor, itself 
composed of upright stones upon which roofing flags are laid. The 
whole construction is usually covered by a mound of earth and 
there is often a sort of thre.shold where the end of the passage 
emerges from the tumulus. Several varieties of this grave type 
are known. Sometimes in France, more rarely in England, there 
IS a divi.sion made between the passage and the chamber consisting 
of a large flag pierced by a round hole just large enough to admit 
a person. These are called “port-hole entrance” corridor-graves. 
Passage-graves are frecjuently of immense size At the Cueva 
Menga, for example, near Antequera in the south of Spain, there 
is a chamber, over 25 metres long by rather more than 6 metres 
wide and nearly 3 metres high, completely covered by only five 
lid stones. 

Iinally there appears the “stone-kist ” This consists of a 
small chamber, ©oinetimes so small in size as to be a mere coffin, 
buried under a tumuius, there being no passage to the exterior. 
Stone-kists continued to be used in the bronze age. Excavations 
in these megalithic monuments have often yielded a rich funeral 
furniture consisting of pottery, implements and objects of decora- 
tion. The occurrence of animal bones may suggest the practice 
of sacrificial meals. Sometimes the human body or bodies were 
buried at once in the toml), sometimes, however, the tombs seem 
to have been merely ossuaries where the bones were preserved 
after decomposition of the body had taken place elsewhere. In- 
humation, not cremation, seems almost entirely to have been the 
rule in neolithic times. In some cases the stones composing the 
tomb have been roughly sculptured, it being possible to recognize 
IJoorly drawn animals, conventionalized figures of men, signs and 
the like. 

Besides these tombs .single standing stones marking a burial 
below are often found. These are sometimes of enormous height 
and may or may not be dressed; they are known as menhirs. 
Circles of small menhirs are known as cromlechs. Occasionally a 
single menhir is found in the centre of such a stone circle. Some- 
times they are arranged in parallel lines forming a series of ave- 
nues. These are known as alignments. The most important yet 
discovered are those at Carnac {q v.) in Brittany where there arc 
ten such avenues stretching for more than a quarter of a mile and 
leading down from a large cromlech. The reasons for building 
these cromlechs and alignments and the uses to which they were 
put are not known. 

The place of origin and the distribution of the practice of burial 
under megalithic constructions, as they arc in general termed, is 
of great interest. One view is that the practice originated in 
Egypt and spread thence over parts of Europe. It is difficult, 
however, to find enough connecting links to support this theory. 
In southern Spain, megalithic tomb construction was practised 
throughout the new stone age, which .was of very short duration 
there and early developed into a copper-using culture, owing to 
the occurrence locally of suitable ores. The various methods of 
building there employed and the great size to which the construe- 
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tlons attained suggest that southern Spain (see Spain; Anhaeol- 
ogy) may have been an actual cradle of the megalithic tomb 
culture, and this seems more than likely when we consider the 
geographical situation of Spam and how easily influences from the 
east would be felt there, tending to contribute to the early 
growth of a lich native culture. 

The motives lying behind the construction of these megalithic 
tombs remain obscure Undoubtedly they involve the conception 
of some soil of cult of the dead If a dead body is just thrown 
on one side it becomes a prey of wild beasts Again, if a heap of 
stones or earth, suflicient (0 protect the dead body from such wild 
animals, is heaped over the corpse, the weight crushes the body 
out of recognition. It may be that, in the first instance, the 
difficulty was got over by the creation of a small chamber in which 
the body could lie secure, and that later these chambers grew in 
size and the cult, whatever it was, developed Exactly what the 
builders of the megalithic tombs believed about their dead or 
whether the details of the buildings were the result of any par- 
ticular belief we cannot tell 

Dwellings. — Neolithic man lived in huts which were often 
grouped together in clusters or villages Not infrequently these 
were fortified and on the tops of hills The .simplest form of hut 
is the pit dwelling, such as that described in connection with the 
Campignian culture, circular, oval or occasionally m the form of a 
trench with a fireplace in the bottom and a roof above it In dry 
areas this kind of home has obvious advantages; it is warm, fairly 
draught -proof and the roof is easy to construct as it can spring 
directly from the level of the ground In late neolithic times, 
wooden houses, often well made, with two or even more compart- 
ments and occasionally two storeys, occur In certain areas, espe- 
cially in Switzerland and the countries bordering the Alps both on 
the northern and .southern sides, villages were built on piles driven 
into the floors of lakes. The piles were sometimes 30ft in length 
and t)in thick, and as many as 50,000 have been counted in a 
single village Beams laid horizontally on the tops of the piles 
formed platforms on which the houses were constructed Ac- 
cess to the shore was assured either by rafts or sometimes by a nar- 
row causeway This type of village had the obvious advantages of 
security and rubbish could be easily disposed of. (See Lake 
Dwellings.) 

The Western Area. — In all probability the neolithic people of 
the western area were in a large measure of the same stock as their 
mesolithic predecessors. The old folk adopted, and adapted 
themselves to, the new neolithic civilization, which enabled a 
larger population to exist in the same areas This mesolithic back- 
ground explains a certain monotony which is apparent in the neo- 
lithic industries of the western area Indeed it was not till the end 
of neolithic times that western Europe began seriously to forge 
ahead The new civilization seems to have been introduced partly 
from intercourse with the Danubians of the eastern area, which 
could take place by way of the Danube and the Rhine, following 
the forest-free lands of southern Germany, and partly from south 
Spain In Belgium there appears what is known as the Omalian 
culture which on stratigraphical grounds seems to occur very 
early in a neolithic sequence. Omalian pottery shows undoubted 
connections with that of the eastern area In a similar manner 
connection.s with south Spain can be demonstrated and the raega- 
Iithic constructions penetrated northwards from that region 

The must typical tool in neolithic industries is the ground and 
polished celt (See I'r.TXTS ) The development of this tool in the 
western area is different from that in the northern area; the 
stumpy massive basal type becomes finer, longer and flatter and 
develops into an almost chisel-like tool. Another type of tool 
common in these industries is the so-called neolithic pick which 
consists essentially of a roughly chipped bar of flint or other 
material, blunted at one end and having a .sharp cutting edge at 
the other It varies considerably in length A smaller variety, much 
more neatly made and sometimes ending in a rounded rather than 
a sharp working e<lge, is khowm as a fabricator. Awls also occur, 
as well as beautifully chipped flint arrow heads, but these latter 
only develop at the very end of neolithic times and during the 
earliest metal age. The pottery of the western area is largely 


made from coarse material and is but roughly decorated. Various 
types of pots, including cups, spoon-like objects and so on, have 
been found. 

A number of special industries have been found in the lake 
dwellings of Switzerland and northern Italy. In the first place 
these areas seem to have been occupied by folk from the eastern 
area. Later, however, there was a change of climate; the lakes 
rose and the early villages were submerged. Then the level of the 
lakes again sank and the area was repopulated, but it is now 
rather to the West than to the East that we must look for the 
revival of the lake dwelling culture. Small, very beautifully made 
polished celts are found, often fashioned from a carefully selected 
green stone, and these were often hafted into antler sleeves. 
Bone awls, needles and harpoons were made. They are often well 
made but somewhat larger and quite different in appearance from 
their palaeolithic precursors The pottery, too, is good and shows 
various characteristic forms and decorations. At the end of ne- 
olithic times quite a commerce in a special fine, honey-coloured 
flint found in France at Grand Pressigny grew up. Tools made 
from (his material are found in Switzerland, as well as in Belgium 
and elsewhere. 

The Northern Area. — In the northern area the development 
is not quite the same as in the western area and there seems to 
have been an admixture of peoples, a theory which is confirmed 
by the occurrence of several different types of skeletons The 
ba.sal stock was probably also mesolithic and it m.iy be assumed 
that it was connected with that of the Kitchen Midden folk. The 
second influence was of a totally new people who introduced a 
characteristic type of stone tool, bored for hnfting and known as 
the Battle Axe Their dead were buried singly in flat graves, not 
several together in megalithic tombs These single graves fir.st 
appear in Jutland in early neolithic times Some authorities con- 
sider that this culture developed around the shores of the Baltic, 
others that it arrived as an invasion, having been evolved originally 
in southern Russia However this may be, the Battle Axe folk 
proved themselves to be the dominant strain and later, when the 
climate became dryer and the forests dwindled, we find large 
areas of the northern part of central Europe, hitherto scarcely 
inhabited, occupied by these people of the northern area. 

The industries of the northern area comprise the celt, chisel, 
gouge, battle axe, etc , and the pottery both in form and decora- 
tion is m.ore varied and better made than it was in the western 
area The characteristic feature of the decoration consists of a 
scries of close deep zigzags running round the body of the vessel, 
quite different from the shallower poorly engraved lines of the 
western area decorations Scandinavian authorities have shown 
that the dolmen preceded the passage-grave which, in turn, ap- 
peared before the stone-kist. If we consider the evolution of the 
stone celt in the northern area (see Flints), the evolutionary 
series of this family will be found to agree with this determination, 
the final development being only found in the stone-kist, an earlier 
form in the passage-grave, and the first development from the 
original type in the simple dolmen It is thus possible to divide 
the neolithic period of the northern area into three periods. 

The neolithic civilization continued far longer in these north- 
ern regions than it did elsewhere, especially where natural copper 
was easily obtainable In such areas the pure neolithic civilization 
was of short duration and it is probable, for example, that in south 
.Spain copper was in use throughout most of the period contem- 
porary with neolithic times farther north. 

Owing to its geographical situation the problems connected with 
the neolithic civilization in England are not always easy to unravel. 
The country was undoubtedly influenced both from the northern 
and western areas This can be shown from a study of the pottery, 
which falls readily into two groups. The distribution of one of 
these groups covers all the north of England and stretches down 
as far as Dorset, while the distribution of the other is centred 
farther south and only extends as far north as Yorkshire. All three 
kinds of megalithic tomb occur; the passage-grave is usually 
covered by an oval or pear-shaped tumulus (long barrow), that 
covering the later stone-kist (which in England already belonged 
to the bronze age) being circular (round barrow). The industries 
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are rich but vary considerably in different parts of the country 
and It is not always easy to assign them with certainty to a purely 
neolithic culture; thus the surface finds in East Anglia, which in- 
clude arrow heads, awls, chisels etc , belong in part, at any rate, 
to the culture of the “Beaker” folk who reached East Anglia at 
the end of neolithic times, probably bringing with them the knowl- 
edge and practice of copper working together with characteris- 
tically shaped and decorated pottery vessels called “bell beakers.” 
On the surface of the downs in southern England, however, rough 
flint implements seem to have been in use until comparatively 
recent times, and Kipling’s story of the stone worker going down 
into the woods to get the metal knife is by no means too fanciful. 
That flint was in use for certain purposes in the bron/e age and 
even in the iron age is attested by the fact that flint implements 
are found in villages and settlements belonging to these periods 

With the change of climate at the end of neolithic limes and 
the setting in of warm dry conditions it became possible to cross 
the Alps by way of the Brenner pass The first peoplp who seem 
to have penetrated by this route into northern Europe were the 
“Beaker” folk From the cradle of their culture in south Spain 
they passed into Italy and thence into northern Europe, whence, 
turning westwards, they eventually arrived in England via the 
Rhine valley Another branch of the same people reached Brit- 
tany, but there seems to have been no connection between that 
country and England as the types of pottery developed in the two 
areas arc dissimilar. The “Beaker” folk introduced the use of cop- 
per to the northern peoples, but very soon afterwards the manu- 
facture of bronze was evolved and a close contact with the mor< 
developed peoples of the Mediterranean was assured by the 
growth in the north of an export trade in metal ores, especially in 
tin from Boljemia 

Sec J M Tyler, The New Stone dge tn Northern Europe (19^1), 
H. Reiuerth, Chronologte der Tungeren Steimeit in Sudaeut\chland 
(Augsburg, lyjj), V. G Childc, The Dawn of European Ctviltzatum 
(1925); M C, Burkitt, Our Early AnceUors (192O) , and the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, vol. i. (M C. B.) 

2 . BRONZE AGE 

The Bronze Age is the name commonly applied (0 that stage 
of human culture during which the alloying of copper with tin in 
regular proportions became a widespread practice, and the mate- 
rial thus obtained was u.sfd for tools and weapons as a .supple- 
ment to or a substitute for stone. Its end begins whm iron 
was first used for these purposes. The term has no absolute 
chronological value, but marks a period of civilization through 
which the peoples of Europe, Eg>pt, many parts of Asia, as well 
as some parts of Central America, p.isscd at one time or another. 
At the beginning of the bronze age metal was relatively scarce, 
though more so in some places than in otheis, so stone tools wrere 
used for many purposes, while the poorer folk had to be content 
with the cheaper material for all their needs, and those w^ho had 
bronze implements apparently remelted old ones to get material 
for new ones Thus it happens that in many regions, especially in 
the north-west of Europe, flint tools and weapons were for a time 
made in imitation of those of bronze, and only sporadic finds of 
early bronze implements occur during the earlier phase of the 
bronze age. It is considered, however, that a region had entered 
the bronze age as soon as that metal had made its appearance 
there, however rare its use may have been Thus the overlap of 
the different materials is considerable. Stone was used throughout 
the bronze age, and hoes and other flint implements were not 
uncommon during the earlier centuries of the iron age. 

It is generally believed that bronze was first used about 2000 
B c , or perhaps a little earlier, and that the knowledge of this alloy 
spread rapidly to most parts of Europe and the adjacent parts of 
Asia and Africa. Some of the outlying areas, however, and those 
remote from trade routes, remained ignorant of the new material 
for several centuries, or, if aware of its existence, were too poor 
to obtain supplies This seems to have been true for parts of south 
and central France, for Norway and for the north-cast of Europe, 
while bronze did not appear in Switzerland until it arrived from 
Italy several centuries after it had been known In most of the 
coastal lands of Europe. 
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Use of Copper. — Copper had been known and freely used in 
the Near East from a very early date, and the knowledge of this 
metal spread thence to Crete, Greece and other parts of south-east 
Europe, as well as along the Mediterranean sea to south Italy, 
Sicily, Spain and Portugal. Thence it may have spreatl to Brit- 
tany and perhaps to Denmark, but whether it then reached the 
British Isles is uncertain Copper tools of an early type have been 
found in Britain and more commonly in Ireland, but it is uncertain 
at present whether it is safe to speak of a British copper age It 
seems, on the evidence available at the moment, that bronze was 
the first metal to reach these shores It w’as difficult to obtain tin 
in Ireland, and bronze tools may well have been copied in copper 
in that island. 

Small traces of tin, probably due to the accidental presence of 
impurities in the ore, have been found in a lew copper objects of 
very early date found in Mesopotamia, but there is no evidence 
that true bronze, intentionally alloyed, occurs there earlier than 
elsewhere A fine adze-head, with a hole perforated to receive the 
shaft, has recently been found at Ur some feet beneath buildings 
of the 1st dynasty of that city. It is composed of an alloy of gold, 
silver and copper, with a trace of tin It has been stated that the 
statue of Pepi I , a king of the 5th dynasty in Egypt, was made 
of bronze; this has recently been shown to be erroneous, for the 
statue is of copper, though a band added much later is of bronze. 
Again a rod of bronze was found in a tomb of the 6th dynasty at 
Medfim, but, since this is the only examine of bronze for which so 
early a date has been claimed, most authorities now believe that, 
owing to the carelessness of a workman, it must have fallen in 
from a higher layer. It has been claimed that the earliest tools 
and weapons found m Crete were of bronze, but recent analyses 
have shown that most of these were of copper, and the earliest 
daggers, proved to be of bronze, came from tombs that were in 
use as late as the first middle Minoan period. ( 5 cc Aecea.n Civi- 
lization.) 

Hissarlik Finds. — The earliest specimens of undoubted bronze 
were obtained by .Schliemann from the second city at Hissarlik; 
they formed part of the famous hoard L This city wus twice re- 
built and the period ol its existence may thus be flivided into three 
jihases It seems clear that board h belonged to the third of the.se 
phases, which is roughly contemporary with the first middle Mm- 
oan period in Crete and wath the nth and 1 2th dynasties in Egypt. 
This phase may thus be dated roughly as having lasted from about 
2200 to about 1 000 lie. 

It has been pointed out recently that objects, some clearly made 
at the second city at Hissarlik and others that are imitations of 
>uch objects, have been found at various sites throughout the cen- 
ir.al portion of the Danube basin, in the Moravian gap, and still 
larther north in Silesia and Saxony A line of trade seems to have 
existed along this route at that time, and it has been suggested 
that traders from Hissarlik came hither m search of metal ores. 
It is believed that ultimately they found and worked the copper 
dcjjosits of the Erzgebirge and later on the tin lodes in the same 
legion As a result of this, it would seem, the discovery was made 
that a certain percentage of tin, added to the copper, increased its 
hardness and made it jmssible to make castings in a closed mould. 
How early this discovery was made, and whether by the Hissarlik 
traders or by the Bohemian miners, is uncertain; it seems likely, 
however, that I)ronze, hardened by the addition of about 6 to 10% 
of tin, was being made and used at Hissarlik as early as the begin- 
ning of the third phase of the second city, if not earlier Thus we 
may believe, with a fair measure of certainty, that bronze was 
known in the Aegean about 2200 b c. This date accords well with 
the available evidence from Crete, Egypt and other fields of 
archaeological activity. 

Not long after the discovery of bronze we find a considerable 
development of metallurgy arising in Bohemia and Saxony The 
civilization in which this first arose is known as the Aunjetitz cul- 
ture, from the site at whiih this industry was first noted, a village 
some miles south of Prague All the evidence available at the 
moment suggests that it was Irom these two centies, Hissarlik and 
Bohemia, that the knowledge of bronze became dispersed through- 
out Europe and the adjacent regions. 
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Trade Routes. — For some centuries preceding the discovery 
of bronze, Hissarlik had been in touch with Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, probably by an overland route connecting it with the settle- 
ment of Sumerian traders at Kara Euyuk in the Halys b.isin, and 
thence also, through the Cilician gorge, with Cyprus Hissarlik 
had sea connections with the Cyclades, the inhabitants of which 
were carrying on a trade with the people of south Russia and the 
northern slopes of the Caucasus, also with the Cretans, who had 
for long traded with Egypt. A further line of connection has been 
traced between Hissarlik and Euboea, and it is suspected that 
another trade route crossed the Balkan peninsula, perhaps by the 
line afterwards followed by the Via Egnatia, to the shores of the 
Adriatic By some such routes the products of Hissarlik had 
already reached a line of trade, whuh, starting from the neigh- 
bourhood of Corinth, passed the island of Leucas to the eastern 
shore of Italy, and thence by sea to the south-east coast of Sicily, 
where the most important trading post was at the spot where 
Megara Hyblaea afterwards arose From Sicily there are indica- 
tions of trade in various directions; to the Ligurian coast, the 
mouth of the Rhone, to Sardinia and the Balearic islands, and as 
far as the coasts of Spain and Portugal There is even reason 
for believing that from Portugal a further line of coastal trade ran 
to Brittany and the Channel islands, and ultimately to Ireland and 
the west of Britain, as W’ell as to the amber coast of Denmark 
With the discovery of bronze, a few centuries before 2000 n c., 
this trade increased, and we find objects, bearing unmistakable 
affinities to metal tools found at Hissarlik. Crete and Cyprus, at 
all the places mentioned as far as Portugal In the Iberian pen- 
insula various centres of metallurgy arose, and there can be little 
doubt but that the supplies of Cassiterite, found in that peninsula, 
were worked very early in the bronze age The need for tin sup- 
plied an added impetus to this trade, and wc find evidence of 
greater activity along (he coastal regions 
In the Iberian peninsula there arose several metallurgical cen- 
tres, of which two are the most important, one in the topper 
bearing region of south-east Spain, the other in south Portuga,! 
The latter seems to have traded mainly with the west of Brittany, 
Ireland and the west of Britain, while the route from Spain passed 
by land along the coast to the neighbourhood of Narbonne, 
through the ('arcassonne gap. down the Garonne valley and along 
the Atlantic coast to (he Morbihan; thence it p.assed across 
Brittany, probably uj) the Cotentin peninsula, and thence to vari- 
ous points on the south coast of England At an early date some 
of the traders who followed (his route landed near St Austell, 
and doubtless discovered the tin deposits of Cornwall For a 
time, at lea.st, the route to Denm.irk was di.sconlinued 
The Aunjetitz culture arose in Bohemia out of a copper culture, 
in which a few objects of poor bronze are occasion.illy found 
This copper culture is known a.s the Marschwitz culture, from the 
village of that name, near Ohlau in Silesia, where the culture was 
first noted A few bronze axes, similar in shape to some found 
at Hissarlik II , found their way to Bohemia and farther north in 
Germany before the beginning of the true Aunjetitz culture, and 
their distribution north of the Elbe gap suggests the existence of 
trade routes to various places on the southern shore of the Baltic 
between Jutland and Danzig It was not, however, until the latter 
half of the first period of the bronze age that the Aunjetitz cul- 
ture, which received influences from Italy, and perhaps indirectly 
from Spain, was fully developed The culture then spread rapidly 
to Silesia. Saxony, Moravia and Bavaria, and even as far as 
Lower Austria and Hungar>\ Though the people responsible for 
this culture did not spread north of a line running through Magde- 
burg from Glogau to Brunswick, their bronze wares were carried 
almost all over north Germany, especially in the region lying 
between the Ems and the Oder, while some found their way still 
farther to the north-east Only along the shores of the Baltic 
are they lacking, except in the Province of Holstein Thus we 
find tw’o groups of implements, (he one starting from the Aegean 
and spreading coastwise to Normandy, the British Isles, and, 
later, to Scandinavia, while the other radiates from the Erzge- 
birge region, spreading chiefly to the north and reaching Scandi- 
navia mainly through Schleswig and Jutland 



Since bronze, unlike copper, could be cast in closed moulds, 
it was possible to make a great variety of forms, and the bronze 
age is essentially a period of metallurgical experiments. As re- 
gards tools and weapons, the bronze age exhibits far more types 
than are met with during the much longer period in which iron 
and steel have been in use. This is e.specially true for a.xes, spear- 
heads, daggers and swords The types show a steady development 
from the primitive shapes, formerly made in copper, based as 
they were in most cases upon 
stone models There are, how- 
ever, several parallel lines of de- 
velopment, which pur.sued their 
courses simultaneously in differ- 
ent regions This is e.specially 
true of the axe-heads, which, ow- 
ing to the many phases exhibited 
by their evolution, form the best 
series by which we can build up 
a relative and, to some extent, 
a positive chronology 
Axe-head Types.— The axc- 
Flat axe-head. the earliest type heads found in the second city of 
OF BRONZE AXE Hissarlik are plain flat blades, 

with slightly expanded edges and the butts usually rectangular, 
though in a few cases they are semicircular; a few are long and 
narrow, with rectangular butts, and more nearly resemble the 
blades of chisels This long and narrow type was most commonly 
used in the Aegeiin region, and, under the influence of the 
double axes of stone that had already developed in south 
Russia, these soon acquired a thickness at the centre, which 
was perforated for a haft, thus forming a long and .slender 
double axe As time went on the two blades becanfe wider and 
shorter and the edges more extended. In Cyprus the axe-heads 
with the semicircular butts acquired narrower and more pointed 
butts, until the blade became triangular Those with rectangular 
and with semicircular butts were carried to the Iberian peninsula, 
w’here the former became more commonly used in Portugal 
and the latter in south-east Spain The Portuguese type was 
carried to the west of Brittany, to Ireland and the west of Britain, 
while the Spanish type seems to have tr.ivelled through the Car- 
cas-^one gap and over land to the Cotentin and thence to England 
It was this latter type that acquired a thickness at the sides, 
due to blows designed to keep the blade in place, thus forming 
slight flanges. These were then c.ist and developed in depth until 
what is known as the flanged axe-head apjx'ared The place of 
origin of this type is uncertain, but it seems likely that it arose 
in the copper area of south-east Spain. Thence it travelled, not 
only to England by the route al- 
ready traced, but along the shores 
of the Mediterranean, across the 
Rhone valley and the pass of 
Mt Genevre into north Italy, 
where it assumed a more elon- 
gated form, with a more devel- 
oped edge, sometimes spatulate 
in sh,ape, .and with a small notch 
in the butt From Italy this last 
type of axe-head spread in many 

, _ directions, across the Alps into 

Flanoed AXE-HEAD. THE SECOND Switzerland, into many parts of 
TYPE OF BRONZE AXE Fmnce. across the Brenner pass, 

down the valley of the Inn, and so through Bohemia into Saxony. 
Ultimately some form of flanged axe-head spread into most parts 
of Europe. 

The advantage of the flanges was that the axe-head could not 
now slip sideways from the cleft stick that formed the haft, but 
constant use of this tool caused the haft to split farthef with 
every blow until it became useless To avoid this, a ridge was 
cast across the middle of the blade, to receive the impact of 
the blow and thus to avoid the farther splitting of the haft ; 
this is known as a stop-ridge Thus was developed the form of 
axe-head, known as a palst,ave, with flanges or wings on the upper 
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half of the blade and a pronounced stop-ridge. What appear to 
be the primitive forms of this palstave have been found in 
Schleswig, and the early development of the palstave took place 
principally in north Germany. The use of this type of axe-head 
spread widely in north Europe and ultimately down the west of 
the continent as far as Portugal, in which land flanged axes had 
been unknown. It remained in use for many centuries, during 
which at least six successive 
variants can be traced. 

In the south, however, the 
flanges developed in size, though 
they were confined, sometimes to 
the centre, but more often to 
the butt end of the blade. These 
flanges, or wings as they are 
called, were hammered round the 
haft until they almost met, and 
later were cast in this form 
This last type, the winged axe- 
head, was the prevailing form in 
the south of Europe and in the 
southern part of central Europe, 
especially in Bavaria, and re- 
mained in use there until long 
after iron had become the mate- 
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rial employed for most tutting 
tools and weapons Towards the 


close of the bronze age this type was octasionally carried still 


farther north, for it occurs, though rarely, m England and 


Denmark 


In Saxony nxc-heads like other tools took on forms peculiar 
to that area, though they were carried thence to most of the 
adjoining regions. It seems probable that it was in this area that 
there developed a new type of a.xe-head, known as the socketed 
axe-head, in which the haft fitted into a hollow socket in the blade, 
though how this form arose is still uncertain The advantage of 
this form was that the end of the haft could not split, while every 
blow fixed it more firmly into the socket. This type of axe-head 
spread over most parts of Europe except the south, and has been 
found in great numbers in the Cotcntin; it seems to have been 
carried, as we .shall see, not so much by the ordinary channels 
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that developed in the south developed in central EUROPE 


of trade as by considerable movements of peoples, which took 
place in the centuries immediately preceding looo b.c. 

Dagger Types. — We must now turn to another implement, 
which was in general use from the beginning of the bronze age, 
and had been made in considerable quantities during the preceding 
copper age. This was the dagger, often used, no doubt, as a 
knife. The earliest copper daggers found in Crete and the Aegean 
are roughly triangular, with broad butts to which the handles 
were attached by rivets. Similar daggers have been found in 
Sicily and south Italy. Before the close of the copper age the 
blades had become longer and the butts narrower, and these 
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changes are still more marked in the first daggers of bronze, which 
cannot with certainty be dated earlier than the first middle 
Minoan period Daggers of this type, often with their sides 
slightly concave, are found distributed over the Mediterranean 
region, especially in the Iberian peninsula. They did not, how- 
ever, at the beginning of the bronze age reach the British Isles, 
where there occurs during the earliest period a type of flat dagger, 
with convex sides, the origin of which is obscure Daggers of the 
.Spanish type arrived first in Britain with flanged axe-heads As 
time went on the daggers with concave sides became longer and 
with narrower butts, until these became trapezoidal in shape and 
attached to the handles with four rivets This type is often called 
the dirk. These dirks continued to be made with longer and 
longer blades, until they became sword-like in length, when they 
are often known as rapiers These rapiers were used all over 
the west of Europe, from Spain to Britain, until the introduction 
of the leaf-shaped sword, which arrived with the socketed axc- 
hcad under circumstances that will be described later. Another 
variant of the Aegean dagger 
seems to have developed in north 
Italy This was absolutely tri- 
angular, with straight sides, par- 
allel to which were two or three 
straight grooves These were 
carried to France and more 
rarely to Britain; they have also 
been found in Switzerland, and 
more commonly in Bohemia. 

Daggers of the Spanish type 
w’cre often attached to long poles 
by being inserted in a cleft and 
riveted; the blade was u.sually 
attached at right angles to the 
pole or nearly so. Daggers that 
have been so attached arc known 
as halberds, and they are found 
abundantly in Spain and Portu- 
gal, also in Ireland They occur 
more rarely m France and Eng- 
land and one has been found in Holland; they found their way, 
too. into the icgion of the Saale and the Elbe, whither the 
Aunjetitz culture had already penetrated, and here the shaft and 
blade were cast in one piece in bronze. 

In Britain flat daggers, not unlike those of the Spanish type, 
but with a long tang, were attached upright at the ends of staves, 
ind used as spear-heads. As the tang tended to split the staff, 
this was enclosed in a bronze ferrule, which was attached by 
rivets to the staff. Then blade and ferrule, including the rivet- 
heads, were cast in one piece, thus producing the first socketed 
spear-head. These at first had loops at their sides, and later at 
the base of the blade, through which leather thongs could be 
passed for strengthening the attachment. Finally this was achieved 
by passing a long rivet through socket and shaft. 

During the pre-copper and copper ages there had been great 
movements of peoples across Europe and in some places a 
mingling of iTcoples of diver'.e origins and customs. During the 
earlier half of the bronze age the population seems to have been 
fairly stationary, and each group continued to develop its civili- 
zation in its own way. Trade, however, received an impetus from 
having a new commodity to carry, and from the need felt by 
manufacturers of procuring the raw material for their industry, 
namely copper and tin. 

The Beaker Folk. — It was at one time believed that bronze 
was introduced into Britain by a jTeople who buried their dead 
in round barrows accompanied by an earthenware drinking cup, 
of a type now known as a beaker. These people were fairly tall 
and very robust, with fairly broad and square heads and marked 
supraorbital ridges. They were known formerly as the bronze 
age invaders of Britain or the Round Barrow men Since many 
of these skeletons have been found in Britain, and a few only 
were buried with implements of bronze, it has been doubted 
whether they introduced this alloy or whether they were even 
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users of it when they first arrived, and since the great majority 
of round barrows were erected to cover the cremated remains 
of another people at a later date, it has been suggested that 
both these names should be abandoned, and they are now usually 
known as the lic.iker folk or the Beaker makers Beakers, closely 
resembling the British types, have been found in a zone lying 
between the Rhine and the Elbe, stretching northwards from 
Bohemia and ending in Denmark and Holland In Denmark the 
graves tontaining the beakers are known as single graves, and 
the earliest of these contain little if any metal, since metal, 
though already known, was scarce in that country before their 
arrival, it is impossible to decide whether they were acquainted 
with its use before they reached Jutland No skeletons from the 
single graves have been sulliiciently well preserved to enable anato- 
mists to describe the skulls Jn Holland bronze has been found 
only with one beaker interment; this has been described as a 
dagger, but it is in reality a halberd of Iberian type, and may 
well have reached that country by coastwise traffic from Spain 
or Portugal, The skeletons buried with the beakers in Holland, 
owing to the nature of the soil, have perished, but fragmentary 
remains of one have been preserved, and, though it is imjiossible 
to measure its skull, owing to its imperfect condition, the well- 
marked supraorbital ridges, characteristic of the British Beaker- 
makers, can be detected It is said that some of the beakers 
found in Germany were accompanied by knives of Spanish type; 
it IS possible, however, that these reached these people, as in 
the case of the Dutch example, by a sea route Some Dutch 
archaeologists believe that these people came across Europe from 
the steppes of south Russia, and have pointed out that their man- 
ner of burial resembles that found in many of the Russian 
kurgjns 

Bell-beakers. — It has been asserted by most archaeologists, 
though it is not universally agreed, that a form of beaker, known 
as the bell-beaker, developed in Spain, probably in imitation of 
ba.skets woven with esparto grass These beakers had wide globu- 
lar bodies, with hemispherical bases, and widely expanding mouths. 
They were decorated by zonal bands of geometric ornament 
Smaller beakers of the same type, usually without the char- 
acteristic decoration, were carried northwards to Brittany and 
thence to the Channel Islands, but failed to reach the British 
coast 

The bell-beakers have been found very widely distributed over 
the greater part of Spain and Portugal, though they are rela- 
tively scarcer in the north-west of that peninsula They have 
been found also in Sardinia, Sicily, in north Italy and some parts 
of France, pointing it is thought, to a route through the Belfort 
gap Either by the latter route or by the Brenner pass they are 
said to have reached Bohemia, where their makers came into 
contact with those who used the cord-ornamented vases, which 
during the neolithic age had had a wide range over north Ger- 
many These cord-ornamented vases had long cylindrical necks, 
and it has been conjectured that it was the influence of these 
that led to the development of the northern beaker, consisting 
of a globular body with a long, though slightly expanding cylin- 
drical neck and a flat base Be this as it may, the beakers that 
have been found north of Bohemia are many of them of the 
latter type, and the few bell-beakers discovered in that region 
have to some extent lost their resemblance to the Spanish form 
The zonal decoration has often degenerated into a succession of 
parallel horizontal rings, often of true cord-ornament Others 
would bring this ware from .the Ukraine, believing that it passed 
from central Europe to Spain, where its characteristic zonal deco- 
ration was more fully developed. The beaker culture spread over 
the whole of England, though it has less commonly been found in 
the western counties; it is found sparingly in Wales, and is abun- 
dant in the eastern half of Scotland as far north as the Moray 
Firth, though rarely in the west. It has not yet been found in 
Ireland, though hemispherical bowls, which occur with beakers 
in Spain, have been found in County Down. This culture lasted 
for .some centuries in Jutland, Holland and Great Britain, and 
in the former country three distinct periods have been recognized. 

Greece. — During the bronze age the mainland of Greece formed 


two cultural provinces, Thessaly and the Peloponnese, while 
the intervening region, central Greece, oscillated between the two 
Before the close of the copper age Cycladic mariners had made 
settlements in the Argolid, where their culture is known as Hel- 
ladic; before the introduction of bronze they had penetrated 
northwards as far as the Spercheios valley, to some extent dis- 
placing Thessalian peasants, who had preceded them in this area 
These Thessalian peasants had, at an earlier date, been ousted 
from eastern Thessaly by people coming, it is believed, from the 
Black Earth lands of south Russia, who had introduced the 
painted pottery known as Dhimini ware. Some centuries before 
the introduction of bronze this painted pottery deteriorated, and 
its place was taken by encrusted ware, decorated by the applica- 
tion of pink and white colour to the surface of grey-black or 
rcddi.sh pots. Finally the decoration was abandoned and plain 
pottery came into general use It was while this degeneration of 
the pottery was taking place that bronze came gradually into use. 
After 2000 BC a new type of pottery is found there; this is 
known as Minyan ware. It was wheel-made and of a silver-grey 
colour. The origin of this ware is unknown. Some authorities 
believe that it came from Asia Minor, others that it developed 
from the plain wares of Thessaly It is found gradually super- 
seding the previous wares in that province, and was introduced 
forcibly into central Greece by invaders, who destroyed the sec- 
ond city of Orchomcnos The makers of the Minyan ware, who 
were armed with daggers, halberds and spears of bronze, soon 
made themselves masters of central Greece, and extended their 
dominions to include the Peloponnese Here their culture lasted 
until about 1625 d c , when the whole mainland of Greece, except 
Thessaly, came under the control of Cretan lords, who introduced 
many elements of late Minoan culture 

Central Europe. — During the copper age Hungary and the 
middle Danube basin had been invaded from the east ; it has been 
suggested that the invaders came from the south-east Russian 
steppes About the time that the discovery of bronze was made, 
this region seems to have been subjected to two fresh invasions, 
one from the north by people using cord-ornamented pottery, and 
another from the east by men armed with battle-axes of copper. 
It seems likely that both groups of Jnvaders had come earlier 
from the Russian steppes. Though bronze implements, imported 
from Hissarlik, were known, the metal most generally used wa.s 
copi^er. 

Aunjetitz Culture. — It was after the arrival of the Beaker 
folk that there arose in Silesia a civilization, known as the Marsrh- 
witz culture, in which bronze of a poor quality was sparingly 
used. This suggests that the people living north of the Erzge- 
birge were learning the use of bronze About iqoo « c this cul- 
ture developed into that known as the Aunjetitz culture, which 
spread from Silesia into Saxony, Moravia, Bohemia and Bavaria. 
The earlier implements from the Aunjetitz graves are clearly 
derived from north Italy, and in some cases indireitly from Spain, 
but with the raw materials of the industry close at hand the 
people of this part soon developed their own forms and exported 
them northwards to the plain of Germany and south-eastwards 
to Hungary, where, however, copper was still used for many pur- 
poses Rather later special centres of distribution arose at various 
places in north Germany, notably to the east of Halle, around 
Bremen and Hamburg, and in Schleswig At these centres vari- 
ous types of palstaves were developed and traded to the north 
and west. In Hungary, as before, many other influences came 
in from south Rus.sia and Asia Minor 

Lausitz Culture. — Towards the close of the middle bronze 
age a new culture, with a more developed metal industry, arose 
in the south-west of Saxony and the adjacent part of Silesia 
This is known as the Lausitz culture. The people responsible for 
this civilization burned their dead and deposited the ashes in 
biconical urns, over which they erected round barrows. This 
culture spread into east Bohemia and Moravia, where it dis- 
placed the Aunjetitz culture, it was carried also eastward across 
Poland to the confines of Russia. The Lausitz culture was fertile 
in developing new types of implements, and it has been suggested 
that it was here that the socket axe-head was invented. Ulti- 
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mately, in conjunction with other culture influences from the 
plain of Hungary, the Lausitz burial customs and types of imple- 
ments spread over the greater part of Europe. 

Cremation. — It has often been stated that the dead were 
buried in the neolithic age and that cremation was Introduced in 
the bronze age, some would say in the late bronze age. Such state- 
ments are, however, not strictly accurate. It seems probable that 
cremation was very generally practised in central Europe in the 
neolithic age, for, though a few cases of inhumation have been 
found, they are relatively rare in regions in which villages of 
this date are common. Cremated remains have recently been 
found in Belgium in a neolithic settlement, and burnt bones have 
been met with in long barrows in Yorkshire Cremation was also 
practised at an early date in many parts of Germany. Still it 
is true that these cases of cremation were to some extent con- 
fined to limited regions, while in others both practices prevailed 
at the same time. The almost universal practice of cremating 
the dead and placing the charred remains in an urn, to be buried 
in a round barrow or in an urn-field, seems to have spread from 
central Europe, probably from the Lausitz region, at the beginning 
of the late bronze age, to almost every part of Europe 

Hungary. — It is believed that the plain of Hungary was twice 
invaded, for the first time in the middle of the third millennium 
and again at its close, and that these invaders had come, directly 
or indirectly, from the grassy steppes of south-east Russia It 
is believed, too, that these invaders established themselves as 
war-lords over the peasants, who had for long occupied that 
region. Be that as it may, about 1500 bc the inhabitants of 
Hungary developed very efficient weapons of a larger size than 
were used elsewhere In this region the dagger, originally of west 
European type, was made much larger, until the strain on the 
rivets, by which the hilt was attached to the blade, became in- 
supportable. At length an experiment was made of casting with 
the blade a flanged tang, to which plates of bone or* wood could 
be riveted to form the hilt, and afterwards of adding to this a 
hilt cast in bronze. The experiment was successful and the blades 
became longer and frequently expanded in the middle. Thus arose 
the leaf -shaped sword, the most formidable we.apon yet i.ivented 

It would seem that about this time the Lausitz people, with 
their improved art of bronze working, coalesced with the people 
of the Hungarian plain, and together they began to spread in 
almost every direction. The first move seems to have been to 
the north, in the direction of Jutland, anti their arrival in these 
parts may have accounted for the growth of the bronze industry in 
the neighbourhood of Bremen anci Hamburg. Later they reached 
the west of Schleswig, where more than three thousand round 
barrows have been noted Up till then metal had been relatively 
scarce in the Baltic region, and such early specimens as have 
been found, many of copper, arc of types that arrived by sea 
traffic from the west. The chief warlike implement was the per- 
forated battle-axe of stone. After the arrival of the invaders from 
central Europe bronze became abundant and the conspicuous 
weapon was the bronze sword. There is reason for believing that 
about 1250 DC. a movement was made towards the south, for 
several swords of central European type have been found in Greek 
lands, two at Mycenae, two at Muliana in Crete, and one at 
Levadia in Boeotia; besides these two have been found in Egypt, 
on one of which was engraved the cartouch of Seti II. It has 
been suggested that the presence of these swords in Greek lands 
betokens the arrival of northern invaders; these have been identi- 
fied with the Homeric Achaeans and the Akaiwasha, who attacked 
Egypt in the reign of Meneptah Others, however, think that the 
swords passed southwards by way of trade, or were loot taken 
by the Mycenaean inhabitants of Greece in some northern foray. 
Swords of similar type found their way into Italy, probably across 
the Adriatic, for the majority have been found in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Fucino. 

The leaf -shaped swords found in western Europe are of a 
still later type, and the bearers of these cannot have left central 
Europe long before 1200 b . c ., while some seem to have set out 
considerably later. These .swords reached Switzerland fairly early, 
but were later in their arrival in France, where they have been 
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found over the eastern half of the country, from the valley of 
the Seine to the mouth of the Rhone. It was not until a much 
later time that a still later form reached Brittany, probably by 
sea, and later still that they were carried across the Pyrenees into 
Spain, About iioo b c the bearers of these swords seem to have 
passed down the Rhine into Holland, and then to have crossed 
the North Sea to the east coast of England, where they are 
thought to have arrived rather before 1000 b c . There is also 
some evidence that at a slightly earlier date a few of them pene- 
trated south Russia, though the evidence of their presence there 
is slight. 

Wherever they went the bearer^ of the leaf-shaped swords 
carried with them socketed axe-heads, which seem to have been 
invented in the Lausitz region, socketed gouges anii a great variety 
of tools. They also used spear-heads with a leaf-shaped blade 
and a single rivet through the socket The shafts of these spears 
had their ends ca.sed m bronze ferrules. The sudden arrival in 
most parts of Europe of a civilization, which h.ul its origin in 
Saxony, Moravia and Hungary, seems to indicate that these new 
tools and weapons of bronze were carried, not by the ordinary 
channels of trade, but by invading hordes. It appears safe to 
attribute to these people the universal custom of cremation, which 
was adopted in the late bronze age, and we may with good reason 
attribute to them also the use of tho.se cinerary urns that have 
been found in many of the round bariows and in the urn-fields, 
but without associated tools or weapons A few settlements of 
these people have been noted and some of them excavated with 
care; little study has yet, however, been made of (heir domestic 
pottery, though large numbers of their cinerary urns h.ive been 
studied. This culture, which was fairly unitorm over most of 
Europe, lasted with but little change until the introduction of iron 
weapons. 

Life in the Bronze Age. — Though much is known of the 
tools and weapons u.^ed at this time, and many examples of the 
domestic pottery of the earlier phases of the bronze age have 
been found in gmves, as well as of cinerary urns used during the 
latest phase, relainely little is known of the way in which these 
people lived No settlements, dating from the first phases, have 
been explored, while at the close of this age some of the people 
lived in villages, defended by a rectangular ditch and bank, and 
others seem to have made settlements in the low lands by the 
sides of lakes and rivers Since the knowledge of agriculture had 
reached most parts ol Europe earlier than implements of bronze, 
we may assume that the people of the bronze age cultivated grain, 
while remains of domesticated animals have been found m their 
later settlements Of their clothing we know little by direct 
V .^idence, though the complete outfit of a man of this period 
has been found at Treenhcil and that of a woman at Borum-Eskoi, 
in Jutland. These garments, of simple cut, were made of a woven 
woollen material. The man had worn a tunic and a mantle, stock- 
ings or .some other woollen covering on his legs, and a high cap. 
The woman had worn a long skirt and a short jacket, and upon 
her head a bonnet made of a net -work of woollen threads. The 
ornaments worn were relatively few Bracelets of bronze, more 
rarely of gold, h.ave been found, dating from all parts of the bronze 
age; these arc usually plain circlets of metal, though during the 
la.st phase they arc sometimes decorated with geometrical designs; 
towards the end of the bronze age oval penannular bracelet.s .some- 
times occur, especially in central Europe Met.il ear-rings were 
also worn, .sometimes of considerable size; these were often made 
of gold. The most important ornament, however, was the torque, 
usually made of a twisted band of bronze or gold. Torques have 
been found in several forms, characteristic of this age. The most 
curious ornament was the gold crescent or lunula, which has been 
found abundantly in Ireland, as well as in England, the north of 
France, north-east Germany, and Denmark. These lunulae are 
large thin plates of gold, sh.ipcd like crescents, with the points 
almost joining, and profusely decorated with incised geometric 
designs. How they were worn has not been explained The ijeople 
who carried the leaf-shaped swords throughout liurope seem to 
have worn over their shoulders a plaid or some similar garment ; 
this they fastened with a long bronze pin. As this pin tended to 
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slip out, various devices were designed to keep it in place. At 
length, about 1400 b c., it was bent, with a coil, into a simple 
brooch or fibula, like a safety-pin, and during the latest phase of 
the bronze age these fibulae began to pass through that series of 
changes which continued throughout the iron age. 

Quest for Gold. — As has already been pointed out, the bronze 
age was especially a. period of invention and active trade, more 
particularly during its earliest and latest phases. The need for 
a greater supply of copper and still more for tin, a much scarcer 
metal, caused traders to explore many parts of Europe, especially 
those easily accessible from the sea Here they found many 
sources of supply, and had, apparently discovered the tin ores 
of Cornwall before Hat axe-heacls had given way to flanged There 
was, however, another metal, sought for with much greater eager- 
ness; this was gold. From a very remote antiquity gold has been 
prized, and numerous objects of the goldsmith’s art have been 
recovered from graves lying many feet below the foundations of 
buildings that date from the 1st dynasty at Ur. The richest 
gold-field in Europe was in Transylvania, where the mines were 
worked under the Roman emperors Gold from Transylvania 
seems to have reached Egypt before the close of the 2nd dynasty, 
and this region .seems for long to have supplied the needs of 
the Near East. 

There is no part of Europe that has furnished so large a 
number of gold objects of prehistoric date as Ireland, and the 
great majority of these can be shown by their decoration or asso- 
ciations to have been made in the bronze age. Reference has 
already been made to the lunulac or crescents, found so commonly 
in Ireland, and it is generally agreed that these, wherever found, 
are of Irish gold, showing that the precious metal was at that 
time cxportcci in many directions The fact that two such cres- 
cents were found in a barrow near Harlyn bay, in association with 
a flat axe-head of bronze, shows us that this gold trade was well 
developed long before the close of the early bronze age. It has 
been pointed out that alluvial gold deposits were worked in the 
Wicklow hills in the i8th century, and there is little doubt that 
it was these deposits that attracted traders quite early in the 
bronze age. These deposits and the tin lodes of Cornwall, as well 
as certain copper and, perhaps, gold deposits in Wales, were the 
lures that tempted the first bronze traders to these countries. Thus 
it was that, within a very few centuries after the first use of this 
alloy, bronze was brought to the British Isles 
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zum elf ten Jahrhnndert nach Christus (190O) ; Sophus Muller, Debuts 
et premihe evolution de la civilization du bronze en Danemark, 
d’apre.s les decouvertes les plus recentes (Mem. des Antiq. du Nord, 
1908-00) , L’age du bronze en Slesvig (Mem. des Antiq. du Nord, 
1916-17) ; A. J. B. Wacc and M. S. Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly 
{iqi 2 ). (HJ. E. P) 

3. IRON AGE 

Definition. — Care must be taken, in discussing the period 
known as the early iron age of Europe, to distinguish between 
the first appearance of wrought iron in any locality and the be- 
ginning of the local iron age The period in question belongs to 
the history or prehistory of the European continent and islands; 
and with due qualifications for various countries, covers the thou- 
sand years immediately preceding the birth of Christ. It normally 
follows the bronze age, when that metal (an alloy of copper and 
tin) was used not only for objects of luxury, as it is to-day, but 
also for household and agricultural implements; but in most parts 
of Africa it seems to have succeeded the stone age, bronze being 


almost unknown there in prehistoric times. Egypt, however, is an 
exception to the rule in Africa, and has a chronological system 
which helps to e.stablish the limits of the iron age in other coun- 
tries 

Iron in Egypt. — Though the early iron age of Egypt did 
not begin till about 800 b c. (between the 22nd and 25th dynas- 
ties), when the metal was produced locally and passed into general 
use, there are many iron objects preserv’ed from much earlier 
dates, and the question has been raised whether they were of me- 
teoric or telluric origin — that is, whether made from metallic 
masses which reached this planet from space and contained a large 
percentage of nickel; or from local iron ores reduced in some kind 
of furnace. A recent analysis of the lump found with copper im- 
plements and a mirror of the 6th dynasty at Abydos (now in the 
British Museum) shows that no nickel is present in the rusted 
surface, and only minute traces of it in the black crystalline core, 
which contained also traces of phosphate, sulphur, carbon and a 
notable quantity of copper. The inference is that even at that 
early date (2700-2500 nc) iron was being obtained from the 
local ores by primitive metallurgical processes, and not from 
meteoric sources. The earliest known example in Egypt is the 
group of oxidized iron beads found by Wainwright at El Gerzeh, 
dated about 4000 BC ; and there is documentary evidence of the 
authenticity and early date of the iron tool found inside the 
great pyramid of Khufu at Gizeh, dating from the 4th dynasty 
(about 3100 Bc). Other early .specimens are quoted by J. N. 
Friend, who gives evidence that hard rocks can be chiselled with 
soft metals, provided due perseverance and patience are exercised: 
this m view of the contention that the stone of the pyramids can- 
not have been shaped without iron or steel tools It should be 
observed that the earliest iron objects in Egypt and elsewhere are 
chiefly weapons and ornaments, not tools which had to wait for 
the iron age properly so called. 

Iron in the Bible. — Biblical references to iron are of interest 
in connection with the view that the Philistines (i Samuel, xvii 
5) were connected with Crete and found a refuge m Palestine 
when Crete lost command of the sea and gave way to the Mycc- 
nacans and Greeks of the Eastern Mediterranean. The iron chariots 
of Siscra in the days of the Judges gave the Canaanites an enor- 
mous adV’antage over the Israelites (Joshua, xvii 10; Judges i 
19); but Lebanon soon became an industrial centre, and David 
collected iron in abundance for Solomon's temple, which was, 
however, for ritual reasons, erected without the use of iron tools 
From the time of Amos (middle of the 8th century, bc ) iron 
was in general use amongst the Hebrews as well as the Syrians, 
and smelling furnaces were known to the later Hebrew writers 
It may bc added that the passage in 1 Samuel, xiii. 19 — “Now 
there was no smith found throughout all the land of Israel, for 
the Philistines said. Lest the Hebrews make them swords and 
spears” — is regarded by Cheyne and Black {Encyc. Bibl. under 
Samuel, Books, col. 4,275) as an incredible statement, and merely 
a later interpolation in the text. 

Crete and Greece. — Researches in Crete during the last 30 
years have given a chronological standard only inferior to Egypt 
for dating the prehistoric finds of Europe; and it is generally 
admitted that the iron age began in the island about 1100 b c. 
Iron was certainly known locally before that date, but was re- 
garded as a precious metal, and in 1937 a cube of it was found 
by E. J. Forsdyke in a sealed tomb-deposit at Knossos dating 
from about 1800 bc. Another stage in its adoption is marked by 
mention of it in Homer, e g. Iliad, xxiii , 834, the poem no doubt 
dating from the full iron age of Greece but referring to the period 
about 1200 BC. It was given as an athletic prize, but clearly for 
the production of tools and implements rather than weapons. Both 
Crete and Greece are noticed in separate articles, and it is only in 
connection with the iron age of Central Europe that they are 
mentioned here, in order to fix the route and period of the intro- 
duction of iron into Europe. The theory that the Achaeans 
{q V.) brought the new culture from the Danube into the Bronze 
Age areas of Greece and the islands has not been widely accepted, 
but there is little doubt that the Dorian {q.v.) invasion played 
that role and put an end to the Mycenaean dominion, at least on 
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the mainland. The Greeks called it the Return of the Heraclids 
or sons of Hercules, and dated the event about 1104 n c , approxi- 
mately 80 years after the fall of Troy That the newcomers were 
of alien race is indicated by their practice of cremation, the dead 
having been buried unburnt as a rule during the bronze age. 
Their civilization was evidently on a low level compared with that 
of the people they conquered; and the change from the Myce- 
naean to the Geometric style of pottery was contemporary with, 
even if not due to, their arrival from the barbarian north about 
1050 B.c. Novel types of the sword and brooch are seen in late 
Mycenaean association, and specially striking arc the brooches of 
spiral wire (as fig 5) discovered at Sparta, as these are obvi- 
ously connected with those of the Hallstatt (q v) area and period 
in Central Europe. The name is derived from a salt-mining site in 
the Salzkammergut, Upper Austria, and the period marks the first 
appearance of the Celts or at least of peoples speaking the Celtic 
language. 

Recent excavations have thus given precision to prehistoric 
chronology in an area for which no written documents exist, and 
link up the bringers of iron into Central Europe with personages 
in Greek history Whether the Dorians were Celt in origin is a 
secondary question of terminology, but the Greek connection may 
be expected to throw light on the nationality and tongue of the 
Hallstatt invaders who are often credited with the introduction of 
iron 

Celtic Culture. — With all due caution regarding the differ- 
ences between Celtic blood-relationship and the use of the Celtic 
idiom, it is generally agreed that the Celts were loc.Ucd in Central 
Europe (the upper Rhine valley and the later Roman provinces of 
Rhaetid and Noricum) at the time when the use of iron spread 
from that very region, and they are known to have migrated in 
force to distant parts of Europe where their former presence can 
be traced in place-names and historical allusions. The Hallstatt 
culture may not have been Celtic at first, but in any case no 
people of Celtic speech can be traced on the map before the Hall- 
statt period, though the language was closely allied to Latin and 
was apparently the last to break off from the Aryan stem. Phil- 
ologists no longer allow a Celtic population (whether by blood or 
language) in Britain, for example, during the Bronze Age, and in- 
sist that the Celtic connection cannot be earlier than the 7lh 
century b.c. This agrees fairly well with recent archaeological 
evidence, but does not give an upper limit of dale for the Celtic 
occupation of Central Europe. 

Origin of Iron Working. — The legendary home of iron 
is North-cast Asia Minor where the Chalybes (mentioned by 
Aeschylus in the bth century b c.) once had a kind of monopoly; 
but about 200 miles to the south was Commagene (ubi fcrriim 
noicittir, the birthplace of iron), which also has serious claims to 
priority. Prof. Gowland mentioned two important districts in 
Western Asia where iron ores are very extensive and remains of 
early iron manufacture are found; but he preferred the south- 
east angle of the Black sea (ancient Paphlagonia and Pontus), 
which includes iron deposits along the slopes and foot-hills of 
mountains near the coast. At the north-eastern end of this area 
as well as north of the Caucasus, Ernest Chantre excavated cem- 
eteries which yielded weapons and other iron objects closely allied 
to the Hallstatt products of Europe. 

Though recognizing the prevailing uncertainty as to the begin- 
nings of metallurgy, the late Jacques de Morgan was in favour of 
an oriental origin for iron, and thought that the art would have 
reached the Ligurians of Central Europe through some Conti- 
nental trade-current as welt as by way of the Mediterranean. 
“The Celts and the Dorians must have been the principal propa- 
gators of the iron industry ... it is generally agreed that the 
Celts came from the east by the valley of the Danube.” Apart 
from striking analogies in weapons and ornaments, in brooches 
and pottery found in Russian Armenia and the Plallstatt area of 
Europe, he insisted rather on the introduction of naturalism into 
the geometric art of the bronze age. Both in South-east Russia 
and in Persia products of the early Iron Age are characterized by 
representations of men and animals “of which both technique and 
style seem to derive entirely from the Geometric.” This points to 
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a development in situ of a civilization that was destined to spread 
to the Atlantic, and appeared suddenly in Central Europe as a 
new and independent creation It is of interest to note in this 
connection Piof J L. Myres’ theory that the Sigynnae, men- 
tioned by Herodotus (v 9) as living beyond the Danube and 
north of Thrace, may be identified with Strabo’s Sigmni of the 
Caucasus, and possibly the Sequani of the Jura, who extended 
later to the neighbourhood of Paris The first two are said to have 
worn Median costume (trousers, like the Gaulish braccac, 
breeches), and to have driven shaggy ponies attached to carts. 
Herodotus adds that the Ligurians called the Sigynnae pedlars; 
and there is reason to associate a jiarticular form of iron spear 
like the Gaulish gaesum and the Roman pilum with these j-icople. 
Their extensive wanderings might account for its occurrence even 
111 Cyprus, and it may be recalled that the tlalates who dominated 
Gaul in the early iron age had settlements as distant as Galatia 
in Asia Minor. 

Celts and Galates. — A new view of the Galales has been put 
forward by Dr Jules Guiart, who distinguishes them from the 
three recognized human types of Western Europe — (i.) the tall, 
blond, long-headed (dolichocephalic) Nordics, (ii ) the short, 
dark, short-headed (brachycephalic ) Celts of Central Europe, the 
Aljnne race, and (in ) the short, d.irk, long-headed Mediterranean 
race. In his opinion the Galates (Galatians, Gaulois) were tall, 
blond and short-headed people who in 1500 b c were still roaming 
over the steppes of South Russia and eventually passed westward 
to the north of the Hcrcynian forest (Taunus to Carpathians), 
settling for a time near the North .sea coast west of the Elbe, 
whence they proceeded to occupy most of the northern half of 
Trance in the Hallstatt period, thrusting the native Celtic popu- 
lation almost to ALirseillcs and the Auvergne (to judge by the 
physical characteristics of the modern dei)artments). It should be 
adder! that Celts and Galates were regarded as distinct peoples by 
Bertrand, whose arguments were amplified by Piroutet in ic)20 
(L’Authropologie, xxx , 51). The latter sees in the Marne in- 
humations in trenches a Galatian population distinct from the 
true Celts, the latter being responsible for the barrow'S (grave- 
mounds, tumuli) over cremated burials in East and North-east 
France, as well as m South Germany. There is, in his view, no 
authority for the Celts before the second stage of the Hallstatt 
period (say 700 bc ). Their arrival is put much later by Schliz 
(Hoops, Rcallexikon, under Rassrn fra gen), -who regards the Flach- 
graber (fiat-graves, without barrows) of La Tene 11 . (about 400 
n c' ) as the earliest traces of the Celts, who came from Gaul, the 
chief centre of brachycephaly in Western Europe, but he is care- 
ful to add that these Celts represent a blend of blond long-heads 
(Nordic) and dark short-heads (Alpine), and correspond to the 
classical description of the Celtic warrior, they are brachy- 
cephalic blonds. 

Hallstatt Culture. — Whether lineally descended from it or 
not, (he Hallstatt culture succeeds the bronze age of Central 
Europe; and, with Austria and South Germany as a centre, radi- 
ates in several directions. Intercourse with the south was by this 
time active, and there was a close connection with the Bologna 
area, where early iron age finds are abundant and are grouped un- 
der the name of Villanova (q v) (a suburb of Bologna). The con- 
tact with Thrace and the Caucasus is not so clear as with Illyria 
and the neighbourhood of Venice or with Eastern Germany (the 
Lausitz or Lusatian area); but it was mainly westward that the 
new culture spread via Switzerland and the Vosges to Eastern 
France, and later to the Atlantic coast as well as to Spain and 
Britain. This last movement is attributed to the Celts, a mobile 
and a conquering people; but most authorities attribute the Hall- 
statt culture of Central Europe to the Illyrians, who may have 
influenced the Germans on the north-cast of what has been called 
the Celtic cradle. Hut -urns (sepulchral vessels of pottery made 
in the form of contemporary dwellings) are of frequent occur- 
rence in Mecklenburg and near the mouth of the Vistula, and 
suggest some connection in the 7th century b c with Italy, though 
the type is also found from time to time in widely separated parts 
of South-eastern Europe, and in Italy (Alba Longa) is hardly 
later than 900 b C. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF I IIE F,ARLY IRON AGE 

IlALLSTATT PERIOD 



Celtic Ettropc 

Italy. 

Greek Pottery. 

Hallstatt A, 

1000-800 B c. Early Hallstatt, 

Hut-urns: Biconical urns. 

Sub-Myecnaean, nth and loth centu- 

Ifalhtatt B, 

Geometric style. 

Pit-graves: Early Villanova. 

ries B.c. 

800-700 B C. ) 

Villanova period, 

Bologna district. 

Geometric, ioth -8th century B.c. 
Proto-Cormthian, 750-600 u.C. 


L Middle Hallstatt, 

700-600 B.c. J Orientalizing Style. 

Hallstatt C, 

Chamber-tombs, 

Corinthian, 7th century B.c. 


Late Hallstatt, 

Proto- Etrust an 

Black-figure ware, 6th century b.c. 

Hallstatt D, 

600 500 B.c. Early Grei k style. 

Certosa (Bologna), 

Etruscan period. 

La TkNE Period 

Early red-figure, late 6th century B.c 


Germany. 

France. 

Switzerland. 
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T^ne A, 5th century b.c. Dechelette’s Lu Tene 1 , 500-300, u.c. 

Viollier’s La Tene I , 450-250, B.C. 
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„ ,, III., 100 r, u.t . 

,, ,, ,, III , Roman period. 

.. 

, ,, D, ist century b.c . La Tene IV. (only in Britain), 50 b c. a.d. 50. 



Iron in Italy. — The iron age of Italy forms part of the his- 
tory of the peninsula, and need only be summarized here in con- 
nection with Central Europe. The terramara (g.v ) culture, 
spreading from the lakes to the Apennines, really belongs to the 
bronze age, but this is attributed by some to the Italici, who 
were later responsible for the Villanova culture, with their head- 
quarters at Bologna, and are also credited with the foundation of 
Rome in 753 ik'. Villanova is five miles east of Bologna, and the 
district contained ancient cemeteries named after their modern 
proprietors (Benacci and Arnoaldi) and the local Charterhouse 
(Certosa, one mile west of Bologna). The last dated from the 
Etruscan conquest (late 6th century), when (he name was changed 
to Felsina, and there was a Gaulish period (under the Boii) before 
the Romans colonized it in i8g bc. under the name of Bononia. 
The Etruscans (immigrants from Asia Minor) first came into 
contact with the Villanovans about 850 b.c. in Etruria and Latium, 
where they soon asserted their supremacy, and buried their dead 
unburnt in oriental style, using in succession the shaft, trench, 
corridor and chamber; whereas the early Villanovans practised 
cremation, which gradually gave way to inhumation as at Hall- 
statt Their civilization was of a high order, now fully represented 
at Bologna, and the bronzes at least were largely due to Greek 
traffic with the Etruscan coast The pails (situlae) are conical 
(figs 2, 2a) with lids and zones embossed with figure .subjects 
representing contemporary life; and they have been regarded as 
the nearest approach to the shield of Achilles. An orientalizing 
tendency has been noticed in bronzes and other artistic products 
of Central Europe dating from the middle Hallstatt period (about 
700-000 BC.), contrasting with the earlier geometric and later 
classical styles {see Hali.statt and Villanovans). 

Iron Age Burials. — In the Hallstatt period inhumation (bur- 
ial of the dead unburnt) below a tumulus (grave-mound, barrow) 
was the rule in South Germany and in Eastern Gaul; and in the 
succeeding period (La Tene I.) the practice continued, with occa- 
sional cremation, in districts profoundly affected by the Hall- 
statt civilization. Old barrows re-used, or newly-constructed 
mounds of this period are found in Haute Marne, Burgundy, 
Franche-Comt6, South Germany and South-W'est Bohemia. On the 
other hand, cemeteries without mounds, containing the unburnt 
body, are found on the outer fringe, in Gaul and Bohemia; and 
Dechelette concluded that barrows marked the original Celtic 
area in Europe, settled ever since the bronze age; whereas the 
vast cemeteries without mounds, as in Champagne, North Bo- 
hemia and Cisalpine Gaul, belonged to conquering tribes who 
originally came from the Celtic area. Dechelette considered the 
barrow area and the adjacent right bank of the Rhine as the 
primitive home of the Cells 

In a recent study of the upper Rhine population who burnt 
their dead and buried them in cemeteries called urn-ficlds without 


surface indications (unlike their bronze age predecessors of the 
Hiigclgrabcr, the Grave-mound or Barrow people), Georg Kraft 
traces some elements in their pottery and bronze types to the 
south-east, others to the north-east, others again to the indigenous 
population that became subject to the.se invaders. The most 
likely people seem to be Illyrians moving from cast to west, and 
participating in the great migrations which account for the pass- 
age of Thracians, Phrygians and Armenians into Asia Minor vu 
the Bosporus and Dardanelles about 1180 b.c.; the Dorian in- 
vasion of Greece about 1100 b.c.; the entry of certain Balkan 
peoples into Italy, and the western extension of the Lausitz (Lu- 
satian) culture of Eastern Germany. It is still an open question 
whether the urn-field people were Illyrians or a blend of Illyrians, 
Celts and other races, but the invasion of South-west Germany at 
this time is generally accepted, and archaeologically it coincides 
with the beginnings of the Hallstatt culture, though grave-mounds 
are still found in the Gimdlingen area and period (Hallstatt B). 

The urn-fields have yielded an unexpected variety of pottery 
and bronze, the most typical being urns with cylindrical neck and 
bulging body, and bronze armlets tapering at both ends, with 
spiral wire terminals. Schumacher dates the early urn-fields about 
1200-1000 B.c. and regards the people as coming into South-west 
Germany from the south-east, much as the Ribhonware (Band- 
keramik) folk had done centuries before. They spread northward 
down the Rhine to the Saar and Eifel, and betray in their house- 
building and burial rites a close connection with the Italici of 
upper Italy; though this may be explained either by original con- 
tiguity or by blood relationship. They were good agriculturists, 
living in imposing villages established in the most prolific areas. 
The later urn-fields (about 1000-800 bc.) mark the opening of 
the early iron age (Hallstatt A), when the indigenous popula- 
tion was pressed northwards into the mountains and side valleys of 
the Rhine by invaders provided with a certain amount of iron 
and addicteci to agriculture. The pottery is made without the 
wheel, and includes urns, bowls and platters apparently copied 
from metal patterns; of bronze are small cups with handles, long 
pins with globular heads, brooches made of twisted wire, and sets 
of pendants designed to jingle (fig s). 

Hallstatt Period. — The leading authorities on the iron age 
of Germany allow two centuries of overlap with the bronze age, 
and begin the second stage about 800 b.c., Giindlingen near Frei- 
burg (Baden) being the typical site for the 8th century (Hall- 
statt B). The contemporary swords (figs. 6-8) were either of 
bronze in imitation of the late bronze age type, with exagger- 
ated chapes (scabbard -ends) of winged form; or of iron, emanat- 
ting from Noricum (the modern Styria and Carinthia, with parts 
of Austria, Bavaria and Salzburg — the chief European centre of 
the industry) and attaining huge proportions, with a two-edged 
blade for cutting and a broad point not suitable for thrusting. 
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riGS I 2 mOM “GUIDI TO THt lARLY IRON AOE ANTIQUITIES" ET COURTESY OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE RRITISH HUSCUM 

FlOS 1-9 — ARTICLES OF COMMON USE 8ELON6INO TO THE HALSTATT CULTURE. 1000-800 B C 
The neme Halitalt is oenerally applied to articles of form and decoration like those found at Halstatt, In Upper Austria, durino tha excava- 
tions made between 1847 and 1864. The period of the Halstatt culture marks the first appearance of the Colts 
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The pottery urns (fig. 4) generally have a constricted neck and 
sharply out-turned lij), evidently an imported type, but there is 
some doubt as to the funeral rite, and perhaps both cremation 
and inhumation were practised. 

The next century (7th n c ), corresponding to Hallstatt C, saw 
certain changes in the material culture, and the typical sites are 
Salem (representing Wurttemberg and Baden) and Koberstadt 
(Langen near Darmstadt, for Odenwald and Taunus) The former 
is about six miles north of the Lake of Constance, which in antiq- 
uity was known as Lacus Vcnetus and was therefore presumably 
controlled by the Venetians. The burials were mostly unburnt, 
and besides long iron swords there was an abundance of brightly 
coloured pottery, with panels and zones including geometrical de- 
signs, the urns having more open mouths and bulging shoulders 
than in the preceding century Some of the burial mounds cer- 
tainly contained unburnt skeletons The Gundlingen and Salem 
groups have been traced across the upper Rhine and into Alsatia, 
entering France by the Burgundian gate and the Meurthe-Moselle 
valley; whereas the Kolicrstadt people kept more to the right 
bank of the Rhine, crossing later at Worms and Mainz. The Ger- 
mans then lay to the north and Ligurians to the west, where they 
are noticed by Herodotus about 450 n c , at any rate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Marseilles Rademacher points out that on either 
side of the Rhine between Mainz and Bonn, extending from the 
Saar to the Fulda and again to the Saale, Celtic graves of the 
0th century contained skeletons, whereas further down the Rhine 
barrows were raised over the cremated remains This period 
(Hallstatt D) is marked by a change to short, pointed swords, 
generally with forked or “horse.shoe” pommels (fig 9); and the 
scabbard of one well-known example shows a cavalry leader with 
a sword, but spears only in the hands of troopers and infantry. 
The helmet, shield and cuirass are almost unknown in the Hall- 
statt area of Germany though common further east, and it was on 
their occurrence in such places as Glasinac (a plateau in Bosnia) 
and in the Homeric poems that the late Sir William Ridgeway 
chiefly based his theory that the Achaeans were a Hallstatt people 
from the Danube, but ultimately of Celtic and Nordic origin 
Many of the hill-forts in Central and Western Europe are now 
attributed to the Hallstatt people, who (like the Normans in 
England) kept down the countries they invaded by establishing 
fortified posts in strong positions In the majority of cases they 
burnt their dead and used cinerary urns of pottery, but it is 
remarkable that at Hallstatt ilndf burnt and unburnt burials have 
been found in almost equal numbers, and it is usual to assign the 
cremated burials, which are the more richly furnished, to the 
dominant race of invaders, and the poorer graves with skeletons 
to their indigenous subjects The cemetery was .systematically 
excavated by Ramsaucr between 1840 and 1863, and the bulk of 
the finds may be seen in Vienna 

Salt Industry. — The site oveed its wealth and distinction to 
the salt mines which were exploited in the early iron age, but 
other methoiis of obtaining .salt were practisctl in the same period 
Brine-springs near Halle and in the valley of the Saale (Saxony) 
and near Marsal in the Seille Valley (Lorraine), for instance, were 
evaporated by running the liquid over heated pottery of the 
coarsest description (called briquetage)\ and a similar process 
was employed on the coasts of Belgium and Brittany. In Eng- 
land salt mines do not seem to have been worked till Roman 
times, but the coastal Redhills of Essex which have yielded 
pottery of the early iron age, may be the debris of a process 
for extracting Sidt from sea-water; and Pliny {Nat Hist xx.xi., 7) 
records such an industry in Gaul and Germany (see also Tacitus, 
A/itia/s, xiii , 57) 

La Tene Culture. — The change in the main armament of the 
Hallstatt period may have been clue to the growing influence of 
North Italy on the Alpine and sub-Alpine districts, but Greek 
influence manifests itself in the second half of the early iron 
age (La Tene j^eriod) It is clear that the leading “barbarians” 
(non-classical peoples) from the 5th century b.c. down to the 
Roman empire were Celts, or at least spoke a dialect or dialects 
of the Celtic language; and the new sword pattern may mark the 
advent or the emergence of the Celts, whose martial and artistic 


achievements are now generally recognized. The period extends 
from about 450 to 50 b c and derives its name from a famous 
Swiss site (La Tene, the Shallows) (q v.) at the east end of Lake 
Neuchatel, which was occupied probably between 250 and 100 
B c. as a military post or arsenal ; but the richest and earliest 
finds of this Celtic culture are on the middle Rhine and in Eastern 
France (Champagne). In the 6th century these people are known 
to have been settled in the Rhone valley and round the lakes of 
Switzerland and North Italy, but their earlier home is unknown, 
and their conquests unrecorded till the sack of Rome in 390 b c. 
A plau.sible view is that they were Nordic warriors from the 
Baltic, marching in command of Alpine soldiery through Europe 
from end to end in search of plunder, rich lands to settle on, and 
a share in the luxuries of Mediterranean life. 

In the first phase of La Tene culture (La Tene I ) burials on 
either side of the upper Rhine were richly furnished, but those 
of La Tene 11 are less pretentious, and cemeteries of flat or sur- 
face graves (Flachgraber) came into fashion, containing the un- 
burnt body, though there were numerous exceptions to this rule. 
The spread of cremation in the third phase of La Tene is attrib- 
uted to the growing influence and the southern extension of the 
Germanic peoples of Northern Europe, where cremation was 
indigenous. Thi.s is in agreement with the historical record, for 
about 100 BC Teutonic tribes broke through the Celtic frontier, 
which is placed by Dechelette for the 3rd and 4th centuries b c. 
a little south-west of Leipzig (where Celtic inhumations met the 
German cremations) Before the German advance, the Celts had 
occupied the middle Rhine and South-w'cst Germany, Bohemia, 
Moravia, part of Silesia and lower Austria, not to mention suc- 
cessful expeditions to Italy, Greece and Asia Minor. In the period 
of La Tene, trade was almost as well organized as in Roman times, 
and the Rhone became the principal highway of commerce for 
Western Europe, Greek products being distributed through Mar- 
seilles and the colonies in North-eastern Spain, in competition 
with Northern Italy which had enjoyed a monopoly in the Hall- 
statt period. 

Celtic Coinage. — In Central European unburnt burials of La 
Tene II. and HI. are sometimes found cup-shaped pieces of 
electrum (gold with silver) called “little rainbow dishes” 
(Resenbogcnschihsclchen), mostly in Bavaria and Wurttemberg, 
the German name probably being derived from the superstitious 
belief that they may be found where the rainbow meets the 
earth, many ha\ ing been washed out of the earth by heavy rain. 
Another explanation is that the device on some of them was 
taken for a rainbow, though it is more like the rising sun. Any 
resemblance to the original types was soon lost, but the compara- 
tive abundance of money in Gaul points to considerable trade 
and intertrib.al communication before the conquest of the coun- 
try by Julius Caesar (50 bc ). In the south silver copies were 
made, with more or less dexterity, of coins struck at Marseilles 
and other Greek colonies on the coast or in North-eastern Spain; 
and on the Danube Celtic moneyers preferred the silver stater 
of Philip II. of Macedon to his gold stater (fig 14), which served 
as a model in the centre and north of France as in Britain The 
gold stater was a little heavier than the British sovereign or pound 
sterling; and Gaulish copies were subject to progressive deterior- 
ation both in weight and artistic merit 

Iron Age in Spain. — The oldest historical inhabitants of the 
Spanish peninsula were the Iberians, but there is a possibility of 
Ligurians in the north about 500 bc, and Herodotus (484-425, 
BC.) records that the westernmost Celts were neighbours of the 
Cynetes, who inhabited the south of Portugal. This agrees well 
enough with the archaeological evidence of a Celtic invasion, 
flanking the Pyrenees, early in the 6th century. The Celtiberian 
name testifies to a mixed population, and there is a marked 
absence of any early Hallstatt types, the earliest swords, for ex- 
ample, being derivatives of the type with horse-shoe {antennae) 
pommel (fig. 9). Cremation was the funeral rite among the Celtic 
invaders, who reached the middle course of the Tagus and 
Guadiana; and the Hallstatt pottery in their graves is not 
associated with Greek wares, the influence of the Greek settle- 
ments on the coast (Rhoda, Emporiae) not being felt till the 
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The "La Tene" culture derives its name from a famous Swiss silo at the east end of Lake Neuchatel. It covers the second half of the early 
Bronze Age, and shows Greek influence on this early Celtic Culture ■ 
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period of La Tenc, when the cultural development ran parallel 
to that of Gaul, but produced some peculiar local forms, especially 
brooches and weapons Coinage began in the 3rd century B.c , 
Greek and Sicilian types being imitated, but the Carthaginians 
supervened (23^-219), and the Roman conquest, which culmi- 
nated in the fall of Numantia (133 bc.), may be considered the 
end of the Early Iron Age in the peninsula. 

Austria and Germany. — The occurrence of a few brooches 
(fig 17) of C’ertosa type (named after the Charterhouse outside 
Bologna) gives a limiting dale for the Hallstatt cemetery and 
period, the site being within 40m of Norcia, which gave its name 
to Noricum and is generally considered one of the earliest centres 
of iron-working in Europe In Austria generally the bronze age 
culture gradually gave way to iron, and in late Hallstatt times 
there was a local revival in bronze-working, no doubt stimulated 
by trade with Northern Italy. Nearly all the local burials of that 
date were under grave-mounds {tumuli) , and the dead were cre- 
mated In the succeeding period (La Tone) the polychrome 
pottery characteristic of the Hallstatt period disappears and gives 
place to wheel-made ware, the first proof of the potter’s wheel 
in this area. The embossed bronzes .show an orientalizing tend- 
ency, and scrolls and palmettes indicate contact with Greek 
civilization. Italian influence did not, however, cease till the next 
stage (La Tene B), when the country became predominantly 
Celtic, and dependent on Western Europe The Celts had ex- 
tended their control to the Alpine area before they were finally 
incorporated in Roman provinces during the reign of Augustus 
In the north-east they spread to Silesia and Western Galicia, and 
brought the culture of La Tone to East Germany and Poland, 
where Hallstatt .survivals have been recognized but where the 
new civilization was firmly established only towards the end of 
the 2nd century bc Iron was then copiously used for weapons 
and ornaments; and while cremation with cinerary urns was 
common in the south, the northern tribes (perhaps the original 
Burgundians) buried all that remained of the funeral pyre with- 
out urns ( Brand i’rubeni’rahrr), a custom that may have spread 
from the island of Bornholm. 

Denmark and Sweden, — In the absence of a purely Roman 
period, the early iron age of Denmark runs on till the Migration 
period (5th century ad ), and the date of its commencement 
falls in the 4th century bc when La Tene elements reached the 
Cimbric peninsula (Jutland) This phase is best represented in 
the moor (peat-bed) finds of Nydam and Thorsbjerg, including 
boats and iron weapons which were the predecessors of those 
brought to Britain by the Anglo-Saxons Bronze swords of 
Hallstatt t>{)c found in Denmark cannot be taken as proof of a 
local iron age before La Tene, as Jutland was at one end of the 
amber trade-route across Europe and naturally received a larger 
share of southern metal-work in exchange for the amber of its 
coasts during the last centuries of its bronze age Sweden, at 
least in the .south, was at much the .same stage of culture as Den- 
mark. but the island of Gotland in the Baltic, as a trading centre, 
.seems to h.ive been somewhat in advance of the mainland. 

Iron Age in Norway. — Physical and economic conditions 
were different in Norway, where the bronze age is little more 
than a name and the early iron age is comparatively late. In- 
deed there is little of the irpn age till some of the best Roman 
products were introduced about ad ioo though it is generally 
assumed that Montelius’ classification holds good. Another line 
has recently been taken by A W Brdgger of Oslo, who contends 
that in the pre-Roman period Norway had no bronze or iron for 
industrial or domestic purposes, and only became independent of 
foreign supplies about a d 350 when the Roman period elsewhere 
was drawing to a close, there being no period of Roman occupa- 
tion in Norway, though the term is conveniently borrowed. Ac- I 
cording to this theory the stone age only came to an end with 
the general use of the iron axe, which enabled the population to 
clear the woodlands and bring something more than a coastal 
strip under cultivation. This was a turning-point as important as 
the introduction of domestic animals and agriculture; and after 
some tribal movements occasioned by the great migrations of 
the 4th and 5lh centuries, the country entered on its later iron 


age, culminating in the splendid achievements and barbaric 
luxury of the V’lkings It is remarkable that there is hardly a 
trace of Celtic civilization in Norway — none of the characteristic 
weapons or artistic creations which were distributed over large 
areas of Europe in the last two or three centuries before Christ. 
Though cunning workers in metal themselves, the Celtic tribes, 
who were warriors first and last, did not communicate the craft 
to the Germans of the Continent or the related tribes of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. Norway owed its knowledge of iion and 
its first supply of weapons to the Romans, whose nearest depots 
were on the western frontier of Germany; but soon learnt the 
method of reducing its native ores, and with home-made imple- 
ments turned eagerly to boat-building, an art which contributed 
largely to local prosperity in the Viking period. 

Britain. — In the second half of the bronze age it was the 
custom in Britain to burn the dead and erect funeral mounds of 
circular form (round barrows) over the ashes, with or without 
cinerary urns. Cemeteries of cremated remains in or under urns, 
without any superficial indications (urn-lields), have also been 
found, presumably late in the bronze age, though here and there 
containing objects of iron; and this association has led 0 . G S 
Crawford to attribute these graves to Celtic invaders, preferably 
of Goidelic (Gaelic) language and armed with the leaf-shaped 
sword of bronze {Antiquaries Journal, ii , 27) It should, how- 
ever, be pointed out that according to philologists there are no 
traces of a Goidelic occupation of England, and the Gael only 
reached Scotland in the 5th century a d. The very scarcity ot 
iron objects in these urn-fields suggests their inclusion in the 
bronze age, as an iron age cannot be said to begin till the metal 
has passed into common use and is no longer an article of luxury 
The varieties of the leaf-.shaped sword referretl to do not include 
the specific Hallstatt bronze sword, which has a spade-shaped 
prolongation of the hilt for a heavy pommel; and it is the latter 
type which characteriz(‘s the earliest Hallstatt pha.se abroad as 
well as in England the inference is that other types are of the 
pure bronze age All have been illustrated by Harold J E Peake 
who suspects that pottery with finger-tip ornament on raised 
bands was earlier than the bronze swords of Hallstatt type, and 
therefore contemporary with swords of the recognized bronze 
age patterns. Both pottery and swords represent in his opinion 
an earlier invasion from the Continent, and the Hallstatt type of 
bronze sword was brought by people retreating before the sword 
of iron In support of this he points out that the Sequani 
(dwellers on the Sequana, Seine), who belonged to the Q Celts 
(Goidelic), had bronze swords and were not disturbed by wield- 
ers of the iron weaiion, who apparently spoke a Brythonic lan- 
guage (P Celts) He sees a corresponding association of sword- 
pattern and dialect in Italy. 

Hallstatt Period in Britain. — ^Till quite recently Britain has 
been denied a Hallstatt period, though in 1006 various Italian 
and Hallstatt types of brooches in the country were interpreted 
to mean at least commercial relations with Central Europe, and 
the argument was strengthened by the discovery of a cordoned 
bucket like fig. 3 (made in North Italy) at Brooklands, Surrey, 
in the following year Brooches of La Tene I type are common 
in certain parts of England (cs{XJcially Wiltshire and neighbour- 
ing counties), and that stage has been generally recognized as 
the beginning of the British iron age, but recent discoveries tend 
to demonstrate not only trade but occupation by people of Hall- 
statt culture. Though most of the leaf-shaped swords must be 
referred to the bronze age, a few of the peculiar Hallstatt type 
have been found, and pottery is still better evidence of a new 
wave of population, for some distorted fragments found with a 
kiln at Eastbourne are not only of Hallstatt ware but were evi- 
dently made on the spot, as wasters would not be imported 
Earlier discoveries at Hengistbury Head, Hampshire, included 
fragments attributed to the same period but not so easily recog- 
nizable; and these have been followed by a large number of 
typical fragments at All Cannings Farm near Devizes (Wilt- 
shire), Scarborough (Yorkshire) and Park Brow near Worthing 
(Sussex). From these associations it may be possible to assign 
certain burials without mounds, in cinerary urns of cylindrical 
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form with finger-nail imprcbsions, to the first part of the early 
iron age, though it is not clear at what stage of the Hallstatt 
period these newcomers arrived, as the finds are at present few 
and sporadic. Unburnt burials of early La T^ne date have been 
found (some with chariots] in Yorkshire, but more familiar are 
the urn-fields with cinerary urns of the pedestal type in South- 
eastern England (as at Aylesford and Swarling in Kent, Welwyn 
in Hertfordshire, and on several sites in Essex). 

The artistic productions of this early iron age in Britain (as 
figs. 21-23) were at their best in the period between the in- 
va.sions of Julius Caesar and the conquest under Claudius 
(roughly 50 b.c -a d. 50, known as La Tene IV ) , but the sub- 
ject IS discussed elsewhere (under La Tene), and the examples 
given in the plate must here suffice. The coinage (fig. 15) was 
at first borrowed from Gaul, and later struck by the local tribes 
at Colchester, St. Albans, Silchester and other centres, the first 
inscriptions being in Roman characters. There had, however, 
been a currency here before coins were introduced, and in 1905 
the iron bars adjusted to a certain weight standard, as Caesar 
relates, were recognized in a number of flat blades with roughly 
shaped handles (fig i6) found chiefly in British earth-works 
and evidently conforming to a standard of 4,770 grains (309*7 
grammes or about iioz. avoirdupois), no less than six denom- 
inations (fractions or multiples) being now recorded. They arc 
almost confined to a square with its angles at Leominster, North- 
ampton, Bridijort and Portsmouth. 

Ireland. — ^There are undoubted Hallstatt types in Ireland 
E C. R. Arm.strong enumerated two dozen bronze swords with 
trapezium (or .spade-shaped) pommels, one iron sword, seven 
winged chapes (end of .sword-scabbards), seven pails (siiitlae) 
and other objects which, however, do not include bronze razors, 
cordoned buckets, swords with horse-shoe pommels (lata Hall- 
statt), swan-necked pins or coloured pottery; but further ex- 
cavation may till some or all of these gaps, and the succeeding 
period of La Tene is better represented, though mostly in its 
later phases The ancient Irish population seems to have con- 
sisted of two main tyjics: a short, dark, long-headed group of 
Mediterranean affinities (locally pre-Celtic), and a tall, fair, 
long-headed people of Nordic type, representing a Celtic in- 
vasion a few centuries before Christ. The earliest traces of La 
T6ne culture date about 300 b.c., and burials of the period seem 
to have been after cremation. Ireland is comparatively I'ch in 
stone monuments of La Tene character, from Turoc (Galwvay), 
('astlestrang (Roscommon) and Mullaghmast (Kildare); but on 
the other hand there are no coins or even a bar-currency of the 
period in the country. The artistic tendencies of the Celt may 
be .seen in the local treatment of the brooch, sword-scabbards 
and enamel work, but only a few specimens can be dated by 
comparison with Continental types, and it was in Ireland that 
the Celtic artist took refuge and maintained the traditional style 
uninfluenced by the Roman empire which included the rest of 
Western Europe. 
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4. AIR SURVEY 

Long before aeroplanes were invented it was conlklently hoped 
that vertical photographs would some day be taken, and it was 
felt certain that, if so. they would greatly assist archaeology, Maj. 
Elsdale was the pioneer of air-photography in the British army. 
Between about 1880 and 1887 he carried out many experiments 
from free balloons; but ballooning was not much in favour then 
and, although some progress was made, he received little or no 
official support in his experiments. During several years pre- 
ceding the World Wslt, Henry S. Wellcome successfully used 
large box-kites, with specially devised automatic control cameras, 
for photographing his archaeological sites and excavations in the 
upper Nile regions of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 

During the World War, when aeroplane photographs first be- 
came common, it was expected that archaeological features would 
be observed; but in the British sector in France none were seen 
•The photographs were often taken at a great height, over country 
which is archaeologically barren, or which was too rankly over- 
grown to show results. Only on other fronts was time found foi 
archaeology in the air. Col. Beazeley observed and photographed 
in ‘Iraq, in 1917, cities whose ruins were unintelligible on the 
ground. On an air-photograph these ruins were seen as an orderly 
arrangement of streets and hou.scs. This definitely proved that 
air-photography could add to knowledge, and that it would be 
an invaluable aid to excavation. To Col, Beazeley, therefore, is 
due the cicdit for the first actual application of aeroplane photog- 
raphy to archaeology. 

The birth of the new study in England, however, dates from 
i<)22 when Air Commodore Clark Hall observed certain curious 
marks on R A F. air-photos taken in Hampshire. With him must 
be mentioned Flight-lieut, Haslam, who look a number of photo- 
graphs near Winchester showing what turned out to be prehistoric 
fields. Air Commodore Clark Hall showed these photographs 
to Dr. Williams-Frceman and O. G. S Crawford, archaeology 
officer of the Ordnance Survey, who saw that their expectations 
were fulfilled, and even surpassed, by what was rcxealed. It was 
possible from these photographs to make a map of the pre- 
historic field-system near Winchester. Popular interest was first 
aroused by 0 . G. S. Crawford’s discovery and publication of 
negatives showing, for the first time, the complete course of the 
Stonehenge avenue (eastern branch) The photographs were taken 
in the dry year of 1921 by the Old Sarum squadron; but their 
archaeological importance was not recognized until two years 
later, in 1923. The most important archaeological air-photographs 
obtained are those taken during 1924 by 0 . G S. Crawford and 
Alexander Keiller. An aeroplane was specially hired, and about 
300 photographs of archaeological sites were taken. 

Outside England little has been done except in 'Iraq, Palestine, 
Transjordan and Egypt. In Palestine many sites have been photo- 
graphed by the Royal Air Force, at the suggestion of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities. A photograph of Masada on the Dead sea 
is described in Antiquity. Remarkable remains were revealed in 
the Amman region (Transjordan) by RAF. air-photographs 
These show an elaborate system of stone walls and enclosures 
designed probably for the rapid herding of animals when threat- 
ened by a raiding party. A preliminary report on these was pub- 
lished by Flight-lieut. P E. Maitland in 1927, further results have 
been obtained in the same urea by Group-captain L W, B Rees, 
VC. In Egypt valuable archaeological results were secured as a 
by-product of the third Nile aerial survey (1922) Oblique photo- 
graphs have been taken of Numantia in Spain but obliques are 
always inferior to verticals in archaeological value. 
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It is usually imagined that the Lamcra, when fixed in an aero- 
plane, records marks on the ground which are invisible to the eye 
of an observer. That is not so. The observer can see these marks 
more plainly than the camera records them, for he sees them in 
colour The most remarkable discoveries that have been made 
are due to plants, which are sensitive to slight differences of soil 
and moisture For example, if a ditch has been dug on a chalk 
down and the down has afterwards been ploughed fiat and sown 
with corn, for ever afterwards the subsoil filling (or silt ) of that 
ditch differs from the adjacent never-disturbed soil Nothing tan 
ever restore chalk once dug to its former state. Archaeologists 
have long known this, for one of the principal needs in excavation 
is to distinguish between disturbed and undisturbed soil But one 
cannot dig up a whole field or several fields to find a ditch which, 
after all, may not exist Here it is that a vertical view helps; for 
the effect of this moister and more fertile silt upon a crop of corn 
is to promote its growth and deepen its colour Thus from above 
one secs, and can photograph, a belt of darker green corn fol- 
lowing the line of the vanished ditch. These lines are sometimes 
visible on the ground, from across a valley, or even at closer 
quarters. Sometimes (as in parts of the Stonehenge avenue) they 
are quite invisible But always, when more than a single ditch is 
concerned, the distant view is necessary to convert chaos into 
order The reason for this necessity can best be explained by 
means of a comparison If one looks through a magnifying-glass 
at a half-tone illustration made through a coarse screen, it ceases 
to be seen as a picture and becomes a meaningless maze of blurred 
dots. If one holds it some distance off and looks at it with the 
naked eye it becomes a picture again. The observer on the ground 
is like the user of the magnifying-glass; the observer (or camera) 
in the air resembles him who looks at the picture from a distance. 
(See Surveying ) 

The majority of British prehistoric sites, and many later ones, 
were a ma/e of ditches and pits, dug for drainage, storage, habita- 
tion, defence or boundary purposes. Many still exist on the downs, 
undisturbed and turf covered ; many more have been flattened by 
cultivation All of the latter can be re-discovered by air-photog- 
raphy, provided only that the arable has not been allowed to 
revert to grass Even then traces of the ditches are sometimes 
visible, especially on poor soils and in dry summers, by a belt of 
darker green Air observation, however, is most fruitful when 
young crops are growing, then discovery is easy and rapid, and 
every flight is productive Such sites may afterwards be seen to 
exist by an observer on the ground , but few of them could ever 
have been discovered except from the air Chalk is not the only 
soil that produces these streak-sites; they have been observed on 
oolitic limestone near Bath and gravel near Exbury. 

Other factors enable air-photography to record ancient sites. 
Prehistoric cultivation-banks are revealed because they either 
throw slight shadows or because when ploughed they appear as 
belts of lighter soil, from the chalk grains mixed with them (sec 
plate). From photographs the prehistoric field-system of a dis- 
trict can be accurately mapix>d. Again, rabbits work in the 
looser silt or fillcd-up ditches (as well as in the soil of the 
lynchets), and if there are many rabbits a white line, or row 
of white patches, is visible from the air. Daisies and poppies 
grow from choice above these ditches, and barrows and hill-top 
camps have thus been revealed by white and scarlet circles. 
Lastly, the low shadows at sunrise and sunset etch the slopes of 
low banks in deep black That is the time to photograph lynchets. 
On a June morning before breakfast the greater part of Salisbury 
plain is seen to be covered with the banks of abandoned Celtic 
fields; but afterwards they “fade into the common light of day.” 
The great ramparts of hill-top camps throw a shadow even at 
mid-day, but are best photographed when the sun is low, for then 
not only do the ramparts stand out best, but also the banks and 
pits of the habitations within. 

Hambledon Hill, Dorset, England (see fig i on plate), one of 
the finest hill-top camps, is on an isolated hill about 300ft. above 
the surrounding country. The entrance of the camp is protected 
by a hook-hke prolongation of an outer rampart; from it led a 
pathway within the camp, passing between oblong and circular 


pits, the site of huts. Those, especially in the middle portion of 
the camp, are very clearly seen, and beside them is a long barrow, 
far older of course than the camp, which was probably made in 
the early iron age. Across the narrow ridge connecting the hill of 
the camp with the next hill, was built a formidable double scarp- 
to-scarp rampart , and beyond this can be seen the faint outline 
of a probably older camp (only partially included) The hill must 
have been permanently inhabited A scattered flock of sheep 
in the inner portion of the camp will give some idea of the scale of 
the photograph, 

Oakley Down, Dorset, England (see fig. 2 on plate), is between 
Salisbury and Blandford, on chalk soil now covered with turf. 
The principal features are. (i) The raised cau.seway of the Roman 
road running diagonally across the picture; (2) a group of round 
barrows, or burial mounds of the early bronze age, older than the 
Roman road, which cuts its way through two disc-barrows; (^) 
a network of Celtic fields, particularly noticeable in one corner of 
the photograph. In the valley below is the lemains of a contem- 
porary pond (very large, but now dry), and there are signs of 
Celtic ploughing on both sides of the Roman road 
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produced in Illuilrated London News, Pompett (June 1925 and Feb. 

1924) Ur (July 1923); ift also Antiquains’ Journal (1923) , Stone- 
henge Avenue (Aug. 1923) , O G S Crawlord, Air Sutvey and 
Archaeology Ordnance Survey, Professional Papers New Series (1924) 
reprinted with numerous additions to te\l and with many new plates 
and maps, from Gcogiaphical Journal (May 1923, 2nd ed 1928) ; 
W Andra, Air Photographs of Assur taken during the war by Ger- 
mans, report given to Wiener Anthropologische Cesellsihatt (1924). 

The following have appeared in Antiquitv '~0 G S Crawford, 
“L>onesse,” 1. S-14; Mrs. M. E. Cunninglon, “Prehistoric Timber 
Circles” (Woodhenge), i. 92-95; Flight-heut. P. E Maitland, “The 
Works of the ‘Old Men’ in Aiabia,” 1. 197-203, E Cecil Curwen, 
“Prehistoric Agriculture in Biitain,” i. 2O1-2S9; “.\ir-photographs 
near Dorchester” 0 \on, i 469-474, T Zaminit, “Pichistoric Cart- 
tracks in Malta,” ii. 18-25 Many ot the sites refen ed to in the 
above article are described by O. G. S. Crawfoid and A. Keiller m 
IFevucjc from the Air, Oxford (1928). (O. G. S. C ) 

ARCHAEOPTERYX. The discovery of the impression of 
a feather m the lithographic limestone ot Solenhofen, Bavaria, 
has enabled us to trace back the descent of birds of Jurassic 
times; though it afforded no clue as to the type of bird to which 
it belonged This feather was named Arc/iacopicryx Uthographica, 
by Hermann von Meyer, so far back as iSoi. Later in the same 
year, and from the same quarry, a very innicrlect skeleton was 
found, together with the “flight-feathers” of the wings and the 
feathers of the tail These remains, it is of importance to notice, 
were those of a “perching-bird,” though of a vastly more primi- 
tive type than any now existing This specimen is now in the 
British Museum of Natural History, and was described by Owen 
under the name Archaeopteryx macroura. 

In 1872 a second and nearly perfect specimen was found — 
again in the same quarry — and is ni/w in the Berlin Museum. 
That it represents a distinct species of the genus Archaeopteryx 
is generally admitted The adjoining text-cut (fig. i) seems to 
justify the assumption that it fell to the bottom of some shallow 
lake, and was slowly covered with a deposit of fine mud, so that 
the bones, after the disintegration of the flesh, remained undis- 
turbed. The interest and importance of these two specimens 
cannot easily be exaggerated. They have formed the theme of 
endless discussion by men of science; though from a lack of 
familiarity with avian anatomy the conclusions at which they 
have arrived are sometimes surprising 

That birds and reptiles are derivatives from the same common 
stock is convincingly demonstrated in the structure of living 
birds; but in Archaeopteryx we find what the evolutionist would 
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BY COURTTSY OT THE TRUSTEES OF THE OKITISH MUSEUM 


Fig. 1 — THE ARCHAEOPTERYX, THE EARLIEST OF KI'OWN BIRDS. AFTER A CAST OF THE ORIGINAL IN THE BERLIN MUSEUM 
Skeletal remains show that the Archaeopteryx forms a definite link between reptiles and birds 


expect s(npe<; in (he (r.insform.iluin ficm rc[)(ile to bird, to be seen 
in modern birds only during emliryomc and early post-embryonic 
life The jaws were armed with teeth, as were those of Ichthyor- 
Ills and Hcspcroniis ol the later Cretaceous epoch. These teeth 
are reptilian heritages The tail furnishes still more important 
evidence In Archaeopteryx, as in the reptiles, this was formed of 
a long chain of vertebrae The last 12 bore each a pair of stiff- 
shafted feathers, shown in fig 2, directed backwards and outwards 
In modern birds the tail-feathers, precisely similar in character, 
are arranged fan-wise, and fixed by their bases to a median lamina 
of bone, the “pygoslyle ” When this lamina is examined in the 
embryo it is found to be composed of a number of separate ele- 
ments, answering to from six to seven originally separate verte- 
brae In other words, the tail of modern birds has been derived 
by a process of "telescoping” (he vertebrae, so that the pairs of 
feathers they originally suppoited have tome to lie within a 
semicircle embracing what is now a “pygostyle,” but wdiat was 
once a number of vertebrae in linear series, as seen in tig 2 

The wing is no less remarkable in this connection In its es- 
sential features it agrees with the late embryonic and early post- 
embryonic stages of living birds Thus, in modern birds (he three 
metacarpal bones, answering to the bones of the palm of the 
hand, can be separated only during (he early stages of develop- 
ment In Archaeopteryx they never became welded together In 
living birds (he first and sometimes the second digit may termi- 
nate in a claw, but the third digit has been found to possess a 
ilaw only in one or two cases of embryos of the ostrich The 
distal, or second row of wrist-bones in Archaeopteryx were 
welded together to form a semi-circular nodule of bone closely 
applied to the bases of the metacarpals. In modern birds a pre- 
cisely similar welding together of the wrist-bones is found, but 


very early in post -embryonic life, and sometimes bcfoic, (he 
fused mass comes to lorm one common bony tissue with the 
metacarpals That the wing ot Archaeopteryx was evolved pan 
has%u with the feathers m response to the movements peculiar 
!j (he re^iuirements of (light scarcely admits of doubt; though 
<juite difterent functions have been claimed for it The problem 
of (he evolution of the skeleton of the wing cannot be divorced 
from the study of the indubitable "(light -feathers” which it sup- 
ported These, as in living birds, are divisible into the outermost, 
or “primaries,” borne by the hand, and the “secondaries,” borne 
by the fore-arm They are as sharply clellned as in modern birds, 
and (his could not have come about save as a response to the 
same stimuli. In other words, they have the same form and ar- 
rangement because tiny served the same function In one par- 
ticular (he wing of Archaeopteryx seems to ditfer from that of 
living birds, and this has proved a stumbling-block to many who 
have discussed (hi.s theme alter no more than a very desultory 
survey of the facts This difierence lies in the fact that the sec- 
ond and (hird digits projected beyond (he outermost primal ies 
and terminated each in a claw — a condition that has been inter- 
preted to show that the wing was used rather for climbing than 
as an organ of flight We have a parallel in the wing of the nest- 
ling Hoatzm, and also in the wings of nestling Gallinaceous birds 
In the Iloatzin the thumb and lirst finger, which is very long, are 
armed with claws whicdi enable the wing to be used for climbing 
along (he branches supporting the nest. Soon the “flight-feathers” 
of the hand begin to grow, but the development of (he outermost 
primaries is inhibited till the inner feathers have jirovided a wing- 
surface sufficient to break the force of a fall Not till then do 
(he outer primaries make their appearance, and at the same 
time the claw at the (ii) of the second digit disajiiiears, while by 
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changes in the rate of growth the hand becomes greatly short- 
ened relatively to the fore-arm The condition of the wing at 
the time of the inhibition of the primaries answers to the adult 
condition of the wing of Archaeopteryx, and suggests that the 
projecting second and third digits, and their claws, were used as 
climbing-hooks during the annual moult when all the quills were 
shed at once, as in the Afiatidae, for example, to-day 

The shoulder-girdle of Archaeopteryx is very “reptilian,” es- 
pecially in regard to the coracoid — the shaft projecting from the 



Fig 2 — RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ARCHAEOPTERYX 
Tho outstanding features are tho long reptilian tall and the teeth, 13 In 
the upper jaw and 3 In tho lower, all in distinct sockets. The Archaeopteryx 
was about the size of a rook 

sternum for the support of the wing. Of the sternum we know 
nothing The absence of a median keel to the sternal plate has 
been postulated on what is, at present, mere guesswork. The 
pelvis, though emphatically avian in type, presents many peculiar 
and interesting features. Of these one of the most striking is seen 
in the pubes, which met towards their hinder ends to form an 
elongated, triangular plate; restorations which have been made 
of the pelvic-girdle have left out of account the probable 
cartilaginous areas of the hinder border of the ilium and ischium, 
seen in the late embryonic and early post-embryonic pelves of 
modern birds. When these are added, a much more familiar 
look IS given to the whole structure. The foot of Archaeopteryx 
is profoundly interesting, since, had it alone been found, it would 
have been regarded as that of a small Corvine bird. This means 
that it had already become transformed into the typical “Pas- 
serine” type of foot adapted both for perching and walking. 

HiBiaocatAi'iiv — H. v. Meyer, Nrues Jahrb. j. Mtneralog. (i86i), 
p fj7Q, Sir R. Owen, “On the Archaeopteryx von Meyer , . , Phil. 
Trnns (1803), pp 33-47. pl i-iv ; T H Huxley, “Remarks on the 
Skeleton of the Archaeopteryx and on the relations of the bird to 
the reptile,” Geol. Mag. (1864), i,, pp 55-57; H. Gadow, “Vogel,” 
Bronn’s Kla^sen u Ordnungen (iSgi) , W. P, Pycraft, “The Wing of 
Archaeopterx X,” Nat. Science (1804, i8q 6) vol. v., viii ; B, Petronievics 
and A S. Woodward, “On the Pectoral an<l Pelvic arthes of the 
British Museum speeimen of Archaeopteryx,” P Z S (1917) ; B Petro- 
nievics, Der Londoner Archaeopteryx (1921) ; Gerhard Heilman, J'he 
Origin of Birds (1927). (W. P. P ) 

ARCHAISM, an old-fashioned u.sagc, or the deliberate em- 
ployment of an out-of-date and ancient mode of expression. Ex- 
amples will be found in English in the forgeries of Chatlerton and 
in the prose romances of William Morris. 

ARCHANGEL, (i.) A non-autonomous province of the 
Russian S.F S R., decidedly smaller than the former Archangel 
province. Its boundaries are, north, the White sea; east, the au- 
tonomous Komi (Zyrian) area; south, the north Dwina and 


Vologda; and west, Karelian AS SR Area 450,770sqkm. Pop. 
(1926) 428,941, urban 67.015, rural 361,926. The province i.s 
divided into the following districts. — Archangel (229,398), Mez- 
ensk (40,971) (the pop. of the town of Mezen is 70% greater in 
summer than in winter), Onega (37,666), Petchora (18,396), 
Shenkursky (98,976), the islands of the North sea (4.434) The 
climate is severe, the Kanin peninsula and the Timan coast area 
lying in the Arctic zone Archangel gulf freezes at the end of Oc- 
tober on the average of 140 days, and the port of Archangel is 
blocked for 190 days, though the Gulf Stream influence is suffi- 
ciently felt to make the winter no more severe than that of Onega 
bay zoom south. The heaviest precipitation is m autumn At 
Archangel, the average rainfall is i5-3in.; January temperature 
7 3°F-> July 60 4F. In the north the land remains frozen all the 
year, since spring and autumn are moist, with frosty nights, and 
summer is foggy, therefore the north is m the tundra zone, chiefly 
sand and reindeer moss, the south is pine forest The chief occu- 
pation on the coast is fishing (especially cod and herring) and m 
the forest, salmon fishing and hunting (brown bear, glutton, lynx, 
elk, fox, wolf), collecting cranberries and mushrooms to be dried 
and sent to the towns. The Kanin peninsula is inhabited by nomad 
vSamoyedes, following the tundra limit with their reindeer, from 
which they get food, clothing and tent covers ; in winter they visit 
the Russian and Zyrian towns and exchange their reindeer products 
for flour and ammunition Barley, winter rye, oats, hemp and flax 
are grown in the south, but birch bark has often to be used for 
flour. Potatoes are grown south of latitude 65®, Pilch, tar and 
timber are obtained fiom the forests, and .shipbuilding is carried 
on on the coast. Cattle are raised in Kholmogory, west of the 
North Dwina river, and veal is sent to Leningrad Naphtha and 
.salt are produced in the Pincga area and lignite in Mezen Mica is 
mined; (he output in 1927 was 36,000 pounds. Shenkursk and 
Kholmogory have sulphur springs. 

(2 ) A town and port, the administrative centre of the prov- 
ince, on the right bank of the North Dwina river at the head of the 
delta, 64 ' 33' N and 40° 50' E The shortest day is 3hr I’min , 
the longest 2ihr 48111111. Pop. (1926) 71,091. Of the White sea 
trade, about 82% passes through Archangel The harbour is im- 
mense, and can accommodate hundreds of ocean-going steamers 
It has six sections, the depth of water being 24-25 feet. It is ice 
bound from November to May. It is linked by river, canal and 
rail with the south, and the railway line was converted from single 
to double up to Vologda in 1916. Its main exports are timber, tar, 
flax, linseed, skins, but timber forms 80%. Its chief mdustiy is 
sawniilling. Others are fishing, sail and rope making, shipbuilding, 
cod curing, cod-liver oil preparation, skins and blubber. English 
and Norwegian vessels use the port. 

It was vi.sited by Norsemen in the loth century (Of tar or 
Othere 880-900 is best known), but the town dates from R. Chan- 
cellor’s expedition, 1553, when an English factory was built It 
was long the only seaport of Muscovy and was opened to all na- 
tions by Boris Godunov (1598-1605). Its bazaar and trading hall 
were built by Tatar prisoners (1668-84). It declined after the 
building of St. Petersburg (later Leningrad) in 1702, but when 
equal trading facilities were granted in 1762 it gradually recovered. 
It has a cathedral (1709-43), a museum, the monastery of tho 
Archangel Michael (hence the name) and a school of navigation. 

ARCHBALD, a borough of Lackawanna county. Pa , 
USA, in the anthracite fields, lorn, N.E of Scranton, about 900ft. 
above sea-level. It is served by the Delaware and Hudson and the 
New York, Ontario and Western railways. The population in 1920 
was 8,603, whom 2,178 were foreign-born. Coal-mining is the 
principal industry of the borough. Within its limits is a large 
glacial “pot-hole,” about 20ft. in diameter and 40ft deep. Arch- 
bald was named after James Archbald, formerly chief engineer of 
the Delaware and Hudson. It was incorporated in 1877. 

ARCHBISHOP (Gr afixierlaKOTos) in the Christian 
church, the title of a bishop of superior rank, implying usually 
jurisdiction over other bishops, but no superiority of order over 
them. The functions of the archbishop, as at present exercised, 
developed out of those of the metropolitan (q v ) ; though the 
title of archbishop when it first appeared, implied no metro- 
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poHtan jurisdiction. Nor are the terms interchangeable now; 
for not all metropolitans are archbishops, nor all archbishops 
metropolitans. The title seems to have been introduced first in 
the East, in the 4(h century, as an honorary distinction implying 
no superiority of jurisdiction. Its first recorded use is by Atha- 
nasius, bishop of Alexandria, who applied it to his predecessor 
Alexander as a mark of re.spcct. In the next century its use 
seems to have been more common; for several archbishops are 
stated to have been prc.scnt at the council of Chalcedon in 451 

In the Western Church the title was hardly known before the 
7th century, and did not become common until the Carohngian 
emperors revived the right of the metropolitans to summon 
provincial synods The metropolitans now commonly assumed 
the title of archbishop to mark their pre-eminence over the other 
bishops; at the same time the obligation imposed upon them, 
mainly at the instance of St Boniface, to receive the pallium 
(qv.) from Rome, marked the defeat of their claim to exercise 
metropolitan jurisdiction independently of the Pope 

At the present day, the title of archbishop is retained in the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Orthodox and other Churches of 
the East, the Anglican Church, and certain branches of the 
Lutheran (Evangelical) Church. 

Roman Catholic Church. — In the Roman Catholic Church 
the powers of the archbishop arc considerably less extensive 
than they were in the middle ages, their rights having been 
greatly curtailed by the council of Trent. The confirmation and 
consecration of bishops (see Bi.suop) is now ri'served to the 
Holy Sec. The disciplinary powers once exercised by the arch- 
bishop can scarcely be said to survive. The right to hold a 
visitation of a suffragan’s diocese or to issue censures against 
him was made by the council of Trent dependent upon the con- 
sent of the provincial synod after cause shown, and the only two 
powers left to the archbishop in this respect are to watch over 
the diocesan seminaries and to compel the residence of the bishop 
in his diocese 

Besides archbishops who are metropolitans there are in the 
Roman Catholic Church others who have no metropolitan juris- 
diction: eg, certain archbishops of Italian sees who have no 
bishops under them Archbishops rank immediately after patri- 
archs and have the same precedence as primates The right to 
wear the pallium is confined to those archbishops who ai(“ not 
merely titular d'he speci.il ensign of the archbishops office is 
the Cl OSS, crux crccta or gestatona, carried before him on solemn 
occasions (sec Cross) 

Eastern Church, — In the Orthodox and other churches of 
the E.ist the title of archbishop is of far more common occurrence 
than in the West, and is less consistencly a.ssociated with metro- 
politan functions. 

Lutheran Church. — In the Protest.ant churches of conti- 
nental Europe the title of archbishop has fallen into almost 
complete disuse It is, however, still borne by the Lutheran 
bishop of Uppsala, who is metropolitan of Sweden, and by the 
Lutheran bishop of Abo in Finland 

Church of England. — In the Church of England and its 
sister and daughter churches the position of the archbishop is 
defined by the mediaeval canon law as confirmed or modified 
by statute since the Reformation 

The ecclesiastical government of the Church of England is 
divided between two archbishops — the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who is “primate of all England” and metropolitan of the 
provdnee of Canterbury, and the Archbishop of York, who is 
“primate of England” and metropolitan of the province of York. 
The jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury as primate of 
all England extends in certain matters into the province of York. 
He exercised the jurisdiction of Icgatus natus of the Pope 
throughout all England before the Reformation, and since that 
event he has been empowered, by 25 Hen VIII. c 21, to exercise 
certain powers of dispen.sation in cases formerly sued for in the 
court of Rome Under this statute the archbishop continues to 
grant special licences to marry, which are valid in both provinces; 
he appoints notaries public, who may practise in both provinces; 
and he grants dispensations to clerics to hold more than one 


benefice, subject to certain restrictions which have been imposed 
by later statutes The archbishop also continues to grant degrees 
m the faculties of theology, music and law, which are known as 
Lambeth degrees. 

The Archbishop of Canterlmry exercises the twofold jurisdic- 
tion of a metropolitan and .i diocesan bishop. As nielropolilan 
he is the guardian of the .spiritualities of every vacant see within 
the province, he presents to all benences which fall vacant during 
the vacancy of the sc-, and through his .special commissary exer- 
cises the ordinary jurisdiction of a bishop within the vacant 
diocese He exercises also an appellate jurisdiction over each 
bishop, which, in cases of licensed curates, he exercises personally 
under the pluralities act 1838, but his ordinary appellate juris- 
diction is exercised by the judge of the Arches court (see 
Arches, Court of). The vicar-general exercises jurisdiction in 
matters of ordinary marriage licences and of institutions to 
benefices The master of the faculties regulates the appointment 
of notaries public, and all dispensations which fall under 25 Hen. 
VIII c 21 

A right v^ery rarely e.xerciscd by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but one of great importance, is that of the visitation and depriva- 
tion of inferior bishops (see Lincoln Judoment). 

It is the privilege of the Archbishop of Canterbury to crown 
the Kings and Queens of England. He is entitled to consecrate 
all the bishops within his province He takes precedence im- 
mediately after Princes of the blood royal and over every peer of 
Parliament, including the lord chancellor 

The Archbishop of York has immediate spiritual jurisdiction 
as metropolitan in the case of all vac.ant sees within the province 
of York, analogous to that which is exercised by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury within the province of C.antcrbi:ry. He has also 
an appellate jurisdiction of an analogous character, which he 
oxerci.scs through his provincial court, whilst his diocesan juris- 
diction IS exercised through his consistorial court, the judges ot 
both courts being nominated by the archbishop. It is the priv- 
ilege of the Archbishon of York to crown the Queen Consort and 
to be her perpetual chaplain The Archbishop of York takes 
precedence over all subjects of the Crown not of royal blood, 
but after the lord high chancellor of England ( 5 ee further, Eng- 
land, Church of). 

The Church of Ireland had at the time of the act of union 
four archbishops, who took their titles from Armagh. Dublin, 
Ca.shel and Tuam. By acts of 1833 and 1834, the metropolitans 
of ('ashel and of Tuam were reduced to the status of diocesan 
bishops The two archbishops of Armagh and Dublin are main- 
tained in the disestablished church of Ireland. 

The title archbishop has been used in certain of the colonial 
churches; eg, Australia, South Africa, Canada, and the West 
Indies, since 1803, when it was assumed by the metropolitans of 
Canada and Rupert’s Land (.vcc Anglican Communion). Arch- 
bishops have the title of His (or Your) Grace and Most Reverend 
Father in God 

Biiii lOGRAPUY — See Hinschius, Sy!,tem des kathoUschen Kirchen- 
rechts (i860), also article “Er/bisdiof,’’ in Hauck, Realencyklopadie 
(1808) ; Phillimore, The Lcclcsiastical Law of the Church of England, 
and authorities there cited. 

ARCHCHANCELLOR, or chief chancellor, a title given 
to the highest dignitary of the Holy Roman empire, and also 
used occasionally during the middle ages to denote an official who 
supervised the work of chancellors or notaries. A charter of the 
emperor Lothair I dated 844 refers to Agilmar, archbishop of 
Vienne, as archchancellor, and there are several other references 
to archchancellors in various chronicles. This office existed in 
the German kingdom of Otto the Great, and about this time it 
appears to have become an appanage of the archbishopric of 
Mainz. When the empire was restored by Otto in 962, a separate 
chancery seems to have been organized for Italian affairs, and 
early in the nth century the office of archchancellor for the king- 
dom of Italy was in the hands of the archbishop of Cologne. 
The theory was that all the imperial business in Germany was 
supervised by the elector of Mainz, and in Italy by the elector 
of Cologne. However, the duties of archchancellor for Italy 
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were generally discharged by deputy, and after the virtual separa- 
tion ol Italy and Germany, the title alone was retained by the 
elector. During the lath century the elector of Trier took the 
title of archchancellor for the kingdom of Arles, although it is 
doubtful if he ever performed any duties in connection with this 
ofiice. This threefold division of the oftice of imperial arch- 
chancellor was acknowledged in 13^6 by the Golden Bull of the 
Emperor Charles IV , but the duties of the oflice were performed 
by the elector of Mainz The ollice in this form was part of the 
constitution of the empire until 1803 when the archbishopric of 
Mainz was secularized The last elector, Karl Theodor von Dal- 
berg, however, retained the title of archchancellor until the dis- 
solution of the empire in 1800 

ARCHDEACON, a high ollicial of the Christian Church 
The oflice of archdeacon is ol great antuiuity Originally the 
archdeacon was, as the name implies, the chief of the deacons 
attached to the bishop’s cathedral, his duty being, besides preach- 
ing, to supervise the deacons and their work His close relation 
to the bishop gave him, though only in deacon’s orders, great 
importance, which continually developed. In the East, m the slh 
century, the archdeacons were already charged with the proof of 
the qualitications of candidates for ordination; they attended the 
bishops at ecclesiastical synods, and .sometimes acted as their 
representatives, they shared in the administration of sees during 
a vacancy. In the Wcat, iti the oth and 7th centuries, arch- 
deacons had in addition certain well-deftned rights ol visitation 
and superviMon, being responsible lor the good order of the lower 
clergy, the upkeep ot ecclesiastical buildings, and the safeguarding 
of the church furniture. During the 8th and Qth centuries the 
oftice tended to become more cxclusKely administrative, the 
archdeacon relieving the bishop of the details of government and 
keeping him intorrned of the condition of his diocese. The arch- 
deacon had thus become the oculiii episcopi, “the bishop’s eye,” 
but, empowered as he was to impose penance and even to excom- 
municate olleiiders, his power tended to grow at the bishop’s 
expense This process received a great impulse from the erection 
in the 8th to 12th centuries of defined territorial jurisdictions 
for the archdeacons The dioceses were now mapped out into 
several archdeaconries, and the.se defined spheri's gradually tame 
to be regarded as independent centres of jurisdh tion. The bishops, 
now increasingly ab.sorl)ed in secular allairs, w'ere content with a 
somewhat theoretical power of control, while the archdeacons 
rigorously asserted an independent position which implied great 
power and possibilities ot wealth 

The power of the archde.uon reached its zenith at the outset 
of the 13th century He possessed in his own right the powers 
of visitation, of holding courts and imposing penalties, of deciding 
in matrimonial causes and cases of disputed jurisdiction, of test- 
ing candidates for orders, of inducting into benefices; and these 
powers he might e.\crcise through delegated officiales His juris- 
diction had become, in fact, co-ordinate with that of the bishop. 

From the 13th century onward a reaction set in. The bishops 
began to circumvent the power of the archdeacons by appointing 
new ofticials to exerci.se in their name the rights to whuh they 
laid claim These were the officuilcs joranci, whose jurisdiction 
was parallel with that of the archdeacons, and the officiales pnn- 
itpah's and vitars-general, w'ho presided over (he courts of apijcal. 
The clergy having thus another authority to appeal to, the power 
of the archdeacons declined; and, so far as the Roman Catholic 
Churth IS concerned, it received its death-blow from the Council 
of Trent (1564), which confined the power of the archdeacons 
to holding visitations in connection with those of the bishop and 
with his consent. In the Roman Church to-day the otfice of arch- 
deacon, where it exists, is merely titular, his sole function being 
to present the candidates for ordination to the bishop. His 
ancient functions are exercised by the vicar-general. 

In the Church of England the oflice, which occurs in 803, but 
did not become general until the Conquest, .survives, with many 
ancient prerogatives The archdeacons are appointed by (heir 
respective bishops, and they are, by an act of 1840, required to 
have been six full years in priest’s orders. Their functions are 
ancillary to those of the bishop of the diocese. They inspect (he 


churches to see that the fabrics are kept in repair, and hold annual 
visitations of the clergy and churchwardens of each parish, for 
the purpose of ascertaining that the clergy are in residence, of 
admitting the newly elected churchwardens into oflice, and of 
receiving the presentments of the outgoing churchwardens They 
present all candidate.s for ordination to the bishop of the diocese 
It IS their duty also to induct the clergy into the temporalities of 
their benefices. Every archdeacon is entitled to appoint an official 
to pre.side over his archidiaconal court, from whiih there is an 
appeal to the consistory court of the bishop. The archdeacons are 
fx off CIO members of the convocations of their respetliv'e prov- 
inces 

In the Dominions the functions of archdeacons correspond to 
those of English archdeacons. In the Episcopal Church of Amer- 
ica the oflice of archdeacon exists in only one or (wo dioceses 

See Hmsfhius, Kirrhenreeht, 11 SS 86, 87 , Wetzer and Welto, 
Ktrchenlt'xtkon (1882-1001) , SthroiliT, Die EntiL’iiklumi ^/f^s Atehi- 
dtakonatt Im zum it Jnhrhundert (1800), Her^og-IIaurk, Realeniv- 
klopadte (cd. 1896) , Plnllimore, Eulatastical Laxv, part 11. chap v 
(189s) 

ARCHDUKE, a title peculiar in modern limes to the Austrian 
royal family (Lat anhultit, Ger ErJicrzog) The designation 
was exceedingly rare during the Middle Ages The title of “arch- 
duke palatine” (Pfah-Erzlirrzog) was assumed first by Duke 
Rudolph IV (died 1305) Rudolph IV used the title on his 
seals and charters till he was compelled to desist by the Emperor 
Charles IV. The title did not legally belong to the house of 
Ilabsburg until 1453, w’hcn the Emperor Frederick 111 conferred 
the title of archduke of Austria on his son Maximilian and his 
heirs 

ARCHELAUS, received the kingdom of Judaea by (he last 
will of his father, Herod the Great, though a previous will had 
bequeathed it to his brother Antipas, He was proclaimed king by 
the army, but declined to assume the title until he had submitted 
his claims to Augustus Betore setting out, ho quelled with the 
utmost cruelty a sedition of the Pharisees, slaying nearly 3,000 
of (liem At Rome he was opposed by Antipas and by many of 
the Jews, but Augustus allotted to him the greater part of the 
kingdom (Judae.i, Samaria. Ituraca) with the title of Ethnarch 
He married Glaphyra, the wulow' of his brother Alexander, 
though his wife and her second husband, Juba, king of Maure- 
tania, were alive. This violation of the Mosaic law and his con- 
tinued cruelty roused the Jews, who complained to Augustus 
Archelaus was deposed (ad. 7) and banished to Vienne The 
date of his death is unknown He is mentioned in Matt, li 22, 
and the parable of Luke xix. ii sty may refer to his journey to 
Rome 

ARCHELAUS (413-399 nt'). king of Maredonia, was the 
son of Perdiccas and a slav'e mother He obtained the thione by 
murdering his unde, his cousin and his half-brother the legitimate 
heir. He fortified cities, constructed roads and organized the army 
He endeavoured to spread Greek civilization among his people and 
invited to his court, which he removed trom Acgae to Pella, many 
celebrated men, amongst them Zeuxis, Timotheus, Euripides and 
.\gathon. In 3 qq be was killed while hunting; according to another 
account he was the victim of a conspiracy 

Bmi KJCRAPHY — See Diodorus Siculus xiii 49, \iv. 37; Thucydides 
ji. too, also w'c Maccdoma, 

ARCHELAUS OF CAPPADOCIA (ist century b c ), gen- 
eral of Mithndates the Great in the war against Rome. In 87 11 c 
he was .sent to Greece with a large army and fleet, and occupied 
the Peiraeus after three days’ fighting with Bruttius Sura, prefect 
of Macedonia. There he was besieged by Sulla, compelled to with- 
dr.iw into Boeotia, and completely defeated at Chaeroncia (86). 
A fresh army was sent by Mithridales, but Archelaus was again 
defeated at Orchonienus (85). On the conclusion of peace, Arche- 
laus, finding that he had incurred the suspicion of Mithridates, 
deserted to the Romans, by whom he was well received. Nothing 
further is known of him 

Appian, Mithrid. 30, 49, 56, 64; Plutarch, Sidla, ii, lO-io, 20, 23; 
LucitUus, 8. 

Archllaus, king of Egypt, was his son In 56 bc he mar- 
ried Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, queen of Egypt, but 
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his reign only Instccl six months lie was defeated by Aulus Gab- 
ini us and slain (55) 

See Strabo mi, p, 558, wii. p 706; Dio Ca'-sius \\\ix 57-58; 
Cicero, Pro Rabtrio, 8, Hirtius (?), Bell. Alex 06, also Pioixmies. 

Arciielaus, king of ('appadooa, was grandson of the last 
named. In 41 n c (according to others, 34), he was made king of 
Cappadocia by Antony, whom, however, he deserted aftei the 
battle of Actiurn Octavian enlarged his kingdom by the addition 
of part of Cilicia and Lesser Aimenia He was accused by Tiber- 
ius, when emperor, of stirring up a revolution, and died in con- 
finement at Rome (ad 17 ) Cappadocia was then made a Roman 
province 

Strabo xii , p. 5^0, Suetonius, Tiberius, 37, Caligula, t , Dio Cassius 
\li\ 32-51, Tacitus, Ann, 11. 42 

ARCHELAUS OF MILETUS, Greek philosopher, 5th 
century 11 c' , born probably at Athens, though Diogeius Laertius 
(li 16) says at Miletus He was a pupil of Anaxagoias 
and is said by Ion of Chios (ap Diog Laeit 11 23) to h.ave been 
the teacher of Socrates Some argue that this is probably only an 
attempt to connect Socrates with the Ionian school, others (e if, 
Gomperz, Greek 1 Junkers) uphold the story In general, he fol- 
lowed Anaxagoras, but in his cosmology he went back to the 
earlier lonians, iioslulating primitive matter, mingled with mind, 
which produces fire and water From these spring animal life No 
fragments of Archelaus remain, his doct lines have to he extracted 
from Diogenes Laertius, Simplicius, Flutarch and Hippolytus 

See Ionian Scnooi , for Ins ethical theories iee T Gomper/, Gieek 
Thinkers (Eng tians , lyoi), vol 1 p 402 

ARCHENHOLZ, JOHANN WILHELM VON (1743- 

1812 ), German historian, was born at Langluhr, a suburb of Dan- 
zig, on Sept 3, 1743, and died at Oyendorf, near Hamburg, on 
heb 28, 1812 Ho served in the Seven Years' War, and then 
retired from the army He then spent a long period abroad, living 
in England from 1700 to 1770, and returned to Germany m 1780 
His England iind Jtalien (1785) gave a good picture of English 
political and social life Rut his best known work is the history 
of the Seven Wars’ Wiir. Gesthicitle des siehenja/ingt n Krtegis 
(first published in the Berliner historhehes Tasehenbiieh of 1787. 
and later in 2 vols, Berlin, 179?, 13th ed , Leipzig, i8(;2) This 
book IS still a useful source of information 
ARCHENTERON, the term used in embryology (qv) to 
denote the jirimary bocly cavity of the embryo W'hich, in higher 
forms (Coelomata, qv ), divides into alimentary canal and coelom 
{q V ), in lower is retained as the coelenteron 
ARCHER, WILLIAM (1850-102 D, English critic, was 
born at Perth, Sept, 23 1856, and was educated at Edinburgh 
University He became a leader-writer on the Edinburgh Evening 
Neivs m 1875, and after a year in Australia returned to England 
and became diamatic critic of various newspapers Archer intro- 
duced Ibsen to the English play-going public by his translation 
of The Pillars of Society, produced at the Gaiety Theatre, Lon- 
don, in 18S0 lie translated, alone or in collaboration, other 
Scandinavian plays Ibsen’s A Doll’s House (i88();; Edvard 
Brancles's A Visit (1892); Ibsen's Peer Gynt (1892), Master 
Builder (1893), Little Eyolf (1895), and John Gabriel Botkirian 
(i8c)7). Ho also edited a collected edition of Henrik Ibsen’s 
Prose Dramas (1890-91) Many of his dramatic criticisms weie 
collected in book form Archer’s critical woik exercised a real 
influent e upon the English stage, but in most people’s minds his 
work was associated almost exclusively with the more serious side 
of life and letters Great was the surprise of his friends and of 
the general public when he produced (1921) an excellent but 
melodramatic piece. The Green Goddess, which was a popular 
success He died Dec. 27, 1924. His death was a great loss to 
the English theatre. 

ARCHER-FISH, the name given to several small fish of the 
Chaetodontidae on account of their habit of projecting water 
from their mouths, thus wetting insects and knocking them into 
the water. The best-known species, 2 'oxotes jaculator, inhabits the 
fresh waters of Java and other Indo-Malayan islands It reaches 
a length of 6 to 7in and can throw a jet of witer 5 or 6ft. An- 
other species, Chelmon rostratus, also inhabits Java 
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ARCHERMUS, .1 Chian .SLuljitor of the middle of the 0th 
century ii i , is .said by a scholiast (on Aiistophanes’ Birds, v 
573) to have been the first to represent \Ktory and Love with 
wings. This statement gives espeiial interest to a discoveiy made 
at Delos of a basis signed by ^Iiciiades and Archerimis which was 
connected with a winged female figure in rapid motion (sec 
Greek Art'), a figure fust regarded as the Victory ot Archerimis. 
Unfortunately further investigation has discredited the notion 
that the statue belongs to the basis, which seems rather to have 
supported a sphinx 

ARCHERY, the art and practice of shooting with the bow 
and arrow Nearly every country except Australia has the 
bow and its origin is lost in the unceitainties oi the old Stone age. 
Excellent drawings of archers are found in the Palaeolithic carv- 
ings at CastelJcin (Spam), and elsewhere, which show a high 
development of tackle and shooting lechniiiue Hint arrow-heads 
of iVurignacian culture dale back, according to differenl anthro- 
pologists, from 25.000 to 50,000 yeais, and probably arrows with- 
out stone points were used for unknown ages before that 

Savage bows of to-day wiry in .size and strength from the feeble 
3ft .stick of the Afiican pigmy to the 8ft long but moderate- 
w'eight bow of Ihe Siiiono Indian, or the heavy weapon of the 
African Wasukuma with a diaw of Solb and a cast of 250 yards. 
The weight of a bow indicates the force required fully to draw 
Its arrow Primitive arrows diller according to the bow they 
fit The pigmy shoots a sharpened twig of So giains, with or with- 
out an lion point, and the Siriono an arrow moie than 8fl long 
and an inch thick The average, taken the world over, 
might .show bows about sft in length, weighing from 30 to 
5olb , according to their thickness and the kind of wood (The 
“weight” of a bow is the number of iiounds requiied, when iip- 
pcmcled to the string, to draw to the head an ariow of ’Sin for 
a man’s bow and 25m for a woman’s ) The arrows, usually with 
three feathers and iron tips, are Irorn 2ft to 30 inches Bows are 
generally made of wood, but m Asia, from very early times, a 
composite bow 01 horn, wood and smew, m order from trout to 
back, has been used by the great rnilitaiy nations, such as the 
Gieeks, Assyrians, Hindus, Scythians, Tuiks and Chinese, and has 
been a potent factor m establishing their power It is short and 
strong, weighing up to loolb , and so resilient and elastic a.s to 
allow great rellexion, or bending frontwards whi n unstrung This 
relieved shape puts the strung bow m a stale of high stress even 


AfUR THE LOUTERCLL PSALTER 

English archers of the mth century shooting at the butts 
T ho iono bow, with its arrow a cloth-yard lung, was for centuries the prin- 
cipal weapon of English soldiers, and was used with memorable effect at 
Crpcy, Poitiers and Aginvourt It continued in use until 1590 

before the arrow is drawn and thus increases its quickness or 
casting power 

The interest of English-speaking people centres in the wooden, 
6-ft long bow which was, for more than a millennium, practi- 
cally the only projectile weapon of Great Britain It seems to 
have been developed by the Scandinavian races and carried by 
them into England at an early date About 40 such bows of the 
5th century, dug up at Nvdam, Denmark, and much other evi- 
dence, support this view Probably the preceding I'eltic bow was 
a short, sturdy weapon, used chiefly at short range, of a type which 
persisted in Ireland At Stamford Bridge the English archers were 
a formidable portion of tho troops William the C'onqueror won 
the battle of Hastings largely through hi'' \oinian anlur'. who 
shot high in the air and dropped their arrows behind the English 
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wall of shields From this fact it is often said, though erroneously, 
that he introduced the bow into England The highest develop- 
ment of military archery was in the Hundred Years’ War and in 
the Wars of the Roses, whcie it was the deciding factor at Cregy, 
Poitiers, Agincourt and elsewhere, in France, and, to a great 
extent, on several battle-lields in England 

With the improvement of fire-arms the use of the bow in Eng- 
lish warfare rapidly declined, the forces of Elizabeth being the 
last in which it played an important role, although it was employed 
occasionally thereafter in such remote districts as the Scottish 
highlands Archery then almost died In fact, of all the myriads 
ol bows that were made in old Engl.ind only four are known to 
exist and two of these were recovered from a wreck which sunk 
in the Thames during the reign of Henry Vlll However, archery 
had been widely enjoyed as a sport during the middle ages In 
fact, all men between i6 and 6o years were forced by law to 
practise it. It therefore survived among its amateurs, though 
comparatively feebly, in this form A silver arrow, dated 1603, 
IS still competed for in Scotland, and many other threads of con- 
tinuity can be followed 

The old English archers shot in two ways; at a small prick or 
white spot, on a butt of tdrf, standing at a distance varying from 
looft to a moderate, but uncertain, yardage, or at marks set from 
150 to 300yd away, which tried the full cast of the bow If, 
at long range, the target were a white cloth stretched on a hoop, 
it was called a clout Thus Shakespeare says. — “A’ would have 
clafiped 1’ the clout at twelve score, and carried you a forehand 
shaft a fourteen and fourteen and a half ” This extreme is 
290yd , but a forehand shaft is one aimed no higher than can be 
sighted over by the eye, which might suggest an even greater cast 
for an underhand shaft at 45° elevation If a succession of marks, 
like posts, were installed, as in the Finsbury Fields near London, 
the game was called shooting at rovers, and possibly was a fore- 
runner of golf 

Toward the end of the iSth century the formation of the Royal 
Toxophilite Society, of London, and the participation in the sport 
by the Prince of Wales, established modern archery as we know 
It, In 1844 the Grand National Meeting, which, ever since, has 
detennined the championships of England, was held for the first 
time Standards then adopted, which are still in force, were the 
four-foot target, coloured gold, red, blue, black and white and 
counting 9, 7, 5, 3, I ; the York Round, for men, of 72 arrows at 
100yds, 48 at 80 and 24 at 60, and the National Round, for 
W'omen, of 48 arrows at 60 and 24 at 50 yards U.sually these 
rounds are shot “double,” or repeated, and the scores combined 
The best English archer of all the years since then, probably the 
best of all time, was Horace Alford Ford, who shot from 1848 to 
1867. Ills bingle York of 137 hits — 809 score, in private prac- 
tice, and Double York of 245-1,251, in a public meeting, stand as 
world’s records. The best woman archer was Miss Legh. Her 
magnificent Double National of 143-841, at the Grand National 
Meeting of 1904, is the world’s record. 

A small and curious meeting to shoot for a little silver dart 
called the Ancient Scorton Arrow has been held in Yorkshire since 
1673 and is one of the oldest sporting events, with practically un- 
broken annual records, in the world In Scotland archery is 
splendidly upheld by the King’s Bodyguard for that country, 
called the Royal Company of Archers The recorded minutes of 
this society date from 1676, its membership comprises Scotland’s 
highest nobility, and it perpetuates the best traditions of .shoot- 
ing, both at 1 00ft butts within doors and at 180 and 200yd 
ranges without The only other society which shoots over simi- 
lar long distances is the Woodmen of Arden, of Meriden, Eng- 
land On the Continent, archery is practically confined to Bel- 
gium and the parts of Holland and France that lie near it, includ- 
ing Paris, It is a sport of the working classes, not of the leisured 
as in England. Some compagntes are of great antiquity, that of 
Soissons claiming to have been formed in the Roman times of 
471. The Compagtue de St. Sebastien at Bruges, with a fine medi- 
aeval hall, includes Charles II and Victoria of England among its 
former members 

Continental shooting is much like the old English butt-practice. 


1 In a typical jardin des archers, two open sheds face each other 
at 50 metres, one for a straw butt and small target and the other 
for the archers, who file in singly and shoot only one arrow apiece. 
Le tir d la perche (popinjay shooting) is widely and elaborately 
done, each village having its mat, or mast about looft. high, 
with a grille, of cross-bars, on which from i to 60 oiseaux and a 
coq (feathered, wooden birds) are placed. The archer knocks 
them oft, while holding one foot against the pole, with a maquet, 
or heavy arrow with a blunt horn end 
In the ( 31 ympic games of 1908, against an English team and 
the best American archers of that time, and in more than half a 
dozen less formal matches in other years between English and 
French, the latter were always victorious at the distances to which 
they were accustomed. At one of the latter contests, at Le 
Touejuet in 1914, Ingo Simon, a naturalized Englishman, shot 
462yd qin. with an 8olb Turkish composite bow This modern 
performance rendered ci edible an authenticated shot of 482yd. 
made in 1795, at London, with the same sort of weapon, by 
Mahmoud Effendi, secretary to the Turkish ambassador 
In America the bow was the chief weapon of the aboriginal 
Indians, but their skill was not so great as story books would 
lead us to believe They usually shot animals at very short 
ranges after .skilfully stalking them In many contests between 
Indians and white experts, the latter have always won by scores 
two or three times as great Oiganized archery, on the English 
pattern, was initiated in 1828 by the United Bowmen of Phila- 
delphia, a club of about 2 5 young men who shot regularly in that 
city for 30 years and whose handsome trophies are preserved in 
the Pennsylvania Hi.storiial Society. Dying out in the Civil War 
period, it was revived in 1878 by the formation of the National 
Archery Association, following a wave of enthusiasm produced by 
the writings of Maurice Thompson, a Confederate veteran, who, 
with his brother Will, had lived by the bow in the forests of the 
far south. Tournaments to determine the championships for both 
sexes have been held by this body annually, beginning in 1879, 
except for tw’o years during the World War At these tourna- 
ments the York and National Rounds are shot, as m England, 
but the hasty American temperament has added two shorter 
rounds tailed the American, for men, of 30 arrows at 60, 50 and 
40yd (90 ill all), and the Columbia, for women, of 24 arrows 
at 50, 40 and 30yd (72 in all) The American championships, 
since 1915, have been computed on the sum of the hits and 
scores of both double rounds, for each sex At other meetings 
various rounds may be .shot, most of which are associated with 
English archery societies and carry their names The best of 
American origin which tests a man’s skill at all favourite dis- 
tances is the Metropolitan, originated at New York in 1926, of 
30 arrows at 100, 80, 60, 50 and 40yd , or 150 in all. 

There is an important difference in the customs of the two 
countries, which makes the exact comparison of scores difficult, 
in that the English place targets at both ends of the range, shoot- 
ing in two directions, while the Americans shoot in only one. 
How much this affects the score, if at all, has never been 
accurately determined Among American archers, a few have 
affixed to their bows adjustable sights, usually of metal, to facili- 
tate aiming. As this is a radical departure from the unassisted 
methods of the past, many feel that scores made with their aid 
should be classified separately from those made without it, 
although, as yet, no official action has been taken. The leading 
American archer is Paul W^ebb Crouch, of Boston His best scores 
are — in practice. Single York, I32--732, Single American, 90-684, 
Single Metropolitan, 148-932, the last being one of the world’s 
outstanding feats in any sport; in tournament. Double York, 
232-1,132, Double American, 180-1,232, Single Metropolitan, 
134-810 Crouch is one of those who use the sight. The best 
woman archer was Mrs. M. C. Howell, of Cincinnati, O., whose 
Double National of 132-756, made in 1895, is still the record 
Flight-shooting in America is done with wooden bows only. 
In England, Rawson and Troward, in the 18th century, made 
unofficial .shots of 360 and 340yd. As 290yd. by Maxson of 
Washington, D.C. (1891), remained the American record for 
25 years, some scepticism regarding those figures existed until 
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Curtis, of Pembina, ND, testing their possibility, shot 366yd. 
(1927), by lying down and drawing a bow against his feet On 
New Year’s day, 1928, Howard Hill, of Opa-Locka, Fla,, a mag- 
nificently built man with a strain of Cherokee blood, set a new 
record by shooting, in the oidinary standing position, a s-ft 
osage-orange bow with the astounding weight of 1721b , sending a 
22m. birch arrow 391yd and 23 inches. 

Hunting wild game with the bow is, from necessity, practised 
by all savages Among civilized nations it was a sport of royalty 
until the bow was replaced by the gun In modern times, although 
the Thompsons lived on small game shot with arrows, it wms 
really left for the late Saxton T Pope, with his close friend and 
pupil in archery, Arthur Young, both of San Francisco, to revive, 
after the Great War, the mediaeval broad-headed arrow and yew 
how as instruments of death These skilled hunters and great 
arthers have killed siiecimens of practically every game anim.il 
in North America, from squirrels to the Kodiak bear, and from 
birds, fish, rabbits, deer, pumas, black-beats and grizzlies to the 
wary mountain sheep In 1926 they hunted lions near Nairobi, 
Africa, but, while they did kill seven with the arrow only, they 
also proved that a charging lion must be stopped by some other 
defence, such as a shelter or a rifle 

The equipment for modern archery consists of a bow, with its 
string, arrows, a bracer or arm-guard, finger-tips or shooting 
glove, a quiver and a target The standard English bow is divided 
by a handle, of plush, tape or leather, into upper and lower 
limbs These taper gradually and are nearly flat on the back and 
half-round on the belly, or face Nocks may be cut near the ends 
to receive the string, or curved tqis of horn also nocked, may be 
added Bows for men arc from sft Sin to Oft in length and 
weigh from 36 to So pounds Thirty-six to 4olb is weak and of 
little u.se beyond 60 yards Forty-six to 50 is about right for most 
men Fifty-fi\c to 60 is excellent at looycl when in strong hands. 
Greater weights are chiefly used in hunting, roving and flight - 
shooting Women’s bows are from sft. to 5ft Om and weigh 
from itS to 351b, with 25 as an average. Because of their con- 
venience in transportation, jointed bows, with separate limbs 
connected by metallic slee\es like a fishing rod, have long been 
used in continental Europe and, more recently, in y^merica 
Crouch made all of his big scores with them In England they 
arc not favoured Owing to the rigid centre they ha\e IC'S wood 
to bend and, therefore, are very cjuick but rather more liable to 
break Backed bows have a strip of tough wood, like hickory, 
glued to a more fragile belly. The backing is often of rawhide or 
hard fibre. A thin strip of .steel has been used, but as yet this 
has been inadequately tested Since 1927, jointed steel liows 
have been made in the United States which, at least in the writer’s 
opinion, are fully equal to the best wooden ones. They are formed 
of either tapered seamless tubing or tapered U-bar, the latter 
being possibly the better. The best wood for bows is probably 
yew, some still coming from Italy and Spain, but most from the 
northern Pacific slope of the United States. It is light in hand, 
quickly resilient and divided into heart and sapwoods which must 
be properly proportioned in the making Close rivals are osage 
orange, from the United States, and lemon wood and lancewood, 
from the tropics, 0.sage is so elastic that it may be shortened to 
5ft, or less, with improved cast , Lemon and lance bows are more 
slender than yew but are equally strong and shoot just as far. 

The parts of an arrow are the shaft, tip, feathers, nock and 
crest or painted rings. The woods most often u.sed are spruce, 
Norway pine and Port Orford cedar. A self-arrow is made of a 
single stick of wood, sometimes with a short core of steel set in 
its end, while a footed-arrow has a piece of hardwood spliced on 
it to give balance and strength The restless ingenuity of America 
has also brought into use hollow metal arrows made of seamless 
tubing of both duralumin and steel. The foimer were introduced 
in 1927 and the Double American Round was won with them at 
the tournament of the National Archery Association. The latter 
were not perfected until the following year. The steel is plated 
with cadmium to prevent rust and the feathers are affixed to 
both kinds by the medium of a coating of celluloid. The best 


strings, of hemp, arc professionally made in Belgium, where the 
trade has come down from the middle ages, but excellent substi- 
tutes may be made of twisted coarse linen thread. One end is 
laid to form an eye and the other is tied in a limber-hitch The 
centre is whipped with fine thread to prevent abrasion by the 
arrow-nock. 

When shooting repcatecil> it the targets it is necessary to pro- 
tect the first three fingers of the drawing-hand and the inside of 
the wrist of the bow-arm fiom being injured by the string For 
the former purpose a glove may be worn which is reinforced on 
(he palmar surface ol the lingers by an e.xtra thickness of leather, 
or separate tips may be used which, in general, are patterned like 
long thimbles For the wrist of the bow-arm a device is a strip 
or cuff of leather, laced with clastic to prevent slipping. In the 
occasional shots of hunting and rovers these adjuncts are fre- 
quently dispensed with The standard target -back is made of 
straw rope, tightly compressed and sewn m a spiral On per- 
manent ranges stationary butts may be constructed of baled straw. 

(R. r. E.) 

Scr R Ascham, Tpxophilu^ (iStS) \ Roberts, The English Bovjman 
(iSoi) , The Arther's Register (a >ear book, 1865-1914), Walnnid, 
Arihcry (Badminton library, 1894) , S T. Pope, Hunting with the Bou 
and Arrow (1921) , R P Elmer, Archery (1925) ; Henri Stein, Archers 
(1925, in French) , and S T Pope, The Adventurous Bowmen (1926). 

ARCHES, COURT OF, the English ecclesiastical court of 
appeal of the archbishop of Canterbury, as metropolitan of the 
province of Canterbury, from all the consistory and commissary 
courts in the province. It derives its name from its ancient place 
of judicature, which was in the church of Bcata Maria de Ar- 
cuhiis — St. Mary-le-Bow or St Mary of the Arches, “by reason 
of the steeple thcieof raised at the top with stone [lillars in fashion 
like a bow bent archwise ’’ This parish was the chief of thirteen 
loc.illy .situated within the diocese of London but exempt from the 
bishop’s jurisdiction, and it was no doubt owing to this circum- 
stance that it was selected originally as the place of judicature 
for the anhbislu'p’s court The proper designation of the judge 
is official principal of the Arches court, but by custom he came 
to be styled the dean of the Arches. The judge of the Arches 
court was until 1S74 appointed by the archbishop of Canterbury 
by patent which, when confirmed by the dean and chapter of 
Canterbury, conferred the office for the life of the holder. But 
by the Public Worship Regulation Act 1874 the two archbishops 
were cmiiowered, subject to the approval of (he sovereign by sign- 
manual, from time to time to appoint a practising barrister of 
ten years’ standing, or a person who had been a judge of one of 
the suixrrior courts (being a member of the Church of England), 
lo be, during good behaviour, a judge for the purpose of exercis- 
ing jurisdiction under that act, and it was enacted (sec 7; that 
on a vacancy occurring in the office of official principal of the 
Arches court the judge should become ex officio such official 
principal. In this way the late Lord Penzance became dean on the 
retirement of Sir Robert Phillimore in 1875 Lord Penzance 
received in 1878 a supplemental patent as dean from Archbishop 
Tait, but did not otherwise fulfill the conditions observed on the 
appointment of his piedeccssors. On Lord Penzance’s retirement 
in 1899, his successor, Sir Arthur Charles, received a patent 
Irom the anhbishop of Canterbury as official principal of the 
Arches court, and he took the oaths of office according to the 
practice before the Public Worship Regulation Act. He was sub- 
.scquently and separately appointed judge under that act. Sir 
A. Charles resigned in 1903 and was succeeded by Sir L T. 
Dibdin, who qualilied in the same way as his immediate predeces- 
sor. The official principal of the Arches court is the only ecclc.si- 
aslical judge who is empowered to pass a sentence of deprivation 
against a clerk in holy orders. The appeals from the decisions 
of the Arches court were formerly made to the king in chancery, 
but they are now by statute addressed to the king in council, and 
they are heard before the judicial committee of the privy council. 
For many years past there has been but little business in the 
Arches court, mainly owing to the unwillingness of a large number 
of the clergy to recognize the jurisdiction of what they deny to 
be any longer a spiritual court, and the consistent use by the 
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l>ishops of their right of veto in the case of prosecutions under 
the Public Worship Regulation Act. On the rare occasions when 
a sitting of the court is necessary, it is held in the library of 
Lambeth Palace, or at the Church House, Westminster. 

ARCHESTRATUS, of Syracuse or (iela, a Greek poet, who 
flourished about 330 li c. After travelling in search of foreign 
delicacies for the table, he embodied the result in a humorous 
poem called ’II5u7ra0eia, afteiwards freely translated by Knniiis 
under the title Ilcduphagetica About 300 lines of his poem, which 
jiarodics the style of the old gnomic poets, are preserxed in 
Athenaeus 

See Ribbcck, Anhcslrali Reliquiae (1877), Brandt, Corpii\eulum 
ViHsis hpitae Griuiae liidibundiie, 1 1888, Schmid, De Archestrati 
Celensn Fragmentis (189O). 

ARCHIAC, ETIENNE JULES ADOLPHE DESMIER 
DE SAINT SIMON, Vicomtk d’ (iSoj-68), French geolo- 
gist, was born at Reims Sept. 24 1802, and died Dec. 24 1808. 
He wrote a Jhstoire dcs progres dc la geologic (Ptiris, 

1847-60) He was appointed (iSoi) protessor of palaeontology 
in the Museum of Natural History in Paris He made important 
contributions to Tchihatchclf’s A<!ie mnieure (i866) 

ARCHIANNELIDA, the most primitive of the classes of 
the Annelida {qv ), or segmented w'orms 
ARCHIAS, AULUS LICINIUS, Greek poet, was born at 
Antioch in Syria 120 11 c:. In 102 b c he came to Rome, where he 
obtained the patronage of Lucullus, whose gentile name he 
assumed In 03 he icceived the citizenship of Heracleia, one of 
the federate towns, and indirectly, by the provisions of the lex 
Plautia Papiria, that of Rome In 61 he was accused of having 
assumed the citizenship illegally; and Cicero successfully dc- 
femded him in his speech Pto Archia This speech, which fur- 
nishes nearly all the information concerning Archias, states that 
he had celebrated the deeds of Marius and Lucullus, and that he 
was engaged ufion a poem on the events of (.'iccro’s consulship 
The Greek Anthology contains 35 ejiigrams under the name of 
Archias, but it is doubtful how' many of these (if any) arc the 
work of the poet of Antioch 

Bihiiocraphy — C icero, Pro Archia, T. Reinach, De. Anhia Poela 
(1890). 

ARCHIBALD, RAYMOND CLARE (1875- ), Amer- 

ican mathematician, wms born in Colchester (NS), Canada, on 
Oct. 7, 187% lie graduated at the Lmversity ot Mt. Allison col- 
lege, NVw liiunswick, in 1891, and from Harvard university in 
i8q6 Following two years’ graduate work at Harvard, he studied 
at the Iniversity of Berlin in 1898-99 and at the University of 
.Strasbourg in 1S99-1900, from the latter receiving the degree of 
doctor ot iihilo'oiihy Returning to Canada, he taught mathe- 
m.itiis in Ml Allison Ladies’ college, Sackvillc, N B., in 1900-07 
and in .Acadia university, Wolfville, N S , in 1907-08 He then 
entered the faculty of Brown university. Providence, RI, where 
he serxed successively as instructor, assistant professor, and asso- 
ciate jirofessor in mathematics until 1923, when he was made 
professor In 1918 he became a member of the council of the 
Mathematical Society of America, of which in 1921 he w.as made 
librarian He has contributed extensively to mathematical jour- 
nals and edited important scientific publications 

.Among his published writings are* The Cardiotd and Some of Us 
Related L urves (1900) , Hibliography of Life and Works of Simon 
Ni'u'comb (1905, 1924) , Carlyle’s First Love, Margaiet Gordon, Lady 
liannctman (1910), Mathematical Instruction in Franii (1910); 
F.ueltd's Book on Divisions of Figures vjith a Restoration (1915); 
The Training of Teailiers of Mathematics (1918); and Benjamin 
Peirce, iSog-iSSo (1925). 

ARCHIDAMIAN WAR, the war between Athens and 
Sparta, with their respective allies, which began in 431 b.c. with 
the surprise attack of Thebes on Plataea. The name is taken from 
Archidamus, king of Sparta, who on the outbreak of the war led 
the first invasion of Attica Over the victims of this raid Pericles 
delivered his famous funeral speech (Thuc. ii 34, seq ) The war 
was marked by the great plague and the campaign of Brasidas in 
the north It w'as ended by the peace of Nicias (421 ). It is gen- 
erally, and with reason, considered as merely the earlier part of 
the I’eloponnesian War. {See Greece: History) 


ARCHIDAMUS, the name of five kings of Sparta, of the 
Euryponlid house 

(1) . The son and successor of Anaxidamus. His reign, which 
began soon after the close of the second Messenian War, is said 
to have been quiet and uneventful (Pausanias hi. 7. 6). 

(2) . The son of Zeuxidamus, reigned 470-427 bc. (but see 
Leoiyciiides). He succeeded his grandfather, Lcotychides upon 
the banishment of the latter, his father having already died. He 
was a friend of Pericles and a man of prudence and moderation 
During the negotiations which preceded the Peloponnesian War 
he did his best to prevent, or at least to postpone, the inevitable 
struggle, but was overiuled by the war party. He invaded Attica 
at the head of the Peloponnesian forces in the summers of 431, 
430, and 428, and in 429 conducted operations against Plataea. 
He died probably in 427, certainly before the .summer of 426, 
when we find his son Agis on the throne 

Herod, vi. 71; Thuc. i. 79-111. i; Plut. Periiles, 29. 33, Diodoius, \i. 
48-Ml. 52 

(3) . The son and successor of Agc.silaus II, reigned 360-338 
n c In 371 he led the relief force which was sent to aid the sur- 
vivors of the battle of Leuctra. Four years later he captured 
Caryae, ravaged the territory of the Parrha.sii and defeated the 
Arcadians, Argives and Messcnians in the “tearless battle,” .so 
called because the vutory did not cost the Spartans a single life 
In 364, however, he sustained a severe reverse m attempting to 
iclicve a besieged Spailan garrison at Cromnus in south-w’cstern 
Arcadia He showed great heroism in the defence of Sparta 
against Epameinondas immediately before the battle of Mantincia 
(362). He .supported the Phocians during the Sacred War (355- 
346), moved, no doubt, largely by the haired of Thebes, which 
he had inherited from his father, he also led the Spartan forces 
in the conflicts with the Thebans and their allies which arose out 
of the Spartan attempt to break up the city of Megalopolis. 
Finally he was sent with a mercenary army to Italy to protect 
the Tarcntines against the attacks of Lucanians or Mcssapians, 
he fell, togidher with the greater pait of his force, at MandoniotP, 
on the same day as that on which the battle of Chaeronea was 
fought. 

Xen JIcll. V. 4, vi 4, vii. i IS, Plut Agis, 3, Camillus, ig; 
Agestlaus, 25, u. 40, Pausanias 111. 10, vi 4, Diodorus, xv. 54, 
72, vvi. 24, 39, 59, 62, 88 

(4) The son of Eiidamidas 1 , grandson of Archidamus HI. 
The <lates of his accession and death are unknown In 21)4 nc 
he was defeated at Mantineia by Demetrius Poliorcetes, who 
invaded Laconia, gained a .second victory close to Sparta, and was 
on the point of taking the city itself when he was i ailed away by 
the news of the successes of Lysimachus and Ptolemy in Asia 
Minor and Cyprus. 

Plut. 3, Demetrius, 35, Pausanias, i. 13. 6, vu. 8, 5; Nicsc, 

Gesth. der griech. u. makedon. Staaten, 1. 363. 

(5) . The son of Eudamidas II, grandson of Archidamus IV, 
brother of Agis IV. On his brother’s murder he fled to Messenta 
(241 Bc). In 227 he was recalled by Cleomenes 111 , who was 
then reigning without a colleague, but shortly alter his return 
he was assassinated Polybius accuses Cleomenes of the murder, 
but Plutarch is probably right in saying that it was the work of 
those who hail caused the death of Agis and feared his brother's 
vengeance. 

Pliitaich, Cleomenes, i 5, Pnlvbius, v. 37, viii. i; Nicsc, op nl. 
11. 304, 311. ' (M N. T ) 

ARCHIL, a purple dye obtained from various species of 
lichens. Archil can be extracted from many species of the genera 
Roccclla, Lccanora, (Jinbihcaria, Parmelia and others, but in 
practice two species of Roccclla — R. tinctoria and R. fuciformts 
— ^arc almost exclusively used. These, under the name of “or- 
chclla weed” or “dyer’s moss,” are obtained from Angola, where 
the most valuable kinds are gathered; from Cape Verde Islands; 
from Lima; and from the Malabar coast of India. The colouiing 
properties are developed by special treatment Archil is prepared 
for the dyer’s use in the form of a liquor (archil) and a paste 
(persis), and the latter, when dried and finely powdered, forms 

•So Plut. /U'M, 3 tall mss.). Following Ccllarius, some authorities 
read Manduna or Mandynum. 
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the “cudbear” of commerce, a dye formerly manufactured in 
Scotland from a native lichen, Lccanora tartarea The manufac- 
turing process consists in washing the weeds, which arc then 
ground up with water to a thick paste. If archil paste is to be 
made thi.s paste is mixed with a strong ammoniacal solution, and 
agitated in an iron cylinder heated by steam to about i4o°F. till 
the desired shade is developed — a process which occupies several 
days. In the preparation of archil liquor the principles which 
yield the dye are separated from the ligneous tis.sue of the lichens, 
agitated with a hot ammoniacal solution, and exposed to the ac- 
tion of air. When potassium or sodium carbonate is added, a blue 
dye known as litmus, much used as an “indicator,” is produced 
Ircnch purple or lime lake is a lichen dye prepared by a modific.a- 
tion of the archil process, and is a more brilliant and durable 
colour than the other The dyeing of worsted and home-spun 
cloth with lichen dyes was foimerly a very common domestic 
employment in Scotland, and to this day, in some of the outer 
islands, worsted continues to be dyed with “crottlc,” the name 
given to the lichens employed 

ARCHILOCHUS, (Ireek lyric poet and wiiler of lampoons, 
was born at Paros, one of the Cyclades islands The date of his 
birth is uncertain, but he probably nourished about 650 bc , ac- 
cording to some, about forty years earlier but ceitainly not be- 
fore the reign of Gyges (687-6^2), which he mentions m a well- 
known fragment His father, Telesicles, who wms of noble family, 
had conducted a colony to Thasos, whither y\rchilochus afteiwards 
removed, hard pressed by ])overty, and indignant because L>- 
cambes refused him his daughter in marriage At Thasos the poet 
passed some unhappy years, his hopes of wealth were disap- 
pointed, aciording to him, Thasos was the meeting-place of the 
calamities of all Hellas The inhabitants were frequently in- 
volved in (juarrels with their neighbouis, and in a war against the 
Saians — a Thracian tribe — he threw aw.iy his .shield and fled 
After leaving Thasos, he is said to have visited Sparta, but to 
have been at once bani.shed from that city on account of his ! 
cow.irclice and the licentious character of his works (Valerius 
Maximus vi 3, externa i) Tie next visited Siri.s, in lower Italy 
He then returned to his native place, and was slam m a battle 
against the Naxians by one Calondas or Cora.x. who was cursed 
by the oracle for having slain a .servant of the Muses 

The writmg.s of Archilochus consisted of elegies, hymns — one 
of which usecl to be sung by the victors in the Olympic gamev 
(Pindar, Olympui, ix 1 ) — and of poems in the iambic and tro- 
chaic measures To him certainly we owe the invention of iambic 
poetry and its application to the purposes of satire The only 
previous measures in Greek poetry had been the epic hexameter, 
and its offshoot the elegiac metre; but the slow measured struc- 
ture of hexameter verse was utterly unsuited to express the quick, 
light motions of satire Archilochus made use of the iambus and 
the trochee, and organized them into the two forms of metre 
known as the iambic trimeter and the trochaic tetrameter The 
trochaic metre he generally usecl for subjects of a serious nature, 
the iambic for satires He was also the fust to make use of the 
arrangement of verses called the epode Horace in his metres to 
a great extent follows Archilochus (Epistlci, i. iq 23-J5). All 
ancient authorities unite in praising the poems of .Archilochus 
(Longinus ,xiii 3, Dio Chrysostom, Oratwnes, .xxxiii ; Quintilian 
x. i bo, Cicero, Orator, i ). Horace (/Irj Pocticu, 70) speaks of 
the “rage” of Archilochus, and Hadrian calls his verses “raging 
iambics ” 

His poems were written in the old Ionic dialect Fragments in 
Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Gracci; Liebel, Archiloilii Reliquiae (1818); 
A Hauvette-Bcsnault, Archtloqiie, sa vie et ses poesies (1905). 

ARCHIMANDRITE, in the Greek Church a superior abbot 
who has the supervision of several monasteries, or the abbot of 
some specially important monastery, the superior of an ordinary 
monastery being called hegumenos. The title is also conferred as 
an honorary distinction. 

See the Dictioiwatrc d'archiologie chrStienne et de lUurs’te 
ARCHIMEDES (c, 287*212 b c Greek mathematician and 
inventor, was born at Syracuse, in Sicily He was the son of 
Pheidias, an astronomer, and was on intimate terms with, if not 
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related to. Hieron, king of Syracuse, and Gelon his son He 
studied at Alexandria and doubtless met there Conon of Samos, 
whom he admired as a mathemiitician and cherished as a friend 
On his return to his native city he devoted himself to mathemati- 
cal research He himself set no value on the ingenious mechanical 
contrivances which made him famous, regarding them as beneath 
the dignity of pure sticiue am! even declining to leave any written 
record of them except in the case of the fftpaLfioiroda {sphere- 
making), as to which sec below As, however, these machines 
impressed the poiiulai imagination, they naturally figure largely 
in the traditions about him Thus he devised lor Hieron engines 
of war which almost terrilied the Romans, and which protracted 
the .siege of Syracuse for three yeais There is a story th.it he 
constructed a burning mirror which .set the Roman .ships on fire 
when they were within a bow-shot of the wall It is probable 
that Archimedes had constructed seme such burning instrument, 
though the connection of it with the destruction of the Roman 
licet is more than doubt lul iKlore important is the stoiy of 
Hicron’s leference to him of TTie question whether a crown made 
for him and purporting to be of gold, did not actually contain a 
proportion of silver According to one story, Archimedes was 
puzzlt'd till one d.iy, as he was stepinng into a bath and observed 
the water running over, it occurred to him that the c.xcess of bulk 
occasioned by the introduction of alloy could be measured by 
putting the crown and equal weights of gold .ind of silver sepa- 
lately into a vessel of w’atcr,and noting the ditterences of ovcrllow 
He was so overjoyed when this h.ipiiy thought struck him that 
he lan home without his clothes, shouting ei'pTjKa, eepTjxa (gener- 
ally anglicized as Eureka — ‘T have found it. 1 have found it”) 
Similarl> his pionei-r work in mechanics is illustrated by the 
story of his having s.iid 86s fxoi ttov aru) Kai KieCj ri^v yrjv (or as 
another version has it in his cli.dnt, ira idui hai acw tup yap, “give 
me a place to stand and I (will) move the earth”) Hieron asked 
him to give an illustr.ition of his contention that a very great 
weight could be moved by a very small force He is said to have 
fixed on a large in 1 fully laden ship and to have used a mechan- 
ical device by which Hieron was enabled to move it by himself, 
but accounts dillcr as to the p.irlicular mc*chanical powcis om- 
ploved The water-screw which he invented (vee below) was 
probably deviscal in Egypt for the pur| 50 se of irrigating fields 
Archimedes died at the c.'^plure of Syracuse by Marcellus, 212 
n (’ In the gcmeral iii.issacre which followed the fall ol the city, 
Archimedes, while engaged in drawing a mathematical figure on the 
sand, was run through the body by a Roman soldier No blame 
attaches to the Roman general, ^larcellus, since he had given 
orders to his men to spare the house and person of the sage, and. 
Ill the midst ol his triumph he lanumted the death of so illustrious 
a person, directed an honourable burial to be given him, and be- 
Iriended his .survaving relatives In accordance with the cxjiressed 
desire of the philosopher, his tomb was marked by a sphere in- 
scribed m a cylinder, the discoveiy of the relation between the 
surface and volume of a sphere and its circumscribing cylinder 
being regarded by him as his most valuable achievement When 
Cicero was quaestor m Sicily (75 nc' ), he found the tomb of 
Archimedes, near the .Agngcmtme gate, overgrown with thoins 
and briers. “Thus,” says (he ero ( T/ese Disp v r 2 (, §04 ), “w'ould 
this most famous and once most learned city of Grc'ece have re- 
in.uned a stranger to the tomb of one of its most ingenious rili- 
zens, had it not been di.scc)vcred by a man of Arpinum ” 

Works. — ^The range and importance of the scientific labours of 
Archimedes will be best understood from a brief account of 
those writings which have come down to us; and it need only 
bc aclued that his greatest work was in geometry, where he so 
extendc'd the method of e\huu\tion as originated by Eudoxus, 
and followed by Euclid, that it became in his hands, though 
purely geometrical in lorm, actually equivalent in several cases to 
intet^raiwn, as expounded in the lir.st chapters of our text -books 
on the integral calculus h’his remark applies to the finding of the 
area of a parabolic si*gmcnt (mcch.inical solution) and of a spiral, 
the surface and volume ol a spheie and of a segment thereot, 
and the volume of any segments of the solid > ol revolution of 
the second degree. 
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The extant treatises are as follows : 

(i J On the Sphere and Cylinder (Ilept a<^aipas Kai KvXLvSpov). 
This treatise is in two books, dedicated to Dositheus, and deals 
with the dimensions of spheres, cones, “solid rhombi” and cyl- 
inders, all demonstrated in a strictly geometrical method. 

{2) The Measurement of the Circle {KvkXov fitTbr\ois) is a short 
book of three propositions, the main result being obtained in 
Prop 2, which shows that the circumference of a circle is less 
than and greater than times its diameter 

(3 ) On Conoids and Spheroids {UepiKosvoeLbtosvKaiaipaipotibiojv) 
is a treatise m 32 propositions, on the solids generated by the 
revolution of the conic sections about their axes, the mam results 
being the comparisons of the volume of any segment cut off by 
a plane with that of a cone having the same base and axis (Props 
21, 22 for the paraboloid, 25, 26 for the hyperboloid, and 27-32 
for the spheroid ) 

(4 ) On Spirals (llept iXLeoju) is a hook of 28 propositions 
Propositions i-ii are preliminary, 13-20 contain tangential prop- 
erties of the curve now known as the spiral of Archimedes, and 
21-28 .show how to express the area included between any por- 
tion of the curve and the radii vectorcs to its extremities. 

(5) On Plane Equilibria or Centres 0} Gravity of Planes 
(ITcpt kTTLTitbosv icroppoidspvfj KtvTpo. ^iapusv kinirtbiovf) This con- 
sists of two books, and may be called the foundation of theoreti- 
cal mechanics, for the previous contributions of Aristotle were 
comparatively vague and unscientific In the first book there 
are 15 propositions, with seven postulates, and demonstrations 
are given, much the same as those still employed, of the centres 
of gravity (i) of any two weights, (2) of any parallelogram, 
(3) of any triangle, (4) of any trapezium The second book in 
10 propositions is devoted to the finding the centres of gravity 
(i) of a parabolic segment, (2) of the area included between 
any two parallel chords and the portions of the curve intercepted 
by them 

(b) The Quadrature of the Parabola {’VcTpayosvLcrpos rapa- 
(ioXfjs) is a book in 24 propositions, containing two demonstra- 
tions that the area of any segment of a parabola is Vt, of the tri- 
angle which has the same base as the segment and equal height. 

(7) On Floating Bodies (llept oxovpkvbov) is a treatise in two 
books, the first of which establi.shes the general principle of hy- 
drostatics, and the second discusses with the greatest complete- 
ness the positions of rest and stability of a right segment of a 
paraboloid of revolution floating in a fluid. 

(8) The Psanimites Lat Arenarius, or .sand reck- 

oner), a small treatise addrcssccl to Gelon, the eldest son of 
Hieron, expounding, as applied to reckoning the number of grains 
of sand that could be contained in a sphere of the .size of our 
“universe,” a system of naming large numbers according to ‘ or- 
ders” and “periods” which would enable any number to be ex- 
pressed up to that which we should write with i followed by 
80.000 ciphers! 

(9) The Method, addressed to Eratosthenes, is a treatise 
of vital interest, since in it Archimedes explains how he first 
arrived at many of his important results by means of mechanical 
considerations, namely, by weighing an indefinite number of ele- 
ments of one figure against similar elements of another. This 
treatise, foimerly supposed to be lost, was discovered in 1906 by 
J L Heiberg in a palimpsest at Constantinople, and now forms 
part of Heiberg’s Greek text of Archimedes 

(10) A Collection of Lemmas, consisting of 15 propositions in 
plane geometry. This has come down to us through a Latin ver- 
sion of an Arabic manuscript; it cannot, however, have been 
written by Archimedes in its present form, as his name is quoted 
in It more than once. 

Lastly. Archimedes is credited with the famous Cattle-Problem 
enunciated in the epigram edited by G E. Les.sing in 1773, which 
purports to have been sent by Archimedes to the mathematicians 
at Alexandria in a letter to Eratosthenes Of lost works by Archi- 
medes we find references to six- (i) investigations on poly- 
hedra mentioned by Pappus; (2) ’ApxaL, Principles, a book ad- 
dressed to Zeuxippus and dealing with the naming of numbers on 
the system explained in the Sand Reckoner; (3) lUpi ^vyuv, On 


balances or levers; (4) KcvrpojSaptxA On centres of gravity; (5) 
IvaTOTrrptxd, an optical work from which Theon of Alexandria 
quotes a remark about refraction, (6) Ilept XipaipoTroias, On 
Sphere-making, in which Archimedes explained the construc- 
tion of the sphere which he made to imitate the motions of the 
sun, the moon and the five planets in the heavens. Cicero actually 
saw this contrivance and describes it {De Rep. i c. 14 §§ 21-22). 

Bibiiography. — The edttw prinerps of the works of Archimedes, 
with the commentaries of Eutocius, is that printed at Basle (1544) in 
Greek and Latin, by Ilervagius. A Latin version was published by 
Isaac Barrow in i67<; Toielli’s edition (1702) remained the best 
Greek text until the delinitivc text edited, with Kutocius’ commentaries, 
Latin trans ete., by J. L. Heibetg (1880-81, 2nd ed. igio-15) super- 
seded It. T. L. Heatii edited The Works of Archimedes in modern 
notation, with Introdurtion eti. (i8()7) and aiso, as a Suppiement, the 
newly discovered Method (1012). Modern translations are those of F. 
Pex rard (Pans, i8o8) , E Nizze, with notes (German, Stralsund, 
1821); P. ver Eerke, Le\ Oeuvres Complies (1921); A. Czwalina- 
.'Mlenstein, Kugel und Zyltnder (1022), Uber Spiralcn (1922), Die. 
Quadrat ur der Parahel (1923) ; Vber Paraboloide, Hypcrholoide und 
Elbpsoide (1921)) and Vber Schwimmende Korper und die Sandzabel 
(i02<;). See Plutarch’s Life of MarieUns (in Plutarch’s Lives, Eng. 
trans Sir T. North, iSTO, A. Stewart and Long, 1014-23), J. L. 
Heitiorg, Ceometru nl Solutions Derived from Mechanics (trans. of 
the Method, Chicago, 1909), and Mathematics and Physical Science 
in Classical Antiquity (Eng tians 1922), F. Jansen, De Cnkelquad- 
ratuur bif de Ericken (Haarlem, 1909) , P Midolo, Archimedc e il 
suo tempo (with useful bibhognqihy, Syracuse, 1912) , T L Heath, 
Archimedes (1920), and F Winter, Der Tod des Archimedes (1924) 
foi a possible though by no means certain portrait (T. L H ) 



ARCHIMEDES, SCREW 

OF, a machine for raising water, 
said to have been invented by 
Archimedes for the purpose of 
removing water from the hold of 
a large ship that had been built 
by King Hiero II of Syracuse 
It consists of a water-tight 
cylinder which encloses a helix, 
Archimedes- screw, invented by and has its lower open end 
THE GREEK MATHEMATICIAN (c. placed ill thc Water to be laised 
207-212 B c ) ^^jter is theicfore lifted 

The screw was first used to remove i • u i xt. ^ • r 

water from the hold of a large ship, mechanically by the turning of 
The same principle is sometimes em- the machine Other forms have 
ployed in machines for handling wheat revolving free itl a fixed 

cylinder, or consist simply of a tube w'ound helically about a 
cylindrical a.xis The same principle is sometimes used in machines 
for handling wheat, etc {see Conveyors) 

ARCHIPELAGO, a name now applied to (i) any island- 
studded .sea, and (2) by transference, to a group of islands, but 
It was originally the distinctive designation of what is now gen- 
erally known as the Aegean Sea {AlyaHov irtXayos), its ancient 
name having been revived. The word archipelago does not 
occur in ancient and mediaeval Greek 'ApxtireXaTos in mod- 
ern Greek has been introduced from Western languages. Several 
etymologies have been proposed r g. (i) a corruption of the an- 
cient name, Egeopdago; (2) from the modern Greek: ’Ay to 
irkXayo, thc Holy Sea; (3) it aro.se at the time of the Latin em- 
pire, and means the Sea of thc Kingdom {Arche). 

ARCHIPPUS, an Athenian poet of the Old Comedy, who 
flourished towards the end of the 5th century b c. His most 
famous play was (he Fishes, in which he satirized the fondness of 
the Athenian epicures for fi.sh. The Alexandrian critics attributed 
to him four plays previously assigned to Aristophanes. 

Titles and fragments of six plays are preserved, for which see 
7 '. Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenla, 1. (1880) ; or A. Mcineke, 
Poetarum Comicorum Craecorum Eragmenta (1855). 


ARCHITECT, one who, skilled in the art of architecture 
(q V ), designs buildings, determining the disposition of both their 
interior spaces and exterior masses, together with the structural 
embellishments of each, and generally supervises their erection. 
Formerly, the architect was often active in all phases of erecting 
a building, from the project to the various details of construction. 
To-day, with the growing tendency toward specialization and the 
increasing size of buildings, his designs are executed by various 
agencies — engineers, contractors, manufacturers, machines, etc. — 
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and his success, to a large extent, depends on the proper co- 
ordination of these elements For a discussion of the architect’s 
problems and methods ice Architecture ; for a treatment of his 
training see Architectural Education 

Naval architect, one who designs ships and supervises their 
construction 

ARCHITECTURAL ARTICLES. Architecture is treated 
in this work under various headings, an account of which will 
help the reader to consult any part of the subject. 

For a definition of architecture, a general survey of its evolution 
and a discussion of contemporary practice and theory, reference 
should be made to the article Architecture 

The historic styles, being those divisions into which occidental 
architecture from the earliest times through the igth century may 
generally be said to fall, will be found treated under Eoyi’TIan 
Architecture, Western Asiatic Architecture (after Egypt 
to Archaic Greece), Greek Architicture; Roman Archhec- 
ture; By2Antine and Romanesque Architecture ; Gothic 
Architecti’re , Renaissance Architecture; liAROQirE Archi- 
tecture; Modern AucHiTrcTURE, and iQth Cent lines The 
important sub-divisions of these styles, while discussed in these 
articles, also appear under their own headings, as Empire Style, 
Geometric Period, Georgian Style, Perpendicular Period, etc 

Contemporary Architecture, being more atiected by science and 
by social and economic inlluences than by tradition or national 
characteristics, is treated under headings whose significance is ex- 
plained in the article Architecture; for the articles themselvc' 
see- Industrial Architecture, Social Architecture, House 
Planning; Theatre Arc hitfi' turf; Hospital Planning, 
Sc'HooL Akchiiecture; University Architfc ture, Library 
Arc'ditecturf, Museum ARC HiTnc'ruRE, ExiiinirioN Architi c- 

TURE, GoVERNMFNTAI ARCIinECTURE, ReLKJIOUS AM) MEMORIAL 

Architecture Wherever it has been deemed necessary to a 
proper understanding of these subjects, an historical introduction 
has been given 

Separate articles describe Chinese Architfcture; Indian 
Architecture, Japantse Architecture, Mohammluan Ar- 
CHiTEcruRE, Russian Architecture. 

For a concise treatment of the important periods in the histor>' 
of art throughout the world, the reader may well consult Periods 
OF Art. 

A summary of the training avTil.iblc for a prospective architect 
to-day IS given under Architec iural Education. 

Landscape Architecture is fully treated under its own head- 
ing a.s IS also Toivn Planning (3ther special articles are also 
given to Colour in Architecture, Ornament, Architectural; 
Rendering, Architectural; Sculpture, Architf.ciural; Shop 
Front Design ; Zoning A large number of architectural sub- 
jects, such as Basilica, Domf, Fou.ntain, House, Mosquf, 
Parthenon, etc , and technical terms as, for instance. Archi- 
trave, Base, Capital, Column, Gaine and Order, are treated 
independently 

Finally, in the articles on the many cities and towns throughout 
the world the reader will find descriptions of the important build- 
ings in each 

ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. Underlying the sys- 
tems of architectural education at present established in most 
We.stern countries is the assumption that architecture {qv ) \?> one 
of the fine arts, and that the prime object of the training which the 
architect should receive is to equip him as a creative artist in build- 
ing The functions of the architect to-day are manifold and some 
of them are of a highly technical nature. He must first of all be 
expert in the actual planning of buildings, that is, he must be 
acquainted with the practical requirements of the accommodation 
of various kinds of structures, often of a complex order, .such 
as factories and commercial buildings, hotels, theatres, hospitals 
and schools; he must know how to arrange the several parts of 
these buildings in the most economical and convenient manner, 
for the art of planning is the very basis of the art of architecture. 
He must have a thorough understanding of the ordinary methods 
of building construction, and sufficient knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of steel and ferro-concrete work to enable him to employ 
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those modern structural resources as an artist. A considerable 
body of applied science is now involved in architectural practice, 
but it is always part of the means and never the end of archi- 
tecture. The architect must be in.structed how to make the 
technical sciences the servants of his art Not only methods of 
construction, but surveying, •sanitation, hygiene, heating, lighting, 
ventilation and acoustics come within this category, as also do 
such auxiliary subjects as the law and finance of building It is 
necessary too, that the training of the architect shall include the 
study of perspective, sciagraphy, rendering {see Rendering, 
Architectural) and the preparation of working drawings {see 
Drawing, Enc-lneering) In addition, a knowledge of mate- 
rials, their practical characteristics and the effects which can be 
obtained from them, is an essential element in the architect's edu- 
cation, since they determine the durability of the fabric and its 
apjiearance It is the organization of all these elements in due 
relationship that constitule.s design in architecture And design, in 
its most comprehensive sense, sums up the primary function of 
the architect Architectural design involves thinking simulta- 
neously in three dimensions, visualizing the work in plan, section 
and elevation in such a way that the resultant composition is 
expressive and beautiful For this, efficient creative ability 
of a special order is required and no .system of training can gen- 
erate that ability. But training can make possible its fullest de- 
velopment, can direct it along the most profitable lines and can 
place at its disposal, in the best manner, the accumulateii experi- 
ince of the past These are the objects with which the present 
systems of architectural education are chietly concerned 
It is generally agreed that the. study of architecture should 
be preceded by a liberal education As one of the fine arts, his- 
torically associated with the arts of painting and sculpture, and 
.IS (he background of civilized society, it demands both for its 
practice and its appreciation some measure of general cultuie 
The tendency to-day is, therefore, for schools of architecture in 
Europe, the Biitish empire and America to require from candi- 
dates for admission i-'-iiJence of a bro.id non-lcchnical education; 
and in a number of cases liberal studies are pursued during at 
least the earlier poition of the profcssion.il cour.se A general sur- 
vey of architectural education at the present time shows that it 
IS principally aciminislered in America by universities, and in 
Europe and the British empire, either by universities or by insti- 
tutions virtually of university rank, such as the £iole des Beaux 
Alts in Pans, the High Sihool of Architecture m Rome and the 
Viennese academy Sometimes the teaching of architecture has 
• he advantage of being conducted under academic auspices in asso- 
( lation with painting and sculpture In certain schools the curricu- 
lum has a strong m.ilhcmatical bias, whilst in others, emphasis is 
laid on preserving and developing traditional methods of design. 
Such differences are due to national and local influences. They do 
not materially allect the broad cosmopjolitan character of modern 
architectural education That education, it is now more and more 
realized, is the proper responsibility of the practising profession in 
each country In France the fact has always been recognized, and, 
since academic education was instituted in Paris in the 17th cen- 
tury, the most eminent architects have themselves undertaken 
educational obligations The result has been that in no other coun- 
try has the piactire and teaching of architecture been so com- 
pletely and successfully related Elsewhere m the early days of the 
scholastic system the attempt was made to divide the architectural 
profession into two classes — theoretic non-practising teachers, and 
architects who practi.scd and did not teach But architecture could 
not be taught by theorists any more than medicine and the ex- 
periment has been definitely abandoned. To-day architectural 
education in all countries is m the hands of practising teachers 
Direct connection between the instruction given in the school and 
the cxi^ciicncc of actual practice is thereby assured; the world 
of the .school is not i.solaled from the world of the .irchitect’s 
studio or office. At the same time scholastic t mining cannot of 
it.self complete the education of the architect The condition.s of 
practice must inevitably differ from those of theoretic training. 
I'or this reason, to effect a transition between the two, most sys- 
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terns of architectural education now in operation provide for some 
part of the school course being devoted to gaming actual exiM-ri- 
ence of practice 

Italy. — The emergence of Italy as a unified nation in the 19th 
century finally closed that phase of architectural develojiment in 
which the training of architects was undertaken by the independent 
academies founded during and after the Remiissam e Hence- 
forth the State itself assumed the responsibility and established 
two types of institutions to discharge it — schools of civil engineer- 
ing and institutes of fine arts Architecture was taught in the first 
as a structural science and in the second as an art of cU'sign asso- 
ciated with painting and sculpture The inheienl defects of this 
arrangement were not long in showing themsches By divorcing 
the study of modern construcliotial methods from that of com- 
position, two separate classes of cxjierls were created, structural 
engineers and architectural decoiators The foimer were well 
equiiiped in the scientific techniciue of building, but could not use 
their knowledge as artists, the latter, insufficient ly trained in the 
material and practical aspects of their subject, were accomplished 
as a rule only in suiierficial design As was incMtable in an age 
which exalted applied science and mechanical skill, the proft'ssion 
of structural engineers soon acc|uiied a supeiior authority to that 
of the architects, with conseciuences unfortunate both for the 
latter and their work To remedy this state of affairs a number 
of proposals and tentative exiieriments were made in the latter 
half of the century The final outcome ot these was the estab- 
lishment in 1919 of the High School of Arc'hitec'ture in Rome, 
a school of university rank, which requires from entrants a liberal 
education and previous artistic training It is the central jnsti- 
tution for archilectuial education in Italy Its piofcssional 
course extends o\er five years and the curriculum provides for 
a properly adjusted balance of scienlilic and aesthetic studies In 
the proNinces, othi'r institutions modelled on the Roman High 
school, are in process of being established or developed at Milan, 
Florence and Wince SiiocmI provisions have recently been made 
by the State fuither atfecting architectural education in Laly 
An olTicial qualification has been introduced which is awa'-ded on 
examination after a certain period has been spent in acquiring 
practical experience subsequent to the completion of the school 
course In addition, a carefully worked out scheme has been de- 
vised to secure candid.iles for the profession from as wide a field 
as possible and to ensuie that their previou,. education is of the 
most suitable kind 

France. — The Slate control of French architectural education 
dates from the foundation under Colbert of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Architecture in 1O70 This control, temporarily inter- 
rupted by the Revolution, was resumed in 1795, when in the 
newly created Institiit de France an academy of fine arts, embrac- 
ing architecture, was included The private school of architecture, 
set up by Leioi during the Revolution, was then taken under the 
protection of the Institnt, incorporated with the othci art schools 
administered by that body, and linally, in iSiO, accommodated on 
the site which it now occupies, under the name, famous through- 
out the world, of llcole des Beaux Arts Under Napoleon 111 , a 
decree was issued in i86,t which, drastically altering the organ- 
i/.ation ot the school, restricted the authority of the Academy of 
Fine Arts over it, and introduced the rcjgime which is in oper.ition 
to-day The school became directly a State institution, with a 
director at its head appointed by the minister of fine arts Its 
professors were nominated by the educational council and its 
course's extended and increased in number In addition to the pro- 
fessors who lectured, patrons or heads of ateliers, were officially 
appointed to the stalf The problem of style, w’hich the dissensions 
of the Romanticists and Classicists had made an acute issue, was 
solved by eliminating it There were no longer any prescribed 
or proscribed periods All dc'.igns were judged by logical stand- 
ards and matters of taste were permitted to remain matters of 
taste Compositions might be submitted in an> style or in no 
style at all; their value would be assessed upon grounds that had 
nothing to do with the question of architectural idiom. By thus 
adopting an attitude of the most complete catholicity the school 
was able to stabilize its position and to emerge fiom the trials of 


the 19th century with increased rather than diminished prestige 
I To-day the teaching of architecture in France is still centralized 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris The regional schools in 
Lille, Rouen, Rennes, Lyons, Marseille, Strasbourg and other pro- 
vincial cities arc branches of the Paris Ecole, working on the 
same programmes and conducting simultaneously the same com- 
petitions amongst their students All of this work is sent to Paris 
and judged there side by side with that executed in the capital, 
on the same terms of anonymity Thereafter the best designs are 
exhibited in the provincial schools, which in this way are ac- 
quainted with the general standards required and are stimulated 
to maintain and surjiass them 

The course of .studies leading to the government diploma in 
architecture is elaborate and difficult There is first of all the 
preliminary training for admis.sion to the Ecote it.self. Students 
are prepared for the entrance examination either in certain spe- 
cial ateliers which devote themselves exclusively to this task 
or in the large ateliers mainly concerned with the subsequent 
de.sign work of the course. The examination comprises tests in 
design, drawing and modelling, mathematics, descriptive geometry, 
science and the history of art Normally the number of entrants 
is about 450, 60 only, including 15 foreigners, are passed After 
admission to the Ecole the work falls into three sections — second 
class, first class and the great prize competitions, of which the 
most important is that for the Grand Prix de Rome. Before pro- 
motion from the second to the first class further tests must be 
passed in science, mathematics, geometry, perspective (c/ v ), con- 
struction and design Concluding the studies in the first class 
there are final examinations in physics, chemistry, building laws, 
regulations and design On the results of these the diploma is 
awarded after a course which, from the time of admission to the 
second class, usually extends over at least four to liv’c years. 

While a high level of performance is demanded in all the 
theoretic subjects of the curriculum, parlitukirly in mathematics, 
the main work of the course, and that upon which chief emphasis 
IS laid throughout, is the study of design This is undertaken in 
the ateliers of which mention has already been made Three of 
these ateliers are in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, each under the 
direction of a professor appointed by the State; some u or 15 
others arc outside the Ecole Students are free to select the par- 
ticular atelier which they wish to attend and commonly base their 
choice on a preference for the known w'ork and point of view of 
the professor in charge The whole training in design, in which is 
summed up the academic experience of over 200 >ears, is extraoi- 
dinarily thorough Administered by an institution which com- 
jirises schools of painting and sculpture, and tran.smitted through 
the teaching of professors who have always been among the most 
eminent architects of their country, the architectural education 
given by the Ecole des Beaux Arts is unique in its character, 
authority and reputation No school of architecture in the worlil 
occupies a comparable position and none has exercised so pro- 
found and widespread an influence Certain technical institutions 
in France offer architectural courses distinct from those of the 
Beaux Arts These courses, however, are of another order 
Neither in their origins nor their natures can they be regarded 
as upon the same plane, and the bodies responsible for them 
have not the tradition of the school that is the lineal descendant 
of Colbert’s academy 

Great Britain and Dominions. — So long as English archi- 
tects followed, as they did throughout the 17th and most of the 
i8th centuries, a single architectural tradition, ami were content 
simply to develop it; and so long as the technical requirements 
of building were relatively simple — the pupilage system was 
adequate for the education of the profession. But the foundations 
of this world of commonly shared artistic convictions and prac- 
tice began to be undermined when architects ceased to be satis- 
fied with giving to the style of the Italian Renaissance a national 
character, and sought their inspiration in the antique origins 
of that style The re-study of Roman forms was followed by the 
discovery and copying of Greek, with the result that by the end 
of the iSth century the architectural student had already lost 
his certainty of outlook The variety of the prospects oiiened 
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up to him was turther extended by the Romantic movement. 
This, finding its architectural expression in the Gothic revival, 
completed the confusion which had been initiated by archaeo- 
logical research The orderly development of English architecture 
was lost in a “battle of the styles,” and the offices of practising 
architects, which had formerly served as the instruments of a 
common professional education, were reduced to dissociated 
units, each of them the vehicle of a personal concept of archi- 
tecture. Finally, by the latter half of the 19th century, the prac- 
tical requirements of building and the methods of construction 
employed had greatly increased in range and complexity, so that 
the technical equipment required for their mastery alone had 
become more than could be supplied by the normal oltice. All 
these factors combined to render the pupilage system no longer 
a satisfactory method of education for the profession. Institu- 
tional training had to take its place, and during the last 50 
years considerable progress has been made in establishing and 
developing schools of architecture devoted to giving systematic 
courses of in.struction m the whole technique of building, and 
endeavouring to replace the lost traditions ol design by teaching 
based on rational principles. 

There arc to-day in Great Britain four types of institutions 
giving instruction m architecture, technical schools, schools of 
art, independent professional schools and universities. With few 
exceptions the first two otfer courses of not more than three 
years’ duration, and the classes arc in many cases held at night. 
The main function of schools of this order, which are usually 
under municipal control, is to supplement the pupilage system in 
those parts of (he country, still of considerable extent, in which 
it yet survives. But the real qualifying work is undertaken by 
schools whose course is a full day-time one, c.xtending over five 
or more years The full five year course was formally introduced 
at LKerpool in 1920, when the Architectural Association school 
adopted one of similar character Such courses, when taken at a 
university by matriculated students, lead to a degree, when taken 
at an institution of non-academic rank, to a diploma similar to 
that granted by the universities to graduates who have not 
matriculated. 

At the present time the largest school of architecture in h!ngland 
is that of the Architectural association and the next largest that of 
Liverpool university. In Scotland the Glasgow school has the 
greatest number of students Through its affiliation with the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow it has, since 1925, been able to offer a B Sc. 
degree with honours in architecture. In Ireland a single school 
has been established, that of University college, Dublin Here a 
course of three years in the school, followed by two silent in 
gaining practical experience, leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Architecture. In the overseas dominions of the British empire — 
Canada, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand — ^university 
schools of architecture have been founded which conduct courses 
of study varying from three to five years in length Particularly 
in the case of Canada and Australia, English influence in archi- 
tectural education is accompanied by American, with the result 
that the complete transition from pupilage to training under uni- 
versity auspices seems likely to be more rapid in these countries. 

The normal curriculum of the larger qualifying schools in 
Great Britain provides for the study of design and construction 
throughout five years. In addition to the work done in the 
school studios, courses of lectures are given on the theory of de- 
sign and construction, history of architecture, descriptive geom- 
etry, sciagraphy, perspective, sanitation, hygiene, surveying, spec- 
ification, estimates, contracts, professional practice and other 
cognate subjects Provision is sometimes made for specialization 
during the last two years, the course being then taken with hon- 
ours in either design or construction to meet the demand for ad- 
vanced qualifications in both these spheres In certain of the 
academic schools the first year’s programme of study includes 
such liberal subjects as languages, social history and literature. A 
portion of the concluding part of the course i.s always .spent by 
the students in gaining practical office experience. The Liverpool 
school, having established connection with offices of American 
architects, each year sends over a number of selected students to 
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acquire such experience in the United States Town planning (see 
Town and City Planni.ng) is now a recognized subject in most 
schools of architecture. Two of them. Liverpool and London 
university, have departments of civic design with profe.s.<!orships 
established respectively in 1912 and 1914, and both award certifi- 
cates and diplomas in civic design 

From its foundation in iS .s the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has been the supreme controlling authority of the pro- 
fession throughout the empire. At no time, however, has the 
RIBA, itself undertaken the teaching of architecture. But by 
setting up, in the latter half of the last century, a centralized sy.s- 
tem of examinations when no professional tests existed in the 
country, it performed a notable service in raising the general 
level of professional knowledge Through its board of architec- 
tural education it has now delegated to certain approved schools 
the task of qualifying candidates for admission to the institute, 
only maintaining its own centralized examinations for students 
not seeking entry through scholastic channels. 

The following schools of architecture are now recognized for 
exemption from the RIB A final examination (except in the 
subject of “Professional Practice’ ) . Robert Gordon's colleges, 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh College of Art, Royal Technical college, 
(ilasgow. University of Liverpool, Architectural association, 
London, University of London, University of Manchester, Mc- 
Gill university, Montreal, Canada, University of bydney, Aus- 
tralia. The schools of architecture in the following institutions 
are recognized for purposes of e.xemption from the RIBA in- 
termediate examination School of Art, Birmingham; Royal West 
of England academy, Bristol, University of Cambridge, Techni- 
cal college, Cardiff, Leeds College of Arts, Leicester College of 
Arls and Crafts; Northern Polytechnic, London; Armstrong col- 
lege, Newcastle-on-Tyne , University of Sheffield, Municipal 
School of Arts and Crafts, Southend-on-Sea; University of Tor- 
onto, Sir J J School of Art, Bombay In both classes the mainie- 
nance of the requisite standard is assured by the periodic inspec- 
tion of a visiting board, appointed by the R LB A. board of archi- 
tectural education, which reports to the institute on the N\ork of 
the various schools granted or applying for exemption. The insti- 
tute further requires to be satisfied as to the preliminary general 
education of students, and evidence has now to be submitted upon 
this point in each individual case As scholastic training in archi- 
tecture has tended to become increasingly lengthy and expensive, 
it has been feared that a certain proportion of potential talent 
might be excluded from the profession on that account To meet 
this contingency the RIBA, with its provincial allied societies, 
has instituted a scheme ol maintenance scholarships which are 
competed for annually and are tenable at schools of architecture 
“recognized” by the institute A number of valuable prizes and 
sludcnt.ships are offered by the RIBA each year for competition 
amongst architectural students throughout the empire But the 
most coveted distinction open to students who are British sub- 
jects is the Rome Scholarship in Architecture, establi.shed in 1913 
by the royal commissioners of the exhibition of 1851. The annual 
competitions for this scholarship are conducted under the direc- 
tion of the faculty of architecture of the British school at Rome 
and the scholarship itself is tenable at that school for three years, 
where architectural studies are pursued in the company of stu- 
dents of painting, sculpture and engraving, who are Rome scholars 
in those subjects 

Other European Countries. — As far as other European 
countries are concerned it may be said that the tendency is gen- 
erally to make architectural education the business of specially 
organized schools. Belgium provides for the training of archi- 
tects in municipal academies of fine arts and in the professional 
.schools known as the St Luc academies. Architectural education 
in Germany, Holland ant^ Switzerland is given by a variety of in- 
stitutions, colleges, technical schools and schools of applied art 
At present the Royal Academy of Art is the only institution that 
provides a 1 omplete training for architects in Denm.irk Norway 
has made architectural eduiation a State responsibility and, in 
the Teihnical university established at Drontheim, a four years’ 
course leading to a diploma is in force. The organized training of 
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Swedish architects is divided between two institutions, the Archi- 
tects’ Professional school of the Technical High school and the 
Building school of the High School of Art, A period of six years 
covers the total course, four being spent in the Professional 
school. The technical colleges of Austria are of university rank 
and two of them, those of Vienna and Graz, give technical and 
artistic training in architecture. In addition, the Viennese Acad- 
emy of Plastic Arts comprises two “master colleges” for archi- 
tecture, which carry the education of students to a higher stage. 
State examinations are held, and for those who qualify there is 
legal protection for the title of architect. A special faculty of 
architecture in the Royal Joseph Technical university at Buda- 
pest is responsible for the professional education of Hungarian 
architects. A diploma is awarded on the successful conclusion of 
the course and, as in Austria, the title of architect is legally pro- 
tected. In Spain architectural training is given at the High School 
of Architecture at Madrid, which is affiliated with the university, 
and at the Barcelona school. 

United States. — Organized architectural instruction in the 
United States was first given in the schools of technology, where 
design was taught as early as i860 as a part of the science of 
building. Prior to i860 the English pupilage system had been the 
only method of qualifying for practice. The first independent 
courses in architecture were established by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1866, by the department of engineer- 
ing of the University of Illinois in 1870, and by Cornell univer- 
sity in 1871. From the beginning these schools and others estab- 
lished at Columbia university and Harvard university in 1881 and 
1890, took an active part in fostering the development of classic 
architecture. At a time when most architects in America were 
under the influence of English romanticism, the schools taught a 
system of design based upon the formulae of Vignola The pre- 
cision of this system no doubt appealed to the practical minds of 
the engineers in charge of them; but an impetus was given to 
more liberal teaching by the growing number of architects re- 
turning from study at the Nicole des Beaux Arts in Paris. These 
architects introduced into the American schools the methods of 
the £.cole, gradually freeing them from the control of the en- 
gineering faculties. To further* establish their system they brought 
French professors of design to America. The success of the lat- 
ter, who to-day are among the most brilliant teachers in the 
American schools, completed the supremacy of the Beaux Arts 
methods in the United States. And finally, a society of Beaux 
Arts architects was formed which supports the Beaux Arts Insti- 
tute of Design, an organization that by the regular issue of pro- 
gramme and judgment does much to complement the work of 
the collegiate schools. The more important of such schools are 
Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, 111 ; University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif ; Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Columbia university. New York city; Cornell 
university, Ithaca, N Y. ; Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Harvard university, Cambridge, Mass.; University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, 111 .; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Bos- 
ton, Mass ; University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn ; Ohio State college, Co- 
lumbus, O. ; University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; Yale 
university. New Haven, Conn ; University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Mexico. — The training of architects in Mexico is now, after 
passing successively through Spanish and Italian phases, being 
conducted on French lines by the Mexican National Academy of 
Fine Arts, an institution recognized as of university rank. The 
Academy course is a four years’ one, modelled essentially upon 
that of the Beaux Arts and largely administered by professors 
who have had direct or indirect experience of the French system. 

Japan. — Since 1873 Japanese architectural education has been 
organized in the Western manner. It is entrusted to high techni- 
cal schools and to universities. Both have three year courses in 
which chief attention is paid to the constructional aspect of 
architecture. There are three universities with architectural de- 
partments in the faculties of engineering, the Tokyo and Kyoto 
Imperial universities and the Waseda university In the imperial 


universities two years of post-graduate research may lead to the 
conferment of a degree. 

Bibliography. — M. H. Morgan, Vitruvius (trans., 1914) ; William 
H. White, Architecture and Public Buildings — their relation to School, 
Academy and State (1884) ; A. D. F. Hamlin, Architectural Education 
in America (1909) ; R. Atkinson, Report on the Education of the 
Architect in the Untied States of America (1922) ; A. T. Bolton, 
Architectural Education a Century Ago (Soane Mus. publ , 1924) ; 
RJB.A. First International Congress on Architectural Education: 
Proceedings (1925) ; Martin S. Briggs, The Architect tn History 
(1927). (L. B. B.) 

ARCHITECTURAL RENDERING: see Rendering, 
Architectural. 

ARCHITECTURE, the art of so building as to apply both 
beauty and utility. The end of architecture is to arrange the 
plan, masses and enrichments of a structure in such a way as to 
impart to it interest, beauty, grandeur, unity and power without 
sacrificing convenience. Architecture thus necessitates the posses- 
sion by the designer of creative imagination as well as technical 
skill, and in all works of architecture properly so called these 
elements must exist, and be harmoniously combined. 

The pages immediately following are devoted to an editorial 
survey of architecture since it began. Any general survey that 
treats architecture only chronologically, however, burdens the 
reader with facts, interesting, but to-day of relatively small im- 
portance, for the new forms produced by steel have revolu- 
tionized the art. Modern architecture is therefore treated first; 
an historical survey of the influences on and the peaks of archi- 
tectural evolution is appended. Elsewhere in this work the various 
manifestations of the art, as explained in this main article, and 
many architectural subjects and terms are discussed under their 
own headings (see Architectural Articles). 

INTRODUCTION 

The problem that architecture sets itself to solve is how best 
to enclose space for human occupancy. For the earliest at- 
tempts at a solution see Archaeology, for architecture is re- 
corded only in those buildings whose materials have endured. 
All building of a permanent character has been governed by four 
basic structural principles — the post and lintel, the wooden truss, 
the masonry arch and the modern steel skeleton — each of which, 
in evolving, gave the art new impetus. The post and lintel, the 
wooden truss and the masonry arch, however, all developed in 
periods mainly devoted to religion, agriculture, barter m the mar- 
ket-place and war. Industrialism created a new set of social and 
economic relationships. It made commerce the chief human ac- 
tivity It introduced large-scale merchandising, calling for large 
and individual places in which to transact business. New types of 
enclosed spaces rose to meet the changed conditions. Steel ap- 
peared at the beginning of this new period; speed became possible; 
building acquired an entirely new element. 

The transition of steel from merely strengthening stone to 
carrying the masonry load at each floor was the most momen- 
tous step in the history of architecture since the days of Rome. 
In a single bound architecture was freed from the shackles of 
stone-weight and made flexible beyond belief. Suddenly archi- 
tecture gained a new dimension, the possibility of almost unlim- 
ited verticality. The extent to which steel has liberated architec- 
ture from the burdens of past building methods may be observed 
in its current use in every type of structure. It is now the accepted 
method of construction. It saves space and makes for economy 
and speed in building. Walls can be made thinner without sacri- 
ficing strength. Construction goes forward on many floors at 
once, much more rapidly and yet at less expense. 

The historic architectural styles came from distinct nations 
isolated by difficult and limited means of transit and communica- 
tion. Each was evolved by a segregated people, each had individ- 
ual qualities, each in itself represented truly the society that bore 
it. But during the last 100 years architecture progressed so rap- 
idly that the designer, impelled by an unprecedented demand for 
buildings, and with knowledge at his elbow of everything the world 
had yet produced, turned for embellishment to the historic styles, 
copying and adapting rather than creating. Consequently, many 




1. Rotterdam. Municipal School, Baths and Lecture Hall; An Interesting 
use of building masses. The function of the bulldinq being well expressed 
in Its form. 2. Helsingfors, Finland. Railway station; E. Saarirlen, archi- 
tect. A railway problem solved in a new manner, with modern detail but 
without a marked deviation from the conventional form. 3. Germany. 
Einstein observatory, Potsdam; Eric Mendelssohn, architect. The building 
has been designed to lessen wind pressure and thus reduce the amount. of 
vibration. Exterior shows a definite attempt to repeat the forms of optical 
instruments. 4. Hamburg, Germany. Chile House; F. Roger, architect. 
An important example in modern German commercial architecture, and a 


near approach in Its setback form to the American skyscraper. Vertlcality 
is the strong note In the lomposition. 5. Concrete houses In the Rue 
Mallet-Stevens, Paris; Mallet-Stevens, architect. A good example of 
modern housing as being carried out in Pans. 6. Crematorium, Vienna; 
Clemens Hoizmeister, architect. A building of modern design, but strongly 
reminiscent of the Gothic castle, with a slight Gothic feeling in the 
symmetrically disposed arches. 7. London County Hall; Ralph Knott, 
architect. A recent example of British municipal architecture, situated on 
the Thames near Westminster bridge. Classic forms and composition are 
used, interpreted with a freihnats lifting the design above the ordinary 
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buildings to-day express neither contemporary nor any other 
culture. Architects have begun to realize the falseness of thus 
slavishly adhering to stylistic forms, and the new industrial and 
commercial architecture of Germany and America, for example, 
has issued directly from this fresh desire for logical design. 

Building Activity, — In the United States of America the 
sustained demand for quantities of building is enormous; old 
buildings give way to new, new buildings seem almost to rise over 
night; and Europe, whose tendency has been to retain and use 
what exists, shows a marked 
trend in the same direction, as in 
the development of Kingsway and 
Regent street in London and in 
the Continental cutting of boule- 
vards in Paris and in Rome 
Anything that so enormously in- 
creases both the size and number 
of buildings must be accounted 
a potent factor in all kinds of 
architectural developments. 

A prime cause of building ac- 
tivity IS the concentration of pop- 
ulation in and near the larger 
cities Since about 1885 machin- 
ery had radically changed human 
relationships Men and women 
released from the farms by trac- 
tion ploughs and harvesters have 
flocked to the cities to produce 
manufactured articles. The pro- 
duction and use of more and 
more articles, both necessities 
and luxuries, require more build- 
ings in which to make them, 
more buildings from which to sell 
them, more buildings in which to 
transact the business arising from 
their manufacture and sale, and 
more homes to house the work- 
ers With this concentration of population have come the corpo- 
ration, the trust and the super-trust. Great buildings, great at least 
in bulk and cost, are required to house vast numbers of workers 
Formerly, only religious or governmental agencies could build 
large structures; to-day private enterprise, through control of 
capital in large amounts, builds on a greater scale and more 
expensively than either. This evident and rapid change influences 
every walk of life and each new building. 

The New Architecture.— Artistically, architecture is the re- 
sult of a search and struggle for beauty under restrictions im- 
posed by the structural requirements of the plan problem and the 
aesthetic possibilities of the materials available. Strictly speaking, 
it is concerned only with those buildings that embody elements 
of beauty, or that at least vary from strict utilitarian necessities 
for the sake of better appearance. In the past, building was a 
slow, leisurely proceeding, expensive in terms of human energy, 
but now changes in style, which are nothing more or less than 
period changes in the life of the people, occur more rapidly. Un- 
doubtedly the outstanding feature of the new period is a growing 
interest in, and enthusiasm for, the architectural improvement and 
embellishment of all types of buildings. Whether it be homes, 
workshops or playhouses, improvement in appearance is de- 
manded. The need for more buildings, the will to have them 
beautiful, and steel with speed in building appeared almost simul- 
taneously as the invigorating influences that started the new archi- 
tecture off and determined its course. 

The architect to-day is a sculptor in building masses. His forms 
are limited by the practical requirements of the plan problem, 
*.a., the interrelation of the spaces to be enclosed and the legal 
restrictions on building, by the materials out of which his build- 
ing must be made, the machines that shape these materials and 
the labour available for putting them into place. This has always 
been essentially true, but the recent and tremendous improve- 
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ments in construction methods, the new materials and new ma- 
chines used for building, and the modern type of workmen em- 
ployed have given the oldest art a thoroughly new aspect Steel 
and speed have completely altered human relationships and, 
therefore, changed architecture more than any factors that pre- 
ceded them. The present-day architect has to consider not only 
how best to enclose space for human occupancy, but many 
tendencies of contemporary life as well. 

The art of architecture is in constant flux, for it is an ever- 
changing medium of expression, incapable of being static It 
results from human needs and conceptions of beauty determined 
by the way in which the ideas of a period happen to be associated. 
The new art, so-called, which is evolving in both Europe and 
America, In fact in every nation claiming cultural advancement, 
can in no sense be considered strange, exotic It does what archi- 
tecture has always done: it expresses faithfully its time. When it 
appears strange, it is likely that the architect, under the pressure 
of getting out work, has not had time to study the true feeling 
of his art as properly as he has its physical requirements. Form- 
erly, his knowledge of building construction, and the capacity 
of workmen to execute his ideas, limited the architect. So they 
do now ; but with this difference : the machine is everywhere sup- 
planting handicraft, and the modern architect has to design for it. 

Machines Mastered. — At first, the ease and rapidity with 
which machines accurately repeat processes and designs resulted 
in many ugly forms being turned out. This caused the ginger- 
bread decoration that blighted the 19th century. New ma- 
terials as they appeared were disguised. Metal was used for 
objects previously made of wood, and, by means of a photo- 
graphic process, very carefully surfaced with an enamel texture 
that simulated the grain of wood so perfectly that only an expert 
could distinguish it as false. Similarly, rubber was transformed 
into imitation marble floors and walls. Here again the designer, 
pressed by the necessity of producing, demanded that the new 
materials imitate the old in order to design with the old forms 
as the basis of his design problem. Submission to machine power 
passed, however; mastery replaced it. For the first time in history 
the economic problem became not how to produce enough to live, 
but how to market everything produced. To sell their goods manu- 
facturers had to make them more attractive. The basis of the 
new art is not to use materials as substitutes, but rather to refine 
their characteristic qualities By so taking advantage of them, 
and by learning the capacities of machines employed to shape 
them, the designer evolves new surfaces in colour and texture, and 
new combinations in form and line, with the machine as the most 
important factor in the process. The machines themselves have 
provided the wealth that carries on such work. 

Wealth and Art. — There is little demand for art among a 
people crushed and poor, or during the rise of a nation. The 
essentials of life and the provision needed for its immediate future 
always come first. It is only after these essentials are assured 
and a demand has arisen for comfort and refinement that art 
becomes alive. But the quality of art produced by a people can- 
not be measured by its wealth. On the contrary, history contains 
many examples of peoples who have acquired great wealth and 
whose art has become flamboyant and debased. Art in its highest 
form is produced by peoples of culture who possess high ideals; 
artists can only be developed by a demand for art. 

Meanwhile, there has developed in modern art a new arfd revolu- 
tionary factor. To the new art which is evolving, this factor — the 
machine — is becoming a most valuable slave. Supported by 
machines, the possibilities for modern art are boundless, for it 
can be enjoyed and partaken of, not only by a limited group, but 
by all mankind. Significantly, the machine has first manifested 
itself in architecture, the parent art. Each building is regarded 
as a machine planned, designed, constructed for a special pur- 
pose, a machine to be scrapped when need for its peculiar type 
of service ends. Post-war architecture, and art generally, tends 
to express itself in mass and form, in efficient essentials refined 
and made beautiful, in simplicity. Called on to enclose new 
forms of spaces, the architect has developed new methods of 
construction and is achieving new results. 
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Skeleton Construction. — ^The structural principle responsible 
for these new forms is the skeleton, of structural steel {see Steel 
Construction) or of ferro-concrete (qv.), which carries the 
building load. Steel takes up all the stresses to which a building 
is subjected , compressive, tensile and shear Reinforced concrete 
acts similarly save that the tensile strain is cared for by the steel 
imbedded in the concrete and the compressive by the concrete 
itself. Steel, for protection from fire and corrosion, must always 
be faced by some material, such as stone or brick. Reinforced 
concrete can only be used in comparatively low buildings; while 
it gives a finished surface as well as a supporting structure, its 
surface is difficult to decorate, but concrete is cheap, for it elimi- 
nates highly technical labour, and efleits are secured by carefully 
studied proportion and ma.ssing Steel can be used in any type of 
building; reinforced concrete is most valuable for factories, aero- 
plane and airship hangars, hydraulic works, power plants and 
other similar purposes. 

Logical Design. — The designs first used in facing the new 
structures were drawn from old masonry forms Conventional 
styles are always slow to disappear; wooden forms influenced ma- 
sonry design until the days of Rome; even rock-hewn tombs, as at 
Corneto, had feigned roof beams. Heretofore, Gothic (gv.), 
which was applied to churches to point them heavenward, was the 
only style with any verticality, and when tali buildings appeared, 
architects, naturally enough, turned to it for their inspiration 
The Woolworth building, New York (Cass Gilbert, Architect), 
was the first great e.xample of its use. Hut as tail buildings be- 
came more common, architects began to develop their inherent 
stylistic qualities Steel frame structures permit such height, and 
their interior requirements bring such unusual plan arrangements, 
that it grows less and less logical for masonry to inspire the 
designer. 

The steel frame is rectangular, neither curved nor arched Its 
most expressive covering, therefore, is designed in straight lines 
and right angles The best American work has a real ‘‘lift” that 
carries the eye upward in each line of construction, by emphasiz- 
ing everywhere the vertical, by subordinating the aesthetically 
less pleasing horizontal, and by pyramiding the masses that support 
the central tower. Such designing assures suitable facing for the 
skeleton, and the minimum of wasted material and space. The 
jacket of the building is then true to the underlying structure, 
which bears the load. 

In the Telephone building, New York (McKenzie, Voorhees and 
Gmelin, architects), the effect is one of proportional masses, and 
impressively simple The architects approached their problem 
from the point of view of designing something with respect for 
this present “machine age”; they thought in terms of what could 
be done with the labour of to-day, with the construction of to-day 
and with the machinery that would shape the materials, an en- 
tirely new and thoroughly modern feeling is expressed. In matters 
of detail, the old-fashioned cornice, which is meaningless when 
raised to a height of 20 or 40 storeys, disappeared entirely The 
vertical accent is never lost, however, even when the building 
reaches its climax; instead of crossing it with a horizontal band, 
the band is ornamented by inserts that give a proper finish to the 
wall composition without interrupting its verticality; the same 
holds true for the interior. All embellishments, and these, in keep- 
ing with modern simplicity, are few, were designed for manufac- 
ture by machines. The marble work, instead of being cut in pilas- 
ters with flutes carefully chiselled out, was designed for machine 
production. By so using machines as a basis, architects can evolve 
designs characteristic of this period. Notable results have already 
bt*en reached. 

Colour. — In view of the many new building materials that mod- 
ern machinery has made available, colour, which was used exten- 
sively in ancient architecture, particularly in Egypt, western Asia 
and Greece, may again become an important factor in design. A 
few attempts of questionable success have been made, but most 
modern cities, in both Europe and America, are rather drab. Where 
used, colour has soon been lost under the smudge of dirt and soot 
that reduces everything to grey. But it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that improved method.s of fuel consumption, electric trans- 


mission and city management may eventually eliminate soot and 
dust from city atmosphere. New materials, especially in the field 
of glazed tile of enduring colour, may then be used to advantage 
in giving modern cities the brilliance characteristic of antiquity. 
We are not here suggesting a mere plastering of colour in spots 
like postage stamps on otherwise drab buildings, but rather colour 
used as an inherent part of a building’s composition, like, for 
example, shadow bricks, accentuating its line, form and proportion. 
(See Colour in Architecture.) 

Problems to be Solved. — The problems of the immediate 
future confronting the architect demand a well-trained and highly 
developed imaginative faculty. With the concentration of popu- 
lation in cities, previously referred to, city architecture became 
the art’s most important phase, and the architect is now called on 
to help to solve many problems not properly his own (see Town 
AND City Planning). Right concentration multiplies business 
efficiency and convenience, and the drift of building developments 
toward single units covering entire squares has an enormous in- 
fluence on design A growing tendency to bring business and resi- 
dence together, thus preventing the present waste of transporting 
city populations from home to office twice daily, may well lead to 
structures with a residential zone on top, a business zone below 
and sidewalks at a high level for the residents The architect must 
consider, too, the movement of traffic through the now crowded 
streets, whose capacity only double-decking, arcaded sidewalks or 
tunnelling can extend. To modern man, spending most of his 
waking and all of his sleeping hours indoors, buildings mean more 
in comfort, convenience and well-being than any other material 
entities If architecture serves his purpose, life is good; if it fails 
to serve it, life is harsh; it affects his thought, his art, his mode of 
li\’ing and his future, 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE 

Science, highly developing transit and communication, has knit 
all parts of the world so closely together, and so reduced time and 
distance, that for any nation to develop a purely indigenous archi- 
tecture would mean that the material and spiritual status of its 
people had been untouched by modern inventions. Modern archi- 
tecture therefore will be discussed not by geographical boundaries, 
but according to those influences — industrial, social, educational, 
governmental, and religious and memorial — that are the basic 
causes of all building development, and common to all nations. 
They have been placed in the order of their importance, consid- 
ered in terms of capital investment and the number of people in- 
volved 

I. INDUSTRIAL ARCHITECTURE 

Under this classification are included all buildings in which 
manufacture, purchase, sale, exchange and transport of commodi- 
ties are carried on, and in which the financing of business enter- 
prises is negotiated. Industrial architecture has now peculiar sig- 
nificance. because the present period of civilization is normally 
neither an age of war nor an age of art, but a scientific and indus- 
trial age. It constitutes by far the most important architectural 
development since igoo, not alone as measured in terms of quan- 
tity, but in terms of actual progress as well. Industry and com- 
merce, through combination and absorption, have grown far be- 
yond the wildest imaginings of the ’80s of the last century, and 
their necessities have developed a striking and significantly new 
architecture, highly expressive of the present age The trend is 
toward larger and larger units — larger office buildings, larger de- 
partment stores, larger banks, larger railway stations, larger indus- 
trial plants. 

The increase in the height and mass of office buildings is per- 
haps the most phenomenal feature of this development. Many 
misapprehensions exist as to its cause. One of the most persistent 
is that in New York, where the so-called sky-scraper has received 
its chief development, the long, narrow shape of the island forced 
growth upward This is far from the truth. There is still plenty 
of room for lateral expansion on Manhattan island The tall build- 
ings form a narrow ridge through the centre, following the general 
course of Broadway. Should all the buildings on the island proper 
be reduced to an average height, they would probably not exceed 




TRIAL MODELS AND COMPLETED STRUCTURE OF THE N. Y. TELEPHONE COMPANY BUILDING 


1. First trial model, which, taking advantage of all the bulk possible 

under the restrictions of the loning law, carried the tower higher 
than was finally deemed necessary 

2, Second trial model, showing tower reduced In height, thus forming a 

pleasanter relation to the general mass of the supporting building 


3. Final model. The top of the tower has been simplified 

4. The completed building, at Barclay and Vesey streets, from the Hudson 

river side. Such an exceptional view, showing the apportionment of 
the tower to the building mass, cannot be obtained of most New 
York towers, because of lack of sufficient space in front 


THREE RENDERED STUDIES IN PREPARATION FOR PLANS OF THE 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING 




1. Design showing high portion of building carried over the entire prop- 

erty front several storeys lower than as finally erected This plan 
was abandoned because It did not give sufficient height or number 
of motifs necessary for the practical working of the office units 

2. Design showing initial developments of the tower Idea, permitting the 

tower to rite from the corner rather than from the centre of the 


Broadway front and providing for an increase of windows to wall 
space 

3. First study, showing tower In centre of Broadway front but not yet 
carried to height of final building. The spirit of all these designs 
is modified Gothic 
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(I, 2) FROM RENDERINGS BY CASS GILBERT, (3) rHOTOGRAPH, WURTX BROTHERS 

TWO ADDITIONAL RENDERINGS OF 
BUILDING A 

1. A rough study, prepared as a "tryout" to gauge the possibilities of a 

Renaissance treatment as compared with Gothic, which was aban- 
doned because of the conflict between the adherent vertical mass of 
the building and the horizontallty of the Renaissance forms 

2. Architectural rendering of perspective as the building would look from 


WOOLWORTH TOWER AND FINAL 
i ERECTED 

City Hall park, with all the details worked out as finally shown in 
the erected building in fig. 3. This drawing was made before build- 
ing actually began 

3. Photograph of the building as erected, at approximately same angle as 
shown in the second drawing 




Plate V 
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r»OM RCNDCSINCS »» MILIIIL* CORGETT RNO HARRISON. ARCHITfCTS 

STUDIES AND PHOTOGRAPH OF FINISHED APARTMENT HOTEL 

setbacks to normal spacing of steel frame 
and reducing tower 

4. View of finished building, at No. 1 Fifth 
avenue. New York citv 


1. Preliminary sketch 

2. Second study, substituting vertical surfaces and 

setbacks for the Inclined plane 

3. Final building mass at determined by adjusting 
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six or seven storeys. This contention is proved by the rapid 
appearance of groups of tall buildings in many other cities where 
the special topographical conditions of New York do not exist. 

* The truth is that increased concentration makes for increased 
efficiency in commercial operations. It is probable that the 
tall building originated in the desire of real estate owners to 
exploit small and heavily taxed property holdings. Increased rev- 
enue could be obtained from a small area of land by building up- 
ward. But the sky-scraper has proved invaluable to efficiency in 
business, for, in the final analysis, all important business affairs 
are negotiated through personal contact, in spite of telephone, 
telegraph and other means of communication 

The City Factory. — The factory in cities is beginning to take 
on city dress. The open labour market commonly causes a large 
industrial plant, esjDecially in such work as garment-making, to 
build in the heart of a city Such a plant should not be a blot 
among fine buildings, but should be in harmony with its surround- 
ings The plan problem is as varied as the nature of the work 
carried on, but industrial plants may be divided into three types, 
depending on the different kinds of enclosed spaces, (i) plants of 
large area, of only one floor; (2) plants of large spaces for great 
machines, travelling cranes, etc , in conjunction with smaller 
spaces of the ordinary type; (3) plants of ordinary spaces, many- 
storeyed and dependent on light from the sides. The first type 
furnishes simply a problem of building over large areas and with 
“saw tooth” skylight construction; the second involves engineering 
for broad spaces, but both clerestory and top lighting are possible; 
the third typie does not differ from the many-storeyed office build- 
ing in which a conventional upper floor plan is developed as a 
series of typical office units along both sides of a corridor. The line 
of vertical circulation (lifts or elevators) is fixed at a central 
point on this corridor, utility spaces are added, and the ground 
floor is devoted to special purposes. 

Importance of the Architect. — Only in the 20th century 
have such problems as steel plants, mining hoists, automobile 
works, etc., been considered in any sense architectural Generally 
handled by engineers with practical considerations only in view, 
the architect had no essential part, but was called in, if at all, to 
add a bit of “dressing” to a predetermined structure. To-day, 
however, the large corporations are realizing more and more that 
beauty in its broadest sense is a commercial asset, and that 
thoughtful planning with consideration for the human occupants 
of buildings has utility 

The architect, by training and experience, has a more compre- 
hensive sense of arrangement than the engineer or the contractor. 
A certain distinctive appearance, a certain completeness of design, 
a more perfect interior arrangement and a general suitability seem 
more likely to prevail when the largest industrial buildings are 
handled through an architect's office than when an architect is 
not in the picture. The architect is consulted to advantage from 
the outset of the problem; choice of site, plan arrangement, types 
of construction, fire prevention, natural lighting, welfare pro- 
visions, plumbing, heating, ventilation and artificial illumination 
are all matters of consideration in the design of any building. {See 
also Industrial Architecture.) 

II. SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE 

Social architecture comprises all buildings for human residence, 
recreation, entertainment and health. Not long ago, the home 
piovided for all these activities. To-day they are more highly 
specialized, and are more and more taken care of in specially de- 
signed buildings The theatre, picture house, stadium, athletic 
club, etc., provide recreation The sick and dependent are minis- 
tered to in public and private hospitals, sanatoria, orphanages, etc. 
This custom is growing to such an extent that many people, 
particularly in cities, do little more at home than sleep and enter- 
tain their friends. 

Private Dwellings. — \ tendency to provide co-operatively 
for domestic drudgery has had fairly steady growth since 1885. 
The factory has increasingly taken over the work of the home: 
food is supplied in ready-cooked form; clothes are washed in 
quantity; heat and light are automatically provided. Even small 
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dwellings are now being brought into groups The construction 
of homes by individual owners has diminished steadily since the 
World War, not only due to these new methods, or to the burdens 
laid upon wealth, but to the difficulty of obtaining competent 
domestic servants also. The large house is dependent on this class 
of worker which, drawn away by the war, was unwilling to return 
to domestic duties at its cIo.se. (See also Social Architecture; 
House Planning ) 

Apartments (Flats), Hotels. — Apartment or flat building, 
especially in America, is not confined to cities and towns where 
the concentrated population might furni.sh an excuse; it has an 
increasing vogue even in small villages. The apartment building 
IS simply a combination of compact homes one above the other. 
The plan problem consists of making a series of such home units, 
each comprising a living-room, dining-room, kitchen, and one or 
more bedrooms and baths. A foyer or entrance hall, library and 
study may be added to the living-room; a breakfast-room, pantry 
and servants’ hall may be added to the kitchen and dining-room; 
and a nursery and servants’ rooms to the bedrooms. These, how- 
ever, are merely supplementary to the basic unit. The popular 
apartment hotel is simply an apartment house in which the 
kitchens and the servants’ sections of all the apartments are con- 
centrated in one place and conducted under hotel management. 
In the hotel proper improvement in mechanical arrangements is 
more manifest than any change in basic planning f)rinciple. As 
in most other types of buildings, the tendency is toward increased 
size The heavy overhead expense of a modern hotel, giving com- 
plete service of every kind, makes it difficult to operate success- 
fully with less than 1,000 rooms. The plan problem starts with a 
typical bedroom floor which is repeated many times and is the 
basis of income The lower floors, the least in demand as bed- 
rooms (for the public seems to have lost its fear of fire in modern 
structures and prefers to be high for light, air and freedom from 
noise), are used for the essential hotel offices, lounging spaces, 
parlours, dining-rooms, banquet-halls, restaurants, cafeterias, etc. 
(See also Social Architecture.) 

Specialized Buildings. — Theatre design has markedly pro- 
gressed, and the picture house has added a new problem. In old 
theatres, stage and auditorium formed two nearly balancing ele- 
ments Improved mechanical equipment has somewhat reduced 
the size of the stage, and the different seating arrangements of 
the auditorium have increased proportionately the ground area of 
this part The cinema requires almost no stage, and in many 
cases the auditorium has been enlarged almost beyond the reach 
of the human voice. In both types the cross section shows the 
use of but one balcony, and no supporting posts to interrupt the 
view. Architecturally most theatres of both types are problems 
in interior design. Being commercial enterprises, and requiring no 
natural light, they occupy spaces away from the street and have 
at most only a smqll street frontage. Of course the government- 
owned and municipal theatres are generally free standing, and, like 
the Paris Opera House, have an architectural treatment in keep- 
ing with their location. 

For open-air entertainment, the most significant structure that 
has appeared is the great stadium (q.v ) rivalling in size, and in 
some cases in architectural embellishment, those of old. These are 
of three general classes: those completely elliptical in form and 
built on banked-up earth as at Yale university ; those built up from 
the level of the ground like the Colosseum of Rome but open at 
one end as at Princeton university; and those built only at one 
side of the play-field. (See also Theatre Architecture.) 

Care of the sick has received particular attention (see Hospital 
Planning). The World War gave medicine and surgery op- 
portunities for study and experiment that brought about great 
strides in both fields and many new features in hospital design. 
Two types of plans may be noted: the open scheme with few 
storeys where ample space is available, and the compact many- 
storeyed type required in cities. The open plans show a more 
orderly arrangement of building units, central administration, 
kitchen facilities and power plants; general orientation is a very 
important factor, and lines of communication unite the various 
elements in a direct and simple plan-scheme. 
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III. EDUCATIONAL AKCHITECTV8E 

Under this heading are included all buildings in which knowl- 
edge is imparted and acquired, either directly, by contact between 
teacher and pupil, as in schools, colleges and universities; or in- 
directly, as in museums, libraries and exhibition buildings. Com- 
pulsory elementary educatioa prevails in most civilized countries, 
and government-directed institutions are on the increase. The 
one-time high school group which represented merely the finishing 
touches of an English education has become subdivided into many 
different forms. Modern education, which prepares the pupil for 
a later status in life, has divers schools where the pupil is trained 
in whatever vocation he selects, and is launched successfully on 
a career. 

Schools. — The development of architecture in school buildings 
has been one of the most remarkable phases of architectural 
progress during the present century The architect who special- 
izes in schoolhouse construction must be a student of educational 
methods, and, moreover, he must know how to conserve the 
physical wellbeing of the pupil during school hours by surrounding 
him with every element of safety that will protect his health, his 
eyesight and his general physical condition The tendency toward 
larger and larger units that runs through commerce and industry 
manifests itself again in educational buildings The large institu- 
tion is the only adequate means of meeting the demand for in- 
struction, but there is a distinct limit to the number of students 
that a single teacher can handle Much study and experiment on 
the part of e.xpcrts in this field have evolved a classroom of 
fairly definite size and shape The school plan revolves around 
this unit classroom Unilateral lighting is preferred; wide corri- 
dors, leading to the exits, stairways, assembly hall, gymnasium 
and other special spaces, adjoin all rooms; ceiling heights are 
ample for ventilation purposes, and when there is 15ft. or more 
from floor to floor above, stairways can be doubled, thus securing 
two separate stair exits in the space formerly occupied by one. 
(See also School Architecture ) 

Universities. — The most interesting feature of the newer col- 
leges and universities is the comprehensive plan lay-out, permitting 
future expansion, upon which they are being built. The older 
universities of Europe grew through the centuries by successive 
accretions, ahd they possess, of course, the charm and interest 
of historical background and precedent. Certain modern univer- 
sities, notably in America, have endeavoured to recapture this 
atmo.sphere by imitating the semi-monastic architecture of those 
older institutions — Harkness Memorial hall at Yale and the Grad- 
uate school at Princeton, to mention only two. On the other 
hand, there is a growing tendency to accept frankly the changed 
conditions of the time and build in the modern idiom The Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh plans to build a sky-scraper to house its 
halls of learning (See also University Architecture.) 

Libraries. — Libraries are keeping step with the general in- 
crease in public education. Many large cities have a central build- 
ing, extensive in scope and impressive in design, and one or more 
branches at convenient points in the populous districts. The gen- 
eral plan consists of a central public room, where books are loaned 
and returned, where card catalogues are convenient for consulta- 
tion and where information is given. Together with the stack 
rooms, this forms the hub of the plan, around which are disposed 
other special spaces, such as children’s rooms, periodical rooms, 
reference rooms, special exhibits, etc., as the scope of the work 
demands. (See also Library Architecture.) 

Museums. — Public museums constantly take a more important 
place in modern life as a means of indirect education The addi- 
tion of many commercial, industrial, mechanical, horticultural 
and other museums to the traditional art museum is proof of 
this. Here the plan is comparatively simple, consisting of large 
well-lighted spaces through which visitors pass from room to 
room. Good modern practice provides one entrance with control, 
and a disposition of rooms that permits of any given space being 
temporarily closed for rearrangement or installation of exhibits 
without shutting off other rooms from public access. The growing 
tendency of the modern museum to combine educational courses 
open to the public with its more traditional activities frequently 


calls for the addition of lecture-rooms, reference-rooms and even 
auditoriums to the usual plan. (See also Museum Archi- 
tecture.) 

Expositions. — Expositions are generally housed in temporary 
buildings constructed for the purpose. The plan problem is of 
special interest to the architect, because it gives him an opportu- 
nity to make experiments on a large scale which he might not care 
to risk in more permanent buildings. The Columbian exposition 
in Chicago in 1893 changed the whole tendency of architecture 
in America, creating a veritable renaissance of classic styles. The 
Paris Exposition Universelle in igoo experimented with the flow- 
ing line and naturalistic ornament, but with no permanent effect 
on architecture in general. The Wembley exhibition near London 
revealed certain possibilities in the use of permanent concrete 
construction, but lost much effectiveness through lack of distinc- 
tion in setting and approach. The French, on the other hand, 
made the most of their Exposition des Arts Decoratifs in Paris 
in 1925, and many of the temporary buildings displayed archi- 
tectural forms of unusual interest: the straight line, the post and 
lintel, sculpture in low relief panels, strong contrasting colours; 
classical mouldings, capitals and cornices were conspicuous by 
their absence. The influence of the Paris exposition can be seen 
in certain commercial buildings in America, and will doubtless 
have a lasting effect, because the style so readily adapts itself to 
modern forms of machine-made construction. (See Exposition 
Architecture ) 

IV. GOVERNMENTAL ARCHITECTURE 

Many municipalities in Europe have erected new and imposing 
buildings to house local administrations. Stvate governments in the 
United States have undertaken new capitols New, modernized 
post-offices, custom-hou.ses, town-halls, etc , have been built in 
many places 

The plan problem of modern administrative buildings is some- 
what similar to that of the commercial office building except for 
two features: (i) the plan includes large and specially designed 
rooms for the assembly of boards, councils, delegates or gatherings 
of representatives, which dominate the plan and are surrounded 
by offices for government workers and permanent staffs; (2) 
architecturally, both exterior and interior are treated more ex- 
travagantly, with liberal provisions for landscaped settings (see 
Landscape Architecture), all very properly clone to impress 
the community with the power and authority of the State. The 
architectural problem is new only in so far as the tendency for the 
State to assume ownership of certain public utilities has consid- 
erably increased the space needed for government work The 
London County Council hall, near the Houses of Parliament, the 
fine building of the Port of London Authority, the Town Hall of 
Stockholm and the State Capitol of Nebraska in the United States 
are conspicuous examples (See also Governmental Archi- 
tecture.) 

V. RELIGIOUS AND MEMORIAL ARCHITECTURE 

Religious architecture, which includes all buildings erected for 
spiritual or commemorative purposes, appears to be in a transi- 
tional stage. In the endeavour to adapt itself to changing condi- 
tions, the Church is faced on one hand with the neces.sity of 
broadening its activities, and on the other with the problem of 
effecting a physical compromise with other forms of building Ar- 
chitecturally this involves two distinct problems: (i) enlarging 
or modifying the church to house new activities; (2) combining it 
with commercial structures, a course adopted to some extent in 
the United States. 

In the past, the church was a refuge for the poor and afflicted, 
a seat of learning and a centre of social life. One after another 
these functions began to be assumed by independent agencies. Ed- 
ucation, except in the spiritual sense, fell chiefly under secular 
supervision; separate institutions began to care for the sick and 
the poor; the increased number of diversions weakened the 
church’s social hold on the people. There seems to be, however, 
a tendency to resume some of these functions in the form of 
welfare work and community service. This has added to the 
necessary equipment of the church proper such sjxices as small 
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auditoriums, Sunday-school rooms, gymnasia, committee-rooms, 
restaurants, etc. The modern church, excepting the ritualistic 
type, which has not materially changed in plan arrangement or 
source of design, tends more and more to assume the form of an 
auditorium in which the important consideration is to see and 
hear adequately. 

The enormous growth of large cities has left many churches 
stranded in business or financial sections, miles from their parish- 
ioners, so that their very existence as buildings is jeopardized. 
In both London and New York there are many such churches 
which are preserved only for their architectural interest or his- 
toric associations With a few exceptions, the.se will eventually 
have to give way Even in newly developed residential commu- 
nities, the small church finds it difficult to retain a fixed or stable 
congregation. Localities are no longer local. The automobile, 
the railway, the telephone and the radio have all conspired to dif- 
fu.se and cliversify public attention. 

New Churches. — The most startling and essentially modern 
feature of religious architecture is the “sky-scraper church ” In 
order to retain a position in the crowded, highly taxed business 
centres, certain churches in America have combined with office 
buildings. This enables them to carry on their social and com- 
munity service without depending entirely on voluntary con- 
tributions for maintenance The architectural problem is a com- 
mercial sky-scraper with an auditorium on the ground floor; one 
building is superimposed on another of quite different character 

In spite of adverse conditions, many impressive churches are 
being built; for instance, the cathedral at Washington, the great 
cathedral in Liverpool, and the cathedral of Saint John the Divine 
in New York Frallcc tried a novel experiment in building the 
church of Notre Dame at le Rainey; this structure, built of rein- 
forced concrete, is of rigidly simple modernistic design but of 
dubious aesthetic value. 

Memorials. — As a problem, memorials have a peculiar fasci- 
nation for the architect, because they are usually untrammelled 
by the practical restrictions of ordinary buildings and frequently 
offer the best opportunity for combination with the allied arts of 
sculpture and painting The difficultie.s of the problem lie prin- 
cipally in the lack of limitations, for the freedom of choice makes 
selection of the appropriate mode of expression harder 

War memorials, which abound in every country, frequently em- 
ploy weapons and military costume'^ as a basis of design. Tlie 
most successful, however, stiess abstract conceptions such as 
bravery and sacrifice, rather than the paraphernalia of war. An 
indication of the universal trend toward democracy since the 
World War is apparent in numerous memorials to the Unknown 
.Soldier War memorials range from simple wall tablets to build- 
ings of impressive proportions The latter sometimes take the 
form of memorial, hospitals, soldiers’ homes, assembly halls, sta- 
diums, etc , in which case their inclusion under memorial archi- 
tecture is merely nominal Public interest in war memorials has 
brought about a recrudescence of other commemorative monu- 
ments. The -monument of Vittorio Emanucle 11 , Rome, is one 
of the most impressive ever erected to one man The Lincoln 
memorial at Washington, D C , and the George Washington Ma- 
sonic memorial at Alexandria, Va , overlooking the Potomac river, 
arc other examples on impressive scales. {See also Religious and 
Memorial Architecture ) 

HISTORICAL ARCHITECTURE 

History furnishes the architectural designer with opportunities 
to study buildings in such mass and detail that new forms can be 
based on accurate knowledge of the old as they exist or existed, 
full size and in position, with their natural environment of light, 
shade, play of colour and variety of line. It gives him knowledge 
of the materials, the craftsmanship and the allied arts that have 
determined the form and character of buildings, and of the social, 
political and religious changes that affected nations in the past 
and were reflected in their buildings Architectural history differs 
substantially from archaeology (g.v.) with which, nevertheless, it 
is too often confused. The archaeologist unearths and studies the 
forms, materials and embellishments of ancient buildings. The 
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architectural historian relates the information gleaned by .such 
scientific research and develops a record of past architectural 
styles together with the underlying human relationships that 
brought them into being. 

To understand the evolution of the art of architecture intelli- 
gently one must first understand the mental processes by which 
man creates architectural works. Such procedure has not materi- 
ally changed since ancient Egypt which, as far as is known, was 
the first western nation to establish a civilization with a fixed 
cultural background to leave enduring records of its achievements 
The architect called on to enclose space, whether it be a tomb, 
.shrine or simple dwelling, first looks about to see how it has been 
done before. If facilities are available, he travels to other lands 
to study foreign methods. If documents concerning ancient works 
exist, he turns to them also for enlightenment From all such 
information as a background, from the practical requirements of 
his problem and from the materials and methods of construction 
at hand, he creates his work. 

The lay mind frequently mistakes the origin of architectural 
styles. There are no strict demarcations between periods Only 
the extent of centuries of history makes seeming divisions, because 
the high spot in each period is the determining factor, obscuring 
the transitional periods between. The present occidental art has 
been influenced more strongly by the ancient western countries, 
beginning with Eg>'pt, than by India, China or Japan (qv); but 
the growing present-day connections between Far East and West 
may affect it more materially than past centuries of separated 
civilizations The following outline is designed to relate the special 
articles, on such predominant periods as those of Egypt, Greece, 
Rome and the Gothic, which appear in this work uncler their own 
headings, with the general trend of the world’s architectural 
development from the earliest recorded eflorts. (See Indian 
Architi'i ruRE, Chinese Architecture; Japanese Archi- 
tecture ) 

Unlike the other arts, architecture rose from a primary require- 
ment of human life — (he need for shelter. In the earliest days, 
the cave, the hut and the tent may have sheltered people devoted 
to hunting and fishing, to agriculture, to pastoral and nomadic 
liv'cs. Architecture originated in more permanent dwellings in 
which wood was used less and less, and in which bricks, made 
of sun-dried alluvial clay as in the early work in Chaldaea and 
Egypt, became the basis of construction for walls that supported 
trunks of palm trees as lintels for doorheads and roofs Some of 
the earliest rock-hewn tombs at Giza reproduce old wooden 
forms in stone, and so record the construction of periods whose 
buildings have long since disappeared {see Archaeology) The 
sun-dried bricks could not resist much prc.ssure and required walls 
of great thickness with a batter, or raking side, which is even 
employed in the present-day huts of the fellahs 

I. EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE 

Although structures discovered in Chaldaea, at Tello and 
Nippur, seem to date back to the fifth millennium nc, the best 
examples of architecture prior to Greece exist in the monu- 
mental works of the Egyptians. The culture of the period wms 
confined to a small ruling class, made up of priests and nobles. 
The desert relentlessly opposed man’s struggle for existence, and 
the common people had to rely on their rulers for sustenance 
and protection, and on life after death to abolish cruelty and fear 
During the seasons when the flooded Nile valley made agriculture 
impos.siblc, the energy of the large slave population was directed 
to building vast tombs, temples and palaces for a reigning family 
of fixed position, unchanging religion and supreme power Although 
stones had to be brought from distant quarries, the Egyptians 
achieved the most lasting architectural forms yet attempted by 
any civilization 

The three best-known pyramids are situated about seven miles 
south-west of Cairo, and were built by the second, third and 
fourth kings of the fourth dynasty — Khufu (r 3969-^908 nc ), 
Khafra (<*. 3908-3845 nc), and Menkaura (< 3845-3784 bc ), 
who are better known as Cheops, Cephren and Mycennus; their 
major interest to present-dav civilization is more historic than 
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Free-Standing Temple 


Types of Egyptian temples showing the persistence of the old 

CONCEPTIONS OF TOMBS AND TEMPLES CONSTRUCTED IN CAVES 

architectural (see Pyramid) Many temples were also constructed, 
as that of the Sphinx, attributed to Cephren, and tombs, such as 
the Scrapeum at Sakkara, in which the sacred bulls were 
embalmed and buried, and those of the kings and queens of 
Thebes. 

We have already referred to the probable origin of the peculiar 
batter or raking side given to the walls of the pylons and temples, 
with the Torus moulding surrounding the same and crowned with 
the cavetto cornice What is more remarkable is the fact that 
once accepted as an important and characteristic feature it should 
never have been departed from, and that down to and during the 
Roman occupation the same batter is found in all temples Par- 
ticularly notable is the strong influence of early methods of con- 


struction in wood and clay on the form and outline of the more 
permanent stone construction, in which no such thickness of wall 
or such extreme batter was necessary constructively. But their 
mass gives these structures a magnificent repose and an air of 
lasting through eternity. 

A dominant will to do in each new work what had been done 
before seems to have been exerted in all Egyptian architecture. 
Variations were slight and in the direction of more extensive size 
and more impressive scale One would suppose that the spirit 
moving Egyptian architects was always so to impress the people 
with the overpowering, almost supernatural, dominance of their 
rulers and deities that they might never think for themselves or 
entertain the possibility of changing their social status, a condi- 
tion still existing among many of the peoples of the Far East. 
It is difficult tor modern men and women, living in an ever-chang- 
ing civilization, to realize that for so many thousands of years 
an entire civilization remained static, as the architecture of 
Egypt proves it must have done An examination of the plan 
scheme of these temples shows a monotonous repetition of form, 
arrangement and general conception, varying only in extent 
Although the high degree of conventionalization of ornament and 
sculpture has some value to the modern designer in his efforts to 
break aw,iy from purely naturalistic forms, the position that 
Egyptian architecture occupies .as an influence on modern archi- 
tecture is more historic and archaeological than otherwise, because 
Its extreme stylistic quality is out of place in any of the later 
civilizations 

Only the one structural idea of tin and lintel was used; 
con.scquently all enclosed spaces of aip ' became a forest of 
columns Flat roofs of massive stone slabs spanning outer walls 
and closely spaced internal columns were the most logical form of 
coverings. Central aisles of columns were of greater height than 
tho.se elsewhere, giMng a clerestory with a perforated stone screen 
through which a subdued light fifiered The wall surfaces were 
extensively decorated with carvings, paintings and hierogl>phics 

Each temple was pl.inned on a long axis with regard for extreme 
and perfect symmetry, not only within its walls but outside them 
too, where the axis was extended forward in an avenue of great 
length flanked by sphinxes They seem to have been designed 
for imperial pageants and other ceremonials, staged further 
to impress the masses with the power of their rulers, who were 
often tneir deities also Probably no architectural period more 
visibly demonstrates how true an expression of life architecture is 
Definite religious beliefs, consistent and lasting cultural habits, 
and limited and unchanging social relation.ships, must result in 
just such uniformity as Egypt showed (See also Egyptian 
Architeci'ure ) 

II. WESTERN ASIATIC ARCHITECTURE 

Many architectural records are to he found in the countries 
north-east of Egypt, where archaeologists have une.irthed the 
remains of Assyrian and Persian structures A great deal of 
historic value in explaining the movements of people in the 
development of dominant monarchies has come to light. About 
800 B c. the Assyrians seem to have begun to build the magnificent 
series of palaces from which were brought the winged man-headed 
bulls and the sculptured slabs now in the British Museum A 
tyjie of architecture different from that of Egypt was developed, on 
account of disparate religious forms, dynasties less firmly estab- 
lished, less durable building materials and flat country subject 
to inundations which required erection of platforms to build on 

Structurally, the masonry arch, the barrel vault and even the 
dome were new factors, although records of the last are only 
preserved in bas-reliefs, not in situ. Excavations recently under- 
taken by the University of Pennsylvania have revealed indications 
of the same piling up of one culture on the ruins of a preceding 
one that is characteristic of many great cities of modern Europe. 
Such researches are of intense historic interest, and many beauti- 
ful objects of art, both in metals and tiles, have been discovered. 
But the existing remains of the palaces, even those giving fairly 
definite clues, are not sufficiently intact to permit restoration, or 
to have had any marked influence on recent architectural progress. 




BUILDING THE GREAT HYP08TYLE HALL AT KARNAK 

The great hypostyle hall at Karnak as It may have appeared during Its construction, 1313- 
1225 B C The Immense scale, characteristic of much Egyptian work, may be realized 
from the fact that the ceiling of the central portion of the hall is more than 76 ft above 
the floor and the central columns are 10 ft. 7 in, in diameter. The whole structure is 
roofed with slabs of stone, sufficiently wide to span from beam to beam over the columns 
The central portion was lighted by the clerestoroy windows, visible in this sketch, occupy- 
ing the height between the roof of the lower portion and that of the central, higher 
portion. In order to give scale to the tremendous size of the building the surfaces of the 
columns are decorated with band on band of figure sculpture in low relief, with sunk out- 
lines. These were, originally, richly coloured The mechanical moans by which the great 
stones were moved and set in place, has long been a subject for conjecture. It is generally 
considered that mounds of sand, occasionally faced with brick, and with inclined planes 
leading up to them, were used. These, and wooden frameworks known as rockers, combined 
with levers and blocking, would enable large stones to be raised slowly 
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H ORIGINAL DRAWING MADE fOR THC FNCYCLOPADIA BRITi 


CONJECTURAL RECONSTRUCTION OF AN ASSYRIAN GATEWAY 

This conjectural reconstruction of the gateway to an Assyrian palace shows the characteristic 
architectural forms in the Tigris-Euphrates valley during the 9th and 8th centuries B C 
It is built of sun-dried brick, protected from the weather by a plaster of stucco coating on 
the upper parts of the walls and burned clay wainscots below The form of the arch is 
not only a practical means of covering the gate opening, but also is made an opportunity 
for decorative embellishment. The two flanking man-headed bulls are characteristic Assyrian 
features. Besides serving as decoration, they had a religious significance, probably symbol- 
izing the guardians of the gateway and the protectors of all that was within. It is typical 
of the naivete of the designers that each of the bulls was given five legs, for In no other 
way could the problem of full representation from both front and side be solved. The use 
of bands of rosettes to cap the wainscot and form the archivolt is another typical Assyrian 
decorative element The restoration, as a whole, is intended to express the autocratic spirit 
that made its mark on Assyrian architecture 





RECONSTRUCTION OF THE GREAT TEMPLE AT PAESTUM 

The great temple at Paestum or Poseidonia, in south Italy, is the largest of a group of 
several buildings and probably dates from the beginning of the 5th century B C. It is presum- 
ably the temple of Poseidon, the patron god of the city. Its construction shows Iho transi- 
tion from the extreme heaviness of the earlier, archaic style to the later, thoroughly 
developed Doric style of the Periclean period. The subtle spacing of the columns, with 
those at the corners closer together than those between, the beauty of the curved taper or 
entasis of the columns themselves, and the simple, sweeping strength of the capitals are all 
characteristic of the Greek genius. No mere black-and-white drawing, however, can convey 
an adequate picture of a Greek temple in the days of its glory. Richness of colour Was 
everywhere. Mouldings were painted with intricate patterns, and the frieze was brilliant 
with the alternation of rich red and blue The temple of Poseidon is in a remarkable state 
of preservation; both pediments and the epistyle at the sides are still standing 
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Plans of these palaces show long lines of parallel walls, evidently 
carrying vaults, and a general absence of columns, which were a 
dominant characteristic of the Egyptian work. The symmetry of 
the Egyptian temple is absent, while such features as entrance 
doors, interior courts and special rooms were symmetrical, the 
plans as a whole seem to have been evolved without the precon- 
ceived and broad conception evident in Egyptian work. The 
restorations show stylistic treatment of distinctive designs The 
buildings themselves did not stand long enough to have much 
bearing on later architecture 

Designers of modern high buildings have turned with interest 
to existing restorations of ziggurat towers Probably the ziggu- 
rats, representing an early effort of man to rise to any consid- 
erable height above the flat alluvial plains, were the most striking 
architectural feature of the ancient Assyrian cities. The Tower 
of Babel, of Biblical renown, was undoubtedly a construction of 
the ziggurat type Ziggurats were built in several storeys set 
back one behind the other with a winding ramp carried round the 
rectangular tower, or the set-backs of each storey formed terraces 
extending around the structure At the great temple of Borsippa 
at Birs Nimrud the ground storey was 272ft square, and it is 
known from a description on a cylinder found on the site that there 
were seven storeys, dedicated to the planets, each coloured with 
the special tint prescribed; the total probable height was 160ft, 
and on the top was a shrine dedicated to the god Nebo. Such 
towers are a marked illustration of how forms of religious wor- 
ship have expressed themselves in architecture. Scarcely any rec- 
ords remain of the habitations of the common people; they were 
probably simple huts of sun-dried brick roofed with vaults of the 
same material Only the ruling forces of religion and monarchy 
remain architecturally recorded. 

Persian architecture, which had its origin in the Assyrian and 
Median dynasties, to whose empire the Persian monarch succeeded 
by conquest in 560 b c , borrowed from the earlier types many 
features, such as the raised platform on which their palaces were 
built, the broad flights of steps leading up to them and the winged 
human-headed bulls Hanking the entrance portals The point of 
architectural interest is the reappearance, probably from Media, 
of the great halls of columns; but while in plan scheme they recall 
Egyptian practice, in detail they bear no resemblance to Egyptian 
lorm; these columns probably derived their form from the 
wooden ones at Ecbat.ina described by Polybius; the capitals are 
formed by twin bulls ingeniously arranged to carry the stone 
architraves that supported the roof. The plans of these palaces 
were .symmetrically arranged and strikingly similar, with open 
porticos on at least one and sometimes three sides. But they 
lacked the preconceived Egyptian balance as was shown clearly 
when new palates were added to the great platform on which 
earlier ones had been built, as at Persepolis 

In these new architectural forms we begin to see evidence of 
a less dominant ruling class, a freer population, more extensive 
forays into neighbouring countries, increasing intercommunication 
between nations and the consequent influence on architectural 
design. (See also Western Asiatic Architecture, from Egypt 
to Archaic Greece ) 

III. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 

Coincident with this movement of civilization through western 
Asia the people of Greece were evolving a new culture and with 
it a new architecture that was destined to become the most influen- 
tial, and still remains an ever recurring factor, in the art. Of 
the prehistoric period, much that is archaeologically interesting 
has been written; the extant remains, notably in the palace of 
Cnossus in Crete and the beehive tombs at Mycenae and in other 
parts of Greece, owe less to Egyptian and Chaldaean architecture 
than was at one time supposed; although there is evidence of 
commercial exchange between the several countries, it affected 
matters of detail and decoration more than the plan scheme of 
the palace referred to, or of the tombs. The point of architectural 
interest is the Greek freedom from the too binding and established 
precedent in design so characteristic of Egypt. A freer people 
in a mountainous country deeply cut by the sea required imagina- 


tion to meet their peculiar problems, which gave their art more 
rapid and effective development than that m other lands of the 
same period 

About 2,000 Bc the Achaeans began to migrate southward and, 
apparently, to mingle with the earlier Mycenaean civilization This 
culture ultimately succumbed before Dorian invaders from still 
farther north. Before a new culture appeared some centuries 
pas.sed; in the meanwhile, the invaders intermarried with the 
native population forming, in the mixture of the clear, cool, hardy 
northerner and the dark, gayer southerner, the ideal racial combi- 
nation. The Greeks colonized the Aegean islands, Asia Minor, 
southern Italy and even Sicily. The prosperity of the colonies 
as well as the states proper is vouched for by splendid stone 
temples, the remains of many of which have lasted to this day. 

For centuries Greek architecture evolved by a consistent pro- 
gression The very contour of the country must have engendered 
the freedom of thought, unique in the then-known world, which 
was expressed with equal force in philosophy, literature and archi- 
tecture. Everything on this comparatively small area of land 
conspired to the development of a vigorous creative art Nature 
herself was no small contributor. The temperate, invigorating 
climate, the clear atmosphere, the rich blue of the Mediterranean 
sea, and the mountains silhouetted against a sunny southern sky 
formed an ideal setting for buildings of refined lines and propor- 
tions; while the abundance of unrivalled marble, found in the 
mountains of Hymettus and Pentelicus near Athens and in the 
islands of Paros and Naxos, provided a finely textured building 
material that facilitated the exactness for which the Greeks arc 
famous Handicapped at the start by I , established precedents 
of other countries, they were, nevertheless, too segregated by their 
geographical situation to bc restrained in the development of their 
own peculiar talent. 

In spite of the comparatively small area of Greece, no single 
group seems to have been able to control the peninsula and thereby 
dominate its a»-t Yet a common religion and love of music, the 
drama and the line arts bound the peoples of the various states 
together Nature was kinder than in Egypt, and life pleasanter; 
the fearful gods of former civilizations were abancloncd; the 
deities worshipped were of human form idealized Beauty of 
form, colour, mass, silhouette, texture and proportion became 
high considerations in the lives of the people as well as of the 
workers in the field ol art. The Greeks loved beauty for itself and 
idealized their conceptions of everything Just as the Greek phi- 
losophers loved thought for its own sake, the artists must have 
loved beauty for itself. A study of the progress of architectural 
forms shows consistent refinement, each step being made after 
careful study of what had preceded, and each modification of 
conventional style marking an improvement in beauty of form and 
delicacy ot proportion. There is neither abject adherence to 
precedent nor a searching for the new merely to be different, but 
that gradual change for the better that so eminently characterizes 
a nation of great culture, in which beauty and truth are the 
ultimate goal. 

The Parthenon (qv.) at Athens represents the most perfect 
composition and its realization, and for centuries it has remained 
the ideal combination of building and setting. There is no sham or 
flamboyance in either structure or embellishments. In accuracy 
and delicacy the workmanship surpasses anything that even the 
modern machine can produce. Its studied refinements of line — 
such as the very slight curving of lines intended to appear straight, 
the slight tilting in of corner columns to correct the appearance 
of tilting outward that such vertical columns have, the spacing 
of the columns so as to produce a span at the centre slightly larger 
than that at the ends — these with the complete symmetry of the 
plan as viewed from each side and the use of only one structural 
principle, the post and lintel, all combined to give this building 
a simple and impressive dignity that has never been equalled. 
Philosophers, mathematicians, archaeologists and architects have 
attempted with infinite research and study to discover some 
mathematical rule by which the Greeks worked to produce this 
great masterpiece of architecture Enthusiasm for their own 
theories has led many astray, but, judging from the literature on 
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all the theories, it may well be that the Greeks did develop some 
principle since lost 

It has already been seen that in Egypt the only form of popular 
entertainment was that of seeing the king or priests parade. In 
Greece, a freer people, actually participating in the government, 
demanded opportunities to enjoy and take part in the achieve- 
ments of the time, and the open air theatre for the production of 
dramas and the staging of festivals appeared In selecting the 
sites for their theatres, the Greeks always utilized the slope of a 
hill, which they could cut out, thus saving the expense of raising 
a structure to carry seats and at the same time obtaining a beau- 
tiful prospect for the background These theatres went through a 
natural evolution of being first a gathering place formed by the 
natural contour of the ground, then being furnished in some 
regularity with wooden seats, and finally refitted with stone 
seats To-day there arc remains of the theatre of Dionysus at 
Athens and of others at Epidaurus, Eretria, Delos, Sicyon and 
Orobus 

The point of architectural interest is the front row of seats, 
which were designed for dignitaries, and some of which still remain 
m sttu in the theatre of Dionysus, Athens The centre seat was 
made the most imposing and elaborate, but many others were 
inscribed, each with the name of its regular occupant. They 
were most graceful in line and proportion, they were embellished 
with exquisite detail and they arc still an inspiration to the 
designer of scats in monuments and other places of importance 

Probably the most significant clement in Greek architecture 
is the perfect correlation of architecture, sculpture and painting 
We can speak with less assurance of painting, for while we know 
that colour was used extensively in buildings, the ravages of time 
have left few definite examples and it is difficult to determine 
how much of the colour that has been found was part of the 
original conceptions But of the sculpture there can be no 
question; when used it was an inherent part of the building’s 
design and perfectly composed for its position with respect to 
scale, relief and the play of light and shade upon it. In fact, 
purely architectural form, such as appeared profusely in lai'^r 
periods, notably in Rome, was significantly simple m Greek work 
Sculpture gave the necessary embellishment to their buildings, 
effecting desirable contrasts between plain surfaces and those in 
which light and shade were required In every case the sculpture 
symbolized the purpose of the building, told the story of its 
function and became a coherent and truthful clement of its 
composition {See Sculpture, ARCiriTrcxuRE ) 

The temperate Greek climate, with its scant rainfall, encouraged 
open-air activities and most political and social ceremonies were 
so held. Consequently Greek architecture is largely devoted to 
temples whose deities symbolized natural phenomena The most 
important temples were built in the 50 years following the battles 
of Salamis (480 bc) and Plataea (479 bc) in exultation at the 
complete defeat of the invading Persians Athenian prosperity 
excited Sparta to jealousy, however, and the Peloponnesian War 
(431-404 15 c ) resulted, after which the leadership passed to 
Sparta, Thebes and Macedonia successively. Greek states disput- 
ing among themsclvTs were easy prey for conquerors, and Rome’s 
power in Greece steadily increa.sed until in 146 bc the once 
proudly independent nation, whose art and thought were to remain 
fresh always, became a Roman province {See also Greek 
Architecture.) 

IV. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 

Roman architecture owes its historical importance as much to 
the quantity produced as to any inherent merit of the work 
itself. The Etruscans, who were the early inhabitants of central 
Italy, were great builders and employed the arched vault in their 
structures Rome complicated architecture by combining this 
Jorm with that of the Greeks which, as we have seen, was based 
qnly on the post and lintel It is readily evident that when such 
a simple form of construction as the post and lintel is combined 
With one as radically different as the arch and dome, far greater 
spaces without supporting columns, and a more striking impression 
of pomp and wealth, can be secured; but neither a finer nor a 


greater art necessarily results. Everywhere Roman designers 
worked for enrichment Since the great Roman empire included 
all of the then-known world, extending over all of the ancient 
Mediterranean countries and northward across Gaul and even 
Britain, and since the Roman conquerors always built in the image 
of the Imperial City, the Roman love of ornamental grandeur 



Transition from the posts and lintel to the pointed arch the 

ARCH MADE POSSIBLE A GREATER CLEAR OPENING AND THEREFORE 
BECAME AN IMPORTANT AND IMPOSING FEATURE OF ENTRANCES AND 
PORTICOS 

irrespective of underlying structural principles made an enduring 
impression on nearly all of the peoples of Europe. 

The topography of Italy, unlike that of Greece, was sufficiently 
open to encourage unification of the early kingdoms in a republic 
As the power of the stale spread, Greece being conquered in 146 
B c , Gaul in 59 B c , and Egypt in 30 b c , the need for centralized 
government of distant provinces brought about the formation of 
the empire Caius Octavius (31 bc-ad. 14), later known as 
Augustus, which became the surname of all the Roman emperors, 
boasted that he found Rome a city of brick and left it a city of 
marble His boast is true in a sense, for in his reign the sun of 
Imperial Rome was at full noon and building flourished; but as 
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a rule marble was used only as a facing, the core of the walls being 
formed by rubble, bricks or concrete. The rebuilding of Rome 
begun by Augustus was carried even farther by his immediate 
successors, and most of the earliest work was destroyed in the 
process. 

The life of this victorious, self -honouring people is clearly 
depicted by their great forums, their law courts, their magnificent 
thermae or public baths, amphitheatres, bridges, triumphal arches, 
aqueducts and expensive town and country residences. The 
Romans were more practical men of the world than the Greeks, 
and their tastes more sophisticated, less fresh. Religion had 
begun to lose its grasp on the popular mind, and while it was 
adopted from the Greeks and kept up officially by the State, 
it centred more and more in a worship of imperial glory and the 
home, every house having an altar to its family gods 

One of the delights of Greek architecture is its perfect masonry 
form, marble blocks being accurately fitted together without 
mortar or cement by means of unequalled craftsmanship. Marble 
was practically the only building material Greece had The quar- 
ries near Rome yielded a variety of stones, but the material that 
made structural innovation possible was po/zolana, a volcanic 
earth which, mixed with lime, formed an hydraulic cement of 
great cohesion. The Romans do not seem to have realized the 
tenacious properties of this pozzolana cement which in foundations 
formed a solid mass capable of bearing as much weight as the 
rock itself They feared also the thrust of the immense vaults 
over their halls, to counteract which they always provided cross- 
walls. But when they had once covered large spaces with a per- 
manent casing indestructible by fire, it not only gave an impetus 
to work in Rome, but led to a new type of plan which spread all 
through the Empire, and which only the differences in available 
materials and labour varied 

The studied and appropriate decoration of the Greeks, like 
their structural sincerity, disappeared in Roman architecture. The 
Roman legions brought home spoils from all the countries of the 
ancient world; niches and pedestals in Roman buildings supported 
alien statues Owing to their cement, Roman builders required 
fewer columns to span greater spaces, and they could erect struc- 
tures of several storeys, like the Colosseum. The column began to 
lose its structural significance; the engaged column and the 
pilaster were introduced and employed decoratively, in buildings 
of more than one storey the orders weie superimpo.sed ; the com- 
po.site order (q v), a combination of the Corinthian and the 
Ionic orders, was developed The facings of the walls were 
highly polished, sometimes painted 

Rome was laid out in a series of splendid forums, or public 
squares, surrounded by public buildings, temples, basilicas, shops, 
porticos and colonnades, and containing arches and other monu- 
ments in honour of victorious emperors. The forums were the 
vital organs of the city In them, commerce centred, generals 
were acclaimed and captives were paraded. They formed the 
nucleus of cities and towns even on the outskirts of the empire, 
and are early instances of good municipal planning. 

Of the ancient Roman buildings, the Pantheon (g.v.) is best 
preserved Now, shorn of its once splendid embellishments, it is 
a Christian church known as S. Maria Rotunda It was built by 
Hadrian (ad. 120-124) and originally consisted of an immense 
rotunda (142ft. in diameter) covered with a hemispherical dome 
(140ft. high) ; a portico was added later. Its walls are 20ft. thick 
and contain alternately semicircular and rectangular recesses, 
which probably once held statues of gods. Architecturally, its 
most interesting feature is its only, yet ample, source of light, a 
circular opening (30ft. in diameter) in the centre of the dome. 
The famous Colosseum (<7 1; ) is four storeys high, a sky-scraper 
for its day, though the topmost storey was not added until the 
first part of the 3rd century; it is notable for the excellent use 
of materials to accomplish desired structural effects ; it records the 
love of entertainment that must have impelled the creation of such 
a vast structure solely for gladiatorial and similar exhibitions. 
Palaces were of a scale not conceived before or since. The villa 
of Hadrian extended over seven miles, and, in addition to numer- 
ous halls, courts, libraries, etc,, Hadrian attempted to reproduce 


in it some of the most remarkable monuments that he had seen 
in his travels. 

The influence of Roman architecture may be divided according 
to its effect on (i) the world of Roman times, (2) the world im- 
mediately following the decline of Rome, and (3) the world that 
came with the Renaissance (q.v.) m the 16th century In Rome, 
quantity production and standardization tended to kill initiative, 
just as they do to-day; love of power, wealth and comfort, and 
lack of spiritual incentive produced art magnificently impressive 
but barren of truly emotional significance. The very grossness of 
life ultimately turned men’s thoughts to spiritual matters, and the 
architecture that followed Rome's decline still inspires designers 
of religious buildings. When antiquity became the model for 
Renaissance artists, Rome had so many classical monuments that 
its style was dominant No other period m history has received 
the study and research given to the Roman, and this, too, has 
helped to impress its spirit on modern architecture Finally, 
science and machines excluded, the civilization of imperial Rome 
differed but slightly from ours; the seeming appropriateness of the 
Roman spirit to-day is therefore easily understood (See also 
Roman Architecture.) 

V. BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE 

The decline of Roman imperialism was automatically accom- 
panied by that of Roman architecture and its influence. To govern 
the empire from a more central location, Constantine, in ad 324, 
moved his capital from Rome to Byzantium, an ancient Greek 
city, to be known thenceforth as Constantinople The same 
emperor had already established Christianity as the State religion, 
and when Byzantium was rebuilt on Roman lines the new form 
of worship made itself felt architecturally. As the power of 
Rome decreased, that of Christianity, which was destined to be- 
come the new unifying world force on which later civilizations 
would be built and later architecture developed, grew steadily, 

Byzantine is the term applied to the style of architecture 
evolved in the new capital of the Roman empire. Constantine 
erected many churches, law courts and other buildings, practically 
all of which contained columns and slabs taken bodily from 
Roman buildings These structures were neither indigenous to 
the country nor of durable form, and little or nothing of them 
remains The architecture of the period had scant significance 
until Rome’s influence diminished and what was built became more 
expressive of the new country, the new government and the new 
faith 

Passing to Justinian’s time (ad. 527-565) we find St. Sophia 
built between a.d. 532 and ad. 537 It marks the highest develop- 
ment of the Byzantine style. In it the arch and vault, which, as 
explained in the section on 'Western Asia, probably originated 
in the East, were extensively developed. Christianity appealed to 
the mass of the population and required buildings that could 
accommodate congregations; it was devoted to one God instead of 
many; consequently it produced large churches rather than num- 
erous small temples for various deities as earlier religions had. 

St. Sophia affords one of the most perfect examples of high 
development of vault and dome The great central space was 
acquired by means of the vast central dome which rests on 
pendentives (<7 v.) leading down to four massive piers. The lat- 
eral thrust is cared for by secondary and much lower arches 
equally reinforced; the longitudinal thrust by two half domes 
each divided again into three semi-domes The architects, An- 
themius of Tralles and Isodorus of Miletus showed extraordinary 
.skill in solving their problem. It is doubtful if modern engineers 
would attempt to reproduce such construction without employing 
the principle of the steel skeleton. In fact, the dome fell in a d. 
555, and when rebuilt it was raised higher and pierced round its 
.lower part with 40 circular-headed windows, which give an effect 
of extraordinary lightness to the structure. When considered in 
terms of its great span and comparatively great height, the main 
dome is a mere shell of unbelievable thinness 

The structure is of brick, and its being built of small elements 
bound together by a .strong lime cement — ^an art developed highly 
by the Romans — explains the seeming my.slery of its stability. 
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The development of the capital from the creek to the gothic indicates the trend of design, in spite of the transition 
IN form, the relation of each example to the other is evident 


The binding nature of the cement atlually absorbs the tensile 
strains to which it is subjected The building measures 260ft. 
from entrance door to eastern apse; in width, including the aisles, 
238ft ; and lysft. from floor to the apex of the central dome. The 
Roman idea of surface decoration is earned to extremes; the 
Greek idea of structural expression in architecture disappears 
totally. The walls and vault above were covered with mosaics 
on a gold ground. The columns of the whole church on the ground 
floor are of porphyry, and on the upper storey of verd antique. 
The columns and arches give scale to the small ap.ses, the small 
apses to the larger ones, and the latter to the dome, so that its 
immense size is grasped from the first. The lighting is admirably 
distributed, and the rich decoration of the marble slabs, the mono- 
lith columns, the elaborate carving of the capitals, the beautiful 
marble inlays of the spandrils above the arches, and the glimpses 
here and there of some of the mosaic .showing through (he stucco, 
all give a magnificent eftect to the interior. Although often de- 
based into a purely decorative feature, the column was used with 
real structural significance throughout the Roman work, in which 
it retained sufficient size to be an impressive element in the com- 
position, But in St Sophia the structural importance of the col- 
umn is small, and in contrast with the enormous dome, 107ft. in 
diameter, it is a secondary factor, more decorative than otherwise. 

The exterior of St. Sophia has little of architectural interest 
except its size. Here again is a marked change from the Roman 
point of view, which made the superficial appearance of a building 
the most important element in its composition. To impress the 
passing throng must have been as important to Roman builders 
as the ceremonies carried on within their buildings. At the advent 
of Christianity the congregation and the ceremonies within an 
enclosed space became the means of impressing people. Byzan- 
tine architecture, which gave such predominant importance to 
the interior, has had its influence on subsequent buildings up to 
the present day Its best examples, however, have appeared in 
south-eastern Europe In the course of time the exteriors of 
buildings were embellished also, the most notable example of such 
treatment being St Mark. Venice. (See also Byzantine and 
Romanesque Archiiecture.) 

VI. ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE 

The evolution of western architecture from the end of the 
Roman empire in the West (ad 475) to the Renai.ssance is so 
intimately related to that of the Christian Church that discussion 
of it belongs more properly to a study of the progress of the 
Church than to its particular manifestations in special countries. 
The early Christians, a persecuted people worshipping in secret, 
left little architecture; but where (hey were able to gather a fol- 
lowing large enough to erect churches we find a most interesting 
combination of great religious ferrmur and ignorance of the build- 
ing art as it had been evolved by Greece and Rome. 

Throughout the dark ages the problem of the Christian Church 
was to tell the story of religion to a people unable to read and 
unacquainted with architecture, painting or sculpture. The Church 
was the poor man’s only recourse; the struggle for existence had 
again become harsh and man again, as in Egypt, placed his hopes 
of happiness in life after death; the symbolism of the Church, 
the enshrined saints and the carved reliefs, all brought his goal 


of future happiness nearer Symbolism and conventionalization 
of ornament became evident in all manner of embellishments. 
Sculpture became a more coherent part of buildings than it had 
been in Rome where niches, pediments and pedestals were pre- 
pared to receive works of sculpture that might or might not be 
specially designed. Eventually spiritual conceptions were carried 
outside the Church and appeared as elements in more elaborate 
exterior designs. As Christianity became more general churches 
became outstanding architectural monuments in each community. 

The style of architecture known as Romanesque which devel- 
oped during this early period in the countries of Western Europe 
that had belonged to Rome, varied somewhat with the localities in 
which it appeared, yet was always dominated by Roman ideas, 
parts of Roman buildings being frequently installed in the new 
structures The masonry arch was the structural form most used 
but understanding knowledge of its structural pos.sibilities was 
limited Attempts at great spans were few, and the compositions 
were essentially low and heavy Used as a pier to support arches 
the column was stocky, robust, not graceful. Italian Romanesque, 
being nearer to the source and containing more columns and other 
motives taken from Roman buildings, was more graceful in pro- 
portion but lacked individual character and distinction, it has, 
therefore, been less influential in present-day design than French 
and German 

In plan, the addition of transepts and the prolongation of the 
sanctuary or chancel turned the Roman basilica, which was the 
model for early Christian churches, into a well defined cross. Walls 
were roughly built with external buttresses, massive and of great 
weight. Round arches supported on columns carried the wall of 
the clerestory in which small openings with semicircular arches 
occurred singly, in pairs or sometimes groups of three One is im- 
pressed by the great amount of masonry used and the small pro- 
portion of the openings to the walled surface. Columns of stumpy 
proportion, with widespreading capitals in variations of the Corin- 
thian or Ionic orders, gave to these structures a sense of stability 
and permanence to which time has proved they were entitled 

Among the best examples of the Romanesque style in architec- 
ture are. Pisa Cathedral; S Zeno Maggiore, Verona; the Abbaye- 
aux-Dames, Caen; St. Trophime, Arles; Church of the Apostles, 
Cologne; Spires Cathedral; and Romsey Abbey, Hampshire, 
(See also Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture.) 

VII. GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 

By the end of the 12th century the old Roman Empire had 
broken up into a number of distinct nations. The Church domin- 
ated each, however, for ecclesiastics possessed most of the knowl- 
edge and controlled much of the wealth of the period. Commerce 
had increased and the cities and towns rivalled each other in their 
architecture as they grew. About the year 1150 the architecture 
of western Europe changed rapidly toward a slenderer and more 
energetic type of building now called Gothic. For four centuries 
the art of building in this style, especially in France, was pursued 
with such zeal that incontestably superb churches exist within 
short distances of each other. 

We continually refer to ecclesiastical architecture because it 
was absolutely dominant. The church in each community was the 
measure of its culture. For the people of the time the cathedrals 




RECONSTRUCTION OF THE GREAT ALTAR AT PERGAMUM 

The (jreat altar of Zeus, erected by Eumenes II , 180 B C , was the central feature of the 
acropolis of Pergamunn. It consisted of a large terrace bordered on three sides by a colon- 
nade and approached by a flight of steps between the ends of the flanking colonnades. In 
the centre of the terrace stood the altar proper. Around the retaining wall and acting as a 
pedestal for the outside columns of the colonnade was a great frieze, sculptured in high 
relief, representing the battle of the gods and the giants, the finest example of the Per- 
gamum school of sculpture that survives. The architectural forms are Greek in origin, but 
the whole displays a feeling of luxury and dramatic climax that suggests the spirit of the 
earlier military monarchies of the near east. It is typically Hellenistic, rather than Heilenic 
It IS probably this altar which caused the writer of the Apocalypse to refer to Pergamum as 
“Satan’s seat’’ (Rev. 11. 13) The remains of the altar and its surrounding buildings were 
excavated during the last quarter of the 19th century and taken to Berlin, where they are 
now sot up In the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
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CHURCH ARCHITECTURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES IN CONSTANTINOPLE, FRANCE AND ITALY 


1. Constantinople. Interior of St. Sophia, begun A.D. 532. Early Byzan- 
tine style 

2 Arles, France. Porch of the church of St. Trophlme, 12th century, 
Provenpal Romanesque 

3. Venice St Mark’s church. Italian Byzantine of the 11th century, with 

Venetian Gothic gables and pinnacles added later 

4. Chartres cathedral, French Gothic. Second half of the 12th century; 


north tower early 16lh century. The exterior buttressing to support 
interior vaulting is an essential feature of true Gothic construction 
Siena cathedral. Italian Gothic, with purely decorative use of pointed 
detail having no structural function 

Milan. Church of Sta. Maria delle Grazie, early Italian Gothic, showing 
transition from the Romanesque 
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represented everything: to which they might aspire. While the 
influence of Gothic verticality was felt, non-religious architecture 
remained essentially horizontal. To-day, in travelling through the 
mediaeval towns of Europe in which the modern spirit is not yet 
apparent, one finds the cathedral on the hilltop, rising above the 
little dwellings clustered at its foot and magnifying its importance, 
to be the only important piece of architecture. 

The immense monastic activity of the time, and the need of 
accomplishing large results with limited means caused innova- 
tions in planning and structure contrary to Roman or even Rom- 
anesque methods Through many experiments, the designers of 
the cathedrals learned that stone would carry much greater weight 
superimposed than had previously been imagined The massive 
columns of the Romanesque evolved into tenuous and moulded 
Gothic piers. Every line was designed to carry the eye upward, 
the pointed arch, crowning the vault at the highest point of a 
transept, arrests the eye without, like the semicircular arch, 
swinging it back again To add to this effect of lightness and deli- 
cacy, and to get the area of stone necessary to sustain the weight 
and take up the vault’s outward thrust, the supporting piers were 
turned at right angles to the main axis of the nave, and great 
openings were left to be filled by stone tracery and leaded glass. 

"I'he pointed arch often referred to as the characteri.stic of the 
Gothic style is in fact only one feature; the most impressive 
characteristic is that of verticality and lightness. In the Roman 
work, and to a degree in the Romanesque, the points of change in 
the structural features — such as the archivolt, where an arch 
rested on a pier and the line changed from the straight to the 
curve; or the keystone of the arch, which locked it in position and 
made possible the removal of the temporary centring used during 
construction — were points of ornamentation and elaboration. 
This was not so in Gothic. The stones were merely a necessary 
factor Regular courses, in the Roman many times rusticated so 
as to accentuate the structural idea, were changed in the Gothic to 
irregular and random sizes as if to conceal their presence. To turn 
the eye from the horizontal to the vertical, ribs and mouldings 
were cut through Overhanging cornices, which would have pro- 
duced long horizontal lines, were largely eliminated. The great 
buttresses were converted into the lighter, well known flying but- 
tresses, at its abutment each was strengthened by a vertical 
weight which, instead of being a massive block, was composed of 
a scries of small stones piled in diminishing ratio one above the 
other and carved and embellished in the vertical spirit so as al- 
ways to carry the eye upward to a point which seemed gradually 
to thin out to nothing The horizontal bands used were interrupted 
by finials Corbels were purposely so separated as to break any 
continued horizontality. 

Complete in all parts, the Cathedral of Chartres is a splendid 
example of what this art was at its zenith. The plan has a nave 
with aisles, transepts with aisles on each side, a choir with two 
aisles all round it, and chapels beyond them. There are two 
immense steeples at the west end, two towers to each transept and 
two towers at the junction of the choir with its apse. The door- 
ways are triple at the west end, whilst to each transept is a vast 
triple porch in front of the three doorways. The whole of these 
doorways are covered with sculpture, much of it refined, spirited 
and interesting to the highest degree. The interior even surpasses 
the exterior. The order of the columns and arches, and of all the 
details, is so noble and simple that no fault can be found. The 
whole is admirably executed; and, finally, every window is full of 
the richest glass coeval with the fabric. 

The separation that exists to-day between architect, builder 
and labourer, with the architect as a professional man concerned 
with the preparation of drawings and specifications, the builder 
as an executive directing or assembling different sub-contractors in 
the execution of work, and each sub-contractor employing and di- 
recting men in his particular field, was not so marked in the days 
of the cathedral builders. All building was a more leisurely pro- 
ceeding then; not that the workers had shorter hours, but time, 
the paramount factor in present-day life, was less important. It 
is very evident that the workers took pride and personal interest 
in their performance. They regarded it as ensuring their happiness 
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in the next world. They recognized themselves as small but essen- 
tial cogs in the wheel of progress In studying the great cathedrals 
one realizes and feels the personal factor Guilds of skilled crafts- 
men in stone, iron, bronze, gold, silver and glass developed, and 
their art was perpetuated through systems of apprenticeship Each 
generation was guided by older and more experienced workers, 
gained knowledge from personal experience and evolved new 
methods after knowing and thoroughly understanding earlier ones. 
The cathedral builders were workmen who, feeling themselves to 
be part and parcel of the structure they were erecting, left evi- 
dence of their identities To build in Gothic now with the full 
spirit of the original, requires either an exact copy of what has 
been done, in which case, of course, the copy is inevitably cold 
and uninspiring, or else re-creation of the guilds of workers actu- 
ated and guided by the same spiritual forces, and limited by the 
same physical and mechanical handicaps that existed when the 
cathedrals were built. 

Exhaustive studies made by such men as Prof W H Goodyear 
seem to prove that the cathedral builders employed studied refine- 
ments similar in principle to those practised by the Greeks The 
lack of scientific instruments might easily have caused inac- 
curacies. But variations from rigid lines, right angles and repeti- 
tions in the inter-axe or spacing of the piers and other elements of 
the composition recur so frequently in the same manner as to 
indicate that they were designed In the Christian church, which 
assembled people within its walls, the effect on the worshippers of 
subdued light, incense, candles and processionals became the start- 
ing point of religious influence. Anything that could impress a 
worshipper with fear of the cruel retribution in store for him if he 
failed to live according to the ethics of the Church, and with hope 
of reward for proper conduct, became potent in architectural de- 
sign Through their fear, religion held sway over a sensitive and 
superstitious people. Grotesque gargoyles and demons were carved 
in stone and, together with saints and angels depicted in glass, 
mosaics and paintings, created the special atmosphere desired The 
dim interior of the old Romanesque churches was due to small and 
widely spaced openings. The grace and delicacy of Gothic cathe- 
drals resulted in structures whose many and large openings would 
have flooded the interiors with light had stained glass not been 
used. Hut with great rose windows and pointed arch openings 
filled with deeply coloured gla.ss on which the glory of the .saints 
and the suffering of sinners was told and retold, a religious atmos- 
phere was produced that inspires and uplifts even unbelievers in 
this materialistic age. (See also Gothic Architecture.) 

VIII. RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 

Greece sprang from the seeds of Egyptian and Western Asiatic 
cultures; Rome, in its turn, from the seed of Greece. The Renais- 
sance (q V ) that started in Italy during the 14th century was a 
new phenomenon only in that it affected all Western Europe and, 
later, even the American colonies. This modern Renaissance, 
which we purposely call modern because the present is part of its 
growth, was literally a rebirth of the arts, science, refinements of 
living, culture in general Centuries of gradual change in the 
.spiritual and material environments of man had nurtured the cul- 
tural seeds of the Roman empire. One, the Gothic, was carried so 
far afield and grew up in such alien soil that it flowered like a new 
species, distinctly separated from other architectural forms. An- 
other for a time lay dormant in the south, particularly in Italy 
where something of the splendour and popular enlightenment of 
the ancient Roman civilization was perpetuated; it flowered in the 
Renaissance, carrying on the direct line of architectural develop- 
ment where it had broken off with the downfall of the Western 
empire 

The invention of printing (1453) made classical literature, from 
which the Renaissance drew its chief impulse, more generally 
known throughout Western Europe. By taking an important func- 
tion from the painter, the sculptor and, indirectly, the architect, it 
revolutionized art. Henceforth, lessons that had been taught 
through the mediums of sculpture, painting, stained glass and 
fresco could be brought more immediately before mankind by the 
printed page. This change, however, was not sudden and those in 
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power continued to use buildings, monuments, etc., to demonstrate 
their importance, National governments became stabilized, ma- 
terial interests increased and wealth grew. Nobles, vying in ma- 
terial display even with the Church, became patrons of art. 
Scientists, philosophers, artists and scholars, whose individualities 
were again recognized, explored other than religious phases of 
life, diversifying thought. This was an age in which artist, crafts- 
man and architect were one, artists were ready and able to ac- 
complish whatever their patrons demanded. Michelangelo exe- 
cuted paintings in the Sistine chapel, sculpture in the Medici 
Mausoleum and the final architectural design for St Peter’s. 
Leonardo da Vinci, judging from his letter of self-recommenda- 
tion, seems to have been prepared for any undertaking in art, 
science or war. 

Throughout the first two centuries of the Renaissance, archi- 
tecture and the other arts as part and parcel of it, developed with 
the Roman influence paramount The manustript of Vitruvius, a 
Roman architect, was discovered about 1452; it admirably de- 
scribes the building materials employed in his day (c. 25 b.c.) 
and gives the correct proportions of the various orders {q.v.) to- 
gether with a series of rules for their use None of the original 
illustrations of this manuscript were preserved, and when parts 
of it were published by Italian architect.s, among whom Vignola 
and Palladio were the more important, woodcuts representing their 
interpretations of the lost illustrations were inserted. Thus text- 
books of the orders were established. The Roman orders them- 
selves became the architectural alphabet, and definite forms be- 
came the accepted fashion of the time. 

The spirit of verticality so admirably developed by the Gothic- 
ists was abandoned. The column was used in free-standing colon- 
nades, as engaged columns partly buried in walls and as pilasters 
to decorate wall surfaces and to frame openings. A comparatively 
new form appeared in the interior of basilica churches, where the 
clerestory wall was sometimes supported on columns and a semi- 
circular arch substituted for a lintel. Many of the palazzi show 
a treatment distinctly characteristic of the period. Erected in the 
congested centres of cities, they were built on the street line with 
relatively few windows and a great expanse of simple wall heavily 
rusticated. The ground floor was particularly solid in appearance; 
its windows, small and high above the street level, were protected 
by metal grilles as if the designers had to provide for defence 
against mobs or rival families The interior courtyard was treated 
lightly and delicately with two or more storeys in the form of an 
open arcade on which the grandiose rooms about the central patio 
opened The wall was capped with an impo.sing cornice whose 
projection was projxirlionatc to the height of the building The 
palazzi were invariably built on a magnificent scale; the Palazzo 
Strozzi, Florence, for e.xample, with only three apparent storeys, 
is 104ft from street level to top of cornice. 

In the later Renaissance the dignity of the simple interior wall 
was somewhat diminished by adding rows of paired pilasters, cor- 
nices and balustrades Such decorative features occur in the 
Palazzo della Cancelleria, the Palazzo Pietro Massimi and the 
Palazzo Farncse, all in Rome In these, the proportion of window 
ofXfnings to wall spaces was much greater than in the Florentine 
palazzi; pilasters were used as frames to windows and to give 
prominence to the central motif of the second storey. Most in- 
teresting combinations of ancient Roman motifs were developed; 
the villa of Pope Julius, Rome, has, on the garden side, a semi- 
circular fagadc reminiscent of forms used in Roman baths. 

While dominant in Italy, the Renaissance swept throughout 
western Europe, and the rise of independent nations gave the 
general movement distinctive trends The conceptions of its early 
period, when artists’ imaginations were inspired by an oppor- 
tunity to create in an environment not yet conventionalized, 
were fresh, pure, naive. As more knowledge of ancient Roman 
architecture, with its mechanically repeated motifs and im- 
pressive scale, was acquired, the earlier charm of the Renais- 
sance was supplanted by excessive standardization and a con- 
sequent loss of intimate interest. But artists, seeking new 
means of expressing their ideas, ever revolt at rules, and the 
Baroque style resulted from their struggle at this time to give 


imagination freer rein {see Baroque Architecture), Flam- 
boyant and grotesque forms which distorted classic motifs ap- 
peared in all countries. They produced little of lasting value 
because their inspiration was not due to a desire for structural 
improvement, but only for ornamentation and embellishment. 
Having broken his bonds, the artist found he had nowhere to go. 
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From the posts and lintel of eoypt and Greece to the modern 
ENCASEMENT OF THE STEEL FRAME. ROOFING HAS DEVELOPED WITH AN 
EVER INCREASING SPAN AND HEIGHT 

Fashion in architecture has generally been set by the coun- 
try of greatest wealth and power, and during the 17th century 
forces were at work in England that were to take full form 
under the empire builders a hundred years later. English archi- 
tecture showed the result of increasing prosperity, power and na- 
tional consciousness. The Roman influence was as marked as it 
had been in Italy earlier, but it was somewhat differently ex- 
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RENAISSANCE STYLE IN ITALY, FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


1. Villa di Papa Glullo, Rome, designed by Giacomo Barozzo da Vignola 

in 1550. A charactoristio example of the Ital/an Renaissance palace, 
showing subtlety of proportion and a carefully adjusted relation 
between the mass of tho fagado and its decorative features. The con- 
trast between the heavily rusticated entrance and the lighter loggia 
above is one often seen in this style 

2. Farnese palace, Rome, built In 1534, Antonio Sangallo the younger, 

architect. An example of the box-like typo of building, showing a 
three-part horizontal composition, the three storeys being of nearly 
equal height. An effect of unity Is achieved by tho repetition of 
motifs; tho detail is finely conceived and carried out, but subordinated 
to the whole 

3. Chateau do Chambord, Touraine, built in 1526, Pierre Nepveu, archi- 

tect. An Illustration of the French Renaissance ch&teau style, char- 
acterised by the variety of Its outlines and decorative motifs, in 
contrast with tho more severe dignity of the Italian forms. 


4 . Banqueting House, Whitehall, London, built 1619-21 by Inigo Jones, 

showing a strong Italian Influence with two-part horizontal composi- 
tion. The regularity of window arrangement and repetition of detail 
give an effect of uniformity, as in the Farnese palace 

5. Hampton Court palace, Middlesex, England, erected In 1515 for 

Cardinal Wolsey, who gave it to Henry VIII. The palace is a notable 
example of the combination of brick and stone frequently used In 
the English Renaissance. The Italian influence Is evident In the 
simplicity and regularity of the composition. The gardens surround- 
ing the palace are among the finest in England 

6. Blenheim palace, Oxon, England, designed 1705 by Sir John Vanbrugh 

for the first Duke of Marlborough. A monumental example of the 
English Renaissance mansion. Tho plan shows perfect symmetry, 
with an Imposing treatment of the entrance, in which the use of 
heavy two-storey columns unifies this feature and makes it an integral 
part of tho whole design 
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FURTHER EXAMPLES OF THE RENAISSANCE STYLE IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


1. Church of St. Clement Danes, the Strand. London. Sir Christopher Wren, 

architect; butll tn 1684, the steeple finished in 1719. In the spires, 
which are a distinguishing feature of many of Wren’s churches, the 
pointed form, reminiscent of the Gothic, has been successfully com- 
bined with classical features. 

2. Church of the Val-de-Grace, Paris, built 1645-50, Francois Mansard, 

architect, showing Italian Influence, with great freedom and variety 
in the use of classical forms. The dome is regarded by architects at 
notably successful, and the composition as a whole hat been the 
source of many subsequent designs 


3. The Louvre, Paris. The present building was begun In 1546, In the 
reign of Francis I , from the plans of Pierre Lescot, under whom 
worked Jean Goujon, the greatest decorative sculptor of the French 
Renaissance. The building illustrates successive stages of develop- 
ment in the Renaissance style, and was not completed until about 
1880. The colonnade shown here, built about 1665, is from the 
design of Claude Perrault, The long, monotonous facade has been 
relieved by the use of the recessed wall at either side of the central 
motif. The flatness of the end pavilion walls has been similarly 
relieved by recessing the central windows 
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pressed. A more stabilized society caused the city palace to be a 
building not of defence but of impressive elegance, and the growth 
of an imperial yet representative government necessitated great 
buildings to house its agencies. The work of Sir Christopher Wren 
in the latter part of the century inspired succeeding generations of 
architects, even influencing styles in America. Wren, working in 
the Renaissance spirit, adapted Roman forms to churches, which 
in northern countries had always been Gothic; even the spire, an 
essentially Gothic element, was designed classically by Wren in a 
number of ecclesiastical structures which pierce the London sky- 
line. In the 1 8th century government buildings, hospitals, palatial 
estates and university and college buildings gave evidence of the 
growing wealth and power of the State and the genius and re- 
sources of English architects. (See also Renaissance Archi- 
tecture ) 

CONCLUSION 

Architecture was at a low ebb throughout the 19th century (.yrc 
Modern Architecture, iS/k and igth Centuries), a period that 
to-day seems to have been compounded of pompous and compla- 
cent materialism, conventionality and self-sufficiency. Buildings 
were erected in great quantities to meet new demand.s, but archi- 
tecture was used principally for embellishments. A few men clung 
to the classic tradition, writing and talking in an effort to save 
what was of real value in the early Renaissance. There was the 
so-called Gothic revival which did not last, because the spirit be- 
hind the real Gothic was absent Art remained alive but only in 
small groups. In the 19th century, lack of demand decreased the 
production of artistic works. For this there were three reasons. 

The human capacity to absorb the arts is limited. When one 
predominates the others are sacrificed. Throughout antiquity, the 
middle ages and the early Renaissance, the arts of design were of 
first importance. Thereafter, the spread of literature was enor- 
mous, and it turned men’s minds to reading The fine arts, in- 
cluding architecture, became secondary and have so remained 

Democracy proved successful, and rulers who were also patrons 
of the arts vanished with the vestiges of feudalism. Formerly, 
each ruler and powerful noble created, as a manifestation of his 
importance, a setting which was designed to surpass his rival’s 
and to which artists, architects and craftsmen all contributed. 
Various styles of Renai.ssance architecture resulted from such ef- 
forts of strong personalities, of which Napoleon was the last, to 
record their existence. Beauty in all its forms was then evidence 
of superiority. When class barriers were broken down, however, 
wealth and power passed from an aristocracy, which had employed 
and inspired artists as a necessary adjunct of its position, to any 
individual, irrespective of training or background, who could 
grasp them. The man of wealth but no official title was perhaps 
no different in his desires for display, but he lacked cultural and 
material precedents, such as the buildings and their contents be- 
longing to historic families He was afraid to create an artistic 
setting of his own, to demand works of art designed especially for 
himself. Feeling safe in surrounding himself with things of proved 
value that his bank account could procure, he turned, moreover, 
to works of art that had already been created and the ownership 
of which signified wealth 

The tremendous progress of science and invention during the 
19th century is the third reason for the stagnation of the arts. 
Men’s energies, thoughts and talents were absorbed by exploration 
of these fields which ignorance and dogmatism had kept sealed 
during the middle ages and the early Renai.ssance. The subsequent 
evolution of industrialism with its concomitant mass production 
and mass consumption helped to turn men’s eyes from creation 
and enjoyment of the arts to the problem of how to achieve more 
concentration, more production and more knowledge of natural 
forces. 

At the beginning of this article it was pointed out that modern 
architecture is becoming more truly e.xpressive of contemporary 
culture; changes in the three conditions cited above indicate that 
a new flowering of the Renaissance is not impossible. The motion 
picture increases interest in things visual, and the radio is re- 
placing printed words as a means of setting forth ideas. The quan- 
tity of literature now produced is so enormous that men are be- 


ginning to lift their eyes from printed pages and look about with 
growing enthusiasm for beautiful surroundings and a slowly 
awakening critical sense. Democracy, having passed through its 
formative period, functions more or less mechanically, releasing 
men’s energies from the struggle to maintain it Science and in- 
vention still occupy men’s imaginations, but they produce for all 
mankind the two things most essential to successful art. wealth 
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and leisure. Possessed of these, both individual and group are be- 
coming less uncertain as to how to express themselves artistically; 
they are turning from the purchase and display of antiques to 
settings and environments created by contemporary artists This 
demand for beauty is growing on every side and, like the early 
Renaissance, it encourages fresh design It may well be that the 
interest taken from the fine arts by printing will be returned to 
them by this reasserted will to have things beautiful and by the 
accomplishments of the machine 
BiDLiocRAPiiy.— -The following list includes works of general im- 
portance Consult references at end of separate articles for the 
special periods and styles. E. E Viollet-le-Duc, Dtdionmire raisonni 
de Varchttecture /rawfawr du XI, att XVI. stede, 10 vols (1854-68) ; 
Jules Gailhabaud, Monuments andens cl moderncs, 4 vols (1865) , 
Paul Planat, Encyclopedic de I’architrcture cl de la construction 
(1888-92) ; James Fergusson, A History of Architecture in All 
Countries, 5 vols. (1893-1902) ; Russell Sturgis, A Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture and Building, 3 vols. (1901-02); Reginald Blomfield, The 
Mistress Art (1908); Julian Guadet, Eliments et ihiorte de I’archi- 
tecturc, 4 vols. (1909) ; F. M. Simpson, A Histoiy of Architectural 
Development, 3 vols (1905-11), Francois Benoit, L’ architecture 
(1911-12); Russell Sturgis and A L Frothingham, A History of 
Architecture, 4 vols. (1906-15) ; Fiske Kimball and G. H. Edgell, 
A History of Architecture (1918) ; John Belcher, Essentials in Archi- 
tecture (1920) ; A. D. F. Hamlin, A History of Architecture (new 
ed., rev., 1922) ; A. D. F. Hamlin, A History of Ornament (1916-23) ; 
W R i.ethaby, Form in Civilization (1922) ; Geoffrey Scott, The 
Architecture of Humanism (2d. ed , rev., 1924); T. F. Hamlin, The 
Enjoyment of Architecture (1924) ; Banister Fletcher, A History of 
Architecture on the Comparative Method (7th. ed., 1924) ; A. S. G. 
Butler, The Substance of Architecture (1926); T. F. Hamlin, The 
American Spirit in Architecture (New Haven, 1926) ; Handbuch der 
archilektur (Many volumes, new editions constantly appearing Leip- 
zig, 1883-1926); M. S. Brigg.s, The Architect in History (1927); Le 
Corbusier (pseud), Towards a New Architecture, tr. by Frederick 
Etchells (1927) ; G H Edgell, The American Architecture of To-day 
(1928); Fiske Kimball, Ameruan Architecture (Indianapolis, 1928). 
The principal sources of information on modern architecture are the 
best architectural periodicals of the various countries- Architecture, 
The American Architect, The Architect. The Architectural Forum, The 
Architectural Record (New York) ; The Architectural Review, The 
Architects’ Journal (London); Moderne Bauformcn (Stuttgart); 
VArchilecle (Paris); and Architettura c Arti Deionitive (Rome) 

(H W C) 
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ARCHITRAVE, an archi- 
tectural term for the chief beam 
which carries the superstructure 
and rests immediately on the 
columns. In the classical en- 
tablature {qv.) It is the lowest 
of the three divisions, the other 
two being the frieze and the 
cornice (icc Order) The term 
is also applied to the moulded 
frame of any opening or panel. 

ARCHIVE, a term (gener- 
ally used in the jilural) properly 
denoting the building in which 
are kept the records, charters, 
and other papers belonging to 
any state, community, or family 
(Lat. archivum, a translitera- 
tion of Gr kpxtiov, an official 
building), but now generally ap- 
plied to the documents them- 
selves (^ee Record) 

ARCHIVOLT, an archi- 
tectural term applied to the 
mouldings of an architrave 
when carried round an arched 
opening. {See next column.) 

ARCHON, the title of the highest magistrate in many ancient 
Greek states {apxoiv, ruler). The archons represented the ancient 
kings, whose absolutism yielded in process of time to the power 
of the noble families, supported no doubt by the fighting force 
of the state. Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens {qv.) mentions 
five stages: (i) the institution of the polemarch, who took over 
the military duties of the king, (2) the institution of the archon 
to relieve the king of his civil duties, (3) the tenure of office 
was reduced to ten years; (4) the office was taken from the “royal” 
clan and thrown open to all Eupatridae; (5) the office was made 
annual, and to the existing three offices, military, civil and re 
ligious, were added the six thesmothetai, whose duty it was to 
record judicial decisions. The change was effected by the devolu- 
tion of the military and civil {lowers of the king to the polemarch 
and the archon, while the archon basileus (or king-archon) re- 
tained control of state religion The archon became the chief 
state official and gave his name to the year (hence archdn eponu- 
mos) The early history of the thcsmothetai is not clear, but there 
is no reason for sujiposing that in the early times they, with the 
three chief archons, constituted a collective magistracy. At the 
time of the Cylonian conspiracy responsibility attached to the 
archon Mcgaclcs, not to the whole body According to Aristotle, 
collectixe responsibility began in Solon’s time. 

Evolution of the Office. — The history of the democratization 
of the archoriship is beset with equal difficulty. In the early days, 
the importance of the oflice (confined as it was to the highest 
class) must have been immense; there was no audit, no written 
law, no executive council. The popular assembly was ill-organized 
and summoned by the archons themselves. The only control came 
from the Areopagus (q v), which would generally be favourably 
disposed from the fact that the military and civil powers were 
not vested in the same hands. The institution of popular courts 
by Solon had within it the germ of democratic supremacy, but 
the immediate result was small; thus, Damasias held the archon- 
ship for more than two years in defiance of the new constitution 
Gradually the archonship lost its power in judicial matters, until 
it retained merely the right of holding the preliminary investiga- 
tion and the formal direction of the popular courts. Its adminis- j 
trative powers, save those wadded by the polemarch (see next ' 
column and cf Strategvs), dwindled away into matters of 
routine. After 487 b.c. the list of archons contains no name of 
importance. This is due to the growing importance of the 
Strategus and to the institution of sortition (see next column), 
which, whether as cause or effect, is by the 5th century indicative 
of diminished importance. 


-ARCHPRIEST 

Sortition. — From the Constitution of Athens (22) we gather 
that from the fall of the Tyranny to 487 b c. the archons were 
atpcTot, not K\Y]p(jiToi (i e , chosen by vote, not by lot), and that 
in 487, limited sortition was introduced whereby fifty candidates 
were elected by each tribe, and from these the archons and their 
“secretary” were chosen by lot It is perfectly clear that the lot 
was not used between the Tyranny and 487 b c. and that after 
487 the lot was always used, in fact, at a date not known, the 
mixed system of Aristeidcs gave place to double sortition, in which 
the first nomination also was by lot. To enter here into the theory 
of the lot is impossible It should, however, be observed that in 
the somewhat material atmosphere of constitutional Athens the 
religious significance of ihe lot had vanished; no imix>rtant office 
in the 5th and 4th centuries was entrusted to its decision. The 
leal effect of sortition was to equalize the chances of rich and poor 
without civil strife 

Qualifications and Functions — It remains to give a brief 
analysis of the qualifications and functions of the archons after 
the year 487 b c. After election a short time had to elapse before 
entering on office to allow of dhc dokimasia (examination of fit- 
ness). In this the whole life of the nominee was investigated, and 
each had to prove that he was phy.sically without flaw Failure to 
pass the scrutiny involved a certain loss of civic rights (eg, that 
of addressing the peoide). The successful candidate had to take 
an oath to the people (that he would not take bribes, etc ) and to 
go through certain preliminary rites. Any citizen could bring an 
impeachment (eisangclia) against the archons. Any delinquency 
involved a trial before the Heliaea Finally, an examination took 
place at the end of the year of office, when each archon had to 
answer for his actions with {lerson and possessions; till then he 
could not leave the country, be adopted into another family, dis- 
pose of his properly, or receive any “crown of honour” The 
archons at the end of their year of office became members of the 
Areopagus, which was, therefore, a body comiiosed of ex-archons 
of triecl probity and wisdom. On entering upon office the archon 
(archon epnmimos) made proclamation by his herald that he 
would not inteifcrc with private 
property. Ilis official residence 
was the Prytaneurn (q v) where 
he presided over all questions of 
family, c g , the protection of pa- 
rents against children and vice 
versa, protection of widows, 
wardship of heiresses and or- 
phans, divorce, in religious mat- 
ters he superintended the Diony- 
sia, the Thargelia, the processions 
in honour of Zeus the Saviour 
and Asclepios The archon basi- 
leus superintended the holy 
places, the mysteries, the Lamp- 
adephoria (Torch race), etc., 
questions of national religion and 
certain cases of bloodguiltiness. 
His official residence was the 
Stoa Basileios, and his wife, as 
officially representing the wife of 
Dionysus, was called basilinna 
(queen). The polemarch, who 
was commander-in-chief down to 
about 487 b.c , became in the 5th 
century a sort of consul who 
watched over the rights of resident aliens (metoikoi) in their 
family and legal affairs He offered sacrifices to Artemis Agrotera 
and Enyalios, superintended funeral games and arranged for the 
annual honours paid to the tyrannicides His official residence 
was the Epilukeion. 

Bibi.ic)c;rapuy.—G. Gilbert, Constitutional Anliqmtie'i (Eng. trans. 
i8q 5), A. H j. Greenidge, Handbook of Greek Constitutional Hist. 
(i8os); G. R. Grundy, Great Penian War, pp. 174-178 (for Polc- 
march) ; 1.. Whibley, Companion to Greek Studies. 

ARCHPRIEST, in the Christian Church, originally the priest 
who presided over the presbyters of a diocese and assisted the 
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bishop in matters of public worship. Where, as in Germany, the 
dioceses were of vast extent, these were divided into several 
archpresbyterates or rural deaneries, the office of archpriest ulti- 
mately becoming synonymous with that of rural dean. In Rome, 
the office of archpriest of St. Peter’s developed into that of 
cardinal-vicar. The Roman Catholic clergy in England were under 
an “archpriest” from 1598 to 16^3. In the Lutheran Church in 
Ciermany the title archprie.st {Erzprkster) was in some cases 
long retained, his functions being much the same as those of the 
rural dean 

ARCHYTAS (f 428-347 B c ), of Tarentum, Greek philoso- 
pher and scientist of the Pythagorean school, famous as the inti- 
mate friend of Plato. He was seven times elected commander 
ol the army Under his leadership, Tarentum fought with un- 
varying success against the Messapii, Lucania and even Syracuse 
According to a tradition suggested by Horace (Odes, i. 28), he 
was drowned on a voyage across the Adriatic, and he was buiied, 
we are told, at Malinum in Apulia He is described as the eighth 
leader of the Pythagorean school, and was a pupil of l^hilolaus 
He was the first to cJraw up a methodical treatment of mechanics 
with the aid of geometry, and to distinguish harmonic from arith- 
metical and geometrical progressions He evolved an ingenious 
solution of the dupli( ation of the cube The theory of proportion, 
iind the study of acoustics and music were advanced by his inves- 
tigations He was said to be the inventor of a kind of flying- 
machine (see Aulus Gelhus Noit. Aft, x. 12, 0 and article on 
Aeronaut Tcs). J'raginents of his ethical and metaphysical writ- 
ings are quoted by Stoliaeus, Simplicius and others. Such of 
them as .seem to be authentic arc of small philosophical value, but 
Archytas must ha\e been lamous as a philosopher, as Aristotle 
wrote a special treatise (not extant) On the Philosophy of Archy- 
/«.¥. Some positive idea of his speculations may be derived from 
two of his observations the one in which he notic'es that the 
parts of animals and plants are in general rounded in foim, and 
the other dealing with the sen.se of hearing, which, in virtue of its 
limited receptivity, he compares with vesseds which when filled 
can hold no more 

BfBMor.KAPiiY — .SVe G. Hartonstein, De Arch. Tar. fraa;. (1833); 
O F. (iruiipe, i'ber d bran d Arth (1840), F. Beckmann, J)r 
Pythan reltq ( 1844, 1850) , Kgger, /)e dn /i Tar vit , op /»/;//; Ed 
Zeller, Phil d. (ineih ; Theodor (lompei/. Creek Thhiktrs, n 25c) 
(F 2 ng tiaiis. (i ti Heiiy, 1Q05) , G J. Allman, Greek Geometry from 
J hales to Euclid (j8Sq> , floiian Cajon, IIi\to>y of Mathimatus 
(1804); M. Cantoi, Ce^ch d nr Math (180} foil). The mathe- 
matical fragments are collected by Fi Blass, MHanne% Graiu (1884), 
and all the fragments, together with references to his life, bv H. Diels, 
Eranmente der Vorsokratiker (iqi ) vol. 1. For I’jthagorean mathe- 
matics see further Pyihacoras. 

ARCIS-SUR-AUBE, a town of eastern France, in the 
department of Aube, about 20m N. of Troyes. Pop. (1926), 
2,779. The ancient settlement wms destroyed by succe.ssive fires 
from 1719 to 1814; and the little town now has an iSth-century 
appearance. A J5th-century church, however (St Etienne), with 
a good portal, survives In front of it stands a statue of Danton, 
who was born there There is some carrying trade with I’aris 
on the Aube, which becomes navigable at this point. 

A battle was fought there on March 20 and 21, 1814, between 
Napoleon and the Austro-Russian army under Schwarxenburg 
(See Napoleonic Campaic.ns ) 

ARCO (Ital , bow), a word used in music when, after a piz- 
zicato passage (i e , a passage played by plucking the strings with 
the fingers) the player of a bow'ecl instrument, such as the violin, 
is required to resume playing col arco or “with the how ” 

ARCOLE, a village of N. Italy, i6m E S E. of \'erona, on 
the Alpone stream near the confluence with the Adige below 
Verona The village names the three days’ battle of Arcole (Nov. 
IS, 16, 17, 1796), in which Napoleon defeated the Austrians com- 
manded by Allvintzy. This battle, perhaps the most critical in 
Napoleon’s early career, is dealt with under French Revolu- 
tionary Wars. Its close was signalized by the astonishingly 
successful ruse of sending a few French trumpeters to sound the 
charge in the rear of the Austrian army 
ARGOS DE LA FRONTERA, a town in Spain, province 
of Cadiz; on the right bank of the river Guadalete. Pop (1920) 


15,748. It occupies a ridge of sandstone, washed on three 
sides by the river, and commanding fine views of the lofty peak 
of San Cristobal on the east and the fertile Guadalete valley 
celebrated in ancient Spanish ballads for its horses From the 
highest point a Gothic church with a fine gateway and a modern 
tower overlooks the town. The lame of its ten bells dates fiom the 
wars between Spaniards and Muslims m which “Arcos of the 
Frontier” received its name The tow’n was captured in 1250 by 
Ferdinand III of Castile and Leon. 

ARGOT, the name of a city and two districts of British India 
in the presiclency of Madras Arcot city is the principal town in 
the district of North Arcot. Prominent in ihe history of the Brit- 
ish conquest, it has now lost its manufactures and trade and pre- 
serve's only a few mosques, tombs aiul ruined fort itic at ions a.s 
liaces of its former grandeur. It is a station on the line ot rail- 
way from Madras to Beypur. The most famous episode in its 
history is the capture and clefence of Arcot by ('li\e In the mid- 
dle ot the iSIh century, during the war between the rival claim- 
ants to (he throne of the Carnatic, Mohammed Ali and Chanda 
Sahib, the ICnglish supported the claims of the former and the 
French (hose of the latter. In order to divert the attention of 
Chanda Sahib from the siege of Trichinopoly, Clive attacked 
Arcot — ^which was garrisoned by a force of 1,100 — with a force of 
only 200 Europeans and 300 natives, and look the fortress without 
a struggle Chanda Sahib was obliged to detach a large force of 
10.000 men to recapture the city, and the pressure on the English 
garrison at Trichinopoly was remo\ed Arcot was afterwards 
captured by the French, but in 1760 was retaken after the baltle 
of Wanchwash. It was also t.iken by Hyder Ali when he ravaged 
Ihe Carnatic in 1780. and held by him for some lime. The town 
of Arcot, togethcT with (he w'hole of the ternloiy of the Carnatic, 
passed into the hands of the British in iSoi. 

T'he district of North Aicot is bounded on the north by (he 
district of ("hittore; on the cast by the district of Chinglepul ; on 
the south by the districts of South Auot and Salem; and on the 
west by the M>sore territory. The area of North Arcot is 4 954 
sqm , and (he population in 1921 wms 2,05^,594 The country is 
flat and uninteresting in the east and .south, but the west, along the 
foot ot Ihe eastern Ghats, as well as all the country nonhwardi; 
trorri Trivellam to Tripali and the Karkambadi J’ass, ls moun- 
tainous The western elc'vated jilalform is comparatively cool, 
being 2,oooll. above the level of the sea The hills are principally 
granite and .syenite, with little vegetation, but they abound in min- 
er.ds, espc'Cially copper and iron ores. The narrow valleys be- 
tween Ihe hills are very fertile and well watered at all seasons. The 
principal river is the Palar, which rises in Mysore and flows 
through North Arcot from west to cast, eventually falling into 
ihe .sea at Saclras Although a considerable stream in the rainy 
season, and often impassable, the heel is dry or nearly so durihg 
the rest of (he year. The largest towns arc Vellore (the district 
headquaiters), Tirupati (a great leligious centre ), and Walla jajiel 

The district of South Arcot is bounded on the north by the 
distncls ol North .\rcol and Chinglepul , on the cast by the French 
territory of Ponclu berry and the Bay of Bengal, on (he south 
by the British districts of Tanjore and Trichinopoly; and on (he 
west by the British district of Salem It contains an area of 4,207 
sqm , and its population in 1921 was 2.320,085. The country is 
low and sandy near the sea, and for the most part level till near 
the western border, where r.inges of hills form the boundary be- 
tween this and the neighbouring district of Salem Thc.se ranges 
are in some parts about 5,ooofl. high, with solitary hills scattered 
about the district The principal river is the Coleroon which 
forms the southern boundary of the district, separating it from 
Trichinopoly This iiver flows .strongly for most of the year, and 
two irrigating channels clLstribute its waters. Other rivers are the 
Vellar, I’ennar and Gadalum. A considerable proportion of land 
is irrigated from the rivers and from tanks. Manufacture and ex- 
port of native cloth have now been almost entirely superseded by 
the introduction of European piece goods The chief scaixirl of 
South Arcot is Cuddalore, dose to the site of Ft St David The 
princip.1l crops in both districts arc rice, millet, other food grains 
and ground nuts. 
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ARCTIC REGIONS, the term applied to the regions round 
the North Pole, covering the area (both ocean and lands) where 
the characteristic polar conditions of climate, etc, obtain The 
Arctic circle is drawn at 30' N , but this has no geographical 
value as a boundary. A more satisfactory delimitation is the area 
north of the limit of tree growth This embrates in addition to 
Greenland, Spitsbergen and other polar islands, the northern 
parts of the mainlands of Siberia, Alaska and Canada, the coasts 
of Labrador, the north of Iceland and a strip of the Arctic coast 
of Europe but the last, on other grounds, should be excluded. 

EXPLORATION OF ARCTIC REGIONS 

Ancient Ideas. — The ancients had no actual knowledge of the 
polar regions. By astronomical speculations the Greeks had come 
to the conclusion that north of the Arctic Circle there must be 
midnight sun at midsummer and no sun at midwinter The gen- 
eral view was that the iiolar regions, north and .south, belonged 
to the uninhabitable Irozeti zones, while according to a less scien- 
tific notion there was a happy region north of the north wind 
(Boreas), where the sun was .always shining and the Ilyjaerbo- 
reans led a peaceful life 

Pytheas. — The first traveller of history who probably ap- 
proached the Arctic Circle was the Greek Pytheas {q v ), from 
Massalia (Marseille), who about 325 uc made a voyage of dis- 
covery northwaids along the west loast ot Europe He visited 
Great Britain, the Orkneys, and prob.ibly also northern Norway, 
which he called Thule 

Irish Discovery of Iceland. — The Irish monk Dicuil, writing 
about 825, mentions the discovery by Irish monks of a group ot 
small i.slands (the kaeroes), and a greater island (Icehind), which 
he calls Thule The f.ict that Irish monks lived in Iceland before 
the Norsemen settled there m the gth century is verified by the 
Icelandic sagas 

Ottar. — ^In his translation of Orosius, King Alfred inserts the 
story of the Arctic voy.ige, told him by the Norwegian Ottar 
(Alfred calls him Uhthere), who about 870 rounded the North 
Cape, sailed eastwaids unci discovered the White .sea, where h»* 
reached the south coast of the Kola peninsula and the boundaiy 
of the land of the Biarmians (Beorm.is) After Ottar’s time many 
voyages, mostly ot hostile nature but also for trade purposes, 
were undeit.iken from Norway to the White sea. 

Eric the Red. — Atter having settled in Iceland in the end of 
the gth century, the Norsemen soon discovered Greenland and 
settled there. The first who is reported to have seen the coast 
of Greenland was Gunnbjorn Ulfsson, who on his way to Iceland 
was storm-driven westwards He came to some islands, after- 
wards called Gunnbjornskier, and saw a co.ust. but, without explor- 
ing the new land, he had evidently conlimiecl his way till he 
rea<,hed Iceland The real discoverer and explorer of GrcenLind 
was Eric the Red, who, with his father had settled in Iceland 
As he and his men h.id there been declared outlaws for having 
killed several people they h.id to leave Iceland for three year^, 
and he went westward to find the land which Gunnbjorn was re- 
ported to have seen I^e exfilored the west coast of Greenland 
for three years, probably about g82-g85 He then returned to 
Iceland, but founded the following year a colony in Greenland 
(q V ). Many colonists followed, and two Norse settlements were 
formed, viz., the Osterbyi’d (te , eastern settlement) on the south- 
eastern part of the Greenland west coast, between Cape Farewell 
and about 61® N lat , and the Vestcrby%d (ie,, western settle- 
ment) between 63“ and t)0° N lat The Norse settlers carried 
on their seal and whale-hunting still farther north along the west 
coast certainly as far as Upernivik and even visited the east coast. 

It IS reported by Adam of Bremen (about 1070) that the Nor- 
wegian king Harold ILaardraade (m the nth century) made an 
eiqjedition into the Arctic sea (probably northwards) in order 
to examine how far it extended, but we know nothing more about 
this voyage. 

The Icelandic annals report that a land called Svalbardi (cold 
side or coast) was discovered in 1104 The land was, according 
to the sagas, situated four days’ sailing from north-eastern Ice- 
land northwards in the Hajsbotn (1 e , the noithern termination of 


the sea, which was supposed to end as a bay). There can be little 
doubt that this land was Spitsbergen. 

On his way to Greenland from Norway in the year looo Leif 
Ericsson found America, certainly Labrador, and perhaps New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia Vinland the Good of the sagas may 
have referred to Nova Scotia, or it may have been a myth. A few 
years later Karlsevne is said to have sailed from Greenland to 
make a settlement in the land discovered by Leif. He found Hell- 
uland and Markland before reaching Vinland Hostilities with 
the inhabitants caused the settlers to return to Greenland in 
io66. The story is probably legendary. 

The Icelandic annals state that in 1347 a small Greenland ship 
which had sailed to Markland was afterwards storm-driven to Ice- 
land with 17 men. This is the last known voyage made by the 
Norsemen of Greenland which with certainty reached America. 

The discoveries of the old Norsemen extended over the north- 
ern seas from Novaya Zemlya in the east to Labrador and New- 
foundland in the west; they visited all Arctic lands in these 
regions, and explored the White sea, the Barents sea and the 
Greenland sea, Davis strait, and even some part of Baffin bay. 
They were the first navigators m history who willingly left the 
coasts and sailed across the open ocean, and they crossed the 
Atlantic between Norway and America, thereby being the real 
discoverers of this ocean, as well as the pioneers in oceanic navi- 
gation It is hardly an accident that the undertakings of England 
towards the w'est started from Bristol, where many Norwegians 
had settled, and which from the beginning of the 15th century 
had much trade with Iceland. 

Cabot. — John Cabot, sent out by the merchants of Bristol, re- 
discovered the American continent in 1407 He came to (^ape 
Breton and Nova Scotia, possibly the land that Leif Ericsson 
had discovered 500 years belore Of John Cabot’s expedition 
towards the west in 1408 nothing is known, not even whether 
he returned or not There is no reluible evidence to prove that 
John Cabot or his son Sebastian ever discovered Labrador, as 
has been generally believed 

The For'uguese Caspar Corte-Real probably rediscovered 
Greenland in 1500, and m 1501 Newfoundland 

Cabot’s and Corte-Real’s discoveries were followed by the de- 
velopment of the Newfoundland and Labrador fisheries, and a 
whole fleet of English, Portuguese, Ba.sque and Breton fishermen 
were soon met with in these waters, and they probably went along 
the Labrador coast northward as far as Hudson Strait, without 
having left any report of their discoveries. 

It is believed, on good grounds, that expeditions (combined 
English-Portuguese) were sent out to the newly discovered re- 
gions from Bristol in 1501 and 1502. It is unknown what their 
discoveries were, but they may possibly have sailed along the 
coast of Labrador 

It is possible that Sebastian Cabot made an Arctic expedition 
in 1508-09, in search of a short passage to China towards the 
north-west, and later, in 1521, King Henry VIII. made an attempt 
to persuade the merchants of London to support him in sending 
out an expedition, under Sebastian Cabot, to the north-western 
countries It is uncertain whether it ever started, but it is certain 
that it achieved nothing of importance. 

Early in the i6th century several expeditions, including that 
of J Rut (1527), tried to find a way to China through the Arctic 
seas, but no discoveries of importance are known to have been 
made in the Arctic regions 

Willoughby and Chancelor. — ^There are rumours that the 
Portuguese, as early as 1484, had sent out an expedition towards 
Novaya Zemlya in search of a north-east passage to India. The 
Genovese Paolo Centurione proposed to King Henry VIII. of 
England, in 1525, to make an expedition in search of such a 
passage to India north of Russia, and there is evidence to show 
that there had been much talk about an undertaking of this kind 
in England during the following period, as it was hoped that a 
new market might be found for English merchandise, especially 
cloth But it led to nothing until 1553, when Sebastian Cabot was 
one of the chief promoters. Three ships and 112 men under Sir 
Hugh Willoughby sailed from Ratcliffe on May 10 (20), 1553. 
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Richard Chancelor commanded one of the ships, which was sepa- 
rated from the two others in a gale off northern Norway on Aug. 
3 (13)- Willoughby, after having sighted land in various places, 
probably Kolguev Island, where they landed, the coast near the 
Pechora river and Kanin Nos, came on Sept. 14 (24) to a good 
harbour on the northern coast of the Kola Peninsula. Willoughby 
resolved to winter there, but he and all his men perished Chan- 
celor rounded the North Cape, to which he or his sailing-master, 
Stephen Borough, gave this name. He reached Vardohus, and fol- 
lowed the route of the Norsemen to the White sea and reached 
the Bay of St. Nicholas, with a monastery of this name, near the 
mouth of the Dvina river, where Archangel was built later. Chan- 
celor undertook a journey to Moscow, made arrangements for 
commercial intercourse with Russia, and returned next year with 
his ship, which was, however, plundered by the Flemings, but he 
reached London safely with a letter from the tsar In spite of the 
disaster of Willoughby and his men this expedition betame oi 
fundamental importance for the development of English trade 
Chancclor’s success and his so-called discovery of the passage to 
the White sea, which was well known to the Norwegian traders, 
proved to people in England the practical utility of polar voyages. 
It led to a charter being granted to the Muscovy Comiiany of 
Merchant Adventurers, and gave a fresh impulse to Arctic dis- 
covery Chancelor undertook a new expedition to the \Vhite sea 
and Moscow in 1555; on his way home in the following year 
he was wrecked on the coast of Scotland and ^perished. 

In 1556 Stephen Borough (Burrough), who had served with 
Chancelor, was sent out by the Muscovy Company to try to 
reach the river Ob, of which rumours haci been heard. Novaya 
Zemlya, Vaigach Island, and the Kara strait were discovered. In 
1580 the company fitted out two vessels under Arthur Pet and 
Charles Jackman, with orders to sail eastwards north of Russia 
and Asia to the lands of the emperor of Cathay (China). They 
penetrated through the Kara strait into the Kara sea; but met 
with much ice and were compelled to return Pet reached London 
on Dec 26, Jackman wintered with his ship in Norway and sailed 
thence in Feb , but was never heard of again 

About 1574 the Portuguese probably made an attempt to find 
the north-west passage under Vasqueanes Corte-Rcal. They 
reached “a great entrance,” which may have been Hudson strait, 
and they “pas.sed above twentic leagues” into it, “without all im- 
pediment of ice,” “but their victailes faylmg them, . . . they 
returned backe agaync with ioy.” 

Frobisher^ — opening of a profitable tratlc with Russia, via 
the White sea, inspired new life in the undertakings of England 
on the sea, at the same time the power of the Hanseatic mer- 
chants, called the Easterlings, was much reduced It was there- 
fore only natural that the plan of seeking a north-west passage 
to China and India should again come to the front in England. 
Sir Martin Frobisher opened that long series of expeditions all of 
which during 300 years were sent from England in search of the 
north-west passage. After having attempted in vain for 15 years 
to find support for his enterprise, he at last obtained assistance 
from Ambrose Dudley, earl of Warwick, and through him the 
interest of Queen Elizabeth was also secured. The Muscovy Com- 
pany was now obliged to give a licence for the voyage in 1574, 
and the necessary money was found by London merchants. 
Frobisher sailed, on June 7, 1576, from Deptford with two small 
vessels of 20 and 25 tons, called the “Gabriel” and “Michael,” 
and a small pinnace of 10 tons. On July 8 they lost sight of the 
pinnace, which was seen no more. On July ii they sighted a high, 
rugged land, but could not approach it for ice. This was the 
east coast of Greenland, but, misled by his charts, Frobisher as- 
sumed it to be the fictitious Frisland, which was the fabrication 
of a Venetian, Niccolo Zeno, who in 1558 published a spurious 
narrative and map (which he pretended to have found) as the 
work of an ancestor and his brother in the 14th century. The 
Zeno map was chiefly fabricated on the basis of a map by the 
Swede Olaus Magnus of 1537 and the map by the Dane Claudias 
Clavus of the 15th century. It was accepted at the time as a 
work of high authority, and its fictitious names and islands con- 
tinued to appear on subsequent maps for at least a century,* and 


have puzzled both geographer', at home and explorers in the field. 
The.se islands had also been introduced on the charts of Mercator 
of 1560 and of Ortelius of 1570, which were probably used by 
Frobisher Evidently frightencci by the sight of the great quanti- 
ties of ice off the Greenland coast, one ship, the “Mnhael” left 
him secretly, “and retourned home wyth greatc reporte that he 
was cast awayc ” Frobisher continued his voyage towards the 
north-west in the “Gabriel” alone On July 2g (Aug 8) he sighted 
high land which he called Queen Eliza bet h’.s Foreland This was 
the southern part of Baffin Island (Resolution Island) in about 
62“ N. lat. He entered an inlet which he considered to be the 
strait of the north-west passage, and he gave it his own name (it 
IS now Frobisher bay or Baffin island). The land was called 
“Meta Incognita ” Frobisher was not well prepared for going 
much farther, and after his boat with five men had disappeared 
he returned home, where, unfortunately, some “gold-finders” in 
London took it into their heads that a piece of dark heavy stone 
brought back contained gold ore. This caused great excitement; 
it was now considered much more important to collect this 
precious ore than to find the north-west passage, and much larger 
e.\peditions were sent out in the two following years. As many 
as 1=; vessels formeil the third expedition of 1578, and it was the 
intention to form a colony with 100 men in the gold land, but 
this scheme wa.s given up. Frobisher came into Hudson strait, 
which was at first thought to be Frobi'^hcr strait and therefore 
called Mistaken strait There was an open sea towards the west, 
and Frobisher was certain that he could sail through to the 
“Mare del Sur” (Pacific Ocean) and “Kalhaya,” but his first 
goal was the “gold mines,” and the vessels returned home with 
full loads of the ore One of them, a buss (small ship) called the 
“Emmanuel,” rcpoiterl that on her voyage home .she had first 
sighted Frisland on Sept 8 (uS), but four days later she had 
.sighted another land m the Atlantic and sailed along it till the 
following day; they reckoned its southc'rn end to be in about 
57V° N lat. This land .soon found its place on maps and charts 
south-west of Iceland under the name of Buss isl.ind, and as it 
was never seen again it was alter 1745 called “the sunlcen land 
of Buss ” The expl mat ion is th.it, misled by the maps, Frobisher 
assumed Greenland to be hnsland of the Zeno map and Baffin 
island was afterwards assumed to be the cast coast of Greenland. 
When the buss on her way home sighted Greenland in about 62® 
N , she therefore thought it to be Frisland, but when she four 
days later again sighted land near C.qie Farewell and her dead 
reckoning probably hail earned her .ihout two degrees too far 
south, she naturally considered (his to be a new land, which 
puzzled geographers and navigators for centuries Owing to a 
similar mist.ike, not by Frobisher, but by later cartographers and 
especially by DaMs, it was aftei wards as'^umed that Frobisher 
strait (and also Mistaken strait) was not in Baffin Island but on 
the east coast of Greenland, where they remained on the maps 
till the 18th century. 

Davis. — ^John J.)avi.s, who made the next attemyit to discover 
a north-west passage, was one of the most scientific seamen of 
that age. Sailing from Dartmouth on June 7 (17), 1585, with two 
ships, he sighted on July ao (30) “the most deformed, rocky and 
mountainous land, that ever he saw*e.” He named it the Land 
of Desolation, although he understood that he had rediscovered 
“the shore which in ancient lime was called Greenland.” It was 
its east coast. He \iMtecl the west coast, where Frobisher had 
also landed mistaking it for Frisland. Davis anchored in a place 
called Gilbert's sound in 64® 10' (near the present Danish settle- 
ment of Godthaab) and had much intercourse with the Eskimo. 
He then, crossing the strait which bears his name, traced a por- 
tion of its western .shore southwards from about 00° 40' N. lat 
and came into CumberUind sound, which he thought to be the 
strait of the north-west passage, but returned home on account 
of contrary winds. In his second voyage (with four .ships) Davis 
(raced (he western shore of Da\’is strait still farther .southwards, 
and sailed along the coast of Labr.idor. In his third voyage (with 
three bhiyis) in 15S7 he advanced far up his own strait along the 
west coast of Greenland and reached a lofty granite island in 
72® 41' N. lat., which he named Hope Sanderson. He met with 
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icc in the sea west of this plate, but reportod that there was not 
“any ycc towards the north, but a great sea, free, large, very salt 
and blew, and of an unsearcheable depth “ By contrary winds 
however, he was prevented from sailing in that direction He 
sailed into Cumberland sound, but now found that there was no 
passage He also passed on his way southwards the entrance to 
Frobisher strait, which he named Lumley inlet, and Hudson 
strait, without understanding the importance of the latter The 
result of Davis’s discoveries are shown on the Molyneux globe, 
which is now in the library of the Middle Temple; they are also 
shown on the “new map’’ in Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations 
(1598-1600). 

Dutch Exploration. — As early as 1565 Dutch merthants 
formed a settlement in Kola, and in 1578 two Dutch ships an- 
chored in the mouth of the river Dvina, and a Dutch settlement 
was established where Archangel was built a few >ears later. 
The leading man in these undertakings was Olivier Biunel, who is 
thus the founder of the While .sea tr.ide of the Dutth; he was 
also their first Arctic navigator He had travelled both overland 
and along the coast to Siberia and leached the river Ob, he had 
also visited Kostin Shar on Nova>a Zemlya He propounded 
plans for the discovery of the north-east passage to China, and 
probably started with one .ship in 158’, on the first Arctic evi^edi- 
tion which left the Netherlands Little is known of its fate ex- 
cept that it ended unsuccesslully with the wreck of the ship in 
the shallow Pechora bay, possibly after a vain attempt to pene- 
trate through the Vugor strait into the Kara .sea. 

The Dutch, however, had begun to see the importance of a 
northern route to China and India, especially as the routes 
through the southern seas were jealously guarded by the Span- 
iards and Portuguese, and after 1584 all trade with I’ortugal, 
where the Dutih got Indian goods, was forbidden By Brunei's 
efforts their attention had been directed towards the north-east 
passage, but it was not until 1594 that a new expedition was sent 
out, one of the jiromoters being Peter Plancius, the learned cos- 
mographer of Amsterdam Four ships sailed from Huysdunen on 
June 5, i5ot Two of these ships were under the command of 
Willem Barents, who sighted Novava Zemlya, north of Matochkin 
Shar, on July 4; and from that date until Aug i (11), Barents 
discovered the whole western coast as far as the Great Ice cape, 
the latitude of which he, with his admirable accuracy, determined 
to be 77* N Having reached the Orange islands, he deu'ded to 
leturn The two other ships under the command of Cornelis Nay 
had discovered the ^'ug()r strait, through which they .sailed into 
the Kara sea on Aug 1(11) They reached the w'est coast of 
Yamal; finding the sea ojien, they thought they had found a free 
passage to Japan and China, and returned home on Aug ii (’i) 

A new expedition the following year, 1 505, with seven ships under 
the command of Cornells Nay and W illem Barents merely made 
several unsuccesstul attempts to enter the Kara sea through the 
Yugor strait The third e.xpedition was more important Two 
ve,ssels sailed from Amsterdam on May 10 (:o), 15(10, under the 
lommand of Jacob van Heemskerck and Cornelis/oon Rijp 
Barents accompanied Heemskerck as pilot, and Gerrit de Veer, 
the historian ot the voyage, was on board as mate They sailed 
northwards, and on June 0 (ki) discovered Bear island Con- 
tinuing on the same course they sighted a mountainous snow-cov- 
ered land in about So° N lal , soon afterwards being .stopped by 
pack icc This important cliscovTry was named .Spitsbergen, and 
w'as believed to be a part of (Greenland Arriving at Bear island 
again on July t, Rijp parted com})any, while Heemskerck and 
B.irents proceeded eastward, intending to pass round the northern 
end of Novaya Zemlya On Aug 20 (Sept 5) they re.uhed Icc 
Haven, after rounding the northern extremity of the land Here 
they wintered in a house built out of driftwood and planks and in 
the spring made their way in boats to the Lapland coast; but 
Barents died during the voyage. This was the first time that an 
Arctic winter was successfully faced The voyages of Barents 
stand in the first rank among the polar enterprises of the i6th 
century. 

The English enterprises were continued by the Muscovy Com- 
jiany, and liy associations of merchants of London; and c'cn the 
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East India Company .sent an expedition under Capt. Way- 
mouth in 1602 to seek for a passage by the opening seen by 
Davis, but it had no success. 

Hudson. — ^The best servant of the Muscovy Company in the 
work of polar discovery was Henry Hudson. His first voyage 
was undertaken in 1607, when he discovered the most northern 
known point of the east coast of Greenland in 73® 30' N (Hold 
with Hope), and examint'd the ice between Greenland and Spits- 
bergen, probably reaching Hakluyt’s headland in 79° 50' N. On his 
way home he discovered the island now called Jan Mayen, which 
he named “Hud.son’s Tutches ’’ In his second expedition, during 
the season of 1608, Hudson examined the edge of the ice between 
.Spit.sbergen and Novaya Zemlya In his third voyage he was 
employed by the Dutch East India Company; he again ap- 
proached NovMya Zemlya, but was compelled to return west- 
W'ards, and he explored the coasts of North America, discover- 
ing the Hudson river In 1610 he entered Hudson strait, and 
discovered the great hay w'hich bears and immortalizes his 
name. He was obliged to winter there, undergoing no small 
hardships On his way home his trew mutinied and set him, his 
little son and .some .sick men. adrift in a boat, and the explorer 
ix'rished in the seas he had opened up 

The voyages of Hud.son led immediately to the Spitsbergen 
whale fishery English and Dutch whalers in the 17th century 
added much to the knowledge of Spitsbergen. Poole, Fotherby, 
Marmaduke, Edge and ('arolus were noteworthy 

Meanwhile, the merchant adventurers of London continued to 
push forward the western discovery .Sir Thomas Button, with 
the “Resolution” and “Discovery,” in 1612 entered Hudson bay, 
crossed to its western shore, and wintered at the mouth of a 
river in 57® 10' N. which was named Nelson river after the 
master of the ship, who dic'd there Next year Button explored 
the shore of Southampton Island a<- far as 65'' N An expedition 
under Captain (iibbons despatched m 1014 to Hudson bay was 
a failure: but in 1615 Robert H>lot and William Baffin in the 
“Discovery” examined the coasts of Hudson strait and to the 
north of Hudson bay. In 1016 Bylot and Baffin again set out 
in the “Discovery.” .Sailing up Davis strait they passed that 
navigator’s farthest point at Sanderson’s Hope, and sailed round 
Baffin bay Baftin named the most northern opening Smith 
sound, after the first governor of the East India Company, and 
the promoter of the voyage. Sir Thomas Smith Lancaster sound 
.ind Jones sound were named after other promoters The fame 
of Battin mainly rests upon the discovery of a grcvit channel 
extending north from D.ivis strait; but it was unjustly dimmed 
for many years, owing to the omission of Purchas to publish 
the navigafoi's tabulated journal and map in his great collection 
of voy.ages It was 200 years before a new expedition sailed 
north through Baftin bay In i6iq Denmark sent out an expe- 
dition, under the command of Jens Munk, m search of the north- 
west passage, with two ships and 64 men. They reached the 
west coast of Hud.son bay, where they wintered ncai Chuichill 
river, but ail died with the exception of one man, a boy, and 
Munk himself, who managed to sail hcmie in the smallest .ship. 

In 1031 two expeditions were despatched, one by the mer- 
chants of London, the other by those of Bristol In the Lon- 
don ship “Charles” Luke Fox explored the western side of Hud- 
son bay as far as the place called “Sir Thomas Roe’s Welcome.” 
In Aug he encountered Capt. Jamtxs and the Bristol ship “Maria” 
in the middle of Hudson b.iy, and went north until he reached 
“North-west Fox his farthest,” in 66° 47' N Capt. James had 
to winter off Charlton Island, in James bay, the southern extreme 
of Hudson bay, and did not return until October 1632. 

Hudson’s Bay Company^The Hudson’s Bay Company was 
incorporated in 1670, and Prince Rupert sent out Zachariah Gil- 
lan, who wintered at Rupert river. A voyage undertaken in 1719 
by J Knight, nearly 80 years old, who had been appointed gov- 
ernor of the factory at Nelson river, was unfortunate, as his two 
ships were lost and the crews perished. A naval expedition under 
Capt C. Middleton in 1742 discovered Wager river and Repulse 
bay In 1746 Capt. W. Moor explored the Wager inlet. Later 
in the century the Hudson’s Bay Company’s servants made some 
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important land Journeys. From 1709 to 1772 Samuel Heame 
descended the Coppermine nver to the sea; and in 1780 Alex- 
ander Mackenzie of the North Western Company discovered the 
mouth of the Mackenzie river. 

The countrymen of Barents vied with the countrymen of Hud- 
son in the whaling which annually brought fleets of ships to the 
Spitsbergen seas during the 17th and 18th centuries Capt. 
Vlamingh, in 1604, advanced as far round the northern end of 
Novaya Zemlya as the winter quarters of Barents. In 1071 
Frederick Martens, a German surgeon, visited Spitsbergen, and 
wrote the best account of its physical features and natural his- 
tory that existed previous to the time of Scorcsby. In 1 707 Capt. 
Cornelis Gibes saw land to the east of Spitsbergen in 80" N , 
which has since been known as Gilies Land. The Dutch geo- 
graphical knowledge of Spitsbergen was embodied in the famous 
chart of Van Keulen (edited by Gilies and Rep), (c. 1710). The 
Dutch whale fi.shery continued to flourish until the French Revo- 
lution, and formed a splendid nursery for training the seamen 
of the Netherlands. 

The most flourishing period of the British fishery in the Spits- 
bergen and Greenland seas was from 1752 to 1820. In order to 
encourage discovery ^5,000 was offered in 1776 to the first ship 
that should sail beyond the Sgth parallel (i6 Geo III r 6) 
Among the numerous daring and able whaling captains, William 
Scoresby takes the first rank, alike as a successful whaler and 
a scientific observer. His admirable Account of the Arctic Regwns 
is still a standard work. In 1806 he succeeded in advancing his 
ship “Resolution” as far north as 81° 12' 42". In 1822 he forced 
his way through the ice on the east coast of Greenland, and sur- 
veyed that coast from 75° down to 60® N 

The Rus.sians, after the acquisition of Siberia, succeeded in 
gradually exploring the whole of the northern shores of that vast 
region In 1048 a Cossack named Simon Dezhneff equipi)ed a 
boat expedition in the river Kohma, passed through the strait 
since named after Bering, and reached the Gulf of Anadir In 
1 738 a voyage was made by two Rus.sian otficers from Archangel 
to the mouths of the Ob and the Yenisei. In 1735 Lieut. T 
Chelyuskin got as far as 77® 25' N near the cape which bears 
his name, and in 1743 he rounded that mo.st northern point of 
Siberia in sledges, in 77® 43' N. Captain Vitus Bering, a Dane, 
was appointed by Peter the Great to command an expedition m 
1725 Two vessels were built at Okhotsk, and in July 1728 Ber- 
ing ascertained the existence of a strait between Asia and America 
In 1740 Bering sailed from Okhotsk in the “St. Paul,” with 
G W Stcller on board as naturalist. Their object was to dis- 
cover the American side of the strait, and they sighted the peak 
named by Bering Mt St. Elias The Aleutian islands were also 
explored, but the ship was wrecked on an island named after 
the ill-fated discoverer. Bering died there on Dec. 8, 1741. 

Thirty years after the death of Bering a Russian merchant 
named Lyakhov discovered the New Siberian or Lyakhov islands 
These islands were more fully explored by an officer named 
Hedenstrom m 1809, and seekers for fossil ivory annually re- 
sorted to them. 

From 1773 onwards to the end of the 19th century the objects 
of polar exploration were mainly the acquisition of knowledge in 
various branches of science. It was on these grounds that Daines 
Barrington and the Royal Society induced the British Govern- 
ment to undertake Arctic exploration once more. The result 
was that two vessels, the “Racehorse” and “C'arcass,” were com- 
missioned, under Capt. J. C Phipps. The expedition .sailed on 
June 2, 1773. ‘ind was stopjied by the ice to the north of Hakluyt 
headland, the north-western point of Spitsbergen Phipps reached 
the Seven Islands and discovered Walden island His highest 
latitude was 80° 48' N Five years afterwards James Cook re- 
ceived instructions to proceed northward from Kamchatka and 
search for a north-east or north-west passage from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic. His ships, the “Resolution” and “Discovery,” 
arrived at the edge of the ice, after passing Bering strait, in 
70® 41' N. The farthest point seen on the American side was 
named Icy Cape, and on the Asiatic side Cape North. 

The wars following the French Revolution put an end to voy- 
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ages of discovery till, after the peace of 1815, north polar research 
found a powerful and indefatigable advocate in Sir John Barrow. 
Through his influence a measure for promoting polar discovery 
became law in 1818 (58 Geo III c 20), by which a reward 
of £20.000 was offered for making the north-west passage, and 
of £5,000 for reaching 89° N , while the commissioners of longi- 
tude were empowered to award proportionate sums to those who 
might achieve certain portions of such discoveries In 1817 Bar- 
row obtained .sanction for the despatch of two expeditions, one 
to attempt discoveries by way of Spit*^bergen and the other by 
Baffin bay. The vessels for the Spitsbergen route, the “Dorothea” 
and “Trent,” were commanded by Capt. D Buchan and Lieut 
J Franklin, and sailed in April 1818. Driven into the pack, both 
vessels were severely nipped, and had to return to England. The 
other expedition, consisting of the “Isabella” and “Alexander,” 
commanded by Capt. J Ross and Lieut, E Parry, followed in 
the wake of Baffin's voyage of 1616, The voyage vindicated 
Baffin’s accuracy as a discoverer and showed the way to a lucra- 
tive fishery in the “North Water” of Baffin bay, which continued 
to be frequented by a fleet of whalers every year. Ross thought 
that the inlets reported by Baffin were merely bays, while the 
opinion of his second in command was that a wide opening to 
(he westward existed through the Lancaster sound of Baffin 

Parry and Franklin. — Parry was selected to command a 
new exi^edition in the following year. His two vessels, the “Hecla” 
and “Gni^er,” passed through Lancaster sound, the continuation 
of which was named Barrow strait, and advanced westward. He 
was stopped by the impenetrable polar pack and obliged to win- 
ter in a harbour on the south coast of Melville island Parry’s 
scientific results were valuable. The vessels returned in Oct. 
1820, and a fresh expedition in the “F'ury” and “Hecla,” again 
under the command of Parry, .sailed on May 8, 1821, and passed 
their first winter on the coast of Melville peninsula in 66° n' N. 
btill persevering. Parry passed his second winter among the 
Eskimo at Igloolik in 69° 20' N , and discovered Fury and Hecla 
strait. The exijedition returned in the autumn of 1823. Mean- 
time Franklin had been employed in attempts to reach by land 
the northern shores of America, hitherto only touched at two 
points by Hearne and Mackenzie. Franklin went out in 1819, 
with Dr. John Richardson, George Back and Robert Hood They 
landed at York factory, and proceeded to the Great Slave lake. 
The following summer they descended the Coppermine river, 
and traced the coast from its mouth ssom. eastward to Cape 
Turnagain in 109® 25' W. 

It was thought desirable that an attempt should be made to 
connect the Cape Turnagain of Franklin with the discoveries 
made by Parry during his second voyage. In 1824 three com- 
bined attempts were organized While Parry again entered by 
Lancaster sound and pushed down Prince Regent inlet, Capt 
Beechey was to enter Bering strait, and Franklin was to make a 
second journey by land to the shores of Arctic America. Parry 
was unfortunate, but Beechey entered Bering strait in the 
“Blossom” in Aug. 1826, and extended knowledge as far as Point 
Barrow in 71° 23' 30" N lat. Franklin, in 1825-26, descended 
the Mackenzie river to its mouth, and explored the coast for 
374m. to the westward; while Dr. Richardson discovered the 
shore between the mouths of the Mackenzie and Coppermine, 
and sighted land to the northward, named by him Wollaston 
Land, the dividing channel being called Union and Dolphin strait. 
They returned in the autumn of 1826. 

W’ork was also being done in the Spitsbergen and Barents seas. 
From 1821 to 1824 the Russian Capt. Lutke was surveying the 
west coast of Novaya Zemlya as far as Cape Nassau In May 
1823 the “Griper,” under Capt. D. Clavering, conveyed Capt E 
Sabine north to make pendulum observations. Clavering pushed 
through the ice in 75® 30' N., and reached the east coast of 
Greenland, where observations were taken on Pendulum island. 
He charted the coast-line from 76® to 72® N 

In 1827 Parry attempted to reach the pole from the north coast 
of Spitsbergen by means of sledge-boats (see Parry) The 
est latitude reached was 82® 45' N , and the attempt 
vered in until it was found that the ice as a whole 
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to the south more rapidly than it was possible to travel over it 
to the north. 

In 1829 Capt. W. A, Graah of the Danish navy rounded Cape 
Farewell in boats. He advanced as far as 65° 16' N. on the east 
coast, where he was stopped by ice. He wintered in 63° 22' 
N., and returned to the west side of Greenland in 1830. 

In the year 1829 Capt J. Ross, with his nephew J C Ross, 
having been furnished with funds by Felix Booth, undertook an 
expedition in the “Victory ” Ross proceeded down Prince Regent 
inlet to the Gulf of Boothia, and wintered on the eastern side 
of a land named by him Boothia Felix J. C. Ross crossed the 
land and discovered the position of the north magnetic pole on the 
western side of it, on June i, 1S31. He also discovered a land 
to the westward which he named King William Land, and the 
northern shore of which he examined The Rosses, unable to 
get their little vessel out of its winter <iuarters, passed three 
winters there, and then fell back on the stores at Fury Beach, 
where they passed their fourth winter, 1832-33. Eventually they 
were picked up by a whaler in Barrow strait, and brought home. 
Great anxiety was naturally felt at their prolonged absence, and 
in 1833 Sir George Back, with Dr R King, set out by land in 
search of the missing explorers They left Fort Reliance on June 
7, 1834, and descended the Backs (Great Fish) nver for 530m. 
In 1836 Back was sent, at the suggestion of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, to proceed to Repulse bay in the “Terror,” and then 
to cross an assumed isthmus and examine the coastline thence 
to the mouth of the Backs river; but the ship was obliged to win- 
ter in the drifting pack, and was brought home in a sinking con- 
dition. 

The tracing of the polar shores of America was completed 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company's servants. In June 1837 Thomas 
Simpson and P. W. Dease left Chipewyan, reached the mouth 
of the Mackenzie, and connected that position with Point Barrow, 
which had been discovered by the "Blossom” in 1826 In 1839 
Simpson passed Cape Turnagain of Franklin, tracing the coast 
eastward so as to connect with Back's work at the mouth of Backs 
river. He landed at Montreal island, and then advanced east- 
ward as far as Castor and Pollux river. On his return he trav- 
elled along the south shore of the King William island. Little 
remained to do in order to complete the delineation of the north- 
ern shores of the American continent, and this task was entrusted 
to Dr J. Rae, a Hudson's Bay factor, in 1840. He went in boats 
to Repulse bay, where he wintered in a stone hut nearly on the 
Arctic circle, and there he and his six Orkney men maintained 
themselves on the deer they shot. During the spring of 1847 
Dr Rae explored on foot the shores of a great gulf having 
700m of coast-line He thus connected the work of Parry, at 
the mouth of Fury and Hecla strait, with the work of Ross on 
the coast of Boothia, proving that Boothia was part of the 
American continent 

While British explorers were thus working hard to solve some 
of the geographical problems relating to Arctic America, the 
Russians were similarly engaged in Siberia. In 1821 P. F. Anjou 
made a complete survey of the New Siberian islands, and came 
to the conclusion that it was not possible to advance far from 
them in a northerly direction, owing to the thinness of the ice 
and to open water existing within 20 or 30m Baron Wrangel in 
1820-23 explored the coast between Cape Shelagski and the 
Kolima, making attempts to extend his journeys to some dis- 
tance from the land, but he was always stopped by thin ice In 
1843 A. T. Micldendorf exiilored the region around Cape Chel- 
yuskin The whole Arctic shore of Siberia had now been explored 
and delineated, but no vessel had yet rounded the extreme north- 
ern point 

The Franklin Expedition.— The success of Sir J. Ross’s 
Antarctic expedition and the completion of the northern coast- 
line of America by the Hudson's Bay Company’s servants gave 
rise in 1845 to a fresh attempt to make the passage from Lan- 
caster sound to Bering strait. The story of the unhappy expedi- 
tion of Sir John Franklin, in the "Erebus” and “Terror,” is told 
under Franklin; but some geographical details may be given 
here. On leaving the winter quarters at Bcechey island in 1846 


Franklin found a channel leading south, along the west of North 
Somerset discovered by Parry in i8ig. If he could reach the 
channel along the Canadian coast, he knew that he would be able 
to make his way to Bering strait. This channel, now called Peel 
sound, pointed directly to the south. He sailed down it towards 
King William island, with land on both sides. But directly the 
southern point of Prince of Wales island was passed and no 
longer .shielded the channel, the great ice stream from the west 
was encountered and found impassable. Progress might have 
been made by rounding the eastern side of King William island, 
but its insularity was then unknown. 

It was not until 1848 that anxiety began to be felt about the 
Franklin expedition In the spring of that year Sir J. Ross 
was sent with the “Enterprise” and “Investigator,” by way of 
Lancaster sound. He made a long sledge journey with Leopold 
M'Clintock .along the northern and western coasts of the North 
Somerset, but found nothing 

On the return of the Ross expedition without any tidings, the 
country became thoroughly alarmed. An extensive plan of search 
was organized — the “Enterprise” and “Investigator” under Cap- 
tains R. Collinson and R. M’Clure proceeding by Bering strait, 
while the “Assistance’’ and “Resolute,” with two steam tenders, 
the “Pioneer” and “Intrepid,” sailed on May 3, 1850, to renew 
the search by Barrow strait, under Capt. Horatio Austin. Two 
brigs, the “Lady Franklin” and “Sophia,” under William Penny, 
an able whaling captain, were sent by the same route He 
had with him Dr. A Sutherland, a naturalist, who did much 
valuable scientific work Austin and Penny entered Barrow strait, 
and Franklin’s winter quarters of 1845-46 were discovered at 
Bcechey i.sland; but there was no record of any kind indicating 
the direction taken by the ships Austin’s expedition wintered 
(1850-51) in the pack oft Griffith island, and Penny found ref- 
uge in a harbour on the south coast of Cornwallis island Penny 
undertook the search by Wellington channel M’Clintock, who 
was with Austin, advanced to Melville island, marching over 
770m. in 81 days; Captains E Ommanney and S. Osborn pressed 
southward and discovered Prince of Wales island W. H. Brown 
examined the western shore of Peel sound. The search was 
exhaustive; but, except the winter quarters at Beechey island, 
no record was discovered. Austin also examined the entrance of 
Jones sound on his way home, and returned to England in the 
autumn of 1851. This was a thoroughly well conducted expe- 
dition, especially as regards the slcdge-travclling, which M’Clin- 
tock brought to great perfection. 

In 1851 the “Prince Albert” schooner was sent out by Lady 
Franklin, under Capt. 'W. Kennedy, with Lieut J. Bellot of the 
French navy as .second. They wintered on the east coast of 
North Somerset, and in the spring of 1852 Bellot, in the course 
of a long sledging journey, discovered Bellot strait, thus prov- 
ing that the Boothia coast facing the strait was the northern 
extremity of the continent of America. 

The “Enterprise” and “Investigator” sailed from England in 
Jan 1850, but accidentally parted company before they reached 
Bering strait. On May 6, 1851, the “Enterprise” passed the strait, 
and rounded Point Barrow on the 2Sth. Collinson then made 
his way up the narrow Prince of Wales strait, and reached 
Princess Royal islands, where M’Clure had been the previous 
year Returning southwards, the “Enterprise” wintered in a sound 
in Prince Albert Land in 71° 35' N. and 117° 35' W. In the 
spring of 1852 sledge parties explored the strait and one reached 
Melville island. In Sept. 1852 the ship was free, and Collinson 
pressed eastward along the coast of Canada, reaching Cambridge 
bay (ids'* W.), where the second winter was passed. In the 
spring he examined the shores of Victoria Land as far as 70° 26' 
N and 100° 45' W., here he was within a few miles of Point 
Victory, where the fate of Franklin would have been ascertained. 
The “Enterprise” again put to sea on Aug. 5, 1853, and returned 
westward along the Canadian coast, until she was stopped by 
ice and obliged to pass a third winter at Camden bay, in 145® 29' 
W. In 1854 Collinson brought the “Enterprise” back to England, 
Meanwhile M’Clure, in the “Investigator,” had passed the win- 
ter of 1850-51 at the Princess Royal islands, only 30m. from 
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Barrow strait In Oct. M’Clure ascended a hill whence he could lock prosecuted an exhaustive search over part of the west coast 
sec the frozen surface of Barrow strait, but it was impossible to of Boothia, the whole of the shores of King William island and 
reach it on account of heavy ice; so, as soon as he was free m the mouth of Backs river, and Allen Young completed the dis- 
1851, M’Clure turned southwards, round the southern extreme covery of the southern side of Prince of Wales island, 
of Banks island, and forced a passage to the northward He The catastrophe of Sir John Franklin’s expedition led to 
at length reached a bay on the northern shore of Banks island, 7,000m. of coast-line being discovered, and to a vast extent of 
which he named the Bay of God’s Mercy. Here the “Investi- unknown country being explored, securing very con.siderable 
gator” remained, never to move again. After the w’inter of additions to geographical knowledge. 

1851—52 M’Clure made a journey acro.ss the ice to Melville The American nation was tirsl led to take an interest in polar 
island. In the spring of 1853 M’Cluie was preparing to aban- research through .sympathy tor Franklin and his companions 
don the ship with all hands, and attempt, like Franklin’s crews, Henry Grinnell of New York sent out in 1850 the “Advance” and 
to icacl^ the Canadian coast; but succour arrived in time, “Rescue,” to aid in the search. They reached Beechey island 

The .Hudson’s Bay Company continued the search for Frank- and assisted in the examination of Franklins winter quarters, 
lin In 1848 Sir John Richardson and Dr Rae examined the but returned without wintering In 1853 Dr E. K Kane, who 
Canadian coast from the mouth of the Mackenzie to that of had been with the last expedition, undertook to lead an American 
the Coppermine. In 1840 and 1850 Rae continued the search, expedition up Smith sound. The “.Advance” was stopped by ice 
and by a long sledge journey in the spring of 1851, and a boat in 78° 45^ N. only 17m from the entrance Kane named his 
voyage in the summer, he examined and mapped the shores of winter quarters Van Rensselaer harbour A great glacier was 
Wollaston and Victoria Lands, which were afterwards explored discovered with a sea face 45m. long and named the Humboldt 
by Capt Collinson in the “Enterprise ” glacier. Morton crossed the foot of this glacier, and reached a 

In 1852 the British government resolved to despatch another point of land beyond named Cape Constitution Scurvy attacked 
expedition by Lancaster sound Sir E Belcher commanded the the whole party during the second winter In May 1855 Kane 
“Assistance,” and S Osboin the ‘‘Pioneer ” Belcher went up abandoned the brig, and reached the Danish .settlement of Uper- 
Wellington Channel where he spent two winters S Osborn and nivik on Aug 5 

Com G. H Richards made sledge journeys to Melville island. In July 1800 Dr I I Hayes, who had served with Kane, sailed 
and thus discovered the northern side of the Parry group Capt from Boston tor Smith sound, in the schooner “United States ” 

H. Kelletl received command of the “Resolute,” with M’Clintock His object was to follow up the line of research opened by Dr. 
in the “Intrepid ” George S Nares, leader of the future expedi- Kane. He wintered at Port Foulke, m 78" 17' N , but achieved 
tion of 1874-75, was also on board the “Resolute ” Kellett passed nothing of importance, and his narrative is not to be depended on 
the winter of 1852-53 at Melville island. During the autumn The American, Charles Hall, m his first journey (1800-62), 
G F Mecham discovered M’Clure’s record, and the position of discovered remains of a stone house which Sir Martin Frobisher 
the ‘“Investigator” was thus ascertained Lieut P T Pirn made built on the Countess of Warwick island in 1578 In his second 
his way to this point early in the following spring, and the expedition (1804-60) Hall reached the line of the retreat of 
officers and crew of the "Investigator,” led by M’CJure, arrived the Franklin survivors, at Todd's island and Petfer river, on the 
safely on boaid the “Resolute’’ on June 17, 1853 They reached south coast of King William island Finally, in 1871 he took 
England in the following year, having not only discovered but the “Polaris” for 250m up Smith sound through Kane basin to 
traversed a north-west passage, though not in the same ship Robeson channel and wintered in Thank God harbour, 81” 38' N , 
and partly by travelling over ice For this great feat M’Clure and here Hall died 

received the honour of knighthood, and a reward of Xroooo was Norwegian and Swedish Explorers. — ^I'he Spitsbergen seas 

voted to himself, the other officers, and the crew Collinson also were explored during last century by Norwegian fishermen as 

discovered another N W. passage well as by Swedish and German expeditions and by British yachts- 

The travelling parties of Kellett ’s expedition, led by M’Cliii- men In 1827 the Norwegian geologist M Keilhau made an expe- 
tock, Mecham and Vesey Fiamilton, completed the discovery of dition to Bear island and Spitsbergen. In 1863 E Carl.scn cir- 
the north and west of Melville island, and the whole outline of cumnavigated the Spitsbergen group for the first time in the 
Prince Patrick island, farther west M’Clintock was away from sloop “Jan Mayen” In 1804 S Tobiesen sailed round North- 
the ship with his sledge parly tor 105 days, and travelled over East Land In 1872 J Altmann and Nils Johnsen visited Edge’s 

I, 328m Mecham was away 04 days, and travelled over 1,163m W’lche’s Land In i86q Carlsen crossed the Kara sea and reached 

S Osborn, in 1853, was away 07 days, and travelled over 935m. the mouth of the Ob. In 1870 E H. Johannesen circumnavigated 
The “Resolute” was obliged to winter in the park in 1853-54, Novaya Zemlya In 1871 Carlsen succeeded in reaching the win- 
and in the spring of 1854 Mecham made a remarkable journey of ter quarters of Barents in Ice Haven, Novaya Zemlya, the first 
1,330m in 70 days in the hope of obtaining news of Capt Collin- visitor since 1597, an interval of 274 years He found the house 
son at the Princess Royal islands still standing anil full of interesting relics, which are now in the 

Fearing detention for a third winter, Belcher ordered all the naval museum at The Hague 
ships to be abandoned in the ue, the olticers and crews being Between 1858 and 1872 the Swedes sent sever.il expeditions 

taken home m ves.sels which had come out trom Fhigland to to Spitsbergen That of 1804 under A. E Nordenskiold and N. C 

c'ommunicatc. They reached home in Oct 1854 Duner explored the north-east coasts of Spitsbergen. In 1872 an 

The drift of the “Resolute” was a remarkable proof of the expedition, con.sisting of the “Polhem” and “Gladen,” corn- 
direction of the current out of Barrow strait She was aban- manded by Nordenskiold and L Palander, wintered in Mossel 
doned in 74° 41' N and loi" ii' VV on May 14, 1854 On Sept bay in the north of Spitsbergen In the spring an important sledg- 
10. 1855, an American whaler sighted the “Resolute” in 67” N. ing journey of 60 days’ duration was made over North-East Land, 
lat. about 20m. from Cape Mercy, in - Davis strait She had The expedition was in some distre.ss as regards supplies, but in 
drifted nearly i .000m , and having been brought into an American the summer of 1873 they were visited by Mr Leigh Smith, in 
port, was purchased by the United Stales and presented to the his yacht “Diana,” and supplied with fresh provisions 
British Government Dr A. Petermann of Gotha urged his countrymen to take their 

In 1854 Dr J Rae after a winter at Repulse bay succeeded in share in the work of polar discovery, and at his own risk he 
connecting the cliscoveries of Simpson with those of James Ross, fitted out the “Germania,” which sailed in May 1868, under Capt. 
and thus established the fact that King William Land was an K. Koldewey who, failing to reach east Greenland, cruised on 
island. Rae also brought home the first tidings and relics of the ea.st of Spitsbergen. In 1870 Baron von Heuglin with Count 
Franklin’s expedition gathered from the Eskimo, which decided Zeil explored Stor Fjord. In 1868 a two years’ expedition was 
the Admiralty to award him the £10,000 offered for definite news organized under Koldewey, consisting of the “Germania” and 
of Franklin’s fate. Lady Franklin, however, sent out the “Fox” the “Hansa ” Julius Payer, the future explorer of Franz Josef 
under the command of M’Clintork (see Franklix). M’Clin- Land, was on board the “Germania.” The expedition sailed from 
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Bremen on June 15, i860, for the east coast of Greenland. In 
latitude 70° 46 ' N the “Hansa” was separated from her consort 
and crushed in the ice The crew built a house of patent fuel 
on the floe. The current carried them to the south, and finally, 
on June 14, 1870, they arrived safely at the Moravian mission 
station of Friedriksthal, to the west of Cape Farewell. The 
“Germania” sailed up the east coast of Greenland as far as 
75° 30' N , and wintered at the Pendulum Islands of Clavering 
in 74° 30' N In March 1870 a party under Koldcwcy and Payer 
reached Cape Bismarck, the northern limit of their discoveries 
A deep branching fjord, named Franz Josef fjord, was discovered 
in 73° 1.5' N. The expedition returned to Bremen on Sept, ii, 1870. 

After examining the edge of the ice and possible routes to the 
north between Spitsbergen and Novaya Zemlya in the “Isbjorn” 
in 1871, Payer and K Weyprecht organized an Austro-Hungarian 
expedition in 1872. They hoped to make the north-east passage 
The “Tegethoff” left Tromso on July 14, 1872 The vessel 
wa.s closely beset near Cape Nas.sau, at the north of Novaya 
Zemlya, in the end of Aug, and drifted in the direction of the 
prevailing wind At length, on Aug. 31, 1873, a mountainous 
country was sighted about 14m. to the north In Oct. the vessel 
wa.s within 3m of an island lying off the main mass of land. 
Payer landed on it, and found the latitude to be 70° 54' N It 
was named after Count Wilczek, one of the warmest friends of 
the expedition Here the second winter was passed In 1874 
Payer made several long sledge journeys The whole country was 
named Franz Josef Land In May it became necessary to aban- 
don the ship and retreat in boats, on Aug. 14 the explorers 
reached the edge of the pack in 77® 40' N , and launched the 
boats Eventually they were picked up by a Russian schooner 
and arrived at Vardo on Sept 3, 1874 

One of the most interesting problems connected with the phys- 
ical geography of the polar regions is the actual condition of 
the elevated ice-cov’crcd interior of Greenland In 1867 Mr. 
Edward Whymper and Dr Robert Brown tried to penetrate the 
interior, but their progress was stopped, after going a short dis- 
t.ince over the ice, by the breaking down of the dog-sledges. 
The expedition brought home geological and natural history col- 
lections of value Dr H Rink, for many years royal inspector 
of South Greenland, also visited the inland ice An important 
inland journey was undertaken by A. E, Nordenskiold in 1870, 
accompanied by S. Berggren Nordenskiold chose for a starting- 
point the northern arm of Aulcitsivikfjord, and adv'an^ed 35m to 
a height of 2,200ft. 

The enterprises of other countries rekindled the zeal of Great 
Britain for Arctic discovery; and in 1875 the British Government 
dispatched the “Alert” and “Discovery,” under Capt G S Nares. 
Com. A H. Markham, Lieut Aldrich, and Capt H. W. Feilden, 
R A , as naturalist, were also in the “Alert ” The “Discovery” 
was commanded by Capt H. F. Stephenson, with Lieut. L. A 
Beaumont as first lieutenant The expedition entered Smith 
sound in the last days of July. Lady Franklin bay was reached 
in 81® 44' N , where the “Discovery” was established in winter 
quarters. The “Alert” pressed onwards, and reached the edge of 
the heavy ice named by Nares the palaeocrystic sea, the ice-floes 
being from 80 to looft in thickness Leaving Robeson channel, 
the vessel made progress and passed the winter off the open coast 
and fating the great polar pack, in 82° 27' N. Sledge parties 
started on April 3, 1876. Markham with Lieut, A. A, C. Parr 
advanced over the pack to 83° 20' N., at the time a record 
northern latitude Aldrich explored the coast-line to the west- 
ward for a distance of 220m Beaumont made discoveries of great 
interest along the northern coast of Greenland The parties were 
attacked by scurvy, which increased the difficulty and hardships 
of the work a hundredfold. The expedition returned to England 
in Oct. 1876. The “Alert” reached a higher latitude and win- 
tered farther north than any ship had ever done before. 

In the same year 1875 Sir A. Young in his steam yacht the 
“Pandora” entered Peel sound, reached a latitude of 72° 14' N , 
and sighted Cape Bird But here he was obliged to retrace his 
track, returning to England. In 1876 Sir A. Young made another 
voyage in the “Pandora” to the entrance of Smith sound 
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Koolemans Beynen, a young Dutch oificer, who had shared 
Young’s two polar voyages, on his return successfully endeavoured 
to interest his countrymen in polar discovery. It was wisely 
determined that the first expeditions of Holland should be sum- 
mer reconnaissances on a small scale The schooner “Willem 
Barents” was commanded by Lieut A de Bruyne, with Beynen 
as second, and sailed from Holland on May 6, 1878 Her instruc- 
tions were to examine the ice in the Barents and Spitsbergen 
seas, take deep-.sea soundings, and make natural history collec- 
tions. She was also to erect memoriaK to early Dutch polar 
worthies at certain points These instructions were ably carried 
out. Beynen died in the following year, but the work he initiated 
was carried on, the “Willem Barents" continuing to make annual 
polar cruises for many years 

In 1870 Sir Henry Gore-Booth and Captain A H. Markham, 
in the “Isbjorn” sailed along the west coast of Novaya Zemlya 
to its most northern point, pas.scd through the M.atochkin Shar 
to the east coast, and examined the ice in the direction of Franz 
Josef Land as far as 78® 24' N 

In 1880 Mr. B Leigh Smith, who had previously made three 
voyages to Spitsbergen, reached Franz Josef Land in the steam 
yacht “Eira ” The “Eira” sailed along the south side of Franz 
Josef Land to the westward and discovered iiom. of coast-line 
of a new island named Alexandra Land, until the coast trended 
north-west. In the following year Leigh Smith sailed again for 
Franz Josef Land and continued his work to the west. But in 
Aug the ship was caught in the ice and sank A hut was built 
on shore in which Leigh Smith and his crew passed the winter 
of 1881-82, their health being well maintained, thanks to the 
exertions of Dr W. H. Neale On June 21, 1882, they started 
in four boats to reach some ve.s.scls on the Novaya Zemlya 
coast They were seen and welcomed by the “Willem Barents” 
on Aug. 2, and soon afterwaids were taken on board the “Hope,” 
a whaler which had come out to search for them under the com- 
mand of Sir A Young 

Nordenskibld and the North-East Passage. — ^A E Nor- 

denskioid in 1873 turned his attention to the possibility of navi- 
gating the seas along the northern coast of Siberia. Capt. Joseph 
Wiggins of Sunderland was a pioneer of this route and his voy- 
ages in 1874, 1875 and 1876 led the way for a trade between 
the ports of Eurojie and the mouth of the Yenisei river In June 
1875 Nordenskiold sailed from Tromso in the “Proven,” reached 
the Yenisei by way of the Kara sea, and discovered a harbour 
on the eastern side of its mouth, which was named Port Dick.son, 
in honour of Baron Oscar Dickson of Gothenburg Nordenskiold 
undertook a voyage m the following year in the “Ymer,” which 
was equally successful and convinced him that the achievement 
of the north-east passage was feasible The king of Sweden, 
Baron Oscar Dickson, and M Sibiriakoff, a wealthy Siberian pro- 
prietor, supplied the funds, and the steamer “Vega’’ was pur- 
chased Nordenskiold was leader of the expedition, Lieut A. L 
Palander was appointed commander of the ship, and there was 
an efficient staff of officers and naturalists, including Lieut. A P. 
Hovgaard of the Danish and Lieut. G Bove of the Italian navy. 
The “Lena” was to keep company with the “V^ega” as far as the 
mouth of the Lena, and they sailed from Gothenburg on July 4, 
1S78 On Aug 19 they reached the most northern point of 
Siberia, Cape Chelyuskin, in 77° 43' N A week later the mouth 
of the river Lena was passed, and the “V'cga” parted company 
with the “Lena,” continuing her course eastward Nordenskiold 
very nearly made the north-east passage in one season; but 
towards the end of Sept, the “Vega” was frozen in off the shore 
of a low plain in 07® 7 ' N and 173® 20' W. near the settlements 
of the Chukchees On July 18, 1879, fhe “Vega" again pro- 
ceeded on her voyage and passed Bering strait on the 20th 
After a lapse of 326 years of intermittent effort, the north-east 
passage had at length been accomplished without the loss of a 
single life and without damage to the vessel The “Vega” arrived 
at Yokohama on Sept. 2, 1870 

In 1870 an enlerpri.se was undertaken in the United States, 
with the object of throwing further light on the fate of Franjt- 
hn’s expedition, by examining the west loasi of King 
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island in the summer, when the snow is off the ground. The party 
consisted of Lieut F Schwatka of the United States army and 
three others Wintering near the entrance of Chesterfield Inlet 
in Hudson hay, they set out overland for the estuary of Backs 
river on April i, 1879. and crossed over to King William island 
in June They examined the western shore of the island as far 
as Cape Felix The return journey was commenced in Nov by 
ascending Backs river for some distance and then marching over 
the intervening region to Hudson bay Some graves were found, 
as well as a medal belonging to Lieut Irving of H M S “Terror ” 

Mr Gordon Bennett, the proprietor of the New York Herald, 
having resolved to despatch an expedition of discovery at his 
own expense by way of Bering strait, the “Pandora” was pur- 
chased from Sir A Young and rechristened the “Jeannette.” 
Lieut de Long of the United States navy was appointed to com- 
mand, and It was made a national undertaking by special act 
of Congress. The “Jeannette” sailed Irorn San Francisco on 
July 8, 1879, and was last seen steaming towards Wrangel island 
on Sept 3 The “Jeannette” was pro\isioned for three years, but 
as no tidings had been received of her by 1S81, two steamers 
were sent up Bering strait in search One of these, the “Rodgers.” 
under Lieut R M Berry, e.xplored Wrangel island No news 
was obtained of the “Jeannette,” hut soon alterwards melancholy 
tidings arrived from Siberia After haying been beset in heavy 
pack ice for 22 month.s, the “Jeannel tu” was crushed and sunk 
on June 13, 1881, in 77° 15' N. lat , and 155" E long The officers 
and men dragged their boats over the ice to an island which was 
named Bennett Island, where they landed on July 20 They 
reached one of the New Siberian islands on Sept, 10, and on 
the 12th they set out for the mouth of the Lena But in the 
same evening the three boats were separated in a gale of wind 
A boat’s crew with G W Melville, the engineer, reached the 
Lena della and searching for the other parties found the ship’s 
books on Nov 14. and the dead bodies of De Long and two of 
his crew on March 2?, 1882 Three survivors of De Long's party 
had succeeded in making Ihcir way to a Siberian village; but the 
third boat’s crew was lost 

The Danes have been very active in prosecuting discoveries 
and scientific investigations in Greenland, since the journey of 
Nordenskiold in 1870 Lieut. J A D Jensen made an attempt 
to penetrate the inland ice in 1878 In 1870 Captain L A. 
Mouner, of the Dani.sh “Ingolf,” .sighted the E coast and was 
enabled to delineate it from 08° 10' N to 65” 55' N , this being 
the gap left between the di.scovcries of Scoreshy in 1822 and 
those of Graah in 1820 Nansen sighted part of the same coast 
in 1882 Lieut Hovgaard planned an expedition to ascertain if 
land existed to the north of Cape Chelyuskin He fitted out 
“Dymphna” and sailed in July 1882, but was unfortunately 
beset and obliged to winter in the Kara sea In 1883 A E 
Nordenskiold undertook another journey over the inland icc of 
Greenland Starting from Auleilsivikf jord his party penetrated 
84m eastward, to an altitude ol 5,000ft. The Laplanders who 
were ol the party \\ert* .sent farther on snow-shoes, travelling to a 
height of b. 000 ft 

Danish expeditions under Lieut G Holm explored the cast 
coast of Greenland from Cape Farewell northwards between 
1883 and 18S3, and at .Anginagsalik they encountered a tribe 
of Eskimo who had neve r seen ^^hIte men before. Lieuts. C. H. 
Ryder and T V. Garde continued the exploration of East Green- 
land, and Ryder explored .Scoreshj fjord 

Circumpolar Stations—On Sept 18, 1875, C. Wcyprecht, 
one of the discoverers of Franz Josef Land, urged the importance 
of establishing some several stations within or near the Arctic 
Circle, and also a ring of .stations .is near as possible to the Ant- 
arctic Circle, in order to record complete series of synchronous 
meteorological and magnetic oliservations. Wcyprecht did not 
live to sec his suggestions carried into execution, but they bore 
fruit in due time The various nations of Europe were repre- 
sented at an international polar conference held at Hamburg 
in 1879 under the presidency of Dr Georg Neumayer, and at 
another at Berne in 1880; and it was decided that each nation 
should establish one or more stations where synchronous obser- 
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vations should be taken for a year from Aug 1882, This fine 
project was successfully carried into execution. The stations 
arranged for in the North polar region were at the following 
localities: — 

Norwegians. Bossekop, Alien fjord, Norway (M, Aksel S Steen). 
Swedes; Ice fjord, Spitsbergen (Professor N. Ekholm). 

Dutch: Port Dickson, mouth of Yenisei, Siberia (Dr. M. Snellen). 
Russians: 

Sagastyr island, mouth of Lena, Siberia (Lieut N. D. 

Jiirgens). 

Novaya Zemlya, 72“ 23' N. (Lieut. C. Andreiev). 

Finns: Sodankyla, Finland (Professor S Lemstrbm) 

Americans : 

Point Barrow, Ala.ska (Lieut. P H Ray, USA) 

Lady Franklin Bay, 8i° 44' N. (Lieut, A. W. Grecly, USA). 
British Great Slave Lake, Canada (Lieut. H. P Dawson) 
Germans' Cumberland Bay, Baffin island (Dr, W. Giesc). 

Danes: Godthaab, Greenland (Dr A Paulsen) 

Austrians. Jan Mayen (Lieut E V. Wohlgemuth). 

The whole scheme was successfully accomplished with the 
exception of the part assigned to the Dutch at Port Dickson 
They started in the “Varna” but were beset in the Kara .sea 
and obliged to winter there The “Varna” was lost, and the crew 
took refuge on board Hovgaard’s vessel, which was also forced 
to winter in the pack during 1882-83 The scientific observa- 
tions were kept up on both vessels during the time they were 
drifting with the ice. 

The American stations commenced work in 1882 and one of 
these furnished a rare example of heroic devotion to duty in face 
of difficulties due to the fault of those who should have brought 
relief at the appointed time Lieut A W Greely's party con- 
sisted of two other lieutenants, 20 sergeants and privates of the 
United States army, and Dr O Pavy On Aug ii, 1881, the 
“Proteus” conveyed Greely and his parly to Lady Franklin bay 
during an exceptionally favourable season; a house was built at 
the “Discovery’s” winter quarters, and they were left with two 
years’ provisions Two winters were passed without accident 
Lieut J. B Lockwood with 12 men made a journey along the 
north coast of Greenland and reached Lockwood island in 83® 24' 
N and 40® 45' W., the highest latitude reached up to that time. 
A promontory of Greenland seen to the north-east was named 
Cape Washington The party returned to Fort Conger on June 
10, 1882, after an absence of 59 days Greely made two jour- 
neys westward into the interior of Grinnell Land following up the 
northern branch of Chandler fjord to Hazen lake. In the spring 
of 1883 Lockwood made still more extensive journeys, crossing 
Grinnell Land to Greely fjord The central depression of Grin- 
nell Land abounded in mu.sk oxen and was free from ice, though 
the higher land to north and south lay under permanent ice-caps. 
Important as these geographical discoveries were, the main object 
of the expedition was the series of scientific observations at the 
headquarters, and these were carried out during the whole period 
with the most scrupulous exactness. As no relief ship came in 
1882, nor in 1883, Greely started from Lady Franklin bay with 
his men in a steam launch and three boats on Aug g, expecting 
to find a vessel in Smith sound. The boats had to be abandoned, 
the parly reaching the shore across the ice with great difficulty. 
On Oct 21, 1883, they were obliged to winter at Cape Sabine. 
A few depots were found, which had been left by Sir George 
Nares and W M Beebe, but all supplies were exhausted before 
the spring. Then came a time of great misery and suffering; 
some of the party proved insubordinate and the sternest meas- 
ures were required to maintain military discipline. When the 
sun returned in 1884 the men began to die of actual starva- 
tion; but it was not until June 22, 1884, that the relieving steam- 
ers “Thetis” and “Bear” reached Cape Sabine. Greely and six 
suffering companions were found just alive, but with all their 
scientific records, their instruments in order, and the great col- 
lections of specimens intact. The failure of the relief expeditions 
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to overcome diflkulties which were child’s play to what Greely 
and his companions had come through only enhances the courage 
and determination of the heroic survivors. 

In July 1886 Lieut. Robert E Peary, civil engineer, U S Navy, 
accompanied by the Dane Christian Maigaard, made a journey 
on the inland ice of Greenland eastward from Disco bay. They 
reached a height of 7,500 ft., loom from the coast, and then 
returned Dr. Fridtjof Nansen with Otto Sverdrup and five 
other companions, after overcoming great difficulties in pene- 
trating the ice-floes, succeeded in landing on the east coast of 
Greenland in Aug. 1888 in 64° 23' N. and reached a height of 
8,920ft. on the inland ice, which was crossed on ski in about 
two weeks to the west coast. On Sept. 26 they reached the head 
of the Ameralik fjord in 64° 12' N., having traversed 260m. of 
glacier An important principle acted on for the first time in 
Arctic travel on this journey was that of starting from the less 
accessible side and pushing straight through with no possibility 
of turning back, and thus with no necessity for forming a base 
or traversing the same route twice over. 

Peary spent the winter of 1891-92 at luglefield gulf on the 
north-west coast of Greenland, Mrs. Peary, Dr F A. Cook, 
Eivind Astrup and a coloured servant Matthew Henson being m 
his party, and a large number of the Etah Eskimo in the vicinity 
In April 1892 he set out for a journey across the inland ice to 
the north-eastward in the hope of reaching the east coast and 
also the northern extremity of the land. The highest part of the 
inland ice was found to be about 5,700ft. Great hardships were 
experienced, but on July 4, having left the ice and reached bare 
land in 81° 37' N., where musk oxen and other game were found, 
Peary was rewarded by a glimpse of the sea to the north-eastward, 
and named it from the date Independence bay. He also traced 
a channel to the north beyond which lay a new land largely 
free from snow, no doubt the southern part of the land along 
the north of which Markham and Lockwood had travelled to 
their farthest north. Peary returned to northern Greenland in 
1893; on the shore of Ingleficld gulf he wintered with a party 
of 13, including Mrs Peary, and there their daughter was born. 
A series of accidents prevented much exploration the first sum- 
mer, but in spite of scanty stores, Peary with two of his party, 
H J Lee and M Henson, remained at Ingleficld gulf for another 
winter, and on April x, 1895, set out for Independence bay. The 
journey there and back added little to knowledge, but the experi- 
ence of ice-travel and of Eskimo nature gained in the four yeais’ 
almost continuous residence in northern Greenland were, however, 
destined to bear rich fruit. 

Crossing Greenland, — The ice-sheet has since been crossed 
on several occasions: by K. Rasmussen from Ingleficld gulf to 
Denmark fjord and back in 1912; by A. de Quervam from Disco 
bay to Angmag.salik the same year; by J. P. Koch from Louise 
Land south-westward to near Proven in 1913; and by L. Koch 
along its northern edge in 1921 {see Greenland). 

Nansen: Drift of the “Fram.” — Dr. F. Nansen, after making 
an exhaustive study of the winds and currents of the Arctic sea, 
and influenced largely by the occurrence of driftwood on the 
shores past which the ice-laden waters flowed southward between 
Greenland and Spitsbergen, satisfied himself that there was a 
general drift across the polar basin and perhaps across the Pole. 
He planned an expedition to take advantage of this drift on 
the principle which guided his crossing of Greenland, that of 
entering at the least accessible point and not turning back, thus 
having no line of retreat and making a relief expedition impos- 
sible. He planned a ship, the “Fram,” which was immensely 
strong, to resist crushing, and of such a section that if nipped 
in the ice the opposing ice-masses would pass under her and 
lift her on to the surface. The plan of the expedition was based 
on scientific reasoning, but the methods were totally at variance 
with those of previous explorers. Otto Sverdrup, who had been 
one of Nansen’s party in crossing Greenland, was captain of 
the “Fram,” and the party included ii others. The “Fram” left 
Christiania in the summer of 1893 and made her way through 
the Kara sea and along the north coast of Asia, until on Sept. 
20 she was run into the ice in 77° 30' N. off the New Sibenan 


islands, and the great drift commenced. As anticipated, she rose to 
the pressure of the ice and Nvas borne on an even keel high above 
the water for the whole duration of the drift. The movement 
of the ice was irregular, but on the whole north-westward, until 
Nov. 15, 1895, when the highest latitude of the ship was attained, 
85® 55' N in 06° 31' E. ; then it was westward and finally south- 
ward until the ice was broken by blasting round the ship in 
June in 83° N. lat ; and after being afloat, though unable to 
make much progress until the middle of July, the “Fram” broke 
out of the ice off the north coast of Spitsbergen on Aug. 13, i8u6 
No ship before or since has reached so high a latitude In all 
her drift the “Fram” came in sight of no new land, but the sound- 
ings made through the ice proved that the Arctic sea was of 
great depth, increa.sing towards the Pole, the greatest depth 
exceeding 2,000 fathoms. The ship’s company all returned in 
perfect health. After the second winter on the “Fram” at a time 
when the northward movement of the drift seemed to be checked, 
Nansen, accomfianied by Lieut. H. Johansen, left the ship in order 
(o explore the regions towards the Pole by travelling on ski 
with (log sledges carrying kayaks. It was obviously hopeless to 
attempt to find the drifting ship on their return, and Nansen 
intended to make for Spitsbergen in the hope of meeting one 
of the tourist steamers there A more daring plan was never 
lormed, and it was justified by success Leaving the ship on 
March 14, 1805, in 84° N. 102° E., they made a fairly rapid 
march northward, reaching a latitude of 86° 5' N. on April 8, the 
nearest approach to the Pole so far achieved. Turning south- 
westwards they travelled with much difficulty, sometimes on the 
ice, sometimes in kayaks in the open lanes of water, incurring 
great danger from the attacks of bears and walrus, but at length 
reaching Franz Jos< f Land. They travelled we.stward through 
this archipelago until Aug 28, when they built a small stone 
hut roofed with their light silk tent, in which they passed the 
winter on Jackson island There they lived like Eskimo on bear 
and walrus meat cooked over a blubber lamp. The journey 
southward was resumed in the spring of 1896, and on June 15 
they met Mr. F. G Jackson, in whose relief ship, the “Wind- 
ward,” they returiicJ to Norway. Nansen and Johansen reached 
Vardd on Aug 13, 1896, full of anxiety for the fate of their 
old comrades, when by a coincidence unparalleled in the history 
of exploration, the “Fram” was on that very day breaking out 
of the ice off Spitsbergen and the original party of 13 was re- 
united at Tromso the following week and returned together to 
Christiania. On this remarkable expedition no life was lost, and 
the ship came back undamaged under the skilled guidance of 
Sverdrup with a great harvest of scientific results. 

Mr. F. G. Jackson planned an exploring expedition to attain 
a high latitude by the Franz Josef Land route and W'as supported 
financially by Mr. A C. Harmsworth (Lord Northcliffe). He 
was accompanied by Lieut Albert Armitage, as second in com- 
mand, and SIX scientific men, including Dr R Koettlitz, Dr, 
W. S Bruce and D. W. Wilton joined in the second year. 
The Jackson-Harmsworth expedition sailed in 1894, and was 
landed at Cape Flora, where log houses were built. In the spring 
of 1895 Jackson made a journey northward to 81° 19' N. In 
this and other journeys by land and in boats, he surveyed a con- 
siderable portion of the group. The expedition returned in 1897. 

Franz Josef Land was visited by the American exiilorer W. 
Wellman in 1898 and 1900, and his companion E Baldwin in the 
former year made the discovery of several islands in the east 
of the archipelago. A wealthy American, W. Zeigler, also sent 
out e.xpeditions to Franz Josef Land in 1901 and between 1903 
and 1905, in the course of which A. Fiala reached the high lati- 
tude of 82° 4' N. in the “Amferica,” but the ship was afterwards 
lost in Teplitz bay. 

The Italian expedition under the command of H R H Prince 
Luigi, duke of the Abruzzi, was the most successful of all those 
which have attempted to reach high latitudes by way of Franz 
Josef Land. Sailing in 1899 in the “Stella Polare” the expedition 
wintered in Teplitz bay in Rudolf island In the spring of 1900 
an effort was made to reach the North Pole by sledging over 
the sea-ice. The duke of the Abruzzi having been disabled by 
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frost-bite, the leadership of the northern party devolved upon 
Capt. Cagni, who started on March lo, iqoo, with ten men and 
nearly loo dogs Before losing sight of Rudolf island three men 
forming the first supporting party started to return, but they 
never reached winter quarters and all must have perished The 
second party returned safely from latitude 83“ 10' N Cagni 
pushed on with three companions, and on April 25, 1000, suc- 
ceeded in reaching 86° 34' N. in 65° 20' E Diminishing food 
supplies made it necessary to turn at this point, and although 
he had reached it in 45 days it took Cagni 60 days to return 
At the farthest north no land was visible. 

Franz Josef Land was to be the base of a march to the Pole 
by the Russian, G. L. Sedoff, but on his death near Rudolf island 
in 1913 the journey was abandoned and the “Phoca” (later the 
“Suvorin”) returned to Archangel. (/ L Brusilov sailed in 1Q12 
in the “Santa Anna” to attempt the north-east passage The ship 
was caught in the ice of the Kara sea and in a year and a 
half drifted to 83° N , long 63° E , north of Franz Josef Land, 
where ii men left the ship. Two of them were found by the 
“Phoca” at Cape Flora; the others perished on the way Nothing 
is known of the fate of the ship and the remainder of the crew. 

As early as 1895 ^ scheme for an exploring expedition in a 
balloon was put forward seriously, and in 1897 the Swedish 
aeronaut S. A Andree carried it out. He had brought a balloon 
to Danes island, Spitsbergen, the previous year, but the weather 
was unpropitious and the ascent had to be postponed On July 
II, 1897, he started in a new and larger balloon with about five 
tons of supplies and two companions It was hoped that the 
balloon could be steered to some e.xtent by the use of heavy 
guide ropes dragging over the ice, and Andree had already 
made succe.ssful flights in this way. Rising at 2 30 p.m the 
balloon was out of sight of Danes island in an hour At lo p m 
Andree threw out a buoy containing a message which was recov- 
ered, and this stated that the balloon was in 82° N. 25° E, 
moving towards the north-east at an altitude of 800ft. above a 
rugged ice-field This was the last news received, and in spite of 
many rumours, nothing further has ever been ascertained 

In 1897 sub.sequcnt years Sir Martin Conway explored 
the interior of Spitsbergen Dr A G. Nathorst explored the 
eastern coast and off-lying islands, including Gilies land In 
1899 Nathorst visited the north-cast coast of Greenland, mapped 
Franz Josef fjord, and discovered the great King Oscar fjord 

In 1899 Admiral S 0 Makaroff of the Russian navy arranged 
for the trial trip of the great ice-breaker “Yermak,” which he 
de.signed, to the sea-ice off Spitsbergen Though no high lati- 
tude was attained on this occasion he formed the opinion that a 
vessel of sufficient size and power could force a passage even 
to the Pole. The Russian-Japanese War put an end to the polar 
projects of this gifted man of science 

In subsequent years valuable surveys and scientific observa- 
tions were made by the Prince of Monaco in his yacht “Princessc 
Alice,” by Dr W S Bruce, notably on Prince Charles foreland, 
and by others 

Spitsbergen Surveys. — Much detailed work has been done 
in Spitsbergen in recent years by Norwegians, British and Swedes 
Norwegian government surveys of the western part of the main- 
land have been completed by G Isachsen, A. Staxrud, A. Hocl 
and the survey ship “Fram ” The opening of coal mines has 
been responsible for other surveys In 1912 a German exploring 
expedition under Lieut Schroedcr-Stranz came to grief and almost 
total loss on the north coast, but in the same area in 1924 an 
Oxford university expedition under G Binney did useful work 
in North-East Land and adjacent coasts An expedition under 
F. A. Worsley in the “Island” did some oceanographical work 
east of Spitsbergen in 1925. 

Otto Sverdrup planned an Arctic voyage for the circumnavi- 
gation of Greenland in the “Fram.” G I Isachsen was the sur- 
veyor, Starting in 1899. he was obliged to abanc^on the attempt 
to get northward through Smith sound, and making his way 
westward into Jones sound he spent three years in exploring 
islands to the north of the field of the Franklin search expedi- 
tions. Axel’ Heiberg and other islands between Ellesmere and 
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Melville islands were discovered and mapped, and a great deal 
of valuable work was accomplished. 

Stefansson and Macmillan. — The western part of the Ca- 
nadian Arctic archipelago was extensively explored by V. Stef- 
ansson in several expeclitions from 1906 to 1918. Stefansson 
always lived in Eskimo fashion, hunting as he went, and so could 
travel light and avoid the need of falling back on a base for 
supplies He added much to the survey of the Parry Islands, 
islands to the west of Axel Heiberg i.slands, and Banks island 
The southern branch of his expedition of 1914-18 under R. M 
Anderson conducted researches in Victoria island and the main- 
land of Antic Canada. The “Karluk,” under R. A Bartlett, 
was caught in the ice north of Alaska and drifted to destruction 
in 72“ N., 173° 50' W, but all except four men, including J 
Murray, Forbes McKay and H Beuchat were eventually saved 
by the exertions of Bartlett .Sledge journeys and soundings of 
this expedition, one of E Mikkelsen in 1007 and of D B Mac- 
millan in 1914 towards Peary’s hypothetical Crocker Land prac- 
tically proved the absence of any further land m the Beaufort 
sea Further work in Ellesmere Land including a westward jour- 
ney to 82° 30' N , 108° 22' 30" W. in a vain search for Crocker 
Land was carried out by D B Macmillan, W E Ekblaw and 
others of an American expedition which had its base at Etah 
on Smith sound from 1013-17 The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, who maintain several ports in Baffin and Ellesmere islands 
and elsewhere in the Canadian Arctic, are annually surveying and 
exploring these islands 

Toll and Vilkitski. — Russian surveyors and explorers contin- 
ued to map portions of the Siberian coast, and in 1886 Dr. 
A Bunge and Baron E. von Toll visited the New Siberian islands 
Baron Toll continued this work in 1803. He set out once more 
in 1901 in the “Zarya,” hoping to reach Sannikov island, a land 
reported to the north of the New Siberian group. In Aug 1902 
he reached Bennett island with the astronomer Seeberg and two 
men, and remained there until Nov Nothing more was heard 
of the exjiedition, and a relief expedition in 1904, under Licuts 
M P Brusrietf and .\ V Kolchak, failed to find any trace of 
the explorers beyond a record left on Bennett island, which gave 
a summary of their movements up to the time of leaving the 
island 

Between 1912 and 191S the Russian ice-breakers “Taimir” and 
“Vaigach,’’ under the command of B A. Vilkitski, were employed 
in .surveys of the Arctic coast of Siberia Besides much accurate 
charting of the coasts, and oceanographical work, they discovered 
in 1913 Nicholas Land (Northern Land) and two small islands 
north-west of Cape Chelyuskin and made partial surveys of them 
in 1914 The northern limits of Nicholas Land are unknown 
Bennett island was also explored, Jokhov and Vilkitski islands 
discovered to the south-east of it and Sannikov land practically 
disproved 

Amundsen. — In 1901 Captain Roald Amundsen, a Norwegian, 
who had been mate on the “Belgica” in her Antarctic voyage, 
planned an expedition to the area of the north magnetic pole 
visited by Sir J. Ross in 1831, in order to re-locate it, and 
as a secondary object he had in view the accomplishment of the 
north-west passage by water for the first time A small sealing 
sloop, the “Gjoa,” was fitted with a petroleum motor and 
strengthened to withstand ice-pressure. She left Christiania on 
June 17, 1903, with a total company of six men, second in com- 
mand being Lieut. G. Hansen of the Danish navy She passed 
through Lancaster sound down the west side of Boothia Felix, 
and took up winter quarters in Gjoa harbour in Petersen bay. 
King William island. Here the vessel remained for two years 
while observations were carried out, and sledging excursions were 
made to the magnetic pole and along the coasts of Victoria island, 
which was charted up to 72° N. In August 1905 the “Gjoa” 
proceeded westward along the Canadian coast, but was frozen in 
off King Point for a third winter On July ii, 1906, she got 
free, reached Bering strait and entered the Pacific, the first ship 
to pass from ocean to ocean north of Patagonia. 

Between 1918-21 Amundsen made the north-east passage in 
the “Maud,” wintering three times on the Siberian coast on his 
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way to Alaska. The voyage was preliminary to a journey across 
the Arctic Ocean on the lines of Nansen’s drift in the “Fram ” 
Unfavourable ice-conditions delayed the successful start of the 
drift until 1922. Amundsen returned to Europe to prepare for 
his polar flight and 0 Wi sting commanded the “Maud ” H. U. 
Sverdrup was the scientific leader. From Wrangel island the 
ship drifted for two years south of and parallel to the track of 
the “Jeannette” to the north of the New Siberian islands Then 
after another winter at the Bear islands near the Kohma mouth 
the “Maud” returned to Nome 

Greenland. — Danish explorers have continued to concentrate 
their attention on (Ircenland. Lieut. G. D. Amdrup, in a senes 
of expeditions between i8q8 and 1900, charted the east coast 
as far north as 70“ 15' N. The duke of Orleans in the “Belgica,” 
under the command of Captain Gerlathe in 1905 cruised 
along the coast between 76" and 78° N., and fixed the* gen- 
eial outline of the land. This exix?dition did a large amount 
of work in oceanography. L. Myhus-Erichsen sailed in the “l)an- 
maik” in June looo and found winter quarters in Danmarkhaven, 
75® 43' N , where the ship remained for two years, while sys- 
tematic observations were kept up at the base and the work 
of exploring to the northward was carried on by sledge. The coast 
was found to curve much farther to the north-eastward than had 
been antic ijiated Having left the winter quarters on Marc'h 28, 
1907, Myhus-Erichsen, with Capts. J. P. Koch, N. P. Hagen, an 
educated Eskimo, Bronlund and two others, reached north-east 
foreland, the eastern extremity of Greenland (8[° 20' N , 11" 15' 
W ) charting the coast as they went. Here they divided; Koch 
with A. Berthclscn and the Eskimo Tobias went north-westwaid 
to explore the east coast of Peary Land, and succeeded in reach- 
ing C ape Bridgman in 83® 29' N., thus linking up with Peary’s 
work in 1900. From this great journey he retuined in saf^dy 
to winter quarters Meanwhile Mylius-Erichsen, with Flagen and 
Bronlund, followed the coast westward into what was believed 
to be the Independence bay .seen from a distance by Peary; this 
turned out to be a deep inlet now named Danmark fjord. Keep- 
mg to the coast, they entered Independence bay and pushed on 
to Cape Glacier in 82® N and 35° W by June 14, 1007, within 
sight of Navy Cliff, which had been Peary s farthest coming 
from the west side. Here the softness of the snow kept them 
all summer. When they could travel, more than a fortnight was 
wasted adrift on a floe in the eftort to cross Danmark fiord. Here 
the sun left them, while they were without food, almost worn 
out and more than 500m fiom the ship. It was impossible to 
attempt the long journey round the coast, and the only chance 
of safety, and that a very slender one, was to make a way 
southwarci over the inland ice and so cut off the eastern horn 
of Greenland which the expedition had discovered. Under the 
most terrible difficulties they accomplished the feat of marching 
160m. in 26 days, and reached the east coast again in 79° N. 
Hagen died on the way; Mylius-Erichsen himself struggled on 
until he nearly reached the provisions left on Lambert island 
on the northern journey; but he too perished, and only Bronlund 
reached the supplies. He was unable to proceed further, and 
after recording the journey in his diary, he died also alone in 
the Arctic night. His records were discovered in the following 
year by Koch, and Erichsen’s in 1910 by E Mikkelsen. 

Using as a base the Eskimo trading station of Thule in North 
Star bay on Smith sound, K. Rasmussen, L, Koch and other 
Danes have carefully explored the north of Greenland, and in 
1921-24 Rasmussen, P. Freuchen and K. Birket-Smith contin- 
ued their re.searches in Eskimo culture by vi.siting, between them, 
all the tribes from Greenland to Alaska. They also surveyed 
parts of Baffin island (Cockburn Land). Eskimo stations on 
Scorcsby sound, cast Greenland, founded 1925-26, have been 
the base of other work by L. Koch. In 1926 a Cambridge expe- 
dition under J M. Wordie did some survey on the east between 
72° and 7S“ N. 

Peary: Journey to the North Pole.^ — After the return of the 
Jackson-Harmsworth expedition, Lord NorthcHHe presented 
the “Windward” to Peary, who resumed in i8q8 his systematic 
explorations of the Smith Sound region in the hojie of finding 
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a way to the Pole. He made some long sledge journeys in the 
winter of 1898-99, having his feet badly frost-bitten and losing 
eight toes, and wintered among.st the Etah Eskimo in 1899-1900. 
Next spring he made a successful journey to the north of Green- 
land, and pushed north over the sea-ice for 20m farther, reach- 
ing 83° 54' N. Peary wintered again at Fort Conger in looo-i, 
and for the fourth year in succession he went through the Arc- 
tic winter, 1001-2, at Payer harbour. In the spring of 1902 he 
made a great journey to Cape Ilecla in the north of Grant Land 
and thence northward over the frozen sea to 84'’ 17' N in 70’ 
W. Frccjucnt open leads of water and the moving of the ice- 
floes made further advance impossible, and after an unparalleled 
sojourn in the farthest north, I’eary returned to the United Slates. 
The l*eary Arctic Club of New York, formed to .support this 
indomitable explorer, provided funds for a new expedition and 
a shijj named the “Roosevelt,” In her he jiroieeded in the sum- 
mer of 1905 through Smith .sound to Cape Sheridan on the north 
I oast of (irant Land, Capt. R. A Bartlett being in command 
of the ship. From this point he advanced by sledge to Cape 
Hecla, whence he made a most strenuous attempt to reach the 
North Pole. Organizing his large following of trained Eskimo, 
whose conlidence in him had been won by many years of friend- 
ship, and his few white comiianions in separate parties, he set 
off at the end of February 1906. A very broad lead of open 
water was encountered in 84° 38' N , and as the party did not 
carry kayaks much lime was lost in getting across. The floes 
had a marked eastward drift and it was difficult to make progress 
northwaid, however, Peary stiuggled on by forced marches to 
87" 0' N , which he reachecl on Apiil 21, iqot), the most northerly 
|)olnt so far attained. His return journey was the most danger- 
ous ill his extieriemc; many leads had to be crossed, sometimes 
on ice so thin that it lient beneath the weight of the explorers, 
provi.sions were exhausted and the men writ* reduced to eating 
their dogs before they made land at Cajie Neiimayer in the north 
of Greenland 

Returning to America, Peary prepared for a last attempt. 
Leaving New ^'ork in July 1908 the “Roosevelt,” again under 
the command ot R Bartlett, brought the parly, with the Eskimo 
who were picked up on the way, to Cape Sheridan by Sept 5. 
During the winter all supplies were transported to Cape ('olum- 
bia, farther w^est on the coast of Grant I.and. Here there were 
ready to start in the fir.st light of the Arctic clay seven explorers, 
17 picked Eskimo and 133 of the best dogs in Greenland, with 
10 sledges As the outcome of all Peary’s e.xperience the expe- 
dition was arranged to consist of a lightly equipped advance 
party to select the route and make the trail by clearing a way 
through rough ice, and a main party composed of units of four 
men each with sledges containing all their requirements march- 
ing one day behind the pioneer party. From this unit parties 
were to return southward at intervals with the empty sledges, 
leaving the diminished main party to push on fully provisioned. 
The “big lead,” said to mark the edge of the continental shelf in 
84° N, was crossed after some delay and here the sun appeared 
for the first time on March 5, 1909. D B Macmillan with three 
Eskimo and three sledges returned along the outw'ard trail after 
March 7 from 84° 29' N A sounding at this point showed the 
depth of the sea to be 825 fathoms. After five more marches 
G, Borup turned back in 85" 23' with three Eskimo and three 
sledges, the best Eskimo and dogs remaining with the main party 
From this ijoint the advance was regular; the pioneer party 
started from the snow-houses they had built and slept in when 
the main party arrived, and while the latter .slept the pioneers 
marched, selected a camp, built new snow -houses, and slept till 
the main party came up. At 80° 38' NRG Marvin turned 
back, as usual with the three worst Eskimo and the worst dogs 
His party reached the ship, but he himself was drowned in re- 
crossing the “big lead,” the only casually of the expedition At 
88° N. Bartlett turned back on April i in accordance with the 
system with two Eskimo, one sledge and iS clogs. Up to this 
point Peary had saved himself as much as possible, leaving the 
path-finding and the observations to his very competent col- 
leagues; ])iit now he put forth all his strength for the arduous 
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140m. which separated him from the Pole He was accompanied 
by Henson and four Eskimo. The ice improved as he went on, 
and it was possible to do 25m in a daily march of 10 hours, 
and on one occasion 30m in 12 hours. On April 6 an observa- 
tion gave 8q° 57' N , and here a camp was made .and observa- 
tions taken throughout 24 hours to fix the position, as well 
as excursions a few miles farther on and a few miles to right 
and left so as to be sure of actually reaching the Pole No land 
was to be seen, and a sounding through the ice gave a depth 
of 1,500 fathoms with no bottom The American flag was hoisted; 
the goal of all the ages of exploration had been reached 

The return journey was quick and easy The tracks kept 
open by the passage of the various return parties were distinct, 
the snow-houses stood ready, and a northerly gale kejit the ice 
pressed well together and the leads closed On April 23 Cape 
Columbia was reached and soon after the party was safe on 
board the “Roosevelt.” Success was due to the aci umulated expe- 
rience of 23 years’ constant Antic w'ork, and to the thorough 
acquaintance with the Eskimo and their dogs, which enabled the 
best work to be got out of them 

Dr. F. A. Cook spent two years in the Arctic regions, 1 007-0, 
and claimed to have reached the Pole by sledging alone with two 
Eskimo a year before Peary. He submitted the evidence for this 
achievement to the univei.sity of Coiienhagen, which failed to 
find it satisfactory, and Dr ('ook did not appear to challenge this 
decision. 

Polar Flights. — Three (lights were made to the North Pole in 
1926-28 On May 9, 1926, Commander R E Byrd of the U S 
navy, flew from Spitsbergen to the pole and back in 16 hours, 
two days later Roald Amundsen, who had failed with an aeroplane 
in 1925, started from the same base with L Ellsworth and Um- 
berto Nobile in the Italian built dirigible “Norge,” crossed the 
pole and reached Teller, Alaska, a distance of 3.391m, in 72 
hours No land was seen on the way, but at times mist obscured 
the view General Nobile, starting from the Spitsbergen base in 
May, 1928, in the dirigible “Italia,” first made a survey eastward 
over Franz Josef Land, and then turned due north, reaching the 
pole on May 24 On his return, the “Italia ’ was wrecked on 
North East Land, east of Spitsbergen, but Nobile and most of his 
crew were saved after six weeks on the ice Amundsen, who had 
joined in the search for Nobile's party in an aeroplane, was lost. 

Leaving Point Barrow, Alaska, on April 15, 1928, Captain 
George H Wilkins and Lieut. Eielson (lew across the Arctic ocean, 
reaching Spitsbergen in 20 \ hours, and covering 2,200 miles 
Wilkins was knighted on his return 

Future Exploration. — There is little likelihood of new land 
except a few islands in groups already known being discovered 
in the Arctic, but the successful exploration of the polar basin 
has yet to be undertaken Detailed topographical and geological 
surveys are required in many Arctic lands Geodetic measure- 
ments and gravity determinations with modern instruments of 
precision are much needed Investigations of terrestrial mag- 
netism are of great importance The study of Arctic meteorology 
cannot fail to throw light on the atmospheric circulation in the 
northern hemisphere and on the origin and course of cyclones. 
Statistical data are fairly numerous, but there is urgent need of 
using modern methods of research on the spot. A study of ice 
formation and currents, apart fiom its own interest and its bear- 
ing on possible climatic changes will probably be found to have 
bearings on the weather of Euroiie Lastly, there are numerous 
problems m biology and the conditions of life in polar regions, 
apart from mere collecting, that can only be studied on the spot. 
Exploration of the future requires not so much travelling expe- 
ditions as fixed stations operating for a year or more. 

THE ARCTIC OCEAN 

The broad outlines of the physical geography of Arctic regions 
are known, although much has to be done in filling in details. 
The landlocked Arctic sea or ocean, lying eccentric to the North 
Pole includes, with the Greenland and Norwegian seas, about 
5,400,000sq.m. A feature of the Arctic sea is its wide continental 
shelf on which lie numerous groups of islands, Greenland, Spits- 
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bergen, Franz Josef Land, Novaya Zemlya, the Canadian Arctic 
islands, etc (q.v,). No islands are known in the deep polar basin 
and there is little likelihood of any existing. The tidal observa- 
tions of the “Maud” discourage the probability of any exten- 
sive land in the Beaufort sea. which is the one large unexplored 
area in which land has been suggested. 

Depths. — ^The wide continental shelf is marked by several 
depressions below 100 fathoms. Baffin bay falls to depths of 
over 1,000 fathoms; the Greenland sea, including its south-eastern 
part which is sometimes called the Norwegian sea, falls to 2,000 
fathoms, and the Barents sea, which is really a gulf of the Green- 
land sea, reaches over 300 fathoms in the west. The Kara sea 
is a shallow sea scarcely over 100 fathoms in depth between 
Novaya Zemlya and the Yamal peninsula The name Beaufort 
sea applies to that part of the ocean between Alaska and the 
Parry islands. The Bering sea lies between Bering strait and the 
Aleutian islands The deep polar basin has not been accurately 
charted since its surface is generally ice-covered The deepest 
soundings are 2,100 fathoms in N , 130' E ; 2,020 fathoms 
in 84° 30' N , 75° E ; 2,050 fathoms in 87° 43' N., 10° 20' W ; 
and 3,076 fathoms in 77" 45' N , 175° W The last is an echo 
sounding. A sounding of 2.561 fathoms in 72° N 147° W sug- 
ge.sts the need of confirmation, it was probably only about 1,383 
fathoms. Peary found 1,500 fathoms within five miles of the 
Bole. The basin of the Greenland sea is cut off from the polar 
basin by a ridge at about 800 fathoms between Greenland and 
Spitsbergen This ridge has not been accurately defined. The 
Faeroc-Icelandic and Wyville Thompson ridge at less than 300 
fathoms separates the deep Greenland sea from the depths of 
the Atlantic basin Other connections of the Arctic waters and 
the great ocean basins are by the many shallow channels among 
the Canadian Arctic islands and the narrow Bering strait which 
is only 30 fathoms deep 

The origin of the polar basin is not clear, but there is some evi- 
dence that it is a relatively recent feature of the earth’s surface 
and did not exist in Palaeozoic times. The wide continental shelf 
is firobably a plain of marine abrasion in which the disintegrating 
power of frost, an active agent of destruction in the Arctic, has 
helped the action of the waves If this explanation is true there 
must have been a change in the relative level of land and sea; 
either a sinking of the land or a rising of the sea. The lowering 
of sea-level during the Pleistocene ice age owing to the abstrac- 
tion of water from the oceans offers a partial explanation, but 
wave and frost action needed a larger jaeriod of time than the 
duration of the ice age. Since its formation began the shelf has 
been undergoing depression by the weight of land waste accumu- 
lating on Its floor, and at the same time denudation, by decreasing 
the weight of the land, is causing the coastal region to rise. The 
strandflat, a rocky platform at 60 to looft. above sea-level, is an- 
other significant feature of many Arctic and sub-Arctic lands. 
Nansen sees in it another plain of marine abrasion formed when 
the ocean water stood higher owing to feeble glaciation. 

Deposits. — Bottom deposits in high latitudes contain little or- 
ganic matter and only i to 4% of CaCO^ Between Spitsbergen 
and Greenland the amount of lime increases to over 20 or even 
30% owing to forammifera. Diatoms which are abundant in sur- 
face waters do not, among the rock waste, form a high enough 
proportion to justify the name of diatom-ooze for any Arctic 
deposit. 

Circulation. — Arctic surface waters in spite of being cold are 
relatively light on account of their low .salinity, due both to lack 
of evaporation and steady inflow of great volumes of fresh water 
from the Eurasian and American rivers. The tendency of the 
light surface layers is to spread outwards, a movement which is 
helped by the prevailing winds, and the overflow necessary from 
a constricted basin to which inflow of river water is considerable 
and where evaporation is slight. Within the polar basin the sur- 
face waters are sweeping across from Alaska and Siberia towards 
Spitsbergen and Greenland on the Asiatic side of the Arctic sea. 
Most of this water and the ice it carries finds its way southwards 
into the Barents and Greenland seas by the east Spitsbergen and 
east Greenland currents which flow southward along these coasts 
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and tend to block them with streams of pack-ice Some of the 
polar water finds its way out through Smith sound and other 
channels west of Greenland and feeds the Labrador current along 
the west of Davis straits and the coast of Labrador. Lastly some 
of the water finds its way westward through the Beaufort sea and 
merges again in the great transpolar drift except a httle which 
flows southward on the western side of Bering strait The Labrador 
current is dissipated by the Gulf Stream on the Newfoundland 
banks. The east Greenland current splits, sending one branch 
eastward to the north of Iceland and the Faeroes, eventually to 
be lost in the north Atlantic drift, and another round Cajie Fare- 
well and northward into Davis strait. In opposition to these cold 
outflowing currents there are northward setting drifts due to 
prevalent winds. The most noteworthy is the north Atlantic drift 
This washes the coasts of Britain and Norway and has four mam 
branches: (i) the North Cape drift along the Murman coast into 
the Barents sea; (2) the Spitsbergen drift northward past Bear 
island and western Spitsbergen; (3) the Irmmgcr current, north- 
westward along the south and west coasts of Iceland into Den- 
mark strait; (4) another north-westerly stream into Da\is strait, 
washing the coasts of south-west Greenland A small current .sets 
northward along the eastern side of Bering strait. All these cur- 
rents vary in intensity from year to year. The ultimate causes 
of the variation between inflow and outflow are not clear. 

Temperature and Salinity. — In the polar basin the vertical 
distribution of temperature and salinity vary little in all places 
examined. From the surface to 100 fathoms temperature is below 
the free/dng point of fresh water with a minimum of 28 6'" or 
28 7® (— i-Q°C or — I 8"C )at 30 fathoms. Salinity increases fumi 
2g or 30 per millc at the surface to nearly 35 at 100 fathoms, and 
below that depth it seems to remain constant Temperature rises 
at lOo or 200 fathoms to 32-5'’ (o-3"C ) or even 338° (i^C) 
and then falls to a second minimum of 30 5° (— o8°C ) at 1,400 
to 1,000 fathoms, below which it rises a few tenths of a degree 
towards the bottom There is little variation m these figures in 
summer and winter, except near the surface, where a relatively 
fresh layer of 5 to oft may occur owing to melting snow on pack- 
ice. Near the Siberian coast there is in summer a layer of warm 
surface water from the Siberian rivers which helps to keep those 
coasts free from ice at that season. In the Greenland and Norwe- 
gian seas the water below about 400 fathoms has a uniform salinity 
of nearly 35 per mille and a temperature at that depth slightly be- 
low 32®, falling to 2 q8° (— i- 2°C ) at the bottom This is <he 
same water that fills the polar basin. The lower temperature at 
the bottom of the Greenland sea than in the polar basin confiims 
the existence of a submarine ridge between Greenland and Spits- 
bergen which cuts off the colder bottom water of the Greenland 
sea. In the Spitsbergen current from the south, maximum .surface 
temperatures of 41° at 428° and a maximum salinity of 35 iier 
mille occur west of Spitsbergen It is this Atlantic water which 
forms the warmer layer already referred to. 

In the Barents sea the Atlantic drift waters have a salinity of 
nearly 35 per mille and a temperature of 41" to 43® (5® to o°C ) 
The bottom temperature in the west and south-west is above 32" 
In the eastern part salinity and temperature are lower and the 
bottom temperature falls below 30-2® ( — i°C ). 

The Kara sea, with much river water, has a low salinity of 2Q 
to 34 per mille. Baffin bay like the polar basin has an intermedi- 
ate warm layer between cold surface and bottom layers 

Pack-ice. — ^Two-thirds of the Arctic sea is covered by dnfting 
pack-ice which is formed by the freezing of surface layers during 
autumn, winter and spring A small part of the ice comes from 
glaciers. This berg ice is distinguished easily by size and structure 
from sea-ice It comes principally from Greenland with some 
from Franz Josef Land, Spitsbergen. Novaya Zcmlya and Elles- 
mere island, but large icebergs, except in west Greenland waters, 
are rare in the Arctic. Pack-ice seldom grows thicker than 6 to 
7ft. in one year, but by yearly accretions it may attain 15ft or 
more. Floes are generally covered with sufficient weight of snow 
to depress the actual surface of (he ice to sea-ic\el Pressure due 
to currents and wind may cause piled or rafted hummocks 40 to 
soft, above sea-level. Nares’ palacocrystic ice was probably 
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rafted ice mixed with floe-bergs from glaciers but was not more 
than four or five years old There is some surface melting by 
solar radiation in summer, but it is only by drifting into warmer 
waters that much ice is destroyed Apart from actual melting 
under those conditions the floc'? become soft and friable and easily 
disintegrate under wave action All polar ice is m motion even in 
mid-winter and lanes and pools freciuently appear between the 
floes. 

Marine Life. — Those parts of the ocean continually covered 
with ice have a poor development of surface plant life, due prob- 
ably to a lack of light, and a con.scquent poor development of 
animal life. The deeper strata are also jioor in individuals though 
fairly rich in species Where the sea is more open plant life teems 
in the surface waters to such an extent that diatoms sometimes 
tinge the sea bright green. This abundant phytoplankton is due 
to a combination of conditions Warmer deep layers of water in 
which nitrates and carbon dioxide set tree by animal metabolism 
rise to the surface in polar seas and afford food for pelagic plants, 
while the low temperature of the waters retards the actions of 
denitrifying bacteria Animal plankton is less abundant, but in 
all shallow seas there is an abundant bottom fauna The occur- 
lence and erosive action of ice imiiedes the growth of a littoral 
fauna and flora on many coasts Fi.shes are numeious, including a 
species of .sea char or Siilmon, cod and halibut. Seals are abun- 
dant, especially along the margins of the drifting packs Whales 
have been much reduced in number by hunting, but still occur 
outside the pack. In the ice-covered seas mammalian life is scarce 
except for a tew coals, an occasional narwhal and a few wander- 
ing polar bears, but the Arctic is not a lifeless desert. 

ARCTIC LANDS 

Geology.— -The northern parts of Europe, Asia and America 
almost encircle the Arctic sea Beyond these Arctic mainlands lie 
various islands and island groups on the continental .shelf All 
these arc relics of more extensive land areas and most of them 
.show geological continuity with the nearest continental land. 
Some of them, such as Nicholas Land and the De Long islands, 
have been inadeciu.-tc'ly explored from a geological standpoint In 
ice-covered lands the geological struct urc can only be inferred 
from the marginal rocks, and m few Arctic lands docs the snow- 
fall allow geological exploration except for a few weeks in summer. 
While Archaean rocks predominate in the Canadian Arctic and 
Greenland, rocks ot palaeozoic and later ages arc found exclu- 
.sively in the Eurasian Arctic islands. For details see Greenland, 
Spiisni Rc.EK, etc Present volcanic activity is rare Beerenberg 
in Jan Mayen is an active volcano W’arm .springs occur in Wood 
bay, .Spitsbergen Pa.st volcanic activity is notable in the Tertiary 
basalts of Grc.*enland, Siiilsbergcm, Franz Josef Land and the New 
Siberian Islands There is clear geological evidence of a warmer 
Arctic climate during tertiary times, but during the Pleistocene 
ice age climate was more severe than at present and probably 
most Aictic land, except the Canadian Arctic islands, was ice 
covered 

Most Arctic hills arc edged by slopes or scree of coarse or fine 
debris from the weathering of the nnks above This loose ma- 
terial freezes together in winter, and though loose on the surface 
in summer is not carried away by running water, except where 
deep gullies cut across it These screes hide the solid rock and 
make geological work diflicult Raised beaches are of frequent 
occurrence and deltaic lands are forming in many fjords. 

Native Population. — The original people of the north of 
Europe arc the nomadic Lapps who live by fishing and reindeer 
breeding, and further cast in Russia and western Siberia the 
Samoyedes who follow the same nuvle of life They aKo have 
small settlements on Nov.iya Zemlyd In eastern Siberia the (hiet 
Arctic people are the Chukchee, reindeer herders, between the 
Kolima mouth and Bering strait, but other tnbes touch or occa- 
sionally visit the northern coast American Indians wander noith 
of the Arctic CirJe m Alaska and ('an ida Eskimo (f/ r > extend 
from eastern Siberia and Alaska to Ung.iva, Lalnatlor and Green 
land They apiK*ar to be dying out by tontatl with civilization in 
.spite of the protective measures of the C\madian and Danish gov- 
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ermnents. J’raitically all (he Eskimo of west Greenland, except 
the Polar Eskimo or Arctic HiRhlanders north of Melville bay, 
have Danish blood in their veins There has never been a na- 
tive population in Spitsbergen, Franz Josef Land and the New 
Siberian Islands. 
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CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 

1( i.s .1 commonplace of modern geography that there arc two 
main kinds of climale cont1nent.1l and insulai, with the sea- 
coast. s of (ontinent.s p.irtaking somcwh.it of the insular (fualitie.s 
In continental climatc-s there are greater e.xlremes of heal and 
cold than on islands It follows th.il the most intense cold in the 
Arctic is nowhere nc'.ir either the m.ilhem.itic .il cc’nire, riilliHl the 
North Pole, or the sea-ue cenlie, callecl the Pole of Inacces- 
sibility (84® N lat ,.160° W long ) In Arctic Alaska, the cold- 
est weather is, so far as we know, in the Yukon basin; in Canada 
it is in Yukon Territory; and in Siberia it is in the province of 
Yakutsk All these places have been inhabited for a quarter of 
a century or more by Europeans who are not known to have been 
materially discouraged in their work by the meie disagreeable- 
ness ol the climate, although they h.ive been li.indicap))cd by 
the fiozen giound and in other things th.it result directly from 
the cold 


The Coldest Region.— The coldest known region of the north- 
ern hemisphere is the province of Yakutsk, in the vicinity of the 
Arctic Circle, where temiieratures colder than 90® F below zero 
have been reliably recorded — and that on the edge of cereal 
farming, for the great Rus.sian atlas issued just before the World 
War indicates that wheat, barley, oats and rye are cultivated, 
if not at the very cold pole of the Northern Hemisphere, at least 
within a comparatively short distance from it, where the tem- 
perature frequently drops lower than 80° below zero. This is 
colder than any known region in Arctic Alaska or Arctic Canada. 
We may conclude, then, that winter cold does not frighten away 
Europeans through its mere disagreealileness nor render it im- 
possible for them to make a living 

No iccords apparently authentic of temperatures colder than 
60® F below zero are available from any of the Arctic islands, 
and it is almost certain th.it they do not occur The coldi'st 
six'lls that do occur come W'hen the w'ind blows from the interiors 
of the islands. It seems unlikely, therefore, that the tempera- 
ture ever drops as low .ns 55® below' zero at the North Pole, 
the Pole of Inaccessibility, or, indeed, at any i>oint on the Arelic 

SCM 

Summer Temperatures. — I'here is probably no spot on a low- 
land in the coiitineril.il Antic, whether m Asia or America, that 
does not occasionally have a summer temperature warmer than 
80® F in the shade Or, if there is such a pl.ice, it must be on a 
peninsula, or on a narrow coastal strip bclw'een ice-covered 
mountains and the .sea Many plaies in the continental Arctic 
hav'c occasional temperatures above 85° in the shade, and at 
least one Arctic weather bureau st.ilion, (hat of the U S Govern- 
ment at Ft. Yukon, Alaska, has a record of 100® m the shade. 
The slowness of the public to realize (hat there is such great 
summer heat in the Arctic is due partly to (he pri'valcnce of the 
ancient view that all the Antic is always cold, and partly to the 
reiwrts of travellers whose entire Arctic exix*nence has been on 
(he ocean or on a sea-coast 

The rea.son for the great mid-summer heat on Arctic lowlands 
is, of course, (hat the sun delivers an adequate number of heat 
units iH*r d.iy to account for it Tlie ordinarily accepted figures 
are ^ or 4',. more: at the North Poll' than at the equator for 
(he top of the atmosphere and 3 or 4',, less for sea-level This 
means that )ou would have “tropiral’' heat at any place in the 
Arctic where the sun's rays strike a dark .surface and where 
there is no local reservoir of “cold" to neutralize it. The places, 
therefore, that do show a “tropical" hc'al arc on lowlands (hat arc 
sheltered from ocean breezes and from winds that come from 
ice-covered mountains If the length of summer is measured hy 
the sea.son during which streams (low unfrozen and during whuh 
certain insc'cls are alive and more or less active, the Arctic sum- 
mer would range from a maximum of about five and a half 
months in such places ns the north shore of Great Bear lake, to 
perhaps two months in places like Borden island 

But an important thing to remember is that there is a direct 
deiK'iidencc of animals on plant life and that plants measure 
their summer not by the calendar but by the number ot hours 
of sunlight. At Ft Yukon, Alaska, for in.stance, on a day that 
varies from let us .say, 65° at the coldest to 95° at the warme.st 
(in the* shade), there would be approximately .is much growing 
time as in (vo ordinary days in (he humid tropics This is why 
some jil.ints grow so much more rapidly in certain parts ol the 
Arctic than (he .same plants do in any part of the tropics or 
temiK-rate zone. An interesting, and to most botanists an un- 
expected, coiollary is that some plants also grow to far greater 
size m the Arctic than in the temperate zone or tropics, as cab- 
bages. for instance. This may possibly be because they lose 
speed in the temperate zone where they have to stop and start 
again to conform with alternation of day and night, but can 
maintain a continuous and fairly uniform r.ile of growth in the 
Arctic where the daylight is i untimiuus. 

Arctic Weather.— Dr. Fiidtjof Nansen announced as one of 
the outst.mding conclusions of his great scientific expedition of 
GS95-96, that the Arctic is, on the average, one of the least stormy 
large regions of the world. Slcfansson’s observations as a result 
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of 11 yrars siient north of the Arctic Circle and the studies of 
other observers have tended to confirm Nansen In many parts 
violent gales are quite absent, or at least have not yet been 
observed by scientific men Gales are common only where an 
open ocean is faced by high mountains or a plateau 

Snowfall. — It is difficult to measure Arctic snowfall because 
the snow is usually very dry and fluffy and is driven about a 
great deal by even the lightest winds. There is no doubt that, 
however, on the average, Arctic precipitation is very light It is 
estimated that, if the snow of winter he added to the rain ot 
summer, the result W’ould he about eight inihes of water, cer- 
tainly not more than ten, on most iwrts of the Arctic lowlands 
of (Canada and Alaska The Siberian lowlands may In* even 
drier. We have, therefore, the apparent paradox that the aver- 
age snowfall ot the Arctic is much less than that of Scotland or 
of Illinois, for instance 

Glaciers. — It is now well established that there is no perma- 
nent snow or ice on any land in the Arctic unless it lie moun- 
tainous The reijuired height of mountains vanes roughly with 
the varying preiipitation The highest mountains of Melville 
island, for instance, are probably not more than 4.000 feet. This 
Is not enough for the formation of any real glaciers E de K 
Leftingwell, in his studies of Arctic Ala.ska, found that in the 
first coast range south of Tlaxinan island, the altitude ot 6,000ft. 
was not enough for the formation of glaciers. But in the second 
range, a little farther south, which runs up towards lo.ooott, 
there were .some glaciers So far as we yet know, there is no 
evulence of ancient glaciation on the great low plains of Arctic 
Alaska This must have been because they were then as now a 
region of very light snow’fall. 

Fogs. — Since fogs aie caused by the meeting of air currents 
of differing humidity and temperature, it is obvious that the 
insular Arctic and the coast lands must be regions of frequent 
fogs In summer, for instance, with a lowland steaming under 
a sun that creates an 80" temperature in the shade, and just in 
front of It an ocean the surface of which is around .50'^ 1*, any 
breeze blowing from thi* land would be suddenly cooled, produc- 
ing a .sea fog. Similarly, .iny breeze coming from the ocean 
would pioduce a fog over the superheated land Such logs would 
be thickest and most freciuent where the sea and land meet 
We gradually work out ot the land fogs when we travel inland 
ainl out of the sea fogs when we steam away from land From 
the Hying point of view, it is important that these fc«gs have been 
founcl by experience to be ver> low' on the average They are 
often thick on the decks of whaling .ships, but so thin at the 
masthead that the captains in the crow's-nests can .see each 
other jilainly while the men on the decks have no visual evidence 
that other .ships are near. 

Summing up, the Arctic winters arc longer th.m fho.se of most 
extremely cold places now inhabited by prosperous and con- 
lented Europeans, such as Dakota and Manitoba, for instance 
I'hey are also a little colder But they are, on the other hand, 
less stormy and with a lighter snowfall. The summers, although 
shorter, arc in some places almost or c|uitc as hot. It would 
seem, then, that the same sort of people might be willing to live 
in the Arctic who arc willing to live in Dakota and Manitoba 
It will undoubtedly be difficult to get people to colonize the 
Arctic, but in the opinion of many this will not be any special 
Arctic problem but rather a general frontier one. For the tend- 
ency which brings American farmers to the cities, increasing the 
percentage of urban population, makes it as diflicult to induce 
LondoncTs who are out of work to migrate to sub-tropical Aus- 
tralia as to sub-Arctic Canada 'I’he weakening or dying out of 
the frontier spirit is one of the con.spicuous social phenomena of 
our time 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

Since the climate, as such, will not prevent Arctic colonization, 
the ascertained resources may be enumerated 

Coal. — It is now known that coal is almost, if not quite, as 
likely to be found in the Arctic as in tropical or temperate lands 
It is not surprising, therefore, that seams of coal, of varying 
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quality, of course, have bc*en rejjorted by most Arctic explorers. 
Stefuns.son, for instance, found coal in all but two ot the islands 
north of western Canada. In the.se, Victoria island and Meighen 
island, further exploration may show coal Coal of quality said 
to be equal to the best Welsh has been mined for several decades 
in Spitsliergen, some 500 or 600m N of the Arctic Circle, and 
these mines should eventually supply a great part of northern 
Scandinavia and of northern Russia In Alaska, a coal mim* at 
Cape Lisburnc, well north of the Arctic Circle, was worked to 
supply the whaling fleet even before 1885, and fell into disuse only 
with the abandonment of the W’hahng industry. The natives of 
the north coast of Alaska mine coal at Wainwright for their own 
use and to sell locally to mi.ssionaries, government schools, traders, 
etc. The members of Stefansson's expedition, living by hunting 
on Melville island, maintained two winter camps, one in Liddon 
gulf and the other on the north coast near Cape Grassy They 
burned bituminous shale in the .southern camp, but in the northern 
they burned lignite of good quality, .some of it .saturated with oil 

Oil. — Indication.s of oil h.ive been found in many p.irts of the 
Arctic. The Imiierial Oil Company of ('anada, a branch of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, has wells on the Mackenzie 
river just south of the Arctic Circle, and the same oil-tields are 
known to extend beyond the circle. About soom N from these 
wells and, therefore, about 500m N of the Arctic Circle, Slefans- 
son found oil on northern Melville island The U S, navy has re- 
cently set aside a vast oil reserve in Arctic Alaska, and both pri- 
vate pnxsjx'cfors and representatives of large oil companies have 
staked claim.s east of the government reserve The.se claims 
are near Cape Simpson which, but for Barrow, is the most north- 
erly cape m Alaska. 

Iron and Copper. — Hardly less fundamental than oil and coal 
aie iron and copper. No large Arctic deposits of iron ore are 
known There are iron “prospects,” howev'er, in man)' places 
But the copper fields that lie between Bear lake and the centre 
of Victoria island m a district roughly joom.sq , give great prom- 
ise — ^if the world’s need of copper incrca.ses, or if the spread of 
.settlements to that country make mining more feasible There 
are copiH'r prospect^ in other parts of the Arctic, and gold, 
.silver, iilatinum and tin have been found 

Vegetation. — A more fundamental resource than even the oil 
and coal is the vegetation of the Antic that makes food-produc- 
tion possible The coniferous forest extends beyond the Arctic 
Circle in ('anada in «ertain river valleys as much as 100m , and 
even farther m .Siberia Trees looft high are found well north 
of the Arctic Circle. They make the Arctic more homelike to 
those who are used to forests, and they arc doubtle.ss valuable. 
But many consider that the same land would be more immedi- 
ately valuable if the frees were absent, for then it would be 
(overed with grass, like most of the rest of the Arctic, whether 
continental or insular. It is one of the exploded beliefs that 
Antic v'cgetation is mainly mos.ses and lichens In 1909 Sir 
Clements Markham published the .statement that the Arctic 
jiossesses J.S spedes of ferns, as© lichen.s, ^^3’ mosses and 76-' 
flowering plants Many s|)tHies have been discovered since then, 
and many others will be discovered hereafter. There will probably 
be little disagreement with the estimate that we have in the 
Arctic at lea.st ten times as many tons of flowering plants as of 
non-flowering. There are a few small portions of the Arctic where 
lercals can be profitably cultivated, and still others where garden 
vegetables will be of some value. But, so far as can be seen at 
present, the chief thing to do with the Arctic .soil is to permit 
that vegetation to lontinue growing which grows there already 
and to make an economic use of it by convvrting it into me.it, 
hides and other animal products 

Reindeer. — There is one suitable animal, the reindeer, domestic 
in the Old World since prehistoric times. No one know’s how 
many of these there may be in Arctic Siberia, where single owners 
often have from 5,000 to 10,000 head. But there are definite 
figures for the entire period of reindeer domestication in Alaska. 
The CS Government commenced by importing 16 head from 
Siberia in 1892 Up to 190’, when importation ceased bec.iuse 
of an embargo imposed by the t.sai’s government. i,aSo animals 
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were brought from Siberia. These have never failed to double 
every three years since importation, so that by the spring of 1928 
there were 800,000 head. The U S. department of agriculture esti- 
mates that the gracing resources of Arctic and sub-Arctic Alaska 
will be adequate for 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 Since the climate and 
vegetation of Arctic Canada are, for reindeer purposes, the same 
as those of Arctic Alaska, with an area ten times greater, wc can 
say, roughly, that Canada will support from 30,000,000 to 
40,000,000 head. Undoubtedly the reindeer area in Asia and north- 
ern Europe is twice as large as the Alaskan and Canadian to- 
gether, which would make total world figures between 100,000,000 
and 125,000,000. This estimate is probably low No animal now 
domestic can be profitable in the Arctic except the reindeer 
Cattle, sheep, horses and goats can, of course, be raised in many 
parts, but under present costs and prices they would not pay The 
reindeer pays handsomely because it needs no barn for shelter, 
no hay for feed, nor any protection from wind or weather. 

Domestication of Ovibos. — There was a project under dis- 
cussion in 1928 of domesticating the ovibos (musk ox) because it 
eats certain Arctic vegetation that reindeer do not eat and be- 
cause the reindeer produces only meat and hides while the ovibos 
produces wool in addition. Ovibos beef is indistinguishable from 
ordinary domestic beef in colour, flavour, texture and odour The 
wool, as determined by the textiles department of the Univer- 
sity of Leeds (Prof. Aldred F Barker), has good heat-retaining 
and wearing qualities, is easy to bleach and dye, is softer than 
cashmere, and will not shrink — in other words, is one of the 
finest of known wools. With the ovibos domesticated, the poten- 
tialities of the Arctic will be greater. But with only the reindeer, 
there is no doubt that the Arctic grasslands (which means all 
lands in the Arctic not so high and mountainous as to be snow- 
covered) will be colonized unless, indeed, the world movement of 
population from the country to the cities entirely slops further 
colonization In most cases mining will develop after the ranch- 
men have occupied the grazing lands. But in some cases, notably 
with oil, the mining will precede colonization That gold mining 
will precede colonization seems for the moment unlikely, although 
that is the one kind of mining that has hitherto taken people to 
the Arctic. But the rise in the cost of living is only another ex- 
pression for a drop in the value of gold, so that the gold deposits, 
which paid fabulously in Alaska 20 years ago, are not so paying 
now even where production remains uniform. 

Site-value. — Finally we must point out a resource of the Arctic 
that has nothing to do with climate, minerals or the like, but is 
due entirely to position The history of civilization as we know 
it is essentially the history of the Northern Hemisphere Gen- 
erally speaking, civilization seems to have started in the sub- 
tropics — Yucatan for the New World; Egypt, Asia Minor, etc, 
for the Old World, As civilization has been spreading northward 
during historic time, it has really been spreading toward the 
centre of a circle. That centre is the Arctic. 

It was an Elizabethan ideal to find a sea-way north from Europe 
to the Indies No practical route was ever found, because of the 
floating ice in the Arctic sea. So, perforce, we have gone round- 
about But now ships of the air are opening up the roads of the 
air which lie straight in any desired direction. As the Elizabethans 
knew, China is north of Europe. But Peking is also north of New 
York, and the wheat-fields that are spreading over central Siberia 
are north of the growing wheat-fields of central Canada. The 
cities springing up in those wheat lands will be far from each 
other east and west, but not half so far north and south. 

Air Routes. — ^The world is developing an increasing speed 
mania, both for mes.sages and for passengers. The flying condi- 
tions of the Arctic are probably, on the average, as good as those 
of any other equally large area of the world. It follows, there- 
fore, that the centre of the circle of civilization, which is the 
Arctic, will be the flying crossroads of the world This will neces- 
sitate the establishment of way stations here and there. Of it- 
self, that will to a small extent require colonization. It will have 
a vastly greater indirect effect by spreading accurate knowledge 
of the Arctic throughout the world. Thereupon will follow such 
colonization as the real climate and actual resources justify. 
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ARCTICS, the term commonly applied to overshoes of rubber 
or rubberized fabric, worn over the ordinary shoes in stormy 
weather. They fasten up the leg with buttons, latches or by an 
interlocking mechanism known in the United States as the zipper 
The original arctic was of black waterproofed material, fleece- 
lined and constructed for utility rather than for style It became 
popular with young pco[)Ic, particularly college students, but since 
the great vogue among women for dainty .shoes and light-coloured 
hosiery arctics have been generally adopted by them only for 
warmth and protection during winter weather They have become 
an important factor in shoe manufacture and ev’cry effort is made 
to offer a dainty and stylish article to the fastidious patron. In 
large cities where heavy traffic kccjis the streets in a muddy state 
over a long winter season the arctic has supplanted the old- 
fashioned ‘'rubber” or low overshoe which is clumsy and offers no 
protection c.xcept to the sole and lower part of the shoe, 

ARCTINUS, of Miletus, author, according to Proclus in the 
Chrestomathy, of two iioems of the epic cycle, the Aithiopis, which 
took up the narrative from the close of the Iliad, beginning with 
the famous deeds and death of the Amazon Penfhesileia, and end- 
ing with the death and burial of Achilles and the dispute for his 
arms, and the Sack of Troy (Ilioii Prrsis), which gave the story 
of the wooden horse and ended with the departure of the Greeks 
after the outrage of Cassandra. (Of this poem 12 lines arc extant ) 
The Little Iliad of Lesches formed the transition between the two. 
The poems arc attributed to other authors by the Tabula Iliaca, 
Athenaeus and Pausanias 

BiBiaocRAPHY — Kinkcl, Epicorum Graecorum Fragmentn (1S77); 
Welrkcr, Dtr epische Cyclus; Mueller, History of the Literature of 
Ancient Greece; Lang, Homer and the Epic (1S03) ; Monro, Journal 
of Hellenic Studies (1883) , T. W Allen in Classical Quarterly, April 
1Q08, p 82 et seq. ; G Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, appendix II 
and references there given (1924). 

ARCTURUS, one of the three brightest stars in the northern 
hemisphere, situated in the constellation Bootes {q v ) in an almost 
direct line with the tail (f and 17) of the constellation Ursa Major 
(great bear); hence its derivation from the Gr apxros, “bear,” 
oupo5, “guard ” In the Hebrew Bible, the Vulgate reads Arcturus 
for stars mentioned in Job ix 9, xxxvii 9, xxxvin 31, and Amos 
V 8 According to a Greek legend Areas, son of Lycaon, king 
of Arcadia, was killed by his father and his flesh was served 
up in a banquet to Zeus, who was indignant at the crime 
and restored him to life. Subsequently Areas, when hunting, 
chanced to pursue his mother Callisto, who had been transformed 
into a bear, as far as the temple of Lycaean Zeus ; to prevent the 
crime of matricide, Zeus transported them both to the heavens 
(Ovid, Metam , ii. 410), where Callisto became the constellation 
Ursa Major, and Areas the star Arcturus (5ce Lycaon and 
Callisto), 

ARCUEIL, a town in France, department of Seine, on the 
Bievre, 2^m. N E of Sceaux Pop (192O) 12,395. The town 
takes its name from a Roman aqueduct, the Arens Iiiliani (Ar- 
culi), traces of which still remain. In 1O13-24 a bridge-aqueduct 
over 1,300ft long was constructed to convey water from the 
spring of Rungis, 4m. S of Arcueil, across the Bievre to the 
Luxembourg palace in Paris 

In 1868-72 another aqueduct, still longer, was superimposed 
to help convey water from the river Vanne to Paris. The two 
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together reach a height of about 135ft. Bleaching, and the manu- 
facture of bottle cap.sulcs, patent leather and other articles are 
carried on at Arcueil; and there are important stone-quarries 

ARCULF, a Frankish bishop and pilgrim-traveller, who vis- 
ited the Levant about oHo, and was the earliest Christian tiaveller 
and observer of any importance in the Nearer East after the rise 
of Islam. On his return he was driven by contrary winds to 
Britain, and so came to lotu, where he related his experiences to 
his host, Adamnan Abbot of Iona, 679 to 704 The narrative of his 
journey, as written by Adamnan, was presented to Aldfrith the 
Wise, last of the great Northumbrian kings, at York about 701, 
and came to the knowledge of Bede, w'ho inserted a brief summary 
of it in his Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation, and also 
drew up a separate and longer digest which obtained great popu- 
larity throughout the middle ages as a standard guide-book (the 
so-called Libellus de, lot is santtis) to the holy places of Syria. 

For bibliography sec Adam man. 

ARDABIL, chief town of one of the administrative districts 
of the province of Azerbaijan, in north-western Fersia, 48*^ 21' E 
and 38“ 14' N, 38rn from the Caspian sea and 25m from the 
Araxes. The (own stands on an almost circular plateau 4.940ft 
above (he .sea-level surrounded on all sides by mountains, the most 
prominent peak being Savalan (15,79211 ) on the west No trees 
or shrubs are visible for many miles round and the white chalk 
soil can be made Iruitful only by artificial irrigation The climate 
of the town, owing to its high situation, is inclement but is re- 
garded as healthy. The vine, oranges and melons do not grow, 
but pears and apples are produced in abundance. Ni*ar the town 
are found warm mineral springs, on account of which, and the 
healthy air, Ardabil was formerly a favourite residence of the 
Persian court 

Ardabil is an inifioitant road centre to Aslara on the coa.st, 
to Tabriz, and to other places Trade, unimportant compared with 
former times and mostly in the hands of Armenians, is mainly a 
transit trade between Russia and Persia through the Caspian port 
of A.stara, where, in i92'5-26, 10,000 tons of merchandise were 
landed and 5,700 tons sliqiped The chief articles produced in the 
district for export are dried fruits, carpets and rugs 

The town, which is of great antniuity though it contains no 
ancient buildings of note, covers a large area surrounded by a 
ruinous mud wall flanked by towers, while 500 yards to <he east 
is a mud fort constructed by Cardanne (a French general in Per- 
sian employ) in the eaily years of the 19th century, now also in 
ruins In the tirst half of the Slh century Ardabil was the resi- 
dence of Shaikh Safi-ucl-Din who died here, his shrine is an object 
of general veneration and is much visited by many Persians. The 
sanctuary also contains the tomb of the Shah Ismail (died 1524) 
founder of the Satavi dynasty The building suffered considerably 
in the sack of the town by the Russians in 1827, and the famous 
library of Shaikh Sah, once the greatest in all Persia, was sent to 
St, Petersburg in 1827 and became part of the Imperial Library 

The European travellers Oleanus (1637) and Chardin (1671) 
describe Ardabil as the most nourishing Per.sian town of the time, 
but Morier, in 1813, counted only 4,000 inhabitants. The town 
has now an estimated population of 16,000-20,000 

See F. Sarre, Denkmaler Persischer Baukiinst (1901). 

ARDAN, a small independent linguistic stock of South 
American Indians, so called from the Ardas, the most important 
of its tribes. The Ardan tribes lived west of Iquitos in north- 
eastern Peru, on the upper Mazan and Nanay rivers, tributaries 
of the lower Napo. They were of simple culture, and beyond 
the fact that their language (now extinct) seems to be quite 
unrelated to any other, little or nothing is known of them. 

See A F. Chamberlain, “Sur quclques families linguistiques,” etc. 
(Journal Soc. Amcncanistes de Paris Ins.], vol. vii., pp. 179-202). 

ARDASHIR, the modern form of the Persian royal name 
Artaxerxes {(]v), “he whose empire is excellent.” After the 
three Achaemenian kings of this name, it occurs in Armenia, in 
the shortened form Artaxias (Armenian, Artashes or Artaxes), 
and among the dynasts of Persia who maintained their indepen- 
dence during the Parthian period (see Persis). 

One of these, (i) Arta.\erxes or Ardashir I, (in his Greek 
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inscriptions he calls himself Artaxares, and the same form occurs 
in Agathias ii. 25, iv. 24), became the founder of the New- 
Persian or Sassanian empire. Of his reign we have only very 
scanty information, as the Greek and Roman authors mention 
only his victory over the Parthians and his wars with Rome. A 
trustworthy tradition about the origin of his power, from Per- 
sian sources, has been preserved by the Arabic historian Tabari 
(Th. Noldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der 
Sasantden, aus der arabischen Chronik des Tabari, 1879) He 
was the second son of Papak (Babek), the offspring of Sassan 
(Sasan), after whom the dynasty is named. Papak had made him- 
self king of the di.strict of Istakhr (in the neighbourhood of 
Persepolis, which had fallen to ruins). After the death of Papak 
and his oldest son Shapur (Shahpuhr, Sapores), Ardashir made 
himself king (probably ad. 212), put his other brothers to death 
and began war against the neighbouring dynasts of Persis When 
he had conquered a great part of Persis and Carmania, the Par- 
thian king Artabanus IV. interfered. But he was defeated in 
three battles and at last killed (ad 220). Ardashir now con- 
sidered himself sovereign of the whole empire of the Parthians 
and called himself “King of Kings of the Iranians ” But his 
aspirations went farther. In Persis the traditions of the Achae- 
menian empire had always been alive, as the name of Ardashir 
himself shows, and with them, the national religion of Zoroaster. 
Ardashir, who was a zealous worshipper of Ahuramazda and in 
intimate connection with the magian priests, established the ortho- 
dox Zoroastrian creed as the official religion of his new kingdom, 
persecuted the infidels, and tried to restore the old Persian 
empire, which under the Achaemenids had extended over Asia 
from the Aegean Sea to the Indus. At the same time he put down 
the local dynasts and tried to create a strong concentrated power. 
His empire is thus quite different in character from the Parthian 
kingdom of the Arsacids, which had no national and religious 
basis but leant towards Hellenism, and whose organization had 
always been very loose. Ardashir extirpated the whole race of the 
Arsacids, with the exception of those princes who had found 
refuge in Armenia, and in many wars, in which, however, as the 
Persian tradition shews, he occasionally suffered heavy defeats, 
he succeeded in subjugating the greater part of Iran, Susiana and 
Babylonia. The Parthian capital Ctesiphon (q v) remained the 
principal residence of the Sassanian kingdom, by the side of the 
national metropolis Istakhr, which was too far out of the way to 
become the centre of administration. Opposite to Ctesiphon, on 
(he right bank of the Tigris, Ardashir restored Seleucia under the 
name of VVeh-Ardashir. The attempt to conquer Mesopotamia, 
Armenia and Cappadocia led to a war with Rome, in which he 
was repelled by Alexander Severus (ad 233). Before his death 
(ad. 241) Ardashir associated with himself on the throne his son 
Shapur, who successfully continued his work. 

Under the tombs of Darius I. at Persepolis, on the surface of 
the rock, Ardashir has sculptured his image and that of the god 
Ahuramazda (Ormuzd or Ormazd) Both are on horseback; the 
god is giving the diadem to the king. Under the horse of the king 
lies a defeated enemy, the Parthian king Artaban; under the 
horse of Ormuzd, the devil Ahriman, with two snakes rising 
from his head In the bilingual inscription (Greek and Pehlevi), 
Ardashir I calls himself “the Mazdayasnian (i.e “worshipper of 
Ahuramazda”) god Artaxares, king of the kings of the Arianes 
(Iranians), of godly origin, son of the god Papak the king” (see 
Sir R Ker Porter, Travels (1821-22), i. 548 foil.; Flandin et 
Costc, Voyage en Perse, iv. 182; F. Stolze and J, C. Andreas, 
Persepolis, pi 116; Marcel Dieulafoy, L’Art antique de la Perse, 
1884-S9, V. pi 14). A similar inscription and sculpture is on a 
rock near Gur (Firuzabad) in Persia. On his coins he has the 
same titles (in Pehlevi) Like his father and his successors, he 
was worshipped as a god, probably as an incarnation of a secon- 
dary deity of the Persian creed. 

Like the history of the founder of the Achaemenian empire, 
that of Ardashir has from the beginning been overgrown with 
legends; like Cyrus he is the son of a shepherd, his future great- 
ness is predicted by dreams and visions, and by the calculations 
of astronomers he becomes a servant at the court of king Arta- 
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hanus and then flies to Persia and begins the rebellion; he lights 
with the great dragon, the enemy of god, etc. A Pehlevi text, 
which contains this legend, has been translated by Noldeke 
(Geschichte des Artachshir i Pdpakdn, 1879). same tra- 

dition the account of Firdusi in the Shahnameh is based ; it occurs 
also, with some variations, in Agathias ii 26 seq. Another work, 
which contained religious and moral admonitions which were put 
into the mouth of the king, has not come down to us. On the 
other hand the genealogy of Ard.ushir has of course been con- 
nected with the Achaemenids, on whose behalf he exacts venge- 
ance from the Parthians, and with the legendary kings of old Iran. 

(2) Aruashir II. (379-383). Under the reign of his brother 
Shapur II he had been governor (king) of Adiabene, where he 
persecuted the Christians After Shapur’s death, he was raised 
to the throne by the magnates, although more than 70 years old. 
Having tried to make himself independent from the court, and 
having executed some of the grandees, he was deposed after a 
reign of four years 

(3) Ardashir hi (028-630), .son of Kavadh II., was raised 

to the throne as a boy of seven years, but was killed two years 
afterwards by his general, Shahrhara/. (Ed. M ) 

ARDEA, a town of the Rutuli, Latium, 3m from the south- 
west coast, where its harbour {Costrnm Inui) lay, at the mouth of 
the Fosso deir Incastro, and 23m. S. of Rome by the Via Ardea- 
tina. Its legendary founder was a son of Odysseus and Circe, or 
Danae, mother of Per.seus It was one of the oldest coast cities 
of Latium and the capital of Turnus, the opponent of Aeneas 
In the treaty with Carthage 509 n c’. it was Roman but was later 
one of the 30 cities of the Latin league It had the charge of the 
shrine of Venus in Laviniuni In imperial times the unhealthiness 
of the place led to its rapid decline In the forests of the neigh- 
bourhood the imperial elephants were kept. A road, the Via Ardea- 
tina, led to Aidea cliiect from Rome 

The primitive site, later the citadel, holds the modern village; 
it is at the end of a long plateau between two valleys, and has 
perpendicular tufa clitfs some 60ft high on all sides except the 
north-east, where it joins the plateau. Here it is defended by a 
fine wall of rectangular blocks of volcanic stone (tufa). The area 
of the place was apparently twice extended, a further portion of 
the narrow plateau, which now bears the name of Cittavecchia, 
being each time taken in and defended by mound and ditch; the 
nearer and better-preserved is about (m from the city and meas- 
ures some 2,000ft. long, 133ft wide and 66ft, high, the ditch being 
some Soft wide. The .second, (m farther north-east, is smaller. 
“A 7 nunc magnum manet Ardea nomen bed jortuna fuit” — “Ardea 
is still a mighty name, but its star has set” — as Virgil says 

See O Richter, in Annali dell’ Indilnto (1884), 90; J. H. Parker in 
Archarolo^ia, xli\, 169 (1885) , A. Pa'^qui, in Nolizie degli senvi (1900), 
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ARDECHE, a department of France at the Cevenol edge of 
the Plateau Central bounded, east, by the river Rhone, south by 
Card, south-west by Lozere, north-west, by Haute Loire and 
Loire Area 2,i45sq miles J’op. (1926), 289,263, marking a con- 
siderable decline during the 20th century. It was formed in 1790 
from the Vivarais district of Languedoc It is a hill country marked 
by valleys most of which run either north-west-south-east or south- 
west-north-east The high volcanic mass of the Coirons stretches 
south-east-north-west to the eastern part of the larger volcanic 
area of Velay, where Mt Mezenc (5,755ft.), itself a volcanic 
mass, forms the culminating point of the department; thence the 
Mts. du Vivarais stretch north-eastward with the departmental 
boundary along their heights. The department stretches west- 
ward to the uppermost Loire and the Allier forms a good deal 
of its boundary over against Lozere. The rivers are mostly 
torrential, with sudden floods and much of the scenery is wild. 

In the south near the Rhone the climate is warm, but on the 
higher land winter is long and severe and even in summer sudden 
cold may occur. Grain (wheat and rye) and potatoes are culti- 
vated, also the vine and olive near the Rhone in the south, the 
ilepartment’s southern and more open lands marking the northern 
limit of cultivation of the olive in the Rhone valley. The vine- 
yards of St. P6ray near the Rhone in the northern part of the 


department are famous for white wines. Chestnut, walnut and 
mulberry, the last for silkworms, are widely grown. The rocky 
hills are useful for goats as well as for sheep and their skins 
promote a glove-making industry. There are also paper factories 
at Annonay. Hydraulic lime is produced from quarries at Le 
Teil and there are. supplies of coal, iron, lead and zinc. Medicinal 
; springs are numerous and some are hot; the chief are at Vais 
les Bains (cold), St. Laurent les Bains, Cellos, Neyrac, etc. 

Ardcche is served by the PLM. railway and has 43 miles of 
navigable river. The towns of Privas, Largentiere (capital of the 
department ) and Tournon give their names to the three arrondisse- 
ments; there are 31 cantons and 342 communes The depart- 
ment forms the diocese of V’iviers in the archbishopric of Avig- 
non; it is in the region of the 15th Army Corps, in the atadhnte 
(educational area) of Grenoble, and under the court of appeal at 
Nimes. 

Privas was destroyed in the 17th century religious quarrels, so 
it has little that is older, but there are many interesting Ro- 
manesque churches in the. department (Bourg St. Andeol, Thines, 
Melas, Cruas), while Mazan has a large church once part of a 
great abbey. V^iviers cathedral is set on a rock above the town. 

ARDEE, town, Co. Louth, Ireland, on the river Dec, 48m. 
N W. from Dublin, on a branch of the Gieat Northern railway. 
Pop. (1926) 1,730. The town is of high antiquity, and its name 
(Ather-dee) is taken to signify the ford of the l)ee, a point of 
strategic importance A large rath, or encampment, with remains 
of fortifications, stands to the south of the town. A castle of the 
lords of the manor was built early in the i4lh century and re- 
mains, as does another adjacent fortified building of the same 
period. Roger de Peppart, lord of the manor early in the i dh cen- 
tury, founded the church (the present Protestant church) and a 
house of Crutched Friars There wa.s also a hou.se of (^armelite 
Fri.irs, but neither of these remains Ardee received its first 
recorded charter in 1377. was .sacked by Edward Bruce (1315) 
and by O’Neill (1538); it was taken by the Irish and reiaptured 
by the English in the wars of 1641. and was occupied later by the 
forces of James II and of William III 
ARDEN, FOREST OF, a well marked physical area of north 
Warwickshire, England, the “woodland” as opposed to the “fel- 
den” or “fielden ”; ie , open country, in the south, the river Avon 
separating the two. Originally part of a forest tract of far wider 
extent than that within the confines of the county, it is still, 
though lacking the true character of a forest, well-wooded The 
undulating surface is from 250 to 500 ft. high. Wide lands in this 
district were held, in Edward the Confessor’s day, by Alwin, 
whose son, Thurkill of Warwick, or “of Arden,” founded the fam- 
ily of the Warwickshire Ardens who, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
still held several of the manors Shakespeare, whose mother, Mary 
Arden claimed to be of this family, knew the district well, and it 
probably inspired his pictures of forest life in /li' You Like. It. 
The name is preserved in Henley-in-.Arden and Hampton-in- 
Arden, etc. 

ARDENNES, a district covering some portion of the ancient 
forest of Ardenne, and extending over the greater part of the Bel- 
gian province of Luxembourg, part of the grand duchy, and the 
French department of Ardennes. One derivation is from a 
word meaning “the forest,” turned into Latin as Arduenna Silva, 
and derived from the Celtic word ardii (dark, obscure). Another 
derivation is from ar-Denn or ar-Tann, Breton for the, or among 
the, oaks, whence Ardenne would be forest of oaks. A Carnoy, 
a recent worker, derives it from a Celtic form for high-land, 
Ardu-enna being from the Indo-European ardiios — high. The 
Arduenna Silva was the most extensive forest of Gaul, and 
Caesar {Bello Gallico, lib vi.cap.29) de.scribes it as extending from 
the Rhine and the confines of the Treviri to the limits of the 
Nervii. At the division of the empire of Charlemagne between 
the three sons of Louis the Debonnaire, under the pact of Verdun 
in 843, the Ardenne forest had become the district pagus Ar- 
duensis. It was part of Lothair’s share, and charters of 843 
specify certain towns as in this pagui. In the 10th century the dis- 
trict had become a comitatus, .subject to the powerful count of 
Verdun, who changed his style to that of count of Ardenne. 
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The geographical region of the Ardcnne extends from France 
through Belgium to the Rhineland and the duchy of Luxembourg 
south and east of a line through Couvin, Rochefort, Marche, Dur- 
bry, Spa and Eupen, and its southern frontier is the Semois valley. 
Its geological boundary is that of the lower Devonian. It forms a 
broad low arch gently inclined north and south, the denuded base 
of a mountain chain once as high as the Alps, and then worn down 
to a peneplain. It consists of schists, .sand- 
stones and quartz-phyllites, with hardly 
any calcareous rock. The rivers in the up- 
lifted peneplain cut gorges in the hard 
rocks, e g , La jonds dc Qmrreiix on the 
Ambleve, but have wider valleys where the 
rocks are softer The picturescjuely wooded 
ravines are less truly characteristic than 
the great flat tops, naked wastes in many 
cases, which account for most of the area 
Decomposition of Cambrian schists has 
produced a waterproof clay soil in which 
sphagnum bogs grow, with their character- 
istic accumulation of basal peat The 
Hautes Fagnes on the Baiaque Michel pla- a peasant woman of 
teau is the largest of these bogs The peat ardennes on the way 
was long used for fuel. On the more sili- to market 
ceous lands, farms have been established but woods cover large 
areas and are among the most beautiful in Europe They include 
the woods of St Hubert, the woods round La Roche, and those of 
the Amerois, Herbeumont and Chmy on the Semois. In the grand 
duchy the forest has almost entirely disappeared, but owing to the 
compulsory law of replanting in Belgium this fate does not seem 
likely to attend the Belgian Ardennes There K still an immense 
quantity of wild game to be found in the Ardennes, induding red 
aiul roc deer, wild boar, etc Shooting is preserved either by the 
few great landed proprietors left in the country, or by the com- 
munes, who let the rights to individuals 
ARDENNES, department, northern frontier, France, com- 
posed of the south-west side of the Ardennes towards the Paris 
basin, and of parts of the Meuse valley Area i,oa8sqm.; pop 
(102O) 2g7,448 After a long course nearly south to north between 
edges of secondary rocks, the Meuse turns west as it approaches 
the Ardennes These are remnants of ancient mountains, planed 
down, and then slowly tilted up from the .south-east, allowing the 
river time to cut its way down while the uplift went on It thus 
happens th4t just below Mezieres-Charleville the river enters a 
deep trench between moorland hills, and some of its entrenched 
meanders have given sites for isolated little towns like Revin 
Mezieres also is on the peninsula of a meander Northwards 
towards Civet the country opens out again and that old fortress 
town is an outpost of France, which owns the Meuse trench but 
not the flanking highland, standing on limestone rock that gives 
the district a much drier character than has the Ardennes The 
Meuse is small in volume for its length and has lost several 
tributaries, the now almost streamless valleys of which have been 
used for canals c g., that in this department between Meuse and 
Aisne 

In the south-west lowlands, with a fairly mild climate and often 
less than 800mm. of ram, general agriculture goes on, but among 
the higher lands (up to i,()4oft.) the winter is cold and the rain- 
fall may exceed i, 000mm Here there are riverside pastures, but 
the people depend partly on quarries of slates (Fumay) and 
building stone and also work in iron. There is also naturally a 
woollen industry centring at Sedan, and Mezieres-Charleville is 
important as a railway junction. Mdzieres, Rethel and the tiny 
Vouziers give their names to arrondissements. The department 
is in Reims ecclesiastical province, Lille educational province 
{acadimie)^ Nancy appeal-court area and 2nd army corps prov- 
ince. The department was entirely occupied by the invaders 
1914-18, but the defenders had just reached Sedan and Mezieres 
at the end of the war. (I'or an account of the battles waged here 
in the World War see Frontier, Battles of the.) 

ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM (Faversham), the title of an 
anonymous play, the first quarto of which was printed, in black 
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letter, in 1592, there is a copy of this edition in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford The plot is founded on the story of Thomas 
Arden, mayor of Faversham (1548), who was murdered by hi.s 
wife, her lover and accomplices in 1552 The style is dignified 
and restrained and it has been suggested that the play was, at any 
rate, revised by Shakespeare There is. howevei, no internal 
evidence to support or refute this theory, and it is more probable 
that the author was Thomas Kyd {qv ) or one of his school 

The play was acted in 1592. and not again until it wa'^ pio- 
duced in London in 1897 and at Cambrhlge, England (by the 
Marlowe Dramatic Society) in 1921, 

Sec Arden of Fevenham, intro by A. H. liullen (1S87); J, A 
Symonds, Shakespeare'i Predecessors (i^oo). The Lamentable and 
True Tragedy of M Arden of Fevenham, intro by F. Hopkin^on 
(1907). 

ARDERNE, JOHN (c. 1306-f 1390), English surgeon, prac- 
tised first at Newark and then m London, and also in the army in 
France, He introduced certain new operations and was a bold and 
skilful surgeon and a good writer on his subject. See D’Arcy 
Power. Treatises of Ftsttda in Ano, etc (igio); “The Lesser 
W’ritings of John Arderne,” A'F 7 //// /«/er Con Med Set Will. 

(1914)- 

ARDGLASS (“Green Height”). County Down, Ireland, 32m 
S by E of Belfast on a branch of the Belfast and County Down 
railway Pop (1921) 498. Soon after the Norman invasion it 
became a busy poit, a fact attested by the remains ol no fewer 
than five castles in clo.se proximity There is an ancient church 
crowning the eastern hill and a curious fortified warehouse (called 
the New Works), dating probably from the 14th century, when a 
trading company was establi.shed here under a grant from Henry 
IV Ardglass was a royal burgh and sent a representative to the 
Irish pariiameiit The chief industry is the herring fishery Ard- 
glass IS a resort of visitors 

ARDITI, LUIGI (1822-1Q03), Italian musical composer 
and conductor, who, about the middle of the last century, was a 
prominent figure in London musical life, as conductor of the 
oix*ra at Her Majesty's Theatre and in other capacities. He paid 
frequent visits also to America, conducting the opera in New 
York, where he produced his Lw Spin in i8s6 His vocal waltz 
// Bacw was sung by Patti and enjoyed much popularity. 

ARDMORE, a city in the southern part of Oklahoma, USA, 
Qoni S by E ol Oklahoma City, Sgoft above sea-level; the 
county seat of Carter county It is on Federal highways 70 and 
77, and IS .served by the Rock Island, the Frisco and the Santa 
Fe railways The area is 8 .sq miles The population was 14,181 
in IQ JO, of whom J,oo8 were negroes; and was estimated locally 
at 20,000 in 1027 

Ardmore is the market town and shipping point for a rich 
farming and grazing region, which produces tine crops of cotton 
There are asphalt and coal mines near the city, and W'ithin the 
j county are deposits of zinc and fields ot gas and oil A daily 
paper in the interests ot the petroleum industry is published here. 
The city has oil refineries, wholesale houses, cotton gins and com- 
presses. a cotton-seed oil mill, and a house which deals in pure- 
bred cotton-seed, and several miscellaneous factories, including 
one that makes jxcan-cracking machines The Southern Okla- 
homa State fair is held here. Among the educational institutions 
IS a Federal school for Indian girls. Ardmore was founded in 
1887, incorporated in 1898, and adopted a commission-manager 
form of government in 1921. 

ARDRES, ancient small town of northern France, in the de- 
partment of Pas-de-Calais, lom. south-south-east of Calais Pop, 
(1926) 1,254, If was occupied by Francis I. at' the time of his 
historic meeting with Henry VIII. in 1520, at the “Field of the 
Cloth of Gold” at Balinghem, j^m. to the west Ardres has a 14th 
century church and an important cattle market 
ARDROSSAN, seaport, municipal and police burgh, Ayr- 
shire, Scotland, zgjim. S W. from Glasgow by the L.M S R 
Pop, (1021) 7,214 Hugh, 1 2th Earl of Eghnton, began the 
harbour and town in 180b, intending to connect it with Glasgow 
by canal; his successor completed the scheme on a reduced scale. 
The docks have since been extended The exports are coal and 
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iron from collieries and iron-works in the neighbourhood; and the 
imports ores, timber, and general goods. Shipbuilding and fish- 
eries are carried on. The town is under provost and council 

Saltcoats (pop. 13,477), a mile to the south, is a police burgh 
and a popular seaside resort, with a brisk trade, due to its prox- 
imity to Ardrossan and Stevenston. 

AREA, a Latin word, originally meaning a threshing-floor, 
namely a raised space in a field exposed on all sides to the wind; 
now applied in English (i) to a plot of ground on which a struc- 
ture is to be erected, (2) to the court or sunk space in the front 
or rear of a building, (3) to the superficial space covered by a 
building, district, country, etc. 

ARECIBO, an important town situated on the north coast 
of Porto Rico. The population of the town itself was 10,039, 
census 1920; 1928, 10,851; and that of the municipal district in 
1920 was 46,5 7k The port has not been improved, but a survey 
has been made and the development of the city as a port will 
follow. The district tributary to the city is rich in sugar-cane, 
coffee and fruits Cotton and vegetables are also grown. The city 
is connected with the capital, San Juan, an important port and 
distributing station, by a railway which extends also west and 
south and almost around the island First-class highways also 
extend east and west, while the interior is tapped by two main 
roads across the island. 

Several industrial establishments are located in the town. The 
situation on a beautiful bay of the Atlantic is admirable, and the 
town has well paved streets, an independent water system, electric 
lights, telephone communication, hospitals, theatres and other 
public improvements Arecibo has a superior school system, and 
religious, charitable and social institutions abound. There are 
many attractive residences and the stores and shops are modern 
and business conditions satisfactory. Arecibo is one of the oldest 
municipalities and towns of the island. The municipal corporation 
was authorized as early as 1537 by a royal decree of the Spanish 
Crown. The town itself was founded in 1616 by Felipe de Beau- 
mont, who gave it the name of San Felipe de Arecibo. j 

(H M. T ) 

AREMBERG or ARENBERG, formerly a German duchy 
of the Holy Roman Empire in the circle of the Rhine Palatinate, 
between Jiilich and Cologne The hamlet of Aremberg is at the 1 
foot of a basalt hill 2,067ft, high, on the summit of which are I 
the ruins of the original castle of the family of Aremberg 

The lords of Aremberg first appear early in the 12th century,' 
but had died out in the male line by 1270 From the marriage 
of the heiress Mathilda (1282-90) with Engelbert II, count of 
La Marck (d. 1328), sprang two sons. The second of these, Engel- 
bert III (d 1387), inherited the lordship of Aremberg which 
remained in his family till 1547, when it passed, by his marriage 
with Margaret, sister of the childless Robert III , to John of 
Barbanqon, of the great house of Ligne, who assumed the name 
and arms of Aremberg, and was created a count of the Empire 
by Charles V. He was governor of Friesland, and for a while 
commanded the Spanish and Catholic forces against the “beggars,” 
falling at the battle of Heiligerlee in 1568. His son Charles (d 
1618) greatly increased the po.sse.ssions of the house by his 
marriage with Ann of Croy, heiress of Croy and of Chimay- 
Aerschot, and in 1576 was made prince of the Empire by Maxi- 
milian II. His grandson, Philip Francis, was made duke in 1644 
by the emperor Ferdinand III 

Duke Prosper Louis who had lost his possessions in 1810 by 
an act of Napoleon, regained them in 1815 at the Congress of 
Vienna, which, however, mediatized them. 

ARENA, the central area of an amphitheatre on which the 
gladiatorial displays took place, its name being derived from the 
sand (Lat. harena) with which it was covered. The word is 
applied sometimes to any level open space on which spectacles 
take place. 

AAENARIA or SANDWORT, a genus of plants of the 
family Caryophyllaceae, usually with small flowers. Almost all are 
herbaceous, either annuals or perennials and the majority in- 
habit sandy soil in temperate, arctic or alpine regions. There are 
about 150 species. 


ARENDAL, a seaport of southern Norway, in Aust-Agder 
fylke (county), at the mouth of the river Nid, 46m. N.E. of 
Christiansand. Estimated pop. (1926) 10,100 It has a good 
harbour protected from the open waters of the Skagerrak by a 
series of islands, on some of which the town itself, founded in 
1723, is built. At one time (1879) Arendal was second only to 
Oslo (then Christiania) as a ship-owning port, but it lagged 
behind when steam-boats replaced sailing vessels, and now ranks 
about tenth among Norwegian ports It is a port of call for many 
.steamship lines. The chief exports are timber, wood-pulp, 
aluminium, ferro-alloys, quartz and felspar. There are two 
smelting works in the neighbourhood (at Eydehavn) and quarries, 
sawmills, a wood-pulp factory and a shipbuilding yard The vi- 
cinity is remarkable for its variety of minerals A railway runs 
to Treitsund in Telemark. 

ARENSKY, ANTON STEPHANOVICH (1861-1906), 
Russian musical composer, was born at Novgorod, July 31, 1861, 
and after studying with various teachers finally became a pupil 
of Rimsky-Korsakov at the conservatoire of St. Petersburg In 
1882 he became a professor at the Moscow conservatoire, and 
from 1S94 to 1901 was director of music in the imperial chapel 
at St. Petersburg. He composed much chamber music, including 
the well-known trio and many songs, besides several operas, the 
chief of which are The Dream on the Vol^a (1890); Raphael 
(1894), and Nala and Damayanti (1899). He died at Terioki, 
Finland, Feb. 25, 1906. 

AREOI (Areoiti), a secret society which originated in Tahiti 
and later extended its influence to other South Pacific islands To 
its ranks both sexes were admitted. The society was primarily of a 
religious character Members styled themselves descendants of 
Oro-Tetifa, the Polynesian god, and were divided into seven or 
more grades, each having its characteristic tattooing. Chiefs were 
at once qualified for the highest grade, but ordinary members 
attained promotion only through initiatory rites The Areois 
enjoyed great privileges, and were considered as depositaries of 
knowledge and as mediators between God and man. They were 
feared, too, as ministers of the taboo and were entitled to pro- 
nounce a kind of excommunication for offences against its rules 
The chief purpose of the society was the worship of the generative 
powers of nature, and the ritual and ceremonies of initiation were 
grossly licentious The women members were common property; 
the period of cohabitation was limited to three days, and the 
female Areois were bound by oath to strangle at birth any child 
born to them. If the infant was allowed to survive half an hour 
only, it was spared; but to have the right of keeping it the mother 
must find a male Areoi willing to adopt it The Areois travelled 
about, devoting their whole time to feasting, dancing (the chief 
dance of the women being the grossly indecent Timorodee men- 
tioned by Captain Cook), and debauchery, varied by elaborate 
realistic stage presentments of the lives and loves of gods and 
legendary heroes 

See R W Williamson, Social and Political Systems of Central 
Polynesia (1924). 

AREOPAGUS, a bare, rocky hill, 370ft. high, north-west of 
the acropolis of Athens. The ancients interpreted the name as 
“Hill of Ares,” but Ares was not worshipped on the Areopagus. 
Another explanation connects the name with arai, “Curses,” 
known as Setnnai, “awful goddesses,” whose shrine was a cave at 
the foot of the hill, of which they were the guardian deities. 

The council of the Areopagus (17 tv ’Apettfi n(i7q> ^ovXrj), is to 
be compared with the council of elders which we find among 
primitive peoples. Under the kings of Athens it must have re- 
sembled the council of elders described by Homer; it was the 
chief factor in the work of transforming the kingship into an 
aristocracy. Aristotle (Ath. Pol., viii, 2) attributes to it for the 
period of aristocracy the appointment to all offices, the chief work 
of administration, and the right to punish in cases, not only of 
violation of laws, but also of immorality. This evidence is cor- 
roborated by the remnants of political power left to it in later 
time, and by the designation boule, which indicates that the body 
was once a State council. In addition to its political functions, 
the council from the time of Draco exercised jurisdiction in certain 
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cases of homicide. We may suppose that the name “Boule of the 
Areopagus” developed from the simple term boule, in order to 
distinguish it from the new Boule {q.v.), or Council of Four 
Hundred. The reforms of Solon (594 b.c.) tended practically to 
limit the council of the Areopagus, though constitutionally it re- 
tained all its earlier powers augmented by the right to try persons 
accused of conspiracy against the state. It had power to inhibit in 
the Four Hundred or in the Ecclesia, (q.v.) any measure which it 
judged unconstitutional or prejudicial to the State, and in the levy 
of fines for violation of law or moral u.sage it remained irresponsi- 
ble. The tyrants (<7 ) left to the council its cognizance of murder 

cases (560-510 DC ), and the nominal enjoyment of its preroga- 
tives. The council seems to have suffered no direct abridgment of 
power from the reforms of Cleisthenes (q.v ). In 487 b.c., how- 
ever, the introduction of the lot in filling the archonship (see 
AaciroN) began to undermine its position through affecting the 
ability of its members. This deterioration was necessarily slow; 
in 480 B c , on the eve of the battle of Salamis, the council of the 
Areopagus succeeded in manning the fleet, thereby regaining the 
confidence and respect of the people The patriotic action of the 
council enabled it to recover con.siderable administrative control, 
which it exercised for the next 18 years, although its deterioration 
in ability, as well as the rapid rise of democratic ideas, prevented 
it from re-establishing its supremacy Ephialtes (462 Bc), 
Archestratus and Pericles (q.v.), carried measures for the transfer 
of most of its functions to the Boule, the Ecclesia, and the 
popular courts of law. Among these functions were jurisdiction 
in cases of impiety, the supervision of magistrates and the censor- 
ship of the morals of citizens, and the inhibition of unconstitu- 
tional resolutions in the Boule and the Ecclesia It retained juris- 
diction in cases of homicide and the care of sacred olive trees. 
From this time (402 bc j to the establishment of the '‘Thirty 
Tyrants” (404 bc), the Areofiagitic council, degraded still 
further by the absolute use of the lot, was a political nullity. After 
the surrender of Athens and the appointment of the “Thirty,” 
the appeal of the laws of Ephialtes and Archestratus prepared 
the way for the rehabilitation of the council as guardian of the 
constitution. The Areopagites could not hope to recover their full 
supremacy, but they did exercise considerable political influence, 
e.specially in cri.ses In the lime of Demosthenes, accordingly, we 
find them annulling the election of individuals to offices for which 
they were unfit, exercising during a crisis a disciplinary power ex- 
tending to life and death over all the Athenians “in conformity 
with ancestral law,” procuring the banishment of one, the racking 
of another, and the infliction of capital punishment on several of 
the citizens This authority seems to have been delegated to 
them by the Ecclesia. Lycurgus claims that by their action during 
the crisis after Chaeroneia (qv , see also Philip II.), they saved 
the State. Under Roman supremacy they had jurisdiction in cases 
of forgery and tampering with the standard measures; also the 
supervision of buildings, and the care of religion and of education. 
From the overthrow of the “Thirty” to the end of their history 
(c. A.D 400), they held a reputation for ability and integrity. 

The jurisdiction of the council in cases of homicide was as 
follows . — accusations were brought by relatives , on receiving the 
accusation the king-archon made three investigations of the case 
in the three successive months. After the examination he assigned 
the case to the proper court and presided over it during the trial 
which took place in the open air, that the judges and the accuser 
might not be polluted by being brought under the same room with 
the offender. The accuser and the accused, standing on two 
white stones termed “Relentlessness” (Anaideia) and “Outrage” 
(Hubris) respectively, bound themselves to the truth by solemn 
oaths. Each was allowed two speeches, and the trial lasted three 
days. After the first speech the accused, unless charged with 
parricide, was at liberty to withdraw into exile. If condemned, he 
lost his life, and his property was confiscated. A tie vote acquit- 
ted. (Aeschylus, Eumenides 735 ) (See Greek Law.) 

Bibliography —Among other works may be mentioned G. Gilbert, 
Constitutional Antiquities of Athens and Sparta (Eng. trans., 1895) ; 
F. Cauer, “Aischylos und der Areopag.,” in Rhein. Mus. (1805); 
L Whibley, Companion to Greek Studies (3rd ed., igi6) with useful 
bibliography. See also Cleisthenes, Pericles and Athens. 
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AREQUIPA, a coast department of southern Peru, sur- 
rounded by the departments of Ica, Ayacucho, Apurimac, Cusco, 
Punoand Moquehua (area 21,952 sq m ; estimated pop 229,007). 
The department includes an arid coastal zone traversed by deeply 
entrenched rivers, and a barren, mountainous region including a 
series of great volcanoes with spurs projecting toward the coast, 
between which arc numerous fertile valleys watered by mountain 
streams Crops include cotton, rice, sugar-cane, wheat, alfalfa, 
maize, barley, potatoes; also fruits and wine Live stock is 
raised in the upper valleys. The mountains are rich in minerals, 
largely unexploited, and valuable deposits of borax arc located at 
Salinas about 50m N of the capital. The chief port is Mollendo, 
a partially-sheltered, artificial cove In spile of primitive living 
conditions, there are 7,000 to 8.000 inhabitants, mostly employes 
of importing and exporting houses, commission merchants, ship- 
ping agents, etc. The Southern railway runs, via Arequipa, to 
Puno on Lake Titicaca, a distance of 7,326m , connecting there 
by steamer with a railway to La Paz, Bolivia. Mollendo is second 
only to Callao in imports, one-third of which go to Bolivia The 
greatest need of the department is roads, of which there are 
600m already finished and 300m. under construction 

AREQUIPA, the second city of J’eru. capital of the depart- 
ment of the same name, is located at an allitucle of 7,600! I about 
loom, north of its seaport, Mollendo It lies in a valley on both 
banks of the Rio Chili at the foot of the extinct volcano El Misti 
(19,029ft ) Although it has been quiescent for two or three cen- 
turies, emitting only vapours from time to time. El Misti is 
regarded with veneration, connected as it is felt to bc with periodic 
earthquakes, the last of which (186S) practically destroyed the 
city Other great peaks, Chathani and Pichu-pichu fill one-third 
of the horizon Arequipa is famed for its beauty, a white city of 
a Spanish colonial type, surrounded by orchards, fields, market- 
gardens and eucalyptus avenues in the midst of a lofty, barren 
plateau rising toward snow-capped peaks The climate is 
dry, the air pure and invigorating There is a summer rainfall 
of 5 to bin . and during that season the sky is overcast much of 
the time The city has about 48,000 inhabitants and is the centre 
of the intellectual, religious and commercial activities of southern 
Peru The rectangular Plaza Mayor is surrounded by arcades. 
The houses are massively built to resist earthquakes, the material 
used (sillar) is a white porous volcanic stone which hardens with 
age There is a cathedral, many beautiful churches, monasteries, 
hospitals, a chamber of commerce, city hall and other public 
buildings, such as the prefecture and III. Army Division head- 
quarters The city, the seat of a bishopric, is noted for its reli- 
gious fervour as well as for its intellectual activity. The Uni- 
versiclad del Gran Padre Augustin was founded in 1821 (four 
faculties. Philosophy, History and Letters, Natural Science, Po- 
litical Science and Jurisprudence) There are several colleges, a 
normal school for girls and elementary schools Arequipa is a 
distributing centre for mountain products. Wool is washed and 
prepared for export, and there are several large wholesale import 
and export houses, foreign and Peruvian, woollen and cotton 
textile mills, chocolate and biscuit factories, flour mills, foun- 
dries and machine shops for the Southern railway, and other 
smaller industries, also branches of many of the larger banks of 
Lima. The Sociedad Electrica de Arequipa, Ltd , furnishes power 
from its plant about lom. from the city. A new water system was 
under construction in 1918 with storage reservoirs, three of which 
will have a capacity of approximately 2.260,000 litres, and new 
pipe-lines in the cobblestone streets, 68km in all. By means of 
these pipes, 175 litres per second per day will be provided for the 
city Street-paving is to progress as water-supply and sewers are 
completed. All this work is in charge of a North American firm 
Connection with the outside world is by means of the Southern 
railway, 107m. to Mollendo, 218m. to Puno on Lake Titicaca. 

I Telephone and telegraph lines connect with cable at Mollendo. 
There are paved highways to nearby resorts, such as the poetic 
Vale of Tiabaya. The favourite promenade is along the shady left 
bank of the Rio Chili to the springs of Tingo The district of 
Arequipa is famous for its hot and cold springs, especially those 
of Yura and Jesus, the waters of which are bottled and used 
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throughout the country. The Boyden station of the Harvard col- 
lege observatory (U.SA.) founded in 1891, was located in 
Arequipa until 1937, when it was transferred to South Alrica 
The site of Arequipa was discovered, so the legend goes, by the 
Inca Mayna Capac, who sent 3,000 families to settle there. 
Diego de Almagro visited it on his return from Chile in 1537, 
and the present city was founded by Pizarro in 1540. It has since 
been the scene of events of importance m the history of Peru 
{(/ v) and the birthplace of many famous men. 

ARES, m ancient Greek mythok^'y, the god of war, or 
rather of battle, son of Zeus and Hera (For the Roman god, 
identified with Ares, see Mars ) As contrasted with Athena, 
who added to her other attributes that of being the goddess of 
skilfully conducted military operations, he personifies brute 
strength and the wild rage of conflict His delight is in war and 
bloodshed: he loves fighting for fighting’s sake, and takes the 
side of the one or the other combatant indifferently, regardless 
of the justice of the cause. Splendidly armed, he goes to battle, 
.sometimes on foot, sometimes in the war chariot made ready by 
his .sons Deimos and Phobos (“Panic’’ and “Pear”), his usual 
companions. In his train also are found Enyo, the goddess of 
war (c/ the Roman Bellona), who delights in bloodshed and the 
destruction of cities; his sister, Eris, goddess of fighting and 
strife, and the Keres, goddesses of death, whose function it is 
especially to roam the battle-field, carrying off the dead to 
Hades. 

The primitive character of Ares has been much discussed. He 
is a god of storms; a god of light or a solar god; a chthonian 
god, one of the deities of the subterranean world, who could 
bring prosperity as well as ruin upon men In this last aspect he 
was one of the chief gods of the Thracians, amongst whom his 
home was placed even in the time of Homer In Scythia an old 
iron sword served as the symbol of the god, to which yearly 
sacrifices of cattle and horses were made, and in earlier times 
(as apparently also at Sparta) human victims, selected from 
pri.soners of war, were offered. Thus Ares developed into the 
god of w'ar, in w'hich character he made his way into Greece 
The story of his imprisonment for 13 months (/had, v. 385; by 
the Aloidae (q v ) points to the conquest of this chthonian de- 
stroyer of the fields by the arts of peace, especially agriculture. 

In the Odyssey (viii.) Ares is the lover of Aphrodite, the wife 
of Hephaestus, who catches them together in a net and holds 
them up to the ridicule of the gods. In what appears to be a 
very early development of her character. Aphrodite also was a 
w'ar-gocldess, known under the name of Areia; and in Thebes, 
the most important seat of the worship of Ares, she was his wife. 
His w'orship wms not so widely .spread over Greece as that of 
other gods, although he was honoured here and there with festi- 
vals and sacrifices At Sparta young dogs were offered to him 
under the name of Thcreitas. At Athens he had a temple at the 
foot of the Areopagus, w'here he was tried and acquitted by the 
gods for the murder of Halirrhothius, who had violated his 
daughter 

The figure of Ares appears in various stories of ancient my- 
thology. Thus he engages in combat with Heracles on two occa- 
sions to avenge the death of his son Cycnus; once Zeus separates 
the combatants by a flash of lightning, but in the second en- 
counter Ares is severely wounded by his adversary, w’ho has the 
active support of Athena; maddened by jealousy, he changes 
himself into the boar which slew Adonis, the favourite of Aphro- 
dite; and stirs up the war between the L.ipilhae and Centaurs 
(f) V ). His attributes were the spear and the burning torch, 
symbolical of the devastation caused by war (in ancient times 
the hurling of a torch was the signal for the commencement of 
hostilities) The dog and the vulture were sacred to him. 

The worship of Ares being less general throughout Greece 
than that of the gods of peace, the number of statues of him is 
small; those of Ares-Mars, among the Romans, are more fre- 
quent. Previous to the 5th century bc., he was represented as 
full bearded, grim featured and in lull armour. From that time, 
apparently under the influence of Athenian sculptors, he was 
conceived as the idc.d of a youthful wariior. He then appears 


as a vigorou-s youth, beardless, with curly hair, broad head, and 
stalwart shoulders and wearing helmet and chlamys. In the 
Villa Ludovisi statue (after the style of Lysippus) he appears 
seated in an attitude of thought; his arms are laid aside, and 
Eros i^eps out at his feet. In the Borghese Ares (also taken for 
Achilles) he is standing, his only armour being the helmet on 
his head. He also appears in many other groups, with Aphrodite, 
in marble and on engraved gems of Roman times. But before 
this grouping had recommended itself to the Romans, with their 
legend of Mars and Rhea biKia, the Greek Ares had again be- 
come under Macedonian influence a bearded, armed, and power- 
ful god. 

Bibliography. — H. W. Stoll, Vher die ursprun^liche Bedeulun^ 
des A. und der Athene (1881); C. Tumpel, Ares and Aphrodite 
(i88o) ; Preller-Robert. Griechische Mythologte (1887) ; A Fairbanks, 
The Mythology of Greet e and Rome (New York, 1907) , L R. 
Farnell, Cidts of the Greek States (v., 1909) ; articles in Pauly- 
Wissowa’s Realeneyklopadte ; Rosrher’s I.extkon der Mythologte; 
Daremberg’s Dictionnairc des Anttqutt/s (s v. Mars) ; O. Gruppe, 
Grtechische Mythologte und Reltgwnsgeschichte (11. 1906); J. E. 
Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (1922) For 
Ares in Art see A. Furtwangler, Meislerwerke der griechischen Plastik 
(trans. E. Sellers, 1895) , M Collignon, Manual of Mythology (trans. 
and enlarged by J. E. Harrison, 1890), and his I/tstoire de la Sculp-- 
lure grecque (1892-97). 

ARETAEUS, of Cappadocia, a Greek physician, who lived 
at Rome in the second half of the 2nd century a d. We possess two 
treatises by him, each in four books, in the Ionic dialect. On the 
Causes and Indications of Acute and Chronic Diseases, and On 
their Treatment. His work was founded on that of Archigenes; 
like him, he belonged to the eclectic school, but did not ignore the 
theories of the “Pneumatics,” who made the heart the seat of life 
and of the soul. 

Bibliograpiiv — Editions b\ Kuehn (1828), Ermerius (1848) Eng- 
lish translations Wigan (172G- Moffat (1780), Reynolds (1837); 
Adams (1850). See Locher, Aretaeus aiis Kappaducicn (1847). 

ARETAS, the Greek form of a name borne by kings of the 
Nabataeans lesident at Petra in Arabia (Arab, Hdritha). (i) A 
king in the time of Antiochus IV Epiphanes ( 11 . Macc. v 8). 
(2) The father-in-law of Herod Antipas (Jos. Ant. xviii. 5. i, 3). 
In II Cor. xi 32 he is described as ruler of Damascus (q.v ) at 
the time of Paul’s conversion. Herod Antipas had married a 
daughter of Aretas, but afterwards discarded her in favour of 
Hcrodias This led to a war with Aretas in which Antipas was 
defeated 

An Aretas is mentioned in I. Macc. xv. 22, but the true reading is 
probably Anarathes (king of Cappadocia). (See Nabatalans ) 

ARETE, a ndge or sharp edge (0 Fr. areste, Lat. arista, 
ear of corn, fish bone or spine), a French term used in Switzer- 
land to denote any sharp bayonet-like ridge of precipitous rock; 
c g , the Weisshorn is formed of three great sharp ridges which 
meet in a pyramidal point. Arete now denotes any sharp moun- 
tain edge denuded by frost action above the snowline, where 
the con.sequcnt angular ridges give “house-roof” form. 

ARETHAS (c. 800-940), Byzantine theological writer and 
scholar, archbishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, was born at 
Patrae. He was a pupil of Photius, and was the author of a Greek 
commentary on the Apocalypse avowedly based upon that of 
Andrew, the previous archbishop. He annotated the margins of 
his clas.sical texts with numerous scholia (many of which are pre- 
.served), and had several mss. copied at his own expense, amongst 
them the Codex Clarkianus of Plato (brought to England from 
the monastery of St John in Patmos), and the Dorvillian ms. of 
Fjudid (now at Oxford) 

Mo^t divergent opinions have been held .is to (he time in which 
Arcthas lived; the reason.s lor the dates given above will be found 
succinctly stated in the article “Aretas,” by A. Julicher in Pauly- 
Wissowa’s Realencykhpadie der klassischen Altertumsxvissemchaft 
(i8q6). The text of the commentary is given in Migne, Patrologia 
Graeca, cvi. 

ARETHUSA (Arethusa bullosa), a common North 'Ameri- 
can plant of the orchis family, found in bogs and swampy regions 
during May and June from Newfoundland south to North Caro- 
lina and west to Indiana and Minnesota. The flowers are magenta- 
crimson, having a crest formeil of three hairy ridges, white or 
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yellow in colour, and with a lower lip spotted with mapenta They 
grow on single stalks 5111 to loin in height. The leaves apijear 
after the flowers open and are long, narrow and .single The root 
is bulbous. A common name for arethusa is Indian pink 

ARETHUSA, in Greek mythology, a nymph who gave her 
name to a spring in Elis and to another in the island of Ortygia 
near Syracuse. The river-god Alpheus fell in love with Arethusa, 
one of the retinue of Artemis; Arethusa fled to Ortygia, where she 
was changed into a spring; Alpheus made his way beneath the 
sea, and united his waters with those of the spring In 0\id 
{Met am. v. 572 et seq ), Arethusa, while bathing in the Alpheus. 
was seen and pursued by the river-god in human form; Artemis 
changed her into a spring, which, flowing underground, emerged 
at Ortygia. In an earlier form of the legend, it is Artemis, not 
Arethusa, who is the object of the god’s affections, and who 
escapes by smearing her face with mire, so that he fails to recog- 
nize her. The story probably originated from the fact that 
Artemis Alplictaia was worshipped m both Elis and Ortygia, and 
also that the Alpheus in its upper part runs underground, as is 
confirmed by modern explorers In Virgil {Ed , x i ) Arethusa is 
addressed as a divinity of poetical inspiration, like one ot the 
Muses, who were thcmseh'cs originally nymphs of springs 

For Arethusa on S>racusan coins, fee B. V. Head, Histona Nu- 
morum (igu). 

ARETINO, PIETRO (1402-1550), Italian author, liorn 
April 20 1492. Banished from Arezzo, his birthplace, for writing 
a satirical sonnet against indulgences, he made his way to Rome, 
where he found favour with Pope Leo X , until the composition, 
in 1523, of his obscene “Sonnetli Lussuriosi.” He then left Rome, 
and was attached to the court of Giovanni cle’ Medici. At the 
death of Giovanni dc’ Medici he withdrew to Wnite, where, living 
on the gifts of nobles and princes who feared his satire, he spent 
his time in writing licentious sonnets, dialogues, and comedies. 

The dialogues and sonnets have been translated into French, under 
the title of Academic des Dantes. E Hutton has written a biography, 
Pietro Aretino, the Scourge of Prince f, with a portrait (1922). 

AREZZO (anc. Arreiium), town and e[)i.stopal see, Tuscany, 
Italy, capital of province of Arezzo, 54111 S E of Flortine by rail 
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Pop. (1921) town, 17,398; commune, 51,862 It is attractively 
situated on a hill 840 to 970ft. above sea-level, in a fertile district. 
Its walls were erected in 1320 by Guido Tarlati di Pietramala, its 
warlike bishop, and reconstructed by Cosimo I, de’ Medici between 
1541 and 1 568, on which occasion the bronze statue.s of Pallas and 
the Chimaera, now at Florence, were discovered. The streets 
radiate fanwise from the citadel (1502). The cathedral, close 
by, is good Italian Gothic (1277-1511) and contains some finely 
executed 14th-century sculptures. S. Maria della Pieve has cam- 
panile and facade of 1216. In the cloisters of S. Bernardo, 
on the site of the ancient amphitheatre, is a remarkable view of 
mediaeval Rome. S. Francesco contains famous frescoes by 
Piero de’ Franceschi, representing scenes from the legend of the 


Holy Cross. The Renaissance churches of S. Maria delle Grazie 
and the Santissima Annunziata may be noted The most famous 
natives are the Benedictine monk Guido of Arezzo, inventor ot 
the modern system of musical notation (d. c. 1050), the poet 
Petrarch, Pietro Aretino, the satirist (1492-1557), and Vasari, 
famous for his lives of Italian painters It was the scat of a 
school of civil law and is important as the outlet for the wool of 
the Casentino {See Arno ) 

See C Signorini, Arezzo, Ctlta e Provinrin, Guula illusirata ( \r<'7/o, 
1904); G. Franciosi, Arezzo (Arti Gralkhe, Bergamo, 1909). 

ARGALI {ahr'gd-U) . the Tartar name of the great wild sheep, 
Ovis ammun, of the Altai and other parts of Siberia Standing as 
high as a large donkey, the argali is the finest of all the wilil sheep. 
'I'here are several related central Asian .species, such as 0 sairensts 
and O littledalei. See Sheep 

ARGAND BURNER, the first scientifically constructed oil- 
burner, was invented by A. Argand of (ieneva in 1784 It (on- 
sisted of a cylindrical wick confined between two concentric 
tubes; this device gave a circular flame with a current of air 
brought to play upon its inner surface. A glass chimney increased 
the draught and improved the illumination. Nearly a century 
later, Murdoch, the pioneer of gas-lighting, adapted the Argand 
idea of two concentric circular pipes m the designing of gas- 
burners (fee Lighting). 

ARGAO, a municipality (with administrative centre and 36 
barrios or districts), on Bohol strait, 36m. S b \V. of the municipal- 
ity of Cebu, the capital of the province of Cebu, Philippine islands. 
Population (1918) 39,121, of whom 18,627 were males; there 
were 12 whites; literacy (based on 10 year.s and up, 1918), 37 6%. 
Much excellent cacao is produced in the vicinity, and rice and 
corn are other important products A .small amount of cotton is 
laised and woven, and some sinamay is exported In 1918 there 
were seven manufacturing establi.shments ol all kinds and 18 
schools Legazpi, the first governor of the Philippines, assigned 
Argao in eucomiemla in 1571. The Augustinians and later the 
Jesuits carried on mission work in the early municipality 
ARGAUM, a village of Bnti.sh India in the Akola district 
of the C'entral Proxiiues, 32m north ol Akola. The village is 
memorable lor an action which look place on Nov 28, 1803, be- 
twc'en the British army, commanded by Maj -Gen Wellesley 
(afterwards duke of Wellington), and the Mahrattas under Sind- 
hia and the raja of Berar, in which the latter were defeated with 
great los.s A medal struck in England in 1851 commemorates 
the victory. 

ARGEI {ahr^gCi'-e), the name given by the ancient Romans to 
a number of rush puppets (24 or 27), resembling men tied hand 
and foot, which w'ere taken down to the ancient bridge over the 
Tiber {pons subluim) on May 14 by the pontifitef and magis- 
trate.s, with the wife of the Flamen Dialis in mourning gui.se, and 
there thrown into the Tiber by the Vestal virgins. There were 
also in various parts of the four Servian regions of the city a 
number of sacella Argeorum (chapels), round w'hich a procession 
seems to have taken place on March 17, and where the puppets 
were probably kept until the second piocession. The Romans had 
no historical explanation ol these curious rites, and the theory of 
the common people that the puppets were substitutes for old men 
who used at one time to be sacrificed to the river, is not generally 
accepted 

W. Mannhardt, comparing numerous examples of similar 
customs among other European peoples, concluded that the rite 
was of extreme antiquity, of dramatic rather than sacrificial 
character, and that its object was possibly to procure rain, while 
Wissowa, who refuses to date it farther back than the latter half 
of the 3rd century ii.c , sees in it the yearly repre.sentation of an 
original sacrifice of 27 captive Greeks (taking Argei as a Latin 
form of Gr Argcioi) by drowning in the Tiber 

Bibi.ioorai’hn — Sre W. W. Fowler, Roman Festivah (1890) ; W, 
Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkulte (1904-05) ; J. Marquardt, Romische 
Staalfveru'altung (iii. 1885) ; G. Wis.sowa, Religion und KuUus der 
Rbmer (1912) ; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion (1922). 

ARGELANDER, FRIEDRICH WILHELM AUGUST 

(1799-1875), German astronomer, was born at Mcmel on March 
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22, lygg, and studied at Kdnigsberg. His treatise on the path of 
the great comet of i8ii appeared in 1822; he was, in 1823, made 
director of the observatory at Abo; and he exchanged it for a 
similar charge at Helsingfors in 1832. His investigation of the 
sun’s motion in spate was published in 1837; and in the same year 
he was appointed professor of astronomy in the university of 
Bonn, where he died Feb. 17, 1875. He also published Obser- 
vationes Astronomicae Aboae Factae (1830-32), DLX Stellarum 
Fixarum Positiones Mediae (1835); and the first seven volumes 
of Astronomische Beobachtnngen auf der Sternwarte zu Bonn 
(1846-69), containing his observations of northern and southern 
star-zones, and his great Durchmustenmg (vols. iii -v , 1859-62) 
of 324,198 stars, from the north pole (0—2“ Dec The corre- 
sponding atlas was issued in 1863. His observations (begun in 
1838) and discussions of variable stars were embodied in vol. 
vii. of the same series. 

See E. Schonfcld in Vierleljahrsschrijt der Astronomischen GeselF 
schaft, X. pp. 150-178. 

ARGENS, JEAN BAPTISTE DE BOYER, Marquis 
d' (1704-1771), was born at Aix in Provence on June 24, 1704 
and died at Toulon on Jan. ir, 1771. After a dissipated and 
adventurous youth, he settled for a time at Amsterdam, where he 
began his Lettres jutves (The Hague, 1738-42), Letlres chinoises 
(The Hague, 1739-42), and 2nd ed (1769); 

also the Memoir es secrets de la r^publtque des lettres (1743-48), 
afterwards revised and augmented as Histotre de Vesprit htimain 
(1765-68). He was invited by Prince Frederick (afterwards 
Frederick the Great) to Potsdam, and received high honours at 
court; but Frederick was bitterly offended by his marrying a 
Berlin actress. Mile. Cochois. 

ARGENSOLA, LUPERCIO LEONARDO DE (1550- 

1613), Spanish dramatist and poet, was baptized at Barbastro on 
Dec. 14, 1559 He was appointed historiographer of Aragon in 
1599, and in 1610 accompanied the count de Lemos to Naples, 
where he died in March, 1613 His tragedies — Ftlis, Isabela, and 
Alejandro — are said by Cervantes to have “filled all who heard 
them with admiration, delight, and intere.st”; Ftlis is lost and 
Isabela and Alejandro, which were not printed till 1772, are pon- 
derous imitations of Seneca Argensola’s poems were published 
with those of his brother in 1634; they consist of excellent trans- 
lations from the Latin poets, and of original satires 

His brother, Bartolomk Leovardo de Arge.vsola (1562- 
1631), Spanish poet and historian, was baptized at Barbastro on 
Aug. 26, 1562. He was attached to the suite of the count de 
Lemos, viceroy of Naples in 1610, and succeeded his brother as 
historiographer of Aragon in 1013. He died at Saragossa on Feb 
4, 1631. His principal prose works are the Conquista de las Islas 
Molucas (1609), and a supplement to Zurita’s Anales de Aragon, 
which was published in 1630. 

ARGENSON, the name of a French family, derived from an 
old hamlet in what is now the department of Indre-et-Loire 
Marc Rene de Voyer, marquis de Paulmy and marquis d’Argen- 
son (1652-1721) held various legal offices at the French court, 
and in 1697 was appointed lieutenant-general of polite He held 
this post for 21 years, during which he was a party to every state 
secret, and a familiar friend of Louis XIV ; in 1709 he directed 
the destruction of the jansenist monastery of Port Royal. In 1718 
he became keeper of the seals and president of the council of 
finance; he was appointed by the regent to suppress the resis- 
tance of the parlemcnts and to reorganize the finances, and was 
blamed for the failure of the schemes of John Law. He resigned 
in 1720 and died on May 8, 1721 See the contemporary memoirs, 
especially those of Saint-Simon (de Boislisle’s ed ), Dangeau and 
Math. Marais; Barbier’s Journal; “Corresixindance administra- 
tive sous Louis XIV ” in Coll, des doc. ined. sur Fhistoire de 
France, ed. G. B Dapping (1850-55); Correspondance des con^ 
trbleurs-GMraux des fimnees, pub. by de Boislisle (1873-1900); 
Correspondance de M. de Marville avec M. de Maurepas (1896- 
97); Rapports de police de RenS d’Argenson, pub, by P, Cottin 
(undated); P. Clement, La police sons Louis XIV. (1873). 

RENfi Louis de Voyer de Paulmy, marquis d’Argenson (1694- 
I 757 )» eldest son of the preceding, was also a lawyer. As intendant 


of justice, police and finance in Hainaut he was employed in pro- 
visioning the troops, who were suffering from the economic con- 
fusion resulting from Law’s system. He returned to the court in 
1724 to exercise his functions as councillor of state. He was the 
friend of Voltaire, and frequented the Club de I’Entresol, the his- 
tory of which he wrote in his memoirs. In May 1744 he was ap- 
pointed member of the council of finance, and in November secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs, his brother, the comte d’Argenson 
being at the same time secretary of state for war. France was 
then engaged in the War of the Austrian Succession, and the 
government was virtualy in the hands of the two brothers The 
marquis d’Argenson dreamed of a “European Republic,” and 
wished to establish arbitration between nations. But the generals 
negotiated in opposition to his instructions; his colleagues laid 
the blame on him; the intrigues of the courtiers passed unnoticed 
by him; and the secret diplomacy of the king neutralized his 
initiative. He concluded the marriage of the dauphin to the 
daughter of Augustus III , king of Poland, but was unable to pre- 
vent the election of the grand duke of Tuscany as emperor in 
1745. In 1747 he retired and spent the rest of his life in working 
at the Academic des Inscriptions, of which he was appointed presi- 
dent by the king in 1747, and in revising his Metnoires. Voltaire 
declared him to be “the best citizen that had ever tasted the 
ministry.” 

UrBLiOGR'VPHV. — His son, Antoine Rene, published his Considerations 
sur le goiivernement de France (Amsterdam, 1764), and Essais dans le 
goPt de ceux de Montaigne {tb. 1785), republished as Loisirs d’un 
mimslre d'etat (1787) There are two important editions of the 
M^moires, the first with some letters not elsewhere published, by the 
marquis d’Argenson, his great-grand-nephew (1857, et siq ) , the 
second, more correct, but less complete, published by J. B Rathery, 
for the Sotiete de I’Histoire de h'rance 1859, ct seq.) See Sainte-Beuve, 
Causcries du lundi (vols. xii. and \iv ) , Levasseur, “Le Marquis 
d’Argenson’’ in the Mimoires de I’Acaddmie des Sciences Morales el 
Politiques (vol. kxxvii. 1868) ; and, especially. E. Zevort, Le Marquis 
d’Argenson et le minisUre des affaires itranghes (1880). See also 
G. de R. de Flassan, Histotre de la diplomatie francaise (and ed , 
1811); E. Boutarit, Correspondance secrete inedite de Louis XV. 
(i 860 ) ; E Champion, “Le Marquis d’Argenson,’’ m the Revolution 
fran(,atse (vol wxvi , 1899); Arthur Ogle, The Marquis d’Argenson 
(1893) > A. Alem, D’Argenson iconomisie (1899). 

Other noted members of the family were. Marc Pierre de 
Voyer de Paulmy, Comte d’Argenson (1696-1764), younger 
brother of the preceding, who, as secretary of state for war, began 
the reform of the new armies constituted after the War of the 
Austrian Succession; his nephew Mari; Antoine Rene de Voyer 
(1722-87) who after being employed as ambassador to Poland 
(1762-64) and at Venice (1766-70) devoted his time to history, 
and published Melanges tirds d’une grande bibliothhque, 65 vols. 
(1779-88); Marc Rene, marquis de Voyer (1721-82), who 
fought in the War of the Austrian Succession and in the Seven 
Years War; and fiis son Marc Rene, marcjuis d’Argenson (1771- 
1842), who embraced the revolutionary cause, and later, as an 
adherent of Napoleon, helped to repel the English invasion of 
South Beveland and Walcheren (1809). 

ARGENTA, province of Ferrara, Emilia, Italy, 25m. S. of 
Ravenna by rail, 13ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1921) town, 3,079; 
commune, 23,166. It has some interesting mediaeval and Renais- 
sance buildings and churches, and a good picture gallery. 

See A. Beltramelli, Da Comacchio ad Argenla (Bergamo, Arti 
Grafiche, 1905). 

ARGENTAN, capital of an arrondissement in the department 
of Orne, N.W France, 27m. N.N.W. of Alenqon by rail. Pop 
(1926) 6,035. It is situated on the slope of a hill on the right 
bank of the Orne at its confluence with the Ure. Argentan was 
a viscounty from the nth century onwards; it was often taken 
and pillaged. During the Religious Wars it remained attached to 
the Catholic Party. The chateau, now used as a law court, dates 
from the 15th century. The church of St. Martin (iSth century) 
has good stained glass; that of St. Germain has a 15th-century 
sculptured porch. Argentan is the seat of a sub-prefect, has a 
tribunal of first instance and of commerce, and a communal 
college. Leather-working and the manufacture of stained-glass 
are leading industries. There are quarries of limestone in the 
vicinity. 
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ASGENTEUIL, a town of northern France, in the depart- 
ment of Seine-et-Oise, on the Seine, 5m. north-west of the forti- 
fications of Paris. Pop. (1926) 44,118. Argenteuil grew up round 
a monastery (a.d. 656), which Charlemagne changed into a nun- 
nery; it was afterwards famous for its connection with Heloise 
(see Abelard), and on her expulsion in 1129 was again turned into 
a monastery. It is a residential area related to Paris, having mar- 
ket gardens and vineyards. The Fete des Vendanges held in au- 
tumn is well known Machine and chemical industries are carried 
on and articles de luxe are made. 

ARGENTINA or the Argentine Republic (officially Repub- 
lica Argentina) is second in area and population of the countries 
of South America. It has the shape of a wedge with the point 
towards the south and occupies the greater part of the southern 
extremity of the continent The length of Argentine territory 
from north to south is approximately 2,070m and its greatest 
width about 860 miles The area is 1,078,278 square miles The 
countries adjoining Argentina on the north and north-cast are 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Brazil and Uruguay, the greater part of their 
boundaries with Argentina being formed by the Pilcomayo, Para- 
guay, Parana and Uruguay rivers Argentina is bounded on the 
west throughout its entire length by Chile; on the east and 
south-east, through approximately two-thirds of its length, by the 
Atlantic ocean; on the south by the converging lines of Chile and 
the Atlantic 

Physical Geography. — The Andean mountain chain which 
extends the entire length of South America forms a natural 
division between Argentina and Chile, as the boundary line is 
marked in large part by the highest peaks of the Andes which 
form the watershed for streams flowing in the general directions 
of the Atlantic and of the Pacific In the north the Andean ranges 
extend east through approximately one-third of Argentine terri- 
tory but farther south the width of the mountainous border 
diminishes sharply All of the Argentine territory to the east of 
the Andes, comprising by far the greater part of the country, has 
the character of a plain rising from sea-level at the Atlantic coast 
to the Andean foothills. 

The northern part of the Argentine plain is known as the Gran 
Chaco and is in part wooded and swampy. The treeless, grassy 
pampa, the fertile agricultural and grazing territory which has 
made the wealth of Argentina, occupies the central portion. 
From the Rio Negro south the country is known as Patagonia and 
is composed principally of cold, arid steppes 

From the Bolivian border south to the Rio Negro (approxi- 
mately one-half the length of the country) the Andean mountain 
zone extends east through one-third to one-fourth of the terri- 
tory and comprises the elevated cordilleras and their plateaux, 
with flanking ranges and spurs towards the east. In the north 
the elevated plateaux and the valleys are semi-arid and are covered 
with extensive saline deposits. Along the Chilean border lies an 
extensive region of elevated desert land and mountain, without 
drainage, known as the Puna de Atacama. In the province of 
Cordoba are three short parallel ranges belonging to another and 
older formation than the Andes. North of the Cordoba Sierras 
lies a great saline depression known as “salinas grandes” 643 feet 
above sea-level while to the north-cast is another extensive saline 
basin enclosing the “Mar Chiquita” (Small Sea) and the morasses 
into which the waters of the Rio Saladillo disappear The 
highest elevations in the Argentine Andes occur north of the Rio 
Negro. Of these the most important are Mercedario, 22,315 feet, 
Tupungato, 21.550 feet and Aconcagua, 23,080 feet, the latter 
being the highest mountain of South America. 

The Patagonian Andes, extending from the latitude of the Rio 
Negro to the southern extremity of the continent, differ in char- 
acter from the northern Andes. They are much lower and dimin- 
ish in height towards the south, the greatest elevation in Rio 
Negro being 11,155 feet and in Chubut and Santa Cruz, 6.g88 and 
7,090 feet respectively. 

The region known as the Gran Chaco comprises that part of the 
Argentine plain extending from the Rio Pilcomayo on the northern 
border south to the Rio Salado del Norte. Its northern extremity 
lies within the torrid zone and is made up of tropical forest alter- 
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nating with plain. The general elevation of the Gran Chaco varies 
from 600 feet to 800 feet above sea-level. As the slope to the east 
is very slight the rivers are commonly obstructed by sand bars, 
floating trees and vegetation and large areas are regularly flooded 
during the rainy season. A large part of the Gran Chato region is 
wooded; in the south and south-west there arc large grassy plains 
and large areas covered with salt pans The Argentine "Me.sopo- 
tamia,” the area lying between the Parana and Uruguay rivers, 
belongs naturally to the Gran Chaco region. It is wooded, flat and 
swampy in the north but higher and undulating in the south 

The central or pampa region of Argentina is the most productive 
and has within its area or on its margin the bulk of the population 
and all the large cities of the country It comprises the area from 
the Gran Chaco south to the Rio Negro, stretching through about 
10 degrees of latitude. It is a treeless, grassy plain, apparently 
lying on a dead level but in reality rising gradually from the 
Atlantic westward at an average rate of about 3 feet to the mile. 
This uniform level is broken along its southern margin, m the 
south of the province of Buenos Aires, by the small Tandil and 
Ventana Sierras and by ranges of hills and low mountains in the 
southern and eastern part of the territory of La Pampa Exten- 
sive depressions are found, some of them subject to inund.itions, 
as along the lower Rio Salado in Buenos Aires In a straight line 
west the elevation of the pampa varies from 65 feet at Buenos 
Aires to 1,250 feet at a point 400 miles west. 

Contrasting with the fertile pampa the southern region known 
as Patagonia is made up principally of arid steppes. Patagonia 
includes the area from the Rio Negro to the southern extremity of 
the contine.nt. Except for a narrow coastal plain of varying width 
the surface of Patagonia is formed by a series of high plateaux at 
elevations varying from 300 to 1,600 feet, with the general aspect 
of a great plain sloping from the west to the east The surface of 
the plateaux is very uneven with outcroppings of stone and this 
region is crossed from east to west by deep and broad valleys 
between high cliffs In the west the plateau is separated from the 
Cordilleras by a longitudinal depression or belt, within w'hich con- 
ditions of climate and soil are more favourable than in any other 
part of Patagonia This longitudinal belt is not continuous but is 
broken into sections, one of which, in the south, is 200 miles long 
This belt has fertile lands and wooded sections and offers most 
inducements to colonists. 

The island of Tierra del Fuego adjoins the continent at the 
south. Its eastern section belongs to Argentina and the west to 
Chile. In character it is similar to Patagonia In the north the 
surface is undulating prairie and in the south wooded hills with 
glaciers and numerous rivers and lakes. 

Rivers and Lakes. — The three great rivers that form the Plata 
system — the Paraguay, the Parana and the Uruguay — with 
their tributaries, dram the northern part of Argentina The rivers 
of this mighty system have a total length of 2.330 miles and are 
navigable throughout 1,997 miles. The Paraguay, Parana and 
Uruguay have their source in the highlands of Brazil and flow 
south. Each forms a part of the boundaries of Argentina with 
the countries to the north. The largest tributaries of the Plata 
system are the Pilcomayo, which rises in Bolivia and forms the 
north-eastern boundary of Argentina for about 400 miles and 
joins the Paraguay, the Bermejo, which rises on the northern 
frontier and flows southeast into the Paraguay; and the Salado 
del Norte (called the Rio del Juramento in its upper course) which 
rises on the slopes of the Andes in the province of Salta and flows 
southeast into the Parana. The area known as the Mesopotamia, 
included between the Parana and the Uruguay, is watered by a 
number of small streams which flow into the Parana and the 
Uruguay. 

The Rio do la Plata is in reality an enormous estuary and forms 
an ample gulf. It is about 100 miles long and 23 miles wide at the 
confluence of the Parana and the Uruguay Measured at its widest 
point, which is slightly west of Montevideo in Uruguay, the Plata 
is about 56 miles wide The port of Buenos Aires has been con- 
structed on the banks of the Plata 

The central part of the pampa region, including a considerable 
part of the province of Buenos Aires and La Pampa territory, is 
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almost enlirt-’ly without running streams though it is not in any 
sense arid. On the eastern and southern pampa there are a num- 
ber of small streams (lowing into the Plata estuary and the At- 
lantic. Of these the only important one is the Salado del Sur, 360 
miles long. Many of the rivers of Argentina are brackish or 
saline in character, as implied by their names (Salado and 
Saladillo). 

On the southern margin of the pampa How the C'olorado and 
Negro rivers, crossing the entire Republic Irom the Andes to 
the Atlantic Both are navigable The Rio 
Negro IS nearly 400 miles long and after 
the large tributaries of the Plata is ihf 
largest river in Argentina Its waters are 
used for irrigating a large area 

The Patagonian region has a number of 
rivers which rise in the foothills of the 
Andes and flow in an easterly direction to 
the Atlantic Of these the largest is the 
Rio Chubut which has an important tribu- 
tary, the Rio Chico. There are many large 
snow-fed lakes in Patagonia set in the An- 
dean foothills of which the largest are 
Lago Viedma, Lago Buenos Aires, Lago 
Argentina and Lago Nahuel-Huapi. The 
scenery in the lake region of Patagonia 
with its rugged snow mountains, forests 
and glaciers is magnificent 

The lakes of Argentina are exceptionally 
numerous though, except in Patagonia, few 
of them are large enough to be shown on 
an ordinary map The province of Buenos Aires has more than 
600 lakes, mostly small and some brackish, and La Pampa terri- 
tory also IS (lotted with small lakes The large saline body of 
water, Mar Chiquita, in Cordoba, is fed from the Cordoba Sierras 
and has no outlet, which is characteristic of many of the lakes 
in this region. 

Ocean and River Ports. — ^Argentina has a (oast on the Atlan- 
tic 1,610 miles long including the estuary of the Plata, but there 
arc few natural harbours The two ports most frequented by 
ocean going vessels are those of Buenos Aires and En.senada (La 
Plata) both in the Plata estuary, and both constructed by the 
National Government at great expense The best natural harbour 
of the Republic is probably that of Bahia Blanca on the Atlantic 
coast in the southern part of Buenos Aires province, 5H miles by 
sea from Buenos Aires. Here there is a large bay of good depth, 
sheltered by islands The port is known as Puerto Belgrano or 
Puerto Militar, as there is a naval ba.se there It is under the juris- 
diction of the National Government. With a little dredging the 
harbour is kept accessible to the largest ocean going vessels. There 
are ample port works and equipment Within a few miles of 
Bahia Blanca are two other small ports known as Ingeniero White 
and Puerto Galvan 

There are several small ports on the coast of Patagonia, visited 
only by coast line steamers These include San Antonio in Rio 
Negro, Comodoro Rivadavia (the centre of the Argentine petn»- 
leum industry) and Puerto Madryn in Chubut; Santa Cru^, San 
Julian and Puerto Deseado in Santa Cruz Ushuaia on the Beagle 
Channel is the port of Tierra del Fuego 

The port of Buenos Aires is situated on the Plata river at a 
point w'here it is approximately 24 miles wide. After New York it 
has a larger movement of traffic than any other American port 
The harbour is made up of four sections known respectively as 
Riachuelo Port, Port Madero, New Port and South Dock There 
is an aggregate of 6 miles of quay served by hydraulic and electric 
cranes The Government warehouses in the port area have floor 
space of more than 109 acres and there are about 75 miles of 
railway lines. There are five grain elevators with an aggregate 
capacity of 167,000 tons. In 1926 this port was entered by 3,404 
trans-Atlantic steamers of a total tonnage of 9,929,465 and 241 
sailing vessels with ,i tonnage of 67,791. 

Argentina has w'ithin and adjacent to its territories .several 
navigable river.s. This fact has been of importance in the develop- 


ment of the country as ocean going steamers can penetrate to 
centres of production. The port of Rosario on the Parana 
river, 260 miles inland from Buenos Aires, is the second port of 
the Republic in commercial importance It receives nearly the 
whole of the shipping traffic of the higher Parana and Paraguay 
rivers and can be reached by overseas steamers drawing up to 
21 feet of water. The port of Santa Fe on the Rio Parana, 360 
miles from Buenos Aires, is also accessible to overseas steamers. 
There are many other river ])orts with a traffic of relative im- 
portance .scattered along the lianks of the Parana, the Paraguay 
and the Uruguay, (R. U. L ) 

Geology. — ^The older sedimentary rocks in Argentina are ex- 
posed in the Cordillera of the Andes, which borders the country 
on the west and constitutes the “backbone*’ of South America. 
The Andes arc of geologically recent origin, having been uplifted in 
Tertiary time. The uplift was accompanied or followed by vul- 
canism, which produced extensive areas of rugged volcanic rock, 
mainly ande.site, trachyte and basalt. Plastic igneous material 
intruded into the older rocks formed on cooling bodies ot granite, 
syenite and diorite, and uplifted, folded and faulted the sedi- 
mentary Palaeozoic beds that lay along or near the axis of the, 
range. The Cordillera is paralleled on the east and in places joined 
by the Sierras, lower ranges in which also intrusive rocks. Palaeo- 
zoic sedimentary beds and volcanic rocks are, exposed. In areas 
somewhat farther east the older Palaeozoic rocks are overlain by 
beds of sandstone containing thin seams of coal and the remains of 
plants. Among the latter are some that belong to the Gloi^soptcrts 
or Gangamopterfi flora, which thrived in India, Australia and 
South Africa in Permian tune, when glaciers appear to have existed 
in South America. The occurrence of these fossil plants in Argen- 
tina favours the view, held by some, that a great land area, which 
has been called Gondwanaland, once extended from India to South 
America. The fossil plants of the Glossoptcrus flora were found 
at Bajo de Velis, in the province of San Luis. Fossil plants found 
elsewhere in Argentina belong to a higher geologic horizon — the 
upper Triassir, equivalent to the Rhanetic of Europe. Jurassic 
beds are seen in the Cordillera Some Cretaceous freshwater beds 
are found in the western part of the country The early Tertiary 
deposits consist largely of beds of reddish sandstone, which are- 
exposed in the Cordillera and the Sierras, where they reach, at 
some places, a height of 100000ft , and where they were folded 
by the Andean ujilift. 'rhe maiine deposits of late Tertiary time 
are confined to the neighbourhood of the coast and weie probably 
laid down after the Andes had been uplifted, but freshwater 
deposits of about the same age are found in inland areas, especially 
in Patagonia. 

The fauna of middle Tertiary and Quaternary time includes 
the remains of a gigantic wingless bird {Pfiororhacii}>), a huge 
armadillo-like animal {Glyptodon), giant ground sloths {Mega- 
therium and Mylodon), a horse (IJipptdion), and a bear-like ani- 
mal (Arctotlienum ) Some of these have been found m the Pleisto- 
cene beds of the pampas, which con.sist mainly of rather loose 
depci.sits of very fine s.md and clay. Large areas of glacial deposits 
show that mas,ses of ice covered the slopes of the Andes in glacial 
time 

Ores of gold, silver, lead and copper are found in the neighbour- 
hood of the eruptive rocks in the hilly regions near the Andes. 

(G. McL Wo ) 

Climate and Rainfall. — With the exception of the small area 
which lies north of the Tropic of Capricorn in the Torrid Zonp, 
Argentina lies m the South Temperate Zone, The central or pampa 
district including the most populous jirovinces has a temperate, 
healthful climate, enjoying a large amount of sunshine and, as a 
whole, adequate rainfall. AH over the Republic January is the 
warmest month and the coolest season June and July. 

There is little variation of climate over the pampa region con- 
sidering its great extent, nearly ten degrees of latitude. It includes 
the provinces of Buenos Aires, southern Santa Fe, the eastern 
part of Cfirdoba and La Pampa territory. In the capital of 
Cordoba, on the northern margin of the pampa, the annual aver- 
age temperature is 62 4° F 'The average temperature for Jan- 
uary Is 77 degrees and 49-6 degrees for June. In the city of 
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Buenos Aires the average annual temperature is 6i*i degrees 
P'ahrenheit; for January 73 7® and for July 49-2® F. There is 
thus little difference in temperature between Buenos Aires and 
Cdrdoba but there is a marked difference in rainfall. In Buenos 
Aires the rainfall reaches 37-9in., well distributed throughout the 
year, while Cordoba has 28 inches. Light frosts are sometimes 
experienced in Buenos Aires during the cold months but the vege- 
tation is never frozen. The city of Bahia Blanca in the southern 
part of Buenos Aires province is on the southern margin of the 
pampa. It has an average annual temijerature of 60® F, 70 4® F for 
the month of January and 46-7° for the coldest month, July, with 
an average annual rainfall of 21-5 inches. 

Due to the length of Argentine territory, which extends through 
33 degrees of latitude, and the great variations in altitude in its 
range from the Atlantic coast level to the peaks of the Andes, 
there is necessarily great variation of climate. The climate is 
further modified by prevailing winds and mountain barriers 
Southern Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, although they corre- 
spond in latitude to Labrador, are made habitable and an excellent 
sheep raising country by the southern equatorial current along the 
continental (oast 

The Torrid Zone area in the extreme north extends through 
about degrees and is about 30,720 sqm. in area The 
eastern part of this area is the low, wooded plain of the Gran 
Chaco where the mean annual temperature is 73® F and the annual 
rainfall 63 inches. The western extremity is the arid plateau ot 
the Puna where the annual average temi^erature falls below 57® 
and the rainfall to 2 inches 

The region compn.sing the provinces of San Luis, Catamarca, 
La Rioja, San Juan, Mendoza, western Cordoba and south-western 
Santiago del Estero has a scant rainfall and irrigation is necessary 
for agriculture. The climate is hotter than on the pampa. In 
Santiago del Estero the temperature sometimes reaches 118® F 
The climate in the Mesopotamian district does not present great 
variation of temperature. The Gran Chaco region has the 
heaviest rainfall of any part of the Republic. Tucuman has 
ample rainfall with a hot summer in the lower sections. Salta and 
Jujuy are arid in part but have moisture in the lower valleys 
Fhe winter months (May to August) arc the dryest in all parts 
of the Republic north of the Rio Negro. In the northern Andean 
region there is a welt marked dry and rainy season 

In general in Patagonia the temperature falls progressing south- 
ward though Santa Cruz is colder than Tierra del Fuego. The 
climate is everywhere healthy. The coldest part of the Republic in 
winter is a point in the western part of Santa Cruz where the mean 
temperature is 32° 

Flora. — Each of the different climatic zones of Argentina has 
its own characteristic flora — the tropical and subtropical regions 
of the north, the arid plateaux of the west and north-west, the 
pampa and the desert steppes of Patagonia. The territory within 
and bordering on the Torrid Zone has a vegetation of tropical 
luxuriance. In the forests the palm predominates in the ex- 
treme north, intermingled south of the Rio Bermejo with heavy 
growths of native hardwoods distinguished by the evenness and 
dearness of their grain and colour. In the elevated, dry and 
saline regions of the north-west and west where the rainfall is 
slight, the vegetation is sparse and of the de.sert type. There are 
large thickets of thorny bushes of scant foliage and cacti, some of 
gr^at size, are characteristic of this region. 

The pampa, covering so large a part of the Republic, has no 
native trees whatever. The only trees on the pampa have been 
planted by men, often about their habitations. The pampa, c.xccpt 
where the land is under crops, is covered with grasses edible for 
tattle, divided into two main classes: pasto duro (hard grass) and 
pasto blando (soft grass). The pasto duro is the native grass 
which is coarse and of strong growth. This has been replaced in 
a steadily growing area by pasto blando or cultivated pastures, 
grown from imported seed. This substitution is an important 
gain from the economic point of view. The natural fertility of the 
pampa and the amount of rainfall over most of its area make it 
readily adaptable to every kind of cultivation suitable to this 
climate. 
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The greater part of Patagonia is barren and (here is no arboreal 
growth except in the well watered valleys ot the Andean foothills 
Here there arc regions of good, cultivable land, pasture land and 
timber. The water courses and depressions of the steppes afford 
pasturage sufficient for sheep. In places the steppes have a thorny 
shrub growth. 

In Tierra del Fuego there is much moisture and an Anlarctjc 
vegetation is found. There are rich pastures and the foiest growth 
is vigorous. The forests of Tierra del Fuego and of the Andean 
foothill region of Patagonia include pine, cypress, cedar, fir and 
Antarctic beech 

The total forest region of Argentina is 2S9.000 sq miles 
The provinces having the largest forest area arc Salta, Santiago 
del Estero, Santa Fe and La Rioja and El Chaco territory. The 
native varieties include choice hardwoods suitable for cabinet 
making and a very important collection of woods for tanning, 
dyeing, textile anti medicinal purposes. Many of the trees arc 
indigenous and are identified only by their Indian names The 
better known varieties found in the forests of northern Argentina 
include the algarrobo, the jacaranda, the laurel, the white and red 
quebracho, the lignum vitae, ro.sewood, walnut and orangewood 

The most valuable single item produced by the forests of Ar- 
gentina is the quebracho, used in tanning. The red quebracho is 
also a particularly valuable hardwood for railway sleepers, bridge 
piles, fence posts, paving blocks, etc. The variety of plants suit- 
able for tanning and dyes is particularly large, the Mesopotamian 
region alone having 23 species of dye plants. With the exception 
of quebracho this is a source of wealth as yet little exploited. 
Yerba mate or Paraguayan tea is a native shrub which grows in 
the forests along the Upper Parana and is now being extensively 
cultivated in Formosa 

The advent of European civilization in Argentina created an 
extraordinary change in the Argentine flora, as it now includes 
useful trees and plants from every part of the world, including the 
cereals, alfalfa and new grasses for the plains and all varieties of 
fruits. The Australian eucal>q:)tus has been planted in many places 
and thrives on the pampa Other varieties which have been planted 
extensively in the panipa region include the acacia, the sycamore, 
the paraiso and a variety of evergreens. 

Fauna. — Comparatively few species of animals exi.st on the 
steppes of Patagonia. In the northern provinces of Jujuy and 
.Salta the wildcat and chinchilla arc found. The guanaco, a wild 
species similar to the llama, the alpaca, vicuna and the vizcacha, a 
native variety of rodent, inhabit the cordillera. In the tropical 
region of the north and on its borders are found several species 
of monkey, the puma, the jaguar, ferret, racoon, vizcacha, ant- 
eater and rabbit as well as other species usual to the South Amer- 
ican jungle. On the pampa are found the fox, skunk, martin, deer 
and armadillo. The hare is found everywhere and the Patagonian 
hare on the pampa and in Patagonia. The carpincho, a wild pig, 
and the nutria are found in many provinces. Among the fauna of 
Patagonia are the fox, martin, guanaco, puma, deer, rabbit and 
armadillo. The vizcacha is found in Rio Negro territory. In the 
lagoons of the Mesopotamia are two species of cayman, popularly 
known .as yacuares. Frogs and toads are found on the pampa. 

Argentina has a great variety of bird life. The condor inhabits 
the Andes and the Cordoba .Sierras. Among those that inh.abit the 
fKimpa are hawks, falcons, owls, herons, storks, swans, partridge, 
plovers, ducks, chajas and many others known by native names. 
Parrots and similar tropical birds are found in the extreme north. 
There is a variety of rhea in Patagonia and on the pampa. Pen- 
guins occur in Tierra del Fuego 

The coast waters and the Plata and interior rners h.ive an 
abundance of fish. The common varieties of shell fish are repre- 
sented. Among fresh water fish are trout, salmon, eels and the 
pejerrey, considered a great delicacy 

GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 

Population. — ^There have been three census takings in Argen- 
tina .since the Republic, with result as follows: 

First Census 1869—1,830,214 

Second Census 1895—^.954,911 

Third Onsus J<ji\ -7-885,237 
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At the end of 1927 the population was officially estimated at 
10,500,000. Recent estimates of the population of the princit>al 
cities of the country are: Buenos Aires, 2,000,000; Rosario 
(Santa F6), 410,000; Cdrdoba, 216,800; La Plata (Buenos Aires), 
161,000; Avellaneda (Buenos Aires), 150,000; Santa Fe, 130,- 
000; Tucuman, 100,000; Bahia Blanca (Buenos Aires), 70,000, 
Mendoza, 70,000. 

The 1914 census showed a population of 1,575,814 in the Fed- 
eral District. The returns for the provinces were as follows: 
Buenos Aires, 2,066,165; Santa Fe, 899,640; Cordoba, 735,472; 
Entre Rios, 425,373; Corrientes, 347,055, Tucuman, 332,933; 
Mendoza, 277,535; Santiago del Estero, 261,678, Salta, 140,927; 
San Juan, 119,252; San Luis, 116,266; Catamarca, 100,391, La 
Rioja, 79,754; Jujuy, 76,631. Returns for the national territories 
were: La Pampa, 101,338; Misiones, 53,563; El Chaco, 46,274; 
Rio Negro, 42,242; Neuquen, 28,866; Chubut, 23.065; Formosa, 
19,281; Santa Cruz, 9,948; Tierra del Fuego, 2,504; Los Andes, 
2,487. Martin Garcia Island had 783. 

During the first half of the igth century civil wars and despotic 
government seriously restricted the growth of the population but 
since the consolidation of the republic in i860, it has increased 
rapidly. Attracted by the good climate and opportunities. 
European immigrants arrived in ever increasing numbers. It will 
be noted that the population approximately doubled in the period 
of 26 years intervening between the first census and the second 
and again in the period of 1 g years intervening between the second 
census and the third. During the years of the World War the 
number of those who left the country exceeded the number who 
entered by 214,959 and during this period growth was only from 
the natural increase. From Jan. i, 1919, to the end of 1926 the 
total increase of population was 2,462,963 of which 1,848,814 
resulted from the surplus of births over deaths and 614,149 was 
the surplus of immigration over emigration 

Vital Statistics. — For the five years 1920 to 1924 inclusive 
births averaged 33 per thousand for the Republic and deaths 14-9 
per thousand. The natural increase was 18 1 per thousand, one of 
the highest in the world The birth rate was highest in San Juan, 
Tucuman and Mendoza and lowest in the Federal Capital In the 
Federal District the death rate was 12 5 per thousand and ii 59 
in the province of Buenos Aires 

The Race. — As in the United Slates, a new type has developed 
in Argentina as the result of a mixture of European ra<cs There 
is less admixture of native Indian blood than in any other nation 
of South America with the possible exception of Uruguay The 
native Indian races have almost died out, the total number of 
members of the indigenous races being given as 53,000 Nearly 
all of these live in the national territories of the north, Los Andes, 
Formosa, Chaco and Misiones There are less than a thousand in 
La Pampa territory and a few hundreds in Patagonia, in Santa 
Cruz and Tierra del Fuego. In the thinly settled northern prov- 
inces of La Rioja, Catamarca, Salta and Jujuy there is a consider- 
able percentage of people of mixed Indian blood In the more 
populous provinces there is little if any admixture of Indian blood 
The number of negroes in the country is negligible 

During the domination of Spain the bulk of immigration was 
Spanish so that the stock on which the Republic was built was 
mainly Spanish creole. An indication of the relative importance of 
the various European strains in the Argentine race at present is 
the totals of immigration from the different countries since 1857 
given under “Immigration,” which show that Italians composed 
about 47% of the total, Spaniards 33% and 63 other nations 
20% The 1914 census showed that in the three most populous 
provinces, Buenos Aires, Santa Fc and Cordoba, Italians were 
most numerous among the foreign population and Sixiniards 
next 

Migration. — Argentina has used every means to attract immi- 
gration The Immigration Law passed in 1876 includes provisions 
that immigrants shall be lodged and boarded for a limited time, and 
transported to their destination within the country at the expense 
of the Government ; shall be assisted in finding work and allowed 
to import their goods duty free. During the Alvear administration 
a group of the principal private railroad companies organized to 


co-operate with the Government in colonizing along their respec- 
tive lines. They will sell small land holdings to settlers on long 
term payments, without profit on the sale of land, and in other 
ways assist settlers. A Jewish colonization enterprise owns large 
holdings of land in the pampa provinces For many years there has 
been a great movement of immigration During recent years the 
trend of feeling in the country has been toward its closer regula- 
tion and selection Early in the history of the migratory movement 
a counter movement was set up of people returning to their native 
countries because of being dissatisfied or for other reasons, also 
because a percentage ol those who entered were merely transitory 
workers who returned home after harvests. 

In i860 there were 5,656 immigrants and the number increased 
each year to 39,967 m 1870 '1‘hereafter years that established new 
records of entries were: 1873 — 76,332; 1885 — 108,722; 1889 — 
260,000; 1906 — 302,000; 1908 — 303,000. From 1910 to 1914 the 
migratory movement was very heavy. In 1910 34S>275 entered 
and 136,405 left, with a net gain to the country oi 208,870; in 
1913 364,878 entered and 219.519 left, net gain 145.359- "I'he war 
prevented workers from leaving Europe m the same numbers as 
previously and the number who returned to their countries was 
greater than those incoming, resulting m a net loss of 153.930 in 
the years 1914 to 1918 inclusive. In 1919 the movement was about 
balanced and by 1923 it was restored to its pre-war proportions 

During the years 1857 to 1924 inclusive the total number of 
immigrants was 5,481.280 and of emigrants in the same period 
2,562,790, leaving a net gain to the country of 2,918,490 Divided 
by nationalities immigrants from 1857 to 1924 inclusive were. 
Italians, 2,604,029; Spanish, 1,780,295, French, 226.894; Rus- 
sians, 169,257; Ottomiins, 157,185, Austro-Hungarians, 91,869; 
Germans, 100.699; English, 64.426; Swiss, 37.017; Portuguese, 
38,096, Belgians, 24,142, Swedes, 2,664; D.ines, 12,896, Hol- 
landers, 8.751 , Poles, .’*4.7*4. North Americans, 9,028, Yugo.slavs, 
9,250, other nation.s, 119,968 



Although buenos aires is situated on the shallow estuary of 
the la PLATA, constant DREDGING KEEPS THE CHANNEL OPEN FOR 
OCEAN-GOING VESSELS LIVESTOCK. WOOL AND WHEAT ARE SHIPPED 
FROM HERE. THE WHEAT BEING STORED IN THE GRAIN ELEVATORS ALONG 

the water-front 

Government. — The Argentine Republic consists of 14 prov- 
inces, 10 territories (called gobcrmcioncs) and a federal district. 
The National Constitution is dated May 15, 1853, wnth modifica- 
tions in i860, 1866 and 1898. It is modeled closely on the Consti- 
tution of the United States The form of government is similar 
to that of the United States, the princip.d difference being that in 
Argentina power is somewhat more centralized in the national 
government, which, under certain conditions, can intervene in the 
.administration of the provinces The legislative power is vested 
in a Congress of two chambers, the Senate composed of 30 mem- 
bers, and the Chamber of Deputies, composed of 158 members 
There are two senators from each province and two from the fed- 
eral district The Constitution provides that there shall be one 
deputy for every 33,000 inhabitants. Senators must have been 
citizens of the country for six years and deputies for four years. 
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Senators are elected by the legislatures of the provinces and in 
the federal district by a special body of electors, for a term of 
nine years, and deputies are elected by direct popular vote The 
two chambers meet annually from May i to Sept. 30 in Buenos 
Aires, the national capital 

The President of the Republic is elected by electors voted for 
by the people His term is six years and he can not succeed 
himself. The President must be native born and of the Roman 
Catholic faith. He is commander-in-chief of the army and navy 
and appoints all civil, military, naval and judicial officers. The 
Vice-President is elected in the same way as the President and is 
the presiding officer of the senate. The President in his executive 
capacity is assisted by a cabinet of eight ministers, appointed by 
him, who are Ministers of the Interior, Foreign Affairs and Wor- 
ship, Trea.sury, Justice and Public Instruction, War, Navy. Agri- 
culture and Public Works There is universal male suffrage. In 
1912 the electoral laws were modified and the secret ballot sys- 
tem substituted for open voting. The benefits resulting from this 
reform have been very important. 

Local Governments. — Each province has its own constitution 
and elects its governor, legislators and provincial functionaries 
Each has its own judicial system and enacts laws relating to the 
administration of justice, the distribution and imposition of taxes 
and all other local affairs. All the public acts and judicial decisions 
of one province have full legal effect and authority in all the 
others Under certain conditions the national government has the 
right to intervene in the administration of any province by the ap- 
pointment of an interveiitor who becomes the executive head of 
the province and fills the other provincial offices with his own ap- 
pointees. This right of intervention has been .nvoked from time 
to time. 

The territories are under the direct control of the national gov- 
ernment. The city of Buenos Aires is a federal district and is not 
a part of the province of Buenos Aires It h»is a municipal coun- 
cil of 22 members plected by the ta.xpayers The executive head ia 
the Intendentc Municipal or mayor, who is appointed by the 
President of the Republic. 

Justice. — ^The judicial system is made up of federal courts 
and provincial courts. The Supreme Court of the Nation in 
Buenos Aires has five members There are five federal courts of 
appeal, each composed of five members, located in the federal dis- 
trict and at La Plata, Cordoba, Parana and Ro.sario. There are 
also federal district judges, one at least m each province. The 
jirovinces each have their own judicial organization headed by a 
supreme court, with minor courts. There is also a system of local 
courts in the city of Buenos Aires The federal courts deal with 
cases of national character, or in which different provinces or in- 
habitants of different provinces are parlies The judges of the 
federal supreme court and courts of appeal and the clistrict judges 
are appointed by the President of the Nation for hfe, with the 
approval of the Senate. 

Educational System. — ^Argentina has very complete and ad- 
v'anced legislation governing education The Constitution pro- 
vides for free and compulsory primary education and the laws 
apply this to children from 6 to 14. The present school law dates 
from 1884. Public instruction includes no religious instruction 
Elementary education is under the control of the provincial gov- 
ernments in the provinces. In the federal district and the national 
territories it is under the direction of the National Council of 
Education appointed by the President The Nation subsidizes pri- 
mary education in the provinces. Furthermore, to combat illit- 
eracy, a law was passed in 1906 providing for the establishment of 
national primary schools in certain provinces. These are known 
as the Lainez schools, of which there were in 1926 about 3,004, 
for the most part in isolated rural districts. Except in the most 
advanced provinces, Buenos Aires, Cordoba, Entre Rios and 
Santa F6, the Lainez infant and primary schools outnumber the 
local official schools. In 1926 there were in the country 10,600 
primary schools of the Nation and provinces with 1,300,000 
scholars and 35.000 teachers. There were i,n8 private schools, 
mostly sectarian, with 232,000 scholars and 6,000 teachers. All 
primary and private school teachers are normal graduates. The 
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cost of national primary instruction in 1926 was pesos 81,000,000 
and provincial primary instruction pesos 50,000,000, total pesos 
131,000,000. 

Secondary or preparatory instruction is given in 48 national 
colleges with 2,160 teachers and 18.900 pupils in 1926 of whom 
2,800 were females. There were 70 private colleges with 716 
teachers and 4.477 pupils. Since 1889 there has been a normal 
school for teachers, with a four year course, in each province. 
There are 84 national normal schools and 52 incorporated normal 
schools, the latter nearly all of a religious character. 

There are, principally in Buenos Aires, facilities for professional 
education too numerous to describe. These include commercial, 
professional and technical education, and instruction in the arts 
and crafts, languages, accounting, mining, agriculture, arts, music, 
dramatic art, dressmaking, etc. 

The three census takings since the establishment of the republic 
have shown the following proportion of illiterates: 



Census, i86g 

Census, 1895 

Census, 1914 

Men, per thousand 
Women, pir 

748 

508 

349 

thousand 

817 

58s 

419 


These figures show the progress accomplished by the educational 
system in the reduction of illiteracy. The great numbers of illit- 
erate adults who have constantly arrived from abroad over a long 
Ijeriod should be taken into consideration in connection with the 
figures of illiteracy, also the fact that the development of Argen- 
tina on anything like its present basis is comparatively recent In 
1913 illiteracy was lowest in the province of Buenos Aires, where 
it was 308 jjer thousand, and highest in the provinces of Jujuy and 
Los Andes, which had 674 and 667 per thousand, respectively 

Universities. — ^'I'he Argentine universities are five in number 
and are those of C6rdoba, founded in the Colonial period, Buenos 
Aires, founded in 1821, La Plata founded in 1906, the Littoral 
(divided between Rosario, Santa Fe, Parana and Corrientes) and 
Tucuman, the last two founded in 1918. The relative importance 
of the different universities as indicated by amounts spent for 
their maintenance m 1925 was. Buenos Aires, pesos 8,825,105; 
La Plata, pesos 3,683,910; Cofidoba, pesos 2,508,122; Littoral, 
pesos 3,513,554; Tucuman, pesos 741,450. The par value of the 
peso paper is $0 4245 U S. currency. 

The University of Buenos Aires is the most important and at- 
tracts students from other South American countries. It com- 
prises six faculties, law and social sciences, medical sciences, 
philosophy and letters, economic sciences, agronomy and veteri- 
nary science. In 1926 there were 20,746 students enrolled in all 
the universities with 1,893 teachers. The cost of university in- 
struction is approximately 20,000,000 pesos annually. The total 
annual expenditures of the Nation and provinces on education are 
pesos 236,000,000, or about one-fifth of the aggregate revenues 
of the Nation, provinces and municipalities. 

The Press. — The 1914 census showed 518 periodical publica- 
tions in the country, 491 in Spanish, 5 in German, 5 in English, 
4 in Italian. Of these 369 were of general interest, including the 
daily papers The others covered all branches of intellectual and 
economic activity, including commerce and finance, industry, sta- 
tistics, legislation, politics, religion, art and literature. The two 
great dailies of Buenos Aires “La Prensa” and “La Nacion,” were 
established within a few years after the consolidation of the Re- 
public in i860. There are other well-known news sheets. The 
principal dailies issue large illustrated Sunday editions with liter- 
ary supplements and similar special features. 

Museums. — The most important museum is at La Plata, capital 
of Buenos Aires province. It has a large collection of specimens 
of the plant, animal and insect life of Argentina and South Amer- 
ica and departments of geology, anthropology and mineralogy. 
The National Art Gallery (Museo de Bellas Artes) at Buenos 
Aires is small and has the nucleus of a collection of works of 
European painters, modern and old, as well as a number of works 
by contemporary Argentines and some interesting specimens of 
American Colonial art. The National History Museum, the Mitre 
Museum and Library, the Fernandez Blanco Museum and the 
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Municipal Museum, all in Buenos Aires, are small collections of 
objects connected with Argentine history. The Natural History 
Museum and the National Library are also in Buenos Aires. 

Religion. — The Constitution provides that the State shall 
support the Roman Catholic Church but that there shall be 
liberty for all cults. The President of the Republic must be a 
Roman Catholic. The great majority of the population profc.ss 
this religion and there is no other religious movement that in- 
cludes any important proportion of the population. The bulk of 
the immigration has been Catholic. There are several small 
churches of Protestant denominations in Buenos Aires, attended 
mostly by foreigners. 

While the Argentine.s as a lace are .strongly Roman Catholic, 
the Church confines itself to its function of spiritual guidance, 
es}:)ecially in the more populous districts, and religious considera- 
tions enter very little into politual issues Instruction in the 
national -and piovinciul schools is without religious bias The 
President of the Republic has the right of picsi*ntafion to Bishop- 
rics and approves the bulls of the Pope in accord with the Supreme 
t'ourt They require a law when they contain general and per- 
manent provisions. 

FINANCE 

While the national expenditures have increased rapidly to keep 
pace with the needs of a growing country the opinion of com- 
petent authorities is that they have not been excessive in view 
of the national resources. The financial situation of the Argentine 
Covernment is generally regarded as strong. 

Revenues. — From 1913 to ig’b the levenues of the Govern- 
ment increased from jjesos 403,4^8,978 to j)esos 650,531,252 
Prior to ig^i the government accounts showed a regular 
annual deficit over a long period of years varying in amount from 
pesos 1,314,141 in 1920 to pesos 169,677,699 in 1915. The excess 
of expenditures over revenues was due to various causes, but 
mainly to the failure of ( ongress to provide sufficient additional 
revenues to meet increasing public expendituics, A part of the 
ileficits was caused by jiublic works expenditures which, while 
jiroperly capital items, aie not segregated from general expendi- 
tures and therefore no definite statement of their amount can 
be made. 

Since 1923 the budgetary situation has changed in that each 
year including 1926 showed a surplus of revenues over expendi- 
tures amounting to pesos 10,986,443 in 1923, pesos 135,996,000 
in 1924, pesos 119,523,993 in 1925 and pesos 5,847,296 in 1926 
This favourable state of altairs has probably resulted from the 
fact that after 1923 the budget of revenues and expenditures of 
that year was extended from year to year and the Government 
therefore did not embark on large new programs of expenditures 

The totiils of rev'cnue and expenditure given out by the Govern- 
meiit for each year and ordinarily published include extraordinary 
items of revenue, suih as loan jirocecds, and extra-budgetary 
items of expenditure, principally public works appropriations. 
The budget of ordinary revenues, whu h are the permanentiv re- 
curring Items, lor the year 1923 also was applied for 1924, 
1925 and 1926. In this the main classifications of revenue and 
their amounts are: Customs Revenues, pesos 267,170,000; Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxes, pesos 108,150,000; Direct Taxes, pesos 

66.000. 000; Public Services, pesos 46,900,000; Public Enterprises, 
pe.sos 46,557.893; Sundries, ijesos 17,103,699; making a total of 
pesos 551,881,592 There is also, carried separately, an item of 
pesos 14,000.000 from State lotteries and the lax on perfume, 
which is allocated to fixed subsidies. This increases the total 
ordinary revenues to pesos 565,881,592. 

In the foregoing general classifications “Customs Revenues” 
includes import and export duties. The import customs, the 
large.st single item of revenue of the Government, is included 
with pesos 237,170,000, or slightly over 40% ofithe total ordinary 
revenues. Export duties figure with pesos 30,000,000. “Internal 
Revenue Taxes” arc taxes on tobacco, alcohol and alcoholic 
beverages, perfume, matches, insurance and playing cards. The 
largest of these items is the tax on tobacco included with pesos 

53.000. 000 The “Public Services” are the post office and tele- 
graph. Under this heading arc also included the statistical tax, 


consular fees and lights and buoys. The “Public Enterprises” 
are the ports and docks (figuring with pesos 36,400,000) the 
Sanitary Work of the Nation and the State lands. Under the 
heading “Sundries” come the State banks and provincial debts. 

The budget of ordinary expenditures totaling pesos 588,109.598 
as adopted for 1923, was continued for 1924, 1925 and 1926 with 
slight changes, the principal one being that the estimated out- 
lay for the service of the public debt which was pesos 125,146,821 
in 1923 was increased to pesos 134,178.427 in 1924 and 1925 and 
pesos 165,755,623 ill 1926 In the administration, expenditures 
were kept below estimates and after 1923 revenues exceeded the 
amounts estimated, a surplus for each of the four years resulting 

The main cla.s.sifirations of expenditure as shown in the 1926 


budget, are as follows 

pesos 

Service of the Public Debt 

165,755,62.5 

Justice anti p^dutation 

j 55,521,710 

Ministry of Interior 

100,664,818 

Army 

66.59 5,96 5 

Navy 

4 7. 1 98.42 7 

Ministry of Public Works 

22,950,28s 

Ministry oi Finance 

28.249.765 

Ministry of Apnculture 

20,740,500 

Ministry of Foieign Afl.ins 

6 .t> 07 , 5 S 5 

National Congress 

5 . 9 » 4 , 4-’0 

Pensions 

26,000,000 

Supplementary credits and seivue of floating debt 

15,000,000 

Total Expenditures 

650,276,86$ 


With this total must be iiuluded the payment of subsidies, for 
which special revenues are jirovided to the amount ol pesos 
24.639,473, increasing the total of budgeted revenues to pesos 
^> 749 ' 6.338- 

The earnings and expenses of the State railroads arc not in- 
cluded in the budget. Their receipts for 1926 were gold pesos 
22,610.500 (the gold peso is equal to $09648 United Stales Cur- 
rency) .and for 1927 gold pesos 23,912,700. Operating expenses 
have nol been published. 

Foreign Investment. — ^Like the United Slates in an eailier 
period, the economic development of Argentina has been financed 
principally by foreign capital, cither in the form of loans to the 
governments used for public works, or foreign capital invested 
m railroads, public utilities, and to some extent industries. The 
need for foreign capital still exists and will e.xist for many years 
to come. The chief .source of capital has been Great Britain 
During the World W'ar the European money markets were dosed 
to Argentina and the necessary accommodation was .secured in the 
United Slates. Since 1918 the United States has continued to 
be the principal source of capital. The investments of the various 
Foreign countries in Argentina were estimated, m 1924, in United 
States currency, as follows: Great Britain, $1,900,000,000, 
France, $425,000,000; Germany, $375,000,000; United States, 
$350,000,000; Holland, $150,000,000; Belgium, $135,000,000; 
Spain, $60,000,000; Norway and Sweden, $25,000,000; Italy, 
$25,000,000; other countiies, $15,000,000. The investment of 
the United States in Argentina is constantly increasing through 
the issue of public loans and the extension of American industrial 
enterprises In 1926 it was e.stmiated at $450,000,000. 

As with the United States, the economic situation of Argentina 
was greatly consolidated during the World War, which created 
an unliniited dt'miind for all Argentine products at prices without 
precedent. The large trade balances in favour of the country dur- 
ing the years of the war and tho.se immediately following increased 
the national wealth and the gold stock. 

Public Debtd — Due to economic progress, the sali.sfactory 
condition of the currency and the public finances, the securities 
of the Argentine Government command a higher price in world 
markets than those of any other South American Government 
In recent years its obligations have been issued at a 6% interest 
rate and have been quoted very near to par. The last issue in the 
United States in April, 1927, was offered to the public at 99. 
Argentine securities have been known in European markets for a 
hundred years and the bonds are now highly esteemed among in- 
vestors in the United Stales. 

The out.standing issues of the National Government have been 
made almost entirely for the construction of public works including 
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RIVER AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY IN ARGENTINA 


1. Snow shed of the Trans-Andean railway at Portillo, In the Andes, which 

was completed in 1909 

2. View of the Lujan or Mendoza river, which suppiies the water used 

for the irrigating system of the piains near the foot of the Sierra 
de los Paramiiios 

3. The San Roque dam at Cordoba, one of several built for Irrigation 

purposes in Argentina 


4. The cataracts of Iguazu Falls, South America’s greatest natural wonder, 

on the borderland between Argentina and Brazil 

5. Trans-Andean railway train making a stop in the Argentine Andes 

6. A small raft navigating the Iguazu river on a trip to Iguazu Falls 

The raft is roofed with evergreen brush to protect the white travel- 
lers from the sun 
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railroads, port works and works of sanitation and irrigation which 
are in part revenue producing and practically all promote the 
welfare and productivity of the country. A part of the financing 
of recent years has been for funding of floating debt resulting from 
accumulated deficits over a term of years, but these deficits in 
turn have largely resulted from public works expenditure. 

The floating debt, which at the end of 1913 amounted to pesos 
68.640,020, had increased to pesos 711,255,000 at the end of 1918 
It reached its maximum figure, pesos 892,824,000, at the end of 
1922 The floating debt has been carried principally in the shape 
of short term renewable advances from the local banks (generally 
at lower interest rates than those prevailing in foreign markets 
for long term loans), in large part discounted in the Bank of the 
Nation The Alvear administration started a policy of funding the 
floating debt through long term issues. By Aug 31, 1927, the 
floating debt had been reduced to pesos 441,668,200 and further 
funding operations arc contemplated 

At the end of 1913 the total funded debt of the nation was 
pesos 1,238,004.130 At the end of 1918 it had not greatly in- 
creased, the total being pesos 1.314,147,700 (The floating debt 
in this period, howc\er, increased pesos 642,614,980 ) On Aug 31. 
1927, the total funded debt was pesos 2,038,153,900, an increase 
of pesos 7.^^,006,200 over 1918 The total funded debt as on 
Aug 31, 1927, was made up external, pesos 1,015,640.200, inter- 
nal, pesos 1,022,513,700 This relation of internal and external 
debt, each representing approximately half of the total, was ap- 
proximately the same in 1918. In 1913 the external debt was 
approximately 3oV{) greater than the internal funded debt. The 
total indebtedness of the Government on Aug 31, 1927, including 
both funded and floating debt, was pesos 2,479,822,100 or 
$1,052,684,481 U S. currency at par of exchange The annual 
average percentage of the national revenues required for the debt 
service (interest and amortization) for the last ten years has been 
27 66 %. The above total of indebtedness does not include the 
floating debt of the State railroads, which at the end of 1927 
amounted to pesos 397.059,000. The i.ssues of the National Mort- 
gage Bank, which on Dec. 31, 1927, amounted to a total of pesos 
1,344,127,150, are guaranteed by the National Government but 
there is small likelihood that this will ever become a liability of 
the nation 

As an offset to this debt the National Government owns proper- 
ties valued in the 1914 census at $1,125,000,000 US. currency, 
including revenue producing properties valued at $530,000,000 
US currency The capital value of the State-owned railroads and 
their equipment was gold pesos 203,127,000 at the end of 1926 

Monetary System. — The monetary system of Argentina is 
based on the gold peso of 1-6129 giams of a standard of fine 
gold The gold peso is divided into 100 centavos. Subsequent to 
the establishment of the gold peso in 1881 the notes representing 
it depreciated greatly and the country suffered the evils of a fluc- 
tuating currency. The Conversion law was enacted in 1899, cre- 
ating the Caja de Conversion to convert the paper currency into 
gold at the rate of 44 centavos gold to the paper peso Thus in 
practice a new monetary unit, the paper peso, was created for 
internal transactions. There is little gold in circulation, the gold 
peso being principally a standard of accounting, and daily trans- 
actions are done in paper. In addition to the paper currency, which 
ranges in denomination from 50 centavos to i.ooo pesos, there are 
nickel 5, lo and 20 centavo pieces 

The Caja de Conversion issues notes against gold at the rate 
of 1 paper peso to 44 centavos gold or pays out gold for notes at 
the same rate When it started it took over the existing paper 
circulation amounting to 293.018,233 pesos, against which a gold 
reserve was to be built up from various sources This reserve for 
the original currency issue is known as the Conversion fund and 
was eventually accumulated to the amount of gold pesos 
30,000,000. When war broke out in 1914 the delivery of gold 
against paper money was suspended and was not resumed until 
Aug. 27, 1917 The issue of currency is limited to the Caja de 
Conversion On Dec. 31, 1927, the stock of gold was pesos 
477>582,4 o 6, against which it had a currency circulation of pesos 
1.378432,790. This, with the 30,000,000 gold pesos of the 
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conversion fund, gave a gold guarantee of 83-69%. making a very 
strong currency. The par value of the gold peso is $0.9648 U S 
currency and of the pai^er peso $0 4245 U S currency. The £ 
sterling equals 5 04 pesos gold 

Banking. — A census of banking in 1925 showed that at the end 
of that year capital and reserves of all the banking institutions 
stood at pesos 1,033.946,000 and advances at pesos 4,984,014,000 
There were in the Republic 91 deposit and discount banks, of 
which 78 were national and 13 foreign Of the total of 91 banks, 
18 oi^eratcd in the Federal capital and in the interior through a 
system of branch offices, and of the remaining 73, 22 belonged ex- 
clusively to the federal capital and 51 to the interior The 91 
banks had capital and reserves aggregating pesos 710,228,000 
In this total the Bank of the Nation figured with pesos 214.193,- 
000, or 30-2%. There were 15 mortgage banks with capital and 
reserves totaling pesos 310,264,000, with loans totaling pesos 
1,407,099,000. Of the capital and reserves of the mortgage banks, 
the National Mortgage represented pesos 139,562,000, or 45'';;, 
There were 6 pawnbroking banks Total deposits in savings 
banks were pesos 2.167,648.000. The clearing house movement m 
the city of Buenos Aires for the year 1926 amounted to the total 
of ix‘Sos 36.904,549,958. 

The Bank of the Nation (Banco de la Nacion) has 230 bramhi's 
and agencies staffed by 6,000 employees On Dec 31, 1926, this 
bank carried deposits of pesos 1,528,846,000, nearly 50% of the 
total deposits of Buenos Aires banks Established in 1891 to assist 
m Argentine rehabilitation after the financial crisis of 1890, the 
Bank of the Nation has played a most important role in increasing 
production and helping to tide over in times of stress 

The National Mortgage Bank (Banco Hipotecario Nacional) 
was established by the Government in 1886 to make loans on real 
estate secured by first mortgages on income producing property. 
Loans are repaid by a one per cent cumulative annual sinking fund 
which may be increased by the borrower. The bank obtains funds 
to loan by the issue of its bonds, known as cedillas, secured by 
the mortgages taken. They are also the direct obligation of the 
bank and are further guaranteed, principal and interest, by the 
National Government. The cedillas have long been a popular in- 
vestment m Argentina and arc favourably known in Europe and 
the United States On Dec. 31, 1927, the total issue of cedillas 
of the National Mortgage Bank amounted to pesos 1,344,127,150. 

DEFENCE 

Army. — Military service is obligatory for all citizens 20 years 
of age and lasts one year. After that the conscripts pass to the 
reserves From 21 to 29 years of age they belong to the standing 
army, between 30 and 39 to the national guard and between 40 and 
45 to the territorial guard. It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 600,000 ex-conscripts in the three reserves. Students who 
can comply with certain conditions serve only three months The 
permanent army numbers about 25,000 combatants, enlisted men 
and officers. The military college at San Martin near the national 
capital prepares all future officers. In 1926 it had 598 cadets. 
There is a Superior War Training school for higher training of 
officers Expenses of the army were included in the 1926 budget 
in the figure of pesos 66.593,963 and the navy pesos 47,198,427, 
or a total of pesos 113,792.390 for national defence, amounting to 
19% of the total budgeted ordinary expenditures This does not 
include expenditures from loan proceeds for the purchase of 
naval equipment, etc. 

The army air service conducts a school at El Palomar where 
military pilots are trained. From there they pass to a secondary 
course known as Group No i, where they are given experience in 
military flights and manoeuvres (R U L.) 

Navy. — Disputes with Chile in the closing years of the 19th 
century induced the Argentine Government to build up an appreci- 
able navy, but a treaty between the two countries contracted in 
1902 provided for the restriction of further armaments for the 
following four years. Warships under construction were sold In 
1906, however, the naval activities of Brazil caused both countries 
to place large orders in Europe for new vessels and since that time 
modem types have been added periodically to the fleet. In 1928 
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the Argcnlinc naw consisted of two fairly modern Iwttlcships. { 
the ‘ Rivadavia” and the ‘ Xoreno” of about ,^0.000 tons, armed i 
with 1 ’ 12 in and 12 6 111 guns and having a designed full speed 
of about 23 knots; lour old armoured cruisers of 6,840 tons, three 
armed with two 10 in. and 14 6 in. guns and the fourth with two 
10 in , ten 6 in and six 4-7 in guns; a smaller old cruiser of 4,780 
tons; two modern flotilla leaders, .seven rather old destroyers 
and a certain number of gunboaLs, desiiatch vessels and auxiliaries 

In the previous year, however. Congress voted $75,000,000 gold 
currency for the navy, of whith roughly one-lhird was to be de- 
voted to new construction, the whole quota being spread over a 
})criod of ten years This was to jirovide for three truisers, six 
flotilla leaders, six submarines, one airc r.ift-tender and two sur- 
veying vessels. The new cruisers are to be vessels ot 6,800 tons 
displacement, armed with six 7 5 111 and 1 2 4 in guns, together 
with SIX above-water 21 in. toriiedo tubes 'Ihe designed full speed 
is 32 knots The first two named “Almirante Brown” and “Vein- 
tecinco de Mayo” were laid down m Italy in 1927 Two flotilla 
leaders, the “Churruca” and “Alcala Claliano” were purchased 
from Spain. Three of the destroyers were being built by J. S 
White and company, and the two small surveying ships by Haw- 
thorn Leslie and company, both British hrnis, orders for the 
submarines were due to be placed in J*' ranee. 

The personnel of the navy amounts to about 9.500 all ranks, 
with a reserve of about 8,000, and a special reserve of 10,000. 

The main arsenals are Buenos Aires, with two good-sized dry- 
docks, Puerto Belgrano with two largo dry-doiks and Rio San- 
tiago with one large dry dock and two small floating docks. 

Bi»i.I()GKA1‘UY. — Brassev’s Naval and Shippma Annual; F. T. Jane, 
FiKhtina Slnpi (1898). (E. A.) 

PRODUCTION AND TRADE 

Argentina is a producer of agricultural and pastoral products 
on a vast scale for export, purchasing the bulk of requirements of 
manufactured goods abroad During the first quarter of the 20th 
century the republic progressed from a comparatively obscure 
position to one of considerable importance among the nations of 
the world, and to a place in the first rank of food jiroducing coun- 
tries. This rapid progress is the result ot the great rolonizatum 
movement whith transformed the pampa It can be said that the 
entire country lives from the pampa as the industries of the outly- 
ing districts have been developed primarily to supply the pampa, 
notably, the sugar industry of 'rucutnan and the wine industrv of 
Mendoza The [lampa in turn lives on export lt-> development 
has been made possible by the growth in population and the indus- 
trialization of the European countne.s, especially England De- 
pending so largely on export trade Argentine prosixrity reacts 
quickly to changes in the economic situation of the European 
countries, which are its principal customers, and suffers during 
times of depression in those count ries 

Agriculture. — Argentina is essentially an agricultural country, 
there being no other industries comparable in any way with crop 
farming and cattle raising, which, with their allied industries such 
as the elaboration ot meat, sugar and wine, maintain the bulk of 
the population I’ractically all items of production are articles of 
prime neces.sity which the world will need in increasing amounts 
Although agriculture has had such a great development the lull 
possibilities of the country have by no means been realized It 
is estimated that the total land area is 279,271.300 hectares of 
which 175,526,900 hectares arc cultivable land and 74.740,000 
hectares are cov'ered by woods and forests and 29,004, 4<x) hectares 
by swamps, lakes and lagoons, mountains and other unproductive 
area. (The hectare i.s equiv'alent to 2-471 acres ) The area under 
cultivation, approximately 24 000.000 hectaics (60.000,000 acres), 
represents only a small part of the cultivable area Even in 
Buenos Aires, the most highly developed province, there is still 
much room for growth This will come with the extension of irri- 
gation and transportation and the growth of the population 

While on the pampa the rainfall is sufficient in general, in the 
provinces of the west and north-west nearly all farming is done by 
irrigation The total area under irrigation in 1926 was i,475,cx30 
hectares: Mendoza 600,000 hectares; San Juan 200,000 hectares; 
San Luis 65,000 hectares; Cordoba 240,000 hectares; Santiago del 


{ Estero 70.000 hectares; Tucuman 120,000 hectares; Catamarca 
i 30,ocx> hectares; La Rioja 15.000 hectares; Salta 50,000 hectares; 
Jujuy 40,000 hectares; Neuquen 6,000 hectares; Rio Negro 29,000 
hectares; Chubut 10,000 hectares. 

Agricultural lands in Argentina are for the most part held in 
large tracts, the small farmer being a comparatively insignificant 
factor in the total production Fields of a thousand acres or more 
of wheat are common Army officers commonly received grants 
exceeding 50,000 acres after wars in the last century As time 
goes on the original holdings arc being sub-divided but this move- 
ment is slow Leasing of farms is a common practice and land 
is often turned over to farmers on the share system. 

Wheat. — Wheat is the leading crop constituting in some years 
about \ of the total value of exports Argentina has in recent 
years been the second wheat exporting country after Canada. The 
development of wheat production on a large scale has been com- 
paratively recent as in 1.S90 Argentina had only about I'/o of the 
total world production In the five years prior to 1927 Argentine 
wheat production averaged about b^/u of the world total and Ar- 
gentine exports about 18% of the international wheat trade. 
Ninety-five per cent of the wheat crop is produced in the provinces 
of Buenos Aires, Cordoba, Santa Fe and Entre Rios and La 
Pampa territory 

The extension of the present wheat belt is limited because of 
the fact that the area to the south and west of it has an average 
rainfall less than 19111 . insufficient for wheat, but the introduction 
of dry farming and irrigation will eventually permit extension 
Weather conilitions at times diminish the crop, principally 
drought.s, late frosts and hail In less degree rust and grasshojipers 
are a menace The average yield per acre in Argentina is not high, 
12 bushels against 17 tor Canada and 30 for England The yield 
per acre has already been increa.sed and will be further increased 
with the development of more intensive methods The total area 
sown to wheat increased from 3.^79.000 hectares in 1900 to 

7.978.000 hectares in 1927 Exports were 2.993 4-3 metric tons in 
1925 and 2 ,oh. 77.3 m 1926 In 1927 wheat exports reached their 
maximum ligure, 4 302.000 metric tons 

Other Crops. — In point of exports maize is the second crop in 
value Argentina has second place as a maize growing country 
after the Cnited States and is the first exporter of maize The be.st 
corn belt lies in the north-east section of Buenos Aires province 
wher; 5o</„ of the entire crop is produced 

In 1025 exports of maize were 2,935,965 metric ton.s, in 1926 
4.911,161 and in 1927 8,340.900 tons The area planted with maize 
in 1927 was 4.289.000 hectares 

Lin.seed comes after wheat and maize in importance as an ex- 
port commodity. This crop is cultivated for its seed as little 
progress has been made locally in exploiting the textile fibre of the 
plant Argentina is the first produter, with over half of the 
worlds production Linseed is produced mainly in Santa Fe, 
Cordoba, Entre Rios and Buenos Aires. The area sown with this 
crop in 1927 was 2,855,000 hectares. The maximum exportation 
reached 1,885,900 metric tons in 1927 Exports in 1925 were 
960 707 metric tons and m 1926 1,673,081 

The three remaining crops constituting export items of impor- 
tance are oats, barley and potatoes. The area sown with oats in 
1927 waN 1,279,000 hectares, of which three-fourths was in Buenos 
Aires province Exports in 1925 were 433.010 metric tons; in 
19-b- 539-698 l‘>ns, in 1927, 603,600 tons. In 1927 there were 

396.000 hectares sown with barley, principally in Buenos Aires. 
Exjjortation of barley was 59,376 metric tons in 1925; 173,289 
tons in 1926; 297,000 m 1927 Potatoes are grown principally in 
the south-east region of Buenos Aires, in Santa Fe and Entre Rios. 
Alfalfa, hay, beans, tobacco and cotton are also exported in 
comparatively small amounts. 

Four important crops principally for domestic consumption are 
alfalfa, sugar cane, grapes and yerba mate. Alfalfa is cultivated 
in an area second only to the wheat area in practically all parts 
of the country No other crop has had such a rapid extension. 
Sugar cane is grown principally in Tucuman, Jujuy and Chaco. 
The total area under sugar in 1927 was 140,270 hectares This 
crop is elaborated locally. (See “Sugar Industry” under “Manu- 
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factures ”) The grape and wine industry is centered in Mendoza 
and makes the prospMjrity of that province. It is also carried on 
to a less extent in the province of San Juan The vineyard area 
in 1924 was 75,906 hectares in Mendoza and 28,197 hectares in 
San Juan 

Yerba mat6 or Paraguayan tea, the leaf of a shrub, is consumed 
in great quantity in Argentina. It was formerly imported but in 
recent years the industry has been developed in Formosa where 
in 1927 there were 10.000,000 trees planted In 1924 the produc- 
tion was 20.000.000 pounds. 

Fruit Culture. — The longitudinal extension of Argentina is so 
great that it has the climate necessary to produce any variety of 
fruit For many years fruit has been exported to Uruguay and 
Brazil and the shipment of fruit to North America and Eurojx; 
has been inaugurated more recently. In 1925 fruit exports were 
10,966,666 pounds of which over 70% was taken by Uruguay 
and Brazil 2,959,788 pounds of fruit went to the United States 
Grapes and honey-dew melons are shipped to the United States 
The fruit exportation is still in the stage of experiment as to 
varictie.s, methods of packing, shipping, etc. It can be extended 
to include plums, peaches and pears. Fruit is grown in nearly all 
the provinces and national territories. 

Cattle Industry. — Cattle raising is the oldest and most char- 
acteristic of the Argentine industries. From the beginning the eco- 
nomic structure of the country has been built up around it. Crop 
farming, which requires a higher degree of economic development, 
early in this century became more important in value of output 
but that did not hinder the continued development of the cattle 
industry. The gaucho or Argentine cowboy is still regarded as 
the typical son of the pampa although his setting has changed in 
modern times The large cattle breeders formed the first aristoc- 
racy and many of them are still of high economic and social jiosi- 
tion Hides and tallow were the first trade articles Live cattle 
have always been exported to the neighbouring countries and in 
the latter part of the 19th century, England began to import 
tattle from Argentina. To cater to the British trade it was neces- 
sary to improve the native or “criollo” race The more progres- 
sive breeders began to import pedigreed stock, bulls, cattle, sheep 
and swine, from abroad, mostly from England English breeders 
also went into the business in Argentina Since that time every 
effort has been made to improve the Argentine race The best 
breeding animals have been bought abroad and the highest prices 
paid. There arc rural associations devoted to this end and the 
numerous cattle shows attract great interest 

Meat Packing. — Frozen meat was first exported irom Argen- 
tina in 1877. Previously meat was exported, dried, principally to 
Brazil and Cuba. An English concern in Argentina built the first 
freezing plant in 1883. Two other large meat preparing plants 
were established soon after. The number has increased steadily 
until the industry now represents a vast investment and fills a 
very important place in the economic life of the country. There 
are 1 7 freezing plants representing a vast investment with an ag- 
gregate daily slaughtering capacity of 17,080 cattle, 47,580 .sheep 
and 5,710 swine The exports of the meat industry comprise 
about 17% of the total value of exports. Its products include 
chilled and frozen meat, salted and canned meat, meat extract 
and a large number of by-products such as tallow, margarine, 
bones, etc The packing companies of Argentina are for the 
most part controlled by foreign interc.sts, principally American 
and English At times there has been a pool in which all the 
packing interests were combined, at other times there has been 
keen comjietition between the principal factions. The interests 
centered in this industry are so widespread and important that 
changes in the meat situation react strongly on the general eco- 
nomic situation. The cattle industry has had periods of great 
prosperity but from about 1922 up to the beginning of 1928 it 
has been in a period of depression, because of the prices paid for 
cattle, which, it is generally claimed, have been too low to permit 
any profit to the cattle breeders and at times have meant an actual 
loss. As the meat packing industry is in the main under foreign 
control, is financed largely by foreign banks, and the exports 
transported in foreign ships, the Argentines feel that they are in 
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the hands of foreign interests and that they have themselves no 
influence in the price paid for cattle. The packing industry also 
claims to have operated during some of the recent years at a 
heavy loss and that the price they can pay depends on the price 
obtained for meat abroad. It is obvious that the purchasing 
power of the principal markets, which arc England and the Conti- 
nent of Europe, has been adversely aftected by various circum- 
.stances in the years of adjustment since 1918 Also, the scale of 
costs in Argentina, which increased so greatly during the war, has 
never been materially reduced The market of the United States 
IS practically closed to Argentine meat by the existing tariffs 
The bulk of the meat is shipped chilled or frozen Chilled meat 
mu';! be consumed within 40 days after slaughtering England 
takes principally chilled meat and the Continent frozen meat, for 
which the lower grades of cattle are used Exports of chilled and 
frozen meat during recent years have been as follows. 
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For \alue of meat exports see “Foreign Trade ” 


Cattle rai.sing is cairied on principally in the provinces of 
Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, Entre Rios, Cornentes and Cordoba and 
La Pampa territory, but to a lesser degree in all parts of the 
Republic The cattle census of 1922 showed 37,064,900 horned 
tattle, 9,432,400 hor.scs, 623,400 mules, 289,400 asses, 36,209,000 
sheep, 4,819,800 goals and 1,436,600 swine The value of the 
tattle in the country was otficially calculated in 1914 census at 
$1,360,000,000 U S currency 

Wool and Hides. — Argentina is second to Australia in exports 
of wool The number of sheep has fallen oil since 1907 when the 
herds numbered 67,000,000 In 1914 the sheep census showed 
43.225,500 and in 1922 36,209,000, these figures showing a pro- 
gressive decrease. Formerly sheep herding was carried on in the 
most productive provinces where it is being replaced by more 
profitable enterprises. It is extending in Patagonia and it is be- 
lieved that in future sheep raising will have the greatest develop- 
ment in the south. The 1922 cattle census showed 3,260,000 
sheep in Rio Negro and 4,803,701 in Santa Cruz Tierra del 
Fuego had 818,170 sheep. Exports of wool were 113,298 metric 
tons in 1925, 145,600 m 1926 and 157,400 in 1927 

Hides, which were one of the first trade articles of the country, 
still form an export item of value Exports of dry and salted ox 
hides, horse hides and sheep and goat skins in 1925 aggregated 
1^9-95- metric tons, in 1926 189.700 and in 1927 198,800. 

Mining Industry. — Apart from building materials the only 
mineral production of importance in value is petroleum. Gold, 
silver, lead, zinc, copper, wolfram, tin, vanadium, asphalt, sulphur, 
asbestos, mica and talc arc mined in a small way in different parts 
of the republic, mostly in very old workings, but the aggregate 
value of the output is not great Salt is worked in various deposits 
for domestic consumption Deposits of low grade coal and lignite 
have been located in various parts of the Republic, the be.st 
quality being founil in the province of Mendoza Practically all the 
coal consumed however is imported, mostly from England. Coal 
imports in 1925 were 3,147.546 tons Marble and onyx are quar- 
ried in different regions and there are deposits of semi-precious 
stones. It is claimed that iron and manganese have been found in 
large quantities in the provinces of Cordoba, Santiago del Estero 
and Tucuman There is no mineral export of any importance and 
practically all the metals consumed in the country ate imported. 

Petroleum Production. — Petroleum was discovered in 1907 
in the vicinity of Comodoro Rivadavia in Chubut (Patagonia). 
This oil region, which extends into the northern part of Santa Cruz, 
is still the principal producing field of Argentina The Plaza 
Huancal district in the national territory of Neuquen i.s produc- 
ing though still in the stage of development Extensive e.vplora- 
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tions have been carried on in the province of Jujuy without the 
result anticipated. The Tartagal Zone in Salta is considered prom- 
ising The Government has taken the lead in petroleum develop- 
ment and considerably over half of the national production is from 
State-owned wells The fiscal reserves at Comodoro Rivadavia 
comprise 5,000 hectares. They are surrounded by the holdings 
of private companies Production started in 1907 and increased 
slowly to a total for the country in 1915 of 81,580 cubic metres. 
Since then it has increased each year, reaching 5,817,610 barrels 
in 1925. In 1926 production was 1,232.288 cubic metres and 
in 1927 8,616,300 barrels. Of 
(his total in 1927 State workings 
produced 5,106,900 barrels and 
private workings 3,509,400 bar- 
rels. The State opened a refinery 
in La Plata (Buenos Aires prov- 
ince) in 1926 heating daily 2,300 
tons of crude oil from the State 
wells at Comodoro Rivadavia. 

It is estimated that Argentine 
production of petroleum in 1926 
accounted for only 26 per cent, 
of the country’s total fuel con- 
sumption of petroleum, coal and 
wood In a statement made to 
Congress by the existing private 
oil companies it was .said that of 
27 companies originally organized 
only 3 have a production of importance 
Forests. — The forest area and timber resources are given under 
“Flora.” Forest products comprise one of the three mam classi- 
fications of Argentine exports but thi.s is made up entirely of 
quebracho extract and logs, with a negligible item of firewood No 
other forest products enter the export trade and apart from 
quebracho the lumber industry .supplies only home consumption 
It is carried on principally in north Santa Fe, Santiago del Estero, 
Salta and Jujuy provinces and the national territoiics of Formosa, 
El Chaco and Misiones Pine and spruce timber are imported in 
large quantities, also hardwoods from North America 
Fisheries. — Argentina has abundant resources of fish in the 
Uruguay, Parana, Plata and other rivers and along the Atlantic 
toast but this source of wealth has been neglected as the fishing 
industry is little organized Not only is a limited amount of fish 
taken from the fresh and salt waters but fish in considerable 
quantity is imported fresh or frozen from Montevideo and in less 
quantity from Brazil and Chile, also the United States, England 
and Spain The annual catch of fresh water fish is estimated at 
3,600 to 6,000 metric tons and of salt water fish from 12,000 to 
18.000 metric tons Imports of fresh fish from Montevideo in 1925 
were about 3,000 tons Imports of preserved fish constitute an 
important item which has increased year by year 

Manufactures. — ^The principal manufacturing industries of 
Argentina are those elaborating food stuffs There is also a con- 
siderable production of manufactured articles of ordinary use, 
principally textiles These are principally of the lower grades, 
nearly all high grade goods being imported A very good grade 
of shoes is produced Apart from food products there is no ex- 
portation of manufactured goods from Argentina as the manu- 
factures in other lines cannot compete in foreign countries with 
the products of the great Industrial countries The World War 
gave an impetus to home industries because of the scarcity of 
foreign manufactured goods at that time and brought about an 
increase in plant and production However, the extent to which 
the country is .still dependent on foreign manufactured goods can 
be judged bv a study of the items that make up the volume of 
imports ana their values Statistics prepared by one of the 
government departments show that in metallurgical products and 
textiles the country imports respectively 66-8% and 77-4% of its 
total consumption In food products the country is nearly self sus- 
taining, imports amounting only to 9-4% of the consumption 
The last complete industrial census was taken for the year 
1913 The .showing for those industries supplying articles of 


general consumption is as follows (these figures obviously in- 
clude small shops supplying local trade) clothing trades, 7,081 
establishments with 57.564 workers, furniture trades, 4,441 es- 
tablishments with 29,007 workers; construction trades, 8,582 es- 
tablishments with 87,310 workers; arts and crafts, 996 establish- 
ments 4,297 workers, metal trades, 3,275 establishments with 
29,327 workers; chemical products, 567 establishments with 9,986 
workers; graphic arts, 1,439 establishments with 13,286 workers 
The 1913 census showed a total of 48,779 industrial establish- 
ments, including the food and textile industries giving employ- 
ment to 410,201 workers with an annual production of pesos 
1,861,789,710 and a consumption of raw material to a value of 
pesos 1,086,779,606 (3f the raw materials consumed 75*/^ were 
of domestic origin. A prominent Argentine statistician compiled 
new statistics based on independent investigations for the year 
1925 which showed a total capital employed in industry of pesos 

2.467.000. 000 and a total annual product of pesos 2,886,000,000 
These results include allowance for the higher scale of values and 
costs in 1925 over 1913 as well as new plant A more conservative 
authority estimates the investment in industry in 1927 at pesos 

2.000. 000.000 The principal centres of manufacturing in order 
of importance are the Federal DistncL and the provinces of 
Buenos Aires, Santa Fe and Cordoba 

Textile Industry. — The Gov'crnment published data relating 
to the textile industries for the year 1923 which show that there 
were in that ye.ar 162 establishments in the industry classified 
as follows: 4 cotton and 23 wool spinning establishments and 
6 spinning other fibres; 51 cotton cloth and wool textile fac- 
tories; 98 knitting establishments The number ot spindles 
was 115,796 and of looms 3.332, workers, 16.585 The total capi- 
tal employed in these 162 e^-tablisliments was pesos 111,69^,963, 
value of buildings and land, pesos 28,977,500, value of machinery 
and implements, pesos 28 765.492 The total sales of these fac- 
tories m 192^ amounted to pesos 97,6^2,122 Their manufactures 
included products of silk, jute, “pita fibre” and “cafiamo ” 

Food Products: Sugar Industry.— The principal food prod- 
ucts elahorat'*d are ‘'Ugar, wine, dairy products and flour Of 
these indust nes the most important in all respects is the cane 
sugar indus(r>’. This is located in the north of Aigentma, prin- 
cipally in the provinces of Tucuman, Salta and Jujuy The total 
nat'onal production of sugar in 1927 was 420,300 metric tons, 
distributed as follow's. Tucuman, 324,200 tons, Salta, 25,400 tons; 
Jujuy 61,100 Lons, Santa Fe, 3.000 tons, Cornentes, 1,100 
tons; Chaco territory, 5.500 tons The industry began in Tucuman 
where it has been carried on over a hundred years Tucuman, 
which is the most densely populated of the Argentine provinces, 
has developed entirely around this industry However, as Tucu- 
man is sub-tropical sugir production there is very expensive as 
compared with tropical countries like ('uba and Java There are 
also other parts of Argentina better suited to sugar production 
The sugar industry has always been protected, there being an im- 
port tariff on foreign sugars of about 7 cents gold per kilo The 
industry formerly was on a more or less precarious basis because 
the native cane stock was degenerated and was sensitive to frosts 
and pe^s In the years 1916-17 and 1917-18 the plantations were 
re-established almost entirely with new stock, known as the Java 
cane, which has given much better results Since then the area 
planted to sugar has steadily inci cased as well as the investment 
in mills so that in 1925, 1926 and 1927 Argentina, for the first 
time in this century, produced more sugar than the country could 
consume At the beginning of 1927 there was a stock carried 
over from the preceding year of 349-5/2 tons and 1928 started 
with a stock of 367,082 tons, while the total consumption is 
only 330,000 tons. 

The great amount of capital immobilized in carrying these 
enormous sugar stocks and low prices prevailing in 1925 and 1926 
have created a situation of grave difficulty for the industry. The 
province of Tucuman has passed legislation tending to force the 
export of the surplus production, but it remains to be seen how 
successful this expedient will prove as exports of sugar during 
recent years have been negligible 

The Tucuman Experiment Station, founded in 1909 by the 
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provincial Government, has done very important work in testing 
new varieties of cane and demonstrating the value of- the Java 
stock now in general use It fulfils various functions of super- 
vision in connection with the sugar industry. 

Grape and Wine Industry. — This industry is located in the 
provinces of Mendoza and San Juan Mendoza, lying cast of the 
Cordillera of the Andes, is flat and arid in the eastern part and 
elevated in the west Irrigation has made it one of the most pros- 
perous regions of Argentina The grapes produced arc of remark- 
able size and flavour. A provincial census for 1024 showed a 
vineyard area of 75,906 hectares in Mendoza with a capitaliza- 
tion of pesos 265,000,000 in vineyards and pesos 185,000,000 
in warehouses, machinery, etc The wine production of Mendoza 
for 1925, the year of maximum production, was 5,047,059 litres. 
In 1927 production fell to 2,100,000 litres because of a frost in 
Nov 1926 In San Juan the area of vineyards in 192^ was 28,197 
hectares with a capitalization of pesos 99,000,000 in vineyards and 
pesos 51,000,000 in warehouses and machinery The production 
of San Juan in 1925 was 1,170,457 litres and in 1927 1,820,000 
litres Wine exports in 1925 were 803,494 litres. 

Dairy Industry. — A subsidiary of the cattle industry which 
contributes an important e.xport item is the dairy industry which 
has had its development on a large scale entirely within the pres- 
ent century Its products are butter, cheese and casein Exports 
of butter, which amounted in 1905 to 4,649 metric tons, had 
increased to 26,890 metric tons in 1925, 29.100 in 1926 and 

21.200 in 1927. Exports of casein were 19.500 metric tons in 
1926 and 1^200 in 1927 Cheese exports, which W'cre formerly 
large, reaching to.too metric tons in 1920, have fallen off greatly 
They amounted to Ooo metric tons in 1927, The butter is prac- 
tically all taken by England (The litre is equivalent to 908 
quart ) 

Flour Milling. — Flour milling is carried on in nearly all the 
provinces but principally in the Federal District and the provinces 
of Santa Fe, Cordoba, Kuenos Aires and Entre Rios There are 
312 flour nulls with a capacity of 8,300 tons daily. In 1925 the 
total production was 1,155,200 metric tons and 111 1926, 1,021,573 
tons Exports of flour were 137.350 tons in 1925 and 142,177 
tons in 1926 Brazil is the chief foreign market. 

Quebracho Extraction Industry. — ^The most valuable single 
product of the Argentine forests is quebracho extract for tanning 
leather This industry is carried on in the national territories of 
Formosa and Chaco Formerly the trunks of the quebracho tree 
were exported but since igri exports in this form have steadily 
diminished while exports of extract have increased. Three and 
one-half tons of logs are required to produce one ton of extract 
so that shipping in the latter form produces a great saving in 
transportation This industry is also carried on in Paraguay. The 
investment in Argentina alone is estimated at £10,000,000 The 
largest single enterprise in the industry is a British company 
The process consists of chippjing the quebracho logs to sawdust, 
which is treated with steam and water under pressure. Quebracho 
forms the largest single item of export after cereals and meat 
In 1925 214,183 metric tons of quebracho extract were exported, 
in 1926 212,100 metric tons and in 1927 198,700 metric tons 
Exports of quebracho logs were 131,520 metric tons m 1925, 

81.200 in 1926 and 129,100 in 1927. 

Foreign Trade. — Under the Spanish regime trade was a 
monopoly and free trading with foreign countries prohibited. 
There was therefore little incentive to increase production The 
first trade articles were wool, tallow, fat and hides which as late 
as 1875 still constituted nearly the entire exportation During the 
last piart of the 19th century exp^orts of these articles averaged 
about 60,000,000 gold piesos annually; from 1900 to 1920 
about 80,000,000 gold pesos and in 1925 168,298,578 gold pesos 
In 1875 exportation of cereals amounted to only 100,000 gold 
pjesos, in 1885 to 11,000,000 gold pesos and in 1895 40.000,000 

gold pesos In 1926 the value of cereal expjorts had reached the 
vast total of 376,000,000 gold p^esos. Meat contributed 7,000,000 
gold pjesos in 1888; in 1898 ir, 000,000 gold pesos; in 1905, 

33.000. 000 gold pesos; in 1912, 56.000,000 gold p^csos; in 1926, 

139.000. 000 gold pesos. (The par value of the gold pieso is $0-9648 


U S. currency ) 

For a long period previous to 1914 Argentina had a favourable 
merchandise trade balance (suiplus in the value ol exports over 
imports) In 1913 the total xalue of exports was 519.000,000 
gold pesos and the value of impiorts 496.000,000 gold pesos, 
favourable trade balance 23,000,000 gold pjesos. After 1914 prices 
obtained for Argentine commodities increased and the value of 
total exports increased each year until 1920 when the total was 

1.044,000,000 gold pesos, the highest v'alue for Argentine e.xports 
ever reached In 1 91 3 the volume of exports was 1 1,800,000 metric 
tons. ^Volume fell off greatly in the years following, the increased 
values of exports over 1913 being due to higher prices, but 1920 
was a record year in volume as well as value, the v'olume m that 
year reaching 12,900,000 metric tons. The year 1921 was one ol 
world-wide depression in nearly all commodities and in Argentina 
the tide turned The volume of exports in 1921 fell to 8,000.000 
metric tons and the value to 671.000.000 gold piesos In 1922 
the volume increased to 10,100,000 metric tons, but the value 
was only 676,000,000 gold pesos (little more than in 1921) 
due to lower prices. In 1924 conditions were again favourable 
and a new record was created in volume of exports which re.iched 
14.400,000 metric tons with a value of 1,011.000,000 gold pjesos, 
or very little less than the record figure which was attained in 
the boom year 1020 

The figures of foreign tr.ide for the four years ending Dec. 
31, 1927, are as follows 



Imports 


Trade 


(actual \ dliie) 

Exports 

balance 


ijij/r/ />, s(»s 

gold pi SOS 

gold Pt U)S 

1924 

828,709,993 

1,011,394,582 

-f- 1 82,tj8 1,589 

1923 

876,847,666 

867,929,882 

— S.91 7.784 

1926 

. 822,496,300 

792,178,500 

— 30,(18,000 

1927 

. 856,600,000 

1,008,200,000 

-1-151,600,000 

Figures 

of impjorts used m 

this discussion arc 

official estimates 


of actual value as against nominal values based on tariff valua- 
tions. The mam classifications of impjorts in 1926 and theii value 
are alimentary products, gold pjesos 92,809,804, textile ma- 
terials and manufactuies, gold pjesos 183,266,510, oils and fats, 
including petroleum and pjelioieum pjruducls, gold pjesos 63,569,- 
494, chemicals and drugs, gold pjesos 31,934.383, wood and 
manufactures, gold pjesos 49,495,869, iron and steel and manu- 
factures, gold pesos 147,0(90.434, other metals and manufactures, 
gold p)e.sos 22,(931,033, agricultural machinery and impjlements, 
gold pesos 30,172,300, stone, earth, glass and ceramic pjroducts, 
including coal, gold pjesos 61,106,301, electrical machinery and 
materials, gold pesos 23,374,555, papier and manufactures, gold 
pjesos 24,065,810 

The value of the four principjal classifications of expjorts in 
1925 was. 

gold pesos 

Live stock products 386, (83,023 

Agr1cultur.1l products 444,()f)(),437 

Forestdl products 21,628,639 

Other articles 15,249,783 

Products of the cattle industry comprised 44 per cent, of the 
total expjortation in 1925 The principjal items were, frozen, 
chilled and salted meat, gold pjesos 138,831,004, hides and skins 
of all kinds, gold pesos 77,898,113; wool, gold pesos, 71,650,133; 
pjrcserved meat, gold pesos 16,536,263; butter, gold pesos 20,- 
523,716; tallow and melted fat, gold pesos 18,730,332 
Agricultural products constituted 51 pjcr cent of the total ex- 
ports in 1925 The pjrincipal items were, oats, gold pjesos 
16,717.448; barley, gold pesos 2,910,018; linseed, gold pjesos 
87,150,188; corn (maize), gold pesos 116,152,212; pjotatoes, 
gold pjcsos 1,619,925; wheat, gold pesos 192,065,477; flour, gold 
pesos 12,637,900; wine, gold pesos 109,995. 

Forest products comprised 2 \ pjcr cent, of the total exports in 
1925. The value of extract of quebracho constituted gold pesos 
18,049,725; quebracho log, gold pjesos 2,737,066. The only other 
item in this class is firewood, with a value of only gold pjcsos 
94,510. 

COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT 
Railroads.^ — ^The first railroad in Argentina, 6m long, was 
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opened to traffic in 1857. This was the nucleus of the line now 
known as the Western, In 1854 ^ concession was obtained by 
William Wheelwright, an American, for a railway from Rosario to 
Cordoba, which he finally constructed with the aid of British capi- 
tal. The first section was opened in 1864 and now forms part of 
the Central Argentine system. The first railroads in Argentina 
were constructed under interest guarantees or cash subsidies from 
the Government, The interest guarantees were later discontin- 
ued, the Government granting rescission bonds in settlement. 
Railroad construction jirogrcssed rapidly and the mileage in- 
creased steadily up to 1914. 

The largest and most important lines, representing an invest- 
ment of approximately $1,000,000,000 li S cuirency, are British 
owned The total mileage at the end of 1927 was 22.8^* of which 
18,433 miles were privately owned and 4,401 miles State owned. 
Of the privately owned railroads the British lines constituted a 
mileage of 14,830. 

The railroads nearly all radiate outward from the port of Bue- 
nos Aires and the province oi Buenos Aires is covered by a net- 
work so close that no point within the ]irovince is over 23 miles 
distant from a r.iilioad 'I'he provinces of Santa Fe and Cordoba 
come alter Buenos Aiies in length of railroad mileage With the 
exception of Mendoza and Tucuman there is little railroad devel- 
opment within any of the other procinces but practically all the 
provinces and national territories north of Chubut have railroad 
connection with Buenos Aires There are three diiferent widths 
ot gauge 111 the Argentine railroads, wide, standard and metre, but 
no great inconvenu'ncc results because of well organized grouping 
of the different gauges 

The principal railroad systems are. Buenos Aires Great South- 
ern (British) 3.9^8 miles; Buenos Aires and Tacil'ic (British) 
^,362 miles. North Ontial Argentine (Slate) 3,035 milc"; Cen- 
tral Argentine (British) 3 303 miles; Western (British) 1,882 
miles; Province of Santa Fe (French) i,ir8 miles. 

The administration of the State-owned railroads is organized as 
a body separate from the national railroad administration. While 
the foreign ow'ned railroads centre in Buenos Aires and the 
other principal ports the State has constructed its railroads 
in the extreme south and the extreme north with the object 
of opening up new tciritory The two international railroads 
of Argentina are State owned These are the Argentine Transan- 
dine Railway through' Mendo/.a which connects with the Chile 
Transandine Railway on the Chilean frontier, and tne North Cen- 
tral Argentine Railway which ciinnocts with a Bolivian railroad 
near La Quiaca on the frontier of Bolivia The Government also 
owns a niilro.id in each of the teiritories of P.itagonia running 
inland from the port of Comodoro Ricadavia in Rio Negro (124 
miles), from I’uerto Mailryn in Chubut (78 miles), from Puerto 
Deseado in Santa Cruz ( 1 78 miles) 'I'he Slate-owned Argentine 
North Kastern railway has connection by ferry with the Central 
I’araguay railway and there is connection by ferry with the rail- 
roads of Uruguay. 

Foreign Steamship Lines. — The Argentine ports have regular 
steamship service to the principal ports of Europe, North America 
and Brazil, South Africa, Japan, etc , and are visited regularly by 
French, British, Italian, Dutch, Sp.mish, German, Swedish. Dan- 
ish, Austrian, Brazilian, Greek, Japanese and North American 
steamers. The European passengc r service includes some of the 
largest transatlantic steamers. The number of foreign lines main- 
taining regular .service to Argentine poits is 33. In addition to the 
service on the interior waterways then* are four domestic com- 
panies in coast .service belw’een Argentine ports, including those 
of Patagonia, and one of these companies serves the port of Rio 
Grande m Brazil, 

Commercial .aviation has made little progress in Argentina. 
Since 1922 a passenger service has been maintained at times be- 
tween Buenos Aires and Montevideo 

The length of roads w'as officially stated in 19^3 as 15,325 miles, 
only i of the railroad mileage of the country One of the reasons 
for the lack of roads has been the lack of stone on the pampa with 
which to build them. Produce in the past has laigelv bc'm trans- 
ported in the high wheeled Argentine carts, sun able vehicles for 


bad roads, but the increasing number of motor vehicles in use is 
creating the demand for good roads. A program for national road 
construction, presented to Congress in 1925, is still being studied. 
Several provinces are also actively studying ways and means for 
road construction, notably Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, Cordoba and 
Mendoza. More progress in this respect has been made in Buenos 
Aires than in any other province. At the end of 1926 there were 
240,000 motor vehicles in the country, of which 45,643 were im- 
ported m that year. The railroads are paying an annual contribu- 
tion to a road fund created under the Mitre Law, which amounted 
to about $25,000,000 U S currency at the end of 1926. 

Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones. — The postal service is 
well organized and reliable. From July i, 1927, the Argentine Gov- 
ernment put into force the provisions of the Pan-American Postal 
Convention signed in Mexico under which internal postal rates arc 
extended to correspondence, printed matter, commercial papers 
and samples exchanged betw'cen the subscribing countries. 

There is regular aerial postal service between Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo. An arrangement was entered by the Government in 
June, 1927, for the establishment of an aerial postal service with 
Europe. At the beginning ol 192S the only part of this service in 
operation was between Buenos Aires and Puerto Natal in Brazil 

The internal telegraph service is operated by the State in con- 
j'unction with the postal system 'Phe length of the system in 1925 
was, 43.358km with II 1.308km of line. The Government service 
covers the whole country. Theic are other telegraph systems be- 
longing to provincial governments or railroads 

International cable companies established in Argentina are the 
Western Telegraph Co , the All Amciica Cables Inc , the Compania 
Telegrafico-Telefonica del Plata and the Italcabie. Tran.sradio 
Intel nacional, S A , an Argentine company, operates wireless serv- 
ice with foieign countries and with shiiis over i.oookm (621m ) 
away trom Buenos Airt's Under Argentine law all traftic with 
ships within 1,000km. of Buenos Aires is reserved for the Argen- 
tine naval stations. 

Telephone service is for the most jiart carried on by private 
companies At the end of 1925 there were 757 urban systems, 
the length of the system was 35,620 miles with 417,355 miles of 
line There weie 201,336 instruments in use These statistics do 
not include lines owned by the railroads and privately 

(R. U L ) 
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Argentine republic is a happy latinization of the silver part of 
the name Provincias Unidas del Rio de la Plata, Unitt d Provinces 
of the Silver River, as they callial themselves on breaking away 
from bpain in 181O The Rio dc la J’lata is not a iiver nor is there 
.silver in the region. It is the vast estua»y into which the gieat 
Parana anti Uruguay rivers pour (heir turbid waters 7 'he mutldy, 
>eIlow water is what catches (he eye as one rounds (^ape Santa 
Marta on the Uruguayan coast, if one happens to ariive in day- 
light No doubt it caught the eye of the Spanish pilot Juan Diaz 
dc Solis in 1515. He must have tasted it forthwith for he reported 
his discovery of a sea of fresh water. It went by that name, 
Mar Duke, for a dozen years after him. 

The present name of Silver river came later when Sebastian 
Cabot sent home to Spain a quantity of rude silver ornaments 
obtained from the Indians (1526). This was a dozen years before 
Pizarro’s dazzling conquest of Peru, at a time when persistent 
rumours filled all Spam of a land with vast treasures of gold and 
silver somewhere in the interior of the continent. Cabot’s report 
seemed to locale this Eldorado. 

Cabot, like Solis, had been chosen for his skill in navigation to 
carry exploration into the Pacific. He had no errand in the Parana 
but was attracted up the river by the greater abundance of food 
there, his supplies having run out. He built a fort which he called 
Sancti Spiritu above the present city of Rosario. It was the first 
settlement in what is now Argentine territory From there Cabot 
went up the Parana into what is now Paraguay, but he met oppo- 
sition; he had no resources nor authorization to explore and settle 
here, so after two years he went back to Spain discouraged. 

Within two years after Cabot’s return Pizarro had conquered 
Peru and its gold and silver began to flow towards Spain, imme- 
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diately the kingdom was deluged with offers from induiduals 
eager to fit out expeditions at their own expense to conquer new 
principalities for themselves and for Spain in the New World 
Among them was Pedro de Mendoza who came out with a force of 
2,000 men and loo horses. It was through his efforts that Buenos 
Aires was first settled in 1535. Cortez m Mexico and Pizarro in 
Peru had found Indians living in settled communities with con- 
siderable knowledge of agriculture, and able to furnish supplies of 
food in quantities That was how Mendoza expected to sustain his 
men in the River Plal.i Here, however, conditions were diiterent 
The Indians lived in scattered bands, uncivilized nomads picking 
up a precarious li\ing by hunting small birds and animals They 
had little knowledge of agriculture and no stores of food beyond 
dried fish and meal made from them. The capture of one small 
band of savages only increased the hostility of the rest Food 
supplies gave out, famine was followed by sickness and Mendoza 
hail to abandon his newly founded city and push up the Parana 
for food to save the lives of his men, but starvation and trouble 
followed him Finally Mendoza, too, became discouraged and left 
the expedition in the hands of his lieutenant, Juan de Ayola, dis- 
appointed to find so little trace of precious metals. 

Ayola again led his diminished force up the river, built a fort 
at Asuncion and went on to the junction of the Parana with the 
Paraguay They followed the left-hand stream as leading more 
toward Bolivia. Near the 20th parallel they found swamps which 
made the country almost impassable, and the mam body Hung up 
earthwoiks while 200 jiicked men under Ayola went on to find 
Peru and the mines, only to be slaughtered by ambu.shcd Indians 
on the eve of rejoining their comrades as they were returning with 
treasure The 600 left behind under Domingo de Irala waited out 
the six months agreed upon and then returned to Asuncion The 
country here was better and the Indians had gone further in agri- 
culture than any Indians farther south and it proved possible here 
to establish encomtendas of enslaved Indians to win the products 
of the .soil for Spanish masters, much as in Mexico and Peru, 
except that there were no mines of gold or silver Irala encouraged 
marriage with the native women, for the Spaniards had brought 
few women with them and the (luarani women are attractive 
Thus began the first Spanish colony of the La Plata basin, and 
thus was founded the race of modern Paraguay 

But the hope to get at the w'ealth of Peru from this side was 
slow to die ()ther expeditions w’ere sent out from Spain In iS4a 
Cabeza de Vat a, of Morula fame, came with a great force across 
southern Brazil to Asuncion, but he .soon tired of the hardships, 
and withdrew, leaving affairs once more in Irala’s hands By 1573 
the colony controlled the territory between the Paraguay and 
Parana rivers and had completely broken the resistance of the 
Indians to Spanish seizure of their lands The country abounded 
in gra.sses and had only the mildest of winters The few horses, 
cattle, sheep and goats which the Spaniards brought with them 
needed no care to make them multiply until their numbers were 
beyond computation In a few years they had spread across the 
Parana into the pampa, completely tr.insforming the economic 
possibilities of the country and laying the foundations of the 
present wealth of the Argentine people. It was a band of the.se 
creoles of Paraguay that in 1573 drove the Indians — now on horse- 
back like themselves — away from the site of Santa Fe and made 
there the first permanent settlement in the Argentine, All the 
younger men in this band must have been born in Paraguay, doubt- 
less of Indian mothers. Their leader was a Basque veteran of the 
conquest of Peru. Juan de Garay. In that same year another cur- 
rent of colonization had flowed down from Peru, and Cordoba was 
founded about 200m. W. of Santa F6 across scrubby pampa. By 
Panama they had come into the Pacific, up over the Andes of 
Peru, across the plateaux of Bolivia and thence to settle Santiago 
del Estero in 1553 and Tucuman in 1564. Within a few years the 
currents met and the trail to Peru from the Plata was established 
by way of Cordoba and Tucuman. 

But the peak of Argentine interest in Paraguay came in 1581 
when Garay succeeded in planting the first lasting colony at 
Buenos Aires With flocks, herds and crude instruments of hus- 
bandry they had migrated like the patriarchs of old from the 
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Paraguayan settlements of A^umion There was no thought of 
conquest now, nor of Indians to be cnslawd that their niasteis 
might enjoy the results., Garay came prepared to divulc the land 
and till the soil. The new colony was to live by its own labour. 

Spain regarded her colonies as the personal territory of the 
sovereign, to be exploited .solely for Ins benefit All South Ameru a 
was under the viceroy of Peru L ndcr him were captains general 
Governing councils called audicmuis cxenised judicial and .id- 
ministralivc control under the captains general, or in cases like 
Bolivia (Lpper Peru), where there was no captain general, *on- 
stituted the complete government. The Aigentine was undei the 
Audiencia of Chan as in Bolivi.i Each city had a mhildo of not 
more than 12 men appointed for life who exercised local judicial 
and administrative lunitions On these labildos onjsionally 
creoles could serve, this was their only participation in the govern- 
ment. The .settlements at Cordoba, Tucuman and Salta on the 
side of Bolivia were at watercourses in dry country, where cattle, 
mules and fodder could be raised for the mining l.inds of l\'ru 
They were expected to supply themselves with European wares 
from Peru which m turn was to get them from the ships that came 
from Spain to Porto Bello on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus of 
Panama Spani.sh interest in the new world was m the precious 
metals The Treasury’s filth was not safe unless the entire output 
could be made to flow through one channel Exportation of 
precious metals through Buenos Aires was stringently forbidden, 
for that matter even tallow and hides and hair might not be sold 
there to English and Dutch ships Everything the Buenos Aires 
creole had to sell must go overland to T’anama Everything he 
needed from Europe must be bought at Panama. Even Spanish 
.ships were almost completely barred from the Rio de la Plata 

The creoles of America could not fail to see that Spam con- 
ceded them no rights and made it her policy to hinder their in- 
crease of wealth and comlort in every way Such a system could 
have but one lesult Illicit Ir.idc grew apace in spite of the severity 
of penalties. The Dutch and English could furnish goods with 
profit at a sixth the puce of those coming via Panama, and were 
glad to take in return hides and hair and such silver as had been 
smuggled dow’n fiom Bolivia The royal governors themselves 
connivc'd at the trade The people broke the laws at every chance 
Still prices were cxoibitant and life primitive In 1618 permission 
wa.s given to load two small ships at Gadiz with goods for Buenos 
Aires and attempts were made to keep these goods from getting 
into the interior and keep gold and silver from coming out in re- 
turn, but all the interest of the people of the country was in 
evading the law. 

For a long period a Portuguc.se settlement, Colonia, just across 
the river fiom Buenos Aires, aflorded much opportunity for smug- 
gling The boundary between Poituguese ancl Spanish settlements 
w'as long indefinite With its story is involved the terminating of 
the cncomiendas in Paraguay in 1610, putting the Indians in the 
care of the Jesuits, the Jesuit missions, their inv^asion by the 
I’aulistas from Brazil in 1632, the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1 767 
and the bargains between Spain and Portugal for territory When 
the viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata was formed in 1776, the 
Portuguese were at once driven out of Colonia, the south-w'est 
boundary of what is now Brazil was fixed about as now and the 
Indians from the Jesuit missions took refuge in Spanish territory 
in Entre Rios or Uruguay The new viceroyalty included the 
prc'^ent reimbhcs of Uruguay’, Paraguay and Bolivia as well as the 
Argentine At this period the great bulk of the population was still 
in the northern provinces while Buenos Aires was a town of 20.000 
people, the resort of smuggling merchants With the creation of 
the viceroyalty it was given the privilege of free commerce with 
Spain. At once the fact that the city was the only practicable 
outlet for the products of a large region began to bear fruit The 
city grew rapidly in wealth and population. At the end of the 
century it had 40,000 white people. 

On the pampa between there had grown up among the teeming 
cattle and horses a new race, the Ranchos. Siianish mainly of race, 
horsemen and cattle hunters by occupation, loyal followers of any 
man who was bolder and a better hor.seman than his fellows, almost 
exclusively meat-eaters, contemptuous of city people and city ways 
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of life, recognizing no boundaries on unfenccd pampa, no right 
but force, they were the natural material of revolutions. Edible 
grass in every month of the year and horses more numerous than 
people gave these gauchos extraordinary mobility. Cattle more 
numerous than the horses gave them sell -transporting food The 
introduction of Siianish cattle and hor.ses into a prairie land which 
had been of no value at all when the Spaniards came was the most 
important outcome of the conquest of Peru Indians of the pampa 
had soon learned to avail themseKes of the herds and Hocks and 
had been transformed from wretched savages into well-fcd formi- 
dable raiders. 

The Buenos Aires people w’ere prosperous and had increasing 
contacts with European culture Young men of promise went to 
Europe for education or training in government and war The 
writings of Rousseau, Voltaire and Montesquieu were familiar in 
the city The revolt of the English C'olonies in North America and 
events of the French Revolution were followed with sympathy 
and interest A traditional resistarue to .Spanish misrule was 
giving place to a recognition that Spain h.id no right to oppress 
them. This began to find articulate expre>sion Then the British 
came In 1806 a lleet of British ships appeared olf Buenos Aires 
with a landing iorce of i,0oo men under Sir Home Popham The 
viceroy Sobremontc was at the theatic th.it June 2^ when the 
news came that the fleet wxis m sight. He took refuge at once in 
the citadel, gathered w'liat money he could from (he treasury next 
clay and flccl to Cordoba. He made no defence and the British 
marched in. 

Sullenly resentful of their viceroy’s incompetence and cowardice 
the people of Buenos Aires at once liegan to organize for resistance. 
They had the help ot Liniers, a capable French soldier long in the 
Spanish service, and the wealthy Spanish merchant Martin Alzaga, 
who provided lunds for eepupment, ns well as the bodily assistance 
of many Spanish-born c ilizens ( )n Aug 1 2 they drove the invaders 
out of the city A larger British force that came the next year 
was also defeated and compelled to retire. The citizens distin- 
gui.shed themselves in this tighling to which thp houses and streets 
of the city were well suited, and the creoles especially were elated 
They felt it was their exploit, but though the Spanish governing 
body failed them, Spanish-boin citizens co-oper.\ted in e\cry way 
and Liniers was no creole When the poor viceroy came creeping 
down from Cordoba, just after they had won back the city from 
the British, they insisted on his instant removal from ofiicc After 
a further display of ineptitude before Montevideo he departed for 
Europe 

In Europe Spain fared perhaps worse, for Napoleon had seized 
Spam for his brother Joseph A corner of .Spain was free from 
enemy soldiers and a committee at Seville claimed to rule the 
kingdom in the name of the captive monaichs Further it as.sumcd 
authority ov’er the colonies abroad The m.iin feeling in the New 
World w’as an outburst of patriotic fervour Funds were raised to 
a.ssist the home people against the invader It will be understood 
that the creoles were often lukewarm in this No one talked of 
independence of Spain but the feeling was growing that the creoles 
must have a more adequate part in ruling themselves On May 
35, 1810, a great assembly of people in arms in the public square 
of Buenos Aires insisted on the resignation of the Spanish viceroy 
and his cabildo and the .substitution of a junta of creoles, Bel- 
grano, Saavedra, Moreno, Castelli, Passo, Azeuenaga, Alberti, Lar- 
rea and Malheu Though this junta professed to govern in the 
name of the captive king of Spam, they raised the new Argentine 
flag of light blue and white Formal independence of Spain was 
not declared till July 9, 1816, when deputies from all the provinces 
met in assembly at Tucuman But .since the meeting of May 1810 
no representative of Spain has ever governed in Buenos Aires 

Up in the siKer country of Bolivia the Spaniards were strong 
and there fierce conflicts broke out between creoles and Spaniards 
War was waged with the utmost savagery, each side shooting its 
prisoners. Among those thus summarily executed by the creoles 
were Liniers, hero of the rcconquest. and Martin Alzaga, the 
wealthy Spaniard who .supplied the defenders of Buenos Aires with 
funds. At last under the leadership of Belgrano the patriot armies 
won. But the greatest difficulty the creoles had to overcome was 


their incessant and violent quarrels with each other. In the decade 
following 1810 these disputes among the creoles would have 
enabled Spam to re-establish herself but for the singular stead- 
fastness of the creole general, San Martin. Resigning a colonelcy 
m the Spani.sh armies, he returned to Buenos Aires m 1812. Con- 
vinced that no colony could be free until the Spanish were driven 
out of Bolivia and Peru, he set himself to drilling an army m 
Mendoza with which to in\ade Chile. Stubbornly refusing every 
summons from his friends to take part in civil wars, no matter how 
desperate their need, he persisted m his preparations, training and 
equipping his 4,000 “horse grenadiers” till m 1817 he was able to 
take them, artillery and all, over the high passes of the Andes, 
above 12,000ft , and put an end to Spanish power in Chile by the 
battles of Chacabuco and Maipu. When the Spanish lleet had 
been dispersed by the Irish dare-devil seaman, William Brown, 
San Marlin was able to transport his army to Peru and effect a 
junction with Bolivar that ended Spanish rule on the continent 

But the dissensions among the creoles went on Buenos Aires 
had by this time bcLome preponderant in numbers as well as m 
wealth and culture and expected to rule the upland provinces m 
place of Spam, but this was by no means acceptable to the interior 
provinces. Agriculture and industry in the country W'ere at so low 
an ebb that taxation was almost impossible. The only considerable 
source of income was the custom-house But the custom-house 
was at Buenos Aires and the province of Buenos Aires possessed 
it and used the revenue It took many decades to force it to give 
up this income to the nal ion Present ly it appeared that there were 
two mam parties m national allairs, Unitarians and Federalists 
The Unitarians were strongest at Buenos Aires among people of 
wealth and culture, the Federalists were characteristic rather of 
the provinces, the gaucho party under local caiidillos or chiefs 
The year 1826 saw a constituent assembly in Unitarian control 
which elected Rivadavia president and put out a Unitarian consti- 
tution really giving Buenos Aires control over all the interior prov- 
inces Rivadavia began many important works like schools, immi- 
gration, banking and correction of faults m government and the 
administration of justice, which seemed theoretical and impractical 
to many people and the government w'as rejected by the interior 
provinces, civil war breaking out more violently than ever. 

We may say that the unification of the republic was brought 
about finally by Juan Manuel Rosas, dictator, despot and tyrant 
for a long series of years He ended disorders by putting to death 
or driving mio exile any one who ventured to oppose him in the 
slightest degree. Rosas had become the idol of the gauchos of 
southern Buenos Aiies by almost incredible feats of horsemanship 
and personal daring, though born and brought up in Buenos Aires 
Having built up a formidable military force of devoted gaiicho 
followers, he applied it so effectively in the service of the provin- 
cial government during the disorders that followed Riv'adavia that 
he was made comaiuiante de campana for the province Together 
with five armies from other provinces he carried on a much-needed 
campaign against the Indians of the south which resulted in 
removal of all clanger of Indian raids for many years and made 
him acquainted with powerful caudillos in other provinces, like 
Quiroga and Lopez. He was a Federalist and working together with 
other caudillos in the years that followed he was able to speak for 
them and call them an Argentine confederation merely by effec- 
tiveness in getting them to do his will At first he controlled the 
government of Buenos Aires from without, keeping his military 
post but always declining the governorship of the province. Finally 
he allowed the legislature to make him governor 1830-33, and 
again — ^after repeated refusals — ^in 183 ij. This lime he in.sisted 
that he must be offered extraordinary powers or he would not 
undertake the office He .seems to have used his first governorship 
and military experience for the consolidation of his influence and 
the study of the success and failures of the men about him He 
saw men failing always because their followers failed them or 
betrayed them. He appears to have come to the conclusion that 
he must remove from office and if necessary from the world first 
those who opposed him and then those who did not accept his 
plans with enthusiasm. He began his governorship “with extraor- 
dinary powers” by removing from office of any sort all Uni- 
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tarians and later all who were suspected of lukewarmness in 
following him. From that he entered on a career of steadily 
increasing persecution and bloodshed We have mentioned that 
opposition leaders in revolt or civil war were often .shot Rosas 
ordered his men to cut the throats of 1.500 surrendered men at 
once. For half of his career a census was made of 15,000 killed 
by his orders and 7.000 killed in battle opposing him. besides 
30,000 more driven into exile. He literally decimated the popula- 
tion of the Argentine He set out to make disloyalty impossible 
and succeeded for 18 years It is ptobable that he had no con- 
ception of government by law Unitarians must be killed, driven 
away or intimidated. He is said to have preferred the life of the 
ganc/roi to that of the city, but it is probable the Rumho life was 
almost the only one that he knew ('ivilization and the things of 
Europe meant nothing to him He defied England and France and 
brought on a long blockade of the country Finally he aroused all 
the neighbour countries against him When he procoked his 
lormer lieutenant, Urquiza, whom lie had made governor of Entre 
Rios, to revolt, Urquiza was able to use the ships of these coun- 
tries to take across the Parana the largest army that had ever trod 
Argentine soil and destroy Rosas’s power forever m the battle of 
Caseros in 185a 

Unjuiza called together a convention in Santa Fe which in 1855 
adojited a constitution much like that of the United States ^^hat 
turned out important for political considerations was that the Re- 
public was to have the custom-house revenues, which Buenos Aires 
was now collecting, and that internal customs were abolished, 
which destroyed the mam revenue of the interior provinces For 
further discomfiture ol the Buenos Aires people th.it dty was to 
be made federal and separated from its province. As Buenos Aires 
declined to come into the coniedi'ration on those terms the national 
capital was temporarily loaned the city of Parana, c.ipital of the 
province of Entre Rios, for headquarters Urquizi h.ad been elected 
president by the convention, which was foitunate, for the nation 
had no money as yet and no military force and Urquiza had both, 
as landowner and caudillo of Entre Rios Presently Buenos Aires 
W.1S in rebellion and Urquiza had to go down and defeat General 
Bartolome Mitre’s army in the battle ot Cepeda Then he marched 
into Buenos Aires which agreed to come into the confederation 
and give up part of the customs duties for the next live years 
Urijuiza’s six years ended in iS()o and Denpii became president 
after him, the constitution forbidding the president to succeed 
himself Uiiiuiza was now merely general of the n.bional ainiy, 
which did not exist. Derqin had no province, no resources 
Urquiza seemed lukewarm in his support and wanted Parana ior 
his own provincial capital Disorders biokc out in the impover- 
ished interior provinces, Derqin intervened and restored order, in 
some cases by summary executions 

'I'he president's obvious weakness encouraged Buenos Aires 
under Mitre to further lesislanre culminating m the battle of 
Pavon, Sept. 17, 1861, in which Mitre’s troops decisively defeated 
the national forces The mam fighting for the federals wms done 
by an army Derqui had raised in Cordoba Urquiza was present 
at the battle with 4.000 men from Entre Rios, but hardly took part 
and as soon as things went against Dercjui, wilhdiew his troop^ to 
Entre Rios On Nov 5 Deri}ui resigned from the presidency and 
went to Montevideo In May iSOj a new convention met and 
Mitie was elected president of the republic, arranging that Buenos 
Aires should remain the c.ipital of the province but should enter- 
tain the federal government and give up the revenues from the 
custom-house. 

Mitre took office Oct. 12. 1862, as president of the republic. In 
a way he was the last of the caudillos, but a very different type 
of man from most of them His varied accomplishments would 
have won him recognition in any land His histones of Belgrano 
and San Martin arc classic works that have gone to many editions, 
and after completing his active military and political career he 
founded the newspaper Jm Nacion in Buenos Aires which won him 
honour wherever it was known. He was governor of Buenos Aires 
when Mendoza was destroyed by an earthquake in March 1861 
and won gratitude by the promptness of his province’s generosity. 
As president he made treaties, opened the Parand to navigation 
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and encouraged immigration that had hitherto been impossible, 
prevented at first by Spanish prohibition and later by universal 
civil Wiir In Urquiza ’s day immigrants from Switzerland, Ger- 
many and Italy began to come into the almost worthle.-'S Kinds of 
Santa Fe and to transform them almost as magically as Spanish 
horses and cattle had done three centuries before In Rosas's day 
hides, hair, wool and tallow were almost the only resources ot the 
Lmd. Except in Buenos Aires no one ate bread and the bread for 
Buenos Aires was made in part from importeil wheat The country 
did not raise enough for its own needs 

Sarmiento was elected to succeed Milre in 1S68 without dis- 
order. He called himself the sthoolmaster president and was .m 
enthusiastic believer in the need of popular education to maintain 
real prosperity in the country He had studied schools in New 
England, and he founded teacher-t raining schools in the republic 
with teachers brought from the United States He founded too the 
astrononiic.'il observatory at Cordoba The count ly was pros- 
perous. Sarmiento’s me.asurcs could not hope to be gener.illy 
popular, however All knew that the cost was high His nomina- 
tion of Avellaneda to succeed him as president caused some not- 
ing, put down by young Col Julio A. Roca of Salta 

Avellaneda was inaugurated in 1874 He made Roca his min- 
ister of war. Then came Roca’s final reduction of the Indians on 
the pampa. They had come back on the fall of Rosas but now they 
were destroyed or captured and placed in servile capacities in the 
cities of the land Buenos Aires felt a grievance when tlie new 
lands were divided among several provinces instead of coming in- 
tact to her. The city put up a c.'indidate for president but Avella- 
neda controlled the election and Roca was easily elected in 1880, 
the si.xth of the constitutional presidents He was the first president 
to dispose of a really eltective army of federal troops He made the 
uty ol Buenos Aiies a lederal district, founding the new city of 
La Plata as provincial capital, thus solving the most difficult prob- 
lem of the republic His administration was a period of great 
material expansion. Immigration attained 40,000 a year and was 
increasing rapidly at the conclusion of his term Production 
increased, railw.iy mileage was doubled and in 1884 the country 
was for many mon.hs on a gold b.isis, a Hung almost unheard of 
in South Americ.i Roia's brothcr-in-law, Juarez Uelinan, took 
over the succession m 1.SS6 but proved unequal to the task In 
1890, after a period ol disastrous extravag.mce and dishonesty, he 
was obliged to resign and the vice pirsident, Carlos Pellegrini, 
bei.iine president In 18112 Luis Saenz Pena became president, fol- 
low eel in 1808 by Roca on a second term (M Ji , C* Pr ) 
The Twentieth Century. — With the tuin of the century there 
was a recurrence of bolder ciu.iirels with Chile, in two regions — 
the Puna de At.ic.im.i in the north and Patagonia in the south The 
former was settled in 1899 by aibiti.ition of the Ameiican minister 
in Buenos Aires, but without appcMsing [lopular agitation 111 
either country. Thice >ears l.itei, the king of England, who had 
been asked to arbitrate the dis|)ute m Patagonia, announced his 
award, which was a vartual division of the contested area Thus 
was ended a controversy that had lasted more than a half century 
(1847-1902). In commemoiation of this settlement the two na- 
tions later joined in erecting on their common boundary above* 
the tunnel of the Ti.msandine railway the famous statue known 
as the “Christ of the Andes’’ In ic;o4, Roca was succeeded in 
olfice liy Manuel Quintana who served only two years of his six- 
year term before dying in office. The presidency then passed 
to Jose Figueroa Alcorta who, in Oct. 1910, was followed by 
the regularly elected president. Dr. Rogue Saenz Pena In igio 
the republic celebrated the centenary of her first bid for inde- 
pendence, commemorating with a successful international exhibi- 
tion the events of May 25, 1810, when the residents of Buenos 
Aires ejected from office the Spanish-controlled municipal council 
and deposed the viceroy Cisneros. 

After 100 years of recurrent political disturbances, a new* era 
for Argentina had opened The newly installed president gave the 
closest attention to reforms designed to loster and stierigthcii 
public respect for and confidence in the institutions of the coun- 
try The first step m this direction was the reformed electoral law 
which instituted the secret ballot. This was the outstanding and 
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most valuable of his official actions, and incidentally it is worth j 
iiotinK that the first effect of the reform, at the next presidential 
election in 1916, was the defeat of the Conserxative Paiiy to 
which the author of the new law belonged, and which had en- 
joyed political control of the country for over a quarter of a 
century. Early in 1Q14 President Pena was too ill to fultii his 
duties, and the presidential mandate was assumed by the vice 
president, Dr, Victorino de la Plaza. 

President Pena died in 1914, thus leaving to his successor. Dr. 
de Ivi Pla/a, the difficult task of direct nig the affairs of the nation 
through the early years of the World War. In a country with 
suih a cosmopolitan population the sudden disruption of inter- 
national relations necessarily had an immediate rejicrc ussion. All 
important contracts involving shipping, the exjiortation of grain 
and meat and the importation of manufactures, were cancelled 
and something like a business panic was imminent Jt was averted 
onlv by the declaration of a moratorium. 'Ihe strict neutrality 
of Argentina was proclaimed It was soon recognized that the re- 
public would play an important jiait in the jirovisioning of 
Europe, and out of a rnoim nt of thicatcned panic, the country 
emerged in a siiirit of conlidencc that at least it could not be ad- 
versely affected by the war .So tar as the shoitage of manufac- 
tured goods was concerned Argentina found a substantial source 
of supply in the United Slates The national wealth increased 
substantially during the war, the high prices obtained for food- 
''t lifts more than compensating for any loss the country suffered 
by the adverse eltcct of the war in retaiding the normal develop- 
ment programme. The produition of most ccieals was enormously 
increased and the jiastoral industry bi came more jirosperous than 
It had ever been bet ore 

Radical Administration. — The imesidential election in 1916 
withdrew all attention from the war to domestic politics. For 
the first time the elections were to be “fice” under the secret 
voting system introduced by President Pena The Conservatives 
conticlently nominated Senor Rojas-Seru. The Radic.als who had 
been out of pow'er lor 30 yi*ars, put forward Dr. Hipolito Irigoyen, 
and the result was a '•ensation.il Mctorv tor the latter Dr Iri- 
goven was comparatively unknown to the new generation, but 25 
ye.irs earlier he had been one ot the most vigorous "caudillos,” 
or iKilitical “bo-.ses” in the country, and had suffered exile for 
his aasocialioii with Leandro N Alcrn in Ihe rcwolulion of i8c)3 
When in the eaily part of 1917 Ihe United .States entcied the 
war and I’resident WiNon ajijiealed to the Latin Amcri(.an coun- 
tries to follow her lead, strong intluemes wcie brought to bear 
l«> change (lie ollicial attitude of Argentina, but President Iri- 
goxen jwrmitted no departure from the country’s proclaimed neu- 
tialilv 'Fhc' coiulusion of the war was as enlnely imexiiecled in 
Aigenlma .i'. its outbreak 'Fhe coiintiy was enjoying great pros- 
jieritv sullenng only to a limited extent fiom shortages of coal 
and lert.'im nianiil.u tures Immediately the armistice was signed 
there was loniusnm. esiH-cially .is regards the condition of the 
jinmaiy imluslrics engagc*d in supplj'ing w.ir contracts. Economic 
readjustments set in accompanied by freciuent labour disturb- 
ances Industrial troubles enduied until after the end of Irigoyen’s 
term of office The prc.sident, how'cver, was .sympathetic toward 
the “proletariat,’’ and much of (he energies of his cabinet had 
been devoted to legislation designed to ameliorate the conditions 
of (he labouring mas^i-. The principal acts passed related to em- 
ployer.s’ liability lompcnsation for injured workers and those 
inca|)acilated by disease contracted at their work, the early closing 
of shops and business est.ablishments; restriction of Sunday 
labour, offiiiril control of ^wealed industries, and the provision 
of cheap homos for worker'. 

Argentina was one of the tirst of Ihe Latin American States to 
give its adhesion to the Leacme of Nations, which it joined on 
July 16, 1919 The nation howexi-r, withdrew its representatives 
in 1920 after the tirst Assembly had rejected Argentina’s proposal 
tor the inclusion of Germany .'incl all sovereign States within the 
l.eaguc* on a basis of absolute »*cjuality, and for submitting dis- 
putes to an international judicial court Relations were not again 
resumed until 1927- hut, in 1925, Congress approved of the nation 
meeting its obligation in regard to clues 


In Oct. 1922, Dr Irigoyen was succeeded as president by Dr 
Marcelo T de Alvear, whose candidature was supported by the 
retiring president as head of the Radical Party. During the first 
lew months of his administration the president and his cabinet 
were faced with rather difficult economic conditions owing to the 
heavy fall of cattle values, upon which so much of the prosperity 
of the country depends However, values for cattle began to rise, 
and the crisis was soon past. During the last four years of Alvear’s 
administration the country enjoyed unprecedented prosperity. 
The balance of trade was, on the whole, favourable, and the na- 
tional revenues exceeded the expenditures Argentina returned 
to the gold standard in Aug. 1927 by presidential decree, and in 
1928 the republic was one of the largest gold holding countries 
m the world. In April 1928 Dr. Hipolito Ingoyen was again 
elected to the presidency and on Oct. 12 entered upon his second, 
though non-consecutive, term of six years. His party was well in- 
trenched in power, thus leaving the new administration time to 
tackle problems relative to social conditions and industrial ex- 
pansion. 

ARGENTINE, formerly a city of Wyandotte county, Kan , 
US A ; since igio a part of Kansas City, Kansas 

ARGENTITE, a mineral con^-csting of silver sulphide (Ag.S) 
It is occasionally found as uneven cubes and octahedra, but more 
often as dendritic or earthy masses, with a blackish lead-grey 
colour and metallic lustre The mineral is perfectly sectile and 
has a shining streak; hardness 2 5, specific gravity 7 3 It occurs 
in mineral veins, and when found in large masses, as in Mexico 
and in the Comstock lode in Nevada, it is an important ore of 
silver. Silver sulphide is, however, cubic in crystallization only 
at temperatures above 01® C ; the cubic crystals found in nature 
are really paramorphs, consisting of an intricate lamellar aggre- 
gate of orthorhombic crystals The orthorhombic modification of 
.silver sulphide stable below qr® C is the mineral acanthite 

ARGENTON, a town on the north-western tiank of the 
Plateau Central of France, on the Creuse, in the department of 
Indre. Pop (1926). 4.907 Picturesque old houses line the river 
Linen goods are made and there are numerous tanneries 
ARGENTORATUM or ARGENTORATUS, the name of 
the Roman settlement on the site of the present Strasbourg {q v ). 

ARGETOIANU, CONSTANTIN ( 1S71- ), Ruma- 

nian .statesman, was born at Craiova He studied law and medicine 
in Paris and was in the diplomatic service from 1907 to 1013 
In 1914 he was elected a Senator and became Minister of Justice 
in Gen. Averescu’s Cabinet in 1018. Together with Avcrescu 
and Cantacuzene he formed the People’s League, which became 
the People’s pariy in i()2o Later on, owing to dissensions, he 
left the party with a mimlier of followers and joined the Nation- 
alist -Demoi r.ilic jiarly under the presidency of Prof. Jorga This 
group having coalesced with the Transylvani.m party under Jules 
Maniu, Argetoianu liecame a prominent member of the new 
formation, which is called the Ndtional Rumanian party 

ARGHANDAB, an Afghan river ri.sing in the Hazara coun- 
try north-west of Ghazni and flowing south-westward into the Hel- 
nuand, 20m. below Girishk. Its upper course is said to be shallow 
and almost dry in summer, but it is very rapid and difficult to ford 
at other times. Irrigation results in a good population on its lower 
course, but here the water is said to be slightly brackish It is 
250m. long, and its chief confluent, the Tarnak, 200m long, dis- 
putes with it the right to the ancient name Arachotus. The ruins 
at I'lan Robal, the supposed city of Arachosia, are in the Tarnak 
basin to the east of which lies Lake Ah-Istadah, the supposed 
Lake Arachotus The Tarnak valley is used by the high road 
from Kabul to Kandahar, another reason for thinking it the 
Arachotus. 

ARGHOUL, ARGHOOL or ARGHUL (in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. As or As-it), an ancient Egyptian and Arab wood- 
wind in.strument, still in use. It consists of two reed pipes of 
unequal lengths bound together so that the two mouthpieces lie 
side by side, and can be taken by the performer into his mouth 
at the same time The mouthpiece consists of a reed having a 
small tongue detached by means of a longitudinal slit which forms 
the beating reed, as in the clarinet mouthpiece. An Egyptian 
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arghoul, presented by the Khedive to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, measures 4tt 8‘i inches 

ARGILETUM, a district in ancient Rome, south of the Quiri- 
nal hill, occupied chiefly by mechanics and booksellers Through it 
ran the street Subura. 

ARGINUSAE, the name of certain islands off the coast of 
Asia Minor, opposite the southern end of Lesbos, and the scene 
of the last Athenian victory in the Peloponnesian War (Aug. 
406 B.C.). The Athenian admiral Conon, having been pinned by 
superior Spartan forces in Mitylene, the Athenians by ruthless 
conscription of their last resources of men and wealth, raised a 
fresh fleet which engaged the Spartans and deieated them after 
69 vessels had been sunk. A storm rose immediately and the 
eight generals in charge of the Athenian fleet retired to shelter 
without attempting to rescue the Athenian sailors on the 12 
triremes that were sinking For this, those of them who returned 
to Athens were executed, sharing with Houcharcl the distinction 
of being the only generals executed for incompc-tence after a 
victory. 

ARGO, the large Ptolemaic constellation {qv) of the south- 
ern hemisphere {arga, a ship), which was subdivided by Sir John 
Herschel {qv ) into Vela (sails), Puppis (poop), and Carina 
(keel) {qqv ). Some writers however still refer to it as one 
complete constellation, e g , the variable star77Carinae is also called 
77 Argus. 

ARGOL, the commercial name of crude tartar (qv). It is a 
semi-i ry.stalline deposit which forms on wine vats, and is generally 
grey or red in colour. 

ARGON, a gaseous constituent of atmospheric air. For more 
than 100 years before 1894 it had been supposed that the com- 
position of the atmosphere was thoroughly known Beyond vari- 
able quantities of moisture and traces of carbonic acid, hydrogen, 
ammonia, etc , the only constituents rciognued were nitrogen and 
oxygen The analysis of air was conducted by determining the 
amount of oxygen present and assuming the remainder to be 
nitrogen Since the time of Henry Cavendish no one seemed even 
lo have asked the question whether the residue was, in truth, all 
capable of conversion into nitric acid 

Discovery of Inert Gas in Air. — ^'Phe manner in which this 
condition of complacent ignorance came to be disturbed is in- 
structive. Observations undertaken mainly in the interest of 
Prout’s law, and extending over many years, had been conducted 
to determine afre.sh the densities of the principal gasc'^ — ^hydrogen, 
oxygen and nitrogen In the latter case, the. fir.st preparations were 
according to the convenient method devised by Vernon Harcourt, 
m which air charged with ammonia is passed over red-hot copper. 
Under the influence of the heat the atmospheric oxygen unites 
with the hydrogen of the ammonia, and when the excess of the 
latter is removed with .sulphuric acid, the gas properly desiccated 
should be pure nitrogen, derived in part from the ammonia, but 
principally from the air. A few concordant determinations of 
density having been eltected, the question was at first regarded 
as disposed of, until the thought occurred that it might be desir- 
able to try also the more usual method of preparation in which 
the oxygen is removed by actual oxidation of copper without 
the aid of ammonia Determinations made thus were equally con- 
cordant among themselves, but the resulting density was about 
io\)5' greater than that found by Harcourt ’s method (Ray- 
leigh, 1892). Subsequently when oxygen was substituted for air 
in the first method, so that all (instead of about l>art) of the 
nitrogen was derived from ammonia, the difference rose io 
Further experiment only brought out more clearly the diversity 
of the gases hitherto assumed to be identical. Whatever were the 
means employed to rid air of accompanying oxygen, a uniform 
value of the density was arrived at, and this value was greater 
than that appertaining to nitrogen extracted from compounds such 
as nitrous oxide, ammonia and ammonium nitrate. No impurity 
consisting of any known substance could be discovered capable of 
explaining an excessive weight in the one case or a deficiency in 
the other. Storage for eight months did not disturb the density of 
the chemically extracted gas, nor had the silent electric discharge 
any influence upon either quality. (“On an Anomaly encountered 
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in determining the Densitv of Nitrogen Gas,” Pror Kov. Sor , 
1894 ) 

At this stage it became clear that the complication deijended 
upon some hitherto unknown body, and probability inclined to 
the existence of a gas in the atmosphere heavier than nitrogen, 
and remaining unacted upon during the removal of the oxygen 
— a conclusion afterwards fully established by Lord Rayleigh and 
Sir William Ramsay. The iiucstion which now pressed was as to 
the character of the evidence for the universally accepted view’ 
that the so-called nitrogen of the atinci.sphcrc w’as all of one kind 
that the nitrogen of the air was the same as the nitrogen of nitre 
Reference to Cavendish .showed that he had alre.idy raised this 
question in the most distinct manner, and indeed, to a certain ex- 
tent, resolved it. In his memoir of 1785 he w'ntes. — 

“As far as the experiments hitherto published extend, we 
scarcely know more of the phlogisticatecl part of our atmosphere 
than that it is not diminished by lime-water, caustic alkalies or 
nitrous air; that it is unfit to support fire or maintain life m ani- 
mals; and that its si^ecific gravity is not much less than that ol 
common air; so that, though the nitrous acid, by being united to 
phlogiston, is converted into air possessed of these properties, and 
consecjiiently, though it was reasonable to suppose, (hat part at 
least of the phlogisticatecl air of the atmosphere consists of this 
acid united to phlogiston, yet it may fairly be doubted whether 
the whole is of this kind, or whether there are not in re.ility many 
different substances confounded together by us under the name ot 
phlogisticated air I therefore made an experiment to determine 
whether the whole of a given portion of the phlogisticated air of 
the atmosphere could be reduced to nitrous acid, or whether there 
was not a part of a different nature to the re.st which would refuse 
lo undergo that change The foregoing experiments indeed, in some 
measure, decided this point, as much the greatest part of air let 
up into the lube lost its elasticity, yet, as .some remained unab- 
sorbed, it did not appear for certain whether that was of the same 
nature as the rest or not. For this purpose I diminished a similar 
mixture of dephlogisticated | oxygon | and common air, in the 
.same manner as before | by sparks over alkali], till it wa.s reduced 
to a small p.irt of il.^ original bulk. I then, in order to decompound 
as much as I could of the phlogisticated air | nitrogen] which re- 
mained in the tube, added some dephlogisticated air to it and con- 
tinued the spark until no further diminution took place Having 
by these means condensed as much as I could of (he phlogisticated 
air, I let up some solution of liver ot sulphur to absorb the de- 
phlogisticatecl air; aftc’r which only a small bubble of air remained 
unabsorbed, which certainly was not more than bulk of 

the dephlogisticated air let up into the tube; so that, if there be 
any part of (he dephlogisticated air of our atmosphere which dif- 
fers from the rest, and cannot be reduced to nitrous acid, we may 
safely conclude that it is not moie than part of the whole ” 

Although, as was natural, Cavendish was satisfied with his re- 
sult, and does not decide whether the small residue was genuine, 
it is probable that his residue was really of a different kind from 
the main bulk of the “phlogisticated air,” and contained the gas 
afterwards named argon The announcement to the British Asso- 
ciation in 1894 hy Rayleigh and Ramsay of a new gas in the at- 
mosphere was received with a good deal of scepticism. Some 
doubled the discovery of a new gas altogether, while others denied 
that it was present in the atmosphere. Yet there was nothing in- 
consistent with any previously ascertained fact in the asserted 
presence of i^o of a non-oxidizable gas about half as heavy again 
as nitrogen. The nearest approach to a difficulty lay in the be- 
haviour of liquid air, from which it was supposed, as the event 
proved erroneously, that such a constituent would separate itself 
in the solid form. The evidence of the existence of a new gas 
(named Argon on account of its chemical inertness, Gr. A- priva- 
tive and ilp7ov, work), and a statement of many of its properties, 
were communicated to the Royal Society by the discoverers in 
January 1895. 

Isolation of Argon. — ^The isolation of the new substance by 
removal of nitrogen from air was effected by two distinct methods 
Of these the first is merely a development of that of Cavendish 
The ga.ses w'ere contained in a test-tube (tig i 1 standing over 
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a large quantity of weak alkali, and the current was conveyed 
in wires insulated by U-shaped glass tubes passing through the 
liquid and round the mouth of the test-tube The inner platinum 
ends of the wire may be sealed into the glass insulating tubes, 
but reliance should not be placed upon these scalings In order 
to secure tightness in spite of cracks, mercury was placed in the 
bends With a battery of five Grove cells and a Ruhmkorff coil 
of medium size, a somewhat short spark, or arc, of about 5mm 
was found to be more favourable 
than a longer one When the 
mixed gases were in the right pro- 
portion, the rate of absorption 
was about 30c c. per hour, about 
30 times as fast as Cavendish 
could work with the electrical 
machine of his day A convenient 
adjunct to this apparatus is a 
small voltameter, with the aid of 
which oxygen or hydrogen can 
be introduced at pleasure 'I'he 
gradual elimination of the nitro- 
gen is tested at a moment’s notice 
with a miniature spectroscope 
For this purpose a small Leyden 
jar is connected as usual to the 
secondary terminals, and if neces- 
sary the force of the discharge is 
moderated by the insertion of 
resistance in the primary circuit. 

When with a fairly wide slit the 
yellow line is no longer visible, 
the residual nitrogen may be con- 
sidered to have fallen below 2 or 
3%. During this stage the oxygen should be in considerable ex- 
cess When the yellow line of nitrogen has disappeared, and no 
further contraction seems to be in progress, the oxygen may be 
removed by cautious introduction of hydrogen 

The development of Cavendish’s method upon a large scale 
involves arrangements different from what would at first be ex- 
pected The transformer working from a public supply should 
give about 6,000 volts on open circuit, although when the electric 
flame is established the voltage on the platinums is only from 
1,600 to 2,000 No suflident advantage is attained by raising the 
pressure of the gases above atmosphere, but a capacious vessel 
IS necessary This may consist of a glass sphere of 50 litres’ capac- 
ity, into the neck of which, presented downwards, the necessary 
tubes arc fitted The whole of the interior surface is washed with 
a fountain of alkali, kept in circulation by means of a small cen- 
trifugal pump In this apparatus, and with about one horse-power 
utilized at the transformer, the absorption of gas is 21 litres per 
hour. (“The Oxidation of Nitrogen Gas,” 7 'rans Chem Soc , 
i8c;7 ) In one experiment, specially undertaken for the sake of 
measurement, the total air employed was 9,250c c , and the oxy- 
gen consumed, manipulated with the aid of partially deaerated 
water, amounted to 10,820c c The oxygen contained in the air 
would be 1,942c c ; so that the ejuantities of atmospheric nitro- 
gen and of total oxygen which enter into combination would 
be 7,308c c and 12,762c c respectively This corresponds to 
N-j-i'750, the oxygen being decidedly in excess of the proportion 
required to form nitrous acid. The argon ultimately found was 
750CC., or a little more than 1% of the atmospheric nitrogen 
used. 

The other method by which nitrogen may be absorbed on a 
considerable scale is by the aid of magnesium. The metal in the 
form of thin turnings is charged into hard glass or iron tubes 
heated to a full red m a combustion furnace. Into this air, pre- 
viously deprived of oxygen by red-hot copper and thoroughly 
dried, is led in a continuous stream. At this temperature the 
nitrogen combines with the magnesium, and thus the argon is 
concentrated. 

Preparation, Modern Methods. — In some respects the 
method of one of the discoverers of argon for preparing the gas 


may be regarded as obsolete. Argon is now produced on a com- 
mercial scale by processes depending on the liquefaction of air 
The separation of argon is a more difficult problem than that of 
oxygen or nitrogen, as the boiling point is intermediate between 
those of the main constituents of air Effective methods have been 
developed by Linde, Claude and others. In Claude’s method, a jet 
of the mixture is partially liquefied by passing through a cooled 
vertical tube. The most volatile constituent, nitrogen, is got rid of 
and blows off above, while the liquid falls back and is treated in a 
rectifying column for the separation of oxygen and argon. Any 
residual oxygen may be burnt out with hydrogen. 

It is not, in general, practicable to get rid of the last traces of 
nitrogen by these methods For some purposes, however, e g , the 
use in incandescent lamps, this is not necessary, and a few units 
% of nitrogen may, without serious detriment, be allowed to re- 
main On the other hand, lor experiments on the physical proper- 
ties of argon, and on its behaviour under the electric discharge, 
high purity is necessary On a small scale this is conveniently 
attained by purification with heated turnings of metallic calcium, 
which absorb nitrogen far more readily than the magnesium 
originally used, and have the advantage of absorbing a moderate 
quantity of other likely impurities as well For larger-scale puri- 
fication, heated calcium carbide may be used as an absorbent of 
the residual nitrogen, but, though cheaper, it is not so convenient 
in use as calcium. 

A demonstration e.xpenmcnt may here be described by which 
the presence of argon in atmospheiic air can be shown very quickly 
and simply A vacuum discharge tube (fig 2) is used consisting of 
two elongated electrode bulbs united by a c.apillary tube of, say, 
i-5mm internal diameter The bulbs each contain a pool of the 
liquid alloy of sodium and potassium, introduced with a pipette 
before the glass work is sealed together This tube is excited by an 
induction coil, the current being passed during continued exhaus- 
tion by a high-vacuum pump until the alloy ceases to give off hy- 
drogen A small dose of air, say 0 ic c , is then introduced by 
means of the small space included between the stop-cocks The 
alloy is, of course, a^’id of oxygen, but it also rapidly removes 
atmospheric nitrogen under the influence of the discharge, and the 
well-known band spectrum of the latter disappears, giving place 
to a line spectrum characteristic of argon A further dose of air 
is then introduced, and similarly 
treated If the tube is initially in 
the proper condition, enough 
argon to show the spectrum 
strongly can be separatecl in this 
way in a minute or two 

Spectrum.— As a rule, the 
spectrum of argon does not in- 
trude it.self upon the spectro- 
scopist. The reason for this is 
now seen to lie in the high excita- 
tion potential of the usual argon 
lines, which exceeds by several 
volts that of the red nitrogen 
bands. The result is that unless 
the argon atoms are present in 
high relative concentration, they 
have little chance of being ex- 
cited, for the available energy of 
an impinging electron is almost 
certain to be taken up in exciting 
a nitrogen molecule before it has reached the value necessary for 
excitation of the visible argon lines The case contrasts with that 
of the yellow sodium lines, which have a much lower excitation 
potential than, e g., the gases in a flame, and are therefore excited 
to the exclusion of the latter 

The spectrum of argon, when isolated, is somewhat complicated, 
and consists of numerous lines extending over the whole visual 
spectrum None of these is of outstanding intensity, and the inte- 
grated effect in a vacuum discharge is of a rather pale red colour, 
easily distinguished by an accustomed eye from the red of nitro- 
gen, hydrogen or neon. For recognizing the presence of argon the 



ING ARGON FROM AIR 
Into a mixture of air and oxygen 
standing In a test tube over ■ weak 
caustic soda solution, wires. Insulated 
by U-shaped glass tubes, are passed. 
The nitrogen Is oxidised and absorbed. 
After removing the excess of oxygen, 
argon remains as a residue 



DEMONSTRATION OF THE PRESENCE 
OF ARGON IN AIR 

The electric discharge Is passed several 
times through successive doses of 
rarefied air, between two pools of 
sodium-potassium alloy. The oxygen 
and nitrogen are rapidly absorbed and 
the lines of the irgon spectrum coma 
out strongly , 
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group of green lines: 5.650-7. 5.607-8, 5*572-6, 5 . 558 - 7 , 5,495 9 . »s 
conveniently made use of. Argon shows very conspicuously the 
abrupt change from an arc spectrum to a spark spectrum, the 
light changing from a red to a steely -blue colour when a condensed 
discharge is used. The blue spectrum is now known to be due to 
the ionized atom. 

Properties. — Argon is soluble in water at 12° C. to about 40%, 
that is, it is about times more soluble than nitrogen The den- 
sity of argon, prepared and purified by magnesium, was found by 
Sir William Ramsay to be ig 941 on the O — 16 scale The vol- 
ume actually weighed was 163C.C Subsequently large-scale oper- 
ations with the same apparatus as had been used for the principal 
gases gave an almost identical result (19-040) for argon prepared 
with oxygen. We should thus expect to find it in increased propor- 
tion m )he dissolved gases of rain-w’ater. Experiment has con- 
firmed this anticipation. The weight of a mixture of argon and 
nitrogen prepared from the dissolved gases showed an excess of 
24mg over the weight of true nitrogen, the corresponding excess 
for the atmospheric mixture being only iimg. Argon is contained 
in the gases liberated by many thermal springs, but not in special 
quantity The gas collected from the King’s Spring at Bath gave 
only t c , half the atmospheric proportion The refractivity of 
argon is o 961 times that ol air. The viscosity is 1-21 referred to 
air, somewhat higher than that of oxygen, which stands at the 
head of the list for the principal gases The behaviour of argon 
at low temperatures was investigated by K. S. Olszewski. The fol- 
lowing results are extracted fiom the table given by him. — 

Critical Critical Boiling Freezing 
Name temp. press. pomt jxnnt 

Nitrogen —146 0® C 359 atmos. — 194“ C — 214® C 

Argon —1210 506 —187 — 1896® 

Oxygen . — iiSo 508 —1827 ? 

The smallness of the interval between the boiling points and 
freezing points is noteworthy. 

From the manner of preparation, it was clear from the first that 
argon would not combine with magne.sium or calcium at a red 
heat, nor with oxygen, hydrogen or nitrogen under the influence 
of the electric discharge Numerous other attempts to induce 
combination also failed; nor have observations on positive rays 
given evidence of even temiiorary association of argon atoms with 
one another, or with atoms ol another element. 

The positive-ray investigations of F. W Aston indicate that 
argon consists in the mam of one isotope, A'®, of exact atomic 
weight 39-971 A small quantity of A'^*’, amounting perhaps to 1% 
of the whole, is present in addition. 

The most remarkable physical property of argon relates to the 
constant known as the ratio of specific heats. When a gas is 
warmed one degree, the heat which must be supplied depends upon 
whether the operation is conducted at a constant volume or at a 
constant pressure, being greater in the latter case. The ratio of 
specific heats of the principal gases is i 4, which, according to the 
kinetic theory, is an indication that an important fraction of the 
energy absorbed is devoted to rotation or vibration If the whole 
energy is translatory, the ratio of specific heats must be 1-67. This 
is precisely the number found from the velocity of sound in argon 
as determined by Kundt’s method, and it leaves no room for any 
sensible energy of rotatory or vibrational motion. The same value 
had previously been found for mercury vapour by Kundt and War- 
burg, and had been regarded as confirmatory of the monatomic 
character attributed on chemical grounds to the mercury molecule. 
In the case of argon we have no chemical evidence to go upon to 
determine the atomicity, but the discoverers regarded it as mon- 
atomic on the grounds above stated. 

Atomicity of Argon. — It was difficult to give any reason on 
the classical theory of atom mechanics why a single atom should 
be devoid of rotational energy, so at that time the evidence for 
the monatomicity of argon did not rest on a very secure founda- 
tion. The view now taken is as follows: — A very small moment of 
inertia results from the estimated minute dimensions of the atomic 
nucleus, in which the atomic mass is chiefly concentrated If the 
energy of rotation is to be made large enough to be sensible in 
comparison with the known energy of translation at, e g , the or- 
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dinary temperature, a very rapid rotation of so small a fly-wheel 
will be needed. But Bohr's frequency condition, which has a 
weight of varied evidence behind it, only allows a certain limited 
series of rotational energies at a given frequency; and, with the 
rapid rotation indicated, even the lowest of the admissible ener- 
gies is considerably too large to meet the requirements, so that the 
alternative of no rotational energy remains. This “explanation” 
IS, of course, incomplete in the same measure as all explanations 
in terms of the quantum theory. 

The conclusion then holds that argon is monatomic. This can 
be confirmed from other lines of evidence. Thus, the wave-length 
of the A'-absorption edge in the A-ray spectrum of argon fixes the 
atomic number as 18, since it falls between chlorine (17) and po- 
tassium (19). The atomic w'eight must, therefore, be about double 
18, and this leaves us no doubt that 40 must be taken, which is 
equal to the molecular weight, rather than 20, which would be half 
the molecular weight. Thus the atom and the molecule are identi- 
cal. If we consider the periodic law (g.v.), and take the known 
A"-ray spectra of the allied gases krypton and xenon into account, 
no room for doubt remains, and it is not necessary to enter on yet 
further evidence which might be cited. 

Importance of Argon. — ^The discovery of argon was the start- 
ing point of many of the recent developments of physics. It led 
directly to the discovery of the other inert gases, helium (q v ), 
neon, krypton and xenon (see Atmosphere), and thus filled up a 
large lacuna in our systematic knowledge of the fundamental 
forms of matter. Through the discovery of helium, it led to fur- 
ther far-reaching discoveries. Argon has commercial importance 
as constituting the atmosphere in “gas filled” incandescent lamps. 
Its chemical inertness makes it much preferable to nitrogen for 
this purpose. 

Bibliography. — ^The fullest account of the discovery of argon will 
be found in the Life of Lord Rayleiqh, by his son, the present J.ord 
Rayleigh (1924) For a full account of the pre.sent state of the 
subject and a complete bibliography, see Gmehn’s Handbuch der 
Anorganischen Chemie (1926). (R.; Ra ) 

ARGONAUTA, the paper nautilus, common in the Medi- 
terranean The female secretes a white beautifully fluted shell 
from two of her arms and carries her eggs therein. (See Cepha- 
lopoda, Nautilus ) 

ARGONAUTS, in Greek legend, a band of heroes who went 
with Jason (q v ) to fetch the golden fleece in the ship “Argo” 
(Gr 'ApTOPaurat, sailors of the “Argo”). This task had been 
imposed on Jason by his uncle Pelias (q v ), who had usurped the 
throne of lolcus in Thessaly, which rightfully belonged to Jason’s 
father Aeson. The story of the fleece follows: Jason’s uncle 
Athamashad two children, Phrixus and Helle, by his wife Nephele, 
the cloud goddess. But after a time he became enamoured of Ino, 
the daughter of Cadmus, and neglected Nephele, who disappeared 
in anger. Ino, who hated the children of Nephele, persuaded 
Athamas, by means of a false oracle, to offer Phrixus as a sacrifice, 
as the only means of alleviating a famine which she herself had 
cau.sed by ordering the grain to be secretly roasted before it was 
sown. But before the sacrifice, the shade of Nephele appeared to 
Phrixus, bringing a ram with a golden fleece on which he and his 
sister Helle endeavoured to escape over the sea. Helle fell off and 
was drowned in the strait, which after her was called the Helles- 
pont. Phrixus, however, reached the other side in safety, and 
proceeding by land to Aea in Colchis on the farther shore of the 
Euxine Sea, sacrificed the ram, and hung up its fleece in the grove 
of Ares, where it was guarded by a sleepless dragon. 

Jason, having undertaken the quest of the fleece, called upon 
the noblest heroes of Greece to take part in the expedition. Ac- 
cording to the original story, the crew consisted of the chief 
members of Jason’s own race, the Minyae. But when the legend 
became common property, other and better-known heroes were 
added to their number. The crew was supposed to consist of 50, 
agreeing in number with the 50 oars of the “Argo,” so called 
from its builder Argos, or from Gr. ipySs (swift). It was the first 
ship, or the first war-galley, ever built Athena herself super- 
intended its construction, and inserted in the prow a piece of oak 
from Dodona, which was endowed with the power of speaking 
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and delivering oracles. The Argonauts arrived at Lemnos, which 
was occupied only by women, who had put to death their fathers, 
husbands and brothers. Here they remained some months It is 
known from Herodotus (iv. 145) that the Minyae had formed 
settlements at Lemnos at a very early date. Proceeding up the 
Hellespont, they sailed to the country of the Doliones, by whose 
king, Cyzicus, they were hospitably received After their de- 
parture, being driven back to the same place by storm, they were 
attacked by the Doliones, who did not recognize them, and m 
a battle which took place Cy/icus w’ds killed by Jason Aftci 
Cyzicus had been duly mourned and buried, the Aigonauts pro- 
ceeded along the coast of Mysia, where occurred the incident of 
Hercules and Hylas (qv). On reaching the country of the 
Hebryccs, they again landed to get water, and were challenged by 
the king, Amycus, to match him with a boxer. Polydeuccs accepted 
the challenge, and beat him. At the entrance to the Euxine, at 
Salmydessus, on the coast of Thrace, they met Phineus, the blind 
and aged king whose food was being constantly polluted by the 
Harpies, He knew the course to Colchis, and oftered to tell it, if 
the Argonauts would free him from the Harpies He was freed by 
the winged sons of Borea.s, and Phineus now told them their 
course, and how to pass through the Symplegades or Cyanean 
rocks — two cliffs which moved on their bases and crushed what- 
ever sought to pass. His advice was successfully followed, and the 
“Argo” made the pa.ssage unscathed, except for trifling damage 
to the stern. From that time the rocks became fixed and never 
closed again. After sundry minor achentures, they reached Col- 
chis; but the king, Aeetes, would not give up the fleece until 
Ja.son should yoke his bulls, given him by Hephaestus, and which 
snorted fire and had hoofs of bronze, to a plough, and with them 
plough the field of Arcs That done, the field was to be sown with 
the dragon’s teeth, from which armed men were to spring. Helped 
by Aectes’s daughter, the sorceress Medea, who had fallen in love 
with him, Jason accomplished these tasks and carried off the 
fleece. He then fled with Medea, Aeetes meanwhile pursuing 
them. To delay him and thus obtain escape, Medea dismem- 
bered her young brother Absyrtus, whom she had taken wflh 
her, and cast his limbs about in the sea for his father to 
pick up. 

In another account Absyrtus had grown to manhood then, and 
met his death in an encounter with Jason, in pursuit of whom he 
had been sent. Of the homeward course various accounts arc 
given. In the oldest (Pindar), the “Argo” sailed along the river 
Phasis into the eastern Oceanus, round Asia to the south toast 
of Libya, thence to the mythical lake Trilonis. after being carried 
12 days overland through Libya and thence again to lolcus 
Hecataeus of Miletus (Sthol Appollon Rhod iv 251;) suggested 
that from the Oceanus it may have sailed into the Nile, and so 
to the Mediterranean. Others, like Soiihoclcs, described the return 
voyage as differing from the outward course only in taking the 
northern in.stead of the southern shore of the Euxine Some 
(pseudo-Orpheus) supposed that the Argonauts had sailed up the 
river Tanais, passed into another river, and by it reached the 
North Sea, returning to the Mediterranean by the Pillars of 
Hercules. Again, others (Appollonius Rhodius) laid down the 
course as up the Danube (Tster), from it into the Adriatic by a 
supposed mouth of that river, and on to Corcyra. Then follow 
wanderings, partly based on those of Odysseus (qv), partly on 
the older Argonautic routes. Finally, they reachecl lolcus, and the 
“Argo” was placed in a grove sacred to Poseidon on the isthmus of 
Corinth 

The story of the expedition of the Argonauts is very old. Homer 
was acquainted with it and speaks of the “Argo” as well known to 
all men; the wanderings of Odysseus may have been partly 
founded on its voyage Pindar, in the fourth Pythian ode, gives 
the oldest detailed account of it. In ancient times, the expedition 
was regarded as a historical fact, an incident in the opening up 
of the Euxine to Greek commerce and colonization, and so it 
probably is, but with a great accretion of fabulous details of many 
kinds. 

Set Miss J R. Bacon, The T'ovage of the Ar^'ouauts (London, 
1925), for further disciis'-ion and bibliography. 


ARGONNE, a wooded plateau of north-east France, forming 
a natural barrier between Lorraine and Champagne, and includ- 
ing portions of the departments of Ardennes, Meuse, and Marne. 
The Argonne, S.S E. to N N W , is 44m. long with an average 
breadth of lom. and an average height of 1,150ft. It connects the 
plateaus of the Haute Marne and the Ardennes. The valleys of 
the Aire and other rivers traverse it longitudinally, a fact to which 
Its importance as a bulwark of north-east France is largely due. 
On the east the plateau forms a line of rocky blutfs overlooking 
the plain of the Barre and the Aire gorge, but westwards it slopes 
gently towards the Aisne. The chief forest, the “Argonne,” ex- 
tends for 25m. See Meusk-Argonne Operations, 

ARGOS, the name of several ancient Greek cities or districts. 
Most important was the chief town in eastern Pelopoimese, whence 
the peninsula of Argolis derives its name. The Argeia, or Argos 
proper, is a shelving plain at the head of the Argivc gulf, well 
watered and fertile, with easy communications towards the Corin- 
thian isthmus, and passes westward into Arcadia. Greek legends 
indicate its high antiquity and its early intercourse with Egypt, 
Lycia and other countries Though eclipsed in the Homeric age, 
when it was the realm of Diomedes, by the later foundation of 
Mycenae, it regained its predominance after the invasion of the 
Dorians (q v ), and was probably for some centuries the leading 
power in Peloponnesus Under Pheidon Argos ruled all eastern 
Peloponnesus (8th or 7th century c.c.). 

Argos was organized, like Sparta, in three Dorian tribes, with a 
class of Perioeci (neighbouring dependents), and one of serfs, 
nevertheless the two cities were enemies from the 8lh century 
In spite of a victory at Hysiae (apparently in 669 b c ) the Argives 
were forced back. By 550 b c. they had lost the whole coast' strip 
of Cynuria and were so weakened in about 495, through defeat by 
Clcoimmes I , that they had to open the franchise to their Perioeci 

Argos ( i\ 470 B c ) with the Arcadians fought Sparta again, but 
only destroyed their revolted dependencies of Mycenae and Tiryns 
III 468 or 464; they became allies of Athens in 461, renewing a 
link made by Peisistratus, but they had to make a truce wath 
Sparta in 451. 

During the early years of the Peloponnesian War Argos re- 
mained neutral; after the peace of Nicias (421) the alliance of this 
State, with its unimpaired resources and flourishing commerce, 
was courted on all sides By throwing in her lot with the Pelo- 
ponnesian dernocraues and Athens, Argos seriously endangend 
Sparta’s supremacy, but the defeat of Mantineia (418) and a suc- 
cessful rising of the Argive oligarchs spoilt this chance. Though 
speedily restored the democracy gave Athens no further help 
except occasional mercenaries (see Peloponnesian War). 

In the early 4th century, Argos, in population and resources 
equalling Athens, was pi eminent in the Corinthian League against 
Sparta Argives helped to garrison Corinth (394), and seem to 
have anne.xed it for a while. But the peace of Antalcidas (q ) 
barred Argive pretensions to control all Argolis. After the battle 
of Leuctra the oligarchs attempted a revolution but were put 
down vindictively (370). The democracy consistently supported 
the victorious Thebans against Sparta, and sent a large contingent 
to the decisive field of Mantineia (362) When pressed in turn 
by their old foes, the Argives were among the first to call in Philip 
of Macedon, who reinstated them in Cynuria after becoming 
master of Greece In the Lamian War Argos sided with the 
patriots against Macedonia; after its capture by Cassander from 
Polysiacrchon (317) it fell in 303 into the hands of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. In 272 the Argives joined Sparta in resisting Pyrrhus 
of Epirus, who was killed in an unsuccessful night attack upon 
the city They passed instead into the power of Antigonus Gonatas 
of Macedonia Aratus (q.v ) contrived to win Argos for the 
Achaean League (229), in which it remained save during a brief 
occupation by the Spartans Cleomenes III. (q.v.) and Nabis (224 
and 196). 

The Roman conquest helped Argos by removing the trade com- 
petition of Corinth Under the Empire, Argos was the head- 
quarters of the Achaean synod and a resort of merchants Though 
plundered by the Goths in a d. 267 and 395 it retained some of 
its commerce and culture in Byzantine days The town was cap- 
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Below the floor level of the older temple (1) deposits of early figurines, vases, bronres, engraved stones, etc , point to organized worship on 
this site many generations before Mycenae was built. The later temple (V) illustrates Grecian architecture of the 5th century B.C., and 
contained some of the works of the sculptor Polycleltus 


lured by the Franks in 1210, alter 1246 it was held in lief by the 
rulers of Athens In 1397 and 1500 the Turks massacred the pop- 
ulation at Argos in conflicts with the Venetians Repeopled with 
Albanians, Argos was chosen as seat of the Greek national as- 
sembly in the wars of independence, was courageously defended 
by the patriots (1822), and was burnt to the ground by Ibrahim 
J’asha (1S25) The present town of 10,000 inhabitants is purely 
agiicultural The Argivc plam, though not yet sufficiently re- 
claimed, yields good crops of corn, rice and tobacco The early 
Argives were known for their musical talent. Their school of 
bronze sculpture, whose first famous exponent was Ageladas 
(Hagelaidas), the reputed master of Phcidias, reached its climax 
towards the end of the 5th century in Polyclitus {q.v ) and his 
pupils. To this period also belongs the new Heraeum (jcc below), 
one of the most splendid temples of Greece. 

The Argive Heraeum. — ^This temple was the most impiortant 
centre of Hera worship in the ancient world; it always remained 
the chief sanctuary of the Argive district, and was one of the 
earliest sites in the country. It lies on the foothills east of the 
Argive plain, about 5m. from Argos, 3m from Mycenae and 
Midcn, and 6m. from Tiryns, and was maintained jointly by Argos 
and Mycenae till the destruction oi the latter in 468 According 
to tradition the Heraeum was founded by Phoroneus at least thir- 
teen generations before Agamemnon, i e , about ryso b c This is 
in general agreement with the archaeological evidence tor the 
earliest Minoan exploitation of the district That t he site was occu- 
pied at least as early as this is shown by rude walls and pottery of 
successive styles, beneath the later sanctuary; and close at hand 
there is a fine “bee-hive” tomb like those of Mycenae (qv ). In 
the period of invaders in the nth century, in spite of the new 
culture which was introduced by the Dorians the Heraeum main- 
tained its importance , it was here that the succession of priestesses 
served as a chronological standard for the Argive people, and even 
far beyond their borders; and it was here that Pheidon deposited 
the discarded ingot-currency, o/SeXtorxot, when he introduced coin- 
age into Greece When the old temple was burnt down in the year 


423 B c , through the negligence of the priestess Chryseis, the 
Argives erecteil a plendid new temple, built by Eupolemos, in 
which was placed the great gold and ivory statue of Hera, by the 
sculptor Polyclitus, contempoiary and rival ol Pheidias, which 
was one of the most perfect works of sculpture in antiquity. 
Pausanias describes the temple and its contents (ii. 17), and also 
.saw ^he ruins of tht older burnt temple 
In 1854 A. R Rhangdbe made tentative excavations on this site, 
and it was completely explored by the American Archaeological 
Institute and School of Athens in 1892-95, showing that the sanc- 
tuary, instead of consisting of but one temple with the ruins of 
the older one above it, contained at least n separate buildings, 
occupying an area of about 975 by 325 feet 

In the centre of Ihe second terrace stands the substructure of 
the great second temple together with so much of the archi- 
tectural member'; that it has been possible to design a complete 
restoration On the north .side of this terrace, between the second 
temple and the Cyclopean .supporting wall, a long colonnade run- 
ning from east to we'^t ends in a well-house and waterworks At 
the east end chambers were erected against the hill, in front of 
which were jilaced statne.s and inscriptions, and a large hall con- 
taining three roves of columns, w’lth a porch and entrance facing 
the temple Below Ihe second terrace a large complicated build- 
ing, earlier than the second temple, may have served as gymna.sium 
or sanatorium A ruder building north of this is probably much 
earlier At the foot of the elevation on which this temple stands, 
and thus facing the city of Argos, a splendid stoa or colonnade, 
to which large flights of steps lead, was erected about the time of 
the building of the second temple, to give worthy access from the 
city of Argos At the west extremity of the whole site lies a huge 
stoa running round two sides of a square and an extensive house 
of Roman times The masses of votive ofterings and other small 
objects illustrate a continuous succession of styles from the Middle 
Minoan to Roman; and are of exceptional interest for the period 
of transition from Minoan to Hellenic Commone.st dedications 
were small clay figures of the goddess, and bronze dress-pins prov- 
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ing the popuiarity of the cult among the women, always the special 
care of this goddess 

The excavations in the second temple revealed the outlines of 
the base upon which the great statue of Hera stood, but no trace 
of the statue itself From Pausanias we learn that “the image of 
Hera is seated and is of colossal size.” Like the Olympian Zeus of 
Pheidias, Hera was seated on a decorated throne, holding in her 
left hand a sceptre, surmounted by a cuckoo (as that of Zeus had 
an eagle), and m her right, instead of a figure of Victory (such as 
the Athena Parthenos and the Olympian Zeus held), simply a 
pomegranate The crown was adorned with figures of graces and 
the seasons From the dimensions of the temple it is computed 
that the total height including the base would be about 26ft , the 
seated figure about 18ft The temple was decorated with “sculp- 
tures over the columns, representing some the birth of Zeus and 
the battle of the gods and giants, others the Trojan War and the 
taking of Ilium ” Besides numerous fragments a very beautiful 
head, probably Hera, and a draped female torso belonging to the 
pediments, have been discovered Of the metopes two are almost 
complete, and among many fragments ten heads are well pre- 
served. 

TLni looRAi'iiY — Herodotus, Thuevdides, Xenophon, Plutarch, Pyrr- 
hus, 3o-.<4, Strabo, pp 37^-574, Paus.inias, 11 i';-24; W. M. Leake, 
Ttavrls in the Murca, 11 ch i()-22 (1835) , E. Curtius, Pehponnews, 
1* 3SO“3t‘4 (Gotha, 1851); II F. To/er, Geography of Greece, pp 
2^2-294 (1873); J K Kophiniotis, *l<TTopla Tov “Apyovt (1892-1893); 
W V'ollgraff, in Bulletin tie Correspondance HelUnique (1904, pp 
t(»4-.399; 1906, pp r-4S, 1907, pp 139-184). 

See also C Waldstcin, The Argive Ileracum (vol. i. Boston and 
New York, 1902) , vol 11 the Vases by J. C Hoppin, the Bronzc.s 
by H F dc C'osa, 1905) , Eicavation'i of the American School of 
Athene at the Heraion of Argos (1892), and numerous reports and 
articles in the American Archaeological Journal since 1892. 

(M. C., C Wa.; j. L. My.) 

ARGOSTOLI, the capital of Cephalonia, one of the Ionian 
islands, and seat of a bishop of the Greek Church. Pop. 11,500 
It possesses an excellent harbour, a quay a mile in length, and a 
fine biidge Shipbuilding and silk-spinning are carried on West 
of the harbour (here is a curious stream, flowing from the sea, and 
employed to drive mills before losing itself in caverns inland The 
fine ancient fortifications of Cranii are nearby 

See C Fellows, Journal of an Excursion in Asia Minor in 1838, 
and Wiebcl Pie Ittsel Kephalonia und die Meermiihlcn von Argostoli 
(Hamburg, 1873) , see also Ioni\n Islands. 

ARGOSY, the term originally for a carrack or merchant 
ship from Ragusa and other Adriatic ports, now used poetically 
ol any xes.sel carrying rich merchandise. In English writings 
ot the ifith century the seaport named is variou.sly spell Ragusa, 
Aragouse or Aragosa, and ships coming thence were named 
Ragus>es, Arguzes and Argosies; the last form surviving and 
passing into literature The incorrect derivation from Jason’s 
shii), the “Argo,” is of modern origin. 

ARGUIN, an island (identified by some writers with Hanno’s 
Cerne), off the west coast of Africa, immediately south-east of 
Cape Blanco, in 20° 25' N , 16° .37' W It is some 4m long by 
-■>2 broad, produces gum-arabic, and is the scat of a lucrative tur- 
tle-fishery Off the island, which was discovered by the Portuguese 
in the 15th century, are extensive and dangerous reefs Arguin 
was occupied in turn by Portuguese, Dutch, English and finally 
French Aridity and bad anchorage prevent permanent settle- 
ment, the fishing is mostly done from the Canary Isles. 

ARGUMENT, a word meaning “proof,” “evidence ” (Lat. 
arguerc, to make clear, from a root meaning bright, appearing in 
(ireek kftyrjs, white). From its primary sense arc derived such 
applications of the word as a chain of reasoning, a fact or reason 
given to support a proposition, a discussion of the evidence or 
reasons for or against some theory. “Argument” means a synopsis 
of the contents of a book, the outline of a novel, play, etc In 
logic it is used for the middle term in a syllogism, and for many 
species of fallacies (see Fallacy). In mathematics (q.v.) the term 
has received special meanings; in mathematical tables the “argu- 
ment” is the quantity upon which the other quantities in the table 
are made to depend. The term is also used in astronomy (q.v.) 


ARGUS, in Greek mythology, the son of Inachus, Agenor or 
Arestor, or, according to others, an carthborn hero (autochthon) 
From the number of eyes in his head or all over his body, he 
was called Panoptes (all-seeing) He was appointed by Hera to 
watch the cow into which lo (qv ) had been transformed, but 
was slain by Hermes, who stoned him to death, or put him to sleep 
by playing on the flute and then cut off his head. His eyes were 
transferred by Hera to the tail of the peacock Argus with his 
countless eyes originally denoted the starry heavens. (Aeschylus, 
Prometheus Vtnetus 569, (^vid, Metam i 264) 

Another Argus, the old dog of Odysseus, who recognized his 
master on his return to Ithaca, figures in one of the best-known 
incidents in Homer’s Odyssey (xvii 201-326) 

ARGYLL, EARLS AND DUKES OF. The rise of this 
family of Scottish peers, originally the Campbells of Lochow 
and first ennobled as Barons Campbell, is referred to in the 
article Argyllshire, 

Archibald Campbell, 5lh earl of Argyll (1530-73), was the 
elder son of Archibald, 4lh carl of Argyll (d 155S), and a 
grandson of Colin, the 3rd earl (d 1530) His great-grandfather 
was the 2nd earl, Archibald, who was killed at Flodden in 1513, 
and whose father was Colin, Lord Campbell (d 1403), founder 
of the greatness of the Campbell family, created earl of Argyll 
in 1457 With Lord James Stuart, afterwards the regent Murray, 
the 5th earl of Argyll became an adherent of John Knox about 
1556 As one of the “lords of the congregation” he was one of 
James Stuart’s principal lieutenants during the warfare between 
the reformers and the regent, Mary of Lorraine; later he was 
separated from Knox’s parly by his friendship with Mary, Queen 
of Scots Though he disapproved of her marriage with Darnley 
he took her part after Elizabeth’s refusal to help Murray m 1505 
Argyll was probably an accomplice m the murder of Rizzio; he 
w'as certainly a consenting party lo that of Darnley, then separat- 
ing from Murray he commanded Mary’s soldiers after her escape 
from Lochleven Soon afterwards he made his peace with Mur- 
ray, but it is possible that he was accessory to the regent’s murder 
in 1570 In 1572 Argyll became lord high chancellor of Scotland, 
and he died Sept 12 1573 IIis first wife was an illegitimate 
daughter ot James V^, and he was thus half-brother-in-law to 
Mary and to Murray 

Archibald Campbell, 1st marquis and 8th earl of Argyll 
(1607-61). eldest son of Archibald, 7th earl, by his first wife, 
Lady .\nne Douglas, daughter of William, ist earl of Morton, 
was born in 1007 (the date of 1508, previously accepted, is 
show'n by Willcock to be incorrect), and educated at St Andrews 
University When his lather renounced Protestantism in 1619 
he look over the management of the estates According to Baillie, 
"by far the mo.st powerful subject in the kingdom,” he had been 
made a privy councillor in 162S. and m i()3S Charles I summoned 
him to London, but he refused lo be won over and openly 
warned Charles against his despotic ecclesiastical policy. In 
consequence a secret commission was given to the earl of Antrim 
lo invade Arg>llshirc and stir up the Macdonalds against the 
Campbells, a wild and foolish project which completely mis- 
carried Argyll, who inherited the title by the death of his father 
in 1038, now definitely took the side of the Covenanters in de- 
fence of the national religion and liberties. In 1630, in a state- 
ment to Laud, he defencled the abolition of episcopacy by the 
Assembly, which continued to sit after its dissolution by Hamil- 
ton. After the pacification of Berwick he carried a motion, in 
opposition to Montrose, by which the estates secured to them- 
selves the election of the lords of the articles, who had formerly 
been nominated by the king, and on the prorogation of the 
Parhament by Charles, in May 1040, Argyll moved that it should 
continue its sittings and that the Government and safety of the 
Kingdom should be secured by a committee of the estates. In 
June he carried out a commission against the royalists m Atholl 
and Angus with some cruelty. It was on this occasion that took 
place the burning of “the bonnie house of Airlie ” 

By this time the personal rivalry and difference in opinion 
between Montrose and Argyll had led to an open breach. The 
former arranged that on the occasion of Charles’s approaching 
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visit to Scotland, Argyll should be accused of high treason in the 
Parliament. The plot, however, was disclosed, and Montrose 
with others was imprisoned When the king arrived he was 
forced to make a series of concessions. He transferred the con- 
trol over judicial and political appointments to the Parliament, 
created Argyll a marquis (1641) with a pension of £1,000 a year. 
Argyll was mainly instrumental at this crisis in keeping the 
national party faithful to what was to him evidently the common 
cause, and in actomplishing the alliance with the Long Parliament 
in 1043 In Jan. 1644 he accompanied the Scottish army into 
England as a member of the committee of both kingdoms and 
in command of a troop of horse, but was compelled to return in 
March to suppre.ss royalist movements in the north and to defend 
his own territories He compelled Huntly to retreat in April, 
and in July advanced to meet the Irish troops now landed in 
Argyllshire and acting in conjunction with Montrose, who was at 
the head of the royalist forces in Scotland An indecisive cam- 
paign followed in the north Argyll then threw up his commission, 
and retired to Inveraray Castle. Thither Montrose unexpectedly 
followed him in December, compelled him to flee to Roseneath 
and devastated his territories. On Feb 2 1645, when following 
Montrose northwards, Argyll was surprised and defeated by him 
at Inverlochy, and was present at Montrose’s further great 
victory on Aug. 15 at Kilsyth He was at last delivered from his 
formidable antagonist by Montrose’s final defeat at Philiphaugh 
on Sept 12. In 1046 he was sent to negotiate with the king at 
Newcastle after his surrender to the Scottish army, when he 
endeavoured to moderate the demands of the Parliament On 
July 7 1 046, he was appointed a member of the Assembly of 
Divines. 

Up to this point the statesmanship of Argyll had been highly 
successful The national liberties and religion of Scotland had 
been defended and still further secured by the alliance w'ith the 
Engli.sh opposition, and by the triumph of the Parliament and 
Presbyterianism in England Charles himself was a prisoner 
But Argyll’s influence could not survive (he rupture of the alli- 
ance between the two nations on which his whole policy was 
constructed He opposed in vain the secret treaty now concluded 
between the King and the Scots against the Parliament, and 
while Hamilton was defeated by Cromwell at Preston, Argyll 
joined the Whiggamori.s, a body of Covenanters at Edinburgh, 
and established a new Government, which welcomed Cromwell 
on Oct 4 This alliance, however, was at once destroyed by the 
execution of Charles I, which excited universal horror in Scot- 
land. In the series of tangled incidents which followed, Argyll 
lo.st control of the national policy He supported the invitation 
from the Covenanters to Prince Charles to land in Scotland 
When Charles came to Scotland, having signed the Covenant and 
repudiated Montrose, Argyll remained at the head of the ad- 
ministration. 

After the defeat of Dunbar, Charles retained his support by the 
promise of a dukedom and the Garter, and Argyll attempted to 
marry the King to his daughter On Jan i 1051, he placed the 
crown on Charles’s head at Scone But his power had now passed 
to the Hamilton party. He strongly opposed, but was unable to 
prevent, the expedition into England, and in the subsequent re- 
duction of Scotland, after having held out in Inveraray Castle 
for nearly a year, was at last surprised in Aug 1652, and sub- 
mitted to the Commonw’ealth. His ruin was then complete. His 
policy had failed, his power had vanished, and he was hopeles.sly 
in debt. In Richard Cromwell’s Parliament of 1650 Argyll sat 
as member for Aberdeenshire. At the Restoration he presented 
himself at Whitehall, but was at once arrested by order of 
Charles and placed in the Tower (ibbo), being sent to Edinburgh 
to stand his trial for high treason. He was acquitted of complicity 
in the death of Charles I , and his escape from the w'hole charge 
seemed imminent, but the arrival of a packet of letters written 
by Argyll to Monk showed conclusively his collaboration with 
Cromwell’s government, particularly in the suppression of Glen- 
cairn’s royalist rising in 1652. He was immediately sentenced to 
death and was beheaded May 27 1661. 

While imprisoned in the Tower he wrote Instructions to a 
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Son (1661; reprinted in lOSo and 174O Some of his speeches, 
including the one delivered on the suillold, were published and 
are printed in the HarWiati Mticellauy He married Lady Mar- 
garet Douglas, daughter of William, 2nd carl of Morton, and 
had two sons and four daughters 

See also the Ltfe and Times of An liihuld, Marquis of lri;yll (igo3), 
by John Willcock, who prints lor the time the ‘•iv im rimuiating 
letters to Monk, IIi\t Rrvuw, win too and 024, ixotlish 

History Society, vol. .\vu. (1S04), C Italics U and Sioiland in i6‘;o, 
ed by S R. Gardiner, and vol win. (180s), History of Scotland, 
by A. Lang, vol. m. (1904). 

Archibald Campbell, oth earl of Argyll elde-^l 

son of the 8th earl, studied abroad, and returned to Scotland with 
Prince Charles in 1650 The marquis of Lome (by vvhith title 
he was known until his accession to the caildom) fought at 
Dunbar (Sept. 3 1^150), and after the battle of Worcester joined 
Glencairn in the Highlands. Lome fell under the displeasure of 
both parties. He w^as imprisoned in 1057 for refusing to renounce 
allegiance to the Stuarts, and he was imprisoned (lOO^) after 
the Restoration for incautious attacks on the Government of 
Charles II. His staunch Protestantism, his opposition to the 
repressive measures against the Covenanters and his great terri- 
torial influence made him obnoxious to James, duke of York, 
when he came to Scotland as high commissioner He was ac- 
cused of treason, without any real evidence, in lO.Si, and 
sentenced to death He escaped to Holland where he joined the 
conspiracy to set the duke of Monmouth on the throne He then 
led an unsucce.s«:ful invasion of Scotland (1085), was taken 
prisoner at Inchmnan (June 18) and beheaded (June 20) by 
order of James II on the old charge of lOSi. His head W'as 
exposed on the west side of the Tolbooth, where his father’s 
and Montrose’s had also been e.xhibited 

See Argyll Papert (IS^) , Letters from Archibald, Qth Karl of 
Argyle, to the Duke of Lauderdale (1829), Hist MSS Comm, vl. 
Rep 006, Life of Mr Donald Cargile, by P Walker, pp. 45 et .seq ; 
I he 3rd Part of the Protestant Plot . . . and a Brief Aiiount of the 
Case of the Earl of Argyle (iftS:) , Sir George Marken/ie'.«» Hist of 
Siotland, p. ■70, and J. Willcock, A Scots Earl in Covenantih^ Times 
(1907). 

Ari'Hibvld Cami'BEIL, 1st duke of Argyll (?ib5i-i703'), was 
the eldest son of the Qth carl He tried to obtain the reversal of 
his father's attainder by seeking the king’s favour, but being 
un.successful he went over to The Hague and joined W'llliam of 
Orange, In spite of the attainder, he was admitted in io8g to the 
con'ention of the Scottish estates, and in iin)0 an act was pas.scd 
restoring his title and est.ites 'Phe relusal of the Macdonalds 
of Glencoe to join in the submission to him led him to organize 
the terrible massacre which has made his name notorious His 
political services were rewarded in 1701 by his being created 
duke of Argyll 

John C vmpbcll, 2nd duke of Argyll and duke of Greenwich 
(107.S-1743). son of the preceding, was born Oct 10 1078 In 
return for his services in promoting the Union, he was created 
(1705) a peer of England, w'lth the titles of baron of Chatham 
and earl of Greenwich He serv’cd at the battle of (^udenarde 
(1708) and at the sieges of Lille, Ghent, Bruges and Tournay, 
doing remarkable service at the buttle of Malplaquet in 1709. 
He was very popular with the troops, and his rivalry with Marl- 
borough on tins account may have been the cause of their later 
enmity In 1711 he was sent to take command in Spain, but 
being seized with a violent fev’er at Barcelona, and disappointed 
of supplies from home, he returned to England, In the House 
of Lords he censured the measures of the ministry with such 
freedom that all his places were disposed of to other noblemen; 
but at the accession of George I he recovered his influence In 
the rebellion of 1715 he was appointed commander-in-chief of 
the forces in north Britain, and effected the total extinction of 
the rebellion in Scotland writhout much bloodshed lie arrived 
in London early in March 1716, and at first stood high in the 
favour of the King, but in a few months was .strii>petl of his 
offices He supported the bill for the impeachment of Bi.shop 
Atterbury, and opposed the bill for punishing the city of ICdin- 
burgh for the Porteous riot In the beginning of the year 1719 
he was again admitted into favour, created Duke of Greenwich; 
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he held various offices in succession, and in 1735 was made a field 
marshal He continued in the administration till after the acces- 
sion of George 11 , when, m April 1740, a violent speech against 
the government led again to his dismissal from office. Restored 
on a change of (he ministry, but disapproving the measures of 
the new administration, he shortly resigned all his posts, and 
spent the rest of his life in retirement He died Oct. 4 J743- A 
monument by Roubiliac was erected to his memory in West- 
minster Abbey. 

AunniJALD Campbell, 3rd duke of Argyll (1082-1701), 
brother of the preceding, was born in June 1082. He served for 
a short time under the Duke of Marlborough. In 1705 he was 
appointed treasurer of Scotland, and in the following year was 
one of the commissioners for treating of the Union. Having 
been raised to the peerage of Scotland as earl of Islay, he was 
chosen one of the 16 peers for Scotland in the first Tarliament 
of Great Britain. In 1711 he was called to the privy council, and 
commanded the Royal Army at the battle of Sheriffrnuir in 1715. 
He was appointed keeper of the privy seal m 1721, and was 
afterwards entrusted with the management of Scottish affairs 
to an extent which caused him to be called “king of Scotland.” 
In 1733 he was made keeper of the great seal. Argyll was promi- 
nently connected (with Duncan l orbes of Culloden) with the 
movement for consolidating Scottish loyalty by the formation 
of locally recruited Highland regiments He collected one of the 
most valuable private libraries in Great Britain. He died sud- 
denly April 15 i7()i, without legitimate issue. 

The succession now passed to the descendants of the younger 
.son of the oth earl, the Campbells of Mamore; the 4th duke died 
in 1770, and was succeeded by his son John, the 5th duke (1723- 
i8o(j). He fought at Dettingen and Culloden. In the House of 
Commons he rcpiesented Glasgow from 1744 to 1701, and 
Dov'cr, till 1766, when he was created an English peer as Baron 
vSundridge, the title by which till 1802 the dukes of Argyll sat in 
the House of Lords In 1750 he had married the widowed duchess 
of Hamilton (the beautiful Elizabeth Gunning), by whom he had 
two sons and tv\o daughters The eldest ot his sons. George (d 
1841 ). became Oth duke, and on his death was succeeded as 
7th duke by his brother John (1777-1847), who from i7gc>-i822 
sat in Parliament as member for Argyllshire. He was thrice 
married, and by his second wife, Joan Glassell (d 1828), had 
two .sons, the elder of whom (b 1821) died in 1837. and two 
daughters, the second of whom died in infancy 

Gkorc.e John Dolcilas Campbell, 8th duke (1823-igoo), (he 
second son of the 7Lh duke, was born April 30 1823, and .suc- 
ceeded his father in April 1847. He had already written some 
pamphlets against the disruption of the Church of Scotland, and 
he rapidly became prominent on the Liberal side in Parliamentary 
politics He was an elociuent siicakcr in the House of Lords, and 
sal as lord privy seal (1852) and postmaster-general (1855) in 
the cabinets of Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston. In Mr. 
Gladstone's cabinet of 1868 he was secretary of stale for India. 
His refusal, against the advice of the Indian Government, to 
promise the Amir of Afghanistan support against Rus.sian ag- 
gression. threw the Amir into the arms of Russia and was fol- 
lowed by the second Afghan War In 1871 his son, the marquis 
ot Lome, married Princess Louise, the 4th daughter of Queen 
\ictona His inability to assent to the Irish land legislation of 
1881 led him to resign the office of lord privy seal which he held 
under Gladstone's administration of 1880 Detached from party 
politics the duke wrote many letters (0 The Times on questions 
which included the rights ot landowners, but he opposed (he Home 
Rule Bill with eejuai vigour In spite of this political disagree- 
ment his personal relations with Gladstone, based on common 
intellectual interests, remained unchanged His chief preoccu- 
pation was the reconciliation of the dogma of Christianity with 
the progress of scientific discovery His books — he published 
7 ’//e Reign of Law (1806), Primeval Man (tSfig), The Unity of 
Nature (1884), The Unseen Foundations of Society (1803), 
other essays — found a wide public, and had a considerable in- 
fluence on \'ictorian thought He also wrote on the Eastern 
question, with especial reference to India, the history and 
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antiquities of Iona, patronage in the Church of Scotland, and 
many other subjects. The duke (to whose Scottish title was 
added a dukedom of the United Kingdom in iSga) died April 24 
iQoo. He was thrice married: first (1844) to a daughter of the 
2nd duke of Sutherland (d. 1878), secondly (1881) to a daughter 
of Bishop Claughton of St. Albans (d. 1894); and thirdly (1895) 
to Ina Erskine M’Neill. 

He was succeeded as gth duke by his eldest son John Douglas 
Sutherland Campbell (1845-1914), whose marriage in 1871 
to H.RH Princess Louise, daughter of Queen Victoria, gave 
him a special prominence in English public life. As marquis of 
Lome he was governor-general of Canada from 1878 to 1883; 
Member of Parliament for South Manchester, in the Unionist 
interest, 1895 1900; and he also became known as a writer 

both in prose and verse. In 1907 he published his reminiscences. 
Pages from the Past. He died May 2 1914 

See the Autobiography and Memoirs of the 8th duke, edited by his 
widow (1906), which is full of interesting historical and personal 
detail. 

ARGYLL ROOMS, famous London entertainment resort 
in the earlier part of the nineteenth century and one of the head- 
(juarters of the best public music in London for many years They 
were situated near Oxford Circus in Argyll street (whence the 
name), on a site now occupied by 246 Regent street Here the 
Philharmonic Society gave their first concerts, in the course of 
which .Spohr, Moschcles, Liszt and Mendelssohn among others 
all m.idc their first appearance m England The premises were 
di'stroyed by fire in 1830 and though afterwards rebuilt never 
recovered their popularity. 

ARGYLLSHIRE, a county on the west coast of Scotland, 
the second largest in the country, embracing a large tract on (he 
mainland and a number of the Inner Hebrides including Coll, 
Tirec, Mull, Iona, C'olonsay, Jura, Islay, Gighn, etc The main- 
land portion IS bounded on the north by Inverness-shire; on the 
cast by P<‘rth and Dumbarton. Loch Long and the Firth of Clyde; 
on the south by the North Channel (Irish sea), and on the we.st 
by (he Alltniic. Area 1,990.472 acres (land) and 35.311 acres 
(water), total 3,165 .square miles It is for the most part 
mountainous and deeply indented by sca-lochs and fringed with 
island^, it has torrential rivers and many inland lochs and much 
of the finest scenery of western Scotland In the north a penin- 
sular portion of (he mainland is delined by lochs Shell, Eil and 
Linnhe This portion is divided by Loch Sunart between the dis- 
tricts of Ardnamurchan and Morven, with Ardgour to the north- 
east. and is separated by the Sound of Mull from the island of 
Mull, m which Ben More reaches a height of 3,185 feet The 
mainland rocks belong principally to the metamorphic series of the 
Scottish Highlands, laic and sedimentary rocks, such as contain 
exposures ot Jur.issic age. cover only small areas, but among intru- 
sive rocks there should be noticed the Tertiary gahbro which ap- 
jiears in Aidnamurchan Point (the western-most extension of the 
mainland of Scotland), and in islands farther north beyond the 
county boundary. Mull consists mainly of interbedded basalts, 
and the outlying islands. Coll and Tiree, of older gneissic rocks 
characteristic of the Hebrides Many small islands lie we.st of 
Mull; among them Iona and .Stalla {qq v ) of historic and scenic 
fame. Loch Linnhe gives access far into the land, and to Glen 
More, the Gri'at Glen, which strikes across the Highlands (n 
Moray Firth on the east coast The mainland part of Argyllshire 
cast of Loch Linnhe may be demarcated into districts by the 
greater valleys radiating west, south-west and south from the 
western Grampians, and separated by ranges and groups of moun- 
tains. The valleys in this part of Argyllshire contain Loch Leven 
(an arm of Loch Linnhe), Loch Etive, Loch Fyne and Loch Long, 
sea-lochs, and Loch Awe (tbe largest inland loch in the county). 
Loch Etive connects with Loch Linnhe through a narrow channel 
at Connel Ferry, near which the Fails of ('onnel, more properly 
rapids, are carried by the rush of the ebbing tide over u rocky 
bar Ossian called them the Falls of Lora 

Some district-names in this part of the county are well known 
in history and literature. Appin borders Loch Linnhe in the north; 
Benderloch lies between Loch Creran and Loch Etive. Lome, 
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southward from Loch Etive, gives the title of marquess to the 
Campbells Argyll, the district from which the shire takes name, 
is between lochs Awe and Fyne; it contains Inveraray castle and 
gives the titles of earl and duke to the Campbells Cowall is be- 
tween Loch Fyne and the Firth of Forth; Knapdale between Loch 
Fyne and the Sound of Jura. Southward from the last district 
extends the peninsula of Kintyre, almost isolated by West Loch 
Tarbert, and at its southern point, the Mull of Kintyre, reaching 



The church at iona. Argyllshire, a reminder of the time when 

THIS ISIAND WAS THE CENTRE OF CELTIC CHRISTIANITY. MANY MONAS- 
TIC RUINS ARE STILL EXTANT AND THE CHURCHYARD ON THE RIGHT HAS 

BEEN CALLED ‘THE BURIAL-PLACE OF KINGS ' 

within 13m of the Irish coast, across the North Channel. The 
county includes the islands of Jura, Islay, Colonsay and others, 
westward of Knapdale and Kintyre 

The mountains of the mainland culminate in Ben Cruachan 
( LbSgft ), close above Loch Etive, where the upper part of that 
inlet penetrates deeply into an extensive mass of intrusive gran- 
ite Some of the very fine glens are famous in history, eg Glen 
Croc, Glen Etive, Glendaruel, Glen Lochy (“the wearisome glen” 
— some lom of hire hills and boulders — between Tyndrum and 
Dalmally), Glen Strae, IleU's Glen (off Loch Goil) and Glencoe, 
the scene of the massacre in 1692 The two principal rivers are 
the Orchy and the Awe The Orchy flows from Loch Tulla 
through Glen Orchy, and falls into the north-eastern end of Loch 
Awe, and the Awe drains the loch at its north-west 

'I'he metamorphic rocks already mentioned are associated with 
bands of cpidioiite w'h'ch have shared in the folding (north-east 
and south-w'cst ) and metamorphism of the region Lower Old Red 
Sandstone, chiefly lavas and tulfs, rests un(onformabi> upon the 
metamorphic si rios over a w'de are,! m Lome, in the high moun- 
tains on both sides of Glencoe, and elsewhere Similarly the upper 
Old Red Sandstone forms isolated patches resting unconformably 
on all older rocks, on the west coast of Kintyre, etc But the 
metamorphic series predominates generally in the county and 
nearly all its sulidivisions (icc Si otland. Geology) are represent- 
ed A striking geological feature of the county is the number of 
dolerite and basalt dykes trending in a north-west direction and 
referred to the Tertiary period Another group of dolerite dykes 
running east and west near Dunoon and elsewhere are cut by the 
former and are probably older 

History. — The early history of Argyll (Aircr gaidheal) is ob- 
scure. At the close of the 5th century Fergus, son of Ere, a 
descendant of Conor II , airdrigh or high king of Ireland, came 
over with a band of Irish Scots and established himself in Argyll 
and Kintyre Nothing more is known till, in the days of Conall 
I , the descendant of Fergus in the fourth generation, St Columba 
appears Conall died in 574, and Columba was mainly instru- 
mental in establishing his first cousin, Aidan, founder of the Dal- 
riad kingdom and ancestor of the royal house of Scotland, in 
power In the Sth century the islands of Scotland and Man 
fell to the Norsemen who also fought and at times ruled on the 
mainland of Argyll until, in the uth century, Somerled (or Som- 
hairlie), a descendant of Colla-Uais, airdrigh of Ireland (327- 
331), established his authority as thane of Argyll and in Kintyre 
and the Western Islands Somerled died in 1164 and his descen- 
dants maintained some measure of rule in Argyll and the islands, 
between the conflicting claims of the kings of Scotland, Norway 
and Man, until the end of the 15th century 
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In 1222 Argyll was reduced by Alexander II , the Scottish king, 
to a sheriffdom, and w'as hencelorth regarded as an integral part 
of Scotland The Campbells of Loch Awe, a branih of the clan 
McArthur, now began to come to the fore, though the Mac- 
Dougals owned most of the mainland The house of Somerled 
were now feudatories of the king of Norway for the isles and of 
the king of Scotland for Argyll and they often kejit a masterly 
neutrality. During the expedition of Alexander 11 to the Western 
Isles in 1249, Ewan (Eoghan), lord of Argyll, refused to fight 
against the Norwegians; in 1263 thti ^^mie Ew'an rekised to join 
Haakon of Norway in attacking Alexander III. Forty years later 
the clansmen of Argyll, mainly MacDougals, were waning on the 
side of Edward of England against Robert Bruce, by whom they 
were defeated on Loch Awe in 1309. The clansmen of the hou.se 
of Somerled in the isles, on the other hand, the MacDonalds, re- 
mained loyal to Scotland in spite of the persuasions of John of 
Argyll, appointed admiral of Edward II 's western tleet, and, 
under their chief Angus Og, they contributed much to the victory 
of Bannockburn. The alliance of John, earl of Ross and lord of 
the Isles, with Edward IV of England in 1461 led to the breaking 
of the power of the house of Somerled, and in 1478 John was 
forced to resign Ross to the crown and, two years later, his lord- 
ships of Knapdale and Kintyre as well In Argyll itselt Cohn, 
grandson of Sir Duncan Campbell of Lochow, first Lord Camp- 
bell, had married Isabel Stewart, eldest of the three co-heires.ses 
of John, third loid of Lome He bought the greater part of the 
lands of the other sisters and got the lordship of Lome from 
Walter their uncle, the heir in tail male, in exchange for lands 
in Ferthshirc In 1457 he was created, by James II , earl of Ar- 
gyll He died on May 10, 1493 From him dates the greatness 
of the house of the earls and dukes of Argyll {q.v.), whose history 
belongs to that of Scotland. The house of Somerled survives in 
two main branches — that of Macdonald ol the Isles, Alexander 
Macdonald (d 1795) having been raised to the peerage in 1776, 
and that of the Macdonnells, earls of Antrim in Ireland The prin- 
cipal clans in Argyll, besides those already mentioned, were the 
Macleans, the Stewarts of Appin, the Macquarries and the Mac- 
donalds of Glemce, and the Mactarlanes ot Glencoe The Camp- 
bells arc still very numerous in the county. 

Argyllshire men have made few contributions to English litera- 
ture. For long the natives spoke Gaelic only and their bards sang 
m Gaelic (.vcc (Tcric LirLKATURE, Scottish ) Near Inistrynich on 
the north-ea.st shore of Loch Awe stands the cairn in honour of 
Duncan Ban McIntyre (1724-1812), the most popular of modern 
Gaelic bards But the beauty of the country has made it a fa- 
vourite .setting for the themes of many poets and story-tellers, 
from Ossi.in and Sir Walter Scott to Robert Louis Stevenson 

The antK|uities comprise monoliths, circles of standing stones, 
trannogs and cairns In almost all the burying-grounds — as at 
Campbeltown, Keil, Soroby, Kilchousland, Kilmun — there are ex- 
amples of sculptured crosses and slabs Besides the famous eccle- 
siastical remains at Iona (qv), there are ruins of a Cistercian 
jiriory in Oronsay, and of an abbey founded in the 12th century 
by Somerled, thane of Argyll, at Saddell. Among castles may be 
mentioned Dunstaffnage, Ardtornish, Skipness, Kilchurn (beloved 
of painters), Ardchonnel, Dunolly, Stalker, Dunderaw and Car- 
rick 

Population and Government. — Owing to emigration, chiefly 
to Canada, the population declined, almost without a break, from 
1831, when it was 100,973, to 70,902 in 1911. In 1921 it was 
76,862, probably partly becau.se the census was delayed till the 
tourist season In that year the number of Gaelic-speaking per- 
sons was 24.813 (a decrease of nearly 10,000 since 1901), of whom 
599 spoke Gaelic only. The chief towns trre Campbeltown, Du- 
noon, Oban, W'ith Ardrishaig, Ballachulish, Lochgilphead and Tar- 
bert as smaller centres It is in such places as these, and especially 
in those developed as holiday resorts and residential outposts from 
Glasgow, that the recent increase of population is found The 
county returns a member to parliament Argylkhirc is a sheriff- 
dom, and there are resident sheriffs-substitute at Campbeltown, 
Fort William and Oban; courts are held also at Dunoon and Bow- 
more in Islay Both Presbyterian bodies are ‘'tioiigly represented; 
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there are Roman Catholic and Anglican Episcopal bishops of Ar- 
gyll and the Isles, and there is a Roman Catholic pro-cathedral at 
Oban 

Agriculture. — Argyllshire was formerly partly covered with 
natural forests, and oak, ash, pine and birch are still visible in 
the mosses; but, owing to the clearance for sheep, and to past 
neglect of planting, the country is lacking in wood, except near 
Inveraray and a few other places Nearly three-quarters of the 
county consists of mountain and moor, but many districts afford 
line pasturage for sheep; and some of the valleys such as Glen- 
daruel are fertile. The chief crops arc oats and hay and there is 
a little barley The crofting system exists, but is by no means 
universal it is predominant in 'I'lree and the western district 
of the mainland, but elsewhere farms of moderate si/.e are the 
rule The cattle, though small, arc good and arc marketed in large 
numbers in the south Dairy farming is carried on to some extent, 
especially in Kintyre, where theie is a large proportion of arable 
land In the higher tracts sheep have taken the place of cattle. 
The black-faced sheep is the species most generally reared by 
farmers in this county 

Industries. — Whisky is manufactured at Campbeltown, in 
Islay and at Oban Guniiowder is made at Karnes (Kyles of Bute) 
and Melfort. Coarse woollens are made for home use; but fishing 
is the most important industry and Loch Fyne is famous for its 
herrings, while fishing is carried on at one or other of the ports 
all the year round 

Communications. — Owing to paucity of industries and to the 
greatly indented coast-line (no place more than 12m. from the 
sea) the railway mileage in the country is very small. The 
Tyndrum to Oban section of the L M S railway company’s system 
is within the county limits, a small portion of the LNE com- 
pany's line to Mallaig skirts the extreme west of the shire, and 
the L M S line from Oban to Ballachulish serves the north coast 
of the mainland A cantilever bridge crosses the Falls of Lora 
with a span of t;ooft , at a height of 125ft above the waterway 
The chief means of communication is by steamers, between 
Glasgow and various parts of the coast The Crinan Canal ((/ r ) 
(1795-1S01) gives a short circuit for Kintyre Belorc the 
railways the shire contained many famous coaching routes, now 
used by motor traffic, and in some directions in piocess of ex- 
tension In few other areas is the position of the mam roads so 
closely controlled by physical conditions as it is m Argyllshire 
Here they follow the lochs and the coast but an important one 
goes through the highlands from the head of Glen Falloch in 
Perthshire past the heads of Glen Lochy and Glen Orchy, along 
the west of Rannoch Moor past the top of Glen Etive to Glen- 
coe, through which it descends to Loth Leven 

ARGYRASPIDS, “silver shiehK’’ a corps of Macedonian 
shield-bearers (hypaspists) which, after the death of Alexander, 
and still more after the death of Antipater (319) played an im- 
portant part, under their general Antigenes, in the division of the 
empire They consisted of 3,000 veterans They were the sole 
body of Macedonian troops which had kept together as a unit, 
and they were in charge of the huge royal treasure at Cyinda 
Popular opinion regarded them as invincible; their adhesion to 
Eumenes for two years was the basis of his power. In 317, in his 
war with Antigomis, they were for long his chief support, but 
after a defeat at Gabiene, they mutinied and handed Eumenes 
over to Antigonus, who executed him and burnt Antigenes alive 
Antigonus then broke up the corps and distributed it among the 
forces of various frontier satraps. 

ARGYRODITE, a mineral wfiich is of interest as being that 
in which the element^ germanium was cliscov'ered It is a silver 
sulpho-gcrmanate, Agt,GeSn, and crystallizes in the cubic system. 
The botryoidal crusts of small indistinct crystals first found in a 
silver mine at Freiberg in Saxony were originally thought to be 
monoclinic, but were afterwards proved to be identical with the 
more distinctly developed crystals found in Bolivia The colour is 
iron-black with a purplish tinge, and the lustre metallic. Hardness 
2^, specific gravity 0 2 Isomorphous with argyrodite is the cor- 
responding tin compound AgnSnSo, also found in Bolivia as cubic 
crystals, and known by the name canfieldite. 


ARGYROKASTRO (Albanian E^ir Castri), a town of 
southern Albania. Pop. (1924) 14,000, of whom nearly 75% 
are Muslims and the remainder Greek-speaking Orthodox Chris- 
tians. It was practically depopulated by the plague in 1814. It 
is situated 1,060 ft. above sea-level on the Aoroceraunian moun- 
tains and possesses the ruins of a big fort, formerly the head- 
quarters of the local Muslim aristocracy Argyrokastro was cap- 
tured by the Turks in 1420 and held by them till the independence 
of Albania was established m 1913. At the close of the Balkan 
Wars (1912-13) the town was unsuccessfully claimed by Greece. 
It has been identified both with the ancient Hadrianopolis and 
Antigonea, There is an important cheese industry; carpets and 
woollen materials are woven. 

ARGYROPULUS or ARGYROPULO, JOHN (1416?- 

1486), Greek humanist, a very active promoter of the revival 
of learning in the West, was born in Constantinople, and be- 
came a teacher there, Constantine Lascaris being his pupil. He was 
teaching in Padua in 1434, being subsequently made rector of the 
university. About 1441 he returned to Constantinople, but after 
its capture by the Turks, again took refuge in Italy About 1450 
he was invited to Florence by Cosimo de’ Medici, and was there 
appointed professor of Greek in the university. In 1471, on the 
outbreak of the plague, he removed to Rome, where he continued 
to act as a teacher of Greek till his death. Among his scholars 
were Angelus Politianus and Johann Reuchlin. His principal works 
were translations ot the following portions of Aristotle, — Catc- 
goriae, De InterprelaUane, Analytica Poiteriora, Phy^ica, De 
Carlo, De Ammn, Metaphystca, Ethica Nicomachea, Pohtica; and 
an Expositio Ethicorum Aristotehs. Several of his writings exist 
still in manuscript. 

See Humphrey Hody, De Graecis Illustnbus, 1742, and Smith’s 
Dictionary oj Creek and Roman Biography, s.v. Joannes. 

ARIA, a musical term, equivalent to the English “air,” signi- 
fying a melody apart from the harmony, but especially a musical 
composition for a single voice or instrument, with an accompani- 
ment of other voices or instruments. 

The classical aria developed from the expansion of a single 
vocal melody, generally on the lines of what is known as binary 
form (.see So.nata and Sonata Forms) Accordingly, while the 
germs of aria form may be traceable in advanced examples of 
folk-song, the aria as a definite art-form could not exist before 
the middle of the 17th century; because the polyphony of the 
lOth Century left no room for the development of melody for 
melody's sake. When at the beginning of the 17th century the 
Monodists (see Harmo.ny and Montevlrde) dimly conceived the 
enormous possibilities latent in their new art of accompanying 
single voices by instruments, it was natural that for many years 
(he mere suggest ivcne.ss and variety of their experiments .should 
suffice, without coherent forms, to retain the attention of con- 
temporary listeners But, even at the out.sct, the most novel 
harmonics used with the most poignant rhetoric, were not enough 
in themselves to satisfy the pioneers Accordingly, Monteverde’s 
famous lament of the deserted Ariadne is one of many early 
examples that appeal to a rudimentary sense of form by making 
the last phrase identical with the first. 

As instrumental music grew, and the classical sense of key 
became strong and consistent (in the hands of Alessandro Scar- 
latti, qv) composers were driven to appeal to that sense of 
harmonically-solid melody which had asserted itself in folk-music 
before the history of harmonic mu.sic may be said to have begun. 

By Scarlatti’s time it was thoroughly established that an ex- 
tended melody should normally modulate to the dominant after 
establishing its own key, and that the subsequent modulations 
should work through other related keys back to the tonic. Intro- 
duce the voice by an instrumental ntornello, containing the gist 
of the melody and recurring, in part or in whole, at every full 
close; and you have a form which can expand a melody so as 
to give ample scope both to the singer and to the accompanying 
players The aria became the prototype of the Concerto (qv ). 

The addition of a middle section with a da capo results in the 
universal i8th century da capo form of aria. The possibilities of 
variety are greater than the description might suggest. The 
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voice may enter with a different theme from that of the ritornello; 
the ritornello may be stated in separate portions, the ritornello 
may have its own contrast between solo and tutti instruments; 
the vocal material may combine with it contrapuntally, etc , etc. 
All the arias and duets in Badh’s B minor Mass and Christmas 
oratorio differ in these matters, and the differences well repay 
analysis, being often subtly suggested by the sense of the woids 
The middle section generally contributes no new element, except 
that it avoids the tonic Gluck, who swept away the whole methoil 
as inherently anti-dramatic, points out, m the preface to Ahtst<\ 
that the middle section is generally perfunctory, and that the sole 
object of the da capo is to enable the singer to display new 
ornaments. Nevertheless, the classical (or Neaiiolitan) ana is a 
composition of considerable length, m a form which cannot fail 
to be effective and coherent; and there is little cause for wonder 
in the extent to which it dominated 1 8-century music. 

The ana forms are profoundly influenced by the difference 
between the sonata style and the style of Bach and Handel But 
the scale of the form is inevitably small, and in any opera an ari.i 
is hardly possible except in a situation which is a tableau rather 
than an action Consequently there is no such difference between 
the form of the classical operatic ana of Mozart and that of the 
Ilandelian type as there is between sonata and suite music The 
scale, however, has become too large for the da capo, which was in 
any case too rigid to survive in music designed to intensify a 
dramatK situation instead of to distract attention from it The 
necessary change of style was so successfully achieved that, until 
Wagner succeeded in devising music that moved absolutely pan 
pami with his drama, the ana remained as the central formal 
principle in dramatic music, and few things in artistic evolution 
are more interesting than the extent to which Mozart's predeces- 
sor, the great dramatic reformer Gluck, profited by the essential 
resources ot his pet axersion the aria style, when he had not only 
purged it of what had beiome the stereotyped ideas of ritornellos 
and vocal flourishes, but animated it by the new sense of dramatic 
climax to which the sonata style appealed 

In modern opera the aria is almost alw.ays out of place, and 
the forms in which definite melodics nowadays appear are rather 
those of the song in its limited sense as that of a poem in formal 
stanzas all set to the same music In other words, a song m a 
modem opera tends to be something that would be sung even 
if the drama had to be performed as a play without music, 
whereas a classical ari.i would in non-musical drama be a sohlociuy 

In the later works of Wagner those passages in which we can 
successfully detach complete melodies from their context have, 
one and all, dramatically the aspect of songs and not of solilo- 
quies. Siegmund sings the song of Spring to his sister-bride; 
Mime teaches Siegfried lessons of gratitude in nursery rhymes; 
and the whole story of the Mchterstnj’cr is a series of opportuni- 
ties for song-singing The distinctions and gradations between 
aria and song are of great aesthetic importance, but their history 
would carry us too far The main distinction is obviously of the 
same importance as that between dramatic and lyric poetiy 

The term aria form is applied, generally most inaccurately, to 
all kinds of slow cantabilc instrumental music of which the general 
design can be traced to the operatic ana. Mozart, for example, 
is very fond of slow movements in large binary form without 
development, and this is constantly called ana-form, though the 
term ought certainly to be restricted to such examples as have 
some traits of the aria style, such as the first slow movement in 
the great serenade in B flat At all events, until writers on music 
have agreed to give the term some more accur.ite use, it is as 
well to avoid it and its cognate version, Lied-jorm, altogether 
in .speaking of instrumental music. 

The air or aria in Bach’s suites is a short binary movement in 
a flowing rhythm in not very slow common or duple time. 

(D FT) 

ARIADNE, in Greek mythology, the daughter of Minos, 
king of Crete, and Pasiphae, the daughter of Helios the Sun-god 
When Theseus landed on the island to slay the Minotaur (q v ), 
Ariadne fell in love with him and gave him a clue of thread to 
guide him through the mazes of the Labyrinth. After he "had 


slain the monster Theseus (arried her off, but, according to 
Homer {Odyssey, xi 322), she was slain by Aitemis at the re- 
quest of Dionysus in the islaml of Dia, near Knossos, before she 
could reach Athens with Theseus In the later legend, while 
asleep on the island of Naxos, she was abandoned by Theseus 
She was discovered by Dionysus on his return from India, w'ho, 
enchanted with her beauty, married her when she awoke She 
received a crown as a bridal gill, which w.is placed amongst the 
stars, while she herself was honoured as a goddess (Ovid, 
Metam. viii. 152, Fasti, iii, 4SO) The name probably means 
“very holy” (dpi, dyvi}). 

Ariadne, originally a goddess of vegetation, is the personifica- 
tion of spring. Hence her festivals at Naxos present a double 
character; the one, full of mourning and sadness, represenls her 
death or abandonment by Theseus, the other full of joy and 
revelry, celebrates her awakening from sleep and marriage wilh 
Dionysus Thus nature sleeps and dies during winter, to awake 
in spring time to a life of renewed luxuriance With this may be 
compaied the festivals of Adonis and Osins and the myth ot 
Persephone. 

The story of Dionysus and Ariadne was a favourite subject for 
reliefs and wall-paintings. Most commonly Ariadne is rejire- 
sented asleep on the shore of Naxos, while Dionysus, attended 
by satyrs and bacchanals, gazes admiringly upon her; sometimes 
they are seated side by side under a spreading vine. The scene 
w'here she is holding the clue to Thc.seus occurs on a very early 
vase in the British Museum 
ARIANISM: m-c Arius. 

ARIANO DI PUGLIA, town and episcopal see, now in the 
province of Avellino, Campania, Italy, i.socjtt above sea-level, 
on the railway between Benevento and Foggia, 24m E of the 
former by rail Pop (10211 8,4^8 (town), 20,474 (commune). 
It lies in the centre of a fertile district, but has often been dev- 
astated by earthquakes, a considerable part of the population 
still dwells in cav’es It occupies the supposed site of Aequum 
Tuticum, an ancient Samnite town, a Roman post-station on the 
Via Traiana; but this was probably at S Eleuterio, s',m north 
ARIAS MONTANO, BENITO (iS27~o8), Spanish orien- 
talist and editor of the Antwerp Polyglot, was born at Frejenal de 
la Sierra, in Estremadura. In 1502 he wvis appointed consulting 
theologian to the Council of Trent He retired to Pena de Aracena 
in 1504, wrote his commentary on the minor prophets (1571 ), and 
was sent in 1568 to Antwerp by Philip II to edit the polyglot 
Bible projected by Christopher Plant in The work appeared in 
eight volumes folio, between 15(18 and 1573 The last years of his 
life w’ere spent in seclusion in Sev'ille 

He IS the subject of an FAo^io hisldrico by Tomas Gonzalez Carvajal 
in the Memorias de la Real Aiadetnia de la Hntoria, vol vii (iSjz). 

ARICA (SvN Marcos du Arica), a town and port of the 
Chilean-governed province of Tacna, situated in 18° 28' 08" S 
and 70” 20' 4(1" W. Pop. (1920 census ), 9.015. It is the port for 
Tacna, the capital of the province, 38m. distant, with which it is 
connected by rail The great earthquake of 1868, followed by a 
tidal wave, nearly destroyed the town and shipping Arica was 
captured, looted anil burned by the Chileans in 1880. and in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the treaty of Ancon (1883) should 
have been returned to Peru in 1894, but this was not done. 
Late in igofi the town again suffered severely from an earth- 
quake 

ARICIA (mod Ariccia), an ancient city in Latium. on the 
Via Appia, i6m SE. of Rome The nucleus of the old town, 
now the modern, lay high (1,350ft above sea-level) above the 
circular Valle Aricciana, probably an extinct volcanic crater; re- 
mains of its walls are traceable The lower town was situated 
on the north edge of the valley, close to the Via Appia, which 
descended into the valley from the modern Albano and re- 
ascended partly upon very fine substructions of opus quadratum, 
some 250yds in length, to the modern Genzano There are re- 
mains of the walls of the lower town, of the ceWa of a temple 
of the 2nd century bc and also of later buildings connected 
with the post-station and baths Aricia, one of the oldest cities 
of Latium, appears as a .serious opponent of Rome at the transi- 
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(ion from kind's to republic. In 338 b.c it was conquered by 
C Maenius, but was soon given full civic rights Its vegetables 
and wine were famous, and the district is still fertile 

See G Florescu in Kphemeris Dadco-Romana, lii. (Rome, 1925). 

ARICINI, the ancient inhabitants of Aricia (q v ), the form 
of the name ranking them with the Sidicini, Marrucini (q v,), 
etc , as one of the communities belonging probably to the earlier 
or Volsnan stratum of population on the west side of Italy, who 
were absorbed by the Sabine or Latin immigrants Special inter- 
est attaches to this trace of their earlier origin because of the 
famous cult of Diana Nemorensis, whose temple in the forest 
close by Aricia, beside the lacus Nemorensis, was served by “the 
priest who slew the slayer, and shall himself be slain”; (hat is 
to say, the priest, who was called rex Nemore^isis, held ollice only 
so long as he could defend himself from any stronger rival This 
cult, which is unique in Italy, is picturesquely described in the 
opening chapter of Sir James Frazer’s Golden Bough (3rd ed ) 
where full references will be found. The old-world custom was 
dying out in the ist century ad It is a reasonable conjecture that 
tins extraordinary relic of barbarism was characteristic of the 
earlier stratum of the population, who presumably called them- 
selves And 

See also J. G. Fiazcr, Sludie'; in the Early History of Kingship 
(1907). 

ARIEGE, a department in southern France, bounded on the 
south by Spiiin, west and north by Haute Garonne, north-east 
and east by Aude, south-east by Pyrenees Orientales. Area 1,893 
sqm Pop (1920) 107,408 The south includes the old folded 
rocks of the Pyrenean axis with snow peaks (P, de Montcalm, 
1 0.5 1 2ft ) and several high passes, and the Crestline is the inter- 
national bounckiry but not a true economic one, for there arc 
many communications between the hill pastures on both sides 
when the passes are open The pass or col de Puymorens was 
specially impoitant and a pilgrim way to Monserrat, and control 
of it was a basis of the power of the couiitship of Foix, which 
remained distinct till the Revolution of 1789, and now, with parts 
of Languedoc and Gascony, forms the department in the basin of 
the Ariege river. The hills furnish summer pasture and trackways 
tor animals and muleteers who avoid the forested ravines; many 
flocks are driven down to the plains for wintering. The M de 
Tabe and M. de Plantaurel are parallel ranges north of the mam 
one, the steep slope down to the open lowland of tertiary rocks 
northwards has mainly calcareous rocks with gorges, caves and 
river tunnels. Tuc d’Audoubert and Trois Freres among caves 
and Mas d’Azil among tunnels are famed archaeologically 
The average temperature (sea level) in summer is 70°F.-72°F , in 
winter about 43°!"., rainfall gcneially above 3oin., over 40 in 
ncMrly all the highland, and over 60 on many heights 

Stock-raising is intensive in parts of the Ariege valley and small 
holdings abound, wheat, maize and potatoes being grown, wiih 
vines near Pamicrs, efc. Minerals include iron, lead, copper, 
manganese, gypsum, talc, phosphates, salt (region of the River 
Salat), grindstones and building stones Warm springs occur at 
Ax, Aulus, and LJssat. Iron foundries and forges exist at Pamiers, 
which i*- also the seat of a bishopric in the province of the arch- 
bishop of Toulouse. Mirepoix, an old bishop’s scat, has a cathe- 
dral (15-ioth cent) with a tine spire Foix is the capital and 
St. Girons capital of arrondissement. The department is in the 
educational division and under the court of appeal of Toulouse, 
and m the teriitory of the XVTI Army Corps 

ARIEL, the name of a Moabite mentioned in the Old 
Testament (11 Sam 23; I Chron li. R V. ) In Shakespeare’s 
comedy The Tempest the spirit of the air delivered from captivity 
by Prospero, and henceforward his devoted familiar, is called 
Ariel. Milton used the name for one of the fallen angels in his 
Paradise Lost. 

The word is generally interpreted as “lion (or altar) of God,” 
and, although of Hebrew origin, the name has become familiar 
in English fairy-tale and folklore 

ARIES (the “Ram”), in astronomy, the first sign of the zodiac, 
denoted by the sign T, in imitation of a ram’s head. Accord- 
ing to a Greek myth, Nephele, mother of Pnrixus and Hille, gave 


her son a ram with a golden fleece To avoid the evil designs of 
Hera, their stepmother, Phrixus and Helle fled on the back ot 
the ram, and reaching the sea, attempted to cross Helle fell 
from the ram and was drowned (hence the Hellespont ) ; Phrixus, 
having arrived in Colchis, sacrificed the ram to Zeus, who placed 
It in the heavens as the constellation. 

The “first point of Aries,” which is now far away from the 
con.stellation and is situated in Pisces, is the zero from which the 
right ascensions and longitudes of the stars are measured It is 
at the crossing point of the ecjuator and ecliptic on the celestial 
sphere. 

ARIETTA (Ital), diminutive of ana, an air, and hence 
signifying; in music, an ana of a shorter and simpler kind than 
one fully developed. {See Aria ) 

ARIKARA, a scmi-sedentary Plains tribe of Indians, the 
northernmost offshoot of the Caddoans, combining maize farming 
with bison hunting Traditionally and by speech they are a branch 
of the Pawnee. During the 19th century they were affiliated with 
the Siouan Mandan and Hidatsa, the three groups living in per- 
manent settlements of earth-covered lodges on the Missouri river 
in North Dakota, and being known as “Village Indians” in distinc- 
tion from the surrounding nomadic hunting tribes The population 
has shrunk from two or three thousand to a few hundred. Maize 
rituals, mound burial, house type, organization on a village instead 
of band basis, indicate Ankara culture as basically of the type 
jircvalent about the lower Mississippi, subsequently remodelled 
on the Plains. In fact, it may have been their example that led 
the Mandan and Hidatsa to adopt settled life 

ARIMASPI, an ancient people m the extreme north-east 
of Scythia (r/ti), probably the eastern Altai. All accounts of 
(hem go back to a poem by Aristeas of Proconnesus, from 
whom Herodotus (iii no, iv 27) drew his information. They 
were supposed to be one eyed and to steal gold from the griffins 
that guarrred it (the district is auriferous). In art they are 
usually represented as richly dressed Asiatics, picturesquely 
grouped with their griffin foes; the subject is often described 
by i)oets frtun Aeschylus to Milton They are so nearly mythical 
that It IS impossible to insist on the usual identification with the 
ancestors of the Huns. 

ARIMINUM (modern Rimini), a city of Aemilia, NE 
Italy, 69m S E. of Bononia, Founded by Umbrians, in 268 b c it 
became a Roman colony It was reached from Rome by the Via 
Flaminia, constructed 220 bc, and became the bulwark of the 
Roman power in Gisalpme Gaul, to which province it even gave 
Its name Its harbour was of some importance, but is now silled 
np, the sea having receded. The construction of the Via Aemilia 
(187 Bc) and the Via Popilia (132 bc ) made it a road centre 
In 82 IK’, having been held by the partisans of Marius, it was 
plundered by those of Sulla and a military colony .settled there 
Caesar o< cupied it in 49 B C. after crossing the Rubicon In 27 b c 
Augustus divided the city into seven vid, or quarters, after the 
model of Rome, from which the names of the vid were borrowed 
He also restored the Via Flamtnia from Rome to Ariminum At 
the entrance to the latter the senate erected, m his honour, a tri- 
umphal arch which is still extant — a fine simple monument with 
a single opening. At the other end of the main street (3,000 
Roman ft. in length) is a fine live-arched bridge over the Ariminus 
(modern Marecrhia) built under Augustus and Tiberius The 
present Piazza Giulio Cesare marks the site of (he ancient forum, 
and the streets still follow the ancient lines There are remains of 
the amphitheatre. In a d 69 the town was attacked by the 
partisans of Vespasian and was besieged for five months by the 
Goths in 538 It was one of the five seaports which remained 
Byzantine until the time of Pippin (,S'ee Rimini ) 

See A. Tonini, Slona della Cilia di Rimini (Rimini, 1848-62). 
ARIOBARZANES, the name of three ancient kings or 
satraps of Ponlus, and of three kings of Cappadocia Of the 
Pontic kings the most famous is Ariobarzanes I He succeeded his 
father Mithridates in the satrapy in 363 b c , revolted from Arta- 
xerxes in 362, and founded the independent kingdom of Pontus. 
He and his three sons were made Athenian citizens Of the Cappa- 
docian kings, I (Philo-Romaeus) reigned from 93-63 bc., being 
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frequently driven out by Mithridates and restored by the Romans. 
He was finally established by Pompey, and soon after (r 63) 
abdicated in favour of his son 2. (Eusebes, Philo-Romaeus), 
grandson of the above, succeeded c 51 bc He was friendly with 
Cicero during Cicero’s proconsulate in Cilicia, and fought for 
Pompey in the Civil War Caesar confirmed him in his kingdom, 
and protected him from Phamaces of Pontus In 42 bc. Cassius 
accused him of conspiracy and put him to death 

ARION, (1) of Methymna, in Lesbos, a semi-legendary poet 
and musician, friend of Periander, tyrant of Corinth. He flour- 
ished about 625 B c. He is said to have invented the dithyramb, 
i c , probably he gave it literary form The name Cycleus given 
to his father indicates the connection of the son with the ‘‘cyclic” 
or circular chorus of the dithyramb No genuine work of his 
survives. Of his life, only the following story in Herodotus (i 23) 
and «5ubscquent writers has come down After a successful “tour” 
in Sicily and Magna Graccia he embarked at Taras (Tarentum) 
in a Corinthian vessel. The sight of his treasure roused the 
cupidity of the sailors, who resolved to possess themselves of it 
by putting him to death. Arion, as a last favour, begged jx'rmis- 
sion to sing a parting song The sailors, desirous of he.inng so 
famous a musician, consented, and the poet, standing on the deck 
of the .ship, in full minstrel’s attire, sang a dirge accompanied by 
his lyre He then threw himself overboard; but instead of perish- 
ing, he was miraculously borne up in safety by a dolphin, sup- 
posed to have been charmed by the music. Thus he was con- 
veyed to Tacnarum, whence he proceeded to Corinth, arriving be- 
fore the '^hip. Periander, at first incredulous, eventually learned 
the truth by a stratagem Summoning the sailors, he clemanded 
what had become of the poet They affirmed that he had re- 
mained behind at Tarentum; upon which they were suddenly 
confronted by Arion himself, arrayed in the same garments in 
which he had leapt overboard. The sailors confessed their guilt* 
and W’ere punished Anon’s lyre and the dolphin were translated 
to the stars. Herodotus and Pausanias (iii 25, 7) both refer to 
.1 bron/e figure at Taenarum which was supposed to represent 
Anon seated on the dolphin's back But this is quite as likely to 
he, eg, I’halanthus, the founder (oticfcrTTjs') of Tarentum, on his 
dolphin See Pausanias, x i ?, 10 

(2) Arion or Areion, a wonderful horse, oftspring of Po- 
seidon and Demeter Erinys (.see Demeter), which belonged to 
Adrastus (ice Oedipus) 

ARIOSO (Ifal ), a musical term denoting a piece or passage 
of a melodious and song-like character, but lacking the design and 
form of a regular ana or air 

ARIOSTI, ATTILIO (r. looo), oix*ratic composer, was 
born at Bologna and brought out his first opera Dafnr at Venice 
m io8() Later he went to Germany and was Hofkapellmeistcr at 
Berlin in lOoS Subsequently he passed many >cars in London, 
producing there a number of operas, and becoming in 1720. with 
Handel and Bonoiicini, one of the first three joint directors of 
the London Academy of Music. He died in obscurity abroad, 
neither the date nor the place of his death being known 

See Alfred Ebert, Attilio Ariosli in Berlin (Leipzig, 1905). 

ARIOSTO, LODOVICO (1474-1533). Italian poet, was 
born at Reggio, in Lombardy, where his father was commander 
of the citadel. He .showed a strong inclination to poetry, but 
was obliged by his father to study the law — a pursuit in which 
he lost five of the best years of his life Allowed at last to follow 
his inclination, he applied himself to the study of the das.sics 
under Gregorio da Spoleto, but the early removal of hi.s tutor 
to France deprived him of the opportunity of learning Greek, 
as he intended His father dying soon after, he was compelled 
to forego his literary occupations to provide for his nine brothers 
and sisters, one of whom was a cripple He wrote, however, 
about this time, some comedies in prose and a few lyrics, which 
attracted the notice of the cardinal Ippolito d’Este, who took 
the young poet under his patronage This prince usurped the 
character ot a patron of literature, whilst the only reward which 
the poet received for having dedicated to him the Orlando Furioso, 
was the question, “Where did you find so many stories. Master 
Ludovic^’’ The cardinal went to Hungary in 1518, anci wished 


Ariosto to accompany him The poet excused himself, pleading 
ill health, his love of study, the care of his private affairs and the 
age of his mother, whom it would have been disgraceful to leave 
His excu.ses were not received, and even an interview was denied 
him Ariosto then boldly said, that if his eminence thought to hav'e 
bought a slave by assigning him the scanty pension of 75 crowns 
a year, he was mistaken anci might withdraw his boon — which it 
seems the cardinal did 

The cardinal’s brother, Alphonso, duke of Ferrara, now took 
the poet under his patronage This was but an act of simple 
justice, Ariosto having already distinguished himself as a diplo- 
matist, chiefly on the occasion of two visits to Rome as ambas- 
sador to Pope Julius II The fatigue of one of these hurried 
journeys brought on a complaint from which he never recovered ; 
and on his second mission he w'as nearly killed by order of the 
violent pope, who happened at the time to be much incensed 
against the duke of Ferrara Gn account of the war, his salary 
of only 84 crowns a year was suspended, and it was withdrawn 
altogether after the peace, in consequence ot w’hich Ariosto asked 
the duke either to provide for him, or to allow him to seek 
emplovment elsewhere. A province, situated on the wildest 
heights of the Apennines, being then without a governor, Ario.sto 
received the appointment, which he held for three years 1'he 
province was distracted by factions and banditti, yet it is said 
that Ariosto’s government satisfied both the sovereign and the 
people confided to his care; and a story is added of his having 
been captured by a party of banditti, whose chief, on discovering 
that his captive was the author of Orlando Furioso, humbly 
apologized for not having Immediately shown him the respect 
which was due to his rank Although he had little reason to be 
satisfied with his office, he refused an embas.sy to Pope ('lement 
VH offered to him by the secretary of the duke, and spent the 
remainder of his life at Ferrara, writing comedies, superintending 
their performance as well as the construction of a theatre, and 
correcting hi.s Orlando Fnnoso, of which the complete edition 
was published only a >ear before his death 

Ariosto WMs honoured and respected by the first men of his 
age, yet he lived and died poor. The epigram which he wrote 
over the entrance of his house, saying that, although small, it 
was suited to his needs and bought with hi.s own money, serves 
to show the incorrectness of the assertion of flatterers, followed 
b> Tiraboschi, that the duke of Ferrara built that house for him 
The only man who seems to have given anything to Ariosto as 
a reward for his poetical talent was the marque.ss del V'asto, who 
assigned him an annuity of 100 crowns on the rev’enucs oi 
Casteleone in Lombardy, but it was only paid, if ever, from the 
end of 15 That he was crowned as poet by Charles V scimis 
untrue, although a diploma may have been issued to that effect 
by the emix-ror 

The character of Ario.sto seems to have been fully and justly 
delinc'ated by Gabriele, his brother, who in some lines to his 
memory sixaks of his piety and kindness, his humility and free- 
dom from ambition 

In reading his satires, we arc struck with the noble independence 
of the poet, who loved liberty with a most jealous fondness, and 
hence would never bind himself, either by going into order'- or 
by mairying, till towards the. end of his life, when he espoused 
Alessandra, widow of Tito Strozzi 

His Latin poems do not jierhap.s deserve to be noticed, m the 
age of Flaminio, Vida. Fracastoro and Sannazaro, better things 
were due from a poet like Ario.sto His lyrical compo.silions 
show the poet, although they do not seem worthy of his power*. 
His comedies, of which he wrote four, besides one which he lett 
unfinished, are avowedly imitated from Plautus and Terence; 
and although native critics may admire in them the elegance 
of the diction, the liveliness of the dialogue and the novelty of 
.some scenes, few will feel interest either in the subject or in tin 
characters 

The most solid monument of his lame is the Otlando turw^u 
An earlier poem on the same theme. Orlando Innanwrato, bv 
Boiardo (qv ), had been left unfinished; man> poets undertook 
the difficult task of its completion, but it was reserv'ed for Ariosto 
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to provide a sequel that surpassed its model lie hcRan to write 
his great poem about 150^, and after having consulted the lirst 
men of the age of Leo X he published K in 1^16, in only 40 
cantos (extended afterwards to 40); and up to the moment of 
his death, he never ceased to correct and improve both the sub- 
ject and the style. It is the magnificent style ot this poem which 
won for him the name of Dtvmo Lodovuo Ivven when he jests, 
he never compromises his dignity, and in pathetic closcription 
or narrative he excites the reader’s deepist feelings In his 
machinery he displays a remarkable vivanty of fancy, but 
he never lets his fancy carry him so far as to omit to employ, 
with an art peculiar to himself, those .simple and natural pencil 
strokes which, by imparting to the most extraoidinary feats 
a colour of reality, satisfy the reason without disenchanting 
the imagination. The death of Zcif)iiio, the compl.iints of Isa- 
bella, the effects of discord among the Sar.icens, the flight of 
Astolfo to the moon, the passion which causes Orlando’s mad- 
ness, teem with beauties of every variety 'I'he supposition that 
the poem is not connected throughout is wholly unfounded, there 
IS a connection which, with a little allcMition, will become evident 
The love of Ruggero and Ilradamante forms the main subject 
of the Furioio; every part of it, except some episodes, depend 
upon this subject; and the poem ends with their maiiiage 

The immediate popularity of Ariosto’s greatest work outside 
Italy is proved by the tact that about a do/cn French transhiiions 
of it appealed within 50 years of his death, not to speak of the 
Spanish version of leronymo de L'rri'a (154(1), which was often 
reprinted and is ciuoted in Don Quixote Men as different as 
Voltaire and Goethe have been fascinated by Ariosto, and in 
England his name will .dways be connected with that of Spenser, 
whose Faerie Quei iie w.is avowedly written to surpass the Orlando 
Furwso in its own style Scot I — "the Ariosto of the north,” 
as Byron called him — leaint Italian as a boy, in order to re id it, 
and Byron himself owed much to the poet whom he praises so 
highly in his Ptopheiy of Dante (111 iio-i K)) 

Biiii lociRAPiiY - The lirst complete edition ot the Orlando tuuo\o 
was published at Fenaia, m ist-i, as noted aboce The edition ■* 
Papmi (Florence, 1004) gives a good text with usclul notes Of 
editions published in hngland, tho-e <it Baskeivillo (Hitmingham, 1/7O 
and Vanuii (1831) are the most mipoilant The Iranslaticms into 
English are all indilfereiit in (pialilv Sir also E (lardnei, \riost,>, ihr 
Prince of Coiot Potts (moO), I S Nicholson. Life and Cemm of 
Ariosto (1014), iind Benecletto ('race, Ir/osto, Shakesp arc and Cor- 
nt'dle (Eng tr j(j2o) 

ARIOVISTUS, a German (hief who commanded the mi,\cd 
force of German tribes which enleied G.tuI at the invitation of the 
Arverni and Seciuani in 71 n c’ .\fter vears of warfare he defeated 
(he Acdui at Admetobriga on the middle Rhine m ('ll, and re- 
liuced them to a client kingdom His relations with Rome w’ere 
at first friendly, the Romans apiiareiitly not appieci.iting the 
danger By 58 Xiiovistns had settled some uo.ooo Geimans on 
the left bank ot the Rhine; the burden of the invaders was so 
heavy that in the spiing of 58, when Caesar took over the Gal 
he provinces, a diet of the tribes of cenlial Gaul decidc*d to ask 
him for help Caesar sent a courteous message to Ariovistus ask- 
ing him to return the hostages of the Aediii, and bung no more 
Germans into Gaul Aiiovislus reluseci, and hostilities followed 
the same year C'.iesar occupied Vesontio tBesanc,on), in the 
teintory of the Aedui, and a c.imjiaign opened m w’hith he had 
rather the worse of the preliminary manoeuvring Ariovistus 
managed to split Caesar’s army and attack one dmsion of it, 
somewhere near Mulhouse. But a general engagement followed, 
doubtful at first, which was decided by the Ronivin reserve under 
P Crassus Ariovistus fled over the Rhine, and is not heard of 
again Caesar seems to have left Ariovistus’ settlements on the 
Rhine undisturbed 

See Caesar BG,\, u-5t Hio Cas, XXXVIII, ^4 -so tor the 
topography of the battle, A von Goler, Caesar'i Gallmhe Krieg, 
(1880) , T R. Holmes taesar's Conquest of Gaul (1911). 

ARISTAENETUS, Greek letter-writer, flourished in the 5th 
or 0th century a d He W'as formerly identiliecl w'lth Aristaenetus 
of Nicaea, who perished in an earthejuake at Nicomedia, ad 358, 
but internal evidence points to a much later date Under his name 
two books of love stories, in the form of letters, are extant; the 


subjects are borrowed from the erotic elegies of Alexandrian 
writers, and the language* is a patchwork of phrases from Plato, 
Lucian, Alciphron and others 

Sec‘ for text Bnissnnade (182.’), Hercher, Epistolographi Graeci 
(187^) English translations Bovci (1701), Thomas Brown (171S) » 
R. B, Sheridan and Halkcd (1771 ^nd later J. 

ARISTAEUS, a divinity whose worship was widely spread 
throughout ancient Greece, but concerning whom the myths are 
somewhat obscure The name is derived from the Greek apicros, 
“best ” According to the generally received account. Apollo car- 
ried oft the nymph Cyrene Irom Mount Pelion in Thessaly, and 
conveyed her to Lilna, where she gave birth to Aristaeus Having 
been brought up by the 'ilpai or by the centaur Chciron, he left 
Libya ancl went to Thebes Here he received instruction from 
the Musts in the arts of healing and prophecy and became (he 
son-in-law of Cadmus ancl the father of Actaeon (7 v ) He is 
said to have visited (’cos, where, by erecting a temple to Zeus 
Ikmaios (the giver of moisture), he freed the inhabitants from a 
terrible drought After travelling extensively, Aristaeus reached 
T'hrace where he hnally disappeared near Mount Haemus While 
in Thrace he is said to have caused the death of Eurychcc, who 
was bitten by a snake while fleeing from him 

Aristaeus was essentially a benevolent diety, he introduced the 
cultivation of bees (Virgil, Geor^ iv , 315-558) and the vine and 
olive, he was (he protector of herdsmen and hunters, he warded 
oft the evil etfccts of the dog-star, and possessed the arts of heal- 
ing ancl prophciy. He was often identified with Zeus, Apollo and 
Uionysus in ancient sculptures and on coins he is represented as 
a young man, dressed like a shepherd, and sometimes carrying a 
sheep on his shoulders 

ARISTAGORAS (d. 4(17 b c ), brother-in-law^ and cousin of 
Histiaeus, tyr.mt of Miletus He acted as regent while Histiaeus 
>was detained at the court of Darius In 500 u c’ he persuaded 
the Persians to join him in an attack uinm Naxos, but he quar- 
relled with Megab.ites, the Persian commander, who, according 
(0 IlerodotiH, warned the Naxians, and the expedition failecl, 
binding hinuelf bankrupt and out of favour with Persia, Arista- 
goras, instigated by a message from Histiaeus, laiscd Ionia in 
p'volt (.or k.\i\) He then went to Greece to .secuic help, and 
induced the .Athenians to send the force w'hich helped to burn 
Sardi- It was their intervention which led to D irius’ invasion 
of Grerce in jSo 

Alter the failure of the revolt, Arislagoras emigrated to Myi- 
niuis in Tbrr.'e. where he fell. In .in attack on Ennca Hodoi 
(later .Xnqihipolis), which belonged to a Thracian tribe 

Str Herodotus, v. co-si, 07-11(1, Thucvdidcs iv lo.’, Iliodorus 
vii OS, .jrr aJio G B Grundy, Great Persian B nr (juoi) 

ARISTANDER, of Telmessus in Lyiia. the favourite sooth- 
sayer of Alexander the Great 

See Phdopatris, ^i, Arri.in, Anabasis, 11 20, in 2, iv 4, IMut.xrih, 
Alexander, t'urtius iv 2, (j, 15, vii. 7. 

ARISTARCHUS, of Samothr.ace (r 220-143 hc), Greek 
grammarian and critic. He settled early in Alexandria, where he 
studied under Aristophanes of Byzantium, whom he succeeded as 
librari.in of the museum. On the accession of Euergetes II he 
found his life in clanger and withdrew to Cyprus, where hc died 
Aiisiarchus lounded a school of philologists, called after him 
“Austarcheans,” which long flourished in Alexandria ancl after- 
wards at Rome He is said to have written 800 commentaries 
alone, without reckoning special tre.it iscs 

He edited Hesiod, Pindar, Aeschylus. Sophocles and other 
authors, but his chief fame rests on his critical ancl exegetical edi- 
tion of Homer, practically the foundation of our present text In 
the time of Augustus, two Aristarchcans, Didymus and Aristo- 
nicus, undertook the revision of his work, and the extracts from 
these two wTiters in the Venetian scholia to the lltad give an idea 
of Aristarchus’s Homeric labours He arranged the Iliad and the 
Ody^sney in 24 books as we now have them 

Sec Lchr.s, De Arhlatchi Stud Uomcrich (jrd ed , 1882) , Ludwich, 
Amtarchs homcrtsche Tcxtcritik (1884); and especially Sandys, 
of Claxs Schol (ed. 1921), vol. i. with authorities; see also Homer; 

.A I EX VNDRIAV SC'HOOI,, 
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ARISTARCHUS OF SAMOS, Greek astronomer, flourished 
about 270 B c He is famous for having been the first to maintain 
that the earth revoKes round the sun. On this ground Cleanthes 
the Stoic declared that he ought to be indicted for impiety His 
only extant work is a short treatise On the Sizes and Distant es of 
the Sun and Moon; here he obtains, by elegant and rigorous 
geometry, certain results as regards sizes and distances whu h are 
only vitiated by the ineorrettness of the assumptions, due to the 
imperfect state of knowledge at the time The helioeentiic hyiaoth- 
esis does not appear in the treatise, but a (}uo(ation in the Arc- 
nariiis of Archimedes from another work of Aristarchus proves 
that he anticipated the great discovery of Copernicus Moreover, 
Copernicus himself was clearly aware of the achievement of Aris- 
tarchus, for he mentioned it in a passage which he afterwards 
suppressed (see De revolutionibiis caelestibus, ed. Thoiun, 1S73, 
p 34 note) Aristarchus added of a day to Callippus’ esti- 

mate of 36s 4 days for the length of the solar year He is also 
said to have invented a hemispherical sun-dial {scaphe) 

The Greek te\t of the extant treatise was first edited by Wallis 
(1O88), tor a new Greek text with English tianslation and notes 
see T. L. Heath, Amlarchus of Samos (1913). 

ARISTEAS, a mythical personage in ancient Greece, said to 
have lived in the time of Cyrus and Croesus, or according to some 
c Ooc B C. Ilis poem Aninaspeia describes his travels m countries 
N and E of the Euxine, he visited the Hyperboreans, Isseckmi.uis 
and Ariinaspians, who fought against the gold-guarding gnilins 
An important historical tact which seems to be indicated iii his 
poem is I he rush of barbarian hordes towards Europe under pres- 
sure from their neighbours 

Twelve lines ol the poem are preserved in Tzetzes and Longinus 
According to Suidas, Ansteas also wrote a prose theogony The 
genuineness of his works is disputed by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus 

See Tournicr, De Arisica Procontu‘\o (1863) , Macan, Herodotus iv , 
13, 14 (nt)tc), IS. 

ARISTEAS, the pseudonymous author of a famous Letter 
in which IS ilescribed. in legendary form, the origin of the Greek 
translation of the Old 'J'estament known as the Septuagint (q v ) 
Ansteas represents himself as a Gentile Greek, but was really 
an Alexandrian Jew who lived under one of the later Ptolemies 
Though the Letter is unauthentic, it is now rccogni/ed as a useful 
souice of information concerning both Egyptian and Palestinian 
affairs m the 2nd and possibly m the 3rd century Bc 

See modern editions of (lie Gnck bv H .St J Thackeray (in Sw'cte’.s 
Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, Cambridge, iQoo), and 
bv P Wcndland (Leipzig, 1000) , and H St J Thackeray, The Letter 
of Ansteas (1917), tian'-lation with critical introduction and bibli- 
ography. 

ARISTEIDES (e 530-468 bc 1, Athenian statesman called 
“the Just,” was the son of Lysimachus, and a member of a family 
of moderate fortune. Of his early life wc arc told merely that he 
became a follower of the statesman Clcisthenes and sided with 
the aristocratic party in Athenian politics. He first comes into 
notice as stralegus in command of his native tribe Antiochis at 
Marathon, and it w^as no doubt in consequence of the distinction 
which he then achieved that he was elected chief archon for the 
ensuing year (489-488 b c ) In pursuance of his conservative 
policy, which aimed at maintaining Athens as a land power, he was 
one of the chief opponents of the naval policy of Themistocles 
(q V ) The conflict between the two leaders ended in the ostracism 
of Aristcides, at a date variously given between 485 and 482 b c 

Early in 480 b c Aristeides profited by the decree recalling the 
post-Marathonian exiles to help in the defence of Athens against 
the Persian invaders, and was elected strategus for the year 480- 
47Q B c. In the campaign of Salamis he rendered loyal support to 
Themistocles, and crowned the victor)' by landing Athenian 
infantry on the island of Psyttalcia and annihilating the Persian 
garrison stationed there (sea Salamis), In 470 he was re-elected 
strategus, and invested with special powers as commander of the 
Athenian contingent at Plataca; he is also said to have judiciously 
suppressed a conspiracy among some oligarchic malcontents in 
the army and to have played a prominent part in arranging for the 
celebration of the victory In 478 or 477 Aristeides was in com- 
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mand of the Athenian siiuadum oft B>zantiuni, and the Ionian 
allies, after revolting Iroin tin- Spartan admiial I’aasanias, offered 
him the chief command and leli him with absolute discretion in 
fixing the contributions of the newly formed confederacy (see 
Delian League) His assessment was univeisally accepted as 
equitable, and continued as the basis of taxation for the greater 
part of the league’s duration, it was ]Mobably from this that he 
won the title of “the Just ” Aristeides soon left the command of 
the fleet to his friend Cimon (q v ), but conluuied to hold a pre- 
dominant position in Athens. At fiist he seems to have remained 
on good terms with Themistocles, whom he is s.ikl to have helped 
in outwitting the Spartans over the rebuilding of the walls ot 
Athens But in spite of statements in which ancient authors have 
lepre.sentcd Aristeides as a democratic refoimcr, it is certain that 
the period following the Persian wars during which he shaped 
Athenian policy was one of conservaliv’c reaction His estate 
seems to have suffered severely from the Persian invasions, for 
apparently he did not leave enough money to clef 1 ay the expenses 
of his burial, and it is known that his descendants even in the 4th 
century received Slate pensions See Athens, TiiLMisTocirs 

Bim looRAFirv — Herodotus viii 70-81, 05, ix 28; “Constitution of 
\thcns” ( ith Pol), 22-24, 41, Plutarch, Aristides. Coinclius Nipos, 
Vita Anstidis See also K Mewer, Gesihichte des Altcrinms (Stulig.irl, 
njoi), 111 p 4.S1, 4Q2 In the absence of positive infortn.ation the 4th 
I'entuiv writers (<»n whom Plutarch and iVVpos mainly rel\ ) vcove 
lound his suiname ol “Just” a number of anecdotes Herodotus is 
practically our onl> liustwoithy aulhoiity. (M C) 

ARISTEIDES, of Miletus, generally regarded as the father 
of ('.reek prose romance (r 1 50-100 b c ) He WTote six hooks of 
erotic Mtlesiati Tales (MiXi/cna/cci) which enjoyed great popu- 
larity, and were translated into Latin by Cornelius Sisenna (up- 
07 BC ). They are lost, with the exception of a few fragments, 
but the story of the Ephesian matron in Pcironius gives an idc'a 
of their nature 

See Plutarch, Crassus, 32, Ovid, Tristia, n 411, 443; Muller, Praft- 
menta Jltsloricorum Graeiorim, iv 

ARISTEIDES, AELIUS, surnamed Thcodorus, Greek rhet- 
orician and sophist (ad 117, 01 jierhaps 120-180). After study- 
ing at Peigamum and Athen.s, he lived at Smyrna. In 178, when 
It was destroyed by an earlhijuake, he vc'role an account of the 
disaster to Aurelius, and induced him to rebuild the city His 
extant works consist of two small rhetorical treatises on political 
and simple speech, with Demosthenes and Xenophon as models 
(Spengel, Rhelores Graeci) and 55 declamations, of which only 
the Panathcnascus and the Encomium of Rome were actually 
dcliv'ered Of the others, The Sacred Discourses deal with his 
illness and with miraculous cures, and the rest arc panegyrics or 
treat subjects from Greek history Though they lack living in- 
terest, thedr style is correct, and they became school books and 
the subject of commentaries 

Bibi loGRAPiiY — Erlitio princcps (52 declamations only) (1517), 
Dind«»rf (1820), Keil (i8oq) , .Schmid (1026) See Sand\s, Hist of 
Classical Seholanhip, vol 1. (ed. 1920) and references there given. 

ARISTEIDES, APOLOGY OF. Until 1878 our knowledge 
of the eaily C'hnstian writer Aristcides was confined to the state- 
ment of Eusebius that he was an Athenian philosopher, who 
presented an apology “concerning the faith” to the emperor 
Hadrian In that year, however, the Mcchitharists of S Lazzaro 
at Venice published a fragment in Armenian from the beginning 
of the Apology, and in 1889 Dr Rendel Harris found the whole 
of it in a Syriac version on Mt Sinai While his edition was 
passing through the press, it was observed by Dr. J. Armitage 
Robinson that all the while the work had been extant in 
Greek, though in a slightly abbreviated form, as it had been em- 
bedded as a speech in a religious novel written about the 6th 
century, and entitled “The Life of Barlaam and Josaphat ” 
Eusebius and the Armenian version quote its dedication to Antoni- 
nus Pius who reigned 138-1O1. The Syriac version quotes a dedi- 
cation which confuses the names of Antoninus Pius and his 
predecessor Hadrian. 

The Apology opens thus “I, O king, by the providence of God 
came into the world: and having beheld the heaven, and the earth, 
and the sea, the sun and moon, and all besides, I marvelled at 
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Iht'ir orderly disposition, and seeing the world and all things in 
It, that It is moved by compulsion, I understood that He that 
movcth and governeth it is God For whatsoever movcth is 
stronger than that which is moved, and whatsoever governeth 
IS stronger than that which is governed.” Having briefly spoken of 
the divine nature in the terms of Greek philosophy, Aristeides 
proceeds to ask which of all the races of men have at all partaken 
of the truth about God Here we have the fiist attcmfit at a 
systematic comparison of ancient religions For (he purposes of 
his enquiry he adopts an obvious threefold di\iMon into idolaters, 
Jews, and Christians. Idolaters, or, as he nioie gently terms them 
in addressing the emperor, “those who worship what among you 
arc said to be gods,” he subdivides into the three great world- 
civilizations — Chaldeans, (Jrceks, and Egyptians He chooses this 
order .so as to work up to a climax of error and absurdity in 
heathen worship The direct nature worshii) of the Chaldeans 
is shown to be false because its objects are works ot the Creator, 
fashioned for the use of men They obey fixed laws and have no 
power over themselves The gods of Olympus arc challenged one 
by one, and shown to be cither vile or helpless, or both at once 
A heaven of quarrelling divinities cannot inspire a reasonable 
worship. These gods arc not c\en respei table, how can they be 
adorable? “The Egyptians have erred worse than all (he nations; 
for they were not content with the worships of the Chaldeans and 
Greeks, but introduced, moreover, as gods even brute beasts of 
the dry land .ind ot the waters, and plants and herbs . . 
Throughout (he whole of the argument there is strong common- 
.sense and a stern seventy unreli ved by conscious humour 
Aristeides i.s engaged in a re.d (ontest, he strikes hard blows, and 
gives no quarter. He cannot .see, as Justin and (dement see, a 
striving after truth, a leeling after God, in (he older religions, 
or even in the philosophies of Greet e He has no patience with 
attempts to find a deeper me.ming m the stories of the gods “Do 
they say that one nature umleihes these diverse forms? Then 
why does god hate god, or god kill god? Do they say th.at the 
histories are mythical? Then the gods themselves are myths, and 
nothing more ” 

The Jews are briefly treated After a reference to their descent 
from Abraham and their sojourn in Egypt. Aristeides praises them 
for their worship of the one (iod, the Almighty Creator, but 
blames them as w’orshiiiping angels, and observing “sabbaths and 
new moons, and the unleavened bread, and the great fast, and 
circuim ision, and cleanness of meats" He then proceeds to the 
description of (he ('hristians. He begins wiih a statement which, 
when purged of glosses by a (omparison of the three forms in 
whiih it survives, reads thus. "Now the Christians reckon their 
race from the Lord Jesus Christ, and He is confessed to be the 
Son of God Most High. Having by the Holy Spirit come down 
from heaven, and h.iv'ing been born of a Hebrew virgin. He took 
flesh and apiie.ired unto men, to tall them back from their error 
of m.my gods, and having completed His w'onderful dispensation, 
He vv.is pieneil by the Jews, and alter three days He revived and 
went up to He.iven And the glory of His coming thou canst 
learn, () king, from that which is called among them the evangelic 
scriiiture, if thou wilt read it He had 12 disciples, who after His 
asttmt into ho.ivcn went forth into (he provinces of the world and 
taught His greatness; whence they who at this day believe their 
preaching are called Christians" This passage contains striking 
correspondences with the second section of the Apostles’ Creed 
The attribution of the (Tucifixion to the Jews appears in several 
2nd century documents; Justin actually uses the w'ords "He was 
pierced by you” m his dialogue with Trypho the Jew 

“'I’he.sc arc they," he proceeds, “who beyond all the nations of 
the earth have found the truth: for they know God as Creator 
and Maker of all things, and they worship no other god beside 
Him; for they have His commandments graven on their hearts, 
and these they keep in expectation of the world to come. . . . 
Whatsoever they would not should be done unto them, they do 
not to another ... He that hath supplieth him that hath not 
without grudging* if they see a stranger they bring him under 
their roof, and rejoice over him, as over a brother indeed, for 
they call not one another Ivrcthrcn after the fle.sh, but after the 


.spirit. They are ready for Christ s sake to give up their own livc'., 
for His commandments they securely keep, living holily and 
righteously, according as the Lord their God hath commanded 
them, giving thanks to Him at all hours, over ail their food and 
drink, and the rest of their good things ” 

The style of the Apology is exceedingly simple. It is curiously 
misdescribed by Jerome, who never can have seen it, as “Apolo- 
geticum pro Christianis conte.xtum philosophorum scntentiis.” Its 
merits are its recognition of the helplessness of the old heatheni.sm 
to satisfy human a.spiration after the divine, and the impressive 
simplicity with which it presents the unfailing argument ot the 
lives of Christians' 

See The Apolony of Aristides. Syriac text and translation (J. R 
Harris), with an appendix containing the Greek text, and 

Studies, 1. I (i8gi) Theie is an English tr. by Walford, 1909. 

ARISTIDES, QUINTILIANUS, the author of a treatise 
on music, who lived probably in the 3rd century a d According to 
Meibomius, in whose collection (Anttq. Mustcae Auc. Seplem, 
1652) this work is printed, it contains everything on music that is 
to be found in antiquity ( 5 £’e Pauly-Wissowa, Realcncyk, ii 894 ) 

ARISTIPPUS (.f 4i^-3Sb Bc), Greek philosopher, the 
founder of the ('yrcnaic school At an early age he tame from 
Cyrene to Athens, and he became the pupil of Socrates After 
travelling through a number of Grecian cities, he founded his 
school at Gyrene (vee GYRLWirs) Starting from the tw*o 
Socratic principles of virtue and happiness, he emphasized the 
second, and made pleasure the criterion of life That he held to 
be good which gives the maximum of pleasure. In pursuance of 
this he indulged in all forms of external luxury The five letters 
.attributed to him arc spurious His daughter Arete, and her son 
Aristippus ( firjTpoBidaKTOi , “pupil of his mother"), carried on the 
school alter his death. He comes very near to modern empiricism 
and espet Lilly to the modern Hedonist school 

See Aboiw'Cg’s Grundrhi der Gc<fchkhle der Philosophie, vol i , See. 
turn 38 and Bibhogoiphy (1915) 

ARISTO, of Pella, a Jewish Christian writer of the middle 
of the 2nd century, who like Hegesippus (q v ) represents a 
school of thought more liberal than that of the F^h.irisaic and 
Essenc Ebionites He is cited by Eusebius (///a/ Red iv 6, 0 
for a decree of Hadrian respecting the Jews, but is best known 
as the writer of a Diahf’ur on the witness of prophecy to Jesus 
Christ, w*hich was defended by Origen against the reproaches of 
Celsus 

The literature is cited m G Kriiger’s Early Chrhtian Literature, 
pp. 104 .seq. 

ARISTO or ARISTON, of Chios (c. 250 uc ), a Stoic phi- 
losopher and pupil of Zeno, though he approximated more closely 
to the Cynic school He considered only ethics worthy of study 
and in that only general and theoretical questions He rejected 
Zeno’s doctrine of desirable things, mtermi'diate between virtue 
and vice There is only one virtue — an intelligent, healthy state 
of mind (/lygrw) Aristo is frequently confounded with Ariston 
of lulis, who became .scholarch of the Peripatetics about 230 b c. 
See Stoics. 

ARISTOBULUS, of Cassandreia, Greek historian, accom- 
panied Alexander the Great on his campaigns, of which he wrote 
an account, mainly geographical and ethnological Ilis work was 
largely used by Arrian 

Bibliography. — Mueller, Historic or um Graecorum Fragmenta; 
Sihoene, De Rerum Alexandrt Magni Script oribus (1870). 

ARISTOBULUS, of Pancas {c ifto bc ), a Jewish philos- 
opher of the Peripatetic school. Gercke places him in the lime 
of Ptolemy X. Philometor (end of and century), Anatolius in 
that of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus ; but the middle of the 2nd cen- 
tury is more probable He was among the earliest of the Jewish- 
Alcxandrian philosophers whose aim was to reconcile Greek phil- 
osophical conceptions with the Jewish religion. A few fragments 
of his work, apparently entitled Commentaries on the Writings of 
Moses, are quoted by Clement, Eusebius and other theological 
writers. He tried to prove that early Greek philosophers had bor- 
rowed from Scripture, but the passages quoted were obvious 
forgeries. 
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BiBLioGRAPtiy — See E. Schiirer, History of the People (Kng. 

trans., iSqo-qi), n. 237 seq ; article Alexandrian School- Philosophy, 
and s.v. “Aristobulus” in Jeioish Encyclopedia (Paul Wendknd). 

ARISTOCRACY, a form of government variously defined 
at different times and by different authorities (Gr apiaros, 
“best”; Kp&To^j “power"). In Greek political philosophy, aris- 
tocracy is the government of those who most nearly attain to 
the ideal of human perfection. Aristocracy is thus the govern- 
ment by those who are superior both morally and intellectually, 
and, therefore, govern directly in the interests of the governed, 
as a good doctor works for the good of his patient. Aristotle 
classified good governments under three heads — monarchy, aris- 
tocracy and commonwealth (voXiTtia), to which he opposed the 
three perverted forms — tyranny or absolutism, oligarchy and 
democracy or mob-rule. The distinction between aristocracy and 
oligarchy, which are both necessarily the rule of the few, is lh.it 
whereas the few aptaroL will govern unselfishly, the oligarchs, 
being the few wealthy (“plutocracy” in modern terminology), 
will allow their personal interests to predominate. 

Historically, aristocracy develops from primitive monarchy by 
the gradual progre.s.sivc limitation of the regal authority. This 
])roicss is effected primarily by the nobles who h.ave hitherto 
formed the council of the king (for an c.xcellent e.xanipk m 
Athenian politics, see Ahchon), whose triple prerogative — re- 
ligious, mihtaiy and judicial — is vested, e g , in a magistracy of 
three These are either members of the royal house or the he.ids 
of noble families, and are elected for life or periodically by their 
peers, i e., by the old royal council (cf. the Areofxigus at Athens, 
the Senate at Rome [qqv ]), now the sovereign power. From 
the earliest time, aristocracy became synonymous wath oligarchy 
and the opposite of democracy 

The aristocracy of which we know most in ancient Greece 
was that of Athens prior to the reforms of Cleisthenes (qv), 
but all the Greek city-states passed through a period of aristo- 
cratic or oligarchic government. Rome, between the regal and the 
imperial periods, was always more or less under the aristocratic 
government of the senate, in spite of the gradual growth of 
democratic institutions (the Lat optimates is the equivalent of 
EpicTToi) The relations existing between his slaves and the ftpurrot 
set up a philo.sophic doctrine, held eNen by Aristotle, that there 
were peoples who were inferior by nature (<j)V<TH SoDXoi) and 
adapted to submis.sion ; such people had no “virtue" in the 
technical civic sense, and were properly occupied in performing 
(he meni.al functions of society, under the control of the fipto-rot 
Thus, combined with the criteria of descent, civic st.itus and the 
ownership of the land, there was the further idc-a of intellectual 
and social superiority These qualifications were naturally, in 
course of time, shared by an increasingly large number of the 
lower class who broke dowm the barriers of wealth and education. 
From this stage the transition is easy to the aristocracy of wealth, 
such as w-e find at Carthage and later at Venice, in periods when 
the importance of commerce was paramount and mercantile pur- 
suits had cast off the stigma of inferiority (in Gr. fiapavaia) 

At the present day the sovereign power of a state no longer 
resides in an aristocracy, and the word has acquired a social 
rather than a political .sense, being practically equivalent to 
“nobility.” 

ARISTODEMUS (8th century b c ), semi-legendary ruler 
of Messenia in the time of the first Messenian war. In the T3th 
year of the war, the Messenian king died childless, and Aristo- 
demus was chosen as his successor. As a ruler he was mild and 
conciliatory. He was victorious in the pitched battle fought at 
the foot of Ithome in the fifth year of his reign, when the Messe- 
nians, reinforced by the entire Arcadian levy and picked contin- 
gents from Argos and Sicyon, defeated the combined Spartan and 
Corinthian forces. Shortly afterwards, however, led by unfavour- 
able omens to despair of final success, he killed himself. Aristo- 
demus may fairly be regarded as a historical character His reign 
is dated 731-724 bc. by Pausanias, and this may be taken as 
approximately correct, though Duncker (History of Greece, Eng 
trans , ii p. 6 q) inclines to place it eight years later 

Pausanias iv. 9-1J is practically our only authority. He followed as 
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his chief source the pioso history of Mncoh of Pneno, an untrust- 
worthy writer, probably ot the 2nd (cntury bc ; hence, a good deal 
of his story must be regarded as fanciful, though we cannot distinguish 
accurately between the tiuc and the fictitious 

ARISTOGEITON: sec H\rm()1)Uis. 

ARISTOLOCHIA, a genus of shrubs or herbs ot the family 
Aristolochiaceae, often with climbing stems, found chiefly m the 
tropics. The flower forms a tube inflated at the base. The name 
(Gr. apioTos, best; \oxeia., child-birth) alludes to its repute in 
aiding parturition. The birthwoit (. 1 . C 7 » matilis ) is a central and 
.south European six-cies, found .sometimes in England, a{)[)aren(l> 
w'lld. on ruins and similar places, but not native. In the United 
Slates it has become nalurali/a-d along roadsides and m thickets 
from New York to Maryland. The DuUhman's pipe or pq^e vine 
(J. macrophylla) , native to rich woods in the eastern United 
States from Penn.sylvania to Minnesota and south to Georgia and 
Kansas, is a vigorous climber widely planted in Europe and the 
United Slates as a porch-vine. The flower is of an odtl shape and 
bent like a pipe. Some 10 other species are native to the United 
States. Among the best known of these are the \'irgini.i snake- 
root (. 1 . Serpent aria'), called also sangree-root and serix:niar>. 
found in dry woods from Connecticut to Michigan and southward 
to Florida and l.,ouisiana, and valued medicin.illy for its aiomatic- 
stimulant root; the woolly pipe vine (.1. tomentosa'), native to 
woods from North Carolina to Missouri and southward, and the 
western Dutchman’s pipe (. 1 . calif onuca), native to California 
Among the v.irious species grown in greenhouses are the remark- 
able pelican-flower (. 1 . gramliflora), a native of tropical America, 
some varieties of which bear immense flowers often 20 in. across 
with a tail-like appendage 3 ft. or more long; and the showy tal- 
ico-flow’cr (.1. clegans), native to Bra/.il, a graceful, free-blooming 
(limber with solit.iry flowers having a yellow-green tube C. in 
long and a purple and while blotched limb 3 m. aiross 

ARISTOMENES of Andania, the semi-legendary hero of the 
second Messenian w.ir He was a member of the Aepytid family, 
the son of Nicomedes (or, according to another version, of 
Pyrrhus) and Nuoteleia, and took a prominent pari in stirring up 
the revolt against Sparta and securing the co-operation of Argos 
and Arcadia. Under his leadership the Messenians won a victory 
at “the Boar’s Barrow,” but in the following year were defeated 
and had to retire to the mountain stronghold of Eira. When this 
was betrayed to the Spartans (bo8 b c' according to Pausanias) 
Aristomenes look refuge in Arcadia. Thence he went to Rhodes, 
where he died. Though there seems to be 110 conclusive reason for 
doubting the existence of Aristomenes, his history, as related by 
Pausanias, following mainly the Messetnaea of the Cretan epic 
poet Rhianus (about 2^0 iic' ), is evidently largely interwoven 
with fictions. These probably aro.se after the foundation of Mes- 
senc in 30g bc. Aristomenes’ statue was set up in the stadium 
there: his bones were fetched from Rhodes and placed in a tomb 
surmounted by a column (Paus. iv. 32 3, 6) ; and more than five 
centuries later we still find heroic honours paid to him, and his 
exploits a popular subject of song (ibid iv 14, 7; 16, 0) 

BiuLioGRAniY — For further details see Pausanias iv ; Polvaenus li. 
31, G Grote, History of Greece, pt 11 chap vii , M. Dunckc-r, History 
of Greece, Emu. trans , book iv. chap, vm.; A. Holm, History of Greece, 
Eng. trans , vol. 1. chap. xvi. 

ARISTONICUS of Alexandria, Greek gramm.irian, lived 
during the rc'igns of Augustus and Tiberius. His chief work was 
TTepi 'ffhqptiiap 'Ofifipov, in which he gave an account of the 
“critical marks” inserted by Aristarchus in his recension of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. Important fragments are preserved in the 
scholia of the Venetian Codex A of the Iliad 

Fricdlander, Aristonici \Upl ’IX«A5o5 reliquiae (1853); Car- 

nuth, Aristonici Ucpl Xripeluv 'OSvaotlas reliquiae (1869). 

ARISTOPHANES (c 44S-385 b c *), the great comic dram- 
atist and poet of Athens His birth-year is uncertain. He is 
known to have been about the same age as Eupolis, and is 
said to have been “almost a boy” when his first comedy (The 
Banqueters) was brought out in 427 nc His father Philippuii 

•The dates in the text, as given by Jebb, are retained According to 
R G Kent (Classical Reviexc, .\piil hjos, .^prll loo'i), .\iist()phatus 
was born in 455, and dit-d m 375 uc'. 
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was a landowner in Aegin.i Aristophanes was an Athenian citwen 
of the tribe Pandionis, and the deme Cydathene The stones 
which made him a native of Camirus in Rhodes, or of the Egyp- 
tian Naucratis, had probably no other foundation than an in- 
dictment for usurpation of civic rights (^e»/tas Tpa^i;) which 
appears to have been more than once laid against him by Cleon. 

The Old Comedy which lasted r 470-100 n (' was possililc only 
for a thorough democracy. Its essence was a satirical censorship, 
unsparing in personalities, of public and of private life, of every- 
thing which had an interest for the city or whiih could amuse 
the citizens At Athens the poet of the Old ('oniedy had an in- 
fluence analogous, perhaps, rathcT to that of the journalist than 
to that of the modern dramatist But the established type of 
Dionysiac comedy gave him an instrument such as no public 
satirist has ever wielded The wildest flights of extravagance were 
permitted to him Nothing bound him to a dangerous emphasis 
or a wearisome insistence He could deal the keenest thrust, or 
make the most earnest appeal, and at the next moment xary the 
serious strain by buricsejue He had, in short, an incomparable 
.scope for trenchant satire directed by sure tact 

Aristophanes is for us the represent alive of the Old Comedy 
But his genius, while it includes, also transcends the genius of 
the Old Comedy He can denounce the frauds of a Cleon, he can 
vindicate the duty of Athens to herself and to her allies, with 
a .stinging scorn and a force of patriotic indignation which makes 
the poet almost forgotten in the citizen He can banter Euripides 
with an ingenuity of light mockery which makes it seem for the 
time as if the leading Anstophanic trait was the art of seeing 
all things from their prosaic side Yet his truest and highest 
laculty is revealed by those wonderful bits of lyric writing in 
which he soars above cvorvthiiig that can move laughter or tears, 
and makes the clear air thrill with the notes of a song as free, 
as mu.sital and as w'llcl as that of the nightingale invoked by his 
own chorus in The Birds The speech of Dikaios Logos in The 
Clouds, the praises of country life in The Peace, the serenade in 
The Ecch'siazusac, the songs of the Sjiaitan and Athenian maidens 
in the Lysistrata, above all, perh.ips, the chorus 111 The Fro^s, 
the beautiful chant of the Initiated — these pas.sages, and such as 
these, are the true glories of Aristophanes 
Fifty-four‘ comedies were ascrilied to Aristophanes Forty- 
three of these arc allowed as genuine by Bergk Eleven only are 
extant. These 11 form a lunning commentary oii the outer and 
inner life of Athens during 36 years The> may be ranged under 
three periods The fir.st, extending to .j’O bc\ includes those 
plays in which Aristophanes used an absolutely unrestrained free- 
dom of political satire The second ends with the >ear 405 bc. 
Its iirocluclions arc distinguished from those of the earlier time 
l)y a certain degree of reticence and caution The third period, 
down to 38S B c’ , comprises two plays in which the transition to 
the chaiacter of the Middle Comedy is well marked, not merely 
by disuse of the paraba.sis, but by general self-restraint 

I First Period — (i) 4:15 bc The Aihanmns — Since the 
defeat in Boeotia the peace party at Athens had gained ground, 
and in this play Aristophanes sought to strengthen their hands 
Dicaeopolis, an honest countryman, is determined to make iieace 
with Sjiarta on his own account, not deterred by the angiy men 
ot Acharnae, who crave v-cngeance for the devastation of their 
vineyards He sends to Sparta for samples of pc\ue, and he is 
so much pleased with the flavour of the Thirty Years’ sample 
that he at once concludes a treaty for himself and his family. 
All the blessings of life descend upon him, w'hilc Lamachus, the 
leader of the war party, is smarting from cold, snow and wounds 
(a) 424 BC' The Knights. — ^Thrce years before, in his Baby- 
lonians, Aristophanes had assailed Cleon as the typical demagogue 
In this play he continues the attack. The Demos, or State, is 
represented by an old man who has put himself and his household 
into the hancis of a rascally Paphlagonian steward. Nicias and 
Demosthenes, slaves, of Demos, contrive that the Paphlagonian 
shall be supplanted in their master’s fav'our by a sausage seller. 
No sooner has Demos been thus rescued than his youthfulncss 
and his good sense return together. 
iQr “44” (reading n 6 ' for in Suidas). 


4^.? BC The Clouds (the first edition; a second edition 
was brought out in 422 bc ) —This play would be correctly de- 
scribed as an attack on the new spirit of intellectual inquiry 
and culture rather than on a school or class. Two classes of think- 
ers, or teachers, are, however, specially satirized under the general 
name of “Sophist” (v. 331) — i The Physical Philosophers — 
indicated by allusions to the doctrines of Anaxagoras, Heracleitus 
and Diogenes of Apollonia 2 The professed teachers of rhetoric, 
belles let t res, etc , such as Protagoras and Prodicus. Socrates 
is taken as the type of the entire tendency. A youth named 
Pheidippides (obviously meant for Alcibiadcs) is sent by his 
father to Socrates to be cured of his dissolute propensities. Under 
the discipline of Socrates the youth becomes accomplished in 
dishonesty and impiety. The conclusion of the play shows the 
indignant father preparing to burn up the philosopher and his 
hall of contemplation. 

(4) 422 BC’ The Wasps — ^This comedy, which suggested Les 
Plaideurs to Racine, is a satire on the Athenian love of litigation. 
The strength of demagogy, while it lay chiefly in the ecclesia, lay 
partly also m the paicl dicastenes From this point of view The 

may bc regarded as supplementing 'The Knights. Philoc- 
Icon (admirer of Cleon), an old man, has a passion for lawsuits 
— passion to which his son, Bdelyclcon (detester of Cleon) 
fails to check, until he hits ui)on the device of turning the house 
into a law-court, and iiaying his father for absence from the 
public suits. The house-dog steals a Sicilian cheese; the old 
man is enabled to gratify his taste by trying the case, and, by 
an oversight, acquits the defendant In the second half of the 
play a change comes over the dream of Fhilocleon; from litigation 
he turns to literature and music, and is congratulated by the 
chorus on his happy conversion 

(5) 421 B('' The Peace — In its advocacy of peace with 
Sparta, this play, acted at the Great Dioiiy<;ia shortly before the 
conclusion of the treaty, continues the purpose of The Acharnians. 
Trygacus, a distrcssccl Athenian, .soars to the sky on a beetle’s 
back. There he finds the gods engaged m pounding the Greek 
States in a mortar In order to stop this, he trees the goddess 
Peace fiom a well in which she is imprisoned The pestle and 
mortar arc laid aside by the gods, and Tiygaeus marries one of 
the handmaids of Peace 

II Second Ft nod — (6) 414 B c. The Birds — Peisthetaerus, 
an enterprising Athcni.in, and his friend Euelpides persuade the 
birds to build a city — “Cloud-Cuckoo-borough" — in mid-air, so 
as to cut off the gods from men The plan succeeds, the gods 
send envoys to treat with the birds; and Peisthetaerus marries 
Ba.sileia, daughter of Zeus Some have found in The Birds a com- 
plete historical alli'gory of the Suilian expedition; others a general 
satire on the prevalence at Athens of headstrong caprice over 
law and order; others, merely an aspiration towards a new and 
purified Athens — dream to which the poet had turned from his 
hope for a revival ot the Athens of the past In another view, the 
piece is mainly a protest against the religious fanaticism which 
the incident of the llcrmac had called forth 

(7 1 411 B.c. The Lysistrata. — This play was brought out dur- 
ing the earlier stagcs.of those intrigues which led to the revolution 
of the Four Hundred. It appeared shortly before Peisander had 
arrived in Athens from the camp at Samos for the purpose of 
organizing the oligarchic policy. The Lysistrata expresses the 
popular desire for peace at any cost. As the men can do nothing, 
the women take the question into their ow'n hands, occupy the 
citadel, and bring the citizens to surrender 

(8) 411 BC. The Thesmophoriaziisae (prii'stcsses of Demcter). 
— ^This came out three months later than the Lysistrata, during 
the reign of terror established by the oligarchic conspirators, but 
before their blow had been .struck. The political meaning of the 
play lies in the absence of political allusion. Fear silences even 
comedy Only women and Euripides are satirized. Euripides 
IS accused and condemned at the female festival of the Thesmo- 
phoria 

(q) 405 BC The Frogs — ^This piece was brought out just 
when Athens had made her last effort in the Peloponnesian War, 

‘ 5 ee E Curtius, Htsl. of Greece, lii. (Eng. trans., p, 275). 
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eight months before the battle of Aegospotami and about 15 
months before the taking of Athens by Lysander It may be 
considered as an attempt to distract men’s minds from public 
affairs. It is a literary criticism Aeschylus and Euripides were 
both lately dead Athens is beggared of poets; and Dionysus goes 
down to Hades to bring back a poet Aeschylus and Euripides 
contend in the under-world for the throne of tragedy, and the 
victory is at last awarded to Aeschylus. 

Ill Third Ft nod — (.10) 393 Bc‘ The Eedesiazusae (women 
in parliament ) — The women, disguised as men, steal into the 
ccclesia, and succeed in decreeing a new constitution. At this 
time the demagtigue Agyrrhius led the assembly, and the play 
is, in fact, a satire on the general demorahzation of public life 

(11) nc The Pint us (Wealth) — ^The first edition of the 
jday had appeared m 408 nc, being a symbolical representation 
of the fact that the victories won by Alcibiades in the Hellespont 
had brought back the god of wealth to the treasure-chamber of 
the Parthenon In its extant form the Plutiis is simply a moral 
allegory Chremylus, a worthy but poor man, falls in with a 
blind and aged wanderer, who proves to be the god of wealth 
Asclcpios restores eye.sight to Plutus; whereupon all the just 
are made rich and all the unjust aie reduced to poverty 

Among the lost plays, the following are the chief of which 
an> thing is known 

1 The Banqueters (AatraXecs), 4^7 bc — ^A satire on young 
Athens A father has two sons, one is brought up in the good 
old sihool, another m the tricky subtleties of the new; and the 
contiast of the results is the chief theme. 

2 7 'he Babvlomans, 4:10 nc — tnder this name the subject- 
allies of Athens are represented as “Babylonians” — ^Iwrban.in 
slaves, employed to grind m the mill The opiiression of the 
allies by the demagogues — a topic often touched elsewhere — w-as, 
then, the mam subject of the piece, m which Aristophanes is said 
to have attacked especially the system of appointing to offices 
by lot The comedy is memorable as opening that Aristophanic 
war upon Cleon which was continued m 'The Knights and The 
Wasp^ 

The Merchantmen, The Farmers, The Preliminary Contest 
(Proagon) and possibly the Old Age {Get as), belonged to the 
First Period The Geras is assigned by Suvern to 422 b.c, and 
is supposed to have been a picture of dotage similar to that in 
the Knights A comedy called The Island is conjectured to have 
dealt with the suffciings imposed by the war on the insular 
tributaries The Triphaies was probably a satire on Alcibiades, 
The Storks, on the tragic poet Patrocles. 

In the Aeolosicon — produced by his son Araros in 387 bc. — 
Aristophanes probably parodied the Aeolus of Euripides. The 
Cocaltis IS thought to have been a pc*rody of the legencl, according 
to which a Sicilian king of that name slew Minos. 

A sympathetic reader of Aristophanes can hardly fail to per- 
ceive that, while his political and intellectual tendencies are well 
marked, his opinions, in so far as they colour his comedies, are 
too indefinite to reward, or indeed to tolerate, analysis. Aristoph- 
anes was a natural conservative His ideal was the Athens of 
the Persian wars. He disapproved the policy which had made 
Athenian empire irksome to the allies and formidable to Greece; 
he detested the vulgarity and the violence of mob-rule; he clave 
to the old worship of the gods; he regarded the new ideas of 
education as a tissue of imposture and impiety. How far he was 
from a clear view of the intellectual revolution which was going 
forward, appears from The Clouds, m which thinkers and literary 
workers who had absolutely nothing in common are treated with 
sweeping ridicule as prophets of a common heresy. Aristophanes 
is one of the men for whom opinion is mainly a matter of feeling, 
not of reason He had a warm love for the traditional glories of 
Athens ; a horror of what was ugly or ignoble ; a keen perception 
of the absurd. The broad preferences and dislikes thus generated 
were enough not only to point the moral of comedy but to make 
him, in many cases, a really useful censor for the city The service 
which he could render in this way was, however, only negative. 
He could hardly be, in any positive sense, a political or a moral 

^The date is uncertain ; others give 392 and 389. 
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teacher for Athens His rooted antipathy to intellectual progrc.ss 
must lower his intellectual rank Hut as a mocker — to use the 
word which seems most closely to describe him on this side — he is 
incomparable for the union of subtlety with not of the comic 
imagination As a poet, he is immortal And, among Athenian 
poets, he has it for his distinctive characteristic that he is in- 
spired less by that Greek genius which never allo\\s taiuy to 
escape from the control of defining, though spiritualizing, leason, 
than by such ethereal rapture uf the unfettered fancy as lifts 
Shakespeare or Shelley abo\e it — 

Pouring his full heart 
In profu'^e strains oi unpremeditated art 
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ARISTOPHANES, of Byzantium, Greek critic and giam- 
rnarian, was born about 257 nc Early in life he n-moved 
lo Alexandria, where he studied undcT Zcnodolus and Cal- 
limachus At the age of 60 he was aiipomted chief librarian of 
the mu.se iim He dic'd about 185-180 nc' Aristophanes produced 
a te.xt of Homer v/hich was an improvement on that of Zenod- 
otus He also edited Hesiod, Alcaeus, Anacreon, Pindar and 
the grcMt dramatists, arranged Plato’s dialogues in trilogies 
His arguments to the plays of Aristophanes and the tragedians 
are in grc*at part preserved. His works on Athenian courtesans, 
masks and proverbs were the result of his study of Attic 
comedy. He further commented on the Pmnkes (“tablets”) of 
Callimachus, a sort of history of Greek literature As a Icxi- 
cognijiher, Aristophanes compiled collections of foreign and 
unusual w'ords and expressions, and special lists (w'ords denot- 
ing relationship, modes of address) As a grammarian, he 
founded a scientific school, and in his Analogy systematically 
explained the various forms He introduced critical signs — ex- 
cept the obelus; punctuation, prosodiacal, and accentual marks 
were probably already in use. The foundation of the so-callcd 
Alexandrian “canon” was also due to his impulse 

See A. Nauck, Aristophanis fiyzantti Grammattci Fragmcnta (1S48) ; 
Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship (3rd cd. 1921, vol. 1. ch vui ). 

ARISTOTELIANISM: see Aristotle. 

ARISTOTLE, philosopher, psychologist, logician, moralist, 
political thinker, biologist, the founder of literary criticism — was 
born at Stagira, a Greek colonial town on the north-wc'.^Lern shores 
of the Acgaean, in 384 b c. He was the son of Nicomachus, a 
doctor, belonging to the guild of the “sons of .Aesculapius,” who 
had acted as court physician to Amyntas 11 ., the father of Philip 
of Maccdon We may perhaps attribute to this fact the interest 
which he afterwards showed in physiological and zoological 
studies — though it must be admitted that these studies belong to 
his later years, and were perhaps due less to heredity than to that 
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general passion for detailed enquiry in every direction which 
marks the later stages of his development By race he was an 
Ionian Stagira had been largely colonized from the Ionic district 
of Chalcis in Euboea, his mother was a native of that district, 
and to it he naturally retired at the end of his life His Ionic 
blood has been called in evidence to explain his interest in (he 
facts of nature. It was the Ionian philosophers of Asia Minor 
who had first investigated “Nature”; and Aristotle, it has been 
said, “was from first to last an Ionian, an 
observer of the facts of nature, a man for 
whom no problem was too detailed (0 whet 
his curiosity.” But racial characteristics 
are at the best only dubious explanations; 
and the development of Aristotle’s thought 
would, perhaps, have equally led him to 
detailed scientific enquiry if he had been 
born an Athenian or a Theban 

Life of Aristotle. — The life of Aris- 
totle falls into three clearly marked 
periods There is the period of work m 
the philosophic .school of Plato, in the 
Academy at Athens, which covers the 20 
years from the age of 17 to that of 37 
(,^b7”347 tiod only comes to an end 

with the death of Plato There is the 
period of his Wander jahre — at Assus, in 
the south of the Troad, on the island of 

Lesbos opposite; and at the Macedonian Aristotle. thethinker. 
court in Pella, some 801T1 to the west of whose philosophy has 
Stagira — which covers the dozen years influenced the world 
Irom the age of 37 to that of 49 (347-335 2.000 years 

lu’ ), and ends with the majority and accession of his pupil 
Alexander I'lnalh, there is a second period of work in Athens — 
a period of work on his own account as the head of the Peripatetic 
school in the Lyceum — which covers, roughly, another dozen years 
of his life, from the age of 49 to that of 62 (335-322 bc), and 
ends with his retirement to Chalcis and his death These jieriodb 
arc not only stages in the external course of a life They are also 
— it has been tontended by Prof. Jaeger in his work on Aristotle — 
stages in the internal development of a body of thought The 
Aristotle of the first period differs from the Aristotle of (he la<?t , 
and It is thus of the first importance to follow the stages of his 
life in order to understand (he stages, and the progress, of the 
development of his thought 

I It must have been the greatest and the profounde.st of fac- 
tors 111 the life of Aristotle that he worked for 20 years by the side 
ol Pl.iio He tame as a disciple — a young disciple of 17 — to sit 
.it the feet of a master who had attained the age of 61 ; but in 
(he couise of years he must have become a fellow-worker in the 
studies of the Academy. The Plato of those years — the grey- 
haired Plato m the ev^ening of a life which reached the age of 81 — 
was no longer the Plato of the Republic, but he was .still, and 
more than ever, the beloved master of a body of “friends” en- 
gaged together in the pursuit of truth and goodness His school 
was now in the stage which is marked by the Thcaetetiis, the 
PoUticus, and the other dialogues of this period, it had left the 
Soiratic stage, and was occupied with the problems of “ideas” 
and with the division of “ideas,” down and down, until (he indivis- 
ible ( or, as we say, the individual, by which Plato meant the infima 
.species) was eventually reached. Here was the germ from which 
grew .Aristotle's logic, and from which, again, his metaphysics took 
Its beginning But the Academy was also engaged in some measure 
of concrete and sc ientific s( udy Mathematics and astronomy were 
especially culti\ ated . the Laws of Plato, the work of his old age, 
presupposes a body of research in legal and constitutional ques- 
tions; and the study of medicine seems also to have been in some 
measure pursued. We may guess that Aristotle took his part in 
these various studies. His sketch of an ideal State in the last two 
books of the Polities, which may be early, shows a close relation 
to Plato’s Laws He hardly shared, indeed, in Plato’s passion for 
mathematics, and he w’as perhaps always more interested than 
Plato in biological study Some .scholar.s have drawn a di.stinction 


between Plato the mathematician and Aristotle the biologist. 
There is a truth in the distinction Plato's interest in “ideas” 
found a natural basis in geometrical forms and the abstract rules 
of numbers Aristotle's interest in the classification of genera and 
species led him naturally towards the world of organic nature: 
and the emphasis which he came to lay more and more on devel- 
opment iykveais) accentuated that tendency. Yet it may be con- 
tended that the mathematical knowledge of Plato went little 
deeper than that of Aristotle; and on the other hand it is easy to 
exaggerate the importance of the biological element in Aristotle’s 
general system of thought {See W I) Ross, introduction to 
Selections from Aristotle ) What seems to be certain is that there 
is no proof of any serious division of opinion between Aristotle 
and Plato during the 20 years of their intercourse Aristotle re- 
mained one of the circle of “friends” in the Academy throughout 
that period, he joined in its rcsearche.5 and possibly its teaching’; 
and the dialogues which he wrote during those years — dialogues 
now lost, but celebrated in antiquity alike for their style and 
their content — were largely modelled on the style of the later 
series of Platonic dialogues which begins with the Theactetus We 
may admit, indeed, that in his later dialogues, and particularly 
in th.it entitled De Philosophia, he diverged from the Platonic 
doctrine of “ideas” as “separable’’ from and existing “beyond” 
individual things, but there is no reason for thinking that this di- 
vergence ever approached (he nature of a sharp contention, or 
was anything more than a friendly difference of opinion The 
master and the pupil were undivided when Plato died in 347; and 
the noble words which Aristotle wrote, for an altar of friendship 
in memory of Plato, attest the depth of the pupil’s feeling even 
after the master’s death 

II On the death of Plato his nephew Speusippus succeeded him 
•IS (he head of (he Academy Aristotle and another of Plato's 
pupils, Xenocrates, (hereupon left Athens, perhaps believing, as 
Professor Jaeger has said, that Speusippus was the heir not of the 
spirit, but only of the offi< e of the mastei, and perhaps desiring 
to find a new' place for' the habitation of the spirit The place they 
those was Assus There were interesting re.isons for their choice 
Two old pupils of Plato, Erastus and Corisciis, had taken his 
teaching back to their native town of .Scep.sis, on the slopes of 
Mt Ida Here they had come in contact with Hermias, a eunuch, 
who had perhaps been a banker’s clerk, and had thriven sufii- 
(iently (0 buy mining property near Mt Ida and eventually to ac- 
quire the title of prince from the Persians and establish himself 
as “tyrant” in Atarneus, a town to (he south-east of Assus. The 
two Platonists and Hermias had studied together. Plato had 
written to them the sixth of his Epistles for their guidance; and 
Hermias, some time before the death of Plato, had given the town 
of Assus in gratitude to his two companions in study To Assus, 
m this conjuncture of affairs, Aristotle and his fellow-pupil came 
in order to join the Platonic circle; and here Aristotle set up a 
school in which he taught for the next three years Hermias was 
.among his pupils; and Theophrastus came from the neighbouring 
islands of Lesbos to join the company Two consequences fol- 
lowed In the first place, Hermias gave his adopted daughter and 
niece, Pythias, in marriage to Aristotle In the second place, per- 
haps on the suggestion of Theophrastus, Aristotle moved, about 
344 Rc . to the island of Lesbos; and here, in what Prof Went- 
worth Thompson has called a long honeymoon, he spent two 
years (344-342 bc) largely in the study of natural history, and 
especially in that of marine biology But politics, as they had 
been present in his thought , and probably his teaching, from his 
first coming to Assus and joining the company of Hermias (we 
may attribute the beginning of the Politics to this date), con- 
tinued to be present and pressing while he was at work in Lesbos 
Hermias seems to have been negotiating about this time with 
Philip of Macedon, who was already thinking of the crusade 
against Persia, and might naturally desire a point d’appui on the 
south of the Dardanelles in the territory of the “tyrant” of 
Atarneus. It may have been in this way. and in consequence of 
these negotiations, that Aristotle, the son-in-law of Hermias. was 

'Rhetoric was possitih the subject of his lectures, and wc may 
perhap.s date the beginning of the Rhetorte m this period. 
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invited by Philip to come to Pella and continue his teaching there 
for the benefit of the young Alexander. In 34 j he accepted the 
invitation; and the next seven years of his life (^42-335 uc) 
were spent in Macedonia He had scarcely settled in Pella when 
he heard the news that Hermias had been seized by the Persians, 
taken to Susa, tortured and crucified, with the final words on his 
lips, “Tell my friends and companions that I have done nothing 
unworthy of philosophy ” The news may have helped to inspire 
Aristotle (who wrote an ode celebrating Hermias, along with 
Achilles, as a follower of true valour) W'lth anti-Persian feeling, 
and may have led him to inspire his pupil all the more to follow 
the way of Achilles' and, as the champion and leader of a united 
Greece, to lay low the great king of the East Unfortunately, there 
is little evidence which bears on Aristotle’s work and teaching in 
Macedonia. Possibly he had a little circle of “friends” (including 
Theophrastus) with whom he continued his general studies and 
teaching W’e know that he formed a friendship with Antipater, 
and It IS this friendship which is one of the chief factors in the 
last phase of his life 

III Even before the death of Philip in 3^6 Alexander was more 
and more concerned in affairs, and Aristotle must have seen less 
and less of his jiupil. After the accession of Alexander there was 
nothing to keep him in Macedonia, and he naturally returned to 
Athens, the intellectual centre of Greece, consecrated for him by 
thc‘ memory of Plato, where he could hope to work quietly under 
the protection of Anlipater, now acting as regent in Macedonia 
and Greece after the departure, of Alexander on his ea.stern cam- 
paign His relations with Alexander were now practically at an 
end I'rue, his nephew Callisthenes accompanied Alexander to the 
East' true, he received scientific material from the scientific staff 
which accompanied the eastern expedition true, again, he wrote 
a treatise, “Alexander or on Colonics,” which seems to belong to 
the peiiod of Alexander's foundation of colonial cities in Egypt 
and Asia But Callisthenes was done to death by Alexander in 
327, and even before that time Alexander had already departed 
widely from Aristotle’s teaching, and had deserted anti-Persian 
feeling and notions of Greek supremacy for the plan of an empire 
resting on the equal and harmonious co-operation of Persians and 
Greeks. In any case the Aristotle of the last 13 years (335-322 
Bc ) is an Aristotle immersed in pure science and investigation 
Side by side with the Academy (now under Xenocrates, the fellow- 
pupil of Plato who had once followed him to Assus) he set up his 
own school in the Lyceum — a school which came to bc knowm as 
the Peripatetic, from the Trepiiraroj in its garden in which he 
walked and talked with his pupils The school was a definite or- 
ganization — a diaaos, somewhat like a college, which formed a so- 
ciety devoted to the cult of the Muses, and like a college it had 
Its regular dinners and even its plate It was furnished with maps 
and a library it had something of a staff, and Theophrastus was 
among its lecturers The great body of the extant Aristotelian 
treatises represents the lecture.s which Aristotle delivered in his 
school at Athens in the evening of his life — not that they were 
then all composed for the first time (on the contrary, many of 
them had grown during the years of wandering, and the extant 
forms still contain traces of earlier versions and earlier views), 
but that they were now reduced by Aristotle to the form in which 
we know them The range of studies was catholic and indeed uni- 
versal It is now that Aristotle departs from his master Plato — 
not so much in altering his theory of “ideas.” as in shifting the 
whole balance of his interest, and in turning from “the heavenly 
things that are the objects of the higher philosophy” to the de- 
tailed facts of historical and biological process He leaves 
<l)i\o(7o4>La, we may say, for laropia, in that wide sense of the 
word in which it means the sober registering of recorded fact; and 
here he shows hjmself more Baconian than the Bacon of the No- 
vum Organum. The work of his last years is an encyclopaedia — an 
encyclopaedia of unique value, in that it proceeds from a single 
mind informed by a single set of controlling ideas In the field of 
human hi.story he produced, on the one side lists of the victors in 
the Pythian and Olympic games, and a chronology of the Athenian 

'One of the first acts of Alexander, after crossing the Dardanelles, 
was to place a garland on the tomb of Achilles, 
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drama (which supplemented the Poetics), on the other, a reconl 
of 158 constitutions (\\hKh equally supplemented the Pohlus), 
an account of “the customs ot barbarians, ” and a treatise on 
“cases of constitutional law ” In the field of natural history the 
volume of his production was greater still It included the His- 
toria Animaliim, a record of biological facts, in which the ma- 
terial furnished by Alexander s expedition .seems to have been 
used (as it also seems to have been used m a treatise “on the 
rising of the Nile”), it included biologic.il treatises based on the.se 
facts; it included a body of treatises which inaugurated the study 
of psychology, and it has been suggested that it also included 
both a scheme for the history of the sciences (physics — including 
metaphysics — mathematics and medicine) and lese.irches in med- 
ical subjects such as anatomy and physiology Exa^it moniimen- 
tinn . . - situ pyramidum altius; and even if some of the steps 
of the monument are conjectural, we cannot but admire its 
height and its massive plan 

In 323, in the midst of all these activities, Aristotle received 
the news of the death of Alexander. Antipaler had been .sum- 
moned to the presence of Alexander and was absent from Greece; 
the nationalist party raised its head in Athens; and Aristotle fled 
to his mother’s home in Chalcis, on the island of Euboea, wheie 
he died in 322 at the age of 62 ' By his marriage with the daugh- 
ter of Hermias he had a daughter, also called Pythias; by a later 
union he had a son, called according to Greek custorti by the 
name of his grandfather Nicomachus His personality is hidden 
behind his woiks Tradition makes him speak with a lisp and pay 
attention to dress The busts, which seem to be authentic, show 
firm lips and intent eyes He W'as a man of affairs, versed in the 
ways of courts, and he had at its height the invincible and insati- 
able curiosity of the Greek mind But there was something more 
in him than the light of a pure intellect The study ot his life 
leaves the impression of generous humanity His will shows him 
concerned for every relative and dependant, and not least for the 
emancipation ol his slaves And there is a jihrase in an Aristotelian 
fragment, which may come from a letter of his later years, which 
cannot be forgotten “The more I find my.self by myself and 
alone, the more I h.ive become a lover of myth” “Myth” may 
have meant to Aristotle a little of what revelation has meant to 
millions in later centuries, and for all his scientific labours he 
may yet have fell at .the last — what indeed he suggests in pas- 
sages of his own treatises — that there was a supreme consolation 
in the life of contemplation which might lead, at its highest mo- 
ments, to visions of the Divine 

The Writings of Aristotle. — The writings of Aristotle fall 
into three main kinds There are literary essays intended for 
publication, such as the early dialogues (now lost except for 
Iragmcntsj ; there are the set works of his later years, such as the 
Comtitiitiop of Athens (one of the 158 Comtitutions which was 
rediscovered over 30 years ago) ; and above all there are what we 
may call treatises, intended for use in lectures or for the reading 
of the students of the Lyceum, of which we possess a large variety 

(1 ) The dialogues, written with a conscious art and a definite 
pursuit of style, were modelled on those of I’lato, but they are 
said by ancient writers to have differed from Plato’s dialogues in 
rejiresenting different persons as stating at length their different 
views on the subject treated They were famed for their lucidity 
and the easy flow of their style, they belong to the period of 
Aristotle’s discipleship in the Academy (367-347 b c ) , almost to 
the very last they followed the doctrine of Plato, and their 

'An archaeological discovery, which may bear on Aristotle, was 
made about 1890. Near Eretria, in Euboea, m an ancient cemetery 
m which non-residents as well as residents had been buried, there 
was exhumed from a rich tomb w'ith marble foundations a number 
of objects— seven gold diadems, two styluses, a pen, a signet ring and 
a terra cotta statuette of a man in an attitude like that which 
Chnstodorus (Antk. Pal, n) ascribes to a statue of Aristotle On a 
sepulchral stone in the grave was found the inscription, in lettering 
of the early 3rd century bc, [BjtoT-^ {A]pi<r 70 TtXov The grave ma> 
have been connected with the family of Aristotle (though Chalcis 
is over a dozen miles away from Eretria) , the styluses, pen 
and statuette may, in that case, bc connected with Aristotle himseli , 
and a skull which was also discovered may have been his (See 
C.I G., vol xii , fasc ix under Eretria, where references are given 
to the literature on the subject ) 
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clear and stirring account of Platonic doctrine exercised a large 
inlluence in antiquity down to the days of St Augustine The tw'O 
most famous and considerable of these dialogues were the Protrc’P- 
ticui, an exhortation to the philosophic life, which was a model for 
Cicero’s llortensius and was partly incorporated by lamblichus 
(as Prof Ilywater first recognized in i86<j) in a philosO{)hic text- 
book lor beginners, also called the Prutrvplicus, and the Dc Phi- 
osophia, perhaps the latest of all the dialogues, in which, as we 
have already seen, Aristotle first showed signs of a movc'ment 
away from Plato’s theory of “ideas” (leneially, however, the 
dialogues of Aristotle were purely Platonic in the range and the 
substance of their thought, and se\eral of them, such as the 
Pohtiius and the Sophistvs, bear the same name and perhaps 
handled the same theme as Platonic dialogue's If only we could 
recover the lost dialogue “On Justice,” which apjx^ars from its 
title to correspond to Plato's Ropublit (lor the Hrpuhlic, too, 
tre.its of justice, and indeed its alternative title is “On Justice”), 
It would be profoundly interesting to compare Aristotle’s views in 
this dialogue both with those of his master and with his own 
latei views on the doc I lines of the Republic as they are expressed 
in the second book of tin* Politics 

(j) Midway between the dialogues and the treatises of Aris- 
totle come a number of worPs which, like the dialogues, were set 
compositions in literary torrn intended lor jiublication, but which, 
like the treatises, were mainly of the nature of scientific compila- 
tions. Apart Irom an essay O/i Momnhy, which may belong to 
the time of his resideme ai Pella, these w'orks belong to the third 
and last period ol hi.s lilt*, during whn h he was occupied in investi- 
gation and tcMchmg m the Lyceum They include the Alexander, 
or on Colonies; the accounts of 15S Constitutions; the compila- 
tions of ‘V//C Customs of Uarhanans” ,'ind of *‘Cases of Constitu- 
tional Law” ; thc' chionological tables of victors in the Pythian 
and Olympic g.imes, and a list of the successful dramas produced 
at the festiv.ils of Dionysus at Athens 

(.0 The treatises, as we ha\c seen, were in several cases begun 
in the period of Wander jahre from 3.47 to 335, but in the form in 
which they have come clown to us they belong to thc final period 
between 335 and 3a’ They were all written by Aristotle in con- 
nection with his courses of lectures — not so much, probably, in 
thc way of “notes,” to be followed in the delivery of lectures 
(the actu.il lectures may haie been more discursive and more of 
the nature of discussions or conveisations with a cla-st, but more 
in the way of “memoranda,” which may have been written after- 
w’ards, to preserve a record of thc main results attained in lec- 
tures and discussions 

The treatises may be grouped under some eight main heads, 
though we cannot for a moment say that each of these heads cor- 
responds to a sejiarale “couise ” ot lectures, or that the classifica- 
tion is the same as Aristotle himself would have made. The first 
head is what Aristotle calls “analytics.” or, as we should say, 
logic Under this head we have some hall -dozen treatises (the 
Categories, (he de Interpretatwnc, the Topics, the Sophistiii 
Elenchi, and the Prior and Posterior Analytus) which came to 
be known, some centuries afterwards, as the Oiganon, or “instru- 
ment” of science and scientific reasoning Thc second head we 
may call by thc name of “physics,” using that term in a wider 
sense than that in whnh we use it to-day, and taking it to mean 
the general study of inorganic “nature" (<^L'<ris). Here we have 
to reckon the treatise on Physics, thc De. Caclo, thi* Dc (jcnera- 
tionc et Corruptiotu' and the Metcorologica. The third head may 
be termed psychology — of which (as also of logic) Aristotle was 
the inventor Under it fall the De Anima and the Parva NaturaUa 
— thc latter a collection of essays on subjects such as sensation, 
memory, sleep and dreams The fourth head may be called by the 
name of biology We have seen that Aristotle was already inter- 
ested in the study of this subject in his Lesbian days, about 344- 
342 Bc', and that he continued his interest and extended his 
studies m the final period of his life. His biological treatises are 
the Jlistoria Animalium (a record of data corresponding, in the 
sphere of natuial history, to thc record of 158 constitutions in the 
sphere of politics), and a number of theoretical works, based on 
the data of thc Historia, which include studies of the “parts,” 


the “progression,” the “motion” and thc “reproduction” of ani- 
mals Whether or no we regard Aristotle as peculiarly biological 
in his general point of view and his general approach to the 
problems of knowledge, we must recognize that it was in the 
sphere of biology that he made one of his greatest contributions 
to the advancement of learning. 

The remaining heads under which his treatises may be grouped 
arc the metapjiysical, the ethical, the political and the literary. 
Under the head of metaphysics, or “first philosophy,” which is an 
enquiry into the nature of existence (ovaia), and involves a dis- 
cussion of the question whether umv'ersals exist as substances 
“separable” from their particulars, we have a composite treatise, 
containing dilferent strata put together by later editors, which is 
called the Metaphysics Under the head of ethics we have two 
treatises — thc Eudemian Ethics (so called from Eudemus, one of 
Aristotle’s pupils), and the Nicomachcan Ethics (which derives 
its name from his son Nicomachus ) It is now held that thc former 
is a genuine work of Aristotle, belonging to the middle period of 
his life, which was subsequently edited by Eudemus, ancl that the 
latter is a statement, edited by his son, of his final vdews on ethics 
m the last period of his life (We may remark, however, that even 
the Nicomachcan Ethics is somewhat simple, not to say elemen- 
tary, in its psychological foundations, and that it shows little con- 
nection with the det.uled study of the problems of psychology in 
the treatises which deal with that subject ) Under the head of 
politics we have the treatise called thc Politics, which falls into 
three parts — a philosophical “theory of the State” in Books i-iii ; 
a detailed study (running into practical suggestions) of the “forms 
and methods of government” in Books iv-vi , and a torso of a 
sketch of an ideal State in Books vii-viii Opinions differ in 
regard to the dales of thc different parts, but it seems reasonable 
to believe that the last two books, which show a considerable de- 
ixindence on I'lato's Laws, are early, and that the three middle 
books, which go naturally with the collection ot 158 Constitutions, 
and suggest in their method the biological studies of Aristotle’s 
last period, are the latest Finally, we have to count, under the 
head of litei.iry criticism, the three book^ of the RhcAoric and the 
short trcMti.sc, Poetics 

More important than the classification of Aristotle’s treatises is 
the chronology of their composition Important as it is, it must 
also r^'raaiii conjec tural. We arc justified, however, in saying that 
Aristotle seems to have moved from an earlier concern with logic 
and “the higher philosophy of heavenly things” (or, in other 
words, from the circle of Platonic interests) towards a later and 
more absorbing passion for the study and record of actual facts 
alike in the world of “nature” and in the world of political and lit- 
erary “art ” On this basis we may assign thc first form of a num- 
ber of treatises (which, ii is true, must have been expanded later 
in connection with Aristotle’s later lectures) to the period before 
335 Among these we may count the Organon, the Physics, the 
third (and most general) book of the De Animn, the Eudemian 
Etlius, a considerable part of the Metaphysics, and probably the 
last two books (with perhaps also the first three) of the Politics. 
The rest of the treatises we may ascribe to thc final period of Aris- 
totle’s life. 

Thc Philosophy of Aristotle.— It is impossible, within the 
space of a brief article, to give any account of Aristotle’s teaching 
on the many specific branches of knowledge with which he dealt ; 
and thc reailer is referred to the articles on subjects such a*. 
Logic, Ethics and Metaphysics for a more adequate account of 
thc contribution which he made to their development. Here we can 
only deal w'llh the general development of Aristotle’s thought, the 
general views which run through his treatises, and the particular 
opinions which have influenced subsequent thought most pro- 
foundly. Starting with a veneration for Plato and an acceptance 
of the Platonic tradition which lasted almost to the death of 
Plato and his own middle age, he followed more and more in the 
last 25 years of his life (347-322 bc.) a peculiar and distinctive 
method of his own Plato had studied reality as a whole, and the 
reality he had studied had been the super-sensible reality of 
“ideas ” Aristotle divided reality into the several spheres of 
physics, biology, ethics, politics and psychology; and the reality 
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which he studied in these spheres was the observable facts (tA 
vTrapxovra) of actual and concrete individual substances The 
essence of his procedure in each field of “enquiry” was obser- 
vation of the data (coupled, in biology at any rate, with experi- 
mental research in the way of dissection, with a view to determin- 
ing the data more exactly); and the object of his study was to 
discover some general theory which, in the Greek phrase, “saved” 
— or, as we might say, explained w'lthout doing violence to them — 
the data which had been observed. (“The course of exposition,” 
he lays it down in the De Partibm Animohum, “must be, first, to 
state the attributes common to whole groups of animals, and then 
to attempt to give their explanation Aristotle possessed in a re- 
markable degree the scientific habit of mind, on the one hand he 
distinguished the various “sciences” (or, as he would have pre- 
ferrecl to say, “enquiries”), drawing the lines of division between 
them and attaching to some of them the names they ha\e since 
coiilmued to bear; on the other hand he followed a scientific pro- 
cedure in each of the subjects he treated, and within the limits of 
his technique (he had few instruments at his disposal, and he had 
to discover for himself the rules of reasoning) he observed the jier- 
rnanent canons ot scientific enquiry. If the essence of his method 
and teaching had been followed, the fruit would have been a great 
period of scientific investigation and discovery. No nobler exor- 
dium Lo such a period could be furnished than the great passage in 
(he I>e Partibw! Anvnahmn (64jb 22 sqq ), in which he propounds 
the programme and the justification of a study of Nature. But 
the es.sence of his teaching and method was not followed. The 
reason may partly be that his treatises seem to have been sub- 
merged trom the time of his death for over a couple of centuries 
According to a tradition of antiquity which may well be accepted, 
the lilirary and the treatises ot Aristotle passed at his death to 
Neleuh, the '^on of that Coriscus of Scepds whom he had lett 
Athens to join in 3^7 nc ; and they continued in the hands of 
the descendants of NMeus, appaiently neglected and forgotten, 
until they were recovered for the learned world from the cellar 
of a house in Scepsis in the time of Sulla (80 n (' ). Destitute of 
the master’s treatises, and rajiidly forgetting his .spirit, the Peri- 
patetic school hardened into a logical tradition of its own; and 
even when the treatises were recovered, they were treated not as 
incentives to enquiry and further discovery but as a rounded body 
ot complete knowledge (perhaps the last thing that Aristotle 
would have cl.iimed for his tentative conclusions), on which com- 
mentators might wnte and lecture as if it contained the final word 
of perfection As a spirit and an incentive, Aristotle was dead; he 
only lived, if indeed it can be called life, as a “master of those 
who knew” and a corpus scientiae In this way the great researcher 
was made the enemy of research; and this continued to be his 
fate for century on century. The middle ages, as we shall sec, 
inherited the Peripatetic cult of “the master”; they “made his 
torch,” as Drydcn said, “their universal light”; and thus the be- 
ginning of modern science in the i6th century took the form of a 
revolt against Aristotle — one of the most scientific spirits (hat 
ever lived The life of Aristotle after his death has many of the 
elements of a tragedy. 

But we must return to the real Aristotle who lived and worked 
in the 4th century b c. He had a profound respect for given facts, 
and a deep passion for classifying these facts with a scrupulous 
respect for their exact character. He was no longer, when he 
reached the definitely scientific stage of his development, inter- 
ested in “ideas” as they were conceived by Plato; but he was pro- 
foundly interested in “forms” — in the common attributes which 
can be observed in the same kind of things, and enable us to 
classify such things in terms of genera and species, “The principal 1 
object of natural philosophy,” he wrote, “is not the material ele- 1 
ments, but their composition, and the totality of the form ” The 
aim of all science, we may say, is to form an intelligible universe 
by discovering the universal in the particulars — particulars which 
are the primary and only substances or c.xistenccs, but which none 
the less have no existence independently of the universal which is 
their “form” and makes them the class or kind of existence which 
they are. Such universals are concepts formed by the intuitive 
reason on the basis of repeated “sensations,” which rise to “mem- 
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ory," and then to “c\pt'ru*iui-," of the same kind of thing By 
making such concepts \\c make a world we iiin understand— the 
world of knowledge , and within that world we can reason and use 
the methods of valid aiguincnt It is one of the greatest services 
of Aristotle to know-ledge that he lau! down, .and was ihe first to 
lay dow-n, these methods, and that he invented the science ot logic 
There W'as reasoning befoie Aii'-totle, and the dialogue.s ot Plato 
abundantly imply Us methods and rules But Aristotle was the 
first to make them e,\plicit; and the inventor of the .syllogism, as 
he may ju.stly be called, deserves to he celebrated in the annals of 
human thought. 

One of the general views which runs through Aristotle’s thought, 
if it is expressed more particularly in the Physus, is a \iew which 
we may call by the name of evolution or 'yei^eais. Whether this 
view was due to his study of biology, or his study of biology was 
a result and an application of a general view which he had formed 
on general groumls, we cannot jiause to inquire. In any case, a 
pervading conception of growth is what chietly ilistinguishes his 
thought from that of Plato. | Plato had been more deeply inter- 
ested in being than in becoming, which belonged in his view to the 
deceptive world of fallible sen.se; and he had tried to interjiret 
true and ix*rm.itient being in the light of the permanent (ru'hs of 
mathematics, making number the ba.sis of the universe and identi- 
fying matter with space His univ-erse w-as thus a static universe 
The universe of Aristotle is dynamic ; his world is engaged in be- 
coming; the “nature” of each thing is a potentiality which moves 
through a process of dev’clopmcnt (a process which is also “na- 
ture”) to an actuality which is true and final and perfect “nature” 
— for “nature is the end,” as he writes in the Politics, “and what 
each thing is when fully developed we call its nature ” There is 
thus a teleological view behind Aristotle’s conception of the nature 
of things. The movement which he sec-s ince santly at work is a 
movement towards an end iinm.inent from the first in the subje-ct 
of movement, and deternnning all its growth, “for the proc- 
ess of evolution is for the sake of the thing finally cv’olved, and 
not this for the sake of the process” This general conception 
is applied by Aristotle not only to developments in the sphere 
of organic natuie, but also lo constructions in the spihere of 
human art. /Phe activity of man, w-helher in the building of a 
house or the making of a statue, in the putting together oi a Stale 
or the composition of a tragedy, is the activity of realizing a plan 
or “form,” and of causing a mate-rial which has the jiroper poten- 
tiality — be It wood and stone, or marble', or the human trend to 
association, or the human passion for imitation — to move towards 
the “form” which is also its “end ” There is thus no distinction 
betw-een “nature” and “art” in Aristotle’s view- They move on 
jiarallel linos; they may co-operate As he says of the State m 
the Politics, “by nature there is an impulse in all men towards 
political as.sociation, but he who first put thc-m together {b irpCsTOS 
avffTTjffas) w-as the cause of the greatest ol benelit.s ” 

Of all Aristotle’s treatises it is perhaps those on ethics and 
politics (along with that on logic ) which have exercised the deep- 
est and most continuous mtlueiice on subseciuent thought 'I'here 
have been many who, like Archbishop Laud (St Thomas Acjuinas 
and Dante might equally have made the confession), have ac- 
knowledged Aristotle as their “master m humanis^’ The Nico- 
machean Ethics is one of the great books of the world Its appli- 
cation of the doctrine of the mean to the various virtues, its 
theory of the relation between external goods and (he inward hap- 
piness of the spirit; its doctrine of habits, and ol the importance 
of the stage of habituation in moral development — all these are 
among the permanent possessions of human thought. We may 
reckon in the same category what Aristotle sajs of the life of 
contemplation (which is “a laying hold on immortality as far as 
IS possible for men”) and what he writes of the connection be- 
tween “leisure” (an activity to be distinguished alike from “work” 
and from “amusement”) and the contemplative life. The Politics, 
if it has not all the qualities of the Ethics, has furnished the gen- 
erations with many of the great axioms of political truth That 
“the State is by nature” (which does not prevent it from also 
being “by art”); that it exists for the good life, it it begins for 
the sake of life only; that law is the true sovereign of .States, and 
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governments are servants of law; that there is a fundamental 
difference between the I.iwful monarch and the tyrant who gov- 
erns by his arbitrary will; that there is a right inherent in the 
people, in virtue of their capacity of collective judgment, to elect 
their rulers and call them to account — these are some of the 
axioms on which men have argued from century to century. Here, 
and m this example, we can see a service which Aristotle — schem- 
atized and glossed and ossified as he might be in the teaching of 
the schools — none the less continued to render for generation on 
generation. He supplied the great “topits” of thought — the themes 
for discussion and the standard ‘“commonplaces” on these themes; 
and he supplied, too, a terminology in the grooves of which thought 
could run. When thought had to be lebuilt after the collapse of 
classical civilization, and while the middle ages were toiling at 
the work, it was no small thing that men should have the tools of 
a terminology and the rules of accepted axioms 

The History of Aristotle’s Writings and Philosophy. — 
The tradition of Aristotle was continued — and forgotten, perhaps, 
even more than it was continued — in the Perijiatctic school But 
it never affected classical antiquity so deeply as the tradition of 
I’lato, which — whether it w.is fused, as by Posidonius of 
Apamea, into an eclectic ])hilosophy which also included Stoic 
theory, or was exaggerated, as it was by the Neoplatonists, into a 
sort of mysticism — continued to be a magnet to ancient thought 
It is in the thousand years that he between the collapse of ancient 
civilization in the 5th century and the beginning of the classical 
Renaissance in the 15th that the inlluence of Aristotle is strongest 
and most diffused. It was the logit of Aristotle which for more 
than half of this period (from 500 to i:!oo ad ) was alone known 
in the West ; and not only so, but down to the beginning of the 
T2th century it was only the earlier and more elementary parts of 
the Ori’auofi which were known and studied. Even this was only 
studied in a Latin translation and commentary made by Boethius; 
and indeed the study of Aristotle through the whole of the middle 
ages was the study of Aristotle in a Latin version, and not in the 
original Greek But the Latin version of the first hall of the 
Organon was none the less a considerable instrument of education 
for many centuries It was the staple of ‘“dialectic,” one of the 
three subjects of the mediaeval Trivtum; and as dialectic was 
the .subject of all others which set students effectively thinking, we 
may say that Aristotle was in this way the chief influence, outside 
theology, in the educational system ot the early middle ages His 
logical treatises were studied, century by century, in the chapter 
schools attached to cathedrals and in the schools of the Bene- 
dictine monasteries; and along with “grammar” and “rhetoric,” 
the other two subjects of the 7 riviiim, they were the discipline of 
thousands of students 

A new epoch begins in the 12th century In the first place, the 
methods of dialectic, no longer studied merely as a discipline in 
schools, begin to be applied to problems of theology; and already 
in Berengar of Tours (c 1070 a d ) we find Aristotelian logic 
brought to bear on the prolilem of transubstantiation. The appli- 
cation of logic to theology became still more evident when Ros-. 
celin, William of Champeaux, and, above all. Abelard began to 
ventilate theories about the nature of universals and to draw their 
theories to theological consec|ucnces. The old difference between 
Platonic “ideas” and Aristotelian “forms” re-emerged in the field 
of theology, and conceptions of the nature of God were made to 
depend on the difference. In the second place, about 1130, the 
whole of the Organou became known to the West and began to 
be studied there; and before the middle of the r Jth century Otto 
of Freising had come to Paris, as he tells us, to study the subtleties 
of Aristotelian logic in the later and profounder Analytics as well 
as in the earlier treatises of the Organon. Finally, somewhere 
about 1170, the University of Paris came into existence as an 
organized body; and with the foundation of the mediaeval univer- 
sity the great cadre was provided in which the whole body of 
Aristotelian writings might find a place, and in which, as soon as 
they had found their place, the great attempt might l)e made — 
the attempt which we call by the name of scholasticism — to recon- j 
cile their tenets and their secular wisdom with the revelation of the 
Bible and the divine wisdom of the l-athers of the Church. j 


In the course of the r3th century, between 1200 and 1270, the 
general body of the Aristotelian writings other than the Organon 
(the Physics, the Metaphysics and the De Anima; the Politics 
and the Ethics) began to be imported into the University of Paris, 
the University of Oxford, which had arisen at the same time, and 
the University of Cambridge, which had arisen a little later. It 
was from Cordova and Constantinople that the new knowledge of 
the works of Aristotle was derived; and the process of the trans- 
mission of his various writings to the Latin West is one of the 
curiosities, and one of the romances, of the history of learning. 

Cordova in the 12th century was the great seat of Arabic learn- 
ing. Arabic learning had included, since about 800 AD , the study 
of the Aristotelian treatises, and esj'iecially of those which dealt 
with physics, metaphysics and psychology. The tradition of Aris- 
totle had survived among the Syrians, and the Arabs had acquired 
the tradition in Syria when they conquered the country in the 7th 
century. Great Aristotelian commentators had arisen among the 
Arabs — especially Ibn-Sina (Avicenna, q.v ), who lived in the 
East and died at Hamadan in 1037, and Ibn-Roshd (Averroes), 
who lived in Arabic Spain and died at Cordova in iiq8. The 
Arabic paraphrases and commentaries began to penetrate into the 
Latin West towards 1 200, partly across the Pyrenees, and partly 
by way of Palermo, the half -Arabic capital of Sicily, in which the 
emperor Frederic 11 . was a patron of science and literature. They 
came in a curious form — the form of Latin translations (which 
sometimes sank to the level of transliterations, and sometimes 
were not even made directly, but only from an intervening Hebrew 
version) of Arabic exegesis, which itself was not based on the 
original Greek, but rested on Arabic versions of Aristotle, which 
might rest in turn on Syriac versions of the original text. Not 
only did they come in a curious form, but they also brought 
curious views of Aristotle's doctrines, which had suffered a change 
in the course of their wanderings, and Aristotle would hardly have 
recognized as his own the idea, which the Arabs had extracted 
from the Dc Anima, that the mort.il soul of man was re-absorbed 
at death into the universal creative soul (voOs ■KoiriTubs) of the 
Universe With their curious form and their dubious views the 
Aristotelian tieatise.s which (he West received from the Arabs 
were at first suspect ; their study was at one time prohibited by 
the Papacy, which frowned on the fisica ct metafisica; but they 
won their way, and established their place in study. A school of 
“Averroists,” which lasted until the i6th century, drew its inspira- 
tion from these writings 

Constantinople supplied the West with a more sober and recog- 
nizable Aristotle, It had been captured by the Latins during the 
fourth Crusade (1204), and Latin clergy had settled in the By- 
zantine empire. They had learned Greek, (hey had found Greek 
manuscripts; and two of them (both Dominicans), William of 
Moerbeckc in Manders and Henry of Brabant, translated, under 
the impulse of the great Dominican scholar St Thomas, and in 
collaboration with him, many of the writings of Ari.stotle (1260- 
1270) It was mainly in this way that St. Thomas learned the 
Ari.stotle on whom he wrote commentaries and whose views he 
sought to co-ordinate with Christian revelation in the great edifice 
of his Sumina. In the writings of St. Thomas, Aristotle the ency- 
clopaedist, t,6oo years alter his death, was wrought upon by an- 
other great and massive encyclopaedist, who sought to inform the 
sum of ancient knowledge with the spirit of Christian faith; and 
the Pagan scholar, who had built his own great monument, was 
incorporated by a Christian thinker into another of the great and 
enduring monuments of human knowledge 

By 1300 Aristotle is the acknowledged “master of those who 
know” He is “the philosopher” of Dante, whose views run 
through the De Moimrchia, appear in the exegesis of the poems of 
the Vita Nuova, and are part of the texture and framework of 
the Dtvina Commedia. The empire of Aristotle lasted for two 
centuries. It passed with the Italian Renaissance, which was Pla- 
tonic rather than Aristotelian ; it passed with the German Refor- 
mation, which, by the mouth of Luther, denounced the “Aris- 
totelianism” of the schoolmen; it passed with the beginm’ngs of 
modern science, which, seeking to escape from mediaeval tradition 
and dogma, in whioh Aristotle had been incorporated, left Aris- 
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totle aside, and neglected the deep and genuine science of his 
writings because it had been yoked with what they sought to 
escape. Only in the later 19th century, with the development of 
biological study, has Aristotle the scientist — the student of 
biology and the prophet of growth — ^been once more recognized; 
and only in our own day is the development of his mind, and the 
growth of his philosopihy of nature, beginning to be understood in 
terms of his own doctrine of “evolution 

Bibliography — T he body of the works of Aristotle in the oriKinal 
Greek is to be found in the five volumes of the great Berlin edition 
(1831-70), which includes, m Us last volume, an excellent Index 
Anstoleltcus. There are also editions of the various treatises in the 
Teubner series of tests The Oxford translation of The If of 
Aristotle, ed. J. A Smith and W. D. Ross, which is still in progress, 
includes a great number of the treatises. A volume ot Selections in 
English has lately been published by VV D. Ross (Oxford Llniver'-ity 
Press. 1927) Editions of sepaiate treatises with commentaries which 
deserve mention arc the following. T. Waitz, Ori^anon, (Leipzig, 
1844-46); J. Pranll, Physus (Leipizig, 1854); II H Joachim, De 
Generutione et Corruptione (Oxford, 1922); W. Ogle, De Parlthus 
Antmaliutn (London, 1882) ; R. D Hicks, De Amma (Cambtidge, 
1Q07) ; VV. D. Ross, Metaphysics (Oxford, 1924) , J. Buinet, Ethics 
(London, 1906) ; VV L. Newman, Politics (Oxford, 18S7-1902) ; 
J E Sandys, The Constitution of Athens (London, 1912); E M 
Cope and J E Sand>s, Rhetoric (Cambridge, 1887); S. H. Butcher, 
Poetics (London and New York, 1902). 

The most modern works on Aristotle generally are W. Jaeger, 
Anstuteles (Berlin, 19^3) and W D Ross, Auslotle (London, 1923) 
Among other general works may be mentioned T C.isc, the aiticle 
on Aristotle in the nth orl of the Encyclopivdia Britannka, a long, 
thorough and scholarly artide; R. Eucken, Die Melhode der Aristotcl- 
tschen Forschunn (Berlin, 1872); T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Eng. 
trans, vol. iv. (London, 1912), G. Grotc, Aristotle (London, 1883;; 
C Piat, Artstole (Pans, 1912); R Shutc, History of the Aristotelian 
Writings (Oxford, 1888) , II. Sicbeck, Aristoteles (Stuttgart, 1922) ; 

A. E. Ta>lor, Aristotle (London, 1919) ; U von Wblamowitz Mocllen- 
dorf, Aristoteles und Alhen (Berlin, 189O ; L- Zeller, Philosophy of 
the Greeks, Eng. trans (London, 1897) , The Cambridge Aniient 
History, vol. vi (Cambridge, 1927). 

On particular subjects mention may be made of the following 
Logic* H Maicr, Syllogistik des Aristoteles (Tubingen, 1896-1900) 
Natural Science* A Mansion, Introduction a la Physique Anstoteli- 
ctenne (Louvain and Pans, 19:3) ; T E Jones, Aristotle’s Researches 
tn Natural Siienie (London, 1912) , W. D’Arcy Thompson, Essay on 
Aristotle in The Legacy of Greece, ed R VV Livingstone (Oxford, 
1921). Metaphxsics* VV. Jaeger, Siudten zur Enlstehungsgeschichle der 
Metaphysik des Aristoteles (Berlin, 1912) Politics: H. von Arnim, 
Die Pohtischen Theorien des Altertums (V^ienna, 1910); E. Barker, 
The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle (London, 1006), W. 
Oncken, Die Staatslehre des Aristoteles (Leipzig, 1870) , M. Pohlenz, 
Staatsgedanke und Staatslehre der Grtechen (Leipzig, 1923) 

On the history of Aristotle's writings in the middle ages see 
T J. de Boer, Geschichte der Philosophic im Islam (Stuttgart, 1901) ; 
M. Grabmann, Forschungen uber die Latcimschen Aristoteles-Uber- 
setzungen des XIII J ahrh under ts (Munster, 1916) ; E Renan, Aver- 
ro^s et L’Averroisme (Paris, 1866) (E B.) 

ARISTOTLE’S LANTERN, the name applied to the com- 
plex masticatory apparatus of sea-urchins. (See Echinoder- 
MATA.) 

ARISTOXENUS of Tarentum (4th century b.c ), a Greek 
peripatetic philosopher and writer on music and rhythm He 
studied under the Pythagoreans and later under Aristotle, and 
wrote on philosophy, ethics and music The empirical tendency 
of his thought is shown in his theory that the soul is related to 
the body as harmony to the parts of a musical instrument. In 
music he held that the notes of the scale are to be judged, not as 
the Pythagoreans held, by mathematical ratio, but by the ear 
The only work of his that has come down to us is the three books 
of the Elements of Harmony (pu(?jut/cd aroixila), an incomplete 
musical treatise. Grenfell and Hunt’s Oxyrhynchus Papyri (vol. 
i , 1898), contains a five-column fragment of a treatise on metre, 
probably this treatise of Aristoxenus 

The best edition is by Paul Marquard, with German translation and 
full commentary. Die harmonischen Fragmente des Aristoxenus (Berlin, 
1868). The fragments are also given in C. W. Muller, Frag Hist. 
Graec., ii 260 sqq ; and R. Westphal, Melik und Rhythmik d klass. 
Hellenenthums (2nd vol. edited by F. .Saran, Leipzig, 1893). Eng. 
trans. by H. S. Macran (Oxford, 1902L 

See also W. L. Mahne, Diatribe de Aristoxeno (Amsterdam, 1793) ; 

B. Brill, Aristoxenus" rhythmische und metrische Messungen (1871); 
R. Westphal, Griechische Rhythmik und Harmonik (Leipzig, 1867) ; 
L. Laloy, Aristoxhne de Tarente et la musique de I’antiquiU (Paris, 
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1004). See PERirATincs, Pythagoras (Musk) und art. “Greek 
Music” in Grove’s Dut of Music (1904) lor the Oxyrhynchus 
fragment sec Classical Rtview (Jun iSqS) and C van Jan m Biir- 
sian’s Jahresbertchl, civ. (1901). 

ARISUGAWA, the name of one of the loval families of 
Japan, going back to the seventh sou of the mikado Go-Yozoi 
(d. 1638). After the revolution of 1868, .when the mikado Mutsu- 
hito was restored, his uncle, Prince Taruhito Ansugawa (1835- 
94), became commander-in-chief, and in 1875 president ot the 
senate. After his suppression of the Satsuma rebellion he was 
made a field-marshal, and he was thief of the staft in the war 
with China. His younger brother, Prince Takehito Ansugawa 
(b. Feb II, 1802), was from 1879 to 1882 m the Bntish navy, 
serving in the Channel Squadron, and studied at the Naval Col- 
lege, Greenwich In the (Thino- Japanese War of 1804-05 he was 
m command of a cruiser, and subsequently became admiral- 
superintendent at Yokosuka. Prince Arisugawa rejirex-nted Japan 
m England together with Marquis Ito at the Diamond Jubilee 
(1897), and in 1905 was again received there as the king's guest. 
He died July 10, 1913 

ARITHMETIC, originally the science or theory of numliers, 
at present, as commonly understood in the English language, the 
art of computation and the applications of this art (Gr apLOp-qrLki] 
from &pl 0 /x 6 s number) In certain other languages the word still 
retains some of its early meaning and applies not only to a ceifain 
amount of theoretical work with numbers, but to the study of 
the fundamental operations with polynomials, such words as 
Rechuung (German) and calcul (French) being used for cal- 
culation and its simple applic.itions In this article the word will 
be used with the common Anglo-American meaning The subject 
will be treated in an elementary way with respect to its bearing 
upon the school curriiulum The advanced theory will be con- 
sulered under special topics to which reference is hereinafter 
made. * 

NUMBER 

Using the term in the sense already mentioned, arithmetic is 
little concerned with the genesis of the concept of number, this 
being a philosophical question. Arithmetic takes number as it is 
found, dividing it into the general classes of cardinal and ordinal 
With regard to the numerical measure of a group, as the result 
of counting or of computing, the term cardinal number is used, 
as when W'e say that there are five persons in a room With respect 
to number as designating position in a .sequence, the term ordtntH 
number is used, as when we speak of the third page of a book. 
The cardinal number is that upon which arithmetic turns (Lat. 
cardo, a hinge) ; it is the important type {See Number ) 

Of an assemblage of objects, the number that can be told at a 
glance is very limited. Unless the eye is aided by having the ob- 
jects arranged symmetrically in .some familiar order or so as to 
be divided readily into sub-groups, the eye grasp is usually lim- 
ited to four or fix'c Similarly in counting, the mind docs not easily 
grasp the significance of more than a few numerical terms For 
cxamyilc, we may count up to ten or twelve, but by that time wc 
find it desirable to combine the names of smaller numbers, as 
when we say thirteen (three ten), rather than invent a wholly new 
term. Similarly in writing numbers, the world finds it necessary, 
by grouping, to make a few selected characters serve to represent 
any number however large At first the groups were small, and 
there are numerous evidences that the “couple,” “pair,” “brace,” 
“span,” and the like are relics of early groupings made in part 
for convenience in counting. 

Notation. — Peoples who developed independent alphabets also 
tended to develop independent numerical notations The spread 
of Greek culture and commerce, however, carried the Greek nu- 
merals of the pre-Christian period into all the leading ports of the 
Mediterranean sea, and the still more extensive development of 
the Roman civilization made the Roman numerals dominant in the 
Occident for many centuries In the loth century the entry into 
Europe of the Indo-Arabic numerals, i, 2, 3 ... 0. together with 
the zero, was followed by a slow acceptance of the convenient 
system of place value by which, with only ten numerals but with 
an indefinite number of “places’’ (units, ten^ hundreds, etc ), 
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any number could conveniently be written The symbols went 
by the Latin names charac teres and notae, and at a later period 
by the English names fia^iires, numerals and cyphers, and by similar 
name-', in other countries From nota came notatio — notation, or 
the writing of numbers Thus we have the Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, Indian, Arabic and other notations, each of the early 
written languages tending to have its own numerals iSce 
Nl MPRALS ) 

The grouping of objects for purposes of counting led to the use 
of the same device in the writing of numbers A grouping by fives 
Is called a quinary system and is said to be based ujion the scale 
of five, or to have five as the radix Since man has fi\e fingers on 
each hand and five tex's on each foot, he has a natural counting 
abacus iqv) arranged on a scale ot five, ten or twenty While 
there are traces of the early use of each of these and other scales, 
the iiredorninant one has been the denary (or decimal) scale — 
the one with the radix ten (,S'( e Nl’mi rals ) A familiar relic of 
grouping by twcMitic-s, for example, is seen m the English score, 
as in expressions like “.sevrn score ac res” in relatively late legal 
documents, and the l iench qiiatre vin^t (lour twenty) for 8o 
and (formerly) other multiples like qiinize viu^t (fifteen twenty) 
for 300, as in the Hospite des Quin/e-\ ingt in Tans, dating from 
the 15th centuiy On this system ninety-six appears in French 
as cjuatre-vingt-scize (four-twenty-sijtteen). On the pure scale of 
ten the English counting piocec*cls as follows, one, two, three , . . 
nine, ten, one teen (one and ten ), twotern, thirteen (three and ten) 

. . . twenty (two lens) The fact that Iw'ehc is scientifically a 
more convenient radix than ten (h iving its half, third, and fourth 
c*asily cxpiessible), seems to have led to the use of “eleven” and 
“twelve” instead of “one teen” and “twotcen,” af(er which the 
denary scale was follovvc'cl The tendency to favour twelve as a 
radix appears in the number of inches (Lat. unciae, twelfths) in 
a foot, of lines in .in inch, of ounces (also from unciae) in the 
Roman and 'Proy })Ouncls. and ot pence in a shilling The scale 
of twenty sc’enis to h.ive had considerable slanding in certain bare- 
foot countries, the n.itive Mexicans counting to “man finished” 
and then beginning again One evidence of the tropical origin of 
the Greenlanders is (hat their system of counting also uses twenty 
as a radix. * 

A perfect decimal scale requires ten primary word-forms below 
“hundred ' — "one,” “two,” “three,” . . . “ten,” the other num- 
bers being named by combining these, as in “fift> -seven” (five- 
ten-seven) It also recjiiires ten chaiacters, 0, i, 2 ... 9 The 
numbers from t to 10 coi responding to the ten fingers, seem to 
have been called by the early Latins digiti ("fingers”), whence our 
dif’its With the coming of the Indo-Arabic numerals, however, 
it became convenient to use the word to designate the numbers 
expressed by i, 2. 3 . . . c), and also to designate the characters 
(xapaxrr}p€s) ( numeral figures) themselves Since “one” was, by 
various c-arlv WTiters, spoken of as the fans ct origo numerorum 
("source and origin of numbers”), this w'as often excluded, the 
digits being then consideied as the eight numbers (or characters) 
2. s. 4 ... 9. 

Similarly, a scale of eight would need eight primary word-forms 
and eight characters (o, i, 2 . . . 7), and so for other scales On 
the scale of 2. the number designated by the English word 
“eleven” would be represented by loir, that is, r X 2® + o X 2*- 
4 1X2 f- I, where (m denary symbols) 8-fo4-2-l-i-ii Evi- 
dently, therefoie, the smaller the radix the more times the char- 
acters must be written to express a given number; the larger 
the radix the more basic number names must be memorised 
Either ten or twelve is a medium radix and tradition is too power- 
ful to admit of change fiom the former to the latter, even though 
the duodecimal (Lat duodecim, two-ten. whence the French 
dotizaine and the English dozen) has a slight adv'antage over the 
decimal. 

Numeration and Classification of Numbers. — ^The Latin 
mmeratio comes from numerus, a number, and refers to the 
names of numbers. These number names have little etymological 
significance; in fact, their original meaning is quite speculative. 

The various kinds and properties of numbers are considered 
elsewhere {see Number; Numbers, Theory or). A brief 


reference will, however, be made to those used in elementary 
anthmctic. With the child as with the race, the first need is 
for the integer (Lat , “whole”) or whole number in the do- 
main limited by the number of his fingers. He learns that 
“three” is the word to be used with a certain group, just as he 
learns the names of objects With a group that is beyond his eye 
grasp, like six, he learns how to find the number name by memor- 
izing a sequence — “one, two. three, four, five, six,” pointing to 
each object as he counts He thus subconsciously combines car- 
dinal numbers with ordinal numbers, and thenceforth uses each 
as the need arises, learning the words “first,” “second,” and so on, 
as part of his everyday vocabulary 

His next step leads him to such unit fractions as \ and and 
he subfon.sfiously learns that has a variety of meanings, as ^ of 
an object, \ of a group, 1 of a weight. I as large, ( as light, ^ as 
loud, as good, and so on, some of which suggest precision, as in 
the ca.se of an objett, while others are merely rhetorical It is a 
considerable step from the notion of { to that of 4’, and the world 
probably required many centuries in which to take it, and thou- 
sands of years to devise a salist.ictory s>mbol for the fraction it- 
self To broaden the concept so as to include among fractions 
such cases as | and |{, and cspenally such fraction forms as have 
fractions for numerator or denominator, did not occur to anlh- 
mcticians until modern times (if’o Fractions ) 

The distinction between abstract numbers, like 4, and concrete 
numbers, like 4ft , is an inheritance that .serves no important pur- 
pose A number that h.is a label at (ached to it, indiratiiig 
the unit of measure to vvhiih it refers, is called a denominate 
number. Formerly it included such cases as “3 fourths” (as m 
Trenchant's arithmetic, 15661, but it is now usually limited to 
such “concrete” numbers as 3ft. and 2 lb 3 oz. Numbers with 
more than a .single denomination, such as £3 6s. 4d. and 3ycl 2 7in , 
are sometimes called compound numbers 
Denominate Numbers. — Denominate numbers in general and 
compound numbers in p.irticular trace their origin to the difficulty 
which (he ancients had in developing a satislaclory notation for 
either integers or fractions In the da>s when one of the ways of 
writing 729if( was MMMMMMMCCL.XXXXI pedes, it be- 
came convenient to reduce the length of the written number It 
was simpler to write this as imi 2011ft ; and then as imi 3fur 
2rft ; and then as imi 3fur ircl. 4Ut , and then, to avoid the 
fraction, to write 4Ut. as lyd ift 6111 Dilterent trades, modes 
of life, and languages, brought in dilterent units, and so arith- 
metic inherited such a variety of units of length as the league, 
mile, stadium, furlong, rod, fathom, y.ird, cubit, ell, perch, foot, 
palm, hand, inch and line The force of Ir.idition kept all of them 
in the schools till the latter part of the igth century. In the 
United States all but lour or five have been generally discarded, 
and in Great Britain there is a tendency m the same direction 
The principal tables of denominate numbers needed for gen- 
eral information in the British empire and the United States, 
as distinct from those needed in special trades and industries, 
and in countries where the metric system is used, are indicated 
as follow. — length: inch, foot, yard, rod (agriculture chiefly), 
furlong (Great Britain), mile, metre (meter), kilometre; area: 
square units (inch, foot, yard, mile, meter, kilometer), acre; 
capacity and volume: cubic units (icuin, icu ft , icuyd, icu 
metre), gill, pint, quart, gallon, peck, bushel, litre; time: second, 
minute, hour, day, week, month, year, decade, century; value: 
the British and American units, with some knowledge of the 
mark and the franc (lira, peseta, and other gold equivalents); 
weight: ounce, pound (avoirdupois), stone (Gieat Britain), 
hundredweight (Great Biitain), ton, gramme (gram), kilogramme 
(kilogram) The^e tables are constructed upon varying scales; 
that is, although 12 inches make i foot, it does not follow that 12 
feet make the next denomination; in fact, the next item changes 
the scale and stales that 3 feet make 1 yaril. (See Mensura- 
tion ) 

Partly to avoid the inconvenience of a varying scale and partly 
to establish an international standard, French scientists at the 
close of the i8th century developed a decimal system of measures, 
this being known as the metric system. It is based upon the stand- 
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ard metre, originally intended to be one ten-millionth of the dis- 
tance from the equator to the pole, a degree of accuracy impos- 
sible of exact attainment The legal International metre (meter) 
is the length of the standard kept in the Bureau International des 
Poids et Mesures at the entrance of the Parc de Saint-Cloud, 
Sevres, near I'aris, of which the various civilized countries ha\e 
copies 

Rational and Irrational Numbers. — The nature of rational 
and irrational numbers is discussed in the articles on Number, 
Numbers, Theory of, and Algebra With the transfer to al- 
gebra of the theory of and operations with these numbers, there 
was left in elementary arithmetic only the topic of roots (evolu- 
tion), this being limited to square root and cube root With the 
increased use of tables, of logarithms, and of the slide rule and 
other calculating machines (q v ), even these tw'o operations have 
recently tended to receive little attention. As a result, cube root 
has disappeared from most of the arithmetics in the United States 
and square root will probably do the same, the theory of each 
being given a moderate amount of attention in algebra, and the 
practical finding of roots being dependent upon tables or mechan- 
ital aids In Great Britain there is a similar trend Thi.s leads to 
the arithmetical tieatmcnt (finding of approximate values) of 
irrational numbers in connection with decimal fractions, the 
natuT-e of such numbers being considered in algebra and the 
number theoiy 

OPERATIONS WITH INTEGRAL NUMBERS 

It is .it prc.scnt the custom to refer to four fundamental opt'ra- 
(ions with numbers — addition, .subtraction, multiplication an<l 
division This classiikation is convenient but arbitrary Histor- 
ically, the number was <U one time given as nine; at other times, 
eight , and at others, seven, six or five It is often asserted, how- 
ev'er, that there h only one operation that is lundamental, and 
that this IS counting To count by two is to add two, to count 
three twos is to multiply two by three; to count backwards by two 
IS to subtrat t twos, and to count backwards by two, beginning 
with i6 and ending with o, is to find how many twos are contained 
in i6 Amongst those who gave nine fundamental opeiations was 
Sacrobo.sco (r. la^o), who listed numeration, addition, subtrac- 
tion. duplation (doubling), mediation (halving), multiplication, 
division, progressions and the finding (extraction) of roots The 
Crajtc of Nnmbryncir (c 1.300, ms in the British Museum) gave 
seven, omitting numeration and roots, Cllareanus (r 53 ‘H) gave 
six. omitting roots, most of the r6lh century reduced this number 
to five, omitting progressions. Gemma Frisius (1540) reduced it 
to four, as is now the lustom, and Elia Misrachi (c 1500) gave 
only three. 

Writing and Reading of Large Numbers.— Since the eye 
grasp renders it difficult to read a number like 207234698, it is 
the custom to separate such .sequences of numer.ils into groups 
If the Greeks had known such a number systen> these groups 
would probably have been of four figures each, the Greeks having 
used ten thousand (myriad) as the large unit in counting. Since 
we commonly read numbers by thousands, or thousand thou.sands 
(millions), we usually, as an aid to this reading, separate the 
figures into groups of three or of six The world, however, has no 
uniform symbol for use in making this separation Certain writers 
have used a vertical b.ar (Gemma I'risiusy»i54o; Recordc, c 1542; 
and others), others have placed dots over the figures for thou- 
sands, millions, and so on, and some have used full stops (periods) 
in grou])ing the figures by threes, or superposed arcs (Fibonacci, 
1202) or letters In Great Britain it is the custom to separate 
into groups of six. using a comma, in the United States the 
.separation is also by a comma (written) or by a space (printed), 
there being three figures in a group The groups have been called 
“periods” (Ramus, 1569). “regions” (Santa-Cruz, 1594), and 
“ternaries” (Recordc, c 1542) Spanish writers, especially in the 
1 6th century, commonly placed U or a symbol resembling the 
Greek 6 after the figure for thousands, and qs {quentos, cmntos) 
after the one for millions, as in 160U; 462qsoogU62i (eg, 
Texeda, 1546). 

The naming of large numbers is comparatively recent The 


word “million" appeared in the 13th century but .seems not to 
have been used by mathem.iliuans till .ibout 1340 Its meaning 
was not confined to 10'’ till much later, certain vvriteis m the 16th 
century taking it to be lo*' The vvoid “billion" appe.irt'd in the 
iSth century (French, Jehan Ad.im, i 14S0, and Chuciuet, 1484). 
It was at first taken to mean 10' and this usage still pievails in 
Great 6ril<un By the i,lh lentuiy certain Dutch .and French 
writers used it to designate lo''. the latlc-r taking “milliard” as an 
equivalent In the Amencan colonics the usage was the same as in 
England, but owing to the Fiench inihieme in the early igth 
century the word “billion” was attervvards lakc-n to mean lO*', 
and this usage still prevails The higher inimlic r namc-s have only 
an historical interest The need foi very huge 01 very small num- 
bers is confined to scientists, and these depend upon symbols 
rather than names as in writing i .S x to'” or 3 v to 

Operations. — ^The operation of addition has m.ide hut few 
changes through the centuries The Romans could h.ive added 
more readily Ih.in we do. although the writing ot (he numbers 
took longer This is .seen in the following additions — 

DCCCCLXXXXVIIII 

UC XX 

MCC XX Jill . . ij’t 

The Roman required the learning of no addition f.uts. the 
units (ones, fives, tens, fifties . . ) were seen at onct', and the 
only dilficulty wms that of “c.irrviiig” In pointing to the liguies, 
it is easier lo “add up" than lo add downwards, and therefore 
certain writers (c c , Maximus I’lanudes, c 1 340) suggested wilt- 
ing the sum at the top 

Subtraction has been the subject of various experiments On 
(he ab.icus or with counters inc Abacus ) the simplest plan of 
taking 46 from 423 was lo change 423 to 300-I i io-| 13 .liter 
which there was no dilluully I'his is essentially the pl.in of bor- 
rowing used by most people to-day With the advvnt oi (he Indo- 
Arabic numerals other devices were suggest c'd One ol these, the 
complementary plan, w.is known in India in the 12th century It 
is based upon the identity a — b=-.i-l-(jo — b) — 10. th.il is, 
12 — 7-- 1 2-|-( 10 — 7 ) — 10=^ 1 2-f3~ 10---S It found a worthy use 
when the modern c.ilculaling machine became common, sub- 
traction being performed by adding the complcmctil of .1 number, 
10—7 being the complement of 7 The plan ot borrowing r from 
the tens of the minuend and repaying it by ailding 1 to the tens 
of the- sulitrahentl appeals m Borghi s arilhmetu ( i.pSt ). but was 
.ilready old in Euiopc It seems to h.ive been of Ar.diu oiigin, 
tor Fibonacci {q v , 120:), who w.is much indebted to the Muslim 
writers, used it The “.iddition method,” seen in “m.iking change” 
and sometimes called the Aiistiian method, was suggested at least 
as early as 1559, but did not become w'ldely known till the 19th 
century No one of thest* methods h.is shown such point-, ol 
superiority in actual practice as lo m.ike it genendly accepted 
as the best, and woth the coming of cakul.iting machines (c/ i' ) 
it is not nnporl<mt that it should 

The Indi.in writer, Bhaskara (c 1150), gave five methods of 
multiplication, and Pacioii (q v , 1494) g.'i'c eight To these m.iy 
be .'iddcd the ancient one of repe.ited addition as developed with 
considerable skill by the Egypti.ins before 1700 bc, numerous 
siiecial methods developed by the Ar.ibs, and the method ol 
quarter squ.iics (q v) 

Although the primitive method of dividing may have been (hat 
of repeated subtraction, the earliest one of which we have definite 
record is that of duplation and mediation — finding (by doubling 
and halving) the number of times the divisor must be Used to 
make the dividend The only method that wms for any length of 
time a rival lo our present plan is the Galicy Method here shown. 


I / 

{31 

J72S (1 1728(11 1728(111 

n m 3222 

I n 


The problem is to divide 1728 by 12 The successive steps are 
shown, the last being the only one written m actual practice It 
requires, in general, fewer figures than our common method The 
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latter is of Oriental origin, but was brought to its present form 
in the 15th century. 

As with all initial steps in any branch of learning, the early 
work in arithmetic requires the tacit assumption of certain laws, 
and the mechanism of the operations is accepted with a minimum 
of explanation. The prime neccs.sity is that the work should be- 
come mechanical as soon and as completely as ixissible The 
child — who is quite unable to gra.sp the significance oi radix, 
scale, place value, associative law and commutative law involved 
in the operation — should tacitly assume all this knowledge {Sec 
Ntimbers, Theory of; Aegehra, Associative Laws, Com- 
mutative Laws, Distributive Law ) 

FRACTIONS 

The subject of fractions in arithmetic involves a consideration 
of the primitive notion of fraction, the growth of the concept, the 
types of fractions, the symbolism, the names of the parts and 
the operations These are discussed in the article on Fractions 
So far as elementary arithmetic is concerned, there are three types 
to be considered; ( i ) Vuliiar jnictions ((Ireat Britain) or common 
fraction}, (United States), the name referring to such fractions as 
proper fraction), and (both heinf; improper fractions) , 
(2) Sexagesimal fractions, being fractions with unwritten powers 
of 60 as denominators, us in the case of 27® 10' 32'', meaning 

2704.—*^ — itnd (3) Decimal fractions, generally spoken of 
60 6o‘^ 

as decimals These types will also be considered in the article on 
fractions 

Operations with Fractions. — Before decimal fractions began 
to be used, in the 16th century, and indeed before this use became 
at all general some two centuries later, the operations with frac- 
tions having large numerators and denominators were very diffi- 
cult It became desirable to reduce such fractions to lowest terms, 
a process recjuiring the finding of the greatest common divisor 
by the so-called Euclidean method of continued division Even 
when this was done, .iddilion and subtraction required the finding 
of the least common denominator, while multiplication and di- 
vision required still more work m the reduction to lowest terms. 
With the growing use of decimal fractions the necessity for teach- 
ing the operations with any but the simplest numerical fractions 
disai)j)cared. Operations with decimals involve no difficulties if 
they are limited to cases which the pupil will sometime need in 
daily life 

In Great Britain and to a large extent in the entire British 
Commonw'ealth of nations and on the Continent of Europe, the 
notion of per cent, is used in a somewhat different way from 
that in the United States The European usage is the historical 
one, permitting of such an expression as 16 jx^r cent , meaning 16 
out of (or in) £100 In the United States such an expression is 
practically never used The rate of income, expenditure, increase 
in value or population, and so on is stated abstractly as 6^/r, io(f,, 
2y/( . and the like Instead of the symbol {o being considered to 
mean “in” or “out of” a hundred, as in £6 in a hundred (pounds), 
it is looked upon as synonymous with “hundredths” (“hundredth,” 
“of a hundredth”). This usage has led to looking upon the work 
with per cents as part of decimals Since is considered as 
o-o6. there is no object in treating of the twm separately In any 
case, how'ever, if the treatment of ^x'r cents is confined to those 
jiroblems which someone is likely to meet sometime, and is not 
given largely to impractical puzzles and inverse cases, the sub- 
ject offers no difficulty where measures are decimalized, and but 
little where, they are not 

APPLICATIONS 

Since the applications of anthnielic teach every branch of 
trade, industry, lonimercial activity and science, it is evident 
that an arbitrary limit must be placed upon what the schools can 
offer It is also evident that, so far as the subject matter is con- 
cerned, this limit must vary with the world’s needs and business 
customs. A further boundary is fixed by the abilities of the 


pupils in the elementary schools, this being a fairly measurable 
constant, at least in selected geographical and racial areas 

Each business application found in a textbook on arithmetic 
represents what is, or was at one time, a need The problem of 
the pipes filling a cistern was a useful one m the days when the 
Romans established public fountains in every important town; 
partnership involving time was once as important as any problem 
involving corporations at the present time; the problem of the 
couriers was a real one when communication from place to place 
depended upon human endurance and fidelity; and the banker’s 
draft was known even in Babylonian times The schools always 
tend to be conservative. 

The study of child psychology, which had its scientific begin- 
ning in the latter part of the igth century, has established certain 
rather definite limits as to the nature of the arithmetic offered 
from year to year This study does not concern the nature of 
problems so much as it does the pupil’s ability to do the compu- 
tation and to master the reasoning involved, it relates to the ap- 
plied problem to the extent of seeing that it.s meaning is fairly 
within the mental grasp of the child This phase of the subject 
is at present attracting more attention than the actual practic- 
ability of the applied problems It has resulted in an improvement 
m the course of study and has assisted in eliminating certain cases 
of computation (as in the division of unusable tractions and 
decimals) that are beyond the needs and the ready grasp of ele- 
mentary pupils The result has not been the standardization of 
topics or of applications, but the fixing of limits of difficulty for 
pupils of various degrees of abiMty The chief problem of the 
schools is to find, from the wide range of applications, those that 
the great majority of people will sometime need to use and that 
psychology shows are within the mental reach of the pupils at 
the time they are introduced In each of these respects the schools 
are making progress that is definite and is probably as rapid as 
circumstances permit Among the present applications which have 
repl.iced lho.se which are now obsolete are the following' personal 
and household accounts, budgeting, household inventory, sales 
slips, bills and invoices, transportation problems, pay-rolls, com- 
munity problems (how money is raised and how it is spent), thrift 
and investments, business graphs, and government income and 
expenses 

BiiuiOGRAi’iiY — E Combette, Coin's d' Anthmilique (T2th cd. 
1904) , A Hofler, Dulakttk da mathrmat/srhrn Unterrtcht'i (Leipzig, 
KHO) , 1* Abbott, Exercises in Arithmetic and Mensuration (191,0 ; E. 
L Thorndike t he Psychology of Arithmetic (icj2 2), G. T. Buswell, 
and C H Judd, Summary of EAiicational Investigations relating to 
Arithmetic (102s). J W. Young and others, The Reorganization of 
Mathematics in Secondary Education, being the Report ot a committee 
of the Matbematical Association of Amc-nca, (Boston, 1927) , D E. 
Smith and W D. Reeve, J'he Teaching of Junior High School Mathe- 
matics (Boston, i<)27) , H Mehmke, “Numerisrhcs Rechnen,” and H 
Schubert, “Grundlagen dor Anthmetik,” in W F Me\ei, Eneykhpadte 
der mathematischen Wissenschaf ten, vnl 1 (Leipzig. 1.S98, etc ) 

Older books T Leslie, Philosophy of Arithmetic (1817, 2nd cd. 
1820). D. Lardncr, Treatise on Arithmetic (1834), A. de Morgan, 
Elements of Arithmetic (sth ed 1840) 

Ilislorv. D. E Smith, History of Mathematics vol. ii. (Boston, 
1923, 102s) , J. Tropfke, Geschichtc der Elementar-Mathematik, vol. 
i. (2nd ed. 1921). (D E S ) 

Early Arithmetics. Cuthbert Tonstall, De arte suppninndi (London. 
1522); Robert Recordc, The Ground of Artes (London, i';42) ; 
Mic.hael Stifel, Anthmetica Integra (Nurnberg, 1544) , Gaspard de 
Texeda, Suma de AnthmPtira prattca (V’alladolid, 1546) ; Humphrey 
Baker, The Well Spring of Sciences (I.ondon, 1568) ; Jean Trenchant, 
L’Arithmelique (Lynns, 1578) These books are descnbc*d in Rara 
Anthmetica, a catalogue of early Arithmetics, with an account of those 
in the library of George Arthur Plimpton, New York. 

ARIUS, a name celebrated in ecclesiastical history, not so 
much on account of the personality of its bearer as of the “Arian” 
controversy which he provoked (Gr "Apeios). Our knowledge 
of Arius is scanty, and nothing certain is known of his birth or 
of his early training We first hear of him as a deacon in Alex- 
andria. ABer some controversy he was ordained presbyter by 
Achillas the Bishop, in 3 1 1 , and discharged his duties with appar- 
ent faithfulness and industry under Achillas, and afterwards under 
Alexander his successor The cause of the controversy with which 
the name of Arius is associated lay not in any personalities but 
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in a fundamental difference of doctrine which had far-reaching 
religious and philosophical implications “Is the Divine.” says 
Harnack, “which appeared on earth and made its presence actively 
felt, identical with the supremely Divine that rules heaven and 
earth? Did the Divine which appeared on earth enter into a 
close and permanent union with human nature, so that it has 
actually transfigured it and raised it to the plane of the Eternal?” 

Arius had received his theological education in the school of 
the presbyter Lucian of Antioch, a learned man, and distinguished 
especially as a biblical scholar. The latter was a follower of Paul 
of Samosata, bishop of Antioch, who had been excommunicated 
in 26 q, but his theology differed from that of his master m a 
fundamental point Paul, starting with the conviction that the 
One God cannot appear substantially (ouo-tcoSois) on earth, and, 
consequently, that he cannot have become man in Jesus Christ, 
had taught that God had filled the man Jesus with his Logos 
{ao<i>ia) or Power (Swayuis) Lucian, on the other hand, persisted 
in holding that the Logos became man in Christ But since he 
shared the above-mentioned belief of his master nothing remained 
for him but to see in the Logos a second essence, created by (iod 
before the world, which came down to earth and took upon hini- 
selt a human body In this body the Logos filled the place of the 
intellectual or spiritual principle Lucian’s Christ, then, was not 
“perfect man,” for that which constituted in him the personal 
element was a divine essence; nor was he “perfect God,” for the 
divine essence was a created being It is this idea which Anus 
took up and interpreted His doctrinal position is explained in 
his letters to his patron Eusebius, bishop of the imperial city of 
Nicomedia, and to Alexander of Alexandria, and in the fragments 
of the poem in which he set forth his dogmas From these writ- 
ings it tan even nowadays be seen clearly that the principal 
objeit which he had m view was firmly to establish the unity and 
simplicity of the etern.il God However far the .Son may surpass 
other created beings, he remains himself a created being, to whom 
the Father before all time gave an existence formed “out of 
nothing” (e^ om ovTfjiv) Anus w'as quite unconscious that his 
own monotheism was hardly to be distinguished from that of the 
pagan philosophers, and that his Christ was a demi-god 

For years the controversy may have been fermenting in the 
college of presbyters at Alexandria Sozornen relates that Alex- 
ander only interfered after being charged with lemissness in leav- 
ing Anus so long to disturb the f.iith of the Church According 
to the general supposition, the negotiations which led to the 
excommunication of Arius and his follow'crs among the prc.sbyters 
and deacons took place in 318 or 310 Arius was not without 
adherents, even outside Alexandria. Those bishops who. like him, 
had passed through the school of Lucian were not inclined to let 
him fall without a struggle, as they recognized in the views of 
their fellow-student their own doctrine, only set forth in a some- 
what radical fashion Eusebius of Nicomedia, a comrade of Anus 
in the school of Lucian, entered the lists energetically on his 
behalf. But Alexander, too, was active; by means of a circular 
tetter he publi.shed abroad the excommunication of his presbyter, 
and the controversy excited more and more general interest 

It reached even the ears of Constantine. Now .sole emperor, 
he saw in the one Catholic Church the best means of counter- 
acting the movement in his vast empire towards disintegration; 
and he at once realized how dangerous dogmatic strife might 
prove to its unity. Constantine had no understanding of the 
questions at issue; and no course was left but to summon a gen- 
eral or oecumenical council, which was convened in Nicaea iq v ) 
in 325. After various turns in the controversy, it was finally 
decided, against Arius, that the Son was “of the same substance” 
(dixoovacos) with the Father, and all thought of his being created 
or even subordinate had to be excluded Constantine accepted 
the decision of the council and resolved to uphold it. Alexander 
returned to his see triumphant, but died soon after, and was suc- 
ceeded by Athanasius (g.v.), his deacon, with whose indomitable 
fortitude and strange vicissitudes the further course of the contro- 
versy is bound up. 

It only remains for us here to sketch what is known of the 
later career of Arius and the Arians, Although defeated at 
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the council of Nicaea, the Arians were by no means subdued. 
Constantine, while strongly disposed at first to enforce the Nicene 
decrees, was gradually won to a more conciliatory policy by the 
influence especially of Eusebius of Caesarea and Eusebius of 
Nicomedia. the latter of whom returned from exile in 328 and 
won the ear of the emperor, whom he baptized on his death-bed. 
Athanasius wxis banished m 3^5 During his absence Anus re- 
turned to Alexandria, but was suddenly taken ill while walking 
in the streets, and died in a few moments His death seems to 
have exercised no influence worth siieaking of on the course of 
events His theological radicalism had in anv i.isi' never found 
many convinced adherents It was mainly the opposition to the 
Homoousios, as a formula open to herotual misinterpretation, 
and not borne out by Holy Writ, which kept together the large 
party known as Semiarians, W'ho carried on the strife against the 
Nicenes and especially Athanasius Under the sons of Con- 
stantine Christian bishops in numberless synods lursed one 
another turn by tuin In the western half of the empiie Arian- 
ism found no foothold, and even the despotic will of Constantius, 
sole emperor after 351, succeeded only for the momi'nl in ’.ub- 
duing the bishops exiled for the sake of their belief In the 
e.ist, on the other hand, the Semiarians had for long the uiiper 
hand They soon split up into different groups, according .is 
they came to stand nearer to or farther from the original position 
of Arius The actual centre was formed by the Ilomoii, who only 
spoke generally of a likeness (6)uot6rT;s) of the Son to the Father, 
to the left of them were the Anonioti, who, with Arius, held the 
Son to be unlike (de6juoios) the Father, to the right, the //o- 
mooiMans who, taking as their catchw'ord “likeness of nature” 
(d^oiori)? Kar’ ouatae), thought that they could prc.serve the re- 
ligious content of the Nicene formula without having to adopt 
the formula itself Since this party in the course of years came 
more and more into sympathy with the representatives of the 
Nicene parly, the Homoousians, and notably with Athanasius, the 
much-disputed formula became more and more popular, till the 
council summoi:<‘d in 38 1 at Constantinople, under the auspices 
of Theodosius the Great, recognized the Nicene doctrine as the 
only orthodox one. Arianism, which had lifted up its head again 
under the emperor Valens, was thereby thrust out of the state 
Church It lived to flourish anew among the Germanic tribes at 
the time of the great migrations, but here too as a distinctive na- 
tional type of Christianity it perished before the growth of me- 
diaeval Catholicism, and the name of Arian ceased to represent a 
definite form of Christian doctrine within the Church, or a definite 
party out .side it 

See H. M Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism (2nd cd., 1900) ; Harnack, 
Hnlory of Donma, Eng. tr , vol iv ; Hastings, Emyilnpaedm of 
Religion and Ethics, art “Arianism.” The religious and philosophical 
aspect of the question is discussed in Mellone, The. Price of Progress 
(1924), ch. iv. 

ARIZONA, the “Apache State,” is a State situated in the 
southwestern part of the United States of America, between 31° 
20' and 37° N and log" 2' and 114° 45' W. It is bounded north 
by Utah, east by New Mexico, south by Mexico and west by 
California and Nevada, the (^olorado river .separating it from 
California and in part from Nevada. Of its total area of 113,956 
sqm (water surface, iifisqm ), approximately 39,000 are less 
than 3.000ft above sea-level, 27,000 are from 3,000 to 5,000ft , 
and 47,000 are above 5,000 feet. The popular name “Apxiche 
State” was given it because it is the home of the most of the 
Apache Indians. 

Physical Features. — Three characteristic physiograjihic re- 
gions are distinctly marked, first, the great Colorado plateau, 
some 45,ooosq m in area, in the north part of the State, next, 
a broad zone of compacted mountain ranges with a southern 
limit of similar trend; and, lastly, a region of desert plains, oc- 
cupying the south-western quarter of the State The plateau is 
not a plain It is dominated by high mountains, gashed by su- 
perb canyons Pf rivers, scarred with dry gullies and washes, the 
beds of intermittent streams, varied with great shallow basins, 
sunken deserts, dreary levels, bold buttes, picture.squc me.sas, for- 
ests and rare verdant bits of valley The surface in general is 
rolling and drains through the Little Colorado (or Colorado 
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Chiquito), Rio Puerco and other streams into the Grand Canyon 
AlonK the Colorado is the Painted Desert, remarkable for the 
bright colours — red, brown, blue, purple, yellow and white — of 
its sandstones, shales and clays. Within the desert is a petrified 
forest of Mesozoic time, the most remarkable in the. United States 
The marks of volcanic action, particularly lava-flows, arc abun- 
dant and widely scattered 

Separating the plateau from the mountain region is an abrupt 
transition slope, often deeply eroded, crossing the entire State 
In localities the sloijc is a true 
escarpment falling 150 and even 
2 soft per mile The mountain 
region has a width of 70 to 150m. 
and IS filled with short rangi-s 
parallel to the plateau escarp- 
ment Many of the inounlams 
arc extinct volcanoes The south- 
eastern corner of Arizona i.s a 
region of greatly eroded ranges 
and gently sloping valleys This 
mountain zone has an average 
elevation of not less than 4,000 
ft , while in places its crests are 
5,000ft above the plains below. 

These plains, the third or desert 
region of the Slate, have their 
mountains also, but they are lower, iind they are not compacted; 
I he plains near the mountain region .slope toward the Gulf of 
California across wide valleys separated by isolated ranges, then 
across broad desert stretches tra\eised by rocky ridges, and finally 
there is no obstruction to the slope at all. 

Climate. — Arizona has a wide vaiiety of local climates In 
general it is chaiacterized by dear air and low humidity The 
scanty rainfall is distributed fiom July to April, with marked 
excess from July to September and a lesser maximum in Decem- 
ber Very little ram comes ftom the Pacitic or the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia, precipitation lieing diminished by the mountains and the 
desert, as well as the adverse winds Rain and .snowfall usually 
come from clouds blown from the Gulf of Mexico and not wholly 
dried in Texas The mean annual rainfall varies from 2 to 5-5111 
at various points in the lowi‘r gulf valley and on the western 
border to 35 to 30111 in the niount.iins Local Ihundcrstotrns and 
cloudbursts aie a characteristic phenomenon, inundating limited 
areas and transforming dned-up streams into muddy torrents 
carrying houldeis and debiis Often in the plateau country the 
dry under-air absorbs the iriin as it f.ills, and larely in the 
Mociui country do flooded gullies “run through” to the Little 
('olorado The country of the tiilf-dwellers in the north-east 
is desert -like. Only ])oiiits high in altitude catch much rain 
Mountain snows feed the Gila, the Little Colorado and the Col- 
orado rivers The floods come in May and June, and during the 
wet season the rivers, all with steep beds in their upper courses. 
Wash along detritus that lower down nairows, and cm smaller 
streams almost chokes their courses 'I'hese gradients enable the 
inconstant streams tributaiy to the Colorado to carve their 
c.inyons, some of which are in themselves very remarkable, 
though insignificant beside the Grand C'anyon From the Gila to 
the southern boundary the parched land gives no water to the 
sea, and the international boundary run.s in part through a true 
desert In the hot season there is almost no surface water. Ar- 
tesian wells are used in places, as in the stock country of the 
Baboquic'ari valley 

The temperature of Arizona is somewhat higher than that of 
points of equal latitude on the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico 
coasts. In the mountains on the plateau it ranges from that ot 
the temperate zone to that of regions of perpetual snow; south 
of the mountains it ranges from temperate heats in the foothills 
to semi-tropic heat in the lower valleys of the Gila^nd Colorado. 
The average annual temperature over the region north of 34® is 
about 55"; that of the region south is about 68 degrees. The 
warmest region is the lower Gila valley. The daily variation (not 
uncommonly 60°) is of course greatest in the most arid regions, 


where radiation is most rapid And of all Arizona it should be 
said that, owing to the extreme dryness of the air, evaporation 
from moist surfaces is very rapid, so that the high temperatures 
arc decidedly less oppressive than much lower temperatures in 
a humid atmosphere Intense heat prevails in July, August and 
September. In lowness of humidity and clarity of atmosphere, 
southern Arizona rivals Upper Egypt and other famous arid 
health resorts. 

Fauna and Flora. — Within the borders of Arizona are areas 
representative of every life zone save the humid tropical. From 
the summit of the San Fr.incisco mountains one may pass rapidly 
through all these down into the Painted Desert. In the highlands 
coyotes arc very common ; wild cats and mountain lions are fairly 
plentiful, but animal life in general is rather scant. Jaguars oc- 
casionally stray into Arizona from Mexico Lizards and toads are 
conspicuous in the more desert areas Snakes are not numerous. 
The Gila monster, tarantula and scorpion occur in some local- 
ities in the rainy .season. A nairow belt along the lower Colorado 
river, with a short arm extending into the valley of the Gila, is 
so arid that it supports only desert birds and mammals 

The general conditions of distribution of the fauna of Arizona 
are shown even moie distinctly by the flora There arc firs and 
.spruces on the mountains, pines farther down, and pihon juniper, 
grease-wood and the universally conspicuous sage-brush in the 
centre of the State, In southern and western Arizona the giant 
cactus grows in groves, attaining a height of 40 and even 50 
feet In many localities the mesquite i-- the only imjiortant na- 
tive tree. It is easy to exaggei.ite greatly the barrenness of an 
arid country There are tine indigenous grasses that spring up 
over the me.sas after the summer rams, furnishing range for live- 
stock; some of these grasses are extraordinarily independent of 
the rainfall. The cliff-dweller country suppoits a scant vegeta- 
tion — ^a few cottonwoods in the washes, a few cedars on the mesas. 

Continuous forest areas are lew. A fair variety of trees — col- 
ton-wood, sycamoie, ash, willow, walnut and cherry — grow in 
thickets in the canyons, and each mountain range is a forest 
area Rainlall varying with the altitude, the lower timber line, 
below which precipitation is in^uffuienl to sustain a growth of 
trees, is about 7,000ft, and the upper timber line about 11,500 
feet Since 1898 about of the wooded lands have been made 
reservations, and work has been done also to preserve the forest 
areas in the mountains in the south-east, from which there arc 
few streams of permanent flow to the enclosing arid valleys. 

Soils and Irrigation.---The soils in the southern part of Ari- 
zona are mainly vandy loams, but vary from light loam to heavy 
close adobe 'rhey are rich enough but lack water For the reser- 



ARE, SOMETIMES, STARTLING IN THEIR RESEMBLANCE TO WORKS ENGI- 
NEERED BY THE HUMAN HAND MONUMENT VALLEY. WITH ITS RIDGE 
SUGGESTING A CITY SKYLINE, IS THE SCENE OF SUCH A PHENOMENON 

vation of the water jiartings, the increase of the forest areas and 
the creation of reservoirs, much has been done by the national 
Government. A reservoir below the junction of the Tonto and the 
Salt irrigates more than 1,000,000 acres. An East Indian weir 
dam across the Colorado near Yuma and levees on both sides 
of the Gila and the Colorado conserve the water supply. The 
Colorado river problem is the chief one. In 1919 Arizona adopted 
a comprehensive code of water laws but was unable to solve the 
international, interstate, flnancial and administrative difficulties 
of the Colorado riv’er problem. The Colorado River Compact, 



The great seal of Arizona 
T he detion In the centre represent! a 
mountain range, a reservoir, and the 
two chief industries, mining and 
agriculture 






MOUNTAIN, DESERT AND URBAN SCENERY IN ARIZONA 


5 View across a section of Monument Valley, In Ih® northeastern part 

of Navajo county, showing some of the ruins In the distance 

6 Hopi Indians shown in one of their religious dances. The Hopi festivals 

are generally considered the most remarkable of the American 
Indian pageants 

7. An Indian earth-covered home In the Yuma district 

8. Lava-capped mountains, looking northeast over Lechuguilla Desert 

9. Homes in Tucson, in the centre of one of the oldest farming and ranch- 

ing districts in the State 


the petrified forest, National Monument, south 


2. Rainbow bridge, a natural rock formation spanning a fissure in the 
Navajo Mountains in the northern part of the Stale It was dis- 
covered in 1909 


4. Oraibi, one of the seven villai 
are on the top of a plateau 
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formed in 1922, was rejected by the Arizona legislature in 1923, 
and even when revised and accepted by the legislature was vetoed 
by the governor, who was disinclined to surrender rights to water 
and power to the other six States in the agreement In 1925 a 
conference of States interested broke up because of the uncom- 
promising attitude taken by all. The number of acres irrigated in 
Arizona was 185.000 in 1900, 320,051 in 1910 and 467.565 m 
1Q20. Gov Hunt estimated in 1927 that over 1.000 oooac were 
then cither under irrigation or included in nearly finished iriiga- 
tion projects 

Government.— Arizona became a Territory of the first (or 
practically autonomous) class in 1S63 Her organic law there- 
after until 1910 consisted of various sections of the revised stat- 
utes of the United States From the beginning she had a terri- 
torial legislature ('ongress retained ultimately direct control of 
all government, administration being in the hands of resideni 
officials appointed by the Piesident and Senate Spetial mention 
must be made of the secret police, the Arizona rangers, organized 
in 1901 to polite tht cattle ranges; they arc “fearless men. trained 
in riding, roiiing, trailing and shooting,” a force whose personnel 
IS not known to the gener.il public. The legislature repealed the 
law licensing public gambling in 1907 and proMtled tor juvenile 
courts and probationary control of children The State Constitu- 
tion adopted in 1910 provides for the initiative and referendum 
and that no child under 16 may work “underground in mine.s, or 
in any occupation injurious to health or morals or hazardous to 
life or limb, nor in any occupation at night, or for more than 
eight hours in any day ’ Ily amendment to the Constitution a*-- 
ticles were added ptovidmg for the recall of judges (1912), for 
woman suffrage (191.’) and for prohibition (1914, 1916) The 
death penalty, abolished in 1916, was restored in 1918. After 
an initiative petition an old-age and mothers’ pensions law was 
enacted in 1914 

Population. — The first census of Arizona was in 1870, when 
the population was 9,658 The population was 40440 in 1880, 
88.243 in 1S90; 122,931 ill 1900; 20P354 and 3S4A6’ 

in 1920 The increa.se for the decade 1910-20 was 63 5''o By 
U S census estimate, the population in 1927 was 459,000 In 1920 
there were 291.449 whites. 32,989 Indians, 8.005 negroes, 1,137 
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Graph showing growth of the population of Arizona, isto-iszo 
AND the number OF MALES AND FEMALES. 1880-1920 

Chinese. 550 Japanese, and 32 others. The urban population in- 
creased from 9-4% in i8go to 15 in 1900, 31*'^ in 1910 and 
35*2% in 1920. The actual farm population decreased from 90.- 
560 in 1920 to 71,954 in 1925 In church membership the leading 
denominations arc Roman Catholics. Latter Day Saints, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians and Prote.stant Episcopalians. The growth in 
population of the tw’o chief cities is shown in the following table: 


r ----- 

1925 (cst ). 

1Q20 

1910 


Phoenix 

38,669 

28,055 

11.134 i 


Tucson 

^ 0,7 it 

20,292 

M.igr 




The Indians, organized in o\er 30 tribes, form an ever decrea.s- 
ing proportion of the population representing only 10% in 1920. 
The more important arc the Hual.ipaic 01 Apache- Yuma s: the 
Mohaves. the Yavapais or Ajiachc-Mohavcs, the Yumas. whose 
lesser neighbours on the luwei Colorado are the most primitive 
Indians of the U S in habits, the Timas and Tapagocs, who fig- 
ure much in early Arizona lustory, and who are superior in intcl- 



BY COURTESY OF THE BUREAU OF RCCtAMATION 

PAPAGO INDIANS ENGAGED IN DOMESTIC WORK OUTSIDE THEIR HOMES 
While quartered on Government reservation* and provided with mission 
schools, many of the Indian tribes still follow the primitive customs of their 
forefathers 


ligcnce, adaptability, application and character, the Hopis or 
Moejuis, iiossessed of the same good ciualitie*! and famous for 
their pn‘hi«toric culture (Tiisayan); and the Na\ahos and kin- 
dred Apaches, jicrh.ijis the most relentless and savage of Indian 
wairiors The Timas and Tapagoes, converted by the Spaniards, 
retain a smattenng of ('hrislianity, plenlifully alloyed wotli pa- 
ganism Apaches. Tinuis and Tajiagoes have been einjiloyecl by 
the Federal Go\ernmcnL on irrigation works and have proved 
industrious and faithful Since 1900 a few hundred Yaipiis, be- 
cause of difiiculties with the Mexii an (iovernment, have crossed 
into southern Arizona and settled there They have rapidly ac- 
quiied American customs and make good labourers. All Indians 
of Arizona live on reservations save a few non-tribal Indians 
taxed and treated as citizens 

Finance and Taxation. — The chief source of revenue is the 
tax on property The asses.scd properly valuation rose from 
^38, 853,83 1 in 1901 to $653 163,397 in 1925 In the fiscal year 
July I, 1925, to June 30, 1926, the State spent .%S,i86.2 jg, of 
this amount $3,646,164 was tor education, 
$2,916,324 for public works, $630482 for 
health, charitable and penal institutions, 
$332,140 for the administration of the 
law's and $326,332 for the jironiotion of 
agriculture The luncls spent for education 
do not include the heavy disbursements of 
the counties and school districts The con- 
troversy over the taxation of mining prop- 
erly has been acute since 1900 Arizona 
has an elaborate budget system and boasts 
a credit balance of nearly 83.500.000 The 
total indebtedness of the State and the counties is $43,027,083 
Education. — ^Thc public school system was established in 
187T A compulsory attendance law (1921) applies to children 
between eight and i6 years of age, but it is not generally obeyed 
by the Mexican element In 1924 the percentage of children 
aged 5-17, inclusive, in the public schools was 71 i. In 1923-24 
there were 62,816 pupils in the elementary schools, g.022 in (he 
high schools and 1.91 1 in the night schools The average teacher’s 
salary in the elementary schools was $i 320 a year for women 
and $1,480 for men; in the high schools $i.8So tor women and 
$1,956 for men Illiteracy was reduced to i‘:3G' by ig.’O, over 
go't of the illiterates being found among ihf Indian^ and the 
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foreign-born population. There are 20 Indian schools, the largest 
of which are maintained by the national Government The tirst 
juvenile reform school, called the Territorial (now State) In- 
dustrial school, was opened in 1903 at Benson and was removed 
to F ort Grant ten years later. There are 2 1 private schools In 
1916 a high school of the State was for the first time admitted 
to the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. In 1927, 35 of the 59 high schools of the Stale were in 
the association. 7 'he growth of the normal schools at Tenipe and 
Flagstaff has kept pace in enrolment and equipment with the 
growth of the public schools, and in 1925 they were made State 
teachers’ colleges with four-year courses leading to the bachelor’s 
degree. In 1910 a State school for the deaf was organized, at first 
affiliated with the Slate university and under its direction, but 
later separated, with its own organization. The University of Ari- 
zona increased its enrolment from 84 regular college students in 
igio-ii to 1,843 in 1926-27. The institution is composed of five 
colleges on the campus at Tucson, college of agriculture; college 
of education; college of law; college of letters, arts and sciences; 
college of mines ancl engineering The agricultural e.xi^eriment sta- 
tion, the Stewart observatory, the Arizona bureau of mines, the 
State pure food laboratory and the State museum are also on 
the campus. In 1916 the Univcisity of Arizona was admitted to 
the North Central Association; in 1919 it became a member of 
the Association of American Colleges, and in Nov 1924 the As- ' 
sociation of American Universities voted that it should be added 
to the list of approved institutions 
Agriculture. — Farming in Arizona is varied and intensive 
The crops include strawberries, dates, cotton, alfalfa, hay, wheat, 
sorghum oranges, olives, .sweet potatoes, y.ims and sugar-beets 
Crop follows crop in cjuick succession, alLdfa prodiuing from 
four to seven cuttings in a year. The yield per acre ot hay (3 64 
short tons in 1926) is greater than in any other State; in 1925 
the average yield per acre of cotton was greater than in any other 
State, but in 1926 the yield of 330 lb. per .icre was e.xceeded by 
that of California— 3S2 lb per acre Stock-raising is a leading 
occuiiation, but it has probably attained its full development 
I'he .number of sheep and cattle, pastuied mostly on public 
ilomain, is now limited by the extension of the national forest re- 
serves (ii,3i6,232ac in Arizona in 1926) and the regulations en- 
forced by the U S Government for the preservation of the ranges. 
Dairy farming varies in extent; when the price of long or short 
staple cotton is high, a.s in 1920 or 1924, dairy farming is neg- 
lected and cotton is grown. From 1917 to 1920 the number of 
acres of cotton harvested increa.sed from 41,000 to 230,000; in 
1926 it was 167,000. The production of cotton was 41.000 bales 
in 1917, 103,000 in 1920 and 115,000 in 1926, never amounting 
to 1% of the total production of the United States The value of 
all crops in Arizona declined from $42,481,000 in 1919 to $25,852,- 
000 in 1926, though at the same time increasing slightly to less 
than 0003% of the value of all crops in the United States. 

Minerals. — Mining is the leading industry of .\iizona Con- 
trary to venerable traditions there is no evidence that mining 
was practised except to a very inconsiderable extent by aborigines, 
Spanish conquistadores, or Jesuits. In 1738 an extraordinary 
deposit of silver nuggets, quickly exhausted (1741), was dis- 
covered at Arizonac. At the end of the 18th century the Me.x- 
icans considerably developed the mines in the south-east. The 
second half of the 19th century witnessed several great finds; first, 
of gold placers on the lower Gila and Colorado (1858-69); later, 
of lodes at Tombstone, which flourished from 1879 to 1886, 
then decayed, but in 1905 had again become the centre of im- 
]X)rtant mining interests; and still later, of copper at Jerome 
and around Bisbee Several of the Arizona copper mines are 
among the greatest of the world. The Copiier Queen at Bisbee 
from 1880-1902 produced 378,047,210 Ib. of crude copper, which 
was then practically the total output of the Territory, other valu- 
able mines having been develoiJed later; the Globe, Morenci and 
Jerome districts are secondary to Bisbee Important mines of 
gold and silver, considerable deiiosits ot wolframite, valuable 
ores of molybdenum and vanadium, and quarries of onyx marble, 
are also worked Low-grade coal deposits occur in the east 


central part of the State and near the junction of the Gila and 
San Pedro riv'ers. Some fine gems of peridot, garnet and tur- 
quoise have been found The mineral products of Arizona for 
1924 were valued at $100,325,413; of this, $88,785,514 was the 
value of copper (677,752,013 lb ); $4,878,465, of gold (235.996 
troy oz.); and $4,455,015, of .silver (6,649,276 troy oz.). More 
copper was mined in Arizona than in any other State. The ten- 



GrAPH showing unrefined copper produced in ARIZONA. 1877-1926 
Arizona has contributed 31% of the total recorded amount produced In the 
United States up to 1926. In recent years the proportion has been over 40% 


dency during 1910-25 was toward the development of low-grade 
dejxisits, but the older comjjanies were still working high-grade 
deposits in 1925. Sacramento hill, near Bisbee, was stripped by 
1920 and has been furnishing since 1923 much ore containing 
1-83% of copiier 

Manufactures. — The manufactures of Arizona are based 
chiefly upon the minerals in the State The capital invested in- 
creased from $9,517-573 in to $123,377,206 in 1919, and the 
value of the products from $20,438,987 in 1900 to $138,781,477 
in 1925. The product of the principal industry in 1925, the 
smelling and refining of copper ($106,926,324), represented 
7704% of the total output of all industries. The other manu- 
factures are of lelativcly little import ,mce, the principal ones being 
lumber and other timber products ($3,913,793); slaughtering and 
meat packing ($3,847,754) ; car and general shop construction, 
including repairs by steam railway companies ($3,719,802); and 
cotton-seed oil, meal and take ($2,556,577). 

The Navaho and Moqui Indians make woolkm blankets and 
rugs, and the Fimas make baskets. Onyx marbles of local source 
are polished at Phoenix. 

Railways. — Two trans-continental railway systems, the South- 
ern Pacific and the Santa Fe, were built across Arizona in 1878- 
83 They are connected by one line, and various branches have 
been built. The railway mileage on Jan. i, 1924, was 2.409 

History. — The history of the south-west is full of interest to 
the archaeologist. A prehistoric culture widely distributed has 
left abundant traces Pueblo ruins are plentiful in the basins 
of the Gila and Colorado rivers and their tributaries. Geograph- 
ical conditions and a hard struggle against nature fixed the char- 
acter of this “aridian” culture and determined its migrations; 
the onslaughts of nomad Indians determined the sedentary civil- 
ization of the cliff-dwellers. A co-operative social economy is evi- 
denced by the traces of great public works, such as canals many 
miles in length. The pueblos of the Gila valley are held to be 
older than those of the Colorado. Casa Grande, 15m S.E of a 
railway station of the same name on the Southern Pacific rail- 
way, is the most remarkable of plains ruins in the south-west, the 
only one of its type in the United States It resembles the Casa 
(irande ruin of Chihuahua, Mexico, with its walls of sun-dried 
earth and its area* of rooms, courts and plaziis, surrounded by 
a wall. It was already a ruin when discovered in 1694 by the 
Jesuit Father Kino 
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John Russell Bartlett described it in 1854, and in 1889 Con- 
gress voted that it be protected as a government reservation; 
in 1892 it was set apart by the Government. Excavations were 
made there in 1906-07 by Dr, J. Walter Fewkes. The valleys of 
the Salt river and its affluents, the Agua Fria, Verde and Tonto. 
are strewn with aboriginal remains; but especially important in 
the northward migrations of culture was the Little Colorado. 
A very considerable population must have lived once in this 
valley. It is possibly represented to-day by the still undcserted 
habitats of Zuiii (in New Mexico) and Tusayan; the Moquis, 
after the Zuhis, are in customs and traditions the best survival 
of the ancient civilization. 

Arizona north of the Gila, save for a very limited and intermit- 
tent mis.sionary effort and for scant exploring exiaeditions, was 
practically unknown to the whites until well after the beginning 
of American rule. The Santa Cruz valley, however, has much 
older annals of a past that charms by its picturesque contrasts 
with the present Arizona history begins with the arrival in 
Sonora in 1536 of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, who, although 
he had not entered Aiizona or New Mexico, had heard of them, 
and by his stories incited the Spaniards to explore the unknown 
North in hope of wealth Marcos de Niza, a Franciscan friar to 
whom the first reconnaissance was entrusted, was, in 1539, 
first Spaniard to enter the limits of Arizona Members of Coro- 
nado’s expedition explored the Moqui country and reached the 
Grand Canyon, and after this a succession of remarkable and 
heroic explorations followed through the century. All this has 
left traces in still living myths about the early history of the 
south-west. Early in the 17th century considerable progress had 
been made in Christianizing the Pimas, Papagoes and Moquis 
Following 1680 came a great Indian revolt in New Mexico and 
Arizona, and thereafter the Moquis remained independent of 
Spanish and Christian domination, although visited fitfully by 
rival Jesuits and Franci.scans In 1732 regular Jesuit mi.ssions 
were founded at Bac and Guevavi. The region south of the Gila 
had already been repeatedly explored In the second half of the 
century there were a presidio at Tubac and some half dozen 
pueblos de visita, including the Indian settlement of Tucson 

A few errors should be corrected and some credit given with 
reference to this early period The Inquisition never had any juris- 
diction whatever over the Indians; compulsory labour by the 



BY COURTtSY or THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA PE RAILWAY COMPANY 

A TRADING POST. THE INDIAN’S CONTACT WITH CIVILIZATION 
Here he brings the products of his handicraft, such as baskets and blankets, 
and exchanges them for food and wearing apparel 

Indians was never legalized except on the missions, and the 
law was little violated; the Indians were never compelled to 
work mines; of mining by them for precious metals there is no 
evidence; nor by the Jesuits (expelled in 1767, after which their 
missions and other properties were held by the Franciscans), ex- 
cept to a small extent about the presidio of Tubac, although they 
did some prospecting Persistent traditions have greatly exag- 
gerated the former prosperity of the old south-west. The Span- 
iards probably provoked some intertribal intercourse among the 


Indians and did something among some tribes for agriculture. 
Their own farms and .settlements, confined to the Santa Cruz 
valley, were often plundered and abandoned, save in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the presidio From about 1790 to iS?2 was a pe- 
riod of peace with the Apaches and of comparative prosperity 
for church and State. The fine Indian mission church at Bac, 
long abandoned and neglected, dates from the last decade of the 


i8th century The e.stablishmcnt of a presidio at Tucson in 1776 
marks its beginning as a Spanish settlement. 

The decay of the military power of the presidios during the 
Mexican war of independence, the expulsion of loyal Spaniards 
— notably friars — and the renewal of Apache wars led to the tem- 
porary abandonment of all settlements except Tubac and Tucson. 
The church practically forsook the field about 1828. 

American traders and explorers first penetrated Arizona in the 
first qu.irter of the 19th century As a result of the Mexican 
war. New Mexico, whuh then included all Arizona north of the 
Gila, was ceded to the United Slates. California gold discov- 
eries drew particular attention to the country south of the Gila, 
which was wanted also for a trans-continental railway route 
This strip, known as the “Gadsden Purchase” (see Gadsden, 
James), was bought in 1853 by the United States, which took 
possession in 1856. This portion also was added to New Mexico. 
The Mexicans, pressed by the Apaches, had, in 1848, abandoned 
even Tubac and Tamacacori, first a vi.sita of Guevavi, and after 
1784 a mission. The progress of American settlement was inter- 
rupted by the Civil War, which caused the withdrawal of the 
troops and was the occasion for the outbreak of prolonged Indian 
wars. 

Meanwhile a convention at Tucson in 1856 sent a delegate to 
Congress and petitioned for independent territorial government. 
This movement and others that followed were ignored by Con- 
gress owing to its division over the general slavery question, and 
especially the belief of northern members that the control of 
Arizona was an object of the pro-slavery party. By act of Feb. 
24, 1863, Congress organized Arizona Territory as the country 
west of 109° W. longitude In December an itinerant government, 
sent out complete from Washington, crossed the Arizona line and 
effected a formal organization. The territorial capital was first 
at Prescott and finally at Phoenix (since 1889), where the State 
capital now is. 
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There have been boundary dihicultics with every contiguoui 
State or territory. The early period of American rule was ex- 
tiemely unsettled. The California gold discoveries and overland 
travel directed many prospecting adventurers to Arizona For 
.some years there was c onsiderablc sentiment in favour of filibust- 
ering in Sonora, Mexico The Indian wars, breeding a habit of 
dependence on force, and the heterogeneous elements of cattle 
thieves, Sonora cowboys, mine labourers and adsentiirers led to 
one of the worst periods of Ameinan border history 

Agitation for statehood, which began as early as 1872, seemed 
on the point of suices.-i in iSgi, when a Constitution was dratted, 
submitted to the people of the State and ratified The U S Senate 
objected to this Constitution bet luse it seemed to repudiate cer- 
tain contracts and set up a double monetaiy standard The Sen- 
ate continued to reject bills providing for statehood until the 
Slate sent up a new Constitution in kjio 

This Constitution raised a ciuestion of national importance 
in the form of a provision for the recall of judges by popular 
vole Alter much argunienl J’resident Tiift and the Congiess 
finally agreed on a resolution granting statehood on condition that 
the provision for ret .ill be struck out This was done, and on Feb 
14, lyr?, the President signed the jiroclarnal ion .admitting Arizona 
as .1 State Alter admission the people of the State promptly in- 
serted by amendment the original provision for the recall of 
judge.s 

.'Vnother issue of n.ilion.d interest was the Alien Labour law 
enacted by the voters ot the State in i(jr4 The act provided 
that when any corporation, comiiany, iiartnership or individual 
employed more than five workers, So^,r, ot them should be quali- 
fied electors or native-born citizens The ambassadois of Gieat 
Britain and Italy averred that the law vioUited existing treaties, 
and the Federal couits ruled th.it the law was unconstitutional 
because it denied c(|ual protection to aliens 

The election of Nov icpb resulted in a situation that aroused 
high party feeling Pieviously (Jov Hunt, supported by a Demo- 
cratic assembly, had been elected for two terms In 1916 he was 
a canclid.ite for (he third time On (he face of the return*- 
Campbell, the Republic.in candidate, was eh’ctcd, but Hunt, afl(*r 
being compelled to give up the otlice (0 Campbell, w-as restored 
by (he Slate supienie court The bitter political struggle reflected 
a tense industrial situation that culminated in a number of strikes, 
the most important of which w.i.s the one at Clifton and Morenci, 
beginning in Sept 191 s 'I'he Bisbee deportation incident in 
July 1917, when more than a thous.ind members of the organiza- 
tion called the Industrial Workers of the World were deported 
summarily to Columbus, N M , produced an even more critical 
situation President Wilson at once warned the governor of the 
danger of such a precedent and appointed a committee to investi- 
gate and adjust the dispute The committee found that any ad- 
justment between employers and Labour organizations was im- 
possible and recommended a law making future deportation a 
Federal offence 

In the last decade Arizona has faced two critical problems 
One of these, the problem of the future supply of water in the 
C'olorado river for purposes of irrigation and hydro-electric 
power, is m.icle more serious by the fact that Arizona is at the 
lower end ot the river and by the f.ailure of the State to develop 
hydro-electric power plants as extensively as the other States on 
the riv'er Because of the fear that Arizona would sutler from 
lack of suflicient water for future irrigation projects if .she 
agreed to let the other States on the river have as much water 
as they planned, and if .she was forced by any agreement to let 
Mexico iiave a large supply, the people of the State have been 
solidly behind Gov Hunt in his fight against the Colorado river 
compact and the Boulder dam project (1923-27) On this issue 
he was elected for the sixth time in 1926 The other problem 
is the tax.it ion of mines. It has long been recognized that the 
assessed valuation of the mines has been too low; but attempts 
of the State board of equalization to increase that valuation have 
met with retaliation in the form of opposition within the dominant 
Democratic Party Party or representative government was seri- 
ously handicapped (1924-26) by the reduction of appropriations 


for the executive branches. (See also Colorado River; Gr.^nd 
Canyon.) 

BiuLiooRAPiiY. — For the early history of Arizona see H. H. Ban- 
croft, History of Arizona and Neu Mextio (San Francisco, 1877) , 
A F. A. dc Bandelicr in G P Winship’s The Coronado Expedition, 
IJ S bureau of ethnology, 14th Annual Report ( 1892-9 0 , PP 33Q-6i.i. 
bibl , E. Coues, On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer, Francisco Garris 
(1900). Comprchensiv'c histones by J H. McChntock, Arizona: Pre- 
historic, Aboriginal, Pioneer, Modern (1916) , W H. Robinson, Story 
of Aitzona (Phoeni.\, 1919) Thomas K. Farish, the foimer State 
historian, completed 8 vol. of hts History of Arizona (Phoenix, 1915- 
i.S), giving the history up to 1872 m detail, with plentiful quotations 
from statements ot pionceis ami irom memoirs, newspapers and 
documents. For a description ot the State, see the bibliographies in 
the U S geological .survey publications, Bidletins Nos. 100 and 177 
h.iuna and flora aic desciibed in the Department of Agricultuie 
publication. North American tanna. No 3 (1890), No 7 (1893) and 
the US. biological surv'ev public.ition, No. 10 (1.898). Climate and 
soil are dcsrribcil in various publications of the U S Dcpaitment of 
Agriculture and m the Bulletins of the Arizona agricultural experiment 
sbition. Statistics of manuf.Ktunng can be found in U S census 
reports. Statistics of mincr.ils can be found in the publication of the 

S. geological survey, m the reports ot the bureau ot mines on the 
Mineral Resources of the United States, and in the Bulletins of the 
Arizona bureau of mines, 1915 seqq For infoimation on aichaeology 
consult numerous papeis by A. F A. de Bandelier, especially the 
“Final Report of Investigations among the Indians of the South- 
Western United States” in Papers of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, Ameruan Senes, vol. 111. and iv (Cambiidge, 1890-92) 
Special topics are tre.ated m the Legislative History of Arizona 
(Phoenix, 1926), in the Blue Book issued annually by the secretary 
of State; m the Bulletins of the Arizona mdustiial congress (Phoenix, 
1922 srqq ) , in A M Farlow’s “Auzona's Admission to Statehood” 
in Xnnual Publuations of the Ilistorual Soc of Southern California 
(vol IV, 1914), and in C Ralph Tupiier’s Survey of the Arizona 
Publu School System (Phoenix, 1925). For the recall of judges, see 
Congressional Record, vol. 47, pt iv , pp. 3,9()4 -(j(), lor the Arizona 
Alien Labour law case, see 219 hideial and 239 US ; for the Bishec 
dejiortation, see the Report on the Htshee Depot tation. U S Depart- 
ment of Labour (rqiK), and lor the Coloiado river compact, see 

Transactions of the Anirr Soc CE, vol 88, pp. 306-427, also 
G E P Smith, Experiment Station Bulletins Nos qS and 100, and 

the messages ol Gov Hunt to the Stale legidature of Jan 8, 1921, 

Jan 12, I02S. and Jan 4, 1927 Soi lal life is brilliantly treated in 
Mrs Mary Austin’s LancI of Journey's Ending (192^). htr article 
“Anzon.i, the Land of the Joyous Adventure” in These Untied States 
(1923) IS a skilful interpietation. (H A. H) 

ARJUNA, in post-Vcclic Hindu mythology son of Indra, a 
hero of the Mahabhclrata; and the central figure m the part of 
that epic called the Bfiagavadgita In modern Hindui.sm he is 
unimportant 

See E. W.ishburn Hopkins, Epic Mythology, Strasbourg (1915). 

ARK, a woid meaning properly a chest or box, is used in 
the Ivnglish Bible to translate two different Hebrew words 

(</) Heb tebah, probably an Egyptian loan-word me.ining a 
box or coflin It is used r*f (r) the iced basket or boat in which 
Moses was exjiosecl by his mother This is described as made of 
papyrus stems and rendered waterjiroof with bitumen It was 
provided with a cover or lid, and was clearly intended to protect 
the child against wild animals, especially, perhaps, crocodiles 
(2) The vessel in which Noah saved himself, his family and 
.specimens of all living animals (Sec Flood, Noaii ) In the 
older of the two narratives which have been combined to form 
our present text (the “Yahwist”), it is represented as large 
enough to contain seven siiecimens of every sacrificial animal 
and two each of all the rest There is a window, made by Noah 
himself, and a covering which he is able to remove, though it 
seems that it had to be placed on the ark by Yahweh The later 
account (the “priestly”) gives a number of details, in a manner 
characteristic of the priestly writings The material is “gopher” 
w'ood , it is divided into compartments and covered all over with 
bitumen; it has three decks with a window in the roof over the 
highest, and its dimensions are roughly 450ft. by isoft, by 45 
feet One pair only of each species is taken into the ark, for 
animal food is only permitted after the Flood according to “P,” 
and there is, therefore, no need of extra “clean” animals for 
sacrifice 

(6) Heb. *ar 6 n, meaning a box, used in Gen. i. 26 of the 
coffin in which Joseph’s body was preserved, but more com- 
monly applied to the “Ark of the Covenant” or “Ark of Testi- 
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mony,” the most sacred religious symbol of early Israel Though 
it is a familiar object in J and E (the “Yahwist” and “Elohist” 
sources) no account of its construction has survived D (the 
“Deuteronomist”) speaks of its material as being acacia wood, 
and in P there is an elaborate account of its structure, including 
a description of the lid, which was of pure gold and included 
two cherubs, one at each end, with their wings meeting in the 



■r COURTESY OF THE REV S. I EVY 


The ark of the law in the new synagogue, great st Helen s. 

LONDON, A REPLICA OF WHICH IS IN THE NEW SYNAGOGUE AT STAMFORD. 
CONNECTICUT 

The actual Ark, which contains the Scrolls of the Law, is the bullt-ln-cup- 
board in the centre. The doors are parti; concealed by the velvet curtain 
The Hebrew Inscription on the frieze of the Corinthian order above the Ark 
means “Know In Whose presence thou slandost” 

middle. This cover was of special importance in the religious 
thought of Israel, for it was there, on the “mercy-seat," that 
Yahweh’s presence might most certainly be found. 

Whilst some of the tletails supplied by P may be of later 
origin, there can be little doubt that the possession of the ark 
goes far back beyond the conejuest of Palestine, and that when 
Israel entered Canaan it was the centre of the national worship 
Thus the early narratives give it an important place in the cross- 
ing of the Jordan and the capture of Jericho, After the settle- 
ment it IS first found at Shiloh, under the care of Eli, but was 
raptured by the Philistines at the battle of Aphek. Taken by 
them into their own territory it proved a dangerous possession, 
and was eventually returned to Israel For a time it remained 
forgotten, or at least unnoticed, but w'as brought by David 
to Jerusalem when he made that city his capital. It was placed 
in the temple by vSolomon, and probably remained there through- 
out the period of the monarchy When it disappeared we do not 
know, but a late passage in Jeremiah (iii. 16) mentions it in terms 
which imply that it has ceased to exist. 

The ark is held to be par excellence the home of Yahweh, and 
the earlier references leave no doubt as to the belief that He 
dwelt within it. Thus the formula used when it was taken into 


battle was “Arise, O Yahweh, and let thine enemies be scattered ' 
(Num. X. 35, r/, ver 30 ) It is true that, when taken into battle 
by Hophni and Phineas (1 Sam iv. 4 seq,), it was captured by 
the Philistines, but the sequel shows that this was deliberately 
permitted by its Inhabitant Set in the temple .u Ashdod, it 
showed the presence of great power by the treatment ot Dagon, 
and by the plagues which befell the Philistines Most significant 
is the story of its return to Israel (1 Sam vi ) Twm cows have 
their calves removed from them and are harnessed to the cart 
on w'hich the ark is placed Then, though no human hand is 
placed upon them, instead of seeking their calves they lake the 
straight road for Israelite territory, without deviating though 
lowing in protest. Clearly they are being dri\i>n by a mighty 
force in the ark itself. Yet later, an accidental desecration is 
swiftly and terribly avenged (II. Sam vi 6), and there are other 
references which indicate that the ark was venerated as the 
divine dwelling. (T H R ) 

ARKADELPHIA, a city of Arkansas, U S A ,on the Ouaihit.i 
river, about 65m. S W. of Little Rock; the county seat of Clark 
county It is on federal highw'ay 67, and is .served liy the Missouri 
Pacific railroad The population m 1920 was 3.31 1. of whom 766 
were negroes Arkadelphia is picture.squcly located among roll- 
ing hills It has one of the largest flour mills in (he State, cotton 
gins, tile plants, .sawmills, and a i otton-sei'd oil-mill Abundant 
power is available from the hydro-electric development of the 
Ouachita Arkadelphia is the se.it of Ouachita college (Baptist, 
csl.iblished 188S) and of Henderson-Brown college (Methodist; 
established 1800), both co-eduiatioiial institutions The first 
settler was John Hemphill, who came in 1811 from South Caro- 
lina He set up a salt works, (he first in the State I’he manu- 
facture of salt was continued until the ('ivil War, and was the 
cause of fighting for the possL'ssion of the city 
ARKANSAS (ahr'kan-saw), popularly known as the “wonder 
state,” IS one of the south-centr.il states of the United Slates ot 
America. It is situated between 33° and 36° 30' N lal and 
89“ 40' and 94° 42' W , and its boundaries are north Missouri, 
east the Mi.ssissippi river, .separating it from Tennessee and 
Mississippi, south Louisiana, and west Texas .ind Oklahoma Its 
area is 53.33 S^qm, of which 810 are water surface Arkansas 
was given the name “wonder state” by an act of the general 
assembly in 1923, because of its remarkable natural resources 
Physical Features.— Arkansas lies in the driimage hasin of 
the lower Mississippi and has a remarkable river system The 
Arkansas river bisects the state from west to east Nine other 
large streams drain the state, the Red, the Ouachita, the White 
and the St Francis being the most important There are a number 
of swamps and bayous in the eastern part 
The surface of z\rkansas is more diversified than that of any 
other state in the central Mississippi valley It rises, sloping ujj- 
wards towards the north-west, 
from an average elevation of le>s 
than 300ft in the south-east to 
heights of 2,000ft and more in 
the north-west There are four 
physiographic regions' two of 
highlands, a region of river valley 
plain separating the two high- 
land areas, and a region of hills, 
lowlands and prairie This fourth 
region covers the eastern half of 
the state and is part of the gulf 
or coastal plain of the United 
States. If a line W'ere drawn from 



Seal of the state of Arkansas 


the point W'here the Red riv’er cuts the western boundary to 
where the Black cuts the northern, east of it w’ould be the gulf 
plain and west of it the highlands (over 500ft ) and the mineral 
regions of the state. They are divided by the valley of the 
Arkansas river into two regions, which are structurally different 
South of the river are the Ouachita mountains, and north of it 
are the Boston mountains The Ouachita mountains arc character- 
ized by close folding and faulting Their southern edge is cov'cred 
with cretaceous deposits, and their eastern edge is covered as well 
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With the tertiary deposits of the gulf plains. The Arkansas valley 
is marked by wide and open folding The Boston mountains are 
substantially a continuation of the Ozark dome of Missouri Their 
northern border is marked by an escarpment 500 to 700ft in 
height The trend is from east to west between Batesville (Ark ) 
and Wagoner (Okla.) The entire region is very much dissected 
by streams, and the topography is of a terrace and escarpment 
type In the highlands north of the Arkansas the country is irreg- 
ularly broken; south of the river the hills lie, less capriciously, 
in short, high ranges, with low, fertile valleys between them The 
Ouachitas extend 200m , from within Oklahoma (near Atoka) to 
central Arkansas (near Little Rock) 'I'hey are characterized by 
long, low ridges bearing generally west to east with wide, flat 
valleys Near the western boundary of the state they attain a 
maximum altitude of 2,800ft. above the sea and 2,000ft above the 
valleys of the Arkansas and Red rivers, falling in elevation east- 
ward (as westward) to soo-yooft Five peaks rise above 2,000 
feet Magazine mountain, 2,800ft above the surrounding country, 
is the highest point in the state The stre.ims are swift, and in 
their lower courses flow in gorges 500 to i, 000ft deep, almost 
deserving the name of canyons The main streams are tortuous, 
and their tributaries have cut the region into ridges Along the 
upper course of the White river in the Bo'^tons, and in the country 
about Hot Springs is the most beautiful scenery. 

The climate of the state is “southern,’’ owing to the influence 
of the Gulf of Mexico The mean temperatures for the different 
.seasons are normally about 416°, hi i°, 788° and 61*9° for 
winter, spring, summer and autumn respectively The normal 
mean precipitations arc about 117, 14 5, 10-5 and io-2in for the 
same seasons The extreme range of the monthly isotherms cross- 
ing the state is from about 35° in winter to about 81" in summer, 
and the range of annual i.sotherms from about 54 to about 60 
degrees The variation of mean annual temperatures for different 
parts of the state is, then, only six degrees Precipitation varies 
from 34 to 64111 according to locality Winter cold is seldom 
severe, and there is no summer drought Sheltered valleys in the 
interior jiroduce spring crops three or four weeks earlier than 
is usual in this latitude. The climate is generally healthy. 

The state possesses a rich fauna and flora The forest lands of 
the state include four-fifths of its area, with three-fourths actually 
covered by standing timber. Valuable trees are of great variety; 
cotton-wood, poplar, catalpa, red cedar, sweet gum, sassafras, 
persimmon, ash, elm, sycamore, maple, a variety of pines pecan, 
locust, dogwood, hickory, various oaks, beech, walnut and cypress 


SAS HAS 

I SJ OF THE LAND AREA OF THE U S 
t 7* OF THE POPULATION (1920) 
PRODUCED IN 1925 
10 oS OF THE COTTON CROP 
ZZ%%Of THE RICE. 

4 9* OF THE SWEET POTATOES 
4 7* OF THE PEACHES. 

7 7X OF THE STRAWBERRIES (1926) 
4 2* OF THE LUMBER. 

10 1 X OF THE PETROLEUM . AND 
3 SX OF THE NATURAL GAS 


Graph showing land area, population and production of 
Arkansas 

are all abundant There are 129 native species of trees The 
yellow pine, the white oak and the cypress are the most valuable 
growths The northern woods are mainly hard, the yellow pine 
is most characteristic of the heavy woods of the south-central 
counties, and magnificent t:yprcss abounds in the north-east. 
Hard woods grow even on the alluvial lands “The hard-wood 
forests of the state are hardly surpassed m variety and richness, 
and contain inestimable bodies of the finest oak, walnut, hickory 
and a.sh timber” (U.S census). The growth on the alluvial bot- 
toms and the lower uplands in the east is extraordinarily vigorous 
There are two Federal forest reserves (963,287 acres). 



The soils of Arkansas arc of peculiar variety That of the 
highlands is mostly but a thin covering, and the larger portion is 
poorly fitted for agriculture The uplands are generally fertile 
The poor soils are distinctively sandy; the soils of the lowlands, 
clayey; but sand and clay are found combined in rich loams 
characterized by the predominance of one or the other constituent. 
The alluvial bottoms are of wonderful richness. 

Government. — The present constitution, in an amended form, 
dates from 1874. features differentiate it from the usual type 
of such documents The governor holds office for two years He 



has the pardoning and veto power, but his veto may be over-ridden 
by a majority of the whole number elected to each house of the 
legislature 

The legislature is bicameral Senators, 35 in number, hold office 
for four years; representatives, 100 in number, for two years 
The length of the regular biennial session is limited to 60 days, 
but by u vote of two-thirds of the members elected to each house 
the length of any session may be extended 15 days. Special sessions 
may be called by the governor. A majority of the members elected 
to each of the two houses suffices to propose a constitutional 
amendment, which the people may then accept by a mere majority 
of all votes cast on the measure. Amendments may also be made 
by the use of the initiative and referendum. The supreme court 
has seven members elected by the people for eight years; they are 
eligible for re-election. The state is divided into 18 judicial or 
circuit court districts and 13 chancery districts The population 
of the state entitles it to seven representatives in the national 
House of Repre.sentatives, and to nine votes in the electoral college 

An unusual provision of the constitution is that no law shall 
“be enacted whereby the right to vote at any election shall be 
maile to depend upon any previous registration of the elector’s 
name ” An amendment of 1893 requires evidence of the payment 
of a poll-tax by every voter except those “who make satisfactory 
proof that they have attained the age of 21 years since the time 
of as.scssing taxes next preceding” the election. There is nothing 
in the constitution or laws of Arkansas with any apparent tendency 
to disfranchise the negroes, though few vote. There are statutory 
provisions (1866-67) against intermarriage of the races and con- 
stitutional and statutory (1886-87) provisions for separate 
schools; a “Jim Crow” law (1891) requires railways to provide 
separate cars for negroes, and a law (1893) requires separate 
railway waiting-rooms. The constitution provides that no county 
shall consist of less than 6oosq m. of territory and 5, 000 inhabi- 
tants, Lafayette, Pope and Johnson counties being excepted New 
counties may be formed by the general assembly, provided the 
majority of the voters of the affected territory consent to the 
change. The county is divided into political townships, road dis- 
tricts, school districts and other groupings for administrative pur- 
poses. A homestead belonging to the head of a family and con- 
taining 80 to i6oac. (according to value) if in the country, or one- 
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fourth to one dc (according to value) if in town, village or city, 
is exempt from liability for debts, excepting liens for purchase 
money, improvements or taxes. 

Population. — The population of Arkansas at selected censuses 
was as follows i,o6j in 1810; 30,388 in 1830; 209,897 in 1850; 
802,525 in i88o; 1.128,211 in 1890; 1.311,564 in 1900; 1,574.449 
in igio; 1,752,204 in 1920, an increase of 177,755. or n 3(r. 
over the population of 1910 Of the total population 73% were 
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white and 27% coloured Only 13.975 were foreign-born In 
1920 Arkansas held twenty-fifth place in the United States in 
total population, the same relative position it had in 1900. By 
US census estimate, the population in 1927 was 1,923,000 The 
state is decidedly lural, only 290,^97, or 166*;,' being classified 
as urban in 1920. The density was 33 4 per square mile. In a 
dozen or more of the agricultural counties which border on the 
Mississippi and lower Arkansas, the negro population outnumbers 
the white Little Rock, the state capital, is the largest city, with 
a population of 65,142 in 1920 and a population estimated (by 
U.S. census) at 72,566 in 1925 Other leading cities, according 
to the 1920 census, were Fort Smith (28.870), Pine Bluff (19,280), 
North Little Rock (14,048) and Hot Springs (11,695) -‘^ince 1920 
two small towns have had a remarkable growth, due to the dis- 
covery of oil — El Dorado, estimated in 1925 at 25,000; and 
Smackover, at 20,000 

Finance and Taxation. — The two outstanding expenditures 
in 1926 were for highways and education. In that year $7,241,672 
were expended on rural highways under the suiTervision of the 
state highway department, and $13,228,123 on public schools, 
that sum being raised mainly through local taxation. Important 
state funds are: the general fund, the common school fund, the 
highway improvement fund, the Confederate pension fund and 
the university fund. General property taxes, motor licences, 
gasolene and oil taxes and the severance tax are chief sources of 
revenue. The state budget for 1925-26 amounted to $16,460,034. 
The total recognized debt was $2,597,166, of which $1,447,166, 
held by the school fund, was considered permanent A law of 
1927 authorized a large bond issue for highway construction, a 
$1,500,000 revolving fund for building schools, and $14,000,000 
for Confederate pensions. Each is secured by a special tax. 

In 1925 there were 396 state and private banks and trust com- 
panies and 86 national banks, with capital and surplus amounting 
to $24,759,000 and resources amounting to $270,252,000 Indi- 
vidual deposits amounted to $92,927,000, besides $22,413,000 in 
savings accounts. The increase in the ratio of the banking re- 
sources of the state to those of the nation was exceeded in 1909- 
19 only by those of Oklahoma and Nevada. 

Education. — The legal beginnings of a public school system 
date from 1843; in 1867 the first tax was imiiosed for its support. 
Only white children were regarded by the law before reconstruc- 
tion days Separate schools are maintained for coloured children. 
Of the current expense of the common schools, about three-foOrths 


is borne by the localities, the .state distributes its contribution 
annually among the counties There is also a permanent school 
fund derived wholly from land grants fiom the national govern- 
ment. Before 1909 hardly half the school population attended; 
and in general the rural conditions of the state, the shortness of 
the school terms and the dependence of the schools piimanly upon 
local funds made the schools in.idequate anti of varying extellence 
In June 1906 there were 1.102 sthool-houses in the .state valued 
at $100 or less Amendments .idopted m 1906, 1912 and 1926 
have made possible large iiureases in local ta.xation for schools, 
and education has made rapid progress during recent years The 
percentage of total .school popul.ition enrolled m 1924 was 84 2; 
in 1900, 71. Of the total number enrolled, 474.427 were m kinder- 
garten and elementary schools, and 27.331 were in secondary 
schools. The average number of days attended per year per pupil 
enrolled had increased from 48 1 m igoo to 979 m 1924 This 
gave the state the rank of 45th for average number of days 
attended Expenditures for public elementary and serond.iry 
schools increased fiom $1,369,000 in 1900 to $9,441,000 in 1924; 
a per c.ipita (for ages 5 to 17) of $2 93 and $15 84 respectively 

The University of Arkansas was opened at Fayetteville in 187: 
Four colleges, two schools and the experiment station are .situated 
at F.iyetleville, the medical school at Little Rock A branih 
normal school, established in 1S73 at Pine Bluff, provides courses 
for coloured studemts in literary subjects, agriculture, .some of the 
mechanic arts and in teacher training The university and the 
normal school are supported by stale appropruitions and the 
Morrill fund (i<r Morrill, Justin Smith), the noimal school 
getting three-elevenths of this fund The agricultural experiment 
station, supiac^rted by the Hatch, Adams and Purnell funds, dates 
Iroiii 1887 In 1907 the legislature made an appropriation for 
the establishment of a normal school for white teachers, it W’as 
' situated at Conway Four agricultural high schools were provided 
for in 1911 and they were situated at Jonesboro, Russellville, Mag- 
nolia and Monlicello In 1925 the legislature raised these schools 
and the normal school to the rank of colleges A school for the 
deaf and one lor the blind are maintained at Little Rock, where 
free board and tuition are given for ten years Bc.sides the state 
schools there are about a score of denominational colleges and 
.academics, of which half a dozen are for coloured students 
Among the larger of these colleges are Ouachita college, Arkadel- 
phia; Hendrix college, Conway, Henderson-Brown college, Ar- 
kadelphia; Arkansas college, Batesville; Little Rock college. Little 
Rock; College of the Ozarks, Clarksville; Galloway college for 
Women, Searcy, and Arkansas Baptist college (coloured), Little 
Rock. 

Charities and Houses of Correction. — The penal system of 
Arkansas is excellent The state maintains a receiving peniten- 
tiary at Little Rock and large penal farms near Tucker and Cum- 
mings An effort is made to prevent convict production from 
competing with production by free labour Delinquent boys under 
the age of 18 are cared for at the industrial school near Pine Blurt 
There is also an industrial school for girls near Alexander, and a 
state farm for women near Jacksonville. Other institutions main- 
tained by the state are the tuberculosis sanatorium near Boone- 
ville, the hospital for nervous diseases, which cares for the insane, 
and the Confederate soldiers’ home, both near Little Rock. In 
all the state institutions negroes and whites are kept separate. The 
legislature in the 1921 .session le\ied a special tax of 12 mills 
to maintain the charitable institutions of the state after June 
30, 1923. 

Industry, Trade and Transportation. — Agriculture is still 
the leading industry, and cotton the chief crop The variety of 
soils, a considerable range of moderate altitudes and tavourable 
factors of heat and moisture, however, promote a rich diversity 
in agriculture. The farm area of igoo was 49-5% of the w'hole 
area of the state; that of 1920 (i 7,457, oooac.) was 51 g'',? and 
marked the peak of farm acreage Since that time there has been 
a noticeable decline, due to abandonment The total acreage in 
1925 was 15,682,000, or 46-7% of the state’s area 

The Civil War wrought a havoc from which full recovery was 
hardly reached by 1890. The economic evolution of the state 
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Since reconstruction, has been in the main that common to all of 
the old slave states developing from the plantation system, but 
somewhat diversified and complicated by the special features of 
a young and border community. The division of the old planta- 
tions to meet the new social order greatly increased the number of 
farms, but brought about a corresponding decrea.se in their size 
This decrease has continued since 1900; in that year the average 
farm was 93 iac ; in 1925 it was 706 acres The average value 
of farm land had increased from 
$6 32 in 1900 to $26 90 in 1925, 
a value somewhat lower than the 
peak for 1920. In 1925 the num- 
ber of farms worked by tenants 
(125,899) exceeded the number 
worked by owners (95,479) The 
percentage of farms worked by 
tenants increased from 50 in 
1910 to 56 7 in 1925. The .share 
system of tenantry is in most 
common use In actual numbers 
the white farmers heavily pre- 
dominate; in 1920 native white showing occupations of 

famers operated farms 

With a total ai reage ol i4/)o6,- sas in 1920 

000; foreign-born whites oper- Only one stale has a hlflhor proper- 
ated 2,049 farms, or 226,oooac ; afl'’'ouiturai pursuits 

and coloured farmers operated 72,282 farms, or 2,625,000 acres 
In the cotton counties, which have the densest coloured popula- 
tion, the negio farmer is the least independent. 

The cotton production for 1924 was 1.098,000 bales, valued at 
$124,743,000; for 1925, 1,603.000 bales, valued at $123,165,000 
The cotton-seed crop was 488,000 tons, valued at $16,690,000 
Cotton and cotton products account for over half the total value 
of agricultural crops The total acreage given to cereals is hardly 
equal to that devoted to cotton culture. In 1925 the Indian corn 
crop produced from 2,oo6.oooac. was 28,oS4,ooobu , valued at 
$27,241,000. The only other cereals of great value are oats, which 
amounted to 4,i76,ooohu, valued at $2,422,000; and rice, with 
a production of 8,039,ooobu , valued at $12,058,000. The rice 
industry has developed rapidly in Arkansas since its introduction 
in 1904. In 1925 the stale ranked next to Louisiana in total pro- 
duction and was surpassed in yield per acre by California only. 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes had a farm value in 1925 of $7,453,- 
000, meadow and wild hay were valued at ;?g,238,ooo. Arkansas 
ranks high as a fruit-growing state Peaches, apples, pears, plums 
and grapes are cultivated extensively in the western and north- 
western parts of the st.ite. In the production of peaches (he state 
was exceeded in 1925 only by 
California and Georgia In 1920 
it ranked fourth in the acreage 
devoted to vineyards, which sime 
that time has been incicascd. 

More and more attention is being 
given to raising pure-bred live- 
stock. The dairy industry, also, 
is developing The total value of 
agricultural crops in 1925 was 
$224,2 1 2,000, of live-stock in 
1924. $58,832,400 

In 1923 there w’ere in opera- 
tion 1,231 manufacturing estab- 
li.shmenls giving employment to 
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ARKANSAS IN 1880, 1890, 1900. 
AND EACH YEAR. 1905-1925 

44,545 wage-earners and paying an annual wage of $37,770,294 
The gross value of the manufactured products was $172,541,140. 
Lumber and timber products still held first place, with a gross 
production worth $73,467,862. Other leading industries in the 
order of their importance were: car and general construction and 
repair in steam railway shops; cotton-seed products; planing-mill 
products; printing and publi.shing; furniture; and smelting and 
refining. Cotton-.seed products had previously held second place 
Petroleum, first discovered in paying quantities in 1921, con- 
tinued in 1925 to be the leading mineral industry. The industry 


centres around El Dorado and Smackover. The production in 
1925 amounted to 74,749,ooobbl , giving Arkansas fourth place 
among the States, and was valued at $70,000,000. The first strong 
well of natural gas was opened in Crawford county in 1915; a well 
near El Dorado was opened in 1921 In 1925 wells were in 
operation in Crawford, Sebastian, Nevada, Ouachita and Union 
counties. The output of coal rose rapidly until 1913; since then 
there has been a decline, due in part to labour troubles The 
bauxite industry reached its zenith in 1918 with a production of 
532,000 tons In 1924 the output was 442,451 tons, more than 
50% of the total world production The state ranks first in the 



SInca the discovery of bauxite, an ore of aluminium, in Arkansas m 18S7, its 
production has become one of the chief industries of the central section of 
the Sl.-»to 

production of whetstones and antimony ore. The clay found in 
Saline county is u.sed for the making of pottery of an artistic type, 
called Niloak Building stone and granite are found near Bates- 
\iilc The only known diamond-field in North America is in 
Arkansas 

The rivers afford for light boats (of not over 3ft draught) 
about 3 oooni of navigable waters, a river system unequalled in 
ox'ent by that of any other state. The U wS Government extended 
and very greatly improved this system, materially lessening the 
frequency and havoc of floods along the rich bottom lands through 
which the rivers plough a tortuous way in the eastern and southern 
parts of the state As a result of these improvements land and 
limber values rose markedly; but the unprecedented flood in the 
spring of 1927 dest roved many miles of the levees and left the 
region a desolate waste. River boats were formerly a means of 
transport for much of the state’s production of cotton, lumber, 
coal, stone, hay and miscellaneous freight, but are now little used 
On Dec. 31, 1926, there were 74.866m. of roads of all types, 
of which 731m were paved, 3,416m. had gravel or other surfacing, 
and 2,543m. were improved graded. Most of the roads were built 
by improvement districts, but many districts went beyond their 
means, and in 1923 the state took them over and has adopted a 
state highway system including 8,346m. improved or to be im- 
proved. The legislature of 1927 authorizecl a large bond issue 
and appropriated over $50,000,000 to be used in taking up the 
bonds of the improvement districts, to maintain the roads already 
built, and to build new ones. The revenue is derived from the 
motor licences, $31588,769 from 211.809 vehicles in 1926, and 
gasolene and oil tax, $4,051,205 in 1926-27 The Federal subven- 
tion amounts to about $1,250,000. 

Arkansas is well supplied with railway facilities In 1924 there 
were 4,918m. of main line trackage in operation, a decline from 
the 5,407m in operation in 1915. The principal trunk lines 
operating in the slate are: the Missouri Pacific, the Rock Island, 
the Cotton Belt, the St. Louis and San Francisco, and the Kansas 
City Southern. Little Rock is the railway centre of the state. 
In 1924 there were eight street railway companies, operating 
electric cars over 125m. of track. Transportation rates and rail- 
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way operations within the state are regulated by a state railroad 
commission. 

History, — The Spanish explorer Hernando de Soto and his 
companions, in 1541, were the first Europeans to see and explore 
the region now known as the State of Arkansas After quitting 
the villages of the Chickasaw Indians on the eastern bank of the 
Mississippi, de Soto and his party constructed rafts and crossed 
the river into Arkansas They spent several months within the 
limits of the state, remaining there through the winter After the 
death of de Soto the following spring, his companions built rude 
boats and departed for the Spanish colonies in Mexico The region 
was not again visited by Europeans until i^i years later, when 
the Jesuit mis.sionary Jacques Marquette and the fur trader Louis 
Joliet reached the country of the “Arkansea” Indians in June 
1673. Nine years later La Salle with a few other adventurers 
\isitecl the same region while they were on their way to the 
mouth of the Mississippi riv’er The first settlement grew out of 
a grant of land La Salle gave his trusted lieutenant Henri do Tonti 
in 1682 In the spring of 1686 de Tonti received orders to meet 
La Salle at the mouth of the Mississippi; but when after a long 
wait and careful searching he found no trace of him he returned 
to the Illinois (ounlry. On the return trip de Tonti explored his 
grant on the Arkansas river, and some of his companions became 
so imiiressed with the region that they asked permission to remain 
to open trade with the Indians This event marked the beginning 
of Arkansas Tost, the first settlement by Europeans in Arkansas 
In 1718 an extensive grant on the Arkansas was made to John 
Law', and within the same year a colony was established More 
colonists and some negro slaves arrivecl in 1719; but when the 
colonists learned of Law’s failure (1720), they abandoned the 
.settlement and went down the Mississippi Their intention was to 
return to Europe, but many were persuaded to settle in Louisiana 

Early m the 18th century Bernard de la Il.irpc, acting under 
orders from the duke of Orleans, improved the stockade and 
placed a regular garrison at Arkansas Post The post was main- 
tained as a trading centre and Jesuit mission, even surviving an 
unexpected attack by the Chickasaw Indians in 1748. In 17C2 
(he territory passed to Spain; in 1800, back to Frmce; and in 
1S03, to the United States as a part of the Louisiana purchase 
In the last decade of Spanish authority large numbers of Ameri- 
cans crossed the Mississippi and established claims in the region 



Hot Springs, during the early days of expansion, earl house, 

ONE OF THE FIRST HOTELS. AND THE POST OFFICE 


about Arkansas Post, and its importance as a trading station 
increased After the United States took formal possession of the 
territory in 1804, emigration from the states east of the Mississippi 
continued; and when the territory was organized in iSiq, the 
English-speaking inhabitants were in the majority. Arkansas Post, 
the former residence of the French and Spanish governors, was 
the first territorial capital, 1819-20. 

From 1804 to 1 81 2 what is now Arkansas was part of the district 
(and then the territory) of Louisiana, and from 1812 to 1819 
part of the territory of Missouri. Its earliest county organizations 


date from this time. It wms erected succe.ssively into a territory 
of the first and second class by acts of Congress oi March i, 1819 
and April 21, 1820 By act of June 15, 183O it was admitted into 
the Union as a slave state 

In Feb. 1861 the pec^ple of Arkansas \otcd to hold a convention 
to consider the state of public aftairs It assembled on March 4. 
Secession resolutions were defeated, and it was voted to submit 



Little rock, main street, looking east from main and capitol ave 

Modern Littio Rock ht.$ few rominders of tho original settlement founded In 
1814. It transacts the business of tho surrounding mineral and agricultural 
interests 

(0 the people the question whether there should be “co-operation” 
with the other southern slates or “.secession ” The plan of holding 
a convention of the border .slave states at I'rankfort, Kentucky, 
May 27, to discuss a common policy was emdorsed and delegates 
were elected, but the convention never met Then came the fall 
of Ft Sumter and [‘resident Lincoln’.s call for troops to put down 
rebtdlion. The governor of Arkansas curtly refused its ejuota 
A quick surge of ill-feeling chilled loyalty to the Union The con- 
vention reassembled on the call of its chairman, and on May 6, 
with only one dissenting vote, passed an ordinance of secession 
It then repealed its former vote submitting the question of 
secession to the people On May 16 Arkansas became one of the 
Confederate states of America 

In the years of w'ar that followed a large proportion of the 
able-bodied men of the Stale served in the armies of the Con- 
federacy, several regiments, four of coloured troops, served the 
Union. Union sentiment was strongest in the northern part of the 
state. In 1862 and 1863 various victories threw more than half 
the state, mainly the north and east, under the Federal arms 
Accordingly, under a proclamation of the President, citizens within 
the conquered districts were invited to renew allegiance to the 
Union, and a special election was ordered for March 1864 to 
reorganize the state government. Meanwhile a convention of 
delegates, chosen mainly at polls, opened at the army posts, 
assembled in Jan. 1864, abolished slavery, repudiated secession 
and the secession war debt, and revised in minor details the 
constitution of 1836, but restricted the suffrage to whites This 
new fundamental law was promptly adopted by the people; i.e , 
by its friends, who alone voted. But the representatives of 
Arkansas under this constitution were never admitted to Congress 
During 1864 and the early part of 1865 the Federal and Con- 
federate forces controlled ditferent parts of the state, and for 
almost the whole period there were two rival governments; the 
Confederate capital was at Washington, in Hemiistead county, 
while the Union capital was established at Little Rock Chaotic 
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conditions followed the war. The 15th legislature (April 1864 
to Nov 1866) ratified the 13th amendment and passed laws 
against “bush-whacking,” a term used in the Civil War for guerilla 
warfare, especially as carried on by pretended neutrals. Local 
militia, protecting none who refused to join m the common de- 
fence, and all serving “not as soldiers but as farmers mutually 
pledged to protect each other from the depredations of outlaws 
who infest the state,” strove to .secure such public order as was 
necessary to the gathering of crops, so as “to prev'ent the starva- 
tion of the titi/ens” (governor’s circular, 1865) The governor 
in these years (1864-68) was Isaac Murphy, a republican, the 
delegate who cast the single Union vote in the convention of 
1861, but the i6th legislature (1866-67) was largely democratic 
It passed a law defining the rights of persons of African descent, 
which led to a few conflicts between the state authorities and 
officials of the Freedman’s Bureau The first reconstruction act 
having declared that “no legal state government or adequate pro- 
tection for life or property” existed in the “rebel states,” Arkansas 
was included in one of the military districts established by Con- 
gress. A registration of voters, predominantly whites, was at once 
carried through, and delegates were chosen for another constitu- 
tional convention which met at Little Rock in Jan. 1868 The 
secessionist element wais decidedly in the minority. This conven- 
tion framed the third constitution of the state, which was adopted 
in March 1868 by a small majority at a popular election marred 
by various irregularities By its provisions negroes secured full 
political rights, and all whiles who had been excluded from regis- 
tration for the election of delegates to the convention were now 
practically stnpjH'd of politiial privileges. The constitution of 
Arkansas being now acceptable to Congress, a bill admitting the 
state to the Union was passed over President Johnson’s veto, and 
on June 22, 1S68 the admission was consummated. 

Arkansas was under the control of the republicans for several 
years and suffered considerably from the rule of the “carpet- 
baggers ” The debt of the state was increased about $9,375,000 
from 1868 to 1 8 74. largely for railw^ay anti levee .schemes, much 
of the money was misa])piopriated, and in a case involving the pay- 
ment of railway aid bonds the action of the legislature in pledging 
the credit of the state was held nugatory by the state supreme 
court in 1877 on the ground that, contrary 10 the constitution, 
the bond issue had never been legally referred to popular vote. 
An amendment to the constitution approved by a popular vote 
in 1884 provided that the general assembly should * have no power 
to levy any tax, or make any appropriation, to pay” any of the 
bonds issued by legislative action in t86S, 1869 and 1871. The 
so-called “Halford” bonds, issued in connection with the state 
bank and the real estate bank (law of 1836), some of which had 
been sold m violation of the law, were also covered by this 
amendment The current expenses of the state in the years of 
recon.struction were abso enormously increa.scd. The climax of 
the reconstruction jieiiod was the so-called Brooks-Baxter war. 

Elisha Baxter (1827-99) was the regular republican candidate 
for governor m 1872 He was opposed by a disaffected republican 
faction led by Joseph Brooks (1821-77) and supported by the 
democrats Brooks probably received a majority of the votes, 
but the republican legislature, which passed on returns for gov- 
ernor, declared Baxter elected. He soon .showed a willingness to 
rule as a non-partisan, securing the re-enfranchisement of the 
whites and opposing corruption. After Baxter had been a year in 
office, Brooks obtained a writ of ouster against him from a circuit 
judge and got possession of the public buildings (April 1874), As 
a result of special elections to fill vacancies the democrats now 
controlled the legislature and they rallied to the support of Baxter, 
while the Brooks party assumed the name of “regulars” and 
received the support of the “carpet-bag” and negro dements. 
Both had armed forces, an ex-Confederatc commanding for each. 
Both appealed to President Grant, but he, although favouring 
Brooks, directed the Federal troops to prevent fighting while the 
legislature was being reassembled As this body was tlemocratic 
it reaffirmed Baxter’s election and then called a constitutional con- 
vention 

This convention, safely democratic, drew up (July to Oct. 1874) 


the present constitution It provided a broad suffrage, forbade the 
passage of registration laws, reduced the patronage of the governor, 
shortened his term to two years, and allowed only the legislature 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpus — all this in an effort to guard 
against the evils of the reconstruction regime. The constitution 
was ratified by an overwhelming vote Oct. 13. 

While this was going on a congressional committee was investi- 
gating the claims of Brooks and Baxter. After taking testimony 
in Washington and in Arkansas they reported (March 1875), with 
one dissenting vote, in favour of Baxter There was considerable 



discussion, but Congrcs.s finally adopted the report by a large 
majority and President Grant acquiesced Meantime a new gov- 
ernor, A II Garland, had been serving several months under the 
new constitution 

Levee construction and drainage operations were undertaken 
seriously after 1879, when the Arkansas legislature provided for 
the formation of levee districts. Through the co-oiTeration of di- 
rectors of the Icvce districts and the Mississippi river commission, 
large tracts of overflowed land were brought under cultivation. 

The state has continued under the control of the democratic 
party since 1874. A new constitution was drafted in 1918 but 
was rejected in the election of that year by a vote of 23,782 for 
and 38,897 against The 19th (woman suffrage) amendment to 
the Federal constitution was ratified by the state legislature in 
1919 Down to 1924 only ten out of 39 proposed amendments 
to the constitution of 1874 had been declared adopted This was 
due largely to a ruling of the supreme court that, even after the 
adoption of the new initiative and referendum measure in 1910, 
a majority of the total vote was necessary for adoption. In 1920 
a new initiative and referendum measure, providing that only a 
majority of the votes cast on a measure was necessary for its 
adoption, forbidding all local acts by the legislature, and providing 
for the initiative and referendum in counties and municipalities, 
received a majority of the votes cast on it, but not a majority 
of the total vote. Submitted again in 1922, it failed to receive a 
majority of the votes cast. In 1924 three amendments received 
a majority of the votes cast, but not a majority of the total vote. 
A writ of mandamus was sought against the speaker to compel 
him to declare one of these adopted. As all the amendments were 
in the same class, the supreme court judges declared themselves 
disqualified because one of the measures affected their salaries. 
The governor accordingly appointed a special supreme court, 
which reversed the earlier decision and declared that only a ma- 
jority of the votes cast on a measure was necessary for its 
adoption. This was made retroactive and brought to life the new 
initiative and referendum measure which had been declared not 
adopted in 1920. 
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Important legislation of recent years has included provision for 
a state farm for convicts, industrial schools for delinquent women 
and children, a minimum wage law, since declared unconstitutional 
by the U.S. district court, a compulsory education law, and 
measures giving women the right to hold office, requiring teachers 
to present certificates of freedom from tuberculosis, legalizing co- 
operative marketing associations, and creating a warehouse and 
marketing bureau. All efforts to reform the general property tax 
have failed, but more revenue has been secured by new taxes. 

Bibliography. — ^The best general and local history of Arkansas 
is the Centenmal History of Arkansas (1922: vol. i., history; vols. ii. 
and m., biography) , edited by D. T. Herndon. Other historical works 
are- F Hempstead, Pictorial History of Arkansas (1890), and W. F 
Pope, Early Days in Arkansas (1895). Similar to the first in popular 
character, vast in bulk and loose in method, are the Biographical and 
Pictorial Histories, covering the different sections of the State (one 
vol. by J. Hallum, 1887; four others compiled anonymously, 1889-91). 
For the reconstruction period see especially the Poland report in 
House Rep. No. 2, 43 Cong, 2 sess., vol. i. (1874) ; John M. Harrell, 
The Brooks and Baxter War: A History of the Reconstruction Period 
in Arkansas (1893); a paper by B. S. Johnson in vol. ii. (1908) of 
the Publications of the Arkansas Historical Association; Powell 
Clayton, The Aftermath of the Civil War in Arkansas (1915) ; T. S. 
Staples, Reconstruction in Arkansas, 1862-74 (1923) ; D. Y. Thomas, 
Arkansas in War and Reconstruction, 1861-74 (1926). The constitu- 
tional documents may best be consulted in the latest compiled 
Statutes of the state or the biennial report of the secretary of state 

(D. Y. T.) 

ARKANSAS CITY, a city of Cowley county, Kan , U S A , 
200m. S W. of Kansas City, on the north bank of the Arkansas 
river, just above the mouth of the Walnut. It is served by the 
Santa Fe, the Frisco, the Missouri Pacific, and the Midland Valley 
railways. It has a municipal aviation field. The population in 1925 
(State census) was 14,003, of whom 95% were native white. 

The valley of the Arkansas and Walnut rivers is a fertile agri- 
cultural region, and within 50 miles of Arkansas City are many 
oil-fields and pools, and fields of natural gas. The city, a division 
headquarters of the Santa Fe, has a large wholesale and jobbing 
business, and several large oil refineries. It has flour-mills, foun- 
dries, creameries, a sand and gravel plant, overall factories and oil- 
field machine-shops. The Chillocco Indian school, e.stabli.shed by 
the U S. Government in 1884, is a few miles south of the city, in 
Oklahoma, 

Arkansas City was settled as Creswell in 1870, and incorporated 
under its present name in 1872. In 1S80 the population waa 1,012 
When, following the Santa Fe, the Frisco (1885) and the Missouri 
Pacific (1886) built railway lines to (he city, it had a '‘boom” 
which raised the population to 8,341 in 1800; but the opening to 
settlement of lands in Indian territory, just across the State line, 
drew away some of this increase, and the census of 1000 showed 
only 6,140. Since then the development has been more normal 
In iQio the population was 7,508; in 1920, 11,253. 

ARKANSAS, a river of the United States of America, rising 
in the mountains of central Colorado, near Leadville, in lat. 39® 20' 
N., long. 106° 15' W , and emptying into the Missis.sippi, at Na- 
poleon, Ark , in lat 33® 40' N. Its total length is about 2,000m , 
and its drainage basin (greater than that of the Upper Mississippi) 
about 185.000 sq miles. It is the greatest western affluent of the 
Missouri-Mississippi system It rises in a pocket of lofty peaks 
at an altitude of 10,400ft. on a sharply sloping plateau, down 
which it courses as a mountain torrent, dropping 4,625ft. in 120 
miles. Above Canyon City it leaves the Rockies through the 
Grand Canyon of the Arkansas; then turning eastward, it flows 
with steadily lessening gradient and velocity in a broad, meander- 
ing bed across the prairies and lowlands of eastern Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma atid Arkansas, shifting its direction sharply 
to the south-east in central Kansas. The Arkansas ordinarily 
receives little water from its tributaries save in time of floods. In 
topography and characteristics and in the difficulties of its regu- 
lation, the Arkansas is in many ways typical of the rivers in the 
arid regions of the Western States. The gradient below the moun- 
tains averages 7-5ft. per mile between Canyon City and Wichita, 
Kan. (543m ). about i-sft. between Wichita and Little Rock 
(659m.), and 0 65 of a foot from Little Rock to the mouth 
(i 73 tn.). 
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The shores are sand, clay or loam throughout some 1,500m , 
with very rare rock ridges or rapids, and the banks rise low 
above ordinary water. The waters are constantly rising and fall- 
ing, and almost never is the discharge at any point uniform. Every 
year there are, normally, two distinct periods of high water; one 
an early freshet due mainly to the heavy winter rainfall on the 
lower river, when the upper river is still frozen hard; the other 
in the late spring, due to the setting in of rains along the upper 
courses also, and to the melting of the snow in the mountains. 
The lowest waters are from August to December. In the summer 
there are sometimes violent floods due to cloud-bursts. Every- 
where along the course of the river there is never-ending transfor- 
mation of the river’s bed and contour. These changes become revo- 
lutionary in times of flood. All these characteristics are accentu- 
ated below Little Rock. The depth of water at this point has been 
known to vary from 27ft. to only Mt. and the discharge to fall 
to 1,170 cu. ft. per second. In many places there are different 
channels for high and low water, the latter being partly filled by 
each freshet, and recut after each subsidence; and the river mean- 
ders tortuously through the alluvial bottom in scores of great 
bends, loops and cut-offs. It is estimated that the eating and cav- 
ing of the shore below Little Rock averages 7 64ac. per mile 
every year (as against 1-9930. above Little Rock). By way of 
the White river cut-off the Arkansas finds an additional outlet 
through the valley of that river in times of high water, and the 
White, when the current in its natural channel is deadened by the 
backwaters of the Mississippi, finds an outlet by the same cut-off 
through the valley of the Arkansas. This backwater, where it 
meets and checks the current of the Arkansas, occasions the pre- 
cipitation of enormous alluvial deposits and vast quantities of 
snags. The banks are disintegrated along this part of the river and 
built up again on the opposite side to their original height, in the 
extraordinarily short time of two or three years, the channel 
remaining all the while narrow. At the mouth of the White, the 
Arkansas and the Mississippi, the level of recurrent floods is 6 
or 8ft. above the timber-bearing soil along the banks, and all 
along the lower rivei the country is liable to overflow; and as the 
land backward from the stream slopes downward from the banks 
heaped up by successive flood-deposits, each overflow creates 
along the river a fringe of swamps Prior to the great flood of 
April and May 1927, much of the swamp area along the Arkansas 
had been reclaimed by means of levees built by local levee dis- 
tricts in co-oi>eration with the U S Government By the middle 
of May 1927, the whole Arkansas valley, from Ft. Smith to the 
Mississippi, had been flooded and much of the levees destroyed. 
Three breaks in the right levee near the mouth of the river, known 
as the Pendleton breaks, allowed the waters to race through south- 
eastern Arkansas, and to follow the valley of the Boeuf river into 
Louisiana. The damage caused by the flood, in common with 
other portions of the lower Missis.sippi valley, mounted into 
millions of dollars. U S. army engineers believe that adequate 
flood protection will result from the $325,000,000 Mississippi 
Valley Flood Control act passed by Congress on May 9, 1928 

After the advent of railways, traffic on the Arkansas decreased 
rapidly because of the hazards of navigation — snags, sandbars and 
the lack of a stable flow. However, traffic in 1920 was 30,568 tons 
valued at $177,000; in 1926 it was 87,720 tons valued at $367,260. 

Bibliography. — General descriptions of different portions of the 
river arc indic.itcd in the Index to the Reports of the Chief of 
Engineers, US. Army (1879 seq.). See also H. Gannett, “Profiles*of 
Rivers in the US.” {US. Geolog. Survey, 1901) ; Grcenleaf, “Western 
Floods,” in Engin Mag. xii , 945-958; U.S ( 4 eolog. Survey, Bull. 
140; and I. C Russell, Rivers of North America (1898). 

ARKLOW, urban district, Co. Wicklow, Ireland, 49m S. 
of Dublin, by the Great Southern railway. Pop. (1926) 4,526. 
There are oyster-beds on the coast, but the oysters require to be 
freed from a peculiar flavour by the purer waters of the Welsh 
and English coast before they are fit for consumption. Copper 
and lead from the Vale of Avoca are shipped from the port. 
There are cordite and explosives works. In 1882 an act provided 
for improvement of the harbour and apjxiintment of harbour 
commissioners. There are slight ruins of an ancient castle of the 
Ormondes, demolished in 1649 by Cromwell. 
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ARKWRIGHT, SIR RICHARD (173=-*)-’ 1, English in- 

ventor, was born at Preston, in Lancashire, on Dec. 23 1732, of 
parents m humble circumstances He was the youngest of 13 
children, and established himself as a barber at Bolton about 
1750 This business he gave up about 1767 to devote himself to 
the construction of the spinning frame The spinning jenny, which 
was not patented by James Hargreaves (d 1778J, a carpenter of 
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Richard Arkwright s yarn spinning-frame, influential in the 

INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION WHICH. IN THE 18TH CENTURY. SUBSTITUTED 
MACHINE FOR HAND WORK AND WAS THE FOUNDATION OF BRITISH 
INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY 

Blackburn, Lamashire. until 1770. though he had invented it 
some year.s earlier, gave the means of spinning 20 or threads 
with no more labour than had previously been reijuired to spin 
a single thread The thread spun by the jenny could not, how- 
ever, be used except as weft, a.s it lacked the firmness or hardne.ss 
required in the hmgitudinal threads or warp Arkwright supplied 
this deficiency by the invention of the spinning-frame, which 
.spins a vast number of thre.ids of any degree of fineness and 
hardness 

The preci.se d.ite of this invention is not known; but in 1767 
Arkwright employed John Kay, a watchmaker at Warrington, to 
assist him in the preparation of the parts of his machine, and he 
took out a patent for it in 1700 The first model was set up in 
the parlour of the house belonging to the free grammar school 
at Preston This invention having been brought to a faiily ad- 
vanced stage, Arkwright removed to Nottingham in 1768, accom- 
panied by K.'iy and John .Smalley, of Preston, and theie erected 
his hrst spinning mill, which was worked by hor.ses 

But his operations were at first greatly fettered by want of 
capital, until Jedediah Stiutt ((iv), having satisfied himself of 
the value of the machines, entered with his partner, Samuel Need, 
inlo partnership with Aikwright and enabled him in 1771 to build 
a second factory, on a much larger scale, at Cromford in Derby- 
shire, the machinery of which was turned by a water-wheel. A 
fre.sh patent, taken out in 1775, covered several additional im- 
provements in the processes of carding, roving and spinning As 
the v'alue of his processes became known, Arkwright began to 
be troubled with infringements of his patents, and in 1781 he 
look action in the courts to vindicate his rights His patent was a 
source of prolonged litigation, but he was able to consolidate his 
position as a manufacturer in spite of all difficulties. He died at 
Cromford on Aug 3, 1702 

ARLBERG TUNNEL, part of the Arlberg railway con- 
necting the Vorarlberg {q.v.) with Innsbruck in the Tirol. It 


was opened in 1884, pierces the Arlberg Alp from Langen to St 
Anton, is over 6m. long, and ascends as high as 4,300ft It cost 
£1,500,000 to construct, and was electrified in 1923 

ARLES, south-east France, capital of an arrondissement in 
the department of Bouches-du-Rhone, 54m N W of Marseilles 
by rail. Pop (1926J 10.300 A canal unites the town with the 
harbour of Bouc on the Mediterranean Arles stands on the left 
bank of the Rhone where the river divides to form its della A 
tubular bridge unites it with the suburb of Trinquetaille on the 
opposite bank The town is hemmed in on the east by the railway 
line from Lyons to Mar.seilles, on the south by the (\inal de 
Craponne 

Arclatc was imporlant at the time of the inv^asion of Julius 
Caesar It was pillaged m ad 270 but restored and embellished 
by Constantine, who made it his principal residence, and founded 
Trinquetaille Under Honorius it became the seat of the prefec- 
ture of the Gauls and one of the foremost cities in the western 
empire. Its bishopric, founded by St Trophimus in the ist cen- 
tury, was in the 5th century the primatial see of Gaul; it was 
suppic.ssed in 1790. After the tall of the Roman empire the city 
passed into the power ot the Visigoths, and rapidly declined It 
was plundered in 730 by the Saracens, but in the loth century 
became the capital ot the kingdom of Arles (.see Aklls, Kinoduai 
OF). In the 1 2th century it was a free city, governed by a 
podesta and conmls after the model of the Italian reiniblics, 
which It al.so emulated in commerce and navigation In 1251 it 
submitted to Charles I of Anjou, and from (hat time onwards 
followed the fortunes of Provence A number of eccle.siastical 
.synods have been held al Arles, as m 314 {sec Aklls, Synod of) 
354, 452 and 475. Its streets are narrow and irregular On the 
central Place de la Reiniblique stand the hdtcl-dc-ville, the mu- 
seum and the old cathedral of St TioiihimcL Founded in the 
7lh century, St Tiophime has been several times rebuilt. Its 
chief portal, 12th century Romanesque, is a masterpiece The 
choir opens into a beautiful cloister, two of the galleties of which 
are Romanesque, while two are Gothic The hotcl-de-ville (17th 
century) i ontains the library The museum, occupying an old 
Gothic church, is rich in Roman remains and early Christian 
sarcophagi, there is also a museum of Proven(,'al arts and cralls 
founded by the poet Mistral. Arles po.sscsses the ruins of tin 
amphitheatre (the - 4 rcm\v), capable ot containing 25,000 spec- 
tators, a Roman theatre, in which the famous Venus of Arles 
w.is discovered in 1631 , an ancient obelisk; the nuns of the palace 
of Constantine, the forum, the thermae; and the remains of the 
Roman ramparts and of aqueducts Thcie is, besides, a Roman 
cemetery known as (he Ali.s-camps (Elysn Campi), consisting of 
an avenue bordered by tombs The port of Arles is now of little 
importance Shccp-brteding is a considerable industry in the 
vicinity 

ARLES, Kingdom of, the n.ame given to the kingdom formed 
about 033 by the union of the old kingdoms of Prov'ence (q v ) 
or Cisjurane Burgundy, and Burgundy iqv) Transjurane. and 
bcqucMthed in 1032 by its last sovereign, Rudolph III., to the 
emperor C'onrad 11 . It comprised the countship of Burgundy 
{I'rauchc-Comie), part ot which is now .Switzerland (the dioceses 
of Genc'va, Lausanne, Sion and part of that of Ba.sel), the 
Lyonnais, and the whole of the territory bounded by the Alps, 
the Mediterranean and the Rhone; on the right bank of (he 
Rhone it further included the Vivarais It is only after the end 
of the 12th century that the name “kingdom of Arles” is applied 
to this district; formerly it was known generally as the kingdom 
of Burgundy, but under the Empire the name of Burgundy came 
to be limited more and more to the countship of Burgundy and 
the districts lying beyond the Jura The authority of Rudolph 
HI. ov'er the chief lords of the land, the count of Burgundy and 
the count of Maurienne, founder of the house of Savoy, was 
already merely nominal, and the Franconian emperors (1039- 
1125), whose visits to the country were rare and brief, did not 
establish their power any more firmly During the first 50 years 
of their domination they could rely on the support of the ecclesi- 
astical feudatories, who generally favoured their cause, but the 
investiture struggle, in which the prelates of the kingdom of 
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Arles mostly sided with the pope, deprived the Germanic sov- 
ereigns even of this support The emperors, on the other hand, 
realized early that their absence from the country was a grave 
source of weakness; in 1043 Henry III. conferred on Rudolph, 
count of Rheinfelden (afterwards duke of Swabia), the title of 
dux €t rector Bur^itndiae, giving him authority over the barons 
of the northern part of the kingdom of Arles Towards the 
middle of the I’th century Lothair II. revived this system, con- 
ferring the rectorate on Conrad of Zahringen, in whose family it 
remained hereditary up to the death of the last representative 
of the house, Berthold V, in 1218; and it was the lords of 
Zahringen who were foremost in defending the cause of the 
empire against its chief adversaries, the counts of Burgundy In 
the time of the Swabian emperors, the Germanic sovereignty in 
the kingdom of Arles was again, during almost the whole period, 
merely nominal, and it was only in consec^uence of fortuitous 
circumstances that certain of the heads of the Empire were able 
to exercise a real authority in these parts. Frederick I , by his 
marriage with Beatrix (1156), had become uncontested master 
of the countship of Burgundy, Frederick IT , who was more 
powerful in Italy than his predcccs.sors had been, and was extend- 
ing his activities into the countries of the Levant, found Provence 
more accessible to his influence, thanks to the commercial rela- 
tions existing between the great cities of this country and Italy 
and the East, Moreover, the heretics and enemies of the church, 
who were numerous in the south, upheld the emperor in his 
struggle against the pope Henry VTI. also, thanks to his good 
relations with the princes of Savoy, succeeded in exercising a 
certain influence over a part of the kingdom of Arles. The emper- 
ors further tried to make their power more effective by delegating 
it, first to a viceroy, William of Baux, prince of Orange (1215), 
then to an imperial vicar, William of Montferrat (1220), who 
was succeeded by Henry of Rcvello and William of Manupcllo. 
In spite of this, the history of the kingdom of Arles in the 13th 
century, and still more in the 14th, is distinguished particularly 
by the decline of the imperial authority and the progress of French 
influence in the country. In 1246 the marriage of Charles, the 
brother of Saint Louis, with Beatrice, the heiress to the count- 
ship of Provence, caused Provence to pass into the hands of 
the house of Anjou, and many plans were made to win the whole 
kingdom for a prince of this house At the beginning of the 14th 
century the bishops of Lyons and Viviers recognized the suze- 
rainty of the king of France, ami in 1343 Humbert II , dauphin 
of Viennois, matle a compact with the French king Philip VI. 
that on his death his inheritance should pass to a son or a grand- 
son of the French king. In 1349, being poor, he agreed to 
sell his possessions outright, and thus Viennois, or Dauphine, 
passed into the hands of Philip’s grandson, afterwards King 
Charles V. The emperor Charles IV took an active part in the 
affairs of the kingdom, but without any consistent policy, and in 
1378 he, in turn, ceded the imperial vicariate of the kingdom to 
the dauphin, afterwards King Charles \T This date may be taken 
as marking the end of the history of the kingdom of Arles, con- 
sidered as an independent territorial area. 

See Leroux, Recherches critiques sur les relation!, politiques de la 
France aver, VAllemagne de 1292 a 1378 (1882) ; P. Fournier, Le 
Royaume d' Arles et de Vtenne (1800). For the early history of the 
kingdom, L. Jacob, Le Royaume de Bourgogne sous les empereurs 
jranconiens (1038-1129) (1900). The chiel dissertations published 
concerning the rights ot the Empire over the kingdom are indicated in 
A. Leroux, Btblwgraphie des confitts enlre la France et V Empire (1902). 

(R.P.) 

ARLES, SYNOD OF. The first general council of the West- 
ern church, summoned in 314 at Arles by the emperor Constan- 
tine to settle the dispute between the Catholics and Donatists 
{see Donatists), after an assembly of referees meeting at Rome 
in 313 had failed to settle the questions at issue Of these the 
most important was the'eligibility for priestly office of iraditores 
or those who had delivered up their copies of the Scriptures 
under the compulsion of the Diocletian persecution. Thirty-three 
bishops attended at Arles, three of whom were from Britain, The 
canons drawn up by the synod dealt with matters of ecclesiastical 
discipline, clerical and lay, and included a declaration that ordma- 
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tion was not invalid because performed by a ti adit or, if otherwise 
regular, thus condemning the principal contention of the Donat- 
ists 

See Smith and Chcctham, Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, art. 
“Arles”; W. Bright, Chapters of Early English Church History 
with references to other authorities gi\en. 

ARLINGTON, HENRY RENNET, Earl of (1618-85), 

English .statesman, son of Sir John Bennet of Dawley, Middlesex, 
was educated at Westminster School and Christ Church, O.xford 
During the civil war he fought for the King, and after the King’s 
execution, joined the Royal Family abroad At the Restoration 
he was made keeper of the privy purse (1061), secretary of State 
(1602), and one of the po.stmaslers-general in 1007 He was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Arlington in 1O63, On the fall of Clar- 
endon (1667), against whom he had intrigued, he became a 
member of the Cabal ministry, but did not obtain the predomi- 
nant influence which he had expected, and was extremely jealous 
of Buckingham Arlington was in charge of foreign affairs, and 
sought to undo the triple alliance arranged by Sir William Temple 
at The Hague, between England, Holland and Sweden, which led 
to the peace of Aix-la-Chapellc under which Louis XIV agreed 
to make no more conquests on the northern frontier of Frame 
In 1070 he and Clifford were the only two ministers to whom 
Charles confided the terms of the secret Treaty of Dover, con- 
cluded with Louis XIV , and he was largely responsible for the 
deception practised on the council. For his services Charles gave 
him an earldom and the Garter. 

But Arlington was guided by personal considerations only, and 
on the appointment of Clifford to the treasurership, which he had 
always clesired, he ch.mged sides, ami, in order to please his new 
allies, disclosecl the terms of the Treaty of Dover to the staunch 
Protestants, Ormonde and Shaftesbury, But he had lost the con- 
fidence of all parlies, and on Jan 15 1674, was impeached by the 
Hou.se of Commons on charges of “popery,” corruption and 
betrayal of his trust. Buckingham accused him of being the chief 
instigator of the pro-French and anli-Protestanl poliev, of re- 
sponsibility for the Dutch war, and of embezzlement The bill 
of impeachment was rejected, but Arlington resigned office and 
was appointed lord chamberlain Although he continued to be 
employed in one capacity or another his influence was gone. He 
died on July 28 1O85, and was buried at Euston, where he had 
bought a large estate and had carried out extensive building oper- 
ations Ills residence in London was Goring House, on the site 
of which was built the present Arlington street. 

Arlington was a typical statesman of the Restoration, possc.ss- 
ing outwardly an attractive personality, and according to Sir W. 
Temple “the gre.ilest skill of court and the best turns of art in 
particular conversation,” but thoroughly unscrupulous and self- 
seeking, without a spark of patriotism, faithless even to a bad 
cause, and regarding public otTice solely as a means of procuring 
plc.isure and profit His knowledge of foreign affairs and of for- 
eign languages, gamed during his residence abroad, was consider- 
able, but long absence from England had also taught him a 
cosmopolitan indilfcrence to constitutions and religions, and a 
careless disregaid for English public opinion and the essential 
interests of the country. According to Clarendon, he “knew no 
more of the Coii'-tilution and laws of England than he did of 
China, nor had he in truth a care or tenderness for church or 
State, but believed France was the best pattern in the world ” 

He married Isabella of Beerwaert, daughter of Louis of Nassau, 
by whom he had one daughter, Isabella, who married Henry, 
Duke of Grafton, the natural son of Chailes II. and Lady 
Castlemaine. 

Bibliography. — Lauderdale Papers (Camden Soc. N.S., vols. xxxiv,, 
xxxvi, xxwiii), and MSS. in Brit. Mus ; Original Letters of Sir R. 
Fanshaio (1724); Letters from the Secretaries of State to Francis 
Parry (1817) ; Add MSS Brit. Mus indeves; Cal. of State Pap Dom , 
and Hist MSS Comm — MSS of Marquis of Ormonde, and Duke of 
Buccleugh at Montagu House, 11, 49. 

ARLINGTON, a township of Middlesex Co , Mass , U S A., 
immediately W, of Somerville and Cambridge, and 6-8m 
N.W. of Boston. It is traversed by Massachusetts avenue, and 
by the Lexington branch of the Boston and Maine railroad, which 
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has stations at the villages of Arlington and Arlington Heights 
Its area is s^sq m The population was 24,943 according to the 
State census of 1925 It includes Spy pond, one of the prettiest 
bodies of water in the vicinity of Boston. Market-gardening is an 
important occupation, and there are factories which make piano- 
cases, boiler finishings, and picture frames Arlington became a 
separate town in 1807 under the name of West Cambridge The 
present name was adopted in 1867. 

See B. and W. R. Cutter, History of the Town of Arlington . . . 
1637-1870 (Boston, 1880) ; and C S Parker, The Town of Arlington, 
Past and Present (Arlington, 1907). 

ARLINGTON HOUSE, an histone mansion situated in 
Virginia, on the heights overlooking the Potomac river, opposite 
Washington, D C. The property once belonged to George Wash- 
ington and descended to his adopted son, Parke Custis, who began 
his residence there in 1802 Later it became the home of Robert 
E Lee, the Confederate general, who in 1831 married the daughter 
of Custis. Seized by the Federal forces early in the C'ivil War, 
but later purchased, the house was occupied as a headquarters by 
the Union army and the large adjacent estate was used as a camp 
for troops. Subsequently the property was made into a national 
cemetery in which many distinguished generals and thousands of 
soldiers, both Union and Confederate, have been buried The 
stately Lee mansion, with its noble portico, is one of the finest 
examples of colonial architecture 

See Karl Decker and Angus MeSween, Historic Arlington (1892) ; 
John B Osborne, The Story of Arlington (1899) , and John J. Paris, 
Historic Shrines of A mem a (1918) 

ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY occupies a 
beautiful site of 4o8ac in Virginia on the banks of the Potomac, 
directly opposite Washington, District of Columbia The central 
feature of the cemetery is the mansion, built in 1802 of stuccoed 
brick on the estate of i.iooac by George Washington Parke 
(rustis, the adopted son of George Washington The land was part 
of the original tract of 6,oooac granted by Sir William Berkeley 
on October 21, 1669, as a reward of services, to Robert Howsen, 
who subsequently sold it for six hogsheads of tobacco. Thi Lee 
mansion, as it is now called, is said to have been modelled after 
the temple of Theseus in Athens The great portico, with its eight 
massive white columns, is a striking landmark, visible from the 
city across the river and for many miles up and down the stream 
The view from the house, which stands on the brow of (he hill 
200f( above the Potomac, has been famous for more than a 
century Miiny famous Americans and foreigners, among them 
Lafayette, have been entertained at the Lee mansion. In the 
drawing room, where visitors now register their names, Mary Ann 
( 7 ustis in 1831 married Robert E Lee, then a lieutenant in the 
United States Army, afterwards commander-in-chief of the Con- 
federate Army When on April 22, 1861, Lee left Arlington to take 
command of the Virginia troops, Federal soldiers took possession 
almost immediately, converting (he mansion into a headquarters 
and the grounds into a camp Later a hospital was established 
there and in 1864, other burial-grounds proving insufficient, Arling- 
ton became a military cemetery by order of the Secretary of War. 
The fir.st soldier to be buried there was a Confederate who had died 
in the ho.spital P'or years the title of the property was in dispute, 
but in 1883 the United States Government paid to the son of Gen 
Lee $150,000 for the projx'rty Soldier dead from every war in 
which the United States has participated, including a few officers 
of the Revolution, are buried there — numbering in all more than 
25,000. Under a granite sarcophagus lie the bones of 2,000 
unknown soldiers, gathered after the Civil War from the field of 
Bull Run and the route to (he Rappahannock 

The best known memorial in the cemetery is the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, which consists of a solid block of marble, on 
which is inscribed a tribute to all the unidentified American dead 
of the World War. Near at hand stands the memorial amphithea- 
tre erected, through the efforts of the Gr.and Army of the Republic 
in memory of departed heroes, as a fitting place of assembly for 
the thousands who attend Memorial Day services in their honour. 
It was dedicated on May 15, 1920. The roofless, white marble 
structure, with its eastern faejade overlooking the Potomac river 


and Washington encloses a natural amphitheatre. Copied after 
both the theatre of Dionysus at Athens and the Roman theatre 
at Orange, France, the proportions and distances convey the charm 
of an old Greek ruin. Crypts where especially distinguished sol- 
diers, sailors and marines may be buried are placed under the 
colonnade, while within the entrance is a reception hall, a chapel 
and a museum. Covering an area of 34,000 sq ft and providing 
seating capacity for 5,000 people in the tiers of white marble 
benches within the theatre proper, the theatre can accommodate 
several thousand more in its colonnades and on its stage 

But the eyes of vi.sitors — who may enter Arlington daily 
between sunrise and sunset — turn repeatedly to the Fields of 
Dead, with their endless lines of plain stones, of the pattern 
adopted in 1872 for use in all the National Cemeteries. 

(J T F) 

ARLON, chief town, province of Luxembourg, southern 
Belgium, on a hill (r, 240ft ) above the headwaters of the Semoise 
Pop (1925)11,415 The Orolnunum of the Romans was a station 
on the Antoninian way connecting Reims and Treves, and the 
name is probably Celtic Extensive views are obtainable from 
the church of St Donat, which crowns the hill Vauban turned 
it into a fortress in 1671, damaging the old Roman wall, the toun- 
dations of which were practically intact. In the local museum are 
many Roman antiquities, including several large sculptural stones. 

ARM, the human upper limb from the shoulder to the wrist, 
and the fore limb of an animal ( 5 ec Anatomy. Superficial and 
Artistic, and Skeleton. Appcndtiular ) The word is also used 
of any projecting limb, as of a crane, or balance, of a branch of 
a tree, and so, in a transferred sense, of the branch of a river or 
a nerve Arm in military language is a branch of the army whose 
primary duty is to fight, eg, infantry, artillery, used in con- 
tradistinction to a “service" whose duty is to supply or aid the 
lighting troops In the plural, the word is applied to the sol- 
dier’s weapons. “Arms" or “armorial bearings” are the heraldic 
devices displayed by knights in battle on the defensive armour 
or embroidered on the surcoat worn over the armour and hence 
called “coats of arms ” These became hereditary and are borne 
by families, similar insignia are used by nations, cities, episcopal 
sees and corporations generally (See Heraldry ) 

ARMADA, THE. The Spanish or Invincible Armada was 
the great fleet sent by Philip II. to assist in the attempted in- 
vasion of England in 1588 The idea was not a new one, but so 
far it had been prevented by the e.xpcnse of providing an army to 
.sail on board the fleet all the way from the Peninsula, in addition 
to the expen.se of maintaining an army in the Spanish Netherlands 
The Marquis of Santa Cruz, the original commander-in-chief, 
having died, Philip II appointed the Duke of Medina Sidonia, a 
nobleman who lacked .sea experience and was unwilling to lead 
the expedition By the new plan of campaign, his instructions 
were to fight his way up the Channel and to convoy to England 
the Spanish army already in the Netherlands under the Prince 
of Parma, at that moment blockaded in Dunkirk and Nieuport 
by a Dutch squadron under Justinus of Nassau 

During the year 1587, Sir Francis Drake had destroyed a 
great part of the Spanish shipping at Cadiz and had prevented 
the concentration of the outlying squadrons; but in the spring 
of 15S8 the Armada assembled at Lisbon and, after many delays, 
began to sail on May 18. It consisted of 130 vessels, about half 
of which were transports and victuallers, and it was drawn from 
all parts of the Spanish Empire, there being no Spanish royal 
na\y. It was manned by some 7,000 sailors and upwards of 
17,000 soldiers. Heavy squalls, bad water, and bad provisions 
forced most of the fleet on June 9 to run into Coruna, though 
some maintained their course to the Scilly Isles, which was the 
first rendezvous. It was not till July 12 that the Armada again 
set sail, and it was sighted off the Lizard on July 19. 

The English defence consisted of the Queen’s ships and armed 
merchantmen, some 90 in all, collected at Plymouth under Drake, 
who was properly commander-in-chief, assisted by Sir John 
Hawkins and Sir Martin Frobisher, though Charles Lord Howard 
of Effingham, who was at the head of the admiralty administration 
in London, elected on this occasion to go to sea. 
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There was also a squadron in the Downs, under Lord Henry 
Seymour and Sir William Wynter, co-operating with the Dutch A 
total of 197 English ships took part in the campaign, but many 
were so small that they were of little use, the fighting being almost 
entirely between the big ships of both sides. It is difiicult to com- 
pare the fighting strength of the opposing fleets; the individual 
tonnage of the largest ships on each side was about the same, 
and the Spaniards possessed more of them, though the English 
were superior in weight, number and distribution of armament 

The Armada was organized more like a land army than a fleet, 
the sailors and navigators occupying a very low status, while in 
the English fleet the sailors far outnumbered the soldiers and 
most of the captains had previous sea e.xi'ierience. The object 
of the English fleet was to prevent the junction of Medina Sidonia 
and Parma by getting to windward of the Armada, assuming 
south westerly winds, and so cutting it off from its base and 
driving it up the Channel and past Dunkirk. 

The Operations. — Owing to bad weather and lack of pro- 
visions, no proper system of reconnaissance was maintained, and 
when the Armada appeared off Plymouth on July 20 the English 
were only just able to get to sea and avoid being blockaded. On 
July 21 the English worked to windward of the Spaniards and 
engaged them at long range for two hours, capturing Pedro dc 
Valdez, the commander of the Andalusian squadron, whose ship 
was damaged. A change of wind gave the Spaniards the weather 
gage and on July 23 another action was fought off Portland, 
during which Frobisher became isolated in a sudden calm and was 
in danger of being captured by the Spanish galleasses. Next day 
the English fleet was re-in forced from the shore by fresh ships 
and many volunteers, and was re-organized in four distinct 
squadrons under Howard, Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher. The 
chase continued up the Channel, and on July 25 another action 
took place off the Isle of Wight. So far the Spaniards had kept 
better order in a military sense than the English, but they were 
then completely demoralized and had lost several of their best 
ships. Crossing the Channel, they anchored in Calais roads on 
July 27 Medina Sidonia then sent a message to Parma vainly 
asking him to put to sea at once, which was of course impossible 
owing to the closeness of the blockade. Howard was joined by 
Seymour and Wynter, and on the night of July 28, after a council 
of war, fireships were sent against the Spaniards. No Spanish 
ships were touched, but the panic caused by this dreaded form 
of attack cau.sed them to cut their cables and put to sea in great 
confu.sion, one large ship running aground. On July 29, while 
they were straggling up the coast of Gravelines, Drake led the 
English to the attack and the fiercest battle of the campaign 
took place, the English doing immense damage by keeping to 
windward and firing at long radge with alternate broadsides. The 
Spaniards fought with great heroism; but with their poor gunnery 
and bad seamanship they were outmatched and were unable to 
close and board, which was their only possible chance of success. 
By the afternoon 16 Spanish ships were cut off and should have 
been made prizes; but a sudden squall drove them to leeward 
and stopped the action, and at the same time the English am- 
munition became completely exhausted. The sea increased in 
fury during the night, and by the morning of July 30 the 
Spaniards were well past Nieuport and in great danger of being 
driven on a lee shore, as they were unable to rig any spare anchors. 
At the most critical moment in the day, with only six fathoms 
below them and the English to windward, the wind suddenly 
shifted to the south-west and they were able to run north and 
so escape destruction. The English followed them as far as the 
Firth of Forth and then returned — seeing that the enemy were 
obviously not going back through the Strait of Dover, while they 
themselves had little food and no ammunition. The Armada be- 
came distressed through lack of fresh water and soon encountered 
strong westerly winds, which added to its troubles as it at- 
tempted to sail home round Scotland and the west coast of 
Ireland. Many ships were wrecked, and in Ireland their ciews 
were massacred; many more sank in the open sea Only half of 
the ships that left the Tagus returned to Spain or Portugal, and 
in those death and sickness were appalling. 
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The complete failure of the invasion project was due to the 
English plan of keeping to windward and fighting at long range, 
which was followed throughout , and but for a fortunate change 
of wind and the failure of the English ammunition supply the 
whole Armada would certainly have been driven ashore on the 
Zealand banks. 

Medina Sidonia acted with great courage throughout, but he 
was unable to control the provincial navies under his command 
and had neither the personality nor seamanship necessary for 
such a task. Philip II. foresaw the English methods of gunfire 
and warned him of what to expicct, but at the same time he 
entirely failed to realize the difficulty which Medina Sidonia would 
encounter in trying to bring out Parma’s army m the face of the 
Dutch blockading flotilla, which could sail closer inshore amongst 
the shoals than the great ships of Spain. 

Queen Elizabeth had some difficulty in understanding Drake’s 
plan of campaign and was greatly concerned that the Engli.sh 
made no attempt to board the Spanish ships, though the accusa- 
tions levelled at her of starving the fleet of ammunition and food 
can hardly be substantiated. More fighting took place than was 
foreseen by either side, and consequently supplies of all kinds 
proved insufficient. Although many of the Spanish commanders 
had worldwide sea experience, the Armada was greatly handi- 
capped by its military and provincial organization, while the 
English fleet was naval and national in character and its personnel 
all spoke a common language. Moreover, the difficulty of con- 
voying Parma’s army was so great that the Armada had little 
chance of success, its whole strategic conception being at fault. 
Its failure checked the naval growth of Spain and assisted the 
Dutch to secure their independence. 

Bibliograpuy. — The English side of the Armada campaign can be 
best stuthed m Su Julian Coi bolt’s Drake and the Tudor Navy 
(i 8 q 8 ) and in the Stale Papers relating to the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, ed by Sir John Laughton for the Navy Records .Society 
(1804). The Spanish .side will be found in La Armada Invenctble, 
by Capt C. E. Duro (1884). Froude summarized Duro’s work m his 
Spanish Story of the Armada (1802). A popular account will be found 
in J. R. Hale, Great Armada (1913). (G. A. R. C.; W. C. B. T.) 

ARMADILLO, mail-clad Central and South American mam- 
mals of the order Edentata (q.v ), constituting the family Dasy~ 
podtdae. The armature consists of a bony case, partly composed 
of solid buckler-like plates, and partly of movable transverse 
bands, the latter giving the body a considerable degree of flexi- 
bility. Armadillos are omnivorous, feeding on roots, insects, 
worms, reptiles and carrion,^ and 
arc mostly nocturnal They are 
harmless inoffensive creatures, 
their principal means of escape 
being the rapidity with which 
they burrow in the ground, and 
the tenacity with which they re- 
tain their hold in their subter- 
ranean retreats. Notwithstanding 
the shortness of their limbs they 
run with rapidity. Most of the 
species are esteemed good eating 
by the natives. They are all in- 
habitants of the tropical and temperate parts of South America, 
with the exception of a few species which range as far north as 
Texas. The largest species is the giant armadillo (Prioden gigas), 
measuring nearly a yard long, from the forests of Surinam and 
Brazil For the distinctive characters of the genera see Edentata. 

ARMAGEDDON, Rev xvi. 16 (a.v), Har-Magedon 
(r.v.) This is probably the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew 
har megiddo (often, but megiddun, Zech. xii. ii), the mountain 
district of Megiddo, see various readings of the Septuagint (Josh, 
xvii ii) The final destruction of the armies of Gog (understood 
to mean the forces of Antichrist) was to be on “the mountains 
of Israel’’ (Kzek xxxix. 2, 4), here defined a,s near Megiddo, the 
siene of past battles (Judges iv. 13; II Ki. .\xiii. .’9; II Chron 
XXXV. 22). Other suggestions are. (1) fmr tnigdo, “his fruitful 
mountain” (i.e., the mountain land of Palestine); (2) Hr Chem- 
dah, “the desirable city”; (3) har mo*ed, “the mountain where 



The armadillo (tatusia novem- 
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COVERING OF SOLID BUCKLER-LIKE 
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the gods meet” — a hint of a myth of the battle of the gods 
Charles, Revelation, li p. 50 ) Armageddon is often used to-day 
of a great slaughter or final conflict. 

The name is revived in the title of Field-Marshal Lord Allcnby 
of Megiddo (cr, iqiq) 

ARMAGH, an inland county of Northern Ireland (Act of 
lyjo), bounded north by Lough Neagh, east by County Down, 
south by Louth, and west by Monaghan and Tyrone The area is 
327,704ac. or about 5i2sqm Pop 120. ’gr. The northern low- 
lying area is made up of Tcitiary basalts, Pliocene deposits and 
sandstones. It is very fertile and may formerly ha\e been cov- 
ered by the waters of Lough Neagh To the south there is a 
gradual rise to the mountains ot Oidovician and Silurian rocks, 
probably extensions of similar formations in the southern uplands 
of Scotland, Farther south, the granite mountain-core is revealed, 
whilst younger intrusive rocks form Slie\e Clulhon (i Sc>3ft ) 

Historical Survey. — During early neolithic times lakes and 
swamps covered large portions of the lowlands of Ulster, the 
drier districts being thickly wooded The tirst settlements were, 
therefore, largely confined to the coasts In the bronze age col- 
onization of the low'lands developed, and at its end the country 
immediately south of Lough Neagh had considerable importance. 
The fortress of Emhain M.icha was built r 300 nc about i^m 
W, of the modern city of Armagh and became in time the re- 
ligious and political centre of the district Later, however, iron- 
using people moved noilhvvard and drove some of the previous 
inhabitants of North Armagh into the mountains of county 
Antrim and county I>own To consolidate their compiests, they 
built an e.irth woik, erroneouslj known as the Dane's Ca^t, which 
follows tipproximately the modern boundary between county Ar- 
magh and count) Down From tins lime Emhain Madia declined, 
the later associations of the district being woven around Armagh 
(q V ) near by, which became in the fifth century the ecclesiasti- 
cal capital of Ireland, partly because of Us connections with St 
Patrick Scandinavians sailed up the Bann and established a per- 
manent fleet on Lough Neagh They also had squadrons on the 
loughs of Beliast. Strangford and Carlingford From these cen- 
tres they raided the interior and during one such expedition they 
destroyed Aimagh but, recognizing the advantage’s of ihe site, 
used It for several \ears as the bcandinavian capital ot North 
Ireland 

The Normans experienced great diflicultus when moving 
against the North and kept to coastal rouli's and low'lands 'I'hcy 
thus had comparatively little influence in Armagh, particularly ui 
the southern hilly portion The county was made shire ground 
in 15.SO 

Economic Survey. — 'I'he lowlands of the northern half of the 
county are composed of recent rocks and ate very fertile. Around 
Charlemoiit there is an area which remains boggy but this is said 
to be reclaimable The .southern portion of the county is rocky 
and barren with some bog in the neighbouihood of Newtown- 
Hamillon The climate is temperate and rainfall comparatively 
light Agriculture does not flourish. Oats and potatoes are the 
principal crops, but all grain crops are decreasing, whilst flax, 
formerly much grown, is now neglected. The numbers of cattle, 
shecq), pigs and poultry arc increa.sing Fruit cultivation is en- 
couraged and the orchards of the county are justly famous The 
principal industry is the manufacture of linen This does not 
necessitate any unwholesome crowding of people into large towns 
but can be carried on successfully in villages and farm-houses 
The spinning and reeling of the yarn and the bleaching process 
can be done after farm work and domestic duties This develop- 
ment of rural industry may account for the relative neglect of the 
land Whilst the condition of agriculture might indicate a poor 
region, the county is in fact a comparatively rich one and supplies 
tlhcr parts of Ulster wnth vegetables and fruits 

The chief towns are in the northern lowflands Armagh (qv), 
with its religious associations, is a route centie and market town 
Both Lurgan and Portadown have considerable manufactures, 
chiefly connected with linen The latter is also an important rail- 
way centre. The county is poor in minerals though lead veins 
have been worked spasmodically. There are extensive granite 


quarries at Bessbrook The scattered nature of the population of 
the mountains is shown by the fact that the railways enclose the 
area but send off no important branches Along the east of the 
mountains is the line from Armagh to Newry and Carlingford, 
on the west, the line from Armagh to Castlcblayney and Dundalk 

The county is divided into five urban districts, three rural dis- 
tricts and two Poor Law' unions It returns four members to the 
parliament of Northern Ireland and one member to the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

ARMAGH, urban district and county town, Co. Armagh, Ire- 
land, 8g‘,m N N W of Dublin by Great Northern railway, at 
junction of the Belfast -Clones line. Pop (1926) 7,356 The city 
IS of great interest bei ausc of its religious assoiiations, some claim- 
ing that it was founded by St Patrick in the 5th century It W'as 
the seat of a flourishing college and early became the metropolis 
of Ireland, inheriting much of the importance of the old fortress 
of Emain Alacha, which was destroyed in the 4th century As a 
result of Danish incursions and the ravages of the English wars 
the settlement became much dimmi.shed and very dilapidated, its 
bishop.s moving to Drogheda, where they enjoyed the greater se- 
curity of the coastal plain With the more settled conditions of 
the 18th and igth centuries, the fortunes of Armagh revived and 
it once again became a prosperous and well-built centre As the 
seat of an archbishop in both the Protestant and Roman organiza- 
tions, it possesses two cathedrals and two archiepiscopal palaces. 

ARMAGNAC, formerly a province of France and the most 
important fief of Gascony, now wholly comprised in the deiiart- 
ment of Gers Cqv') In the isth century, when it attained its 
greafc'st extent, it included, besides Armagnac, the neighbouring 
territories of Fczen.sac, Fezensaguel, Pardiac, Pays de Gaure, 
Riviere Basse, Eaiizan and Lomagne, and stretched from the 
Garonne to the Adour Armagnac i.s a region of hills ranging to 
a height of i.ooofl , watered by the river Gers and other rivers 
which descend fanwise fiom the plateau of Lannemezan On the 
.slope of Its hills grow the grapes from W'hich the famous Armagnac 
brandy is made In Roman Gaul this territory formed part ol the 
diocese i)l Auch (dvita'! Ausmvum), which toiresponded roughly 
with the later duchy of Gascony {q v ). About the end of the gth 
century Fezens.ic {comitatiis Fedentiacus), was erected into an 
hereditary countship. This latter was in its turn divided, the 
south-western portion becoming, about 060, the countship ot 
Armagnac {pa^U!> Annaniacm) The domain of this countship 
coniinued stcMclily to increase, and about 1140 Count Gerald 111 
added the whole of Fezensac to his possessions. Under the English 
rule the counts of Armagnac were turbulent and untrustworthy 
vMssals, and the administration of the Black Prince, tending to 
favour the towns of Aquitaine at the expense of the nobles, drove 
them to the side of France 

At the accession of Henry V, Count Bernard VII was all-pow- 
erful at the French court , and Charles of Orleans, in order to be 
able to avenge his father, Louis of Orleans, who had been 
assassinated in 1407 by John the Fearless, duke of Burgundy, 
married Bonne Bernard's daughter This was the origin of the 
political party knowm as “the Armagnacs.” With the object of 
combating the duke of Burgundy’s preponderant influence, a 
league was formed at Gien, including the eJuke of Orleans and his 
father-in-law. the dukes of Berry, Bourbon, and Brittany, the 
count of Alenc^on, and all the other discontented nobles The 
Peace of Bourges, which was confirmed at Auxerre, put an end 
to the war which followed But in Aug 1413 the Armagnacs in 
their tuin became masters of the government and of the king, 
and the duke of Burgundy, besieged in Arras, only obtained peace 
on condition of not returning to Paris 

Several months later Henry V. declared war against France; 
and w’hen, in Aug/ 1415, the English landed in Normandy, the 
Armagnacs and Burgundians united against them, but were 
defeated in the battle of Agincourt (Oct 25 1415). John the 
Fearless then began negotiations with the English, while Bernard 
\TI , appointed constable in place of the count of Saint-Pol, who 
had been killed at Agincourt, returned to defend Paris. However, 
the excesses committed by the Armagnacs incensed the populace, 
and John the Fearless, who was ravaging the surrounding dis- 
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tricts, re-entered the capital on May 2g 1418, in consequence of 
the treason of Perrinct Leclerc. On June 12 Bernard VII and the 
members of his party were massacred From this time onward 
the Armagnac party, with the dauphin, afterwards King Charles 
VII , at its head, was the national party, while the Burgundians 
united with the English This division in !■ ranee continued until 
the Treaty of Arras, on Sept 21 1435. 

In 1444-45 Ihe emperor Frederick III. obtained from Charles 
VII a large army of Armagnac adventurers to enforce his claims 
in Switzerland, and the war which ensued took the name of the 
Armagnac War {Arnuigmkenkrieg). In Germany the name of the 
foreigners, who were completely defeated in the battle of St 
Jakob on the Birs, not far from Basel, was mockingly corrupted 
into Arme Jacken, Poor Jackets, or Anne Gecken, Poor Fools 

On the death of Charles of Armagnac, in 1407, the count ship 
was united to the crown by King Charles VH , but was again 
bestowed on Charles, the nephew of that count, by T'raniis 1 , 
who at the same time gave him his sister Margaret in marriage 
After the death of her husband, by whom she had no children, she 
married Henry of Albret, king of Navarre; and thus the count- 
ship of Armagnac came back to the French crown along with the 
other dominions of Henry IV In 1645 Louis XIV erected a 
countship of Armagnac in favour of Henry of Lorraine, count of 
Harcourt, in whose family it continued till the Revolution 

In 1780 Armagnac was a province forming part of the Goii- 
ventement- lateral of Guienne and Gascony; it was divided into 
two parts. High or White Armagnac, with Auch for capital, and 
Low or Black Armagnac At the Revolution the whole of the 
original Armagnac was included in the department of Gers 

Sec E Wulckcr, Urkunden nnd Srhreihen betreffend den Zwif der 
Armagnaken (iS 70 1 Rameau, “Guerre dcs Armagnacs dans le Macon- 
nais’’ (1418-35) in the Rh’ ioc IH dc VAm (1884); Paul Dognon, 
“Les Armagnais cl Ics Bourguignons, le comte dc Foix ct le dauphin 
t*n Languedoc” (1410-20) in Annale<i du Midi (i88q), Witte, Dh 
irmagnaken im EUais, 14^0-144;; (1880), U Chevalier, Rfperlime 
do, sources hisl. du moyen age, s Armagnac (1804). 

ARMAMENTS: jcc Air Forces; Army; Artillery; 
Battleship; Cavalry; Cruiser; Desiroyfr; Mixes; Navy, 

'PORPEDOFS 

ARMATOLES, the name given to Greeks who discharged 
certain military and police functions under the Turkish go\ern- 
ment When the Turks con(|uered Greece in the 15th century, 
many of (he Greeks tied into the mountainous districts of north- 
ern Greece and maintained a guerrilla warfare These men weie 
called Klcpht^ (Gr KXerTTjy, a brigand) : the Turkish pashas came 
to terms with some of them, and these men were confirmed in the 
possession of certain districts, undei taking in return some duties, 
such as the custody of the highroads They were called armatoles, 
and the districts in which they lived armaloliki They rendered 
good service, but their power and independence were disliked by 
the Turks. After the peace of Belgrade the Turki.sh government 
sought to weaken their position, and towards the end of the iSth 
century their numbers were seriously reduced They aflorded 
valuable assistance to their countrymen during (he Greek war 
of independence in 1830 

ARMATURE, a covering for defence. In zoology (he word 
is used of the bony shell of the armadillo In architecture it is 
applied to the iron stays by which the lead lights are secured in 
windows. (.See Stanchion and Saddle: Saddle-Bars') In mag- 
netism Dr. William Gilbert applied the term to the piece of soft 
iron with which he “armed” or capped the lodestone in order to 
increase its power. It is also used for the “keeper” or piece of 
iron which is placed across the poles of a horse-shoe magnet, and 
held in place by magnetic attraction, in order to complete the 
magnetic circuit and preserve the magnetism of the steel; and 
hence, in dynamo-electric machinery, for the portion which is at- 
tracted by the electro-magnet. The term is now applied to that 
member of an electric generator {q.v ) or motor {qv) in which 
currents are induced by the action of the field 

ARMAVIR, ruined capital of Armenia, on the slopes of the 
extinct volcano, Ala-Geuz, It was built, according to legend, by 
Armais in 1980 bc, and was the capital of the Armenian kings 
until the 2nd century a.d. A village, Tapadibi, fills the site. 
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ARMAVIR. (1) A province in North Cauc.isian area of (he 
Russian SFSR Area 21 135 sqkm Popul.it ion (ujnfi) 
926,851; urban 105,396, lural 821 455 It is a fertile black, earth 
plain, but includes a pait of the forested mountain slo[)es in the 
south. Wheat is the main crop, and rye, oats, barley, millet, 
maize, tobacco, flax, hemp and potatoes are grown \ ines .uid 
garden fruits are increasingly cultiv.ited (2) A town, the centre 
of the area, 45° N and 41” 8' E , on the Black sea-Caspian rail- 
way with a blanch to Tuapse on the Hhuk sea. Pop (1920) 
74,370 — ^a great increase since its foundation in 1848. It is a 
trading centre and has a grain elevator 
ARMED MERCHANT CRUISER: .wr 1 lEFT Auxiliary 
Vessels. 

ARMED NEUTRA.LITY: Ni riRAI ITY 

ARMENIA, a Socialist Soviet Republic created in iqiS, and 
united with Azerbaijan and Georgia (Gruzaa) m 1922 to form the 
Transcaucasian SFS republic with unification of the traiisiiort 
and economic system Area 30.94Ssq km. Pop. (19-6) 879.872, 
urban 133,658, rural 746,214. It is divided for administrative pur- 
poses into nine districts, of which the most important are 
Leninakan (162,579), Erivan (175,816), Etchmiad/in (i 13 930) 
and Pambak-Lornsk (132,341). Its boundaries are — North, the 
Georgian SSR, west and south-west, Turkey, south-west, the 
Nakhichevan A S S R , south, the Araxes river and east, the Azer- 
baijan SSR, It thus in no sense coincides with the former .\r- 
meiiia, much of which is now in Turkey, though F^tchmiadzin, the 
ancient scat of the Armenian patriarchs, is included in it It has 
no seaport and is therefore economically dependent on Georgi i 
and Azerb.aijan It is mainly a plateau region ( 6, 000-S ,000ft ), 
with short ridges and isolated volcanic mountains Alagoz, 14 440 
It was active in Tertiary times Lake Gokcha (5josqm ) is en- 
circled by volcanic mountains and the neighbourhood of Lenina- 
km IS (overed with volcanic debris Leninakin and the sur- 
rounding district suffered severely from (he earthquake of Octo- 
ber 1926 The climate varies with altitude and aspect, but every- 
where the w'inters are seveie and the climate extreme and <lry At 
Leninakin (alt. 5 070ft ) the average temperature is, January, 
I2"F, July, 65°!'' : yearly raintall, 162m The Aras (Praxes), 
with its tributary (he Zanga river drains the republic and on the 
latter the Rykov hydro-elect nc station was opened 1 926 The Aras 
river is a rapid, muddy, dangerous stream when snows melt, but 
fordable at other times In its v'alley lotton, mulberry (for silk), 
vine, apiicots, fruits, rue and tobacco are grown The vines must 
be buried during winter frosts Irrigation is extending under the 
direction of the Erivan department of agriculture and schemes 
arc being carried out at Leninakan .ind Etchmiad/in and a tinned 
fruit (especially peach ) industry is springing up, but cotton is (he 
chief product Cattle-rearing and forestry are important in the 
hilly districts and Lori is developing a dairy industry. Camels are 
bred and leeches are exported from the swamps The Katara cop- 
per mines are productive and were reopened in 1925 Communica- 
tions are poor, though a railway from Tiflis to Tabriz in Persia 
passes through Leninakan and Erivan, and trom Lenin.ikan there 
IS a branch to Kars in Turkey The chief towns are Erivan {q v) 
and Leninakan The conditions of life are poor in many parts 
and mud huts are common in the hills In spite of the destruction 
of ,s(hool buildings during the World War, education is increasing, 
though the sihools are mainly primary New premises are being 
built and teachers are being trained A university, a musical 
academy and trade technical schools have been established The 
Armenian tongue is in use. 

The people are Armenians, Russians and Turco-Tatais The 
“Armcnoid” type physically is tall, dark, broadheaded, with prom- 
inent nose, high head and flattened occiput . but here it is much 
modified by intermixture (X ) 

HISTORY 

Modern research has very largely modified the ancient concep- 
tions of the history and the political position of Armenia The 
physical features of the country played some part in shaping 
the destinies of the people, for the isolation of the v'alleys 
c.specially in winter, encouraged a tendency to separation which 
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BY couRTesr or ths near east relier 

Armenian volunteer soldiers 
A rmed escort is necessary In parts of 
Armenia, especially the southern sec- 
tion Inhabited by the Kurds, who are 
notorious robbers 


bhowed Itself in the middle ages in weakening the central power 
The hillsides have always been the home of hardy mountaineers 
jealous of their independence, and have served as a sanctuary 
to the lowland people m times of foreign invasions. The country 
stands as an open doorway between the East and the West 
Through its fertile valleys run the roads that connect the Iranian 
plateau with the harbours of Asia Minor and for its temporary pos- 
session nations have contended 
from the remote past. 

Ethnology.— There is evi- 
dence to assume that about 1500 
B c Armenia was inhabited by a 
non-Aryan people, the type of 
which is called “Armenoid” by 
modern ethnologists TheHittites 
were the representatives of this 
type. These original inhabitants 
of Armenia called themselves 
Khaldini or Khaldians from the 
name of their chief god Khaldi 
At a period not yet ascertained, 
but presumed to be about 710 
B C , an Indo-European race, 
either Phrygians from the West 
or Cimmerians from the Cau- 
casus mountains, invaded the 
highlands of Armenia and im- 
posed their language on the na- 
tives Later, on the rise of Media 
and Persia, lhe.se formed the mili- 
tary aristocracy of the land 
These two races soon amalga- 
mated, thus forming the mam 
type of the modern Armenian, except where in isolated districts 
one or other ethnic element still predominates The Armenian 
Arshakuni (Arsacid) kings (190 b c-a d 428) brought also many 
Jewish and Greek arti.sans and colonists. 

In the recesses of Mount Taurus the peasants arc taU, hand- 
.some, agile and brave. In the valleys of Armenia and Asia Minor 
they are robust, thick-set and sometimes bearing the characteris- 
tics of the proto-.\rmenians, as depicted on their monuments, with 
straight black hair and often hooked noses They art good culti- 
vators of the soil and cattle breeders Some still live in semi-sub- 
terranean houses as their ancestois did in the days of Xenophon 
The townsmen have more regular features of the Aryan type They 
are skilled artisans and merchants, remarkable for their industry, 
their cpiick intelligence, their aptitude for business and for their 
enterprising spirit, which led their ance.stors to trade with Scythia, 
China and India. The upper classes are well-educated. 

Ancient Kingdom. — The early history of Armenia, as rei ord- 
ecl by the earliest historians of the country, is confirmed in many 
important aspects by the native and Assyrian inscriptions It can 
now be stated that in the second millennium b c the Assyrian mon- 
archs were trying hard to overcome the “Nairi” confederation, 
which consisted of the Armenians, the Kurds and other autoch- 
thonous peoples. There is evidence that these Nairi kings were 
often in alliance with the Hittite empire at Boghaz-Keui At about 
(;oo B c , however, the Khaldian kingdom of Van acquired hege- 
mony over all the Nairi lands. Called Ararat by the Bible, Urartu 
by the Assyrians and Alarodians (’AXap 65 ioi) by Herodotus (iii - 
04) these proto-Armenian kings became a formidable foe to 
Assyria, until the downfall of both The last Khaldian king, Rusas 
III , fought against the Lydians on the Halys, in 585 b C. as an ally 
of Cyaxares Its history and the recent discoveries are dealt with 
under Urartu. 

In the Behistun inscription of Darius Hystaspes (521 b c ) first 
appears the name of Armeniya or Armina This Persian mon- 
arch represents Armenia as one of his satrapies, whereas his own 
records state that he had to send armies year after year to quell 
rebellions, and that five battles he mentions were fought in Media; 
yet Armenia was an almost independent unit in the Persian mon- 
archy, governed by native dynasties, as we see them in 401 b.c. 


when Xenophon and the Ten Thousand passed through the coun- 
try These two dynasties, Tiribazus in the north and Erwant (Or- 
ontes, ’ApodvSijy) in the south-west, governed the country owing 
nominal allegiance at first to Persia and then to Seleucids until 
iQi B.c. when Artashes (Artaxias) made himself sovereign king of 
Armenia Major with his capital at Artashat (Artaxata) on the 
Arax and Zareh (Zariadcs) a descendant of the Erwant dynasty 
of Armenia Minor. 

The Arshakuni Kingdom. — This dynasty became essentially 
Armenian under Tigranes the Great (94-56 b.c ) who united the 
country and conquered seventy valleys from Parthia, Northern 
Syria and Cappadocia, all this territory having been held by the 
Khaldians He built a new capital at Tigranocerta, now identified 
by Prof Lehmann Haupt with the ancient city of Farkin In defi- 
ance of Rome he shielded Mithridates the Great, of Pontus, his 
father-in-law, who had fled to his court. This brought him into 
conflict with Lucullus, the Roman commander, who attacked Tig- 
ranocerta. 

There are no records from the Armenian side, but modern re- 
search has greatly diminished the value of Roman boastings (Kurt 
Eckhardt, “Die Armenischen Feidzuge des Lucullus” in Klw ix-x 
1 1909-10] ) Ultimately the Romans held the Euphrates frontier 
claiming “sovereignty” over Armenia and Kurdistan. The ethnical 
and cultural affinities fostered by Persia and Parthia, coupled with 
the influence of Zoroastrianism, has so profoundly shapeci the out- 
look of all peoples living between the Caucasus and the Iranian 
plateau, that Hellenism scarcely penetrated beyond the Euphrates 
The Romans considered Armenia as a “buffer State” but the Ar- 
menian rulers only at moments of struggle against Persia sought 
the friendship of Rome, just as more powerful nations do so even 
to-day. Under the rule of its own Arshakuni kings the Armenian 
people kept its complete political entity within the frame of Iran 
until Au 303, when King Tirdat (Tiridates) converted by St 
Gregory the Iltmnimtor, established Christianity as the religion of 
the State and set an example followed later by Constantine. This 
^piritual break-off from Iran produced religious wars with Zoroas- 
tnan Pcusia which considerably weakened Armenia during the 4th 
and 5th centuries Persia and the Eastern Empire “divided” Ar- 
menia into zones of influence in 387, although both Pers-Armenia 
and further west Arshakuni kings and powerful princes (Nak- 
hrrarsj governed the country in their own way, bearing titles of 
Marzban (Margrave) and Curopalatii. 

Ihe establishment of a national Church in 303, followed later 
by the discontinuance of the Greek language in the Armenian Holy 
offices and a separation from the Council of Chalcedon; the inven- 
tion of a national alphabet by St Mesrop resulting in the tran.sla- 
(ion of the Bible and the development of literature; and finally 
a “Holy war” led by Prince Vardan Mamionian against Persia m 
AD 451 which provided martyrs — these three events combined, 
in the course of a century and a half, stamped such an indelible 
national individuality on the Armenian people that it has stood the 
test of centuries of trials The downfall of the Persian Sassanian 
Empire in 642 opened the way to the Arabs, who for the following 
two centuries organized occasional marauding expeditions from 
the Kurdish foothills up to the Caspian Sea 

The Bagratuni Kingdom.— The Armenians constantly har- 
assed the few Arab garrisons posted on some of the main roads In 
702 alone the Armenian catholkos (supreme head of the Church) 
intervened to make peace between the Armenian princes and the 
Arab Caliph. Armenian governors (Ostikans) were nominated 
by the Caliph. Under the leadership of the great Bagratuni (Bag- 
ratid) princes the country prospered so greatly that Ashot I. 
assumed the title of “Prince of Princes” and was recognized both 
by Basilius I. and the Caliph in 886, who made a treaty of friend- 
ship with King Ashot. The country developed and agriculture at- 
tained unusual prosperity. The magnificent cathedral of Ani, their 
capital on the Arpa-Chai, innumerable churches, monuments and 
irrigation works were built all over the country, the ruins of which 
stand out until to-day as a token of their constructive genius, A 
little later Prince Kagig Artsruni, another great Armenian family, 
crowned himself King of Vaspurakan (the province of Van). If 
Armenia failed under these Bagratuni and Artsruni kings to con- 
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solidate itself and become one of the powers of the region it is 
partly due to the constant Byzantine efforts to convert the Armen- 
ian church to orthodoxy, and partly to the Seljuk hordes which, 
after sweeping before them dozens of Arab and Persian Emiriates, 
appeared on the frontiers of Armenia. From 1020 onwards for 
about 40 years the Armenian kings fought and drove back wave 
after wave of Seljuk horsemen But the Eastern Empire seized the 
opportunity to attack Ani and detain at Constantinople King 
Kagig I , who had gone there to discuss matters. Soon the empire 
paid the price of its treachery. The Seljuks overran the whole 
country and advanced into Greek Asia Minor. They established a 
united Government for Armenia and Kurdistan at Aklat This 
Government, however, soon passed into the hands of Kurdish 
Shah-i-Armens (kings of Armenia) the first of whom was a cousin 
of the great Salaheddin, the Kurd From 1240 onwards the Mon- 
gols occupied almost the whole of western Asia 

During the.se stormy times many Armenian families left their 
homes and went to Poland, Galicia and Byzantine lands, other 
families crossed the Taurus and established an independent king- 
dom in 1080 at Cilicia under Prince Rupen, a scion of the Bagra- 
tunis of Ani. This kingdom of Lesser Armenia had many dealings 
with the crusaders and made an alliance with the Mongols as 
against the Mamelukes of Egypt. It lasted until 1375 and the last 
King Leon VI died in Paris and was buried at St. Denis With 
the break-up of the rule of the Mongol Ilkhans in 1351, a large 
number of Kurdish, Armenian and Turkoman independent princi- 
palities arose all over the country, and the feudal lords of the 
valleys (Dcrebeys) reigned supreme over their small areas 

Turkish Occupation. — After the death of Timur in 1405, the 
Turkoman Ak-koyunlus established their rule at Diarbekir until 
they were overthrown by the Safavi Shah Ismail of Persia in 1502 
This regeneration of Iran was however soon challenged by the 
Ottoman Turks, who in 1514-16 defeated Persia and within the 
next 40 years gradually establi.shed their rule over Armenia. In 
1514, Sultan Schm I entrusted Idris, a Kurdish Mollah “to re- 
organize” Armenia under the Turkish rule. Idris found the coun- 
try bristling with castles of independent Derebeys of Kurdish and 
Armenian origin. Idris induced many Kurdish tribes south of 
Taurus to settle on Armenian lands in the north, and the Sultan 
gave them honours and administrative posts so as to use them 
against Persia. In spite of this organization of the country the 
sympathy of the people always remained with Persia 

In 1605 Shah Abbas transferred thousands of Armenians to 
New Julfa, near Isfahan, where they formed a prosperous colony 
in Central Persia, whence Armenian colonies expanded to India 
and the Far East, long before any European was allowed to trade 
The periodic renewal of wars between Persia and Turkey in 1575, 
1602 and under Nadir Shah partly devastated the frontier regions, 
but after the political troubles of the last centuries, the Ottoman 
rule accorded the country at least a certain measure of stability 
The people suffered from a chronic anarchy; but after the 
capture of Constantinople 1453, Mohammed II organized the 
Christian Communities of the Empire under their own ecclesias- 
tical chiefs to whom he gave absolute authority in civil and relig- 
ious matters and in criminal offences that did not come under the 
Muslim religious law Under this system the Armenian Bishop 
Hovakim was appointed Patriarch of Constantinople by the Sultan 
and became practically not only the ecclesiastical but also the 
political leader of the Armenian nation (Ermeni Milleti) and a 
recognized officer of the Imperial Government. He was assisted by 
a council of clergy and was represented in each province by a 
bishop and his council. This practical self-government secured to 
the Armenians a recognized position before the law, the free en- 
joyment of their religion and national traditions, and the right to 
educate their children and manage their national and municipal 
affairs. It also encouraged the growth of a community life which 
eventually, gave birth to a longing for national life. The leadership 
of the clergy, however, was bound to degrade the clergy itself, who 
often used unwarrantable methods for promotion to the detriment 
of their spiritual functions. After the issue, 1839, of the Hatti-i 
Sherif of Gulhaneh, the artisans and tradesmen asserted their- 
rights to take part in the management of national affairs. The con- 
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stitution approved by the Sultan in 1863 gave the Armenians in 
Turkey the status of a self-governing nation m a political sense 
under the .sovereignty of Turkey All real power passed into the 
hands of lay and clerical councils elected by the people The na- 
tional assembly at Constantinople consisted of 140 members repre- 
senting about 2( million Armenians m Turkey. The education of 
the people received a fresh impetus at the hands of the representa- 
tive councils. Early in the 18th century the Armenian Mekhitarist 
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Fathers had already established printing presses in Venice and 
Vienna, and had revived the Armenian and Greco-Roman classics. 
The more the reforming movement progressed in Turkey, the more 
the Armenians benefited by it 

Russia and the Armenians. — The Russians appeared in 
Transcaucasia and occupied Georgia in i8or They gradually oc- 
cupied also the Khanates of Shirvan and Sheki and by the war of 
1828 against Persia they brought under their rule the whole plain 
of Erivan, including Echmiadzin, the seat of the Armenian cath- 
olicos They assisted the Armenian Church to reorganize itself and 
as a modern State opened up great possibilities of economic and 
national progress During 1820-77 Armenians under the Rus- 
sian rule increased and prospered considerably and played an im- 
portant part in the economic development of Transcaucasia. 
Russia did not recognize an Armenian or any other question She 
conquered territories, established order, and opened them up for 
enterprise 

“The Armenian Question.” — When Abd-ul-IIamid came to 
the throne of Turkey in 1876 the conditions of Armenians both in 
Turkey and Russia were much better than they had been for cen- 
turies But with the close of the Russo-Turkish war of 1878 came 
the “Armenian question” in consequence of British intervention. 
Russia occupied another slice of Georgia and Armenia including 
Batum, Kars, Ardahan, Erzerum and the upper Euphrates valley; 
but on the threat of war Great Britain demanded the evacuation 
of Erzerum, alleging that the safety of roads leading to India and 
commercial interests were being endangered (See British Govern- 
ment Memo of April i, 1878; Her t slot’s Map of Europe by Trea- 
ties, vol iv p 2,704.) Russia evacuated Erzerum and the upper 
Euphrates valley and as an alternative Turkey engaged to Russia 
by the Treaty of San Stephano to carry out reforms in the prov- 
inces “inhabited by the Armenians and to guarantee their security 
against the Kurds and the Circassians ” Russia’s aim was to attach 
permanently to her own interests some element in the population 
of the territory which she had been forced to evacuate, but it was 
a dubious piece of diplomacy to embroil the Armenians and the 
Kurds who had lived and defended themselves together from time 
immemorial when there were no European Powers 

By the Treaty of Berlin of July 1878, and owing to British in- 
sistence, a like engagement to the six signatory Powers was sub- 
stituted for that of Russia. The same clause of “protection against 
the Kurds, etc.” was again introduced. But before that Great 
Britain secretly concluded the convention of Cyprus with the Sul- 
tan for the “protection of the Christians and other subjects of the 
Porte” in Asia Minor As a reward to Great Britain for defending 
the Asiatic frontiers of Turkey against Russia, and on condition 
that she should maintain the integrity of Turkey in Asia thereafter 
the Sultan authorized Great Britain to occupy Cyprus so long as 
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K.irs, Ardahan and Bat urn remained in the hands of Russia This 
British undertaking meant the prolongation of the oppressions of 
those peoples whom the Cyprus convention intended to protect, 
since Great Britain would not permit Russia to step in, and yet 
was not in a position to intervene etfectivcly her,sclf Jt was gener- 
ally admitted that this convention plated the Armenians under the 
special protection of Great Britain But it seems that Lord .Salis- 
bury (Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Ltje oj the Maniuesi of Salnhury, 
1021, vol n. p 321) did not then believe either in “reforms” or 
in any protection; the primary aim of British polity being to pre- 
vent Ru.ssia from occupying the Armenian fortresses During a 
tour of the European capitals in 1877 Lord .S.ilisbury found that 
none of the Great I’owers took the slightest interest in the extent 
of the territory in Armenia occupied by Ru-^sia, therefore, when 
m 1880-82 the British Government was urging the Concert of 
Europe to common action, the Powers paid no attention Thus the 
Armenian leaders, unwillingly and helplessly taught in the toils of 
v\nglo-Russian rivalry, did nothing which might be interprctetl as 
a deviation from the traditional loyalty to Tuikey Among the 
Armenians the common saying was that 'Furkey was their father- 
land, and distinguished bishops and laymen expiessed their unre- 
served mistrust of both Russia and Great Britain But there were 
uninitiated Armenian teachers and poets who believed m the 
“Christendom and humanity” of Europe The British and Rus- 
sian .imbassadors at Constantinople patronuecl Aimcnian chanty 
balls and other social functions British and Russian agents and 
press corie.spondents were interesting themselves greatly m the Ar- 
menian people and then condilions Such courses are natural 
enough in Western countries, but in Turkey under the psychologi- 
cal conditions of those clays, they struck an altogether different 
note 

Encouraged by these demonstrations, some Armenian teachers 
formed in 1SS5 a “revolutionary” society called Hunchak to edu- 
cate and rouse the self-consciousness of the people. Another soci- 
ety called Daschnak was formed in 1800 in Titlis with a more act- 
ive programme, which consisted of writing songs, drilling the peo- 
jiIp in gymnastics and the use of arms After the death of Patri- 
arch Varjabedian who was in\olved in the Berlin Congress, the 
national assembly at Constantinople elected a new patriarch who 
declined to have any intercourse with foreign Powers In Russia, 
Tsar Alexander IT, was dead and the General Loris-Melikov, an 
Armenian nolileman who had conquered Kars and Er/erum in 
1S77, had lost his power In accordance with her traditional pol- 
icy, Russia alter the war wnth Turkey concentrated her attention 
on Central Asia. I p to then Russia had been openly and unre- 
seivnlly a friend to the Armenians, but concluding that the Arme- 
nian people in Turkey had been transformed into an instrument of 
British anti-Russian policy, she became hostile to the Armenians 
By stages the use of the Armenian langu.ige was prohibited in Ar- 
menian schools m Transcaucasia, then the schools and institutions 
were closed, and finally all church properties were confiscated in 
1003. In i8go Russian frontier guards airested and exiled to Si- 
beria some 30 Armenians who washed to go to Er^erum to rescue 
their threatened compatriots. In tace of this Russian hostility to 
Armenia, Cireat Britain did nothing to fulfil her obligations as- 
sumed by the Convention of Cyprus After the occupation of 
Egypt in 1882 British interest tow^ards the Armenians fluctuated, 
according as a political lever was required to bring pressure upon 
the Sultan During 1SS7-S8 Lord Salisbury both admitted and 
denied the British obligations regarding the Armenians This am- 
biguity and the British friendship towards Bulgaria in 18S6 
encouiaged the Armenian secret societies to believe that the more 
noise they made the more attention they w'ould call upon their 
cause. The Sultan who up to then h;id still considered the Arme- 
nians as the “loyal nation," started persecutions and arbitrary 
imprisonments. 

The Massacres. — Finally came the massacres. In the mountain- 
ous region of Sasun, in the Taurus, hardy Armenian and Kurdish 
communities had lived and defended themselves together from the 
days of Assyria. As throughout Armenia they had quarrelled over 
local matters, often a joint party of both races attacking another 
similar party. There had never been any race feeling or hatred. 


Some Armenian teachers had visited Sasun in the early ’00s, but 
were not well received. In 1894 a party of Kurds attacked a party 
of Armenians and after a fight the quarrel seems to have been set- 
tled, when Abd-ul-Hamid fearing “revolutionary” activity sent 
regular troops to quell the “rebellion ” About 300 Armenians were 
murdered and a few villages burnt by Turkish troops In Nov. 
1804 a Turkish commission of inquiry was sent to Armenia and 
was accompanied by the consular delegates of Great Britain, Rus- 
sia and France. The latter two Governments had made no secret 
of their indifference in the matter, and Russia in particular was 
openly hostile. The commission elicited the fact that there had 
been no revolt, but did not state that it was merely a family quar- 
lel. During the winter of 1S04 the British Government with the 
lukewarm support of Russia and France, pre.ssed for administr.i- 
tive “reforms" in the vilayets of Er^erum, Van, Bitlis, Diarbekir, 
Kharput, and Suas In May 1805 the three Powers presented to 
the Sultan an illusory scheme of “reforms” which was more calcu- 
lated to broaden the breach between the Porte and its Armenian 
subjects than to achieve any results. Misguided young men, un- 
aware of the political game of the contending Powers, renewed 
their activities in Constantinople in spite of the wise counsels of 
respon.sible Armenian leaders and clergy. Finally, the Sultan ac- 
cepted the reform schemes in Oct i8qi?, under British pressure. 
Simultaneously with the signing of the scheme the Sultan gave 
the .signal for massacres About 80.000 Armenians perished in the 
provinces. The American missionaries, who for the past sixty years 
ii.id clone a great educational work among the Armenians, and the 
French and Persian Consuls everywhere behaved in a chivalrous 
manner. In Van and Urfa, the townsmen offered armed resistance 
to the Turkish rabble. In Zeitun, in particular, the mountaineers 
held out against a regular Turkish .siege, until the PowTrs inter- 
vened. 

E.xa.speratcd at the massacres, some 20 Armenians attacked the 
Ottoman Hank in Constantinople m Aug i8q() The European 
Ambassadors, how'cvcr, instead of saving the innocent Armenians 
of the capital, .secured the safety of those despeiate “Nihilists” and 
sent them out of Turkey. In the following two days the organized 
Turkish mob murdered 6,000 people before the eyes of those 
Powers responsible for the protection of the Armenians. 

In the same year the Armenians elected Mgr Ormanian as pa- 
triarch With the help of high Armenian ofticials of the Porte, the 
new patriarch conciliated the Sultan, W'ho immediately proclaimed 
a general amnesty for Armenian political prisoners and set up a 
court to try some of the notorious murdereis Throughout the 
Ottoman Empire the Armenian clement slowdy recovered within 
the next decade and the “Da.shnak” party st.irted cultivating the 
traditional friendship with the Kurds and other neighbours 

The proclamation of the Turkish Constitution m 1008 was 
genuinely hailed by the Armenians as a new era of friendship Not- 
withstanding the murders of Adana in iqoo the Young Turk ad- 
ministration produced noticeable improvement in the conditions 
of the Armenian people Political refugees returned home and re- 
covered their properties Agriculture and trade made unusual 
jirogress resulting in great prosperity. Military service in the army 
and deputies in the chamber gave the Armenians a new status in 
Turkey. 

The Armenian people in Transcaucasia under the Russian rule 
were in a not less favourable condition Assisted by the Entente 
Powers Russia prepared a scheme of “reforms” for the Armenian 
vilayets under the supervision of European inspectors Just as in 
1.S78, no Armenian demanded reforms from the foreign Powers 
becau.se in 1914, when the scheme was imposed on Turkey, the 
people on both sides of the frontier had never been more united 
and prosperous 

Armenians in the World War.— When the Turks entered the 
war, the Armenian leaders assured them of their loyalty Harsh 
Turkish requisitions and ill-treatment of Armenian troops in the 
Turki.sh army caused racial friction Armenian pcasants'in the war 
areas were driven from their homes and murdered. The successful 
self-defence of the Armenians of Van in April 1915, and Allied 
declarations of war aims induced the Turks to murder the Arme- 
nian people in Turkey. The scheme was carried out in June-July 
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SHORES OF THE CASPIAN THE AREA GIVEN AS THAT OF ROMAN ARMENIA IS OF COURSE ONLY APPROXIMATE. THE BOUNDARIES AL- 
LOTTED TO ARMENIA UNDER THE VERSAILLES TREATY WERE NEVER OPERATIVE. AND THE FRAGMENT ENCLOSED IN HEAVY BORDER IS ALL 
THAT REMAINS 


lots. With unpjr.i Holed liiirbanly nion, women and children wtre 
robbed and murdeiod indiscriininalely and the remainder weie 
deported to the desert to fend for themselves. 

This “evaluation” of the Armenians produced a change in the 
attitude of the Entente Poweis The Giand Duke Nicholas con- 
quered Armenia early in igro, and proclaimed “the liberation of 
Armenia from the Tuikish >oke”, but he tried to bar the surviving 
people Ironi returning to their homes, because Russia had planned 
to colonize with Cos.sacks the tortile Armenian-Kurdish lands in 
the Arax and Euphiates \ alleys Tn his Guildhall speech of loio 
the British Premier deilared that his Government “was resoKed 
to secure the liberation of this ancient (Armenian) people.” 
Throughout the War many similar dec'aration.s and promises were 
made by British and partly also by French Premiers. 

The Independence of Armenia.— After the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1017 Ihe Armenians of Transcaucasia proclaimed their in- 
dependence (with their capital at Eri\an) under the auspices of 
German military leaders then in the (\aucasus, and with the help 
of the Turks On his accession to power Lenin proclaimed the 
union and independence of Armcni.m lands But under the Brest- 
Litov.sk Treaty of March tqtS, Soviet Russia ceded the districts 
of Batum and Kars to the Turks, who advanced to capture them 
After the armistice British and French authorities made some ef- 
forts to make Cilicia the home of Armenians, but it was abandoned 
by Fiance in ig^i. 

At the peace conference at Paris iqiq Boghos Nubar Pasha and 
M Aharonian, the Armenian delegates, were induced to demand “a 
grciiL Armenia” extending from sea to sea J’resident Wilson was 
being urged to accept a mandate which the American .senate did 
not want Meanwhile, the Armenian delegates concluded an agree- 
ment with Kuidish delegates. In the conferences held in London 
and San Remo in the spring of 10:0, the Armenian delegates 
pleaded their cause. But the Allied Powers were disingenuous 
towards Armenia as they had been before In May ig’o. Soviet 
Russia re-appeared in Transcaucasia. The Armenian delegates in 
Moscow were oftcred assistance if Armenia allowed transport of 
Russian troops over the Kars railway to go to the rescue of the 


I Turks who were fighting the Greeks in Asia Minor The Armi nian 
Government rejected (he Russian offer 

In August, 1020. the Armenian delegates signed (he Ticaty of 
Sevres which recognized the de jure independence of the Armenian 
republic Three months later, however, the Turks attacked Aimc- 
ma and occupied Kars After the Armenian Government had 
signed a treaty of pe. ce with the Turks, Russia hiiiried troops to 
Eiivaii led by Aimeman ('ommunists and invited the Turks, by 
telegram, to stoj) any fuither advance 

S. S. Republic of Armenia. — A Soviet Armenian Government 
was established in Erivan in Dec igco. Since that time the Arme- 
nian Communist patty, about 1,000 strong, has been governing the 
country With the financial support of Soviet Russia lieorgia and 
Azerbaijan, (he Armmian Government has established peace and 
a measure of prosperity. Barren lands and marshes have been re- 
claimed by a scientific system of irrigation and considerable en- 
couragement is given to cotton and tobacco growing Copper 
mines arc in process of exploitation and schemes of generating 
electric power are in progress 
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ARMENIAN CHURCH. The earliest notice of an organ- 
ized church in Armenia is in Eusebius, H E vi 4(1, to the etfect 
that Dionysius of Alexandria (c 250) sent a letter to Meruzanes, 
bishop of the brethren in Armenia There w’ere many Christians 
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in Melitene at the time of the Decian persecution in ad 250, and 
two bishops from Great Armenia were present at the council of 
Nice in 325. King Tiridates (c. a.d 238-314) had already been 
baptized some time after 261 by Gregory the Illuminator. The 
latter was ordained priest and appointed catholicus or exarch of 
the church of Great Armenia by Leontius, bishop of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia This one fact is certain amidst the fables which 
soon obscured the history of this great missionary. Thus the 
church of Great Armenia began as a province of the Cappadocian 
see. But there was a tradition of a line of bishops earlier than 
Gregory in Siuniq, a region cast of Ararat along the Ara.xcs (Aras), 
which in early times claimed to be independent of the catholicus. 
Almost the earliest document revealing anything of the inner 
organization and condition of the Armenian church in the Nicene 
Age is the epistle of Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, to the Ar- 
menian bishop, Veithanes, written between 325 and 335 and pre- 
served in the Armenian language. Its genuineness has been un- 
reasonably suspected. It insists on the erection of fonts; on dis- 
tinction of grades among the ordained clergy, on not postponing 
baptism too long; on bishops and priests alone, and not deacons, 
being allowed to baptize and lay hands on or confirm the bap- 
tized; on avoiding communion with Anans; on the use of un- 
leavened bread in the Sacrament, etc. The Armenians must, like 
the Georgians a little later, have set store by the opinion of the 
bishop of Jerusalem, or they would not have sent to consult him. 
It was equally from Jerusalem that they subsequently adopted 
their lectionary and arrangement of the Christian year; and a 9th 
century copy of this lec lionary in the Paris library preserves to 
us precious details of the liturgical usages of Jerusalem in the 
4th century. We can trace the presence of Armenian convents 
on the Mount of Olives as early as the 5th century. 

Tradition represents the conversion of Great Armenia under 
Gregory and Tiridates as a sort of triumphant march, in which 
the temples of the demons and their records were destroyed whole- 
sale, and their undefended sites instantly converted into Christian 
churches. The questions arise, how was the transition from old 
to new effected? and what was the type of teaching dominant in 
(he new church? Armenian tradition, confirmed by nearly con- 
temporary Greek sources, answers the first quc.stion. The old 
order went on, but under new names The priestly families, we 
learn, hearing that the God preached by Gregory needed not 
sacrifice, sent to the king a deputation and asked how they were 
to live, if they became Christians; for until then the priests and 
their families had lived off the portions of the animal victims and 
other offerings reserved to them by pagan custom. Gregory re- 
plied that, if they would join the now religion, not only should 
the sacrifices continue, but they .should have larger perquisites 
than ever. The priestly families then went over cn viasie. How 
far the older sacrificial rules resembled the levitical law we do 
not know, but in the canons of Sahak (r. 430), the priests already 
receive the levitical portions of the victims The earliest Arme- 
nian rituals contain ample .services for the conduct of an agape 
(q V.) or love feast held in (he church off .sacrificial meat. In the 
canons of the catholicus Sahak the priest is represented as eating 
the sins of the people in these repasts 

The mother church of Armenia was established by Gregory at 
A.shtishat in the province of Taron, on the site of the great temple 
of Wahagn, whose festival on the 7th of the month Sahmi was 
reconsecrated to John the Baptist and Athenogenes, an Armenian 
martyr and tlreck hymn writer. The first of Navasard, the Ar- 
menian new year’s day, was the feast of a god Vanatur or Wana- 
dur (who answered to Zeus $evios) in the holy pilgrim city of 
Bagawan. His day was reconsecrated to the Baptist, whose relics 
were brought to Bagawan The feast of Anahite, the Armenian 
Venus and spouse of the chief god Aramazd, was in the same 
way rededicatecl to the Virgin Mary, who for long was not very, 
clearly distinguished by the Armenians from the virgin mother 
church. The old cult of sacred stones and trees by an easy transi- 
tion became cross-worship, but a cross was not sacred until the 
Christ had been, by priestly prayer and invocation, transferred 
into it. 

Another survival in the Armenian church was the hereditary 


priesthood. None but a scion of a priestly family could become a 
deacon, elder, or bishop Accordingly (except for an interregnum 
of 25 years) the primacy remained in the family of Gregory until 
the end of the 4th century, when it was transferred to another 
family. But by this time the autonomy of the Armenian church 
was thoroughly established The right of saying grace at the 
royal meals, which was the essence of the catholicate, was trans- 
ferred by the king, in despite of the Greeks, to the priestly family 
of Albianus, and thenceforth no Armenian catholicus went to 
Caesarea for ordination. The ties with Greek official Christendom 
were snapped for ever, and in subsequent ages the doctrinal pref- 
erences of the Armenians were u.sually determined more by antag- 
onism to the Greeks than by reflection. If they accepted the 
Council of Ephesus in 430 and joined in the condemnation of 
Nestorius, it was rather because the Sassanid kings of Persia, who 
thirsted for the reconquest of Armenia, favoured Nestorianism, a 
form of doctrine current in Persia and rejected in Byzantium. 
But later on, about 480, and throughout the following centuries, 
the Armenians rejected the decrees of Chalcedon and held that 
the assertion of two natures in Christ was a relapse into the heresy 
of Nestor. From the close of the sth century the Armenians 
have remained monophysite, like the Copts and Abyssinians, 
and have only broken the record with occasional short interludes 
of orthodoxy. 

Monastic institutions were hardly introduced in Armenia before 
the sth century, though Christian rest-houses had been erected 
along the high-roads long before Out of these grew the mon- 
asteries. The monks were, strictly speaking, penitents wearing the 
cowl, and not allowed to take a part in church government This 
belonged to the elders. At first there was no separate episcopal 
ordination, and the one rite of elder or priest sufficed. There 
were also deacons, half-deacons, and readers Besides these there 
was a class of wardapets or teachers, answering to the didascalos 
of the earliest church, whose province it was to guard the doctrine 
and for whom no rite of ordination is found in the older rituals 

A few other peculiarities of Armenian church usage or belief 
deserve notice In baptism the rubric ordains that the baptized 
be plunged three times in the font in commemoration of the en- 
tombment during three days of the Lord In the West trine im- 
mer.sion was generally held to be symbolic of the triune name of 
"Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ” This name the Armenians have 
used, at least since the year 700; before which date their fathers 
often speak of baptism into the death of Christ as the one essen- 
tial. As late as about 1300 a traveller hostile to the Armenians re- 
ported to the pope that he had witnessed baptisms without any 
trinitarian invocation in as many as 300 parish churches. 

There were abortive attempts to unite the Armenian Church 
with the Byzantine in the gth century under the patriarch 
Photius, and again late in the 12th under the emperor Manuel 
Comnenus, when a joint council met at Romkia, near Tarsus, 
but ended in nothing ( a . d . 1179). Neither could the Armenians 
keep on good terms even with the Syriac Monophysites. From the 
age of the crusades on, the Armenians of Cilicia, whose patriarch 
.sat at Sis, improved their acquaintance with Rome ; and more than 
one of their patriarchs adopted the Roman faith, at least in words. 
Dominican missions went to Armenia, and in 1328, under their 
auspices, was formed a regular order called the United Brethren, 
the forerunners of the Uniats of the present day, who have con- 
vents at Venice and Vienna, a college in Rome, and a numerous 
following in Turkey. They retain their Armenian liturgies and 
rites, pruned to suit the Vatican standards of orthodoxy, and they 
recognize the pope as head of the church. 

The recent history of the Armenian Church is inseparable from 
the history of the Armenian people during and after the World 
War. Previous to the World War, and after the settlement (if 
such it can be called) following the Balkan War of 1913, the 
Armenian population of over 3,000,000, between the Euphrates 
and the Kura, constituted a strong and healthy nationality. But 
from the year 1915 onwards the greater part of the population 
of Turkish Armenia was expelled from its territory. Large num- 
bers were massacred or perished in their wanderings on the moun- 
tains. In 1921, the Armenian Republic of Erivan, in Russian 
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Transcaucasia, adopted the Soviet regime and became part of guages, Armenian has developed in its own way and is widely 

the Federated Union of Socialist Soviet Republics Hundreds of removed from the early Indo-European type, 

thousands of Armenian refugees have fled to Syria, Mesopotamia, The consonantal system coincides largely with that of the 
Transcaucasia, as well as to Greece and Russia. The disintegration southern group of Caucasian languages, represented by Georgian, 
of national religious customs and traditions, involved in these The so-called occlusive consonants, p, t, k, and b, d, have under- 
events, needs no comment. gone complete mutation, so that where Indo-European has a d. 

See the articles Armenia; Armenian Language and Armenian there is a t, thus the numeral tasn for ten corresponds to the 

Liieratitre, with the references there given; also (pre-war) articles Ar- ancient form decent as in Latin, cj. Armenian havr- father, Gothic 

MENiA, Armenians, in Hastinp’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, jadar and Latin pater. The changes from the original form have 
vol. 1., and Conybcarc, Riinale Armenorum (Oxford, 1905). been considerable as in the numerals two and three, which in Latin 

ARMENIAN LANGUAGE. The Armenian language is an are duo and tre and in Armenian ar^ erkii and crekh 
independent member of the Indo-European family of languages The grammatical forms are traceable to Indo-European origins 

but assumed new shapes Thus grammatical gender had disap- 
peared from Old Armenian. A good number of old words has 
been preserved, such as kev^co\\\ showing the mutation of g to 
The old form had a g as in the Sanskrit gav. Words of higher 
culture are mainly borrowed since Armenian has always been ex- 
posed to foreign influence. From the 3rd century bc to the 3rd 
century after Christ the country was ruled by a Parthian aris- 
tocracy, so that the language has many Iranian words The ter- 
minology of Christianity came with the spread of the Syrian and 
Byzantine Churches, and there are Greek words and from the 
time of the Crusades French words 
Bibliography. — H Hubschmann, “Armenische Grammatik,” I Tel , 
Armem%che Etymologic (Leipzig, 1897) > A. Meillet, Esquisse d’une 
grammaire lompar^e de Varminien classiqiie (190O , Gerhard Deeters, 
Arntrnisch und Sudkaukasisch (Leipzig, 1927) ; Heinrich Zeller, 
“Armenisch,” in Geschichte der indogrrmamschen Sprachwissenschafl , 
ii , 4, 2 (Berlm-Leipzig, 1927, bibl ) . For ancient Armenian A. 
Meillet, AUarmenisches Elementarhuch (Heidelberg, 1913, bibl.). For 
mediaeval Armenian J Karst, Hislonsche Grammatik des Ktltkisch- 
Armentschen (Strassburg, 1901). For modern speech. H. Adjaiian, 
Clas'ttficalwtt des dialecles armitmens (1909 bibl.), (A Me) 

ARMENIAN LITERATURE. The Armenians had a tem- 
ple literature of their own which was destroyed in the 4th and 
5th centuries by the Christian clergy so thoroughly that barely 
20 lines of it survive in the history of Moses of Khoren (C'horene). 
Their Christian literature begins about ad 400 with the inven- 
tion of the Armenian alphabet by Mesrop The alphabet once 
perfected, the catholicus Sahak formed a school of translators 
who were sent to Edessa, Athens, Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Caesarea in Cappadocia, and elsewhere, to procure cod- 
ices both in Syriac and Greek and translate them. From Syriac 
were made the first version of the New Testament, the version of 
Eusebius’ History and his Life of Constantine (unless this be from 
the original Greek), the homilies of Aphraates, the Acts of Gurias 
and Samuna, the works of Ephrem Syrus (partly published in 
four volumes by the Mechitharists of Venice) They include the 
commentaries on the Diatessaron and the Paulines, Lahoubna and 
History of Addai, the Syriac canons of the Apostles 
From the original Greek were rendered in the 5th century many 
authors and works including Eusebius’ Chronkon, and Josephus 
on the Jewish War. 

An asterisk (♦) is prefixed to the names of works which have 
been printed. 

The Armenians were so busy in this century translating Greek 
and Syriac fathers that they have left little that is original Still 
a number of historical works survive : *Faustus of Byzantium re- 
lates the events of the period a d. 344-302 in a work instinct with 
life and racy of the soil It was perhaps first composed in Greek, 
but it gives a faithful picture of the court of the petty sovereigns 
of Armenia, of the political organization, of the blood feuds of 
the clans, of the planting of Christianity. Procopius preserves 
some fragments of the Greek. The ''^History of Taron, by Zeno- 
bius of Glak, is a somewhat legendary account of Gregory the 
Illuminator, and may have been written in Syriac in the 5th, 
though it was only Armenized in a later century. 

♦Elisaeus Wardapet wrote a history of Wardan (Vardan), and 
of the war waged for their faith by the Armenians against the 
true to the general linguistic type. Thus in Erivan Armenian, Sassanids. He was an eye-witness of this struggle, and gives a 
Jacob is pronounced Hakob and in Turkish Armenian is Hagop good account of the contemporary Mazdaism which the Persians 
Armenian is the continuation of a group of Indo-European tried to force on the Armenians ♦Lazar of Pharp wrote a his- 
languages intermediate between Indo-Iranian (Aryan) and Greek tory embracing the events of the 5th century up to the year 485, 
but distinct from both. As a result of contact with other Ian- as a continuation of the work of Faustus 


{q.v ) which, spoken in a moun- 
tainous region, has never spread 
widely or jDermanently It pos- 
sesses great vitality despite many 
persecutions It was not reduced 
to writing until the spread of 
Christianity in Armenia when, 
according to tradition, in the 5th 
century, an alphabet was drawn 
up to suit it. In the language as 
then written were composed 
translations of the Bible and 
other pious works as well as 
original compositions such as 
that by Bishop Eznik This lan- 
guage is still preserved as the 
ritual language of the Gregorian 
or Armenian Church, and up to 
the 19th century was the lan- 
guage used by Armenian scholars 
The spoken language mean- 
while evolved independently and 
in all parts of the country dif- 
fered widely from the literary 
language Lay writers used the 
forms current in their region, so 
that from the time of the Cru- 
sades we have historic texts in 
the vulgar .speech of the Ar- 
menian Kingdom in Cilicia as 
then constituted When in the 
19th century modern literary lan- 
guages appeared, there was great 
diversity in form Some Ar- 
menians were then Russian sub- 
jects, others under Ottoman rule, 
yet others under Persia One 
literary language developed at 
Erivan under Russian rule and 
was used by the numerous Ar- 
menians settled at Tiflis An- 
other was formed at Constanti- 
nople, where from the days of 
the Byzantine empire there had 
been an important Armenian 
colony. Both these languages 
deliberately eliminated words 
brought in under Islamic and 
Turkish domination and replaced 
them by true Armenian words 
largely taken from the old writ- 
ten language, and thus in vocabu- 
lary both agree in many points. 
Pronunciation and grammar have 
diverged considerably though 
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*A history of St, Gregory and of the eonvcrsion of Armenia 
by Agathangelus is preserved in Greek, Armenian, and Arabic 

'I he *Hiitory of Armenia by Moses of Khoren (Chorcne; re- 
lates events up to about the year 450 Some critics put down the 
date of composition as low as about 700, and it was certainly 
retouched in the late 6th century. 

*A long volume of rhetorical exert ises, based on Aphthonius, is 
also ascribed to Moses of Khoren, and appears to be of the 5th 
century The ♦geography which p.isses under his name may be- 
long to the 7th century. Various homilies of Moses siir\ive, as 
also of Elisacus 

Goriun wrote in this century a *Lijc of Mesrop, and Eznik a 
^Refutation of the Sec^ti, based largely on antecedent Greek works 
The sects in question are Paganism, Ma/daism, Greek Philosophy, 
and Manichaeism 

Of the 6th and 7th centuries lew w-orks survive To the late 
7th century belong the ♦calendaiial works of Ananiah of Shirak, 
who also has left a *chronuon compiled from Eusebius, Andreas 
of Crete, Hippolytus, and other sources The chief literary mon- 
ument of the 7th century is the *history of the wars of Hcraclius 
and of the early Mohammedan coiaiuests in Asia Minor, by the 
bishop Sebeos, who was an eye-witness The ♦history of the 
Albanians ol the Caucasus, by Mo.ses Kalankatuatzi, also be- 
longs to the end of this century To this century also .seems to 
belong the Armenian version of a *history of the Iberians, by 
Djuansher, a work lull ol Naluiible information. 

The early 8th century was a tune of great literary activity 
Gregory Asheruni wrote an important *comnientary on the Jeru- 
salem Leitionary, and his fpend *John the catholicus (717-728) 
commentaries on the other liturgical works of his church; he also 
collected all existing canon law, Gieek or Armenian, respected in 
his church, wiote Cig.mist the Pauheians and Docetae, and com- 
posed many beautiful hymns. ♦Leoncius the priest has left a his- 
tory of the first caliphs 

In the oth century Zachariah, catholicus, the correspondent of 
Photius, wrote many eloquent homilies for the various church 
feasts Shapuh Uagratuni wrote a history of his age, now lost. 
Mashtotz, catholicus, collected in one volume the Armenian rituals 

In the loth century ic 025) the catholicus John VI issued his 
♦history of Armenia, and Thomas Artsiuni a ♦history of his clan 
earned uii to the year 9^0 Ananias of Mok (o4?-o05) wrote a 
gicMt work against the Paulicians, uiiforlunatcdy lost Chosroes 
wiote a ♦commentary on the eucharistic rites ancl breviary, ♦Mes- 
rop a histoiy oi Nerses the Great; ♦Stephen of Asolik wrote a 
history of the world, and a commentary on Jeremiah; ♦Gregory 
of Narek his famous meditations and hymns 

111 the iilh century John Kozerhn WTote a history, now lost, 
as well as a work on the Armenian calendar; Stephen Asolik a 
♦history of Aimenia up to the year 1004; ♦Aristaccs of Lastiverd 
a valuable history of the conquest of Armenia by the Seljuk 
caliphs 

The 12th centur>' saw many remarkable writers mostly in Cili- 
cian Armenia, viz , Nerses the Graceful (d 1165), author of an 
*Elefiy on the taking of Kdessa, of ♦voluminous hymns, of long 
♦Pastoral Letters and Synodal orations of value for the historian 
of eastern churches ♦Samuel ot Ani composed a chronicle up to 
1170 Nerses of Lambron, archbishop of Tarsus, left a ♦Synodal 
oration, a ♦Commentary on the liturgy, etc, and his contempo- 
raiy Gregory of Tlay an *Elcify on the capture of Jerusalem and 
various *dogmatic w’orks In this century the ♦history of Michael 
the Syrian was tianslated, Ignatius and Sargis composed ♦com- 
mentaries on Luke and ♦the catholic epistles, and ♦Matthew of 
Edessa a valuable history of the years 952-11,^6, continued up 
to 1176 by Gregory the priest Mcchithar (Melchitar) Kosh (d. 
1207) wrote an elegant *Book of Fables, and compilecl a ♦corpus 
of civil and canon law (partly from Byzantine coiles). 

In the 13th century the following works or authors are to be 
noticed — ♦history of Kiriakos of Ganzak, which contains much 
about the Mongols, Georgians, and Albanians; *Malakia the 
monk’s history of the Tatars up to 1272; ♦Chronicle of Mechithar 
of Ani (fragmentary), *Vahram’s rhymed chronicle of the kings 
of Lesser Armenia; ♦history of the world, by Vartan, up to 1269. 


14th century. *history of Siunik, by Stephen Orbelian, arch- 
bishop of that province (1287-1304); *Sempat’s chronicle of 
Lesser Armenia (952-1274), carried on by a continuator to 
1331; ♦Mechithar of Airivanq, a chronography , ♦llethoum’s ac- 
count of the Tatars, and chionography of the years 1076-1307 
John of Orotn (d 1388) compiled commentaries on John’s gospel 
and the Paulines, and wrote homilies and monophysite works; 
his disciple Gregory of D.ithev (b 1340) compiled a "^Summa 
theolof'iae called the Book of Questions, in the style of the Sitmma 
of Aquinas, which had been translated into Armenian (c 1330), as 
were a little later the *Summa of Albertus and works of other 
schoolmen 

15th century '^History of Tamerlane, by Thomas of Medsoph, 
carried up to 1447. 

17th century. Araqel of Tabriz WTote a ♦history of the Persian 
invasions of Armenia in the years 1602-1661 

18th century, the* catholicus Abraham of Crete WTote the his- 
toiy of his own limes (1734-1736), and his relations with Nadir, 
shah of Persia, at whose coronation he was an eye-witness 

In the above list are not indudcd a number of medical, astro- 
logical, calendarial, and philological or lexicographic works, mostly 
written during or since the Cilirian or crusading epoch Since the 
15th century a certain number of profane poets have arisen, whose 
work is less jejune on the whole than that of the hymn and canticle 
writers of an earlier age Gregory Magistros (d 1058) abridged 
the whole of the Old and New Testaments in a ♦rhyming poem, 
and set a fashion to later writers Such works as *ljarlaam and 
Josaphat, the *IIistory of the Seven Sages, the *\Visdom of 
Ahtkar, the *ra/t’ of the City of Bronze, were freely turned into 
V’ersc in the 13th and following cenluiies 

The I Oth century saw the first books printed in Armenian The 
press which has done most in printing Armenian authors is that 
of the Mechitharists of Venice There in 1836 was issued a mag- 
nificent thesaurus of the Armenian language, with the Latin and 
Greek equivalents of each word 

Modern Armenian Literature. — About the middle of the 
19th century a modern school ot literature came into existence in 
the Russian and 'furkish districts of Armenia The new literaiy 
language was based lespectnely on the modern dialects of Ararat 
iqv') and Constantinople, dillering considerably in grammar, but 
not in vocabulary, fiom ancient classical Armenian, which had 
been almost unintelligible to the people since the middle ages The 
change from the old sihool to the new naturally did not take place 
without much struggle and controversy, but the modern school can 
rightly claim three generations of new writers who have worked 
in all branches of liteiaturc* — poetry, novels, drama, satire, etc — 
and have produced a sufheient number of valuable literary woiks 
to justify their caus*. In the meantime great eflorts have been 
made on both sides of the boundary to collect and publish Arme- 
nian folk-lore which deserves special attention. 

Journalism has a prominent place in modern Armenian litera- 
ture, to such an extent that, in spite of the present scattered and 
unsettled condition of the people, and notwithstanding the great 
economic and numerical loss during and after the World War, 
there are more than 70 newspapers and periodicals published in 
various parts of the world in the modern literary language 

(F C C ; S T) 

Bibliography. — Sukias Soraal, Quadra della Storia Lctterana di 
Armenia (Venice, 1820) ; H Hubschmann, Armenische Studten and 
Crammatik (Leipzig, 1S.S3 and 1895). Grammars by Petermann (in 
Porta Ortentahum Linguarum series), by Prof. Mcillet of P.cris, liy 
Prof. N. Marr of PetroRrad (m Russian), by Joseph Karst (of the 
Cilician dialect); Langlois, Collection d’historiens armdniens (1S67); 
Dulaurier, Recherches sur li \ chronologic armemenne (1889) and llts- 
toriens armniiens dcs Crotsades; H. F. B Lynch, Armenia, 2 vols 
(1902) ; Brosset, Collection d’htslonens armemens (1874), and numer- 
ous other works by the same author; C. F. Neumann, Geschichie dcr 
armenischen Literatur (1836). 

ARMENOID, a term devised by Denikcr to indicate one of 
the three brunette sub-types of the broad-headed complex of 
white races. The Armenoid sub-type is very peculiar, it has the 
head abruptly flattened behind, especially in the Ararat mountain- 
region peoples. The head is characterized by a very lofty vault 
with outward-drooping orbits, and the abrupt flattening of the 
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back of the head has been erroneously ascribed to artificial de- 
formation by both ancient and modern writers. 

ARMENTIERES, a town of France, department of Nord, 
on the Lys, 13m W N W of Lille by rail. Pop 18,795. 

Before its complete destruction (1914-1918) it was impoitant 
for spinning and weaving of llax and cotton, bleaching, dyeing 
and the manufacture of machinery Its a.ssociation with textiles 
goes back to the woollen industiy of the middle ages Two miles 
behind the British lines during most of the war (1914-18), it was 
lo.st in the German advance of April 1918 It rapidly recovered 
from the wartime devastations There is a board of trade arbi- 
trators and a chamber of commerce. 

ARMET, a form of helmet which was developed out of e.ust- 
ing forms m the latter part of the 15th century (diminutive of 
Fr. armr) It was round in shape, and often had a narrow ridge 
or comb along the top It had a pivoted or hinged vizor and 
nose-piece, and complete chin, neck and cheek protection, closely 
connected with the gorget It was distinguished from the basinet 
by its loundness, and by the fact that it protected the neck and 
(hin by strong plates, instead of a “camaiF’ or loose collar of mail, 
from the saladi* and heaume by its close fit and skull-cap .shajic, 
and from the various forms of vizored burgonets by the absence 
of the projecting brim It remained in use until the final abandon- 
ment of the comjilete closed head-piece 

ARMFELT, GUSTAF MAURITZ, Count ( 1757 - 1814 ). 
son of Charles II ’s general, ('arl Gustaf Armfelt, was born in 
Finland March 31 1757 (iustavus III of Sweden employed him 
in the negotiations with (\atheime II ( 1783 ) and with the Danish 
Government (1787), and during the Russian war of 1788-90 he 
was one of the king’s most trusted and active counsellors He 
displayed great valour m the field In 1 788 when the Danes unex- 
pectedly invaded Sweden and thieatencd Gothenburg, it was Arm- 
tell who, under the king’s directions, organized the Dalecarlian 
levies and led them to victory He remained absolutely faithful 
to Gustiivus when nearly the whole of the nobility fell away from 
him, brilliantly distinguished him.self in the later phases of the 
Russian war, and was the Swedish plenipotentiary at the conclu- 
sion of the Peace of \'erela During the last years of Gustavus III 
his influence was paramount, though he protested against his 
master’s headstrong championship of the Bourbons 

On his death-bed Gustavus III (1792) committed the care of 
his infant son to Armfelt and appointed him a member of the 
council of legency, but the anti-Gustavian duke-regent Charles 
sent Armfelt as Swedish ambassador to Naples to get rid of him 
From Naples Armfelt communicated with Catherine II, urging 
her to make a military demonstration in favour of the Gustavians 
The plot was discovered by the regent’s .spies, and Armfelt only 
escaped from the man-of-war sent to Naples to seize him with the 
assistance of Queen Caroline He now fled to Russia When 
Gustavus IV attained his majority, Armfelt was completely re- 
habilitated and sent as Swedish ambassador to Vienna (1802), but 
was obliged to quit that post two years later for sharply attacking 
the Austrian Government’s attitude towards Bonaparte From 
1805 to 1807 he w.is commandcr-in-chief of the Swedish forces in 
Pomerania, where he retarded the conquest of the duchy as long 
.IS it was humanly possible 

Armfelt was the most courageous of the supporters of the crown 
prince Gustavus, and was expelled from Sweden He found refuge 
in Russia, where he obtained great influence over Alexander 1 He 
contributed more than anyone else to the erection of the grand- 
duchy into an autonomous State, and was its first and best gover- 
nor-general The plan of the Russian defensive campaigns is, 
with great probability, also attributed to him, and he gained Alex- 
ander over to the plan of uniting Norway with Sweden. lie died 
at Tsanskoc Selo, Aug 19, 1814 

BTBiaooRAPTiv'— .See Elof Tegncr, Gustaf Mauritz Armfelt (Stock- 
holm, 1883-87) ; Robert Nisbet Bain, Gustavus III , vol. ii. (1895)- 

ARMIDALE, a town in Sandon county, is situated on the 
New England plateau towards the north-east corner of New 
South Wales The undulating upland surfaces afford space for 
settlement, and Armidale is a typical New England town. It is 


situated at a height of 3.31 ?ft — an elevation which, in spile of 
the latitude (30° 32' S ). gives it a cool and bracing climate .md 
a sufficient rainfall (mean annual 31-32^ 1 derived mainly trom 
the Pacific side Armidale is the centre of a thriving agricultural 
and pastoral area. Mining (tin, gold, antimony) is caniccl on in 
the surrounding areas (though the mines aie mostlv small 1 and 
the streams of the south-eastern gorges and valleys (Gara, C han- 
dler, Okey, Styx) are capable of yudding hydni-clectric power the 
development of which is projectc'd t'limatc, attractive '.cenetv, 
and a convenient position on the mam Northern line (Sydney- 
Brisbane) have helped to make Armidale .in ediicalion.il and 
ecclesia.stical centre It posses.ses several tine .schools, besides two 
cathedrals (Anglican and Roman (’.itholic) It has bc'en a 
municipality since 1863 and has grown steadily in population 
(1891. 3,826, 1924, 5.480). though the poiiulalion ot the dis- 
trict served is considerably grc.tter 
ARMIGER: see Escjiuri: 

ARMILLA or ARMILLARY SPHERE, an astronomical 
model representing the great circles of the heavens, including 111 
the complete instruments, the equator, meridian, ccliiitic. and 
tiopics It is a skeleton celestial globe, with circles divided into 
degrees for angular measurement In the 17th and i8lh centuries 
.such models, either suspended, rested on a st.ind, or aftixed to .1 
handle, were used to show the difference between the Ptolemaic 
themry of a central earth, and the Copernican theory of a cenlial 
sun 

The earliest known complete armillary .sphere with nine circles 
IS believ’ed to have been the metvoroskopion of the Alexandrine 
Greeks (cad 140), but earlier and simpler types of ring instru- 
ments were also in gimeral use Ptolemy in the Almagest, enu- 
meratc's at least three The simplest of all wms the Equinoctial 
Annilhi, a ring of bronze fixed 
in the plane of the eejuator .\t 
Rhodes and elsewhere the arrival 
ot the equino.xes was noted by 
observing when the shadow ol the 
upper half of the ring exactly 
covTred the lower half Similarly, 
the Solstitial Annilla, a double 
ring erected m the plane of the 
meridian with a rotating inner 
circle was used for measuring 
solar altitudes, and probably by 
Eratosthenes (276—196 n c ) for 
measuring the obliquity of the 
ecliptic Hipjiarchus (iGo-iJ'; 
HC') is staled to have used a 
sjihere of four rings and in 
Ptolemy’s instrument astrolahoii 
(AD 1^9) there were diametrically disposed tubes upon the gradu- 
ated circles, the instrument being kept vertical by a plumb line 
'I'he Arabs employed similar instruments with di.imctric sight 
lules or alidades, and it is likely that those made and used m 
the i2th century by Moors in Spain weie the prototypes of all 
later Ivuroiican armillary .sjiheres One large ('hinese armillary 
sphere in Pekin is s.iid to date from 1274, but another belongs to 
the period of the Jesuit astronomers in the 17th century 

Bibiiography - 1 'vrho Brahe, Astronomiar Instauratae Mechanica 
fiijqS), N. Hion, L'usa^e tics globes celestes (2nd ed 1700); and 
Traite des instrumeiis de malhlmutique (Eng trans. 172 0 , J B 
Dolambic, llistoire de rastronomie annrnne (1817), J J Seddlot, 
Traite dfs Instruments astronomiques des Arabes (1S54) ; F. Noltc, 
ArmilUirsphare (Erlangen, 1922), and G. R. Kaye, Hindu Astronomy 

(1924). (R T G) 

ARMINIUS, the L.atini/ed form of the n.imc Hermann, or 
more probably ArmIn (17 rc-ad. 21), the German national 
hero He was a son of Segimer, a prince of the tribe of the Che- 
rusci (<7 r ), and in early life served in the Roman armies Return- 
ing to find his people chafing under the yoke of the Roman gov - 
ernor, Quintilius Varus, he fomented rebellion, and in the autumn 
of AD 9, surprised Varus in the Teutoburger W.ild, and utterly 
destroyed three legions This dis.aster caused p.inic at Rome ancl 
forced the Romans to withdr.aw their frontier from the Elbe to 
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the Rhine. Then in ad if?. Germanicus Caesar led Ihc Romans 
against Arminius, and captured his wife, Thusnelda An indecisive 
battle was fuught in the Teutoburger Wald, where (icrmanitus 
narrowly escaped the fate of Varus, and in the following year 
Arminius was deteated. But the campaigns had been so costly that 
Germanicus was recalled, and the Romans gave up for ever the 
idea of the Elbe frontier. The hero’s later years were siient m 
fighting against Marbod, prince of the Marcomanni, and in dis- 
putes with his own people. He was murdered in a o 21. 

In 1875 a great monument to Arminius was completed This 
stands on the Grotcnburg mountain near Detmold Klopstock and 
other poets have used his exploits as material for dramas. 

Much discussion has taken j)lace with regard to the exact spot in 
the Teutoburger Wald where the great battle Ijctween Arminius and 
Varus was fought. There is an immense literature on this subject, 
and the following mav be consulted -T Mommsen, Die Ortlirhkeit 
der V arusschlacht (iSHO ; K Meyer, Vntcruuhun^en uhrr dte Schlachl 
tm rcutohurger Wnlde (iRoO ; A Wilms, Die Sihlaihl tm Teuio- 
burner IValde (i8qq); F. Kiioke, Dm Schlaihijeld tm TetUoburger 
Walde (1809); E Dun/elmann, Der Schauplatz der Vantsschlachl 
(i88q); and P Hofer, Die Vunmchlachl (18H8). For more general 
accounts of Aimmius see Tacitus, Annals, edited by H Fumcaux 
(Books I. and II ) (1884-^1)1) ; 0 Kcmmcr, Armintus (1893) ; F. W 
Fischer, Armin und die Ronicr (1803), W Uhl, Das Portrait dcs 
Arminius (i.SgS); F. Kiioke, Die Kriegszutie des Germaniins in 
Deutschland (1887) ; .and W A Oldfather and H V Cantor, “The 
Defeat of Varus,” in Vmv. of Illinois studies in the Social Sciences 
(Urbana, 111., 1915). 

ARMINIUS, JACOBUS f 1560-1609), Dutch theologian, 
author of the modilied reformed theology that receives its name 
of Arminiani.sm from him, was born at Cludcwatcr, South Hol- 
land, Oct 10 1560 Arminius is a Latinized form of his patro- 
nymic Hermanns or Ilermanscn Ilis father, Hermann Jakobs, a 
cutler, died while he was an infant, leaving a widow and three 
child) en Theodorus Acmilius, a jiriost, who had turned Protes- 
tant, adopting Jakobs, sent him to school at Utrecht, but died 
when his charge was in his 15th year Rudolf Snelllus (Snel 
van Roijen, 1546-1613), the mathematician, a native of Oudewa- 
ter, then a protessor at Marburg, happening at the time to visit 
his early home, met the boy, .saw promise in him and undertook 
his maintenance and education He had just settled at Marburg 
when the news came th.it the Spaniards had besieged and taken 
Oudewater, and murdered its inhabitants almost without excep- 
tion Arminius hurried home, but only to find all his relatives 
killed Arminius was then sent to study theology at the newly 
established University of Leiden The six years he remained at 
Leiden (1576-82) were years of active and innovating thought in 
Holland The War of Independence had started conflicting tend- 
enties in men’s minds To .some it seemed to illustrate the neces- 
sity that the State .should tolerate only one religion, but to others 
the necessity that the State .should tolerate all religions. Dirck 
Coornhert argued in private conferences and public disputations 
that it was wrong to punish heretics and his great opponents were 
as a lule the ministers, who maintained that there was no room 
for more than one religion in a Slate, Caspar Koolhaes, the 
heroic minister of Leiden — also its first lecturer in divinity — 
pleaded against a too rigid uniformity; for such an agreement 
on “fundamentals'’ as had alloxxed Reformed Lutherans and An- 
ab.aptists to unite Leiden had been happy, too, in its first profes- 
sors There taught in theology Guillaume Feuguieres or Feuguer- 
eius (d. 1613), a mild divine, who had written a treatise on per- 
suasion in religion, urging that “men could be led, not driven’’ in 
religious matters, Lambert Danaeus, who deserves remembrance 
as the first to discuss Christian ethics scientifically, apart from 
dogmatics, Johannes Drusius, the orient.ilist, one of the most en- 
lightened and advanicd scholars of his day, settled later at Fran- 
eker; Johann Kolmann the younger, best known by hi.s saying 
that high Calvinism made God “a tyrant and an executioner.” 
Snellius, Arminius’s old patron, now removed to Leiden, ex- 
pounded the Ramist philosophy, and did hi.s best to start his stu- 
dents on the search after truth, unimpeded by the authority of 
Aristotle. Under these men and influences, Arminius pursued his 
studies. In 15S2 he went to Geneva, studied there awhile under 
Theodore Beza, but owing to his active advocacy of the Ramist 


philosophy, soon had to remove to Basel. After a short but bril- 
liant career there, he turned to Geneva, studied for three years, 
travelled, in 1586, in Italy, heard Giacomo Zarabella (1533-89) 
lecture on philosophy in Padua, visited Rome, and, open-minded 
enough to see its good as well as its evil, was suspected by the 
stern Dutch Calvinists of leanings toward Catholicism. Next year 
he was called to Amsterdam, and there, in 1588, was ordained. In 
1603 he was called, in succession to Franz Junius, to a theological 
professorship at Leiden, which he held till his death on Oct. 19 
1609. 

Arminius is the founder of the anti-Calvinistic school in Re- 
formed theology, which created the Remonstrant Church in Hol- 
land (see Remonstrants), and contributed to form the Armin- 
ian tendency or party in England He was a man of mild and lib- 
eral spirit, broadened by varied culture, constitutionally averse 
to narrow views and enforced uniformity He lived in a period of 
severe systematizing. Calvinism had become, towards the close 
of the i6th century, supreme in Holland, but the very rigour of 
the uniformity it exacted provoked a reaction. Coornhert could 
not plead for the toleration of heretics without assailing the dom- 
inant Calvinism, and so he opposed a conditional to its uncondi- 
tional predestination. The two ministers of Delft, who had de- 
bated the point with him, had, the better to turn his arguments, 
descended from the supralapsarian to the infrhilapsarian po.sition; 
i.e., had made the divine decree succeed the Fall rather than to 
precede or determine it. This seemed to the high Calvinists of 
Holland a grave heresy. Arminius, fresh from Geneva, familiar 
with the dialectics of Beza, was simultaneously invited in 1589 
by the ecclesiastical court of Amsterdam to refute Coornhert, 
and by Martin Lydius, professor at Francker, to combat the two 
infralapsarian ministers of Delft. Thus led to confront the ques- 
tions of necessity and free will, his own views became unsettled, 
and the further he pursued his inquiries the more he was inclined 
to assert the freedom of man This change occasioned much con- 
troversy in the ecclesiastical courts where, however, he success- 
fully defended his position. The controversy was embittered and 
the differences sharpened by his appointment to the professorship 
at Leiden. He had as colleague Franz Gomarus, a strong 
.supralapsarian, perfervid, irrepressible; and their collisions, per- 
sonal, official, political, tended to develop and define their 
resi>ective positions. 

Arminius died, worn out by uncongenial controversy and 
ecclesiastical persecution, without having developed any logical 
and consistent system such as that maintained by his successor, 
Simon Episcopius. His work was rather a criticism than a new 
logical creed. His position with regard to the supralapsarian and 
infralapsarian doctrines has been thus summarized by Dr. Fair- 
bairn: “He held that it (the doctrine) made God the author of 
sin, that it restricted his grace, that it left multitudes outside 
without hope, that it condemned multitudes for believing the 
truth; viz, that for them no salvation was either intended or 
provided in Christ, and it gave an absolutely false security to 
those who believed themselves to be the elect of God.” 

Arminius’s works are mostly occasional treatises drawn from 
him by controversial emergencies, but they everywhere exhibit a 
calm, well furnished, undogmatic and progressive mind. He was 
essentially an amiable man who hated the zeal for an 
impossible orthodoxy that constrained “the church to institute 
a search after crimes which have not betrayed an existence, yea, 
and to drag into open contentions those who are meditating no 
evil.” His friend Peter Berlins, who pronounced his funeral 
oration, closed it with these words; “There lived a man whom 
it was not possible for those who knew him sufficiently to esteem; 
those who entertained no esteem for him are such as never knew 
him well enough to appreciate his merits.” 

For the formal development of the ideas of Arminius, see 
Episcopius, Simon. 

Bibliocrapuv. — ^The works of Arminius (in Latin) were published 
in a single quarto volume at Leiden in 1629, and at Frankfort in 
1631 and 1635. Two volumes of an English translation, with copious 
notes, by James Nichols, were published at London, 1825-28; three 
volumes (complete) at Buffalo, 1853. A life was written by Caspar 
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Brandt, son of Gerard Brandt, the historian of the Dutch reformation, 
and was published in 1724; republished and annotated by J. L. 
Mosheim in 1725; and translated into English by the Rev. John 
Guthrie, 1854. James Nichols also wrote a life (London, 1843). 

ARMISTICE, a suspension of hostilities by mutual agree- 
ment between two nations at war or their respective forces An 
armistice may be either general or particular In the first case 
there is a complete cessation of hostile operations in every part 
of the dominions of the belligerent powers; in the second there is 
merely a temporary truce between two contending armies, or 
between a besieged fortress and the force besieging it. Suih a 
temporary truce, when for a very limited period and for a special 
purpose, e g , the collection of the wounded and the burial of the 
dead, is termed a suspension of arms. A general armistice cannot 
be concluded by the commanders-in-chief unless special authority 
has been previously delegated to them by their respective Govern- 
ments; otherwise any arrangement entered into by them requires 
subsequent ratification by the supreme powers of the States A 
partial armistice may be concluded by every commander of even 
the smallest detachment without any special authority from his 
Government or superior officer. The conduct of belligerent parties 
during an armistice is usually regulated in modern warfare by 
express agreement between the parties By art 40 of The Hague 
Convention “any serious violation of the armistice by one of 
the parties gives the other party the right of denouncing it, and 
even in cases of urgency of recommencing hostilities immediately.” 

ARMISTICE DAY, the anniversary of the ces.sation of hos- 
tilities in the World War (Nov ii, 1918), and of the signing 
of an armistice between the Allies and Germany In London this 
anniversary is observed by a two minutes’ silence in memory of 
the fallen, together with a special service at the Cenotaph (q v.) 
in Whitehall The two minutes’ silence is generally observed 
throughout the British Empire. 



I — 

■r couRTisY or the mitropolitan muiium or art 

A BURGUNDIAN RENAISSANCE ARMOIRE. OR CUPBOARD, OF THE tSTH 
CENTURY, IN THE STYLE OF HU6UES 8AMDIN 


ARMOIRE, the Fremh name (cf Almery) given to a tall 
movable cupboard, or “wardrobe,” with one or more doors It 
has varied considerably in shape and size, and the decoration of 
its doors and sides has failhlully represented mutations of fashion 
and modifications of use It was originally exceedingly massive 
and found its chief decoration in elaborate hinges anil loiks of 
beaten iron. The finer ecclesiastical armoires or aumbries which 
have come down to us — used in churches for the safe custody of 
vestments, cucharistic vessels, roluiuanes and other precious 
objects — are usually painted, sometimes even upon the interior, 
with sacred subjects or with incidents from the lives of the saints. 
By the end of the 14th century, when the carpenter and the wood- 
carver had acquired a better mastery of their material, the taste 
for painted surfaces appears to have given place to the vogue of 
carving, and the rectangular panels gradually became sculptured 
with a simple motive, such as the linen-fold or p.irchment patterns 
The 15th century armoire became less obviously and aggressively 
a thing of utility. Enriched with columns and pilasters, its panels 
carved with mythology, its canopied niches filled with sculiitured 
statuettes, it was widely remov'ed from the iron-mounted recep- 
tacle of earlier generations. Duiing the ifith century the armoire 
relapsed into plainness By the middle of the 18th century it was 
found in every French house and throughout a considerable part 
of Europe About the beginning of the 19th century the armoire 
developed into the wardrobe, now in general use as a piece of 
bedroom furniture (see Wardrobe). 

ARMORICA (Aremorica), the Roman name, derived from 
(wo Celtic words meaning the “seaside” (or, on, and mor, sea), 
for the land of the Armonci, roughly the peninsula of Brittany. 
At the time of Caesar’s advance on Gaul there were five princi- 
pal tribes in Armorica, among whom were the V^eneti (q v ), who 
were entirely destroyed by Caesar Under the empire it formed 
part of the province of Gallia Lugudunensis, It contained hardly 
any towns and was perhaps less Romanized than the rest of Gaul, 
In and after the later part of the 5th century it received many 
Celtic immigrants from the British Isles, fleeing (it is said) from 
the Saxons; and the Oltic dialect which the Bretons still speak 
is thought to owe its origin to these immigrants. (See Brit- 
tany ) 

ARMOUR, JONATHAN OGDEN (1863-1927), Amer- 
ican merchant, was born in Milwaukee (Wis ), Nov 11, 1863, 
the son of Philip D. Armour (q v). In 18S3 he joined the busi- 
ness of Armour and Co. Made a partner the following year, he 
became general manager and head of the company after the 
death of his father. Under his guidance the business became 
one of (he largest in the United States He died in London, 
August lO, 1927 

ARMOUR, PHILIP DANFORTH ( 1832-1901), Ameri- 
can merchant and philanthropist, was born in Stockbridge, N Y., 
May 16, 1832. He was educated at Cazenovia academy, Caze- 
novia, NY, worked for several years on his father's farm, and 
in 1852 went overland to California, where he laid the foundations 
of his fortune In 1856 he became associated with his friend, 
Frederick S Miles, in a wholesale grocery and commission busi- 
ness at Milw'aukee. In 1SO3 he became the head of the firm of 
Armour, Plankington and Co., pork packers He also obtained a 
large interest in the firm of H O Armour and Co , which was 
founded by his brother, Herman Ossian Armour (1837-1901), 
and which, starting as a grain commission business, in 1868 estab- 
lished also a large pork-packing plant Of this firm, the name of 
which was changed to Armour and Co. in 1870, he became the 
head in 1875 Besides contributing to many charitable enterprises. 
Armour founded the Armour Institute of Technology at Chicago 
in 1892 and the Armour fiats in Chicago, built for the purpose of 
supplying at a low rental good homes for working men and their 
families. He died on Jan 6, 1001. 

ARMOUR AND COMPANY, one of the largest of meat- 
packing and slaughtering establishments, has its headquarters in 
Chicago, 111 It prepares and distributes meats, live stock by- 
products, and various closely related product-^ such as butter, 
eggs, cheese and poultry Founded in Chicago in 1867 by Philip 
U. Armour, the capacity of its original plant was 30,000 hogs 
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per annum Expansion was rapid and very shortly beef and lamb 
were added to the company’s line. In i8g8 the first of many 
plants outside of Chiiago was opened in Omaha, Neb In 1900 
there was a merger with the Armour Packing Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., a company organized and developed by Philip D 
Armour’s brothers — the new concern carrying on under the name 
of Armour and Company. The business continued to grow, many 
more plants were established, and in 1923 the physical properties, 
trade-marks and goodwill of Morris and Company, another long 
eslabh.shed packing concern, were purchased This in\olved the 
reorganization of the financial structure of Armour and Company 
and an increase in its capital stock to an aggregate of some 
$235,000,000, widely distributed in the hands of the public. 
In 1928 Armour and Company had a score of packing plants, 
half a hundred produce plants, and some 500 branch houses 
which distributed its products throughout all the principal con- 
suming centres. Supplementing these was a .system of so-called 
“car routes” whereby shipment of products was made in refrig- 
erator cars direct to dealers on orders previously secured. Through 
these and the branch houses virtually cvciy community in the 
country was reached Packing plants in South America makes 
the company an important factor in the international meat busi- 
ness Armour and Comjiany represents a total inv'cstment of 
$500,000,000 and does an annual business averaging about 
$1,000,000,000 (F E Wh.) 

ARMOURED CAR, a motor-car or lorry provided with pro- 
tec tive armour and ada[)led as a fighting mac'hine. The essential 
characteristics of an armoured car are its high road-speed and 
wide radius of ac tion Its military value, therefore, is primarily as 
an instrument ol long-distance reconnaissance ancl for raids. An 
objective as far as .’oo miles from the main body of a force can 
be attackc'cl by armoured cars within ten hours or less, and in a 
country with good roads more than 35 miles have been covered in 
the hour The power of armouied cars to pass wide round the 
flanks of defended po.sitions enables them not only to gain informa- 
tion but to strike unexpectedly at vital communications and head- 
cjuaiters in the enemy’s lear Further, they have already estab- 
lished their value for maintaining order and ciuelling trouble, often 
by their moial eflect alone The earliest were motor-cars or lorries 
with iron plating fastened on the sides. The design developed 
rapidly into cars that were completely protected by armour plate 
ancl with one or two turrets with all-round fire. 

On the outbreak of the World War in 1014, the possibility of 
using armoured cars was at once apparent, but, owing to the 
numerous reejuirements for motor transport in other directions, it 
was not found possible to supply them in any numbers while the 
mobile warfare on the western fiont lasted, although the armoured 
cars of the Koval Naval Air Service rendered valuable service on 
the Belgian co.ist a few weeks before the trench deadlock became 
established Later, when the armies settled down to trench war- 
fare, the roads wcie blocked and armoured cars could not be used 
They were employed with success on Aug 8, 1918, and on several 
other occasions during the last few months of the war when the 
mobility of the .irmies wms partially restored Although armoured 
cars are confined to roads in most parts of Europe, they can tra- 
verse large tracts of desert m countries such as Egypt During the 
war, British armoured cars were successfully used in Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, cast and .south-west Africa, Rumania and South Russia. 

Attempts have bei-n made to give armoured cars some means of 
leaving the roads and traversing ordinary country when required 
The early attempts took the form of replacing the rear wheels by 
short caterpillar tracks, or of arranging that the wheels could, 
W’hen desired, be removed and the weight taken ’by a pair of steel 
or rubber tracks. These experiments have so far resulted in 
machines that hav’C a reduced mobility compared with an armoured 
car and less fighting power than the tank Wheels have therefore 
been retained for armoured cars, and cross-country work is still 
confined in most countries to tanks. But the recent production of 
a six- wheeled armoured car opens a wider vista of utility, and these 
cro.ss-country machines appear likely to become the outflung ten- 
tacles, or “feelers” of the armoured fighting force of the future — 
of which the tank forms the body. (Sec Tanks ) 
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BiBLiOGRAniY . — German Attempt’; to Suppress Islam in East Africa, 
pub by Intelligence Branch of General Staff, Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force (Cairo, 1916) , H. Pine-Gordon, A Brief Record of the Advance 
of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, July 1917 to Oct. 1918 (1919) ; 
Armoured Car Training, British Official Manual. 

ARMOURED TRAINS. In the earliest days of the appli- 
cation of railways to war uses, the idea presented itself of utilizing 
the weight-carrying capacity of the railway and the pulling power 
of the locomotive for tactical as well as for strategic purposes. 
“Railroad batteries” figured in the American Civil War and in the 
war of 1870-71 and armoured trains have appeared thereafter 
sporadically in most wars, particularly in South Africa, iSgc^-igoa. 
Their utility, though it was confined within rather narrow limits, 
was uncjuestionable until the development of mechanical road 
transport. 

In countries where the rail .system is sufficiently developed to 
give such trains real freedom of movement there exists an even 
fuller system of main roads on which armoured cars can operate, 
ancl in the World War period the fighting train only figured in such 
theatres as those of the Russian civil wars, in which roads fit for 
heavy traffic arc as a rule rarer than railways. As against the 
armoured car working on good roads the train must always suffer 
from being limited to certain tracks which arc very easily inter- 
rupted by raids, air bombing, or artillery fire, and in the future, as 
cross-country cars of the .si.x-vvheeled or caterpillar types improve, 
the limitations of the armoured train cannot but be accentuated 
in comparison. 

On the other hand, the old railroad battery, considered as a 
form of gun-mounting, possesses many advantages over other 
forms of mounting heavy ordnance for field warfare. In the well- 
laid bed of a railway track, organized to distribute heavy strains 
equably, such mountings have their firing platform ready made, 
and the power of the locomotive gives heavy artillery a mobility 
that oiherwise it would lack In this form, then, the train repre- 
sents the battery vehicles of hoiscd or motor artillery The cent ral 
member is the heavy truck cariymg the gun, and the others are 
arranged for ammunition and for the accommodation of the gun 
personnel Light armour is frequently used for the protection of 
the vehicles against shrapnel bullets, ancl in some cases the gun 
itself is provided with a shield (Sec Ordnance ) 

ARMOUR PLATES, The idea of giving extra protection to 
the hulls and decks of war vessels is a veiy ancient one Archi- 
medes, in building the famous “Syracusan” — that most palatial 
of ancient ships — for King Hiero, around 250 b c. provided for 
“mats composed of stout ropes suspended by brazen chains ” No 
doubt these were a provision against ramming and missiles; and 
the cables that were made taut around the hulls of Greek ships 
served at least a part of the same purposes. The “Syracusan,” too, 
was completely surrounded by an iron balustrade; we arc not told 
its vertical dimensions. In Rome, there was an accepted technical 
di.stinction which divided all war vessels into apertae (with un- 
covered deck) and cataphracts such as the quinqueremes, wherein 
the wall of the ship was carried up beyond the gunwale to the 
deck as a protection to the rowers. In Byzantine times, when 
combustible — and perhaps explosive — missiles came into use, 
leather curtains were adopted or else saturated woollen sheaths. 
By the nth century the Scandinavian sea-kings had vessels that 
were armoured in the modern sense. In the Svarfdaela we read. 
“Ljot the Pale is in the cast in the Swedish isles ; he has ... a 
‘dragon’ covered with iron above the sea; it goes through every 
ship ” There was another such owned by Fridthjof’s father, 
Thorstein, “and its sides were sheathed with iron” (Fridthjof’s 
Saga, I ). The iron hands over the prows of the mediaeval ram- 
ships are well known. A ms. of about 1430, describing the side- 
wheeler, mentions a “covered” ship of that type as in use by Cat- 
alonians; and there have come down other mentions of that 
formidable Catalonian ship. About 1535 the Knights of Malta 
possessed a certain “great ship” that is reported to have been 
completely sheathed with iron and that long remained the terror 
of the Turks and of the pirates 

Until the close of the Napoleonic wars ships-of-the-line were 
virtually armoured, for their sides of almost two feet of oak were 
nearly shot-proof to naval artillery of the day at all but short 




COMPOUND ARMOUR AND NICKEL-STEEL PLATING PRODUCED BY BRITISH AND AMERICAN FIRMS 


1. Front view of the face of a ten and a half inch Cammell compound 

plate with armour-piercing shot embedded in it. Compound armour 
with a steel face and wrought-iron back was first Introduced to com- 
bine the advantages of greater resistance offered by steel with the 
toughness associated with wrought iron in order to prevent the plate 
from cracking badly if repeatedly struck 

2. Front view of Harveyed nickel steel plate. Comparison of this illustra- 

tion with fig. 1, Plate II., shows the improvement In steel-plate 
resistance brought about by the Harvey process of hardening. The tost 
was made in 1892, and the five shots fired were broken up In each 
case after Ineffective penetration 


3 Back view of compound armour-plating. Three of the five armour- 
piercing shot whoso effects are shown in the front view of this com- 
pound armour plate, fig 1, penetrated the steel, and the three areas 
ringed show the effect of shot penetration on the wrought-iron back. 
In no case was a hole made in the back 
4. Back view of Vickers nickel steel armour plate. The damage done 
indicates that the back of the plate was insufficiently tough. The 
face was comparatively soft, Judging by the impression made by the 
head of shot in the plate, fig. 1. Plate II. Comparison with Plate 1, 
fig. 2, shows the correction made In this defect by later developments 




HAMMERED IRON PLATES FITTED TO THE FIRST BRITISH ARMOURED WARSHIP, AND IMPROVED AR- 
MOUR DEVELOPED FOR MODERN WARFARE 


1. Front view of VIckert IAV 2 Inch nickel-stool armour plate which threw 

back two 9 2 armour-piercing shots with a striking velocity of 
eighteen hundred feet per second when tested, in 1893. The first 
shot was thrown back whole, and the second was broken Into three 
pieces, although it holed the plate as shown in fig. 4. Plate i. 

2. Four and a half Inch hammered Iron-plate armour of the first British 

ironclad, a warship built in 1861. This type of Iron armour was fitted 
in subsequent ships up to 1881, and the Illustration shows an eight 
inch steel round shot, fired from a 6S-pounder gun, embedded in 
the metal 


3. Front view of Krupp face-hardened plate. The effects shown In the 

picture were produced by 12-inch armour-plorcing shells on a 14 4 
inch Krupp face-hardened plate, tested in 1896. In each case the 
damage was at the point of Impact only, and, while two of the shells 
were broken up, the third remained embedded 

4. Back view of Krupp face-hardened plate. The toughness of the plate Is 

shown by the fact that no cracking resulted after it was struck by 
three 32-Inch armour-piercing shells, although clean plugs were 
punched out, A comparison with fig. 4, Plate I., shows the great 
advance made egainst shell penetration 
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ranges. The increase of gun powder towards the middle of the 
19th century made metal armour indispensable. 

Historically, the earliest of modern proposals to employ 
armour for ships of war (for body armour, etc , see Arms and 
Armour) appears to have been made in England by Sir William 
Congreve in 1805. In The Times of Feb 20 of that year reference 
is made to Congreve’s designs for an armoured floating mortar 
battery which the inventor considered would be proof against 
artillery fire. Among Congreve’s unpublished papers there is also 
a suggestion for armour-plating the embrasures of casemates. 
Nothing, however, seems to have come of these proposals, and a 
similar lack of appreciation befell the next advocate of armour, 
John Stevens of Hoboken, N J , who submitted the plans of an 
armoured vessel to Congress in 1812. The Stevens family, how- 
ever, continued to work at the subject, and by 1841 had determined 
by actual experiment the thickness of wrought-iron armour which 
was proof against the projectiles then in use. 

In 1827 a proposal to apply iron for defensive purposes was put 
forward by Major General Ford, R E , who suggested iron bars as 
a protection for the face of masonry in forts, but the result of the 
cxiicrimcnt was not cncouniging In 1840 experiments were con- 
ducted by the British Admiralty to ascertain the effect of shot on 
iron plates backed with various soft and elastic substances These 
experiments were instituted not so much for the purpose of test- 
ing the value of defensive armour against shot as to ascertain the 
value of iron as a material of construction for ships of war The 
employment of thick iron plates as an external casing for the pro- 
tection of ships of w’ar appears first to have been carried out by 
the French, who in the Russian War employed three iron-cased 
floating batteries in the attack upon Kinburn on Oct. 17, 1855 
These batteries were exposed to a heavy fire at a distance of 700 
yards for about three hours, unsupported by the fleet, and al- 
though .some casualties occurred from shell and shot entering the 
large old-fashioned portholes yet the floating batteries themselves 
were practically uninjured Early m the American Civil War the 
value of protective armour was again conclusively proved in the 
battle, March 9, 1862, between the “Monitor” and the “Merrimac” 
(g V ), both armoured vessels In the Civil War railroad iron was 
sometimes used for side armour, and turret -armour was built up of 
laminated one-inch plates Thenceforth the utility of iron armour 
in protecting ships of war became apparent, and the present 
article describes the successive steps by which modern armour 
has been evolved. 

The military apiflication of armour for the protection of guns 
mounted in permanent fortifications followed. Its development, 
however, took rather a diftercnt course, and the question of armour 
generally is of less importance for the military engineer than for 
the naval constructor 

In 1857 experiments were made at Woolwich wdth a set of 4in. 
plates, some of iron and some of steel, and it was found that in 
some cases the plates offered a good resistance at 600 yards to 
68-pdr. .solid .shot, but that with a repetition of blows the plates 
were broken up Wrought -ii on shot appeared much more destruc- 
tive than cast iion, and as a defensive material steel plates were 
far inferior to wrought iron in point of resistance 

Tests were also made in 1857 at Woolwich on the re.sLstantc 
of blocks of cast iron These blocks were 8ft long, 2ft broad and 
2\ft. thick fitted together by tongues and grooves They were 
fired at from a 68-pdr. with cast-iron solid shot, and wherever 
the shots struck radiating cracks were formed sometimes extending 
through the block, and the block was more or less displaced. With 
wrought-iron shot a greater effect was produced, these shot recoil- 
ing unbroken whereas the cast-iron shot always broke up. 

For the purpose of investigating thoroughly the application of 
iron to defensive purposes of war a special committee on iron was 
appointed in 1861 by the Secretary of State for War with the con- 
currence of the Admiralty. The committee consisted of Captain 
Dalrymple Hay, R N. (Chairman), Major Jervois, RE , Brevet- 
Colonel W. Henderson, R A., Dr. Percy of the Museum of Geology, 
W. Fairbairn, Esq., and W. Pole, Esq , with Captain A. Harrison, 
R A , as Secretary. This committee sat until 1864 and conducted 
a- large series of investigations and experiments. 


The committee came to the conclusion that a steel material, 
either alone or in combination with iron, was objectionable, and 
the most suitable material was simifle wrought iron, the best kind 
of iron being that which combined in the greatest degree the qual- 
ities of softness and toughness In order to allow the energy of the 
shot to be ab.sorbed in indenting and battering the plates without 
producing further fracture, rolled iron jilates were on the whole 
found to be better than hammered plates, as hammered plates 
generally had the tendency to be hard ami unequal, though at the 
same time rolled plates veere frequently affected by un.soundness 
of welding. 

Great interest had always attached to the question of backing 
mo.st suitable for ship armour plates When armour plates were 
first used they were fi.xed directly upon the hull of timber ships, 
and when first applied to iron ships it was thought expedient to 
imitate the former condition by placing a backing of wood between 
the armour plate and the hull of the vessel Many objections were 
raised to this, among them being the liability of the wood to decay 
and to be destroyed by fire and shells, but the committee were 
unable to recommend that wood backing could be dispensed with, 
as it appeared to perform important functions for which no thor- 
oughly efficient substitute could be found. The wood backing 
was finally thinned down until its use w'as confined to failing the 
surface of the ship so that the armour could be really fitted to it. 

Many combinations of thin iron plates with layers of other sub- 
stances interposed were tried, but never with such results as to 
warrant their adoption. Investigations were carried out into the 
chemical composition of the various plates tried, with the conclu- 
sion that the purer the iron the more suitable was its quality, pro- 
vided that it did not contain sufficient carbon to render it steel- 
like More importance was attached to .soundness of manufacture 
than to freedom from impurities, and although the French plates 
tried were the more free from foreign matter yet the British plates 
sustained less damage at the trials 

Iron Armour. — The earliest armour was therefore made of 
iron, both rolled .and h.immercd plates being used. The French 
ship “Gloire,” a wooden frigate piotecteci by a complete belt of 
iron armour 4, 'in in thickness, completed in 1859, was the first 
armour-clad ship of war The British .ship “W'arrior,” completed 
in j8oi, was the first armour-clad war.ship to be built entirely of 
iron, the armour belt consisting of iron armour 4Un. thick The 
increase in calibre of guns, and the use of steel shot, necessitated 
an mciease in thickness of armour, and m the “Bellerophon,” 
completed in 1800, a thickness of oin of armour was fittecl The 
introduction of Palliser’s ogive-pointed chilled-iron shot and fur- 
ther improvements in size and penetrative power of naval ordnance 
w’cre met by further increases in thickness of armour, resulting in 
the “Inflexible,” completed in 1S81, carrying a belt of 24in, in 
thickness, worked in two thicknesses of lain 

Plate II., fig. 2, shows a 4^10. hammered iron armour plate, on a 
target with i8in. of wood backing, representing the side of H M S. 
“Warrior ” The plate, which was 8ft. long by 4ft, wide, was made 
by the Thames Iron Works It was tested at Shoeburyness on 
Jan 8, 1864 Round 735 was an Sin. solid cast-iron shot, weight 
()Olb, and rounds 736 and 757 were 8in. solid forged .steel shot, 
weight 751b , all fired from a 6S-pdr. gun, the striking velocity of 
the iron shot being about t, 400ft per .second and the steel shot 
about 1,300ft per second. The steel shot penetrated 4*8in and the 
cast-iron shot i-75in . showing the superiority of steel over iron 
shot. The steel shot at round 736 remained bedded in the plate, 
and when knocked out by the subsequent round was found to 
measure 8 Jin by 7in 

Compound Armour. — In the meantime, however, important 
experiments were being carried out in the use of steel for armour 
plates, among the mo.st important being the Spezia trials in 1876 
on a Schneider steel armour plate. Steel plates were harder than 
wrought iron, and offered greater resistance, but the steel was not 
tough enough and consecjuently cracked badly when struck two 
or three times This defect in steel armour led to the adoption of 
compound armour, this armour consisting of a steel face with a 
wrought-iron back As early as 1867 some exiiciimental armour 
plates were made by welding steel-face plates to wrought-iron 
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backs. The object of welding the steel and iron together was to 
prevent fissures extending through the armour, and as the ductility 
of the iron was superior to that of steel it was supposed that the 
welding of the plates would also hold the outer face of steel in its 
place after being broken by impact of projectiles. The first trial 
of this compound armour, however, showed that the welding of 
the two metals was imperfect and that they separated under im- 
pact. Satisfactory compound armour plates were, however, intro- 
duced by the two Sheffield firms, Cammell and Ilrown, the processes 
being known as the “Wilson” and “Ellis” respectively In the Wil- 
son process a wrought-iron plate, whilst reel hot, was placed in a 
mould, and liquid steel was run in The temperature of the liquid 
steel being much in excess of the wadding heat of iron, the surface 
of the iron plate became partially fused by the liquid steel, and 
thus a complete union between the two metals was obtained In 
this case, the weld is not limited to a simple line of junction be- 
tween the iron and steel, but the change from iron to steel is grad- 
ual. When the steel became solid, the plate was removed from the 
mould, and after reheating was rolled down to the thickness re- 
quired. In Cammell’s plate 18 qin thick, tested at Spezia in 1882, 
the plate was rolled down from 3oin thick, the final hard-steel 
face being about six inches 

In the Ellis process a steel plate for the face and a wrought-iron 
plate for the back were united by running molten steel between 
them, the combined plate being subsequently rolled down to the 
correct thickness In Browm's 18 gin plate tested at Spezia in 
1882 the final hard face was about ^in thick, the total thickness of 
steel being about six inches As a result of trials, a proportion of 
about one-third steel and two-thirds iron was found to give the best 
results. 

Compound armour was first used on the turrets of the “Inflex- 
ible” and continued in general use in the British Navy up to the 
“Royal Sovereign” class (1802), in which ships the belt was of 
compound armour i8in thick The superiority ol compound 
armour over iron was computed to be in the proportion of about 
three to two 

The introduction about 1886 of the Holtzer and other forged 
steel-armour piercing .shot, which could not be shattered as the 
Palliscr shot had been, presented fresh problems The compound 
plate relied upon breaking up the shot, but if the shot pierced the 
hard face without breaking up, the soft iron back could not offer 
much resistance Plate I , tig i, shows the face and Plate I , fig 3, 
the back of a lolin compound plate manufactured by Messrs. 
Cammell and Co , tested in 1893. Rounds 2,744, 2,745 and 2,748 
were Firth’s 6in armour-piercing shot, and rounds 2.746 and 2.747 
w'ere Palliser 6in shot, all rounds being fired at 10 yards range. 
The considerably increased penetrating power of the later armour- 
piercing shot compared with the earlier Palliser .shot is apparent 
from the photographs It will be observed that the Firth shot per- 
forated the steel face and caused considerable cracking, while the 
Palliser shot simply splashed on the face and broke up. It will be 
seen from fig 3 that the wrought-iron back was not pierced by 
any of the rounds The Firth shot caused considerable bulging, 
which was entirely absent in the case of the Palliser shot. 

Steel Armour. — Considerable improvements in solid steel 
armour were made by the French firm of Schneider, and in 1888 
the Shettield firm of Vickers produced a very good all-steel armour 
plate From 1882 to i8qo, several international trials took place 
at w'hich various makes of compound and all-steel armour were 
tested, and although compound armour was generally adopted m 
Great Britain yet on the Continent the superiority of this armour 
over all-steel armour was not universally acknowledged, and 
French ships of this period were protected by steel and compound 
armour in about equal proportions 

The attention of makers who favoured compound armour was 
thus directed to the necessity of increasing the hardness of the 
steel face, and in 1887 Captain T J Tresidder patented a method 
of rapidly chilling the steel face by means of jets of water under 
pressure This method of chilling the fate of armour plates is in 
general use at the present day. 

The progress made in steel armour resulted in its adoption in 
1891 for the secondary defence of battleships in Great Britain, the 


! main belt being of compound armour. In the “Royal Sovereign” 
j class the upper belt consisted of four inches of steel armour. 

ri. II., fig. I shows the face, PI. I , fig 4 the back of a i4iin. 
nickel steel armour plate manufactured by Messrs Vickers, tested 
in 1893. The plate was tested with Firth’s g-2in armour-piercing 
shot, with a striking velocity of i, 800ft. per second The first shot, 
round No. 2,740, penetrated the plate and made a .star-shaped 
crack at the back, the shot being thrown back whole. The second 
shot holed the plate and caused cracking as shown, the shot being 
thrown back broken in three pieces 
Harveyed Armour. — The next important improvement was 
the introduction in i8qi of Harveyed armour. Mr Harvey, in 
America, having obtained considerable success in water-hardening 
cemented steel in the case of small articles, turned his attention 
to the manufacture of armour plates by the same process The 
method consisted in carburi/ang or cementing the face of a steel 
armour plate by keeping it at a high temperature in contact with 
finely divided charcoal, so that the heated surface absorbed a cer- 
tain amount of carbon, which penetrated to some considerable 
depth. After cementation, the plate was allowed to cool to a dull 
red heat and was then chilled by the application of water, but by a 
less perfect method than that employed by Tresidder Steel plates 
treated by the Harvey and Tresidder processes combined possessed 
about twice the resisting power of wrought iron, and about one and 
a half times the resisting power of the former steel armour and 
compound armour. The best American results had been obtained 
with Harveyed nickel steel, but there was considerable difference 
of opinion as to the value of introducing nickel, and its adoption 
was not universal in England Harveyed armour was first used in 
the British Navy in the “Renown,” laid down in 1893, where the 
belt armour was ten inches thick 
Plate I , fig 2 is a lo^in nickel Harveyed plate, made by Messrs. 
Vickers, te.sted in i8()2 Rounds i, 2 and 5 were om Holtzer 
armour-jiiercing .shot, and rounds 3 .ind 4, Oin Palliser shot. The 
striking velocity in each case was 1 ,q73ft per second The shot was 
broken up in each case, with only a slight bulge at the back of the 
plate. The Holtzer shot penetrated about four inches into the 
plate, and the Palliscr shot about three inches This plate on 
further trial stopped and broke up the q 2in Holtzer armour- 
piercing shot at velocities of i.oqS and i, 808ft per second The 
plate was very severely cracked, but it was considered that it 
would still have offered considerable defence against further pro- 
jec tiles 

Krupp Armour, — The basic invention in all modern armour 
was Harvey’s discovery as to carbonizing the front face of 
the plate, but the Harvey plate suflered from the defect that 
the back was not sufficiently tough, and after various experi- 
ments with steel of different composition Krupp, of Germany, 
produced Krupp cemented plate in 1894, based on Harvey’s in- 
vention This was a nickel chrome alloy, the great improvement 
being the introduction of differential heating This consisted in 
heating the carburized face to a temperature sufficient to produce 
a glass-hard surface when water-quenched, at the same time keep- 
ing the back to a much lower temperature, in order to produce a 
tough and fibrous back Both face and back were water-quenched 
simultaneously This process, with slight variations, brought about 
as a result of the development of more scientific principles in the 
casting and treatment of steel, is that usually adopted in modern 
armour making Krupp cemented plates gave results which indi- 
cated that they were equal to wrought-iron plates of about two and 
a half times their thickness Krupp armour was first fitted in the 
“Canopus” class laid down in 1890. The Krupp method of differ- 
ential healing was also applied to thinner plates which were not 
carburized These were known as Krupp non-cemented plates 
Plate II . figs 3 and 4, shows the face and back of a 14 4in. 
Krupp face-hardened plate tested in i8q6. Round i was a i2in. 
St Chamond armour-piercing steel shell, weight 7i6lb., striking 
velocity 2,159ft. per .second The shell was broken up and punched 
a cylindrical plug out of the plate. Round 2 was with a similar 
shell at 2,157ft. per second. The shell punched back a cylindrical 
plug to a depth of 9-4in. but the plug remained fast in the plate, 
the shell being broken up. Round 3 was a I2in. Krupp armour- 
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piercing shell with a striking velocity of 2,152ft. per second The 
shell punched a piece out of the plate and remained stuck in the 
hole. It will be observed that the back of the plate is free from 
cracks. No important developments in heavy armour took place 
during or since the war. 

Manufacture. — The manufacture of armour is a highly special- 
ised process, involving great care in the selection of materials, and 
the subsequent casting and heat treatments. The details of com- 
position and manufacture vary to some extent between different 
makers, but an average composition is o 35 to 0-5% C, 3-5 to 4% 
Ni, 1-5 to 2-5%Cr, o 4%Mn, o-i5%Si A general description is as 
follows . — 

The ingot is slabbed down in the press and is then rolled to ap- 
proximately the finished thickness required, with an allowance for 
machining and for wastage due to oxidation which takes place 
during the subsequent operations In some cases, the plate is 
rolled direct from the ingot. The plate is then annealed, cooled 
and straightened, and is ready for carburizing For this operation 
plates are usually taken in pairs, the two plates being placed face 
to face with a layer of finely divided charcoal between. The plates 
are then placed in the carburizing furnace, and are kept at a high 
temperature for a period of two to three weeks. After carburiza- 
tion the plate is tempered by oil or water cooling, or sometimes 
by both, to give the required tensile strength and ductility. At 
this stage any holes required in the hard face are drilled. The plate 
is then subjected to the differential heat treatment for hardening, 
the face being brought to a high temperature while the back is 
kept to a comparatively low temperature. When the plate has 
reached the required temperatures on face and back, it is with- 
drawn and cooled rapidly by being water-sprinkled simultaneously 
on face and back An armour plate for a battleship may be as 
large as 12ft. 6in by loft and i4in. thick, weighing when finished 
about 30 tons 

The long ranges at which fighting took place in the naval actions 
of the World War, and the consequent steep angle of descent at 
which projectiles struck at these ranges, brought out the desirabil- 
ity of providing deck protection to resist the attack of modern 
projectiles, and a form of non-cemented armour was developed, 
the principal features of which were great strength and toughness, 
with the capability of suffering considerable deformation without 
rupture. 

Another development of the war was a type of thin armour re- 
quired to resist the fire of rides and machine guns using armour- 
piercing bullets The plate had to be sufficiently soft in the un- 
treated condition to permit of machining and hard enough after 
treatment to withstand perforation by the bullet, with sufficient 
toughness to prevent serious cracking Various alloys were tried, 
but a nickel-chrome steel, with sometimes the addition of other 
metals, was found to give the best results. 

Laws of Resistance. — The case of shell perforating armour 
plates involves so many unknown factors, both as regards the 
shell and the armour, that it cannot be regarded as an exact science. 
Many formulae have been evolved from time to time based on 
various theoretical considerations, the general form of the equa- 
tion being V=C-T^-D‘^'-W'v, V being the striking velocity of the 
shell, T the thickness of plate, D the diameter of projectile, W the 
weight of the shell, C a constant usually determined from actual 
trial results, and t, d and w indices, the numerical value of which 
varies somewhat in different formulae. From theoretical con- 
siderations of similitude, there are grounds for supposing that the 
indices should be so related to one another that t-f d-f-3w==o. In 
the formulae which follow, the units adopted are V in feet per 
second, T and D in inches, and W in lbs. 

The committee on iron, to which reference has been made, en- 
deavoured to investigate the laws of resistance of plates of differ- 
ent thicknesses to projectiles of different weight and with differ- 
ent velocities. They arrived at the inference that with plates of 
equally good quality the resisting power might be approximately 
considered as proportional to the square of the thickness, but in 
attempting to compare this with the damaging power of the pro- 
jectile, found the latter to depend so much on the material of which 
it was made that they were unable to deduce any rule. 
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Fairbairn, in i86r, derived from results of cast-iron shut on 
wrought-iron plates the formula for perforation ¥“^300 
T-Di/Wh The form of the expression is arrived at by consider- 
ing the work done in punching a hole in a plate to be equal to the 
kinetic energy of the projectile Experiments show' that the force 
required to punch a hole in a plate vanes as the plate's thickness 
if the diameter of hole is constant, and as the diameter of hole if 
the thickne.sb of plate is constant. The force is therefore propor- 
tional to the product of thickness and diameter. The distance 
through which the force must act to remove the plug of metal is 
proportional to the thickness of plate and consequently the work 
done IS proportional to T‘D. The kinetic energy of the shell is 
proportional to W-V^. From the assumption made, therefore, 
T'D 00 W V*, or V 00 TDi/Wl Fairbairn’s law, even over the re- 
stricted range of velocities in use at the time, required some 
variation in the value of the constant for any substantial change 
of velocity. A list of suitable values was tabulated and fairly satis- 
factory results were obtained, within the limits of velocity then in 
use, but the formula failed on application to the higher velocities 
obtained later. 

On the assumption that in high speed punching, such as is the 
case with a projectile perforating a plate, the force required to 
punch a hole in a plate is proportional to the product of the thick- 
ness of plate and diameter of tiole and inversely proportional to 
the velocity of punching. Tresidder obtains the formula for per- 
foration of wrought iron T^— WVVf'D, c being a constant given by 
log C-- 8 8410. This formula may be applied to the perforation of 
hard faced armour plates by introducing a numerical co-efficicnt 
to T This co-efficient is called the “figure of merit,” and under any 
given attack is the ratio between the thickness of WTought iron and 
the thickness of the particular armour under consideration which 
will be perforated at that attack. The “figure of merit” of an 
armour plate will vary with the quality of the plate, the relation 
between thickness of plate and diameter of projectile, the quality 
of the projectile, and whether capped or uncapped. Experimental 
firing showed that a soft steel cap on the end of hard pointed 
armour-piercing projectiles held the point together on impact 
and gave deeper penetration. For a 6in cemented plate and a 
6in. uncapped projectile the figure of merit might be 2-7, for 
the same plate with the same projectile capped 2, and for a 
i2in cemented plate with the same projectile capped and 
uncapped i 8 and 2-3 respectively. 

\VV^ 

The Krupp formula for wrought iron is T^^® = ~ :rT} log 

c D'*'® 

c-“ 5-7776. With similar projectiles the w^eight will vary as the 
cube of the di.imeter, and in this case the Krupp formula is in 
agreement with Trcsidder'.s. 

The formula of Commandant Jacob de Marrc for wrought iron 

• m 65 W W , 

is T-*’-’— log C— 2 9616. 

C 1) 

A later formula adopted by Krupp for hard faced plates is 
log c = 6 3532 It is curious to note that on the assump- 
tion that W varies as D®, this formula agrees in form with Fair- 
bairn’s formula for wrought iron. For any particular projectile 
and striking velocity, the thickness of wrought iron perforated 
according to Fairbairn’s formula would be about twice the thick- 
ness of hard-faced armour given by the Krupp formula. 

A method of measuring the performance of armour and shell 
which is largely used is based on de Marre’s later formula for 

W '’V 

perforation of ordinary steel This formula is T -7 = log c 

c.D 

=3-00945 The criterion of performance is the ratio between the 
velocity required to perforate any given armour plate and the 
velocity calculated from the formula as being required to perfo- 
rate an ordinary steel plate of the same thickness This ratio is 
known as the “de Marre co-efficient ” The numerical value of 
this co-efficient is not constant for any particular type of armour 
or projectile, but is affected by the same factors as have been 
referred to in the case of the figure of merit. As an example, a 
12m. shell perforating a i2in. plate at a velocity of 2,000ft. per 
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second has a de Marre co-efficient of i 56, and a 9 iin shell per- 
forating a oin plate of the same quality at a velocity of 1,950ft. 
per second a co-efficient of 151. 

The various formulae for perforation may be used to obtain a 
rough comparison of performance between shell and plates of 
varying dimensions, provided the factors involved in the cases con- 
sidered do not differ too widely. (W. J. B.) 

ARMS AND ARMOUR. In considcjring the history of 
defensive armour in the middle ages it is essential that some 
notice should be taken of the 
armourer on whose skill depended 
the lives of his patrons and with 
them often the security of king- 
doms and empires, for the early 
battles were won to a large extent 
by the prowess of individuals 
and a gap in the joints of the 
harness of a leader might w«*ll 
spell defeat for the whole army 
In all craftsmanship there are 
certain essential rules which must 
be observed and without which 
the productions of the craftsm.in 
are valueless These are ( 1 ) 
suitability, (2) coincniencc in 
use, (3) recognition of mateiial, 

(4) soundness of constructional 
methods, (5) subserc lence of 
decorations to the preceding 
rules In Greek and Roman 
armour we ha\e defences which, being practical, finely con- 
structed and convenient in use, achieve their object in the best 
possible manner, and indeed alter experiments for many centuries 
the armourer reverted to very similar designs in the middle of 
the 17th century. 

With the conc|ucst of Europe by barbarians, however, the 
armour of the Roman Ic'gionary disappeared aneJ the evolution 
of a practical defence had to begin all over again At first armour 
was composed of leather, or ciuilted fabrics, and, in the case of 
wealthier fighting men, interl.iced chain mail brought from the 
East The only details of plite armour 
were the shield, which as often as not was 
toughened leather or wood, and the helmet 
and helm. The Normans adopted a very 
satisfactory headpiece, conical in sh.ipe 
and provided with a nasal, or nose guard, 

Its shape w.is piactical in the extreme, for 
it provided that es.scntial quality of all the 
best armour: a “glancing .surf.ice’’ fiom 
which blows from sword or a.xe w'ould 
slide. For some unknown reason in the 
13th century this helmet gave place to the 
barrel helm wdth a fl.it top which w.is 
about as unpractical a defence as it was 
possible to clevise, for not only did it op- 
pose a flat surface to the we.ipon but it so 
completely enclosed the heacl and was so 
supported by a padded cap which covered 
the head, that a blow on the side would 
place the wearer hors de combat 

The padded and quilted defences v/cre century garment 
no doubt sufficient defence against the landed mail 
crude w'e.apons in use in the earlier periods, but, by degrees, piece 
by piece, small portions of plate were added — first to the knees, 
then to the shins and then to the arms — until by the year 1400 
the knight was encased entirely in plate metal with articulated 
joints It is unnecessary to point out that this fabrication of plate 
armour was only evolved by slow degrees, for it required ver>' 
considerable skill to forge the various pieces so that they not only 
defended the wearer adequately but also gave him as far as pos- 
sible freedom of movement In 1300 there was a gild of linen 
armourers in London, at a later date the. merchants Taylor’s Com- 
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pany, and these supplied defences of fabric. In 1347 we find a gild 
of hcaumers, who dealt solely in helms and helmets, a clear proof 
that the armourers as such did not exist at that time. It is not till 
1453 that the armourers company received its charter and ab- 
sorbed the heaumers. It is one of the mysteries in the history of 
armour how the crusaders can have fought under the scorching 
sun of the East in thick quilted garments covered with chain mail 
(see Chain-mail) for this equipment was 
so cumbersome to take on and off that it 
must have been worn frequently night and 
day, and the very nature of the fabric 
made it almost impossible to move the 
sword arm with more than a wide swing- 
ing cut. A practical experiment with a 
thick padded garment or a shirt of mail, or 
better still with both, will show th.it the 
whole weight of the defence is borne by 
the shoulders alone and th.it the action of 
raising a sword collects folds in the bight 
of the arm and is further hampered by the | 
dragging weight from the w.iisL upw.irds 
One of the principal dr.iwbacks of the 14th I 
century armour must have been that the ^ 
superimposed small plates of metal were 
attached to the mail or the f.ibric by laces Effigy at ash church, 
or thongs of le.ithcr which if cut laid the i^ent, mth century 
wearer open to attack or hampered his movements very con- 
siderably The complete armour of mail appears definitely at the 
end of the 13th century though it is probiable that it was worn as 
early as the Norman Conquest Under the mail was worn a gambe- 
son of leather or quilted fabric and this was added to early m the 
14th century when a pourpoint, similar to the gambeson, but 
lighter, was worn over the m.iil and over all a .^.urcoat, known 
also as the cyclas or jupen. 

But little of the early 15th century armour survives, for most 
of it v/as remade to suit new fashions, but what there is shows 
that the materi.1l was light and the methods of construction 
simple, with none of the exaggerations which are such a notable 
feature ot the armour of the later part of the century At this 
period the flat-topped helm had been discarded in favour of the 
conic.il basinet, from which hung the camail, or mail defence for 
the neck Under the plate defence a shirt of comnantivelv licht 
mail was worn which piotected the parts 
of the body, not covered by plate, such as 
the armpits and forebody. In later years 
the complete shirt was given up in favour 
of a leather jerkin to which small pieces of 
mail were attached Towards the end of 
the 15th century the armourer began to 
experiment, taking his cue from the tailor 
who at this period produced civilian cos- 
tumes W'hich were extravagant in the ex- 
tiemc. As an example we m.iy cite the 
solleret or steel shoe which almost invari- 
ably followed the design of the civilian | 
footwear. In the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury solleret s of absurd length were worn, 
ami as it was impossible for the wearer to I 
use them when on foot, the toe was added | 
with a turning pin after he was mounted 
This fonn ot defence was changed again „„„ 

in the i6th century and the wide-toed sol- Padded "harnisch- 
Icrct, known as the bear paw was adopted, kappe " 
again copying the civilian fashion. We learn from monumental 
brasses, c g , that in Thame church, Oxfordshire, that the elbow 
cops, or defences for the elbow, were of enormous si^e and must 
have made easy movement almost an impossibility; and we also 
see in the delightful painting of St George and St. Anthony in the 
National Gallery, London, by Pisancllo, that the pauldrons, or 
defences for the shoulder, were equally cumbersome. It is more 
than probable that the fighting man blindly followed fashions in 
armour precisely as do his descendants of the present day in 
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MILITARY AND CIVILIAN STYLES OF THE FOURTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 


1. The jupon or turcoat of the Black Prince (1330-1376) 

2. German armour of the “puffed and slashed’’ type, about 1520 

3. Pageant armour of Charles the Fifth (1500-1558) 


4 Portrait of an unknown nobleman by Moroni (1510-1578) 
5. Parade suit of King Sebastian of Portugal 
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ARMOUR AND HELMETS WORN BY EUROPEAN KNIGHTS DURING THE MIDDLE AGES 


1. Heavy armour, ofter> distinguished by large overlapping plates with 

fluted edges and great elbow-caps as well as by the high standing 
collar and loosely fitting cap, worn by the knights In Germany for 
the Stechzeug, or German joust 

2. The closed helmet or “armet” worn by Sir Henry Lee. This type was 

provided with a movable visor which could be locked or opened as 
desired and was one of the best head defences evolved during the 
middle ages. It appeared towards the end of the fifteenth century 

3. A salade belonging to the Negroli family, a stylo of helmet distin- 

guished by its lightness and graceful lines. This head defence was 
evolved about the middle of the fifteenth century and was worn very 
loosely, with the result that It was as easily displaced as the flat 
topped helmet 


4. Suit of cuirassier’s armour of the seventeenth century, close fitting and 

fairly graceful — acting as a protection to all the vital parts of the 
body without hampering its movements unnecessarily 

5. "Maximilian” armour, named from the Emperor Maximilian and said to 

have been Invented by the armourer Seusenhofer. The fluted work 
distinguished this particular style, which was worn in the early part 
of the sixteenth century 

6. Armour of Count Sigismund of Tirol (1427-1496). The fantastic style 

of the fool covering, as well as some of the other affectations, is 
characteristic of this period, when the armourers are believed to have 
attempted to follow the lines of the civilian styles 

7. Plate armour about 1540, when the skill of the craftsmen had reached 

its height 
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civilian dress irrespective of his practical needs, but that the ex- 
pert man-at-arms had his own ideas on the subject we may be 
sure from the fact that the Emperor Maximilian I , in discussing 
a new suit of armour with his armourer Conrad Seusenhofer, is 
recorded to have said, “You shall arm me according as I wish, for 
it is 1 and not you who have to take part in the tournament ” By 
“the middle of the 15th century a light and 
graceful helmet appeared called the sallade 
This when worn with the chin piece was 
of certain practical value, but it had the 
same disadvantages as the flat-topped helm 
wearer’s head 

and a smart blow would displace it. To- 
wards the end of the 15th and through the 
I i<ilh century a new helmet appears called 

^ ^ the armet or close helm and this in its 

finest form, about the year 1540, is the 
best possible defence for the head, for it 
IS provided with a movable visor and face 
defence, or mezail, which can be locked 
when in use or opened as required The 
later pattern is further fitted with an em- 
bossed rim which engages a smaller rim on 
tile gorget, thereby protecting the head and 
neck entirely and making it impossible for 

1 - the helmet to be displaced It has been 

ARMouVtrAND^His’cLrf fouiul that if oll thc joints of the movable 
Sir JOHN DE CREKE parts of the suit, such as elbows and knees, 
are measured e.xactly to the wearer, there is little inconvenience 
experienced except m the actual weight of thc metal, but this is so 
well distributed that a comparatively heavy suit can be worn 
without much discomfort. 

Again referring to the Emperor Maximilian I , it is to him and 
his armourer Seusenhofer that is credited the invention of the 
fluted or channelled armour, now commonly known as Maxi- 
milian Here the craftsman had discovered that incrca.scd strength 
and rigidity could be obtained by fluting the metal without adding 
to the weight, a principle which has been adopted at the present 
day not only in the case of corrugated iron and girders, but also in 
cars for racing craft Another advantage of this fluted armour 
was that it provided to the fullest extent possible the glancing 
surface, for wherever the weapon, which in 
the 1 6th century was principally the lancc, 
struck the armour it was deflected up or 
down the fluting until it glanced harm- 
lessly from the v/carer’s body. 

The armour for the joust exemplifies 
this glancing surface to the fullest possible 
extent, the wearer being heavily armed on 
the lett side, which was opposed to thc 
lance of the adversary, all the pieces being 
^ smooth and curved so that the lance would 
find but little hold on them Perhaps the 
finest suit which was ever designed from a 
constructional point of view was that made 
for Hcniy VUI as a young man for fight- 
ing on foot in the lists, preserved in thc 
Tower armouries This completely covers 
thc wearer back and front, under thc arms, 
at the hack of the legs and every part of 
his body, with lames or narrow plates 
— working easily on rivets. 

ARMOURER AND HIS CRAFT" Afuiour foiT Hofscs. — From the i3fh 
An unknown knight at to the middle of the i6th centuries the 
LAUGHTON hoTsc, like his rkler, was overloaded with 

delences which protected the head, neck and body but left the 
vital parts unprotected. The legs were entirely at the mercy of the 
foot soldier, and the added weight of metal appreciably diminished 
that mobility which is the essential quality of the mounted man 
in action In the 13th century the horse was covered by a trapper 
of heavy fabric, down to his hocks, a useful defence, it is true, 
but so inconvenient as to bring the level of efficiency of his rider 


down to that of the slowest footman At thc battle of Nueva 
Croce in 1237 it is recorded that 6.000 mail-clad horses were in 
action, and a w^all painting, formerly in the painted chamber, 
Westminster, suggests that this mail must have been i.hain-mail, 
which was almost insupportable, even when lined wnth fabric or 
leather. In thc 16th century horse armour was generallv made 
to match that of his rider, of .solid pl.de reaching to his (juarters 
and often weighing as much as 80 pounds 




y 
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The emperor Maximilian with his armourer 
Effects of the Renaissance. — By the middle of the i6th cen- 
tury the craft of thc armourer sullered as did all the other crafts, 
under that influence generally known as the Renaissance. Thc 
craftsman had learned all there was to be known about thc 
practical side of defensive armour, he had defended his patron 
as perfectly as was possible; he had given him freedom of move- 
— -“1 ment; he had dealt respectfully with his 

material. Skill, indeed, could go no fur- 
Iher, and his reputation was second to 
; none in all the crafts of Europe. Ilis suc- 

cessors, however, were not content merely 

B to carry on these fine traditions and looked 
for some new way of emphasizing their 
skill This being the age of extravagance 
and personal advertisement the arts and 
crafts began to be debased; decoration was 
added by degrees to their fine and splendid 
\ simplicity At first it was restrained and 

\ did not destroy the utility of the defence, 

as it consisted of etching, engraving or 
^ ' inlaying with gold, but this afterwards bc- 

\ ^ came more extravagant, and such crafts- 

If I men as Negroli, Cellini, the Picinini and 

P ^ thc mysterious Louvre school were pressed 

into service and designed richly embossed 

aimour which entirely destroyed the glanc- 

lRMou 7 E 71 :ND*m 7 cRAFT" "ig surfacc aod turned what was once a 
The -'GLANCING suR- magnificent example of craftsmanship into 
FACE-- a piece of jewellery So far did this craze 

for extravagance go that actually the puffed and slashed civilian 
dress was copied in steel, even clown to minute reproductions of 
the stitches These over-elaborated armours are mostly to be 
found in Germany, Italy and Spain; the English craftsmen, of 
whom Jacobe Holder of Greenwich, and William Pickering are 
the chief masters, avoided excessive ornamentation and consist- 
ently produced work which though splendid in appearance, had all 
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the practical advantagtes of the earlier examples. But the blight of 
the Renaissance had done its work and as the craftsman employed 
himself more and more in decorating his productions so by degrees 
he lost the constructive skill of his forefathers till in the 17th cen- 
tury the rudiments of construction are lost and armour such as 
that of Charles I. in the Tower, or of Louis XIV. in the Musee 
d’Artillerie in Paris are simply arrangements of stove-piping of 
little technical value and of no grace whatsoever. 

By the 17th century fire-arms began to 
be practical weapons and the armourer 
who had previously been only concerned 
with providing a defence against sword, 
spear, axe or arrow was called upon to in- 
crease the weight O'f the armour and was 
obliged to test his material by musket or 
pistol shot. This he did in a fairly satis- 
factory manner but as the efficiency of the 
fire-arm increased he was obliged to in- 
crease the weight of the metal, for steel 
as we know it to-day was in its infamy, 
and the race continued between the mus- 
keteer and the armourer in precisely the 
same manner as the contest raged between 
gun and armour plate in the navies of the 
world during the 19th century Still the 
armourer held his own for a time and it 
was only because the weight of his de- 
fences was so great that they were 
eventually discarded Sir john d'aubernoun. 

We have noted the graceless forms of surrey. 1277 
the armour of the mounted man of the middle of the 17th century, 
but the same cannot be said of the armour of the foot soldier, 
which, following very closely the lines of Greek and Roman ar- 
mour, defended the vital parts of the body without unduly ham- 
leering the movements of the wearer; but in the end the fire-arm 
was triumphant and piece by piece the metal defences were aban- 
doned They were entirely discarded until the World War when 
the British adopted a helmet of somewhat similar type to the 
salladc of the 15th century, and the German army produced bul- 
let-proof body armour very similar to that of the pikeman of 
Oliver Cromwell 

Weapons. — I'he weapons in use from the 1 3th century were 
the ‘•word, axe, mace, lance, halberd and long pike Both axe 
and mace were essentially practical weapons, especially so when 
one remembers that their function was to 
break up defen.sive armour of metal, but 
the swoid has ever been of unpractical de- 
sign Up to the i5lh century it was heavy 
and badly balanced with merely a cross- 
guard and, though pointed, of little use for 
the thru'^t. When the gauntlet wa.s dis- 
carded the rapier with complex guard tame 
into favour — a better weapon, but still, on 
account of its length, batlly balanced It 
was not till modern times that we get the 
fine cutting sword of the light cavalry, 

1784, and the well nigh perfect thrusting 
sword of the cavalry, 1908, both admirably 
adapted for the purpose for which they 
were designed The lance and pike were 
practical as thrusting staff weapons, but 
the inordinate length of the latter in Crom- 
wellian times fiSft ) beiame a source of 
grave inconvenieme in an organized army 
and it was soon discarded. 'I'he halberd with its oftshoots, the bill, 
gisarme and glaive, are useful only in their early and simpler 
forms The later halberd and the gisarme with their hooks, and pro- 
jections must have been seriously inconvenient as weapons for 
fighting at close quarters. (.SVe Metal-Work ) (C Ff.) 

Bibliography. — A Dcnimm, Guide des Amateurs des Armes, (Eng 
trans , Weapons of War by C C Black, 1870) , C J. Ffoulkes, Armour 
and Weapons (1909) and The Armourer and His Craft, from the 
\Ith to the XVItk Century (1912), J. Hewitt, Ancient Armour and 


Weapons in Europe, 3 vols. (1855-60) ; Sir Guy F. Taking, A Record 
of European Armour and Arms Through Seven Centuries, 5 vols. 
(1920-22) ; Catalogues of Windsor and Tower Armouries and Wallace 
Collection. 

ARMSTEAD, HENRY HUGH (1828-1905), English 

sculptor, was first trained as a silversmith, and achieved excellence 
in the “St George’s Vase” and the “Outram Shield.” His chief 
works are the external sculptural decorations of the Colonial 
Office in Whitehall, the sculptures on the southern and eastern 
sides of the podium of the Albert Memorial, the large fountain 
at King’s college, Cambridge. He was elected associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1875 and a full member in 1880. 

ARMSTRONG, ARCHIBALD (d. 1672), court jester, 
called “Archy,” was a native of Scotland or of Cumberland, and 
according to tradition first distinguished himself as a sheep- 
stealer; afterwards he entered the service of James VI., with 
whom he became a favourite. When the King succeeded to the 
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Engli.sh throne, Archy was appointed court jester. He became 
presumptuous, insolent and mischievous, excited foolish jealous- 
ies between the King and Henry, Prince of Wales, and was much 
disliked by the members of the court In 1623 he accompanied 
Prince Charles and Buckingham in their adventure into Spain, 
where he was much caressed and favoured by the Spanish court 
and, according to his own account, was granted a pension. His 
conduct here became more intolerable than ever. He rallied the 
infanta on the defeat of the Armada and censured the conduct 
of the expedition to Buckingham’s face. Buckingham declared 
he would have him hanged, to which the jester replied that 
“dukes had often been hanged for insolence but never fools for 
talking ” He retained his post on the accession of Charles I , 
and accumulated a considerable fortune, including the grant by 
the King of 1,000 ac. in Ireland. After the death of Bucking- 
ham in 1628, whom he declared “the greatest enemy of three 
kings,” the principal object of his dislike and rude jests was 
Laud, whom he openly vilified and ridiculed. He died at Ar- 
thuret, Cumberland, 107*, and was buried on April i. A Ban- 
quet of Jests: A Change of Cheare, published about 1030, a col- 
lection chiefly of dull, stale jokes, is attributed to him, and with 
still less reason probably A choice Banquet of Witty Jests . . . 
Being an addition to Archee's Jests, taken out of fits Closet but 
never published in his Lifetime (1660). 

ARMSTRONG, HENRY EDWARD, British chemist, 

became in 1874 professor of chemistry at South Kensington, 
London. In 1876 he was elected F.R S. and served on the council 
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of the Royal Society 1888-90, 1900-02 and was vice-president in 
1901-02 He achieved considerable success in his researches on 
organic and general chemistry, particularly in his work on the 
terpenes, the naphthalene and benzene series and on physical 
chemistry. 

ARMSTRONG, JOHN (1758-1843), American soldier, 
diplomatist and political leader, born at Carlisle (Pa) on Nov 
25, 1758. His father, also named John Armstrong (1725-95), a 
native of the north of Ireland, who had emigrated to the Pennsyl- 
vania frontier between 1745 1748, served as a brigadier gen- 

eral and was a member of the Continental Congress in 1779-80 
and again in 1787-8S. The son studied for a time at the college 
of New Jersey (now Princeton university), and ser\ed as a major 
in the Revolutionary War. In March 1783, while the continental 
army was stationed at Newburgh {q v.) (NY.), he wrote and 
issued, anonymously, the famous “Newburgh Addresses.” In 1 784 
he led a forte of Pennsylvania militia against the Connecticut 
settlers in W'yoming valley, and treated them in such a high- 
handed manner as to incur the disapproval even of the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature. In 1789 he married the sister of Chancellor 
Robert R Livingston of New York, and removed to New York 
city, where his own ability and his family connection gave him 
great politital influence In 1801-02 and again in 1803-04 he was 
a member of the U S. Senate. From 1804 to 1810 he was the U S 
minister to France, and in Marth 1806 he was joined with 
James Bowdoin as a special minister to treat through France with 
Spain concerning the acquisition of Florida, Spanish spoliations 
of American commerce and the “Louisiana” boundary. During 
the War of 1812, he was a brigadier-general in the United States 
army from July 1812 until Jan. 181 j, and from then until August 
1814 secretary of war in the cabinet of President Madison, when 
his unpopularity forced him to resign. “In spite of Armstrong’s 
services, abilities and experience,” says Henry Adams, “some- 
thing in his character always created distrust. Fie had every ad- 
vantage of education, social and political connection, ability 
and self-confidence; . . . but he suflered from the reputation of 
indolence and intrigue.” Nevertheless, he “introduced into the 
army an energy wholly new,” an energy the results of which were 
apparent “for half a century” He died at Red Hook (NY), 
April I, 1843 lie published Notices of the War of 1812 (1836, 
new cd , 1840), which is greatly impaired by its partiality 

The best account of Armstrong’s career as minister to France and 
as secretary ot war may be tound in Henry Adams’s History of the 
United States, iSox-iSij (1889-90). 

ARMSTRONG, SAMUEL CHAPMAN (1839-1893), 

American soldier, philanthropist and educator, was born on Maui, 
one of the Hawaiian islands, on Jan, 30, 1839, his parents Richard 
and Clarissa Armstrong, being American missionaries. He was 
educated at Oahu college, Honolulu, and at Williams college, 
Williamstown, Mass , where he graduated in 1862. He served in 
the Civil War, on the Union side, 1862-65, rising in the volunteer 
service to the regular rank of colonel and the brevet rank of 
brigadier general, and, after Dec , 1863, acted as one of the officers 
of the coloured troops commanded by Gen. William Birney His 
experience as commander of negro troops had added to his interest, 
always strong, in the negroes of the south, and in March 1866 he 
became superintendent of the Ninth District of Virginia, under 
the Freedman’s bureau, with headquarters near Ft, Monroe. While 
in this position he became convinced that the only permanent solu- 
tion of the manifold difficulties which the freedmen encountered 
lay in their moral and industrial education. He remained in the 
educational department of the bureau until this work came to an 
end in 1872; though five years earlier, at Hampton, Va., near Ft. 
Monroe, he had founded, with the aid principally of the American I 
Missionary Association, an industrial school for negroes, Hampton 
institute, which was formally opened in 1868, and at the head of 
which he remained until his death, there, on May ii, 1893. After 
1878 Indians were also admitted to the institute, and during the 
last 15 years of his life Armstrong took a deep interest in the 
“Indian question.” Much of his time after 1868 was spent in the 
northern and eastern states, whither he went to raise funds for 
the Institute. 
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See Samuel Chapman Armstronfi, a Biographical Study (New 
York, 1904), by his daughter, Edith Armstrong Talbot. 

His brother, William N Armstrong, was attorney general 
in the cabinet of the Hawaiian king Kalakaua I. He accompanied 
that monarch on a prolonged foreign tour in 1881, visiting J.ipan, 
China, Siam, India, Europe and th6 United States, and in 1904 
published an amusing account of the journey, called Round the 
World with a King. 

ARMSTRONG. WILLIAM GEORGE ARMSTRONG, 

Baron (1810-1900), British inventor, founder of the Elswick 
manufacturing works, was born on Nov. 26, 1810, at Newcastle-on- 
Tync, and educated at a sthool in Bishop Auckland From 1833 to 
1847 he was engaged in active practice as a solicitor in Newcastle. 
In 1841-43 he published several papers on the electricity of efflu- 
ent steam, and the inquiry was followed by the invention of the 
“hydro-electric” machine, a powerful generator of electricity The 
question of the utilization of water-power had engaged his atten- 
tion even earlier, and in 1839 he invented an improved rotary 
water motor Soon afterwards he designed a hydraulic crane, 
which contained the germ of all the hydraulic machinery for 
which he and Elswick were subsequently to become famous. 

The Elswick works were originally founded for the manufac- 
ture of this hydraulic machinery, but it was not long before they 
became the birthplace of a revolution in gunmaking Modern 
artillery dates from about 1855, when Armstrong’s first gun made 
its appearance. This weapon embodied all the essential features 
which distinguish the ordnance of to-day from the cannon of the 
middle ages — ^it was built up of rings of metal shrunk upon an 
inner steel barrel; it was loaded at the breech; it was rifled; and 
it threw, not a round ball, but an elongated projectile with ogival 
head. The guns constructed on this principle yielded such excel- 
lent results, both in range and accuracy, that they were adopted 
by the British Government in 1859. At the same time the Els- 
wick Ordnance Company was formed to manufacture the guns 
under the supervision of Armstrong, who, however, had no tinan- 
cidl interest in the concern; it was merged in the Elswick Engi- 
neering Works four years later. Defects in the breech mechanism 
led to the abandonment by the British Government of the new 
gun For 17 years the government adhered to the older method 
of loading, in spite of the improvements which experiment and 
research at Elswick and elsewhere had during that period pro- 
duced in the mechanism and performance of heavy guns But at 
last Armstrong’s results could no longer be ignored and wire- 
wound breech-loading guns were received back into the service 
in 1880. The use of steel wire for the construction of guns was 
one of Armstrong’s early ideas. 

Lord Armstrong, who was raised to the peerage in 1887, was 
the author of A FwiV to Egypt (1873), and Electric Movement 
in Air and Water (1897), besides many professional papers. He 
died on Dec. 27, 1900, at Rothbury, Northumberland. His title 
became extinct, but his grand-nephew and heir, W. H. A F. Wat- 
son- Armstrong (b 1863), was in 1903 createci Baron Armstrong 
of Bamburgh and Cragside. 

ARMSTRONG (SIR W. G.) WHITWORTH AND 
CO., LTD. On Nov 24, 1845, a solicitor, William George Arm- 
strong, afterwards Lord Armstrong, proposed the application of 
the pressure of water in the street pipes to the working of the 
cranes uj^on the quayside, and, in 1846, the Newcastle Cranage 
Company was formed. In the following year the famous Elswick 
W’orks first came into being. The total share capital of the new 
company was only £22,500 This venture was successful and in 
1882 became a public company. A further development led to 
the formation of the Elswick Ordnance Company. This was the 
re.sult of Armstrong’s successful experiments with rifled cannon, 
which culminated in 1858 in the production of an 1 8-pounder gun 
and its adoption, after extensive trials, by the British War Office 
The Elswick Ordnance Company was formed therefore in 1859; 
and a year later Captain (afterwards Sir Andrew) Noble joined 
the firm. In 1862, the re-armament of the services being com- 
plete, the Government withdrew from the company which was 
then amalgamated as Sir W. G. Armstrong and^C^.., .wdh a capital 
of £ 1 80,000. In 1882 there was further* aftialgamation and the 
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formalion of a new comi)any under the title of Sir W G Arm- 
strong Milthcll and Company, Limited, with a capital of 
i 2, 000, 000. 

Soon afterwards a shipyard was started at Elswiek Thence- 
forward the Elswick Yard concentrated entirely on warship 
huildinf;, and the Walker Yard on mercantile ships The fast 
and heavily armed Elswick cruisers (actually built at Walker) 
of which the “Esmeralda” was the first and most famous of a 
Jong line, attracted world-wide attention 

The next important development in the company’s history 
was the readjustment of the capital account in i8u6, tollowed in 
i8g7 by the purchase of the Whitwoith Works .it Oi>c*nshaw in 
Manchester, where shortly afterwards a large armour-plate pl.mt 
was insttilled The capital by this time was over £4,000,000, and 
the style of the company became, as it remained, Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong, Whitworth and Company, Limited 

For the next 18 years steady progress and c'xpansion continued. 
The increasing si/ce of battleships led to the construction of the 
Armstrong naval yard at Walker-on-Tync 

Tn 1900 Lord Armstrong died, and was succeeded in the chair- 
manship by Sir Andrew Noble, who continued to act as chairman 
until his death in 1915. 

The subsequent history of the company, though of great 
interest, is on somewhat clillerent lines Throughout the War, 
when the peak of its greatness was reached, its activities were of 
incalculable ^alue to the Allies, but the conditions under which 
it worked were changed, and it developed into wh.it amounted to 
a national arsenal Alter icpS a new set of problems confronted 
this famous concern, culminating in the .sale of the Elswick and 
Ojienshaw Works to a new company called Vickers Armstrongs, 
Limited Ilowever, with its important holding in the new com- 
hine, the old company still retains its interest m the works which 
have been its m.iin jiioperty for so many years, though the .ictu.il 
control of tin* armament side has passed into the hands of the 
new oigani/.ation (.See Vicke.rs Limited ) (L M) 

ARMY (from Fr armte, Lat. arnuita), a considerable body 
of men armed and organued for the purpose of warfare oii land 
(Ger. Armce), or the whole armed force at the disposal of a 
state or person for the same purpose (Ger. //eer— host). The 
application of the term is sometimes restricted to the perm.inent, 
active or regular foiccs of a state. The history of the develop- 
ment of the anny systems of the world is de.ilt with in this 
article in sections 1 to ^7, being followc-d by sections 38 to 51 on 
the characteristics of present-day armies For the history and the 
existing condition of the principal armies of the world see under 
the country heading 

HISTORY UP TO 1870 

1 Early Armies.— It is only with the evolution of the 
specially military function in a tribe or nation, expressed by the 
separation of a warrior-class, that the history of armies (as now 
understood) begins Numerous sav.ige tribes of the present day 
possess nulitaiy organizations based on this system, but it first 
appears in the history of civilization amongst the Egyptians By 
the earliest laws of Egypt, pro\ision was made for the support 
of the warriors. The exploits of her armies under the legendary 
Se.sostris cannot be regarded as historical, but it appears cerltiin 
that the country possessed an army, capable of waging war in a 
regular fashion, and divided thus early into separate arms, these 
being chariots, infantry and archers The systems of the Assyr- 
ians .and Babylonians present no particul.ir features of interest, 
save that horsemen, as distinct from charioteers, appear on the 
scene The first historical instance of a military organization 
resembling those of modern times is that of the Per.sian empire. 

2 Persia.— Drawn from a hardy and nomadic race, the armies 
of Persia at first consisted mainly of cavalry, and owed much of 
their success to the consequent ease and rapidity of their move- 
ments The warlike Persians constantly extcndc*d their power by 
fresh conquests, and for some time rem.uned a distinctly con- 
quering and military race, attaining their highest power under 
Cyrus and Cambyses. Cyrus seems to have been the founder of 
a comprehensive military organization, of which we gather de- 


tails from Xenophon and other writers. To each province was 
allotted a certain numbc*r of soldiers as standing army. These 
troops, formed originally of native Persians only, were called the 
king’s troops They comprised two classes, the one devoted ex- 
clusively to garrisoning towns and castles, the other distributed 
throughout the country. To each province was appointed a mili- 
tary commander, responsible for the number and efficiency of 
the troops in his district, while the civil governor was answerable 
for their subsistence and pay. This organization seems to have 
fully answered its original purfiose, that of holding a vast em- 
pire acquired by conquest anti promptly repelling inroads or 
putting down insurrections But when a great foreign war was 
contemplated, the standing army was augmented by a levy 
throughout the empire. The extent of the empire made such a 
levy .slow to assemble, and the heterogeneous and urioiganized 
m.i.ss of men of all nations so brought together was .1 source of 
weakness rather than strength. Indeed, the vast hosts over which 
the Greeks gained their victories comprised but a small propor- 
tion of the true Persi.ms. The cavalry alone seems to have re- 
tained its national character, and with it something of its high 
reputation, even to the days of Alexander 

3. Greece. — The Homeric armies weic tribal levies of foot, 
armed with spear, sword, bow, etc , and commanded by the chiefs 
m their war-chariots. In historic times all this is ckingcd Greece 
becomes a congeries of cUy-st.ites, cMch with its own citizen- 
militia, Federal armies .ind permanent troops arc rare, the former 
owing to the centrifugal tendency of Greek jiohlics, the hitter 
because the “tyrannies,” which must have relied very l.irgely on 
standing armies to maintain themselves, had ultimately given way 
to democratic institutions. But the citizcn-mililia of Athens or 
.Sixirta lesemblcd rather a modern “nation in arms” than an aux- 
iliary force Service was compulsory in almost all stales, and as 
the young men began their career as soldiers with a continuous 
training of two or three years, Hellenic armies, like lho.se of 
modern Pmropc, consisted of men who h.icl undergone a thorough 
initial training and were subsequently called up as required Cav- 
alry, as always in the broken country of the I’eloponnesus, was 
not of great impoit.ince, and it is only when the theatre of Greek 
history is extended to the plains of Thcss.dy that the mounted 
men become numerous. In the 4th century the mainstay of Greek 
.T-mies w.is the hoplitc (ixXlri/y), the heavy-armed infantiyman 
who fought in Xha corps do hatiullc; the light troops weie men who 
could not provide the full equipment of the hojilite, rather than 
.soldiers trained for certain special duties such as skirmishing. 
The fighting formation was that of the phalanx, a solid corps of 
hoplites armed with long spears 

4 Sparta. — So much is common to the various states. In 
Sparta the idea of the nation m arms was more thoroughly ear- 
ned out th.in in any other state in the history of civilization In 
other .states the individual citizen often lived the life of a soldier, 
here the mition lived the life of a regiment. Private homes re- 
.sembled the “m.irricd quarters” of a modern army; the un- 
married men lived entirely in h.irracks Military exercises were 
only interrupted by actual service in the field, and the whole life 
of a man of military age was devoted to them. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Spartans maintained a practically unchallenged 
supremacy over the armies of other Greek states; sometimes 
their superiority was so great that, like the Spanish regulars in 
the early part of the Dutch War of Independence, they destroyed 
their enemies with insignificant loss to themselves 

5. Greek Mercenaries. — The military system of the 4th 
century was not called upon to provide armies for continuous 
service on distant expeditions. When, after the earlier campaigns 
of the Peloponnesian War, the necessity for such expeclitions 
arose, the .system was often str.ained almost to breaking point 
(eg, in the case of the Athenian expedition to Syracuse), and 
ultimately the states of Greece were driven to choose between 
unprofitable expenditure of the lives of citizens and recruiting 
from other sources. Mercenaries serving as light troops, and 
particularly as peltasts (a new form of disciplined “light in- 
fantry”) soon appeared. The corps de bataille remained for long 
the old phalanx of citizen hoplites. But the heavy losses of many 
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years told severely on the resources of every state, and ultimately 
non-national recruits — adventurers and soldiers of fiirtune, broken 
men who had lost their possessions in the wars, political refugees, 
runaway slaves, etc. — found their way even into the ranks of the 
hoplites, and Athens at one great crisis (407) enlisted slaves, with 
the promise of citizenship as their reward. The Arcadians, like 
the Scots and the Swiss in modern history, furnished the most 
numerous contingent to the new professional armies A truly 
national army was indeed to appear once more in the history of 
the Peloponnesus, but in the meantime the professional soldier 
held the field The old bond of strict citizenship once bioken, the 
career of the soldier of f 01 tune w’as open to the adventurous 
Greek Taenarum and Gonnth became regular cnticpdts for mer- 
cenaries. The younger Cyrus raised his army for the invasion of 
Persia precisely as the emperors Maximilian and Charles V. raised 
regiments of LaiuUknechtc — by the issue of recruiting commis- 
sions to captains of reputation This army became the famous 
Ten Thousand It was a marching city-state, its members not 
desperate adventureis, but men with the calm self-respect of 
Greek civilization On the fall of its generals it chose the best 
officers of the army to command, and obeyed implicitly. Cheiri- 
sophus the Si)arlan and Xenophon the Athenian, whom they 
chose, were not plausible demagogues; they were line officers, 
who, suddenly promoted to the chief command under circum- 
stances of almost o\erwhelimng difficulty, proved capable of 
achieving the impossible The merit of choosing such leaders is 
not the least title to fame of the Ten Thousand mercenary Greek 
hoplites. About the same time Iphicrates with a body of mer- 
cenary peltasts destroyed a corps of Spartan hoplites (391 bc). 

6. Epaminondas. — Not many years after this, Spartan oppres- 
sion roused the Theban revolt, and the Theban revolt became the 
Theban hegemony The army which achieved this under the lead- 
ership of Epaminondas, one of the great captains of history, had 
already given proofs of its valour against Xenophon and the Cyr- 
eian veterans. Still earlier it had won the great victory of Dehum 
(424 n c ). It was organized, as were the professional armies, on 
the accepted model ol the old armies, viz , the phalangitc order, 
but the addition of peltasts now made a Theban army, unlike 
the Spartans, capable of operating in broken country as well as in 
the plain. The new tactics of the phalanx, introduced by Epami- 
nondas, embodied, for the fust time in the history of war, the 
modern principle of concentiation to obtain a local supeiiority of 
force, and suggested to Frederick the Great the famous “oblique 
order of battle.’’ Further, the cavalry was more numerous and 
better led than that of Peloponnesian states. The professional 
armies had well uncler>stood the management of cavalry; Xeno- 
phon’s handbook of the subject is not without value in the 20th 
century. In Greek armies the dearth of horses and the conseciuent 
numerical weakness of the cavalry prevented the bold use of the 
arm on the battlefield. (.SVc Cavalry ) But Thebes had always to 
deal with nations which possessed numerous horsemen Jason of 
Pherae, for instance, put into the field against Thebes many 
thousands of Thessalian horse ; and thus at the battle of Tcgyra 
in 375 the Theban cavalry under Pclopidas, aided by the corps 
d’clite of infantry called the Sacred Band, carried all before them 
At Leuctra Epaminondas won a glorious victory by the use of his 
“oblique order” tactics; the same methods achieved the second 
great victory of Mantincia (362 u c ) at which Epaminondas fell. 
Pelopidas had already been slain in a battle against the Thessa- 
lians, and there was no leader to carry on their work But the new 
Greek system was yet to gain its greatest triumphs under Alex- 
ander the Great. 

7. Alexander. — The reforms of Alexander’s father, Philip of 
Macedon, may most justly be compared to those of Frederick 
William I. in Prussia Philip had lived at Thebes as a hostage, 
and had known Iphicrates, Epaminondas and Pclopidas. He 
grafted the Theban system of tactics on to the Macedonian sys- 
tem of organization (See Macedonian Army ) That the latter 
— a complete territorial system — was efficient was shown by the 
fact that Philip’s blow was always struck before his enemies were 
ready to meet it. That the new Greek tactics, properly used, w:ere 
superior to the old was once more demonstrated at Chaeronea 
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(338 BC ), where the Macedonian infantry mililia fought in pha- 
lanx, and the cavalry, led by the young Alexander, deliveretl the 
last crushing blow. On his accession, like Frederick the Great, 
Alexander inherited a well-trained and numerous army, and was 
not slow to use it. The invasion of Asia was earned out by an 
army of the Greek pattern, formed both of Hellenes and ol non- 
Hellenes on an exceedingly strong Macedonian nucleus Alex- 
ander’s own guard was composed of puked hor.se and foot The 
infantry of the line comprised Macedonian and Greek hoplites, 
the Macedonians being subdivided into heavy and medium troops. 
These fought in a grand phalanx, which was subdivided into units 
corresponding to the modern div isions, brigades and regiments, the 
ffghtmg formation being normally a line of battalion masses. The 
arm of the infantry was the i8ft pike (iannii). The peltasts, 
Macedonian and Greek, were numerous and wu’ll trained, and 
there was the usual mass of irregular light troops, bowmen, sling- 
ers, etc. The cavalry included the Guard (ayrjua), a body of heavy 
cavalry composed of chosen Macedonians, the line cavalry of 
Macetlonia (^raipot)and Thessaly, the numerous small contingents 
of the Greek states, mercenary corps and light lani'crs for outpost 
work The final blow and the gathering of the fruits of victory 
were now for the first time the work of the mounted arm. 'Phe 
solid phalanx was almost unbreakable in the earlier stages of the 
battle, but after a long infantry fight the horsemen had their 
chance. In former wars they were too few and too poorly mounted 
to avail themselves of it, and decisive victories were in conse- 
quence rarely achieved in battles of Greek versus Greek Under 
Epaminondas, and still more under Philip and Alexander, the cav- 
alry was .strong enough for its new work. Battles were now ended 
by the shock action of mounted men, and m Alexander's time it 
was noted as a novelty that the cavalry carried out the pursuit of a 
beaten army There were further, in Ale.xander’s army, artillery- 
men with a battering train, engineers and departmental troops, 
and also a medical service, an improv'ement attributed to Jason of 
Pherae. The victories of this army, in close order and in open, 
over every kind of enemy and on every sort of terrain, produced 
the Hellenistic world, and in that achievement the history of 
Greek armies closes, for after the return of the greater part of 
the Europeans to their homes the armies of Alexander and his 
successors, became gradually orientalized. 

The decisive .step was taken in 323, when a picked contingent 
of Persians, armed mainly with missile weapons, w.is drafted into 
the phalanx, in which henceforward they formed the middle ranks 
of each file of 16 men. But, like the third rank of Prussian in- 
fantry up to 18S8, they normally fought as skirmishers in ad- 
vance, falling into their place behind the pikes of the Macedonian 
file-leaders only if required for the decisive assault. The new 
method, of course, depended for success on the steadiness of the 
thin three-deep line of Macedonians thus left as the line of battle. 
Alexander’s veterans were indeed to be trusted, but as lime went 
on, and little by little the war-trained Greeks left the service, it 
became less and less safe to array the Hellenistic army in this 
shallow and articulated order of battle. The purely formal organi- 
zation of the phalanx 16 deep became thus the actual tactical 
formation, and around this solid mass of 16,384 men gathered the 
heterogeneous levies of a typical oriental army. Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus, retained far more of the tradition of Alexander’s system 
than his contemporaries farther east, yet his phalanx, compara- 
tively light and mobile as it was, achieved victories over the 
Roman legion only at the cost of self-destruction Even elephants 
quickly became a necessary adjunct to Hellenistic armies. 

8. Carthage. — ^The military systems of the Jews present few 
features of unusual interest. The expedient of calling out succes- 
sive contingents from the different tribes, in order to ensure 
continuity in military operations, should, however, bc noticed. 
David and Solomon possessed numerous permanent troops which 
served as guards and garrisons; in principle this organization was 
identical with that of the Persians, and that of Europe in the i6th 
and 17th centuries. Particular interest attaches to the Carthagin- 
ian military forces of the 3rd century b c. Rarely has any army 
achieved such renown in the short space of 62 years (264-202 
B.C.). Carthage produced a series of great generals, culminating 
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in Hannibal, who is marked out, even by the little that is known 
of him, as the peer of Napoleon, But Napoleon was supported 
by a national army, Hannibal and his predecessors were con- 
demned to work wiih armies of mercenaries For the first time 
in the world’s history war is a matter with which the civil popu- 
lation has no concern. The merchants of Carthage fought only 
m the last extremity; the wars in which their markets were ex- 
tended were conducted by non-national forces and directed by 
the few Carthaginian citizens who possessed military aptitude.s 
The civil authorities displayed towards their instruments a spirit 
of hatred for which it is difficult to find a parallel Unsuccessful 
leaders were crucified, the mercenary soldiers were cheated of 
their pay, and broke out into a mutiny which shook the empire of 
Carthage to its foundations. But the magnetism of a leader’s 
personality infused a corporate military spirit into these hetero- 
geneous I’unic armies, and history has never witnessed so com- 
plete an illustration of the power of pure and unaided esprit de 
forps as in the ca.se of Hannibal’s army in Italy, which, composed 
as It was of Spaniards, Africans, (lauls, Numidians, Italians and 
soldiers of fortune of every country, was yet welded by him into 
thorough efficiency The army of Italy was as great in its last 
fight at Zama as the army of Spain at Roiroi; its victories of the 
Trebia, Trasimene and Cannae were so appalling that, 200 years 
later, its leader was still, to a Roman, the “dire” Hannibal. 

In their formal organizations the Carthaginian armies resem- 
bled the new Greek model, and indeed they were created in the 
first instance by Xanthippus, a Spaitan soldier in the service of 
Carthage, who was called upon to raise and train an army when 
the Romans were actually at the gates of Carthage, and justified 
his methods in the brilliant victory of Tunis (255 n c ) For the 
solid Macedonian phalanx of 16,000 .spears Xanthippus substituted 
a line of heavy battalions equal in its aggregate power of resistance 
to the older fotm, and far more llexible The triumphs of the 
cavalry arm in Hannil>ar.s battles excelled those of Alexander’s 
horsemen. Hannibal chose his fighting ground whenever possible 
with a view to using their full power, first to defeat the hostile 
ca\alry, then to ride down the shaken infantry masses, and finally 
to pursue an fond. At Cannae, the greatest disaster ever suffered 
by the Romans, the decisive blow and the slaughter were the work 
of Hannibal’s line cavalry, the relentless pursuit that of his light 
horse. But a profes.sional long-.service army has always the great- 
est difiicully in making good its losses, and in the present case it 
was wholly unable to do so, ICvcn Hannibal failed at last before 
the sustained efforts of the citizen army of Rome 
g Roman Army Under the Republic. — The earliest organ- 
ization of the Roman army is attributed to Romulus, who formed 
it on the trilial principle, each of the three tribes contributing its 
contingent ot horse and foot. But it was to Servius Tullius that 
Rome owed, traditionally, the complete chssifi cation of her cit- 
izen-.soldier.s For the details of the Roman military system, see 
Roman Army During the earlier period of Roman history the 
army was drawn entirely from the first classes of the population, 
who served without pay and provided their own arms and armour. 
The wealthiest men (.cijiates) furnished the cavalry, the remviin- 
der the intantry, while the poorer classes either fought as light 
troops or cscapcil altogether the privilege and burden of military 
service. Each “legion” of 3,000 heavy foot was at first formed in 
a solid phalanx The introduction of the elastic and handy three- 
line formation with intcrvali, (similar in many respects to Alex- 
ander’s) wa.s brought about by the Gallic wars, and is attributed 
to M Furius Camillus, who also, during the siege of Veil, intro- 
duced the practice of paying the soldiers, and thus removed the 
chief obstacle to the employment of the poorer classes. The new 
order of battle was fully developed in the Pyrrhic Wars, and the 
typical army of the Republic may he taken as dating from the 
latter part of the 3rd century n c The legionary was still pos- 
sessed of a property qualification, but it had become relatively 
small An annual levy was made at Rome to provide for the cam- 
paign of the year Discipline was severe, and the rewards appealed 
as much to the soldier’s honour as to his desire of gain A legion 
now con.sisted of three lines (Hastati, Prinripes, TriatU), each 
line composed of men of similar age and experience and was 


further subdivided into 30 “maniples,” each of two “centuries ” 
The normal establishment of 300 cavalry, 3,000 heavy and 1,200 
light infantry was still maintained, though in practice these figures 
were often exceeded. In place of the old light-armed and some- 
what inferior rorarti, the new vehtes performed light infantry 
duties (211 Bc), at the same time retaining their place in the 
maniples, of which they formed the last ranks (compare the Mace- 
donian phalanx as reorganized in 323, § 7, p. 397). The 300 cavalry 
of the legion were trained for shock action. But both the offensive 
and defensive strength of the Roman army lay in the heavy 
legionary infantry— except for one brief period at the end of the 
second Punic War when Scipio Africanus, appreciating the de- 
cisive value of cavalry exemplified in Hannibal’s battles, set out 
to forge a similar instrument, and at Zama triumphantly turned 
Hannibal’s master-weapon against him. The lesson, like other of 
Scipio’s innovations, was, however, lost sight of in succeeding 
generations. The 30 maniples of each legion stood in three lines 
of battle, but the most notable point of their formation was that 
each maniple stood by itself on its own small manoeuvre-area, 
free to take ground to front or flank. To the Roman legion was 
added a legion of allies, somewhat differently organized and pos- 
.sessing more cavalry, and the whole force was called a “double 
legion” or briefly a “legion.” A consul’s army consisted nominally 
of two double legions, but in the Punic Wars military exigencies 
rather than custom dictated the numbers of the army, and the 
two consuls at Cannae (216 nc) commanded two double con- 
sular armies, or eight double legions 

10. Characteristics of the Roman Army. — Such in outline 
was the Roman military organization at the time when it was put 
to the severe test of the Second Punic War. Its elements were 
good, its military skill superior to that of any other army of an- 
cient history, while its organization was on the whole far better 
than any that had gone before. The handy formation of maniples 
at open order was unique in the ancient world, and it did not 
reappear in history up to the advent of Gustavus Adolphus In 
this formation, in which everything was entrusted to the skill of 
subordinates and the individual courage of the rank and file, the 
Romans met and withstood with surce.ss every type of impact, 
from the ponderous shock of the Macedonian phalanx and the 
dangerous rush of Celtic savages to the charge of elephants Yet 
there would have been danger in thus articulating the legion had 
it been composed of any but the most trustworthy soldiers To 
swiftness and precision of manoeuvre they added a dogged ob- 
stinacy over which nothing but overwhelming disaster prevailed. 
It is, therefore, not unnatural to ask wherein the system which 
produced these soldiers failed, as it did within a century after the 
battle of Zama. The greatest defect was the want of a single 
military command. The civil magistrates of Rome were ex officio 
leaders of her armies, and though no Roman officer lacked military 
training, the views of a consul or praetor were almost invariably 
influenced by the programme of his political party. When, as 
.sometimes happened, the men under their command sided in the 
political differences of their leaders, all real control came to an 
end. The soldiers of the republic hardly ever forgot that they 
were citizens with voting powers; they served as a rule only dur- 
ing a campaign, and, while there could be little question as to 
their patriotism and stubbornness, they lacked almost entirely 
that esprit de corps which is found only amongst the members of 
a body having a permanent corporate existence. Thus they had 
the vices as well as the virtues of a nation in arms, and they fell 
still further short of the ideal because of the dubious and pre- 
carious tenure of their generals’ command.s. The great officers 
were usually sent home at the end of a campaign, to be replaced 
by their elected successors, and they showed all the hesitation 
and fear of responsibility usually found in a temporary com- 
mander. Above all, when two armies, each under its own consul 
or praetor, acted together, the command was either divided or 
exercised on alternate days. Under a pirolonged trial, such as the 
Punic Wars, this system was modified, yet even so the strength 
of its grip is well illustrated in the interference with, and at- 
tempted supersession of, Scipio during his African campaign 
which endecl in the overthrow of Carthage. 
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II Roman Empire«~>The essential weaknesses of militia I lasted for almost 1,000 years. Even so soon as within six years. 


forces and the accidental circumstances of that under considera- 
tion led, even in earlier times, to the adoption of various expedi- 
ents which for a time obviated the evils to which allusion has 
been made. But a change of far greater importance followed the 
final exploits of the armies of the old system The increasing 
dominions of the Republic, the spread of wealth and luxury, the 
gradual decadence of the old Roman ideas, all tended to produce 
an army more suited to the needs of the newer time than the 
citizen militia of the 3rd century. Permanent troops were a neces- 
sity; the rich, in their newly acquired dislike of personal effort, 
ceased to bear their share in the routine life of the army, and thus 
the proletariat began to join the legions with the ex[»rcss inten- 
tion of taking to a military career. The actual change from the 
old regime to the new was in the main the work of Gaius Marius 
The urgent demand for men at the time of the Teutonic invasions 
caused the service to be thrown open to all Roman citizens irre- 
spective of census. The new territories furnished cavalry, better 
and more numerous than the old equites, and light troops of vari- 
ous kinds to replace the vclites. Only the heavy foot remained a 
purely Italian force, and the spread of the Roman citizen.ship 
gradually abolished the distinction between a Roman and an allied 
legion. The higher classes had repeatedly shown themselves un- 
willing to serve under plebeians (c.g , Varro and Flaminius) ; 
Marius preferred to have as soldiers men who did not despise him 
as an inferior. Under all these influences for good or for evil, the 
standing army was developed in the first half of the 1st century 
B c The tactical changes in the legion indicate its altered char- 
acter. The small maniples gave way to heavy “cohorts,” ten 
cohorts forming the legion; as in the Napoleonic wars, light and 
handy formations became denser and more ligid with the pro- 
gressive decadence in moral of the rank and file. It is more 
significant still that in the days of Marius the annual oath ot 
allegiance taken by the soldier came to be replaced by a personal 
vow, taken once and for all, of loyalty to the general. Ubi bene, 
ihi patria was an expression of the new spirit of the army, and 
Caesar had but to address his men as quirttes (civilians) to quell 
a mutiny, Hastati, principes and triarii were now merely expres- 
sions in drill and tactics. But perhaps the most important of all 
these changes was the growth of regimental spirit and tradition. 
The legions had come to be numbered throughout the army, and 
the Tenth Legion has remained a classic instance of a “crack” 
corps The moral of the Roman army was founded no longer on 
patriotism, but on professional pride and esprit de corps. 

With this military system Rome passed through the era of the 
Civil Wars, at the end of which Augustus found himself with 45 
legions on his hands. As soon as possible he carried through a 
great reorganization, by which, after ruthlessly rejecting inferior 
elements, he obtained a smaller picked force of 25 legions, with 
numerous auxiliary forces. These were permanently stationed in 
the frontier provinces of the empire, while Italy was garrisoned 
by the Praetorian cohorts, and thus was formed a regular long- 
service army, the strength of which has been estimated at 300,000 
men But these measures, temporarily successful, produced in the 
end an army which not only was perpetually at variance with the 
civil populations it was supposed to protect, but frequently mur- 
dered the emperors to whom it had sworn allegiance when it 
raised them to the throne. The evil fame of the Italian cohorts 
has survived in the phrase “praetoriani.sm” used to imply a venal 
military despotism. The citizens gradually ceased to bear arms, 
and the practice of self-mutilation became common The inevita- 
ble denouement was delayed from time to time by the work of 
an energetic prince But the ever-increasing inefficiency and fac- 
tiousness of the legions, and the evanescence of all military spirit 
in the i ivil population, made it easy for the barbarians, when once 
the frontier was broken through, to overrun the decadent empiie 
The end came when the Gothic heavy horse annihilated the legions 
of Valens at Adrianople 378L 

There was now no resource but to take the barbarians into 
Roman pay. Under the name of foedcrati, the Gothic mercenary 
cavalry played the most conspicuous part in the succeeding wars 
of the empire, and began the reign of the heavy cavalry arm, which 


of the death of Valens :o,ooo Gothic horse decided a great battle 
in the emperor’s favour The^e men, however, became turbulent 
and factious, and it was not till Emperor Leo I. had legenerated 
the native Roman soldier that the balance was maint.iined between 
the national and the hired warrior. The work of this emperor and 
of his successors found eventual expression in the \u tones of 
Belisarius and Narses, in which the Romans, in the new role of 
horse-archers, so well combined their eflorts with those of the 
foederati that neither the heavy cavalry of the Goths nor the 
phalanx of Frankish infantry proved to be capable of resisting 
the imperial forces. At the battle of Casilinum (553) Roman foot- 
archers and infantry bore no small part of the woik. It was thus 
in the Eastern Empire that the Roman military spirit revived, and 
the Byzantine army, as evolved from the system of Justinian, be- 
came eventually the sole example of a fully organized service to 
be found in mediaeval history. 

12. The “Dark Ages.” — In western Europe all tiaces of Roman 
military institutions quickly died out, and the conquerors of the 
new kingdoms developed fresh systems from the simple tribal 
levy The men of the plains were horsemen, those of marsh and 
moor were foot, and the four greater peoples retained these orig- 
inal characteristics long after the conquest had been comiilcted. In 
organization the Lombards and Franks, Visigoths and Engli.sh 
scarcely differed. The whole military population formed the mass 
of the army, the chiefs and their peisonal retainers the elite. The 
Lombards and the Visigoths were natuially cavalry; the Franks 
and the English were, equally naturally, infantry, and the armies 
of the Merovingian kings differed but little from the English fyrd 
with which Ofta and Benda fought their battles. But in these na- 
tions the use of hoises and armour, at first confined to kings and 
great chiefs, gradually spread downwards to the ever-grow'ing 
classes of thegns, co mites, etc. Finally, under Charlemagne were 
developed the general lines of the military organization which 
eventually became feudalism. For his distant wars he reijuired an 
efficient and mobile aimy. Hence successive “capitularie-. ’ were 
issued dealing with matters of recruiting, organization, discipline 
and field .service work. Very noticeable are his s>stem of forts 
(burgi) with ganisons, his military train of artillery and supplies, 
and the reappearance of the ancient piinciple that three or four 
men should e(|uip and maintain one of thcm.selv’cs as a wwrrior. 
These and other measures taken by him tended to produce a 
strong veteran aimy, very different in efficiency from the tumultu- 
ary levy, to which recourse vv.is had only in the last resort While 
war (as a whole) was not yet an art, fighting (from the indi- 
vidual’s point of view) had certainly become a special function; 
after Charlemagne’s time the typical feudal army, composed of 
well equipped cavalry and ill-armed peasantry serving on foot, 
rapidly developed Enemies such as Danes and Magyars coulcl 
only be dealt with by mounted men who could ride round them, 
compel them to fight, and annihilate them by the shock of the 
charge, consequently the practice of leaving the infantry in rear, 
and even at home, grew up almost as a part of the feudal system 
of warfare England, howTver, sought a different remedy, and thus 
diverged from the Continental methods. This remedy w'as the 
creation of a fleet, and, the later Danish wars being there carried 
out, not by bands of mounted raiders, but by large armies of mili- 
tary settlers, infantry retained its premier position in England up 
to the day of Hastings Even the tliei^ns, who there, as abroad, 
were the mainstay of the army, were heavy-armed infantry The 
only contribution made by Canute to the military organization of 
England was the ntemtion of a picked force of hits carles (house- 
holcJ troops) w’hen the rest of the army with which he had con- 
quered his realm was sent back to Scandinavia At Hastings, the 
forces of Harold consisted wholly of infantry. The English array 
was composed of the king .ind his personal friends, the h us carles, 
and the contingents of the fyrd under the local thegns; though 
better armed, they were organized after the manner of their fore- 
fathers On that field there perished the best infantry in Europe, 
and henceforward for three centuries there w^^s no serious rival 
(0 challenge the predominance of the heavy lav'alry in the war- 
fare of the middle ages 
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13. The Byzantines {see Roman Empire, Later). — ^VVhilc 
the west of Euroi)c was evolving feudalism, the Byzantine em- 
pire was acquiring an army and military system scarcely sur- 
passed by any of those of antiquity and not often equalled up to 
the most modern times. The foederati disappearetl after the 
time of Justinian, and by a.d 600 the army had beiome at once 
professional and national For generations, regiments hail had ' 
a corporate e.ustencc. Now brigades and divisions also apiieared 
in war. and, .somewhat later, in peace likewise With the dis- 
appearance of the barbarians the army became one homogeneous 
.service, minutely systematized, and generally resembling an army 
in the modern sense of the word The mililia of the frontier dis- 
tricts performed efficiently the ser\ice of surveillance, and the 
field forces of disciplined regulars were moved and emiiloyed in 
accordance with well reasoned principles of w'.ir, their mainte- 
nance was provided for by a scutage, leMcd, m lieu of service, on 
the central provinces of the emiiire. Later, a complete territorial 
&>stem of recruiting and command was introduced Each “theme” 
(military distrut) had its own legular garrison, and furnished a 
field division of some 5.000 picked troopers for a campaign in 
any theatre of war Provision having been m.ule 111 peace for a 
depot system, all weakly men and horse.s could be left behind, 
and local duties handed over to second line troops; thus the field 
forces were practically ahva>s on a W'ar footing Besides the 
“themes” under their generals, there weie certain districts on the 
frontiers, called “ilissuias,” placed under chosen officers, and 
specially organized for emergemy ser\acc. The corps of officers 
in the Byzantine aimy was recruited from the highest classes, and 
there were many families (e that from which came the cele- 
brated Niccphorus Phocas) in which soldiering was the tradi- 
tional career The rank and file were cither military settlers or 
men ot the yeoman class, and in either ca«c had a personal inter- 
est in the safety of the theme which prevented friction between 
soldiers and civilians. The principal arm was, of course, cavalry, 
and infantry was employed only in special duties Engineer, train 
and medical sei vices were m.iiiitained in each theme. Of the 
cnsvmhle of the Bv/anline aimy it has been said that “the art 
of war as it was understood at Constantinople . . was the only 
s>.stem of leal merit cxi''ling No western nation could have 
afforded such a training to Us ofticers till the i6lh or . . . 17th 
century” The vitality of such an army remained intact long 
after the rest of the empire had begun to decay, and though the 
old army practically ceased to exist after the great disaster of 
Manzikert (1071), the barbarians and other mercenaries who 
formed the new service WiTc organized, drilled and trained to 
the .simc pilih of military efficiency Indeed the greatest tactic-al 
triumph of the Byzantine sjsiem (Calavryta, 1079) was won by 
an army already laigely composed of foreigners. But mercenaries 
in the end developed pracionanism, as usual, and at last they 
actually mutinied, in the presence of the enemy, for higher pay 
(Constantinople, 1 204 ). 

14 Feudalism. — From the military point of view the change 
under Icuclahsm was very remarkable. For the first time in the 
history of western Europe there appears, in however rough a 
form, a systematized obligation to serve in arms, regulated on a 
territorial basis. That army organization in the modern .sense — 
organization for tactics and command — did not develop in any de- 
gree commensurale with the development of military administra- 
tion, was due to the peculiar ch.iract eristics of the feudal system, 
and the virtues and weaknesses of mediaeval armies were its 
natural outcome Personal bravery, the primary virtue of the 
soldier, could not he wanting in the members of a military class 
the nit tier of vvhuh was war and manly exercises Pride of 
taste, ambition and knightly emulation, all hefiieci to raise to a 
high standard the individual efficiency of the feudal cavalier But 
the gravest faults of the system, considered as an army organiza- 
tion, wore directly due to this personal element Indiscipline, im- 
patience of superior control and dangerous knight-errantry, to- 
gether with the absence of any chain of command, prevented the 
feudal cavalry from achieving results at all proportionate to the 
effort expended and the potentialities of a force with so many 
soldierly ciualilies. If such defects were habitually found in the 


best elements of the army — the feudal tenants and sub-tenants 
who formed the heavy cavalry arm — little could be expected of 
the despised and ill-armcd foot-soldicry of the levy. The swift 
raids of the Danes and others had created a precedent which in 
French and German wars was almost invariably followed. The 
feudal levy rarely appeared at all on (he battlefield, and when it 
was thus employed it was ridden down by the hostile knights, 
and ev'en by those of its own party, writhout otfering more than 
the feeblest resistance Abov’e all, one disadvantage, common 
to all clas.ses of feudal soldiers, made an army so composed quite 
untrustworthy. The service w'hich a king was able to exact from 
his feudatories w.is so slight (v’arying from one month to three 
in the year) that no military operation which was at all likely to 
be prolonged could be undertaken with any hope of success 

15 Mediaeval Mercenaries. — It was natural, therefore, that 
a sovereign who contemplated a great war should employ mer- 
cenaries. These were usually foreigners, as practically all na- 
tional forces served on feudal terms While the greater lords 
rode with him on all his exiieditions, the bulk of his army con- 
sisted of professional .soldiers, paid by the levy of sciitaiie im- 
posed upon the feudal tenantry Theic had always been soldiers 
of fortune. William’s host at Hastings contained many such 
men; later, the Flemings w'ho invaded England in the days of 
Henry I sang to each other — 

“Hop, hop, Willekcn, hop* England is mine .md Ihinc,” — 
and from all the evidence it is clear that in earlier days the hired 
soldiers wore adventurers seeking lands .ind homes But these 
men usually proved to be mo.st uncle^-irable subjects, and sov- 
ereigns soon began to pay a money wage for the services of 
mercenaries properly so called Such were the troops which fig- 
ured in English history under Stephen Such troops, moreover, 
formed the mam part of the armies of the early Plant agenets. 
They vveie, as a inattei of c()lIl^c^ armed and armoured like the 
knights, with whom they formed the men-at-arms {nmdnnnes) 
of the army. Indeed, in the 1 ith and i:th centuries, the typical 
army of France or the empire contained a relatively small per- 
centage of “knight .s,” evidence of which fact may lie found even 
in so fanciful a romance as Aimmm and Nkoklte It must be 
noted, however, that not all the mercenaries were heavy cavalry; 
the Brabanijon pikeman and the Italian crossbowman (the value of 
whose weapon was uni\er’?ally recognized) often formed part of 
a feudal army 

16. Infantry in Feudal Times. — ^These mercenary foot sol- 
diers tame as a rule from districts in which the infantry arm had 
maintained its ancient predominance m unbroken continuity. 
The cities of Flanders and Brabant, and (hose of the Lombard 
plain, had escaped feudal interference with their methods of 
fighting, and their bu.gher militia had developed into .solid bodies 
of heavy-armed pikemen These were very different from those 
of the feudal levy, and individual knightly bravery usually failed 
to make the slightest impression on a band of infantry held to- 
gether by the stringent corporate feeling of a trade guild The 
more adventurous ot the young men, like those of the Greek 
cities, took service abroad and fought with ciidit in their cus- 
tomary manner. The reign of the "Braban(.on” as a mercenary 
was indeed shoit, but he continued, in his own country, to fight 
in the old way, and his successor in the piofession of arms, the 
Genoese crossbowman, was always liighly v.ilued. In England, 
moreover, the infantry of the old jyrd was not suffered to decay 
into a rabble of half-armed countrymien, and in France a burgher 
infantry was established by Louis VI. under the name of the 
iniUce dcs communes, with the idea of creating a counterpoise to 
the iMiwcr of the feudatories Feudalism, therefore, as a military 
system, was short-lived Its limitations had always necessitated 
(he employment of merccnanes, and in several places a solid in- 
fantry was coming into existence, which was drawn from the 
sturdy, and self-respecting middle cias.ses, and in a few generations 
w'as to prove itself a worthy opponent not only to the knight, but 
to the professional man-at-arms 

17. The Crusades. — It is an undoubted fact that the long 
wars of the Crusades produced, directly, but slight improvement 
in (he feudal armies of Europe. In the East large bodies of men 
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were successfully kept under arms for a considerable period, but 
the application of crusading methods to European war was alto- 
gether impracticable In the first place, much of the permanent 
force of these armies was contributed by the military orders, 
which had no place in European political activities. Secondly, en- 
thusiasm mitigated much of the evil of individualism In the 
third place, there was no custom to limit the period of service, 
since the Crusaders had undertaken a definite task and would 
merely have stultified their owm purpose in leaving the w’ork only 
half done There were, therefore, sharp contrasts between cru- 
sading and European armies In the latter, systematization was 
confined to details of recruiting, in the armies of the Cross, men 
were fiom time to time obtained by the accident of religious fer- 
vour, while at the same time continuous service produced a 
relatively high system of tactical organization The statement 
that the Crusaders had a direct influence on the revival of in- 
fantry is haidly .susceptible of convincing demonstration, but it 
is at any rate beyond question that the social and economic re- 
sults of the Cru^ades materially contributed to the downfall of 
the feudal knight, and in consequence to a rise in the relative 
importance of the middle classes Moreover, when “simple” and 
“gentle” both took the Cross there could be no question of treat- 
ing Crusaders as if they were the mere feudal levy But the 
little direct influence of the whole of these wars upon military 
progress m Europe is show'n clearly enough by the fact that at 
the very close of the Crusades a gieat battle was lost through 
knight-errantry of the true feudal type (Mansurah) 

i8 The Period of Transition (ijyo-itqo) — Besides the 
infantry already mentioned, that of Scotland and that of the 
German cities fought with credit on many fields Their arm was 
the pike, and they w’eie always formed in solid masses (called in 
Scotland, scfiiltrous) The basis of the mediaeval commune being 
the suppression of the individual in the social unit, it was natural 
that the burgher infantry should fight “in serried ranks and in 
better order” than a line of individual knights, who, moreover, 
were almost powerlc.ss before walled cities Hut these forces 
lacked offensive power, and it was left for the English archers, 
whose importance dates trom the latter years of the i^^th cen- 
tury, to show alrcsh, at Cre(;y, Poitiers and Agincourt, the value 
of missile action When properly supported by other arms, they 
proved themselves capable of meeting both the man-at-arms 
and the pikeman The greatest importance attaches to the evo- 
lution of this idea of mutual support and combination. Once it 
was realized, war became once more an art, and armies became 
specially organized bodies of troops of different arms It cannot 
be admitted, indeed, as has been claimed, that the 14th century 
had a scientific system of tactics, or that the campaign of Poitiers 
was arranged by the French “general staff ” Nevertheless, during 
this century armies were steadily coming to consist of expert sol- 
diers, to the exclusion of national levies and casual mercenaries 
It is true that, by his system of “indents,” Edw'aid III of Englaml 
raised national aimies of a professional type, but the English 
soldier thus enrolled, when discharged by his own sovereign, 
naturally sought similar employment elsewhere This system pro- 
duced, moreover, a class of unemployed soldiers, and these, with 
others who became adventurers from choice or neces.sity, and 
even with foreign troops, formed the armies which fought in the 
Wars of the Roses — armies which differed but slightly from 
others of the time. The natural result of these wars was to im- 
plant a hatred of soldiery in the heart of a nation which had 
formerly produced the best fighting men in Europe, a hatred 
which left a deep imprint on the constitutional and social life 
of the people In France, where Joan of Arc passed like a meteor 
across the military firmament, the idea of a national regular army 
took a practical form in the middle of the 15th century. Still, 
the forces thus brought into existence were not numerous, and 
the soldier of fortune was yet to attain the zenith of his career. 

TQ The Condottieri. — The immediate result of this confused 
period of destruction and reconstruction w'as the condottivre, 
who becomes important about 1300 In Italy, where the condot- 
tieri chiefly flourished, they were in demand owing to the want 
ol feudal cavalry, and the inability of burgher infantry to under- 
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take wars of aggression The “free companies” (who scived in 
great numbers m Frame and Spam as well as in Italy) were 
“mihtary societies \ery mmh like trade guilds,” whuh (so lo 
s[%ak) were hawked from plaie to place by their managing direc- 
tors, and hiied temporarily by princes who needed their services. 
Unlike the older hirelings, they were iiermanently oiganized, and 
thus, with their experience and discipline, became the best troops 
in existence. But the carrying on of war “in the spirit of a handi- 
craft” led to bloodless battles, indecisive campaigns, and other 
unsatisfactory results, and the reign of the condotticri proper was 
over by 1400, subsequent free companies being raised on a more 
strictly national basis With all their deled s, however, they 
were the pioneers of modern organization In the inc.xtricable 
tangle of old and new methods which constitutes the military 
system of the 15th century, it is possible to clisLcrn three marked 
tendencies One is the result of a puiely military conception of 
the now special art of war, and its exposition a-, an art by mim 
w'ho devote their whole career to it The second is the idea of a 
national army, resulting from many social, economical and politi- 
cal causes The third is the tendency towards a more minute or- 
ganization and subdivision w'lthin the army. Whereas the indi- 
vidual leiidatoiies had disliked the close supervision of a minor 
commander, and their army had in consequence remained always 
a loosely knit unit, the men who made war into an art belonged to 
small bands or coips, and naturally began their organization from 
the lower units Herein, therefore, w'as the germ of the regimental 
system of the present day. 

20 The Swiss. — I'he best description of a typical Eurojiean 
army at the opening of the new period of development is that of 
the Flench army m Italy m 1404, written by Paolo tliovio He 
notes with suipiise that the various corps of infantry and cavalry 
aie distinct, the usual practice of the time being to combine one 
l.incer, one archer, one groom, etc, into a small unit furnished 
and commanded bv the lancer. There were Swiss and German 
infantry, armed with pike and halberd, with a few “shot ” who 
marched in good order to music. There were the heavy men-at- 
atms (I’ctularmi s), accompanied as of old by mounted archers, 
who, howc'ver, now fought independently. There were, further, 
Gascon .slingers and crossbowmen, who had probably ac- 
qiiiiecl, from contact with Spam, some of the lightness and da.sh 
of (heir neighbours The artillery train was composed of 140 
heavv pieces and a great numbiT of lighter guns; these were then 
.ind for many gcmeiations thereafter a special arm outside the 
military establishment {Scr Akiillkry ) In all this the only 
relic of the days of Crecy is the administrative combination of 
the men-at-arms .ind (he house archers, and even (his is no longer 
piactised in action The ino.-.t important element in the army is 
the heavy infantry of Swis.s and Germans. The Swiss had for a 
cent my past giaclually developed into the most formidable troops 
of the day T'he wars of Zizka (qv.) in Bohemia (1420) mate- 
rially assisted m the downfall of the heavy cavalry; and the vic- 
tories of the Swiss, beginning with Sempach (1386), had by 1480 
jiroved that their .solid battalions, armed with the long pike and 
the halberd, were jiractically invulnerable to all but missile and 
shock action combined By fortune of war they never met the 
Kngli'-h, who had shown the way to deal with the schiltron as early 
as Falkirk. It was natural that a .senes of victories such as 
tbandson, Morat and Nancy should place them m the forefront 
of the militaiy nations of Europe. The whole people devoted 
itself thereupon to professional soldiering, particularly in the 
f rench service, and though thinr monopoly of mercenary employ- 
ment lasted a short time only, they continued to furnish regi- 
ments to the armies of France, Spain and the Pope up to the 
most modern times. But their efficiency was thoroughly sapped 
by the growth of a mutinous and insubordinate spirit, the mem- 
ory of which has survived in the proverb PoUU d’argent, point de 
Suisse, and inspired Machiavelli with the hatred of mercenaries 
which marks every page of his work on the art of war. One of 
their devices for extorting money was to appear at the muster 
with many more soldiers than had been contracted for by their 
employers, who were forced to submit to this foim of blackmail 
At last the French, tired ol these caprices, inllicied on the Swi\s 
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the crushing defeat of Marignano (q.v.), and their tactical system 
received Us death-blow from the Spaniards at Pavia (1525) 

21 The Landsknechts. — The modern army owes far more 
of its organization and administrative methods to the Lands- 
knechts (“men of the country,” as distinct from foreigners) 
than to the Swiss. As the' latter were traditionally the friends of 
France, so these Swabians were the main.stay of the Imi)erial 
armies, though both were mercenaries. The Emperor Maximilian 
exerted himself to improve the new force, which soon became the 
model for military Europe. A corps of Landsknechts was usually 
raised by a system resembling that of “indents,” commissions 
being issued by the sovereign to leaders of repiutc to enlist men. 
A “colour” (Fahnlein) numljcred usually about 400 men, a corps 
consisted of a varying number of colours, some corps having 
12,000 men. From these troops, with their intense pride, esprit 
de corps and comradeship, there has come down to modern times 
much of present-day etiquette, interior economy and “regimental 
customs” — ^in other words, nearly all that is comprised in the 
“regimental” system Amongst the most notable features of their 
system were the functions of the provost, who combined the 
modem offices of provost-marshal, transport and supply officer, 
and canteen manager; the disciplinary code, which admitted the 
right of the rank and tile to judge offences touching the honour 
of the regiment; and the women, who, lawfully or unlawfully 
attached to the soldiers, marched with the regiment and had a 
definite place in its corporate life. The conception of the regi- 
ment as the home of (he solilier was thus realized in fact. 

22 The Spanish Army. — The tendencies towards professional 
soldiering and towards subdivision had now pronounced them- 
selves At the same time, while national armies, as dreamed of 
by Machiavelli, were not yet in existence, two at least of the 
powers were beginning to work towards an ideal This ideal was 
an army which was entirely at the disposal of its own sovereign, 
trained to the due professional standard, and organized in the best 
way found by experience to be applicable to military needs. On 
these bases was formed the old Spanish army which, from Pavia 
(1525) to Rocroi (1643), was held by common consent to be 
the finest service in existence. Almost immediately after emerg- 
ing from the period of internal development. Spam found her- 
self obliged to maintain an army for the Italian wars. In the 
first instance this was raised from amongst veterans of the war 
of Granada, who enlisted for an indefinite time. Probably the 
oldest line regiments in Europe are those descended from the 
famous trreios, whose formation marks the beginning of military 
establishments, just as the Landsknechts were the founders of 
military manners and customs. The great captains who led the 
new army soon assimilated the best points of the Swiss system, 
and it was the .Spani.sh army which evolved the typical combi- 
nation of pike and musket which flourished up to 1 700. Outside 
the domain of tactics, it must be credited with an important con- 
tribution to the science of army organization, in the depot system, 
whereby the tcrcius in the field were continually “fed” and kept 
up to strength The social position of the soldier was that of a 
gentleman, and the young noble.s (who soon came to prefer the 
tercios to the cavalry service) thought it no shame, when their 
commands were reduced, to “take a pike” in another regiment 
The provost and his gallows were as much in evidence in a Spanish 
camp as in one of Landsknechts, but the comradeship and esprit 
de corps of a tercio were the admiration of all contemporary 
soldiers With all its good qualities, however, this army was not 
truly national; men soon came from all the various nations ruled 
by the Habsburgs, and the soldier of fortune found employment 
in a tcrcio as readily as elsewhere But it was a great gain that 
corps, as such, were fully recognized as belonging to the Govern- 
ment, however shitting the penontwl might be Permanence of 
regimental existence had now been attained, though the universal 
acceptance and thorough application of the principle were still 
far distant. During the i6th century the French regular army 
(origin.iting in the compagnies d'ordonnance of 1445), which was 
always in existence, even when the Swiss and gendarmes were the 
best part of the field forces, underwent a considerable develop- 
ment, producing amongst other things the military terminology 


of the present day. But the wars of religion effectually checked 
all progress in the latter part of the century, and the European 
reputation of the French army dates only from the latter part of 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

23. The 16 th Century. — The battle of St. Quentin (iSS7) is 
usually taken as the date from which the last type of a purely 
mercenary arm (as distinct from corps) comes into prominence. 
“Brabanijon” or “Swiss” implied pikemen without further quali- 
fication, the new term “Reiter” similarly implied mercenary 
cavalry fighting with the pistol. Heavy cavalry could disperse 
arquebusiers and musketeers, but it was helpless against solid 
masses of pikemen; the Reiters solved the difficulty by the use 
of the pistol. They were well armoured and had little to fear from 
musket-balls Arrayed in deep squadrons, therefore, they rode 
up to the pikes with impunity, and fired methodically dans le tas, 
each rank when it had discharged its pistols filing to the rear to 
reload These Reiters were organized in .squadrons of variable 
strength, and recruited in the same manner as were the Lands- 
knechts. They were much inferior, however, to the latter in their 
discipline and general conduct, for cavalry had many more indi- 
vidual opportunities of plunder than the foot, and the rapacity and 
selfishness of the Reiters were consequently in marked contrast 
to the good order and mutual helpfulness in the field and in 
quarters which characterized the regimental .system of the Lands- 
Imcchts. 

24 Dutch System. — ^The most interesting feature of the Dutch 
system, w'hich was gradually evolved by the patriots in the long 
War of Independence, was its minute attention to detail In the 
first years of the war, William the Silent had to depend, for field 
operations, on mutinous and inefficient mercenaries and on raw 
countrymen who had nothing but devotion to oppose to the dis- 
cipline and skill of the best regular army in the world. Such troops 
were, from the point of view of soldiers like Alva, mere canaille, 
and the ludicrous ease with which their armies were destroyed 
(as at Jemmingen and Mookerheyde), at the cost of the lives of 
perhaps a dozen Spanish veterans, went far to justify this view 
But, fortunately for the Dutch, their fortified towns were ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and the individual bravciy of citizcn-militia, 
who were lighting for the lives of every soul within their walls, 
baffled time after time all the efforts of Alva’s men In the open, 
Spanish officers took incredible liberties with the enemy, once, 
at any rate, they marched for hours together along submerged 
embankments with ho.stile ve.ssels firing into them from either 
side. Behind walls the Dutch w’erc practically a match for the 
most furious valour of the assailants. 

The insurgents’ first im[)ortant victory in the open field, that 
of Rymenant, near Malincs (1577), was won by the skill of “Bras 
de Fer,” de la Noue, a veteran French general, and the stubborn- 
ness of the English contingent of the Dutch aimy — for England, 
fiom 1572 onwards, sent out an ever-increasing number of volun- 
teers. This battle was soon followed by the great defeat of 
Gembloux (1578), and William the Silent was not destined to see 
(he rise of the Dutch army. Maurice of Nassau was the real 
organizer of victory. In the wreck of all feudal and burgher mili- 
tary institutions, he turned to the old models of Xenophon, Poly- 
bius, .Aelian and the rest. Drill, as ngid and as complicated as 
that of the Macedonian phalanx, came into vogue, the infantry 
was organized more strictly into companies and regiments, the 
cavalry into troops or cornets. The Reiter tactics of the pistol 
were followed by the latter, the former consisted of pikes, halberds 
and “shot.” This form was generally followed in central Europe, 
as usual, without the spirit, but in Holland it was the greater 
trustworthiness of the rank and file that allowed of more flexible 
formations, and here w’e no longer see the foot of an army drawn 
up, as at Jemmingen, in one solid and immovable “square ” In 
their own countiy and vnth the s>slem best suited thereto, the 
Dutch, W'ho moreover acquired greater skill and steadiness day 
by day, maintained their ground against all the efforts of a Parma 
and a Spinola Indeed, it is the best tribute to the vitality of the 
Spanish system that the inevitable debacle was so long delayed. 
The campaigns of Spinola in Germany demonstrated that the 
“Dutch” system, as a system for general use, was at any rate no 
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better than the system over which it had locally asserted its little as possible on the pistol The work of riding down the pikes 
superiority, and the spirit, and not the form, of Maurice’s prac- was indeed rendered easier by the improved tactical handiness of 
tice achieved the ultimate victory of the Nctherlandcrs In the the musketeers, but it was fiery leading which alone compelled vic- 
Thirty Years’ War the unsuccessful armies of Mansfeld and tory, for there were relatively few Swedish horse aiul many 
many others were modelled on the Dutch system — the forces of squadrons of Germans and others, who in themselves were far 
Spinola, of Tilly and of Wallenstein, on the Spanish In other less likely to charge boldly than the “Pappenheimers’’ and other 
words, these systems as such meant little; the discipline and spirit crack corps of the enemy. The infantry was of the highest class, 
behind them everything Yet the contnbution made by the Dutch and only on that condition could loose and su[)ple lines be trusted 
system', to the armies of to-day was not small; to Maurice and to oppose the solid tercios of I'llly and Wallenstein. Cumbrous 
his comrades we owe, first the introduction of careful and ac- indeed these were, but by long practice they had acquired no small 
curate drill, and secondly the beginnings of an acknowledged manoeuvring powei, of which Breitcnfclcl affords a striking ex- 
science of war, the groundwork of both being the theory and ample. The Swedes, however, completely surpassed them The 
practice of antuiuity The present method of “forming fours” in progress thus made may be gauged from the fact that under 
the British infantry is ultimately derived from Aelian, just as Gustavus the largest closed body of infantry was less than 300 
the first beats of the drums in a march represent the regimental strong Briefly, the genius of a great commander, the ardour of a 
calls of the Landsknechts, and the depots and the drafts for the born cav'alry leader, better arms and better organization, carried 
service battalions date from the Italian wars of Spam the Swedes to the end of their career of victory, but how personal 

25. The Thirty Years’ War. — Hitherto all armies had been w'as the vis viva which inspired the army was quickly noticeable 
raised or reduced according to the military and political situation after the death of Gustavus. Even a Bernhard could, m the end, 
of the moment Spain had indeed maintained a relatively high evoke no more heroism from a Swedish army than from any other, 
effective in peace, but elsewhere a few personal guards, small and the real Swedish troops fought their last battle at Nordlmgen 
gairisons, and sometimes a small regular army to serve as a (1634). After this, little distinguished the “Swedish” forces from 
nucleus, constituted the only permanent forces kept under arms the general mass of the armies of the time, save their system, 
by sovereigns, though, in this era of perpetual wars, armies were to which, and to its influence on the training of such leaclers as 
almost always on a war fooling The e.xpense of maintenance at Baner, Torstensson and Wrangcl, all their later victories were due. 
th.it time practically forbade any other system than this, called So much of Gustavus’ work sur\dvcd even the carnage of Nord- 
in German Werhe-system, a term for which in English there is no Iingen, and his system always obtained better results, even with 
nearer equivalent th.m “enlistment” or “levy” system The ex the heterogeneous troops of this later jxTiod, than any other 
ceptional conditions of the Dutch army, indeed, secured for its 27 The English Civil War (it*e Great Rebellion) — The 
regiments a long life, yet when danger was finally over, a large armies on either side which, about the same time, were fighting 
portion of the army was .it once reduced. The history of the out the (onstiiutional quarrel in England were essentially diifer- 
Brilish army from about 1740 to 1820 is a most striking, if be- ent fiom all those of the Continent, though their formal organi- 
lated, example of the Werhe-^ystem in practice But the Thirty zation was similar to that of the Swedes. The military expression 
Years’ VV.ir naturally produced an unusual continuity of service of a national conscience had appeared rarely indeed in the Thirty 
in corps r.aised about 1620-30, and 50 years later the principle of Years’ War, which was a means of livelihood for, rather than an 
the standing army was universally accepted. It is thus that the assertion of principle by, those who engaged m it. In England, on 
senior regiments of the Prussian and Austrian armies date from the other hand, there were no mercenaries, and the whole char- 
about 1630 At this time an event took place which w.is destined acter of the operations was settled by the burning desire of a true 
to have a profound influence on the military art Gustavus ‘nation in arms” to decide at once, by the arbitrament of battle, 
Adolphus of Sweden landed in Germany with .an armv better the \atal points at issue A German critic (Fritz Hoenig) has 
organized, trained and eijiiippcd than any which had preceded it indicated Worcester as the prototype of Sedan; at any rate, 
This army, by its great victory of Brcitcnfeld (1631), inaugurated battles of this kind invariably resulted in failure when entrusted 
the era of “modern” warfare, and it is to the .system of Gust.ivus to a “standing” army of the i8th century. But the national armies 
that the student must (urn for the initial point of the progressive disappeared at the end of the struggle; after the Restoration, 
development which has produced the armies of to-day. Spanish English political aims became, so far as military activity was con- 
and Dutch methods at once became as obsolete as those of the cerned, similar in scope and execution to those of the Continent; 
Landsknechts and the e,x.imple of Cromwell and the “New Model,” which might 

26 The Swedish Army. — The Swedish army was raised by a have revolutionized military Europe, passed away without having 
carefully regulated system of conscription, which was “preached any marked influence on the armies of other nations, 
in every pulpit in Sweden ” There were indeed enlisted regiments 28 Standing Armies. — Nine years after Nordlingen, the old 
of the usual type, and it would seem th.at Gustavus obtained the Spanish army fought its last and most honourable battle at 

best even of the soldiers of fortune But the national regiments Rocroi Its conquerors were the new French troops, w'hose victory 

were raised on the Indclta system Each officer and man, under created as great a sensation as Pavia and Cregy had done In- 
this scheme, received a land grant within the territorial district fusing a new military spirit into the formal organization of Gus- 
of his coiqjs, and each of these districts supplied recruits in num- tavus’ system, the French army was now to “set the fashion” for 
bers proportionate to its population. This curious mixture of a century. France had been the first Power to revive regular 
feudal and modem methods produced the best elements of an forces, and the famous “Piiardie” regiment disputed for pre- 
army which, aided by the tactical and technical improvements cedence even with the old /m loj The country had emerged from 
introduced by Gustavus, proved itself incomparably superior to the confusion of the past century with the foreign and domestic 
its rivals. Of course the long and bloody campaigns of 1630-34 strength of a practically absolute central power. The Fronde con- 
led to the admission of great numbers of mercenaries even into tmued the military history of the army from the end of the 

the Swedish corps; and German, Scottish and other regiments Thirty Years’ War, and when the period of consolidation was 

figured largely, not only in the armies of Duke Bernhard and his finally closed, all was prepared for the introduction of a “standing 
successors, but in the army of Gustavus’ own lifetime. As early army,” practically always at war strength, and entirely at the 
as 1632 one brigade of the army was distinguished by the title disposal of the sovereign. The reorganization of the military 
“Swedish,” as alone containing no foreigners. Yet the framework establishments by Louvois may be taken as the formal date at 
w;is much the stime as it had been in 1 630 The battle organization which standing armies came into prominence. (See hi.stoncal 
of two lines and two wings, which was typical of the later “linear” sketch of the French army under France ) Other Powers rapidly 
tactics, began to supplant the system of the tcrcios How cum- followed the lead of France, for the defects of enlisted troops 
brous the latter had become by 1630 may be judged from any had become very clear, and the possession of an army always 
battle-plan of the period, and notably from that of Liitzen. Gus- ready for war was an obvious advantage in dynastic politics The 
tavus’ cavalry fought four or three deep only, and depended as French proprietary system of regiments, and the general scheme 
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of army administration which replaced it, may be taken as typical 
of the armies of other great Powers in the time of Louis XIV 
.’9 Character of the Standing Armies. — A peculiar char- 
acter was from the first imparted to the new organizations by the 
results of the Thirty Years’ War. A well-founded horror of mili- 
tary baibarity had the effect of separating the soldier from the 
civilian by an impassable gulf The drain of 30 years on the poiiu- 
lalion, resources and finances of almost every country in middle 
Europe, ever> where limited the size of the new armies; and the 
decision m 1648 of all questions save those of dynastic interest 
dictated the nature of their employment. The best soldiers of 
the time pionounced in favour of sniiill field armies, for in the 
then state of communications and agriculture large forces proved 
in practice too cumbrous for good work In every country, there- 
tore, the army look the form of a jirofessional body, nearly though 
not quite independent of extra reiriiits for war, set apart entirely 
fiom all contact with civil life, rigidly restricted as to conduct in 
fieace and war, and employed mostly in the “maintenance” of 
their superiors’ private quarrels Iron discipline produced splen- 
did tenacity in action and wholesale desertion at all times. In the 
Seven Years’ War, for instaiuo, the Austrians slated that one- 
fifth of their total loss uas due to desertion, and Thackeray’s 
Barry Lyndon gives no untrue picture of the life of a soldier under 
the old r 6 ^vnc Euither, since men were costly, rigid economy 
of their lives in action, and minute care for their feeding and 
shelter on the march, occupied the attention ot their generals 
Armies necessaiily moved slowly and remained concentrated to 
facilitate supply and to check dcseition, and thus, when a com- 
mander had eNery unit of his troops within a short ride of his 
headquarters, there was little need for intermediate general offi- 
cers, and still le'>s tor a highly trained staff 
30 Organization in the 18th Century. — ^All armies were 
now almost equal in fighting value, and war tended to be reduced 
to a set of rules (not principles), since superiority was only to be 
gained by methods, not by men Soldiers such as Marlborough, 
who were superior to these jejune prescriptions, met indeed with 
uniform success Hut the methods of the 18th century failed to 
receive full illustration, save* by the accident of a great cajitain’s 
direction, even amidst the circumstances for which they were de- 
signed. It is hardly to be wondered at. therefore, that they failed, 
when forced by a new phase ot development to cope with events 
completely beyond their elcmient The inner organization was not 
markedly .iltered Artillery was si ill outside the normal organiza- 
tion of the line of battle*, though in the period 1660-1740 much 
was done in all countries to improM* the material, and above all 
to turn the personnel into disciplined soldiers. Cavalry was or- 
ganized in regiments and squadrons, and armed with sabre and 
pistol. Infantry had by 1703 begun to assume its three-deep line 
formation and the t>pical weapons of the arm — ^musket and bay- 
onet Regiments and battalions were the units of combat as well 
as of organization In the fight the company was entirely merged 
m the higher unit, but as an administrative body it still remained 
As for the higher oigamzation, an army consisted simply of a 
greater or less number of battalions and squadrons, without, as 
a rule, intermediate commands and groupings The army was 
arrayed as a w'hole in two lines of battle, with the infantry in the 
centre and the cavalry on the flanks, and an advanced guard, 
the so-called reserxe consisting merely of troops not a.ssigned to 
the regular commands It was divided, for command in action, 
into right and left w'ings, both of cavalry and infantry, of each 
line This was the famous “linear” organization, which in theory 
produced the maximum effort in the minimum time, but in prac- 
tice, handled by oflicers whose chief care was to avoid the ex- 
penditure of etlort, achieved only negative results To see its 
defects one need only suppose a battalion of the first line hard 
pressed by the enemy A battalion of the second line was directly 
behind it, but there wms no authority, less than that of the wing 
commander, which could order it up to support the first. All the 
conditions of the time were opposed to tactical subdivision, as 
the term is now understood But far beyond any faults of or- 
ganization and recruiting, the inherent vice of these armies was, 
as Machiavclli had pointed out two centuries previously, and as 


Prussia was to learn to her cost in 1806, that once they were thor- 
oughly defeated, the only thing left to be done was to make 
peace at once, since there was no other armed force capable of 
retrieving a failure. 

31 Frederick the Great. — ^The military career of Frederick 
the Great is very different from those of his predecessors. With 
an army organized on the customary system, and trained and 
equipped, better indeed, but still on the same lines as those of 
his rivals, the king of Prussia achieved results out of all pro- 
portion to those imagined by contemporary soldiers It is to his 
campaigns, therefoie, that the student must refer for the real, if 
usually latent, possibilities of the army of the i8th century The 
prime sccict of his success lay in the fact that he was his own 
master, and responsible to no superior for the uses to which he 
put his men. This position had never, since the introduction of 
standing armies, been attained by anyone, even Eugene and Leo- 
pold ot Dessau being subject to the common restriction, and 
with this extraordinary advantage over his opponents, Frederick 
had further the firmness and ruthless energy of a great com- 
mander. Prussia, moreover, was more strictly organized than 
other countries, and there was relatively little of that opposition of 
local authorities to the movement of troops which w'as conspicu- 
ous in Austria The military successes of Prussia, therefore, up to 
1757, w'ere not primarily due to the system and the formal tac- 
tics, but were the logical outcome of greater energy in the 
leading, and less friction in the administration, of her armies 
But the conditions were totally different in 1758-62, when the full 
force of the alliance against Prussia developed itself in four 
theatres of war Frederick was driven back to the old methods of 
making war, and his men were no longer the soldiers of Leuthen 
.ind Hohenfriedberg If discipline was severe before, it was merci- 
less then, the king obtained men by force and fraud from every 
part of Geimany, and had both to repress and to train them in 
the face of the enemy. That under such conditions, and with such 
men, the weaker party finally emerged triumphant was indeed a 
startling phenomenon Yet its result for soldiers wms not the 
production of the national army, though the dynastic forces had 
once more shown themselves incapable of compassing decisive 
victoiies nor yet the removal of the barrier between army and 
people, for the operations of Frederick’s recruiting agents made 
a lasting impression, and further, large numbers of men who had 
thought to make a profession of arms were turned adrift at the 
end of the war On the contrary, all that the great and pro- 
longed tour de Jarre of these years produced was a tendency, quite 
in the spirit of the age, to make a formal system out of the art of 
war. Better woiking and better methods were less sought after 
than systematizalion of the special practices of the most successful 
commanders Thus Frederick's methods, since 1758 essentially 
the same as those of others, were taken as the basis of the science 
now for the first time called “strategy,” the fact that his opponents 
had also practised it without success being strangely ignored. 
Along with this came a mania for imitation. Prussian drill, uni- 
forms and hair-pow*dcr were slavishly copied by every State, and 
for the ne.xt 20 years, and especially when the war-trained officers 
and men had left active service, the purest pedantry reigned in 
all the armies of Europe, including that of Piussia. One of the 
ablest of Frederick’s subordinates wrote a book in which he urged 
that the cadence of the infantry step should be increased by one 
pace per minute. The only exceptions to the universal prevalence 
of this spirit were in the Austrian army, which was saved from 
atrophy by its Turkish wars, and in a few British and French 
troops who served in the American War of Independence The 
British regiments were sent to die of fever in the West Indies; 
when the storm of the French Revolution broke over Europe, 
the Au.strian army was the only stable element of resistance. 

32 The French Revolution. — ^\’’ery different were the armies 
of the Revolution The French volunteers of 1792 were a force 
by which the routine generals of the enemy, working with instru- 
ments and by rules designed for other conditions, were completely 
puzzled, and France gained a .short respite. The year 1793 wit- 
nessed the most remarkable event that is recorded in the history 
of armies. Raw enthusiasm was replaced, after the disasters and 
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defections which marked the beginning of the campaign, by a 
systematic and unsparing conscription, and the masses of men 
thus enrolled, inspired by ardent patriotism and directed by the 
ferocious energy of the Committee of Public Safety, met the 
disciplined formalists with an opposition before which the at- 
tack completely collapsed. It was less marvellous in fact than in 
appearance that this should be so Not to mention the influence 
of pedantry and senility on the course of the operations, it may be 
admitted that Frederick and his army at their best would have 
been unable to accomplish the downfall of the now thoroughly 
roused French. Tactically, the lire of the regulars’ line caused 
the Revolutionary levies to melt away by thousands, but men 
were ready to fill the gaps. No complicated supply sv^tem bound 
the French to magazines and fortresses, for Europe could once 
more feed an aimy without convoys, and roads were now good 
and numerous No fear of desertion kept them concentratc'd 
under canvas, for each man was personally concerned with the 
issue If the allies tried to oppose them on an equal front, they 
were w'eak at all points, and the old organization had no provision 
for the w’orking of a scattered army. While ten victorious cam- 
paigns had not carried Marlborough neater to Paris than some 
marches beyond the .Sambre, two campaigns now carried a French 
army to within a few miles of Vienna It was obvious that, before 
such forces and such mobility, the old system was doomed, and 
W'ith each successive failure the old armies bec.imc more dis- 
couraged Napoleon’s victories finally closed this chapter of mili- 
tary development, and by 1808 the only army left to represent 
it was the British. Even to this the Peninsular War opened a line 
of jirogiess, which, if dilferent in many essentials from Conti- 
nental practice, was in any case much more than a copy of an 
obsolete model 

33 The Conscription. — In 170-?, at a momeiit when the dan- 
ger to France w.is so great as to produce the rigorous emergency 
methods of the Reign of Terror, the combined enemies of the 
Republic had less than 300,000 men in the field between Basle 
and Dunkiik. On the other hand, the call of the “country in dan- 
ger” produced more than four times <his number of men for the 
the French armies within a few months. Louis XIV , even when 
all France had been awakened to w'arlike enthusiasm by a similar 
threat (1709), had not been able to put in the field more than one- 
fifth of this force. The methods of the gieat war minister Carnot 
were enforced by the ruthless committee, and when men’s lives 
were safer before the bayonets of the allies than before the civil 
tribunals at home, there was no dithcully in enlisting the whole 
military spirit of France. There is therefore not much to be said 
as to the earliest application of the conscription, at least as re- 
gards its formal working, since any .-.ysteni possessing elasticity 
would equally have served ihc purpose. In the meanwhile, the 
older plans of organization had proved inadequate for dealing with 
such imposing masses of men Even with disciplined soldiers they 
had long been known as applicable only to .small armies, and the 
deficiencies of the French, with their consequences in tactics and 
strategy, soon produced the first illustrations of modern methods 
Unable to meet the allies in the plain, they fought in broken 
ground and on the widest possible fiont. This of course produced 
decentralization and subdivision; the army was therefore consti- 
tuted in a number of divisions, each of two or more brigades 
with cavalry and artillery sufficient for its own needs. It was 
even more important that each divisional general, with his own 
staff, should be a real commander, and not merely the supervisor 
of a section of the line of battle, for he was almost in the position 
that a commander-in-chief had formerly held. The need of gen- 
erals was easily supplied when there was so wide a field of selec- 
tion. For the allies the mere adoption of new forms was without 
result, since it was contrary both to tradition and to existing or- 
ganization The at tempts which were made in this direction did not 
tend to mitigate the evils of inferior numbers and moral. Thi* 
French soon followed up the divisional system with the further or- 
ganization of groups of divisions under specially selected general 
officers ; this again quickly developed into the modem army corps 

34 Napoleon. — Revolutionary government, however, gave way 
in a few years to more ordinary institutions, and the spirit of 


French politics had become that of aggrandizement in the name 
of liberty. The ruthless appluation of the new principle of 
masses had been terribly costly, and the disasters of 1799 reawak- 
ened in the mass of the people the old dislike of war and seivice 
Even before this it had been found necessary to frame a new act, 
the famous law proposed by Gen. Jourdan (1798) With this the 
conscription for general service began The legal term of live 
years was so far exceeded that the service c line to be looked upon 
as a career, or servitude, for life; it was therefore both unavo'd- 
able and profitable to admit substitutes. Even 111 1S06 one quar- 
ter of Napoleon’s conscripts failed to come up lor duty. The 
Grande Armee thus from its inception contained elements of doubt- 
ful value, and only the tradition of victory and the 50<r, of veter- 
ans still serving aided the genius of Napoleon to win the brilliant 
victories of 1805 and 1806 But these veterans were gradually 
eliminated by bloodshed and service exposuie, and when, alter 
the i:)eace of Tilsit, “French” armies began to be leiruited from 
all sorts of nations, decay had set in. As early as iSoO the em- 
peror had had to “anticipate” the conscription, that is, call uj) the 
conscripts before their time, and by 1810 the percentage of ab- 
sentees in France had grown to about 80, the remainder being 
largely those who lacked courage to oppose the authorities Finally, 
the armies of Napoleon became masses of men of all nations light- 
ing even more unwillingly than the armies of the old regime Little 
success attended the emperor’s attemiit to convert a “nation in 
aims” into a great dynastic army. Considered as such, it had even 
fewer dements of solidity than the standing armies of the iSth 
century, for it lacked the discipline which had made the regiments 
of Frederick invincible. After 1812 it was attacked by huge armies 
of patriots which possessed advantages of organization and skil- 
ful direction that the levi'e en itume of 179^ had larked Only 
the genius and magnificent tenacity of Napoleon staved off for a 
time the inevitable debacle 

35. The Grande Arm6e. — In 1805-06, when the older spirit 
of the Revolution was already represented by one-half only of 
French soldiers, tne actual steadiness and manoeuvring power of 
the Giandc Armee had attained its highest level. I'he army at 
this tune was organized into brigades, divisions and corps, the 
last-named unit being as a rule a marshal’s command, and always 
complete as a small army with all the necessary arms and services. 
Several such corps (usually of unequal .strength) formed the army. 
The greatest weakness of the organization, which was in other 
respects most pliant and adaptable, was the want ot good staff- 
officers. The emperor had so far cowed his marshals that few of 
them could take the slightest individual responsibility, and the 
combatant staff-oflicers remained, as they had been in the 18th 
century, either confidential clerks or merely gallopers. No one 
but a Napoleon could have managed huge armies upon these 
terms; in fact the marshals, from Berthier downwards, generally 
bailed when in independent commands Of the three arms, in- 
fantry and cavalry regiments were organized in much the same 
way as in Frederick’s day, though tactical methods were very dif- 
ferent and discipline far inferior. The greatest advance had taken 
plate in the artillery service. Field and horse batteries, as organ- 
ized and disciplined units, had come into general use during the 
Revolutionary wars, and the division, corps and army commanders 
had always batteries a-ssigned to their .several commands as a per- 
manent and integral part of the fighting troops. Napoleon him- 
self, and his brilliant artillery officers Senarmont and Drouot, 
brought the arm to such a pitch of efliciency that it enabled him to 
win splendid victories almost by its own action. As a typical 
organization we may take the 3id corps of Marshal Davout in 
1806. This w.as formed of the following troops; — 

Cavalry brigade — Gen. Vialanncs — three regiments, 1,538 men. 
Corps artillery, 12 guns. 

1st Division — Gen. Morand — five infantry regiments in three 
brigades, 12 guns, 10,820 men 

2nd Division — Gen. Fnaiit — five regiments in three brigades, 8 guns, 
8,758 men. 

3rd Division — Gen. Gudin— four regiments in thiee brigades, 12 guns, 
9,077 men. 

A comparison of this ordre de bataillc wilh that of a 1914 
army corps will show that the general idea of corps organization 
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underwent but slight modification between the days of Napoleon 
and the World War. Yet the spirit of 1806 and that of a century 
later were essentially different, and the story of the development 
of this difference through the 19th century is vital to an under- 
standing of the military nature of the World War. 

36. The Wars of Liberation. — The Prussian defeat at Jena 
was followed by a national surrender so abject as to prove con- 
clusively the eternal truth; that a divorce of armies from national 
interests is fatal to national well-being. But the oppression of the 
victors soon began to produce a spirit of ardent patriotism which, 
carefully directed by a small band of able soldiers, led in the end 
to a national uprising of a steadier and more lasting kind than that 
of the French Revolution. Prussia was compelled, by the rigorous 
treaty of peace, to keep only a small lorce under arms, and cir- 
cumstances thus drove her into the path of military development 
which she subsequently followed The stipulation of the treaty 
was evaded by the Kruntper system, by whuh men were passed 
through the ranks as hastily as possible and dismissed to the re- 
serve, their places being taken by recruits The regimental estab- 
lishments were therefore mere cadres,, and the personnel, recruited 
by universal service with few exemptions, ever-changing. This 
system depended on the willingness of the reserves to come up 
when called upon, and the arrogance of the French was quite 
sufficient to ensure this. The denouement of the Napoleonic wars 
came too swiftly for the full de\elopment of the armed strength 
of Prussia on these lines; and at the outbreak of the Wars of 
Liberation a newly formed Landwehr and numerous volunteer 
corps took the field with no more training than the French had had 
in 1793 Still, the principles of universal service {allgemeine 
W ehrpflicht) and of the army reserve were, for the first time in 
modern history, systematically put into action, and military de- 
velopment during the 19th century concerned itself more with 
the consolidation of the Krumper system than with the creation of 
another. The debut of the new Prussian army was most unsuc- 
cessful, for Napoleon had now attained the highest point of 
soldierly skill, and managed to inflict heavy defeats on the allies 
But the Prussians were not discouraged; like the French in 1793 
they took to broken ground, and managed to win combats against 
all leaders opposed to them except Napoleon him.sclf. The Russian 
army formed a solid background for the Prussians, and in the end 
Austria joined the coalition. Reconstituted on modern lines, the 
Austrian aimy in 1S13, except m the higher leading, was probably 
the best organized on the Continent. After three desperate cam- 
paigns the Napoleonic regime came to an end, and men felt that 
there would be no such struggle again in their lifetime. Military 
Europe settled down into grooves along which it ran till 1866. 
France, exhausted of its manhood, sought a field for military ac- 
tivities in colonial wars waged by long-service troops. The con- 
scription was still in force, but the citizens served most unwillingly, 
and substitution produced a professional army, which as usual 
became a dynastic tool. Austria, always menaced with foreign 
war and internal disorder, maintained the best army in Europe. 
The British army, though employed far differently, retained sub- 
stantially the Peninsular .system. 

37. European Armies 1815-70. — The events of the period 
1815-59 show'od afresh that such long-service armies were incom- 
parably the best form of military machine for the puqxise of giv- 
ing expression to a hostile “view” (not “feeling”) Austrian armies 
triumphed in Italy, French armies in Spain, Belgium, Algeria, Italy 
and Russia, British in innumerable and exacting colonial wars. 
Only the Prussian forces retained the characteristics of the levies 
of 1813, and the enthusiasm which had carried these through Leip- 
zig ancl the other great battles was hardly to be expected of their 
sons, ranged on the side of despotism in the troubled times of 
1848-50 But the principle was not permitted to die out. The 
Bronnzell-Olmiitz incident of 1850 (see Seven Weeks’ War) 
showed that the organization of 1813 was defective, and this w'as 
altered in spite of the fieri est opposition of all classes Soon 
afterwards, and before the new Prussian army proved itself on a 
great battlefield, the American Civil War, a fiercer struggle than 
any of those which followed it in Europe, illustrated the capabili- 
ties and the weaknesses of voluntary-service troops. Here the hos- 


tile “view” was replaced by a hostile “feeling,” and the battles 
of the disciplined enthusiasts on either side were of a very different 
kind from those of contemporary Europe. Thus the great struggle 
in North America passed without affecting seriously the war ideas 
and preparations of Europe The weakness of the staff work 
with which both sides were credited helped further to confirm the 
belief of the Prussians in their system, and in this instance they 
were justified by the immense superiority of their own general 
staff to that of any army in existence. It was in this particular 
that a corps of 1870 differed so essentially from a corps of Na- 
poleon’s time. The formal organization had not been altered save 
as the varying relative importance of the separate arms had dic- 
tated. The almost intangible spirit which animates the members 
of a general staff causes them not merely to “think” — that was 
always in the quartermaster-general’s department — but to “think 
alike,” so that a few simple orders called “directives” sufficed to 
.set armies in motion with a definite purpose before them, whereas 
formerly elaborate and detailed plans of battle had to be devised 
and distributed in order to achieve the object in view. A com- 
parison of the number of orders and letters written by a marshal 
and by his chief of staff in Napoleon’s time with similar docu- 
ments in 1870 indicates clearly the changed position of the staff 
In the Grande Armee and in the French army of 1870 the officers 
of the general staff were often absent entirely from the scene of 
action. In Prussia the new staff system procluced a far different 
result — indeed, the staff, rather than the Prussian military sys- 
tem, was the actual victor of 1870. Still, the system would prob- 
ably have conquered in the end in any case, and other nations, con- 
vinced by events that their departure from the ideal of 1813, 
however convenient formerly, was no longer justified, promptly 
copied Prussia as e.xactly, and, as a matter of fact, as slavishly, 
as they had done aftyr the Seven Years’ War. (C F. A ) 

DEVELOPMENTS FROM 1870 TO 1914 

38. General Tendencies. — The Franco-German War of 
1870-71 marks a very definite stage in the evolution of armies. 
The striking succes.ses of the short-service German army over a 
professional long-service army, reputed the finest in Europe at the 
time, ushered in a new era of development, which was to last for 
nearly 43 years, that is right down to the outbreak of the World 
War. As a result of the 1870 campaign the armies of Europe at 
once set out to re-model themselves on the pattern which Prus.sia 
had created. The period of reform may be put dowm as from 
about 1873 to 1890. For the following 25 years — a time of tense 
struggle during peace for superiority in the next war — the general 
pattern of the machine was unchanged, though its power and effi- 
ciency were progressively improved Germany set the pace and 
other nations had perforce to follow The elements of the system 
under which the principal armies of the world — Japan too fol- 
lowed the German model — were developed in this period, its mer- 
its and Its disadvantages, require some examination. 

39 Principles of the Modern System.— The first principle 
was the substitution of universal liability to personal service in 
place of the methods of conscription formerly practised, which 
selected by lot a proportion of the manhood of the nation and 
permitted those on whom the lot had fallen to hire substitutes. 
The practical result of the old system was to produce an army 
composed partly of professional soldiers, each of whom was paid 
by several successive conscripts to discharge their obligations, 
and partly of conscripts who had no particular taste for soldier- 
ing but who were too poor to procure substitutes Thus only a 
comparatively small part of the nation was trained to war and 
the well-to-do class usually escaped service altogether. Under the 
Prussian system now adopted by all the principal armies no sub- 
stitution whatever was allowed. Only rejection by a medical 
board could relieve a man from his obligation to service between 
certain ages. When the numbers of the physically fit in the an- 
nual contingent reaching military age exceeded those required to 
fill the complement of the active army, certain classes were chosen 
for immediate transfer to the reserves without a period of train- 
ing in the standing army or navy. Such choice was normally made 
on the grounds of family circumstances: i.e., relief was given to 
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those on whom — as the sole supporters of a family, for example — 
the burden of active military service in peacetime would press 
most hardly. There was one other remission, attainment of a cer- 
tain standard of education conferred the privilege of a shortened 
period of active service followed by transfer to the reserve as an 
officer or non-commissioned officer. The system was, m theory, 
at least, an entirely democratic one, based on the equal personal 
service m the military forces of every citizen, irrespective of his 
rank or wealth. It was certainly an advance on the former system, 
which allowed service by deputy 

The second principle was that the period of active service in 
the standing army should be as short as was consistent with effi- 
cient training, so that the maximum numbers could be instructed 
and passed to the reserve with the minimum of cost, and also 
that the able-bodied strength of the nation should be withdrawn 
from industry for as brief a time as possible. This jK‘riod of ac- 
tive service varied in the different armies and at ditferent times, 
and often also according to the arm of the service. The aveiage 
period in the principal Continental aimies at the outbreak of the 
World War may be taken as three years. Thus in France it was 
three years for all arms, in Germany and Austria-Hungary three 
years for cavalry and horse artillery and two years for other arms, 
in Russia three years for infantry and artillery and lour years for 
other arms. This period, which was one of hard and intensive 
training, was followed by a period of from five to seven years in 
the first class of the reserve, the role of which was to bring the 
standing army up to war strength on mobilization From this 
category men passed for a further five years or so to the second 
class of the reserve, used in war either to form second-line units or 
to replace casualties in the field army. The reserves were kept 
up to date by occasional short periods of training. The remainder 
of the obligation to military ser\icc was usually discharged in an 
auxiliary force — LandUurni in Germany, Ternlonal Army in 
France, Opolchcnic in Russia — intended mainly for home defence 
or for duties in the area behind the front-line armies. As a gen- 
eral average it may be taken that a man’s liability to service 
lasted from the age of 20 to the age of 45, of which term three 
years were spent in the active army, six years in the first reserve, 
six years in the second reserve, and the remainder in some form 
of auxiliary or home-defence force Thus the standing ar.iiy and 
its first reserve, which together constituted the first line or field 
army in war, comprised the able-bodied manhood of the nation 
between the ages of 20 and 30 Behind this stood a second line 
of the older mc-n from 30 to 45 The above figures arc a generali- 
zation and do not correspond exactly with the organization or 
terras of service of any one nation 
The third principle lay in the elaboration of the arrangements 
for rapid mobilization in the event of war. As explained above, 
the essence of the system lay in a comparatively small short- 
service standing army with large reserves of trained men. The ad- 
vantage to be gamed by the army which could most quickly and 
smoothly expand from a peace footing to a war footing was 
obvious, and was sought by every means that the staff could devise. 
The gain of even a few hours was of the utmost value, the gain 
of a day might be decisive. To such a pitch of nicety were the 
calculations eventually brought that a nation could hardly afford 
to delay even a single hour, once a rival had issued orders to 
mobilize. This was clearly seen in the crisis of July 1914. The 
order to mobilize became in fact equivalent to an opening of hos- 
tilities A corollary to this need for rapid mobilization was the 
“territorialization” of the armed forces Time would be saved it 
the reserves required to complete a formation to war strength 
normally resided in the same area in which the foimation was sta- 
tioned ill peace. Hence arose a system by which each army corps 
had a district allotted to it where it was permanently stationed 
and recruited and w'here it mobilized for w'ar The airay corps 
district was usually subdivided into divisional areas, which again 
were parcelled out into brigade and regimental areas. This sy<^tcm 
had obviously many advantages It was economical of lime on 
mobilization and economical of money in peace, since it involved 
the minimum of expense in travelling ; also it caused the least dis- 
location to those called up for service, who usually discharged 
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their obhgation in their own district, close to home. There were 
certain exceptions to this territorial principle, due often to the 
presence in a nation of an alien population not yet w'holly ab- 
sorbed in the nation nor fully trusted Thus in Germany the prin- 
ciple was not extended to Alsace-Lorraine, and in Russia, where 
the system of recruiting was only partially territorial, Jews, Poles 
and other non-Russians were distributed throughout the army. 

The cflicient working of the s>stem requiicd a corps of officers 
who made the army their career for life The need to tram suc- 
cessive contingents of recruits to the complicated business of 
modern war in a short term imposed on the officers a high stand- 
ard of professional capacity and an uniemiltmg industry — the 
latter a quality hardly a.ssociated hitherto with the profession of 
arms m peace They were compensated for small pay and long 
hours of work by an exaggerateil social status, especially in Ger- 
many, where the cult of military power most flourished. To assist 
the officets in the instruction of the rank and file was a body of 
long-ser\ice non-commissioned ollicers, selected from those ot the 
annual contingent who showed an aptitude for military life and 
volunteered to remain in the active army after their obligatory 
period of service had expired. They were attracted by increased 
pay and privileges and by the promise of subsequent civil employ- 
ment 111 a Government post Lastly, the armies produced under 
this modern system called lor a highly educated (m the military 
sense) staff. The organization in peace, and the movement and 
supjily in the field, of such masses of men became a complex and 
highly technical business, and made greater demands on the staff 
than ever before. In all armies the staff system was overhauled, 
and great improvements w'erc made in the training of staff officers. 

40 Merits and Disadvantages of the System. — The above 
is a biief outline of the chief features of the method of raising 
armies which is often refeired to as “The Nation m Arms ’’ So 
far as the rank and file were concerned, it aimed at quantity 
rather than quality, the “veteran’’ professional soldier practically 
vanished from the drill-grounds, the barrack-rooms and the battle- 
fields of Europe On the other hand, those taken ior .service 
included the best of the nation’s manhood; and in their three 
years’ intensive training they had forced into them as much 
military knowledge as the old-type professional soldier absorbed 
in his many years with the colours There was natuially bound to 
be in armies raised under the compulsory system a certain unre- 
liable element, which would fail under the si 1 esses of war But in 
a brave and patriotic nation like the Germans, who invented the 
system, such element was small and could be coerced by a rigid 
discipline. The moral advantage which the volunteer is supposed 
to hold over the pressed man has little application to armies like 
ihese, which embody the whole manhood of a nation. Financially, 
the system enabled far larger numbers to be kept under arms and 
trained to w.ir than would have been possible under any voluntary 
system The pay of the soldier was practically a negligible item, 
and there was not the necessity to study his comfort in the same 
way as in a voluntary army, which had to attract its recruits. 

Thus the system was on the whole efficient, economical and just. 
The ethical arguments again.st compulsory service — eg, that it 
promotes wars and a warlike spirit or that it h.impers industrial 
progress — are dealt with elsewhere. (See Conscription ) From 
the purely military point of view, however, there w’ere certain de- 
fects and difficulties in the Prussian system. The chief of these 
was the effect on the officers of the hard work and almost unvary- 
ing routine which the training of such large mas.ses imposed The 
great majority of regimental officers passed their whole military 
life in the same gatiison town, instructing at high pressure suc- 
cessive batches of recruits in the del.uls of military service Such 
officers had inevitably a iiariow mental outlook and tended to lose 
initiative and the ability to improvise, tw'o qualities which the 
condition.s of active ocivice — the inaich, the bivouac and the 
battlefield — continually demand Aus Kleine Garniion, a book 
which brought its authoi, an officer of the German arm>, court- 
martial and imprisonment a few years before the war, gives a 
picture drawn from life of the monotony and evils of life in a 
small garrison town. Kuprin’s Poyedinok (The Duel) gives an 
even darker impression of a similar garrison in Russia. 
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The reserve officer, of whom large numbers were required on 
mobilization to complete the field army and to form second-line 
units, presented a different problem. The chief source from which 
they were drawn was the “one-year volunteer”, i e , those who, in 
consideration of having reached a certain educational standard, 
served for one year only in the ranks and then became officers 
of the reserve, in which capacity they were called up for short 
periods of training This class naturally comprised some of the 
best of the nation But their military training was inadequate to 
make them really efficient officers, while their superior intelligence 
and education often led them to dislike military life and to de- 
spise the professional officer In Russia, for instance, the intel- 
Itfietizia class, from which a large proportion of the reserve officers 
were drawn, was frankly anti-mililaristic and served with reluc- 
tance. A certain number of commissions in the reserve of officers 
were given to men who had seived long terms as non-commis- 
sioned officers in the .standing aimy This class — the retired ser- 
geant-major — did not usually produce a good t>pe of officer, but 
was useful for work in depots and in garri'^on units The problem 
of finding sufficient olticers to expand these huge national armies 
in war is obviously one of their ivmcipal difficulties, and is inher- 
ent in any .system which makes nunuTical strength its main ob- 
jective Good non-cornmissioned officcTS were also difficult to 
.sccuie in suflicient numbers, and the low-class tyrannical non- 
commissioned officer who abused his pow'er constituted one of the 
most objectionable features of comimlsory armies The difTiculty 
of finding non-commissioned officers wms increased when the na- 
tion had colonial possessions to be defended Such oversea pos.ses- 
sions had to be gairisoned liy forces rai.sed on a professional and 
voluntary basis, short-serMce armies of the type described being 
quite unfitted for garrison work abroad These colonial forces 
absorbed many men who took up .soldiering as a profession and 
who would otherwise have been available as non-commissioned 
officers in the home ainiy In Russia the difficulties of filling the 
establishment of non-c ornmissioned officers was c.spccially acute 
owing to the low standard of education of the nation 
To sum up, the difference between the armies thus evoKed in 
Europe at the end of the ifjth century and those which they re- 
placed can perhaps best be expressed by the terms “machine- 
made ’ and “hand-made ” The change was more or less contem- 
poiary with the substitution in the industrial world of the ma- 
chine-made for the hand-made article Like the machine-made 
article- in commerce, the machine-made soldier had the acKantages 
of (hc-.ipness and lapidity of production, but lacked some of the 
finish and poli.sh of the hand-made article For a powerful in- 
du tmcMit of the objectionable features of the system in Germany, 
the student may consult a novel published in Geimany not long 
before the war — Jma oder Sedan He may also read the story 
ot the “Zabern incident ’ in i<ji^ 

41 Armies up to the World War. — The chief feature of the 
f|uaiter ot a century fiom iSqo to 1914, was the contest between 
the piincipal Euiopean armies for predominance in numbers 
Thus Germany, which in 1S74 had a peace establishment not much 
over 400,000, had by i()i4 one of 850,000 whereas in 1870 she 
had jnit into the field 15 army corps, by 1914 she had ready 25 
active corps and nearly as many reserve corps .She had available 
foi war over 4,000.000 trained men France struggled desperately 
to hold the pace sc-t by (iermany, with her smaller population 
she was in the position of a runner who has to exeit every nerve 
to keep at the shoulder of his rival whom he sees running easily 
within himself She trained every available man, with very few 
exemptions, while Germany could still afford to exempt from 
active service neaily half of the annual contingent pas.sed med- 
ically fit France’s law of military .service of 1915 was practically 
the last spuit of which she was capable; it iiicreasc'd the period of 
active service from two years to three and the total liability to 
service from 25 ye.irs to 28 Thus in order to maintain .something 
like equality both in peace and in war strength wi^h Germany, 
her population w-as called on to serve one year longer in the active 
army and two years longer in the reserve — three more years mili- 
tary service in all Austria-Hungary’s effort was approximately 
similar to Germany's; her jieace establishment was close on 


500.000 and her war strength 2,000.000 Russia with her almost 
inexhaustible resources in men trained a smaller proportion of 
her population than the other great nations, yet had a peace 
strength of nearly 1,500,000 and about 6,000,000 trained men ulti- 
mately available for war The smaller armies of Europe were all 
cast in the same mould, and all trained to arms the greater part 
of the able-bodied manhood of their nations 

Of all the states which maintained standing armies of any size 
or power, only Great Britain and the Unitecl States maintained 
the principle of voluntary enlistment It was the temperament 
of these peoples that insisted on avoiding compulsion for military 
service, but it was the fact that sea power, not military power, 
was their first line of defence that made this insistence possible 
w'ithout immediate disaster For Great Britain, moreover, the 
princip.il military problem was, at least up to the beginning of the 
20th century, that of maintaining large garrisons of regular troops 
in her overseas possessions For this a voluntary long-service 
army was a better and more comfortable instrument than an 
army raised on the Gontinental system The main trouble about 
a voluntary army is its expense, since the enlistment of recruits 
depends on high pay and attractive conditions of service Thus 
the strength of the military forces tends to be governed by finan- 
cial considerations rather than by the demands of strategy Again, 
the hours of duty, the rules of discipline and the circumstances of 
the soldiers’ life have all to be determined with an eye to the 
supply of recruits Hence a vailuntary soldier cannot be worked 
so hard and takes longer to learn his trade A long period of 
colour-service means small reserves, so that a voluntary army has 
comparatively little capacity of rapid expan.sion for war The 
British army up to 1870 had had practically no reserves, a sol- 
dier’s whole term of service — usually about 12 years, often ex- 
tended to 21 — was with the colours Under the Caidwell reforms, 
which began in 1870, steps were taken to build up a reserve, and 
the normal term of service was eventually fixed at seven years 
with the colours and five in the reserve The British second-line 
force was not, like the second line of Gontinental armies, com- 
posed ol older men who had served in the first line, but of patri- 
otic citizens who voluntarily undertook .short periods of training 
annually, to fit themselves for home defence. This second line 
w'as reorganized into the Tenitoiial Force under Mr. Haldane’s 
administiation in icjoS (See Great Britain ) In the last ten 
>cars or so before the outbreak of the World War a considerable 
body of military opinion — of which Field-Marshal Lord Roberts 
was the protagonist — urged on the British nation the abandon- 
ment of the voluntary principle and the adoption of universal 
service to meet the increasing menace of German militarism in 
Europe But the difficulties of combining within the national 
budget a voluntary army for service abroad with a compulsory 
force for home service were great, and none of the schemes pro- 
duced ever had a chance of acceptance by the nation .at large, 
which has a deep-rooted di.slike and mistrust of military service 

The two principal wars of the period under review may be said 
to have had a local r.ither than a general influence on the develop- 
ment of armies The experience of the Boer War (1899-1902) 
was invaluable to the British army, and led up to the reforms 
which enabled it to put into the field in 1914 an army ecjual in 
eejuipment and organization, and superior in training, to any in 
Europe It also brought Dominion forces into the field in support 
of the mother country for the first time, and thus inaugurated 
the preiiarations which made pos.sible the military effort of the 
Dominions 15 years later The Rus.so-Japane.se War in Manchuria 
(1904-05) similarly resulted in great efforts in Russia to bring 
the army up to date. But neither campaign was held by Conti- 
nental experts to justify any serious modification in organization 
or theory The operations in Manchuria were considered a tri- 
umph for German methods, on which the Japanese army had 
formed itself The w.arning given by the protracted nature of the 
battles, and by the sluggishness of the operations generally, passed 
unheeded. 

42. Developments in Armament and Equipment. — Mean- 
w'hile weapons and warlike material were being rapidly improved 
by the discoveries of science The invention of smokeless powder 
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changed the whole appearance of the battlefield; the small-bore 
magazine rifle more than doubled the volume and accuracy of 
infantry fire; the mitrailleuse of 1870 develoiied into the modern 
machine gun, the deadly power of which was recognized only 
by a few before the World War; and the artillery increased in 
range, calibre and rapidity of fire. The effects of the petrol (gas- 
olene) engine were only beginning to be susiM.‘ctcd when the World 
War broke out , armies still moved on their feet and were served 
mainly by horsed transport; the air arm was in its infancy. The 
principal nations watched each other so jealously that it was diffi- 
cult for any of them to obtain any decided advantage in armament 
over its rivals. But armies tended to cultivate proficiency in one 
particular weafion according to the national traditions and temper- 
ament. Thus the French w’cre justly proud of the technical supe- 
riority of their quick-firing artillery; the Germans had soonest 
realized the potentialities of the machine gun; the British rifle 
fire was in volume and accuracy far above that of Continental 
nations; while the Russians still wistfully quoted the maxim of 
Suvorov: “The bullet is a fool; the bayonet only is wise.” 

Such were the armies which the .spirit of Prussia — ruthless, 
efficient but unimaginative — had imposed on Europe when the 
World War at last blazed out in a kind of passionate protest 
against a system that made peace almost as hard a indite ry 
struggle as war. The standard of strength of these armies was 
primarily a nmn-power standard; Ihc aim of each was to place m 
the field the largest possible host of armed men in the shortest 
time, and to overwhelm the adversary forthwith by sheer weight 
of numbers In such a conception of war minute preparation la 
peace was held to count for more than generalship in the held, 
since little manoeuvre was possible once the great masses had 
been launched to cover every road leading to their objective The 
midnight oil of the administrator, who by the scrupulous improve- 
ment of mobilization arrangements or by the skiltul manipulation 
of time-tables of lailway movement could snatch half-a-day’s ad- 
vantage of time, might do more to win victory than any lightning 
flash of genius in the battle It was a theory of brute force against 
which the French military mind revolted But the question their 
strategists put to them.selves “What would Napoleon have done?” 
had found no very definite answer when 1914 came. 

ARMY ORGANIZATION 

43. General. — In the foiegoing .sections the principles on 
which armies wen; raised up to the time of the World War have 
been examined Before passing on to consider what changes or 
modifications the grim needs of a prolonged and deadly war 
occasioned, some outline must be given of the methods on which 
those armies were organized and commanded, how their order ot 
battle w'as built up, what laws governed their subdivKsion into 
bodies and groups and the composition of those groups. 

Military forces may be treated of in three categories, the fight- 
ing troops, the auxiliary or administrative troops, and the com- 
mand and staff. The three principal lighting arms were still in 
1914, as they had been for some centimes, cavalry, artillery and 
infantry. The work of the engineers had increased m importance 
owing to technical developments — signal communication by cable 
or wireless had, for instance, become one of their most important 
responsibilities — but though they worked in the front line, fighting 
w'as with them only a secondary role; machine guns had not yet 
been developed into a separate arm, but were incorporated into 
the cavalry and infantry; mounted infantry were only an improv- 
ization, to which the peculiar circumstances of the Boer War 
gave prominence for a time; and the air force was as yet unarmed. 
Infantry remained the predominant partner, to further whose 
efforts to close with the enemy was the main task of the other 
arms The administrative troops comprised the supply, medical 
and veterinary services and so forth. The activities of the fighting 
troops and the administrative troops were controlled and directed 
by the commanders and their staffs. Details of the organization, 
tactics and functions of these various component parts will be 
found under such headings as Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, 
Supply and Transport, Staff. Only enough, however, will be 
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said here to show the general principles invohed in assembling 
these parts into an eltective whole 

An essential problem in organi/ing an army is to determine the 
proportions which the prmcip.d arms should bear to one another 
These proportions — generally e.xpressed in the terms of so many 
sabres and guns per 1,000 rill.'s— had undergone comparatively 
little change since 1870. In the French and German aimies the 
proportions ruling for the field armies in 191 ^ may be taken 
roughly as about 120 sabres and 6 guns per 1,000 rifles The 
Austrian and Russian armies were stronger m cavalry and w'eaker 
in guns, about 200 sabres and 4 guns per 1.000 iilles The propor- 
tion of technical troops was increasing with scientific develoii- 
ments and improvements, such as wiieless telegiaphy, aircratt, 
mechanical transport and searchlights. The administrative serv- 
ices, too, gained in size and importance as warlike equipment grew 
more complicated and as the demands of the fighting troops tor 
ammunition and technical stores grew heavier This scientific 
e.\pansion of the mc'ans of war greatly enh.inced the ackantage 
of a State with large manutacturing establishments and an indus- 
trial population on which to draw for the technical coips over 
States such as Russia and Austria, where industrial development 
was relatively low'. But how vital a factor industrial strength was 
to prove in the forthcoming conflict was not yet fully realized, 
since it was believed that wars would be short and .sh.irp and 
that the issue would be decided before the reserves of munitions 
accumulated in peace were exhausted. 

44 Organization of the Fighting Troops. — The first step in 
militaiy oiganization is to foim each aim independently into 
units; these units arc then combined into what — for want of a 
better word — ^are termed fonnations, (in French, grandes unites), 
the lower of which usually consist of one arm only, while the 
higher include all arms. 

To take the infanliy first: the unit adopted by all armies was 
in 1914, as it had been for many years, the battalion of about 
1,000 men, subdivided into four companies, the company again 
being subdiviued into three or four sub-units, each of w'hnh con- 
stituted a subaltt'in I'tticer’s command (varying from about 50 to 
75 men). The British army had retained an organization into 
eight companies up to 1913, when it also adopted the ('ontinental 
sysiem of four companies Though the battalion was still spokc*u 
of as the unit of infantry, it had long ceased to be so tactically 
The definition of a military unit for tactical purposes is the largest 
body which can be commanded and controlled on the battlefield 
by the voice of one man, and it was as such that the battalion 
had originally been constituted at its existing size Once command 
has to be exercised indirectly, by means of a staft conveying mes- 
s.iges to a number of subordnjate commanders, the body ceases to 
be a unit in the tactical sense and becomes a formation Thus it 
had already for some time been recognized that the company had 
supplanted the battalion as the tactical unit, while many foresaw 
that the real tactical unit was now the subaltern's command of 
.about 50 men Similarly the functions of the fire unit {i e , the 
largest body w'hose fire could be controlled in action by one man) 
haci descended from the company to the scjuacl or section of 
eight to ten men under a junior non-commissioned ofticer. The 
luttalion was therefore tactically no longer a unit but a formation. 
It was the normal Europem practice to group three battalions 
(in Russia four) into a regiment, two regiments formed an in- 
fantry brigade (six battalions — in Russia eight); and tw'o in- 
fantry brigades were included in a division. The British grouping 
was clifferent and will be referred to later. 

Of cavalry the unit was the regiment, organized into a number 
of scpi.aclrons. The strength of the squadron (the tactical unit) 
was in all armies standardized at approximately 1 50, subdivided 
into four troops, commanded by subalterns, but the number of 
squadrons varied in difierent armies from three to six (Great 
Britain and United States three, France and Germany four, Italy 
five, Russia and Austria six). Thus the strength of the regiment 
varied from a little over 500 up to 1,000 A cavalry brigade com- 
prised two regiments (in the British army, three), and two or 
three brigades constituted a cavalry division 

The unit of artillery w'as the battery, norm.illy of .six guns 
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(France four, Russia ci^ht) The subaltern’s command was the 
section of two guns Three batteries usually constituted a \^roHp 
(jllogically named a brigade in the British army), and two or 
three groups a regiment 

As stated above, a subaltern ofiicer’s command was usually 
about so JT^en Originally the duties of junior officers had been 
mainly to inspire the men around them by their personal example 
Hut as the range and effectiveness of weapons extended the area 
of the battlefield, the tactical handling of the combat passed into 
the hands of the junior leaders, by whose qualify the cffettiveness 
of an army was largely measured The next grade of officer was 
the captain, whose command (in European <irmies) was a com- 
pany, a squadron or a battery; thtm came the major, who com- 
manded a battalion of infantry or a group of artillery Regiments 
of all arms were commanded by colonels In Great Britain bat- 
teries were commanded by majors, companies and squadrons by 
majors or captains; battalions, cavalry regiments and artillery 
brigades by lieutenant-colonels The other combatant arms and 
the administrative services were organized and commanded on 
similar principles The army of the United States, it may be 
noted here, had in peace no higher organization than the regi- 
ment 

45 The Grouping of Units. — Generally speaking, the num- 
ber of units grouped in a formation should not be less th.m three 
nor more than six In a formation composed of two units only, 
the inllucnce of the commander of the formation is small; while 
It has been found by expicrience that six units is the maximum 
that can conveniently be commanded and administered by one 
headquarters The student who wi'«hes to make a closer exami- 
nation of (he arguments on this question is referred to (he chapter 
on “Order of Battle'’ in the second book of Clausewitz’s famous 
work On U'ar The noimal number of units in a group is three 
or four, and the relative merits of the “triangle” or “square” as a 
tactical formation have been widely distiissed The principle of 
economy of force is often best served by the “triangle,” ie, 
two units in front line with a third behind ready to add its weight 
at the most favouralile point . but the “square,” in which the two 
front-line units ha\c two units behind them, certainly facilitates 
reliefs in the battle and enables the superior commander to 
retain a reserve in hand for a longer time 

The higher formations are the brigade, the division, the army 
corps, and, in war, the army The brigade is composed of one 
arm only, (he others of all arms In European armies the infantry 
brigade in 1914 consisted of two regiments (six battalions) with 
a total of 6.000 to 7.000 combatants at war strength The cavalry 
brigade consisted of two regiments, with a war strength of from 
1,500 to 2.000 The artillery brigade comprised two regiments 
(12 batteries), some 2,500 to 3000 men. The British infantry 
brigade of four battalions and the artillery brigade of four bat- 
teries coriesiionded with the Continental regiment of those arms, 
the cavalry bng.ide was of three regiments, but, since the regi- 
ments were sm iller. its w.ir strength was apjiroximately (he same 
as that of the Continental cavalry brigade The commander 
of a brigade was on the Continent usually a major-general, in the 
British army a brigadier-general (but the artillery brigade was a 
licutenant-coloni I’s command) 

Divisions were of tw'o kinds A cavalry division included a 
staff, two (exception.illy three) brigades of cavalry, some batter- 
ies of horse artillery, a detachment of engineers, and occasionally 
a battalion of light infantry, with a total strength approaching 

5,000 An ordinary division (sometimes termed an infantry di- 
vision) IS the smallest body fully organized for the conduct of 
an operation of w'ar, complete with all arms and with all the 
necessary administrative services In all (he princijial European 
annies the basis w'as the same, two brigades of infantry (12 
battalions, in Russia 16) The main difference between the di- 
visions of various armies lay in the allotment of artillery Thus, 
while the German division had 72 guns, the Russian had 48, the 
French 36 and the Austrian only 24 These discrepancies did not 
necessarily mean a much smaller total proportion of artillery; 
they indicated rather a difference in organization Thus m the 
French and Austrian armies a larger portion of the artillery was 
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left at the disposal of the army corps. Practically all divisions had 
some cavalry allotted to them, usually a regiment; and all had a 
detachment of engineers. The division was self-contained in ad- 
ministrative services, and its total strength varied from about 

17.000 to 20.000 men The British division had the same number 
of battalions (12), but they were organized in three brigades of 
four battalions each; the number of guns was 70. 

Some armies — the Japanese, British and Belgian, for instance — 
had no higher organization than the division The views of Jomini 
and Clausewitz were that this was suitable for armies up to 

100.000 men. But all the larger armies were organized into army 
corps both in peace and in W'ar The normal army corps consisted 
of two divisions, a v'arying quantity of artillery and certain 
technical and administrative units The Russian army corps in- 
cluded a division of cavalry In numbers, the army corps amount- 
ed to something over 40.000 men all told It was held to represent 
(he largest body of troops that could march along a single road 
and come into action in one day The commander was a lieu- 
tenant-general. It will be noticed (hat the normal European 
organization — two regiments to a brigade, two brigades to a 
division, two divisions to an army corps — violated the principle 
enunciated at the beginning of this section that a group should 
consist of not less than three units The brigade was, tactically, 
an unnecessary link, and the divisional commander could hav^e 
handled the four regiments direct The disadvantages of organ- 
izing the corps into two divisions was recognized, but it was held 
that a corps of three divisions would be too cumbersome a body 
for open warfare and would necessitate two roads being allotted 
to a corps on the march 'I'hc development of mechanical trans- 
port was, however, modifying this view 

Finally, the size of the military forces of the Great Powers 
made necessary a further organization in war, the grouping of 
army corps into armies These did not exist in peace and their 
composition in war was kept secret Whereas the other higher 
formations were uniform in their composition, the composition 
of an army was variable, dependent on the strategical plan It 
might include from three to six corps The Japanese in Man- 
churia formed armies of a number of divisions, omitting the army 
corps link It may here be mentioned that a uniform organization 
of divisions and army coqis, while greatly facilitating command 
and staff work, assists the enemy’s intelligence service to compile 
a correct order of battle Napoleon for this reason always strictly 
avoided regularity in the organization of his forces, and his corps 
varied very widely in strength 

ARMIES IN THE WORLD WAR 

46 Developments in Armament. — Of the developments in 
the constitution of armies during the World War — to be con- 
sidered under the three headings, armament, personnel and 
organization — those in armament were the most considerable. 
The progress made in aviation during the years 1914-18 intro- 
ducecl into warfare a completely new factor, as radical in its 
effects as the invention of gun-powder, but far more rapid and 
disturbing in its development This subject is dealt with in the 
articles Air Forces, Air W’arfare Of the weapons already in 
existence at the outbreak of hostilities, the machine gun became 
the “key” weapon of the war It was the deadliness of the machine 
gun in defence, protected by entrenchment and barbed wire, that 
led to the prolonged stagnation on the Western Front. ITie Germans 
were the first to realize the potentialities of the machine gun, and 
throughout the war used it more effectively than any other com- 
batant The rapid and accurate rifle fire of the original British 
Expeditionary Force in the opening engagements had almost the 
stopping effect of machine gun fire, but subsequent reinforce- 
ments could not be trained up to this standard and rifle fire de- 
clined in value The light automatic gun, of which the Lewis gun 
is a type (see Infantry and Small Arms), still further increased 
the volume of fire delivered by infantry and strengthened the de- 
fence. The problem for which the attackers sought a solution 
throughout the war was to subdue the fire of the defenders’ 
machine guns and automatic weapons sufficiently to enable the 
infantry to advance and occupy the position. The first solution 
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attempted was to crush resistance by weight of artillery fire The 
number of field guns was increased, high-explosive shell was largely 
substituted for shrapnel, and great quantities of heavy artillery 
with calibres from 6in. to iSin. were brought into the field The 
selected front of attack was subjected to a prolonged bombard- 
ment designed to destroy all hostile resistance before the infantry 
advanced But it was found that this solution, even when suc- 
cessful in annihilating the enemy, defeated its own ends by so 
ploughing up the ground as to render any rapid advance or ex- 
ploitation of success impossible. Weight of material failed even 
as had weight of man power. The solution eventually found to 
the problem was the introduction of an entirely new weapon, the 
tank The invention of this bullet-proof vehicle, armed with light 
quick-firing guns or machine guns or both, and capable of moving 
across country on caterpillar tracks, stands to the credit of the 
British It first appeared on the battlefield in Sept iqi6. but it 
was not till nearly two years later that its inlluence became de- 
cisive A full account of this weapon, of its development and of 
its tactical emiiloyment, will be found in the article Tanks 
The other new weapon to which the World War gave birth was 
poisonous gas (icc Chemical Warfare), first used by the 
Germans in April iqiS in violation of international law, and sub- 
sequently by all the combatants. The gases used were of several 
kinds, asphyxiating, lachrymatory or vesicant, and were dis- 
charged by means of cylinders, projectors or shells. Gas added 
many complications to a war already complex. Troops were com- 
pelled to add to their growing burden of equipment a respirator, 
which they had frequently to wear for long periods, during which 
speech and vision were restricted and eating or drinking impos- 
sible A persistent gas, such as mustard gas (the most ettective 
of the war gases), rendered the area over which it was spread 
untenable without heavy casualties, .since it penetrated the cloth- 
ing and severely blistered the skin. Another innovation was the 
use of smoke projected by shells as a jirolective screen. The aim 
was so to dispose a cloud of smoke as to blind the enemy without 
hampering the movements of one’s own troops Smoke was often 
an effective weapon, but not an easy one to use. Its introduction 
further complicated the problem of ammunition sujiply for held 
guns, which at the opening of the war had relied almost entirely 
on the man-killing projectile, .shrapnel, but at the close might be 
called on to fire gas shell, smoke shell, high explosive or shrapnel 
There is space only for the merest catalogue of the other mili- 
tary novelties which four years of intensive killing provoked 
Some were applications to wailike purposes of recent scientific 
discoveries, such as the improvements in wireless telegraphy and 
in mechanical tran.sport, sound-ranging apparatus to locate hostile 
guns, artillery to fire at aeroplanes, and so forth. Others were 
expedients dug out of rusty old wars and furbished up for modern 
use. such were the grenade, the mortar, the flame-thrower, min- 
ing, and the use of the carrier-pigeon for inter-communication. 
From the animal world the soldier borrowed the art of protective 
mimicry, camouflage Lastly may be mentioned a weapon not 
made with hands, aimed at the mind, not at the body, no soldier’s 
weapon but a deadly one, propaganda. Propaganda declaring the 
high destiny of the nation, the invincibility of her army, the 
justice of any course her ruler set, had been part of the German 
peace preparation for a war In the closing stages of the war 
subversive propaganda, which aimed at convincing the German 
people and German army of the hopelessness of their position, 
did much to hasten the collapse of Germany (See Propaganda ) 
47 The Man Power Problem. — The assumption under which 
the nations took the field in 1914 was that the conflict would be 
a short one and would be decided before the reserves of young 
trained men had all been drafted into the front line and before the 
stock of munitions held in peace had all been exhausted The 
Germans did in fact nearly win the war at the outset by virtue of 
the superior peace organization which enabled them to place 
Reserve Corps (formed from surplus reservists) in the field at 
once. But their first thrust failed, the expectation of a short war 
was falsified, and before the end came practically every able- 
bodied citizen of the principal belligerents was engaged on war 
work. War ceased to be an affair of the armed forces alone; in- 
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dustry and invention wore mobilized to make munitions; the Press 
— ^after some gropings and jx-rplcxitios — ^was enlisted to spread 
propaganda; chemistry was reiruited to seek new poisons or their 
antidotes, and so forth. Women took a great part m many war 
activities. 

For armies which had a compulsory service system in peace 
the keeping of the ranks filled was a comparatively simple allair, 
even though the war wastage was far heavier than had ever been 
contemplated. Interest for the military student lies rather in the 
methods adopted by those nations which had to form new armies, 
Great Britain and her Dominions and, later, the United States. 
Once again the plain teaching of history, that it is better to ex- 
pand an existing force, than to create an entirely fresh one, was 
disregarded. Lord Haldane, the creator of the Territorial Force, 
had rightly intended that any expansion of the national forces 
should be carried out through the agency of the same organization 
that administered the Territorials; ie., the County Associations. 
But Loid Kitchener, who bec.ame War Minister at the outbreak 
of war, decided to create an entirely new force. So far as essential 
fighting value was concerned, the dcci.sion made little dillerence, 
but many difticultics of administration would have been avoided 
had the medium of the County Associations been used A majority 
of the Territorial Force, which in peace enlisted for home service 
only, at once accepted a liability for service abroad So that the 
British had three tyjx’s of units serving in the war: the Regular, 
the Territorial, and the New Army. Another axiom in raising large 
forces, that every available trained officer or non-commissioned 
olficer should be retained to instruct the new levies, was also un- 
iulfilled The engagement of the first .seven divisions of the regular 
army in the forefront of the fight was of course necessary, and 
the loss of the flower of the nation’s trained men in the first battles 
was unavoidable. But in the winter of 1914-15 many priceless lives 
were squandered in the mud of the trenches which might have 
been preserved to guide and instruct the new armies. 

The United States and the British Dominions had .similar prob- 
lems of raising large forces with a very small nucleus of tiained 
instructors The circumstances of the conflict were singularly 
favourable to the birth and ujibringing of these new armies. The 
deadlock in the mam theatre gave time for their training to be 
completed, and the sedentary conditions of trench warfare allowed 
them to be introduced to their new trade gradually, instead of 
being thrust at once into the open field, as were the French levies 
of 18; I, for example. When the newly created forces were thus 
gradually broken in to their w'ork they soon became efl'icient. It 
was found that diafts to replace wastage could be incorporated into 
seasoned units after a very few weeks’ training, but then no high 
.(andard of manoeuvre was demanded of the troops on the 
Western Front. As to compulsion in recruiting, Great Britain 
passed reluctantly to conscription — via national registration and 
the Derby Scheme — at the beginning of 1916; Canada clung to 
the voluntary principle till May 1917, and Australia throughout 
the w'ar; the United States passed a compulsory service act on 
her entry into the struggle 

48. Developments in Organization. — The war period, while 
It necessitated continual modifications, additions and adjustments 
m detail, produced no organic change in the general framework 
on which armies w’ere built Fhc most radical departure was made 
late m the war by the British, when they decided to separate their 
air force from the n:ivy and army and to form it into a separate 
service. This will be discussed later, since its full significance 
only came to light when the World War was over. In the pro- 
portion of arms the chief features were the increase in artillery, 
which rose to about ten guns per 1,000 lifles, and the decline of 
cavalry, which found little scope in the European theatres, though 
the campaigns in Palestine and Mesopotamia showed that the 
day of the mounted man was by no means over Infantry re- 
mained in name the principal arm, but it was a lame and over- 
burdened infantry, only able to hobble forward on the crutches 
of artillery and tanks, and propped up by machine guns m de- 
fence. The platoon, reduced in size to some 30 men, became the 
tactical unit in battle. The British made their machine gunners 
into a separate corps, as they did also their tank personnel. In 
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other armies the machine guns remained an integral part of the 
infantry or cavalry arm In the artillery the French four-gun 
battery was almost universally adopted, although the British re- 
turned to the six-gun battery before the end of the war owing to 
the shortage of battery commanders. The proportion of the rear- 
ward services to the fighting troops grew abnormally with the 
static nature of the war. An enormous organization sprang up at 
the bases and behind the lines to supply the multifarious require- 
ments in warlike stores and to minister to the comfort ot the 
troops New and strange units were formed for such tasks as sal- 
vage of derelict material, cleaning and disinfecting the clothing 
of soldiers from the trenches, camouflage, meteorological fore- 
casts and the like Out of the United States army of a little over 
2,000,000 at the time of the Armistice, over &50.000 were em- 
ployed on the communications, that is, for every two men in the 
front line there was one on the communications 

The composition and functions of the division, the army corps 
and the aimy underwent no greater changes than Allowed natural- 
ly from the stagnancy of the operations. Corps usually consisted 
of three, sometimes of four, divisions, and the tendency was to 
group the bulk of the artillery under corps control, giving the 
divi.sional artillery only a limited independence On the whole it 
may be said that the organiA'ition comeived in peace stood the 
test of war well The British, who had had no higher organization 
in peace than the divisicjn, adopted a corps orgam/alion immedi- 
ately on taking the tield in 1914. 

ARMIES SINCE THE WAR 

49 General Tendencies. — Since the end of the World War 
the strength and ((imposition of armies have been the result 
more of the immediate necessities — of which financial considera- 
tions have been most instant — than of constructive vision for the 
luture bo that the armies of to-day diller from those of 1914 in 
detail rather than in pnnciple There has been a great increase 
of fire-power, but the power of olfensive movement has corre- 
spondingly declined 'I'hc unarmoured foot-soldier, moving at the 
fool -soldiers pace, still lemains the corner-stone on which the or- 
ganization IS built, and the aim ol post-war development has been 
rather to contrive means ot getting him forward in despite of 
modern lire-power Ih.iri to discover any substitute to lake his 
place as the assaulting aim on the battlefield Tanks have been 
developed as a support to the infantiy rather than as a separate 
arm with a role of their own One expedient, which has been the 
subject of much study, has been to devise some form of artillery 
able to follow in close support of the leading infantry and to deal 
at short range with hostile resistance But so far no satisfactory 
w'eapon or me.ins of transjiort has been found Another tendency 
is to icduie the number of men exposed m the firing line, since 
with automatic weapors tire cflect can be obtained with fewer 
men, thus ottering a smaller target But the fund.'imental prob- 
lem of restoring to iiilantry the power of manoeuvre and mobility 
w'hich was lost during the war has not been hopefully solved by 
any existing organization The proportion of cavalry has been re- 
duced in all .irmies, since nc loplanes and armoured cars have taken 
aver a large part of the leconnaissance work formerly done by 
mounted men and modern fire-power is held to deny them any 
ellective idle on the battlefield 

No other nation except Italy has yet followed Great Britain's 
lead in making the air arm into a separate service, and the ar- 
rangement has been hotly challenged m tireat Britain itself From 
the point of view of the older services, the navy and the army, 
it is of course a complicatiun and a hindrance that their essential 
requirements in air co-operation should be controlled by another 
service. Tlie justification for the separate existence of the air 
force lies in the conviction held by the maj'ority of those best 
qualified to j'udge that independent action by the air arm may 
be decisive in a future conflict. 

The weapon of gas occupies an equivocal position in the military 
world at present. It was officially denounced at the Washington 
Conference (9 v > in 1922, and the five Powers there represented 
agreed to its prohibition. Yet praclicaMy all armies (including 


those of the five Powers) train on the assumption that it will be 
used in war, and maintain experimental establishments to test 
new methods of gas warfare and the guards against them. 

50. Military Forces in 1928 .— The armies of the defeated 
nations — Germany, Austria and Bulgaria — ^havc been strictly lim- 
ited by the terms of the peace treaties. The numbers to be main- 
tained in peace are fixed at a low figure (Germany, for instance, 
IS allowed to maintain only 100,000), recruiting must be on a 
voluntary basis ; the term of service must be for not less than 1 2 
years — to prevent a large reserv’c being built up as was done by 
Prussia under Napoleon's restrictions, aircraft, tanks and heavy 

! artillery are forbidden Defeat is a more fertile mother of reforms 
than victory, but for the present at least the limitations thus im- 
posed arc too severe to enable the defeated nations to contribute 
much to military progress 

Great Britain and the United States have returned, like swords 
dropping back into their scabbards, to their former systems — a 
small professional army in lirst line and a half-trained citizen force 
in second line, both recruited on the voluntary principle The 
French army has become the most powerful in existence, and the 
model for the armies of the new States — Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia The most noticeable post-war development m 
these conscript armies has been the shoitening of the term of 
service. Whereas in icjij the normal period of active service m 
the standing army was three years, it is now but a >car and a half, 
and France is even reducing her teim to one year This involves a 
corresponding reduction of the effectives maintained in peace 
The shortening of the term of colour service will naturally prej- 
udice the efficiency of the fir^t-line forces and will thus lessen 
the prospects of a war of movement and manoeuvre, of which m 
modem conditions only highly trained troops are capable Thus 
the influence of even a small, but ically efficient, professional 
force will be greatly enhanced in a conflict between these short- 
service armies. 

It is of interest to note that the organization by “twos” (spfi 
para 45 above) has been practically in every case abandoned m 
favour of an organization by “threes ” Thus the French division 
now consists of three regiments, each of three battalions, each 
of three companies (the brigade link having disappeared) The 
normal army corps is now of three riiMsions The artillery ol a 
French division numbers (>o guns, and a squadron ol aeroplanes, 
a company ol balloons and a squadron of cavalry arc included in 
il The Fienrh h.ive reorganized their cavalry into bg/// (/ivMOfn, 
which comprise three brigades of cavalry (of two regiments each ), 
three squadrons of armoured cars (12 cars each), six batteries ol 
artillery and some cyclists, the whole formation amounting to 
some 10,000 men 

The army of I he Russian Soviets, while organized generally 
upon conventional lines, has some peculiar features of its own It 
consists of regular forces and territorial forces, corresponding to 
the same categories iii the British army, but recruited by conscrip- 
tion. A feature of the law of military service is the “pre-conscrip- 
lion training” from the age of 16 to 20 The special body of 
troops under the Political Department (Ogp/t), intended for the 
quelling of internal revolt and police work, has no cuuntcqiart in 
other armies (except in the Fascist militia of Italy). The Russians 
make no secret of the importance they attach to chemical war- 
fare nor of the value they set on propaganda as a substitute for 
armed force. 

Speaking generally, the greatest advance made by nations in 
warlike preparation .since the close of the World War has been 
not in the organization of the army so much as in the arrange- 
ments for the mobilization of the nation itself. Industrial mobili- 
zation has become a leading feature of all plans lo meet the 
emergency of a fresh war 

51. The Future of Armies. — ^The possibility of reducing 
armies and armaments to the lowest possible limitations is the 
most discussed international problem of the day. The subject is 
dealt with elsewhere (see Leac.ue or Natio.vs and Disarma- 
ment), and only a brief reference to some of the inherent diffi- 
culties will here be given War now involves the whole resources 
of a state, some of which are obviously not limitable, such as 
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population, industrial and financial strength, raw material, and so 
forth. This leads to the first great cleavage of opinion, between 
those who hold that limitation tan only be applied to factors 
which actually can be limited (such as numbeis maintained in 
the standing army in peace, reserves of trained men and of war 
material immeiliately available, and so forth) and those who 
insist that the ultimate war strength of a nation must be taken 
into account in calculating the armaments which it is entitled to 
maintain in peace. These latter argue that the greater the ulti- 
mate resources the less the need tor armaments in peace, and 
Vice versa — a questionable line of argument, since a nation might 
be utterly ruined by a sudden blow before it had time to decelop 
its resources. Other ditliculties lie in finding an agreed standard 
of comparison between, .say, a long-service volunteer force and a 
short-service coiisciipt force, or between a battalion of tanks ami 
a regiment ot cavalry; in reducing to a common denominatoi the 
amounts actually spent by the various nations on their armed 
forces; and in arranging for any system of supervision ami in- 
vestigation into each country's preparations lor war On the whole 
no general limitation of armies by international agreement is in 
sight at present 

This brief sur\e> of the evolution of modern armies may fitly 
be closed by some mention ol a development that holds out hope 
of ending stagnation in the battlefield and of rest oi mg to military 
forces, freed fiom the dull obsession lor mere numbers, lull iilay 
for manoeuvre in an open field The adaptation ol the petiol 
engine to war uses at lirst served no belter puipose than to ( um- 
ber the battlefield with more men and heavier material Armies 
were closer bound to their communications than ever, and the 
areas in rear ol the lighting line were crowded with masses of 
mechanical transport, contmed to the roads and very vulnerable 
to air attack A reali/.ation of the possibilities of mechanu.d 
movement across country has opened up Ire-'h horuons to the 
eyes of some Urielly put, cross-country mechanical movement 
reintroduces into warfare tw'o factors which have long been ab- 
sent — protection by armour, which the bullet h.icl rendered use- 
less several centuries before, .incl shock action by mounted men 
as the principal means of deci.sion on (he battlelield, for assaults 
by armoured lighting vehicles are, tactically, merely a revival of 
the chaiges ol heavy cavalry, which were once the culniinalion of 
a pitched battle Further, cross-country movement coolers, to a 
great degree, independence of a fixed line of tommunications. so 
that the way of a mechani/.ed force may be as “the way of a shii) 
in the mid.st of the sea” Theie are of course very many dilh- 
culties to be overcome before complete mechanized forces, in 
armoured v’ehicles, become realities of war but the problem is 
being closely studied and experiments are being made in several 
armies From them may be born a David to slay Goliath 

(A r W) 
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houicy as Traite sur I' Arhllerie, 1840-43), and Sihamhorsts Biiefe 
(ed K. Linncbach, Munich and Leipzig, 1914) , Charles, Arihduke ot 
Austria, Grundsatze d>r Krugskunsl (1814), and MiUlariuhe IV erke 
(Vienna, 1862, reprinted 1893) , A. II de Jomiiii, Jruite dir grandes 
Operations Mihtaires, 3 vols (1S06, Eng tians by S B Ilolabird, 
New York, 1865), and Prens de la Guerre (iS;7-s6, Eng trails l)v 
W. P. Ciaighill, Philadelphia, 186S) , C. von Claiisewitz, \ om htiegc 
(i8;2~3t, Eng. tians lev. by J. J. Gi.iham, .is On Mar, 3 vols, ed 
h N. Maude, 1908) , VV von Willisen, Thiorie dis Giosstn Kitigis, 4 
vols (1840-68) ; E. Bonnal, Carnot d’apies les Anhtves Rationales 
(1888) ; L II Cainot, Mhnotns sur Lazare Carnot, 17 s^-iSj4, 2 vols. 
(1907); C Mathiot, I le. Opinions et Pinsi'es (1916) , L N M Carnot, 
De la Dhense des places fortes (1S12) , II C B von Moltke, PianLO- 
Gcrman liar (London, 1891), Sihriften, 5 vols (1895 1900), and 
Military Corn spondeme, bust .Section (Dvlord, 1925). B E Palal, 
La Stratigic de Moltke (1907) , V B Deiiccagaiv, La Guerre Modeine, 
3 pt. (1885, Eng trans by C. VV. Fostei as Modern H'ur, 2 pi , Wash- 
ington, 18.SS) , L. A h von halkcnhau.sen, Dcr grossc Kiieg der Jetzt- 
zeit (1909), II L I) V^irck von Wartnibuig, Napoleon als hldherr, 
2 v'ols. (1885-86, Eng trans .is Napoleon as General in The Wolseley 
Senes, ed. W. II James, 1902) , E Hamley, Opiiations of War (1866, 
new ed 192 0 , J h Canonge, Jlisloire el art mililaite (Btussels, 1904- 
07), C. j J Aidant du Picq, Eludes di Combat (1905, Eng trans. 
by J N. Greeley' and R C. Cotton as Battle btudu s, New Yoik, Jij2i) , 
J L. A Colin, L’JuiiU ation Militairc dc Napoli on (1900), and Irans- 
foimations de la (tiiene (i<)ii , Eng trans by L 11 . R. Pope-Hennes- 
sey, 1912) ; L Maillaid, Elements de la Guerre (1.S91) , C. W II von 
Illume, Slrategie (1882), and Die Grundlagen uitserer M ilirkraft 
(1899) , W von .Scheiit, Von der Jsrii gfuht ung (1883) , A von Bogus- 
lawski, Betraihlung uber Heerwesin und Kriegsfuhrung (1897) , Kralt 
Ilolunlohe-lngelliiigen, btiati gisrhe Brit fc (1887, Eng. trans in Ihe 
VV'olseley Sines, <d W H James, 2 v'ols , 1S97-98) , Von Schlithting, 
Taktisihe und Stiat> , isi he Giundsatze der Gegcnwarl,^ 3 vols (1897- 
99), J L Lowal, Stralegie dc Mniche (1894). Stralcgie de Combat 
(1895), and Plan dc Combat (1901), A A. Grouard, Masimis de 
Giorre de NapoUon (1807, new ed 1.S98), and I.e\ Batatlbs dr 
Sapolion (1900), C von der Golt/, Das Volk in Waffin (1883, Eng. 
trans by 1 ’. A. Ashwoith as The Nation in Arms, now cd 1907), 
Kriegsfuhrung (1895, Eng trans by G h Leverson as The Conduct 
of Mur. 1899), \ on Jena bis Pr Iwlan (it)07, Eng trans by F. 
Vtkmson as From yr;M /a /V Ey/rtw in The Wolseley Senes, cd W H 
J.inu's, 1913). and Rossbaih und Jena (1883), A Leer, Strategy (in 
Russian, St Petersburg, 1869, Gci man trans by E Op.uic as 
Stiategie, 1871) , G A II llonnal, L'E.spril de la guerre moderne (1905, 
,rd cd 1905) , F. Forh, Des Print ipes de la guerre (1904, Eng trans. 
by Hilaire Belloc, 1918), and Conduite de la Giitrrc (1904, pd ed. 
1915). .SVc also woiks of Xenophon, Polybius, Aelian, .\rri.in, 
Vcgelius, Caesar, Plutarch; Le Piestie dc Vauban, Anton dc P.is, 
Maiquis dc Fiuquieies, J C de holaid; C T. Guischardt, P G July 
de M.aizeioy, Prime de Ligne; Napoleon. 

n For the im-sent slate and luohlems of armies C. von der Goltz, 
'I he Aution in Arms (Eng trans by P A Ashworth, new ed 1907) ; 
H Foster, Oiganizalion (1911), VV Bakk, Development of Jintus, 
M’orld M'ar (Eng tians by H Bell. 1922) 

The iollovving h.ive a more general appeal and a more original out- 
look J F C PTillcr, Ihe Reformation of War (1925), J B S 
H.ald.irc. Calliuitus. a defenre of Clnmiiiil IVaifare (1925), B H 
Liddell Halt, Pans - or the future of War (1925), and The Remaking 
of Modern Armus (1927) : League of Nations Armaments Year Book 
(Geneva, 1924. etc ) 

The printip.d gcneial military peiiodirals are English, Royal United 
Service Institution, Journal (1857, etc) and The Arm\ Quarterlv 
(1920, etc), Ameikan, Infantry Journal; Belgian, Bulletin Beige des 
Snrnees Militaires French, Revue Militaire Francaise, German, 
Militar M'ochenblatt ; Austrian, Streffleurs, with which was amal- 
gamated the Organ des Militar Wissensihaft Veretns 

See also biogr.aphieal headings .nnd articles dealing with the separate 
arms, etc See further (he section Defence under different countnes for 
an account of their armies (X ) 

MORALE IN WAR 

Modern conditions of war are gradually extending the domain 
of morale and increasing its influence For, among belligerent 
nations, war affects a greater number of people .ind docs so with 
methods of increasing violence. 
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I. THE SOLDIER IN THE RANKS 

In battle, an enemy’s long-range guns make their effects felt 
as far back as 5, 10 or ism , and, as they arc capable of rapid 
firing, their effecls become formidable to troops even at those 
distances. Difficulty in seeing their objective does not limit Iheir 
powers, for they are aided by aeroplanes which inform them con- 
cerning the situation of their objective and the results of their 
fire. At lesser distances they arc supported by light artillery in 
large numbers, mobile, and capable of making the most advanta- 
geous use of chance features of the ground over the whole of the 
area at their command; and further support comes from machine- 
guns, which, of light weight and slender dimensions, can pene- 
trate everywhere to equip in a short time the whole of the terrain. 

Range of Fire. — It follows, then, that the soldier who ap- 
proaches the battlefield and advances to carry the enemy posi- 
tion, finds that, at great range and over an extremely wide extent 
— that is to say during a long space of time — he is exposed to a 
heavy fire, the effects of which are multiplied in severity the 
farther he advances to the position Freijuently, before being able 
to advance, he is forced to wait until, thanks to supplies of 
materiel, cannon, trench mortars and machine-guns, his army has 
gained a mastery of the fire, and the destructive capacity of the 
adversary has been thus reduced 

In this time of waiting hours succeed hours, nights follow days, 
and weeks go by, always under the rain of steel from the enemy 
It is under incessant bombardment that the march to victory has 
to be resumed and continued. Rarely is the battle decided in one 
day And the nervous tension the crisis imposed on the com- 
batant, lasts the same time. During all this wearing period he 
must fulfil, automatically and often left to his own resources, his 
function as soldier, marksman, machine-gunner, pioneer, link in 
the chain of intelligence, carrier of supplies, and so on. That is 
to .say this function must be part of his own nature, and to 
fulfil it he must have received a serious training. 

Interception of Supplies. — Furthermore, bombardment 
spreads its havoc no less widely on the rear of the battle-front, 
cuts communications, pievents the arrival of supplies Not only 
has the combatant to show a bold face to the danger which 
threatens him, but he often finds himself reduced to a most pre- 
carious existence, along with the rigours of nights in the open he 
has to put up with shortage of supplies. And thus physical ex- 
haustion comes to be added to nervous shock, and the severity 
of the ordeal is heightened. 

Tenacity and Endurance. — In the wars of the past, move- 
ment and enthusiasm, the qualities of dash and courage and 
personal pride, could suffice the soldier in a moment of intoxi- 
cation to meet, with brilliance, the crisis of collision with the 
enemy But to-day, if he is to traver.se the long road of the hell 
which is the modern battle and reach a decision, he must possess 
an unbreakable tenacity and an energy ready for any sacrifice, 
and both must be unwavering for long days on end. To what 
greatness of soul must we not appeal, then, to see the emergence 
of virtues so solid, so tenacious, so generous? We must leave the 
answer to the soldiers of the Marne and Yser, Ypres and Verdun 

Further, who can forget the moving spectacle of the British 
leave-trains returning to the front during the World War? The 
men were accompanied to the station by a silent throng com- 
posed for the most part of women and children. A few handker- 
chiefs furtively sought the eyes of those who were left behind, 
especially when the train began to move off On board the vessel 
at Dover, the returning men donned their life-saving waistcoats, 
and stood closely crowded together on deck, imprisoned in their 
own thoughts If, from a group here and there, came a song or 
a noisy demonstration, it was from young soldiers going out to 
the front for the first time The others remained impassive, silent, 
gloomy and their eyes gave token of the cold energy, and the 
spirit of savage resolve on which they had fallen back. It was to 
the cry of “Lusitania’” that they would soon be marching to 
attack. Experience had taught them that mere knowledge of 
their duties and a fine, fleeting ardour would not suffice to bear 
the long and bitter ordeal of the modern battle. They required 


a spirit which must be imbued with the highest feelings, and, 
quickened with them, a spirit proved in the crucible of discipline. 

The soldier of our national armies has drawn the .spirit of 
sacrifice, the .sentiment of discipline and duty, from love of his 
country, from attachment to the family as to the race, and from 
the indispensable military training, which left its .strongest im- 
pre.ssion. Of this he gives proof in action by strict obedience to 
orders But let there be no mistake; he conserves and maintains 
these virtues in lasting fashion only in proportion as the com- 
manders have won his confidence by the care with which they 
surround his daily life; only in proportion as they know how to 
conserve that life by their vigilant economy of his blood. 

As a whole, the war of the present day demands of the soldier 
a moral greatness and a professional training, both developed in 
very high degree. The conservation of those forces, a conservation 
which alone can assure victory, is incumbent on the commanding 
officer And in this way the role and responsibility of the officer 
e.xpand in an exceptional degree, and grow sharply defined, 
especially in battle 

II. THE OFFICER 

In the course of any action of necessarily long duration, the 
officer can conserve the value of his unit, section, company or bat- 
talion, only by protecting it from the di.sasters which are contin- 
ually menacing it, and by leading it step by step to the goal, to 
the final objective which has been assigned to it by the higher 
command, and the gaining of which constitutes for it the victory, 
lie cannot confine himself to being a daring soldier, superior to 
his subordinates by his courage and personal example He must 
show himself to be constant ly dominated and impelled by a double 
preoccupation to avoid the destruction of his unit and to bring 
it nearer its objective. 

He is preoccupied to avoid its destruction, because he is 
in the presence of an armament capable, by suddenly inflicted 
lo.s.ses, of destroying the unit, or at least of slutteiing its morale 
for a long time, if adequate precautions have not been taken in 
time. Hence springs the necessity that he should be familiar with 
the di-spositions appropriate to this continual menace, and that he 
should be able to order and put readily into practice these dispo.si- 
tions, which by his selection of rende/.vous, his tactical forma- 
tions, by hastily constructed earthworks or by any other proce- 
dure, keej) the troops halted under cover from the observation, 
projectiles or poison-gas of the enemy. 

How many long hours will not troops have to pa.ss in waiting, 
in preparation, before seeing the moment for action arrive? How 
often has not the officer to provide for these secure dispositions? 
Yet in this situation the slightest negligence is unpardonable. At 
that moment will appear all the vigilance and all (he power of de- 
cision which the officer must bring to the field of at tion, in addition 
to the acejuired knowledge and the experieme, necessarily incom- 
plete though this be, of manoeuvres. What is required of him, 
even at the.se moments, is the all-embracing eye, the sense of fitting 
opportunity and the gift of decision. 

Precision in Attack. — Then, the moment of action having ar- 
rived, the operations of the unit must be carried out without hesi- 
tation or disturbance, in the presence of an adversary who, flinging 
all his resources again into action, may be able to regain some of 
his preponderance, to restore to his armament its formidable 
strength. That is to say, the operations must have been directed 
in all their details by a commanding officer who has previously 
a.ssured himself of the participation of neighbouring troops, and 
has gauged as exactly as possible the position of the enemy which 
he is approaching. To sum up, together with the feeling of readi- 
ness for action called up by the receipt of orders, lout before the 
moment for action has come, it is by foresight and precision that 
an officer should be inspired and guided in his procedure. Without 
these he steps into imprudence, and he draws his troops along with 
him. They run the risk of not returning. He, and he alone, is to 
blame. 

Value of Experience. — Without going into the increased need 
for technical knowledge resulting from the employment of ma- 
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teriel, at once more various and more potent and also more deli- 
cate, the art of bringing troops on to the battlefield has assumed 
in our day a capital importance. Every officer ought to concern 
himself with this, and shape himself for it in time of peace as 
fully as he devotes himself to the instruction of his men, so that 
he may be able, when the great day comes, to present himself 
armed with a certain peace-time experience, and armed above all 
with faculties well maintained, developed, and turned ever on the 
alert in the direction of the march toward the objective. He 
must be ready on that day to resolve the difficulties of this march, 
difficulties which only the actual conditions will reveal to him, 
for peace gives no complete idea of the effects of modem weapons 
on a body of troops War will bring him face to face with new 
problems, and will demand that he possess, over and above his 
professional knowledge, the habit of rellection and prompt deci- 
sion on fresh circumstances It is a habit which he will need to 
have acquired during peace-time. It is needless to remark that 
these faculties of foresight, of adaptation to new problems, ought 
to be developed the more fully in an officer the higher his rank and 
the greater the instruments of control which are in his hands 
For in this case his orders cover vast spaces, are laden with more 
far-reaching conseijuences, and are more difficult to modify in 
their execution The moral forces and the capacities which the 
commander must bring to war, if he is to act in such a way that 
negligence or imprudence, both always disastrous, may be avoided, 
have increased in notable proportions — even for the lower ranks 

III. THE NATION 

But war, to pursue the theme lurther, does not confine its ma- 
terial and moral etfocts to the baitletields and the invaded regions 
It extends them toward the rear, to populations which were form- 
erly kept aloof from it by the barrier of distance It spreads them 
overseas in every direction, even to non-belligeretil s, and produces 
the most corniilete upheaval 

The Non-Combatants. — In the rear, not to speak of refugee 
populations tleeing befoie the rawiges of invasion and terror sys- 
tematically loosed in defiance of the l,xws of humanitv, it is the 
women, the children and the aged who live in the emotions of the 
struggle, as a result of the facility and speeVl of communications; 
who unclergo on occasion the si less of hostile bombardment from 
the air, who in any c.ise suficr privations of every kind This 
means that the fudd is open, in the heart of the countiy itself, to 
the must opposed sentiments and passions, as also to nervous 
shock and physical exhaustion But, despite these difficulties, 
the interior of the country must hold firm to the end, and, what 
is more, must maintain in foodstuffs, arms, and munitions, and 
support in energy of spiiit, those who fight at the front. In its 
united aspects, the country becomes and must remain, by its 
sentiments and its productive activity, the source of the warring 
capacity of the armies 

Thus, in the old Europe, each country is perforce the near 
neighbour of powerful States, sees its warlike resistance measured 
by the degree of union between the interests and sentiments which 
it compri.scs, by its jealous watch over its independence, by its 
progress toward that moral unity which is the essence of a nation, 
and consequently by the depth of its national sentiment. Only in 
these moral factors is to be found the energy which will resist 
concussions of every kind, and will pursue, through ever-increasing 
sacrifices and through all the vicissitudes of the struggle, the 
success of the enterprise which will liberate it, once and for all, 
from all its anguish. And if, among the States of the New World, 
where menace is less direct, the immediate danger does not de- 
mand the organization of territorial defence, a blow struck against 
the principles whereby they live will awaken the apprehensions of 
the peoples and, in community of sentiments, will arm them for 
the safe-guarding of their free civilization. In short, a sturdy 
sentiment which binds the entire people as one, imposing itself 
upon them by the justice of their cause and the necessity for de- 
fending it, is indispensable to the success of a modern war, for 
that alone is capable of obliging them to the privations and sacri- 
fices which war entails. 
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IV. THE GOVERNMENT 

To maintain and guide thih sentiment during the days of the 
struggle, to exploit it and to extract victor> from out of it, such 
is the task of the Government In these days the Government 
must not be simply the representative of the interests of the coun- 
try, but rather the expression of the passions which are animating 
it, and to that end the organizer of defence, the creator of the ma- 
terial resources, the arms, munitions. foodstulK essential to the 
struggle, and the motive and inspiring power ot the forces assem- 
bled on the field of operations. It must show itself a “war Gov- 
ernment,” with an active and effective policy, taking a wide view 
of the ends which it is possible to attain, bearing in mind the 
means at its disposal. And it must be animated by the will always 
to augment those means to hasten those ends, while still maintain- 
ing, in the interior of the country, the spirit which does not disarm 
It IS obvious, then, that war calls for peculiar qualities in the 
statesmen w'ho preside over it. Without these, it must inevitably 
end in impotence, or even defeat 

V. CONCLUSION 

To sum up, whether we arc dealing with the soldier, the high 
command, the nation or the Government, m each of these divisions 
war demands an ever-increasing share of the moral forces whose 
close union and wise combination are alone capable of producing 
victory It is to the insufficiency of certain of these forces, or to 
the lack of cohesion between them, that we must look to grasp and 
explain the collapse, in the course of the last war, of certain Great 
Powers, and likewise of armies of formidable repute, which in 
so far as they themselves were concerned certainly did not fall 
short of that repute (F F ) 

BiBLiooRACiiy. — The most important works to be consulted are 
those ot Marshal Foch himself Des Pnnetpes de la guerre (igoO. 
with English tians by Hilaire Belloc (1918), De la conduite dr la 
guerre (^rd ed , 1915); Pritcptei el Jugementi du Marhhal Foch, 
extratts de \C4 oeuvres, precedes d’une itude sur la vie mihiatre du 
marichal par A dasset (Nancy, 1Q19), with English trans by Hilaire 
Belloc (1019). iVe also J. R (ancien elcvc de I’ecole supeneure de 
guerre). Foth, Essai de psychologic tnilitaire (1921), Emile Mayer, 
Jm psychologic du commandement Avec Ptusieiirs lettres midtles du 
Marechal Foih (1924) ; Ardant du Pirq, Etudes sur le lombal, Engl, 
trans. by J F C Fuller, The Reformation of IVar (192^) and The 
Foundations of a Science of War, C v'on der Goltz, The Nation in 
Arms (Eng trans by P A Ashworth, new cd 1907) 


I Chief Characteristics of the Armies of the Selected Countries 




System of 
recruiting 
voluntary 01 
compulsory 
service 

Duration of military 
SCI vice 


Nature of 
the army 

Serv ICC with 
the colours 

Total 
duration 
of liabil- 
ity to 
service in 
years 

( iermany 

Permanent army 

Voluntary 

1 2 years 

12 

!• ranee 

„ ,, 

C'ompulsory 

18 months 

28 

Italy 

„ ,, 

18 months 

19 

\ustria 

„ ,, 

Voluntary 

years 

T2 

Hungary 

U.S S K. 

” 


12 years 

12 

(Russia) 

C'.reat 

Permanent army 
and nulitia 

Compulsory 

2 -^-4 years 

2t 

Britain 

Permanent army 

Voluntary 

2-q years 

12 

Spain 

United States 

„ 

Compulsory 

2 years 

18 


Voluntary 

1 i years 

1-3 

Japan 

» M 

Compulsory 

2 years 

23 

Rumania 


,, 

2 years 

29 

Poland 

„ 

,, 

2 years 

20 

Yugoslav la 
Czecho- 

” 


18 months 

29 

slovakia 

„ ,, 


14 months 

30 

(irecce 

,, ,, 

,, 

18 months 

29 

Belgium 



10-12-13 

months 

23 

Portugal 

Permanent army 
and militia 


17 months 

25 


Source: League of Nations Armainenis Year-Book (1928). 
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II Armed Strength of Certain Selected Nations in lyoo 



Peace 
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Nation 
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ment 

reserve 

forces 
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dg I ,(ioo 
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I'ran».e 
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4,42 >,<>00 

5,<x)2,500 

Italy 

2 1 1 ,000 

1,834,000 

2,045,900 

Austrid-Ilungarv 

2f)!;,f)oo 

1, 308,000 

1,703,600 

Russia 

883,100 

4,500,800 

5,473,900 

(iieat Brilam 

2 S 4 .S<->o 

358,000 

612,500 

Spain 

8f),ioo 

1,008,000 

1.09 t,I(X) 

Turkey 

211, ^00 

1,022,700 

1,234,200 

United States 

08 ,. -oo 

1 55,200 

223,400 

Japan 

87 ,<ioo 

314.400 

402, 3 <X) 

III \rinid Stninitli 

on the I‘ A of the Woild ll’a/ ( 1913 ^ 

N.ilion 

P(a( e 
estiiblisli- 
menl 

Militia .ind 
r\ e 

Ion es 

'I'otal w'ar 
strength 

(ifiinany 

.870,000 

4,430,000 

5,300,000 

I'laiiLc 

7 ’0,000" 

3,280,000 

4,000,000 

Italy 

.’^0,000 

<150,000 

1 , 200,0<X) 

Austria-IIung.iiy 

3( 10,000 

i,<> 10,000 

’.CXXJ.OOO 

Russia 

1, ’90,000 

3,300,000 

4,5()0,ooo 

(ircdt Britdin 

-St, soot 

,176,500 

731,000 

Spam 

1 1 3,000 

235,000 

350,000 

'I’url cy 

400,000 

300,000 

700,000 

United States 

() »,ooo 

121,000 

21 3,000 

Japan | 

250,000 

950,000 

1 , ’> 00,000 


*Intlu<lmi' (oloni.il fou os 
tlL\clu(ling Ituhan niilitia 


I\ I lined '^liiiii^lli III ni3J 


Nation 

Pea<.e 

establish- 

ment 

.Mihtia and 

1 esei \ e 
forees 

Total war 
strength 

( jeimaiu 

100,000 


100,000 

I-ranci 

7 1 1 ,oc>o 

1 , 300,000 

5,1 77,000 

Italy 

’50,ocK) 

2,350,000 

2,600,000 

\ustiia 

30,000 


30,000 

Hungary 

3 5 ,000 


35,000 

U SS R (Kussm) 

1 , 300,000 

3,500,000 

4,800,000 

(ireat lliitain 

18 >,000 

>05,000 

387,000 

Spam 

21 7,000 

700,000 

9 17, OCX) 

'iuikey 

I ’o 000 

800,000 

020,000 

United Stales 

J i() 000 

’ ’7,500 

373,500 

Jatiaii 

3CX) 000 

1 ,700,000 

2,000,000 


\ \niiid Slnuiillt of Cnldiii SiUitid Xntioin iii iojS 


Nation 

Peace 

establish 

nieiit 

.Mihtia and 
lescrve 
forces 

Total war 
strength 

( •irmany 

1 00,000 


100,000 

hrani e 

6(16,000 

^,000,000* 

5,6()0,()00 

llalv 

3 16,<;00 

2,995,000 

3,341.900 

Aiisl ria 

30,000 


30,000 

lliingar\ 

3 5 ,000 


3 5, OCX) 

U S S K ( Russm) 

6(j8,ioot 

5,425,000 

6,123,100 

( .rcat Britain 

’ I ’ ,000 

306,000 

518,000 

Spain 

’i8,()Oot' 

1 .85 3,000 

2,071,600 

Unitefl Stales 

1 31, ,000 

2(j6,c;oot’ 

4 3 ’,<>00 

Japan 

2 1 0,000 

2,0 38 ,cxx) 

2, ’ tS,ooo 

Rumania 

’6(>,ooo 

750,000 

1 ,016,000 

I’ol.and 

244,400 1 


244,400 

\ ugoslav i.i 

I42,OCX) 

1,-00,0<X) 

1,342,000 

('zechoslosaki.i 

1 20,CX)ot 

1,500,700 

1,629,700 

( ,reece 

7(),6oo 

ti 5,000 

404,600 

Belgium 

71.000 

5oo,cx)o 

571,000 

Portugal 

3 1.900 

372,000 

4of),goo 
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ARMY-WORM (Ctphis umpuncta or Leticania unipuncta 
of the family Noctnidae) is a small striped green, and nearly 
naked, caterpillar, found chiefly in the United States and Canada 
cast of the Rocky Mountains, but also in New Mexico, Arizona, 
California and in some parts of South America From time to 
lime it becomes enormously destructive to growing cereals and 
sometimes to forage crops The fully developed parent of the 
army-worm is a moth measuring about i V in across the expanded 
wings, brownish-gray m colour, and having a single small white 
spot near the centre of the front pair of wings This moth lays 
Its eggs on the under side of blades of grass, or grass-like gram, 
preferring marshes and low spots There the worms hatch and 
grow rapidly. The greed and capacity of the full grown worm 
for food is most remarkable When an army is at work m a lielil 
the champing of the jaws may be plainly heard as they devour 
every tender giccii blade in sight When the worms have exhausted 
the food m the vicinity of their brooding place, they mass to- 
gether and march (hence the name army-worm ) in search of 
new’ fields. It is usually in this stage that they are first discovered 

If noticed in their younger stages the army-worm may be 
destroyed by burning the infested spot or by spraying heavily 
with a mixture of I’aiis green in the ratio of i lb to 50 gal of 
water Spraying poison m their line of march is also useful but 
a more certain method is to plow around the infested area, 
throwing the earth toward the army so that the woims will have 
ditficulty climbing the opposite and perpendicular side of the 
furrow and will ciawl along the liottom instead Here they may 
be destroyed by crushing, or by digging post holes about every 
20 ft in the furrow bottom, into which they will fall Crude coal 
oil or petroleum can then be poured into the post hole 

See A Gibson, "The Aimv-woim” (Dominion of Canada, Dept of 
Agri , Entomological Braiuh, Bulletin So 0, 191 S), W R Walton, 
"The Tiue Aimy Worm and its Contiol” (U S Dejit of Agii , Farmeis' 
Bulletin No yu, 1916), II 11 Knight, “The Army-worm in New 
York” (C«»rncll Agn Exp , Bulletin No 376, igifij , H T fcrnald, 
"The Arm>-woim” (Mass Hd of Agn , 62nd Ann Kept , 191S) 

ARNAL, Etienne (1794-1872), French comedian, was 
born at Meulan, Seinc-et-Oise, on Feb. i, 1794 After serving in 
the army, and working in a button factory, he took to the stage 
Ills fiist appearance (1815) was m tragedy, and for some time 
he was unsuccessful; it W'as not until 1827 that he showed his 
leal ability in comedy parts, especially m pla>s by Felix August 
Davert (i7()!;-i876) and Augustin Theodore Lauzanne (1805- 
77), whose Cabinets particnlicrs (1832), Le Mali dc la dame de 
(lioeurs (1S37), Pane minuet, L’llommc blase (1843), La Clef 
dans le dos (1848), etc , contained parts written for him lie was 
20 years m vaudeville, and completed at the various Parisian 
theatres a stage career of nearly half a century, retiring in 1863 
He was also a charming poet, the author of Epitre a bouffe 
(1840); Les Gendarmes (1826); Les Aetcurs et les Prehes 
(1831 ) , and Boulades en vers (1861 ). He died in Geneva in 1872 
ARNALDUS DE VILLA NOVA, also called Arnaldns de 
Villanueva, Arnaldns Villanovanus or Arnaiid de Villeneuve (i. 
1235-1313), alchemist, astrologer and physician, appears to have 
been of Spanish origin, and to have studied chemistry, medicine, 
physics, and also Arabian philosophy After ha\nng lived at the 
court of Aragon, he went to Paris, where he gained a considerable 
reputation, but he incurred the enmity of the ecclesiastics and was 
forced to flee, finally finding an asylum in Sicily About 1313 he 
was summoned to Avignon by Pope Clement V , who was ill, 
but he died on the voyage. Many alchemical writings, including 
Thesaurus Thesaurormn or Kosarius Pliilosophorum, Novum 
Lumen, Flos Florum, and Speculum Alchimiae, are ascribed to 
him, but they are of very doubtful authenticity. 

Collected editions of them were published at Lyons in 1504 and 
1532 (with a biography of Symphorianus Campegius), at Basel 
in 1585, at Frankfort in 1603, and at Lyons in 168O He is also 
reputed author of medical works including Breviarum Practicae 

See J B Haureau in the Histoire liltiraire de la France (1881), 
vol \.xvin ; E L<alandc, Arnaud de Villeneuve, sa vie et ses oeuvres 
(i8q6). A list of w’riling is given by J. Ferguson in his Bibliotheca 
Chemica (1906) See also U Chevalier, Riperloire des sources hist., 
etc, Bio-hibliographie (1903). 
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ARNAUD, HENRI (1641-1721), pastor and general of the 
Vaudois or Waldcnsians of Piedmont, was born at Embrun. 
About 1650 his family returned to their native valley of Luserna, 
where Arnaud was educated at La Tour (the chief village), later 
visiting the college at Basel (1662 and 1668) and the academy 
at Geneva (1666) He then returned home, and seems to have 
been pastor in several of the Vaudois valleys before attaining 
that position at La Tour (1685). He was thus the natural leader 
of his co-religionists after Victor Amadeus expelled them (1086) 
from their valleys William of Orange gave him help and money 

Arnaud occupied himself with organizing his 3,000 countrymen 
who had taken refuge in Switzerland, and who twice (1087-8S) 
attempted to regain their homes The English rexolution of 
1688, and the election of William to the throne, encouraged the 
Vaudois to make yet another attempt. Furnished with detailed 
instructions from the veteran Josuc Janavel (prevented by age 
from taking part in the expedition) Arnaud with about 1,000 fol- 
lowers started (Aug. 17 i68g) from near Nyon on the Lake of 
Geneva for the glorieme rcutrcc. On Aug, 27 the valiant baml 
after many hardships and dangers reached the Valley of St. 
Martin, having passed by Sallanches and crossed the Col de Very 
(6,506 ft), the Enclave de la Fenetrc (7,425 ft ), the Col du 
Bonhomme (8,147 ft j, the Col du Mont Iseran (0,085 ft ), the 
Grand Mont Cenis (6,803 ft ), the Petit Mont Cenis (7,100 ft ), 
the Col de Clapier (8,173 )> Ihe Col de Coteplane (7,580 ft ), 
and the Col du Piz (8,550 ft ). They soon took refuge in the 
lofty and secure rocky (itadel of the Balsille, where they were 
besieged (Oct 24 i68() to May 14 1600) by the troops (about 
4,000 in number) of the king of France and the duke of Savoy 
They maintained this natural fortress against many fierce attacks 
and during the whole of a winter. In particular, on May 2, one 
assault was defeated without the loss of a single man of Arnaud’s 
small band But another attack (May 14) was not so successiul, 
so that Arnaud withdrew his force under cover of a thick mist 
and led them over the hills to the valley of Angrogna, above 
La Tour. 

A month later the Vaudois were received into favour by the 
duke of Savoy, who had then abandoned his alliance with France 
for one w'lth Great Britain and Holland. Hence for the next .six 
years the Vaudois helped Savoy against France, though suffering 
much from the reiieated attacks ot the French troops. But by a 
clause in the treaty of peace of 1006, made public in 1008, Victor 
Amadeus again became hostile to the Vaudois, about 3,000 ot 
whom, W’ith Arnaud, found shelter in Protestant countries, mainly 
in Wurttemberg, where Arnaud became the pastor of Durrmenz- 
Schonenberg, N W of Stuttgart (1699). 

Once again (1704-00) the Vaudois aided the duke against 
France. Arnaud, however, took no part in the military operations, 
though he visited England (1707) to obtain pecuniary aid from 
Queen Anne He died at Schonenberg (which was the church 
hamlet of the parish of Durrmenz) in 1721. During his retire- 
ment he compiled from various documents by other hands his 
Ilistoirc de la glorieuse rentree des Vaudois dans Icitrs vallces, 
which was published (probably at Cassel) in 1710, with a dedica- 
tion to Queen Anne. It was translated into English (1827) by 
H Dyke Acland, and has also appeared in German and Dutch 
versions. A part of the original ms. is preserved in the Royal 
Library in Berlin 

See K. H. Klaibcr, Henri Arnaud, ein Lebensbild (Stuttgart, i88o) ; 
A. dc Rorhas d’Aiglun, Les Vallees vaudoises (1881) ; various chapters 
in the Bulletin du hicentenaire de la glorieuse rentree (Turin, i88g). 

(W. A. B. C.) 

ARNAULD, the surname of a family of prominent French 
lawyers, chiefly remembered in connection with the Jansenist 
troubles of the 17th century. At their head was Antoine Arnauld 
(1560-16x9), a leader of the Paris bar; in this capacity he de- 
livered a famous philippic against the Jesuits in 1594, accusing 
them of gross disloyalty to the newly converted Henry IV. 
This speech was afterwards known as the original sin of the 
Arnaulds. 

Of his 20 children several grew up to fight the Jesuits on more- 
important matters. Five gave themselves up wholly to the Church. 
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Henri Arwui.d (1507-1002), the second son, became bishop of 
Angers in 1640 and represented Janscni.sm on the episcopal Bench 
for as long as 43 years The youngest son, Antoinf, (1012- 
1694), was the most famous of Jansenist theologians {ste below). 
The second daughter, Angfuoi’i: (1501-1661), was abbess and 
reformer of Port Royal, here she was presently joined by her 
sister Ax.nes (1593-1671) and two younger sisters, both of whom 
died early. 

Only two of Antoine's children mariied — Robert Arnauld 
d’Andilly (1588-1674), the eldest son, and CmhekineLfmmsfre 
(1500-1051), the eldest daughter But both ot these ended their 
lives under the shadow of the abbey Andilly's five daughters all 
took the veil there; the second, Angfltque de St Jean Arnauld 
d'Andilly (1624-1684) rose to be abbess, was a writer of no 
mean repute, and one of the most remarkable figures of the 
second genemtion of jansenists. One of Andilly’s sons became 
a hermit at Port Royal; the eldest, Antoine (1015-1000), was 
lirst a soldier, afterwards a priest. As the Abbe Arnauld, he 
survues as author of some inteiesting Memoirs of his time The 
second son, Simon Arnauld de Pomponne (lOiO-iOggl, early 
entered public life. After holding v'arious embassies, he rose to 
be foreign secretary to Louis XIV and was created Marquis de 
Pomponne Lastly Madame Lemaistre and two of her sons 
bciame identified with Port Royal On her husband’s death she 
took the veil there Her eldest son, Antoine Lemaisike (1008- 
1658). became the first of the solitaires, or hermits, of Port Royal, 
There he was joined by his younger brother, Isaac Lemaistre ue 
Salt (1613-1684), who took holy orders and became confessor 
to the hermits. 

The Arnaulds’ conntction with Port Royal {qv ) — a convent of 
Cistercian nuns in the neighbouihood of Versailles — dated back to 
1509, when the original Antoine secured the abbess’s chair for 
his daughter Angelique, then a child of eight About 1608 .she 
started to reform her convent in the direction of its original 
Rule, but about 1623 she made the acquaintance of du Veigier 
(9 V ) and t hence tt;rward began to move in a Jansenist diicction. 
Her later history is Ciitirely bound up with the fortunes of that 
revhal Angelique's strength lay chiefly in her character. Her 
sister and collaborator, Agnes, was also a graceful writer; and 
her Letters, edited by Pro.sper Feugere (1858), throw most 
valuable light on the inner aims and aspirations of the Jansenist 
mo\ement The lirst relation to join their projects of reform 
WMS their nephew, Antoine Lemaistre, who threw up brilliant 
prospects at the bar to settle down at the Abbey gates (1638). 
Here he was joined by his brother, de Saci and other hermits, 
who led an austere semi-monastic existence, though without 
taking any formal \ow In 1646 they wore joined by their uncle, 
Arnauld d’Andilly, hitherto a personage of some importance at 
court and in the world; he wms a special favourite of the queen 
regent, Anne of Austria, and had held various oftices of dignity 
in the government Uncle and nephews passed their time partly 
in ascetic exercises — though Andilly never pretended to vie in 
austerity with the younger men — partly in managing the convent 
estates, and partly in translating religious classics, Andilly put 
Josephus, St. Augustine’s Confessions, and many other works 
into singularly delicate French. Lemaistre attacked the lives of 
the saints, in 1654 Sati set to work on a translation of the Bible. 
His labours were interrupted by the outbreak of persecution. In 
1601 he was forced to go into hiding; in 1666 he was arrested, 
thrown into the Bastille, and kept there more than two years. 
Meanw'hile his friends printed his translation of the New Testa- 
ment — really in Holland, nominally at Mons in the Spanish 
Netherlands (1667). Hence it is usually known as the Nouveau 
Testament dc Mons. It found enthusiastic friends and violent 
detractors. Bossuet approved its orthodoxy, but not its over- 
elaborate style; and it was destructively criticized by Richard 
Simon, the founder of Biblical criticism in France. On the other 
hand it undoubtedly did much to popularize the Bible, and was 
bitterly attacked by the Jesuits on that ground. 

By far the most distinguished of the family, however, was 
Antoine — le grand Arnauld, as contemporaries called him — the 
20th and youngest child of the original Antoine Born in 1612, 
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he was orij?inally intended for the bar; but decided instead to 
study theology at the Sorbonne. Here he was brilliantly suc- 
cessful and was on the high-road to preferment, when he came 
under the influence of du Vergier and was drawn in the direction 
of Jansenism His book, Dc la jrdquente Communion (1643), 
did more than anything else to make the aims and ideals of this 
movement intelligible to the general public Its appearance 
raised a violent storm, and Arnauld eventually withdrew into 
hiding, for more than 20 years he dared not make a public 
appearance in I’aris. During all that time his pen was busy with 
innumerable Jansenist pamphlets. In i()5S two vi'ry outspoken 
Lettres a un due ct patr on Jesuit methods in the confessional 
brought on a motion to expel him from the Sorbonne. This 
motion was the immediate cause ot Pascal’s Provincial Letter';. 
Pascal, however, failed to save his friend, in Feb 1050 Arnauld 
was solemnly degraded Twelve years later the tide of fortune 
turned The so-called peace of Clement IX. put an end to perse- 
cution Arnauld emerged from his retirement, was most graciously 
received by Louis XIV, and treated almost as a popular hero. 
He then set to work with Nicole {q v ) on a great work against 
the Calvinists. La Perpetmte de la joi cathobque touchant 
Veucharistie Ten years later, however, another storm of perse- 
cution burst. Arn.iuld was compelled to dy from France and take 
refuge in the Netherlands, finally .settling down at Brussels. 
There the last lO years of his life were spent in incessant con- 
troversy with Jesuits, C<il\inists, and opponents of all kinds; 
there he died on Aug 8, 1604 inexhaustible energy is best 
expressed by his famous rejily to Nicole, who complained of 
feeling tired "Tired'" echoed Arnauld, '‘when you have all 
eternity to rest in?" 

Nor was this energy by any means absorbed by purely theo- 
logical questions He was one of the first to adopt the philosophy 
of Descartes, though with certain orthodox reservations; and 
between 1683 and 1OS5 ho had a long battle with Malebranche 
on the relation ol theology to metaphysics On the whole, public 
opinion leant to Arnauld's side When Malebranche complained 
that his adversary had misunderstood him, Boileau silenced him 
with the question. "My dear sir, whom do you expect to under- 
stand you, if M Arnauld does not?" And popular regard for 
Arnauld's penetration was much increased by his Art de penser, 
commonly known us the Port-Royal Loi^tc, which has kept its 
place as an eli'inentary te.xt-book until quite modern times 

But a purely controversial writer is seldom attractive to 
posterity. It is to be feared that, but for his connection with 
Pascal, Arnauld’s name would be almost forgotten — or, at most, 
live only in the famous epit.iph Boileau consecrated to his 
memory — 

All piccl de cot auti'l dc structuie grossierc 

(lit .sanb pompe, enterme dans unc vilc biire 

Le plus savant morlel ejui jamais ait ient. 

Full dctaiK as to the live.s and writings of the .Arnaulds will be found 
in various books mentioned at the close of the article on Port Royal. 
The most interesting account of Angelique will be found in M^motres 
pour \frvir d I’histotre de Port Royal (Utrecht, 1742). Three volumes 
of her correspondcnic were also published at the same time and place 
I'here are excellent modern lives of her in English by Miss Frances 
Martin {Any,elique Arnauld, 1873) and by A K H {Angelique oj Pori 
Royal, iQOS) Antoine .Xrnauld’s complete works were published in 
1 7715-81 No modern biogmphy of him exist.s, but there is a study 
of his philosophy in Bouillier, Htstoire de la philo'iophie enrthtenne 
(iSbS) , and his mathematical achiev'ements arc discusserl by Dr Bopp 
in the 14th volume ot Abhandlungen zur Geschirhte der mathemati- 
sfhen Wi'i'.eHsrhajti n (Leipzig, igo2 ) The memoirs of Arnauld 
dWndillv and of his son, the abbe Arnauld, arc reprinted both in 
Petitot's and Poujoulat’s collections of memoirs illustrative of the 
17th century. 

ARNAULT, ANTOINE-yiNCENT (1766-1834), 

French dramatist, was born in Paris His first play, Marius d 
Minturnes (1701). immediately established his reputation A 
year later he followed up his first success with a second republi- 
can tragedy, Lncrdce. He was commissioned by Bonaparte in 
I7Q7 to reorganize the Ionian islands, and was nominated to the 
Institute and made secretary general of the university. He was 
faithful to his patron through his misfortunes, and after the 
Hundred Days remained in exile until 1819. His tragedies are 


perhaps less known now than his Fables (1813, 1815 and 1826), 
which are written in very graceful verse. Arnault collaborated in 
a Vie politique et mthfaire de NapoUon (1822), and wrote some 
interesting Souvenirs d’un sexagenaire (1833), which contain 
much out-of-the-way information about the history of the years 
previous to 1804. 

His eldest son, Emii.ii n Lucilnt (1787-1863), wrote several 
tragedies, the leading roles in which were interpreted by Talma. 

See Saintc-Beuve, Causeries du lundi, vol. vii Arnault’h Oeuvres 
complHes were published at The Hague and Pans in i8i8-ig, 

ARNDT, ERNST MORITZ (1760-1860), German poet 
and patriot, was born on Dec 20, 1769, at Schoritz in the island 
of Rugen, which at that time belonged to Sweden He was edu- 
cated at Stralsund, Greifswald, and Jena, and qualified for the 
Lutheran ministry. At the age of 28 he renounced the ministry, 
and for 18 months he led a wandering life, visiting Austria, Hun- 
gary, Italy, France, and Belgium Returning homewards up the 
Rhine, he was moved by the sight of the ruined castles along its 
banks to intense bitterness against France. The impressions of 
this journey he later described in Rcisen durch ctnen Thcil 
Deutschlands, Ungarns, Itnliens, und Frankreichs in den Jahren 
1708 und 17 gq (1802-04). In iSoo he settled in Greifswald as 
Privatdozent in history, and the same year published idber die 
Fretheit der alten Repubhken In 1S03 appeared Gernianien und 
Europa, ‘‘a fragmentary ebullition," as he himself called it, of 
his views on the French aggression This was followed by one of 
the most remarkable of his books, Versuch eincr Geschichte der 
Letbeigensihajt in Pommern und Rugen (1803), a history of serf- 
dom in IVimcrania and Rugen, which was so convincing an indict- 
ment that King Gustavus Adolphus IV in 1806 abolished the evil. 
In 1800 Arndt was appointed to the chair of history at the univer- 
sity. In Ihi.s year he published the first part of his Geist der Zeit, 
in which he Hung down the gauntlet to Napoleon and called on 
his countrymen to ri.se and shake off the French yoke So great 
was chc excitement it produced that Arndt was compelled to take 
refuge in Sweden to esiape the vengeance of Napoleon. In 
pamphlets, poems, and songs he communicated his enthusiasm to 
his countrymen. Schill’s heroic death at Stralsund impelled him 
to return to Germany and, under the disguise of "Almann, teacher 
of languages," he reached Berlin m December iSoo In 1810 he 
returned to Greifswald, but only for a few months He again set 
out on his adventurous travels, lived in close contact with the 
first men of his time, such as Blucher, Gneisenau, and Stein, and 
m 1812 was summoned by the last named to St Petersburg to 
assist m the organization of the final struggle against France. 
Meanwhile, pamphlet after pamphlet, full of bitter hatred of the 
French oppressor, came from his pen, and his stirring patriotic 
songs, such as B'ax ist das dcutsclie Vaterlandi Der Gott, der 
Eiscn wachsen Itess, and IFaj blasen die Trompeten? were on all 
lips. When, after the peace, the university of Bonn was founded 
m 1818, Arndt was appointed to the chair of modern history In 
this year appeared the fourth part of his Geist der Zeit, in which 
he criticized the reactionary policy of the German powers. The 
boldness of his demands for reform offended the Prussian govern- 
ment, and in the summer of i8iq he was arrested and his papers 
contiscated Although speedily liberated, he was in the following- 
year arraigned before a specially constituted tribunal Although 
not found guilty, he was forbidden to exercise the functions of 
his professorship, but was allowed to retain the stipend The next 
20 years he pa.ssed in retirement and literary activity. In 1840 
he was reinstated in his professorship, and in 1841 was chosen 
rector of the university The revolutionary outbreak of 1848 
rekindled in the venerable patriot his old hopes and energies, and 
he took his seat as one of the deputies to the National Assembly 
at Frankfort. He formed one of the deputation that offered the 
imperial crown to Frederick William IV , and indignant at the 
king’s refusal to accept it, he retired with the majority of von 
Gagern’s adherents from public life. He died at Bonn on Jan. 
29, i860. 

Arndt’s untiring labour for his country rightly won for him the 
title of “the most German of all Germans.” His lyric poems are not, 
however, all confined to politics. Many among the Gedlchte (1803-18; 
complete edition, i860) are religious pieces of great beauty. Among 
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his other works are Reise dutch Schweden (1707); Nebrnstunden, 
eine Beschreibung und Gesrktchte der schottlandnchen Imeln und der 
Orkaden (1820); Dte Frage uber dte Niederlande (i8^i), Erinncr- 
ungen aus dem ausseren Lehen, an autobiogr<iph> , and the most 
valuable source of information for Arndt’s life (1840), Rhein- und 
Ahrwanderungen (1846) ; Wanderungen und Wandlungen nut dem 
Reichsfretherm von Stem (1858) and Pro populo Germanico (1854), 
which was ornnnally intended to form the fifth part ut the Gmt dir 
Zeit. Arndt’s Werke have been edited by H. Rosch and H Meisner in 
8 vols. (not complete) (1892-98) BioRraphies have been written by 
E. LanRenberg (1869) and Wilhelm Baur, 5th ed. (1882) See also 
H. Meisner and R. Geerds, E M. Arndt, em Lehembtld m Bnefen 
(1898), and R. Thiele, E. M. Arndt (1804). There are monuments to 
his memory at Schoritz, his birthplace, and at Bonn, vi here he is buried. 

ARNDT, JOHANN (1555-1621), German Lutheran the- 
ologian, Wds born at Ballenstadt, in Anhalt, and studied in several 
universities. He was at Helmstadt in 157b, at Wittenberg m 1577. 
At W’ittenberg the crypto-Calvinist controversy was then at its 
height, and he took the side of Melanchthon and the crypto-Cal- 
vinists. He became pastor of Badeborn in 1583, but in 1590 he 
was deposed for refusing to remove the pictures from his church 
and discontinue the use of exorcism in baptism He found an 
asylum in Qucdlinburg (1500), and afterwards was transferred to 
St Martin’s church at Brunswick (1599). 

Arndt’s fame rests on his writings These were mainly of a 
mystical and devotional kind, and were inspired by St. Bernard, J. 
Tauler, and Thomas a Kempis. His principal work, IVahres Chris- 
tentum (1606-09), which has been translated into most European 
languages, has served as the foundation of many books of devotion, 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant After Wahres Chrts tent urn. 
his best known work is Parodies gar tlein alter christlichen I'ligen- 
den, which was published in ibi2 Arndt has always been held 
in very high repute by the German Pietists 

A collected edition of bis works w’as published in Leipzig and 
Gorlitz m i7?4. A valuable account of Arndt is to be found m 
C. Aschmann’s Eshu mr la vie, etc , dr J. Arndt. See further, Herzog- 
Hauck, Realencyklopadie 

ARNE, THOMAS AUGUSTINE (1710-1778), English 

comi/oser, was born in London, being the son of an upholsterer 
Intended for the legal piofession, he was educated at Eton, and 
afterwards apprenticed to an attorney for three years. His natural 
inclination for music, however, proved irresistible, and his lather, 
after strongly opposing his wishes for a time, eventually pro- 
vided the means for his training On March 7 1733, he produced 
his first work at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, a setting of Ad- 
dison’s Rosamond, the heroines part being performed by his 
sister, Susanna Maria, who afterwards became celebrated as Mrs. 
Cibber. This, proving a success, was immediately followed by a 
burletta, entitled The Opera of Operas, based on Fielding’s Trag- 
edy of Tragedies. The part of Tom Thumb was played by Arne’s 
younger brother, and the opera was produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre. On Dec 19 1733, Arne produced at the same theatre 
the masque Dido and Aeneas, a subject which Purcell had treated 
more than half a century earlier in such a memorable fashion 

Arne’s individuality of style first distinctly asserted itself in 
the music to Dr Dalton’s adaptation of Milton’s Comus, w’hich 
was performed at Drury Lane in 1738, and speedily established his 
reputation. In 1740 he wrote the music for Thomson and Mal- 
let’s Masque of Alfred, which, if otherwise unnoteworthy, will 
always be remembered as containing Rule, Britannia! In 1740 
he also wrote his beautiful settings of the songs Under the green- 
wood tree. Blow, blow, thou winter wind and When daisies pied, 
for a performance of Shakespeare's As you like it. 

Four years before this, in 1736, he had married Cecilia, the 
eldest daughter of Charles Young, organist of All Hallows, Bark- 
ing She was considered the finest English singer of the day and 
was frequently engaged by Handel for his performances. In 1742 
Arne went with his wife to Dublin, where he remained two years 
and produced his oratorio Abel, containing the beautiful melody 
known as the Hymn of Eve, and the operas Britannia, Eliza and 
Comus, and where he also gave a number of successful con- 
certs. On his return to London he was engaged as leader of the 
band at Drury Lane Theatre (1744), and as composer at Vaux-' 
hall (i745)' 
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In 1745 he composed his successful pastoral dialogue, Cohn 
and Phoebe, and in 1746, in connexion with a revival of Shake- 
speare’s Tempest at Drury Lane, one of the most delightful of 
his songs. Where the bee sucks In 1760 he tran.sferred hi.s serv- 
ices to Covont Garden Theatre, where, Nov 28, he ptoduced his 
Thomas and Sally. Here, too, Feb. 2 1 762, he produced his 
Arfaxeixes, an ojiera in the Italian style with recitative instead 
of spoken dialogue, the popularity of which is attested by the fact 
that It continued to be performed at intervals for upwards of 80 
years The libretto, by Arne himself, was a very poor transla- 
tion of Metastasio’s Arta^erse. In 1762 also was produced the 
ballad-opera Love in a Village. His oratorio Judith, of which the 
first performance was Feb. 27 1761, at Drury Lane, was revived 
at the Chapel of the Lock Hospital, Pimlico, Feb. 20 1764. in 
which year was also performed his setting ot Meta.stasio’s Olim- 
piade in the original language at the King’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market At a later performance of Judith at Covent (harden 
Theatre Feb. 26 1773, Arne for the first time introduced female 
voices into oratorio choruses. In 17OQ he wrote the musical parts 
for Garrick's ode for the Shakespeare jubilee at Stratford-on- 
Avon. and m 1770 he gave a mutilated version of Purcell’s King 
Arthur One of his last dramatic works was the music to Mason’s 
Caractacus, published in 1775 Dr Arne died March 5 1778, and 
was buried at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden 

Though not to be reckoned the equal of his great predecessor 
Purcell, Arne has none the less high claims. There is true insjiira- 
tion in such airs as Blow, blow, thou winter wind, and Where the 
bee sucks, while Rule, Britannia! will last, it is hardly too much to 
say, as long as the English language. If as a writer of glees Arne 
does not take such high rank, he deserves notice as a leader in 
the revival of that peculiarly English form of composition It 
may be added that he was author as well as composer of The 
Guardian Outwitted, The Rose, 'The Contest of Beauty and 
Virtue, and Phoebe at Court 

See the article in Grove’s Dictionary and two interesting papers m 
the M usual Ttme^, Nov and Dec. 1901. 

ARNETH, ALFRED, RiTiLK VON (1819-1897), Austrian 
historian, born in Vienna on July 10 1819, was the son of Joseph 
Calasanza von Arneth (1791-1803), an historian and archae- 
ologist, who wrote a history of the Austrian empire (Vienna, 
1827) and several works on numismatics Alfred Arneth studied 
law and became an official of the Austrian .State ai chives, of 
which in 1868 he was appointed keeper In 1879 he was appointed 
president of the Kaiserlichc Akademie der Wisscnschaftcn 
(Academy of Sciences) in Vienna, and in 1896 succeeded von 
Svbel as Chairman of the historical commission at Munich. He 
died July 30 1897 Arneth was an indefatigable worker, and his 
scientific temper and the special f.mlitics which he enjoyed for 
drawing from original sources gave to his numerous historical 
works a special value 

Among his publitalion.s may be mentioned. Lebcn dcs Fcldmarschalls 
Grafen Guido Starhemherg (1803) ; Prinz Eugrn von Savo\en {ibtd , 
1804) ; Ge%ch. Her Maria Theresa {ibid , i 8 (m- 79 ) ; Maria Theresa 11 
Mane Antoinette, thr Brtefwechscl {ibid, i8()6) , Mane Antoinette, 
Joseph If. und Leopold II , thr Brtefwechsel (iHtib); Maria Theresa 
und Joseph II , ihre Korrespondenz samt Bnefen Josephs an seinen 
Bruder Leopold (1867) , Beaumarchais und Sonnenfels (r868) , Joseph 
ll und Kat Hanna von Ru’island, thr Briefioechsel (1809) . Johann 
Christian Barthenstein und seme Zeit (1871) , Joseph II und Leopold 
von Toskana, ihr Brtefurchsel (1872); Brief e der Katserin Maria 
Theresa an ihre Kinder und Freunde (1881) ; Marie Antoinette. Cor- 
respondanee secrete entre Maric-Therhe et le comte de Mercy-Argen- 
teau (1875), in collaboration with Auguste Geftroy; Graf Philipp 
Cobenzl und seme Memoiren (1885) ; Correspondanie secrite du comte 
de Meriy-Argenteau avec Vempereur Joseph II. et Kaunitz (1889-91), 
in culldburation with Jules Flammcrmont, Anton Ritter von Schmer- 
Img. Rpisoden aus semem Lebcn 18^1, 1848-40 (iSeO ; Johann Freiherr 
von Wessenherg, ein oderreichischrr Staatmann des iq. Jahrh. (1898). 
Arneth also published in 1893 two volumes of early reminisiences 
under the title of Aus meinem Leben. 

ARNHEM or ARNHEIM, capital, province of Gelderland, 
Holland, on the right bank ol the Rhine (here crossed by a pon- 
toon bridge), and a junction 35m. by rail east-south-east of 
Utrecht. Pop (1927) 761303 Tramways connect with Zutphen 
and Utrecht, and there is a regular service of steamers to Cologne, 
Amsterdam, Nijmwegen, Tiel, ’s Hertogenbosch and Rotterdam. 
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Arnhem is beautifully situated It was known in the Middle Ages I 
as Arnoldi Villa and may be the Arenacum of the Romans. It is 
first mentioned in 893 In 1233 Otto II, count of Gcldcrland, 
resided here and conferred municipal rights on the town, and 
fortified it. Later it entered the Hanseatic league. Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy captured it in 1473 and Philip, son of Maxi- 
milian I., gave it coining rights in 1505 In 1514 Charles of 
Egmont, duke of Gclderland, took it from the Spaniards; but 
in 1543 it fell to the emperor ('harlcs V . who made it the seat 
of the council of Gelderland It joined the union of Utrecht in 
1579, and came finally under the Stales-! ieneral in 1185 In 1586 
Sir Philip Sidney died in the town The French took it in TtJ72, 
but left it dismantled in 1674 It was refortified by Coehoorn, 
in the 18th century In 1795 it was again stormed by the French 
and in 1813 was taken from them by the Prussians Gardens and 
promenades have now taken the place of the old ramparts. The 
Groote kerk of St Fusebius has a chime of lorly-fi\e bells The 
Roman Catholic church of St. Walburgis is of earlier date, and 
a new Roman Catholic church dates from 1894 The town hall 
was built as a palace in the iqlh century, and converted to its 
present u.sc in 1S30. The provincial government house occupies 
the site of the former palace, ol the dukes ot Gclderland The 
public library contains many old works, and there is also a 
museum of antiquities On account of its proximity to the fertile 
Betuwe district and its situation near the contluence of the Rhine 
and Ybscl, Arnhem is an important market centre It makes wool- 
len goods, and tobacco is cultuafod in the neighbourhood Wool- 
combing and dyeing arc also carried on 

ARNICA, a genus of plants belonging to the family Com- 
positae, and containing 50 species, mostly north-west American, 
of which the most important is Aruica montana, a peiennial herb 
of the mountains and uplands m northern and (entral Europe. 
The root-stock of . 1 . montana is tough, slender, of a dark browm 
colour and an inch or two m length It gives off numerous sim- 
ple roots from its under side, and shows on its ui)p»“r side the 
remains of rosettes of lea\es It yields an essential oil in small 
quantity, and a resinous matter called arnicin (C,jH..OsU a 
yellow cry.stalline substance with an acrid taste The tincture 
prepared from it has a popular reputation in the treatment of 
bruises and sprains 

Typical of the various far northern species is (/I. nngusti- 
folta), with very narrow leaves, is met with in \rctic Asia and 
America. The heads of flowers are 2 to 2*. in. across, orange- 
yellow in colour, and borne on the summit of the stem or 
branches; the outer ray-flowers are an inch in length The 
fruit is brown and hairy, and crowned by a tuft of stiftish hairs 
The plant w'as introduced into Engl.ind in the i8th cent 

In North America arnicas are most numerous in the Rocky 
Mountain region from Colorado northward but thcic are also 
many in the Sierra Nevada and Cascade ranges Conspicuous 
species may be observed in Rocky Mountain, Glacier, Yosemite, 
Mount Rainier and other national park.s of the western United 
States and Canada Four arnicas o((ur in the northeastern United 
States and adjacent Canada, mostly on the higher mountains. 

ARNIM, ELISABETH (BETTINA) VON (1785-1859), 

German authoress, sister of Klemens Brentano, and daughter of 
the Maximiliane Brentano, who had been one of the intimates 
of Goethe’s youth, was born ,it Frankfort-on-Main on April 4, 
1785 From Goethe’s mother Bettina had heard stories of the 
poet’s childhood, and she was an ardent admirer of his works 
and had corresponded with him before she met him in W’cimar 
in 1807 In that year she paid two visits to Weimar, and poured 
out her enthusiasm and devotion at Goethe’s feet. He was de- 
lighted with her gaiety and elfin charm, though her demonstra- 
tions of affection often wearied him, and she bitterly complained 
of his coldness In 1811 she married Ludwig Achim von Armin, 
and in that year again visited Goethe. But a violent scene with 
Christiane, Goethe’s wife, put an end to the long standing af- 
fection between the poet and Bettina, and Goethe forbade her 
the house. In 1831 von Arnim died, and in 1835 Bettina pub- 
lished Goethes Briefwechsel mit eineni Kmde. For years it was 
regarded as purely fictitious, but the publication of G. von 
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I Loeper’s Briefe Goethes an Sophie Laroche und Bettina Brert^ 
tuno, nebst dtchtertschen Betlagen (1879) proved that the Brief- 
wcchsel was based on authentic material But the whole is 
treated in a romantic and fantastic spirit Possibly Bettina her- 
self had so woven the real story into her dreams that she could 
no longer disentangle truth from fantasy. Equally fantastic is 
her correspondence Dte Gmderode (1840), with her unhappy 
friend, the poet, Karoline von Gunderode (1780-1806), who com- 
mitted suicide, and that with her brother Klemens Brentano, 
under the title Klemens Brentanos Fruhlingskranz (1844). She 
died .It Berlin on Jan, 20, 1859, Part of a design by her for a 
colossal statue of Goethe, executed in marble by the sculptor 
Karl Steinhauser (1813-78), i.s in the museum at Weimar. 

Her collerted works {Samtliche Schriften) were published in Berlin 
in 1853, Goethes Bnejwcchsel mit einem Kinde was edited by H, 
Grimm (4th ed , i8qo). See also C Alberti, B von Arntm (Leipzig, 
18.H5) ; Moritz Carrierc, Bettina von Arnim (Breslau, 1887) , Brtrfe 
von und an Joseph Joachim (iQii ; Eng trans. 1914) ,* and the litera- 
ture cited under Ludwig von Ainim. 

ARNIM, FRIEDRICH SIXT VON: Sixi von 

Ar.nim. 

ARNIM, HARRY KARL KURT EDUARD VON, 

Count (1824-81), German diplomatist, was born in Pomerania, 
Oct. 3 1824, and brought up by his uncle Heinrich von Arnim’, 
who was Prussian ambassador at Pans and foreign minister from 
March to June 1848. After holding other posts in the diplomatic 
service Arnim was in 1864 appointed Prussian envoy (and in 1867 
envoy of the North (ierman Confederation) at the papal court. 
In i860 he proposed that the Governments .should appoint repre- 
sentatives to be present at the Vatican council, a suggestion which 
was rejected by Bismarck, and foretold that the promulgation of 
papal infallibility would bring serious political difticultics 

After the recall of the French troops from Rome he attempted 
unsuccessfully to mediate between the pope and the Italian Gov- 
ernment He was appointed in 1871 German commissioner to 
arrange the final treaty with France, and was afterwards appointed 
German envoy at Pans, and in 1872 received his definite appoint- 
ment as ambassador, a post of the greatest dilTirulty and responsi- 
bility 

Differences soon arose between him and Bismarck; he wished 
to Hipport the monarchical party which w'as trying to overthrow 
Thiers, while Bismarck ordered him to stand aloof from ail French 
parties; he did not give that explicit obedience to his instructions 
whi<h Bismirck required In the beginning of 1874 he was re- 
called and appointed to the embassy at Constantinople, but this 
appointment was immediately revoked A X'lcnna newspaper pub- 
lished some correspondence on the Vatican council, including 
confidential despatches of Arnim’s, with the object of showing 
that he had exhibited greater foresight than Bismarck It was 
then found that a considerable number of papers were missing 
from the Pans embassy, and on Oct 4 Arnim was arrested on the 
charge of embezzling State papers Arnim avoided imprisonment 
by leaving the country, and in 1875 publi.shed anonymously at 
Zurich a pamphlet entitled Pro nilnlo, in which he attempted to 
show that the attack on him was caused by Bismarck’s personal 
jealousy. For this he was accused of treason, insult to the em- 
peror, and libelling Bismarck, and in his absence condemned to 
five yeais’ penal servitude From his exile in Austria he published 
two more pamphlets on the ecclesiastical polity of Prussia, Der 
Ntinzius kommt! (Vienna, 1878), and Quid faciamus nos? (ib. 
1870'). He made repeated attempts, which were supported by his 
family, to be allowed to return to Germany in order to take his 
trial afresh on the charge of treason; his request had just been 
granted when he died, May 19 1881. 

In 1876 Bismarck carried an amendment to the criminal code 
making it an offence punishable with imprisonment or a fine up 
to £250 for an official of the foreign office to communicate to 
others official documents, or for an envoy to act contrary to his 
instructions These clauses are commonly spoken of in Germany 
as the “Arnim paragraphs ” 

ARNIM, LUDWIG ACHIM (JOACHIM) VON 

(1781-1831), German poet and novelist, was born in Berlin on 
June 26 1781, and died at Dahme, Prussia, on Jan. 21 1831. 
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From the earlier writings of Goethe and Herder he learned to 
appreciate German legends and folk-songs He published a col- 
lection of these (1800-08), in collaboration with Klemens 
Brentano (q.v.) under the title Des Knaben Wunderhorn. Arnim’s 
best work is to be found in the short stories Furst Ganzgott und 
Sanger Halbgott and Dcr tolle Invalide auf dent Fort Ratonneau 
and the unfinished romance Die Kronenwachter (1817), which 
promised to develop into one of the finest historical romances of 
the 19th century. 

Bibliography — Arnim’s Samtliche Werke were edited by his widow 
and published in Berlin in 18.59-40 with an introduction by Wilhelm 
Grimm, second edition in 22 vols , i8.’;5-s6 Selections have been 
edited by J Dohmke (1892) ; M. Koch, Arnim, Klemens und Bettina 
Brenfano, Gorres (1805). Des Knaben W iinderhorn has been frequently 
republished, the best edition being that of A. Birlmger and W. Crecelius 
(2 vols, 1872-70). Isee R. Steig, Achim von Armm und Klemens 
Brentano (1894). 

ARNIM-BOYTZENBURG, HANS GEORG VON 

(1581-1641), German general and diplomatist, was born in 1581 
at Boytzenburg m Brandenburg. He served in the Swedish army 
under Gustavus Adolphus, took part in the Russian war, and 
afterwards fought against the Turks in the service of the king 
of Poland. In 1626, though a Protestant, he was induced by 
Wallenstein to join the new imperial army He quickly rose to 
the rank of field marshal, and became Wallenstein’s close friend 
and faithful ally. This attachment to Wallenstein, and a spirit 
of religious toleration, were the leading motives of a strange 
career of military and political inconstancy. After the dismissal 
of Wallenstein, Arnim left the imperial service for that of the 
elector of Saxony, and commanded the Saxon army which fought 
by the side of the Swedes at Breitenfeld (1631), and indeed the 
alliance of these two Protestant powers in the cause of their 
common religion was largely his work. During the Lutzen 
campaign, Arnim was operating with success at the head of an 
allied army in Silesia. In the following year he was under the 
hard necessity of opposing Wallenstein in the field, but little 
was done by either. In 1O34 Wallenstein was assassinated, and 
Arnim began at once more active operations. He won an im- 
portant victory at Liegnitz in May 1634, but from this time he 
became more and more estranged from the Swedes. The peace 
of Prague followed. Soon after this event he refused an offer of 
high command in the French army and retired from active life. 
From 1637 to 1638 he was imprisoned in Stockholm, having been 
seized at Boytzenburg by the Swedes on suspicion of being con- 
cerned in various intrigues. He made his escape ultimately, and 
died suddenly at Dresden in 1641, whilst engaged in raising an 
army to free German soil from foreign armies of all kinds (see 
Thirty Years’ War). 

See K. G. Hclbig, “Wallenstein und .Arnim” (1850) and “Der Prager 
Friede,” in Raumer’s Hidottschcs Ta^chenbuch (1858) ; also E. D. M. 
Kirchner, Das Schloss Boytztnhurg, etc. (i860) ; and Archiv Jur die 
sachstsche Geschichte, vol. viii. (1870). 

ARNO, ARN or AQUILA (750^-821), archbishop of 
Salzburg and scholar, entered the church at an early age, became 
abbot of Elnon, or St. Amand, where he made the acquaintance 
of Alcuin In 785 he was made bishop of Salzburg, and in 787 was 
employed by Tassilo III., duke of the Bavarians, as an envoy to 
Charlemagne at Rome. Through Charlemagne’s influence Salz- 
burg was made in 798 the seat of an archbishopric; and Arno 
became metropolitan of Bavaria and received the pallium from 
Pope Leo III. 

The area of his authority was extended to the east by the con- 
quests of Charlemagne over the Avars. He acted as one of the 
missi dominici, and spent some time at the court of Charlemagne, 
where he was known as Aquila, and his name appears as one* of 
the signatories to the emperor’s will. Soon after the death of 
Charlemagne in 814, Arno appears to have withdrawn from 
active life, although he retained his archbishopric until his 
death Jan. 24 821. 

Aided by a deacon named Benedict, Amo drew up about 788 a 
catalogue of lands and proprietary rights belonging to the church in 
Bavaria, under the title of Indicnlus or Congestum Arnoms (ed. F. 
Keinz, Munich, 1869). Other works produced under the protection of 
Arno include a Salzburg consuetudinary (cd. L. Rockinger in Quellen 
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und Erorlerungen zur bayrhrhen und deutschen Geschichte, Band vii. 
(Munich, 1850). W von Gic'^ebrecht suggests that Amo was the 
author of an earlj'^ section of Annales Laurissenscs maiores, a history 
of the Frankish kings from 741 to 820 {Monumenia Gennaniae 
historica Script ores, Band 1 , p 128-1 51 G. H Pertz, flanovcr, 1S26). 
If this supposition be correct, Arno was the first writer whose works 
are extant to apply the name Deutsch {theodisca) to the German 
language. 

ARNO (anc Arnus), river, Italy, rising in Mte. Falterona, 
about 25m. ENE. of Florence, 4,265ft. above sea. It first runs 
south-south-east through the beautiful Casentino; near Arezzo 
It turns west, and at Montevarchi north-north-west; lom below 
it forces a way through limestone rock at lin isa and lom farther 
on it is joined by the Sieve. Thence it runs w'cst to Florence 
and through the gorge of Golfolina to Empoli and Pisa, and falls 
into the sea 7(m west of Pisa, after a course of issm The 
Serchio (anc. Auser), joining the Arno at Pisa in ancient times, 
now flows into the sea independently. Barges can go up the 
Arno to Florence; but it is liable to sudden floods, and so needs 
careful regulation. Great floods occurred in 1537 and 1740, in 
1537 the water rose to 8ft. in the streets of Florence The valley 
between Montevarchi and Rignano contains fossil bones ot deer, 
elephant, rhinoceros, mastodon, hippopotamus, bear, tiger, etc , 
of the middle and upper Pliocene; while S. Giovanni Valdarno, 
4m. below the former, is the centre of lignite mines 

ARNOBIUS (called TheYuunger), Christian priest or bishop 
in Gaul, flouri.shed about 460 He is the author of a mystical and 
allegorical commentary on the Psalms, first published by Erasmus 
in 1522, and by him attributed to the elder Arnobius. It has been 
frequently reprinted, and in the edition of Dc la Baiyre, 1580, 
is accompanied by some notes on the Gospels by the same author. 
The opinions of Arnobius, as appears from the commentary, arc 
semi-Pclagian 

ARNOBIUS (called Afer, and sometimes The Elder), early 
Christian writer, was a teacher oT rhetoric at Sicca Venerea in 
proconsular Africa during the reign of Diocletian. His great 
treati.se, in seven books, Advcrsiis Gentes (or Nationes), on ac- 
count of which he takes rank as a Christian apologist, appears 
to have been occasioned by a desire to answer the complaint 
then brought against the Christians that the prevalent calamities 
and disasters were due to their impiety and had come upon men 
since the establishment of their religion. 

The work of Arnobius appears to have been written when he 
was a recent convert, for he does not possess a very extensive 
knowledge of the Scriptures. He knows nothing of the Old 
Testament, and only the life of Christ in the New, while he 
docs not ejuote directly from the Gospels 

Bibliography — Editions- Migne, Pair. Lat. iv. 349, A. Reiffer- 
scheirh in the C»r/)My Eicles. Lat (1875) Translations: 

A. H Bryce and H. Campbell m Ante-Nicene Fathers, vi. Sec H C G. 
Moule in Dirt. Chr. Bwg 1 ; Herzog-Hautk, Realcncyklopadte ; and G. 
Kruger, Early Chr. Lit. p. 304 (where full bibliogiaphies are given). 

ARNOLD, known as “Arnold of Brescia” (d. 1155), one of 
the most ardent adversaries of the temporal power of the popes. 
He was born probably at Brescia, in Italy, towards the end of 
the nth century. He studied theology in Pans, but there is no 
proof that he was a pupil of Abelard. Returning to Italy he be- 
came a canon regular. His life was rigidly austere, St Bernard 
calling him homo ncque numducatis neqtic btbens. He fought 
against the corruption of the clergy, and especially against the 
temporal ambitions of the high dignitaries of the church. During 
the schism of Anacletus (1131-37) the town of Brescia was 
torn by the struggles between the partisans of Pope Innocent II. 
and the adherents of the anti-pope, and Arnold incited the people 
to rise against theil bishop, and, exiled by Innocent II., went to 
France. St. Bernard accused him of sharing the doctrines of 
Abelard (see Ep 189, 195), and procured his condemnation by 
the council of Sens (1140) at the same time as that of the great 
scholastic. It seems certain that Arnold professed moral theology 
in Paris and several times reprimanded St. Bernaid, whom he 
accused of pride and jealou.sy. St Bernard persuaded King Louis 
VII. to take severe measures against Arnold who took refuge at 
Zurich. There he found support with the lay nobility; but, de- 
nounced anew by St. Bernard, he turned his steps towards 
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Rome (1145)- Two years previously, in 1143, the Roman com- 
mune had rejected the temporal power of the pope. The urban 
nobles had set up a republic, which, under forms ostensibly 
modelled on antiquity, concealed but clumsily a purely oli- 
garchical government. Pope Eugenius III and the cardinals had 
been driven into exile at Viterbo Arnold denounced the Roman 
(lergy, and, in particular the Curia, which he stigmatized as a 
“house of merchandise and den of thieves ” According to Otto 
of Freising {Lib. dc nesHs Fnderici, bk ii chap, xx ) the whole 
of his teaching, outside the preaching of penitence, was summed 
up in these maxims: — “Clerks who have estates, bishops who 
hold fiefs, monks who possess property, cannot be saved.” 
Arnold’s was the only vigorous personality which stood out from 
the mass of rebels, and he was the princip.il victim of the repres- 
sion that ensued. On July 15, 1148, Eugenius 111 anathematized 
Arnold and his adherents; but when soon afterwards the pope 
entered Rome Arnold remained in the town unmolested, under 
the protection of the senate. But Frederick 1 . (Barbarossa) con- 
cluded with the pope a treaty of alliance (Oct. 16, 1152); and 
when the second successor of Eugenius III , the energetic and 
austere Adrian IV. (the Englishman, Nicholas Breakspear), 
placed Rome under an interdict the senate, already rudely shaken, 
submitted and Arnold was forced to fly into Campania (1155). 
He was seized by order of the emperor Frederick, then in Italy, 
and delivered to the prefect of Rome, by whom he was con- 
demned to death. In June 1155 Arnold was hanged, his body 
burnt, and the ashes thrown into the Tiber. It is probable that 
Arnold’s adherents became merged in the communities of the 
Lombard Waldenses, who shared their ideas on the corruption of 
the clergy. Legend, poetry, drama, and politics have from time 
to time been much occupied with the personality of Arnold of 
Brescia lie was before everything an ascetic, who denied to the 
church the right of holding property, and who occupied himself 
only as an accessory with the political and social consequences 
of his religious principles. 

The bibliography of Arnold of Brescia is very vast and of varying 
value. The following works will be found useful' W von Gic.scbrecht, 
Arnold von Brsscia (Munich, i&Ji), Cl Gaggia, Armldo da Brevta 
(Brescia, 1882) ; and notices by Vaiandard in the Revue des questions 
htstortqua (1884), pp. 52-114, by R. Breyer m the Htstor Taschen- 
buch (Leipzig, i88q), vol. viii pp 12^-178, and by A. Haui^rath in 
Neue Hetdelberg Jahrb. (1891), Band i pp 72-144. 

ARNOLD, BENEDICT (1741-1801), American soldier, 
was born in Norwich, Conn , on Jnn. 14, 1741 He was the great- 
grandson of Benedict Arnold (1615-78), thrice colonial governor 
of Rhode Island between 1663 and 167S; and was the fourth in 
direct descent to bear the name He received a fair education 
but was not studious, and his youth was marked by the same way- 
wardness which characterized his whole career At 15 he ran 
away from home and took part in an expedition against the 
French, but he soon deserted and returned home In 1762 he 
settled in New Haven, where he engaged successfully in trade 
with the West Indies. Immediately after the battle of Lexington, 
Arnold led the local militia company, of which he was captain, 
to Cambridge, and on April 29, 1775, proposed to the Massa- 
chusetts committee of safety an expedition against Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga The offer was accepted, and as a colonel of 
Massachusetts militia he was directed to enlist the men necessary 
for the undertaking. He was forestalled, however, by Ethan Allen 
iqv), acting on behalf of some members of the Connecticut 
assembly. Under him, reluctantly waiving his own claim to com- 
mand, Arnold served as a volunteer; and soon afterwards, Massa- 
chusetts having angered Arnold by sending a committee to make 
an inquiry into his conduct, he resigned and returned to Cam- 
bridge He was then ordered to co-operate with Gen Richard 
Montgomery in the invasion of Canada. Starting with i.ioo men 
from Cambridge on Sept. 17, 1775, he reached Gardiner, Me., on 
the 20th, advanced through the Maine woods, and, after suffering 
terrible hardships, his little force reached Quebec on Nov. 13. The 
garrison had been forewarned, and Arnold was compelled to await 
the coming of Montgomery from Montreal The combined at- 
tack on Dec. 3 t, 1775, failed; Montgomery was killed, and Arnold j 
was severely wounded. Arnold, who had been commissioned a I 


brigadier general, remained in Canada until the following June, 
being after April in command at Montreal. 

Some time after the retreat from Canada, charges of miscon- 
duct and dishonesty were brought against him. These charges 
were tardily investigated by the Board of War, which in a report 
made on May 23, 1777, declared that his “character and conduct” 
had been “cruelly and groundlessly aspersed,” Having constructed 
a flotilla on Lake Champlain, Arnold engaged a greatly superior 
British fleet near Valcour Island (Oct. ii, 1776), and after in- 
flicting severe loss on the enemy, made his escape under cover of 
night. This engagement was the first between British and Ameri- 
can fleets. Arnold’s brilliant exploits had drawn attention to him 
as one of the most promising of the Continental officers, and had 
won for him the friendship of Washington. Nevertheless, when in 
Feb. 1777, Congress created five new major generals, Arnold, 
although the ranking brigadier, was passed over, in favour of his 
juniors. At this time it was only Washington’s urgent persuasion 
that prevented Arnold from leaving the .service. Two months 
later while he was at New Haven, (Governor Tryon’s descent on 
Danbury took place; and Arnold attacked the Briti.sh with such 
vigour at Ridgefield (April 27, 1777), that they escaped to their 
ships with difficulty. 

In recognition of this service Arnold was now commissioned 
major general. After serving in New Jersey with Washington, he 
joined General Philip Schuyler in the Northern Department, and 
in Aug. 1777, proceeded up the Mohawk valley against Colonel St. 
Leger, and raised the siege of Fort Stanwix (or Schuyler). Sub- 
sequently, after Gates had superseded Schuyler (Aug 19), Ar- 
nold commanded the American left wing in the first battle of 
Saratoga (Sept 19, 1777) His ill-treatment at the hands of 
General Gates led to a quarrel which terminated in Arnold being 
relieved of command. He remained with the army, however, and 
although nominally without command served brilliantly in the 
second battle of Saratoga (Oct. 7, 1777), during which he was 
seriously wounded. For his services he was thanked by Congress, 
and received a new commission giving him at last his proper 
relative rank. 

In June 1778, Washington placed him in command of Phil- 
adelphia. Here he soon came into condict with the state authori- 
ties In the social life of Philadelphia, largely dominated by 
families of Loyalist sympathies, Arnold was the most conspicuous 
figure; he lived extravagantly, entertained lavishly, and in April 
1770, took for his second wife, Margaret Shippen (1760-1804), 
the daughter of Edward Shippen (1729-1806), a moderate Loy- 
alist. Early in Feb. 1779, the executive council of Pennsylvania, 
presided over by Joseph Reed, one of his most persistent enemies, 
presented to Congress eight charges of misconduct against Arnold. 
In April 1779, (Tongres.s, though throwing out four charges, re- 
ferred the other four to a court-martial. Despite Arnold’s de- 
mand for a speedy trial, it was December before the court was 
convened. It was probably during this period of vexatious delay 
that Arnold, always sensitive and now incited by a keen scn.se of 
injustice, entered into a secret correspondence with Sir Henry 
Clinton with a view to joining the British service. On Jan, 26, 
1780, the court, before which Arnold had ably argued his own 
case, rendered its verdict, practically acquitting him of all inten- 
tional wrong, but directing Washington to reprimand him for 
two trivial offences, Arnold, who had expected absolute acquittal, 
was intlamed with a burning anger that even Washington’s kindly 
reprimand, couched almost in words of praise, could not subdue 

It was now apparently that he first conceived the plan of be- 
traying some important post to the British, With this in view he 
sought and obtained from Washington (Aug. 1780) command of 
West Point, the key to the Hudson valley. Arnold’s offers now 
became more explicit, and, in order to perfect the details of the 
plot, Clinton’s adjutant-general, Major John Andre, met him 
near Stony Point on the night of Sept. 21. On the 23rd, while 
returning by land, Andre with incriminating papers was captured, 
and the officer to whom he was entrusted unsuspectingly sent in- 
formation of his capture to Arnold, who was thus enabled to 
escape to the British lines. Arnold, commissioned a brigadier 
general in the British army, received £6,315 in compensation for 
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his property losses, and was employed in leading an expedition 
into Virginia which burned Richmond, and in an attack upon 
New London {qv) in September, 1781. In Dec. 1781, he re- 
moved to London and was consulted on American affairs by the 
king and ministry, but could obtain no further employment in the 
active service. Disappointed at the failure of his plans and 
embittered by the neglect and scorn which he met in England, he 
spent the years 1787-91 at St John’s, N B , once more engaging 
in the West India trade, but in 1791 he returned to London, and 
after war had broken out between Great Britain and France, was 
active in fitting out privateers. He gradually sank into melan- 
cholia, and died m London June 14, 1801 

Bibliography — Jared Sparks’ “Life and Treason of Benedict 
Arnold” (Boston, iS.^!;), in his Library of Amertcnn Biography, ib 
biased and unfair. The best general account is Isaac Newton 
Arnold’s Life of Benedict Arnold (Chicago, 1880), which, while 
offering no apologies or defence of his treason, lays perhaps too great 
emphasis on his provocations. Charles Burr Todd’s The Real Benedict 
Arnold (1903) is a curious attempt to make Arnold’s wife wholly 
responsible for his detection Two good accounts of the Canadian 
Expedition arc Justin H Smith’s Arnold’s March from Cambridge to 
Quebec (1903), which contains a reprint of Arnold’s journal of the 
cxfiedition; and John Codman’s Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec 
(igoi). Arnold’s Letters on the Expedition to Canada were printed 
in the Maine Historical Society’s Collections for 1831 (repr 1865). 
See also William Abbatt, The Crisis of the Revolution {1899); The 
Northern Invasion of 1780 (Bradford Club Series, No. 6, 1866) ; 
“The Treason of Benedict Arnold” (letters of Sir Henry Clinton to 
Lord George Germaine) in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, vol xMi (Philadelphia, 1898) ; and Proceedings of a 
General Court Marital for the J'rial of Major General Arnold (Phila- 
delphia, 1780, leprinted with introduction and notes, 1860 For 
a short character study see Gamaliel Bradford, “Benedict Arnold” in 
Damaged Souls (Boston, 1922). 

ARNOLD, BION JOSEPH (1861- ), American elec- 

trical engineer, was born at Casanovia, near Grand Rapids, Mich., 
on Aug. 14, 1861. He studied at the University of Nebraska in 
1879-80, graduated from Hillsdale college, Hillsdale, Mich, in 
1884, and did graduate work at Cornell university in 1888-89 
Establishing himself in Chicago as an independent consulting engi- 
neer in 1893, and later in the Arnold Engineering Company, of 
which he was president, he became widely known as an expert on 
electric traction. Important undertakings in which he was en- 
gaged as chief engineer or authoritative adviser include the electri- 
fication of the New York Central Railroad’s terminal in New 
York city, the construction of subways in New York and Chicago, 
and the rebuilding of the Chicago street railway sy tem. He also 
acted at various times as advisory engineer on traction problems 
for Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cincinnati, Toronto 
and many other cities During the World War he was a member 
of army and navy consulting boards and in 1917-19 served in 
the regular army in various engineering activities, especially in 
connection with aircraft production. He invented a magnetic 
clutch, various storage battery improvements and numerous 
devices and systems for electric railway operation, and was one 
of the first to make use of alternating current and single-phase 
electric traction systems 

ARNOLD, SIR EDWIN (1832-1904), British poet, scholar 
and journalist, was born on June 10 1832, and was educated at 
the King’s school, Rochester; King’s college, London; and Uni- 
versity college, Oxford, where in 1852 he gained the Newdigate 
prize for a poem on Belshazzar’s feast. Arnold went out to India 
as the principal of the government Sanskrit college at Poona. 
Returning to England in 1861 he joined the staff of the Daily 
Telegraph, with which he continued to be associated for more 
than 40 years He was a brilliant journalist, full of ideas and 
of enthusiasm for his work. Nevertheless he was best known 
to his contemporaries as a poet, author of the Light of Asia, or 
the Great Renunciation {Mahdbhinshkramana) (1879), an Indian 
epic. In it the life and teaching of Buddha are expounded with 
much wealth of local colour and not a little felicity of versifica- 
tion. Oriental scholars complained that it gave a false impression 
of Buddhist doctrine; on the other hand the suggested analogy 
between Sakyamuni and Christ offended the taste of some devout 
Christians. The latter criticism probably suggested to Arnold the 
idea of a second narrative poem of which the central figure should ! 
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be the founder of Christianity, as the founder of Buddhism had 
been that of the first. But The Light of the World (1891), in 
which this idea took shape, failed to repeat the success attained 
by The Light of Asia. In his later years Arnold resided for some 
time in Japan, and his third wife was a Japanese lady. In Seas 
and Lands (1891) and Japonica (1892) he gives an interesting 
study of Japanese life Sir Edwin Arnold, who had received 
the K.C.IE. in 1888, died March 24 1904. 

Arnold’s other works include: The Book of Good Counsels, from 
the Sanskrit of the Hitopadcsa (1861) ; The Indian Song of Songs, 
from the Sanskrit of the Gita Govinda of Ju\adcva (1875), Indian 
Idylls (188O and The Song Celestial (1885), both from the Maha- 
barata; and other translations. He also wrote a History of the 
Administration of British India under the late Marquis of Dalhousie 
(1862-64). His poetical works were collected in 8 vols in 1888. 

ARNOLD, GOTTFRIED (1666-1714), German Protes- 
tant divine, was born at Annaberg, in Saxony, where his father 
was a schoolmaster. His first work. Die erste Liebe zii Christo, 
to which in modern times attention was again directed by Leo 
Tolstoy, appeared in 1696. It went through five editions before 
1728, and gained the author much reputation. In 1699 he began 
to publish his largest work, Unparteiische KircheU’ und Ketzer- 
histone, in which he has been thought by some to show more 
impartially towards heresy than towards the Church {cf. Otto 
Pfieiderer, Development of Theology, p. 277), 

See Calwcr- Zeller, Theologtsches Handworterbuch, and the account 
of him in Albert Knapp’s new edition of Die erste Liebe zu Christo 
(i84‘))- 

ARNOLD, MATTHEW (1822-1888), English poet, literary 
critic, and inspector of schools, was born at Laleham, near Staines, 
on Dec. 24, 1822. He was the son of the famous Dr Arnold, 
of Rugby, and was educated at Winchester, Rugby and Balliol col- 
lege, Oxford. After a year at Winchester, Matthew Arnold entered 
Rugby school in 1837. He early began to write and print verses. 
His first publication was a Rugby prize poem, Alaric at Rome, 
in 1840. This was followed, in 1843, after he had gone up to 
Oxford in 1840 as a scholar of Balliol, by his poem Cromwell, 
which won the Newdigate prize In 1844 he graduated with 
second-class honours, and in 1845 was elected a fellow of Oriel 
college, where among his colleagues was A. H Clough, his friend- 
ship with whom is commemorated in that exquisite elegy Thyrsis. 
From 1847 to 1851 he acted as private secretary to Lord Lans- 
downe, and in the latter year, after acting for a short time as 
assistant-master at Rugby, he was appointed to an inspectorship 
of schools, a post which he retained until two years before his 
death. This was probably not the career he would have chosen. 
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Pains hill cottage at cobham. surrey, the home of the English 

POET AND critic. MATTHEW ARNOLD, FROM 1873 TO HIS DEATH IN 1888 

but his impending marriage (June 1851), with Frances Lucy 
Wightman, made a settled income desirable. Meanwhile, in 1849, 
appeared The Strayed Reveller, and other Poems, by A, a. volume 
which gained a considerable esoteric reputation. In 1852 he pub- 
lished another volume under the same initial, Empedocles on 
Etna, and other Poems. Empedocles is as undramatic a poem, 
perhaps, as was ever written in dramatic form, but studded with 
lyrical beauties of a very high oraer. In 1853 Arnold published 
a volume of Poems under his own name. This consisted partially 
of poems selected from the two previous volumes A second series 
of poems, which contained, however, only two new ones, was 
published in 1855. So great was the impression made by these 
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in academic circles, that in 1857 Arnold was elected professor 
of poetry at Oxford, and he held the chair for ten years In 185S 
he published his cla'^sical tragedy, Merope Nine years afterwards 
his New Poems (18O7; were published While he held the Oxford 
professorship he published several series of lectures, which gave 
him a high place as a scholar and critic. The essays (edited in 
IQ05 with an introduction by W. II D Rouse) On Translating 
Homer: Three Lectures given at Oxford, published in 1861, sup- 
plemented in 1802 by On Translating Homer: Last H ords, a 
fourth lecture given in reply to F. W. Newman s Homeric Trans- 
lation in Theory and Practice (i86x) and On the Study of Celtic 
Literature, published in 1867, were full of subtle and brilliant 
criticism. So were the two scenes of Essays in Criticism, the first 
of which, consisting of articles reprinted from various reviews, 
appearing in 1865. The essay on “A Persian Passion Play” was 
added in the editions of 1S75 , and a second series, edited by Lord 
Coleridge, appeared in 1888 

Arnold’s poetic activity almost ceased after he left the chair 
of poetry at Oxford He was several times sent by the Govern- 
ment to make enquiries into the state of education in France, 
Germany, Holland and other countries; and his reports, with 
their thorough-going and searching criticism ot continental meth- 
ods, as contrasted with English methods, showed how conscien- 
tiously he had devoted some of his best energies to the work. 
His fame as a poet and a literary critic has somewhat over- 
shadowed the fact that he was, during 35 years of his life 
(1851-80) employed in the education department as one of H.M. 
inspectors of schools The inlluence he exerted on schools, on 
the department, and on the primary education of the whole 
country was very great His annual reports of which more than 
20 were collected (1889) into a volume (new edition, with addi- 
tional matter and introduction by F S Marvin, 1 1008J) by his 
friend and official chief, Sir Francis (afterwards Lord) Sandford 
attracted, by reason of their freshness of .style and thought, more 
public attention than is usually accorded to Blue Book literature. 

In 1850, as foreign assistant commissioner, he prepared for the 
duke of Newcastle’s commission to enquire into the subject of 
elementary education a report (printed i 80 o) which was after- 
wards reprinted (1801 ) in a volume entitled The Popular Educa- 
tion of Prance, with Notices of that of Holland and '^uitzerland. 
In 1805 he was again employed as assistant-commissioner by the 
Schools enquiry commission under Lord Taunton; and his report 
on this subject. On Seiotidary Education in horeign Countries 
(1800), was subsequently reprinted under the title Schools and 
Universities on the Continent ( 1 808) Twenty years later he was 
sent by the education department to make special enquiries on 
certain specified points, e g , free education, the status and training 
of teachers, an<l compulsory attend.mce at schools The result 
of this investigation appeared as a parliamentary paper, Special 
Report on certain points connected with Elementary Education 
in Germany, Switzerland and France, in 1886. He also contributed 
the chapter on “Schools” (1837-87) to the second volume of Mrs 
Humphrey Ward’s Reign of Queen Victoria. All these reports form 
substantial contributions to the history and literature of education 
in the Victorian age They have been quoted often, and have 
exercised marked influence on subsequent changes and contro- 
versies One great purpose underlies them all. It is to bring home 
to the English people a conviilion that education ought to be a 
national concern. To this theme he constantly recurred in his 
essays, articles, and official reports **Porro itnum est necessarimn. 
One thing is needful, organize your secondary education ” 

Arnold’s critical work includes Culture and Anarchy (1869); 
St. Paul and Protestantism . . . ; Friendship’s Garland • being the 
Conversations, Letters and Opinions of the late Arminius Baron 
von Thunder-ten-Tronckh (1871); Literature and Dogma: an 
Essay towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible (1873); God 
and the Bible: a Review of Objections to Literature and Dogma 
(1875); Last Essays on Church and Religion (1877); Mixed 
Essays (1879); Irish Essays and Others (1882); Discourses in 
America (1885). These books startled the public. But, objection- 
able as Arnold’s rationaliiing criticism was to contemporary ortho- 
doxy, and questionable as was his equipment in point of theolog- 
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ical learning, his spirituality of outlook and ethical purpose were 
not to be denied. Yet it is not Arnold’s views that have become 
current coin so much as his literary phrases — his craving for “cul- 
ture” and “sweetness and hght,” his contempt for “the dissidence 
of Dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion,” his 
classification of “Philistines and barbarians.” His death at Liver- 
pool, of heart failure on April 15, 1888, was sudden and quite 
unexpected. 

Arnold was a prominent figure in that great galaxy of Victorian 
poets who were working simultaneously (Tennyson, Browning, 
Rossetti, William Morris and Swinburne), poets between whom 
there was at least this connecting link, that the quest of all of 
them was the old-fashioned poetical quest of the beautiful. Beauty 
was their watchword, as it had been the watchword of their 
immediate predecessors — ^Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley 
and Byron. That this group of early 19th century poets might be 
divided into two (those whose primary quest was physical beauty, 
and those whose primary quest was moral beauty) is no doubt 
true. Still, in so far as beauty was their quest they were all akin. 
And so with the Victorian group to which Arnold belonged Not- 
withstanding the exquisite work that Arnold has left behind him, 
some critics have come to the conclusion that his primary impulse 
in expression was that of the poetically-minded piosateur rather 
than that of the born poet. And this has been .said by some who, 
nevertheless, deeply admire poems like “The Scholar Gypsy,” 
“Thyrsis,” “The Forsaken Merman,” “Dover Beach,” “Heine’s 
Grave,” “Rugby Chapel,” “The Grande Chartreuse,” “Sohrab and 
Rustum,” “The Sick King in Bokhara,” “Tristram and Iseult ” 
Perhaps the place Arnold held and still holds as a critic is due 
more to his exquisite felicity in expressing his views than to the 
penetration of his criticism Nothing can exceed the easy grace 
of his prose at its best. It is conversational and yet absolutely 
exact in the structure of the sentences; and m spite of every va- 
gary, his distinguishing note is urbanity Keen-edged as his satire 
could be, his writing for the most part is as urbane as Addison’s 
own His influence on contemporary criticism, and contemporary 
ideals vas considerable and generally wholesome. His insistence 
on the necessity of looking at “the thing in itself,” and the need 
for acquainting oneself with “the best that has been thought and 
said in the world,” gave a new stimulus alike to originality and 
indu.stry in criticism; and in his own selection of subjects (such 
aj Joubert, or the De Giienns) he opened a new world to a 
larger class of the better sort of readers, exercising in this respect 
an awakening influence in his own time akin to that of Walter 
Pater a few years afterwards The comparison with Pater might 
indeed be pressed farther, and yet too far Both were essentially 
products of Oxford But Arnold, whose description of that “home 
of lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular names, and 
impossible loyalties,” is in itself almost a poem, had a classical 
austerity in his style that savoured more intimately of Oxford 
tradition, and an ethical earnestness, even m his most flippant 
moments, which kept him notably aloof from the more sensuous 
school of aesthetics. 

The first collected edition of Arnold’s poems was published in 1869 
in two volumes, the first consisting of Narrative and Elegiac Poems, 
and the second of Dramatic and Lyric Poems. Other editions appeared 
m 1877, 1881; a library edition (1885) ; a one-volume reprint of the 
poems printed in the library edition, with one or two additions (1890) ; 
another edition (1026) is edited with an introduction by A T. Quiller- 
Couch and notes by G. St. Quintin. Publications by Matthew Arnold 
not mentioned in the foregoing article include- England and the 
Italian Question (1859) a pamphlet, A French Eton; vr. Middle Class 
Education and the State (1864); Higher Schools and Universities in 
Germany {1874), a partial reprint from Schools and Universities 
on the Continent (1868) ; A Bible Reading for Schools; The Great 
Prophecy of Israel’s Restoration, an arrangement of Isaiah, chs. 
xl.-Lxvi, (1872), republished with additions and varying titles in 1873 
and 1883; an edition of the Six Chief Lives from Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets (1878) ; editions of the Poems of Wordsworth (1879), and 
the Poetry of Byron (1881) for the Golden Treasury senes, with 
piefatory essays reprinted in the second scries of Essays in Criticism; 
an edition of Letters, Speeches and Tracis on Irish Affairs by Edmund 
Burke (1881) ; and many contributions to periodical literature The 
Letters of Matthew Arnold (1848-88) were collected and arranged by 
G. W. E Russell in 1893 (reprinted 1901). Matthew Arnold’s Note 
Books, with a Preface by the lion. Mrs. Wodehouse, appeared in 1902. 
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A complete and uniform edition of The Works of Matthew Arnold 
(1004-os) includes the letters as edited by Russell. Vol. 111 contains 
a complete biblioRraphv of his works, many of the early editions of 
which are very valuable, by T B. Smart, who published a separate 
bibliography in 1892. A valuable note on the rather complicated 
subject ol Arnold’s bibliography is given by H. Buxton Forman in 
Arnold’s Poems, Narrative, Elegiac and Lyric (Temple classics, 1900). 
There arc innumerable reprints of Arnold’s different works. 

It was Arnold’s expressed desire that his biography should not be 
written, and before his letters were published they underwent con- 
siderable editing at the hands of his family. There are, however, 
monographs on Matthew’ Arnold (1899) m Modern English W’riters 
by Prof Saintsbury, and by H. W Paul (1902), in the English Men 
of Letters series. These tw'o works were supplemented by G W E 
Russell, in a sense, as the editor of Arnold’s letters, the oHicial biog- 
rapher, in Matlheiv Arnold (1004, Literary Lives series). There are 
also studies of Arnold in J M Robertson’s Modern Humanists (1891), 
and in W. H. Hudson’s Studies in Interpretation (1890), Sir J. G. 
Fitch’s Thomas and Matthew Arnold (1897) ; one by G K. Chesterton 
in the “Eveivman” edition of the Essays, and by W. L. Jones in 
Cambridge History of Modern Literature, vol. xiii. (1916), and a 
review of some of the woiks above mentioned in the Quarterly Review 
(Jan 1905) by T. H. Warren. 

ARNOLD, SAMUEL (17.10-1802), English composer, was 
born in London and educated at the Chapel Royal, though his 
subsequent activities were mainly associated with the stage He 
was indeed little more than 20 when he was appointed otikial 
composer to Covent Garden Theatre, and between 1705 and 
1802 he wrote as many as 43 operas, after-pieces ancl panto- 
mimes He also composed numerous oratorios and in 1703 be- 
came organist of Westminster Abbey, where he was buried His 
collection of Cathedral Music, once much esteemed, is now less 
highly thought of on account of its serious omissions. 

ARNOLD, THOMAS (1705-1842), English clergyman and 
headmaster of Rugby School, was born at West Cowes, in the 
Isle of Wight, on June 13 1795 He was the son of William and 
Martha Arnold. His father was collector of customs at Cowes 
He was educated at Winchester and Corpus Christ i College, Ox- 
ford; in I Si 5 he was elected fellow of Oriel College; and there he 
continued to reside until iSiq. This interval was diligently de- 
voted to the pursuit of classical ancl historical studies, to theology, 
ecclesiastical polity and social philosophy. For the writings of 
Thucydides and Aristotle he formed an attachment which re- 
mained until the close of his life. He left Oxford in 1819 and 
settled at Laleham, near Staines, where he took pupils for the 
university. His spare time was devoted to the prosecution 
of studies in philology and history, more particularly to the study 
of Thucydides, and of the new light whuh had been cast upon 
Roman history and upon historical method by the researches of 
Niebuhr. Shortly after he settled at Laleham, he married Mary, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. John Penrose, rector of Fled- 
liorough, Nottinghamshire After nine years at Laleham, he was 
elected headmaster of Rugby School in Dec. 1827, and in Aug 
1828 entered on his new office. 

Under Arnold’s superintendence the school became not merely 
a place where a ccitain amount of clas.sical or general learning 
was to be obtained, but a sphere of intellectual, moral and re- 
ligious discipline, where healthy characters were formed, and men 
were trained for the duties, struggles and responsibilities of life. 
His energies were chiefly devoted to the business of the school; 
but he found time also for much literary work, as well as for an 
extensive correspondence Five volumes of sermons, an edition of 
Thucydides, with English notes and dis.sertations, a history of 
Rome in three volumes, besides numerous articles in reviews, 
journals, new.spapers and encyclopaedias, show the untiring activ- 
ity of his mmcl. His interest in public matters also was inces.sant, 
especially ecclesiastical questions, and matters that bore upon the 
social welfare and moral improvement of the masses. 

In 1841, after 14 years at Rugby, Dr Arnold was appointed by 
Lord Melbourne to the chair of modern history at Oxford On 
Dec. 2 1841, he delivered his inaugural lecture. Seven other lec- 
tures were delivered during the first three weeks of the Lent term 
of 1842, He died on Sunday, June 12 1842, His remains were 
interred on the following Friday in the chancel of Rugby Chapel, 
immediately under the communion table. 

Dr. Arnold was not a notable scholar, and he had not much of 
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what is usually called tact in his dealings either with the juvenile 
or the adult mind. What gave him his power, and secured for 
him so deeply the re.spect and veneration of his pupils and 
acquaintances, was the intensely religious character of his whole 
life and his severe and lofty estimate of duty. 

Bibliography — His Life was written by Doan Stanley (1845) See 
also Lylton Strachey, Eminent Victorians; and, for a satirical portrait, 
Samuel Butler, The Way of all Flesh. 

ARNOTT, NEIL (178S-1874), Scottish phy.sician, was 
bom at Arbroath May 15 1788. and died m London on March 2 
1S74. He invented the “Arnott water-bed.” the “.‘\rnott venti- 
lator,” the “Arnott stove,” etc. He was a strong advocate of 
scientific, as opposed to purely classical, education; and gave 
£2,000 to each of the four universities of Scotland and to the 
University of London, to promote practical scientific study. 

ARNOULD, MADELINE SOPHIE (1740-1802), famous 
I’Tench actress and operatic singer, was born in Pans, where, 
from her debut in 1757 to her retirement in 1778, .she enjoyed 
almost unrivalled popularity. In Gluck’s Iphigcnie en Auhde and 
Orpliec she created the parts of Iphigenie and Eurydice She 
was renowned, incidentally, hardly less for her wit and conversa- 
tion than for her histrionic powers 

Bini KK.Rvniv — Edmond and Jules de Gonrourl, Sophie Arnould 
d’apres sa correspondame et ses memotres inedits (1877), L’Auge dc 
La.ssus, Sophie Arnould d Luzanhes; and R. Douglass, Sophie Arnould. 

ARNOULD-PLESSY, JEANNE SYLVANIE (1819- 
iSu7), Erench actress, was born m Met/, the daughter of a local 
actor named Plessy She made her diMnit at the Comedie Fran- 
<;aise in 1834 in Alc.xandrc Duval's La Fille d’lionncur, and for 
the next 11 years filled leading roles there Suddenly she broke 
her contract and left for London to marry J. F. Arnould, the 
dramatist She then played in St Petersburg for ii years In 
1853 !>he returned to the ComcHlie, where she was especi.illy suc- 
cessful in Emile Augier's Lc Fils de Ciboyer and Maitre Guctin. 

ARNSBERG, a town in Westphalia, Germany, built on high 
ground almost surrounded by the river Ruhr, 44m S S E of 
Munster. Pop. (1925) 11, 697. Near by are the luins of the 
castle of the counts of Arnsberg It received its first charter in 
1237 and l.iter joined the Hanseatic league It is the seat of the 
provincial authorities, and has a chamber of commerce Paper 
is made. 

ARNSTADT, a town m Thuringia, Germany, iim S. of 
Erfurt Pop (1925) 21,734 It dates from the 8th century and 
was bought m 1306 by the counts of Schwaizburg, who lived here 
till 1716. The Liebtrauenkirche is Romanesejue (12th and 13th 
centuries). The town hall dates from 1561. There arc copper 
mines and tepid .springs m the neighbourhood. The industries are 
partly based on the mines, but also include machine making, 
chcmic.il and dye works. There is trade in wheat, leather, seeds 
ancl cattle 

ARNSWALDE, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Brandenburg, in a marshy district, 20m S E. of Stargard on 
the railway to Posen Pop ( 1 925), 10,906 Its industries include 
.spinning and weaving and the manufacture of brushes, bricks, 
sugar, machinery. Trade is m corn 

ARNULF (850 -'-899), Roman emperor, illegitimate son of 
Carloman, king of Bav.iria and Italy, was made margrave of 
Carinthia about 870, and on his father's death in 8S0 his dignity 
ancl possessions were confirmed by the new king of the cast 
Franks, Louis HI He did homage to the emperor Charles the 
Fat in 882, and spent the ne.xt few years in constant warf.ire 
with the Slavs and the Northmen In 887, however, Arnulf 
identified himself with the disgust felt by the Bavarians and 
others at the incapacity of Charles the Fat. Gathering a large 
army, he marched to Tribur; Charles abdicated and in 888 the 
Germans rccogni/ccl Arnulf as their king, a proceeding which 
L von Ranke describes as “the first independent action of the 
German secular world ” Arnulf’s real authority did not e.xtcnd 
far beyond the confines of Bavaria, and he contented himself 
with a nominal recognition of his supremacy by the kings who 
sprang up in various parts of the empire He continued the 
struggle with the Northmen in 891, and gave effective aid to 
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Zvatorpluk, king of Moravia, in his struggle with the nobles 
Invited by Pope Formosus to deliver him from the power of 
Guido 111 ., duke of Spoleto, who had been crowned emperor, 
Arnulf went to Italy in 894, but after storming Bergamo and 
receiving the homage of some of the nobles at Pavia, he was 
compelled by desertions from his army to return. In the next 
three years he succeeded in establishing his illegitimate son, 
Zwentibold, as king of the district afterwards tailed Lorraine 
The restoration of peace with the Moravians and the death of 
Guido prepared the way for a more .successful exfiedilion in 
80 ij and Arnulf was crowned emperor by I'ormosus in Feb 896. 
He then set out to establish his authority in Spoleto, but on the 
way was seized with paraly‘>is He returned to Bavaria, where 
he died in Dec 899, and was buried at Regensburg. He left, by 
his wife Ota, a son Louis surnamed the Child 

See “Annaies Fuldenses” in the Monumenta Certnafiiae hislorira. 
Senptore^, Band i (Hanover and Berlin, 182G) , M J. L de Gagcrn, 
Arnulfi, imperatons Vila (Bonn, i8j7) ; K Dutnmlcr, De Arnuljo 
Francorum rege (1852); W B. Wenrk, Die Erhehung Arnulfs und 
dcr Zerfall des karoliiigtu hen Rciihes (Lciprip, 18^2) , E Muhlbacher, 
Die Regent cn rfet Kaherreich’i nnter den Karolmgern (Innsbruck, 
1881), E. lJummler, Geuftiihle </et o^tjrankuchen Retrhs (Leipzig, 
1887-88) ; (). Dietrich, liciirage zur Geschtchle Arnolfs von Karnlhen 
und Ludwigs det Kmdes (1890). 

AROLSEN, a town of Germany, capital of the principality of 
Waldeck, 25 rn NW of Cassel, with which it is connected by 
rail via Warburg Pop ^000 Arolsen is the birthplace of the 
sculptor (' Rauch, and of the painters Wilhelm and Friedrich 
von Kaulbach 

ARONA, a town in Piedmont, Italy, province of Novara, on 
Lake Maggiore, 310. from its southern extremity, 23m. N of 
Novara, and 4201 NW. of Milan by rail on the Simplon line 
Pop (1921) 4,998 (town), 6,413 (commune). On a hill to the 
north a colossal bronze statue of S. Carlo Borromeo (bom here 
1538) w-as erected in 1697. 

AROSA, a climatic station of Switzerland, situated at a height 
of 6,000ft in the high valley of the Plessur, .south-east of Chur. 
Here, among extensive pine forests (remnants of which still shel- 
ter the valley), a small village has existed, with varying pros- 
perity, from the 14th century. The extension of the tourist indus- 
try and the development of winter sports have made it one of the 
best -known Alpine re.sorts. 

ARPEGGIO, in music, the playing of the notes of a chord, 
not simultaneously hut in succession, as on a harp. 

ARPEGGIONE, a musical instrument whose nature is indi- 
cated by Its alternative name of guitar violoncello, that is to say, 
it was .shaped like a guitar but played with a bow, being about the 
size of a viol da gamba or small violoncello It was invented by 
G St .111 ter, of Vienna, in 1823, but was never taken up and is 
now remembered only by reason of the fact that Schubert wrote 
a sonata for it, 

ARPI (Cr *Xpy 6 pLTnra), ancient city, Apulia, 20m W. of 
the coast and 5m N. of the modern Foggia. Legend attributes 
its foundation to Diomedes, and the figure of a horse on its coins 
shows the local importance of horse-breeding in e.irly times Its 
territory extended to the sea, and Strabo says that from the ex- 
tent of the city walls one could gather that it had been one of the 
greatest cities of Italy. As a protection against the Samnites 
Arpi became an ally of Rome and remained faithful until after 
the battle of Cannae, but Fabius captured it in 213 B.C., and it 
never recovered its former importance. 

ARPINO (anc. Arpinum), a town of Lazio, Italy, in the 
pro\ince of Frosinone, 1,475ft. above sca-lcvel; 12m. by rail 
N W of Roccasecca, a station on the older railway from Naples 
to Rome. Pop (1921) 2,647 (town), 10,194 (commune). Arpino 
occupies the lower part of the ancient Volscian town finally taken 
from the Samnites by the Romans in 305 bc. It received lull 
civic privileges in 188 BC with Formiae and Fundi The finely 
preserved polygonal walls are among the best in Italy, lift, high 
in places and 7ft. wide at the top. A single line of wall, with I 
mediaeval round towers at intervals, runs on the noith side from 
the present town of Civita Vecchia (2,055ft s,ite of the old 
citadel Below Ari’ino. the valley of the Lirls, lies the church of 
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I S. Domenico, on the site of the villa in which Cicero was born and 
often lived The painter Giuseppe Cesari (1560-1640), more 
! often known as the Cavaliere d’Arpino, was also born here 

See O. E. Schmidt, Arptnum, eine topographisch-historische 
Skizze (Meissen, 1900). 

ARQUA PETRARCA, village of Venetia, Italy, 3m S.W. 
of Battaglia. Population (1921) 561 (village), 2,054 (commune) 
Petrarch lived his last few years and died here in 1374 
Near Arqua, on the banks of the small Lago della Costa, is the 
site of a prehistoric lake village 

ARQUATA SCRIVIA, village, province of Alessandria, 
Italy, from which it is 20 miles S S E. by rail. Pop (1921) 1,966 
(commune 3,515). It is the junction of the lines to Genoa from 
Turin and Milan, and was the supply base for British forces in 
Italy (1917-1919). Two miles north are the ruins of Libarna, a 
Roman town on the Via Postumia from Genua (Genoa) to 
Placentia (Piacenza), an amphitheatre, a theatre, streets and 
houses have been found The town was rectangular, and build- 
ings found belong to the rst or and centuries ad. For full det.iils 
sec Moretti in Not. Scavi, 1Q14, 113 sqq ; Barocelli, ih. 1922, 
362 seq. 

ARQUEBUS, also called Harquebus, Hackbut, etc , a fire- 
arm of the i6th century, the immediate predecessor of the musket. 
The word itself is certainly to bc derived from the German 
Hakenbuhse (mod. Flakcnhuclisr, cf Eng hackbut and hackbnsh), 
“hook gun ” The French arqnchuse and Italian arcobugio, archi- 
hngio, often and wrongly suppo.se(l to indicate the hackbut’s af- 
finity with the cros.show (“hollow bow” or “mouthed bow”), arc 
popular corruptions, the Itali.in being apparently the earlier of 
the two and supplanting the first and purest French form haque- 
but. Previous to the French w'ais in Italy, hand-gun men and 
even arhalisters seem to have been called arquebusieis, but in 
the course of these wars the anjuebus or hackbut came into prom- 
inence as a distinct type of weapon The Spanish arquebusiers, 
who used it with the greatest effect in the Italian wars, notably at 
Bicocca (1522) and Pavia (1525), arc the originators of modern 
infantry ti-e action. Filippo Strozzi made many improvements in 
the arquebus about 1530, and his weapons were elective up to 
four and five hundred paces He also standardized the calibres of 
the arquebuses of the French army, and from this characteristic 
feature of the improved weapon arose the English term “caliver ” 
111 the latter part of the 16th century (c. 1570) the arquebus 
began to be* displaced by the mu.skct. 

ARQUES-LA-BATAILLE, village of northern France, in 
the department of Seinc-Infericure, 4m S E of Dieppe by the 
Western railway Pop (1920), 2,201. Arejues is situated near the 
confluence of the rivers Varenne and Bcthunc; the forest of 
Arques stretches to +hc north-cast. The castle, built in the nth 
century, was regarded as a menace by William the Conqueror, 
who besieged and occupied it. It later came into the possession 
of the English, who were expelled in 1449 after an occupation of 
thirty years. In 15SQ its cannon decided the bailie of Arques in 
favour of Henry IV. Since 1869 the castle has been state 
property 

ARQUIJO, JUAN DE (c. 1564-1623), Spanish poet, be- 
longed to the Italianate school of poetry at Seville A delicate 
simplicity characterizes his Sonelos (ed J Colon y Colon, Seville, 
1841) and Pocsias (cd. A. dc Castro, 1854). 

ARRACK, RACK or RAK, a generic name applied to a 
variety of spirituous liquors distilled in the Far East According 
to some authorities the word is derived from the Arabic arak 
(perspiration), but according to others (see Morewood’s History 
of Inebriating Liquors, 1834, p 140) it is derived from the 
arecanut, a material from which a variety of arrack was long 
manufactured, and is of Indian origin The liquor to which this 
or a similar name is applied is (or was, since the introduction 
of European spirits and methods of manufacture is gradually 
causing the native spirit industries un the old lines to decay) 
manufactured in India, Ceylon, Siam, Java, Batavia. China, 
Korea, etc , and its manufacture still constitutes a considerable 
industry The term airack as designating a distilled liquor does 
not, however, ajiixar to have been confined to the Far East, as, 
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in Timkowski’s Travels, it is stated that a spirit distilled from 
koumiss {q.v ) by the Tartars, Mongols and presumably the Cau- 
casian races generally, is called arrack, araka or artki. In Ceylon 
arrack is distilled chiefly from palm toddy, which is the fermented 
juice drawn from the unexpanded flower-spathes of various palms, 
such as the Palmyra palm (Borasstts flabelliformis) and the 
cocoa palm (Cocos niicijera). At the beginning of the ipth cen- 
tury the arrack industry of Ceylon was of considerable dimen- 
sions, whole woods being set apart for no other purpose than 
that of procuring toddy, and the distillation of the spirit took 
place at every village round the coast. 

On the Indian continent arrack is made from palm toddy, rice 
and the refuse of the sugar refineries, but mainly from the 
flowers of the muohwa or mahua tree (Bassia latijolia) The 
mahua flowers arc very rich in sugar, and may, according to H. H 
Mann, contain as much as 58% of fermentable sugar, calculated 
on the total solids Even in modern times the process of manu- 
facture is very primitive, the fermentation as a rule being carried 
on in so concentrated a liciuid that complete fermentation rarely 
takes place. According to Mann, the total sugar in the luiuor 
ready for fermentation may reach 20%. The ferment employed 
(it is so impure that it can scarcely be called yeast) is obtained 
from a previous fermentation, and, as the latter is never vigorous, 
it is not surprising that the resulting spirit contains, compared 
with the more scientifically prepared European spirits, a very high 
proportion of by-products (acid, fusel oil, etc.). The injurious 
nature of these native spirits has long been known and has been 
frecjuently set down to the admixture of drugs, such as hemp 
(ganga), but iiwestigation apfaears to show that this is not gen- 
erally the case The chemical constitution of these liquors 
alone affords sufficient proof of their inferior and deleterious 
character 

ARRAH, a town of British India, headquarters of Shahabad 
district, in the Patna division of Bihar and Orissa. Pop. (1921) 
40,769 Arrah is famous for an incident in the Mutiny, when 
15 Englishmen and Eurasians, with 50 Sikhs, defended a small 
building against 2,000 Sepoys and a body of armed insurgents, 
perhaps four times that number, under Kuav Singh. A British 
relief force from Dinapur was disastrously repulsed; but they 
were ultimately rescued, alter eight clays’ fighting, by a small 
force under Maj (afterwards Sir) Vincent Eyre 
ARRAIGNMENT, a law term, properly denoting the calling 
of a person to answer in form of law upon an indictment After 
a true bill has been found against a prisoner by the grand jury, 
he IS called by name to the bar. the indictment is read over to him, 
and he is asked whether he be guilty or not of the offence charged. 
This is the arraignment. His plea in answer to the charge is 
then entered, or a plea of not guilty is entered for him if he 
stands mute of malice and refuses to plead If a person is mute 
by the visitation of God, i e , deaf and dumb, it will be no bar 
to an arraignment, provided he is sane and intelligence can be con- 
veyed to him by signs or symbols. The arraignment is complete 
when the accused has pleaded. 

ARRAKHA: see Kirkuk. 

ARRAN, EARLS OF. The extinct Scottish title of the earls 
of Arran (not to be confused with the modern Irish earls of Arran 
— from the Arran or Aran Islands, Galway — a title created in 
1762) was borne by some famous characters in Scottish history. 
With the exception of the first earl, Thomas Boyd (see Arran), 
and James Stewart, all the holders of this title were members of 
the Hamilton family 

James Hamilton, ist earl (i475?-i529), son of James, ist 
Lord Hamilton, and of Mary, daughter of James II. of Scotland, 
succeeded to his father’s titles and estates in 1479. In 1503 he 
negotiated the marriage of James IV. with Mary Tudor, and was 
created carl of Arran. Arran was intercepted in England on his 
way home from a mission to France in 1507 and was imprisoned 
for a short time. In 1513 he was entrusted with the command of 
a naval expedition against England, but failed lamentably. On his 
return he found his rival Angus married to the queen dowager and 
supreme at court, and joined the party of Albany, and was presi- 
dent of the council of regency from 1517 to 1520, In the feuds of 
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these years Arran supported now one party, now another. The 
most spectacular encounter was in 11520 when the fierce fight be- 
tween the Hamiltons and the Douglases known as “Cleanse the 
Causeway” took place in the streets of Edinburgh in 1520. On the 
proscription of Angus and the Douglases (1528) Arran joined the 
king at Stirling. He died in 1529 

James Hamilton, 2nd earl of Arran and duke of Chatclherault 
(i5r5?--75), became heir presumptive to the throne on the death 
of James V, and the acces.sion of Maiy, and was appointed pro- 
tector of the realm. After arranging for a marriage between Mary 
and Prince Edward (afterwards Edward VI. of England), he sud- 
denly joined the French party, repudiated the proposed English 
marriage and repudiated Protestantism. After a first resistance he 
agreed to share the regency with Mary of Lorraine. The repudia- 
tion of the English alliance brought war with England, and the 
Scots were defeated at Pinkie He then agreed to the marriage of 
Mary with the dauphin of France, and in 1554 resigned office. In 
1559, however, he joined the Lords of the Congregation and be- 
came one of the provisional governors of the kingdom. He was in 
disgrace and exiled from 1 564 to 1 509, but on her abdication Mary 
named him one of the regents for her son James VI and he re- 
turned to Scotland to support the queen’s cause. It was not until 
1573 that he admitted James’s authority and laid down his arms. 
He died Jan. 22 1575. 

James Hamilton, 3rd earl (1537-1609), was intended by his 
father to marry Mary, Queen of Scots. Later on Henry VIII. 
promised the hand of his daughter Elizabeth as the price of the 
adherence of Hamilton’s father to the English interest. He was 
immersed in the political factions of the time in Scotland In 1550 
he went to France and received the command of the Scots Guards, 
but m 1559 was obliged to leave France, On his return to Scotland 
he became one of the Lords of the Congregation, and was sup- 
ported by the Protestants as a suitor for Mary’s hand. In 1561 
he showed signs of insanity and the rest of his life was spent in 
confinement He died in 1609, 

During the insanity of the 3rd earl, his honours were claimed, 
and for a short time enjoyed by James Stewart, his comsin, 
known as carl of Arran from 1581 to 1586. He was the rival of 
Lennox for the chief power in the country, but both were deprived 
of office by the raid of Ruthven Aug. 22 1582, and Arran was im- 
prisoned till September under the charge of the earl of Gowrie In 
1583, however, he assembled a force of 12,000 men against the 
new government; the Protestant lords escaped over the border, 
and Arran, returning to power, was made governor of Stirling 
Castle and in 1584 lord chancellor. The same year Gowrie was 
captured through Arran’s treachery and executed after the failure 
of the plot of the Protestant lords against the latter’s government. 
Castle and in 1584 lord chancellor. The same year Gowrie was 
made provost of the city and lieutenant-general of the King’s 
forces. Arran’s tyranny and insolence, however, stirred up a mul- 
titude of enemies and caused his rapid fall from power On account 
of the murder of Lord Russell on the border in July 1585, of which 
he was accused by Elizabeth, he was imprisoned at the castle of 
St Andrews, and subsequently the banished lords with Elizabeth’s 
support entered Scotland, seized the government and proclaimed 
Arran a traitor. He fled in November, and from this time his 
movements are furtive and uncertain In 1586 he was ordered to 
leave the country, but it is doubtful whether he ever quitted Scot- 
land. He contrived secretly to maintain friendly communication 
with James, and in 1592 returned to Eilinburgh, and contrived to 
get reinstated in the court and kirk. His unscrupulous and ad- 
venturous career was terminated towards the close of 1 595 by his 
assassination near Symontown in Lanarkshire by Sir James Doug- 
las (nephew of his victim the earl of Morton), who carried his 
head in triumph on the point of a spear through the count ry. 

ARRAN, the largest island of the county of Bute, Scotland, 
at the mouth of the Firth of Clyde. Its greatest length, from the 
Cock of Arran to Bennan Head, is about 20m , and the greatest 
breadth — from Drumadoon Point to King’s Cross Point — is iim. 
Area 165sq.m. Pop. (1921) 8,294 

The scenery of Arran is very fine, and the geological struc- 
ture comple.x. The greatest elevations are found in the north, 
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where Goatfell reaches 2,866ft. The name of this hill is said to 
be a corruption of the Gaelic Goadh Bhein, “Mountain of the 
Winds.” It belongs to the series of intrusive igneous rocks of 
Tertiary age — granites — which occupy most of the northern half 
of the island and form its grandest natural features. These rocks 
are partly surrounded by an incomplete ring of the oldest rocks 
in the island — slate, mica-schists, and grits — while in the south the 
rocks are mainly Triassic, the Sedimentary rocks, however, being 
metamorphosed or broken at many points by volcanic intrusions 
Many beautiful glens, notably Glen Rosa and Glen Sannox, store 
the flanks of the mountains, and Loch Ranza, an inlet in the north, 
is one of the finest .sea-lochs in Scotland The streams or “waters,” 
as they are called, arc generally hill burns, and they and their 
small mountain-lochs tarry trout, lilaikcork and grouse are 
numerous, and there arc a few red deer Cattle and sheep are 
raised in considerable numliers The sea fisheries, centring on 
Loch Ranza, are of some importance. Brodick is the thief village 
in Arran, most of the dwi lling-houses have been built at Inver- 
cloy close to the pier. Three miles south is Lamlash, on a fine 
bay so completely sheltered by Holy Island as to form an excel- 
lent harbour Tour miles north lies the village of Corrie, tak- 
ing its name from a rugged hollow in the hill of Am Binnein 
(2,172ft ) which overshadows it Daniel Macmillan (1813-1857), 
the founder of the publishing firm of Macmillan and Co , was a 
native of Corrie Steamers from Glasgow and Ardrossan com- 
municate with Brodick, Lamlash, Whiting Bay, Corrie and Loch 
Ranza, especially in summer when the island receives many 
visitors. 

About I Im east of Lamlash \illjgc lies Holy Island, i^m long, 
nearly .{m. wide, and its finely marked basaltic cone rises to a 
height of 1,030ft St. Molios, a disciple of St Columba, founded 
a church near the north-west point In the saint’s cave on the 
shore may be seen the roiky shelf on which he ma<le his bed Off 
the south-east coast, im from Port Dearg, lies the pear-shaped 
isle of Pladda on which are a lighthouse and telegraph station 
from which the arrival of vessels in the Clyde is notified to Glas- 
gow and Greenock 

Standing stones, cairns and other antiquities occur near Tor- 
more, on Machric Bay, Lamlash, and other places The Norse 
raiders found a home in Arran for a long period until the defeat 
of Haakon V at Largs (1203) comixdled them to retire Robert 
Bruce found shelter in the King's Caves on the western coast. 
From the point still known as King's Cross he cros.sed over to 
Carrick, in answer to the signal for the supreme effoit. Ruins in 
Glen Cloy bear the name of Bruce’s Castle, in which his men lay 
concealctl On the southern arm of Loch Ranza stands a pic- 
turesque ruined castle said to have been his hunting-seat. 

^RANGEMENT, DEED OF, an arrangement under 
written instrument by a debtor tor the benefit of the general body 
of his creditors for the discharge of his liability It is not binding 
on creditors W'ho do not assent Under the Deeds of Arrangement 
Act, lyitj, such deeds must be registered at the supreme court 
within seven days of their execution. The majority of creditors 
must assent within 21 days after registration before a deed can be 
declared valid The trustee must give and maintain security and 
furnish full periodical accounts. If the deed is not really lor the 
benefit of the creditors, it may be avoided at any time. Provisions 
are included regarding the trustee and his office. As to composi- 
tion or scheme of arrangement in bankruptcy, jce Bankruptcy. 
ARRANGEMENTS, in music, see Transcriptions 

ARRANT, a word at first used in its original meaning of 
wandering, as in “knight-errant” (Lat. errarr, to wander) ; thus 
an arrant or itinerant preacher, an arrant thief, one outlawed and 
wandering at large; the meaning easily passed to that of self-de- 
clared, notorious, and by the middle of the i6th century was 
confined to words of opprobrium and abuse, an arrant coward 
meaning thus a self-declared, downright coward. 

ARRAS, northern France, chief town of the department of 
Pas-de-Calais, 38m. N.N.E of Amiens on the railway between 
that city and Lille Pop (iq:6) 25,070 Arras is situated on the 
right bank of the Scarpe, at its junction with the Crinchon, which 
skirts the town on the south and east. 


Most of the town was destroyed by four years of bombardment 
during the World War. The celebrated Hotel de Ville with its 
fine Gothic faqade, the cathedral and the Abbaye de St Vaast 
were among the ruins. For details of its military and strategic 
importance see Arras, Battle of. 

Its industrial establishments include oilworks, dyeworks and 
breweries, and manufactories of hosiery, railings and other iron- 
W'ork, and of oilcake. For the tapestry manufacture formerly 
flourishing at Arras see Tapfstry The trade of the town is facili- 
tated by the canalization of the Scarpe, the basin of which forms 
the port. It is the .scat of a bishop and a prefect and has tribunals 
of first instance and of commerce as well as a chamber of com- 
merce. 

HISTORY 

Before the Christian era Arras was the chief town of the Atre- 
bates, from whose name the word Arras is derived. It became 
important under Roman rule, and shared the fortunes of north- 
east Gaul during the troubles of the sth century. Its bishopric, 
promoted by St. Vedast (Vaast ) was soon transferred to Cambrai, 
but brought back to its original seat about 1100. As the chief 
town of Artois, Arras passed to Baldwin I , count of Flanders, in 
863. The woollen manufacture was established there at an early 
date, and a commune was founded early in the i2lh century, but 
the earliest known charter only dates from about 1180; owing to 
the importance of Arras, this soon became a model for many 
neighbouring communes When Philip Augustus, king of France, 
married Isabella, niece of Philip, count of Flanders, Arras came 
under the rule of the I'rench king, who confirmed Us privileges in 
IIQ4 As part of Artois it cune in 1237 to Robert, son of Louis 
Vlll , king of France, and m 1384 to Philip the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy, who promised to respect its privileges Anxious to 
recover the city for l-'rance, Louis XI placed a garrison therein 
after the death of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, in 1477. 
This was driven out by the inhabitants, and Louis then stormed 
Arras, razed the walls, deported the citizens, whose places were 
taken bv Frenchmen, and changed the name to Franchise The 
successor of Louis, Charles VIII , restored the city to its former 
name and position, and as part of the inheritance of Mary, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Chailes the Bold, it was contended for by the 
Fiench king and his rival, the German king, Ma.ximilian I The 
peace of Senlis in 1493 gave Arras to Maximilian, and m spite of 
attacks by the French, it remained under the lule of the Habsburgs 
until 164c Taken in this year by the French, this capture was 
ratified by the peace of the Pyrenees in 1659, and henceforward 
it remained part of France. It suffered severely during the 
French Revolution. 

See E Locesne, Histoire d'Arras jusqu’en iy 8 g (Arras, 1880) ; Arras 
sous la Revolution (Atas, 1882-83J. 

ARRAS, BATTLE OF. The great battles which opened the 
campaign of the Allies in 1917 on the Western Front were the 
direct outcome of two mam causes; the firs, was the strategical 
position resulting from the battle of the Aisne in 1914, and the 
second the tactical position resulting from the battle of the 
Somme in 1916. 

The former placed the bulk of the German forces in the West 
in the huge salient Nieuport-Noyon-Verdun, and the second a 
considerable portion of these forces in the smaller salient Arras- 
Gommecourt-Morval. The first offered considerable possibilities 
for the Allies to get in a right and left hand blow on Valenciennes 
and Meziercs, the main centres of the German lateral communi- 
cations, and the second of similar blows in the direction of 
Queant against the northern and southern flanks of the German 
VI. and I. Armies. If it had been possible to bring off this last 
operation successfully, such a debacle of the German forces 
would have resulted that not only would the advance of the 
British armies have threatened Valenciennes, but the rush of 
German reserves to stop the gap would have withdrawn pressure 
from before the French about Reims, and would probably have 
enabled them to advance on Mezieres. 

Alternative Plans. — In June iqi6 a plan, known as the 
Blaireville project, was prepared, the object of which was to 
strike at the Germans between Monchy-au-Bois and Beaurains 
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during the later stages of the battle of the Somme, but on account 
of the casualties sustained during the early stages of this battle 
this project was abandoned. In October the project was revived 
and its scope extended. A simultaneous offensive on all fronts 
was suggested, in which, whilst the main attack was to be made 
by the British, a subsidiary attack was to be carried out by the 
French in the neighbourhood of Reims. In October the British 



Plan of the battle of arras, April 9-may s. 1917. showing the 

OBJECTIVES GAINED 

This battle opened the Allied spring offensive In 1917. Although an 
appreciable advance was made on a front of 15 miles, and many important 
German positions taken, the cost of breaking through the strong German 
entrenchments was heavy. Trench defences had been perfected, and in 
addition to areas of barbed wire, the Germans had made strong points by 
erecting circular concrete huts, known as “pill-boxes,” each armed with 
machine guns 

plan included the following operations: At the earliest date pos- 
sible (about March 15, igi;) the IV. and V. Armies were to 
reassume the offensive and the III to strike between Beaurains 
and Arras, occupy Monchy-le-Preux, and by pushing south-east, 
deny to the Germans the Cojeul Valley as a line of retreat, and, 
if possible, that of the Sensee also. Meanwhile the I Army was 
to attack north of the Scarpe and form a defensive Hank. 

In December General Nivclle, who had recently been appointed 
to the chief command of the French Armies, objected to the sub- 
sidiary part to be played by the French, and put forward a plan 
in which the decisive blow was to be delivered from the Aisne. 
The task of the British, according to this plan, was to deliver an 
offensive in Artois which would draw in large forces of the enemy, 
and so reduce opposition on the French front. 

From October onwards vast preparations, which were impos- 
sible to disguise, were put in hand. Railways and roads were ex- 
tended, dumps formed, gun emplacements built, aerodromes lev- 
elled and the greater portion of the underground quarries of 
Arras, St. Sauveur, and Ronville opened up and made ready in 
every detail to accommodate two divisions which were to rein- 
force the attack by passing underground. This sudden and unex- 
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pected reinforcing of the front was to be the surprise of the 
battle 

Preliminaries. — Meanwhile a hostile operation was begun 
which bid fair to filch from the British the tactical advantage 
won during the preceding summer. Towards the end of February 
it became apparent that the Germans intended to evacuate the 
Gommccourt salient, and the recent construction of the Hinden- 
burg line suggested a rounding off of the right angle between 
Arras and Craonne If this could be successfully accomplished, 
not only could the tactical blow against the Gommecourt salient 
be avoided, but the strategical blows against Valenciennes and 
Mezieres be impeded or delayed. The problem which now faced 
the Allies was a threefold one, namely, whether to hit at once, 
or recast their plan, or finish their preparations and carry it out 
as originally intended. As weather impeded the first and want of 
time the second, the third was adopted with the following modi- 
fications. The III. Army was now to play the leading part, and 
by attacking north and south of the river Scarpe with three corps, 
whilst holding one corps and the Cavalry Corps in reserve, was to 
penetrate the German defences and by advancing on Cambrai 
turn the Hindenburg line from Heninel and Marcoing. The I. 
and V Armies were to operate on the left and right flanks of the 
111 . Army. 

The battle front, some 15m. in width, extended from just north 
of Croisilles to a little south of Givenchy-en-Gohelle, at the north- 
ern foot of the Vimy ridge. This ridge which rises to a height of 
475ft. above sea level dominated the whole battlefield from the 
north. From its summit overlooking Lens the ground falls away 
to the river Scarpe, between which and the Cojeul river it is in 
nature undulating In the forward zone of defence the Germans 
had dug three lines of trenches, each of which was heavily wired. 
'I'hen four to five miles east of this system was dug the Drocourt- 
Queant line, which at the date of the battle was still unfinished 
and but lightly wired 

At the beginning of April the German reserves numbered some 
Ooo.ooo men, and consequently the success of the battle de- 
pended on the time it would take to penetrate the Drocourt- 
(,)ueant line. If this line could be broken within 48 hours of the 
inili.il attack, the intervention of these reserves might be avoided 
and so large a gap created that eventually great numbers would 
be drawn towards it and away from the French offensiv’c in the 
south, where the main blow was to fall. This time could only have 
been gained by the employment of a considerable number of 
tanks, or by a preliminary bombardment of not more than 24 
hours’ duration. After denuding the training grounds of both 
France and England, only 60 tanLs could be assembled. Therefore 
the only alternative was a hurricane bombardment, and though 
the III. Army for long suggested such an operation, G H Q in- 
sisted on three weeks’ systematic wire cutting, culminating in a 
general bombardment of several days’ duration. During this 
period 2,700.000 shells were fired, and though the wire was de- 
stroyed all chance of surprise vanished. 

Plan of Attack. — The final plan of attack was as follows. — 

(a) III. Army (Gen Allenby). The VI. and VII. Corps were 
to attack south of the Scarpe between Arras and Mercatel Their 
objective contained two formidable lines of defence, namely, the 
C o j e u l-Neuville \ il.isse-Telcgraph Hill-Tilloy-lez-Mofflaines 
lines, anil the Feuchy Chapel-Feuchy line. South of these were 
some 3,000yd. of the Hindenburg line and east the strong position 
of Monchy-le-Freux. which dominated the whole of the surround- 
ing country. The XVH. Corps was to continue the front of attack 
north of the Scarpe. 

(b) I. Army (Gen. Horne). The Canadian Corps and the 13th 
Bde. of the 5th British Div. were to attack the Vimy heights, a 
position considered one of the strongest in France. 

(c) V. Army (Gen. Gough). The Australian Corps and the V. 
Corps were to operate on the south of the III. Army. The posi- 
tion of this Army was a most diflicult one, as the destruction of 
the roads and the bad weather had rendered it impossible to 
move forward much artillery, a sine qua non of the battles of 
this period. 

(d) The whole of the above operations was to be considered as 
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a preliminary step to the advance of the Cavalry Corps and the 
XV 111 Corps south of the Scarpe. These corps were to break 
through at Monchy-lc-Prcux and advance eastwards through the 
Drocourt-t^ueant line 

Opening of the Attack.~On April 9, at 5.30 a m., the gen- 
eral attack was launched under cover of a magnificently tuned 
creeping barrage, and within 40 minutes the whole of the German 
first line system, except a small portion of the Vimy ridge, was 
captured About Tilloy-lez-Motflaines and 'I’clegraph Hill tanks 
accounted for a good many of the enemy and then proceeded 
eastwards to assist in the reduction of the Blue line and such 
parts of the Brown line as they were able to reach during day- 
light, By noon the greater part of the second objective had 
fallen and a number of hostile batteries were captured By the 
close of thp day practically the whole of the objectives north of 
the Scarpe had been taken, but south of this river the third ob- 
jective had only been penetrated in places, and the fourth objec- 
tive remained untouched. 

During the night of the gth-ioth, the 37th Div’., which had 
been held in reserve, advanced to the northern sloiies of Orange 
Hill; and during the morning of the 10th this advance was fol- 
lowed by a general atlaik on the Brown line which enabled the 
37th l)iv to reach the oulskiits ot Mimthy-le-Prciix, which on 
the morning of the i ith was captured by this division assisted 
by tanks Whilst these operations were in progress the Germans 
strongly reinforced their front, and so stubborn had become the 
opposition that to relieve the pressure on the Vll. and VI. Corps 
fronts the V. Army was ordered to attack on the morning of the 
nth from the direction of Bullecourt northwards At 430 am 
II tank.s, followed by the 62nd I)iv on the left and the 4th 
Austiahan Div on the right, stormed the Hindenburg line, but 
on account of the width of the trenches and inadequate artillery 
support, only two tanks, co-operating with the Australians, were 
able to cross this line These led the attack as far as Riencourt- 
Icz-Cagmcouit when a strong German counter-attack drove the 
Australians back, meanwhile the attack of the 02nd Div had 
been completely held up on the southern outskirts of the village 
of Bullecourt 

On the 12th, Heninel and Wancourt were captured by the 21st 
and lyoth Div , and minor operation.s were carried out on the I3lh 
and 14th when the main offensive of the III. and V. Armies 
terminated, n 000 piisoners and 200 guns having been captured. 
Pressure, however, was not altogether relaxed, as on the ifilh 
the French I.iunched their grand oftensive on the Aisne, and to 
a.ssist in this opcmtion it was considered necessary to hold the 
enemy Though this attack proved d complete fiasco, pressure 
was maintained on the Arras Front, and the line pushed forward 
to include the villages of Guemappe, Gavrclle, and Arleux-cn- 
Gohelle t)n May 5 the battle of Arras was brought to a close. 
From April 14, f)ooo additional prisoners and some 50 guns were 
taken, but British ca^uallics had been .severe, totalling, between 
April 0 and Mav 5, no less than 132,000 otficers and men killed, 
wounded, and missing 

Results of the Battle.— The failure of the Allied spring of- 
fensive may be traced to various causes, the most important be- 
ing The exhaustion of the French due to the battles of Verdun 
and the Somme in iqi6, the total lack of surprise on both (he 
British and French fronts, the distance apart of the two battle- 
fiedds, and the (ompar.itive narrowness of the fronts attacked 
when compared with the strength of the German reserves. 

Bibliography —Ludendorff, My War Memories (igiq); J. F. C. 
Fuller, Tanks in the Until ir«r (1920) , Haig, Dtspatches (1920); H. 
Steele, 7 'he Canadians in trame (1920); J. Shakespear, 

Thirty-Fourth Division igis-iyig (1921). See also Worid War: 
Bibliography. (j. f. C. F.) 

ARRAY, orderly arrangement, particularly the drawing up 
of an army in position of battle From the 13th century onwards 
in England “commissions of array" issued from the King for the 
levy of military forces ( <:ec Militia) In English law the term is 
used for the setting in order, name by name, of the panel of a jury, 
which may be challenged as a whole, “to the array,” or individu- 
ally, “to the polls.” 
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ARREARS, the whole or any part of a debt or other obliga- 
tion w’hich remains unpaid after the expiration of the time set 
for its payment. In financial matters it relates particularly to 
past dividends due on cumulative preferred stock, in which case 
it is the same as cumulated or accumulated dividends iq.v.) {see 
Cumulative Stock). 

ARREBOE, ANDERS-KRISTENSEN (1587-1637), 

Dani.sh poet, was bom in the island of Acroc on Jan. 2, 1587, and 
died at Vorclingborg, Zealand, on March 7, 1637. After studying 
at the University of Copenhagen he was appointed to preach at 
the Danish Court, and, in 1018, was nominated bishop of Dron- 
Iheim, but in 1022 he was deprived of his bishopric by the Im- 
perial Diet, on account of his dissipated habits. During his en- 
forced retirement into private life Arreboe appears to have re- 
pented of his former scandalous way of life; he began to write 
a rhymed translation of the Psalms, which was published under 
the title, David’s Psalter Satn’vits udsat (Copenhagen, 1623 and 
1662), and in 1026 he was apiiointed to be a priest again, in 
Vordmgbord. Arreboe is sometimes called “the father of Danish 
poetry.” He introduced the Alexandrine and double rhymed 
hexameter into the literature of his country, his best known work 
being a poem on the creation, called the Hexaemcron rhythmico- 
danicitm (Copenhagen, 1041 and t66i) Other works of his are, 
Relation i vers om Christian IV. des sejr over de Svenske (Copen- 
hagen, 1611), a poem in praise of Christian IV.’s victorie.s over 
the Swedes, and Sort'elig Di^t oni Droniiing Annae Catharinae 
salige Hcnjait (Copenhagen, 1612), an elegy on the death of 
Queen Anne Catherine. 

ARREST, the restraint of a man’s person, for the purpose of 
compelling obedience to the law It is defined as the execution of 
the command of some court of record or officer of justice 

In Civil Cases. — Arrest m civil cases is now abolished save 
undci the provisions of the Debtors Act 1869 and the Bank- 
ruptcy Act 1914 and for contempt of court. It is elfeited by 
attachment or committal. Attachment is appropriate for neg- 
lecting to do what a person was ordered to do, and the writ is 
directed to the sheriff who lodges the prisoner in gaol Commit- 
ment is for doing a prohibited act anci is executed by the court 
tipstaft. Where permitted the arrest must be by virtue of a pre- 
cept or order out of some court, and must be effected by corporal 
seizing or touching of the defendant’s body, or as directed by the 
writ, capias ct attachias, take and catch hold of. And if the de- 
fendant make his escape it is a rcsioiis, or rescue, and attach- 
ment may be had against him, and the bailiff may then justify the 
breaking open of the house in which he is, to carry him away. 

Arrests on mesne process in any action before judgment ob- 
tained, were abolished by the Debtors Act 1869, s. 6; an excep- 
tion, however, is made in cases in which the plaintiff proves, at 
any time before final judgment, by evidence on oath to the satis- 
faction of a judge of one of the superior courts, that he has a 
good cause of action to the amount of £50, that there is probable 
cause to believe that the defendant is about to quit the country, 
and that his absence will materially prejudice the plaintiff in pros- 
ecuting his action. In such cases, on order for arresit may be 
obtained till security to the amount of the claim be found. Power 
is given by the Bankruptcy Act 1914 to arrest a debtor under cer- 
tain circumstances where there is probable reason for believing 
he is about to abscond or remove his goods. 

The following persons are privileged from arrest: (i) Members 
of the royal family and the ordinary servants of the king or queen 
regnant, chaplaiuit Jbtds of the bedchamber, etc. This privilege 
does not exteiyffa servants of a consort queen or dowager; (2) 
Peers of the peeresses by birth, creation or marriage, 

Scottish and Irish'^iers and peeresses; (3) Members of the House 
of Commons during the session of parliament, and for a con- 
venient time (40 days) before and after it Members of Con- 
vocation appear to have the same privilege. (4) Foreign am- 
bassadors and their “domestics and domestic servants.” Tem- 
porary privilege from arrest in civil process is enjoyed by barris- 
ters travelling on circuit, by parties, witnesses or attorneys con- 
nected with a cause, and by clergymen whilst performing divine 
service. The arrest of any privileged person is irregular ab initio, 
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and the party may be discharged on motion There is no priv- 
ilege from arrest in the case of contempt of a criminal nature 
such as interference with the course of justice. 

Civil arrest cannot be made on a Sunday, and if made it is 
void (Sunday Observance Act 1676); but it may be made in the 
night as well as in the day. 

In Criminal Cases. — All persons whatsoever are, without dis- 
tinction, equally liable to this arrest, save the Sovereign and a 
foreign sovereign In spite of the assertions of writers on inter- 
national law there is no diplomatic immunity from the criminal 
law The statute of Anne of 1708 refers to civil matters. The 
privilege of sanctuary was abolished by a statute of James 1 , 
and although that statute was repealed in 1863, the privilege has 
not been revived. 

Arrest may be made (i) without a warrant (a) by a peace offi- 
cer, (b) by a private person, and (2) by warrant As to (1) a 
private person and a jortion a peace ollicer, if a felony is com- 
mitted or attempted to be committed in his presence is bound to 
arrest the felon, and may also arrest without a warrant a person 
committing a breach of the peace A peace officer would include 
justices of the peace, sheriffs, coroners and constables, besides 
Other persons appointed under statutory powers. The personal 
power of justices is confined to offences committed in their pres- 
ence. The difference between other peace officers and a private 
person in their power of arrest without warrant in the case of a 
felony not committed in their presence lies in the fact that, 
whereas a peace officer may justify the arrest if he has a rea- 
sonable cause for believing that a felony has been committed and 
that the accused was guilty of that felony, in the case of a private 
person it mu.st be shown that there has been a felony actually 
committed and that the private person had reasonable grounds to 
believe that the person arrested or given into custody committed 
that felony These are their powers at common law, but under 
very many statutes power is given to private persons, but more 
generally to constables, to arrest without warrant Instances arc 
to be found in the Night Poaching Act 1828, the Malicious Dam- 
age Act 1861, under Coinage and Cu.stoms Acts, and more re- 
cently under the Criminal Law Amendment Act igi2 and the 
Dangerous Drugs Act 1020, but the tendency of modern legisla- 
tion has been to confine this power of arrest to constables In the 
case of misdemeanours there is no common law power of arrest 
without a warrant, although both peace officers and private 
persons have a right to arrest in the case of actual breach of the 
peace, and probably where such breach or its renewal is im- 
mediately apprehended As to (2) a warrant for arrest granted 
by a justice of the peace may only be executed by a peace officer, 
and its execution is justified by its issue, whether the offence has 
been committed or not The officer executing the warrant is 
entitled to break open doors and effect the arrest, which may be 
done at any time of the day or night, and certainly in the case of 
indictable offences and breaches of the peace can be executed on 
a Sunday, and, in arresting, he may use all reasonable and nec- 
essary force. Formerly there were local limits to a warrant 
except in the case of warrants issued by a metropolitan police 
magistrate, being executed by a metropolitan police officer, and 
“backing” by local justices was required; further, it was neces- 
sary for the constable to be armed with the warrant at the time 
of making the arrest But now under the Criminal Justice Act 
1925 s 31 (3) any warrant lawfully issued by a justice for appre- 
hension of a person charged with an offence punishable on sum- 
mary conviction or on indictment may be executed in any county 
or place in England or Wales outside the jurisdiction of the 
justice by whom it was issued as if it had been originally issued 
by a justice having jurisdiction in that county or place, and the 
execution may be effected either by any person to whom the war- 
rant was originally directed or by any constable of that county 
or place Further, by s 44 of the same Act, any warrant lawfully 
issued by a justice for apprehending any person charged with any 
offence may be executed by any constable at any time, notwith- 
standing that the W’arrant is not in his possession at the time, but 
the warrant, on the demand of the person apprehended, is to be 
shown as soon as practicable after his arrest. (Sec also Bail ) 
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The old common law arrest by hue and cry has long since been 
abolished by statute, save in the case of the sheriff and posse 
comitatus under the Sheriffs Act 1887 By the lugitivc Offenders 
Acts 1881 and 1915 provision was made for the arrest in the 
United Kingdom of persons committing treason, and certain 
felonies, misdemeanours and ( rimes in any of the British colonies 
and protectorates and vice versa; as to the arrest of fugitives in 
foreign countries see Extradition The remedy for a wrongful 
arrest is by an action for false imprisonment. 

For arrest of a ship see Admiralty Jurisdiction. (See also 
Attachment.) (W. de B. H.) 

United States. — ^Thc law of arrest in the United States is the 
outgrowth of the English .sy.stcm and follows it very closely at 
most points. 

In criminal cases arrests may be made with a warrant, by a 
peace officer without a warrant, or by a titi/.en W'llhout a warrant 
for felony actually committed The right to arrest includes the 
right to .search the person but not the premises where the arrest 
IS made The person arrested must be arraigned as prestnbed in 
the warrant or, if arrested without a warrant, immediately be- 
fore the nearest appropriate sitting magistrate Diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of foreign powers, legislators, State and Federal, wit- 
nesses actually under subpoena, jurors, etc , are e.xempt from 
arrest in most instances The power ot the arresting officer is 
limited to the State or local boundary of his official district unless 
enlarged by legislation 

Civil Cases While imprisonment for debt has been much lim- 
ited in all jurisdictions the right in some form to enforce civil 
liability by imprisonment exists in nearly every State Such rem- 
edy consists, usually, of (i) preliminary arrest, and (2) final ar- 
rest or execution against the person 

(1) The right to preliminary arrest ordinarily c.xists in such 
tort actions as involve injury to the person and fraud and contract 
actions where the breach of contract is accomiianied by fraud or 
violation of a fiduciary relationship Preliminary arrest may also 
be granted where, bcr.iuse of facts extrinsic to the laiise of action, 
such as the intent of the debtor to leave the jurisdiction, the ulti- 
mate power of the court to enforce its mandates may be imperilled 

(2) Final arrest or execution against the laerson may generally 
issue in a case where the right to preliminary arrest existed 

In order to obtain preliminary arrest in a civil case an applica- 
tion must be made to the court upon affidavit or petition, governed 
by the provisions of the statute of the particular jurisdiction, and 
upon a bond or undertaking to indemnify the detendant if the 
arrest proves unauthorised or the cause of action not sustained 
The order of arrest or w.irrant issued upon it must be directed 
to an appropriate officer such as the sheriff or maish.il Final arrest 
IS not bailable except to the jail limits but in civil cases may be 
discharged by payment of the judgment Commitment for con- 
tempt of court, or disobedience to court order is not strictly an 
arrest, although in some instances, as the enforcement of alimony 
orders, it is used .substantially as an execution against the iierson. 
The defendant may move to vacate the order as improperly 
granted or give bail in accordance with the order (B Re ) 

ARRESTMENT, in Scots law, the process by which a cred- 
itor detains the goods or effects of his debtor in the hands of 
third parties till the debt due to him shall be paid It is divided 
into two kinds: (i) Arrestment m security, used when proceed- 
ings are commeming, or in other circumstances where a claim 
may become, but is not yet, enforceable; and (2) Arrestment m 
execution, following on the decree of a court, or on a registered 
document, under a clause or statutory power of registration, 
according to the custom of Scotland By the process of arrest- 
ment the property covered is merely retained in place, to realize 
it for the satisfaction of the creditors claim a further proceed- 
ing called “furthcoming” is necessary By old practice, alimen- 
tary funds, ie , those necessary for subsistence, were not liable 
to arustnient By the Wages Arrestment Limitation (Scotland) 
.\c't. 1870, as amended by the Small Debt (Scotland) Act. 1Q24, 
the wages of all labourers, iaim-servant^ manutacturers, aitif- 
icers, and work-people are not arrestable except ( i ) m so far as 
they exceed 35 shillings per week; but (he expense ol the ariest- 
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mcnt is not to be charged against the debtor unless the sum 
recovered exceed the amount oi the said expense, or (2) under 
decrees for alimentary allowances and payments, or ior rales and 
taxes imposed by law 

ARRETIUM (mod Arezzo), ancient city, Etruria, upper 
valley of Arno, on the Via Cassia, 50m. S E of Florentia The 
hill top, enclosed by a wall, was the site of the ancient city and 
the mediaeval citadel, as so often in Italy Etruscan tombs have 
been found in the lower part of the modi rn town, which appears 
to be on the Roman site. Vitru\iuh and Pliny speak of the 
strength of its walls of bricks, and remains have been found be- 
longing, at the earliest, to the 4lh century ii.e , and jirobably de- 
stroyed by Sulla in Ki n i: Ihe bruks measuri'd 1 U)> i Roman 
foot and \ foot thick Many Roman buildings h.ive been found, 
and the amphitheatre is still \isible in the south angle Arretium 
aided the Tarquins after their expulsion It oppo'^ed Rome at 
the end of the .^th and beginning of the srd century uc, but 
soon sought for help against (he Cauls, against whom it was 
almost a frontier fortress It was an important Roman base 
during the Jlannibalic Wars, and in 205 11 c lurnished Stipio 
with quantities of arms and provisions In 1S7 nc the high 
road was extended as f.ir as Rononia. Arretium took the part of 
Marius against Sulla, and the latter settled some of his veterans 
there as colonists A considerable contingent from Arretium 
joined C.itiline, and m 4Q n <' Caesar occupied it C. Maecenas was 
perhaps a native of Arretium Its fertility was famous in incient 
times, and still more famous was its red pottery (sec Ceramics). 
The museum cont.uns a line collection oi vases and of their 
moulds and of mediaeval majolica (See Studt Etniuhi, I 
[l()27l, 00-127 ) 

ARRHENIUS, SVANTE AUGUST (1859-19^7), one of 
the founders of the modern science of physical chemistry, was 
born on Eeb 19, 1859, at the castle of Wijk, near Uppsala in 
Sweden. The family name derives from the propeily of Arena 
As a young child he showctl an extraordinary facility in calcu- 
lating, and at sihool distinguished himself by his mathematical 
ability At the age of 17 he entered the Univeisity of t'pp!>iil‘i» 
devoting himself to physics in particular, but, linding that the 
pradical instruition in physics there left something to be desired 
in those days, in 1881 he went to study undi 1 Edlund at Stock- 
holm In 1884 he look his doctor’s degree at Uppsala with a 
thcsi.s entitled Kecherches sur la lonductibiltte galvantquc. This 
the.sis, which later earned for Arrhenius the N<’bel prize, was 
awarded the lowest ‘‘note” which could be granted without a 
detinite refusal It is divided into (wo parts, the first dealing with 
the experimental determination of the electrical conductivity of 
extremely dilute solutions, and the second with the theory of elec- 
trolytic condiK(i\ity This second part expounds his theory of 
electrolytic dis^onation and aitnity co-e((icients (see Ei.lc- 
TKiciiv, CoMni'iioN OF, Liquids; and Eifctkolysts) It con- 
tains some ideas which later investigations have shown to require 
modification, but forms the foundation upon which all subse- 
quent theories of conductivity of soluticm.s have been built The 
revolutionary nature of (he theory, w'hich required, for instance, 
that free sodium ions should exist in a solution of sodium chloride, 
prevented its being speedily accepted, and it may be said that it 
was neglected rather than actively opposed 

Arrhenius himself has put on xecord an anecdote which throws 
light on the attitude towards his views when they w'ere new. 
“1 came to my professor, Cleve, whom I admired very much, 
and I said, T have a new theory of electrical conductivity as a 
cause of chemical reactions ’ He said, ‘This is very interesting,’ 
and then he .said, ‘Good-bye’ He explained to me later that he 
knew very well that there are so many different theories formed, 
and that they are almost all certain to be wrong, for alter a short 
time they disappeared; and therefore, by using the statistical man- 
ner of forming his ideas, he concluded that my theory also would 
not exist long ” 

In 1S87 he published a much revised, extended and consolidated 
version of his theory of electrolytic dissociation, entitled ‘‘Cher 
die Dissociation der in Wasser geldsten Stoffe” in the Zeitschrifl 
fur physikalische Chemk, which had just been founded Arrhenius’ 
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first thesis had won him the support of Ostwald (<?.v.), in whose 
institution he worked in 1886, and in 1887 he entered into an inti- 
mate friendship with van't Hoff (q v.). The theories of van't Hoff 
on o.smotic pressure and of Ostwald on the affinity of acids ac- 
corded admirably with the views of Arrhenius, and these three 
friends fought together in unselfish alliance for the new doctrines, 
which ultimately won general acceptance Arrhenius had a genius 
for friendship, and in the 40 years betw’een 1887 and his death met 
practically all the great men of science, and won their affection no 
less than their regard. 

In 1891 Arrhenius declined a professorship at Giessen and was 
appointed lecturer at the Stockholm university: in 1895 he was 
elected to a professorship there From 1887 to 1902 he also ful- 
filled the office of rector of the university During this time he was 
occupied in extending the application of the doctrine of electro- 
lytic conductivity to a variety of problems of chemical action, and 
also, on the supposition that m certain conditions air conducts 
electrolytically, to the phenomena of atmospheric electricity. In 
1 900 he published hus Larohok t theoretik elcctrokcmi (Treatise on 
theoretical electrochemistry) which was translated into German 
and English and his Lelirhuih dcr kosmischen Physik (Treatise on 
Cosmic rhy.su's) appeared in 190?. In the same year he was 
awarded the Nobel prize for ihemislry 

Arrhenius was a man of very wide interests, and about this time 
he began to turn his attention to problems of the chemistry of liv- 
ing matter. In 1904 he delivered at the Umv'er.sity of California a 
course of lectures designed to illustiate the apiilications of the 
methods of phvsical chemistry to explaining the reactions of toxins 
and antitoxins These lei lures were published in 1907 under the 
title Immuuoeliemistry, and in iqi % he published further contiibu- 
tions to exact biochemistry under the title Quantitative Laws in 
Biolo^ual Chemistry, in which he again devoted much attention to 
toxin.. He was also much oruipied with problems of cosmogony 
In his Wotlds in the Making (1908), an EnglLsh translation of Das 
Werden dtr 11 ilten (1907), he combated the generally accepted 
doctrine th.il the universe is tending to what Clausius termed 
Warmetod (death of heat) through exhaustion of all sources of 
he.it and motion, and suggested that by virtue of a mechanism 
which maintains its available energy it is self-renovating, energy 
being degraded in bodies which arc in the solar stale, but elevated 
or raised to a higher level in bodies which are in the nebular state. 
He further put forward the conception that life is universally dif- 
fused, fon.stantly emitted from all habitable worlds in the form of 
spores which traverse space for years or ages, the majority being 
ultimately destroyed by the heat of some blazing star, but some 
few finding a resting-place on bodies which have reached the hab- 
itable st.ige He was one of the first to stress the important part 
which the pressure of light must play in cosmic physics, and 
pointed out that the repulsion of the tails of comets from the sun 
could be explained by this pressure Astronomical problems, 
especially the question of the habitability of Mars, are discus.sed 
in his Destmies of the Stars (1918). 

With (he Nobel prize in 1903 Arrhenius may be said to have re- 
ceiveil universal recognition as one of the great men of his time. 
In 19015 he refu.sed a full profe.ssorship and private laboratory in 
Berlin, and was appointed director of the Nobel Institute for 
rhysical Chemistry at Experiment alf alt et, just outside Stockholm, 
a post which he held until his death on Oct i, 1927 Inigiohe 
was made a foreign member of the Royal Society, and in the 
course of his later career he received numerous honorary doctor- 
ates in both the old and new world, as well as the Dav^y medal of 
the Royal Society and the Faraday medal of the Chemical Society. 
He delighted both to visit his colleagues abroad and to receive 
his contemporaries and students at his home. A genial humour 
characterized both his discourses and his private conversation, 
and few men more than Arrhenius were welcome at scientific dis- 
cussions in any land. 

Besides the books mentioned above Arrhenius wrote Theories of 
Solution (1912) He also published, in 1926, Erde und Weltall, a 
combined and revised reissue of Das Werden der Welten and Der 
Lebcnslauf dir Plane ten A German translation of his original 
thesis on Galv^anic Conduction in Electrolytes was published as 
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No. i6o of Ostwald’s Klassikcr in 1907. A study of the life and 
work of Arrhenius, wiitten by Ostwald, appeared in the Zeitschrift 
jur physikalische Chcmie in 1909, and there is much about him in 
Professor Ernst Cohen’s study, Jacobus Henricus van't Hoff, 
published in Leipzig in 1912. (E. N. da C. A.) 

ARRHYTHMIA: see Heart, Diseases of the. 

ARRIA, in Roman history, the wife of Caecina Paetus. 
When her husband was implicated in the conspiracy of Scriboni- 
anus against the Emperor Claudius (a.d. 42) and condemned to 
death, she resolved not to survive him. She accordingly stabbed 
herself with a dagger, which she then handed to him with the 
words, “Paetus, it does not hurt” {see Pliny, Epp. iii 10; Mar- 
tial i. 14, Dio Cassius lx. lO). Her daughter, also called Arria, 
was the wife of Thrasea Paetus When he was condemned to 
death by Nero, she would have imitated her mother’s example, 
but was dissuaded by her husband. She was sent into bani.sh- 
nient (Tacitus, Annals xvi. 34; Pliny, Epp. iii. ii; ix. 13). 

ARRIAGA, MANGEL JOS1& D’ (1839-1917), Portu- 
guese politician, was born in Horta, in the Azores, July 8 1839 
Educated at the University of Coimbra, he was graduated in law 
in 1866. Arriaga early showed signs of his Republican sympathies, 
with the result that his father, an ardent royalist, disinherited 
him, and as a student he was obliged to support himself by coach- 
ing his juniors He had a distinguished scholastic career, among 
his appointments being the rectorship of the University of 
Coimbra and a professorship at the Lyceum in Lisbon. His 
political career opened in 1882, when he was elected Republican 
deputy for Funchal From 1800 to 1892 he rcpre.sented Lisbon 
During the revolution of 1910 {see Portugal^ he was a prominent 
figure on the Republican side; and on Aug. 24 1911, he was 
elected first constitutional president of the Portuguese Republic 
The royalist risings of igii and 1Q12 ta.xed his strength; and in 
1Q15, feeling no longer able to cope with the difficulties of the 
situation particularly in face of the coup d'etat of May 14, he 
resigned May 27 He died March 5 1917. His full name was 
Manoel Jose d’Arriaga Brun da Silveira e Peyrelonguc. 

ARRIAN (FLAVIUS ARRIANUS), of Nicomedia in 
Bithynia, Greek historian and philosoiiher, was born about a d qO, 
and lived during the reigns of Hadrian, Antoninus Pius and Marcus 
Aurelius He was greatly esteemed by Hadrian, who appointed 
him governor {legatus) of Cappadocia (131-137), where he dis- 
tinguished himself in a campaign again.st the Alani. This is the 
only instance before the 3rd century in which a fir'.t-rate Roman 
military command was given to a Greek Arrian spent a consid- 
erable portion of his time at Athens, where he was archon 147-148. 
In his declining years, he retired to his native place, where he 
devoted himself to literary work. He died about 180. His biog- 
raphy, by Dio Cassius, is lost. 

When young, Arrian was the pupil and friend of Epictetus. He 
took verbatim notes of his teacher’s lectures, which he subse- 
quently published under the title of The Dissertations {Aiarpifiai), 
in eight books, of which the first four are extant and constitute 
the chief authority for Stoic ethics, and The Enchetndion {le , 
Manual) of Epictetus, a handbook of moral philosophy; this was 
adapted for Christian use by St. Nilus of Constantinople (5th 
century), and Simplicius (about 550) wrote a commentary on it 
which we still posse.ss. The most important of Arrian’s original 
works is his Aiuibasis of Alexander, containing the history of 
Alexander the Great from his accession to his death. Arrian’s 
chief authorities were, as he tells us, Aristobulus of Cassandreia 
and Ptolemy, son of Lagus (afterwards king of Egypt), who 
both accompanied Alexander on his campaigns. Arrian’s is the 
most complete and trustworthy account of Alexander that we 
possess. Other extant works of Arrian are: Indica, a description 
of India in the Ionic dialect, including the voyage of Nearchus, 
intended as a supplement to the Anabasis; Acies Contra Alanos, 
a fragment of importance for the knowledge of Roman military 
affairs; Periplus of the Euxine, an official account written (131) 
for the Emperor Hadrian; Tactica, attributed by some to Aelianus, 
who wrote in the reign of Trajan; Cynegeticus, a treatise on the 
chase, supplementing that of Xenophon; the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea, attributed to him, is by a later compiler. Amongst 
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his lost works may be mentioned . Td per' ’AXe^ae6poe, a history 
of the period succeeding Alexander, of which an epitome is pre- 
served in Photius; histories of Bithynia, the Alum and the Par- 
thian wars under Trajan; the lives of Timoleon of Corinth, Dion 
of Syracuse and a famous brigand named Tilliborus 
Bibliography. — Complete works cd F Duebner (184C) ; Anaban^, 
C. Abicht (1889); with notes, C. W Krueger (1835), C Sintenis 
(1867), C. Abicht (1875) , Scrtpla Minom, R Hercher and A. Eberhard 
(1885) ; A. J. Roos, i , containing the Aiiaba\is (Tcubner senes, 1907). 
English translations Anabasis, Rooke (1812) , Anabasis and Indira, E. 
J. Chinnock (189.^) ; Voyage of Nearchus with the .spurious Periplus, 
W. Vincent (1S07), J. VV. M’Crindle (Caliutta. 1879) , Periplus of the 
Euxine, W. Falconer (1805), Cynegeticus (VV Danst‘> ) (1S31) See 
also E. Bolla, Arriano dt Nieomcdia (iSqo) , E Schwartz in Paul> - 
Wissowa’s Realeiicyklopadie der classisclien Alterlumsivissensehaft 
(1896), H. F. Pelham, “Arrian as Legate of Cappadocia,” in Elnglish 
Ilistorkal Review, Oct. 1896, Ei Me>er, Arrian s Geschichte Alexanders 
des Grossen (Hermes x.xiii. 1898, p. O48) E'. Reuss, Arrian und Appiam 
(Rh Mus. LIV, 1899, p. 44b) ; article Grlelk History, Ancient, 
“Authorities.” 

ARROL, SIR WILLIAM (1830-1913), British engineer, 
was born at Houston, Renfrewshire. I’eb. 13 1830 In his boyhood 
he was apprenticed to a smith at Paisley, and worked through 
several engineering .shops until, in 1S08, he was able to .set up as a 
boiler-maker. In 1872 he took up construction in steel, and started 
the Dalmarnock ironworks, becoming an expert in bndge-building 
The Caledonian Railway bridge at Glasgow', the reconstructed 
Tay bridge (1882-87), E’orth briclge (18S2-S9), the Tow'er bridge, 
London, and the Nile bridge at Cairo were among his principal 
achievements. He was knighted in 1890 He sat in the House of 
Commons for Ayrshire (S ) as a Unionist member from 1895 lo 
1900 He died at Ayr Feb 20 1913 
See Sir Robert Purvis. Sir William Arrol (1913). 
ARRONDISSEMENT (from Fr. arrondir, to make round), 
in E'rance, an .administrative subdivision of a department. It com- 
pri.scs within itself the canton and the commune It is merely an 
administrative division and not a complete legal jiersonality 
with power to acquire and possess It is the electoral clistiict for 
the chamber of deputies, and is a judicial district h.aving 
a court of first instance. It is under the control of a sub-prefect. 
There arc 302 arrondissements in the 87 departments Each 
arronclissement has a council, with as m.my members as there 
are cantons, whose function is to subdivide among the com- 
munes their quota of the direct ta.xes charged to the arrondissc- 
ment by the geneial council of the department {See France) 
The cities of Pans .md Lyons are divided into local administrative 
units also termed arrondissements. 

l-'rance is also subdivided, for pur[)oses of defence, into five 
maritime divisions, termed arrondissements. They arc under the 
direction of maritime prefects, 
who, by a cieciee of 1875, must 
be viee-admirals,in the navy. 

ARROW-HEAD (Sagit- 

tana), a group of peicnnial 
aquatic or marsh herbs of the 
water-pl.antain family (Alisma- 
ccae), so named because the leaves 
of the best known species are 
characteristically arrow-shaped 
The scapes, which rise from tuber- 
bearing or lle.shy knotted root- 
stocks, are mostly erect though 
BY COURTESY OF WII.D FLOWER FRESERVATioM sometimcs clecumbcnt and more 

SOCItTY . 

The common arrow-head ( sagit. rarely noatinp 1 hough borne on 
ARIA FATiFOLiA), WHICH GROWS IN partly submerged stalks, the 
SHALLOW WATERS OF NORTH AMER- strongly nerved leaves usually 
•c* rise conspicuously above the 

water. The flowers, arranged in whorls of three at the top of the 
scapes, have three broad white petals alternating with three small 
green sepals; the fruit is a dense head of small achcncs There are 
about 30 .species, native to temperate and tropical regions, but 
chiefly American. The common Old-'World arrow-head ( 5 . Sagit- 
tifolia), found in ditches in England and Ireland, is ver>’ widely 
distributed in Europe and Asia It grows 3ft to 4ft high and 
bears showy white flowers and orbicular achenes Many profusely 
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blooming and double*flowered varieties are cultivated in lily ponds 
and bog gardens. The similar broad-leaved arrow-head (..S' lutt- 
foUn), with sharply beaked achencs, grows in shallow water 
throughout North America except in the Arctic region Its large 
starchy tubers, called wappato, are used for food by the Amencan 
Indians. In the lower San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys in 
California (his arrow-head is known as “tulc potato,” and is often 
cultivated for food by the Chinese of the district in a manner 
similar to the cultivation for its starchy tubers of S. efnnensts m 
China. The giant arrow-head (.S’, montevtdmsts) sometimes grows 
6ft tall, with leaf blades 2ft. long, and bears showy white flowers 
from 2in to 3in. across, blotched with brownish-purple at the 
base. This handsome species is native in South America from 
Peru and Chile to Brazil and Argentina, and was fir.st introduced 
into cultivation in 1883 from 
seeds sent to England from 
Buenos Aires It is now planted 
in Water gardens in the warmer 
I>arts of (he United States and 
has run wild in slow streams in 
California and the south Atlantic 
States 

ARROWHEAD TRAIL, 

a scenic highway extending from 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to Los 
Angeles, California, is 725m 
long. Improved, surfaced or 
paved throughout its length, it 
not only connects two of the na- 
tion’s favourite playgrounds, but 
traverses .sections of unusual 
natural beauty and great historical interest. The Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado is accessible over one ot its branches (C. D ) 

ARROWROOT. A large proportion of the edible starches 
obtained from the rhizomes or root-stocks of various plants are 
known in commerce under the name of arrowroot Properly the 
name should be restricted to the starch yielded by two or ‘hree 
species of Maranta (fam Marantaceae), the chief of which is M. 
arundtnacea; and when genuine or West Indian arrowroot is 
spoken of it is under.stood (hat this is the variety meant. M, 
arundtnacea is probably a native of Guiana and western Brazil 
but it has long been cultivated m the West Indies and has now 
spread to most tropical countries. The plant is a herbaceous 
perennial with a creeiiing root-stock which gives off fleshy cylin- 
drical tubers, covered with pale brown or white scales and after- 
wards ringed with their scars When the.se tubers are gorged 
with starch, immediately before the .season of rest, it is ripe for 
use. In addition to about 25'’,^ of starch, the tubers contain woody 
tissue, protein, and salts. The arrowroot may be separated on 
a small scale by peeling the root and grating it in water, when the 
starch falls to the bottom. The liquor is then drained off and 
the starch purified by repeated washings. On a large scale the 
manufacture of arrowroot is conductecl with special machinery. 

.Arrowroot is distinguished by the granules agglomerating into 
small balls, and by yielding with boiling water a fine, transparent, 
inodorous, and pleasant-tasting jelly In microscopic structure 
the granules present an ovoid form, marked with concentric 
lines, similar to potato starch, but having the hilum at the thick 
extremity of the granule instead of at the thin end. In addition 
to the West Indian supplies, arrowroot is cultivated in Brazil, 
the East Indies, Australia, and South Africa. The slender muc.h- 
branched stem is 5 or 6ft. high and bears numerous leaves with 
long narrow sheaths and large spreading ovate blades, and a few 
short-stalked white flowers. 

Tous-les~mois or Tulema arrowroot, also from the West Indies, 
is obtained from species of Canmi, a genus allied to Maranta and 
cultivated in the same manner. The granules of tous-les-mois are 
very large East India arrowroot is obtained trom the root-stocks 
of species of Curcuma (fam Zingiberaceae), chiefly C angmti- 
jolia, a native of central India Brazilian arrowroot is the starch 
of the cassava plant (Afamhot lUtlisstma), which when aggluti- 
nated on hot plates forms tapioca. Tact a or Otalu ile arrowioot is 


the product of Tacca pinnatifida, the pia plant of the South Sea 
islands. Portland arrowroot was formerly prepared on the Isle of 
Portland from the tubers of the common cuckoo-pint, Arum 
maculaium. Various other species of the arum yield valuable 
food-starches in hot countries Under the name of British arrow- 
root the farina of potatoes is sometimes sold. The chief use, 
however, of potato-farina is for adulterating more costly prepa- 
rations. This falsification can be 
detected by microscopic exami- 
nation. Arrowroot contains about 
82^,0 of starch, and about 1% of 
proteid and mineral matter. 

ARROWSMITH, the name 
of an English family of geog- 
raphers. The first of them, Aaron 
Arrowsmith (1750-1823), made 
himself famous by his large chart 
of the world on Mercator’s pro- 
jection (1700). Four years l.iter 
he published another large map 
of the world on the globular pro- 
jection, with a companion vol- 
ume of explanation. He left two 
sons, Aaron and Samuel, the 
elder of whom was the compiler 
of the Eton Comparative Atlas, 
of a Biblical atlas, and of vari- 
ous manuals of geography. They 
carried on the business in com- 
pany with John Arrowsmith 
(1790-1873), nephew of the 
elder Aaron In 1834 John pub- 
lished his Lofidon Atlas, the best 
set of maps then in existence He 
followed up the atlas with a long 
series of elaborate and carefully 
executed maps, those of Aus- 
tralia, America, Africa and India 
being especially valuable 
ARROYO, the channel of a 
s'ream where the water flows 
only at certain seasons of the 
year, a term used in USA for a 
gullv with bed of loose earth 
ARSACES, a Persian name, which occurs on a Persian seal, 
where it is written in cuneiform characters. The most famous 
Arsaccs was the chief of the Parni, one of the nomadic Scythian 
or D.ahan tribes in the desert cast of the Caspian sea A later 
tradition, preserved by Arrian, derives Arsaces I and Tiridates 
from the Achacmcnian king Artaxerxes II , but this had evidently 
no historical value Arsaces, seeking refuge before the Bactrian 
king, Diodotes, invaded P.irthia, then a province of the Seleucid 
empire, about 250 bc (Strabo xi. p 515, c/. Arrian p. i, Muller, 
in Photius, Cod 58, and Syncellus p. 284). After two years 
(accordmg to Arrian) he was killed, and his brother Tiridates, 
who succeeded him and maintained himself for a short time in 
Parthia, during the dissolution of the Seleucid empire by the 
attacks of Ptolemy III (247 et seq ), was defeated and expelled 
by Seleucus II. (c 238 J. But when this king was forced, by the 
rebellion of his brother, Antiochus Hierax, to return to the west, 
Tiridates came back and defeated the Macedonians (Strabo xi p. 
5^3. 515, Justin xli. 4; Appian, Syr. 65, Isidorus of Charax ii). 
He was the real founder of the Parthian empire, which was of 
very limited extent until the final decay of the Seleucid empire, 
occasioned by the Roman intrigues after the death of Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes (165 b.c.), enabled Mithridates I. and his succes- 
sors to conquer Media and Babylonia. Tiridates adopted the 
name of his brother Arsaces, and after him all the other Parthian 
kings (who by the historians are generally called by their proper 
names), amounting to the number of about 30, officially bear 
unh the name Arsaces With very few exieptions, only the name 
AP2)AKn]£ (with various epithets) occurs on the coins of the 




The arrowroot plant (maranta 

ARUNDINACEA), CULTIVATED IN 
TROPICAL COUNTRIES BECAUSE OF 
THE EDIBLE STARCH IT YIELDS 
Middle figure showi upper part of 
flowering stem. Right figure shows 
base of flowering stem and young 
branch of rhizome. Below Is part of 
the mature rhizome containing starch 
from which arrowroot Is prepared 
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Parthian kings, and the obverse generally shows the seated figure 
of the founder of the dynasty, holding in his hand a strung bow. 
The Arsacid empire was overthrown in a.d. 226 by Ardashir 
(Artaxerxes), the founder of the Sassanid empire, whose con- 
quests began about a.d 212. The name Arsaces of Persia is also 
borne by some kings of Armenia, who were of Parthian origin 
{see Persia and Pakthia). 

ARSENAL, an establishment for the construction, repair, 
receipt, storage and issue of warlike stores. The word “arsenal” 
appears in various forms in Romanic languages (from which it 
has been adopted into Teutonic), ie, Italian arzamile, Spanish 
arsenal, etc ; Italian also has arzana and darsena, and Spanish a 
longer form atarazanal. 

ARSENIC, a chemical element, known to the ancients 
through its sulphides. The oxide known as white arsenic is men- 
tioned by the Greek alchemist, Olympiodorus, who obtained it by 
roasting arsenic sulphide. These substances were all known to the 
later alchemists who used minerals containing arsenic to give a 
white colour to copper. Albertus Magnus was the first to state 
that arsenic contained a metal-like substance, although later 
writers considered it to be a bastard or scrni-mctal, and frequently 
called it arsenuum rex In 1733 G. Brandt showed that white 
arsenic was the calx (oxide) of this clement which has the symbol 
As, atomic number 33, and atomic weight 74-96. 

Arsenic occurs m the uncornbined condition in various localities, 
but more generally in combination with other metals and sulphur, 
in the form of more or less complex sulphides. Native arsenic is 
usually of a dull grey colour, owing to surface tarnish; only on 
fresh fractures is the colour tin-white with metallic lustre. The 
hardness is 3-5 and the specific gravity 5-63-5-73. Crystals of 
arsenic belong to the rhombohedral system; natural crystals are, 
however, of rare occurrence, and are usually acicular in habit. Na- 
tive arsenic occurs usually in metalliferous veins in association 
with ores of antimony, silver, etc., the silver mines of Preiberg in 
Saxony, St. Andreasberg in the Harz, Norway, Borneo, United 
States, Chile and the province Echizen in Japan being well-known 
localities. 

Arsenic is a constituent of the minerals realgar, AsaS-; orpi- 
ment, AsjSs; arsenical pyrites or mispickel, FeAsS; cobaltile, 
CoAsS; smaltite,CoAsj; cobalt bloom, Co, (AsOOe.SH^O; pharmac- 
olite (CaHAsOJa.sILO; and mirnetisite (Pb[Pb,(AsOi)a]a)F^, 
whilst it is also met with in small quantities in nearly all speci- 
mens of iron pyrites. The ordinary commercial arsenic is either 
the naturally occurring form, which is, however, more or less 
contaminated with other metals, or is the product obtained by 
heating arsenical pyrites, out of contact with air, m earthenware 
retorts fitted with a roll of sheet iron at the mouth, and an earthen- 
ware receiver. By this method of distillation the arsenic sublimes 
into the receiver, leaving a residue of iron sulphide in the retort. 
For further purification, it may be sublimed, after having been 
previously mixed with a little powdered charcoal, or it may be 
mixed with a small quantity of iodine and heated It can also be 
obtained by the reduction of white arsenic (arsenious oxide) with 
carbon. 

Arsenic exists in more than one form and in this display of 
allotropy {qv) it resembles phosphorus, with which it is allied. 
{See Periodic Law.) 

In its stable form arsenic possesses a steel-grey colour, and a 
decided metallic lustre; it crystallizes in rhombohedra, isomor- 
phous with those of antimony and tellurium. It is very brittle. It 
is volatile at temperatures above ioo“C, and rapidly vaporizes at 
a dull red heat. When heated to 450®C, under atmospheric pres- 
sure solid arsenic volatilizes without passing through the liquid 
phase, but it liquefies when heated under increased pressure, and 
its melting point lies between 830° and 86o°C By sublimation an 
amorphous variety is obtained in addition to rhombohedral ar- 
senic. The vapour of arsenic is of a golden yellow colour, and 
has a garlic odour. The vapour density is 10-6 (air=i) at 
564°C, corresponding to a tetratomic molecule As«; at a white heat 
the vapour density shows a considerable lowering in value, due to 
the dissociation of the complex molecule. 

When arsenic vapour is cooled suddenly below o®C, yellow ar- 
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senic is produced which is soluble in carbon disulphide and crystal- 
lizes therefrom in cubic crystals Even at 6o°C it begins to change 
into the metallic form Arsenic heated in a current of oxygen 
burns with a pale lavender-coloured flame, forming arsenious 
oxide. It i.s easily oxidized to arsenic acid by heating with con- 
centrated nitric acid. It burns in an atmosphere of chlorine to 
form the trichloride; it also combines directly with bromine and 
sulphur on being heated, while on fusion with alkalis it forms 
arsenites. 

Arsenic alloys with most metals and is frequently present as an 
impurity in commercial alloys. A small proportion (0-3 to 0 6%) 
added to molten lead facilitates the formation of truly spherical 
pellets when the liquid metal is poured down a shot-tower Elec- 
tro-deposition of arsenic is employed (o give a dark oxidized finish 
to brass; the depositing bath contains potassium cyanide, sodium 
phosphate and arsenious oxide, to which a nickel salt is some- 
times added to produce a darker eftect. 

Detection. — Arsenic and most of its soluble compounds are 
very poisonous, and consequently the methods used for the de- 
tection of arsenic are important. The usual methods arc: {a) 
Reimch's test. A piece of clean copper is dipped in a solution of 
an arsenious compound, which has been previously acidified with 
pure h>clrochloric acid A grey film is produced on the surface of 
the copper, probably due to the formation of a copper arsenide. 
The reaction proceeds better if the solution is heated. On remov- 
ing, w.ishing and gently drying the metal and heating it in a glass 
tube, a while ciyslalhne sublimate is formed on the cool part of 
the tube, under the same conditions antimony does not produce 
a crystalline sublimate. 

{b) Flettmaun's test depends on the fact that arsenic and its 
compounds, when present in a solution in which hydrogen is being 
generated, are converted into arseniuretted hydrogen, or arsine 
AsH.. which can be rcailily detected either by its action on silver 
nitrate solution or by its decomposition on heating. The solution 
containing the arsenious compound is mi.xed with pure potassium 
hydroxide solution and a piece of pure zinc or aluminium foil 
dropped in and the whole then heated A jiiece of absorbent paper, 
moistened with silver nitrate, is held over the mouth of the tube, 
and if arsenic be present a grey or black deposit is seen on the 
paper, due to the silver nitrate being reduced by the arseniuretted 
hydrogen Antimony gives no reaction under these conditions, so 
that the method can be used to detect arsenic in the presence of 
antimony, but the test is not so delicate as either Reinsch’s or 
Marsh’s method 

(c) Marsh's Test — The solution containing the arsenious com- 
pounds is mixed with pure hydrochloric acid and placed in an 
apparatus in which hydrogen is generated from pure zinc and 
pure suljihuric acid The arseniuretted hydrogen produced is 
passed through a tube containing lead acetate paper and soda-lime, 
and finally through a narrow glass tube, constricted at various 
points, and heated by a very small flame. As the arseniuretted 
hydrogen p.isses over the heated portion, it is decomposed and a 
black deposit formed. Instead of heating the tube, the gas may be 
ignited at the mouth of the tube, and a cold surface of porcelain 
or platinum placed in the flame, when a black deposit is formed 
on the surface. This may be distinguished from the similar anti- 
mony deposit by its ready solubility in a solution of sodium hypo- 
chlorite. A blank e.xjieriment should always be carried out in test- 
ing for small quantities of arsenic, to ensure that the materials 
used are quite fiee from traces of arsenic. The presence of nitric 
acid interferes wath Marsh's test, and if the arsenic is present 
as an arsenic compound it must be reduced to the arsenious con- 
dition by the action of sulphurous acid 

(d) Gutzeit’sTest — The acidified solution to be tested is treated 
with zinc, in the presence of stannous and ferrous salts, and the 
gas, parsed through lead acetate solution to remove hydrogen sul- 
phide, and then passed over paper soaked in mercuric chloride; a 
dark stain is due to arsenic The stain becomes much more dis- 
tinct when viewed in ultra-violet light. 

Arsenious oxide and arsenites, acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
give a yellow precipitate of arsenic trisulphide on the addition of 
sulphuretted hydrogen; this precipitate is soluble in solutions of 
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(he alkaline hydroxides, ammonium carbonate and yellow am- 
monium sulphide. Under like conditions arsenates only give a 
[irecipitate on long-continued boiling. 

Estimation. — Arsenic is usually estimated either in the form 
of magnesium pyroarsenate, MgaAsA, or as arsenious sulphide 
AsaS,. For the pyroarsenate method it is necessary that the ar- 
senic should be in the quinquevalent condition; if necessary this 
can be eftected by heating with nitric acid , the acid solution is then 
mixed with “magnesia mixture” and made strongly alkaline by 
the addition of ammonia After twenty-four hours the precipitate 
IS filtered, washed with dilute ammonia, dried, ignited to constant 
weight and weighed, the filter paper being incinerated separately 
after moistening with nitric acid. 

In the sulphide method, the arsenic should be in (he tervalent 
form Sulphuretted hydrogen is passed through the liquid until it 
IS thoroughly saturated, the excess of sulphuretted hydrogen is 
expelled from the solution by a bri.sk stream ot carbon dioxide, 
and the precipitate is filtered on a Gooch crucible and wa.shed with 
water containing a little sulphuretted hydrogen and dried at 
ioo°C; it IS then well washed with small quantities of pure carbon 
disulphide to remove any free sulphur, again dried and weighed. 
Arsenic can also be estimated by volumetric methods; for this 
purpose It must be in the tervalent condition, and the method of 
estimation consists in converting it into the quinquevalent condi- 
tion by means ol a standard solution of iodine, in the presence of 
a cold saturated solution of sodium bicarbonate 

INORGANIC COMPOUNDS 

Arsenic Hydrides. — The dihydride AsjH.. is a brown velvety 
unstable powder formed when sodium or potassium arsenide is 
decomposed by water. Ar.scnic tiihydiide (arsine or arscniuretted 
hydrogen) As! I, is foimcd by decomposing zinc arsenide with 
dilute sulphuric acid, by the action ol nascent hydrogen on ar- 
senious compounds, and by the electrolysis of solutions of arse- 
nious and arsenic acids, it is also a product of the action of organic 
matter on many arsenic compounds. It is conveniently prepared 
l)y dropping water on to aluminium arsenide, obtained by a modi- 
fied thermite process. It is a colourless gas of unpleasant smell, 
excessively poisonous, \ery slightly soluble in water. It easily 
burns, forming arsenious oxide if the combustion proceeds in an 
excess of air, or arsenic it the supply of air is limited, it is also 
de( omposed into its constituent elements when heated It lique- 
fies at — 40°C and becomes solid at --iidg"C (K. Olszewski), 
Metals such as tin, potas.sium and sodium when heated in the gas 
form arsenides with liberation of hydrogen, ami solutions of gold 
and silver salts are reduced by the gas with precipitation of 
metallic gold and silver, l.dilorine, bromine and iodine decompose 
arsine readily 

Halide Derivatives of Arsenic. — Arsenic forms compounds 
of the t>pe AsXj wdth tluorine, chlorine, bromine and iodine; 
there is also a lower iodide, Asjl,, and a higher gaseous fluoride, 
AsF„ (b p — 53'’G, m p, - So°C) Arsenious chloride, a colourless 
oily liquid of specific gravity 2 205, boils at i30°C and is prepared 
by distilling arsenious oxide with strong hydrochloric acid. It is 
also obtained by direct combination of arsenic and chlorine or by 
heating arsenious oxide with sulphur chloride AsiO«-|-6SjCl2= 
4AsCl3-l-3S02-f gS. Arsenious bromide (mp 35°C), soluble 
yellowish white crystals, and arsenious iodide (mp. i46'’C), red 
hexagonal crystals, are both used in medicine 

Oxides and Oxyacids of Arsenic. — ^Arsenious oxide (white 
arsenic), As^Oo, occuis in an amorphous or vitreous condition and 
also in two crystalline modifications which are found as minerals, 
arsenolite in octahedra (cubic system), and claudetite of the 
monoclinic system, the latter being converted into the former when 
boiled in water. At ig3°C arsenious oxide sublimes without fusion, 
although it can be melted under pressure. It is sparingly soluble 
in water, the solution being acid to test papers. 

Arsenious oxide ih used in glass-making as an oxidizing agent 
to remove the colour produced by the lower oxides of iron. It is 
employed in the manufacture of arsenic acid, pigments, enamels, 
sheep dips and arsenical soaps. It enters into the composition of 


germicides, insecticides and rat poisons. It also finds employment 
in calico printing, in the fixation of aniline colours, and as Fowler’s 
solution (potassium arsenite) in medicine. Arsenious oxide arises 
as a volatile by-product in many smelting operations for the ex- 
traction of metals, and in this form has been known from the 
earliest times, being called Huttenrauch (furnace smoke) by Basil 
Valentino. It occurs as an impurity or adulterant in many com- 
mercial products, having been found in caustic soda, glucose, cos- 
metics and in certain wines In igoo an outbreak of “peripheral 
neuritis” with various skin aflections occurred in Lancashire and 
was traced to beer made from glucose and invert sugar, in the 
preparation of which arsenical sulphuric acid had been used. 

On concentration, an aqueous solution of arsenious oxide de- 
posits the anhydrous oxide and not arsenious acid, HaAsOj. But 
although this acid has not been isolated Its salts are well known. 
Sodium arsenite and the other alkali arsenites are soluble m 
water. Silver ar.senitc, Ag,Ai> 0 ., is a yellow precipitate soluble in 
acid or ammonia. Cupric arsenite, CuHAsO.,, Scheele’s green, is a 
green powder formerly used extensively for wallpapers and for 
calico printing. Schweinfurt green, also known as imperial green 
or emerald green, is a mixed copper metarsenite and acetate, 
3Cu(As0..)j,Cu(C.H,0,>.., employed as a pigment for wallpapers. 
By the combined action of damp and moulds, paper tinted with this 
pigment ev olves a i^eculiar odour said to be due to diethylcacodyl 
oxide (As[C...Hr.]s)LO (Biginelli, igoo). 

Arsenic pentoxide, As^O.-., is manufactured by oxidizing white 
arsenic (arsenious oxide) with nitric acid (sp. gravity 1-35). The 
.solution on concentration yields crystalline ortho-arsenic acid 
H,AsO,,^HjO. At i6o®C this substance loses water and passes into 
the pentoxide, AsjOs, a deliquescent crystalline solid which at red 
heat evolves oxygen and reverts to the lower oxide. Arsenic acid 
was formerly employed in the manufacture of magenta (iee 
Dyes. Syvuietic). 

bodium arsenate, used in calico printing, is prepared by adding 
.sodium carbonate to aqueous arsenic and or by heating sodium 
.irsenile with sodium nitrate This salt, which crystallizes as 
NajIIA‘«04.i2Hj0, is isomorphous with the conesponding phos- 
phate (see Cr\stall()grapiiy.) 

Soluble arsenates and phosphates have many properties in com- 
mon, they both yield colourless crystalline precipitates with am- 
inoniacal solutions of ammonium and magnesium chlorides, and 
with ammonium molybdate they furnish similar yellow prccipi- 
tati'S (arsenomolybdate and phosphoniolybdale), but with silver 
nitrate arsenates give a rcddish-brown precipitate, whilst from 
phosphates a yellow precipitate results. 

Sulphides of Arsenic. — ^Three sulphides are known, two occur- 
ring native, yellow orpiment {aurtpigmentum) , As^S,, in yellow 
prisms and realgar, \s..Ss, in reddish orange prisms, whereas the 
pentasulphide is produced artificially either by heating together 
the trisulphide and sulphur or by acidifying a cold solution of 
thioarsenate. The tri- and penta-sulphides are insoluble in water 
but dissolve in alkali sulphides to give alkali Ihioarsenites and 
thioarsenates respectively. 

Realgar and orpiment are used as pigments and in pyrotechny; 
they have been produced artificially for these purposes by healing 
white arsenic with appropriate amounts of sulphur 

Pharmacology and Therapeutics.— Of arsenic and its com- 
pounds, arsenious oxide and Fowler’s solution (potassium arse- 
nitc) are in very common use. The iodide of ar.semc is one of the 
ingredients of Donovan’s solution (see Mercury) ; and iron ar- 
senate, or a mixture of ferrous and ferric arsenates with some iron 
oxide, is of great use in certain cases. An iron and arsenic injec- 
tion is widely employed in anaemic conditions and constitutes one 
of the few treatments which are effective in such circumstance.s. 
Sodium arsenate is somewhat less commonly prescribed. 

Externally, arsenious oxide is a powerful caustic when applied 
to raw surfaces, though it has no action on the unbroken skin. 
Internally, unless the dose be extremely small, all preparations are 
severe gastro-intestinal irritants This effect is the same however 
the drug be administered, as, even after subcutaneous injection, 
j the arsenic is excreted into the stomach after absorption, and thus 
I sets up gastritis in its passage through the mucous membrane. In 
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minute doses it is a gastric stimulant, promoting the flow of gas- 
tric juice It is quickly absorbed into the blood, where its presence 
can be demonstrated especially in the white blood corpuscles In 
certain forms of anaemia it increases the number of the red cor- 
puscles and also their haemoglobin content. None of these known 
effects of arsenic is sufficient to account for the profound change 
that a course of the drug will often produce in the condition of a 
patient. It has some power of affecting the general metabolism, 
but no wholly satisfactory explanation is forthcoming According 
to Binz and Schultz its power is due to the fact that it is an 
oxygen-carrier, arsenious acid withdrawing oxygen from the 
protoplasm to form arsenic acid, which subsequently yields up its 
oxygen again. It is thus vaguely called an alterative, since the 
patient recovers under its use. It is eliminated chiefly by (he 
urine, and to a less extent by the alimentary canal, sweat, saliva, 
bile, milk, tears, hair, etc , but it is also stored up in the body, 
mainly in the liver and kidneys. Arsenic is administered on ac- 
count of its tonic effects on the general and nervous systems 
It is also considered by many authorities to have an antipenodic 
action as in malaria and it is known to be effective in various 
chronic skin alfectioris. 

Externally arsenious oxide has been much used by quack doc- 
tors to destroy morbid growths, etc., a paste or solution being sup- 
plied, strong enough to kill the mass of tissue, thus making it 
slough out quickly. But accidents have resulted from the arsenic 
being absorbed, the patient being thereby poisoned. Internally it 
is u.seful in certain forms of dyspepsia, but as some patients are 
quite unable to tolerate the drug, it must always be administered 
in very small doses at first, the quantity being slowly increased as 
tolerance is shown. Children as a rule bear it better than adults. 
It should never be given on an empty stomach, but always after 
a full meal. It is the routine treatment for pernicious anaemia 
and Hodgkin’s disease, though here again the drug may be of no 
avail. For the neuralgia and anaemia following malaria, for rheu- 
matoid arthritis, for chorea and also asthma and hay fever, it is 
constantly prescribed with excellent results Certain skin diseases, 
as psoriasis, pemphigus anil occasionally chronic eczema are much 
benefited by its use, though sometimes a too prolonged course 
will produce the very lesion for which in other circumstances it is 
a cure. Occasionally, as among the Styrians, individuals acquire 
the habit of arsenic-eating, which is said to increase their weight, 
strength and appetite, and to clear their complexion The probable 
explanation is that an antitoxin is developed within them, but 
definite proof is not at present forthcoming. Arsenic-eating is 
also found in Salzburg and the Tirol 

ORGANIC DERIVATIVES OF ARSENIC 

Aliphatic Compounds. — The first organomctallic material, a 
fuming liquid, was discovered by L. C, Cadet dc Gassicourt in 
1760 on heating together white arsenic and potassium acetate The 
product was subsequently shown by R W. Bunsen (1837-43) to 
consist principally of the substance (AslCH,]2):0 for which the 
name cacodyl oxide was proposed by J Berzelius. The inflamma- 
bility of the liquid was due to the presence of a small amount of 
cacodyl itself (CH3)2As AsCCHajj. Many cacodyl derivatives 
were described by Bunsen, who also oxidized the oxide to caco- 
dylic acid (CH3)jAsOOH, a colourless crystalline solid readily 
soluble in water or alcohol. Although cacodyl compounds are very 
toxic, cacodylic acid is comparatively innocuous and its salts are 
employed medicinally. Sodium cacodylate has been given both by 
the mouth and intravenously in tuberculosis, diabetes, leprosy, 
psoriasis and syphilis. Another arsenical salt, sodium methyl ar- 
sinate, CH8 As0(0Na)2,H20 (Arrhenal, new cacodyl), prepared 
by warming an alkaline solution of sodium arsenite with methyl 
iodide and alcohol, has been employed in the treatment of the 
foregoing diseases. 

Aromatic Compounds. — Greater success has attended the in- 
troduction of aromatic derivatives of arsenic. By heating aniline 
arsenate at 180° Bechamp in 1863 first obtained a substance of 
acidic character, the sodium salt of which was long afterwards 
shown by P. Ehrlich and A. Bertheim (1907) to be sodium 
^-arsanilate or p-aminophenyl-arsinate (I.). 
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When introduced into medicine, sodium />-arsanilate was found to 
be forty times less toxic than sodium arsenite ( Fowler's solution) 
and hence received the name “atoxyl ” It became extensively em- 
ployed in the treatment of diseases of protozoal origin such as 
syphilis and trypanosomiasis Continued use of the drug was, how- 
ever, sometimes attended by unpleasant secondary eflects, c.g , 
disturbance of vision followed by atrophy of the optic nerve, and 
accordingly Ehrlich instituted a search for an organic arsenical in 
which the ratio between curative dose and lethal dose would be 
as .small as possible. This search culminated in the distovery of 
salvarsan (3.3'- diamino - 4 .4' - dihydroxyarsenobenzene dihydro- 
chloride) which is sometimes referred to as “606" in allusion to the 
circumstance that Ehrlich and his collaborators e.xamined 605 
other substances before they obtained the optimum result with 
salvarsan. The hydrochloride has several other synonyms, arseno- 
beiizol, kharsivan, arsenobillon. Before being administered in- 
travenously, the aqueous solution of the hydrochloride is very 
carefully neutralized with sodium hydroxide so that the actual 
drug is the base indicated in formula (II ). Since the preparation 
of the perfectly neutral solution of salvarsan base suitable for in- 
travenous injection is a process requiring considerable care, an- 
other drug was introduced under the name of neosalvarsan (syno- 
nyms ncokharsivan, novarsenobenzol, novarscnobillon) which dis- 
solved to a neutral solution without chemical treatment This 
substance (III ) is produced by condensing .salvarsan dihydro- 
chloride with sodium-formaldehyde-sulphoxylate, HO-CtIa SOaNa, 
whereby a methyl sulphinate group becomes attached (0 one of the 
basic groups of salvarsan. 
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This neutral sodium salt is more popular than salvarsan because 
of its ease of administration The German Pharmocopoeia (1926) 
describes five modifications of salvarsan. In England salvarsan 
and neosalvarsan come within the scope of the Therapeutic Sub- 
stances Act (1925). Standard preparations are kept in the Na- 
tional Institute of Medical Research at Hampstead, and biological 
tests and stability tests are applied to commercial samples Sal- 
varsan and neosalvarsan are remarkable antisyphilitic remedies 
and are very widely used for this purpose. Variants have been 
suggested, such as combinations of salvarsan with silver. French 
practice has favoured the use of galyl (IV ), a phosphoric acid de- 
rivative of salvarsan, and of luargol, a complex co-ordination com- 
pound of salvarsan containing silver bromide and an antimonyl 
group (C,2lT2O2N.As0.,AgBr,SbO(H2SO,)2. 

It will be noticed that salvarsan and its allies are organic sub- 
stances containing tervalent arsenic, and until recently substances 
with arsenic in the lower state of oxidation have been most fa- 
voured in therapeutics, but medical opinion is veering round in 
favour of compounds containing quinquevalent arsenic of which 
atoxyl was the forerunner. Tryparsamide (V ) or sodium N- 
phenylglycinamide-p-arsinate, has had considerable vogue in the 
treatment of sleeping sickness, having only the toxicity of 
salvarsan. 
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Stovarsol (Sodium acetylaminohydroxyphenylarsinatc, VI ) has 
been used extensively in the treatment of amoebic dysentery both 
alone and in conjunction with auramine, emetine and iodine, the 
complex drug being termed auremetine. These medicaments have 
been used m yaws, and in early treatment of syphilis. 

A diethylamine salt of stovarsol known as acetylarsan has been 
used for injections, and a precipitation compound with bismuth 
has been employed in syphilis and yaws. 

Toxicology and Forensic Medicine. — ^The commonest source 
of arsenical poisoning is arsenious oxide or white arsenit, which in 
one form is white and opaque like flour, for which it has been mis- 
taken with fatal re.sults. Moreover, as it has little taste and no 
colour it is easily mixed with lood for homicidal purposes When 
combined with potash or soda it is used to saturate flyp.ipers, and 
strong solutions can be obtained by soaking these in water; this 
fact has also been used with criminal intent Copper arsenite 
(or Scheele’s green) u.sed to be much employed as a pigment for 
wall-papers and fabrics, and toxic eftects have lesultccl from their 
use. Metallic arsenic is probably not poisonous, but as it u.sually 
becomes oxidized in- the alimentary canal the symptoms of arseni- 
catpoisoning follow its ingestion 

In acute poisoning the interval between the reception of the 
poison and the onset of symptoms ranges irom ten minutes or 
even less, if a strong solution be taken on an empty stomach, to 
twelve or more hours if the drug be taken in solid form and the 
stomach be full ot food The usual iicriod, however, is from half 
an hour to an hour. In a typical case a sensation of heat develop- 
ing into a burning pain is felt in the throat and stomach This is 
soon followed by uncontrollable vomiting and later by severe 
purging, the stools being first ot all faecal but later assuming a 
rice-water appearance, and often containing blood The patient 
sutlers from intense thirst, which cannot be relieved, as drinking 
is immediately followed by rejection of the .swallowed fluid. There 
is profound collapse, the features are sunken, the skin moist and 
cyanosed. The jiulse is feeble and irregular, and respiration is 
difficult The pain in the stomach is persistent, and cramps in the 
calves of the legs add to the torture. Death may be preceded by 
coma, but consciousness is often maintained to the end The simi- 
larity of the symptoms to those of cholera is very marked, but if 
suspicion arises it can be cleared up by examining any of the se- 
cretions for arsenic. More rarely the poison attacks the nerve 
centres, and gastro-intestinal ssniptoms may be almost or quite 
absent. In such cases the acute collapse occurs in company with 
both superficial and deep anaesthesia of the limbs, and is soon 
followed by cqma terminating in death In criminal poisoning re- 
peated doses are usually given, so that such cases may not be 
typical, but will present some of the aspects of acute and some 
of chronic arsenical poisoning As regards treatment, the stomach 
should be washed out with warm water by means of a soft rubber 
tube, an emetic being also administered Then, if available, 
freshly precipitated ferric hydrate should be given, which can be 
prepared by adding a solution of ammonia to one of iron per- 
chloride The precipitate is strained oft, so that the patient may 
swallow it su.spended in water. While this is being obtained, mag- 
nesia, castor oil or olive oil can be given; or failing all these, 
copious draughts of water The collapse should be treated with 
hot blankets and bottles, but medical aid should be summoned for 
the administration of subcutaneous injections of brandy, ether or 
strychnine, and for injections of morphia to lessen the pain. 

Arsenic may be gradually absorbed into the system in very 
small quantities over a prolonged period, the symptoms of chronic 
poisoning resulting. The commonest sources used to be wall- 
papers, fabrics, artificial flowers and toys: also certain trades, as 
in the manufacture of arsenical sheep-dipping But cases arising 
from these causes now occur very rarely. The earliest symptoms 
are slight gastric disorders, loss of appetite and general malaise, 
followed later by collicky pains, irritation of eyelids and .skin 
eruptions. But sooner or later peripheral neuritis develop.s, usu- 
ally beginning with sensory disturbances, tingling, numbness, for- 
mication, and usually cutaneous anaesthesia Later the affected 
muscles become exquisitely tender, and then atrophy, while the 
knee-jerk or other reflex is lost. Pigmentation of the .skin may 


occur in the later stages Recovery is very slow, and in fatal cases 
death usually results from heart failure. * 

After acute poisoning, the stomach at a post-mortem presents 
signs of intense inflammation, submucous haemorrhages are usu- 
ally present, but perforation is rare. The rest of the alimentary 
canal exhibits inflammatory changes in a somewhat lesser degree 
After chronic poisoning a widely spread fatty degeneration is 
present. Arsenic is found in almost every part of the body, but is 
retained in largest amount by the liver, secondly by the kidneys 
After death from chronic poisoning it is found present even in the 
brain and spongy bone. The detection of arsenic in criminal cases 
IS effected either by Reinsch’s test or by Mar.sh’s test, the urine 
being the secretion analysed when available 
Production and Exploitation of Arsenic. — In 1926 the 
production of arsenic in the United States, Canada and Mexico 
was about 16,000 tons, whereas the output from the Old World, 
including Belgium, England, France, Germany, Greece and Japan, 
was about 1 1,000 to 12,000 tons These data are somewhat less 
than the estimates of the previous year (1925). The United States 
maintains its lead in both the production and consumption of 
arsenical compounds Among the latter are the well-known in- 
secticides, calcium arsenate and lead arsenate, which are employed 
extensively. Arsenical compounds are also employed as wood pre- 
servatives or as clearing agents in glass manufacture. 

Bibliography.— G. A. Roush and A. Butts, The Mineral Industry, 
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Martindale and W W. Wostcott, The Extra Pharmocopoeta, (11th 
Edition, 1925), and Salvaruin (lyii), E. Fourneau, Organic Medica- 
ments and their Preparation (1925), G. T. Morgan, Organic Com- 
pounds of Arsenic and Antimony (1918) (G. T. M ) 

ARSENIUS (f 354-450),' an anchorite, said to have been 
born of a noble Roman family He was appointed by Theodosius 
the (ireat, tutor of the young princes Arcadius and Honorius; 
but at the age of 40 he retired to Ivgypt, where for 40 years he 
lived in monastic seclusion at Scetis in the Thebais, under the 
spiritual guidance of St John the Dwarf He died at the age of 
95 at Troe near Memphis His biography by Simeon Metaphrastes 
is largely fiction 

Of his writings, two collections of admonitory maxims are extant: 
see Fr. Combefis in Auctanum btbliolh. pair, novisstm. (1672), pp. .^01 
et scq.; and Cotelenus, Eccl graec. monum , 1677, 1. pp. 3.5.3-372. 

ARSENIUS AUTORIANUS (13th century), patriarch of 
Constantinople, lived about the middle of the 13th century. He 
received his education in Nicaea at a monastery of which he 
later became the abbot, though not in orders Subsequently he 
led a life of solitary asceticism in a Bithynian monastery. From 
this seclusion he was called by Theodore 1 1 . Lascaris in ad 1255 
to the position of patriarch at Nicaea, and four years later, on 
the death of Theodore II. became joint guardian of his son John. 
His fellow-guardian Georgios Mouzalon was immediately mur- 
dered by Michael Palaeologus, who assumed the position of tutor. 
Arsenius then took refuge in the monastery of Paschasius In 
1261 Michael, having recovered Constantinople, induced Arsenius 
to undertake again the office of patriarch, but Arsenius excom- 
municated the emperor for having ordered the young prince 
John to be blinded. 

He was banished to Proconnesus, where some years afterwards 
(according to Fabricius in 1264; others say in 1273) he died. 
He declined to remove the sentence of excommunication which 
he had passed upon Michael, and after his death, when the new 
patriarch Josephus gave absolution to the emperor, the quarrel 
was carried on between the “Arsenites” and the “Josephists." 
The “Arsenian schism” lasted till 1315, when reconciliation was 
effected by the patriarch Niphon (see Gibbon, Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, ed. J. B Bury, 1898, vol vi 467 et seq ). 

Arsenius is said to have prepared a summary of ecclesia.stical laws 
under the title Synopsis Canonum This was published (Greek original 
and Latin version) by G. Voel and H. Justel in BibUotheca Jur. Canon. 
Vet. (i66i), 749 et scq. Some hold that the Synopsis was the work 
of another Arsenius, a monk of Athos (see L. Petit in Cacant’s Diet, 
thiol, ratkol., 1. col. 1,994) ; the ascription depends on whether the 
patriarch Arsenius did or did not sojourn at Mt. Athos. 

Bibliocrapuy. — See Georgius Pachymeres ii. 15, iii. passim, Iv. i-i6; 
Nicephorus Gregoras iii. 1. iv. 1 . ; for the will of Arsenius see Cotelerius, 
Monument a ii. 168. 
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ARSES, kinf? of Persia, the youngest son of Artaxerxes III , 
was raised to the throne in 338 nr by Bagoas (q v ), who had 
murdered his father and all his brothers But when the young 
king tried to make himself independent, Bagoas killed him too, 
with all his children, in the third year of his reign (336 b c.). See 
Persia: Ancient History. 

ARSINE, Arseniuretted Hydrogev, also known as arsenic 
trihydride, is a colourless, neutral gas with a disagreeable smell, 
having the formula AsHi. {See also Arsenic ) 

ARSINOE, the (Greek) name of four Egyptian princesses 
of the Ptolemaic dynasty. The name was introiluced into the 
Ptolemaic dynasty by the mother of Ptolemy I This Arsinoe 
was originally a mistress of Philip II, of Macedon, who presented 
her to a Macedonian soldier a short time before Ptolemy was 
born It was, therefore, assumed by the Macedonians that the 
Ptolemaic house was really descended from Philip {.see Ptole- 
mies). 

r. Daughter of Lysim.ichus, king of Thrace, first wife of 
Ptolemy II,, Philadelphus (285-247 nc) Accused of conspiring 
against her husband, who perhaps already contemplated marriage 
with his sister, also named Arsinoe, she was banished to Coptos, 
in Upper Egypt Her son Ptolemy was afterwards king under the 
title of Euergetes {sec Bfrfnu'E III ) 

2. Daughter of Ptolemy I Soter and Berenice. Born about 316 
B c , she married Lysimachus, king of Thrace 1 o secure the suc- 
cession for her own children she brought about the murder of her 
stepson Agalhocles. Lysandra, the wife of Agathoclc.s, took 
refuge with Seleucus, king of Syria, who made war upon Lysim- 
achus and seized his kingdom (281). After her husband’s death 
Arsinoe fled to Ephesus and afterwards to Cassandreia in Mace- 
donia Seleucus was murdered in 281 by Ptolemy Ceraunus (half- 
brother of Arsinoe), who thus became master of Thrace and 
Macedonia To obtain possession of Cassandreia, he offered his 
hand in marriage to Arsinoe, and being admitted into the town, 
killed her two yuinger .sons and banished her to Samothrace 
Escaping to Egypt, she became the wife of her full brother 
Ptolemy II , the first instance of the practice of the Greek kings 
of Egypt of marrying their sisters She was a woman of a mas- 
terful character and won great influence Her husband, though 
she bore him no children, was devoted to her and paid her all 
possible honour after her death in 27; 

3 Daughter of Ptolemy HI. Euergetes, sister md wife of 
Ptolemy IV. Philopalor, She seems to be enoncously called 
Eurydice by Justin (xxx. 2), and Cleopatra by Livy (xxvii. 4). 
Her presence encouraged the troops at the battle of Raphia 
(217), in which Antiochus the Great was defeated. Her husband 
put her to death to please his mistress (between 210 and 205). 
She was worshipped as Thea philopatoris; she and her husband as 
Theoi philopatores (Polybius v 8^, 84; xv 25-33) 

4. Youngest daughter of Ptolemy XIII , Auletes, and sister of 
the famous Cleopatra. During the siege of Alexandria by Julius 
Caesar (48) she was recognized as queen by the inhabitants, her 
brother, the young Ptolemy, being then held captive by Caesar 
Caesar took her with him to Rome as a precaution, but after his 
triumph she was allowed to return to Alexandria After the 
battle of Phillipi she was put to death by order of Mark An- 
tony, at the request of Cleopatra (Dio Cassius xlii 30, Caesar, 
Bell, tiv , ill 112; Appian., Bell, civ., v. 9). 

Bibliography — For general authorities sec artule PioLtMHs The 
article “Arsinoe” in Pauly -Wissowa’s Rcalrntyklopadu’ contains a lull 
list of those who bore the name, and also of the numerous towns 
which were called after the various princesses. 

ARSINOITHERIUM (from the Egyptian queen Arsinoe), 
a gigantic horned mammal from the Middle Eocene beds of the 
Fayum, Egypt, representing a sub-order of Pcrissodaclyla called 
Barypoda The skull carries a huge pair of horn-coies above the 
muzzle, which seem to be the enlarged nasal bones, and a rudi- 
mentary pair farther back; the front horn-cores, like the lest of 
the skull, consist of a mere shell of bone, and were probably 
clothed in life with horny sheaths The teeth form a continuous 
even series, the small canines lieing crowded between the ’incisors 


I and prcrnolars; the crowns of the cheek-series are tall (hypso- 
dont), with a distinctive pattern Although the brain is relatively 
larger, the bones of the limbs, especially the short, five-toed feet, 
approximate to those of the Amblypoda and Proboscidea iqqv ) ; 
but in the articulation of the astragalus with both the navicular 
and cuboid Arsinottherium is nearer the former than the latter 

It is probable, however, that these resemblances are mainly 
due to parallelism in development, and are in all three cases 
acliptations necessary to support the enormous weight of the 
body. On the other hand, the marked re.semblance of the struc- 
ture of the tarsus is probably indicative of descent from nearly 
allied condylarthrous ancestors {see Phenacodus) 

See C. W. Andrews, Descriptive Catalogue of the. Trrttarv Verte- 
brata of the Fayum, British Museum (iqo6). 

ARSON, a crime which has been described as the malicious 
and voluntary burning of the house of another (3 Go Inst 06), 
At common law and by statute it is an offence of the degree of 
felony. The common-law offence of arson (which has been greatly 
enlarged by statute) required some part of the house to be actu- 
ally burnt; neither a bare intention nor even an actual attempt 
by putting fire in or towards it will constitute the offence, if 
no part was actually burnt, but the burning of any part, however 
trifling, is sufficient, and the offence is complete even if the fire 
is put out or goes out of itself. The burning must be malicious 
and wilful, otherwise it is only a trespass If a man by wilfully 
.setting fire to his own house burn the house of his neighbour 
also, it will be a felony, even though the primary intention of 
the paity was to burn his own house only The word house, in 
the delinition of the offence at common law, extends not only 
to dwelling-houses, ‘‘but to all outhouses which are parcel thereof, 
though not adjoining thereto ” Barns with com and hay in them, 
though distant from a house, are within the definition 

The different varieties of the offence are specified in the Mali- 
cious Damage Act 1861. The following crimes are thereby m.ide 
telonies: (i) setting lire to any church, chapel, meeting-house 
or other place of divine worship; (2) setting fire to a dwelling- 
house, any person being therein; (3) setting fire to a house, out- 
house, manufactory, farm-building, etc , with intent to injure or 
defraud any person; (4) setting fire to buildings appertaining to 
any railway, port, dock or harbour; or (5) setting fire to any 
public building. In these cases the act provides that the person 
convicted shall be liable, at the discretion of the court, to be 
kept in penal servitude for life, or for any term not less than 
three years, or to be imprisoned for any time not exceeding two 
years, with or without hard labour, and, if a male under 16 years 
of age, with or without whipping Setting fire to other buildings, 
and setting fire to goods in buildings under such circumstances 
that, if the building were thereby set fire to, the offence would 
amount to felony, are subject to the punishments last enu- 
merated, with this exception that the period of penal servitude 
is limited to 14 years The attempt to set fire to any building, 
or any matter or thing not enumerated above, is punishable as 
a felony. In /? v Manning, 1872 (LR i C C.R. 338), it was 
held that an unfinished house was a building within the meaning 
of the act. The setting fire to crops of hay, grass, corn, etc., is 
punishable by penal servitude for any period not exceeding 14 
>ears, but setting fire to stacks of the same, or any cultivated 
vegetable produce, or to peat, coals, etc., is regarded as a more 
serious offence, and the penal servitude may be for life For the 
attempt to commit the last two offences penal servitude is limited 
to seven years. Setting fire to mines of coal, anthracite or other 
mineral fuel is vi.sited with the full measure of penalty, and in 
the case of an attempt the penal servitude is limited to 14 years. 
By the Dockyards, etc , Protection Act 1772 it is a felony pun- 
ishable by death wilfully and maliciou.sly to set fire to any of His 
Majesty’s ships or ve.ssels of war, or any of His Majesty’s 
arsenals, magazines, dockyards, rope-yards, victualling offices or 
buildings therein, or any timber, material, stores or ammunition 
of war therein or in any part of His Majesty’s dominions If the 
person guilty is subject to naval discipline, he is triable by 
court-martial, and if found guilty, a sentence of capital punish- 
ment may be passed The Malicious Damage Aft 1861, s. 43, 
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also includes as a felony the setting fire to any ship or vessel, with 
intent to prejudice any owner or part owner of the vessel, or ot 
any goods on the same, or any person who has underwritten any 
policy of insurance on the vessel, or upon any goods on board the 
same 

In Scotland the offence equivalent to arson in England is known 
by the more expressive name of fire-raising (X.) 

United States. — In the United States arson is now a statutory 
crime in most jurisdictions Some statutes have enlarged it to in- 
clude the burning of all sorts of property, in some jurisdictions 
to include the burning of any building of any nature whatsoever. 
The usual definition when enlarged by statute includes the burning 
of a dwelling, house, barn, stable, store, outhouse, shop, office, 
warehouse, steamboat, vessel, canal boat, church, meeting-house, 
school-house, public building, water-craft or railroad car These 
are the more serious offences, the lesser usually being the burning 
of any fences, woods, stacks of hay, grain or .straw or growing 
crops The penalty of the greater olfences is legulated by the 
statutes, anywhere from one to 20 years’ imprisonment, the lesser 
offences usually less than one year or fine or both The statutes 
sometimes make “an attempt to commit the crime” equal to the 
crime of arson, which is another deviation from the common law 
Some statutes m.ikc it arson for the owner to burn his own build- 
ing or property for the puniose of defrauding another, c ? , to 
collect insurance. (J p. Ea.) 

ARSOT, a fore.'^t near lielfort, eastern France Area, about 
1,500 acres It is almost encircled by a small stream, the Eloie, 
and is about i,40off above the sea. It is continued cast by the 
fore.st of Denney The lakes and woodlands, associated with cold 
tertiary clays, are typical of the Trou de Belfort 
ARS-SUR-MOSELLE, a town of Lorraine, a terminus 5m 
S of Metz on the railway to Noveant. It has a handsome Roman 
Catholic church and extensice foundries; in the vicinity are the 
remains of a Roman aqueduct, which formerly spanned the valley 
Pop. c 3,600 

ARSUF, a town on the coast of Palestine, 12m NNE of ! 
Jaffa, famous as the scone of a victory of the crusaders under 
Richard I of England over the army of Saladin (third Crusade) 
After the capture of Acre on July 12, 1 191, and the departure for 
home of Philip of France, the army of the crusaders, under 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion and the duke of Burgundy, opened their 
campaign for the recoveiy of Jerusalem by mar< hing southward 
towards J.iffa, from which place it was intended to move direct 
upon the holy city. The march \\as along the seashore, and, the 
forces of Saladin being in the vicinity, the army moved in such 
a formation as to be able to give battle at any moment Richard 
thus moved slowly, but in such compact order as to arouse the 
admiration even of the enemy The right column of baggage and 
supplies, guarded by infantry, was nc'arest the sea. the various 
corps of heavy cavalry, one behind the other, formed the central 
column, and on the exposed left flank was the infantry, well 
closed up, and “level and firm as a wall,” according to the testi- 
mony of Saracen author.s The columns were united into a narrow 
rectangle by the advanced and rear guards. The whole march 
was a running fight between untiring horse-archers and steady 
infantry. Only once did the column open out. and the oppor- 
tunity was swiftly seized by the Saracens, yet so rapid was the 
rally of the crusaders that little damage was done (Aug. 25) 
The latter maintained for many d.ays an absolutely passive de- 
fence, and could not be tempted to fight, Richard and his knights 
made occasional charges, but quickly withdrew, and on Sept. 7 
this irregular skirmishing, in which the crusaders had scarcely 
suffered at all, culminated in the battle of Arsuf Saladin had 
by now decided that the only hope of success lay in compelling 
the rear of the Christians’ column to halt — and thus opening a 
gap, should the van be still on the move. Richard, on the other 
hand, had prepared for action by closing up still more, and as 
the crusaders were now formed a simple left turn brought them 
into two lines of battle, infantry in first line, cavalry in second 
line. Near Arsuf the road entered a defile between the sea and 
a wooded range of hills, and from the latter the whole Muslim 
arm}’ suddenly burst forth. The weight of the attack fell upon | 


the rear of Richard’s column, as Saladin desired. The column 
slowly continued its march, suflenng heavily in horses, but other- 
wise unharmed. The first assault thus made no impression, but a 
fierce hand-to-hand combat followed, in which the Hospitallers, 
who formed the rear of the Christian army, were hard pressed. 
Their grand master, like many other subordinates in history, 
rejjeatedly begged to be allowed to charge, but Richard, who on 
this occasion showed the highest gift of generalship, that of feel- 
ing the pulse of the fight, waited for the favourable moment. 
Almost as he gave the signal for the whole line to charge, the 
sorely pressed Hospitallers rode out upon the enemy on their 
own initiative At once the whole of the cavalry followed suit. 
The head (or right wing) and centre were not closely engaged, 
and their fleeter opponents had time to ride off, but the rear of 
the column carried all before it in its impetuous onset, and cut 
down the Saracens in great numbers A second charge, followed 
by a third, dispersed the enemy in all directions, but Richard 
further showed his fine generalship in the firm rein he kept on 
the pursuit. The total loss of the Saracens was more than ten- 
fold that of the Christians, who lost but 700 men. Their light 
losses, almost entirely among the rank and file, form a striking 
lesson on the value of armour, not yet too heavy to hamper 
movement, as well as on the advantage of having the mobile 
striking force on a stable infantry pivot. The army arrived at 
Jaffa on Sept. 10, unopposed, for Arsuf had broken the spirit of 
the Saracen army. The harvest — Jerusalem — was not reaped, 
owing to the internal dissensions of the cru.sading army 

See C. W. C Oman, Hist of ike Art of IVar in the Middle A/tes, 
vol. i. 305-318 (1924). ^ I 

ART. In any attempt to arrive at a clear and comprehensive 
definition of the meaning of art it is necessary to disregard all 
philological or etymological derivations which, in the past, have 
led to much confusion of thought and to an expansion of the 
human activities embraced by this term, which oversteps the 
limitations impo.scd upon it by the modern conception of its 
meaning We arc not concerned with the meaning attached to the 
word An. or its (ircek, Latin and German equivalents, in the 
past, which was so vague that almost all attempts to define it 
led to contradictory and often diametrically opposed conclusions, 
but with the more restricted and purely aesthetic interpretation 
put upon it by modern thinkers 

The old meaning, in its widest sense, of the Greek the 

Latin ihe German Kunst (derived from Konnen), implied 
I skill and ability, acquired through patient practice and directed 
towards a definite end, whether this end be aesthetical, ethical or 
useful According to their aim the arts would thus be divided 
into I'ine Arts, Arts of Conduct, and Liberal Arts, the Fine Arts 
being concerned with the attainment of the beautiful the Arts of 
Conduct with the good, and the Liberal Arts with the useful. 

In the modern and more restricted sense the term art applies 
only to those human activities which tend towards an aestheticism 
— in other words, the Fine Arts — and although, in a figurative 
way, we sj^eak of the art of cooking, the art of the cha.se, the art 
of living, the art of war. and so forth, neither cooking, nor hunt- 
ing, nor living, nor warfare would ever be seriously included in a 
list of the arts which embraces the static arts — architecture, 
sculpture and painting, with their subdivisions — and the dynamic 
arts — music, j-ioetry and the drama (rhetoric) 

Many attempts have been made to explain the essential nature 
of art, the quality which distinguishes art from all other mani- 
festations of human activity, but most of them lack clearness, 
do not cover the whole field, or are capable of being extended to 
non-artistic activities A number of writers on aesthetics, from 
Plato and Schiller to K Lange, recognizing the non-utilitarian, 
inimaterialislic character of art, explain it as a form of play — a 
theory which cannot be reconciled with the now generally accepted 
notion that superstitious fear of the unknown forces of nature 
IS one of the main springs of artistic creation in primitive man 
who, by the productions of his art, tries to placate the mysterious 
hostile powers or to create symbols of stability and rest in the 
bewildering turmoil of the universe 

Equally unsatisfactory, in the light of modem speculation. 
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is the Einfuhlung (empathy, gv) theory, first advanced by 
Herder and elaborated, among others, by Vernon Lee, which, 
whilst throwing valuable light on the true nature of aesthetic 
enjoyment, does not supply a complete solution of the problem 
presented by the investigation of the basic constitution of art. 
Neither is this solution to be found in Croce’s equation of art 
and intuition, nor in Santayana’s “objectified pleasure”; less 
still in the entirely fallacious popular definition of art being 
nature seen through a temperament. Tolstoy came nearer the 
truth in insisting upon emotional impulse as indispensable to all 
artistic expression, but went sadly astray in the elaboration of 
his theory. 

It is scarcely necessary to insist upon the fallacy of such 
popular notions a.s the identifications of art with the representa- 
tion of nature, or, worse still, of the beautiful in nature. Art is 
not representation, but interpretation; and it is not too much 
to say that art begins where the artist departs from strict imitation 
of nature, imposing upon her a rhythm of his own creation, 
according to his own sense of fitness. Nature is the artist’s 
inexhaustible source of inspiration, but the law’s which govern the 
work of art are wholly independent from the laws of nature If 
the Pastoral Symphony is a sublime work of art, it is because 
Beethoven, far from imitating the sounds of nature in the manner 
of “programme music” (which more often than not is nut re- 
motely connected with art), expressed the emotions awakened 
in him by intimate communion with nature in terms of abstract 
rhythm dictated to him by his inspiration and controlled by that 
perfect craftmanship which is essential to the creation of a work 
of art 

ART AND NATURE 

It is true that the arts of painting and sculpture, less abstract 
than the art of mu.sic, necessitate a higher degree of verisimilitude 
to nature; but it is equally certain that the aesthetic appeal of 
the painter’s or sculptor's work, though enhanced by the pleasure 
of recognition and association with familiar visual experience, is 
ba.sed on abstract qualities akin to the qualities of music, the 
ditference being merely the medium — sounci in the one case, form 
and colour in the other But whereas our ear«! ate trained to be 
.susceptible to the rhythmic combination of sounds and to accept 
the musical work of art without probing into the representational 
meaning of these sounds, the aesthetic education of our eyes has 
been comparatively neglected. Instinctively we turn fo (he paint- 
ing or piece of sculpture with a feeling of curiosity as to its mean- 
ing Instinctively we compare it with our own experience of 
natural appearance and are apt to make its verisimilitude the 
criterion of its artistic merit, disregarding, at first .sight at least, 
the abstract rhythm of form and colour which distinguishes tnc 
work of art from the mechanical Imitation of nature The associ- 
ations of the subject aie apt to blind us to the cs.sential art 
qualities If the Japanese painter looks at a landscape through his 
straddling legs with his head lowered to the level of his knees, 
it is because, through seeing his subject upside down, he is not 
led astray by the associations of the various “incidents” that 
constitute the landscape, and his attention is riveted upon the 
pure pattern of colours and forms For the same reason many 
Western painters, in the course of their work, at times turn their 
canvas upside down in order to be able to concentrate on the 
abstract (jualities of the design, which are obscured by “life-like” 
representation 

If representational truth were the criterion of the work of art, 
a good photograph would have a better claim to this title than 
an Egyptian statue, a torso by Michelangelo, the Primavera of 
Botticelli, or a landscape by Claude or by Cezanne Yet photog- 
raphy has no place among the arts, even though the photographer 
may, by his tact in selection, give evidence of a good deal of 
artistic taste. It does not rank among the arts, because it has 
to accept nature uncontrolled and unmodified. And it is just 
that power of control and purposeful modification — vide the broad 
simplification and relations of planes in the Egyptian statue; the 
amplified muscles and heightened vitality of the Michelangelo 
torso ; the graceful arabesque line of Botticelli’s decorative paint- 
ing; the orderly classic arrangement of the features in Claude’s 
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landscape; the deliberate architectural building up and accentu- 
ation of volumes in the Cezanne — that constitute the artistic 
significance of these works. 

The function of art is the creation of beauty. Indeed, it may 
be said that there is no beauty outside art, or, to be more exdct, 
no beauty that has not been revealed by art. Nothing in nature 
is either beautiful or ugly, for beauty and ugliness arc not positive 
attributes of matter, but matter is inxesled with these attributes 
by the artist’s emotional reactions to some outside stimulus. 
Beauty thus resolves itself into objectirted aesthetic emotion. The 
artist has the power to make this emotion visible or audible to 
others, and to make them partake of his pleasurable excitement. 
We become aware of beauty and acijuire the habit of trans- 
I ferring it from the work of art to the aspect of nature which was 
the source of its inspiration. We learn to sec beauty m a tree, in 
a mountain, and even in things which, before the artist had opened 
our eyes, left us cold or even repelled us. A toothless old hag 
becomes beautiful under Rembrandt’s magic touch, because he 
saw his subject emotionally and taught us to sec it in the same 
way. It is doubtful if anybody found anything but dinginess and 
^‘ugliness” in the mist and fog of the Thames-side in London 
before Whistler, by the work of his brush and the poetic imagery 
of his “Ten o’clock Lecture,’’ invested the murky London atmos- 
phere with permanent beauty. 

To go farther back, it is extremely doubtful whether the 
otherwise highly cultured anthropocentric Greek mind that evolved 
the ideal type of human proportions, which to this day remains 
the standard of perteclion, was capable of discerning any beauty 
in the inanimate world. The Greek artist aimed at a perfection 
of symmetry and rhythm which was beyond the reach of nature. 
When, therefore, he borrowed any forms from nature, he evolved 
from them a stylistic formula representing the ideal type of these 
forms — ^an ideal which has no counterpart in actual existence. 
Greek ornament, architectural and otherwise, owes Us origin to 
this attitude. 

Until the dawn of the Rcnais.sance in Italy the beauty of 
mountain scenery was a closed book to the mediaeval mind. A 
mountain was a thing to be shunned, an imiiedimcnt to Iraftic, a 
source of danger and fatigue. Even a poet of the stiimp of 
Petrarch found it necessary, in a long letter, to plead, as an 
excuse for his eccentricity in undertaking an unnecessary moun- 
tain expedition — an almost unheard-of adventure in his days — 
the example of Philip of Macedonia, who had ascended Mount 
Haemus m a similar spirit of enterprise. But this letter, which 
tills ten printed pages, whilst containing much information about 
the hardships, clangers and fatigue of the cxjicclition, and theo- 
retical leflections which might as well have been penned at the 
desk in his stuiiy, includes no hint of emotional response to nature 
in her mo.st majestic moods, no description, no word of aesthetic 
appreciation Petrarch in this proved himself the child of his 
time. Mountains only became beautiful in the eyes of mankind 
after Giotto and his followers had introduced them into their 
pictures to replace the traditional gold backgrounds of early 
mediaeval art. Art had then once more fulfilled its educational 
mission. 

That beauty is not an attribute of nature, but of art, or of the 
artist’s mind, need scauely be demonstrated If it were not so, 
it would be an immutable value, not subject to fluctuations. 
not only does the ideal of beauty change with successive genera- 
tions, but it varies with races and individuals. It is only the 
beauty values set up by art that remain permanent, and their 
appreciation is largely a matter of artistic education. To define 
art as the attainment of the beautiful would, therefore, only be 
substituting one term for another, and would necessitate the even 
more elusive definition of the beautiful. Clive Bell’s “significant 
form” as the determining factor of all art does not take us any 
further, for this “significant form” is only beauty in a new 
di.sguise. It would be as difficult to establish where exactly form 
becomes significant or where beauty begins. 

Beauty, although the aim of art, has thus to be eliminated from 
any plausible and rcceptablc definition of ait. To find such a 
definition it is necessary to trace the common denomination of 
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(he inlinitely varied manifestations of human activity which 
legitimately come under the heading of art, the peculiar charac- 
leristic which distinguishes the work of art both from the product 
of natural forces and of purely industrial activity. What is there 
in common between, say, a Gothic cathedral, a Beethoven .sym- 
phony, a Greek vase, a Rembrandt etching, a Giotto fresco, a 
Shakespeare sonnet, the Ludovisi “Throne of Venus,” the stained 
glass windows of Chartres cathedral, a Benin bronze, an Ispahan 
carpet, and a Euripcdes tragedy, to explain their being accounted 
as works of art, whilst no such claim could be advanced for a 
coloured photograph, a cast of the human figure from life, the 
tawdry mantel ornament of factory production, a piece of dog- 
gerel verse, or a rubbishy ballad? 

THE PLACE OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 

The degree of expressional power acquired by the mastery of 
craftsmanship, the greater or lesser intensity of the emotional 
urge, and the varying skill in adjusting the rhythmic relations of 
lines, colours, forms, sounds or words, distinguish the masterpiece 
from the inferior artistic production It is for this reason that 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo and Rembrandt stand for 
all time as supreme masters, whilst their imitators, notwithstand- 
ing all their executive skill, are relegated to a comparatively in- 
significant position m the lueranhy of art. The mysterious smile 
of the Mona Lisa becomes a meaninglcs.^; smirk when perpetuated 
in innumerable versions by apt pupils of the .stamp of Gianpetrius 
The muscular accentuation and amplification of Michelangelo’s 
heroic sculpture assume an almost ludicrous aspect in Bandmelli 
and other Italian sculptors of the mid-i6th century, because the 
generation that stood under the spell of the master’s genius 
annexed — and often distorted to the verge of caricature — ^his 
forms without having experienced the emotional impulse to which 
these forms owed their existence Their relation to Michelangelo 
finds a counterpart m the attitude of the early 19th century 
pseudo-classic stulptors to Pheidias and Praxiteles 

Craftsmanship is the handmaiden of art, but is, in the popular 
mind, often t oni used with art Innumerable pictures are produced, 
year by year, by painters who are endowed with a certain amount 
of techniial skill, but who lack the power of expression because 
they have nothing to express — copies of nature painstaking or 
careless, as the case may be, but devoid of the three elements 
of art. emotion, expression and rhythm. Such pictures are no 
more entitled to be reckoned as v^orks of art than the rows of 
featureless, ill-proportioned brick houses in the working quarters 
of a modern manufacturing town can claim to be regarded as 
examples of architectural art 

The function of art is almost as difficult to, define as the mean- 
ing of art The mam purpose of art is to give pleasure, and 
for this reason art is held by many to be a usele.ss luxury for 
the idle From a materialistic point of view art certainly is use- 
less, in so tar as it produces nothing of a strictly utilitarian char- 
acter 

Yet art is, and has always been, an indispensable need of 
humanity It is implanted in the soul of the child, as in that 
of primitive man It is as necessary as articulate six*ech. It is 
indispensable to civilization It is the art of each race that gives 
its civilization its distinct character and rhythm. It reflects, if it 
does not actually condition, the whole manner of life of a nation 
or period Life and art are clo.scly, inseparably interwoven, but life 
passes — the life of individuals and the life of nations — ^and art 
remains. It is the only thing that is permanent, and our knowl- 
edge of the past, of civilizations that have flourished and dis- 
appeared, is derived almo‘>t entirely from the fragmentary relics 
of their art. It is not from printed books that we visualize and 
form our estimate of the life, culture and character of ancient 
Egypt, Assyria, Greece or Rome, but from the ruined buildings, 
carved stones, half-decayed bronzes, fragments of pottery, fres- 
coed walls, personal adornments and household objects dug out 
of the ground by the excavator’s spade, which arc of far greater 
and more lasting significance than the transitory effects of great 
wars and revolutionary political changes. History becomes a j 
living reality to us through art. Without it, it would be a dead | 


letter Above all, art brings pure pleasure into the humblest life. 
It is a source of exaltation that raises us above the sordid realities 
of everyday existence. Without art, life would be intolerable, 
inconceivable. The human imagination requires food as im- 
periously as the human body, and art is the inexhaustible spring 
from which our imagination draws sustenance. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ART 

Man, since the earliest period of which there is knowledge, has 
striven to give his impressions form and meaning At times, as in 
the great fifth century in Greece or in the European Renaissance, 
he has produced work after work astonishingly excellent; and 
even when culture seemed neaily dormant, as in the early Middle 
Ages, >he urge to represent the impressions and creations of his 
mind continued in the individual 

A feeling of pleasure is evident on the countenance of a child 
who has made marks, signifying nothing, in .sand Soon his marks 
represent familiar objects: a crude circle indicates the sun, an 
oval supported by straggling lines a dog. and the human foim ap- 
pears with a circle for the head, an invcited Y for the body and 
legs, and a cross-line for the arms (See Drawing.) These figures 
aie crude, for not only does the child lack skill but his models 
are imperfect memories of his impressions. In a similai way, 
prehistoric man would seem to have begun to carve and draw on 
stone, wood, bone and whatever other materials were available, 
slowly developing his art until it culminated in the figurines and 
cave-paint mgs found in Europe 

The desire to incorporate movement in such figures follows 
their first representa'ion closely. Life itself is movement; even 
plant life moves, as the Chinese artist who .studies the aspiring 
quahty of grass knows; bodies without this movement are dead 
and uninspiring In the minds of savages, movement is asso- 
ciated with life so vitally that to them animals may not seem 
themselves unless moving in a characteristic way A snake, for 
instance, is represented by a wavy or zigzag line; often there is no 
attempt to indicate the more static details; the movement alone 
suffices. 

Rhythm is almost a necessary element of movement In the 
line representing a snake curve follows curve In cave-paintings 
animals in groups arc often inclined upward and downward to 
indicate movement. Rhythm was soon used simply to create 
pleasing movement in the relation of various figures, one to an- 
other. No one knows what may have been the development of the 
rhythmical motives which through countless generations have 
been built up in the minds of the American Indians, the natives 
of the Pacific islands and other primitive peoples. Such symbol- 
i.sm as adheres to them is often conflicting and vague The rhythm 
counts for itself alone. It is satisfying and beautiful. 

Once man began to decorate the handles of his weapons, a wall 
space, skins or his utensils, composition began and proportion was 
born. If in Europe a prelustoric man wished to carve a reindeer 
on a dart-thrower, he confined the scope of his work within definite 
limits and had to evolve a ratio between the length and heights of 
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the reindeer and the length and breadth of the dart-thrower. In 
time, simple direct proportions became tiresome, more involved 
relationships formed more intricate compositions, and from the 
application of an already pleasing quality of art to a given area or 
form, another pleasing quality, valuable in itself, resulted. Later 
this was highly developed until, in such works as the sculpture- 
filled tympana in the pediments of the Parthenon or Leonardo’s 
“Last Supper,” the artist utilized his minor figures, each in itself 
exquisite, to enhance the one on which he wanted attention 
focused, seeking variety for the individual figures but unity for the 
whole composition. Often in the history of the arts — though 
rarely in the East, for the Eastern artist holds tenaciou.sly to 
fundamental principles in art and is not easily led astray by a 
new phase — men, becoming interested in other means of making 
their work beautiful and pleasing, have lost sight of the possibil- 
ities in composition. Composition, in a sense, is related to move- 
ment and to rhythm, for identical arrangements of lines located 
differently in given frames produce very different movements, and 
rhythm can be set up between the structural lines of a composition, 
or between a structural line and a boundary 

No other important principle in art appeared until the European 
Renaissance Meanwhile, the grace of prehistoric carving had been 
forgotten and sculpture had taken on the stiffer forms of Egypt 
and Western Asia, whence it came to Greece and llounshea in the 
human form idealized; architecture, in Greece and mediaeval 
Europe, on the basic structural principles of the post and lintel 
and the masonry arch, had developed compositions with rhythm, 
movement and proportions still unequalled; poetry, beginning 
with the folk-song, had assumed the epic, then shorter, more con- 
ventional forms; in Greece the drama had risen to great heights 
of character portrayal and expression but only its form continued 
to grow during the period of Imperial Rome, and even that with- 
ered during the Middle Ages; and music, in the early days always 
allied closely with religion, had found in Christianity an energy 
that ever drove men to seek new ways of using its enchantments 
to glorify their destiny In these arts, it will be seen, representa- 
tion, movement, rhythm, composition and proportion, govern, as 
in painting 

In the fifteenth century men in Italy attained an efficient knowl- 
edge of perspective. Painting achieved a new dimension, depth, 
and the impetus given to the art was like that given to literature by 
the invention of printing, to music by Bach’s system of equal 
temperament enabling it to move freely in all keys, or to architec- 
ture by steel-skeleton construction People could now look into 
a picture. Painters tried to grasp not only the outline of the object 
portrayed but its three-dimensional mass. They strove not so 
mu(h for the ap{K’aiance of the object as to portray it as they 
knew it to exist. On the other hand, they found reason to portray 
much that they saw but knew to be untrue. It might be argued 
that the road as it penetrated the distance maintained a constant 
width; the painter could reply that it looked as though it were 
growing narrower. Enthusiasm for the possibilities of represent- 
ing three-dimensional form continues even among modern painters, 
artists like Cezanne seeking to realize on canvas the basic rela- 
tionships between solids Perspective is not essential to enjoy- 
ment of a work of art. A picture can be beautiful if painted in the 
manner of the East, perhaps without perspective. Movement, 
rhythm, composition and proportion, the elements that from 
childhood up the race has learned instinctively to watch for and 
to want, yield most enjoyment in the arts. 

With the breaking down of the restraint imposed by mediaeval 
Christianity, men’s minds were freed to realize, unhampered by 
tradition, their pagan heritage. Equally imjxirtant, finding again 
the joy of mental conquest, they sought all forms of knowledge 
with almost unbelievable persistence. Often, artists were in- 
ventors, too. Science entered inextricably the tangled skein of 
forces influencing art. Its ever-widening field has since continu- 
ously fed the artist with more accurate knowledge of the nature 
of the objects that he represents, better materials and tools with 
which to execute his work and, through its agencies, a larger audi- 
ence. Research has revealed the elements of sound. From the 
machine, architects and sculptors have learned new harmonies 
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in form and line. The resources of modern invention enhance the 
drama. 

Poetry that expresses the beauties of modern science in ex- 
quisite language and form may well capture such beauty and 
artistic truth as has been rarely known But the application of 
scientific principles in art can best be seen in painting. Leonardo 
da Vinci, himself a scientist, understood that as the subject in 
que.stion recedes from the eye delicate changes in illumination and 
hue call for reproduction. Study of chiaroscuro continued, but, 
although Newton first explained the dispersion of light in 1666, 
the significance of his discovery for painting was not fully real- 
ized until the time of Monet, in the nineteenth century. Monet, 
understanding that white light is made up of many colours, and 
that two colours may blend to form a third, achieved his effects 
by amassing small patches of different colours in close juxtapo- 
sition, to be blended by the eye of the observer to produce the 
colours that he wished to represent; his work carries broken colour 
to extremity. 

Behind all art he certain fundamental causes A work of art, 
whether it is a symphony, a poem or a painting, requires of its 
creator broad and deep understanding of the elements represented, 
fused with extraordinarily skillful technique by an impelling and 
emotional urge to create Whether artistic understanding is in- 
herited or acquired is hardly ascertainable. Technique can be 
achieved through study, but the physical attributes of the indi- 
vidual artist, such as the hearing of a musician or the eyesight 
of a painter, affect his facility according to their degree of excel- 
lence. 

That emotional urge which .spurs civilized men to create art 
has at different times and in different individuals been caused 
by different influences, but it is safe to say that, analyzed, it may 
be resolved into a will either to represent nature, as in the early 
Chinese artists, or to idealize its forms, as in Greece, into a will 
to escape from this life by exalting symbols of the world to come, 
by fashioning guardians against its evils, or by propitiating spirits, 
as in Egypt and in mediaeval Europe ; or into a will to exalt an 
individual or group, as in Imperial Rome and in Renaissance 
Europe To-day each of these is present. (A Dkw ) 
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FAR EASTERN METHODS 

The art of the Far East aims to depict the spirit, rather than 
the semblance, of a thing. So the mission of an oriental artist is 
not necessarily to represent, but to interpret, the inner meaning 
of his subject. Vain, indeed, is an attempt to reproduce with 
paint a phenomenon of Nature. A picture of a wild flower, for 
example, may be true to form and colour, but where are the inher- 
ent purity and the fragrance of the blossom? Realizing the utter 
impossibility of imitation, the eastern painter seeks, instead, to 
express the impression which he has gained through admiration of 
nature or to give form to an ideal, by means of his brush, even as 
the poet expresses himself in words. The mood of the artist, then, 
is one of self-forgetfulness, since he is merely an interpreter of 
the beautiful and the mysterious in nature. 

It has been said that “art is a tryst,” for in the joy of it maker 
and beholder meet. In the West, this epigram is explained as the 
reproduction, on the part of the beholder, of the artist’s mood at 
the time of his conception of a work of art But this dual process, 
when applied to the art of the Far East, assumes a deeper signifi- 
cance; for in the East art becomes a whole only when the be- 
holder’s imagination co-operates with the suggestion conveyed by 
the artist in his work. The aesthetic nature of the oriental first 
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seeks intrinsic beauty and then evolves extrinsic completeness 
The function of a picture, therefore, is not to display but to sug- 
gest; the beautiful is present but it is concealed After all, a 
painted twig is important m that it invites one to reconstruct, by 
exercise of the imagination, a towering tree through which the 
joy of life flows, and a painted figure is interesting if it depicts 
the inner nature with its striving for the highest. Hence, the sug- 
gestive quality of the art of China and Japan is a vital factor; the 
more emphatic the suggestion on the part of the artist, the more 
profound the appeal to the beholder. 

It is true that in the pictoried art of the Far East there are vari- 
ous schools or styles, as in the art of the West idealistic, impres- 
sionistic, romantic, realistic, etc ; then, too, the subjects treated 
by eastern artists include all things religious and .■secular, animate 
and inanimate Yet, taken as a whole, one may note that oriental 
jiaintings are distinct, not only in aesthetic expression, but also 
in technical achievement In creating a picture, the Far Eastern 
artist, before all else, grasps the spirit of his subject, then conveys 
this mood to the brush. He paints, not what he sees, but what he 
feels This does not mean an occult treatment of the theme, for in 
presenting it an intelligible delineation of the subject is demanded. 
Broadly speaking, the external form is but a mask under which 
reality hides and this reality the artist attempts to reveal. The 
importance of the embodiment of soul in a picture was mentioned 
in China as early as the 4th century; emphasis on this point, how- 
ever, may be said to date from the 5th century when Hsieh Ho 
laid down his celebrated “Six Canons of Painting,” which have 
been the basis of art criticism in the Far East throughout the sub- 
sequent centuries The canons, translated freely, are (i) life- 
motion engendered by spirit ual harmony , ( 2 ) use of the brush in 
rendering bone-structure, (t) delineation of forms in conformity 
with the objects; (4) application of colours appropriate to the 
kinds; (5) spacing based on proper planning; (6) copying of 
classic pictures, thereby preserving tradition A masterpiece 
.should exemplify all six points It is to be noted that spiritual 
expression, or life-quality, in art is the prime requisite of the 
canons. Turning to the remaining five canons, all of which refer 
to technique, it will be seen that the use of the brush is placed 
before imitative accuracy in form and colour, composition or 
tradition; for “brush-strokes” are considered in the light of the 
bodily structure of that which encases the spirit, while “form” 
and “colour” are but the flesh and the skin The term “spacing” 
means embellishment of the design, and “copying” refers to the 
transfusion of principles established by past masters. But brush- 
strokes are more than bone-structure; they arc the nerve system as 
well, for they suggest force, in that they invoke living motion. 
Motion being durative in nature is best conveyed in uninterrupted 
lines made by a feeling hand. The strokes, therefore, are more than 
mere outlines or spots indicating .shapes or areas; by their very 
vigour, they express the Iife-qualily of the subject picturecl 
Brush-strokes at the same time arc an index to the character of 
the individual who made them, the more inspired the artist, the 
more spontaneous their response If the painter is noble-minded, 
the spiritual expression in his handwork is abundant, and if the 
.spiritual expression is abundant, the picture causes life-motion; 
otherwise, mere dexterity in brush-manipulation is but the skill 
of an artisan 

Use of Brush and Ink-tones. — ^The Far Eastern artist, accord- 
ingly, is trained to perceive and to feel that which is beautiful and 
interesting in nature and to put his conception into execution. His 
early training is devoted to copying repeatedly model works by 
his master, consisting of simple drawings effected in broad and 
vigorous strokes He begins by grinding “China ink” on an ink- 
slab, and with a large brush he draws on paper with .1 view to 
reproducing the exact order and strength of each stroke of the 
model The brush is held perpendicular to the paper, almost at 
right angles to the hand and is firmly grasped, at a considerable 
distance from the point, by the thumb, index and middle fingers. 
During the process of drawing, the fingers remain almost immo- 
bile, for the work is done by the arm unsupported, with barely 
the point of the hair touching the paper. Constant practice in 
manipulation of the brush in this manner makes the arm alert and 


flexible, so that lines of even and continuous strength, some swift 
and some gentle, may be produced through proper control of the 
nerves of the arm. Only when drawing extremely delicate lines 
does the hand make use of the wrist as a support. 

Ordinarily an oriental artist does not use an easel when painting 
or drawing, since he works seated with paper or silk spread before 
him. As he paints, his head is bent down, the shoulders supported 
by the left arm, of which the hand rests on the table or floor. By 
long and unceasing practice in handling the brush, he becomes 
efficient in producing strokes thin or heavy, light in touch or 
abrupt in force. The brush-strokes in a painting are often com- 
pared to those employed in the calligraphy of China and Japan. 
In fact, in the matter of the use of the brush there exists but little 
distinction between the two arts. That much attention has been 
paid to brush-strokes in the Far East is evidenced by careful 
studies of various types of brush-marks which have been made 
by great and old masters. There are collections of strokes used in 
delineating figures, rocks, water, trees, etc., which are referred to 
as either “wrinkles” or “touches ” For drawing and painting the 
manifold contours of mountains and rocks, there are 16 (or 18) 
kinds of strokes, each of which is known by a fancy name such as 
rain-drops, scattered brushwood, alum crystals, demon skin, large 
axe, horse's teeth, folded belt, hemp fibres, lotus leaf veins, unrav- 
elled rope, bullock hair, eddying water, etc. Again, in drawing 
figures, esj^ecially their draperies, there are “touches” known as 
“harp string,” ‘ moving cloud and flowing water,” “rat-tail,” “wil- 
low leaf,” etc. These have always been useful guides to painters, 
and have served to deter beginners from attempting crude and 
meaningless styles It must be understood, however, that over- 
emphasis on classification of this sort and strict adherence to it is 
detrimental to initiative. 

Having acquired a certain amount of facility in manipulation 
of the bru‘>h, the student is next taught the value of ink-tones. 
The ink used in Far Eastern painting is a mixture of lampblack 
or pine soot with glue, moulded into cake form. Upon a slate- 
like slab with a depression at one end to hold a small amount 
of liquid, the cake of ink is rubbed, with an admixture of water, 
until the latter becomes a solid black. This process takes place 
just before jiainting. When light shades of black are desired, the 
liquid ink is mixed with water by means of the brush, in a white 
porcelain saucer, according to the requirement. The much-valued 
lustre of the ink when dry on paper or silk depends largely upon 
the quality of the ink itself, as well as upon the stone employed 
for grinding. It is said that an artist who thoroughly understands 
the proper use of ink is able to ascertain the shade immediately 
upon dipping his brush without testing it on the white saucer 
or on papier. 

Like the quality of the brush-strokes themselves, the quality 
of the ink-tones differs according to the painter, and determines 
his artistic ability. It is impiortant that a good painting in ink 
should show proper relation of light and dark tones varying from 
lustrous black to delicate grey. Satisfactory results demand that 
various shades be applied in harmonious order, so that there may 
be no violent break in gradual tone-scales. Indeed, a correct use 
of ink produces a sense of natural colours, and atmospheric per- 
spective, colours being after all but intermediaries between black 
and white, and differences in distance but degree of visibility. 
It must be pointed out that dark ink does not necessarily suggest 
strength, nor light ink weakness, nor does a heavy stroke always 
indicate vitality or a thin stroke lack of it. A proper combination 
of brush-power and ink-tone creates life-motion in a picture. .The 
duration of an inspired mood is but temporary; hence the trans- 
ference of this mood into ink with the brush must be relatively 
spontaneous. 

There are, roughly, two types of brush-strokes— one broad and 
often massive, which in itself forms a component part of a pic- 
ture; the other thin and crisp which is used in the nature of an 
outline. On both alike, the technical demand of expressiveness 
is imposed The brushes used naturally differ in size, but because 
all except the flat varieties, are so made, of the hair of a deer, 
goat, fox, badger or rabbit, as to possess needle-like points when 
wet, and because generally the tips only touch the surface for 
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painting, a small drawing may be made with a comparatively 
large brush. It may be remarked in passing that painters of 
certain schools use almost the entire length of the hair when it 
is desired to reproduce an effect of light and shadow in a single 
stroke. First the brush is allowed to absorb a light shade of ink ; 
then, after touching the tip of the hair to the thick black, a leaf, 
for example, is immediately painted, the brush being used side- 
wise and a little pressure being exerted as the drawing is made 
The running of the dark ink into the light automatically results 
in gradation producing in a single stroke the effect of chiaroscuro 
A variety of paper which absorbs ink very quickly is used in 
practising manipulation of the brush, which includes making 
strokes and producing ink-tones. Because of the bibulous nature 
of this paper and of the ink used, blurring is likely to occur, unless 
the amount of ink held on the brush is carefully gauged and the 
brush-marks made swiftly. The paper admits of no erasing or 
retouching, thus compelling the pupil to be certain of his every 
movement prior to actual execution of a picture. Having been 
instructed in proper use of the brush and in quality of ink-tones, 
the pupil is allowed to study and sketch from nature. 

Sketching and Colouring. — Generally speaking, in the art of 
the Far East sketching from actual objects does not mean working 
from a model so much as training an artist in the observation of 
that which is real According to the Chinese idea, the spirit of all 
phenomena originated in Heaven and was formed into shape on 
earth; every phenomenon is endowed with spirit and is a worthy 
subject for a picture; each is an inspiration for a painter who, by 
searching inquiry into its peculiar nature, may succeed in grasping 
its very spirit. Thus an artist is urged to examine every significant 
feature of his subject and to imagine himself to be it before 
delineating it. By this means and this alone may he be able to 
express its spirit So a sketch-book of an artist may be a jumble 
of unrelated and incomplete parts of all kinds of plants, land- 
scapes, figures, etc Useful though these actual sketches are, their 
importance is insignificant in comparison to the deep mental notes 
which he has made For example, a bamboo under different 
atmospheric conditions, in wind or in rain, in sunlight or in moon- 
light — how preserve the impression except by mental notes? A 
great master, in painting a bamboo leaf, though it hang downward, 
would still indicate its longing to point to the sky ; and a story is 
told of a Chinese painter who, finding that his sketch of caged 
insects did not adequately picture them, freed the insects in their 
natural haunts, and himself lying on the ground for purposes of 
clo.se observation, succeeded in catching the spirit of his subject. 
Indeed, orientals doubt the desirability of employing, for the sake 
of anatomical correctness, an ordinary man as a model for a pic- 
ture of a king. For painting a horse trotting, a study of an animal 
in a stall is of little value ; accordingly, the artist of the Far East 
tries to delineate his impression of the appearance the horse pre- 
sented when in motion. It is said that a good picture must needs 
be truthful, but in reality an attempt at faithful reproduction in 
paint and with brush is futile; so a painter’s aim should be to cre- 
ate a picture which will make on the beholder a deeper impression 
than the original itself. 

The same observations apply to the use of colour. It is true 
that all visible phenomena have shape and colour, but in making 
pictures of them, a painter is not concerned with the idea of 
reproduction. If he were, a sculpture in the round with appropri- 
ate colouring would be the ideal medium for his purpose. For this 
reason, the art of the Far East considers colour but an accessory 
which adds a certain decorative value to a picture In introducing 
colours the artist merely intends to approximate the colour-aspect 
of the object depicted. Some Eastern connoisseurs argue that 
since “China ink” correctly used creates a sense of chromatic 
beauty and the presence of pigments in a painting suggests artifi- 
ciality, the latter are therefore detractive to the minds of those 
who love purity. In any case, the palette of the eastern artists is 
limited, the colouring materials being drawn chiefly from mineral, 
earth and vegetable substances compounded with fine glue. The 
medium is water, which fact contributes toward the free move- 
ment of the brush, a rigid requirement in order to illystrate 
motion at the sacrifice of realism. 
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Conception and Composition.-~-In their pictures, the artists 
of the Far East attempt to present a certain space and time within 
a comparatively small area Oriental painters seek first to grasp 
the essential attributes of their subjects and then to depict them 
with the utmost economy of brush-strokes. Landscapes provide 
the subjects most often treated. The artist feels that a landscape 
shows Nature with her manifold mysteries and that therefore it 
IS worthy to be his pictorial theme. He considers it his mission, as 
well as his privilege, to interpret and present this large subject in 
a small space, so that both he and the beholder may enjoy and 
admire nature in her varied forms. Majestic mountain peaks, 
rambling brooks, gnarled trees shrouded in mists, a solitary hermit 
— all may be brought to one’s home by the artist In order to rep- 
resent such a vast scene, it is not possible to depict every detail, 
so there are suggestions for the right proportions of component 
parts. “In painting a landscape, make the mountain ten feet high, 
the tree one foot, the house one-tenth of a foot and the human 
figure the size of a pea.” Then there are conventions which show 
the oriental attitude toward perspective (^q v.). “A mountain at a 
distance shows no ledge-marks; water at a distance, no waves; a 
man at a distance, no eyes. Not that these things are absent, but 
they appear as if they were absent,” In executing a painting, the 
idea of perspective is indicated by three successive planes, one 
above the other, nearest objects being repre.sentcd in the lowest 
plane. The general tones of ink or colour also indicate variations 
in distance — dark tones for the foreground, light for the far dis- 
tance and medium tones for the intermediate spaces. The effect, 
therefore, is not linear but aerial perspective. Instructions in land- 
scape painting deal, not with methods whereby to copy real scen- 
ery, but with suggestions how to compose such a picture. As the 
oriental conception of a landscape is “mountains accompanied by 
water,” the artist who attempts such a theme cannot escape from 
introducing water in some phase, be it a river, a lake or a water- 
fall. He selects interesting parts from several scenes for his land- 
scape, and then groups them to form complete unity, thereby cre- 
ating an entirely new world. However, there should always be a 
clear distinction between the principal and the subordinate parts. 
Essays on the subject of landscape speak further of the general 
characteristics to be associated with scenery in the different sea- 
sons' “Mountains in spring should appear as if smiling; in summer 
as if freshly bathed; in autumn, bedecked; in winter, as if sleep- 
ing.” 

In the Far East, trees, plants, fruits, animals, insects and even 
fish are often included in the category of “Flower-and-Bird” 
paintings. The mode to follow in treating these motives is, first, 
to observe the innocence or the elegance of the flowers, or the in- 
stincts of the birds and animals, and then to paint the character 
or spirit of the subjects. Attempts have been made to establish 
rules governing the order for making the component parts. Both 
in China and Japan there are guide-books for painting orchids, 
chrysanthemums, plum blossoms and bamboos which, because of 
their virtuous characteristics, are together called the Four Sages. 
Rules explain the general arrangement of compositions, in par- 
ticular showing the relation between the principal (or guest) and 
the subordinate (or host) The former is the chief portion of the 
design and the latter its adjunct. Broadly speaking, by principal 
is meant that portion of the design which occupies the centre 
of attraction, larger in size and more abundant in details. The 
subordinate, which is small in proportion, supports the principal 
by maintaining proper balance in a composition Balance, in this 
case, does not denote a symmetrical arrangement of parts, but 
agreeable spacing in relation to the shape of the paper or silk 
on which the painting is done. There are also instructions which 
prescribe the order of brush-strokes to be followed when develop- 
ing the theme. In painting a picture of bamboo, for example, the 
main stalk is drawn first in light ink, from the bottor* upward, 
in a few sections which are graduated in length, the lowert bejng 
the shortest. The next step is to make the joints with darker ink. 
Then follow strokes for the branches, in light ink, each drawn by 
starting from one of the joints. The leaves are painted next, and 
the artist must bear in mind that each one grows from a branch; 
they are executed in a variety of ink-tones, due attention being 
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paid to differences in distance, those nearer being drawn in 
dark ink. Among painters there are those who would define vari- 
ous arrangements or combinations of leaves by their resemblance 
to Chinese ideographs, a fact which proves the fastidious manner 
in which some rules have been formulated. In the main, it is 
important that a painter of bamboo or of other plant.'- should 
always remember the natural order of growth, from the root 
gradually heavenward, and that he should follow in painting the 
same orderly process. Furthermore, the artist must strive to 
convey the characteristics of his subjects — the stern quality of 
the ever-bending but never -yielding bamboo, the courage of the 
plum which blossoms in winter, the purity of the orchid which 
unfolds its beauty in solitude and the nobility of the chrysan- 
themum which possesses the mind of a hermit Likewise in paint- 
ing birds, animals, etc., the artist must try to understand their 
special attributes — ^the beak and claws of an eagle, the plumage 
of a peacock, the horns of a deer, etc ; and he must emphasize 
their significance almost to the point of exaggeration. 

Portrait and figure-painting have never attained, in China and 
Japan, a height corresponding to landscape or llower-and-bird 
subjects Painting a figure merely for the sake of showing 
physical beauty, or a portrait from a model, has not been cus- 
tomary On the other hand, portraying ideal or imaginary like- 
nesses of historical or legendary persons has been common, which 
explains the existence of treatises on figure-painting. The latter, 
however, refer to types of teatures and facial expre.sions. an 
emperor should always look dignified; a general, brave; a recluse, 
noble, a lady, refined; a farmer, rustic; etc In addition to this 
generalization, the essays discuss appropriate accessories to be 
included in these pictures — palaces, ch.iirs, mountain-scenery, 
ponds, farms, etc They also give scales of proportion for a figure : 
the height ot a body in standing pose should be seven times the 
size of the head; the body when seated should be three times the 
size of the head, the size of the head itself should lie twice the 
open palm of the subject’s hand, etc. Further, the discussion 
covers varieties of brush-strokes to be used in depicting the dra- 
peries of figures, mention of which has already been made Of 
course stress is laid upon the importance of revealing the -oul of 
the subjects, but there is no reference to anatomical correctness. 
The absence of modelling in portraits, as in all subjects, is one 
of the peculiarities of oriental paintings The contouis of the 
face, the features and the muscles are indicated by lines This 
linear treatment in two dimensions, though it faiL to suggest a 
sense of relief, nevertheless produces a ^tate of animation In 
a composition, a figure or a tree often lacks indication of the 
ground on which it stands: the reason being that the artist, as 
well as the beholder, prefers that such an obvious element be 
disregarded entirely A “filled-up picture” is wearisome, while 
an empty space allows the beholder’s imagination to roam about. 
When asked what part of a painting is most difficult of execu'ion, 
a Japanese painter replied “The space which is to be left un- 
painted ” 

Far Fastern paintings are executed in ink and water-colours, 
usually on either paper or silk that has been sized with a thin 
solution of a mixture of transparent glue and alum On the re- 
ceptive surface of either paper or silk, the work of the artist is 
executed by one of three methods' (i) by painting immediately 
without any preliminary sketch, (2) by indicating in charcoal a 
skeleton of the design; or (3) by preparing a careful outline 
drawing of the design on a sheet of paper and tracing it upon the 
surface proper 

Copying and Tradition. — In the art of the Far East certain 
pictorial subjects frequently recur, each bearing a well-appointed 
title, usually somewhat fanciful and often poetic Moreover, 
their treatment is similar, if not identical. The reason is not far 
to seek, for the artists of the Orient come of races which not only 
vi« old with reverence, but always revert to the past for 
inspiration. It has been remarked that a pupil’s training consists 
in copying and recopying his master’s works and that there are 
model-books which show the proper methods of painting various 
subjects. So much stress upon tradition, at once a safeguard 
against radicalism and an obstacle to free development, naturally 


gave birth to pronounced school mannerisms and to restrictions 
which extend even to choice of subject and result in inevitable 
repetition. It may be added that artists of the East often select 
themes which cannot be studied from nature or observed at 
first hand ; consequently, dependence upon old pictures for general 
guidance is necessary. It is probable, however, that the special 
reference in the “Six Canons” to copying old masters was not 
intended to mean mere copying; rather it should be interpreted 
as emphasizing the importance of preserving that part of tradition 
which ever lives as an eternal principle and of transmitting it to 
the next generation A work of art may betray its maker's in- 
( dividuality, and however hard he may try, he cannot free himself 
from the influence of the past , so that orientals praise, rather 
than condemn, one who turns to classic pieces as models. A 
Chinese in the 4lh century pointed out that the art of painting 
may be developed from copying old masters. There are four 
recognized methods of copying (t) tracing; (2) reproduction 
which consists in faithfully copying the original without resorting 
to the process of tracing, (3) interpretation, being a near copy 
of the design and characteristics of the original but embodying 
much of the copyist’s joersonality ; (4) reduction, which is usually 
sketchy in nature The third method must have been the type 
of copying recommended by the formulator of the canons. There- 
by the copyist preserves what is good of the past and develops it 
to meet his ideals as well as the conditions of his time. The art 
of the bar East has been evolving in this manner from the time 
of its inception. 

Bibi.ioc.ra PHY — William .'Vnderson, The Pictorial Arts of Japan 
(Boston, i8«6), Laurence Binyon, Painting in the Far East, 3rd 
edition , The Flight oj the Dragon (1911); Henry P. Bowie, 

On the Laios oj Japanese Painting (San Francisco, 1911) ; Ernest 
Fonollos.i, Epoihs of Chinese and Japanese Art, 2nd edition (New 
j York. 1913) , John C Ferguson, Chinese Patntmg (Chicago, 1927) ; 
Okakura-K.ikuzo, The Book of Tea (New York, 1906) , The Ideals of 
the Last loith Special Reference to the Art of Japan (1403) , Raphael 
Potrucd, Kncydopedie de la Petnture Chinoise (Pans, 1918), La 
Philoscphie de la Nature dans I’Art d'Fxtrime Orient (Paris, 1911) ; 
( hinise Painters (tran.slation) (New York, 1920) , Sci-ichi Taki, Three 
Lssuys on Oriental Painting (London, (K T.) 

ARTA (Nahda or Zarta), a town in Greece, province of 
Epirus, on the site ol the ancient Ambracia The present name is 
denvfd from its ri\er (anc Arackthiis) which enters the Gulf of 
Arta south of the town and was formerly the frontier between 
Greece and Turkey. There arc a few old walls, a picturesque 
bridge, formerly neutral ground, a Byzantine castle on the ancient 
citadel; the palace of the Greek metropolitan; many mosques 
and chuiches The population (9,626) manufactures woollens, 
cottons, Russia leather and embroidery, and there is trade in 
cattle, wine, tobacco, hemp, hides and grain. The neighbouring 
plain is fertile, and the town has gardens and orchards of orange, 
lemon and citron. As a Greek frontier post, Arta has often been 
in dispute In 10S3 it was taken by Bohemund of Tarentum; in 
1449 by the Turks; in 1688 by the Venetians. In 1797 it was 
held by the French, but in 1 798 Ali Pasha of lannina captured it. 
During the Greek War of Independence it suffered severely; in 
i8s 4 it revolted; and in 1881 it was ceded to Greece. In 1897 
the Greeks gained some temporary successes at Arta, and after 
the Balkan War of 1912 the annexation of southern Epirus to 
Greece changed Aria’s circumstances altogether, 

ARTA, GULF OF (anc. Sinus Ambracius), an inlet of the 
Ionian sea, 25m long and lom broad, on the west coast of 
Greece Its only important affluent, besides the Arta, is the 
Luro (anc Charadra) The gulf abounds with mullets, soles, 
and eels Around its shores are numerous ruins of ancient cities: 
.Actium at the entrance, where the famous battle was fought 
in 31 B.c , Nicopolis, Argos, Limnaea add Olpae. 

Ihc river Arta (anc. Arochthus or Aratthus, in Livy xxxviii. 3, 
Aretho) is the chief river of Epirus, and is said to have been 
navigable in ancient times as far as Ambracia. Below this town 
it flows through a marshy plain, consisting mainly of its own 
alluvium; its total length is about 80 miles, 

ARTABANUS (ahr'Ta-ba'nys), the name of a number of 
Persian princes, soldiers and administrators. The most important 
are the following: — 
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I. Brother of Darius I., and, according to Herodotus, the 
trusted adviser of his nephew Xerxes. Herodotus makes him a 
principal figure in his dialogues; he warns Darius not to attack 
the Scythians (iv. 83; see also iv. 143), and predicts to Xerxes 
his defeat by the Greeks (vii. 10 et seq., 46 et seq.) ; Xerxes sent 
him home to govern the empire during the campaign (vii 52, 53). 

2 V^izler of Xerxes (Ctesias, Pers., 20), whom he murdered 
in 465 BC According to Aristotle (Pol., v. 1311b), he had 
previously killed Xerxes’ son Darius, and was afraid that the 
father would avenge him; according to Ctesias (Perr., 20, Justin 
iii. I, Diod. xi. 69), he killed Xerxes first, and then pretended 
that Darius had murdered him, and instigated his brother 
Artaxerxes to avenge the parricide. At all events, during the first 
months of the reign of Artaxerxes I he was the ruling power in 
the State (therefore the chronographers wrongly reckon him as 
king, with a reign of seven months), until Artaxerxes, having 
learned the truth about the murder of his father and his brother, 
overwhelmed and killed Artabanus and his sons in open fight. 

3 A satrap of Bactria, who revolted against Artaxerxes I, 
but was defeated in two battles (Ctesias, Pers ,31) 

The name was borne also by four Parthian kings The Parthian 
king Arsaces, who was attacked by Antiochus III. in 200, has 
been called Artabanus by some modern authors without adequate 
reason 

4. Artabanus I , .successor of his nephew Phraates II about 
127 BC, perished in a battle against the Tochari, a Mongolian 
tribe, which had invaded the E of Tran (Justin xli. 2), He is 
perhaps the Artabanus mentioned in Trogus, Prol xlii. 

5 Artabanus II. (c. a d. 10-40), son of an Arsacid princess 
(TdC , Ann,, ii 3 ), lived in the E. among the Dahan nomads He 
was raised to the throne by those Parthian grandees who would 
not acknowledge Vonones I , whom Augustus had sent from 
Rome The war between the two pretenders was long and doubt- 
ful; but at last Artabanus defeated his rival completely and 
occupied Ctesiphon; Vonones fled to Armenia, where he was 
acknowledged as king, under the protection of the Romans But 
when Artabanus invaded Armenia, Vonones fled to Syria, and 
the Emperor Tiberius thought it prudent to support him no 
longer Germanicus, whom he sent to the E , concluded a treaty 
with Artabanus. Armenia was given (ad. 18) to Zeno, the son of 
the king of Pontus (Tac , Ann., ii. 3 et seq., 58; Joseph., Ant , 
18 24) 

Artabanus IT , like all Parthian princes, was much troubled 
by the opposition of the grandees To strengthen his power he 
killed all the Arsacid princes whom he could reach (Tac , Ann , 
vi. 31). Rebellions of the subject nations may have occurred 
also We learn that he intervened in the Greek city Seleucia in 
favour of the oligarchs (Tac, Ann, vi. 42, 44), and that two 
Jewish brigands maintained themselves for years in Neerda in 
the swamps of Babylonia, and were acknowledged as dynasts by 
Artabanus (Jos , Ant , iS. g). In ad 35 he tried anew to conquer 
Armenia, and to establish his son Arsaces as king there. A war 
with Rome seemed inevitable. But that party among the Par- 
thian magnates which was hostile to Artabanus applied to Ti- 
berius for a king of the race of Phraates. Tiberius sent Phraates’ 
grandson, Tiridates III , and ordered L. Vitellius (the father of 
the emperor) to restore the Roman authority in the East Vilel- 
lius succeeded completely, and Artabanus, deserted by his fol- 
lowers, fled to the East. Tiridates, who was proclaimed king, 
could no longer maintain himself, because he appeared to be a 
vassal of the Romans; Artabanus returned from Hyrcania with 
a strong army of Scythian (Dahan) auxiliaries, and was again 
acknowledged by the Parthians Tiridates left Seleucia and fled 
to Syria But Artabanus was not strong enough for a war with 
Rome; he therefore concluded a treaty with Vitellius, in which 
he gave up all further pretensions (ad 37). A short time after- 
wards Artabanus was deposed again, and took refuge with his 
vassal, the king Izates of Adiabene, who induced the Parthians 
to restore him once more to the throne (Jos , Ant., 20 3). 
Shortly afterwards Artabanus died, and was succeeded by his 
son, Vardanes, whose reign was still more turbulent than that 
of his father. 
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6. Artabanus III. reigned a short time in a.d. 80 (on a coin 
of this year he calls himself Arsaces Artabanus) and the follow- 
ing years, and supported a pretender who rose in Asia Minor 
under the name of Nero (Zonaras xi 18), but could not maintain 
himself against Pacorus 11 

7. Artabanus IV., the last Paithian king, younger son of 
Vologacses IV., who died A D 200 He rebelled against his brother 
Vologaescs V. (Dio Cass. vii. 12), and soon obtained the upper 
hand, although Vologaescs V. maintained himself in a part of 
Babylonia till about a.d 222. The Emperor Caracalla, wishing 
to make use of this civil war for a conquest of the East, attacked 
the Parthians in 216 He crossed the Tigris, destroyed the towns 
and spoiled the tombs of Arbcla; but when Artabanus advanced 
at the head of an army, he retired to Carrhac. There he was 
murdered by Macrinus in April 217. Macrinus was defeated at 
Nisibis and concluded a peace with Artabanus, in which he gave 
up all the Roman conquests, restored the booty, and paid a heavy 
contribution to the Parthians (Dio Cass. Ixxviii. 26 et seq ) But 
at the same lime, the Persian dynast Ardashir (q v ) had already 
begun his conquest.s in Persia and Carmania. When Artabanus 
tried to subdue him his troops were defeated. The war lasted 
several years; at last Artabanus himself was vanquished and 
killed (AD 220), and the rule of the Arsacids came to an end. 

See further Plksia, History, Ancient, and works there quoted. 

(Ed M ) 

ART AND PART, a term used in Scots criminal law, in 
contradistinction to “actor,” and denoting guilt of the crime by 
accession before or concomitant with the fact. For practical 
purposes the distinction between the guilt of an actor, and guilt 
art and part, in the perpetration of a crime, was abolished by the 
Criminal Procedure (Scotland) Act 1887 Accession after the 
fact does not infer guilt of the crime. 

ARTAPHERNES or, probably more correctly ARTA- 
PHRENES, brother of Darius Hystaspes, and satrap of 
Sardis It was he who received the embassy from Athens sent 
probably by Cleisthenes (q v ) in 507 b c , and subscijuently 
warned the Athenians to receive back the tyrant Hippias Sub- 
sequently he took an important part in suppressing the Ionian 
revolt (?ee Ionia, Artstagoras, Histiaeus), and after the war 
compelled the cities to make agreements by which all differences 
were to be settled by reference. He also measured out their 
territories in parasungs and assessed their tributes accordingly 
(Herod vi. 42) In 492 bc. he was superseded in his satiapy by 
Mardonius (Herodotus v 25, 30-32, 35, etc ; Diod. Sic x 25). 
His son, of the same name, was appointed (490 bc ), together 
with Datis, to take command of the expedition sent by Darius 
to punish Athens and Eretria for their share in the Ionian revolt. 
After the defeat of Marathon he returned to Asia In the expedi- 
tion of Xerxes, ten years later, he was in command of the Lydians 
and Mysians (Herod vi 94, 119; vii 74, Acsch., Persae, 21). 

Aeschylus in his list of Persian kings (Persae, tjs et seq), 
which is quite unhistorical, mentions two kings with the name 
Arlaphrenes, who may have been developed out of these two 
Persian commandeis 

ARTAXERXES, a name representing Persian Artakhshatra, 
“he whose empire is well-fitted’’ or “perfected,” Heb Artakh- 
shasta, Bab. Artakshatsu, Susian Irlakshashsha (and variants), 
Gr. ’ApTa^ep^TjSj’Apro^ep^T/s, and in an inscription of Tralles 
(Dittenbergcr, Syllo^e, 573) 'Apra^ecr<r?7s; Herodotus (vi. 98) 
gives the translation fxtyas Ap77ios, and considers the name as a 
compound of Xerxes, .showing thereby that he knew nothing of 
the Persian language; the later Persian form is Ardashir, which 
occurs in the form Artaxias (Artaxes) as the name of some kings 
of Armenia It was borne by three kings of the Achaemenian 
dynasty of ancient Persia. 

I — Artaxerxes I , sumamed Macrocheir, Longimaniis, “Long- 
hand,” because his right hand was longer than his left (Plut. 
Artax i ) He was the younger son of Xerxes, and was raised 
to the throne in 465 b c. by the vizier Artabanus, the murderer of 
his father After a few months he became aware of the crimes of 
the vizier, and slew him and his sons in a hand-to-hand fight in 
the palace. His reign was, on the whole, peaceful, the empire had 
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reached a period of stagnation. Plutarch {Art ax. i ) says that 
he was famous for his mild and magnanimous character, Nepos 
{de Reg. i ) that he was exceedingly beautiful and valiant From 
the authentic report of his cup-bearer Nehemiah we see that he 
was a kind, good-natured, but rather weak monarch, and he was 
undoubtedly much under the baneful influence of his mother 
Amestris (for whose mischievous character cf Heroil, ix 109 
et seq ) and his .sister and wife Amytis His reign was disturbed 
by several insurrections At the very beginning the satrap 
Artabanus raised a rebellion in Bactria, but was defeated in two 
battles More dangerous was the rebellion of Egypt under Inarus 
(Inards), which was put down by Megaby/.us only after a long 
struggle against the Egyptians and the Athenians (460-4^4 nc ) 
Out of It sprang the rebellion of Megabyzus, who was exasperated 
because, though he had persuaded Inarus to surrender by promis- 
ing that his life would be spared, Artaxerxes, yielding to his wife 
Amytis, who wanted to avenge the death of her brother Achae- 
menes the satrap of Egypt, had surrendered Inarus to her for 
execution. 

In 448 the war with Athens was terminated by the treaty 
concluded by Callias (see Caiuas and Ctmov), by which the 
Athenians left Cyprus and Egypt to the Persians, while Persia 
gave up nothing ot her rights, but promised not to make use of 
them against the Oreek cities on the Asiatic coast In the Samian 
and the Peloponnesian wars, Artaxerxes remained neutral During 
the reign of Artaxerxes I the Jewish religion was dehnitely 
sanctioned by law in Jerusalem, on the basis of a firman granted 
by the king to the Babylonian priest E/ra in 458 bc., and the 
appointment of Nehemiah as governor of Judaea in 44'; uc 
Artaxerxes I died in Dec 425, or Jan 424 (Thuc iv. 50). To his 
reign must belong the famous quadrilingual alabaster vases from 
Egypt (on which his name is written in I’ersian, Su.sian and Baby- 
lonian cuneiform characters and in hieroglyphics), for Artaxerxes 
II and III did not possess Egypt A great many tablets, dated 
from his reign, have been fouml in Nippur (published by H. von 
Hilprecht and C'l.iy The Bahyloman Expedition of the University 
of Pennsylvania, series A, Vol ix), and a few others at other 
places in Babylonia Inscriptions of the king himself .arc not 
extant; his grandson mentions his buildings in busa For the 
suggested identification of aXrtaxerxes I with the Biblical 
Ahasuerus (see Ahasulrus) 

2 — Artaxkrxes II, surnamed Mnemon, the eldest son of 
Darius II , whom he succeeded in the spring of 404 According 
to Ctesias (Pers 57, Pint .{rtax 1 ) he was formerly called 
Arsaces or Arsikas, whereas Dinoii (Plut Artax i ) calls him 
Oarses, This is corroborated by a Babylonian tablet with observa- 
tions of the moon (Brit Mus Sp 11 740, Zcific/i f. Assyrwlogie, 
vii 223), which is dated from the 20th year of “Arshu, who is 
Artakshatsu,’’ / e , 370 B c. (cp Ed. Meyer, Forschungen zur alten 
Geschichte,\\ 406 ff ) When Artaxerxes II mounted the throne, 
the powci of Athens had been broken by Lysander, and the Greek 
towns in Asia were ag,iin subjects of the Persian empire But the 
original force of the Persians had been exhausted, and the king, 
though personally brave and good-natured, was quite dependent 
upon his favourites and his harem, and especially upon his 
mother Parysatis In the beginning of his reign falls the rebellion 
of his brother Cyrus, who was secretly favoured by Parysatis 
and by Sparta Although C>rus was clefcatcd at Cutiaxa, this 
rebellion was disastrous becau.se it opened to the Greeks the way 
into the interior of the empire, and demonstrated that no 
oriental force was able to withstand well-trained Greek soldiers 
Greek mercenaries became indispensable not only to the king 
but also to the satraps, who thereby gained the means for attempt- 
ing successful rebellions, into which they were provoked by the 
weakness of the king, and by the continuous intrigues between 
the Persian magnates The reign is, therefore, a continuous suc- 
cession of rebellions Egypt soon revolted anew and could not 
be subdued again When in 390 war broke out between Sparta 
and Persia, the Persian troops in Asia Minor were quite unable 
to resist the Spartan armies The active and energetic Persian 
general Phamabazus succeeded in creating a fleet by the help 
of Evagoras, king of S.ilamis in Cyprus, and the Athenian com- 


mander Conon, and destroyed the Spartan fleet at Cnidus (Aug. 
394). This victory enabled the Greek allies of Persia (Thebes, 
Athens, Argos, Corinth) to carry on the Corinthian war against 
Sparta, and the Spartans had to give up the war in Asia Minor, 
But it soon became evident that the only gainers by the war 
were the Athenians, who in 389, under Thrasybulus, tried to 
found their old empire anew (see Delian League) At the 
same time Evagoras attempted to conquer the whole of Cyprus, 
and was soon in open rebellion The consequence was that, 
w’hen in 388 the Spartan admiral Antalcidas (qv) came to Susa, 
the king was induced to conclude a peace with Sparta by which 
Asia fell to him and Eurojx'an Greece to Sparta After the peace, 
Evagoras was attacked He lost his conquests, but had to be 
recognized as independent king of Salamis (380 bc). Two 
expeditions against Egypt (385-383 and 374-372) ended in com- 
plete failure At the same period there were continuous rebellions 
in Asia Minor, Pisidia, Paphlagonia, Bithynia and Lycia threw 
off the Persian yoke and Ilecatomnus, the satrap of Cana, ob- 
tained an almost independent position Similar wars were going 
on against the mountain tribes of Armenia and Iran, especially 
against the Cadusians on the Caspian sea In this war Artaxerxes 
is said to have di.stinguished himself personally (380 bc.), but 
got into such difficulties in the wild country that he was glad 
when Tiribazus succeeded in concluding a peace with the Cadusian 
chieftains. 

The peace of Antalcidas (386 b c ) was an indication of Persian 
predominance in Greek altairs; and in the following wars all 
parties, Spartans, Athenians, Thebans, Argives continually ap- 
plied to Persia for a decision in their favour After the Theban 
victory at Leuctra, when the power of Thebes was founded by 
Epaminondas (qv), Pelopulas went to Susa (307) and restored 
the old alliance between Persia and Thebes The Persian su- 
premacy, how'ever, w-as not based upon the power of the empire, 
but only on the discord of the Greeks Shortly after the edict 
by which the king had proclaimed his alliance with Thebes, and 
the conditions of the general peace which he was going to impose 
upon Gp'cce, his weakness became evident, for since 3C6 all 
the satiaps of Asia Minor (Datames, Ariobarzancs, Mausolus, 
Oronies, Artabazus) were in rebellion again, in close alliance 
with Athens, Sparta and Egypt The king could do little against 
them, even Autophradates, satrap of Lydia, who had remained 
faithful, was forced for some time to unite himself with the 
rebels. But every one of the allies mistrusted all the others; 
and the sole object of every satrap w'as to improve his condition 
and his personal power, and to make a favourable peace with the 
king, for which his neighbours and former allies had to pay the 
costs The rebellion was at last put down by a series of treacheries 
and jx'rfidious negotiations Some of the rebels retained their 
provinces; others were punished, as opportunity offered Mithri- 
dales betrayed his own father Ariobarzancs (who was crucified), 
and murdered Datames, to whom he had introduced himself as a 
faithful ally When the long reign of Artaxer.xcs II came to its 
close in the autumn of 359 the authority of the empire had been 
restored almost everywhere. 

Artaxerxes himself had done very little to obtain this result. In 
fact, in the last years of his reign he had sunk into a perfect 
dotage. All his time wms spent in the plcasuies of his harem, 
the intrigues of which were further complicated by his falling 
in love with and marrying his own daughter Atossa (according 
to the Persian religion a marriage between the nearest relations 
is no incest). At the same time, his sons were quarrelling about 
the succession; one of them, Ochus, induced the father by a series 
of intrigues to condemn to death three of his older brothers, who 
stood in his way. Shortly afterwards, Artaxerxes II. died. 

In this reign an important innovation took place in the Persian 
religion Berossus (in Clemens Alex. Protrept. i. 5. 6$) tells us 
that the Persians knew of no images of the gods until Artaxerxes 
II erected images of Anaitis in Babylon. Susa, Ecbatana, Per- 
sepolis, Bactra, Damascus, Sardis. This statement is proved 
correct by the inscriptions; all the former kings name only 
Auramazda (Ahuramazda), but Artaxerxes II. in his building 
inscriptions from Susa and Ecbatana invokes Ahuramazda, 
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Anahita and Mithra. These two gods belonged to the old 
popular religion of the Iranians, but had until then been neglected 
by the true Zoroastrians ; now they were introduced into the 
official worship much in the way in which the cult of the saints 
came into the Christian religion. About the history of Artaxerxes 
II we are comparatively well informed from Greek sources; for 
the earlier part of his reign from Ctesias and Xenophon 
(Anabasis), for the later times from Dinon of Ephesus, the 
historian of the Persians (from whom the account of Justin is 
derived), from Ephorus (whose account is quoted by Diodorus) 
and others. Upon these sources is based the biography of the 
king by Plutarch 

3 — Artaxrrxls III is the title adopted by Ochus. the son 
of Artaxerxes 11 , when he succeeded his father in 359 The 
chronographers generally retain the name Ochus, and in the 
Babylonian inscriptions he is called “Umasu, who is called 
Artakshatsu.” The same form of the name (probably pronounced 
Uvasu) occurs in the Syrian version of the canon of Ptolemy 
by Elias of Ni.sibis (Amos). 

He was a cruel but an energetic ruler. To secure his throne he 
put to death almost all his relatives In 356 he ordered all the 
satraps to dismiss their mercenaries Most of them obeyed, 
Artabazus of Phrygia, who tried to resist and was supixirted by 
his brothers-in-law. Mentor and Memnon of Rhodes, was de- 
feated and fled to Philip of Macedon Athens, whose general 
Chares had supported Artabazus, was by the threatening messages 
of the king forced to conclude peace, and to acknowledge the 
independence of its rebellious allies (355 b c ). Then the king 
attempted to subjugate Egypt, but two expeditions were unsuc- 
cessful and, in conseiiuence, Sidon and the other Phoenician 
towns, and the princes of Cyprus, rebelled against Persia and 
defeated the Persian generals After great preparations the king 
came m person, but again the attack on Egypt was repelled by 
the Greek generals of Ncctanebus (^t)). One or two years later 
Artaxerxes at the head of a great army, began the siege of Sidon 
The Sidonian king Tennes considered resistance hopeless, and 
betrayed the town to the Persian king, assisted by Mentor, who 
had been sent with Greek troops from Egypt to defend the town 
Artaxerxes repressed the rebellion with great cruelty and de- 
stroyed the town. The traitor Tennes was put to death, but 
Mentor rose high in the favour of the king, and entered into a 
close alliance with the eunuch Bagoas, the king’s favourite and 
vizier They succeeded in subjecting the other rebels, and, after 
a hard fight at Pclusium, and many intrigues, conquered Egypt 
(343) > Nectanebus fled to Ethiopia. Artaxer.xes used his victory 
with great cruelty; he plundered the Egyptian temples and is 
said to have killed the Apis. After his return to Susa, Bagoas 
ruled the court and the upper satrapies, while Mentor re.stored 
the authority of the empire everywhere in the west. He deposed 
or killed many Greek dynasts, among them the famous Hermias 
of Atarneus, the protector of Aristotle, who had friendly relations 
with. Philip (342 Bc). When Philip attacked Perinthus and 
Byzantium (340), Artaxerxes sent them support, by which they 
were enabled to withstand the Macedonians; Philip’s antagonists 
in Greece, Demosthenes and his party, hoped to get subsidies 
from the king, but were disappointed 

In 338 Artaxerxes III , with his older sons, was killed by 
Bagoas, who raised his youngest son Arses to the throne 
Artaxerxes III. is said never to have entered the country of 
Persia proper, because, being a great miser, he would not pay 
the present of a gold piece for every Persian woman, which it 
was usual to give on such occasions (Plut. Alex. 69) But we have 
a building inscription from Persepolis, which contains his name 
and genealogy, and invocations of Ahuramazda and Mithra. 

For the relations of Artaxerxes I. — III. with the Jews (%ee Jews, 
§§19-21). For bibliographical references (see Persia; Anaent 
History) . 

The name Artaxerxes was adopted by Bessus when he pro- 
claimed himself king after the assassination of Darius III It 
was borne by several dynasts of Persis, when it formed an inde- 
pendent kingdom in the time of the Parthian empire (on their 
coins they call themselves Artakhshathr; one of them is nlcn- 
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tioned by Lucian Macrobii, 15), and by three kings of the 
Sassanid dynasty, who are better known under the modern form 
Ardashir ((j^ V ). (Ed M.) 

ARTAYGA, the patrician families. of the Iladareb Arabs 
in the vicinity of Suakin. 

See H A. MacMichael, History of the Arabs in the Sudan (1922). 
ARTEMIDORUS. (i) A geographer of “Ephesus ” who 
flourished about 100 n c. ijis large work on general geography 
(Td7«»rypa</>oL>/iej'a) in 11 books, much used by Strabo and 
others, is lost, but we possess many small fragments and laiger 
fragments of an abridgment made by Marcianus of Ileracleia 
(5th century), which contains the periiilus ol the Euxine and 
actounts of Bithynia and Paphlagonia. 

(2) (A. Daldianus ) A soothsayer and interpreter of dreams 
who flourished during the reigns of Hadrian and the Antonines. 
His OveipoKfHTiKd, or interpretation of dreams, in four books, 
with an appendix, is extant and affords a valuable insight into 
ancient superstitions. It is mainly a compilation from the works 
of cailier authors. According to Suidas, Artemidorus also wrote 
on augurs and cheiromancy, but all trace of these works is lost. 
(Editions; Reiff, 1805; Hercher, 1864; translation and notes, 
Krauss, 1881 , English translation by Wood, 1044, and later 
editions ) 

Bibuographv — (r) Mueller, Geographi Graeii Minores; Bunbury, 
History of Anaent Geography; Stiehle, “Der Gcograph Aitemuloros 
von Ephesos” in Philologus, xi (i8st>) ; (2) Artemidoro Daldtano 
Ltbrorum oneirocrttuoriim auctore (1S9O; R. Dietrich, Collectanea 
zu Attemidorus Daldianus (iqii). 

ARTEMIS (ahr'tc-mls), one of the principal godde.sses in 
Greek mythology, the counterpart of the Roman Diana (qv ). 
In Homer, she is the daughter of Zeus and Leto, twin-sister and 
counterpart of Apollo. She is said to have been born a day before 
him (on the 0th of the month) and tradition assigns them dillerent 
birthplaces — Delos to Apollo, Ortygia to Artemis. But the name 
Ortygia (“home of quails”) applies still to Delos, and may well 
have been a synonym for that island. 

Artemis is the goddess of chastity, the protectress of young 
men and maidens, who defies and contemns the power of Aphro- 
dite. Like her brother, armed with bow and arrows, she deals 
death to mortals, sometimes gently and suddenly, especially to 
women, but also as a punishment for otfcnccs against herself or 
morality. With him she takes part in the combat with Python and 
with Tityus, in the slaughter of the children of Niobe, while alone 
she executes vengeance on Orion (q v ) She is not only a goddess 
who deals death, but is also, like Apollo, a healing and a purifying 
divinity, Oulia (“the healer,” cf. Apollo Oulws), Lnaia (“puri- 
fier”) and Soteira, “she who saves from all evils.” Her connexion 
with the prophetic art is doubtful, although mention is made of 
an Artemis Sibylla To her association with Apollo are certainly 
to be referred the names Dclphinia and Pythia, and titles referring 
to state and family life. It probably accounts for her appearance 
as a goiidess of seafarers, the bestower of fair weather and 
prosperous voyages. 

It is in the Arcadian and Athenian rites and legends, however, 
which are certainly earlier than Homer, that the original con- 
ception of the goddess is to be found. These tend to show that 
Artemis was first and foremost a nature goddess, whose cult shows 
numerous traces of tolemi.sm As a goddess of fertilizing moisture, 
lakes, rivers, springs and marshy lowlands are brought into close 
connexion with her Thus, she is Limnaia (“lady of the lake”), 
Heleia (“of marshes”), Potamia (“of rivers” especially of the 
Alpheus, whence her name Alphetaia ) Her influence is very active 
in promoting the incrca.se of the fruits of the field, hence she is 
specially a goddess of agriculture. She drives away the mice 
(cf. Apollo Smintheus) and slays the Aloidae (q.v), the corn 
spirits; she is the friend of the reapers, and requires her share of 
the first-fruits. Her character as a harvest goddess is shown in 
the legend of the Calydonian boar, sent by her to ravage the 
fields in resentment at not having received a harvest offering 
from Ocneus (see Meleager). As Epimulios and Epiklibanios 
(“presiding over the mill and the oven”) she extends her pro- 
tection over the further development of the grain for the use of 
man. 
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Artemis was naturally also a poddess of trees and vegetation 
Near Orohomenus her wooden image stood in a large cedar-tree — 
an indication that her worship was originally that of the tree 
itself {Kedreatis, “the cedar goddess”) ; at Caryae there was an 
image of Artemis, Kaniatts (“the nut-tree goddess”) Two curious 
epithets deserve notjie, Litgodesma (“bound with withies”), de- 
rived from the legend that the image of 
right”) was fouinl m a thicket of withies, 
and kept it upright (lugos is the aguus 
ruiliLs, and points to Artemis in her rela- 
tion to women); and Apangchomene (“the 
suspendeil") probably a reterence to the 
custom of h.mging the mask or image of a 
vegetation-divinity on a tree to obtain 
fertility (cf the Aiorn, “swing” festival of 
the Oreeks and the anlla of the Romans) 

The functions of the goddess extended 
from the vegetable to the animal world, to 
the inhabitants of the woods and moun- 
tains This is clearly expressed in the cult 
of Artemis Laplina (possibly connected 
W'lth laphura “spoils”), at whose festivals 
all kinds of animals, both wild and tame, 
as well as fruits, were thrown together on 
a huge wood fire. Her general name in 
this connexion was Agrotvra ("roaming 
the wilds"), to whom 500 goats were 
oflercd every year by the Athenians as a 
thanksgiving in commemoration of the 
victory at Marathon It has been observed 
that she is r.ither the patroness of the wild 
beasts of the held than of the more agricultural or domestic ani- 
mals, although the epithet, Ilcmcrasia (“the tamer"), seems to 
refer to her connexion with the latter The bear was especially 
associated with her in Arcadia, and in her worship as Artemis 
Brauronia at lirauron in Attica, According to the legend, Callisto 
{qv ), an Arcadi.in nymph, became by Zeus the mother of Areas, 
the eponymous hero of the Arcadians Zeus, to conceal the amour, 
changed Callisto into a she-bear; Hera, however, discovered it, 
and persuaded Artemis to slay Callisto, who was placed amongst 
the stars as Arktoi (“the bear”). There is no doubt that ("allisto 
is identical with Artemis, her name is an obvious variation of 
Kallnte (“most beautiful"), a frequent epithet of the goddess 

Closely connected with this legend is the worship of Artemis 
Brauronia The accounts of its institution agree that it was in- 
tended to apiXMse the wrath of the goddess aroused by the killing 
of a bear A number of young girls, between five and ten years of 
age, wearing bear-skins (afterwards saffron-coloured robes) 
danced a bear dance, the gir^s themselves lieing called bears. In 
one account a maiden was ordered to be sacrificed to the bear 
Artemis, but .1 certain man who had a goat called it his daughter 
and ollered it up m secret, just as at Munychium a fawn dressed 
uj) as a gill was sacnticcd to the goddess In place of the goat or 
tawn a be.ir might have been e.xpectcd, but the choice may have 
been influenced by the animal totem of the tribe into whose 
hands the ritual fell The whole is a reminiscence of earlier times, 
when the godde^-, herself was a bear, to whom human sacrifice was 
olleu'd Callisto was originally a bear-goddess, worshipped in 
Arcadia, identified with Artemis, when nothing remained of the 
original animal-woi '.hip but name and ritual. Various exjilanations 
have bien given ot the epithet Orthia: (i) that it refers to the 
primitive type of the "erect” wooden idol, (2) that it means “she 
who safely rears children after birth,” or “heals the sick”; (3) 
that it has a phallic sigmlicaiice. 

The protecting influence of Artemis was extended to man She 
was especially concerned in the bringing up of the young. Boys 
were brought by their nurses to the temple of Artemis Kouro- 
trophos (“rearer of boys”) and there consecrated to her. At the 
Apaturia (cjv), on the day called Koitreotis, boys cut off and 
dedicated their hair to her. Girls as well as boys were under her 
protection. Her function as a goddess of marriage is less certain, 
but her connexion with child-birth is clearly shown; m many 


places she is even called FMithitM (goddess of child-birth), who in 
the earlier poets was regarded as distinct from her. Women in 
child-birth invoked her aid, and after delivery offered up their 
clothes or a lock of hair. As already noticed, in Homer Artemis 
appears as a goddess of death; closely akin to this is the con- 
ception of her as a goddess of war. 

The idea of Artemis as a virgin goddess, the “queen and 
huntress, chaste and fair,” which attained great prominence in 
early times, and seems inconsistent with her association with 
child-birth, is generally explained as due to her connection with 
Apollo, but It is suggested by Farncll that Parthenos originally 
meant “unmarried,” and that '‘Artvmis Parthenos originally may 
have been the goddess of a people who had not yet the advanced 
Hellenic institutions of settled marriage . . . and when society de- 
veloped the later family system the goddess remained celibate, 
though not opposed to chilclbirth ” 

There is no trace of Artemis as a moon-goddess in the epic 
period, and the Homeric hymn knows nothing of her identification 
with Selene The attribute of the torch will apply equally well to 
the goddess of the chase, and epithets such as “light-giving” al- 
though applicable, are by no means convincing. The idea dates 
from the 5th century, and was due to her connexion with Hecate 
and Apollo (qv ) VVhtm the latter came to be identified by 
philosophical .speculation with the sun-god Helios, it was natural 
that his sister and counterpart should be identified with the moon- 
goddess Selene But she is nowhere recognized in cult as such 

Various non-Hellenic di\imties were ulenlifted with Artemis, 
and their cult gradually amalgamated with hers The most im- 
portant of these was Artemis of Ephesus who, like the Greek 
Artemis, was essentially a nature goddess, the great foster-mother 
of the vegetable and animal kingdom Her chief festival, Ephesia 
or Artemisia, was held in the spring, at w'hich games and various 
contests took place after the Greek fashion, although the ritual 
continued to be of a modified oriental, orgiastic type This goddess 
is closely connected with the Amazons (q v ), who are said to have 
built her temple and .set up her image in the trunk of a tree. 
The Greeks of Ephesus identified her with their own Artemis and 
claimed that her birthplace Ortygia w'as near Ephesus, not in 
Delos She has much in common with the Oriental prototype of 
.\phrodite, and the Cappadocian goddess Ma, another foim of 
Cybele The usual figure of the Ephesian Artemis, which was said 
in the first instance to have fallen Irom heaven, is in the form of 
a female with many breasts, the symbol of productivity or a 
token of her function as the all-nourishing mother. From the 
waist to the feet her image resembles a pillar, narrowing down- 
wards and sculptured all round with rows of animals (lions, rams 
and bulls). 

Among the chief attributes of Artemis an* the hind, specially 
regarded as her sacred animal, the bear, the boar and the goat; 
the lion, one of her oldest animal symbols, bow ami arrows, as 
goddess of the chase and death, a mural crown, as the protectress 
of cities; the torch, originally an attribute of the goddess of the 
thase or marriage, but, like the crescent (originally an attribute 
of the A.siatic nature goddesses), transferred to Artemis when she 
came to be regarded as a moon-goddess The Greek Artemis was 
usually represented as a huntress with bow and quiver or torch 
in her hand, in face very like Apollo, her drapery flowing to her’ 
feet, or more frequently, girt high for speed .She is accompanied 
often by a deer or a dog. Perhaps the finest existing statue of 
her is the Diana of Versailles from Hadrian’s Villa (now in the 
Louvre), in which she wears a short tunic drawn in at the waist 
and sandals on her feet ; her hair is bound up into a knot at the 
back of her head, with a band over the forehead With her left 
hand she holds a stag, while with the right she is drawing an 
arrow from the quiver on her shoulder. Another famous statue 
is one from Gabii, in which she is finishing her toilet and fastening 
the chUimys over her tunic. 

In older times her figure is fuller and stronger, and the clothing 
more complete; certain statues discovered at Delos, imitated 
from wooden models (xoana), are supposed to represent Artemis; 
they are described as stiff and rigid, the limbs as it were glued to 
the body without life or movement, garments closely fitting, the 
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folds of which fall in symmetrical parallel lines As a goddess of 
the moon she wears a long robe, carries a torch, and her head is 
surmounted by a crescent. 

Bibliography. — Articles in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyklopadie ; 
Roscher’s Lexikon der Mytholo^c, and Daremberg and Sagho’s 
Dtcttonnaire des antiqiulh (s. v. Diana) ; L. Preller-Robert, Gnech- 
ische Mythologie (1887); L. R Farncll, The Cults of the Greek 
States, 11. (1896); O Gruppe, Griechtsche Mythologie und Religtons- 
Geschtchte, 11. (iqo6) ; A. Fairbanks, The Mythology of Greece and 
Rome (New York, 1Q07) ; A Claus, De Dianae anttqutsstma apud 
Grarcos natura (Breslau, 1880). For Artemis in Art, see A Furt- 
wangler, Meiderioerke der griechischen Pladik (trans. E Sellers, 
189O ; M Collignon, Manual of Mythology (trans. and enlarged by 
J. E. Harrison, i8qo), and the same writer’s Histoire de la Sculpture 
grecque (1893-97)- 

ARTEMISIA, daughter of Lygdamis, was queen of Hali- 
carnassus and Cos about 480 b c. She took part in the expedition 
of Xerxes against the Greeks, and fitted out five ships, with 
which she distinguished herself in the sea-fight near Salamis (480) 
(Hdt. vii. 99, viii 87, 88). According to Herodotus it was her 
advice which decided Xerxes not to risk another battle, but to 
retire at once from Greece. (For the legend of her love for 
Dardanus of Abydos, and her death by leaping from the Lcucadian 
promontory, see Photius, Cod 153a ) 

ARTEMISIA, the sister and wife of Mausolus (or Maussol- 
lus), king of Caria, was sole ruler from about 353 to 350 b c She 
built for her husband, in Halicarnassus, the magnificent Mauso- 
leum, which was one of the seven wonders of the world There 
are statues of Mausolus and Artemisia in the British Museum. 

See Vitruvius ii. 8, Diodorus Siculus xvi. 36; Cicero, Tusc , iii. 31; 
Val. Max. iv. 0. 

ARTEMISIA, a large genus of plants of the family Com- 
positae {qv.), comprising some 280 .sjaedes, most abundant in and 
regions, notably in the western United Slates, the Asiatic steppes. 
South Africa and South America. They are bitter-aromatic herbs 
or low shrubs, often with much divided leaves and with incon- 
spicuous llowers borne in very numerous small heads Several 
are grown for ornamental and medicinal purposes. Four species 
are found in Great Britain, 75 or more occur in the United States 
and Canada, chietly from the Great Plains westward, and several 
Old World species have liecome widely naluralued. Here belong 
the wormwood, beach-wormwood, mugwort {qq v ), southernwood 
and tarragon of the gardens and also the well-known sagebrush 
{qv) of western North America 

ARTEMON (fl. c. a.d 230), a prominent Christian teacher 
at Rome, who held Adoptianist {see Adoptianism), or human- 
itarian, views of the same type as his elder contemporaries the 
Thcodotians, though perhaps asserting more definitely than they 
the suix'riorily of Christ to the jirophets in respect of His super- 
natural birth and smle^sness. {See Mox^rciiianism ) 

ARTEMOVSK (formerly Bakhmul), a town and railway 
junction in the Artemovsk province of the Ukrainian S S R Lat 
48°34' N, long 38" E. Pop. (1926) 37 ..U‘) 4 - salt springs and 
salt mines have been worked since the i7lh century; 403,000 tons 
were produced in 1925. Coal, alabaster and quicksilver are mined, 
and steel rails manufactured. 

ARTENA, village, province of Rome, Italy, at north-north- 
west extremity of Volscian Mountains; 36m SE by rail, and 
24m direct from Rome. Pop (1921) 3,2‘;o; commune, 5,192 
On the mountain above (2,073ft ) are fine remains of a fortified 
city built in rough blocks of local limestone, within the walls 
arc traces of buildings, and a massive terrace which supported 
some edifice of importance. The name of this city is quite un- 
certain; E(.etra is a possible suggestion 

Sec T. Aslihv and G J. Pfeiffc’r 111 Supplemenhirv Tapirs of the 
American School tn Rome, i. 87 seq , for an account of the ruins. 

ARTERIES, in anatomy, the elastic tubes which carry the 
blood away from the heart to the tissues. As, after death, they 
are always found empty, the older anatomists believed that they 
contained air, and to this belief they owe the name, which was 
originally given to the windpipe {trachea). Two great trunks, 
the aorta and pulmonary artery, leave the heart and divide again 
and again until they become minute vessels to which the name 
of arterioles is given. The larger trunks are fairly constant in 
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position and receive definite names, but as the smaller branches 
are reached there is an increasing inconstancy in their position. 
Many arteries are tortuous, especially when they supply movable 
parts such as the face or scalp, but when one or two sharp 
bends are found they are generally due to the artery going out 
of its way to give off a constant and important brunch Small 
arteries unite or anastomose with others near them very freely, 
so that when even a large artery is obliterated a collateral cir- 
culation is carried on by the rapid increase in size of the com- 
munications between the branches coming olf above and below 
the point of obstruction. Some branches, however, such as those 
going to the basal ganglia of the brain and to the spleen, are 
known as “end arteries’' and these do not anastomose with their 
neighbours at all; thus, if one is blocked, arterial blood is cut 
off from its area of supply. As a rule, there is little arterial 
anastomosis across the middle line of the body near the surface, 
though the scalp, lips and thyroid body are exceptions. 

The distribution of the pulmonary artery is considered with 
the anatomy of the lungs {see Respiratory System). 

Aorta. — The Aorta lies in the cavities of the thorax and abdo- 
men, and arises from the base of the left ventricle of the heart. 
It ascends forward, upward, and to the right as far as the level 
of the second right costal cartilage, then runs backward, and to 
the left to reach the left side of the body of the 4th thoracic verte- 
bra, and then descends almost vertically. It thus forms the aortic 
arch, which has attached to its concave surface a fibrous cord, the 
ductus arteriosus, which connects it with the left branch of 
the pulmonary artery. The aorta continues downward close to 
the bodies of the thoracic vertebrae, then passes through an 
opening in the diaphragm {q v ), enters the abdomen, and de- 
scends in front ot the bodies of the lumbar vertebrae as low 
as the 4(h, where it usually divides into tw’o terminal branches, 
the common iliac arteries. Above and behind the angle of bifur- 
cation, however, a long slender artery, called the middle sacral, 
is prolonged downwarcl in front of the sacrum to the end of the 
coccyx. 

Carotid System. — The branches for the head, neck and upper 
limbs arise as three large arteries from the transverse part of 
the aorta; they are named innominate, left common carotid and 
left subclavian. The innominate artery is the largest and passes 
upward and to the right, to the root of the neck, where it divides 
into the right common carotid and the right subclavian The 
carotid arteries supply the two sides of the head and neck; the 
subclavian arteries the two upper extremities. The common caro- 
tid artery runs up the neck by the side of the windpipe, and on 
a level with the upper border of the thyroid cartilage divides into 
the internal and external c.irotid arteries. 

The internal carotid artery ascends through the carotid (anal 
in the temporal bone into the cranial cavity. It gives off an 
ophthalmic branch to the eyeball and other contents of the orbit, 
and then divides into the anterior and middle cerebral arteries. 
The middle cerebral artery extends outward into the Sylvian fis- 
sure of the brain, and supplies the island of Red, the orbital part, 
and the outer face of the frontal lobe, the panetal lobe, and 
the tcmporo-sphenoidal lobe; it also gives a choroid branch to 
the choroid plexus of the velum interposiium The anterior cere- 
bral artery supplies the inner face of the hemisphere from the 
anterior end of the frontal lobe as far back as the internal parieto- 
occipital fissure. At the base of the brain not only do the two 
internal carotids anastomose with each other through the anterior 
communicating artery, which passes between their anterior cere- 
bral branches, but the internal carotid on each side anastomo.ses 
with the posterior cerebral branch of the basilar, by a posterior 
communicating artery. In this manniT a vascular circle, the circle 
of Willis, is formed, which permits of freedom of circulation be- 
tween the arteries on opposite sides of the mesial plane. The verte- 
bral and internal carotid arteries, which are the arteries of 
supply for the brain, are distinguished by lying at some depth 
from the surface in their course to the organ, by having curves 
or twists in their course, and by the absence of large collateral 
branches. 

The external carotid artery ascends through the up^ier part of 
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the iide of the neck, and behind the lower jaw into the parotid 
gland, where it divides into the internal maxillary and superficial 
temporal branches This artery gives off the following branches: 
(fl) Superior thyroid to the larynx and thyroid body, {b) Lingual 
to the tongue and sublingual gland; (c) Facial to the face, palate, 
tonsil and submaxillary gland; (<i) Occipital to the sterno-mastoid 
muscle and back of the scalp; (e) Posterior auricular to the back 
of the ear and the adjacent part of the scalp; (/) Superficial 
temporal to the scalp in front of the car, and by its transverse 
facial branch to the back part of the face; (/») Internal maxillary, 
giving muscular branches to the muscles of mastication, meningeal 
to the dura mater, dental to the teeth, and other branches to the 
nose, palate and tympanum; (//) Ascending pharyngeal, which 
supplies the phar>Tix, palate, tonsils and dura mater. 

Subclavian System. — The subclavian artery is the com- 
mencement of the great arterial trunk for the upper limb. It 
passes across the root of the neck and behind the clavicle, where 
it enters the armpit, and becomes the axillary artery, by that 
name it extends as far as the posterior fold of the axilla, where 
it enters the upper arm, takes the name of brachial, and courses 
as far as the bend of the elbow, here it bifurcates into the radial 
and ulnar arteries. From the subclavian part of the trunk the 
following branches arise. — (a) Vertebral, which enters the fora- 
men at the root of the transverse ])roccss of the 6th cervical 
vertebra, ascends through the corresponding foramina in the 
vertebrae above, lies in a groove on the arch ol the atlas, and 
enters the skull through the foramen magnum, where it joins 
its fellow to form the basilar arteiy; it gives off numerous 
branches in its course. The basilar artery extends from the lower 
to the upper border of the pons Varohi; it gives off transverse 
branches to the pons, auditory and inferior cerebellar branches 
and breaks up into four terminal branches; vi/>, two superior 
cerebellar and two posterior cerebral; (6) Thyroid axis, which 
immediately divides into the inferior thyroid, the suprascapular, 
and the transverse cervical branches; (c) Internal mammary, 
which supplies the anterior surface of the walls of the chest and 
abdomen, and the upper surface of the diaphragm; (d) Superior 
intercostal, which supplies the first intercostal space, and by its 
deep cervical branch the deep muscles of the back of the neck. 

The axillary artery supplies thoracic branches to the w.Ul of 
the chest, the pectoral muscles, and the fat and glands of the 
axilla; an acromio-thoracic to the parts about the acromion, 
anterior and posterior circumflex branches to the shoulder joint 
and deltoid mu.scle; a subscapular branch to the muscles of the 
posterior fold of the axilla 

The brachial artery .supplies muscular branches to the muscles 
of the upper arm; a nutrient branch to the humerus, superior 
and inferior profunda branches and an anastomotic to the muscles 
of the upper arm and the region of the elbow joint. 

The ulnar artery extends down the ulnar side of the front of 
the fore-arm to the palm of the hand, where it curves outward 
toward the thumb, and anastomoses with the superficial volar 
or other branch of the radial artery to form the superficial palmar 
arch In the fore-arm the ulnar gives off the interosseous arteries, 
which supply the muscles of the fore-arm and give nutrient 
branches to the bones, two recurrent branches to the region of 
the elbow; carpal branches to the wrist joint: in the hand it gives 
a deep branch to the deep muscles of the hand, and from the 
superficial arch arise digital branches to the sides of the little, 
ring, and middle fingers, and the ulnar border of the index finger. 

The radial artery extends down the radial side of the front 
of the fore-arm, turns round the outer side of the wrist to the 
back of the hand, passes between the ist and and metacarpal 
bones to the palm, where it joins the deep branch of the ulnar, 
and forms the deep palmar arch. In the fore-arm it gives off 
a recurrent branch to the elbow joint; carpal branches to the 
wrist joint; and muscular branches, one of which, named super- 
ficial volar, supplies the muscle of the thumb and joins the ulnar 
artery: in the hand it gives off a branch to the thumb, and one 
to the radial side of the index, interosseous branches to the inter- 
osseous muscles, perforating branches to the back of the hand, 
and recurrent branches to the wrist. 


Visceral Branches. — ^The branches of the aorta which supply 
the viscera of the thorax arc the coronary, the oesophageal, the 
bronchial and the pericardiac. The coronary arteries, two in 
number, are the first branches of the aorta, and arise opposite 
the anterior and left posterior segments of the semilunar valve, 
from the wall of the aorta, where it dilates into the sinuses of 
Valsalva. They supply the tissue of the heart. 

The oesophageal, bronchial and pericardiac branches are suffi- 
ciently described by their names 
The branches of the aorta which supply the viscera of the 
abdomen arise either singly or in pairs. The single arteries are 
the coeliac axis, the superior mesenteric, and the inferior mesen- 
teric, which arise from the front of the aorta; the pairs are the 
capsular, the two renal, and the two spermatic or ovarian, which 
arise from its sides. The single arteries supply viscera which are 
cither completely or almost completely invested by the peri- 
toneum, and the veins corresponding to them are the roots of 
the vena portae. The pairs of arteries supply viscera developed 
behind the peritoneum, and the veins corresponding to them are 
rootlets of the inferior vena cava 
The coeliac axis is a thick, short artery, which almost immedi- 
ately divides into the gastric, hepatic ancl splenic branches 
The superior mesenteric artery gives off an inferior pancrc- 
atico-duodenal branch to the pancreas and duoclcnum, about 
twelve intestinal branches to the small intestines, which form in 
the suh.stance of the mesentery a series of arches before they 
end in the wall of the intestines, an ileocolic branch to the end 
of the ileum, the caecum and beginning of the colon; a right colic 
branch to the ascending colon, and a middle colic branch to the 
transverse colon. 

The inferior mesenteric artery gives off a left colic branch to 
the descending colon, a sigmoid branch to the iliac and pelvic 
colon, and ends in the superior haemorrhoidal artery, which sup- 
plies the rectum 

The capsular arteries, small in size, run outward from the aorta 
to end in the suprarenal capsules 
The rtual arteries pass one to each kidney Additional renal 
arteries are fairly common. 

The spermatic arteries are two long slender arteries, which 
descend, one in each .spermatic cord, into the scrotum to supply 
the testicle. The corresponding ovarian arteries in the female do 
not leave the abdomen. 

Parietal Branches. — The liranches of the aorta which supply 
the walls of the thorax, abdomen and pelvis, are the intercostal, 
the lumbar, the phrenic and the middle sacral 
The intercostal arteries arise from the back of the thoracic 
aorta, and are usually nine pairs They run round the sides of 
the vertebral bodies as far as the commencement of the inter- 
costal .spaces, where each divides into a dorsal and a proper inter- 



costal branch, the dor.sal branch passes to the hack of the thorax 
to supply the deep muscles of the spine; the proper intercostal 
branch runs outward in the intercostal space to supply its muscles, 
and the lower pairs of intercostals also give branches to the 
diaphragm and wall of the abdomen. Below the last rib a sub- 
costal artery runs. 

The lumbar arteries arise from the back of the abdominal 
aorta, and arc usually four pairs They run round the sides of 
the lumbar vertebrae, and divide into a dorsal branch which sup- 
plies the deep muscles of the back of the loins, and an abdominal 
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branch which runs outward to supply the wall of the abdomen 
The distribution of the lumbar and intercostal arteries exhibits 
a transversely segmented arrangement of the vascular system, 
like the transversely segmented arrangement of the bones, muscles 
and nerves met with in these localities, but more especially in the 
thoracic region. 

The two phrenic arteries supply the under surface of the 
diaphragm. 



Fig 2 — A DIAGRAM SHOWING THE STRUCTURE OF AN ARTERY 


The muldle sacral artery, as it runs down the front of the 
sacrum, gives branches to the back of the pelvic wall 

The arteries to the pelvis and hind limbs begin at the bifurca- 
tion of the aorta into the two common ibacs 
Iliac System. — The common iltac artery, after a short course, 
divides into the internal and external iliac arteries The internal 
iliac enters the pelvis and divides into branches for the supply 
of the pelvic walls and viscera, induding the organs of generation, 
and for the great muscles of the buttock The external iliac 
descends behind Poupart’s ligament into the thigh, where it 
takes the name of femoral artery The femoral descends along 
the front and inner surface of the thigh, gives off a profunda or 
deep branch, which, by its circumflex and perforating branches, 
supplies the numerous muscles of tlie thigh , most ol these extend 
to the back of the limb to carry blood to the muscles situated 
there The femoral artery then runs to the back of the limb 
in the ham, where it is called popliteal artery. The popliteal 
divides into two branches, of which one, called anterior tibialf 



passes between the bones to the front of the leg, and then down- 
ward to the upper surface of the foot, the other, posterior tibial, 
continues down the back of the leg to the sole of the foot, and 
divides into the internal and external plantar arteries; branches 
proceed from the external plantar artery to the sides of the toes, 
and constitute the digital arteries From the large arterial trunks 
in the leg many branches proceed, to carry blood to the different 
structures in the limb. 

Structure of Arteries. — The wall of an artery consists of 
several coats {see fig. 2). The oqtermost is the tunica adventitia, 
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composed of connective tissue; immediately internal to this is 
the yellow elastic coat ; within this again the muscular coat, 
formed of involuntary muscular tissue arranged transversely to 
the long axis of the artery; in the larger arteries the clastic coat 
is much thicker than the muscular, but in the smaller the muscu- 
lar coat is relatively strong; the vaso-motor nerves terminate in 
the muscular coat In the greater part of the aorta and arteries 
of the retina there is no muscular coat Internal to the muscular 
coat is the elastic fenestrated coat, formed of a smooth elastic 
membrane perforated by small apertures Most internal of all is 
a layer of endothelial cells, which form the free surface over which 
the blood flows The arteries are not nourished by the blood which 
fUiw's through them, but by minute vessels, vasa vasoriim, dis- 
tributed in their external, elastic and muscular coats. 

EMBRYOLOGY 

The earliest appearance of the blood vessels is dealt with under 
Vascular Syste.m Here will be briefly described the fate of 
the main vessel which carries the blood away from the truncus 
arteriosus of the developing heart (17 v ) This ventral aorta, 
if traced forward, soon divides into two lateral parts, the expla- 
nation being that there were originally two vessels, side by side, 
which fused to form the heart, but continued separate anteriorly 
The two parts run for a little distance toward the head of the 



Fig 4 — THE HUMAN AORTA, THE GREAT ARTERY WHICH CARRIES THE 
BLOOD FROM THE HEART TO ALU PARTS OF THE BODY EXCEPT THE 
LUNGS. AND ITS MAIN BRANCHES 

embryo, ventral to the alimentary canal, and then turn toward 
the dorsum, passing one on cither side of that tube to form the 
first aortic arch. Having reached the dorsum they turn back- 
ward toward the tail end and form the dorsal aortae. The anterior 
loop between the ventral and dorsal aortae already described as 
the first aortic arch is included in the maxillary or first visceral 
arch of the soft parts (sec fig 3, i) Later, four other well- 
marked aortic arches grow behind this in the more caudal visceral 
arches, so that there are altogether five arterial arches on each 
side of the pharynx, through which the blood can pass from the 
ventral to (he dorsal aorta Of these arches the first soon dis- 
appears, but is probably partly represented in the adult by the 
intenml maxillary artery, one branch of which, the infra-orbital, 
is enclosed in the upper jaw, while another, the inferior dental, 
is surrounded by the lower jaw. Possibly the ophthalmic artery 
also belongs to this arch. The second arch also disappears, but 
the posterior auricular and occipital arteries probably spring from 
it, and at an early period it passed through the stapes as the 
transitory stapedial artery. The third arch forms the beginning 
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of the intQrnal carotid The fourth arch becomes the arch of the 
adult aorta, between the origins of the left carotid and left sub* 
clavian on the left side, and the first part of the right subclavian 
artery on the right. The apparent fifth arch on the left side 
(fig 3) remains all through foetal life as the ductus arteriosus, 
anil, as the lungs develop, the pulmonary arteries are derived 
from it. J. E. V. Boas and W. Zimmermann have shown that 
this arch is in reality the sixth and that there is a very transitory 
true fifth arch in front of it (fig. 3). The part of the ventral 
aorta from which this last arch rises is a single median, vessel 
due to the same fusion of the two primitive ventral aortae which 
precedes the formation of the heart, but a spiral septum has 
appeared in it which divides it in such a way that while the 
anterior or cephalic arches communicate with the left ventricle 
of the heart, the last one communicates with the right {see 
Heart). The fate of the ventral and dorsal longitudinal vessels 
must now be followed The fused part of the two ventral aortae, 
just in front of the heart, forms the ascending part of the adult 
aortic arch, and w'here this trunk divides between the fifth and 
fourth arches (strictly speaking, the sixth and fifth), the right 
one forms the innominate (fig 3) and the left one a very short 
part of the transverse arch of the aorta until the fourth arch 
comes off {see fig 4). From this point to the origin of the 
third arch is common carotid, and after that, to the head, external 
carotid on each side. The dorsal lon^ttnduial arteries on the head 
side of the junction with the third arch foim the internal carotids 
Between the third and fourth arches they are obliterated, while 
on the caudal side of this, until the point of fusion is reached 
on the dorsal side of the heart, the Iclt .irtery forms the upper 
part of the dorsal aorta, while the right entirely disapi^iears 
Below this point the thoracic and abdominal aortae are formed by 
the two primitive dorsal aortae which have fused to form a single 
median vessel As the limbs are developed, vessels bud out in 
them The suhJavian for the arm comes from the fourth aortic 
arch on each side, while in the leg the main arteiy is a branch 
of the caudal arch which is curving ventralward to form the 
umbilical artery From the concexity of this arch the internal 
iliac and sciatic at tiist carry the blood to the limb, as they do 
permanently in reptiles, but later the external iliac and femoral 
become developed, and, as they are on the concave side of the 
bend of the hiji, while the sciatic is on the convex, they have a 
medianiial adcantage and become the permanent main channel 

For furthei details see O Hertwig Ilandbuch der vergleichen- 
den mid cxperimeiiiellen Entwickelungslehre der Wirbelttere 
(Jena, icjos) 

For the heart and vascular systems in other .animals see Heart, 
Comparative Pii\ siolck.y of. Fish, AMPiriniA; Reptiles, 
Birds, Mammals; Crustw i a, Insi c is, Mollhsca, Aweitda, 
etc ( F G P ) 

ARTERIES, DISEASES OF. Apart from their implica- 
tion in neighbouring foci ot disease, eg , .abscess or new growth, 
arteries sufter from certain w’ell-clefmed morbid processes whereby 
the character of their walls is altected and changes may be in- 
duced m the tissues they norm.ally supply with blood .and in the 
heart whuh pumps that blood along them The chief of these 
proces.ses are atheroma, artcrio-sderosis, syphilitic endarteritis 
(endarteritis obliterans), embolism and thrombosis In addition 
the normal diameter of the arteries may be altered by nervous 
causes as in shock, various paralytic states, Raynaud’s disease 
{qv.) and by surgical or accidental means as in ligature. 

In atheroma a loc.il proliferation of endothelial cells takes 
place in the arteri.d wall at the junction of the middle and inner 
coats and later undergoes fatty or caseous degeneration The 
degenerated material may ultimately be discharged into the lumen 
of the vessel, an atheromatous ulcer being formed, or it may be- 
come infiltrated with calcium salts when its site is represented by 
a calcareous plaque in the wall of the artery. Atheroma is com- 
monest in the aorta including the aortic valves and the incidence 
increases with age; it chiefly affects males and small innocuous 
patches are present in most men above the age of 50. The 
atheromatous ulcer may become the starting point of an aneurysm 
{q.v ) or of embolism from dislodgment of a fragment of fibrin 


deposited on the floor of the ulcer by the circulating blood If 
the atheroma be so extensive that small as well as large arteries 
are involved, the calcareous process is likely to convert a vessel 
such as the radial or tibial into a rigid tube in which thrombosis 
{qv) occurs and leads to local gangrene. Where atheroma 
affects the aortic valves and leads to stenosis or regurgitation the 
heart reacts to the valvular condition by dilatation and hyper- 
trophy {q.v.) as in similar non-atheromatous cases. Even ex- 
tensive atheroma of the aorta does not introduce any factor modi- 
fying the work of the left ventricle unless at the same time the 
orifices of the coronary arteries be narrowed Under the last 
mentioned condition nutrition of the cardiac muscle and en- 
docardiac ganglia is impaired, fatly degenerative changes occur 
.and anginal attacks are probable (^ce Angina Pectoris). When 
calcareous atheroma affects exten.sivcly the smaller arteries, the 
rigidity and diminution of calibre introduce an obstacle in the 
peripheral resistance which the heart cannot overcome by in- 
creased work. Hcncc the left ventricle does not hypertrophy. 
Indeed the age of the patient and the general conditions are such 
that the heart in these cases is small, feeble and somewhat dilated. 

In arteriosclerosis the smaller arteries throughout the body 
become thickened and their lumen narrowed by the formation of 
.in increased amount of fibrous tissue, and possibly of the muscu- 
lar elements, in the middle coat. In the first instance, at all events, 
the inner and outer coats are unaffected. The condition leads to 
hypertrophy of the left ventricle owing to the increased periph- 
eral resistance introduced by the narrowed, but still distensible 
arteries, and the general blood pressure rises. The arterioles of 
the kidney share in the gener.il change and the organ shows the 
fibrotic and parenchymatous changes constituting chronic granu- 
lar kidney {see Kidney, Diseases of) The clinical symptoms of 
aitcrio-sclcrosis are therefore those of heightened arterial tension 
together with those of renal fibrosis, complicated later by the car- 
diac changes the hypertrophied heart undergoes when compen- 
sation fails {see Heart, Diseases of;. Apart from these changes 
the altered blood vessels are, themselves, liable to undergo de- 
generative processes identical with or resembling those occurring 
in atheroma, and where relatively unsupported as in the Icnticulo- 
striate region of the brain, small aneurysms arc often formed, one 
of which may rupture under (he force of the ventricular systole 
and lead to cerebral haemorrhage (icr Apopi fxy). Such so-called 
miliary or millet seed aneurysms are of pin-head size Haemor- 
rhage may also occur into the retina, the semi-circular can.als and 
the intestinal mucosa. In the eye they le.id to varying degrees 
of lmp.airecl vision according to their extent and situation and in 
the car to Meniere’s disease {qv). One feature of all these 
haemorrhages is that they are liable to be repe.ited owing to the 
permanent character of the underlying arterial and cardiac 
changes. In an autopsy upon a case of fal.il cerebral h.iemor- 
rhage evidence of earlier small haemorrhages into other parts of 
the brain is often found 

In syphilitic endarteritis or endarteritis obliterans the inner 
coat of the artery is the se.at of a localized but often widespread 
inflammatory proliferation of endothelial cells with an admixture 
of lymphocytes Such foci involve a portion of the circumference 
of the vessel and thus narrow the lumen and m.ike it irregular in* 
sh.ape. They are avascular, and caseous degeneration early occurs 
with the result that the superficial endothelium dies and local 
thrombosis occludes the lumen completely Affecting the large 
arteries the condition is highly diagnostic but rarely gives rise 
to symptoms. In arteries of small calibre, on the contrary, 
especially those of the brain, it is of grav’e importance; in 
young adults symptoms of “apoplexy’’ almost invariably are 
due either to syphilitic endarteritis with thrombosis or to em- 
bolism. What relation this form of endarteritis bears to atheroma 
is uncertain In well-marked instances of syphilitic endarteritis 
soft flattened excrescences from the smooth inner lining of the 
arteries occur in numbers and distribution recalling those of wide- 
spread calcareous atheroma, and it may be that the latter condi- 
tion is a late stage of the former Indeed many cases of syphilitic 
endarteritis were described as “soft atheroma” before the Tre- 
ponema pallidum was discovered. 
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Apart from rupture with its associated haemorrhage, aneurysm 
with its special pressure effects and liability to rupture, and ar- 
teriosclerosis with its associated renal and cardiac changes, 
disease of an artery is important mainly because of the thrombosis 
it provokes and the nutritive changes that its occlusion may in- 
duce in the tissues it supplies. As is shown elsewhere {see 
Thrombosis) the effects of occlusion depend upon whether the 
occluded vessel anastomoses freely or not and whether the con- 
dition is septic or aseptic 

The treatment of arterial diseases is mainly that of the con- 
dition upon which they depend or of the states to which they 
give rise For (he arterial condition itself no treatment is available 
except in some cases of aneurysm where thrombosis may be in- 
duced by ligature of the vessel. In arterio-sclerosis the ill effects 
of high arterial tension, renal inadequacy and the excessive work 
thrown on the heart are combated by eliminating as far as possible 
the external conditions that favour the occurrence of these ill 
effects Thus, muscular exertion is reduced, diet is restricted, 
sleep is encouraged and, in order to relieve the kidneys, adequate 
action of the .skin and intestines is promoted. In atheroma where 
gangrene occurs the treatment is that of the gangrene combined 
with .such general treatment as is required by the age and cardiac 
weakness of the patient. 

See T. McCrac, Osier’s Modern Medtnne; Tice, Pratttce of Medi- 
cine; Allbutt and Rolleston, System of Medicine (W S L -B ) 

ARTERIOSCLEROSIS: see Arteries, Diseases of. 

ARTERN, a town of Clermany, in Prussian Saxony, on the 
Unstrut, at the inllux of the Hclme, at the junction of railways 
to Erfurt, Naumburg and Sangerhausen, 8 m S of the last 
named Pop. 5,438 Its brine .springs, known as early as the 15th 
century, are still ficquented 

ARTESIAN WELLS, named after Artois, the ancient 
Artesium, a French province, where the method of boring was 
first adopted in Europe A bore- 
hole is carried down into water- 
bearing strata, and the water, in 
certain formations, rises by hy- 
drostatic pressure, or is pumped 
up There is a well within the old 
Carthusian convent at Lillers 
which has been flowing since the 
T:th century Traces of more 
ancient bored wells appear in 
Lombardy, in Asia Minor, Persia, 

China, Egypt, Algeria, and in the 
Sahara desert Very big yields 
are often obtained, for instance, 
a set of eight wells at Camber- 
well, London, give a million and 
a half gallons per day A large 
variety of tools is employed in 
the work of boring, some rotary, 
some percussive, and their opera- 
tion is effected with hand plant, 
or by power. A derrick is erected 
on the spot to suspend the rods 
from, and carries the winding 
drum, and, in rotary plants, an 
engine for turning the rods. The 
diagram shows a percussive plant, 
with the chisel seen well into the Diagram showing the process 
water-bearing strata. Changes in of boring an artesian well 
tools have to be made according to the strata encountered; in 
some instances a rotary crown of diamonds, costing thousands of 
pounds, has to be used to bore through rock. Lining-tubes, which 
range from 3 in to 24 in or more in diameter are driven down as 
the bore progres.ses, while permanent lining-tubes are put in for 
the passage of the fluid This is therefore only able to rise from 
the water-bearing strata, no surface percolations gaining access 
The use of a continuous casing, or pipe, insures this Depths 
reach to as much as 2.500ft. in some cases 

Several kinds of pumps are applied to the duty of raising water, 



some being reciprocating, worked from a crankshaft at the top, 
and operating a bucket with flap or lift valves, in conjunction 
with a foot-valve. As the bucket rises the water is sucked up 
through the foot-valve, and as it descends the foot-valve shuts, 
and those in the bucket open to pass the water upwards The 
driving is done by belt, steam-engine, internal-combustion engine, 
or electric motor Latterly multi-stage turbine pumps have been 
installed to an increasing extent, while the compressed-air method, 
forcing up the water without any moving mechanism below, 
is much utilized. The turbine pumps are driven in some instances 
direct by a vertical electric motor on the top end of the shaft, 
and this goes down through a tube jointed up in sections, with 
lignum-vitae bearings, which arc lubricated by the water itself, 
as it flows through the tube to the delivery outlet at the top. 
{See Pumps; Air Lift ) 

ARTEVELDE, JACOB VAN (c 1200-1345'). Flemish 
statesman, born at Ghent about 1290, sprang from one of the 
wealthy commercial families of the city. His brother John, a rich 
cloth merchant, took a leading part in public affairs during the 
first decades of the 14th century, Jacob, who according to tra- 
dition was a brewer by trade, made his first appearance as a 
political leader in the year 1337, when the outbreak of hostilities 
between France and England threatened the industrial welfare of 
his native town 

As the Flemish cities depended upon England for the supply 
of the w'ool for their staple industry of weaving, he proposed, at 
a great meeting at the monastery of Biloke, a scheme for an 
alliance of the Flemish towns with those of Brabant, Holland and 
Hainaut, to maintain an armed neutrality in the dynastic struggle 
between Edward 111 and Philip VI. of France. His efforts were 
successful Bruges Ypres and other tow’ns formed a league with 
Ghent, where Artevclde, with the title of captain-general, hence- 
forth until his death exercised almost dictatorial authority His 
first step was to bring about the conclusion of a commercial 
treaty with England 

The efforts of the Count of Flanders to overthrow' the power 
of Artevclde by force of arms completely failed, and he was com- 
pelled at Bruges to sign a treaty (June 21 1338) sanctioning the 
federation of the. three towns, Ghent, Bruges anil Ypres, hence- 
forth known as the “Three members of Flanders.” This was the 
first of a series of treaties, made during the year 1339-40, which 
gradually btoughl into the federation many towns and provinces 
of the NVtherlaniis The policy of neutrality, however, proved 
impracticable, and the Flemish towns, under the leadership of 
Arteveldc, ojxmly took the side of the English king, with whom 
a close alliance was concluded. 

Artevclde now reached the height of his power, concluding al- 
liances with kings, and publicly associating with them on equal 
terms, linder his able administration trade flourished, and Ghent 
rose rapidly in w'calth and importance But the proposal of 
Artevclde to disown the sovereignty of Louis, count of Flanders, 
and to recognize in its place that of Edward, Prince of Wales 
(the Black P^rince), gave rise to violent dissatisfaction A popular 
insurrection broke out in Ghent, and Artevclde was murdered on 
July 24 1345. 

See J. Hutten, James and Philip van Artevclde (London, 1882) ; 
W J Ashley, James and Philip van Artivelde (London, 188O ? P- 
N.'imeihe, Le\ van Artevclde et leur ^poque (Louvain, 1887); L. 
Vanderkindeie, Le Steile des Arteveldes (Brussels, 1879). 

ARTEVELDE, PHILIP VAN (c 1340-1382), youngest 
son of Jacob van Arteveldc {qv), and godson of Queen Philippa, 
lived in retirement until 1381. The Ghenters had in that year risen 
in revolt against the oppression of the count of Flanders, and 
Philip, now 40 years of age, and without any military or political 
experience, was offered the supreme command He defeated Louis 
de Male, count of Flanders, before Bruges, entered that city in 
triumph, and w’as soon master of all Flanders. But France took 
up the cause of the Flemish count, and a splendid B'rench army 
was led across the frontier by the young king Charles VI. in 
person. Artevelde’s burgher army of some 50,000 Flemings was 
defeated with terrible loss at Roosebeke near (?ourlrai (Nov 37, 
1382). Philip himself being among the slain. His career is the 
subject of Sir H. Taylor’s drama, Philip van Arteveldc. 
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See James Hutton, Jacob and Philip van Artevelde (1882); W J 
Ashley, James and Philip van Artevelde (1883). 

ART GALLERIES: see Museums, Galleries and Collec- 
tions OF Art. 

ARTH, a picturesque little town of Switzerland, situated at 
the southern end of Lake Zug Its origin probably goes back to 
Roman times. Pop. about 5,000. 

ARTHRITIS, inllammation of the joints, occurring in atute 
and m chronic forms as the result of injury or m the course of 
other diseases, e g , gout, rheumatism, gonorrhoea It may end in 
fixation of the joint and sometimes is suppurative (See Joints, 
Surgery of, and Joints, Disfases of ) 

ARTHROPODA, a phylum of the animal kingdom, com- 
prising animals with a segmented body enclosed in a firm in- 
tegument or cxoskeleton, provided with jointed limbs some of 
which are modified to serve as jaws The group includes the 
cla.sses Crustacea, Myriopoda, Insecta and Arachnida, together 
with several less extensive groups It corresponds to the class 
Insecta of Linnaeus, but that name has, by more than a century 
of usage, been restricted to one of its subdivisions 

The Arthropoda have many features m common with the 
Annelid worms (see Annflida), from some primitive form of 
which, it can hardly be doubted, they have been derived. They 
agree W'ith the Annelida in the segmented body, the .segments or 
“somites” of which arise during development in regular order 
from front to rear, new somites being added in front of an 
unsegmented terminal region or “tclson”, in the structure of the 
nervous system, consisting of a ventral double chain of segment- 
ally arranged ganglia connected by a jiair of cords which en- 
circle the gullet with a pair of ganglia (the “brain”) in front of 
the mouth; and in having segmental hollow appendages (para- 
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Fig 1.— diagram of head and antcrior region of an annelid 

WORM THE NERVOUS SYSTEM IS IN BLACK 

podia, limbs) moved by muscles They differ from the Annelida 
in having the external cuticle — which in the Annelida is a delicate 
membrane composed chiefly of a substance known as chitin — 
thickened and stiffened so as to form an exoskelcton, remaining 
thin and flexible only at the joints between the segments of the 
body and limbs; in having one or more pairs of appendages in 
the neighbourhood of the mouth converted into paired, laterally 
moving, jaws; and in having the apparent body-cavity (haemo- 
coel) forming part of the blood-system communicating with the 
contractile dorsal vessel or heart by segment ally arranged valved 
openings or ostia, the true body-cavity (coelom) being almost 
obliterated. 


The possession of a rigid exoskeleton, of which the segments 
form jointed levers moveci by muscles, is associated with a much 
more complicated muscular system than is found in the Annelida 
and has rendered possible the development of elaborate mecha- 
nisms for carrying on the varied activities of life. The appendages 
are modified in an endless variety of ways for creeping, swimming 
or flying, for catching and killing prey, for biting or grinding 
food, for the support of sense-organs, for aiding the functions of 
leproduction or for protecting the eggs and young. Along with 
these developments, the nervous system and the organs ot spe- 
cial sense, in particular the eyes, become correspondingly complex 
and efficient The protection which the continuous cuticle affords 
to the underlying tissues has facilitated the transition, many 
times repeated in the evolution of the group, from aquatic to 
terrestrial life, in which the insects above all have been con- 
spicuously successful 

With the body and limbs enclosed in a continuous and inex- 
ten.sible envelope, growth is only possible if the envelope is peri- 
odically shed and renewed, and this process of “moulting” or 
“eedysis” is very characteristic of Arthropoda In some, growth 
appears to continue at a diminishing rate throughout life, and 
ecdysis occurs at successively longer intervals This is probably 
the case with must of the higher t'rustacea In the winged in- 
sects, however, growth ceases at the end of the larval stage and 
the adult insect does not undergo ecdysis Although the general 
association of ecdysis with growth is obvious there are exceptions 
which forbid the assumption that the two phenomena are causally 
connected Thus in certain Decapod Crustacea (prawns) re- 
peated ecdysis may occur without any perceptible increase in 
size, and in individuals subjected to starvation there may even 
be a shrinkage in bulk of the animal On the other hand, certain 
parasitic Crustacea increase enormously in size without ecdysis, 
the cuticle, which remains thin and membranous, extending 
apparently by some process of interstitial growth 

A remarkable peculiarity, which is all but universal throughout 
the Arthropoda, is the absence of vibralile cilia from all parts of 
the body both m the larval and in the adult stages In this char- 
acter the Arthropoda differ from all other animals except the 
Nematode worms The only Arthropoda known to possess active- 
ly moving cilia are certain species of Peripalus (Onychophora) 
in which the epithelium of the reccptaculum seminis is ciliated 
The absence of cilia from the external surface of the body is 
doubtless correlated with the development of a strong cuticle, but 
it is not clear how this can explain their absence from internal 
passages such as ncphridial and genital ducts. 

MORPHOLOGY 

All Arthropoda differ from the Annelida in having some of 
the anterior somites coalesced to form the “head ” This is doubt- 
less associated with the modification of some of the anterior ap- 
pend.igcs to serve as jaws Further, there has taken place, as 
Ray Lankester first showed, a backward shifting of the mouth- 
opening, from its primitive position on the first somite (peristom- 
ium of Annelida), so that one or more somites which were origi- 
nally postoral come to be situated, with their appendages, in 
front of the mouth At the same time the nerve-ganglia belonging 
to these somites have been moved forward to become incorporated 
in the “brain ” The evidence for the forward shifting is par- 
ticularly clear in the case of the antennae of the Crustacea and 
their nerve-ganglia (ice Crustacea). 

The number of somites constituting the head differs in the 
classes of the Arthropoda but considerable difficulties are en- 
countered in attempting to determine the actual numbers, and 
to compare the various classes with one another in respect of 
this character. Embryological study has shown that clearly mark- 
ed somites may be present in the early stages which disappear 
in the course of development and that the number of appendages 
present in the adult does not always correspond to the number of 
somites originally present Even where no such embryonic ves- 
tiges can be discovered it cannot safely be assumed that the 
cephalic appendages are serially homologous in widely different 
types of Arthropoda. The following comparison of the consti- 
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tution of the head in the different classes must he understood as 
subject to this reservation 

The structure of the head is simplest in the Onychophora 
{Penpatus) which in this, as in many other respects, occupy a 
very primitive and isolated position among existing Arthropoda 
In the early embryo the first pair of mesoblastic somite-rudi- 
ments lie, at their tirst appearance, well behind the mouth, but 
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move forwards in the unirse of development until they are in 
front of the mouth. From Ihe^e anse a pair of liir.b-buds whuh 
become the antennae of the adult From the similar limb-buds 
on the second pair of sonnies arise the single pair of jaws and 
from those on the tliird somites the “oral papillae " of the adult 
In .ill other Arthropoda there is evidemc of more th.m one pre- 
oral segment Ivvcn in the Arachnid,], in which only one jiair of 
appenclages, the cheluerae, .iie m fiont of the mouth, a pair of 
pre-cheliceral somite-rudimcnts have been found in the embryo in 
sjaiders In Crustacea there arc three preoral somites, a iiair of 
jireantcnnular somite-rudiments being present in the embryo in 
front of those that cairy the aniennulae and antennae of the 
adult. In the Chilopoda (Myriopoda) there are also three preor.il 
somites, transitory embryonic rudiments being found in front 
of and behind the antennae, which arc the only preoral apiTcndagcs 
of the adult. In insects also a preantcnnal somite has been demon- 
strated and there is stated to be some evidence of the existence of 
another somite in front of it, a tran.sitory somite between antennae 
and mandibles completes the lesemblance to Chilopods and 
Crustacea 

Subject to the reserves indicated .above, the probable homologies 
of the anterior somites and their appendages in the chief classes 
of Arthropoda may be tabulated as follows (embryonic somites 
are indicated by italics) . — 


Peripatus 

Arachnid a 

Crustacea. 

Chilopoila. 

1 nsec ta. 

Antenna. 

Prr-rhili(- 

Pri'-avIcmiH- 

Prc-dnirntial 

Prr-antcmial 


cral somik. 

Uir isomilc 

iomiir. 

somite. 

Jaw . 

Cheliccra 

.^ntennule 

-Antenna 

Antenna 

Oral 

papilla 

Pedipalp 

Antenna 

P re-mandi- 
bular somite 

Pre-mandi- 
biilar somite. 

I St leg 

1st leg 

Mandible 

Mandible 

Mandible 

2nd leg 

2nd leg 

Maxillula 

1st maxilla 

Maxillula 

3rd leg . 

3rcl leg 

Maxilla 

2nd maxilla 

ist maxilla 

4th leg 

4th leg 

Maxilliped 
or I St leg 

Maxilliped 

2nd maxilla 
(Labium) 
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The constitution of the head m the Diplopod Myriopoda 
(sometimes regarded as a class distinct from the Chilopoda) is 
not clearly ascertained, but for further details reference must 
be made to the articles dealing with the different groups 

The sensory organs of the Arthropoda present numerous and 
diverse complexities of structure many of which are clearly as- 
sociated with the presence of a hard and often opaque cuticle. 
With the body and limbs so encased it may be supposed that the 
sense of touch would be very dull unless it were localized in 
special organs These organs are provided by the hairs or “setae” 
which are scattered over the surface in all Arthropoda They are 
hollow projections of the cuticle lontaining prolongations of the 
underlying cells of the hypodermis into which nei ve-tibnls can 
be traced At the base, the seta arises from a cup-shaped de- 
pression where the cuticle is thinned away to form a more or 
less movable joint, and movements caused by touching solid 
bodies will cause afferent impulses to be transmitted to the 
central nervous system The finer setae are often furnished with 
secondary hairs set along their length like the barbs of a feather, 
and such setae, which arc especially common in aquatic Arth- 
lopodd, can be seen to respond to movements in the water and 
even to the delicate vibrations caused by sound waves Another 
modification of setae gives rise to organs of taste and smell or, 
more generally, of chemical sense. In these the cuticle of the 
setae is cxceeclmgly thin, permitting diffusion of substances from 
the surrounding medium which thus reach the nerve-endings 
within 

The eyes of Arthropoda are very characteristic of the group, 
and here again the structure seems to be conditioned by the 
presence of a thick cuticle Only in Penpatm (Onychophora) 
arc the eyes of a tyj>c found in Annelida, consisting of a closed 
sack or vesicle, fohled oft from the skin and enclosing a lens that 
seems to be cuticular m origin In all other Arthropoda the 
eyes are developed as pits in the ectoderm, the cavity of the pit 
being filled by a transparent thickening of the cuticle which acts 
as a lens, (onceni rating light on the receptive cells beneath, 
'riicse rect'plive er letinal tells contain rod-like bodies (rh.ib- 
domes) p('rhai)s also cutuular The simpler type.s of eye consist 
e.uh <»f .1 single pit with single lens overlying a group of retinular 
cells, or a number may be grouped together, leading to the re- 
markably complex “facetted” or “compound'’ eyes which are 
es|)ccially ch.iracteristic of crustaceans and insects. In these the 
transparent cuticle forming the cornea which covers the eye is 
divided into a number (often a very large number) of lenticular 
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Fig 3 —DIAGRAM OF THE HEAD AND ANTERIOR REGION OF AN ARACHNID 


facets each of which corresponds to a little group of retinular 
cells and usually an additional refractive body, the “crystalline 
cone.” While there is considerable diversity in minute details of 
structure it should be emphasized that the agreement in general 
plan between the compound eyes of Crustacea and those of 
insects is remarkably close 

Respiration in aquatic Arthropoda is carried on by gills or, 
in the more minute forms, by the general surface of the body. 
The gills are plate-like or branching outgrowths from some of 
the limbs or from the surface of the body The organs of 
respiration in air-breathing Arthropoda are more varied The 
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characteristic “lung books” of many Arachnida are plainly de- 
rivable from the very similar “gill books” of the aquatic 
Xiphosura and their allies {see Arachnida;. The most common 
method of aerial respiration, however, is by tracheae These are 
delicate tufted or branching tubules, opening to the exterior and 
filled with air They are lined by a delicate continuation of 
the external cuticle, often strengthened by a spiral thickening 
In the simpler forms the tracheae penetrate only a little way into 
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Fig 4. — DIAGRAM OF HEAD AND ANTERIOR REGION OF A CRUSTACEAN 

the body and the blood no doubt acts as intermediary in the 
respiratory exchange with the tissues In more highly developed 
types, especially in insects, the tracheal tubules ramify through- 
out the whole body, carrying air into direct contact with the 
cells of the tissues and the respiratory function of the blood is 
almost or cjuite superseded Tracheae are possessed by Onycho- 
phora, Myriopoda (Chilopoda and Diplopoda), Insecta, most 
terrestrial Arachnida, and even by the terrestrial Isopoda among 
Crustacea Similar .structures are said to occur in certain Coel- 
enteratn ( Siphonophoia ) and Mollusca, but with these exceptions 
they are peculiar to the Arthropoda 
The structure ol the heart has been alieady alluded to In the 
more iirinutive forms it is a long dorsal tube running throughout 
the greater part of the body and lying in a chamber, the peri- 
cardium, which contains blood From the pericardium the blood 
enters the heart by paired openings or ostia with valvular 
lips which permit blood to enter but prevent its egress Typically 



Fig. 5. — DIAGRAM OF HEAD AND ANTERIOR REGION OF AN INSECT 

there is a pair of ostia in each somite The heart is rhythmically 
contractile and propxds the contained blood towards the head 
where it may be discharged directly into the lacunae of the haemo- 
coel or may pass through one or several arterial vessels before 
entering the lacunar system In mou- specialized forms the heart- 
tube is shortened and the number of ostia is reduced and in some 
of the smaller Cru-stacea it forms a globular sack with a single 
pair of ostia In many minute forms of Crustacea and Arachnida 
the heart is absent and the blood is simply driven hither and 
thither by movements of the body, limbs and alimentary canal 


PHYLOGENY 

While the number and the importance of the characters which 
are common to all the classes composing the Arthropoda are such 
as to remove all reasonable doubt that the group is a “natural” 
or monophyletic one, it is not possible to say that the phyletic 
relations of the classes themselves have been clearly ascertained 
No phylogenetic scheme has been suggested that does not involve 
the independent origin of similar features in different lineages. 
Thus, the possession of tracheae was formerly considered as clear 
evidence of common descent in the Onychophora, Myriopoda, 
Insecta, and Arachnida The demonstration by Ray Lankester, 
however, of the close affinity between the air-breathing Arachnida 
and the gill-bearing Xiphosura and Euryptcrida involved the con- 
clusion that the tracheae of Arachnida must have arisen independ- 



FiG. 6 —DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING STRUCTURE OF EYES IN ARTHROPODA 
THE CUTICLE AND ITS DERIVATIVES ARE SHOWN IN BLACK 


ently of those of the insects The assumption of a simple phyletic 
series leading from the Onychophora through the Myriopoda to 
the Insecta became untenable when it was shown that the Chilopod 
Myriopods and the insects agreed closely with Crustacea in the 
segmentation of the head-region and that the similarity in struc- 
ture of the compound eyes of insects and Crustacea was too close 
to be imagined as arising independently in the two groups Again, 
the resemblance of the tracheae of terrestrial Isopod Crustacea 
to those of the other tracheate groups is not disposed of by call- 
ing them “pseudotrachcae” and it is not seriously suggested that 
so specialized a group of Crustacea can have given rise to insects. 
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The supi?c.stion (hat all (he existing Arlhropocla can have been de- 
rived from tracheate air-breathing ancestors, implying, as it does, 
the existence of a land-fauna in Pre-Cambrian times, cannot be 
considered seriously in the present state of our knowledge. The 
only conclusion that can be drawn, therefore, is that tracheae 
have been acquired at least four times in the evolution of the 
Arthropoda. 

The fact that convergent evolution must be admitted in the 
case of a system of organs so characteristic as the tracheae de- 
mands a careful scrutiny of the other structural features on which 
classification may be ba.sed Some uncertainties with regard to 
the constitution of the head have already been alluded to Where 
there is a clear correspondence of somite for somite and appendage 
for appendage, as in the comparison of Xiphosura and Eurypterida 
with scorpions, a natural or phyletic relationship may be taken 
as proved On the other hand, while the dismembering of the old 
group Myiiopoda may be justified by the wide differences 
separating the Diplopoda and Chilopoda, it is not clear that the 
association of the Symphyla with the former can be sustained 
solely because of the anterior position on the genital openings. 

The palaeontological record of Arthropoda gives some help to- 
wards understanding their phylogeny. Particularly interesting 
are the Trilobites, some of which are among the earliest known 
fossils and ot which the structure is now known in considerable 
detail in several genera It is clear that they are not far removed 
from a primitive stock which may well have given rise to the 
C'rustacea and it is probable (hat the Eurypterida, and with them 
the Arachnida, may have come from (he same source by W'ay of 
the imperfectly know'ii Cambrian Limulava. Of the origin of 
insects and of the Mynopod groups palaeontology has, as yet, 
nothing to tell us although Diploixid-like forms and probably 
insects occur in the Devonian. 

The position of the Onychophora with re.->pect to the other 
Arthropoda is quite obscure except that they must have diverged 
very early from the primitive stock and have acquired independ- 
ently the features which they have in common with the other 
terresirial groups such as tracheae and simple clawed limbs. 

The Pycnogonida are another group which it is impossible, in 
the present slate of knowledge, to link up with any of the larger 
groups of Arthropoda Their traditional association with Arach- 
nida encounters dilficulties in the interpretation of the appendages, 
and these dilficulties have not been diminished by the discovery 
of genera which have five, instead of the usual four, pairs of legs. 

The Tardigrada and Penta.stomida (Linguatulida, qq v ), arc two 
small groups whose title to he regarded as Arthropoda is doubt- 
ful If they are, the simplification of structure and the di.sap- 
pc*arance of connecting links has entirely obscured their relation 
ships with the more normal memb:rs of the group. 

It may be mentioned that, in point of size, the Arthropoda have 
a wider range than any of the other mam groups of the animal 
kingdom. The same minimum of i/ioo inch (-25 mm.) is reached 
both among Crustacea (Cladoccra) and among insects (Coleop- 
(era) At the other extreme stands the Giant Japanese Crab 
(Macrocheira or Kaempferia) which can span lift, with its 
claws Some of the extinct Eurypterida, reaching 5ft. in length 
of body, were probably still bulkier. 

See Arachnida, Crust aci.a, Insicts, Myriapoda, Onychophora, 
Pyc'nogoniua, Triloiutes. (W. T. C.) 

ARTHUR, British king, and subject of the romance cycle, 
described below, s v. Arthurian Legend Our sources for the 
historical Arthur are the Historia Britonum of Nennius, the 
Annales Cambnae, and the Gesta Return of William of Malmes- 
bury In Caradoc of Llancarfan and in Geoffrey of Monmouth 
the myth is already developed. Nennius (ft. 796) represents 
Arthur as a Christian warrior leading the kings of Britain against 
the Saxon kings of Kent. He enumerates 12 battles, of which 
the eighth battle was on the castle Guinnon, “wherein Arthur 
bore the image of St Mary the ever-virgin upon his shoulder, 
and the pagans were turned to flight. . . . The twelfth battle 
was on the Mount of Badon, wherein fell 960 men in one day 
at a single onset of Arthur; and no one overthrew them but he 
alone, and in all the battles he came out victorious,” There is 
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no other record of the battles, but Gildas (qv). writing in 
550, without .speaking of Arthur, mentions the battle of Mount 
Badon as taking place on the day of his birth, which would be c. 
516. We may conclude, then, that .Arthur was born about the 
end of the 5th century, ami that he was the general of royal 
armies fighting in South Britain. The compiler of the Annalc'i 
Cambriae (written shortly after 956), and William of Malmes- 
bury in his Gcita Rcti^um (completed 1125), also connect Arthur 
with the battle of Mount Badon, the former adding that he fell 
with Medraut (Mordred) at the battle of Camlan (557) Wil- 
liam further objects to the fables growing up around his name 
and shows that it had already been connected with Walwen or 
Gawain (The famous Round Table appears as early as the 
Geste des Bretons [ 1155] of Maistre Wacc* ) Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, whose Historia Britonum, written in 1147, was one of 
the thief sources for later biographies, definitely introduces the 
mythical element by relating, among other events, the crowming 
of Arthur and his conquests abroad. Caradoc of Llancarfan, in 
his Vita Gildae (before 1156), h:is similar elaborations in his 
description of the quarrel between Arthur and Hueil, the brother 
of Gildas, and in his account of Arthur as the benefactor of 
Glastonbury Glastonbury, as the hero’s resting-place, is first 
mentioned by Giraldus Cambrensis in the first book of his De 
Prinetpis Instruetwm (c. 1195), and the discovery of Arthur’s 
body is first dated as 1191 by Ralph of Coggeshall in his Chroni- 
con Au^lu anum 

See W. I.cw’is Jones, A'mg Arthur in History and Lef^end (1911); 
E. K. Chamber^, Arthur of Britatn (1927), and Camb. Ilist. of Enti. 
Lit , vol. 1. 

ARTHUR L (11 87-1203), duke of Brittany, was the 
posthumous son ot Geoffrey, the fourth son of Henry II. of Eng- 
land, and Constance, heiress of Conan IV , duke of Brittany. 
The Bretons hoped that their young prince would uphold their 
independcnte, which was threatened by the English Henry II. 
tried to seize Brittany, and in 11S7 forced Constance to marry 
one of his favourites, Kandulph de Blundevill, earl of Chester 
(d 1232). Henry, however, died soon afterwards (1189). The 
new king of England, Richard Coeur de Lion, claimed the 
guardianship of the young Arthur, but in 1190 Richard left for the 
Crusade. Constance profited by his absence by governing the 
duchy, and in 1194 she had Arthur proclaimed duke of Brittany 
by an a.sscmbly of barons and bishops. Richard invaded Brittany 
in 1196, but was defeated in 1197 and became reconciled to Con- 
stance On his death in 1199, the nobles of Anjou, Maine and 
Touraine refused to recogpize John of England, and did homage 
to Arthur, who declared himself the va.s.sal of Philip Augustus In 
1202 war was resumed between the king of England and the 
king of France. The king of France recognized Arthur’s right to 
Brittany, Anjou, Maine and Poitou. While PhiUp Augustus was 
invading Normandy, Arthur tried to seize Poitou. But, surprised 
at Mircbeau, he fell into the hands of John, who sent him prisoner 
to Faiaise. In the following year he was transferred to Rouen, and 
disappeared suddenly. It is thought that John killed him with his 
own hand. After this murder John was condemned by the court 
of peers of France, and stripped of his French fiefs. 

See Ralph of Cogticshall, “Chronicon Anglicanum,” in the Monu- 
menta BrtlannUie histonra; Dom Lobincau, Htstotre de Bretagne 
(1702) ; Dom Morice, Histoire de Bretagne (1742-56) ; A. de la Bor- 
deric, Ilntoire de Bretagne, vol. iii. (1890) ; Bemont, “De la condam- 
nation do Jean-sans-Terre par la Cour des Pairs dc France,” in the 
Revue hnlortque, vol. xxxii. (1886). 

ARTHUR in. (1393-1458), earl of Richmond, constable of 
France, and afterwards duke of Brittany, was the third son of 
John IV., duke of Brittany, and Joan of Navarre, afterwards wife 
of Henry IV. of England. His brother, John V., gave him his earl- 
dom of Richmond in England. From 1410 to 1414 he served on 
the side of the Armagnacs in the civil wars, and afterwards entered 
the service of Louis the dauphin, whose intimate friend he be- 
came. At Agincourt he was wounded and captured, and he re- 
mained a prisoner in England from 1415 to 1420. Released on 
parole, he persuaded his brother, the duke of Brittany, to conclude 
the treaty of Troye.s, and was rewarded by Henry V with the 
countship of Ivry. 
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In 1423 Arthur married Margaret of Burgundy, widow of the 
dauphin Louis, and thus became the brother-in-law of the regent, 
the duke of Bedford Offended by Bedford’s refusal to give him 
a high command, he broke with the English, and in March 1425 
became constable of France. 

lie now threw himself with ardour into the Frenth cause, and 
persuaded his brother, John V of Brittany, to conclude the treaty 
of Saumur (Oct. 7 1425) with Charles Vll But he met with a 
whole series of reverses in the held, and at court, where his rough 
and overbearing manners made him disliked, his mlluence was 
overshadowed by that of a series of incompetent favourites The 
peace concluded between the duke of Brittany and the English 
in Sept. 1427 led to his expulsion from the court. In June 142Q he 
joined Joan of Arc at Orleans, and fought in several battles under 
her banner, till the influence of La Trcmoille forced his withdrawal 
from the army On March 5 1432, Charles \TI concluded with 
him and with Brittany the treaty of Rennes, but it was not until 
June of the following year that La Trcmoille was overthrown. 
Richmond now resumed the war against the English, and re- 
pressed the plundering bands of soldiers and peas.mts known as 
routiers or horchvurs On Sept 20 1435, mainly as a result of his 
diplomacy, the treaty of Arras was signed between Charles VTI. 
and the duke of Burgundy, to which I ranee owed her salvation 

On April 13 143O, Richmond took Paris from the English; but 
it was not till May 1444 that the armistice of Tours gave him lei- 
.sure to carry out the reorganization of the army He now created 
the compa^nieb d'ordonnance and endeavoured to organize the 
militia of the fraua archers This reform had its eftect in the 
struggles that followed In alliance with his nephew, the duke of 
Brittany, he reconquered, during Sept and Oct 1449, nearly all 
the Cotentin; on April 15 14^0, he gained over the English the 
battle of Formigny, and during the year he recovered for France 
the whole of Normandy, which for the next six or sevcm years he 
defended from English attacks On the death of his nephew 
Peter II , Sept 22 14^7, he became duke of Brittany He reigned 
little more than a year, dying Dec 26 1458, and was succeeded by 
his nephew Francis II, son ot his brother Richard, count of 
Etampes 

Duke Arthur was thrice married (1) to Margaret of Burgundy, 
duchess of Guicnne (d. 1442), (2) to Jeanne d’Albrct daughter 
of Charles II. of Albret (d 1444 ) , (3) to Catherine of Luxemburg, 
daughter of Peter of Luxemburg, count of St. Pol, who survived 
him He left no legitimate children. 

BiBiiooRAPirv — The main source lor the life of Duke Arthur HI. 
is the chronicle of Guillaume Gruel (i 1410-74-82). Gruel entered 
the service of the carl ot Richmond about 142;, shared in all his 
campaigns, and lived with him on intimate terms The chronicle 
covers the whole period of the duke’s lite, but the earlier part, up to 
142^, IS muih less full and important than the later, w'hich is ba-sed 
on Gruel’s personal knowledge and observation. In spite of a perhaps 
exaggerated admiration for his heio. Gruel displays in his work so 
much good faith, insight and originality that he is accepted as a 
thoroughly trustworthy authority. It was first published at Pans 
in 1622 Of the numerous later editions, the best is that of Aihille le 
Vavasscur, Chrotttque d' Arthur de Rtchemont (Paris, iSgo) Sre also 
E Cosneau, Lc CouufUablr de Rtchemont (Pans, 1886) ; G du Fresne 
dc Bcaucourt, Histone de Charles VII. (Pans, 1881, et \eq). 

ARTHUR, CHESTER ALAN (1830-1 886), 2ist president 
of the United States was born in Fairfield, Vt , on Oct. 5, 1830 
His father, William Arthur (179(1-1875), when 18 years of age, 
emigrated from Co. Antrim, Ireland, and, after teaching in various 
places in \'ermont and Lower Canada, became a Baptist minister. 
W’illiam Arthur had married Malvina Stone, an American girl who 
lived in Canada at the time of the marriage, and the numerous 
changes of the family residence afforded a basis for allegations in 
1880 that the son Chester was born not in Vermont, but in Canada, 
and was therefore ineligible for the presidency Chester entered 
Union college as a sophomore, and graduated with honour in 1848 
He then became a schoolmaster, at the same time studying law. In 
1853 he entered a law office in New York city, and in the following 
year was admitted to the liar His reputation as a lawyer began 
with his connection with the famous “Lemmon slave case.” in 
which, as one of the special counsel for the State, he secured a 
decision from the highest State courts that slaves brought into 


New York while in transit between two slave States were ipso 
facto free In another noted case, in 1855, he obtained a decision 
that negroes were entitled to the same accommodations as whites 
on the street railways of New York city 
In politics Arthur was actively associated from the outset with 
the Republican Party. When the Civil War began he held the po- 
sition of engmeer-in-chicf on Governor Edwin D. Morgan’s staff, 
and afterwards became successively acting quartermaster general, 
inspector general, and quartermaster general of the State troops, in 
which capacities he showed much administrative efficiency At the 
close of Governor Morgan’s term, Dec. 31, 1862, Gen Arthur re- 
sumed the practice of his prolession, remaining active, however, in 
party politics in New York city In Nov, 1871, he was appointed 
by President U S Grant collector of customs for the port of New 
York The custom-house had long been conspicuous for the most 
flagrant abuses of the “spoils systems’’; and though Gen Arthur 
admitted that the evils e.xisled and that they rendered efficient ad- 
ministration impossible, he made no extensive reforms In 1877 
President Rutherford B Hayes began the reform of the civil .serv- 
ice with the New York custom-house A non-partisan commission, 
appointed by Secretary John Sherman, recommended sweeping 
changes. The president demanded the resignation of Arthur and 
his two principal subordinates, George II Sharpe, the surveyor, 
and Alonzo B Cornell, the naval otlicer, of the port Gen Arthur 
refused to resign on the ground that to retire “under fire’’ would 
be to acknowledge wrong-doing, and claimed that as the abuses 
were inherent in a wulespre.id system he should not be made to 
bear the responsibility alone His cause was espoused by Senator 
Roscoe Conklmg, for a time successfully, but on July 11, 1878, 
during a recess of the Senate, the collector was removed, and in 
Jan 1879, after another severe struggle, this action received the 
approval of the Senate His business conduct of the office was not 
impugned, but, at that period, he was a political manager conspicu- 
ously hostile to civil service reform^ However, in defence of his 
management, he issued a .statement pointing out that the record of 
his immediate predecessors in the office showed seven times as 
many changes in appointments as he had made 

In 1880 Gen Arthur was a delegate at large from New York to 
the Republican national convention In common with the rest of 
the “Stalwarts,” he worked hard for the nomination of Gen U S. 
.Grant for a third term Upon the triumph ot James A. Garfield, 
the necessity of conciliating the defeated faction led to the hasty 
acceptance of Arthur for the second place on the ticket Hi.s nomi- 
nation was coldly received by the public , and when, after his elec- 
tion and accession, he actively engaged on behalf of Conkling in 
the great conflict with Garfield over the New York patronage, the 
impres.sion was widespread that he was unworthy of his position 
Upon the death of I'residcnt Garfield, Sept. 19, i88r, Arthur took 
the oath as his successor Goining at a period of intense factional 
controversy and following the assassination of Garfield, which had 
profoundly shocked the public mind, the accession of Arthur to 
the presidency created apprehensions The widespread expressions 
of dismay in the press at the probable outcome of an administra- 
tion in the hands of .so confirmed a fartionist and spoilsman as he 
was reputed to be, are said to have deeply wounded Arthur But 
his inaugural address was clear, judicious and reassuring, and his 
expressed purpose, from which he never measurably deviated, to 
administer his office in a spirit devoid of factional animosity, estab- 
lished the confidence of the nation and won for him the approval 
of many of his severest critics Contrary to the general expecta- 
tion, his appointments as a rule were unexceptionable, and he ear- 
nestly supported the Pendleton law for the reform of the civil 
service His use of the veto in 1882 in the cases of a Chinese im- 
migration bill (prohibiting immigration of the Chinese for 20 years 
in contravention of the treaty of 1880) and a river and harbour 
bill (appropriating over $18,000,000 some of which was to be ex- 
pended on insignificant streams) confirmed the favourable impres- 
sion that had been made The most important events of his admin- 
istration were the passage of the Tariff Act of 1883 and of the 
Edmunds law prohibiting polygamy in the territories, and the com- 
pletion of three great continental railways — the Southern Pacific, 
the Northern Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe. 
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Among enactments made by Congress on recommendation of the 
administration were the repeal of the stamp taxes on matches, pro- 
prietary articles, and bank cheques; the reduction of letter postage 
from three cents to two cents; the enlargement of fast-mail and 
free-dehvery systems, and the establishment of special letter de- 
liveries In 1882 a convention was made for relocating the bound- 
ary between Mexico and the United States, and in 1883 a recipro- 
cal commercial treaty for fostering trade with Mexico was nego- 
tiated. In connection with commercial treaties President Arthur 
recommended the establishment of a monetary union of American 
countries to secure the adoption of a uniform currency basis, and 
to promote the general remonetization of silver. A treaty was ne- 
gotiated with Nicaragua which empowered the United States to 
construct a canal, railway and telegraph line across Nicaraguan 
territory but was not ratified by the Senate. On Feb 21, 1S85, 
President Arthur made an address at the dedication of the Wash- 
ington monument, at the national capital, which was brought to 
completion during his term. One of his last official acts was the 
appointment of Gen. U. S. Grant as general of the army, a special 
bill creating this rank having been passed by Congress, March 3, 
18S5 In 1884 Arthur permitted his name to be presented for re- 
nomination at the Republican National convention, but he was 
easily defeated by the supporters of James G Blaine Although a 
close friend of ('onkling, long an implacable political enemy of 
Blaine, Arthur supported the latter in the ensuing presidential 
campaign 

Arthur was a man of distinguished presence, affable manners, 
genial in social life, and warmly regarded by his friends He con- 
ducted the intercourse of his high office with unfailing courtesy, 
was eminently conscientious and just in the discharge of public 
duty, and had the courage to follow his deliberate convictions. 
His administration was lacking in situations of a dramatic charac- 
ter, but on all questions that arose his policy was sane and 
dignified He died in New York city on Nov 18, 1886. 

For an account of his administration ice Unitkd States. History 

ARTHUR, JOSEPH CHARLES (1850- ), American 

botanist, was born at Lowville, N Y , on Jan ii, 1850 He grad- 
uated at Iowa Slate college in 1872, and after various periods of 
graduate study he received the degree of doctor of science at Cor- 
nell university in 1886, Following three years as instructor in 
botany at the'univcrsities of Wisconsin and Minnesota in 1879-82 
and a like period as botanist in the New York Agricultural E.xperi- 
ment Station at Geneva in 1884-87, he was made professor of 
botany in Purdue university, where he served until 1915. During 
his professorship at Purdue he was also professor of vegetable 
physiology and pathology in the Indiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station. He conducted researches on plant diseases, especially 
those caused by fungi, and made numerous contributions regarding 
the life history of rusts. From 1882 to 1900 he was an editor of 
the Botanical Gazette. He wrote numerous botanical articles, 
chiefly mycological, and [lublished a Handbook of Plant Dissec- 
tion, with C. R Barnes and J. M. Coulter (1886), Living Plants 
and Their Properties, with D. T. MacDougal (1898), and the 
section “Uredinales” in the North American Flora (1907-26). 

ARTHURIAN LEGEND. By the “Arthurian Legend” or 
Matibre de Bretagne we mean the subject matter of that important 
body of literature which centres round the picturesque figure of 
the British hero, Arthur Did Arthur ever live? Opinion on this 
point has been much divided, but, while the idea of a King Arthur 
whose dominions extended beyond the confines of the British Isles 
is now very generally rejected, we may probably accept as a fact 
the existence of a chieftain of mixed Roman and British parentage 
(witness the Latin names in his pedigree), who had learned the 
art of war from the Romans and successfully led the forces of the 
British kings against the Saxon invaders. As Nennius phrases it, 
*‘timc Arthur pugnahat cum regibus Britonum, sed ipse dux erat 
bellorum.’* He was not a king, but the general of the royal 
armies. If we add to this the hypothesis that he was betrayed by 
his wife and a near kinsman, and fell in battle, we have stated all 
that can be claimed as an historical nucleus for his legend. BUt 
into this shadowy historic figure other elements have entered; he 
is not merely a possible historic personality, but a survival of pre- 


historic myth, a hero of romance, and a fairy king, and all these 
threads are woven together in one fascinating but bewildering web. 
Thus it is in his mythic character that Arthur slays monsters, the 
boar Twrch Trwyth, the Giant of Mont St. Michel, the Demon 
Cat of Losanne. (Andre de Cout antes tells us that Arthur was 
really vanquished and carried oft by the Cat, but that one durst 
not tell that tale before Britons ) He never, it should be noted, 
rides on purely chivalric adventures such as aiding distressed 
damsels, seeking the Grail, etc.; his expeditions are. as a lule, 
military, and the character of successful general clings to him 
throughout. 

As a romantic hero he differs very considerably from the charac- 
ter familiar to us through Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. In the 
earlier poems he is practically a lay figure , his court is the point 
of departure and return for the knights whose adventures are re- 
lated in detail, but he himself is a passive spectator In the prose 
romances he is a monarch the splendour of whose court, his riches 
and generosity, are the admiration of all, but morally he is no whit 
dillerent from the knights who surround him. He has two sons, 
neither of them born in wedlock, one of them, Modred, alike his 
son and his nephew. In certain romances, Perlesvaus and Din 
Crone, he is a veritable roi faineant, overcome by sloth and luxury 
As a fairy king not only does Layamon represent three ladies as 
appearing at his birth, and prophesying his future greatness, while, 
as we all know, three queens appear at his death to bear him to 
the land of Avalon, but in 11 non de Bordeaux he is heir to the king- 
dom of the fairy king Oberon; and in the little-known poem of 
Brun de la Montague, preserved in a unique ms of the Bibho- 
theciue Nationale, we are told that all fairy-haunted places, wher- 
ever they may be, belong to Arthur — 

et touz ces lieux faes 

sont Artus de Bretagne. 

Thus in the diverse aspects of Arthur's character we have some 
indication of the perplexing variations of the literature which gath- 
ered round his name 

So far as the historic element is concerned it is meagic, consist- 
ing m the bare statement by Nennius, quoted above, and in the His- 
toria Regum Bntanniae of Geollrey of Monmouth, which might 
perhaps be more correctly characterized as the most successful 
work of fiction ever composed. Between these two there is an in- 
terval of upwards of 400 years, Nennius dating from the 8th cen- 
tury, Geoffrey writing in the middle of the 12th. Arthurian tradi- 
tion is a stream which runs underground, starting as a mere 
trickle, and emerging at the end of its journey as a mighty river. 
Literature is silent, but popular tradition must have been active. 
William of Malmesbury, writing just before Geoffrey, refers to 
Arthur as one of whom the Britons “rave wildly to-day” {“hodie 
delirant”), and there were certainly many more tales current than 
Geoffrey found room for in his history. Close upon the appear- 
ance of Geoffrey’s work followed the rhymed adaptations of 
Wace (French) and Layamon (early English), both of which, not- 
ably the latter, contain material lacking in the prose work That 
stories of Arthur and his knights had, before this, travelled as far 
afield as Italy is proved by the Arthurian carvings on the north 
doorway of Modena cathedral (early 12th century) and the fact 
that Signor Rajna has discovered the names of Arthur and Gawain 
as witnes.ses to deeds belonging to the first quarter of the 1 2th cen- 
tury; it is dear from the character of the documents that the per- 
sons attesting could not have been born later than 1080, which 
would argue a popular knowledge of Arthurian tradition in the nth 
century. 

The great body of verse romances which constitutes the most 
interesting, and from the literary point of view, the most im- 
portant, section of Arthurian romance only came into existence in 
the latter half of the 12th century. Its most important monuments 
are the works of Chretien de Troyes (Erec, Yvain, Le Chevalier 
de la Charrette, Perceval, or Le Conte del Graal), and of his trans- 
lator, Hartmann von Aue iErec, Iwein) ; and the great Parzival of 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, the source of which is still a subject of 
debate, but which has become more familiar to the present genera- 
tion through Wagner’s music drama Parsifal To the poetical suc- 
ceeded the prose versions, headed by the trilogy of Robert de Bor- 
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ron. Joseph of Anmathca, Merlin and Perceval; and these com- 
paratively short texts were expanded gradually into the enormous 
body of cyclic romances of which numerous mss are extant In its 
tinal form the Joseph became the Grand Saint Graal, or Estoire 
del Saint Graal, probably the last of the romances to be com- 
posed, the Merlin received pseudo-historic and romantic addi- 
tions; the Perceval was replaced by the prose I^ancelot, with the 
Galahad Queste and Mort Artus as concluding sections. In the 
tinal .stages the prose version of the Tristan story was interpolated 
into the already unwieldy corpus of romance 

RmiJoOKAi'iiY — For the history of Arthur see Ninnius, Ht\loria 
Hrtlvnum, with the study by H Zimmer, Nenmns Vtmlualus (1893), 
and Geoffrey of Monmouth, llisturui Krt’um Brilunniuc. The Brut 
of Wace was edited by Leroin de Lincey ( 1835-37) . that of Layamon 
bv Sir F. Madden (1847) See also R II Fletrher, J'he Arthurian 
Matirial tn the Chronicles (vol x of Harvard Stndtes and Notes in 
Philology and Literature, 190O) , W Lewis Jones, King Arthur m 
History and Legend (igii) , J I) Hruce, The Evolution of Arthurian 
Romance (Gottingen and iLillimore, 1923-24, bibl). II. Oskar Som- 
mer’s Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances (the Carnegie 
Institution, Washington, 1908-16) includes all the members of the 
cycle. tj. b. W.) 

ARTICHOKE. The common artichoke, Cynara Scolymus, is 
a plant belonging to the family C'ompositae, bearing some resem- 
blance to a large thistle It has long been esteemed as a culinary 
vegetable, the parts chiefly employed being the immature recepta- 
cle or floret disc, with the lower part of the surrounding leaf 
scales, known as artichoke bottoms In Italy the dried recepta- 
cles of the cultivated plant, Caniofo domestico, and of the wild 
variety, Canwfo spiuoso, arc largely used m soups Its origin has 
been tr.iced to Asia, but because it grows wild in many parts of 
southern Frame it is often called the Paris or French artichoke, 
although the term “globe” is as freciuently used Commercially 
the globe artichoke is propagated by sprouts or suckers, usually 
900 plants to the acre, 0 or 8ft. apart, in rows 6ft. across. Good, 
rich, well-drained land, with plenty of water and manure, is 
necessary for its best growth lixtreme heat makes it inedible 
and It cannot stand frost. A foggy climate is necessary. Most of 
(he plantings in the United States are therefore confined to an 
area beginning with the limits of San Francisco, Calif , on the 
north and extending southward half way to Los Angeles, within 
not more than a mile from the coast for most of the way. For 
its iiest flavour the artichoke bud should not be allowed to stay 
too long on the plant but should be cut before it opens. In spile of 
the tact that the small, compact si/-es are the most tender, the 
larger si/ies seem (o be in greater deniiind commercially. Several 
hundred tons of artichokes are canned each year in California, 
one-third of the pack being exported to South America The 
first shiiimeiit sent east by c.xprcss occurred in 1907 and amounted 
to a few thousand boxes; in 1925 this had increased to 1,150 car- 
loads, while the total amount of space devoted to its culture 
moved up from a few hundred to 12.500 acres 

Fondness tor this vegetable, which is rich in iron, mineral 
salts and iodine, is usually the result of an acejuired taste Al- 
though delicious when boiled, baked, fried, stufted or used in 
soup, the French artichoke is best known in a salad form. Served 
whole, halved or quartered, hot, with mayonnaise or butter; each 
leaf pulled off separately, the large end dipped in the sauce and 
the soil part eaten off, the globe artichoke affords a salad that 
is unique m appearance and flavour. The Jerusalem artichoke, 
Heliantlnis tuber os us or girasole, is a tuber rather than a bud. 
Onginally considered a Bra/alian plant, scientific investigation 
conducted during the decade 1S80-90 established it as a native 
of the United .Slates. The Jerusalem artichoke has been used in 
the i^ast chiefly as a stock feed, in France for sheep and cattle 
and in the United Slates for hogs Within recent years, however, 
clue to the discovery that it stores its carbohydrates in the foim of 
inulin rather than as starch, it is being used in increasing propor- 
tions as a food for persons afflicted with diabetes. At present, 
loo, it is being investigated in Europe as a source of industrial 
alcohol. Its greatest interest though, lie.s in the laevulose, an- 
other form of inulin, that it contains. The Jerusalem artichoke 
being a common sunflower, is highly productive and inexpensively j 
cultivated. Each tyjac contains from 10 to 12% of laevulose. One | 


brand, the Mammoth White French Jerusalem artichoke has 
been known to yield as much as 15 tons per acre — this in contrast 
to the average yield of three tons of potatoes per acre. Inas- 
much as two pounds of laevulose are as effective for sweetening 
food as three pounds of cane or beet sugar, a wide commercial 
development is to be expected from this tuber. 

ARTICLE, a term primarily for that which connects two 
parts together, and so transferred to the parts thus joined; it is 
u.sed of the separate clauses or heads in contracts, treaties, etc , 
of a composition in a periodical; or of particular commodities, 
as in “articles of trade ” It apiiears also in the phrase “in the 
article of death,” in artkulo mortis In grammar the term is used 
of the adjectives which describe the number of individuals to 
which a name applies, the indefinite article denoting one or any 
of a particular class, the definite denoting a particular member 
of a class. For Articles of War see Military Terms. 
ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION: Company 

ARTICULATA, an obsolete zoological name, applied to in- 
sects, worms, etc , in which the body is jointed or segmented. {See 
Arthropoda, Annelida ) 

ARTICULATION, the act of joining together; in anatomy 
the junction of the bones (.fee Join is), in botany the point of 
attachment and separation of the deiiduous parts of a plant, 
such as a leaf. The word is also used for division into distinct 
parts, as of human speech by words or syllables, 

ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION. When the normal respi- 
ratory function in man is arrested by disease or acculent, it is 
frequently possible through external agencies to imitate the nor- 
mal movements of the thorax and diaphragm and thus induce 
artificial respiration The most common occasions for attempting 
resuscitation are a.sphyxia from smoke, gas, fumes or surgical 
anaesthesia, apparent drowning and electric shock More rarely 
traumatism or disease may affect the nervous mechanism con- 
trolling the movements of respiration, particularly the “respira- 
tory centre” situated in (he medulla. If the normal ventilation 
of the lungs is approximated lor some time through artificial 
means, the normal, rhythmic function of nerve centre and of 
muscles may be resumed In many instances of impending death 
the hcait continues to beat for some minutes after cessation of 
respiration. It is accordingly important that resuscitation meas- 
ures be instituted with all possible prompincss 

Various mechanical devices have been proposed for the purpose 
of inducing artificial respiration, but as most of them are almost 
ineffective or even dangerous they h.ive been generally supplanted 
by the manual “prone pressure” method devised by E A. Schafer 
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FiC 1 — FIRST MOVEMENT OF THE SCHAFER PRONE PRESSURE METHOD 
$traddl« the patient. Place your palms on the small of his back with the 
fingers over the ribs. Bend the body slightly forward 10 that the weight 
of the shoulders can be brought into play 

of Edinburgh in 1903. This .simple method provides for the 
compression of the thorax thus expelling “poor air” from the 
lungs and for the sudden release of the chest wall which by its 
elasticity elands, with the re.sultant intake of fresh air. Air is 
not forced in but is drawn in, as with natural respiration, between 
the intervals of compression. For further particulars of the 
Schafer method see Drowning and Life Saving. 

In cases of gas poisoning recovery may be hastened by using 
an air mixture rich in oxygen. If about 5% of carbon dioxide 
(not to be confused with carbon monoxide) is mixed with the 
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oxygen, a return to normal breathing may be even more rapid 
as carbon dioxide acts as a stimulant upon the respiratory centre 
in the brain. The oxygen displaces the carbon monoxide which, 
in poisoning due to that gas, forms a temporary union with 
haemoglobin in the blood 

There are now widely used various forms of inhalers through 
which there is supplied either pure oxygen or oxygen mixed with 



While counting "one," "two," and with arms held straight, swing forward 
slowly so that the weight of your body Is gradually brought to bear upon 
the patient 

carbon dioxide. This apparatus is used in conjunction with the 
jirone pressure method of resuscitation It must be remembered 
that such an inhaler is not a mechanical appliance for the ad- 
ministration of artitiiial respiration, hut rather a device through 
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Fig. 3 .— -third movement of the schafer prone pressure method 

While counting "three," swing backward, thus removing all pressure from 
the subject. After an interval of 2 seconds return to movement one 

which there may be administered gases which accelerate n‘Co\cry 
Inh.dation app.iratus c.in usualK be obtained from gas companies, 
liie hcMclquarlers or hospitals {Si c Drow \ i.nc; and Lifk S\\ inc; ) 

(W. \Vr ) 

ARTILLERY, a term originally applied to all engines for 
discharging missiles, and in this sense used in English in the early 
17th century. In a more restricted sense, artillery has come to 
mean all firearms too heavy or bulky to be carried by hand, and 
also the penonnel and organization which serve ancl bring into 
action such weapons. Since the development of machine-guns 
{see Small Arms), which are nut classed as artillery, a more 
modern definition would be that “artillery” means all long range 
weapons which tire a bursting projectile. But with the advent of 
armoured fighting vehicles, manned by other than artillery per- 
sonnel, e\en this line of demarcation is growing more faint. The 
pre.sent article deals with the dewlopment and contemporary state 
of the artillery arm in land warfare, in resjM’Ct of its organi/a^ 
lion, personnel .incj employment For th»’ mulmel — Ihe guns, 
their carriages and their ammunition — see Ord.vance and Am- 
munition. For Ballistics see that heading, and for the work of 
artillery in combination with the other arms, see also Tactics 
Artillery, as distinct from ordnante, is usually classified in 
accordance with the functions it has to perform. The simplest 
division is that into mobile and immobile artillery, the former 
being concerned with the handling of all weapons so mounted as 
to be cap.iblc of more or less easy movement from place to pine, 
the latter with that of weapons which are installed in fixed ‘posi- 


tions. Mobile artillery is subdmded, again chiefly in respect of 
its employment, into types adapted to every kind of terrain in 
which field troops may be employed and work they may have 
to do. Immobile artillery is used in fixed positions of all kinds, 
and above all in permanent fortifications; it cannot, therefore, be 
classified as above, inasmuch as the raison d'etre, and consequently 
the armament of one fort or battery may be totally distinct from 
that of another. “Fortress,” “Coast” and “Foot” artillery arc 
the usual names for this branch. The dividing line, indeed, in the 
case of the heavier weapons, varies with circumstances; guns of 
position may remain on their ground while elaborate fortifications 
grow up around them, or the deficiencies of a tield army in ar- 
tillery may be made good from the malertel, more frequently still 
from the personnel, of the fortress artillery Thus it may happen 
that mobile artillery becomes immobile and vice versa. But in 
normal circumstances the principle of classification indicated is 
maintained in all organized military tones 

HISTORICAL SKETCH 

1 Early Artillery. — Meih.inical appliances for throwing pro- 
jectiles were produced early in the history of organized w'arfare, 
and “engines invcnli'd by cunning men to shoot arrows and gre.it 
.stones” are mentioned in the Old Testament. These were con- 
tinually improved, and. under the various names of catapulln, 
halista, onager, trcbiuhet, etc . were employed throughout the 
ancient and mcdiaev.il jxTiods of warfare (.'<’<’ Engines of War) 
The m.ichincs finally produced were very powerful, and, even 
when gunpowder was discovered and applied, the supersession 
of the older weapons was not effected suddenly nor without con- 
siderable opposition. The date of the first employment of cannon 
cannot be established with any cert.iinty, but there is good evi- 
dence to .show that the Germans used guns at the siege ot Cividalc 
in Italy (1331). The terms of a commission given (1414) by 
Henry V. to his ma^ister operatiounm, in^eniornm, et giinnarum 
111 alhinim nrdmitwninn, one Nicholas Merliury, show that the 
orKani/.iliun ol artilkry establishments was gr.iftcd upon that 
which was alieady in existence for the .service ol the old-fashioned 
machines. Previously to this it is lecordeil that of some 340 men 
forming the ordnance establishment of Edward 111 in 1344 only 
12 were artillerymen and gunners. Two years later, at Crccy, it 
IS said, the English brought guns into the open field for the first 
time At the siege of Harfleur (1415) the ordnance establishment 
included 25 “ma.ster gunners” and 50 “.servitour gunners” The 
“gunner” appears to have been the captain of the guii, with gen- 
eral charge of the guns and stores, and the speiial duty of la>ing 
and firing the piece in action 

2 The Beginnings of Field Artillery. — H is clear, Irom 
such evidence as we possess, that the chief and almost the only 
U.SC of guiLs at this time was to batter the walls of fortifications, 
and it is not until later in the 15th century that their employment 
m the field became general {sec also Cavalry) The introduction 
of field artillery m.iy be attributed to John 2 izka, and it was in 
his Hussite wars (1419-1424) that the Wiigenbure., a term of 
more general application, but taken here as denoting a cart or 
vehicle armed with several small guns, came into prominence*. 
This device allowed a. relatively high manocuvnng power to be 
atl.uncd, and it is found occasionally in European wars two cen- 
turies later, as for imslance at Winipfcn in 1622 and Cropredy 
Bridge in 1644. In an act of attainder ixisscd by the Lancastrian 
party against the Yorkists ( 1459), it is stated that the* litter were, 
“lrailc*rously ranged in Kitaill . , . their caitcs with goujies st 1 
betore their hat.ullc*s.” The grcMie.sl example was the .sie*ge of 
Constantinople in 1453, at which the Turks used a large force of 
artillery, and in particular .some monster pieces, some of which 
survived to engage .1 British squadron in 1807, when a stone shot 
weighing .some 700 lb cut Ihe mainmast of Admiral Sir J T 
Duckworths flagship in two, and another killed and woundecl Oo 
men. For .siege purpo.ses the new weapon was highly effec I ive, and 
the castles of rebellious barons were easily knocked to pieces by 
the prince who owned, or succeeded in borrowing, a few pieces 
of ordnance. (C/ Carlyle. Frederick the Great, liook lii , chap, i.) 
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3 The 16th Century. — In the Italian wars waged by Charles 
VIII , Louis XII. and Francis I. of France, artillery played a most 
conspicuous part, both in siege and field warfare. Indeed, cannon 
did excellent service in the field before hand firearms attained any 
considerable importance. At Ravenna (1512) and Marignano 
(1515) field artillery did great execution, and at the second battle 
“the French artillery played a new and distinguished part, not 
only by protecting the centre of the army from the charges of the 
Swiss phalanxes, and causing them excessive loss, but also by 
rapidly taking up such positions from time to time ... as en- 
abled the guns to play upon the flanks of the attacking columns” 
(Chesney, Observations on Firearms, 1852) In this connection, 
it must, however, be observed that, when the arquebus and other 
small arms became really efficient (about 1525), less is heard of 
this small and handy field artillery, which had hitherto been the 
only means of breaking up the heavy masses of the hostile pike- 
mcn. We have seen that artillery was not ignored in England; 
but, in view of the splendid and uniciue efficiency of the archers, 
there was no great opportunity of developing the new arm. In 
the time of Henry VIII , the ordnance in use in the field con- 
sisted in the mam of heavy ntlverins and other guns of position, 
and of lighter field pieces, termed snkcrs, falcons, etc It is to be 
noticed that already the lightest pieces had disapipeared, the small- 
est of the above being a 2-pounder. In the earlier days of field 
artillery, the artillery train was a miscellaneous congeries of pon- 
toon, supply, baggage and tool wagons, heavy ordnance and light 
guns in carts With the development of infantry firearms the use 
of the last-named weapons died out, and it is largely due to this 
fact that “artillery” came to imply cumbrous and immobile guns 
of po.sition Little is, therefore, heard of smart manoeuvring, 
such as that at Marign.ino, during the latter part of the i6th cen- 
tury The guns now usually came into action in advance of the 
troops, but, from their want of mobility, could neither accompany 
a farther achance nor protect a retreat, and they were generally 
captured and reiaptured with every changing phase of the fight 
(Ireat progress Nvas in the meanwhile made in the adaptation of 
ordnance to the attack and defence orf fortresse.s, and. in particu- 
lar, vertical fire came into vogue. 

4 The Thirty Years’ War. — .Such, in its broadest outlines, is 
the history of artillery woik during the first three centimes ol its 
existence Whilst the m.iterial had undergone a very considerable 
improvement, the organization remained almost unchanged, and 
the t.ictual employment of guns had become restricted, owing to 
their slowness and difficulty of moxement on the march and im- 
mobility in action In wars of the type of the War of Dutch In- 
ileiH'iidente and the earlier part of the Thirty Years’ War, this 
hea\y artillery naturally remained useful enough, and the H //gc«- 
hitn^ h.-nl gi\en place to the musketry initiated by the Spaniards 
at Biiocca and Pavia, which since 1525 had .steadily improved 
and developed It is not, therefore, until the appearance of a cap- 
tain whose secret of success was vigour and mobility that the 
first serious attempt was made to produce field artillery in the 
proper sense of the word, that is, a gun of good power, and at the 
same time so mounted as to be capable of rapid moxement. Maur- 
ice of Nassau, indeed, helped to dex’elop the field gun, and the 
French had invented the limber, but (iustavus Adolphus was the 
lir.st to give artillery its true position on the battlefield At the 
first battle of Breitenfeld (1631) Gustavus had 12 heavy and 42 
light guns engaged as against Tilly’s heavy 24-pounders, which 
were naturally far too cumbrous for field work At the Lech 
(1632) Gustavus seems to have obtained a local superiority over 
his opponent owing to the handiness of his field artillery even 
more than by its fire power. At Lutzen (1632) he had sixty guns 
to Wallenstein’s 21. His field pieces were not the celebrated 
“leather” guns (which were an experiment tried in, but abandoned 
.ifter, Gustavus’s Polish wars), but iron 4-poundcrs These were 
distributed amongst the infantry units, and thus began the system 
of “battalion guns” which survived in the armies of Europe long 
after the conditions requiring it had vanished The object of thus 
dispersing the guns was doubtless to ensure in the first place 
more certain co-operation between the two arms, and in the sec- 
ond to exercise a military supervision over the lighter and more 


useful field pieces which it was as yet impossible to exercise over 
the personnel of the heavy artillery 

5. Personnel and Classifications. — More than 300 years 
after the first employment of ordnance, the men working the guns 
and the transport drives w'cre still civilians. The actual com- 
mander of the artillery was indeed, both in Germany and in Eng- 
land, usually a soldier, and Lennart Torstensson, the commander 
of Gustavus’s artillery, became a brilliant and successful general. 
But the transport and the drivers were still hired, and even the 
gunners were chiefly concerned for the safety of their pieces, the 
latter being often the property, not of the king waging war, but 
of some “master gunner” whose services he had secured, and the 
latter’s apprentices were usually in entire charge of the material 
These civilian “artists,” as they were termed, owed no more duly 
to the prince than any other employes, and even Gustavus, it 
would appear, made no great improvement in the matter of the 
reorganization of artillery trains Soldiers as drivers do not ap- 
pear until 150 years later, and in the meanwhile companies of 
“firelocks” and “fusiliers” iqv) came into existence, as much to 
prevent the gunners and driveis from running away as to protect 
them from the enemy A further cause of difficulties, in England 
at any rate, was the age of the “gunners.” In the reign of Eliza- 
beth, some of the Tower gunners were over 90 years of age Com- 
plaints as to the inefficiency of these men are frequent in the years 
preceding the English Civil War. Gustavus, however, has the 
merit of being the first to make the broad classification of artil- 
lery, as mobile or non-mobile, which has since been almost uni- 
versally in force In his time the 12-pounder w.is the heaviest 
gun classed as mobile, and the “fcildpeece” par excellence was the 
Q-pounder or demi-culvertn. After the death of Gustavus at 
Lutzen (1632), his principles came universally into practice, and 
amongst them were those of the employment of field artillery 

6. The English Civil War. — Even m the English Civil War 
(Great Rebellion), in which artillery was hampered by the prexn- 
ous neglect of a centuiy, its field work was not often contemptible, 
and on occasion the arm did excellent service But in the cam- 
paigns of this war, fought out by men whose most ardent desire 
xvas to decide the (piarrel swiftly, the marching and manoeuvring 
were unusually rapid. The consequence of this was that the guns 
weie sometim<*s either late m arriving, as at Edgehill, or absent 
altogether, as at Preston The role of guns was further reduced 
bv the tact that there were few forlresai's to be icdiited, and 
country houses, however strong, rarely required to be battered by 
a siege train The New Model army usually sent for siege guns 
only when they were needed for particular service. On sudi oc- 
casions, indeed, the heavy ordnance did its work so quickly and 
elteclively that the assault often took place one or two days after 
the guns had opened fire Cromwell in his sieges made great use 
of shells, 12-inch, and even larger mortars being employed The 
castle of Devizes, which had successfully resisted the Parliamen- 
tary battering guns, succumbed at once to vertical fire. 

7 Artillery Progress, 1660-1740.— Cromwell's practice of 
relegating heavy guns to the rear, except when a serious siege 
operation was in view, and in very rapid movements leaving even 
the field pieces far behind, was followed to some extent in the 
campaigns of the age of Louis XIV The number of ammunitiorr 
wagons, and above all of horses, required for each gun was four 
or five times as great as that required even for a modern quick- 
firer In the days of Turenne heavy guns were much employed, 
as the campaigns of the French were directed as a rule to the 
methodical conquest of territory and fortified towns Similarly, 
Marlborough, working amidst the fortresses of the Netherlands 
in 1706, had over 100 pieces of artillery (of which 60 were mor- 
tars) to a force of some 11,000 men, or about 9 pieces per 1,000 
men. On the other hand, in his celebrated march to the Danube 
in 1704, he had but few guns, and the allied armies at Blenheim 
brought into the field only i piece per 1,000 men. At Oudenarde 
“from the rapidity of the march . . . the battle was fought with 
little aid from artillery on either side.” (Coxe, Marlborough ) 
There was less need now than ever before for rapid manoeuvres 
of mobile artillery, since the pike finally disappeared from the 
scene about 1700, and infantry fire-power had become the decisive 
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1 A 14th century wrought iron 15-Inch bombard, which threw a stone 
shot weighing about 160 pounds 

2. Peterara, an early breech loader of forged Iron, 1461-1463, made of 

bars of iron hooped together with iron rings 

3. Brass culverin bastard, of the time of Henry VIII., with rose and crown 

In relief 


4. “Mary Rose" breech-loader, a wrought Iron gun recovered In 1836 

from the wreck of the “Mary Rose,” which sank off Spithead in 1545 

5. The falconet, a wrought iron field gun of the 17th century, mounted 

on a swivel carriage of the period 

6. French brass field gun of the time of Napoleon III., which was presented 

by him to Queen Victoria in 1858 
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FIELD AND COAST ARTILLERY 


1. A 16-Inch howitzer at Fort Story, Cape Henry, guarding Hampton 

Roads and Chesapeake Bay. This is the most modern type of tea* 
coast gun mounted by U S. Coast Artillery 

2. A howitzer camouflaged and mounted on a railway carriage, trans- 

portable on standard gauge railways 

3. Anti-aircraft gun, mounted on trailer at Aberdeen, Md. 

4. A 6'inch Stokes trench mortar, an infantry weapon used principally 

in trench warfare. The sand bags assist in concealing cannon and 
provide protection for gun crew 

5. A German heavy howitzer, 21 cm. 

6. A German heavy trench mortar, 25 cm. 


7 A 16-inch rifle at Aberdeen, Md., mounted on railway carriage, readily 
transportable for sea-coast defence 

8. A 14-inch gun on a railway mounting at full elevation 

9. An 8-inch howitzer, drawn by a caterpillar tractor, used principally 

for destroying trenches, augouts and hostile batteries 

10. Battery of 12.inch disappearing rifles. Gun in background is firing, 

ona in foreground has been fired and has recoiled and is being 
sponged for reloading 

11. A 16-Inch Coast Artillery gun, mounted on a disappearing carriage, 

being loaded by electricity 
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factor in battles. In the meantime, artillery was gradually ceasing 
to be the province of the skilled workman, and assuming its posi- 
tion as an arm of the military service. In the 17th century when 
armies were as a rule raised only “for the war,” and disbanded at 
the conclusion of hostilities, there had been no very pressing need 
for the maintenance in peace of an expensive penormcl and ma- 
terial Gunners therefore remained, as civilians, outside the regu- 
lar administration of the fortes, until the general adoption of the 
“standing army” principle in the last years of the century (see 
Army) From this time steps w'ere taken, in all countries, to 
org.anize the artillery as a military force After various attempts 
had been made, the “Royal Regiment of Artillery” came into 
existence in England in 1716 It is, however, stated that the Eng- 
lish artillery did not “begin to assume a military appearance until 
the Flanders campaigns” of the War of the Austrian Succession 
Even in the War of American Independence a dispute arose as to 
whether a general oflicer, whose regimental service had been in 
the Royal Artillery, was entitled to command troops of all arms, 
and the artillery drivers were not actually soldiers until 1793 at 
the earliest French artillery oft'icers received military rank only 
in 1732. 

8. Artillery in the Wars of Frederick the Great. — By the 

time of Frederick the Great’s first wars, artillery had thus been 
divided into («) those guns moving with an army in the field, and 
(b) those which were either wholly stationary or wore called upon 
only when a siege was expected The personnel was gradually be- 
coming more efficient and more amenable to discipline; the trans- 
port arrangements, however, remained in a backward state. Siege 
and fortress artillery was now organized and employed in accord- 
ance with the system of the “formal attack” as finally developed 
by Vauban For details of this, as involving the tactical procedure 
of artillery in the attack and defence of fortresses, the reader is 
referred to FoRTincAnoN and Srrc.rc'RAFT. We arc concerned 
here more especially with the progress of field artillery The pait 
played by this arm began now to vary according to the circum- 
stances of each action, and the “moral” support of guns was cal- 
culated as a fat lor in (he dispositions. In the early Silesian wars, 
heavy or reserve guns jirotected (he deployment of the anny and 
endeavoured to prepaic lor the subsequent advance by firing upon 
the hostile troops, the battalion guns remained close to the in- 
fantry, accompanied its movements and assisted in the tire fight 
But the infanhy or the cavalry foued the clecision Throughout 
the 18th centur>, it will be found, when the infantry is ecpial to its 
work the guns have only a subordinate part in the fighting of 
pitched battles At Kuneisdorf (i/'jq) the first dashing charge 
of (he Prussian grenadiers captured 72 guns from the Russian 
army Later the total of caplurc'cl ordn.incc reached iSo, yet the 
Russians, then almost w'holly in Ihghl, wcue not cut to pieces, for 
only a few light guns of the Prussian army could get to the front, 
their heavy pieces, though 1 2 horses were harnessed to each, never 
came into action. This example will serve to illustrate the differ- 
ence between the artillery of 1760 and that of 50 years later Ac- 
cording to Tcmpelhof, who was present, Kunersdorf was the finest 
opportunity for field artillery that he had ever st*en Yet the 
field artillery of the i8th century was, if anything, more power! ul 
than that of Napoleon’s time; it was the want of mobility alone 
which prevented the Prussians from turning to good account an 
opportunity fully as favourable as that of the German artillery 
at Sedan That Frederick made more use of his guns in the later 
campaigns of the Seven Years’ War is accounted for by the fact 
that his infantry and cavalry were no longer capable of forcing a 
decision, and also by changes in the general character of the 
operations These were fought in and about broken country, and 
entrenched positions, and the mobility of the other arms sank 
to that of the artillery. Thus power came to the front again, and 
the heavier weapons regained their former supremacy. In a 
bataille rangec in the open field the proportion of guns to man 
had been, in 1741, 2 per 1,000 At Leuthen (1757) heavy fortress 
guns were brought to the front for a special purpose At Kuners- 
eJorf the proportion was 4 and 5 per 1,000 men, with what degree 
of effectiveness we have seen In the later campaigns the Austrian 
artillery, which was, throughout the Seven Years’ War, the be.st 


in Euroi^e, placed its numerous and powerful ordnance (an “am- 
phitheatre of 400 guns,” as Frederick said) in long lines of field 
works The combination of guns and obstacles was almost in- 
variably too formidable to offer the slightest chance of a success- 
ful assault It was at this stage that Frederick, in 1759, intro- 
duced hor^e artillery to keep pace with the movements of cavalry, 
a proof, if proof were needed, of the inability of the field artillery 
to manoeuvre. The field howitzer, the we.ipon par excellence for 
the attack of field works, has never perhaps been more extensively 
employed than it was by the Prussians at that time At Burkers- 
dorf (1762) Frederick placed 45 howitzers in one battery In 
those days the mobile artillery was alwiiys formed in groups or 
‘ batteries” of from 10 to 20 pieces England was certainly 
abreast of other countries in the organization of the held artillery 
arm About the middle of the 18th century the guns in use con- 
sisted of 24-poundcrs, 12-pounders, 6-pounders and 3-pounders. 
The guns were divided into “brigades” of four, five and six guns 
respectively, and began to be separated into “heavy” and “light” 
brigades Each field gun was drawn by four horses, the two leaders 
being ridden by artillerymen, and had 100 rounds of .shot and so 
rounds of graix*. The British artillery distinguished itself in the 
latter part of the Seven Years’ War. Foreign critics praised its 
lightness, its elegance and the good quality of its materials At 
Marburg (1760) “the English artillery could not have been better 
served; it followed the enemy with such vivacity, and maintained 
its fire so well, that it was impossible for the latter to reform,” 
says Tcmpelhof, the Prussian artillery officer who records the lost 
opportunity of Kunersdorf. The merits and the faults of the ar- 
tillery had been made clear, and nowhere was the lesson taken 
to heart more than in !•' ranee, where General Gribeauval, a French 
oflicer who had served in the war with the Austrian artillery, 
initiated reforms which in the end led to the artillery triumphs 
of the Napoleonic era While Frederick had endeavoured to em- 
ploy. as profitably as possible, the existing heavy equipments, 
Giibeauval sought improcement in other direilions 

9 Gribeauval’s Reforms. — At the commencement of (he 
iSth century, French artillery had made but little progress The 
carriages and wagons were clrnen by wagoneis oti foot, and on 
(he field of battle the guns were dragged about by roiics, or re- 
mained .stationaiy Towards the middle of the century some im- 
provements were made Field guns and carnages were lightened, 
and the guns sepaiated into brigades Siege carriages were intro- 
duced I’Tom 1765 onwards, however, Gribeauval strove to build 
up a complete svstem both of personnel and materiel for field, 
siege, garrison and coast artillery Alive to the vital importance 
of mobility for field artillery, he dismissed to other branches all 
pieces of greater calibre than 12-pounders, and reduced the 
weight of those retained His reforms were resisted, and for a 
time successfully, but in 1776 he bec.ime first inspector-general of 
aitillery, and was able to put his ideas into force The field ar- 
tillery of the new system included 4-pounder regimental guns, and 
for the reserve 8- and 12-pounders, with 6-inch howitzers For 
siege and garri.son service Gribeauval adopted the 16-pounder and 
i2-pounder guns, S-imh howitzer and 10-inch mortar, 12-, 10- and 
8-inch mortars being introduced in 1 785 

The carnages were constiucted on a uniform model and tech- 
nically improved T'he horses weie harnes.sed m pairs, instead of 
m file as formerly, but the manner in which the teams were driven 
remained much the same. The prolong (a sort of tow-roiie) was 
introduced, to unite the trail of the gun and the limber in slow 
retiring movements. The great step made was in a uniform con- 
struction being adopted for all materiel, and in making the parts 
interchangeable so far as possible In 1765 the personnel of the 
French artillery was reorganized The corps or reserve artillery 
was organized in divisions of eight guns The battery or division 
was thus made a unit, with guns, munitions and gunners complete, 
the horses and drivers being added at a later date Horse artillery 
was introduced into the French army in 1791 The last step was 
made in 1800, when the establishment of a driver corps of soldiers 
put an end to the old system of horsing by contract. 

10 . British Artillery, 1793-1815. — Meanwhile the numbers 
of the English artillery had increased to nearly 4,000 men. For 
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some five centuries the word “artillery” in England meant en- 
tirely garrison artillery; the field artillery only existed m time of 
war When war broke out, a train of artillery was organized, 
consisting of a certain number of field (or siege) guns, manned 
by gairison gunners; and when peace was proclaimed the tram 
was disbanded, the matiriel being returned into stor^, and the 
gunners reverting to some fort or stronghold. In 1793 the British 
artillery was anything but efficient. Guns were .still dispersed 
among the infantry, mobility had declined again since the Seven 
Years’ W’ar, and the American war had been fought out by the 
other arms. The drivers w'ere mere carters on foot with long 
whips, and the whole field eijuipmcnt was scarcely able to break 
from a foot-pace. Prior to the Peninsular War, however, the ex- 
ertions of an able officer. Major Spearman, had done much to 
bring about improvement. Horse artillery had been introduced in 
1793, and the driver corps established in 1794 Battalion guns 
were abolished in 1802, and tield “brigades of six guns” were 
formed, horse artillciy batteries being styled “troops” Military 
drivers were introduced and the horses teamed in pairs The 
drivers were mounted on the near horses, the gunners cither rode 
the off horses or were earned on the limbers and wagons The 
equipment was lightened, and a new system of manoeuvres intro- 
duced A troop of horse artillery and a field brigade each had five 
guns and one howitzer. The “driver corps,” raised in 1704, was 
divided into troops; the addition of one of which to a company 
of foot artillery converted it into a field brigade. 

II. French Revolutionary Wars. — The development of mus- 
ketry in the i6th century ha<! taken the work of preparing an 
assault out of the hands of the gunners Per covtta, the decadence 
of infantry fire-power in the latter part of the Seven Years’ W’ar 
had reinstated the artillery arm A similar decadence of the in- 
fantry arm was destined to produce, in 1807, artillery predomi- 
nance, but this time with an important ditfercnce, viz mobility, 
and when moliilily is thus achieved we have the first moiiern field 
artillery The new tactics of the French in (he Revolutionary 
wars, forced upon them by circumstances, involved an almost 
complete abandonment of the tire-tactics of Frederick's day, and 
the need for artillery was, from the first fight at Valmy onwards, 
so obvious that its moral supiwrt was demanded even in the out- 
post line of the new French armies The cardinal pimciple of 
massing batteries was not, indeed, forgotten, notwithst,ancling the 
weakness of raw levies. But though, a.s we have seen, the materiel 
had already been greatly improved, and the artillery was less af- 
fected hy the Revolution than other arms of the service, circum- 
stanies were against it. and we rarely tind ex.imples of .irlillery 
work in the Revolutionary wars which show .iny great improve- 
ment upon older melhods The tielci guns w'ere, however, at last 
organized in batteries each complete in itself, as mentioned abow 

1 2 Napoleon’s Artillery Tactics. — During the war the 
French artillery steadily improved in manoeuvring power. But 
many years elapsed before perfection was attained. Meanwhile, 
the infantry, handled without regard to losses in every fight, had 
in consequence deteriorated. The final production of the field ar- 
tillery battle, usually dated as from the battle of Friedland (June 
14. 1807), therefore saved the situation for the French Hence- 
forward Napoleon's battles depend for their success on an “ar- 
tillery preparation,” the like of which had never been seen. Na- 
poieon’.s own maxim illustrates the typical tactics of 1807-1815. 
“When once the melee has begun,’' he says, “the man who is clever 
enough to bring up an unexpected force of artillery, without the 
enemy knowing it, is sure to carr>' the day.” The guns no longer 
“prepared” the infantry advance by slowly disintegrating the 
hostile forces Still less was it their business merely to cover a 
deployment. On the contrary, they now went in to the closest 
ranges and, by actually annihilating a portion of the enemy's line 
with case-.shot fire, “covered" the a.s.sault so elfectively that col- 
umns of cavalry and infantry reached the gap thus created with- 
out striking a blow It is unnecessary to give examples Every 
one of Napoleon’s later battles illustrates the principle. 

13 Artillery, 1815-1865. — Hencetorward, therefore, the his- 
tory of artillery becomes the hi'^lory of its lechnifal elfcctivcne.ss, 
particularly in relation to infantr>’ fire, and of improvements or 


modifications in the method of putting well-recognized principles 
into action. Infantry fire, however, being more variable in its 
effectiveness than that of artillery, the pieriod 1815-1870 saw 
many changes in the relations of the two arms In the time of 
Napoleon, infantry fire never equalled that of the Seven Years’ 
War, and after the period of the great wars the musket was less 
and less effectively used Economy was, however, practised to 
excess in every army of Europe during the period 1815-1850, and 
even if there had been great battles at this time, the artillery, 
which was maint.iined on a minimum strength of guns, men and 
horses, would not have repeated the exploits of Senarmont and 
Drouot in the Napoleonic wars The principle was well under- 
stood, but under such conditions the practice was impossible It 
was at this stage that the general introduction of the rifled musket 
put an end, once for all, to the artillery tactics, of the smooth- 
bore days Infantry, armed with a far-ranging rifle, as in the 
American Civil War, kept the guns beyond case-shot range, com- 
pelling them to use only round .shot or common .shell. In that 
war, therefore, attacking infantry met, on reaching close quarters, 
not regiments already broken by a fen d'enfer, but the full force 
of the defenders’ artillerv and infantry, both arms fresh and un- 
shaken, and the full volume of their case-shot and musketry. 
At Fredericksburg the Federal inlanlry attacked, unsupported by 
a single field piece; at (icttysburg the Federal artillery general 
Hunt was able to reserve his ammunition to meet Lee’s assault, 
although the infantry of his own side was meanwhile subjected to 
the fire of 137 Confeilerale guns Thus, in both these cases the 
a.ssaull became one of infantry against unshaken infantry and 
artillery. On many occasions, indeed, the batteries on cither side 
went into close ranges, as the traditions of the old United States 
army dictated, but their losses were then totally out of propxirtion 
to their cflectiveness Indeed, the increased range at which bat- 
tles were now fought, and the inelltn liveness of the projectiles 
necessarily used by the artillery at these ranges, so far neutralized 
even rilh'd guns that artillery generals could speak of “idle can- 
nonades” as the “besetting sin” of .some commanders. 

14. The Franco-German 'War, 1870-71. — In the next giiMl 
war, that of 1866 (Bohemia), guns were present on both .sales m 
great numbers, the average for both sides being three guns per 
1,000 men Artillery, however, played but a small part in the 
Fru-ssian attacks, this being due to the inadequate training then 
allorded, and also to the mixture of rilled guns and smooth-bores 
in their armament. In Frus.sia, however, the exertions of Gen von 
Hinclersin, the improvement of the materiel, and above all the 
heller tactical training of the batteries, were rew.irdod four years 
liter by sucu-ss c»n the batlletielcl almost as decisive as Napoleon’s 
In J.S70 the Irene h arid l«*ry was invariably defc'aled liy that of the 
Germans, who w-ere then free to turn their attention to the hostile 
infantry At first, indeed, the German infantr) was too imiiaticml 
to wait until the victorious artillery had prepared the way for 
them by disintegrating the opposing line of riflemen Thus the 
attack of the Prussian Guards at St Privat (August 18, 1870) 
melted away before the unbroken fire jiower of the French, as 
had that of the Federals at Fredericksburg and that of the Con- 
federates at Gettysburg But such experiences taught the German 
infantry commanders the nece.ssity of patience, and at Sedan the 
French army was enveloiied by the lire of nearly 600 guns, which 
did thc-ir work so thoroughly that the Germans annihilated the 
Imperial army at the cost of only of casualties (C F A.) 

15 Results of the Franco-German War.— The tactical les- 
sons of the war, so far as field artillery was concerned, may be 
briefly .summarized as (*/) eniplovment of great masses ot guns, 
{b) forward position of guns in the order ot march, in order to 
bring them into action as quickly as possible; (c) the so-called 
“artillery duel,” in which the assailant subdues the enemy’s ar- 
tillery fire, and (</) when this is achieved, and not before, the 
thorough preparation of all intanlr>' attacks by artillery bom- 
bardment The corollary was that “sulficient time should be given 
to the artillery, and on no account should the infantry be ordered 
to advance until the fire of the guns has produced the desired 
effect ” The fundamenlal defect of this proceduie lay in the in- 
ordinate exiienditure of ammunition and time necessary for the 
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gradual disintegration of the enemy’s power of resistance by a 
thorough and lengthy “artillery preparation *’ And although 
technical progress brought great improvements in the rate of fire 
and in the effect of the ammunition, they were offset by the coun- 
ter-development of field entrenchments 

i6. Quick-firing Field Guns.— In iSgi, a work by Gen. 
Wille of the German army {The Field Gun of the Future) and in 
1892 another by Colonel Langlois of the French service {Field 
Artillery with the other Arms) foreshadowed many revolufionarv' 
changes in materiel and tactics. The new ideas spread rapidly, 
and the cjuick-firing gun came by degrees to be used in every army 
The underlying principle was the mechanical absorption of the 
recoil, by means of brakes, buffers or recuperators The absorii- 
tion of recoil of itself permits of a higher rate of fire, as the gun 
does not require to be run up and relaid after every shot For- 
merly such an advantage was illusory (since aim could not be 
taken through the thick bank of smoke produced by rapid fire), 
but the introduction of smokeless powtler removed this objec- 
tion Artillerists, no longer handicapped, at once turned their 
attention to the increase of the rate of fire At the same time a 
shield was applied to the gun, for the protection of the detach- 
ment This advantage is solely the result of the non-recoiling 
carriage. The gunners had formerly to stand clear of the lecoil- 
ing gun, and a shield was therefore of but slight value. 

17 Time Shrapnel. — 'Fhe power of modern artilleiy owes 
even more to the improvement of the projectile than to that of 
the gun The French were the first to realize the new .signilicance 
of the time-fuze and the .shrapnel shell These had been in ex- 
istence for many ycais; to the British army are due both the in- 
vention and the dcvTlopment of the shrapnel, which made its 
first appearance in European warfare at Vimeiro in 1808, and 
exercised a greater influence on the battles of the Peninsular and 
Waterloo campaigns than was generally recognized by conserva- 
tive military thought But, up to the introduction of rifled pieces, 
the Napoleonic case-shot attack was universally and justly consid- 
ered the best method of fighting, and in the transition stage of 
the materiel many solclier.s continued to put faith in the old 
method, — hence the Prussian artillery in 1866 had many smooth- 
bore batteries in the field, — and between i860 and 1870 gunners, 
now convinced of the superiority of the new equipments, un- 
doubtedly sought to, turn to account the minute accuracy of the 
rifled weapons in unnecessarily line shooting Thus, in 1870 the 
French time-fuze wms only graduated for two ranges, and the 
Germans used percussion fuzes only 

1 8 South African War. — The experience of this war, with its 

relatively open fighting, gave a great impetus to the use of 
time shrapnel, and created a somewhat excessive faith in the pos- 
sibility of what Langlois summarized as “transferring to 3,000 
yd the point-blank and case-shot fire of the smooth-bore ” It 
was claimed that the Napoleonic method of annihilating by a 
rain of bullets had been revived, with the distinction that the 
.shell, and not the gun, fired the bullets close up to the enemy 
Pieter’s Hill furnished a notable example of this “covering,” 
as distinct from “preparation” of an assault by artillery fire 
Amongst other results of this war was the re-introduction of 
heavy ordnance into field armies The field howitzer re-appeared 
some time before the outbreak of that war, and the British how- 
itzers had illustrated their shell-power in the Sudan campaign of 
1898 (X ) 

19 The Russo-Japanese War, 1904 - 1905 . — Owing to the 
short duration of this war, the full solution of some important 
problems which emerged was postponed until the World War 
Tn 1870 there had been a marked lack of co-ordination of the 
action of artillery with that of other arms Profiting from ob- 
servation of this mistake the Japanese developed centralization 
of control to some extent and artillery units, outside the divi- 
sional organization, were placed at the disposal of General and 
Army Headquarters The battle of the Sha-ho furnishes an 
example of the successful concentration of the fire of dispersed 
batteries. The necessity for concealment of batteries in action 
began to be more fully realized and the impracticability of close 
support by guns pushed forward into the infantry firing line under 
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the enemy’s small-arm firr was demonstrated on many occasions. 
There were some interesting examples of the employment of me- 
dium and heavy artillery in the field; at the battle of Liao-yang 
the Japanese employed 56 heavy guns and mortars out of a total 
of 470 guns. It might well have been deduced from the operations 
of 1904-1905 that the quantities of ammunition required in a 
future war would be vastly greater than ever before. At Lamun- 
tun, during the battle of the Slu-ho, for instance, 48 Russian guns 
fired 8.000 rounds in 40 minutes ami at Ta-Shih-Chi a battery 
fired 500 rounds ix?r gun 

THE WORLD WAR 

>0 Situation in 1914 . — ^The artilleries of the mam forces 
were organized and equipped as follows — 

{a) Great Britain — Each divisional artillery lomprised 54 
i8-pdrs. in three brigades of three batteries, 18 4 5-in howitzers, 
in one brigade of three batteries, and four 60-pdrs There was also 
a siege train of six 8-in howitzer batteries 

{b) France — Each first line divisional artillery comprised 
36 75-mm guns in three “groupx*s” of three batteries There were 
also 20 regiments of corps artillery each consisting of four 
“groupes” of 75-mm guns, five regiments of heavy artillery, ii 
foot regiments and some mountain artillery 

(r) Germany — Each first line divisional artillery comprised 
54 77-nim guns and 1810 5-cm howitzers in two regiments which 
were subdivided into three “groupes” of three batteries of guns 
and one “groupe” of three batteries of howitzers. In addition 
there was in ea<h corps a battalion of 12 is-cm. howitzers and in 
each army a number of 21-cm howitzers. 

The types of e(|uipment in use by the three Powers did not vary 
to any marked degree All proved deficient in range, the British 
ecjuipment being initially at a particular disadvantage in this re- 
spect. The French lack of a field howitzer was due to their be- 
lief, later proved erroneous, in the efficacy of the curved trajectory 
of the 7S-iTim gun It will be seen that there were, however, im- 
portant diflerences in the allotment of the artillery as between 
divisions, corps and armies and in the aggregate proportions of 
the various types of cejuipment. The Germans had a marked ad- 
vantage in the possession of a large number of howitzers capable 
of assisting in both field and siege operations. Both Britain and 
Germany had 6-giin batteries whilst the French batteries were of 
tour guns All thiec countries had divi.sional artillery commanders, 
but France alone had an artillery commander at corps head- 
quarters. Viewed in the light of subsequent experience, it would 
seem that both the British and French tactical doctrines of 1914 
unduly emphasized the importance of mobility to the detriment 
of fire power. The German doctrine appears to have been better 
balanced in this re.spect and the Germans also realized more 
fully the necessity for co-ordination of combined action of the 
artillery with that of the other arms. All three countries had 
grossly under-estimated the quantities of ammunition which would 
be required The British reserve was calculated upon a basis of 
a probable expenditure of seven rounds per i8-pdr. per day, but 
in the World War the expenditure per gun often rose to 500 
rounds or more per day. No country had fully appreciated the 
effect upon artillery power of the development of railways, motor 
traction, aircraft, telegraphs, telephones, wireless and survey. 

21 Evolution of Equipment, 1914 - 1918 . — ^The British field 
artillery stood the test of the war well and the minor defects 
which appeared were easily remedied The proportion of medium 
and heavy artillery was vastly increased, the equipments adopted 
being 60-pdr. and 6-in guns and 6-in , 8-in., and 9'2-in howitzers. 
Super-heavy howitzers, of 12-in and upwards, and guns on rail- 
way mountings of 9 2-in and upwards, were brought into use. 
Mortars, which had long been discarded, made their re-appearance 
for the war of position 'The ranges of all weapons were increased, 
field artillery ranges rising to some 10,000 yd and even more in 
the case of French an<l German equipments; the greatest range 
viz, 76 miles, was attained by the German 21-cm guns used to 
shell Paris The British field guns, which had started the war 
with shrapnel ammunition only, were supplied with high explos- 
ive shell in addition before the battle of Loos Shrapnel was 
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abolished for 4 S-in. howitzers, and in the heavier natures high 
explosive was almost exclusively used. Smoke .shells were intro- 
duced for the lighter natures of guns and howitzers in 1916. In 
July, T915, the Germans first employed gas shells, and this type 
of shell tame into general use in steadily increasing numbers It 
is noteworthy that the supply of gas ammunition never equalled 
the demand and that the use of gas was still in its infancy at the 
end of the war. An advance in the control of fire was eltected by 
the development of observation from airtraft Inter-communita- 
tion was improved by the moie extended use of the field telephone 
and of wireless Survey, .sound ranging and Hash sjiolting units 
were provided for co-operation with artillery The lighter natures 
of artillery were still generally horse-drawn in 191S although 
lorries or trucks were used, especially by the French, to transport 
a proiiortion of their field artillery The heavier natures were 
drawn by motor tractors of various designs ranging from the 
four-wheel-drive lorry to the “caterpillar.” 

22 Evolution of Organization and Command, 1914- 
1918. — A comparison of the development of artillery organization 
and command in the British, French and German armies shows 
that, notwithstanding their initial differences and the separate 
lines of evolution which weie lollowcd, all thiee aiiived at similar 
solutions of fundamental problems 'Fhe changes introduced may 
be summarized as follows — (u) Artilleiy command was central- 
ized as much as was consistent with eflective contiol This 
proved the best means of co-onlinating action, of economizing 
force and of concentiating liie at the right time and at the 
right plate Centralization of control was olten earned to excess, 
however, in the Western theatre This change in the system of ar- 
tillery command entailed an increase of ailillery headquarter 
.staffs, {b) The necessity for ,i strong reserve, in the hands of 
the higher command, of both field and heavier natures of artillery 
led to the creation of large numbers of artillery unit.s outside the 
organization of formations In 1911 the proportion of field artil- 
lery to infantry in an aimy was .ibout six guns to i.ooo rides By 
the end ot the World War the proportion of all natures was about 
10 guns and howitzers per i.ooo rilles, roughly 6 held, 2 medium, 
i] heavy and ^ super-heavy (c ) 'I'he allocation of equipments to 
formations was based upon their ranging povvers and their degrees 
of mobility Thus tield artilleiy (in the United States light ar- 
tillery) was seldom allotted to formations higher than the divi- 
sion; mc'dium and heavy artillery weie noimallv allotted to corps, 
while super-heavy guns were three t ly under armies (</ ) The corps 
was retognized as the most suitable formation for the control 
of counter batteiy woik and s|K-cial .statts were provided for this 
task Numerous minor changes also took place For example, 
British field artilleiy biigaile ammunition columns were replacecl 
by divisional ammunition columns; one 45-in howitzer battery 
was included in each field aitillery brigade, field howitzer brigades 
being abolished; Lewis guns were supplied to batteries for anti- 
aircraft and local ground defence 

23 Evolution of Tactics, 1914-1918. — Fhe evolution of 
equipment and organization and the evolution of tactics were, of 
course, interdependent. It was naturally on the Western front that 
artillery tatties were most fully dcvelo}>ed During the first op- 
erations in 1914 sharp le.ssons were learnt It was soon evident 
that owing to the hitherto unrealized power of small-arms lire in 
defence, attacks must be well prepared by artillery Tactical 
mobility had, in fact, become deiK-ndent upion fire power, but 
neither side had the artillery or the ammunition to provide fire 
power in adequate measure. At Le Cateau the British learnt the 
disastrous results of attempting close support of infantry w’lth 
guns disposed too close to the foremost troops The early en- 
gagements also demonstrated the necessity for distributing guns 
in depth in defence and for concc^aling them if they wvre to avoid 
destruction. The need for increased quantities of medium and 
heavy artillery was soon apparent, the Allies being at a grave 
disadvantage in this rc.spect 

During the trench warfare of the winter of 1914-15 new de- 
velopments began to take shape Attempts were made to engage 
targets by night and to provide defensive barrages, and observa- 
tion of fire from aircraft rapidly found favour. The employment 


of barbed wire entanglements introduced a new task for artilleiy 
in the preparation of infantry attacks 

The battle of Neuve Chapelle (1915) forms a landmark in the 
evolution of artillery tactics The attack was prepared by an 
intense hurricane bombardment of 45 minutes and it was sup- 
ported by subsequent “lifts” of fire in front of the infantry The 
lessons of this operation were misapplied to some extent; in the 
subsequent attacks at Festubert, Givenchy and Loos, surprise 
was thrown to the winds and lengthy preparatory bombardments 
of small intensity were undertaken with the object of dcstioying 
hostile defences rather than of temporarily neutralizing and par- 
alysing the defenders Loos marked a development towards the 
“rolling” barrage which became the usual accompaniment of later 
attacks The French fell into the same error as the British in their 
disregard of surprise in their attacks m Champagne and Artois. 

The operations of 1916 and 1917 were based upon the fact that 
given sufficient artillery and ammunition, limited advances of 
two or three thousand yards at a time could be almost guaranteed 
Enormous concentrations of artillery supported every attack* 
Thousands of tons of ammunition were fired daily during an oper- 
ation on a front of a few miles Surprise continued to be sacri- 
ficed, for the artillery carried out preliminary bombardments 
often lasting four or five days Rolling barrages of great depth 
and heavy counter battery fire were the unv'arying accompaniment 
of the actual advances Such were the methods of artillery ac- 
tion adopted in the battle of the Somme (1916), the French at- 
tack at Verdun (191O), at Arras (1917), in Nivelle’s attack on 
the Aisne (1917), at Messines and in the third battle of Ypres. 
The Germans, in their attack at Verdun in iqiO, had endeavoured 
to obtain some measure of surprise by reducing the preliminary 
bombardment to ten hours and, in Allcnby’s attack at Gaza, meas- 
ures W’cre successfully taken to deceive the Turks who might 
otherwise have been warned of the British plan by the five days’ 
preliminary bombardment. But none of the commanders had as 
yet aiipreciatecl the paralysing effect of the brief and intense 
huriicane bombardment of .short duration which was adopted in 
1918. It became apparent, however, that a drastic change in tac- 
tical methods must be made if decisive success was to be obtained 
The defc-nder could, in great measure, counter the form of artil- 
lery support then m vogue, heavy as it was, by suitable adjust- 
ment of his infantry tactics, the ammunition expenditure en- 
tailed proved too great a strain on inclustri.il resources, and the 
eftect of the fire on the ground was such as to create new ob- 
stacles for the attacker.s In the defence, artillery action had 
taken the form of “counter preparation” to break up impending 
attacks of neutralization of hostile artillery and of stationary 
barrages close to the foremost trenches to repel assaults once 
they were launched 

The advent of tanks had an important bearing on artillery tac- 
tics At the battle of Cambrai it was demonstrated that tanks 
could carry out tasks which had previously fallen to the artillery 
They had a very great demoralizing eftect, they could create gaps 
in barbed wire and they could neutralize sniall-arm tiie The em- 
ployment of tanks had a considerable influence in bringing about 
the abolition of lengthy preliminary bombardments and the 
conseejuent simplification of the problem of ammunition supply. 
The battle of C'ambrai further proved that effective artillery 
supjwrt could be given, by means of survey methods, without 
previous registration, for the development of which Colonel 
Bruchmuller was chiefly responsible, the element of surprise being 
thus safeguarded. 

'.■\t the battle of the Somme- -July i, 1916— there was approxi- 
mately a gun or howitzer to every 20 >ards of front a.ssaulted, the 
proportion of heavy or medium pieces being one in every three 

At the battle of the Scarpe — .April 4, 1917 — there was a gun or 
howitzer to every 10 yards of front, the proportion of heavy and 
medium pieces being rather more than one in three 

In the British attack at Amiens — Aug 8, 1918 — the proportion was 
again approximately a gun or howitzer to every 10 yards, the heavy 
and medium artillery being in the proportion of seven to 12 

In the German attack in .April 1918, 9,500 pieces w'ere employed on 
a front of 50 miles, i e , rather more than one piece to every 10 yards 
of front. On the decisive sectors of the front the artillery was con- 
centrated to one gun to every five yards of front. 
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The German successes on the Western front in 1918 were largely 
due to skilful artillery tactics Their new tactics had first been 
employed, and with marked success, at the battle of Riga m Sep- 
tember, 1917. Secrecy was observed in the preliminary concentra- 
tion and other arrangements, each attack was preceded by a short 
hurricane bombardment of a few hours’ duration designed to pro- 
duce moral rather than material effects and containing an element 
of surprise in the repeated withdrawal of fire to the forward de- 
fences after it had apparently passed on, gas and smoke shell were 
extensively used, counter battery fire was heavy The ailvances 
were supported in their initial stages by a form of rolling bar- 
rage and the infantry were boldly followed up by field artillery 
A counter to the German artillery tactics was eventually de- 
vised by the French in Champagne. Careful artillery counter-prep- 
aration was carried out for some time before the German attack 
which the enemy had not been able to keep secret. Troops were 
thinned out in the forward zone, in which the first shock of the 
attack was to be absorbed, and the main line of defence was or- 
ganized in rear, the artillery fire being adjusted to correspond 
with these arrangements It must be remembered however, that 
the Germans were in this operation already showing signs of 
weariness and of decreasing elficiency 

A “hurricane” bombiirdment of 15 minutes, followed by a 
rolling barrage, was adopted with complete success by Allenby in 
his final break thiough the Turkish lines in Sepitcmber, 1918 
No striking changes in artillery tactics occurred during the 
Allied ofiensive in 1918 This was doubtless due to the rapid 
deterioration of the hostile forces There was, however, an in- 
creasing tendency to reduce the wastage of shell-ix)wer which is 
inseparable from the ban age The number of guns employed to 
fire it was restricted to the minimum required for the protection 
of the assaulting troops, and as many field, medium and heavy 
pieces as could be rendered available were employed on accurate 
fire against imixirtant targets in and behind the enemy’s defences 
and against the hostile artillery. The system of artillery command 
at last admitted of centralization or decentralization according to 
the varying situation A return was made to a long preliminary 
bombardment when the British Fourth Army attacked the Hinden- 
burg Line in September, surprise had then ceased, however, to 
have great value owing to the extent of the Allied offensive and the 
disappearance of the enemy’s reserves When operations ceased 
the art of tactics was on the threshold of a new era oi developj- 
inent which had been ushered in by the renewal of mobility, by 
the introduction of tanks and by the mechanization of transport 
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The function of land artillery is to kill troops at a range beyond 
that of a hand weapon, and to destroy material, obstacles and 
defences Various natures of artillery have been developed, suit- 
able to the tasks to be fulfilled The four mam classes are. — 
field artillery (of which mountain, infantry-accompianying and 
horse-artillery are lighter varieties); heavy artillery (which is 
subdivided according to power of foe and of movement); anti- 
aircraft artillery; trench artillery or mortars 
Thus Bntish artillery is classified, in detail, as follows. — 

Light (in India, Mountain) artillery (2-7 5-in guns and 3 7-in. 
howitzers). 

Horse artillery (13-pdr. guns) 

Field artillery (18-^r guns and 4-S-in howitzers) 

Medium artillery (60-pdr guns and 6-in howitzers) 

Zfcavy artillery (6-in. guns, 8-in and 9-2-10. howitzers). 
Super-heavy artillery (guns of 9-2 in. and upwards, and howit- 
zers of i2in. and upwards). 

Anti-(urcraft artillery (3-in guns) 

Field Artillery. — This is capable of accompanying the ad- 
vanced fighting line of an army. It consists of light guns and 
howitzers able to keep pace both on the road and across country 
with the arm it is supporting, and to come into action without 
previous preparation of the ground. The field gun is, in all armies 
a piece throwing a shell of from 15 to 18 lb to a distance of at 
least 10,000yd., although effective ranges are generally less, and 


weighing less than 3ocwt in action Before the introduction of 
mechanical traction the weight was limited to 24CWI and the range 
to 6,000yd The present limit of approximately 3ocwt is due 
principally to the fact that this weight is as much as a gun-detach- 
ment of six men can man-handle All modern field guns arc quick- 
firing; that is, the gun recoils on the carriage and returns to the 
firing position, while the carriage remains steady This saves the 
delay due to running up and relaying the gun alter each shot, and 
increases the rate of fire from two rounds a minute to 25 It also 
enables the gun-detachment to remain behind the gun-shield, in- 
stead of having to stand clear of it during the recoil ol the carriage 

The field howitzer differs from the field gun in that it throws 
its shell high into the air, so as to descend at an angle in excess of 
45°. This enables it to reach targets, such as men m deep trenches, 
protected from the direct fire of guns As this high-angle fire 
requires less effort than direct fire, the field howitzer is able to 
fire a shell double the weight of that of the field gun, without 
exceeding the same weight of equipment Howitzer tire, from 
its nature, is local in effect, and at targets of considerable depth 
from front to rear, such as advancing infantry, it is inferior to 
the flat -trajectory fire of guns In most armies one-fourth of the 
field artillery consists of howitzers, and three-fourths oi guns 

Special natures of field artillery are. — (a) Horse artillery, 
which can keep pace with cavalry across country. For simplicity 
of ammunition supply, the gun may be the .same as that of the 
ordinary field artillery, but in any ca.se the weight behind the 
team is reduced by mounting the gunners on horses, in.stead of 
carrying them on the limbers and ammunition wagons (caissons in 
American usage) (6) Light or Mountain artillery, which is 
divided into separate loads which can be carried on pack animals 
or transported for short distances by hand. It is used in country 
impassable to wheeled carriages, and has been adapted to serve 
the newly found need for artillery of accompaniment (i e , the 
close support of infantry) The provision of a special light gun 
or howitzer to accompany the infantry has been a subject of con- 
troversy and rc'-carch since the World War, but it cannot be said 
that any country his yet lound the ideal weapon 

Medium Artillery. — ^This consists of guns and howitzers of 
greater range and shell-power than field artillery, yet sutficicntly 
mobile to accompany the infantry advance The usual types are a 
gun of approximately 5in firing a shell of about 60 lb to a range 
of r6,oooyd. and a howitzer of about 6-in firing a shell of about 
100 lb to a range of 12,000yd. The 60-pclr. gun is designed to 
fire upon distant road crossings, railway junctions and other im- 
portant points which have to be engaged without delay, and before 
the heavy artillery can come up. The 6-in howitzer fires a power- 
ful .shell capable of demolishing buildings and of destroying 
entrenchments other than those of a semi-permanent nature It is 
the principal weapon used in trench warfare. Both pieces arc 
available for counter-battery work, that is, for attacking en- 
trenched guns which have been located by aircraft or by sound- 
ranging The medium gun is an enlarged edition of the field gun. 
The 6-in howitzer was formerly a short, handy piece, but owing 
to the increased range now required of it the length of the modern 
type is as much as 25 calibres. 

Heavy Artillery. — ^This term is applied to pieces heavier than 
medium artillery including guns up to 8-in. calibre and howitzers 
up to 9-2-in. calibre. In modern war it is necessary to attack 
objectives at least lom behind the fighting front and accordingly 
road-mobile heavy artillery, which can engage targets beyond the 
range of medium artillery, has been introduced. The principal 
gun of this type is the 6in. gun, the latest pattern of which ranges 
15m with 100 lb. shell It can be fired from the ground without 
the delay entailed by building a platform; wire mats or similar 
appliances are used to prevent the wheels from sinking Modern 
6-in guns have split-trail carriages to enable them to be traversed 
quickly 

A howitzer heavier than the 6-in. is required for destroying 
bridges and semi-permanent entrenchments. The 8-in howitzer 
fires a 200-lb shell and ranges 18,000yd ; the British 9-2-in. 
howitzer, known in the war as “Mother,” fires a 290-lb shell 
ranging 12,700yd.; and the new American 240-mm (9-4S-in ) how- 
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itzer, a type of gun used also by the French, fires a 3S6-lb shell j 
to a range of 25,000yd. This piece is accepted as the typical mod- 
ern heavy howitzer, and is about the largest piece likely to be 
transported by road in future warfare, as it is considered that 
heavier natures are better transported by rail. 

Super-heavy Artillery. — As the size of a shell is increased, 
the effect increases in a higher ratio. Much of the dcstruttive 
effect of a i, 000-lb shell is due to the blast, not to the local 
destruction caused by the high-explosive charge. The effect of 
the blast is to bring down walls as much as 50yd from the point of 
burst, to cause roofs to fall in, and generally to wreck a great 
building such as a railway station or factory. A single hit from 
a 1 2-in. shell might destroy a bridge altogether, whereas ten hits 
from 6-in. shells, equal to the same weight of ammunition, would 
only cause easily reparable damage. A further advantage gained 
by the use of very heavy guns is the greatly increased range. 
Thus the British 9 2-in. gun throws a 380-lb. shell 14m. while the 
new U.S. 14-in gun ranges 22m with 1,560-lb armour-piercing 
shell, and nearly 30m. with a somewhat lighter stream-lined 
shell. These considerations have led to the extensive employment 
of super-heavy pieces in land warfare 

Gun versus Howitzer. — l-'ormerly a howitzer was a low 
velocity weapon fired at a high angle of elevation, while a gun 
was a high velocity piece with a ll.it trajectory The howitzer 
conveyed the shell to the target with a much smaller propelling 
charge than the gun. and consequently lasted much longer than the 
gun before it was worn out. At present all guns are mounted so as 
to fire at high angles of elevation, in order to attain their extreme 
range, and use reduced charges as well as full charges and super- 
charges in order to save wear. On the other hand, the range re- 
quired of howitzers is now greatly increased so that the 1914 
pattern, 12 calibres long, has been superseded by howitzers of 
25 calibres and over, firing much heavier charges. The distinction 
between gun and howitzer is therefore tending to disappear. 

Super-heavy pieces are usually fired from railway mountings 
or at least are transported by rail. But an invader may find it 
necessary to bring up large howitzers, for the reduction of for- 
tresses near the frontier, before the captured railways can be 
made available. The difficulty in the way of transporting these 
pieces by road is the limit of the weight which bridges can carry. 
Even on the great main roads of western Europe this weight is 
not more than 30 tons, and on country roads it may be as little 
as 5 tons This implies a special type of howitzer, comparatively 
short and light, capable of throwing a heavy shell to a short 
range The German 42-cm. (i6*5-in ) howitzer brought up for the 
siege of Antwerp was only 12 calibres long, and weighed 21 V tons, 
or about 29 tons on its special wagon. It threw shell of i5-7cwt. to 
a range of 10,300yd. It was drawn by three traction engines with 
a fourth in reserve for hills. The recoil gear, carriage, platform 
(in two parts) and gear for mounting the howitzer formed sepa- 
rate loads, and the piece required 13 traction engines altogether. 

The French have a 370-mni. (14 6-in ) howitzer, only 8 calibres 
long, throwing an 8cwt. shell 11.500yd. It is rendered road-mobile 
by being carried on two road trucks, one following (he other, with 
an arched girder between them from which the piece is susijencled. 
The United States has an experimental 9-4 5-in. howitzer on a cater- 
pillar mounting, driven by electricity from a separate vehicle which 
carries the i5ohp. power unit The total weight of the vehicle 
carrying the howitzer is 13 tons. 

Long-range Guns.— During the World War the Germans 
bombarded Paris from a distance of 76m. with specially built 
long-range guns, throwing 265-lb. shells. This long range was 
obtained by using a velocity of 5,00011. sec , and firing at an eleva- 
tion of 55 degrees, so that the shell passed through the layer of 
dense air nearest to the earth, and reached the comparatively 
thin air at a height of lom which opposed little resistance to its 
flight. In this case the greatest height of the trajectory was 24m. 
Guns of this type cannot fire more than about 30 rounds before 
they are worn out Owing to uncertain weather conditions, the 
accuracy is poor; while the gun is new the shells may be expected 
to fall within a space of 2m. long by :Jm wide, but as the gun 
becomes worn these limits are soon exceeded Aeroplanes are far 


more efficient than guns for this kind of bombardment, as an 
aeroplane can now carry a 2,000-lb bomb and can drop it with 
far greater accuracy, at such distances, than the gun. 

Anti-aircraft Artillery. — The problem of hitting a target 
moving in three dimensions is a difficult one and the additional 
complication due to a curved trajectory has to be eliminated as 
far as possible. All A A. guns are therefore flat-trajectory weapons 
with high muzzle velocities. Ordinary field guns mounted on lor- 
ries or trucks, as employed in the World War, arc of little use. 
Mobile A A. guns used in the fighting line, are usually on low 
wheeled platforms which tan be drawn behind a lorry On com- 
ing into action, the platform is lowered to the ground, and levelled 
by screw-jacks at each corner, so as to bring the pivot exactly 
vertical. Semi-mobile guns, used in sedentary warfare, are on 
heavier platforms which are earned in sections and put together 
before firing; and non-mobile guns, for the defence of fortresses 
and cities, are on solid concrete or caisson platforms. 

The ammunition used with A A. guns is shrapnel or high- 
explosive shell; a proportion of the shells are fitted with tracers. 
A tracer is a small firework in the base of the shell, which leaves 
a trail of smoke to mark its flight. This is necessary, since an 
ordinary shell fired into the air disappears until it bursts, and there 
is nothing to show whether it has passed close to the target or 
otherwise. The shell is fused so as to avoid endangering one’s 
own troops by the shell falling among them 

Fire at aeroplanes is entirely by prediction; the course and 
speed of the target are measured by optical instruments, and the 
gun is fired at the point where the aeroplane is expected to be, 
making due allowance for the time of flight of the shell If the 
first shot or salvo misses, the plane will at once begin to dodge, 
and it is useless to fire at it until it has again settled down to a 
regular course. 

Trench Artillery. — When two opposing forces are entrenched, 
they tend to press forward till their advanced works are within 
1 00yd. or less of each other. The same thing occurs in siege war- 
fare, when the besieger extends his front trench till it is close to 
the fortress. The need then arises for a weapon capable of throw- 
ing a heavy bomb to a short distance, yet which is so small and 
light that it can be carried through the trenches. The original 
piece of this type is the Coehorn mortar used in the sieges of the 
i8th century. The modern type was introduced by the Germans 
at the beginning of the World War The Krupp Minenwerfer was 
a light gun of 2-in. calibre mounted on a short plank The 50-lb. 
spherical bomb rested on the muzzle, and had a tubular steel 
“stick” which extended down the bore of the gun. The piece was 
fired at an angle of 45 to 75 degrees of elevation, and its extreme 
range was about 4?oyd The 50-lb. bomb, with its high-cxjilosive 
charge, was capable of wrecking a “dug-out” or blowing m the 
walls of a trench so as to block it. 

As the weight of the 50-lb bomb rendered ammunition supply in 
the front trenches a laborious proceeding, the British introduced 
the light Stokes trench moitar, firing a lo-lb. bomb. This is a 
weapon of a different type It is a light steel tube of 3-in. calibre, 
with a spike projecting into the breech end of the bore. The cylin- 
drical bomb has a small cartridge and percussion cap fixed to its 
base, it is dropped into the muzzle and slides down till the percus- 
sion cap strikes the spike, when the cartridge is ignited and the 
bomb blown out. The extreme range is about 1,200yd. This en- 
ables it to be used from a point well back in the trench system 
where it is safer and less likely to draw fire than in the advanced 
works. A 25-lb. Stokes mortar was afterwards introduced, and was 
used principally for firing smoke shell Later on, the bombs were 
fitted with air-vanes to increase their accuracy. The 3-in Stokes 
proved such a handy w'eapon that it was used in mobile warfare as 
an infantry gun, for the reduction of “strong points” encountered 
in the infantry advance. Being a high-angle weapon, it was usele.ss 
against moving tanks. 

Heavy Trench Mortars.— Owing to the difficulty of supply- 
ing heavy ordnance in sufficient quantities trench mortars were 
introduced in 1915, capable of throwing a 200-lb shell about 1,200 
yards. The principal piece of this type was the Gatignolles 240- 
mm. (9.45-in.) mortar. This was in two pieces screwed together, 
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and was fircil from a mounting fixed on a bed of wooden balks. 
The total weight was about a ton, and it was divisible into five 
barrow loads The Allies used this weapon for firing from posi- 
tions towards the rear of the trench system, where it could be 
turned on the front trenches in case the enemy invaded them. 
The Germans used, for the same purpose, a rilled 170-mm (6-69- 
in ) trench mortar, firing a shell of no lb to a range of 1,250 
yards 

TRANSPORT OF ARTILLERY 

At the present time the draught horse is in process of being 
replaced by mechanical transport for all heaxicr types of artillery. 
This change is necessarily a gradual one, and its nature and prog- 
ress in difterent countries arc partly determined by the extent 
to which the mech.mical tran.sport which has replaced the horse 
in civil life can be rendered available for military purposes 

Artillery may be mcihanixed in several ways 'I'he self-pro- 
pelled gun-carnage has the gun-mounting built into it, and is 
preferably of the “caterpillar” t>pe The artillery tractor pulls the 
gun behind it, and carries the detachment and first supply of 
ammunition The artillery carrier or transporter carries the gun 
on a platform from which it is dismounted, by a ramp, for firing 
Trorn the tactical point of view, the self-propelled guti-carr age is 
not yet satisfactory, as it is too vulnerable and too large for con- 
cealment, and requires an undue amount of labour to entrench. 
The motor is usele.ss while the gun is in action, when, if it were 
separable from the gun, it would be most u.seful in bringing up 
ammunition. Against these dcfeils, however, may be put the asset 
of its power to move forward instantly if blinded by a hostile 
smoke cloud. Further it is better suited than other forms of artil- 
lery for the support of a rapidly moving force of armoured 
fighting vehide.s 

Tractors and Carriers, — The artillery tractor may be a cater- 
pillar or a vehicle of the loriy type. Both forms are open to the 
objection that the complicated mechanism of a Q-F. gun is dam- 
aged by rapid travelling on the road, even if the wheels be pro- 
vided with rubber tyres This, however, can be obviatc'd by the 
Use of low 2 -wheeled travelling platforms, as employed in the 
Italian artillery for road travel The calerpill.ir tractor is good 
across country, but on roads inherently less rapid and Ic.'.s econom- 
ical, for its pow’cr, than the wheeled vehicle. Various attempts 
have been made to construct tractors and carriers having both 
road wheels and caterpillar tracks. The American Christy tractor, 
now no longer in use, travelled normally on road wheels, and had 
a caterpillar band which was put on lound the wheels for cross- 
country work The French St Chamond carrier-trac for is a com- 
plete caterpillar vehicle, W'lth an extra iiair of road wheels on 
extensions of the chassis at each eml, which tan be raised well 
clear of the ground, allowing the vehicle to rest on the caterpillar 
tracks. 

Another vehicle, of a dilferent type, is the “4-wheel-drive” 
lorry, in which the wheels are driven independently. This is excel- 
lent on the road, and is capable of moving over easy country. 
The Pavesi agricultural tractor is a small 4-whecled vehicle with 
a flexible connection between the fore and hind carriages, which 
enables it to adjust itself to irregularities of the surface of the 
ground Its four wheels are dnven independently and have remov- 
able “spuds” which are put on for cro.ss-counlry work It has a 
i6h p. engine burning par.iflin or petrol The road speed is about 
five miles an hour, and the machine is therefore unsuited for the 
rapid transport of reserve field artillery. 

The artillery carrier saves the gun from road strains, but enUils 
delay in lowering the gun on to the ground when it comes into 
action, and in hoisting it up again with a ramp and winch. Many 
tractors, such as those of the American caterpillar type, can be 
fitted with platforms and used as carriers. It is not practically 
possible to fire the gun from the carrier, as this w'ould entail a 
considerable increase of weight and complication Any coinmeicial 
lorry or truck of sufficient capacity can be adapted to carry light 
artillery. Its movement, howev^er, is generally restricted to hard- 
surfaced roads. As regards the difficulty of combining a* road 
vehicle, and a cross-country vehicle, the carrier is subject to the 
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same disadvant.igcs as the tractor Experiments are now being 
carried out in a number of countries with six-whcelcd motor 
vehicles which may be adapted as tractors or carriers for the 
lighter natures of artillery These vehicles are lonsidcrably 
cheaper to manufacture than most of the tractors which have 
previously been tiied, they are good across country, and it .seems 
likely that they will he suitable for commercial purposes in peace, 
especially in undeveloped countries 

Practice in Other Armies.— -The French, in 1920, proposed 
to introduce an agricultural tractor, encouraged by a Government 
subsidy, which should be available for the transport of artillery. 
But it was found that owing to the small siise of fields in France 
there was little demand for the trai tor, and no immediate prospect 
of its superseding the horse On the other hand, the use of motor 
lorries is extending rapidly The Freni h now carry the field artil- 
lery', which IS reipiired to be highly mobile, on Ionics, thus accept- 
ing the principle of the carrier, not the traitor. These lorries can- 
not move off the road, except on favourable ground; therefore 
each battery carries on its lorries some draught horses or small 
tractors of the Klectrac or I’avesi type to lake the guns into posi- 
tion The French had S3 of these batteries porters at the end of 
the war. 

The Italians are leiuling to a somewhat different solution No 
draught horses arc bred in Italy; they have to be imported from 
Germany. It is therefore proposed that the divisional field guns 
should lie drawn by the Pavesi agruultural tractors already de- 
scribed The Italian army field artillery, which is required to be 
highly mobile, will be carried on low platforms, which have springs 
and rubber-tyred wheels, pulled by fast lorries When the guns 
have to leave the road, they will be taken into position by the 
divisional J^ivesi tractors 

In the United States the caterpillar tractor, generally of stand- 
ard commercial type, has been adopted for tractor-drawn artillery. 
For lapid movement oxer good roads experiments are being macle 
of truck transport of light and medium field artillery, both wholly 
by tiuck aiul by combined truck and trailer 

Heavier Natures of Artillery.— Medium guns are usually 
tractor-drawn, the gun being shifted to a “travelling” position in 
which the weight is divideil between the gun wheels and limber 
wheels. Heavy guns are transported on special wagons, drawn 
by tractors, which carry the piece itself, while the empty carriage 
is drawn by a second tractor 

Super-heavy artillery is transported almost entirely by rail, 
though in 1914 the Germans brought up their siege howitzers, 
divided into .sejiaratc loads, on special road-wagons The railway 
mounting lonsisls of a massive platform supported by bogies, on 
whnh the gun mounting is built (.Sec PI 11-7 ) In the English 
Elswick t>pe the gun is tired while the mounluig is “alive” on 
its wheels; m other types the central platform is lowered on to 
the rails before firing All-round fire from the truck, without spe- 
cial preparation, is only possible with medium guns; for heax'icr 
natures the gun is laid for direction by running the truck up or 
back along a curved siding Gr, in some railway mountings, the 
gun track is supported laterally by heavy “outriggers” sunk in 
the ground 

For the heaviest natures the railway is used for transport only, 
and the gun is lowered on to a previously built platform. Perma- 
nent concrete platforms were used in igi4, but these were super- 
seded by “caisson” platforms consisting of iron boxes bolted 
together and filled with earth, surmounted by a steel platform 
plate which carried the mounting Recent American platforms 
dispense with the caissons, and consist of the platform plate only; 
this is divided into sections for transport, bolted together on the 
sjTot, and pegged down with a number of steel stakes. These 
platforms can lie laid in a few hours, this being a great addition to 
the value in the field 

Railway mountings lan be used for the transport of artillery 
on light railways, and even on trench railways Additional narrow- 
gauge wheels are fitted to the gun tiack for this purpose In this 
case a platform must be used for firing The limit of the height 
and width of a railway mounting is the loailing gauge of the rail- 
ways on which it may have to be used; this depends principally 
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on the si/i‘ of the tunnels Practically there is no limit to the I 
IcnRth or weight. (X ) ! 

ORGANIZATION 

Artillery, unlike other arms, is not fully tornrnittecl once it has 
beiome engaged with the enemy, but retains, m great mea^'Uie, 
Its liberty of action. Without change of position, its fire tan be 
concentrated or dispersed at will, at varying degrees of intensity, 
on widely distributed targets. It can be disengaged from the com- 
bat with greater facility than any other arm, and, being capable 
of manoeuvre within striking distance of the enemy, it tan be 
brought again into action in other parts of the battle-field while 
the light IS still in progress. These import. int charat teristics 
govern the organization and distiibution of artillery m the field 
The system must be elastic in order to peimit of lentralization or 
decentralization of control according to the situation, and it must 
.allow of the main strength of the guns being collected at points 
where decisive blows arc to be stiuck. 

The Battery. — The smallest unit of artilleiy is the battery, the 
comiiosition of which is calculated on the assumption that its 
guns arc normally worked together A b.ittery of artillery com- 
jirises three elements, viz — mntntd — guns, carriages, ammuni- 
tion and stoies, personnel — olficers, non-commissioned officers, 
gunners or cannoneers, drivers and artificers, and transport — 
horses or other animals, motor or other mechanical vehicles, or 
rail The number of guns m a battery vanes in ditlerent countries 
and in different types of aitillery between four and eight though 
some r.iilway batteries have only two guns (howitzers or mortars) , 
in the linlish army horse and field batteries h.ave six guns or 
howitzers m war, anti-aircraft batteries eight, and alt othcis, 
except super-he.ivy batteries, have four. Mixed batteries of 
howitzers and guns no longer exist The vehicles of a battery 
include c.irts, w.igons or lorries for the transport of ammunition, 
stores, piovisions and for.ige The organization and intc‘rior 
economy of a battery arc much the same in all artillery In the 
Biitish aimy the command is held by a major; the second in 
command is .1 captain. The battery is divided into sections of two 
guns each, ciuh under a subaltern officer A section consists of two 
sub-seclions each comiirising one gun with its transport and men, 
and at the head of each .sub-.sec (ion is (he “No i” of flic gun 
detachment, iisu.illy a sergeant In hoise-drawn artillery the 
drivels lido the near horses ol their re.spective pairs, each gun 
and I’ach wagon being drawn by teams of Iroin lour to eight 
hoins On the march the gunneis arc usually seated on the 
batteiv Vehicles In hoisc artillery, however, the gun detachments 
are mcninted and in light or mount.iin aitilleiy, drivers and gun- 
nels m.itch on foot In addition to the gunners and drivers there 
.ire men spi-ti.dly trainc-d in sign.illmg, range t.iking, etc, in all 
batterus, who are either mounted or provided with some form 
ot indc-jieiidcMit mechanical transport such as motor bicycles or 
cars 

Higher Organization. — In Great Britain the unit next above 
the battery is the brigade. In the United States two or three 
batteries are combined in a battalion commanded by a major; 
two or three battalions into a regiment commanded by a colonel; 
.ind two, three or lour rc*giments into a brig.icle coinnunded by a 
brigadier general The* higher units in other armies are groups 
or battalions of three or moie batteries, two or more groujis or 
battalions usually forming a regiment These units arc distributed 
to armies, corps and divisions m the same way as units of other 
arms Horse artilleiy is the artillery which supports the cavalry; 
in Great Britain one biigade of three batteries is allotted to each 
cavalry division, in (he United States one regiment of six bat- 
teries (two battalions) is allotted to a cavalry division at war 
strength. In Great Britain field and light artillery together form 
the artillery of the infantry division The British divisional artil- 
lery consists of three fielcl brigades, each of three gun batteries 
and one howitzer battery, and one light brigade of three batteries. 
Non-divisional field brigades, called army field brigades, are also 
provided to form a reserve of field artillery at the disposal of 
the commander-in-chief Army field, medium, heavy, super-heavy 
and anti-aircraft artillery are at the disposal of the commander- 


in-chief Medium and heavy artillery are normally allotted to 
corps, super-heavy artillery to armies Heavy and sujier-heavy 
artillery have not usually the complete and permanent organiza- 
tion that distinguishes (he lighter natures of artillery and are 
generally organized, on mobiliz.ition, from units of coast artillery 
(For natures of guns and howitzers in each class of artillery, see 
above types ) 

In the United States pack and light field artillery are assigned 
to the cavalry division; light field artillery to the infantry divi- 
sion; medium and heavy fielcl artillery to the army corps, light 
and heavy field artillery to the G H Q artillery. The field army 
has no organic field artilleiy The approved organization of the 
division field artillery brig.jde comprises two regiments of light 
guns and one regiment of light howitzers 

In the French Army one regiment of 7 15 -mm guns and one 
regiment of 155-mm howitzers is allotted to each division, two 
“groupes” of lOvmm. guns and tw'o “groupes” of 155-mm guns 
to each army corps, and the remainder of the artillery forms a 
reserve ghierale d’arttUerte w'hich is commanded by a gnieral de 
division. The infantry organization includes 5 7-10111 guns and 
Stokes mortars for close sujiport. In the United States army 
two regiments of field guns (75-mm, or i8-pclr ), foiming together 
one brigade, are allotted to each infantry tlivision, but there is no 
fixed allotment of fielcl howitzers The infantry organization 
includes .57-mm guns as well as mortars for close support The 
corps and higher org.inization is similar to that of the British and 
French armies A comii.irison of the various organizations out- 
lined above will show that there is considerable variation in the 
number of field pieces allotted m different countries to an infantry 
div'ision Thus 7a are jirovided jicr division in the American, 60 
in the French and 72 m the British army On the other hand tfie 
number of pieces at the disposal of (orjis .md .irmy commandeis 
geneially varies in inveise proportion to the strength of the 
divisional artilleries, so that the total numbers available per 100 
rifles do not ditfcr greatly 

In rich British division an artillery otfiier of the rank of 
brigadier is in rxeiutive (omm.ind of the aitillery of the division 
There is also a biig.idici m command of the artillery of each 
corps and under him is a comm.mder of (he corps heavy and 
mednim artillery The corps artillery comm.mder commands the 
divisional aitillrries for spc'ci.il deliberate* oper.itions only He is 
provided with a c ounter-batterv stall whose t.isk is to deal with 
the hostile aitillery At e.ich .iimy luMilcjii.irters there is a 
major-geneial R A whose dutie s are mainly aclvisoiy The system 
of command m Conlinent.il armies is similar In the United 
St.ites each brig.ide is commandc'd by .1 bng.idier general In 
addition to the brigade comm.indc'r, there is a chief of .irtilleiy 
both in the corps and army 

Certain auxiliary organiz.ilions are now reciuned by artilleiy 
In the Biitish army artillery survey work is carried out by 
survey conijiaiiies which arc also lesjionsible for sound-ranging 
and fla.sh-spotting. Signal units are provided by the Royal Corps 
of Signals down to he.idcjuarters of brigades, batteries being 
responsible for their own signal communications. Searchlight 
battalions of the Royal Engineers are jirovided to co-oiierate with 
anti-airciaft artillery. In the United States flash and sound 
ranging are functions of the fielcl artilleiy, as are signal commu- 
nications within the field aitillery brigade The organization for 
the .sup[)ly of ammunition is described in a separate section In 
addition to the normal chain of artillery command provision is 
usually made for technical control of the materiel, and a variety 
of training and experimental establishments, such as schools of 
gunnery, are maintained by the military authorities in most 
countries. 

In the British army all the personnel of the artillery arm in 
the field, as well as of the coast artillery, is provided by the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery Officers and men are transferred from one 
class of artillery to another at intervals of a few years in order 
that their training may be comi)rehensive. In some armies as, for 
example, the army of the United States, the artillery service is 
divided into two branches, the field artillery being distinct from 
the coast artillery corps. 
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TECHNIQUE 

Occupation of a Position. — The actual process of coming 
into action may be described in a few words The guns are “un- 
limbered” at or near the battery position and the gun limbers and 
teams or tractors sent back under cover An ammunition wagon 
(caisson) or lorry is then placed, as a rule, by the side or in rear 
of each gun, an arrangement which simplifies the supply of am- 
munition. According to the British practice a battery in action is 
thus distributed - first the “firing battery” consisting of the guns, 
each with its ammunition vehicle, then, under cover in rear, the 
“hrst line of wagons” comprising teams or tractors of the tiring 
battery, the gun limbers and the remaining ammunition vehicles 
The non-combatant vehicles form the “second line of wagons ” 

Choice of a Position. — The nature of the position to be occu- 
pied depends piimanly upon the task which is to be carried out. 
Although “open” positions may have to be occufiied on occasions, 
they are generally to be avoided since guns are quickly silenced in 
modern war if they come into action in full view ol the observing 
posts of the hostile artillery As a rule, therefore, artillery use posi- 
tions concealed from view behind a ridge or other cover, the eleva- 
tion and direction neces.sary to hit the target being signalled by an 
ob.server who may be either on the ground or in the air. The 
choice of the position varies to some extent with the nature of the 
equipment; for instance, an ele\ated position is better adapted 
than a low one for high \elocity guns on account of their flat 
trajectory. Other factors which have to be consiclc*recl are (ci) the 
desirability of a field of fire imiiu'ilialely in front of the guns lor 
shooting at hostile tanks; {b) concealment from air observation; 
(c ) avoidance of ground in which pockets of gas might he; (c/) 
approaches for ammumi ion supply It is usually possible, however, 
to .satisfy only the more imiiortant requirements in each particu- 
lar situation Cover from hostile fire, as distinct from observation, 
cannot often be obtained from the configuration of the ground, 
because, if a gun can shoot over a covering feature, the hostile 
shells can also clear it. Most of the lighter tyix's of artillery are 
therefore providc'cl with shields which, with the armoured ammuni- 
tion wagons (caissons), afford some measure of protection to the 
guns and detachments (Juris are usually brought inio action about 
20 to 25 yd apart, this interval being considered .sufficient to 
minimize the damage which may be done by hostile .shell fire. 

Ranging. — This process serves to determine the elevation at 
which a gun will hit the target, or, more correctly, the elevation 
at which the greatest possible number of shells will fall on the 
target, and at the lower of which they will fall short. These two 
as It IS affected by the temperature, height of barometer, strength 
of the proiiellant, degree of wear of the gun and other factors 
When a number of shells are fired from a gun which is pointed at 
a given elevation, they do not fall :n the same place, but are dis- 
tributed over a space which, at medium ranges, may be 100 yd. 
or more in depth The centre of this space is termed the “mean 
point of impact ” The first step in ranging is to determine, by 
observation of the fall of the shells, two elevations, u.sually 300- 
400 yd apart, at the higher of which shells will fall beyond the 
target, and at the lower of which they will tall short These two 
elevations constitute the “long bracket,” within the limits of 
which the true elevation must lie This bracket is then “split” by 
firing at the two intermediate hundreds of yards, and observing 
the results, thus obtaining a closer approximation to the elevation 
required called the “short bracket ” Finally, corrections of 50yd 
or less are made until an equal proportion of rounds are observed 
to burst over and short Ranging for line, that is, for lateral direc- 
tion, is carried out in the .same way, and generally simultaneously 
with ranging for deviation W’hen time .shrapnel is used it is also 
neces.sary to determine by observation the length of fuze which 
will give bursts at the most effective height above the ground 

Ranging by Map or Survey Methods. — It is possible to 
open effective fire by surprise without preliminary ranging, if the 
range and line can be obtained by measurement from accurate 
large scale maps or, in the absence of such maps, by “fixing” the 
positions of guns and targets by survey methods. For such “pre- 
dicted” shooting certain meteorological and other information is 
necessary to determine the corrections which must be applied to 
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the true range and line A special section in each army corps, 
know'll ill the British Army as "Meteor.” keeps the batteries in- 
formed as to atmospheric conditions The guns must be carefully 
"calibrated,” a process which consists in determining ihe error due 
to wear at a known range Survey methods cannot generallv be 
used in very mobile operations owing to the time required to carry 
out the necessary preliminary work 

Sound Ranging. — 'I'his is effected by observing the moment 
at which the sound of the burst ot the shell reaches each of a chain 
ol recording instiumeiits It has recently been improved so as to 
give very accurate results under suitable weather conditions from 
a set of instruments occupying as little as j.t;oo yd. of front. The 
''C-tting up of the instruments takes the rather lengthy time ol 
from 24 to 48 hours, whii'h limits the employment of this method 
in mobile warfare. It is of particular value in trench warfare for 
locating hostile guns by means of their reports (see Sound 
Ra.nc.inc;). 

Laying. — “Elevation” may be defined as the vertical inclina- 
tion of the gun, “direction” as the horizontal inclination to the 
right or left, necessary to direct the path of the projectile to the 
object aimc'd at In order to lay the gun in the “line of sight,” t e , 
the line joining the sights and the point aimed at, the gun has to be 
“traversed"’ right or left so as to point in the proper direction, and 
also adjusted in the vertical plane The simplest form ot laying 
IS called the “direct” method, w'hich is employed it the point 
aimed at is the target and c.m be seen by the layer He has then 
merely to look over or through the sights But the point laid on 
is rarely the target itself In war, the target, even if visible, is 
often indistinct, but in most cases, it cannot be .seen at all from 
the gun position. An “aiming point,” a conspicuous point quite 
apart anrl distinct from the target, has then to be employed (“in- 
direct” method) When the guns are behind cover and no natural 
aiming point can be seen, an artilicial aiming point is often made 
by placing a line of “aiming posts” in the ground. An alternative 
to aiming jKists is now provided by the “paralleloscopc” which is 
a mirror set up a few feet from the gun When this device is used 
the layer keeps the gun in the correct line of fire by laying upon 
the reflection of the sights in the mirror Finding the “line” in 
the case of indirect laying involves the calculation of the angle at 
which the guns must be laid in order that, when the sights are 
directed upon the aiming point, the shell will strike the target. 
When a gun is laid for elev’ation by the indirect method, two 
angles to the horizontal plane have to be allowed for, viz , that due 
to range and that due to the dilference in level betwi*en the gun 
and the target. The latter is called “the angle of sight ” When the 
target is above the level of the gun, the angle of sight has to be 
added to the elevation due to the lange, when the target is below 
the level of the gun the angle of sight has to be deducted In all 
cases the actual elevation of the gun to enable the shell to strike 
(he target is a purely mechanical adjustment, the gun being moved 
to the reejuired angle with the aid of an elevation indicator or a 
clinometer. Frequently the battery commander directs the guns 
from a point at some distance, communication being maintained 
by .signallers or by field telephone. Instruments of precision and 
careful calculation .iie, of course, required to fight a battery in this 
manner, many allowances having to be made for the differences 
in height, distances and angle between the position ol the battery 
commandei and that of the guns 

Fire. — In the Briti.sh service three methods of fire for effect are 
used within the battery. These arc — 

Gun fire, in w'hich the guns fire independently at any rate which 
may be ordered; 

Battery fire, in which the guns fiie m .succession throughout the 
I>a(ter> ; 

Salvo fire, in which the guns are fired simultaneously on the order 
of the gun position officer 

The application of fire by batteries acting in combination is 
dealt with in section on Tactics 

Use of Various Natures of Ammunition. — Shrapnel, which 
is fired by most guns and in some cases by howitzers, is used 
against troops in the open, for offensive ami protective covering 
fire and for general harassing purposes. The forward effect of the 
bullets makes it especially effective when fireil in enfilade High 
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ex|j)o.sivc shells with instantaneous fuzes, which are usually firetl 
in addition to shrapnel by all natures of guns us well as by how- 
itzers, are also used against troops in the open and for covering 
and harassing fire. They are further employed for wire cutting, 
for engaging troops under light cover and against tanks. High 
explosive shells with graze and delay fuzes, are used against troops 
in trenches and for the destruction of buildings and other strong 
cover. High explosive shells with time fuzes arc used against air- 
craft .Smoke shell are employed for screening effect, to mask 
hostile tire and to deny observation to an enemy. Star shell are 
sometimes used for purposes of illumination, but they arc not ot 
great value m mobile warfare. (For description of the various 
tyjjes of projectiles see Ammunition ) 

Signal Communications. — The methods at present employed 
on the ground are line telephony, using voice or buzzer, and visual 
signalling. Aircraft communicate with batteries by means of wire- 
less telegraphy and batteries with aircraft by means of wireless 
telegraph and panels, i c , strips of white cloth which are laid out 
on the ground. Radio telephony is being developed by most 
countries but it has not yet reached the stage of practical utility 
in the field 

. Observations of Fire may be done by the battery commander 
hinuself, by a special “oliscrxing" party or by an observer in an 
aeroplane or balloon. The ditticulties of observation vary consid- 
erably with the ground, etc , lor instance, the light may be so bad 
that the target can hardly be seen, or again, if there be a hollow 
near the target, a shell may Inirst in it so far below that the smoke 
appears thin to a ground observer, the round then being wrongly 
judged “over” or “short," or lost altogether Smoke is often used 
in ranging with air observation to facilitate picking up the rounds 
Observations from the air arc signalled to batteries by wireless, 
some form of code being employed by which the fall of rounds 
can be plotted on a chart. 

SUPPLY OF AMMUNITION 

Tn 1Q14 it was considered that ioo rounds ikt field gun should 
be in hand in the theatre of war at the beginning of a campaign, 
with a reserve of i.ooo rounds per gun in the arsenals It was 
found that this allowance was absurdly inadeijuate even in the 
more mobile phases of the World War For great attacks on en- 
trenched positions it was necessary to employ one field gun per 
loyd on fronts of many miles, and each gun was frequently re- 
quired to fire 500 rounds or even more in a day. It was therefore 
essential to increase the scale of manufacture and to revise the 
methods of supply. The solution of the problem of supply was 
found in the development of the use ot motor transport and, for 
periods of trench warfare, of light railways and specially laid 
trench railways 

Since icjiS a new system of ammunition supply has been intro- 
duced in the British army which will allow of a more abundant 
and rapid suiiply of ammunition in mobile warfare than ever be- 
fore Maintenance companies, under corps control, carry ammuni- 
tion from railheads to ammunition companies, under divisional 
control These, in turn, deliver to batteries or, alternatively, to 
horse-drawn divisional ammunition columns Maintenance and 
ammunition companies are composed of motor lorries and have 
respectively a radius of action of 25 m , so that guns can be 
served over 50 m trom railhead The divisional ammunition 
column (horse-drawn ) is regarded as a mobile reserve of ammuni- 
tion for the divisional artillery and is used as a link in the chain 
of supply only when lorries of the ammunition companies cannot 
deliver direct to hatterics, e , when the battery positions are on 
difficult ground away from roads Army field brigades and horse 
artillery brigades have special brigade ammunition columns whose 
functions are .similar to those of the divisional ammunition 
columns. 

Some ammunition vehicles, which are usually lightly armoured, 
are also included in (he batterie.s themselves. The number of 
rounds carried by them vanes from 100 to about ^00 per gun in 
different types of artillery The greater the amount of ammuni- 
tion a battery carries with it, the more independent it is; on the 
other hand, every additional wagon or lorry makes the battery 


more cumbrous and, by lengthening columns, increases difficulties 
of manoeuvre and deployment. Formerly the artillery was ham- 
joered by having to carry the reserve of small arms ammunition 
for infantry and cavalry, but this is no longer the case. When it is 
anticipated that the expenditure of ammunition in an operation 
will be greater than can be replaced immediately, dumps are 
usually placed at the guns or in suitably advanced positions; and, 
m a retreat, ammunition should also be dumped where it ran be 
picked up by batteries as they withdraw. This latter expedient 
was used successfully by the British in the retreat from Mons in 
1914. 

In the army of the United States the field artillery battalion has 
a combat tram which carries reserve ammunition; the field artil- 
lery brigade has an ammunition train; and the corp.s and army 
have ammunition trains Ammunition supply is normally from 
the army to divisions. 

In the French Army ammunition is conveyed from railheads 
(gares de ravttadlement) to delivery centres (centres de livratsou) 
or advanced depots by motor transport units of armies. It is then 
conveyed to batteries by lorries of the corps artillery park (pare 
d’artillenes de corps d’armee), transport of the corps heavy 
groups, horsed and motor vehicles of the divisional artillery park 
sections and group ammunition columns The mam feature ot the 
French system is its flexibility, the various transport units in the 
forward area usually being under the control of corps for use in 
the way best suited to each situation In the American army 
corps (rains of motor transport sujiply ammunition to brigade 
ammunition columns whuh may he mechanized or horsed 

TACTICS 

In modern war it is found that infantry, in face of opposition, 
are immobilized and driven to seek cover as soon as they get 
within (he zone of the enein>'s aimed rifle and machine gun tire. 
Attacking troops can only continue to advance — (and without ad- 
vancing no decision can be gained) — by enlisting the aid of an arm 
which IS capable of keeping down the enemy’s fire while it. self 
remaining sufficiently immune by reason of the distance from 
which It can operate, or by armoured protection as m the case of 
tanks. At jirescnt the artillery affords the principal means of 
dominating the enemy’s fire. The advent of tanks has, however, 
profoundly affected the rcile of artillery in battle and the new tac- 
tics have not yet been fully evolved. Tanks are capable of re- 
lieving the artillery of various forms of support required by in- 
fantry and cavalry, but tanks themselves require artillery support 
if they are not to suffer heavy casualties. The capabilities of the 
tank have not yet been completely determined, nor can they be 
until design has reached a greater degree of finality and further 
war experience has been gained. Further, the redalive position of 
tanks and artillery is becoming confused since some of the most 
modern types of armoured artillery on self-propelled carriages are 
ihemselvcs but tanks under a different name The process of 
mechanization of artillery transport, which is still in progress, also 
affects the employment of artillery Artillery tactics are, there- 
fore, at the present day in the midst of a period of evolution. 
Many of the statements which this article contains will be subject 
to considerable modification in the near future. 

Developments during and since the World War have greatly in-' 
creased the range, accuracy, lire power and mobility of artillery. 
A fuither important advance has been in methods of survey. 
There are certain limitations to the full development of the power 
of artillery, the most serious of which is perhaps the difficulty of 
including in mobile formations sufficient artillery to break down 
modern defences, and of supplying it with ammunition. Another 
important limitation which is still engaging the attention of mili- 
tary authorities in all countries is the unsatisfactory nature of the 
means of signal inter-communication at the disposal of modern 
artillery Good signal communications between artillery com- 
manders, (heir guns, and the troops they are supporting are of 
vital importance 

Application of Fire. — The principles of surprise, concentra- 
tion and economy of force (ie., economizing strength while com- 
pelling dissipation of that of the enemy) are generally held to be 
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of special importance in the application of artillery fire. To ob- 
tain surprise it is necessary first to conceal the concentration of 
the guns and the occupation of positions. In order to evade de- 
tection by hostile aircraft, large movements of artillery are now 
generally carried out at night. Should they be carried out by day, 
skilful use of cover is necessary to screen movement from ob- 
servers on the ground Once the guns are in position, care has to 
be taken not to disclose their position by firing prematurely and, 
to this end, the survey methods of working out lines of fire and 
ranges, already alluded to, are of particular value, as the warning 
which used to be given by preliminary registration can be elimi- 
nated by their adoption in certain circumstances There is, further, 
considerable scope for exploiting the value of surprise after the 
presence of the guns has been disclo.sed by the opening of fire 
Stereotyped systems of shooting should be avoided and damage 
and casualties increased by bringing fire to bear on the enemy at 
unexpected times and places and in unexpected ways 

Concentration of effort is as essential in the employment of ar- 
tillery as in the case of any other arm. The maximum amount of 
fire must be directed upon the targets which are of greatest im- 
portance, and bombardments should be intense and short rather 
than weak and prolonged The best means of securing concentra- 
tion is to centralue command, and it is thus a general principle 
that control should be vested iii the highest commander who can 
exercise it effectively m any given situation For effective control, 
a commander must be in communication with the guns and m 
touch with the e\er-changing situation of the troops he is support- 
ing When operations are ot a deliberate character, inter-communi- 
cation is comparatively easy to maintain and information is fuller 
Control may then be exercised from divisional or even corps 
headquarters. In very mobile operations, however, artillery bri- 
gade or battery commanders will often have to act upon their own 
initiative, subject to broad instructions from iheir superior com- 
mander 

The maintenance of the principle of concentration involves a 
strict observance of the allied principle of economy of force Ar- 
tillery should be economically allotted to its various tasks and 
where possible a reserve should be formed The various types 
should be employed against the targets they are designed to en- 
gage Thus it would be wrong to use a powerful weapon for a 
task which could be equally w'ell performed by a less powerful one 
the life of which is longer and its ammunition more easily supplied. 
T'lre should never be opened without a definite object, and the 
expenditure of ammunilion should be proportionate to the tactical 
importance of the task. Economy is further obtained by accuracy 
of fire, but occasions arise when some degree of accuracy may 
have to be sacrificed to save time and to ensure surprise 

Observation. — Whenever possible, artillery fire is directed by 
observation. Observation may be carried out from the ground or 
from the air. Ground observation is most suitable for shooting on 
targets on the immediate front of friendly troops, and observation 
posts are selected, whenever possible, so that they may overlook 
the foremost elements of the troops who are being supported as 
well as the areas in which targets are to be engaged Ob.servation 
from air-craft is largely used for counter-battery work, for fire 
on distant targets and for dealing with vulnerable and fleeting tar- 
gets which cannot be seen from the ground. In the British army 
the requirements of the artillery in air observation are met by 
army co-OiX'ration squadrons of the Royal Air Force. These 
squadrons also provide photographs of the enemy’s positions and 
rear organization which are of great value in the discovery and 
selection of targets Balloons are also used for jiurposes of ob- 
servation, but they are handicapped by their vulnerability and 
the distance from the enemy at which they must operate 
also under Technique). 

Co-operation, with Other Arms. — ^As the role of the artillery 
is to support the other arms, its action is governed by their re- 
quirements, The question of co-operation with the other arms is, 
therefore, one of special importance. Artillery officers of all ranks 
have to keep themselves informed of the general situation and 
plans of commanders whom they are supporting The best means 
of ensuring good co-operation is for headquarters of artillery and 
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of units with whom they are co-oporating to be in close proximity. 
Liaison officers are also used to aid in keeping touch, and artillery 
patrols may be sent forward to supplement personal reconnais- 
.sance and the information furnished by artillery observers The 
artillery frequently has to rely on close reconnaissance aeroplanes 
or on rockets or other special signals for information of the situ- 
ation of the forward troops. The other arms are trained to supply 
constant information to the artillery as to their movements and 
the obstacles which they encounter, this information is essential 
if artillery support is to be effective Another important aspect of 
co-operation lies m the co-ordination of the action of the artillery 
with that of the weapons of the other arms l or example, artil- 
lery fire must be directed in such a way as best to supplement the 
fire of machine guns and the action ot tanks 

ATTACK 

In the attack the object of the artillery is to assist the other 
arms to maintain their mobility and offensive power Its tasks 
may be summarized as follows: — (i ) artillery preparation, (ii ) 
covering fire, (iii ) close support, (iv.) counter-battery work, (v > 
harassing fire, (vi.) co-operation in pursuit. 

Approach March. — An army advances against the enemy cov- 
ered by the advanced guards of its several columns. During the 
approach march some light, field and possibly some medium artil- 
lery will usually be allotted to the advanced guards whose duty it 
is to drive in the enemy’s protective troops by bold and vigorous 
aclion If the artillery allotted to the advanced guards proves in- 
sufficient to overcome the enemy's re.sistance it may be reinforced 
from the main bodies If the enemy is in strength a .stage will be 
reached when the advanced guards will no longer be able to ad- 
vance and when the main bodies or portions ot them will he de- 
ployed. A plan of attack will then be formed by the commander 
of the force. If the enemy has been met on the move, or found in 
a hastily occupied position, the situation will call for rapidity of 
action, as the dominant need will be to prevent him from .seizing 
(he initiative or strengthening his defences. If, on the other hand, 
he is in an org.inizcd position strengthened by artificial defences 
such as wire entanglements, trenches, field works, etc., the attack 
cannot be launched without deliberate and methodical arrangement 
and it must be supported by a strong concentration of artillery. 

Dispositions. — In disposing the artillery, the governing con- 
siderations arc (i ) concentration of the maximum fire to assist 
the decisive phases of the attack; and (ii ) ability to support the 
advance to as great a distance as possible without moving the guns. 
This last requirement entails siting the guns well forward, (he most 
advanced field guns being as a rule no further behind the leading 
troops than is necessary to obtain cover ami to clear the heads of 
the infantry 

Plan. — The artillery plan comprises the scheme of fire and the 
arrangements for command, control, communications and move- 
ment of artillery in support of the advance A commander will 
often have to decide whether it is important or not to use the 
full power of his artillery in his attack To develop its full strength 
the artillery may often require more time for preliminaries than 
the other arms, and a plan of attack may suit it which does not 
best suit the other arms In such a case a commander will gen- 
erally treat his artillery as the predominant arm if the enemy’s 
defences are strong 

Artillery preparation consists of the bombardment of the en- 
emy’s defences before the attack is launched, its objects being to 
inflict loss and damage, to cut wire obstacles — if tanks are lacking 
— and to undermine moral If the enemy’s positions are not 
strong or if tanks arc available, artillery preparation may be dis- 
Iiensed with and surprise ensured thereby. If it is undertaken it 
should be as short and heav> as possible. 

Covering fire may take the form of a barrage (i c , a belt of 
fire) moving ahead of the assaulting troops; of concentrations 
upon successive localities; of smoke screens, or a combination of 
any or all of these forms of fire. A barrage has some measure of 
destructive and neutralizing effect on all troops on the ground over 
whi(h It passes. It is the simple.st method of giving support when 
the enemy's positions cannot be located with accuracy — and in 
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modern war this is the normal state of affairs, owing to the diffi- 
culty of seeing machine-gun posts, etc Objections to the bar- 
rage are that it is wasteful of ammunition and that the guns avail- 
able in modern armies permit of this form of support in very in- 
adequate measure. A very thin barrage can be provided by one 
field gun to 30yd. of front, but even this diluted form of barrage 
cannot be provided by the divisional artillery for more than a 
very short time nor over more than a small fraction of the divi- 
sional front, e g , in the case of the Kritish division it could be 
provided on about one-eighth to one-tenth of the frontage occu- 
pied by the deployed infantry, the remainder of the frontage being 
denuded meanwhile of artillery support It is therefore obvious 
that, in face of strong opposition, reliance would have to be placed 
upon considerable reinforcements of army artillery units or upon 
tanks to supplement the action of the artillery In the provision 
of covering fire, field guns are used as a rule to shoot nearest the 
as.saulting troops, who are trained to move as close to the bursting 
shells as possible; field howitzers and medium artillery are used 
to give depth to the fire and to shoot on moie distant targets. As 
a rule covering fire is arranged in its early stages according to a 
time-table based on the expected rate of advance of the troops, 
subsequent support being gi\en by observed fire from guns ad- 
vanced if necessary during the fight. 

Smoke shells are fired by artillery in conjunction with other 
types of ammunition or alone The principal use of smoke is to 
furnish concealment to attacking troops in order to enable them 
to move unobserved tor the purjiose of effecting surprise. By its 
u.se an attack can get to close quarters without being seen and 
smoke clouds can often be so disposed as to enable the assault to 
be launched from an une.xpected direction Smoke screens may 
also be used to conceal the movement of reserves. Smoke is also 
of great value to reduce casualties among the assaulting troops by 
preventing the enemy's fire from being aimed or observed, and it 
should therefon' be the object of the attacker to use it in such a 
way as to blind artillery observation posts and to mask machine 
gun positions, strongly defended localities, and anti-tank we.ipons 
Smoke screens may also be put down by artillery to protect open 
flanks, or to prolong a front of attack and so influce the enemy 
to disperse his fire Other uses for which vmoke shells are some- 
times employed are to assist attacking infantry to maintain direc- 
tion by marking object ivTs or boundaries between formations, or 
to signal and co-ordinate the time for the resumption of an 
advance after a pause on an intermediate objective. 

The tendency of an enemy, when a smoke cloud is put down, is 
to pour a heavy fire into it and this fact has to be borne in mind 
in evolving plans for its employment The actual production of a 
smoke screen recpiires great skill and the wind aiul weather have 
to be caretully considered If smoke is fired indiscriminately it 
may interfere seriously with observation frcmi both ground and 
the air, with reconnaissance during battle, with signalling or with 
operations of troops on the flanks 

Close Support. — The prearranged covering fire may not be 
sufficient to overcome all resistance to the advance and leading 
units therefore have to be accompanied by some artillery to ob- 
viate the delay which would be entailed in signalling to guns at a 
distance. So much is generally admitted, but the nature, com- 
mand and organization of the accompanying artillery are mat- 
ters on which opinions differ. Moreover, the infantry are not 
satisfied with guns of accompaniment, but demand a weapon of 
their own in the actual firing line to deal with tanks. It is im- 
possible to go into the whole controversy in this article. 

The British gun of accompaniment is at present the 3-7-in. light 
howitzer, but this weapon is generally consi(U*red too large and its 
shell is so heavy as to jirescnt serious difficulties in ammunition 
supply. Field artilU-ry is also used for close support to replace 
or reinforce the light howitzers The French infantry organization 
includes 37-mm guns and Stokes mortars, but they also favour the 
employment of the 75-mm field gun which may be provided with 
a special low carriage and taken into action by a small tractor 
Other nations have introduced pack guns or special light guns or 
howitzers which can be drawn as far forward as possible by small 
tractors and can then be divided into loads and carried up by 


hand Experiments with various kinds of equipment are being 
carried out m most countries It will be difficult if not impossible, 
to combine in one weapon the requirements of close support, 
which call for a comparatively heavy shell and a curved trajectory, 
and those of an infantry anti-tank gun, which demand a flat tra- 
jectory, a rapid rate of fire and comparatively small calibre. It 
therefore seems probable that two weapons will be evolved, both 
mobile, and possibly carried or drawn by small armoured tractors, 
but one in the nature of a small howitzer for close support and 
the other in the nature of a heavy machine-gun capable of stop- 
ping tanks up to i, 000yd or i 500yd. range. 

Counter-battery Work comprises the location, neutraliza- 
tion and, when possible, destruction of the enemy’s artillery 
The problem of dealing with the hostile guns is given much greater 
attention in all armies than was the case before the World War 
It now enters into operations of every kind and in varying degrees 
lies within the sphere of responsibility of every artillery com- 
mander Special counter-battery statfs are generally provided at 
corps headquarters. The chief sources of information as to the 
enemy’s artillery are (i ) observ’ers in aircraft; and (ii ) flash- 
spotting and sound-ranging units on the ground In addition, artil- 
lery and infantry observers arc trained to send back information 
A portion of the attacker’s field and medium artillery is usually 
allotted the task of engaging the hostile guns before and during an 
action with the object of keeping down their fire and so facilitat- 
ing the advance of the assaulting troops. 

Harassing Fire. — The objects of harassing fire are to wear 
down the enemy’s fighting spirit, to inflict casualties and damage 
upon him, to prevent movements of reinforcements and ammuni- 
tion and generally hinder the conduct of the defence Harassing fire 
has to be reduced to a minimum m mobile war owing to the small 
quantities of ammunition which arc available; in deliberate opera- 
tions or static warfare theie is great scope for its development 

Pursuit. — During an advance artillery is pushed forward to 
support the infantry and to assist them in pressing the enemy, 
batteries usually being moved alternately within brigades so as 
to ensure that the covering liie will be continuous But to obtain 
decisive results in a pursuit it is necessary to launch against the 
enemy a special pursuing force, composed of mobile troops. 
Mechanized artillery is of special value with such a force, and it 
should be handled with the greatest boldness, risks being accepted 
which would not be justifiable at other times. 

DEFENCE 

In defence the artillery assists in the protection of the other 
arms and co-operates with them in repelling the enemy’s assaults. 
Its tasks may be summarized as follows — (i ) counter prepara- 
tion, (11 ) fire to repel assaults, (111 ) anti-tank defence, (iv.) 
counter battery work, (v ) harassing fire 

Dispositions. — In defence the artillery has to be sited in such a 
way that it will be able to bring the full weight of its fire to bear 
in front of the line of infantry delences on which the commander 
intends to stop the enemy In mobile war the infantry defensive 
position will generally consist of a chain of defended localities, 
and It will usually be in front of this line that the artillery will be 
required to shoot in order to break up an assault. In more deliber- . 
ate operations, however, time and resources may permit of the 
defensiv'e position being more highly organized. It may then con- 
sist of a lightly held forward zone, intended to absorb the first 
shock of a heavy attack, and a strongly held main zone in which 
the battle is to be fought out. In this type of defence the bulk of 
the artillery has to be sited further back with the object of bring- 
ing the main weight of Us fire to bear in front of the main zone, a 
small proportion only of guns being allotted to support the troops 
in the forward zone This method of defence was exploited by 
Petain in stopping the final German offensive of July 15, 1Q18, and 
it has found much favour in the eyes of soldiers. The bulk of the 
guns are not sited in such adv^anced positions in defence as in 
attack for two reasons, firstly, that they may not be easily neutral- 
ized by the attackers’ artillery, and, secondly, that they may not 
be ov'cr-run in the first rush of an assault A proportion of the 
guns must be in forward positions, however, for the purpose of 
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engaging the enemy’s artillery and rear communications and of 
hindering arrangements for an attack. The fulfilment of these re- 
quirements results in the defender’s artillery being distributed in 
depth An important factor which must also be considered in dis- 
posing the artillery is the problem of anti-tank defence This is 
discussed below An essential requirement of defensive positions 
to be occupied by infantry, besides facilities for siting the guns, is 
suitability for artillery observation It is always desirable that 
there should be some rising ground from which observation can be 
carried out, and such localities should be so far behind the fore- 
most defences that they will not be captured, and the eyes of the 
defence blinded, by a minor penetration by the enemy. 

Plan. — The artillery plan of defence comprises, besides the 
arrangements for dispositions, which are discussed above, the 
.scheme of defensiv'e fire and the policy which is to govern counter- 
battery action Surprise is as important in defence as in attack 
and It IS therefore important that the fire plan should not be dis- 
closed prematurely. A favourite device is to keep as many as 
possible of the defending guns silent until an attack develops and 
then to engage the enemy with an unexpectedly heavy fire In 
order to conceal the battle positions of the defending artillery, 
guns which are refjuircd to be active often shoot from temporary 
positions which they vacate before the enemy’s attack is launched 
It is important to make arrangements to concentrate as much as 
pos.sible of the available artillery fire on any particular portion of 
the front which may be attacked by the enemy and to m.ike all 
possible preparations to support counter-attacks Smoke has to be 
used with caution in defence as it is liable to obscure the view of 
the defenders and so to hamper their fire. 

Counter-preparation is the term applied to fire which is deliv- 
ered with the object of breaking uj> an attack before it can be 
launched It is directed agiunst probable forming-up places and 
forward communications in order to disorganize the enemy’s troops 
when they are suspected of being about to assault A plan of 
predicted fire is usually arranged as soon as a defensive position 
is occupied but, if the enemy’s troops can be seen and signal com- 
munic.it ions can be maintained, it is more effective to shoot with 
direct observation. 

Repulse of Assaults. — Once an attack is launched it becomes 
the aim of the artillciy to direit tire on the assaulting t’oops and 
rescrve.s. It is desirable that, as m the case of countcr-pieixiration, 
such fire should be controlled by observation, but this is not often 
pr.icticable Att.uks may be launched under cover of smoke or in 
the half light of d.iwn, and signal communications may be cut by 
hostile fire; even when other conditions arc favourable, observa- 
tion will be lendered impossible when there is such a force of artil- 
lery that obseivers arc unable to distinguish the shells of their own 
batteries It is therefore a lulc to detail targets to be eng.iged by 
all batt»-ries with piedicted fire Such targets will generally be the 
most probable lines of approach for the enemy and other vulner- 
able portions of the front, and the fire of the guns must be care- 
fully co-ordinated with that of the infantry weapons, especially 
with that of m.ichine guns The artillery resources of present 
armies will not permit of continuous belts of artillery fire being 
placed in front of the infantry positions as was done in the World 
War, and it is not to be expected that sufficient resources will be 
forthcoming in the future for the resuscitation of the “standing 
barrage” unless periods of static warfare recur. 

Anti-tank Defence. — A considerable share of the responsibil- 
ity for anti-tank defence l.ills upon the artillery. The anti-tank 
weapons of the infantry are generally reinforced in the forward 
defences by some light or field pieces which arc .sited in concealed 
positions from which they can deliver a sudden fire at short range 
A serious objection, however, to the employment of artillery in 
this task is that guns .sited in forward and exposed positions are 
of little use for general purposes of defence A second line of 
defence is formed by the mam force of the artillery, all battery 
positions being chosen as far as possible so as to provide a field of 
fire against tanks. In addition, some guns have to be disposed for 
the jirotection of headquarters and other important points in rear 

Counter-battery work is generally carried out by the defenders 
with the object of weakening the hostile artillery before an assault 


can be launched Once the attack develops, however, it may be 
preferable to direct the full powi*r of the defending artillery for a 
time upon the assaulting troops 

Harassing Fire. — In a defensive action of a temporal y nature 
this form of fire will not generally be developed owing to the 
neces.sity for economizing ammunition When resources jx*rmit, 
however, an enemy’s offensive preparations may be considerably 
hampered by a well devised scheme ot harassing tire 

Withdrawal. — When a force is retiring m face of an enemy, 
mobile artillery is of p.irticular value for covering the withdraw.al 
of the other troop.s Thus rear guards usually contain a large pro- 
portion of guns. Enemy columns should be engaged at long r.inges 
with the object of forcing them to halt and deploy as frequently 
as possible Command of the artillery will generally have to be 
decentralized to infantry brigades or corresponding units in this 
form of operation, and batteries should retire alternately in order 
that continuous support may be provided 

ANTI-AIRCRAFT DEFENCE 

The problem of anti-aircraft defence enters into all forms of 
action against a well-equipped enemy, and anti-aircraft artillery is 
now provuled in most armies Anti-aircraft artillery may act m 
co-operation with fighting aircraft, when its main task will be to 
assist them by breaking up formations of hostile aircraft and by 
indicating their whereabouts by shooting at them It may also 
act independently; its role is then to destroy hostile aeroplanes 
ami to deny them opjiort unities of bombing and detailed observa- 
tion Anti-aircraft artillery will u.sually be employed for the pro- 
tection of columns on the march and of forward areas when an 
aimy has deployed Owing to the great ladius of action of modern 
aircraft, anti-aircraft artillery has also to be provided for the air 
defence of bases, headquaiters and other important points on the 
lines of communication of an army Searchlights arc required in 
rear areas to enable the guns to engage hostile aircraft at night. 

POSITION WARFARE 

Military oimsion is divided as to the likelihood of a recurrence in 
the future of periods of position warfare suih as were experienced 
in the World War. Modern armies are being trained for mobile 
operations, but in most countries the lessons of siege warfare 
which were learnt between 1914 and iqi8 are recorded m military 
text-books A modern entrenched position consists of an elabo- 
rate system of treiuhes, strong field works and barbed wire en- 
tanglements and it IS arranged in successive zones in great depth 
so that It cannot be ixmelrated by a single attack The work of 
the artillery in routine trench warfare is to exh.iust the enemv’s 
strength by harassing and counter-battery fire The tactics of the 
attack on a fortified position are much the same as those of the 
attack on a position in mobile warfare The mam iioints ot differ- 
ence are; (u) the details of the defences are definitely known 
from aerial photographs: (h) the obstacles, such as barbed wiie, 
are more formidable; (r) the defenders will have better cover 
from fire in their trenches and in deep dug-outs so that the barrage 
and bombardment will be less effective The first point implies 
that the bombardment can be concentrated on definite points, 
instead of being more or less spread over the country ; the second 
requires that field guns and, if possible, tanks, must be pushed 
forward to cut the wire; the third entails the employment of a 
strong force of field and heavy artillery. 

Generally speaking, the result of an attack on the grand scale 
depends largely on the relative strength of the forces (especially in 
artillery and tanks) which the combatants are able to assemble on 
the front attacked. If the defending commander is able to 
replv to the bombardment with an equally effective bombardment, 
and to the birrage with a counter-barrage, the enemy can gain no 
decisive result — by his infantry at least. Failing these assets, the 
defender must give ground without allowing his line to be broken, 
remembering that every mile of advance increases the difficulties 
of the attacker, till the impetus of the attack is exhausted 

French and German Tactical Doctrines. — The French doc- 
trine is based to a great extent upon practical experience gained 
in the Western theatre during the World War Special stress is 
laid in French military publications upon the great fire power of 
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modern armament. Two statements in the “Instruction sur 
J'emploi tactique des grandcs unites'’ will illustrate this important 
point “La puissance du feu s’est affirmec ecrasante . . Lat- 
taque est le feu qui avance, la defense est le feu qui arrete ’’ In 
practice this teaching results in a belief that attacks will generally 
be very co.stly, if not abortive, unless they arc assisted by very 
heavy artillery support. It is considered that infantry assaults on 
defensive positions which are at ail strong should be ni.ulc only 
under barrages on a scale approximating to that adopted in the 
World War 

The German doctrine is based on the dominance of mobility, 
manoeuvre and surprise, and does not attach such importance to 
the power of fire as does the French It is to be borne in mind, 
however, that the tactics ot the German army must ot necessity be 
influenced in this direction by the poverty in artillery and other 
mechanical arms which is at present imposed upon it by the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

Savage Warfare. — While the general principles outlined in the 
foregoing sections also govern operations m undeveloped and un- 
civilized countries, considerable modifn ations have to be made 
in the methods of their application The dilficult nature of the 
country and the absence of roads oiten make it impossible to use 
wheeled transport. In mountainous or bush country it is therefore 
usual for the bulk of the artillery to consist of light guns and 
howitzers which can be carru'd in pack When field and medium 
guns can be employeil, however, they .ire often of special value for 
the distant bombardment of villages and towers The dilficult ies 
of ammunition supply are generally great .and the artillery has 
therefore 'to be used eionoiniially In savage warfare accurate 
large scale maps are seldom available and reliance has to be pKiced 
chiefly upon fire observed either from the ground or the air. In 
bush country it is usually necessary to provide escorts lor all 
artillery both on the line of maich and in action 

Gas Warfare. — Though all civilized nations h.ave condemned 
the employment of poison gas in vvarlare it is considered neccss.iry 
to take measures for defence against it and to reserve the right to 
freedom of action in rase an enemy refuses to give an undertaking 
not to use it The chemical composition and effect of .such gases 
is described under Chlmkai. W'arfars , wc are here concerned 
with their tactical einplojment by artillery 

Gas shell bombardment has, up to the present, been the most 
usual ot the many forms of gas attack Bombardments in the 
W'orld W\ir were of various natures according to the object in 
view Jshort loncentratecl bombardments with non-jiersistent gas 
were employed with (he object of inflicting casualties by surprise 
In such bombardments it w.is necessary to fire at a r.apid rate 
troin a number of batteries simultaneously, in order to produce a 
strong concentration of gas so cjuickly that casualties would be 
caused before respirators could be pul on. Bombardments with 
ix*rsistent gas, such as mustard gas, were generally used if it was 
desired to render certain areas of ground dangerous to occupy for 
consider.iblc iioriods of time. A third type of bombardment took 
the form ot har.issing fire in short bursts at irregular intervals 
This type of fire was cmiiloyed to interfere with the hostile artil- 
lery or to interrupt traffic and generally to reduce the efficiency 
of troops by comixdling them to wear their ma.sks for long inter- 
vals. In all types of bombardment high explosive shells were fre- 
quently used in combination with gas shells to increase disorgan- 
ization as well as to conceal the presence of the gas as long as 
posisible 

Gas .shells require a special range table, as they are lighter tkan 
ordinary shell. They may be employed with any calibre of gun or 
howitzer and usually contain gas in liquid form. They are fired 
lither entirely by map or after preliminary ranging with ordinary 
shell, as their impact cannot be observecl Hot sunshine causes 
volatile gas to disiicrse quickly, and a strong wind blows it away ; 
;as is therefore most effective on a cloudy, still day The shells are 
pitched to windward of the target so that the breeze will carry the 
gas in the required direction. In this respect guns are more effi- 
cient than gas cylinders, as they are not obliged to .iwait the com- 
ing of a favourable wind The number of gas shelLs required for 
an effective bombardment vanes according to the weather, the 


calibre of the piece, and the nature of the gas used, but it is al- 
ways large, as the gas content of shells is small for their weight. 
The difficulty of supplying the ammunition in adequate cjuantities, 
therefore, considerably restricts the use of gas shells in mobile 
warfare. {See Ammunition, Ballistics; Explosives; Ord- 
nance, for naval guns see Gunnery, Naval.) (J. N. K ) 
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ART INSTITUTE OP CHICAGO was incorporated on 
May 14, 1879, foi the “founding and maintenance of a school of 
art and design, the formation and exhibition of objects of art, and 
the cultivation and extension of the arts of design by any appro- 
priate means.” The building, of Italian Renaissance design, faces 
Adams street on the lake front, and houses more than 150 galleries, 
schoolrooms, studios and ofiiccs, the Ryerson art library, the Burn- 
ham architectural library, Fullerton Memorial hall and the Ken- 
neth Sawyer Goodman Memorial theatre. The paintings include 
ex.'implcs from the Italian, Dutch, F'rench, British and America^ 
schools, with nol.able single collections, as the Ryerson loan col- 
lection of primitive and modern paintings, the anonymous collec- 
tion of Spanish masters, the Birch-Bartlelt collection of paintings 
by post-impressionists .and the Butler gift of paintings by George 
Inness The print department contained in 1928 15,000 drawings, 
lithographs and rare etchings by old and modern masters and a 
library of graphic arts. The Japanese print collection is the second 
largest in the country, numbering 3,000 Other rooms are given 
over to sculpture, both originals and casts, collections of oriental 
and classical objects, historic furniture, ceramics, textiles, a chil- 
dren’s museum and a restaurant. The school of the Art Institute is 
the largest in the country, having an annual registration of 4,000, 
and giving instruction in all phases of art, including the theatre. 

The institute has over 17.500 members, and holds 60 or 70 » ur- 
rent exhibitions a year. Educational work is carried on through a 
scries of lectures, which include co-operation with the city schools 
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and special courses given by the department of museum instruc- 
tion, extension lectures and the Scammon Lecture Foundation. 
The yearly attendance averages 1,000,000. The museum is open 
every day in the year on payment of a small fee, except on 
Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, when admission is 
free 

An amended charter (1925) covers exhibitions, libraries, thea- 
tres, lectures and lecture halls, workshops, lunchrooms, entertain- 
ments, the granting of diplomas, the receiving and administration 
of trust property. 

ARTIODACTYLA. To some of our domestic animals the 
term “cloven-hoofed” is commonly applied These are the cow, 
the sheep, the goat and the pig Deer are also “cloven-hoofed” 
animals, as are girattes, camels, antelopes and certain other ani- 
mals less well-known to us. Scientitically siieakmg, howev’er, 
“cloven-hoot ed” is not a good term, it suggests that these animals 
have, like a horse, a single hoof, and that this hoof is cleft dowm 
the middle If the foot and its skeleton are examined more care- 
fully it will be seen that each half of the so-called “cloven hoof” 
is really a little hoof in itself, flattened on the side which faces its 
fellow and belonging to a different toe. These two toes are equal 
in size and carry the weight of the animal, which always stands, 
as it were, on tip-toe, with ankle and wrist raised high oft the 
ground, the terminal hoof-clad joint of the toe alone resting on the 
latter. Some “cloven-hoofed” .inimals have only these two toes, 
but some, such as the pig, have another pair of similar toes out- 
side the central pair, while the hippopotamus has lour toes of al- 
most equal breadth, all but one of the ancestral live In the pig 
each of the small lateral toes has its full complement of toe bones 
and a perfect little hoof at the end, but they are much shorter than 
the central toes and so only come 
into use when the animal is walk- 
ing on soft swampy ground — then 
they help to prevent it from 
sinking in too far In the cow and 
.sheep vestiges only of these lat- 
eral toes are left, the so-called 
“dew claws”, in a giratte they 
have quite disappeared Inter- 
mediate conditions are found in 
a peccary, in a chevrotam, and 
in deer (icv fig i) All these 
forms agree, however, in having 
the axis of symmetry of the f*)Ot 
passing between the third and 
fourth toes of the ancestral five, 
these two forming an equal and 
symmetrical pair on either side 
of it. The hind foot fundamen- 
tally resembles the forefoot in 
construction, but the reduction 
of the lateral toes in the former 
has generally gone further, since 
the hind foot is of greater im- 
portance in propelling a running 
animal, while the forefoot is 
mainly concerned with supporting 
its weight. Fig 2 .shows the ar- 
rangement of the bones in a pig’s Injtead of four toes like the piq. 
hind foot Of .seven small ankle Artlodactyla accustomed to running 
or tarsal bones Ihe two «p,*r IZ.?™ 
ones form a joint, the “hock vestiges 

joint,” with the long bones of the shin, while the lower ones sup- 
port a row of four metatarsals, one to each toe The metatarsals 
in their turn each support three phalanges, the lowest of which are 
flattened and pointed and covered by the horny hoofs The inner 
of the two bones at the ankle joint, the astragalus, is of a very 
characteristic shape, since it not only has a pulley-sh-iped surface 
for articulation with the shin bone or tibia, as in all mammals, 
but also a similarly shaped surface at the lower end, almost equally 
divided between the two small tarsal bones beyond it, the mvicfilar 
and cuboid. An astragalus of this peculiar shape is found in nearly 
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all cloven-hoofed {artiodactyl) mammals, and appears to be a 
consequence of the tendency to make the two enlarged central 
toes do all the work of the toot The outer bone of the shin 
(fibula) is very reduced, so that nearly all the animal’s weight 
is transmitted through the tibia to the astragalus; halt the weight 
then passes through the cuboid to the outer of the central toes, 
half through the navicular to the inner toe by way of the ectocune- 
ijonn .Stresses are transmitted 
fiom the ground upwards by the 
same iiat h In the more advanced 
cloven-hoot ed mammals, such as 
the deer and sheep, the under- 
lying plan ot the hind foot re- 
mains the same, but the ankle is 
strengthened by tu.sion of navic- 
ular and cuboid, and the central 
metatarsals are joined to form a 
“cannon-bone” whose upper end 
IS broadened out to support the 
whole tarsus. Fossilized astragali 
of the double-pulley shape have 
been found in strata of Lower 
Kocene age associated with teeth 
of the “tritubercular” pattern 
common to the primitive mem- 
bers of nearly all mammalian 
orders. The artiodactyl type of 
foot .symmetry is therefore 
fig 2 -hind foot of a pig clearly of very ancient origin It 
SHOWING THE TWO CENTRAL TOES wcll havc been evolved in- 
WHicH MAKE IT A MEMBER OF THE dcpentlcntly in more than one 
ARTIODACTYLA CROUP group of primitive mammals, 

but so far no astragalus has been found intermediate in shape be- 
tween the double pulley and the type with a rounded lower end 
which appears to have been that of the original mammalian stock. 

Classifiiation — ^The “cloven-hoofed” mammals were first 
grouped together as an independent order by Richard Owen in 
1847, mainly on account of the structure of their feet. He termed 
them Artlodactyla (Or aprios, even, and SdKruXos, a finger or 
tiw) to distinguish them from those other hoofed mammals, the 
hor.ses, tapirs and rhinoceroses (Perissodactyla, y ti ) in which 
a single central toe does the mam work of each foot, the other 
toes being smaller and grouped symmetrically on either side of this 
central one, or reduced to mere vestiges. A conservative classifica- 
tion of the living Artlodactyla is as follows. 



I, SuiNA (pig-like animals). 

1 Smdae — pigs and peccaries. 

2 Ilippopotamidae — ^hippopotami 

II RuMiNANriA (ruminant-like animals). 

1 Tylopoda — camels. 

2 Tragidma — chevrotains 

3. Pecora (or true ruminants) — deer, giraffes, antelopes, 
goats, sheep, oxen, etc 

The Ruminantia are a well defined group united by characters 
of the skull, dentition and stomach, as well as by the structure of 
their Icet The Siitna, on the other hand, except for their foot 
stiucture, have almost no important characters in common with 
the Ruminantia, nor are the Smdae very closely related to the 
Hippopotamidae Indeed, before Owen established the order Artio- 
dactyla the Suina were kept apart from the Ruminantia, which 
constituted an order in themselves The Suina shared Cuvier’s old 
order Pachydermnta (“thick-skinned” animals) with the rhinoc- 
eroses, tapirs and elephants, on no better grounds than that all 
were thick-skinned, massively built, hoofed mammals, with a 
number of toes to each foot and of an omnivorous diet. Owen was 
not a believer in evolution, at any rate in the Darwinian sense, but 
his rearrangement of the Pachydermata fitted in well with the new 
way in which people began to look at the problems of classifica- 
tion when once the idea of evolution had taken root in their minds. 

That one animal had four toes and another only two now seemed 
no longer a sound reason for putting them in different orders, for 
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it was realised that every two-toed animal must once have passed 
through a four-toed stage and it appeared of much greater impor- 
tance that in one group of animals there was a tendency to make 
one central toe do all the work of the foot, while in another group 
the tendency was to utilize two equally developed central toes 
From 1850 onwards discoveries of fossil mammals became more 
and more numerous Among these were many new types of Artio- 
dactyla which would not fit into the old subdivisions of that order, 


some being intermediate while 
others were entirely novel The 
parts of tossil animals most com- 
monly preserved in good condi- 
tion are the teeth, owing to their 
hard protective coat of enamel, 
and so it came about that the 
many new attempts to subdivide 
the order were largely based on 
characters of the teeth alone, 
especially of the molar teeth 
One such classification (see 
Schlosser in Zittel’s “Cnind- 
IS based on the shape ot 
the cusps of the molar teeth, 
whether they be all crescc-ntic 
(selenodont) as in the ruminants, 
all conical (bwwdont) as in the 
pigs, or a mivlure of the two 
types (hiinoselenodont) as in 
some extinct animals {see fig 3) 
Another classification, that of 
Dr H G Slehlin, is bast'd on the 
number and position of the molar 
cusps (see Abel’s Die vorzeit- 
hchen Saiii'etinere ) 

Each of these classifications 
produces an entiiely diflcrent 
grouping ot the Artiodartyla, 
indicating that the use of molar 
characteis alone is not sufficient 



Fig 3 —grinding teeth of arti- 

ODACTYL ANIMALS 


The shape and pattern of the grinding 
teeth vary according to the animal's 
diet Some extinct Artiodaotyla had 
teeth of Intermediate pattern between 
thoce of the pigs and ruminants 


to express the inter-relationships of living and extinct animals. 
The grouping into Snhia and Riimmantui given in the present 
article follows the old division of the living families In allotting 
the extinct lamilies to one or the other group attention has been 
paid to the structure of the skull as well as to the characters of 
the dentition The name Riimmantia, suggesting a capacity to 
ruminate (“chew the cud”), sutlers fiom the defect that we know 
nothing about the digestive processes of the extinct forms 
Si IN A — The relationship of the pigs and peccaries to the 
hippopotamus is very remote and no known fossil forms bridge 
the gulf. The two families appear to be all that has survived of a 
once much larger assi*mblagc We know practically nothing of the 
origin of the group, but find it richly repre.sented in beds ot Upper 
Eocene and Oligocene age by several not very closely related fam- 
ilies, each of which had evidently already pas.sed through a long 
period of evolution along its own particular lines Most Siuna 
have well developed incisor teeth, powerful canine tusks, a strong 
inaudible articulating far b.ick on the .skull, and no mastoid expo- 
sure of the ear bone 


I. Siitdae — The pigs of the Old World (Suinae) and the pec- 
caries of the New World ( Tayasstiinae , or an older name, Dicotyl- 
inae) resemble one another in general appearance. Both have 
fleshy discs on the end of their snouts which they use for rooting 
in the ground Peccaries are smaller than most .species of pig, 
have shorter snouts and short downwardly directecl tusks in the 
upper jaw, forming efficient biting organs; the tips of their lower 
tusks project outwards from the mouth and can be used for rip- 
ping an enemy with a quick, upward jerk of the snout. In a pig 
the upper tusks as well as the lower curl outwards from the mouth; 
both are much longer than in a peccary and very effective ripping 
organs. Associated with this difference in the upper tusks are a 
whole series of small differences in the superficially very similar 
skulls. Further, the grinding teeth of peccaries are smaller, 


.squarer and simpler in pattern than those of pigs, while in the feet 
the lateral toes are much reduced and the metatarsals partially 
fused into a “cannon-bone.” The stomach of a peccary is incom- 
pletely divided into three compartments by folds of which there 
are only vestiges in a pig Peccaries usually associate in very large 
herds, pigs in smaller groups termed “sounders ” 

The first true pigs are known as fossils in the Oligocene of 
Europe, the first true peccaries contemporaneous with them in 
both Europe and North America At that period they were so alike 
that it is only just possible to recognize in eai h the characters that 
so clearly separate their desceiulants to-day In the later Tertiaries 
of Europe we find only one torm that possibly is allied to the pec- 
caries, whereas there is a rich variety of pigs, of all sizes up to 
veritable giants, whose true relationships are very diflkult to trace. 
Of living Suinae there are only five genera. Sus, represented by a 
number of ill-defined .species widely .spread over Europe, northern 
Africa, Asia and the East Indies; Porcula, a pigmy form in the 
forests at the foot of the Eastern Himalayas; Potamochoeriis, the 
African river hog, hardly more than another species of Sus; Phac- 
ochoerus, Africa wart-hog, Ilyloclioerus, in the forests of Equa- 
torial Africa; and Babirnsm of the Celebes Jsl.iiuls (vee Swi.nk, 
Rivfr-Hog, Wart-Hog, Bahiritssa) From the later Tertiaries of 
North America there are so far known only one or two rather cu- 
rious genera of peccaries which do not form good intermediate 
links between the modern genera and the ancestral peccaries of the 
Oligocene. To-day there are no peccaru's in North Arneriia, but 
two genera, each represented by a number of ill-detined species 
roam in the forests of ('entral and South America (see, Pecvary) 

II. Hippopotamidae — Now found only in Africa, this family 
during the later Tertiary had a far wider range to the north Of 
its early evolution we know nothing , the hippoiiotami of the Indian 
and European Pliocene were not very ditferent from the modern 
species In marked contrast to the pigs, the hippopotamus has a 
very broad muzzle in which the enlarged, rootless incisor teeth and 
canines form deadly lacerating weapons The crowns of its cheek 
teeth have a distinctive trefoil pattern when partially worn To 
help it in swfmming, and to support its clumsy form on the soft 
ground along the borders of the rivers in which it spends much of 
its time, four broad toes are retained in each foot C/iocropsis, 
the pigmy hippopotamus of Liberia, lacks the trefoil pattern on 
the molar teeth and is allied to a small fossil hippopotamus from 
the pleistocene of ('yprus 

III CcIhh hoeridae — ^These small animals from the Middle 
and Upper Eocene of Europe have been regarded as primitive 
Siiidae because their hnnodont molar teeth would make so good 



Fig 4— the extinct artiodactyl anoplothlrium as recon- 
STRUCTED BY CUVIER WHO BELIEVED THAT IT RESEMBLED AN OTTER 


an ancestral stage in the evolution of those of a pig The struc- 
ture of their skull, however, suggests a nearer relationship to the 
hippopotamus or anthracotheres. 

IV Antliracotlieriidae — A very widespread and important 
family m the early Tertiary, branching out into a number of differ- 
ent lines of evolution adapted (if one can judge by their dentition) 
to very different kinds of diet. Some became gigantic and retained 
heavy, crushing, bunodont cheek teeth; others remained of a 
lighter build but developed a long slender snout and selenodont 
check teeth; apparently chewing their food with a sideways move- 
ment like a ruminant. Some retained five toes in the fore foot, 
four in the hind foot; in others the number was reduced. 




Fig 5 — RESTORATIONS BASED ON THE I 

A. "Leptauchenla,” a short-faced Oreodont, the position of whose 

eyes and oars suggests amphibious habits like those of the 
hippopotamus 

B. “Entclodon," appears to have resembled a pig In Its feeding 

habits 


;IL REMAINS OF FIVE EXTINCT ARTIODACTYLA 

C "Protoceras,” a primitive ruminant, had horn-like projections 
on the nose as well as above the eyes 
D “Ancodon,” an Anthracothero, had five toes In its forefeet — 
the primitive number 

E. ‘•Pronomotherlum,” another Oreodont, may perhaps have had a 
proboscis 


V. Entelodujihdae (or Elotlicrudae) — These giant, pig-like 
animals from the Oligoccnc of Lurope and America were not really 
at all closely related to the true pigs Their heavy molar teeth with 
rounded cusps must have been very etficient grinding organs, while 
the grooves which are sometimes worn at the base of their power- 
ful inctsofs and canines suggest a habit of digging up gritiy roois. 
A large llange projecting downwards and outwards from the 
cheek bone gives a very curious look to the skull Owing to the 
very long limbs the animal had a stilted appearance, enhanced by 
the feet having only two toes apiece 

VI. Distinct from any of these families, but perhaps most 
nearly related to the anthracothercs, is the Upper Eocene genus 
Choeropotamus, famous from Cuvier’s first descriptions in the 
Ossements jossiles Like the Cehochocridac, it has often wrongly 
been regarded as a primitive pig because of the pattern of its 
molar teeth 

RUMINANTIA. — Most living Ruminant ia Sixe members of one 
of the numerous families of the sub-order Pecora These are the 
dominant hooved mammals of the day {see Pecora). The suborder 
Tylopoda is nowadays reiiresentcd solely by the camels of the Old 
World, mostly domesticated, and by the llamas, alpacas, etc , of 
South America {see Tylopoda, Camel, Llama). In the third sub- 
order, Tragulina, arc placed the two genera of Chevrotains, Tra- 
gulus of South-east Asia and Hyomosnehus of equatorial Africa 
{see Chevkotain ) ; although these have usually been regarded as 
belonging to a single family {Tragulidae) it is nevertheless very 
doubtful whether there is really so clo.se a relationship between 
them. From the beginning of the Miocene onwards both Pecora 
and Tylopoda are represented by numerous fossil forms easily 
recognisable as belonging to one or the other sub-order. Previous 
to this, during Oligocene times, lived a number of small artiodactyl 
animals which were clearly primitive Rnminantia but cannot usu- 
ally be hailed with certainty as the ancestors of this or that par- 
ticular family. It is therefore convenient to unite them into a 
family of their own, the Hyper tragulidae, which can then' be 


regarded as the primitive group from which all modern Ruminatitia 
are derived. They were small animals of delicate build, with 
slender muzzles, four crescents on the crowns of their molar teeth, 
and usually four toes m the fore foot and two in the hind. Still 
more primitive Ruminantia have been found in strata of Eocene 
age, and together with them a rich variety of small Artiodactyla 
with a very similar type of skull but without the four crescents on 
the molar teeth Besicies the similarity in their skulls — which were 
of delicate build with slender cheek bone and mandible — these 
small artiodactyls agreed with the contemporary Ruminantia in 
possessing the primitive number of forty-four teeth, no gaps be- 
tween these teeth, short cemmes looking rather like the incisors, 
compressed elongated premolars, and central metapodials not fused 
to form “cannon-bones,” although in some cases the toes were 
reduced to two in each foot as in modern ruminants 

The camels' on the one hand and the ruminants on the other had 
each an independent origin from small artiodactyla of this primi- 
tive type. Each then developed quite independently a number of 
strikingly similar characters, including high-crowned molar teeth 
a tendency for the upper incisors to disappear, only two functional 
toes in each foot, cannon-bones formed by the fusion of the third 
and fourth metapodials, a reduction of the outer bone in both fore- 
arm and lower leg, and a comple.x, many-chambered stomach con- 
nected with the habit of rumination They thus afford an excellent 
example of “parallel evolution” in response to similar environ- 
mental conditions The Tragulina show many of the same ten- 
dencies but usually not so fully developed; they too may have 
evolved them independently or they may be a primitive off shoot 
of the pccoran stock 

Two rather isolated families of Ruminantia have still to be men- 
tioned: the Oreodontidae and the Anoplotheriidae {a) The Oreo- 
donts {q v ) were a very characteristic North American family, 
branching out during the Oligocene and Miocene into several phyla, 
some of which lasted on until the Lower Pliocene. They were 
animals with short necks, long bodies and tails, .short limbs and 
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feet. They retained at least four toes in each foot and many other 
primitive characters, l)ut their .skulls, which to start with were very 
like those of contemporary Ruminantia, underwent some curious 
changes In one phylum the animals seem to have develoi>ed a 
short proboscis like a tapir, and to have lived in the water like a 
hippopotamus. One form, Agriochoertis (sometimes placed in a 
distinct family) differed from the typical orcodonh in having limbs 



FlO. 6. — GENEALOGY OF THE DIFFERENT GROUPS OF ARTIOOACTYLA 
To the left are the names of the several aeologioal periods of the Age of 
Mammals. Those groups marked with orosiet beoame axtlnot during the 
period Indicated. Arrows Indicate that a group has continued its evolution 
up to the present day 

and v'crlebrae proportioned like those of cats, as if it were an agile 
leaper, the feet, otherwise like those of oreudonts, were armed with 
.sharp claws instead of narrow hoofs. The animal can hardly have 
been a carnivore, since its molar teeth had the four cresccftli char- 
acteristic of he’bivores and the upper incisor teeth were shed in 
the adult The known Anoplotheres were exclusively European. 
They were sjieiially characteristic of the Upper Eocene and were 
the largest Arfiodactyln of that period I'heir broad feet and the 
very long thick tail caused Cuvier to attribute to there animals 
swimming habits like those of an otter 
BiBUof.RAtniy — R. Owen, Qu. 5 own. Geol. Spc. vol. 4, p. 103 
(1847), Order Artiodactyla cst.'iblished , Flower and Lydekker, An 
IntrucluctiPH to the Study oj Mammah (iSq-iL lor structure and 
distiibutiori of living forms, cvtinct forms not up to date; M Weber, 
Die Saugethwre (KJ04), bibl best text-book of comparative anatomy 
(the lir.st volume ot an imptoved edition, Ksuecl 10^7); W. B Scott, 
A Hntory of Land Mammah in the Western Ihmisphere (1913), clear 
account of characteristics of order and evolutionary history of Ameri- 
can families, O. Atiel, Die vorzeitlu hen Saugethiere (1914) ; Lydekker 
and Blame, Cat Ungulate Mammals in the Brit Mus (Nat IJi'it ) 
(rQU-ttif ; Zittel’s Grnndznge der PalnonI ologte, 11 Abt Verlebrala, 
4th ed by Biodi and Schloster (1923), Synopsis of extinct gencm, and 
bibliography. (H S. P.) 

ARTISAN or ARTIZAN, a mechanic, a handicraftsman in 
contradistinction to an artist The English word at one time meant 
“artist,” bill has been restricted (0 signify the operative workman 
only. 

ARTOIS, an ancient province of France, corresponding to 
the present department of I’as de Calais, less the arrondisse- 
ments ot Boulogne and Montreuil, which belonged to Picardy. 
Its capital was Arras, and other important places were Saint- 
Omer, Bethime, Aire, Ilesdin, Bapaume, Lens, Lillers, Saint-Pol 
and Saint-Wnant. The names Artois and Arras are derived from 
the Atrebates, who possessed the district in the time of Caesar. 
From the gth to the 12th century Artois belonged to the counts of 
Flanders It was bestowed in i i8o on Philip Augustus of France 
by Philip of Alsace, as the dowry of his niece Isabella of Hainaut, 
and in 1237 was confened as an appanage by Saint Louis on his 
brother Robert, who died in 1250 His son, Robert II , was killed 
at the battle of Courtrai in 1302. After his death, his son Philip 
having predeceased him (1298), Artois was adjudged to his 
daughter Mahaut as against her nephew Robert, son of Philip, 
who .attempted to support his claim to the countship by forged 
titles. Banished from France (1322), Robert of Artois took ref- 


uge in England, where he became earl of Richmond, and incited 
Edward 111 . to make war upon Philip of Valois. His descend- 
ants, the counts of Eu (qv ), continued to style themselves 
counts of Artois. By the marriage of Mahaut (d.1329) with 
Otto IV, Artois passed to the house of Burgundy, in whose 
possession it remained till the marriage of Mary, the daughter 
of Charles the Bold, to the archduke Maximilian, brought it to 
the house of Austria. Louis XI , however, occupied portions of 
Artois, and the claims of Austria were contested by France until 
the treaty of Senlis (1403). At the end of the Thirty Years’ 
War Artois was again conquered by the French, and the conquest 
was ratified in the treaty of the Pyrenees (1659) by Spain, to 
whom the province had lallen in 1634. The treaties of Nijmwe- 
gen (1678) and Utrecht (1713) confirmed the sovereignty of 
France The title of count of Artois was borne by Charles X. 
of France before his accession to the throne. This new creation 
became extinct on the death of the comte de Chambord in 1883. 

ART SALES. The practice of selling objects of art by auc- 
tion in England dates from the latter part of the 17th century. 
Towards the latter part of the first half of the 19th century 
an entirely new race of collectors gradually came into existence; 
they were for the most part men who had made, or were making, 
large fortunes in the various industries of the midlands and north 
of England, and other centres They were untrammelled by 
“collecting” traditions, and their patronage was almost exclusively 
extended to the artists of the day. The dispersals of these col- 
lections began in 1863 with the Bickncll gallery, and continued at 
irregular intervals for many years, e.g., Gillott (1872), Mendel 
(1875), Wynn Ellis and Albert Levy (1876), Albert Grant (1877) 
and Munro of Novar (1878). These patrons purchased at munif- 
icent prices, either direct from the easel or from the exhibitions, 
not only pictures in oils but also water-colour drawings. As a 
matter of investment their purchases frequently realized far more 
than the original outlay; sometimes, however, the reverse hap- 
pened, as, for instance, in the case of Landseer’s “Otter Hunt,” 
for which Baron Grant is ‘■aid to have paid Xio,ooo and which 
realized shortly aiterwanis only 5,650 guineas One of the features 
of the sales of the ’seventies was the high appreciation of water- 
colour drawings. At the Gillott sale (1873) 160 examples realized 
£27,423, Turner’s “Bamborough Castle” fetching 3,i50gnR. ; at 
the Ouilter sale (1875) Havid Cox’s “Hayficld,” ior which a 
dealer had paid him 5ogns in 1850, brought 2,810 guineas. The 
lollowing are the most remarkable prices of later years. In 1895 
Cox’s “Welsh Funeral” (which cost about £20) sold for 2,400 
gns , and Burne-Jones’s “Hesperides” for 2,46ogns In 1908, 13 
Turner drawings fetched £12,415 (Acland-Hood sale) and seven 
brought £11,077 (Holland sale), the Heidelberg” reaching 4,200 
guineas. For Fred Walker's “Harbour of Refuge” 2,s8ogns. 
were paid (Tatham sale) and 2,7oogns. for hi.s “Marlow Ferry” 
(Holland). The demand for pictures by modern artists, whose 
works sold at almost fabulous prices in the 70’s, has somewhat 
declined; but during all its furore there was still a small band of 
collectors to whom the works of the old masters more especially 
appealed. The dispersal of such collections as the Bredel (1875), 
Watts Russell (1875), Foster of Clewer manor (1876), the Hamil- 
ton Palace (17 days, £397,562), Bale (1882), Leigh court (1884), 
and Dudley (1892) resulted, as did the sale of many minor col- 
lections each season, in many very fine works of the old masters 
finding eager purchasers at high prices. A striking example of the 
high prices given was the £24,250 realized by the pair of Vandyck 
portraits of a Genoese senator and his wife in the Peel sale, 1900. 

Since the last quarter of the 19th century the chi^f feature in 
art sales has been the demand for works, particularly female 
portraits, by Reynolds, his contemporaries and successors. This 
may be traced to the South Kensington exhibitions of 1867 and 
1868 and the annual winter exhibitions at Burlington house, which 
revealed an unsuspected wealth and charm in the works of many 
English artists who had almost fallen into oblivion. A few of the 
most remarkable prices for such pictures may be quoted: Rey- 
nolds’s “Lady Betty Delme” (1894), ii,ooogns.; Romney’s 
“The Ladies Spencer” (1896), io,5oogns.; Gainsborough’s 
“Duchess of Devonshire” (1876), io,ioogns. (For the history of 
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its disappearance see Gainsborough, Thomas); “Maria Wal- 
pole,” i2,ioogns. (Duke of Cambridge’s sale, 1904), Constable’s 
“Stratford Mill’’ (1895), 8,500 gns.; Hoppner’s “Lady Walde- 
grave” (1906), 6,ooogns ; Lawrence’s “Childhood’s Innocence” 
(1907), 8,ooogns ; Raeburn’s “Lady Raeburn” (1905), 8.5oogns. 
Here may also be mentioned the i2,6oogns paid for Tur- 
ner's “Mortlake Terrace’’ in 1908 (Holland sale) But during the 
last few years all these prices, sensational in their day, have been 
entirely eclipsed. 

The “appreciation” of the modern continental schools, particu- 
larly the French, has been marked since 1880, of high prices paid 
may be mentioned Corot’s “Danse dcs Amours” (1898), £7,200, 
Rosa Bonheur’s “Denizens of the Highlands” (1888), 5.55ogns ; 
Jules Breton’s “First Communion,” £g,ioo in New York (1886), 
Meissonier’s “Napoleon 1 in the Campaign of Paris,” 12^10. by 
9{in, (1882) s,8oogns , and “The Sign Painter” (1891), 6,450 
gns. High prices are also fetched for pictures by Daubigny, For- 
tuny, Gallait, Gerdme, Troyon and Israels. The most marked 
feature of late has been the demand for the i8th century painters 
Watteau, Boucher, Fragonard, Pater and Lancret ; thus “La Ronde 
Champetre” of the last named brought £11,200 at the Say .sale 
in 1908, and Fragonard’s “Le Rcveil de Venus” £5,520 at the 
Scdelmeyer sale, 1907. 

“Specialism” is the one important development in art collecting 
which has manifested itself since the middle of the 19th century 
This accounts for and explains the high average quality of the 
Wellesley (1866), the Bucclcuch (1888) and the Holford (1893), 
collections of drawings by the old m.isters; for the Sibson Wedg- 
wood (1877), the Due de Forli Dresden (1877), the Shuldham 
blue and white porcelain (1880), the Benson collection of antique 
coins (1909), and for the objects of art at the Massey-Mamwar- 
ing and Lewis-Hill sales of 1907. Very many other illustrations 
in nearly every department of art collecting might be quoted — 
the .superb series of Marlborough gems (1875 1899) might 

be included in this category but for the fact that it was formed 
chiefly in the i8th century. The appreciation— commercially at 
all events — of mezzotint portraits .ind of portraits printed in col- 
ours, after masters of the early Engli.sh school, was one of the 
most remarkable features in art sales during the last years of the 
19th century. The shillings of 50 years before were then repre- 
sented by pounds. The Fraser collection (December 4 to 6, 
1900) realized about ten times the original outlay, the mezzotint 
of the “Sisters Frankland,” after Hoppner, by W, Ward, selling 
for 290gns as against logns paid for it about 30 years pre- 
viously. The H A Blyth sale (Mar. ii to 13, igor, 346 lots, 
£21,717 los ) of mezzotint portraits was even more remarkable, 
and as a collection it was the choicest sold within recent times, 
the engravings being mostly in the fiist .state The record prices 
were numerous, and, in many cases, far surpassed the prices 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds received for the original pictures; c g , 
the exceptionally fine example of the first state of the “Duchess 
of Rutland,” after Reynolds, by V Green, realized 1,000 gns, 
whereas the artist received only £150 for the painting itself Even 
this unprecedented price for a mezzotint portrait was exceeded on 
April 30, 1901, when an example of the first published state of 
“Mrs Carnac,” after Reynolds, by J R Smith, sold for 1,160 
guineas. At the Louis Huth sale (1905) 83 lots brought nearly 
£10,000, Reynolds’s “Lady Bampfylde” by T Watson, first state 
before letters, unpublished, fetching 1,200 guineas Such prices 
as these and many others which might be quoted arc exceptional, 
but they were paid for objects of exceptional rarity or quality. 

It is not necessary to pursue the chronicle of recent sales 
which have become a feature of every season It is worth men- 
tioning, however, that the Holland sale, in June 1908, realized 
£138,118 (432 lots), a record sum for a collection of pictures 
mainly by modem artists; and that for the Rodolphe Kann col- 
lection (Paris) of pictures and objects of art, including ii mag- 
nificent Rembrandts, Messrs. Duveen paid "£1,000,000 in 1907. 
In every direction there has been a tendency to increase prices 
for really great artistic pieces, even to a sensational extent The 
competition has become acute, chiefly owing to the unprecedented 
growth of private and public collections in the United States. The 


! demand for the finest works of art of all descriptions is much 
greater than the supply As an illustration of the magnitude of the 
art sale business it may be mentioned that the “turnover” of one 
firm in London alone has frequently e.xceeded £1,000 000 annually. 

The public and private art sales in Great Britain from 1911 
show an extraordinary re\isinn in \alues Many of the finest 
works of art formerly in Britain ha\e gone to America, and the 
exodus is bound to continue. There an* still collectors of taste 
and judgment in the country, but transatlantic competition makes 
it impossible for most of them to pui chase early works of the 
highest importance. 

The Sargent .sale in 1925 may be mentioned, although the prices 
paid were the result of sentiment rather than aiiistu appreciation. 
Works which he himself may have regarded merely as studio 
“profK'rty” fetched extravagant sums for example, a copy by 
him of “Prince Bata.sar Carlos” by Velasquez, measuring 2iiin 
by 17^111 realized £6,300, a small water-colour made £4,830, an 
oil painting of “San Vigilio” £7,350, and the total for 163 lots 
on the first day reached £145,984 Rembrandt etchings also 
grow in favour. In 1924 the Rudge collection, which was unknown 
to the exjvrts, established a new maximum in realizing £44,000, 
and the £3,780 given for a first state of “Dr Ainoldus Tholinx” 
broke all records for any etching or engraving, the nearest to 
that figure being the £3,045 paid two years earlier for Valentine 
Green’s mezzotint translation of “The Ladies Waldegrave” by 
Reynolds. 

As already said, many famous pictures have passed from 
Britain to America in the period under review, but the greatest 
excitement was caused by the private sale of the duke of West- 
minster’s pictures, “The Blue Boy,” by Gainsborough, and “Mrs. 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse,” by Reynolds, for £200 000 in 1921. 
Previously, it will be recalled, the Reynolds was withdrawn at 
Christie’s at £52.500 and it was said that £150,000 had been re- 
fused for “The Blue Boy” which, as Farington records, was jiur- 
chased by John Hoppner for 65gns in 1803, after having been 
sold for 35gns in 1796 I'p to 1919 the highest auction price for 
a Gainsborough was (he £20,160 realized for “The Market Cart”; 
but this was eclipsed at the Michelham sale in Nov 1926, when 
this artist’s portraits of Miss Tatton and Master Heathcotc each 
brought £46.200; while the Reynolds maximum stood at £15,520 
in 1919 for the portrait of “Mrs Freeman,” it was e.xceeded in July 
1927 by his portrait of Lady Ann Fitzpatrick as “Sylvia” which 
brought £19,425 at the James Ross sale The year 1919 was 
memorable in the annals of art sales For the first time in history 
each of 100 pictures realized not less than i,400gns in British 
auction rooms, but during the sea‘-on 1926-27, 173 pictures sold 
for £1,000 and upwards, their total amounting to £1,016,441 The 
Hamilton palace sale on Nov 6, 1919, fetched £168,957, the 
highest sum ever obtained in one day at Christie’s, beating the 
£150,000 record for a two days’ dis|x*rs.il, amassed earlier in the 
year by the Drummond collection Three other records were 
matle in that sale the £6,500 for Turner’s drawing of “Zurich,” a 
similar sum for Guardi’s “Fete on the Grand Canal,” w'hich cost 
Sir George Drummond £800, and £26,775 for a portrait of “Joseph 
Coymans” by Franz Hals which, however, was exceeded by the 
£27,400 paid in Amerua for the same artist's “Old Lady” that 
figured in the Yerkes collection. 

Nor were these the only records for 1919. In the Hamilton 
palace sale the £54,600 paid for Romney’s group of “The Beck- 
ford Children” was the highest price given in the public market 
for any picture The artist received £105 for the painting of the 
two girls A picture of “St Eustace” ascribed to Carpaccio 
brought £33,600 in the Vernon-Wenlworth sale, “The Sjiend- 
thrift” by Jan Steen, £17,010: while the former record was the 
£3,412 10s. for “The Sick Lady” in 1910, and Ruysdael’s “Land- 
scape,” £12,600. James Ward’s portrait of “Miss Georgiana Mus- 
grave” made £7,140 against £1,680 in 1905, which was then the 
maximum for this artist’s works. The remarkable events of 1919 
may be compared with the auction doings in 1913, when, by middle 
of June, the turnover at Christie’s alone reached more than 
£1,000,000 Romney’s “Anne, Lady de la Pole” fetched £41.370; 
Gainsborough’s “Market Carl” £20,160, as against £4,750 10s in 
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1894; Hobbema’s “Woody Landscape” <£15,750 as against <£5,460 
in 1890; a Hals “Portrait of a Gentleman" £g,ooo as against a 
price of £5 5s. with a still-life subject into the bargain in 1884 

The two abundant years before the World War had filled the 
warehouses of the dealers with stock, and that fact, combined 
with financial depression, brought about the result that when on 
Friday, July 24, 1914, Christie’s season ended, there were few 
notable things to report. Only 38 pictures, compared with 85 in 
1913, realized i,40ogns. or over Two of these works were “A 
Man with a Red Cap,” attributed to Titian, which made £13,650 
and Peter de Hooch’s “Interior with f igures,” which was sold 
for £8,610 at Robinson and Fisher's, four days before war was 
declared. 

The War Period. — The years between that date and 1919 
were memorable for the sales conducted free of charge by Messrs. 
Christie on behalf of the Red Cross fund The great success of 
these charitable sales helped to restore confidence in the art 
markets, which also were affected by the Duveen purchase of 
portions of the Pierpont Morgan collections costing £1,000,000. 
One of the tragedies of the World War was the loss of Sir Hugh 
Lane in the “Lusitania.” In 1916 Christie's celebrated the 150th 
anniversary of the hrm’s existence. Instead of opening their 
season in Oct or Nov. 1914, both Christie and Sotheby closed 
down until well m 1915, owing to the extreme tension caused by 
the war. The Sydney sale fby Knight, Frank and RutleyJ was 
held in April, a Vigee le Brun portrait selling for 6,6oogns.; the 
Sir Walter Gilbey sale (by Christie) at Elsenham hall, Essex, in 
June, £18,234, and the C T I). Crews sale at Christie's rooms, 
£20,400. These sales proved that, war or no war, and whichever 
side won, good pictures were bringing big prices. For instance, 
Raeburn’s “The McNab'’ fetched £25,410 (1917) Gainsbor- 
ough’s charming sketch of his daughters, which fetched £3,045 
(1923), went to the National Gallery, London, and Hoppner’s line 
“Portrait of W'llliam Pitt” was purchased for a British peer at 
£7,350 It came from the Baroness Burdett-Coutts’s collection 
(1922), as did Raeburn’s “Portrait of Sir Walter Scott,” which 
made £9,660 and went to America. 

In the following year the Brownlow Van Dyck “Portrait of 
Anton Triest” fetched £29,400 Mention should be made of the 
futile auction of Sir John Robinson’s pictures on July 7, 1923 
The nominal total for the 114 works by famed old masters was 
£205,741 los , but in most cases the large reserves were not 
reached, so that in no previous sale in England had such a large 
percentage of lots been brought in, m spite of the fact that most 
of those actually sold showed a profit, and that many of the with- 
drawn pictures were knocked down at larger prices than those 
originally given for them by Sir John. In the autumn of 1923 it 
became known that ten of the finest pictures in Lord Glenconner's 
collection of British masterpieces had been acquired by Messrs. 
Knoedler, and shipped to the United States, whilst a surprise of a 
much more ple.isant character was provided in the autumn of 
1927 when it was announced that the late Lord Iveagh had be- 
queathed the whole of his collection to the nation, with his resi- 
dence at Kenwood, Hampstead, as a permanent home for it. 

The sales from 1924 to the end of 1927 may be briefly sum- 
maiized Those of John S Sargent and J E. Rudge have already 
been mentioned The Darnley pictures from Cobham hall. May 
I, 1925, 92 lots, totalled £70.758, lloppner’s portrait of Lady 
Elizabeth Bligh selling for io.2oogns and 16 others reached four 
figures; whilst on July 17 a companion pair of whole lengths by G. 
Romney, Sir E\crard and Lady Every (for which the artist re- 
ceived i40gns in 1780) together brought £16,230, and Lord 
Lathom’s group by (he same artist of (he Bootle children £8,925 
The several interesting sales of the .season 1925-26 (the “season” 
by the way, e.xtends from October to July) included 71 pictures 
which passed a £1,000 limit, at the head of all coming Romney’s 
superb portrait of Mrs Davenport, 1782, which (July 28) 
reached £60,900. Other properties included a pair of fancy sub- 
jects by F. II Drouais, “The House of Cards” and “Blowing 
Bubbles,” £13,650; Sir Antonio Mor’s portrait of Elizabeth de 
Valois Queen of Spain, £11,025. ^ind Nattier’s portrait of a noble- 
man said to be the Due de Senthicvc, £12,075; Romney’s Lady 


Lushington £8.715, and one of the same artist’s many portraits 
of Lady Hamilton, £13,650. There were not many collections 
important as such, the most notable being that of the Bischoff- 
sheim pictures (May 7) bringing £97,794; and the J. B. Gaskell 
modern pictures and drawings (April 30 and May 2), £39,150. 
Two or three other out of many features of the season may be 
mentioned — the high prices paid for the very sketchy water- 
colour drawings by II. H Brabazon, a two days’ sale (March 18 
and ig, 1926) realizing £11,576, the increasingly high prices for 
sporting pictures which a quarter of a century ago had very little 
market value, and Sir James Dunn’s long series of portraits by 
Sir William Orpen (July 16) of which that of President Woodrow 
Wilson brought £2,730. 

The season 1926-27 practically began with a sensation in the 
Michelham sale at 20 Arlington street, London, by Hampton and 
Son (Nov. 23-24) with a nomimil total of about £589,000 for 
pictures and objects of art, but it was obvious to those present 
that some of the reserves had not been reached Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s whole length of Miss Mary M Barrett, known from 
the colour of her eyes as “Pinkie,” was sold at 74,ooogns to 
Duveens, the record auction price for a picture, the whole- 
length Romney, Anne Lady de la Sole, went to Agnews at 44,000 
gns. (the artist’s price was 8ogns in 1786), and another Romney, 
Elizabeth Lady Forbes, 24,ooogns and two Gainsboroughs. Miss 
Tatton and Master Hcathcote each 44,000 guineas The chief 
picture sales of 1927 included Sir James Murray’s collection, 
£69,888, the hon. Mrs. Yorke £41.581, the Italian old masters of 
the late Sir George Holford, £155,951, and the Empress Eugenic 
£20,315, and James Ross of Montreal, £138,031, which, with other 
properties brought the day’s total to £192,451, the year finishing 
(Dec 22) with the late Marquess Curzon’s small but choice 
collection, which with other properties totalled £38,944. 

Reference has been made solely to the disposal of pictures, 
but numerous other works of art have been sold privately and in 
the open market at prices not less sensational than those obtained 
for paintings, notably for etchings by Sir D Y Cameron, J. 
McBey, A. Zorn and others. On the continent of Europe, too, 
competition has been acute, with the result that prices were 
abnormally high in 1911, 1912 and 1913, as they were in Great 
Britain In Paris, in 1911 the Maurice Kann collection, consisting 
of 85 lots, realized £108,850, to which must be added the tax of 
10% paid then by purchasers With a few exceptions the profits 
were enormous. So, too, with the collection of his brother 
Rodolphe Kann, which cost him about £200,000 and fetched 
about £1,200,000. Rembrandts, which were bought by him for 
£1,600 and £2,000, brought £20,000 to £30,000 and a Vermeer of 
Delft, for which he gave £48, sold for £2,000 

Paris and Newr York Sales. — In 1912 there were five great 
Paris sales, the Roussel, Dollfus, Carcano, Doucet and Rouart, 
which together realized over £1,250,000. A few individual prices 
may be given. In the Doucet sale a pastel portrait of “Duval de 
I’Epinoy” by Quentin de la Tour made £26,400, which was eight 
times the previous maximum for a pastel; John Russell’s “Mrs. 
Elizabeth Curie” sold in Paris for £3,200; H Regnault’s “Sa- 
lome,” £19,000; “The Countess of Wilton” by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, £19,104, “Les Danseuses a la Barre” by Degas, £19,400 
(the artist sold it for £20); Chardin’s “Los Bulles de Savon, ^ 
£12,000, and in the following year (1913), Rembrandt’s “Bath- 
sheba,” £44,000. The Degas sales in 1918 totalled 8,649,ooofr., 
and since then the million franc totals have included such sales 
as the Hazard, Prince Orloff, S. Bardar, Alphonse Kann, Engel 
Gros, Gaston le Breton and Marquise de Ganay. 

Mantegna’s “Madonna and Child” in the Weber sale, Berlin 
(1912), fetched £31.000 against £4,000 paid for it in 1902. In 
Amsterdam 32 Rembrandt drawings from the J. P. Heseltine 
collection totalled over £25,000, the highest individual price being 
£2,508 paid for “The Farm.” In the same city (Nov. 1925) the 
Castiglione collection realized £150,000. Of that sum, a signed 
and dated (1635) Rembrandt “Portrait of a Syndic of Amster- 
dam” brought £17,833, Nicholas Froment’s “Resurrection of 
Lazarus,” £12,833 ^nd Correggio’s “Mystic Marriage of Saint 
Catharine,” £10,666. 
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The greatest Amcriciin sales were the Yerkes, 1910, which, at 
$2,707,866, established a New York record, the William Salomon, 
1923, which realized $1,288,705 and the Elbert H Gary, 1928, 
which brought $2,297,763 of which $1,154,050 was for 39 jiaint- 
ings. Before the Salomon sale. Sir Joseph Duvcen purchased 
privately 15 of the more important pictures at an estimated cost 
of $1,000,000. The remainder of this collection was sold by Mrs 
Salomon, Jan 1928, for $675,571 In the Yerkes .sale, Franz Hals's 
“Portrait of a Woman’’ fetched $137,000, in the Gary, Gains- 
borough’s “The Harvest Wagon” brought $270,000. Another New 
York sale was the C C, Stillman in 1927 when 37 pictures totalled 
$716,950, $270,000 being paid for Rembrandt’s portrait of his 
son Titus. 

Lord Leverhulme’s art collections, after being catalogued and 
advertised for .sale at Hampstead, was suddenly transferred to 
New York and sold there in Feb. 1926, the grand total amount- 
ing to $1,274,000. 

Bibi loc.RAPiiv. — The chief compilations dealinc; with art sales in 
Great Britain are W Buchanan, Memotrs of PamUng, (1824) , Year's, 
Art (1880-1Q28) , G Rerlford, Art Sale^ (1888) , W Roberts, Metno- 
riah of Chrislte’s (i8y;) , Art Prtte\ Current (1907-08) et \iq , 
A. Graves, Art Sales from Early in the iSth lentury to igio (1018-21) , 
H C. Marilher, C/im/ie’r ( I yah) In Frame H Mneur, Dictionnaire 
des Ventes (1901-02) , L Soullie, Le\ Ventes de Tableaux (1896) 

(W Rob) 

ARTS AND CRAFTS, a comprehensive title for the arts of 
decorative design and handicraft — all those which, in association 
with the molher-cratt of building (or architecture), go to the 
making of the house beautiful Accounts of these will be found 
under .separate headings “Arts and crafts” are also associated 
with the movement generally undci stood as the English revival 
of decorative ait, which began about 1875 The title itself only 
came into general use when the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society 
was founcied, and held its first exhibition at the New Gallery, 
London, m the autumn of 1S88 The idea of forming a society for 
the purpose of showing contemporary work in design and handi- 
craft really arose out of a movement of revolt or protest against 
the exclusive view of art encouraged by the Royal Academy exhi- 
bitions, in which oil paintings 111 gik frames claimed almost ex- 
clusive attention — sculpture, architecture and the arts of decora- 
tive design being relegated to what then amounted to qaite sub- 
ordinate positions. In 1886, out of a feeling of discontent among 
artists as to the inadequacy of the Royal Academy exhibitions, 
considered as reiiresenting the art of Great Britain, a demand 
arose for a national exhibition to include all the arts of design 
One of the points of this demand was for the annual election of 
the hanging committee by the w^hole body of artists After many 
meetings the group representing the arts and crafts (who belonged 
to a larger body of artists and craftsmen called (he Art-Workers’ 
Guild, founded in 1884), perceiving that the painters, especially 
the leading group of a school not hitherto well representecl in the 
Academy exhibitions, only cherished the hope of forcing certain 
reforms on the Academy, and were by no means prepared to lose 
their chances of admission to its privileges, still less to run any risk 
in the establishment of a really comprehensive national exhibition 
of art, decided to organize an exhibition themselves in which 
arti.sts and craftsmen might .show their productions, so that con- 
temporary work in decorative art should be displayed to the 
public with the same advantages as had hitherto been monopolized 
by pictorial art. For many years previously there had been great 
activity in the study and revival in the practice of many of the 
decorative handicrafts neglected in England and America, though 
on the Continent and throughout the East these were carried on 
without a break The machine production of an industrial century 
had laid its iron hands upon what had formerly been the exclusive 
province of the handicraftsman, who in England only lingered 
on in a few obscure trades and in forgotten corners The ideal 
of mechanical perfection dominated workmen, and the factory 
system, first by extreme division of labour, and then by the 
further specialization of the workman under machine production, 
left no room for individual artistic feeling among craftsmen 
trained and working under such conditions The demand of the 
world-market ruled the character and quality of production, and 


to the few who would seek some humanity, simplicity of con- 
struction or artistic feeling in their domestic decorations and 
furniture, the only choice was that of the tradesman or salesman, 
or a plunge into costly and doubtful experiments m original design. 
From the 'forties onward there had been much research and study 
of mediaeval art in England, there had been many able designers, 
architects and antiquaries, such as the Pugins and Henry hhaw 
(1800-1873) and later William Burges (1827-1881), William 
Butterfield (1814-1900) and G E. Street and others. The school 
of pre-Raphaelite painters, by their careful and thorough methods, 
and their sympathy with mediaeval design, were among the first to 
turn attention to beauty of design, colour and significance in the 
accessories of daily life, and artists like D G Rossetti, themselves 
designed and painted furniture. The most successful and most 
practical effort indeed towards the revival of sounder ideas of 
construction and workman.ship may be said to have arisen out of 
(he work of this group of artists, and may be traced to the work- 
shop of William Morris and his associates. William Morris, whose 
name covers so large a field of artistic as well as literary and social 
work, came well equipped to his task of raising the arts of design 
and handicraft, of changing the taste of his countrymen from the 
corrupt and vulgar ostentation of the Second Empire, and its 
cheap imitations, which prevailed in the ’fifties and ’sixties, and 
of winning them back, for a time at least, to the massive simplicity 
ol plain oak furniture, or the delicate beauty of inlays of choice 
woods, or the charm of painted work, the richness and frank colour 
of formal floral and heraldic pattern in silk textiles and wall- 
hangings and carpets, the gaiety and freshness of printed cotton, 
or the romantic splendour of arras tapestry. Both William Morris 
and his artistic comrade and life-long friend, Edward Burne-Jones, 
were no doubt much influenced at the outset by the imaginative 
insight, the passionate artistic feeling, and the love of mediaeval 
romance and colour of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who remains so 
remarkable a figure in the great artistic and poetic revival of the 
latter half of the 19th century. To William Morris himself, in his 
artistic career i» was no small advantage to gain the ear of the 
English public fir«^t by his poetry His verse-craft helped his handi- 
craft, but both lived side by side. The secret of Morris’s great 
influence in the revival was no doubt to be attributed to his way of 
personally mastering the working details and handling of each 
craft he took up in turn, as well as to his power of inspiring his 
helix’rs and followers He was painter, designer, scribe, illumi- 
nator, wood-engraver, dyer, weaver and finally printer and paper- 
maker, and having mastered these crafts he could cifectively direct 
and criticize the work of others His own work and that of Burne- 
Jones were well known to the public, and in high favour long 
before the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society was formed, but 
though largely helped and inspired by the work of these two 
artists, the aims and objects of the society rather represented 
those of a younger generation, and were in some measure a fresh 
development both of the social and the artistic ideas which 
were represented by Ruskin, Rossetti and Morris, though the 
.society includes men of different schools Other sources of in- 
fluence might be named, such as the work of Norman Shaw and 
Philip Webb in architecture and decoration, of Lewis Day in 
surface pattern, and William de Morgan in pottery The demand 
for the acknowledgment of the personality of each responsible 
craft.sman in a co-operative work was new, and it had direct 
bearing upon the social and economic conditions of artistic pro- 
duction. The principle, too, of regarding the material, object, 
method and purpose of a work as essential conditions of its 
artistic expression, the form and character of which must always 
be controlled by such conditions, had never before been so 
emphatically stated, though it practically endorsed the somewhat 
vague aspirations current for the unity of beauty with utility. 
Again, a very notable return to extreme simplicity of design in 
furniture ancl surface decoration may be remarked; and a certain 
reserve in the use of colour and ornament, and a love of abstract 
forms in decoration generally, which are characteristic of later 
taste. Not less remarkable has been the new development In the 
design and workmanship of jewellery, gold and silversmiths’ 
work and enamels. Among the arts and crafts of design which 
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blossomed into new life during this active period — and there is 
hardly one which was not touched by the new spirit — book-binding 
must be named as having attained a fresh and tasteful develop- 
ment through the work of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson and his pupils. 
The art and craft of the needle also must not be forgotten, and its 
progress is a good criterion of taste in design, choice of colour 
and treatment. The increase of late years in these exhibitions of 
designs worked out in the actual material for which they were 
intended is very remarkable, and is an evidence of the spread of 
the arts and crafts movement (fostered no doubt by the increase 
of technic.al .schools) of which it may be said that if they have 
not turned all craftsmen into artists or all artists into craftsmen, 
they have done not a little to expand and socialize the idea of 
art, and (perhaps it is not too much to say) have made the 
tasteful house with its furniture and decorations a model for the 
civilized world. (W Cr.) 

The craftsmen, having successfully revolted against the crushing 
influence of academic thought, perhaps carried their spirit too 
far in the resentment toward (he machine and its influences. A 
new trend is distinctly iierceptible — that of making use of the 
machine for the accomplishment of better arts and crafts — and 
there is no doubt but that this trend will lead to a most interesting 
new era of art. 

Along with this trend another movement occurred, attributed by 
many to (he World War 'I'he younger generation who were in- 
volved in the conflict, naturally questioned the old standards — m 
religion, in ethics as applied to daily hfe, and in speculative 
philosophy With this doubt came a questioning of the standards 
of art, alike in Germany, France and later England and America. 
As a result nearly every art school in these countries laid chief 
stress upon originality as opposed to the teaching of technique or 
old standards, and a further reason for this spirit of revolt was 
that the machine introduced so many new elements into 
consideration 

Only recently have there been indications that the artists were 
learning to master the machine and to make it turn out works of 
art which they desired and had foreseen, and with this mastery of 
the machine there is becoming evident the tendency toward the 
greater stressing of technique The days of William Morris are 
past and the hand-craftsman will ever find it more difficult to 
compete with the machine, and the modern craftsman of intelli- 
gence does not attempt this competition but turns the machine to 
his uses by “the machine” we do not mean only mechanical 
contrivances, but all of those scientilic aids such as photography, 
moving photography, etc., which arc now available. The one loss 
is the lack of that delicately personal touch which the artist's 
hand can give to a piece of craftsmanship, but daily we see new 
evidence of the possibilities which the machine has for the ex- 
pression of this touch. Modern potters in Copenhagen and else- 
where are turning out vases which, though different, arc just as 
beautiful as those which were e.xecuted by hand in China. Modern 
glass is equally fine and shows a mass of new technical possibilities 
Modern textiles show a range of colour and technique never before 
possible In bookbinding and printing, such presses as the None- 
such and the Golden Cockerell, are proving daily that beauty can 
be obtained through the use of the machine Modern jewellery has 
benefited by the advanced methods of treating metals and of 
cutting precious stones. Thus, we may be at the dawn of what 
may {K).ssibly be one of the greatest periods m the history of art, 
and craftsmanship and the use of the machine are the two key- 
notes of (his period, no longer warring with each other, but col- 
laborating to a better purpo.se. (W. E. Cx.) 

ARTSIBASHEV, MIKHAIL PETROVICH (1878- 

1927), Russian novelist, was born in south Russia, Oct. 18, 1878, 
and died at Warsaw March 3, 1927. His family was of Tartar 
descent, and on the mother’s side he was a great-grandson of 
Kosciusko. He at first followed an artistic career and attained 
some fame as a cjirkaturist, but subsequently began writing short 
stories, followed by novels In 1912 he was imprisoned for several 
months by the Imperial Government as a revolutionary. His first 
novel, Sanin, 1907 (Eng. trans. 1915), showed him in revolt ' 
against all social restraints, and both it and his later novels exhibit ! 


a society in dissolution and give a grotesquely exaggerated picture 
of crime and folly. He was a violent misogynist, even more 
violent than Tolstoi in the Krciitzer Sonata. His novels had a 
great vogue in Russia in their time. 

His collected works published in Moscow (1912-17, 10 vois ) con- 
tain — Razskazi (Talcs) , U poilednri chertiy (“At the Extreme Limit,” 
translated into English as The Breaking Point, 1915) , Zakon dikarya 
(“The Law of a Misanthrop)c”) ; Revnost (“Jealousy”) ; a play Voina 
(“War,” translated into English 1018 under the same title) and Sanin 
(translated into English as Sanine, 1915). 

ART TEACHING. As art lost touch with production art 
teaching inevitably grew in importance in the national conscious- 
ness. The story of State systems of art'education is mainly an 
endeavour to reunite the personality of art to the processes of 
industry. In simpler forms of society, education was parental 
and productive Theories of art education have evolved since the 
Renaissance, and before this, productive education was carried 
on in (he workshops of the craft gilds, which, put simply, were 
corporate bodies of workers, who handed down the experiences of 
generations, in the making of things of the highest standard of 
quality. Gild circles were inevitably outgrown by municipal or- 
ganizations, and gradually, with the growth of national life, and 
its ever widening range of intercourse and interchange, the tradi- 
tional processes of production were lost, and the experimentation 
of individual genius look their place 

The Renaissance. — The Renaissance stands for the emancipa- 
tion of the individual, in matters of art teaching, as in scientific, 
literary and artistic expression. This emancipation of the indi- 
vidual, together with the weakening of the craft gilds, finally 
resulted in the .sepaiation of (he so-called “Fine Arts’’ from the 
crafts. Painting, sculpture, architecture, engraving were asso- 
ciated with the studio and the artist, and all other products were 
relegated to the workshop and the craftsman; and finally, with 
the advent of mechanized production, in the igth century, the 
factory despoiled the craftsman of his traditional birthright as an 
independent creator of beautiful things for the needs of life. 

Professional Art Teaching. — With (his disintegration of the 
autonomy of the arts, and the change from a productive and tra- 
ditional process of education, art (caching as a profe.ssion became 
a protective necessity, first, so that the “Fine Arts’’ might main- 
tain (heir new and aristocratic appeal to the wealthy connoisseur, 
and later, so that the arts might survne the inroads of commercial 
production. So long as masters of art engaged in voluntary and 
private teaching, of special pupils, the .system of small studio 
schools was eflicient within such needs. It was a specialized pro- 
fessionalism with a specialized appeal Art had lost control of 
the necessities of life, and had yielded its traditional prerogative 
to the industrial producer Professional art teaching accepted the 
definition of art training introduced by (he Italianized revival of 
classic art, in the 16th century The human figure, through the 
media of antique statues, claimed the dominant place in such 
training. Styles, associated with “schools” and “periods” were 
dominating influences, and coincident with certain national char- 
acteristics we have ebbs and flows between naturalism in its 
manifold expression and conventional severities With the devel- 
opment of experimentation the “Fine Arts” fully occupied edu- 
cational interests until the demands of industry and internationafl 
rivalry began to claim attention From the early 19th century 
to the present time is a long story of experimental attempts, 
through systems of education, to reinstate the artist in his right 
position relative to production. 

Art teaching has been accepted as a State responsibility, and 
is developing on lines of scientific psychology in close relation- 
ship with other branches of education, which function as a very 
highly synthesized antidote to organized processes of devitalizing 
if not dehumanizing interests. The claims of human life and 
human expression are becoming the paramount stimulus in the 
new theories of all education. 

Great Britain. — State art education in Great Britain com- 
menced in earnest in 1827, under the control of the Board of 
Trade, governed by a council of royal academicians, when an art 
school was opened at Somerset House, and provincial schools 
multiplied to fill the need. 
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The Exhibition of 1851, at the Crystal Palace, seemed to empha- 
size further this national necessity. The influence of this ex- 
hibition was felt on the Continent, and Germany and Austria 
responded to the call France was already ahead of other coun- 
tries; the productions of French art industries appearing in Lon- 
don at this time showed to much advantage, and it was evident 
that organized training of workers for English art trades was 
imperative All three countries undertook the re-organization and 
strengthening of schools already in existence, and the development 
of new foundations Special attention was also given to industrial 
art museums In view of the absence of specialists in industrial 
design at this time, these museums were vitally important factors 
in the dissemination of standards of taste, though the inevitable 
tendency to accept period productions as unquestionable guides 
to the design for industrial processes is a danger that is only now 
beginning to be fully recognized State art education in its early 
years leaned too much on the authority of traditional work, as 
exemplified by historical collections of fine examples intermingled 
with doubtful ones 

The general dissatisfaction with the training given in industrial 
design in the schools, the passing of the Technical Instruction Act 
of 1889, the re-organization of the National Art Training school 
and the inauguration of the Royal College of Art in 1897, are 
the factors which brought about more vigorous and vital methods 
in English art teaching generally The Royal College of Art may 
be rightly considered the centre of stimulus in the directing policy 
of our national art education Dating from its re-organization, a 
wider view as to what constitutes right training for the designer, 
whether for industry or crafts, has gradually evolved, consisting 
of a process of practical productive work, in the various schools 
and workshops, wherein theories have given place to experience in 
the realization of the possibilities of material; coincident with 
this the training of teachers has been established on a wider inter- 
pretation of principles of teaching There is also the recognition 
of the principle that designers for industries are best trained 
locally, in touch with the industry as far as possible, and that 
manufacturers may best be heliied not by sacrificing the artist’s 
ideals, but by conserving the mentality of the artist; that a con- 
centration on the problem of training the designer and the teacher 
to the detriment of the wider view cannot be successful 

Art teaching has tried to discover permanent principles upon 
which to base a reasonable standard of training The authority of 
great masters and great periods seemed to offer permanency to 
some, hence we have traditionalists who mainly look to the past 
for inspiration But the art teacher has to interpret tradition in 
terms of progress and the authority of past achievements indi- 
cates the way A living art must express contemporary life. A 
change in technical processes must influence methods of teaching 
It is hardly questionable that oil painting as distinct from tempera 
has done more to alter the artist’s visualization of his subject than 
more abstract theories of aesthetics Processes of printing have 
revolutionized book production, and ferro-concrete is changing 
conditions of building and architectural ideas The modern teacher 
of art will be constantly alive to new conditions and new traditions 
which are evolving through them; for tradition in art is a living 
force, for ever progressing, developing and governing creative 
work 

If art is to reflect and express the age which brings it forth, 
then nothing in the cosmos of our existence is outside the realm of 
interest for the artist. Something of this wider view is permeating 
educational systems. With the commencement of the present 
century organization became the watchword. The consciousness 
of a more scientific co-ordination, induced by a better understand- 
ing of the psychology of education promoted a healthier relation- 
ship between the pupil and teacher, and inspired a more compre- 
hensive interweaving of subjects of study, much still has yet to 
be done The Education Act of 1902, which gave the county 
council control of elementary and secondary education, helped 
the co-ordination of a progressive scheme, and whilst drawing had 
been included previously in the syllabus of elementary schools, it 
was from this period onwards that art became a definite subject 
in the curriculum of English elementary and secondary educa- 


tion An increasing interest in the arts and crafts about this time 
promoted the development of a scheme for technical schools, 
which subsequently included “Day Continuation Schools,” “Eve- 
ning Institutes,” “Junior Technical Schools,” Trade Schools and 
later “Junior Art Departments of Art Schools.” All these in- 
cluded courses of art study for vocational training in the trade 
crafts. They were intended as progressive steps from elementary 
education through courses of an apprenticeship character to the 
skilled trades. 

The formation of the junior art department of art schools has 
already proved its efficacy in offering a field of employment in 
the arts and crafts to boys and girls who had previously looked 
for work of a commercial character or of an unskilled nature 
Scholarships from the elementary and secondary schools into art 
schools as well as trade schools are offered The junior art student 
IS a growing factor in the schools, and may be accounted a healthy 
influence in re-establishing that serious application to vocational 
training which the trend of modern life, with its passion for .saving 
time, and desire for “short cuts,” is only too apt to undermine. 
These juniors, at the age of 17, have been sent oul into commer- 
cial studios and industrial workshops as draughtsmen and design- 
ers, in ever increasing numbers. A more specialized value of the 
junior department is in the opportunity it offers more talented 
students to continue their studies in the higher branches of art, 
and thus the personnel of the schools is recruited from a new and 
invigorating source 

It has been said that the further education in technical schools 
has been planned so as to enlarge, so far as is reasonable, the edu- 
cational discretion of the responsible school authorities, and it 
would therefore appear to be an organization, which has almost 
unlimited powers of expansion, under sympathetic regulations of 
the Board of Education A much more comprehensive scheme 
is in process of maturing, to form part of the curriculum of 
elementary, secondary and public schools Success will depend on 
having teachers of the widest possible educational outlook Some- 
thing much more than specialized technical skill is needed in such 
teachers The value of a wide humanistic quality, which will 
interpret life through art, is incalculable 

The establishment of the Burnham scales of salaries for 
teachers in 1921, and the Pension Act pf 1925, have raised the 
economic status of the art teacher, with the result that increas- 
ingly large numbers arc taking up secondary school work, which 
now offers professional security 

The training of teachers is being handled on the broadly con- 
ceived plan that art can best be taught by the technician, with 
specialized ability, encouragement being given to those taking a 
course in pedagogy and psychology, as endorsement to their art 
qualifications This course is organized as “Methods of Teaching,” 
and in so far as it widens the outlook of the student in training, 
and breaks down the barriers which have separated art from other 
phases of culture, it is entirely necessary Art in the elementary 
schools is handled by the teacher of general subjects with a special 
bent towards drawing The pedagogic value of such lessons is to 
some extent safeguarded by the issue of Board of Education 
“Suggestions,” as to methods, but the most beneficial offer to such 
teachers is the cour.se of training arranged by art schools, in rela- 
tion to the school drawing certificates for elementary teachers, 
offered by the National Society of Art Masters. The fact that 
such teachers spend some time in close touch with vocational art 
students in the atmosphere of an art school, is of very real 
worth 

Art and Industry. — A more liberal recognition by industry 
that the training offered should be something more than technical, 
would place art schools on a really healthy basis. Trade has yet to 
learn that whilst there is much for the student to acquire in the 
matter of mere skill in the handling of mechanical processes, on 
the other hand these processes might well evolve an art which pos- 
sessed aesthetic qualities peculiar to themselves, and were in no 
way poor plagiarisms of hand crafts But this would mean greater 
freedom allowed to the designer, and a more enlightened attitude 
by the producer 

It is probably in this that Germany has taken the lead. A closer 
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relationship exists between the factory and the school, the direc- 
tors of the latter are often men of noteworthy excellence in some 
practical field of art. If salaries paid to professors in Germany 
are not large, allowances for house rent increase this value and 
opportunities for outside practice are offered and encouraged 
Private studios adjoining class-rooms are often supplied in which 
the professor may pursue his profession. The amount of time re- 
quired in actual teaching is limited, but the honour attached to 
the position is considerable. Again, there is no fetish worship of 
numbers. The classes of the industrial art schools are never 
large, and it is not unusual in the more advanced courses to find 
but half-a-dozen students at work 

France recognized earlier than any other nation the value of 
encouraging art as a national asset Louis XIV. established the 
Manufacture Royale dcs Gobelin, which brought together workers 
in furniture, ceramics, metal and tapestry. This stimulus to de- 
signers and craftsmen soon placed France in the van of European 
nations. Since 1824, one of the cabinet offices has been a Ministry 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, exercising supervision over 
all art schools in France 

Germany believes that a nation cannot afford to refuse art train- 
ing to the few, if the quality is high enough; France puts her 
faith in a Ministry of Fine Arts, controlling her educational 
destinies; and England believes mainly m individual enterprise 
The prevailing idea th.it art should serve industry threatens to 
become a fetish That Industry needs inspiration from the artist 
is true; but industries should be controlled in the interests of art 
To train artists for industry is rather like hitching the star to the 
wagon The great problems of art teaching will ever remain in a 
state of fluidity and growth How far can technical skill in repre- 
sentational accuracy help or hinder the expression of emotional 
qualities? Concentration on representational accuracy has been 
proved a failure, the reaction in favour of so-called “free expres- 
sion,” without the disciplinary training of grammatical study 
would seem uncultured licence For the time the sane path appears 
to tend towards representational accuracy restricted by the mate- 
rial and implements of expression, in the hands of the imlividual 
Individual interpretation through material is the basis of modern 
art teaching, on the technical side This would neither debar 
training in manu.il dexterity or formal exercises, nor does it deny 
the personal vision (D He ) 

THE UNITED STATES 

Drawing, as a subject of instruction, w.as introduced by 
thoughtful teachers into their own schools in several States in the 
early part of the 19th century, without public recognition. The 
chief aggressive spirit of that period was “Master Fowle” of 
Boston About this time Henry Barnard, editor of the Connecticut 
School Journal, was urging that drawing be taught in the common 
schools throughout the country. In 1842 Rembrandt Peale, an 
artist in Philadelphia, agreed to superintend without charge the 
introduction of drawing into the elementary schools of that city. 
Horace Mann introduced drawing into the grammar schools of 
Massachusetts m 1848, and in that same year drawing was being 
taught in the high schools of Baltimore by William Minifie One 
of his published manu.ils was used for some time as a text-book 
in England after 1852 

In 1864 John D. Philbrick, superintendent of schools, Boston, 
secured the vote of his s( hool board to make drawing a required 
study in grammar grades, and William Bartholomew’s text-books 
were introduced In 1869 the Massachusetts State board of edu- 
cation was directed to arrange for free instruction in drawing in 
all cities and towns of 5,000 inhabitants and upward In 1870 
drawing was required in every Massachusetts city and town having 
more than 10,000 inhabitants, for all scholars over 15 years of 
age, either through day or evening school That same year the 
State authorized the establishment of free technical schools for 
the leading industries 

In 1870 Walter Smith came from South Kensington, England, 
to Boston. This was made possible through the co-operation of 
Boston merchants and the Boston school committee Smith came 
as supervisor of drawing for the Boston schools, and director of 


drawing for the State Later he became the principal of the 
Massachusetts Normal Art school, established by act of legislature 
in 1873. For 12 years Smith taught, lectured, published text- 
books and circulated exhibitions everywhere. To him more than 
to any other one person credit is due for laying the foundation 
for American art education 

Walter Smith’s exhibit at the Centennial, 1876, included work 
from the Normal Art school and 24 towns in Massachusetts 
Shortly thereafter cities and towns in all parts of the United 
States began to foster art instruction. In 1879 the National 
Association of school superintendents resolved that “Industrial 
drawing should form one of the fundamental branches of study in 
all grades.” In 1895 the Committee of Fifteen of the N.E.A. 
recommended that “drawing be taught for at least an hour a 
week from the second to the eighth year.” Since that date few 
communities have opposed the introduction of drawing, and it is 
now regarded almost universally as a desirable subject of 
instruction in the public schools throughout the United States. 

Behind all this development stands first in influence, as the alma 
mater par excellence, the Massachusetts Normal Art school, 
organized by W.altcr Smith and developed by Otto Fuchs and 
George H Bartlett. Next to the Massachusetts Art school in its 
influence upon art education in the United States stands Pratt 
institute. Its graduates are found in positions of commanding 
importance in city school sy.stems, normal schools, colleges and 
art schools m almost every St.ite in the Union. Other art schools 
of outstanding importance in the art educational development of 
the country are Columbia university; the Carnegie institute, 
Pittsburgh; the New Yoik school of fine and applied art; the 
Maryland institute, the Cincinnati Art academy; the Cleveland 
school of art; the Chicago Art institute, the San Francisco Art 
institute; the California school of arts and crafts, and Newcomb 
college, New Orleans 

The Eastern Arts association, the Western Arts association and 
the Pacific Arts association, supplemented by the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, together with the College Art association, the 
American Institute of Architects and the Association of Museum 
Directors, have recently organized the Federal Council on art 
education which seems destined to have a potent and salutary 
influence upon all future development in art education 

Dr. H H Powers, through the organization of the Bureau of 
University Travel, initiated a programme combining travel with 
scholarly instruction, which has been imitated and promoted by 
an ever-increasing number of travel companies, with a total annual 
membership of thousands These travellers, returning to their 
States, have leavened with higher ideals all the population 

The museums of art have had an influence on art education, 
especially since tiie militant advocacy of aggressive educational 
work for museums by John Cotton Dana, ol Springfield, Mass, 
and Newark, New Jersey. In the field of circulating exhibitions 
the pioneer work of Mrs Melville Johnstone of Richmond, Ind , 
.and the more extensive activities of the Americ.an Federation of 
Arts, are of primary importance 

The American Art Annual, founded by Florence N. Levy, and 
published by the American Federation of Arts, gives data for 
1927 concerning organizations which are promoting art education 
in the United States as follows: national org.anizations 24, State 
organizations 928, art schools 419, summer schools 107, art 
magazines 91. 

Bibliography. — Art and Industry, edit. Col. I. Edwards Clarke; 
Art Education in the Public Schools of the United States, edit James 
Parton Haney ; Royal B Farnum, Present Status of Drawing and Art 
in the Elementary and Secondary Schools of the United States (1914) ; 
Walter Sargent, Instruition in Art in the United States; US Bureau 
of Education; Bulletin 4^ (1918) ; American Art Annual, edit Florence 
N. Levy. (H. T B.) 

MODERN VIEWS 

In the teaching of art, it must first be realized that the artistic 
sense cannot be acquired by instruction ; it can only be awakened 
and fostered. The qualities on which an art teacher’s value depends 
are the power to recognize artistic talent where it exists, and the 
desire to respect it as a rare phenomenon. So much depends on 
the personality of the teacher that no systems of instruction can 
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be adopted without this being borne in mind It has never been 
found a good plan to lay down strict rules regarding previous 
studies for the admission of students. Real talent, once it is 
awakened, will always find means, in civilized countries, of making 
up deficiencies in past instruction. A gifted student in such cir- 
cumstances feels a natural urge towards knowledge which makes 
study a necessity to him and no burden. The teacher should 
encourage him in his work, and try to win his full confidence by 
discussing his plans with him in a frank and friendly way His 
first efforts, no matter what direction they may take, gradually 
help him to understand himself, and enable him to choose his 
own course It is an advantage if the teacher’s own work is well 
known, and also if he is in sympathy with the efforts of the 
younger generation This will make his work very much easier, 
for the mere fact of his presence will spur the pupil on to greater 
efforts, provided he does not do more harm than good by exercis- 
ing too exclusive an influence over him or leading him into direct 
imitation. 

Experience shows that gifted students of architecture may de- 
velop into excellent draughtsmen, fashion artists or even sculp- 
tors The students should be allowed to do their individual work 
Nothing must be done under compulsion; to work against the 
grain dries up the secret springs of talent. A student learns an 
immense amount from the work of his fellow-pupils, and, con- 
versely, it often happens that one student of unusual talent will 
inspire the others to do better work than their own powers would 
warrant Such considerations show how necessary it is for a good 
teacher to keep a close watch over all that happens in his school, 
and to give full scope to students of exceptional gift.s. He must be 
able to set a standard, and to keep away all disturbing elements, 
whether internal or external. 

A teacher who is at the same time one of the leaders of the 
artistic movement of the day can do much to shorten the way for 
his pupils, for he can indicate to them the questions which are of 
the greatest importance at the moment and thus help them to 
advance farther. The realization that artistic movements in all 
countries are working towards a common aim will greatly assist 
the students. They must be made to lecl that they are taking part 
in a great common effort to which they can devote their whole 
energies Progressive and creative work must be a genuine pleas- 
ure to them. They must acquaint themselves with all the most 
up-to-date movements, and must try not to look backwards, but to 
press forwards with energy, even at the risk of occasional failures 

Instead of being subjected to the strict discipline of the older 
schools, which was .such a bugbear to young people, students must 
discipline themselves by their own sense of responsibility, by set- 
ting themselves definite aims and by taking their work seriously 
It is most valuable for them to try iheir hand at real work, ic., 
work which is actually required by outside people. They should 
enter for open competitions and work for industrial purposes 
whenever possible. With the old educational methods it was 
impos.sible, in the time available, to give students a thorough 
knowledge of building construction, interior finishing and the vari- 
ous other technical matters required in architecture A student 
trained by the stimulating methods of the present day will, how- 
ever, try to approach any task which may beset him in the proper 
way, and deal with it according to his capacity 

Creative Art. — In the stucly of architecture the older system 
of training tried to achieve its objects by detailed study of his- 
torical styles. The industrious pupil with a good memory had the 
greatest chance of success, and it was the man who had the 
best grasp of some historical style who w'on the teacher’s ap- 
proval. The results of this system may be seen in many a town 
where buildings with Gothic, classical and Renaissance fagades, 
all built at the same period, stand side by side. Most of them 
have considerable technical merit, but they are spoilt by the 
half-hearted and insincere spirit in which they were designed. At 
this period no one appreciated the greatness of the old building 
guilds, and the marvellous unity of spirit which prevailed among 
their members even at great distances apart. The true nature of 
their creative activity was entirely unrecognized. 

Only a man ol extraordinary powers could succeed in doing 


good and original work in circumstances such as these. It was 
quite forgotten that there had been ages in which it seemed al- 
most impossible for bad work to be done at all — when even the 
humblest craftsman, even the inhabitant of a remote mountain 
district, was inspired by the .same marvellous artistic sense, and 
when the same imaginative and inventive power was displayed 
in the making of the simplest articles as in the construction of 
great buildings. To-day we are intensely interested in the char- 
acteristics of such periods; we want to release the same creative 
forces as existed then; we try to understand how it was that the 
men of those days could continue to do such magnificent work 
in spite of the intense misery and distress into which the nations 
were plunged by the political vicissitudes of the time We are 
gradually coming to understand that we have sunk to so low a 
level in our own period that our work has been imitative — some- 
times indeed nothing less than counterfeit — and we are hastening 
to return to the right path. 

Ruskin, much as he added to our knowledge of art, had no real 
conception of purely creative work; hence his constant reference 
to models. It was for the same reason that he regarded Chinese 
art, for example, as barbaric; indeed he did not really recognize 
any kind of art except the Gothic. Although a thinker of genius 
and a wonderful connoisseur, he knew nothing of the true nature 
of artistic creation and of the hidden processes by which inspira- 
tion works — the powers which lie almost entirely outside a man’s 
control, but which are born with him and are quite indei^endent 
of study, so (hat they may be foi^nd in the African negro as well 
as in the Greek of the classical age. 

In our own age, too, original work has been done outside the 
official province of art Technical progress has been made in all 
branches, and new forms have been invented in the sphere of 
costume and of articles of daily use of all kinds. The feeling 
which produced these changes was unconscious, but we must be- 
come fully conscious of it. It would be ridiculous to decorate 
a motor car in the Gothic or classical style, and it is just as ridicu- 
lous for us, in our modern clothes, to live in buildings which were 
designed for media'^-val knights and ladies. We shall always ad- 
mire them for their marvellous beauty, but our very reverence for 
them should prevent us from imitating them when we are design- 
ing new buildings; though at the same time we should protect 
them from the criminal attempts at restoration made by those 
whose business it .should be to understand ancient art. 

We are now beginning, driven perhaps by the necessities of the 
age, to recognize the beauty of simple technical work perfectly 
adapted to its purpose, and to make such work not merely a mat- 
ter of calculation, but to bring it within the sphere of creative and 
expressive work In short, we want to deal with work of all kinds 
from the standpoint of the cultivated and modern-trained en- 
gineer; we attach as much importance to the manufacture of a 
good box as to the building of a railway carriage or a skyscraper. 
We do not want either our box or our skyscrai^er to be plastered 
over with a sham ornamental fagadc; we feel that if our work 
is adapted to its purpose, and if materials and workmanship arc 
thoroughly good, we are in harmony with the spirit of the age. 
We must not play tricks with these new inventions; we must 
use them as natural and inevitable forms. The one way in which 
our work represents an advance on that of the engineers of the 
preceding period is that in our constructional work we do not leave 
beauty out of account Something similar may be seen any day 
in the work of a good tailor. The beauty of a tailor’s work de- 
pends on fine tact in the choice of materials, good cut and perfec- 
tion of workmanship; and this is very similar to what we want 
from a modern constructional engineer. 

Machine Work and Hand Work. — ^We live in an age when 
the great masses of the population have little to spare for luxuries, 
and this makes it our special duty to see that all objects manu- 
factured for use are well and simply made without unnecessary 
additions. They can be made beautiful without any increase in cost 
if fheir shape and proportions are beautiful and if the material is 
treated in a suitable way. It is an elementary principle that 
machine work ought not to try to imitate hand work The machine 
is a well-contrived means of enabling man to do work in a rapid 
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and reliable manner; it is not meant simply to reproduce what 
was designed to be made by hand. The machine can produce a 
given object out of a given material, but without individuality. 
It IS thus suitable for making things like well-designed and well- 
executed metal saucepans, handsome motor cars — in short, any- 
thing which must be produced in large quantities in a standardized 
form in order to bring it within the purchasing power of the pop- 
ulation. Again, anything which cannot be made by ordinary 
means, but requires special machinery to handle the great masses 
of material involved, would look ridiculous if antique forms 
were artificially grafted on to it. Radiators decorated in antique 
style would be hideous. 

When an object is made by hand, the material can be treated 
much more freely, and the artist will unconsciously impress his 
own characteristics on it, thus giving it originality. For example, 
it IS possible to recognize the maker of a vessel of beaten or re- 
pous.se metal simply from his characteristic hammer strokes. 
Handwork allows of free and sensitive design, and creates a liv- 
ing surface, which will delight the connoisseur if its refinement is 
not destroyed by bad ornament Workmanship will constantly 
improve, and its effect need not be lost even if richer treatment 
is adopted for special purpo.ses. Objects which arc intended to be 
the property of the community, such as ceremonial vessels of all 
kinds, sports tups and so on, may be of considerable value. Fre- 
quently it is nece.ssary for them to symbolize their origin and pur- 
pose in an original and yet generally recognizable way; if so, they 
lend themselves to creative and imaginative treatment. 

If a modern student is to beconK fully acquainted with all these 
questions, he must have an opportunity of working in well 
equipped workshops. He mu.st, of couise, not work mechanically 
as in the old technical schools; he must constantly be receiving 
intellectual stimulus and food for thought, and be encouraged 
to use his inventive faculties In the actual work he must, of 
course, first learn all the known methods. The teacher will not 
exjK'ct him to discover for himself the tools and ways of using 
them which have been known and been in use for hundreds of 
years. A few hints such as are given in any good work.shop will 
teach what would otherwise need long study. 

Young pi'ople delight in working for themselves in this way; 
it acts as a stimulus, and it tea< hes them both to understand 
ancient art and to judge it properly. Interest in modern discov- 
eries is awakened, new things are attempted, and new inventions 
aimed at. An architcctuial engineer who has been trained on this 
system would never think of de.signing electric chandeliers to imi- 
tate lighted candles. He would realize the difference between 
the o{x>n candle llame which used to make the crystal lustres 
glitter, and the electric bulb, which also burns upwards, but with 
a still, untlickering light. Once the student realizes why considera- 
tions of this kind are nece.ssary, the battle is won. He will no 
longer feel himself superfluous, but be happy because he has a 
place in the scheme of modern production. Even minor talents 
can do good and useful work in such circumstances. There is little 
danger that such detailed work will injure the student’s capacity 
for work on a large scale. 

Schools where the curriculum is excellent on paper, but i.s in 
the hands of dull and uninspiring teachers, will be useless and 
sterile, however well equipped they may be. To find the right 
staff must always be the first concern. It should be emphasized 
that women often make very inspiring teachers. If women attend 
an architectural school it is because they have an intense enthu- 
siasm for art, while men often come because their parents have 
selected a profes.sion for them, and not because they have any 
genuine vocation. 

Technical and artistic work, pure and aj^lied, is so important 
that it is absolutely essential to be able to compile one’s studies, 
up to the most advanced stage, at the same institution; interme- 
diate schools, technical schods and colleges 'should not be three 
separate institutions. Unfortunately, other less desirable schemes 
are still in existence, under which architecture, in itself a some- 
what abstract conception, is taught at three different institutions: 
at a technical college, an academy of plastic arts, and at a school 
of applied arts, llius there is an immense amount of duplication 


of work for no purpose. The same absurd position may exist in 
schools of painting and sculpture, although these are surely sub- 
jects where the teacher’s personality matters more than questions 
of formality. 

With the money which this threefold organization costs, it would 
be possible to set up one institution of the first rank, which could 
meet all the requirements of modern art education. The various 
subsidiary courses could be thorough and would not have to be 
triplicated. The history of art, the technical subjects relating to 
the properties of the materials used, and the various branches of 
engineering could be taught thoroughly and in their entirety. A 
proper basis would at the same time be provided for the teaching 
of the history of art at the universities, and the disastrous gulf 
which exists between artists and art critics would be bridged. 
The very fact that the art critics of the future would have been 
m close contact with practising artists would make them better 
fitted to carry out their important functions. 

The same school would provide for the education of the future 
clients of the artistic professions, and more particularly of busi- 
ness men. A business man is not really fit for his work unless he 
has a full appreciation of quality, and has learned as a young man 
to abominate all the artistic horrors which he would otherwise 
perpetrate without scruple, to the waste of valuable labour and 
material, and to the injury both of the individual and of the 
community as a whole. Unity in all the branches of art education 
is the only thing which can make national art flourish as in former 
days. It is useless if the artist, on completing his studies, feels 
himself solitary, misunderstood and unwanted, and surrounded by 
an atmosphere of hostility. 

It should be realized how necessary a single complete educa- 
tional system of this kind is, and it should be carried out thor- 
oughly. The kind of education given in old-fashioned art schools 
means nothing to the man of the present day, and he instinctively 
avoids it. Technical skill can make up for a good deal, but the 
present generation needs men of outstanding ability in the sphere 
of art as vvefl as in that of literature. 

The Public Attitude. — The modern theatre, the cinema, ad- 
v’crtisemonl, men’.s and women's dress — in short, everything which 
modern man uses or sees around him, .stands m constant need of 
reform. It is most important that the great masses of the popula- 
tion should be brought to realize what happiness ran be derived 
from the various forms of artistic e.xpression, and induced in their 
millions to collaborate in the work It would then be found that, 
as in all great movements, the natural leaders would emerge. 
Every school child in the lower forms of the elementary schools 
ought to be made to realize what art may mean to him individ- 
[ ually; we might then once more see a race of happy men and 
1 women. But real success cannot be attained until the whole 
population has been drawn into the movement, and until we 
cease to cast discredit on all that is done, however well meant it 
may be. 

The old systems of examinations must give place to a thorough 
study of the student, his work and his characteristics. His capac- 
ities should be judged by his achievements as a whole, and not by 
a mere test. If however his powers are to find no outlet in his 
future life, as is so often the case to-day, all efforts are in vain, 
ami it would almost be better to lay aside the whole .system of edu- 
cation for a time and wait until something new was spontaneously 
created. Isolated attempts, even if they are entirely on the right 
lines as in the case of the BauJuius at Dessau, must inevitably 
remain mere attempts which cannot cover the whole field; and they 
are unfortunately unlikely to endure, as bitter experience has 
shown. The belief that the present generation has no feeling at 
all for art, whether ancient or modern, and regards it as quite 
superfluous, is surely false, and is due to confu.sion between the 
artistic and the creative. As long as we have to use all the various 
objects with which we are surrounded, we must inevitably want 
to make their form better, purer and freer. Even if we build 
fewer churches to-day, we build more orphanages, baths, hospitals, 
schools and dwelling-houses. We believe that a child who is well 
cared for and lives in a healthy, suitable and dignified environment 
is likely to grow up into a good citizen, and that such a citizen will 
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do his work better and with more self-respect if he is provided 
with the right equipment and clothing. 

Artists are often accused of preaching simple form but prac- 
tising ornamentation. Surely, however, there is no real contradic- 
tion if what we care about is not ornament in itself, but a new 
and creative treatment of ornament Men are made so differently 
that there will always be some who like to wear p.Uterned ties; 
but then the simplicity, colouring and fabric of the ties should be 
such as to reflect the age Materials for curtains and upholstery, 
and so on, cannot always be made in plain colours, and to be 
able to understand the feeling for such things is a sign of a fresh 
mind and of vitaJity The modern designers’ aim has been to 
satisfy requirements such as these as long as they exist They are 
satisfied if they can produce objects of all these different kinds 
which It will be possible to recognize hundreds of years hence as 
being the product of our age*, and which cannot be dismissed as 
mere superficial .uul imperfect imitations of bygone styles It is 
absurd that intensive art study should have no other aim than the ’ 
production of imitations 

All that has been- said above holds good from the' economic 
standpoint. When it is remembered that mere industrialism has 
produced little that is not worthless, and that quantities of mate- 
rial have been simply wasted, instead of having been used prop- 
erly so that their value was preserved or indeed heightened, it will 
be realized how much the old system has to answer for To-day 
us 1,000 years ago we can only dignify our existence by the crea- 
tion of beauty Beauty in all departments of our life, from the 
highest to the lowe^^t, is the only thing which can really make us 
better and happier 

See AKCiinECTURE, Modern Art; Aesthetics. (J Ho) 

BiurrooKAi'iiY — Board of Education Annual Reports Technical and 
Art .st‘ction.s (1859 etc ) , Bu-nnial Survey of Education Department of 
the Interior Bureau ot Education (Washington 1919 etc ) , Leo Tolstoi, 
What IS Arli (Trans by A Maude sth cd 1904); H Lecoq dc 
Boistandron, The Tramtny, of the Memory in Art (Trans by L D 
Luard 1910) , F W A Frocbel, FroebeVs Chief Writings on Education 
(Trans by S S Fletcher and I. Welton, 1912), in Educational Classits 
(cd by S W Adanjson 1912 etc)) M Montesson, The Montessori 
ji/e/ /fed (Trans by A K tJeorge, rev cd 1919); A S Hartiirk, 
inR (ed by F M Fletcher, 1921); G, R Richards, Art in Industry 
. a report. Nat Soc for Vocational Education and the Dept ol 
Education of the State of New York (1922); L G K Jones, The 
Training of Teachers in England and Wales (1924). 

ARTUSI, GIOVANNI MARIA, Italian composer and 
theorist (born in Bologna during the second half of the i6th 
century, dieil ibr.^) is to-day remembered only for his attacks 
upon Monteverde (q v ) embodied in his Delle imperfeztoni della 
musica moderna ancl other controversial works 

See Dr G Vogel and O. Riemann, Vierteljahrsschrift fur Musik- 
unssenichaft (Leip/ag), vol in., pp 326, 380, 426 

ARU ISLANDS, in the residency of Araboina, Dutch East 
Indies, between 5° 18' and 7° 5' S and 134" and 135'" E The 
nearest point on the south-west coast of New Guinea is 70m. 
distant. They are composed of one large island, Tana-besar, 122m. 
long and 58m wide, and nearly too smaller islands, the total area 
of the group being 3,24461; m Tana-besar, of irregular, oblong 
form and traversed by three narrow channels of varying width 
and less than three fathoms in depth, is almost divided into several 
separate islands, and A. R Wallace, who lived in the Arus for 
several years, held that the land between the Arus and south-west 
New Guinea had subsided — the sea between is still very shallow 
— and that these rivers were once connected with present-day 
rivers in south-west New Guinea, and formed their mouths All 
the islands are low, for the most part of coralline limestone, and 
covered with a dense forest; the coast is often very swampy. 
The vegetation includes screw pines, palm trees, kanari and tree 
ferns; in Tarangan, the southern portion of Tana-besar, there 
arc grassy plains, and along the coast and river banks are man- 
groves. Pop. 17,590. of mixed Papuan blood, as in Tenimber, 
but of darker colour, smooth rather than curly-haired, the skin 
less dark than that of Papuans proper; and lips thin The natives, 
divided into Pata-hma and Pata-stwa, showing influence of Tidor 
and Ternate, are mostly pagan, though Christianity is now mak- 
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ing a little headway, and some are Mohammedans. In the western 
islands, the Voorwal, where the Mohammedans and Christians 
mostly live, including Chinese, Bugincse, and Macassarese settlers, 
the villages are as in Amboina, near the coast and nearly hidden 
amongst clumps of trees In the eastern islands, the Achterwal, 
they stand on high rocks. The houses ot the pagans are often 
of rough wood and atap, crowded together, and crowded, they 
are entered by a trap-door in the middle of the floor. 

Usually a shed in the centre of the village harbours the pro- 
tective spirit of the community, to whom otfenngs are made. 
The Aru islanders are a gentle quiet race, there is little crime 
amongst them, and they retain their old laws and customs, 
and are largely governed by their own chiets under Dutch 
surv'eillance. Many of the men wear a single short garment 
round the waist, and the women a very short and tight sarong, 
home woven, but they decorate themselves with bead necklaces, 
anklets, bracelets, ear-rings of copper, and plaited leaves, and 
combs of bone or wood. The fauna is quite Papuan and includes 
several birds of paradise, including the king bird of paradise. 
Many natives find occupation in hunting this magnificent bircl 
for its plumes, which arc used for ornaments Little ground is 
tilled, except by the Christians and Mohammedans, and the 
communally owned uncultivated ground is hunted and explored 
for sago and other food products. Wives are purchased, a man 
becoming absolute master of his wife, and his brother having the 
right to marry her on his death The principal means of sub- 
sistence are agriculture (amongst the Voon^al peoples), sale of 
bird of paradise plumes, and collection of trepang and pearl and 
tortoiseshell for Chine.se and Macas.sar traders 

The capital, and practically the only port, is Dobo, on the 
small island of Wamar in the west, though few Aru islanders live 
on it, only visiting it to take their produce there for sale It has 
a very small population, but is the headquarters of the Dutch 
Controk'ur, ancl is a port of call for K P.M steamers cn route 
to Merauke in south-west New Guinea. All trade centres there 
and there is much pearl fishing The islanders still retain certain 
rights in the pearl fishing of the cast coasts, but it has been leased 
by the Dutch government to an Australian concern, the Celebes 
Trading Comiiany The headquarters of the fleet of over 100 
luggers are at Dobo. pearls and mother-of-pearl of the value of 
between Xoo,ooo ancl X70,ooo are obtained annually. 

See A R. Wallace, The Malay Archipelago (1890). 

ARUM, a genus of monocotyledonous plants of the family 
Araceae (g v ), containing 12 species found m Europe and the 
Mediterranean region, and represented in the British Isles by 
the well-known lords-and-laclies, cuckoo-pint (g v.) or wake-robm 
(A. niaculatum), native to Europe and northern Africa The 
black calla (A. palaestma), native to Syria and Palestine, is 
occasionally grown by gardeners. Many plants formerly referred 
to Arum are now placed under other genera, and numerous plants 
belonging to other genera are popularly called arums, as the 
water-arum or wild calla {Calla palustris), cosmopolitan in the 
northern hemisphere, and the arum-lily, calla-hly or calla of the 
gardeners {Zantedeschia aethiopica), native to South Africa. 
{See Calla; Cuckoo-pint ) 

ARUNDEL, EARLS OF. According to Cokayne {Com- 
plete Peerage, i. p 138, note a) there is an old Sussex tradition to 
the effect that 

— Since William rose and Harold fell 
There have been earls of Arundel. 

This, he adds, “is the case, if for 'of' we read ‘at’." 

Richard Fitzalan (1267-1302), earl of Arundel, fought for 
Edward I in France and ScotUnd, and died March 9 1302 

He was succeeded by his son, Edmund (1285-1320), who mar- 
ried Alice, sister of John, earl de Warenne A biller enemy of 
Piers Gaveston, Arundel was one of the ordainers appointed in 
1310, he declined to march with Edward II. to Bannockburn, and 
after the King’s humiliation he was closely associated with 
Thomas, earl of Lancaster, until about 1321. when he became 
connected with the Despensers and sided with the King He was 
faithful to Edward to the last, ancl was executed at Hereford by 
the partisans of Queen Isabella on Nov. 17 1320. 
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His son, Rk'iiard (c. 1307-76), who obtained his fathers earl- 
dom and lands in 1331, led one of the divisions of the English 
Army at Cregy and took part in the siege of Calais; he also fought 
in the naval battle with the Spaniards off Winchelsea in August 
1350 He was regent of England in 1355, and died Jan 24 137O, 
leaving three sons, the youngest of whom, Thomas, became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Richard s eldest son, Richard (1346-97), earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, was a member of the royal council during the minority 
of Richard II , and about 1381 was made one of the young King’s 
governors As admiral of the west and south he gamed a victory 
over the French and their allies off Margate in i ^87 About 1385 
the earl joined the baronial party led by the King’s uncle, Thomas 
of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, and in 1380 was a member 
of the commission appointed to regulate the kingdom and the 
royal household Then came Richard’s rash but futile attempt to 
arrest Arundel, which was the signal for the outbreak of hostilities 
The Gloucester faction quickly gained the upper hand, and the 
earl was again a member of the royal council After a personal 
altercation with the King at Westminster in the same year Arun- 
del underwent a short imprisonment In 1307 he was tried, was 
attainted and sentenced to death, and was beheaded on Sept. 21 
1397. His tomb m the church of the Augustinian Friars, Broad- 
btreet, London, was long a place of pilgrimage 

His only surviving son, Thomas (1381-1415), was a ward of 
John Holand, duke of Exeter, from whose keeping he escaped 
about 1398 and joined his unde, Archbishop Thomas Arundel, at 
Utrecht, returning to England with Henry of Lancaster, after- 
wards King Henry IV , in 1 After Henry’s coronation he was 
restored to his father’s titles and estates Arundel joined the 
party of the Beauforts, and was one of the leaders of the English 
Army which went to France in 141 1 , then after a period of retire- 
ment he became lord treasurer on the accession of Henry V. He 
died Oct 13 1415 His wife was Beatrix (d 1430), 1 natural 
daughter of John 1 , king of Portugal, but he left no children, and 
the lordship of Arundel passed to a kinsman, John' Fitzalan, Lord 
Maltravers (1385-1421), who was summoned as earl of Arundel 
in 1416 

John’s son, John (1408-35), did not secure the eaildoni until 
1433, when as the “English Achilles’’ he had already won great dis- 
tinction in the French wars lie was created duke of Touraine, and 
continued to serve Henry VI in the field until his death, )une 12 
1435, at Beauvais from the etlects of a wound. The earl’s only 
son, Humphrey, died in April 1438, when the earldom passec^ to 
John’s brother, William (1417-88) 

Henry Fiizalan (1517-80), 12th earl of Arundel, son of 
William, nth earl, by Anne, daughter of Henry Percy, 4th earl 
of Northumberland, was born about 1517 and succeeded to the 
earldom in 1554 He was one of the council of 12 appointed b> 
Henry VHI to assist the executors of his will during the minority 
of Edw.'ird VI He was twice arrested and twice released on vari- 
ous charges at the instigation of Northumberland. In June 1553 
he alone of the council refused the “engagement” of the council 
to support Edward's “device” for the succession which passed over 
his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, as illegitimate, in favour of Lady 
Jane Grey, though he signed the letters patent On Edward’s death, 
while pretending to supiiort Northumberland, he .secured the 
proclamation of Mary as soon as Northumberland had left Lon- 
don Under Mary he held a series of high appointments, and re- 
tained the lord-stcward.ship under Elizabeth But as one of the 
leaders of the Catholic nobility he fell under suspicion, and was 
more than once disgraced. In 1500 he was implicated in the Nor- 
folk plot, but although he appears to have received money from 
Spain, the evidence against him was insufficient, and he was re- 
leased in March 1570 and even recalled to the council After the 
discovery of the Ridolfi plot he was once more arrested, and only 
liberated after the execution of Norfolk in 1572. He died Feb 
24 1580. At his death the title p.issed through his daughter Mary 
to the Howards. 

Biblkxsraphy — Ms. Life by a contemporary in Royal mss., 
Bntish Museum. 17 A ix, printed with notes m Cfnt. Mag (i 8 t 0 
(ii.), pp. II, 118, 210, 490, M. A Tierney, HiU. of Arundel, p 319; 
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Chronicle of Queen Jane (Camden Soc 1850) ; Literary Remains of 
hdward VI (Roxburghe Club, i8S7) . J- Nichols, Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth (1823). 1. 74, W(tod, Fasti Oxon (Bliss), i 153, 156, Cal 
State Papers, Simancas, i. 18, 11. 152, etc., Notes and Queries, 2 .ser. iv 
84, etc. 

Philip Howard (1557-95), earl of Arundel, eldest son of 
Thomas Howard, 4th duke of Norfolk, executed for high treason 
in 1572, and of Lady Mary, daughter and heiress of Henry Fitz- 
alan, 1 2th carl of Arundel, was born on June 28 1557. He was mar- 
ried in 1571 to Anne, daughter and co-heiress of Thomas Dacre, 
Lord Dacre (1566). On the death of his maternal grandfather in 
Feb 1580 he became carl of Arundel In 1582 his wife joined the 
Church of Rome, and was committed to the charge of Sir Thomas 
Shirley by the Queen He was himself suspected of disloyalty, and 
was regarded by the discontented Roman Catholics as the centre of 
the plots ag.iinst the Queen’s government, and even as a possible 
succes.sor In 1583 he was with some reason suspected of com- 
plicity in Throgmorton’s plot and prepared to escape to Fbnders, 
i>ut his plans were interrupted by a visit from Elizabeth .at his 
house in London, and by her subsequent order to confine him- 
self (here. In Sept 1584 he became a Roman Catholic and made 
another attempt to leave England He was then brought before 
the Star Chamber and condemned to fine and imprisonment for 
life, lie was released for a time, but again arrested on a charge of 
high treason and condemned to death The sentence was not 
executed, and he died in prisim Oct ic) 1505 Arundel wrote three 
treatises “on the Exielleiue and Utility of N’irtue ” 

Riuiiocrapiiy — Article in tin* fhcl of Nat Biographv and authori- 
ties there collected, the contempo'* iiv Livis of Philip Iloivard, Earl 
of .Arundel and of Anne Duire lu\ Wife, rd by the duke of Nortolk 
(1857), M Twrney, History of Arumld \) 357 (1834), C H Cooper, 
Athenae Cantabrigvnscs (18(0), with biblioeraphv, 11 187 and 547, 
H How'ard, Memoirs of the Howard Family (1824) 

Thomas Howard (r 1585-1646). 2nd carl of Arundel, and earl 
of Suriey and of Norlolk, son of Philip, isl earl of Arundel and 
of Lacl> Anne Dacre, w,as born in 1585 or 15S6 ,incl educated at 
Westminster .school and at Trimly College, Cambridge At the 
accession of J imes I he w.is restored to his father’s earldoms of 
Arundel and Surrey, and to the baronies of his gr.indfather, 
Thomas, 4th duke of Norfolk He had a cheiiuercd career under 
James T and Charles I , holding many high otfices and being more 
than once imprisoned In 1041 as lord high steward he presided 
at the trial of Slraftord. This closed his public career He again 
became estranged from the court, and in 1041 he escorted home 
Mane de’ Medici, remaining abroad, with the exception of a short 
visit to England in 1642, and taking up permanent residence at 
Padua He contributed a sum of £34,000 to the king’s cause, and 
suftered severe losses in the war On June 6 1044, he was created 
earl of Norfolk. He dice* at Padua, w'hcn on the point of returning 
home, on Sept 14 1646, and was buried at Arundel 

Lord Arundel’s claim to fame rests upon his patronage of arts 
and learning and his magnificent collections He employed Hollar, 
Oughtred, Francis Junius and Inigo Jones, included among his 
friends Sir Robert Colton, Spelman, Camden, Sclden and John 
Evelyn, and his portrait was painted liy Rubens and Vandyck He 
is called the “Father of verlu in England,” and was admired by a 
contemporary as the person to whom “this angle of the world 
oweth the first sight of Greek and Roman statues.” He was the 
first to form any considerable collection of art in Great Britain 
His acquisitions, obtained while on his trav^els or through agents, 
and including inscribed marbles, statues, fragments, pictures’ 
gems, coins, books and manuscripts, were deposited at Arundel 
House, and sulfered considerable damage during the Civil War; 
.ind, owing to the carelessness and want of appreciation of his 
successors, nearly half of the marbles were destroyed. After his 
death the treasures were dispersed. The marbles and many of the 
statues were given by his grandson, Henry, 6th duke of Norfolk, 
to the university of Oxford in 1667, became known as the Arundel 
(or Oxford) Marbles, and included the famous Parian Chronicle 
or Marmor Chronicon, a marble slab on which are recorded in 
Greek events in Grecian history from 1582 11 c. to 354 bc, said 
to have been executed in the island of Paros about 263 b.c. Its 
narration of events differs in some respects from the most trust- 
worthy historical accounts, but its genuineness, challenged by 
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some writers, has been strongly supported by Porson and others, 
and is considered fairly established. 

Other statues were presented to the university by Henrietta 
Louisa, countess of Pomfret, in 1755. The cabinets and gems were 
removed by the wife of Henry, 7th duke of Norfolk, in 1085, and 
after her death found their way into the Marlborough Collection. 
The pictures and drawings were sold in 1085 and lOgi, and Lord 
Stafford’s moiety of the collection in 1720. The coins and medals 
were bought by Heneage Finch, and earl of Winchelsea, and dis- 
persed in 1606; the library, at the instance of John Evelyn, who 
feared its total loss, was given to the Royal Society, and a part, 
consisting of genealogical and heraldic collections, to the College 
of Heralds, the manuscript portion of the Royal Society’s moiety 
being transferred to the British Museum in 1831 and forming the 
present Arundel Collection The famous bust of Homer reached 
the Briti.sh Museum after pa.s.sing through various hands. 

Lord Arundel married m lOoO Lady Alethea, daughter and heir 
of Gilbert Talbot, 7lh earl of Shrewsbury, by whom, besides three 
sons who died young and one daughter, he had John, who pre- 
deceased him, Henry Frederick, who succeeded him as 3rd earl of 
Arundel and carl of Surrey and of Norfolk, and William, Viscount 
Stafford, executed in 1080. In 184Q the Arundel Society for pro- 
moting artistic knowledge was founded in his memory. Henry 
Frederick’s grandson Thomas, by the reversal (1060) of the at- 
tainder of 1572, succeeded to the dukedom of Norfolk, in which 
the earldom has since then been merged. 

Bibi luoRAPiiY. — See the article in the Diet, of Nat. Biography, and 
authorities there collected, D Lloyd, Memoires (1068), p 284, Sir 
E Walker, Jlntorical Dncoiirse^ (^705), p. 209 (m.s, in Harleian, 6,272, 
152), M Tierney, History of Arundel (1834), p 414, Sir Thomas 
Roe’s Negotiations (1740 letters relatinii: to his collections), 354, 444, 
495, W. Ciowne, A True Relation of all the Remarkable Plates . 
in the Travels of .. . Thomas, Earl of ArundelT. A D 1636 (16^7) , 
Die engUsche Mission des Crafen v. Arundel in Nurnberg (archtvaltsc/tc 
Zeitschrift ' neue Folge, Bd \i , 1904) , H. Howard, Memorials of the 
Howard Family (iSpt), p 31, II K. S Cau.ston. The Howard Papers 
(1862) ; Preface to Catalogue of Arundel mss., Brit. Museum (1840), 
etc. For publications relating to the Parian Chronicle see Marmora 
Arundelliana, publ J. Sclden (1628) ; Pndeau\’s Marmora Oxoniensta 
(1676); Maittairc’s variorum edition (17^2), Chandlci’." Marmora 
Oxoniensta (176^ and 1701 ), G Roberts, J Robertson, The Parian 
Chronicle (1788) ; J. Hewlett, A Vindication (1789) , R. Porson, “The 
Parian Chronicle,” in Tracts, ed. by T. Kidd (1815); Chronicon 
Parium, ed by C F C. Wagner (1832-3 0 ; C Mueller’s Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum (1841), i. 533; F, Jacoby, Das Marmor 
Parium (1904). 

ARUNDEL, THOMAS (1353-1414), archbishop of Can- 
terbury and lord chancellor of England, was the third son of 
Richard Fitzalaii, earl of Arundel and Warenne, by his second 
wife, Eleanor, daughter of Henry Plantagenet, earl of Lancaster 
In 1373 he became archdeacon of Taunton, and in April 1374 
he was consecrated bishop of Ely. In 138S he became archbishop 
of York, and in 1396 archbishop of Canterbury. During the 
early years of the reign of Richard II. he was associated with 
the party led by Thomas, duke of Gloucester, Henry, earl of 
Derby, afterwards King Henry IV., and his own brother Richard, 
earl of Arundel. He was three times lord chancellor under 
Richard II After the arrest of Gloucester, Warwick and Arundel, 
the archbishop was impeached by the Commons, with the king’s 
consent, although Richard held out hopes of safety to him. He 
was charged with assisting to procure the commission of regency 
in derogation of the royal authority, and sentence of banishment 
was passed, 40 days being given him during which to leave the 
realm. Towards the end of 1397 he started for Rome. He then 
became associated with Henry of Lancaster, but did not return 
to England before 1399, and the account which Froissart gives, 
telling how he was sent by the Londoners to urge Henry to come 
and assume the crown is thought to refer to his nephew and name- 
sake, Thomas, earl of Arundel Landing with Henry at Ravenspur 
he took his place at once as archbishop of Canterbury, witnessed 
the abdication of Richard in the Tower of London, led the new 
king, Henry IV., to his throne in presence of the peers, and 
crowned him on Oct. 13, 1399. 

The main work of his later years was the defence of the Church 
and the suppression of heresy. To put down the Lollards- he 
called a meeting of the clergy, pressed on the statute de haeretko 
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comburendo, and passed sentence of degradation upon William 
Sawtrey. He resisted the attempt of the Parliament of 1404 to 
disendow the Church, but failed to induce Henry to pardon Arch- 
bishop Scrope in 1405 In 1407 he became chancellor for the 
fourth time, and in 1408 he summoned a council at Oxford, which 
drew up constitutions again.st the Lollards In 1411 he went on 
an embassy abroad, and in 1412 became chancellor again, his 
return to power being accompanied by a change in the foreign 
policy of Henry IV In 1413 he took a leading part in the proceed- 
ings against Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham He died on Feb. 
19, 1414, and was buried at Canterbury 

See the Monk of Evesham, Ihstoria vitae et regni Ricardi II , ctl. 
T Hearnc (1729); Eulogium historiarum sive tempoiis, cd F S. 
Ilaydon (1858-03) ; W. F Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, vol. iv (1860-76) ; T. WalsinRham, Ihstoria Anglicana, ed. H. T, 
Riley (1863-64). 

ARUNDEL, municipal borough, Sussex, England, 58111 S S W. 
of London by the Southern Railway Population (1021) 2,742. 
It lies on a hill slope above the river Arun, which is navigable 
for small vessels to Littlehampton at the mouth, six miles south 
Arundel Castle, rising from the summit of the hill, was admirably 
placed to guard the passage along the river, through the South 
Downs on the north. The town takes its name, according to a 
whimsic.al etymology, from Inrondelle (a swallow) as shown on 
the corpoiation seal The first mention of Arundel (Harunclell) 
comes as early as S77. In the time of Edward the Confessor the 
town seems to have consisted of the mill and an earthwork prob- 
ably thrown up by Alfred as a defence against the Danes; but 
It had increased in importance before the Conquest, and appears 
in Domesday as a thriving borough and port It was granted 
by the Conqueror to Roger cle Montgomery, who built the castle 
on the site of the ancient earthwork From very early times 
markets were held within the borough on Thuisday and Saturday, 
and in 1285 Richard Fitzalan, earl of Arundel, obtained a grant 
of two annual fairs on May 14 and Dec. 17 The tow'ii was half 
destroyed by fire in 1338, but was soon rebuilt. The stronghold 
was frequently assaulted and greatly damaged in the 17th cen- 
tury Civil Wars, but it was restored by Charles, nth duke of 
Norfolk (d. 1815), who made it one of the most splendid baro- 
nial mansions in England. The borough formerly returned two 
members to parliament, it was finally disfranchised in 1868 
There are no early charters extant but m 1586 Elizabeth acknowl- 



THE castle at ARUNDEL IN SUSSEX, ENGLAND. OVERLOOKING THE 
RIVER ARUN. IS POPULARLY BUT ERRONEOUSLY SUPPOSED TO CONFER 
UPON ITS POSSESSOR THE EARLDOM OF ARUNDEL. THE PREMIER EARL- 
DOM OF ENGLAND. IT DATES FROM NORMAN TIMES 

edged rights claimed to have been exercised from time imme- 
morial The borough was incorporated in 1688 The church 
of St Nicholas, founded about 1375, is Perpendicular In the 
north aisle of the chancel there are several ancient monuments 
of the earls of Arundel. The church is otherwise remarkable for 
its reredos and iron work. The Roman Catholic church of St. 
Philip Neri was built by the duke of Norfolk (1873). Some 
remains of a Maison Dim, a hospital, erected in the time of 
Richard IL, still exist 

Arundel is now a quiet market town It was formerly a flour- 
ishing seaport, having canal connection (1813) with London. 
The borough is under a mayor, four aldermen, and 12 coun- 
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cillors Area 2,054 acres It is in the Chichester division of the 
parliamentary county of West Sussex. 

See also Arundel (Earldom of), 

ARUNDELL OF WARDOUR, THOMAS ARUN- 
DELL, 1ST Baron (c. 1562-1639), son of Sir Mathew Arundell 
of Wardour Castle, Wiltshire, served with great distinction as a 
soldier of fortune under the Emperor Rudolf 11 against the 
Turks, and was created a count of the Holy Roman Empire 
His assumption of a foreign title was strongly resented by Eliza- 
beth, who sent him to the Fleet T’nson on his arrival in England 
in 1596 He was soon released, but next year was again im- 
prisoned for a short time on another charge James I gave him 
his English peerage in 1605, but he repiMtedly fell under suspi- 
cion on account of his Catholic faith under James 1 and Charles 
I. He died on Nov 7 lOu) Arundell was a devout Catholic, 
but the accusations of dislo>ally made against him appear to 
have been unfounded 

Henry Arundell, 3HD Baron (< 1607-94), grandson of the 
preceding, succeeded in 16.43 He fought on the Cavalier side 
in the Civil War, and at the Restoration the family estates were 
restored to him, and he became an olliccr of the Queen’s house- 
hold He was employed by Charles II. in negotiating the Treaty 
of Dover. Denounced by Titus Oates as a participator in the 
“Popish Plot,’’ Arundell, with four other Roman Catholic peers, 
was impeached and imprisoned He was released in Feb. 1684 
After the accession of James II , the charge was annulled, and 
Arundell was for a time keeper of the privy seal lie died Dec. 
28, 1694, leaving a reputation for piety and of benevolence to his 
co-religionists. 

ARUNTA. In Central Australia, around Alice Springs, are 
still found representatives of the Arunta tribe — a typical stone 
age hunting people with jieculiar beliefs, ritual and customs The 
tribe is divided into two patrilineal, exogamous intermarrying 
sections which are split into two, and in some cases into four 
The natives believe that the tribe is composed of two groups 
with differing physical characters They are totemic in their own 
fashion. A child has the totem from the spot wheie its mother 
believes the child to have been conceived The totems are there- 
fore localized in distribution Marriage is regulated by the child's 
position in the moiety, section, or sub-section to which he or she 
belongs by birth, and a man miirnes the daughtei of his mother’s 
mother's brother's daughter Compluated ceremonies, closely 
associati'd with the breeding of the totem animals or the lloweiing 
of the totem plants, arc held when conditions seem to be favour- 
able — as when there is promise ol the approach of a good 
season Initiation rites — circumcision, sub-incision and head- 
biting are practised in prolonged ceremonies Women have their 
analogous rites. The authority of lustom — the power of the 
elder men — the belief in magic, the presence of a quasi-hereditary 
local headman (Inkata) wath a vague, indelinite power, which, if 
he pos.sess personality and ability, may be great, the belief in 
the sacred nature and magically efficacious association of the 
Churinga, are among the more prominent features of this group, 
whose peculiarities have lent weight to the criticism that in them 
w'e approach most nearly to primitivity They may, however, be 
degenerates, or freaks, whose philosophizings have drawn them 
to strange tonclusmns (.See Australia Ethnology ) 

Bibliuorm’HY — Sir H Spencer anti F. J Gillen, The Arunta (1927). 

ARVAL BROTHERS, in Roman antiquities, a college or 

priesthood {b'nUrcs Arvulvs, “brothers of the field”), consisting 
of twelve members, elected for life from the highest r.anks m Rome, 
and always apparently, during the empire, including the emperor. 
Their chief duty was to offer annually public sacrifice for the 
fertility of the fields There is proof of the high antiquity of the 
college, which was said to have been older than Rome itself, in the 
verbal forms of the song with which, down to late times, a part 
of the ceremonies was accompanied, and whn h is still preserved. 
No mention of (he Fratres occurs in Cicero or Livy, and literary 
allusions to them are very scarce, but we possess a long series of 
the acta or minutes of their proceedings, drawn up by themselves, 
and inscribed on stone. Excavations (1570-1860) in the grove of 
the Dea Dia about 5m. from Rome, have yielded 96 of these rec- 


ords, dating from a d, 14 to 241. The brotherhood, almost forgot- 
ten in republican times, w'as revived by Augustus. In his time the 
college consisted of a master (maltster), a vice-master (promag- 
15 ter), a flamen and a praetor, who were assisted at the sacrifices 
by four chorus boys, sons of senators, having both parents alive. 
Each wore a wreath of corn, a white fillet and the praetexta. The 
election of members was by co-optation on the motion of the presi- 
dent, who, with a flamen, was himself elected for one year 

The great annual festival was held in honour of the anonymous 
Dea Dia, probably identical with Ceres or Acca Larentia, on three 
days in May. It is a matter of dispute whether this festival was 
identical with that called Ambarvalia (q.v.)- The ceremony of 
the first day, on which a sumptuous banquet took place, followed 
by a distribution of doles and garlands, was held in Rome itself. 
On the second and principal day of the festival the ceremonies 
were conducted in the grove of the Dea Dia. They included a 
dance in the temple of the goddess, at which the song of the 
brotherhood was sung, in language so antiquated that it was hardly 
intelligible (text and translation in Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, 
bk i ch. XV ) even to Romans of the time of Augustus Special 
mention should be made of the ceremony of purifying the grove, 
which was held to be defiled by the felling of trees, the breaking of 
a bough, or the use of any iron tools. 'I'he song and dance were 
followed by the election of officers for the next year, a banquet 
and races On the third day the .sacrifice took place in Rome, and 
was of the same nature as that offered on the first day The Arvales 
also offered sacrifice and solemn vows on behalf of the imperial 
family on the 3rd of January and on other extraordinary occasions. 
The brotherhood is said to have lasted till the time of Theodosius. 
The British Mu.seum contains a bust of Marcus Aurelius in the 
dress of a Frater Arvalis 

BiRfiooRAPiiY — See G L. Marini, Atti e Monumenti de* Fratri 
Arvalt (1705). "W Honzen, Acta Fratrum Arvalium (1874); W. W. 
Fowler, Creek amt Roman Fativah, i8oq; G Wissowa, Religion und 
Kuhns der Ronur, 1912; J. Marquardt, Romhchc Staatsverwaltung 
(lii, i88t). 

ARVALS, ARVELS or ARTHELS, primarily the funeral 
dinner, and later, a thin, light, sweet cake, spiced with cinnamon 
and nutmeg, served to the poor at such feasts. The funeial meal 
was called the Arvel-dinncr. The custom seems to have been to 
hold on such occasions an informal inquest, when the corpse was 
publicly exposed, to exculpate the heirs from all accusations of 
foul play 

ARVERNI (ahr-vur'ni), an ancient Gaulish tribe in the 
Auvergne, which still bears its name. It resisted Caesar longer 
than most of Gaul, when once vanquished it adopted Roman 
civilization readily Its tribal deity, the god of the mountain, the 
Buy de Dome, rechristened in Roman phrase Mercurius Dumias, 
was famous far beyond its temtory Part of his temple has been 
excavated 

ARVICULTURE is that branch of agronomy {qv) which 
relates to the culture of field crops specifically and to their actions 
and reactions under agronomic or horticultural conditions De- 
rived from L arvum, field, and cultus, cultivation. 

ARYA-BHATTA (b 476), Indian astronomer and mathe- 
matician, was born at Patalipatua on the upper Ganges. He was 
the author of the Aryabdthlyam, written in verse couplets, which 
gives the rules of mathematics as known in his time. The greater 
part of this work is astronomy and spherical trigonometry, the 
remviindcr being 33 rules in arithmetic, algebra and plane trigo- 
nometry, including quadratic equations, the sums of powers of the 
first n natural numbers, and a table of sines. The work was pub- 
lished in Sanskrit at Leyden in 1874 (French trans. 1879), 

See L. Rodet, Lemons de calcul d’Aryahhata. 

ARYANS. This word is used by some of the “Satem” 
speakers of Indo-European languages (q.v ) with the meaning 
“noble” and is the name of one of the tribes of these people. As 
Sir George Grierson points out “Indians and Iranians who are 
descended from an Indo-European stock have a perfect right to 
call themselves Aryans but we English have not ” (Report of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, vol. i., p. 96, 1927.) Max Muller, 
who used the term, was always cautious and distinguished clearly 
between the data which fall to the physical anthropologist, those 
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which the student of culture investigates, and the linguistic ma- 
terial which demands the scrutiny of the philologist. It takes time 
to eradicate the errors of enthusiasm, but scientific and careful 
workers accept the view expressed by Boas (Mttid of Primitive 
Man, 1927) “that a people may remain constant in type and 
language and change in culture, that it may remain constant in 
type but change in language: or that it may remain constant in 
language and change in type and culture ” There is no better 
nor more striking example in science than this of the danger of 
affixing labels without due scrutiny and intelligent discrimination. 

ARYA SAMAJ, a Hindu reforming sect, founded by Day- 
anand Saraswati, a Brahman of Guzerat, who, born in 1S25, was 
brought up as a Shiv-worshipper, but renounced idol-worship He 
scftlght in the Vedas a solution of the problems of human misery 
and final salvation. After 1866 he gathered disciples and assailed 
the Christian scriptures, maintaining that the Rig Veda not only 
supported his own beliefs but that in it all modern discoveries 
in .science were described Thu.s he discerned the endowment of 
true learning, the arts of manufacture, chemistry, popular in- 
struction, etc , all in the yajna or sacrificial cult While denying 
that the Vedas recognizecl Caste, he retained the four classes as 
social units into which entrance was to be dependent on examina- 
tions Such ideas naturally antagonized the Brahmans, so he 
turned to the masses, and founded numerous samdjes, “associa- 
tions,” the earliest at Bombay in 1875. He died at Ajmere in 1888 
The Arya Samaj is not eclectic, like the Brahma Samaj, but 
narrower in scope and intenser in conviction It attracted edu- 
cated men whose Hinduism had been undermined, but who weic 
opposed to the teachings of foreign creeds, while they wished to 
reconcile modern science and Western ethics with the faith of the 
Vedas 

ARYBALLOS, a Greek vase, sometimes used as a drinking- 
vessel, with a wide base and small, flaring mouth One variety has 
a jug-like handle near the mouth The decorations on these vases 
were often executed in the Asiatic style, the designs including fan- 
tastic animals, monsters and winged goddesse.s. 

ARYTENOID, a term meaning “funnel-shaped,” applied to 
cartilages, such as tho.se of the larynx 

ARZAMAS, ( ]) a district, (2) a town in the Nizhegorod 
province of the R .S F S R, The district has an area of 8,040 
sqkm. Pop (1926) 350,964. urban, 18,535, * > the town of 
Arzamas, rural 332,429. The town, 55° 22' N , 43° 50' E , is at 
the confluence of the rivers Tc.sha and Arsha and is also a rail- 
way junction It is thus a centre for local products, with cold 
storage facilities. Its chief occupation is timber-milling, with 
tanneries, tallow and soap works and flour mills It trades in 
sheep.skins, sailcloth and the products of koustar (home) indus- 
tries, especially knitted goods 

AS, the Roman unit of weight and measure, divided into 12 
undae (whence both “ounce” and “inch”) ; its fractions being 
deunx dextans f,, dodrans -4, bes j, septunx -/jj, semis J, 
quincunx 3^, triens quadrans 4, sextans sescuncia uncia 
As really denoted any integer or whole; whence the English 
word “ace.” The unit or as of weight was the libra (pound — 
about oz. avoirdupois); of length, pes (foot—about iij^in ); 
of surface, jiigeriim ( — about jac ) ; of measure, liquid amphora 
(about 5^gal.), dry modiiis (about peck). In the same way 
as signified a whole inheritance ; whence heres ex asse, the heir to 
the whole estate, heres ex semisse, heir to half the estate. It was 
also used in the calculation of rates of interest. 

As was also the name of a Roman coin (see Numismatics. 
Roman). The old as was compo.sed of the mixed metal aes, 
an alloy of copper, tin and lead, and was called as libralis, because 
it nominally weighed i lb. or 12 oz. (actually 10). Its original 
shape seems to have been an irregular oblong bar, which was 
stamped with the figure of a sheep, ox, or sow This, as well as 
the word pecunia for money (pecus, cattle), indicates the fact 
of cattle having been the earliest Italian medium of exchange. The 
value was indicated by little points or globules, or other marks. 
After the round shape was introduced, the one side was always 
inscribed with the figure of a ship’s prow, and the other with the 


double head of Janus The subdivisions of the as had also the 
ship’s prow on one side, and on the other the head of some deity. 
The weight and value of the steadily diminished Before 
silver coinage was introduced (269 nc ) the value of the as was 
6d. or I2C , in the time of Cuero less than a halfpenny In the 
time of the emperor Severus its \c eight was lowered to about 
of an ounce. During the commonwealth and empire aes grave 
was used to denote the old as in contradistinction to the existing 
depreciated coin; while aes rude was applied to the original oblong 
coinage of primitive times. 

See J. E. Sandys, Companion to Latin Studies (1925). 

ASA, in the Bible, son (or perhaps, rather brother) of Abijah, 
the son of Rehoboam and king of Judah (1 Kings xv 9-24) He 
was a contemporary of Baasha, Zimri and Omri of Israel, but 
little is recorded of his long reign except some religious reforms 
and conflicts with the first-named Baasha fortified Rarnah (er- 
Rdm), 5m north of Jerusalem, and Asa w.is com])ellod to use 
the residue of the temple-funds, to bribe the king of Damascus 
to renounce his league with Baasha and attack Isiael Galilee 
was invaded and Baasha was forced to return, the budding ma- 
ten.il which he had collected at Rarnah being used by Asa to 
fortify Geba, and Mizpah to the immediate north of Jerusalem. 
The Book of Chronicles relates a story of a scn.sational defeat of 
Zerah the “Cushite,” and a great religious revival in which 
Judah and Israel took part (II. Chron. xiv.-xv. 15), Asa W'as 
succeeded by his son Jehosh,iphat. 

ASAFETIDA, a gum-resin obtained chiefly from Ferula 
fetida, an umbelliferous plant of eastern Persia and Afghanistan. 
Ferula fetida grows (0 5 to oft , and when the plant is four years 
old it is ready for yielding asafetida. The stems arc cut down 
close to the root, and a milky juice flows out which quickly sets 
into a solid resinous mass. A freshly exposed surface of asafet- 
ida has a translucent, pearly-white appearance, but it soon 
darkens in the air, becoming first pink anci finally reddish-brown. 
In taste it is acrid and bitter and emits a strong alliaceous odour, 
clue to the presence of organic sulphur compounds. 

A.safetida is fouml in commerce in “lump” or in “tear,” the 
latter being the purer form Medicinally, given in doses of 5 to 
15 grams, it stimulates the intestinal and respiratory tracts and 
the nervous system, and is sometimes useful in hysteria and 
malingering The gum-resin is relished as a condiment in India 
and Persia, and is m demand in France for use in cookery In 
the regions of its growth the whole plant is used as a fre.sh 
vegetable, the inner portion of the full-grown stem being regarded 
as a luxury. 

ASAF-UD-DOWLAH, nawab wazir of Oudh from 1775 to 
1707, was the son of Shuja-ud-DowIah, his mother and grand- 
mother being the begums of Oudh, whose spoliation formed one 
of the chief counts in the charges against Warren Hastings. 
When Shuja-ud-Dowlah died he left £2,000,000 sterling buried 
in the vaults of the zenana The widow and mother of the de- 
cea.sed prince claimed the whole of this treasure under the terms 
of a will which was never produced. When Warren Hastings 
pressed the nawab for the payment of debt due to the East 
India Company, he obtained from Asaf’s mother a loan of 26 lakhs 
of rupees, for which he gave her a jagir of four times the value, 
he subsequently obtained 30 lakhs more m return for a full 
acquittal, ami the recognition of her fagirs without interference 
for life by the company. These jagirs were afterwards confis- 
cated on the ground of the begum’s complicity in the rising of 
Chai Singh, which was attested by documentary evidence. The 
evidence now available seems to show that Warren Hastings did 
his best throughout to rc.siue the nawab fiom his own incapacity, 
and was inclined to be lenient to the begums 

See. G. W. T'orrest, The Admvmtration of Warren Hastings, 1772- 
17 SS ( i 8 q 2 ). 

ASAPH: sec Psalms. 

AS^ABACCA (ASARUM EUROPEUM), a small 

perennial plant of the birthw^ort family (Aristolochiaceae), native 
to the woods of Europe and north temperate Asia, and occurring 
wild in some English counties. It is a small crecjnng herb with a 
pungent-aromatic rootstock, kidney-shaped leaves and small pur- 
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plish bell-shaped flowers. ]t was formerly grown for medicinal 
purposes, the underground stem having cathartic and emetic 
properties. The allied North American species are commonly 
called wild ginger {q v). 

ASBESTIC, a fine ground serpentine sand containing .small 
quantities of short fibred chrysotile asbestos. This is a trade name 
for the mill-treated residue from which the shortest commercial 
fibre has been extracted, the product, almost white in colour, is 
used to strengthen certain plasters and stuccos, and can be used 
in many places where a coarse ground mineral filler is required 

ASBESTINE, Loomite, S\(jfihrf, synthetic trade names used 
in the United States to describe short fibred talc products (qv) 
produced in New York State and used as mineral tillers in many 
industries See also Micro-asbestos 


ASBESTOS, a generic name for a group of minerals possess- 
ing crystalline fibrous structure and which can be ^pun or felted 



BY couBTisr or th( Canadian pacific naiiways 

How ASBESTOS IS MINED WITH THE AID OF MODERN ENGINEERING 
ELECTRIC DRILLS ARE BORING HOLES FOR DYNAMITE CHARGES 


to make non-combustiblc fabrics for heat insulation and for other 
purposes where resistance to fire is essential The name is derived 
from the ancient Greek name (acr/jearos) for a fabulous stone 
which once set on fire could not be quenched, probably unslaked 
lime 


The non-combustible character and spinning qualities of asbestos 
fibre were undoubtedly known to the ancient world. Plutarch 



Canadian asbestos fibre as it comes from the mine italy pro- 
vided THE FIRST ASBESTOS FIBRE USED COMMERCIALLY IN 1871 IMPOR- 
TANT DEPOSITS WERE AFTERWARDS DISCOVERED IN QUEBEC AND 
RHODESIA, WHILE YET ANOTHER SOURCE OF SUPPLY IS THE URAL 
MOUNTAINS 

mentions '‘perpetual” lamp wicks used by the Vestal Virgins, and 
Pau.sanian records a lamp that had a wick which was not con- 
sumed, being made of “Carpasian linen,” or mineral fibre from 
Carpasius in Cyprus, .shrouds of woven asbestos api^ear to have 
been used in ancient times for cremations. Pliny refers to it as 


linum vivurti — “the funeral dress of kings.” 

Varieties. — Three minerals possess varieties known as “as- 
bestos ” These are anthophyllitc, amphibolc and serpentine. 
The first two are silicates of lime and magnesia, with or without 
the presence of iron and related elements, the last named is a 
hydrous silicate of magnesia, with or without iron. 

Antliophylhte is a magnesium-iron silicate which in some 
localities occurs in long thm plates and fibres It is of mineral- 


ogical importance only 

Amp/uboles include five principal types characterized by 
fibrous structure: (i) tremolitr, a calcium-magnesium silicate, 
occurs in long blade-like crystals or in long thin fibrous or 
columnar masses, grey to almost white in colour, and rather 
brittle, (:») actinoUte which is an iron-calcium-magne.sium .silicf^te 
that occurs in fibrous and radiating crystalline masses, bright 
green in colour, used for weighting paper, and as an inert 


adulterant. Both these and other 
varieties of amphibolc which are 
free from alumina, pass by in- 
sensible gradations into (3) as- 
hcitoi, otherwise called “amphi- 
bolc-asbcstos” or “hornblende- 
asbestos,” which consists of fine 
flexible fibres resembling flax, 
usually of a dull green colour and 
nacreous lustre; (4) mountain 
leather and mountain cork con- 
sist of flexible sheets of interlaced 
fibres, difficult to separate, moiin- 
tain xvood is compactly fibrous, 
grey to brown in colour, and re- 
sembles dry wood or petrified 
wood, (5) blue asbestos or cro- 
cidohle, found in Griqualand, 
South Africa and in Australia, 
possesses a very silky lustic, is of 
a dull blue colour, and its fibres 
are elastic and occasionally sev- 
eral inches in length. Chemically 
it IS a soda-iron silicate, it pos- 
sess! s higher tensile strength than 
chrysotile {see below) but is less 
resistant to high temperatures 
Serpentine is a hydrous silicate 
of magnesia, generally found 
in massive forms but also occur- 
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An ASBESTOS SUIT FOR FIREMEN 
Unburnable, material woven from 
asbestos is applicable to any fireproof 
purpose, and is much used in modern 
industry 


ring with a banded or slaty structure; closely related to serpentine 
is talc (q V ) which is, however, soft and brittle. There arc two 
fibrous minerals derived from serpentine: (i) Picrolite occurs in 
fibrous masses in fissures of the massive serpentine. The fibres 
arc sometimes i2in in length but they are not flexible nor easily 
separable; (2) Chrysotile occurs in narrow veins traversing the 
serpentine rocks as a mass of fine silky crystals These veins are 
usually various shades of green but amber to browm shades also 
occur. The crystals are easily separated into fine, white, silky, 
flexible fibres. This mineral constitutes the great bulk of the 
commercial a.sbestos 


To be of commercial value asbestos must possess length and 
fineness of fibre combined with infusibility, toughness or relatively 
high tensile strength and flexibility Asbestos fibre resembles fine 
polished wire, free from serrations of any kind. This adds to the 
difficulties of spinning In cross section, fibres are either circular 
or polygonal. Under high magnification a fibre is seen to consist 
of numerous fine threads crowded together The smallest fibre 
yet measured had a diameter of 0 00075mm , according to Dr. 
H. T. Barnes, McGill university. 

INDUSTRIAL USES 


The incombustible and insulating properties of asbestos make 
it invaluable to industry The first modern experiments in wcviving 
a.sbestos were made m Italy The longer fibre can be carded and 
spun into yarns, either alone or with additions such as cotton or 
small sizes of brass or copper wire. Spun products are woven into 
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fabric of varying weights, thickness and densities to meet numer- 
ous industrial needs Some of the principal uses are for drop 
curtains in theatres, for fireproof wall linings and for boiler pipe 
packing. Yarns spun with fine wires are used for fabric for brake 
linings; woven asbestos belts convey cement clinker aiul other hot 
products; when impregnated with rubber, asbestos is utilized for 
heat insulation and for gaskets; asbestos yarns, impregnated with 
'graphite and suitable greases are used for steam and pump pack- 
ings; ropes, cords, twine and 
threads are made for various pur- 
poses; various products are used 
to insulate electric conductors; 
fibre shorter than spinning stock 
is used for making steam pipe, 
hot water pipe and boiler cover- 
ings Certain classes of short 
asbestos fibre are mixed with 
cement and moulded into various 
shapes for special purposes or 
pressed into millboard, w-allboard, 
shingles or tiles Asbestos sheets 
deaden sound and asbestos papeis 
are used where damp-proof and 
fireproof covciings are re(}uircd 
Consumption.— The world’s 
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Asbestos boiler packing used 

AS A PROTECTIVE AND HEAT-CON- 
SERVING PACKING BETWEEN 
BOILERS AND THEIR OUTER CASING 

present rate of consumption of asbestos of all grades is about 
358,000 tons per annum, of which approximately 78^', is produced 
in Canada, 9-4% in Rhodesia, 5 6[n in Russia, 4% in the Union 
of South Africa, i in Cyprus and the balance in Italy and the 
United States, with a very small production elsewhere. About 
937 r of this production is chrysotile asbestos 
Asbestos products are manufactured in England, the United 
States, France, Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, Spain, Belgium, 
Canada and Australia The production of the raw material has 
risen from 200 tons (Italian) in tS 08 to a total from all sources 
of over 250,000 tons a year The United States is the largest 
consumer, and the asbestos fac- 
tories there absorb about three- 
fourths of the output of the raw 
material from the Canadian 
mines In 1926, the exports of 
asbestos manufactures from the 
United Kingdom were 24,889 
tons, valued at £i,n6,ooo, while 
the imports of raw asbestos, in- 
cluding fibre and waste, were 
27,720 tons, valued at £709,708. Of these imports 12,430 tons 
were from Rhodesia and 8.343 tons from Canada 
Bibliogpapiiv —F. Cirkle, Chrywlile-Aibrstos (igro); A. L. Hall, 
A'thcstos in ihe Union of South Africa, Mem 12, Geol. Surv S A. 
(iqiH), US Asbestos and Mineral Coip , Asbestos from mine to 
finished product (1919); Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau 1921, 
Asbestos (1913-19) , Asbestos, the mineral’s automotive uses, Raw 
Material (1922); “Asbestos, Australian deposits of,” Asbestos (Jan 
192O , Asbestos production of South Africa and the grades marketed, 
Eng and Min Jour Press (May 1925), R B. Ladoo, Asbestos, 
a chapter in Non-Metallic Minerals, bibliography (1925) ; L Berlin- 
raut, Russian asbestos mining reviving, Eng and Mm. Jour. Press 
(Jan 1926) , R Rosenberg, “Die Verwendung von Mikro-Asbest 
fiir die Hcrsteilung plastischer Massen,” Kunststoffe (Mar. 1927) ; 
also in Plasties (June 1927) ; Becker and Haag, Asbrst (1927), 
bibliography ; “Asbestos textiles and their uses,” India Rubber Journal 
(Dec 1927) ; J. Cj Ross, Chysotile-Asbestos, monograph, with com- 
plete bibliography, m preparation (available, 1929). (A. W. G. W.) 
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STEAM BEARINGS 


ASBJORNSEN, PETER CHRISTEN (1S12-85), and 
MOE, JOR'GEN ENGEBRETSEN (1813-82), collectors of 
Norwegian folk-lore, .so closely united in their life’s work that it 
is unusual to name them apart Asbjornsen was born in Chris- 
tiania on Jan 15 1812; as early as 1832 in his twentieth year, he 
had begun to collect and write down all the fairy stories and 
legends which he could encounter. Later he began to wander on 
foot through the length and breadth of Norway, adding to his 
stores Moe, who was born at Mo i Hole parsonage, in Sigdal 
Ringerike, on April 22 1813, met Asbjornsen first when he was 


14 years of age A ilose friendship began between them, and 
lasted to the end of their li\es. In 1S34 Asbjornsen discovered 
that Moe had started independently on a searth for the relics of 
national folk-lore; the friends eagerly compared re'^ults, and 
determined for the future to work m concert By thi.s time, 
Asbjornsen had become by profession a zoologist, and with the aid 
of the university made a senes of mvestig.itmg voyages along the 
coasts of Norway, particularly m the Hardanger fjord Moe, 
meanwhile, having left Christiania University in 1S39, had de- 
voted himself to the study of theology, and was making a living as 
a tutor in Christiania In his holidays he wandered through the 
mountains, in the most remote districts, collecting stones In 
1842-43 appeared the first instalment of the great work of the 
two friends, under (he title of Norwegian Popular Stories (Norsks 
Folkccveiityr), which was received at once all over Europe as a 
most valuable contribution to comparative mythology as well as 
literature. A second volume was published in 1844, and a new 
collection in 1871. Many of the Folkecventyr were translated into 
English by Sir George Dasent in 1S59 In 1845 Asbjdrnscn pub- 
lished. without help from Moc, a collection of Norwegian fairy 
talcs (lluldrceventyr og Folkcsagn). In 1856 Asbjornsen was 
appointed forest -master, and was sent by Norway to examine in 
various countries of the N. of Europe the methods observed for 
the preservation of timber. He died in Christiania on Jan 6 1885. 
From 1841 to 1852 Moc travelled almost every summer through 
the southern parts of Norway, collecting traditions in the moun- 
tains He took holy orders in 1S53 and he was appointed in 1875 
bishop of Christiansand, after holding various cures. In Jan 1882 
he resigned his diocese on account of failing health, and died on 
(he following March 27. Moe has a special claim on critical 
attention in regard to his lyrical poems, of which a small col- 
lection appeared in 1850. He wrote little oiiginal verse, but in 
his slender volume are to be found many pieces of exquisite deli- 
cacy and freshness Moe also published a delightful collection of 
prose stories for children, In the Well and the Churn (/ Brands 
og i Kjaernet), 1851, and A little Chtistmas Present (En Lidcn 
Julegave), 1S60 A bjornsen and Moe had the advantage of an 
admirable style in narrative prose. It was usually said that the 
vigour came from Asbjornsen and the charm from Moe, but the 
fact seems to be that from the long habit of writing in unison 
they had come to adopt almost precisely identical modes of lit- 
erary expression 

ASBURY, FRANCIS ( 1 745-1 8 16), the second bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and the first consecrated in the 
United States, was born in Handsworth, Staffordshire, England, 
on Aug. 20, 1745. His parents gave him a good elementary school- 
ing of about seven years while he was between the ages of six 
and thirteen. Apprenticed in his 14th year to learn the business 
of making “buckle chapes,” he devoted his odd moments to the 
study of Methodist theology and sermonic literature. At 18 he 
was licensed as a local preacher At 21 he was received into the 
Wesleyan Conference and four years later w'as sent as a mis- 
sionary by Wesley to America The Methodists in America in 
1771 numbered a little less than 400, chielly in the neighbourhood 
of New York and Philadelphia. In 1772 Asbury was appointed 
by Wesley “general assistant in America” but this assignment 
lasted only one year 

At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War Asbury cast in his 
lot with the Americans His loyalty to America, however, was 
under so much suspicion that he was forced into hiding in Dela- 
ware for two years 1778-79. But the discovery of a letter which 
he had written to England revealed such devotion to the Colonies 
that he was thereafter recognized as ardently American In 1784 
Wesley appointed him a superintendent of the Methodist work in 
America. Wesley’s selection was confirmed by the meeting of all 
the Methodist preachers in conference. From the outset Asbury 
was known as bishop, though Wesley ' objected strenuously to 
this title. Asbury however, with his keener discernment of the 
realities 3,000 miles distant from England, saw that Methodism 
could succeed only by highly centralized organization, and ac- 
cepted the title of bishop as indicating suih ccntiahzation 

From 1784 until his death in i8i6 Asbury threw all his energy 
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into the Methodist work. At the time of his death the Mctho<list 
Episcopal Church in the United States numbered about 214,000 
members with 2,000 ministers. Asbury travelled on horseback be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 miles every year during the term of his 
bishopric. His duties made it imperative for him to supervise 
all the conferences between Maine and southern Georgia, and 
between the Atlantic coast and the settlements in Kentucky. It 
was said of him that he had been seen by more people in America 
than had any other person up to the time of his death Though 
he insisted upon keeping supervisional power almost wholly m 
his own hands, he won and kept the regard of the Methodist 
ministers and laymen to a greater degree than any other leader 
in the history of the Church. Throughout his life he suffered from 
a stubborn disease of the throat which added greatly to the dis- 
comforts of his task, but he never relaxed in a Spartan self- 
control, which makes the story of his life an almost incredible 
narrative of triumph over hardship. After coming to America 
he learned to read the Scriptures in the original Hebrew and 
Greek. At his death he left a Journal which has proved an indis- 
pensable source-book for American social history for the first 40 
years of the independence of the new nation The style of Asbury ’j. 
writing was simple and direct, with a tendency to over-serious- 
ness, and yet with shrewd insight into the central issues m the 
successive ecclesiastical cri.ses which he faced He died in Spott- 
sylvania, Va , March 31, 1816 

In addition to hva Journal see W. P, Strickland, The Pioneer Bishop; 
or, The Lije and Times oj Franm A hury (1858), Simpson’s 
Cyclopaedia oj Methodism (Philailolphu, 1878), Henry Mellard Du 
Bose, Francis Ashury (Nashville, Tenn , 1909), E S Tipple, The 
Prophet of the Long Road (tqth) ; Henrv King f’arroll, The Frnnas 
Asbury Cente.nary Volume (Cincinnati, New York, 1910), Aaron W 
Haines, “The Humor ot Francis Asbury,’’ Methodist Review, Ser 5, 
vol. xxxvi., p. TJb-Tjf) (1920) , Henry King Carroll, Framis Asbury 
in the Making of American Methodism (Cincinnati and New York, 
1923) ; and Hcrbcit Asbury, A Methodist Saint; the Life of Bishop 
Aihtiry (1927). (F. J McC.) 

ASBURY PARK, a city of Monmouth county, N J , U S A., 
on the Atlantic ocean, about 3^m S, of New York city (501., by 
rail). It is served by the Central railroad of New Jei'cy, the 
Pennsylvania and the New York and Long Branch railways The 
population in lO’o was 12.400, of whom 2,.S24 were negroes 
It is a popular se.iside resort, with 42 hotels in 1027, and 
numerous bo.inling-houses and private cotf.igis Fresh-water 
lakes and an abundatue ot green \egetation add to its attractions 
Even in the winter months there is a large transient population 
The beach, bordered for a mile by a “board walk,” is owned and 
controlled by the municipality. The city had 32 manufacturing 
establishments in 1925, which produced commodities valued at 
$ 2 .<) 57 .S 35 - 

Asbury Park was founded in 1.800, and named after the Rev 
Francis Asbury It was incorporatcii as a borough in 1874 and 
chartered as a city in 1897. In 1915 a commission form of 
government was adopted 

ASCANIUS or luLUS, in Roman legend, the son of Aenc.is 
(g V.) by Creusa or Lavinia, and ancestor of the gens lulia On 
the death of Aeneas, the government of Latium was left in the 
hands of Lavinia, Ascanius being too young to undertake it After 
30 years he left Lavinium, ancl founded Alba Longa. 

See icb-rc-ncos under Aim as. 

ASCARIS, the generic name of certain round worms, which 
are parasitic on various animals A lumbricoules is found in the 
human intestine, the closely .allied A. suilla in the pig and A. 
megalocephala in the horse Asmris, which belongs to the Nema- 
toda {qv), has only two chromosomes {qv) in the fertilized 
egg, and is therefore often used in the stucly of cytology (ijr v ) 

ASCENSION, a sniidl island in the South Atlantic, 700m 
N W of St, Helena. Area, 34 sq miles The island lies within the 
influence of the south-east trades (8® south lat ) The lee side is 
subject to “rollers,” which break on the shore with great violence 
The island is of volcanic origin Green mounl.un, a huge elliptical 
crater, is 2,820ft above the sea, while the surrounding table- 
lands vary from 1,200 to 2,000 feet Steep ra\ loes, lined with masses 
of lava and ending in small bays, are typical Ascension was 
originally bare, save for the summit of Green mountain, but the 


lower hills have been planted with grasses and shrubs. The cli- 
mate is remarkably healthy The average rainfall is about 2oin., 
March and April being the rainy months. The island is the resort 
of the sea turtle, who come in thousands to lay their eggs on the 
shores between Jan. and May The turtles are caught and kept 
in large ponds. The coasts abound with a variety of fish of 
excellent quality. Like St. Helena, the island does not possess 
any indigenous vertebrate land fauna. Rabbits, wild goats and 
partridges are fairly common. The “wideawake” birds (sooty 
tern) frequent the island in vast numbers to lay their eggs. The 
flora includes purslane, rock roses, ferns and mosses. 

The island was discovered by the Portuguese Joao da Nova, on 
Ascension Day, 1501. In 1701 William Dampier was wrecked on 
its coast. It remained uninhabited till after the arrival of 
Napoleon at St. Helena (1815), when it was garrisoned by the 
British government. A settlement named George Town (locally 
known as Garrison) was made on the north-west coast, water 
being obtained from “Dampier’s springs” in the Green moun- 
tain, 6m. distant. The island was under the rule of the Admi- 
ralty till 1922, when it was transferred to the administration of the 
Colonial Oflice and annexed to St. Helena, There arc cable con- 
nections with Europe and Africa, and the island is in the postal 
union. The population, about 300, consists of seamen, marines, 
and Krumen from Liberia. Phosphates and guano are collected, 
and about loac. under cultivation produce vegetables and fruit. 
It was at Ascension that Mr. (afterwards Sir) David Gill de- 
termined, in 1877, the solar parallax. 

See C. Darwin, Geologital Observations on the Vohanic Islands 
visited during the Voyage of H M S. "Beagle” (1844) ; Report of the 
Sdenlific Results of the Voyage of the "Challenger” vol. i. part 2 
(1885), Africa Pilot, part 11. 5th cd. (1901). 

ASCENSION, FEAST OF THE, or Holy Thursday, the 
40th day after Easter, commemorating Christ’s ascension into 
heaven; one of the oecumenical festivals of the Christian Church, 
ranking with Christmas, Easter and Pentecost The festival is of 
great antiquity. St. Augustine {Ep. 54 ad Januar ) mentions it 
as h.iving been kept from time immemorial and as probably insti- 
tuted by the apostles. Chrysostom mentions its celebration in a 
chinch outside Antioch, and Socrates iHht cedes, vii. 26) records 
that in the year 390 the people of Constantinople “of old custom” 
(f 4 Wovi) celebrated the feast in a suburb of the city Aclamnan, 
abbot of Iona, describes a pilgrimage at Jerusalem in the 7th 
century, when the feast was celebrated on Mount Olivet (de loc. 
sanct. i. 22). The Peregrinatio of Ethcria (Silvia), cad. 385, 
says that the festival was held in the Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem (Duchesne, Chr. Worship, p. 515). In the West, in 
the middle ages, a procession with candles and banners outside 
the church symbolized Christ’s triumphant entry into heaven. 
In the East the festival is known as “taking up,” or 

kwKTw^opLkvr}^ "salvation.” 

In the Roman Catholic Church the most characteristic ritual 
feature of the festival is now the extinction of the paschal candle 
after the Gospel at High Mass. Other customs, eg, the blessing 
of the new beans (Duchesne, p. 183) were formerly a.ssociated 
with the liturgy of this /east. In some churches an image of Christ 
was raided from the altar through a hole in the roof, through which 
a burning straw figure representing Satan was immediately thrown 
down. 

In the Anglican Church Ascension Day and its octave continue 
to be observed as a great festival, with a special preface in the 
communion service The Lutheran churches also retain the Feast. 

See Herzog-IIaut k, Realencyklopddie (1900), s “Himmelfakrtsfest" ; 
L Duchesne, Christian Wot ship (2nd Fing. eel, London, 1904); The 
Catholic F.ncyclopaedta (London and New York, 1907). 

ASCETICISM, the theory and practice of bodily abstinence 
and self-mortification, generally religious The word is derived 
from a Greek word (Acrxeca) meaning “to practice,” or “to train,” 
and it embodies a metaphor taken from the ancient wrestling- 
place, where victory rewarded those who had best trained their 
bodies. The ultimate origin of asceticism is the antithesis between 
sacred (or holy) and profane, from which comes the idea that 
he who belongs to the former sphere, or seeks to enter it, must 
refrain as much as possible from, or even destroy, all that belongs 
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to the latter. This is originally a non*moral idea {see Consecra- 
tion; Tabu). It is the note of every great religious reformer, 
Moses, Buddha, Paul, Mani, Mohammed, St Francis, Luther, 
to enlighten and direct it to higher aims, substituting a true per- 
sonal holiness for a ritual purity or tabu^ which at the best 
was viewed as a kind of physical condition and contagion, in- 
herent as well in things and animals as m man. 

It is useful, therefore, to begin with the facts as they can be 
observed among less advanced races, or as survivals among people 
who have reached the level of genuine moral reflection, and then 
to proceed to a consideration of self-denial consciously pursued 
as a method of ethical perfection The latter is, as a rule, less 
cruel and rigorous than primitive forms of asceticism Under this 
head fall the following- — Fasting, or abstention from certain 
meats and drinks; denial of se.xual instinct; subjection of the 
body to physical discomforts, such as nakedness, vigils, sleeping 
on the bare ground, etc , vows of silence; avoidance of baths, of 
hair-cutting and of clean raiment, living in a cave, actual self- 
infliction of pain, by numerous, often ingenious, modes of torture 
Such customs repose on various early ideas, for example, the 
self-mutilation of the Galli or priests of Cybelc {q v ) was prob- 
ably a magical ceremony intended to fertilize the soil and stimu- 
late the crops. 

Fasting (q v.) is used in primitive asceticism for a variety of 
reasons, among which the following deserve notice Certain 
animals and vegetables are tabu; i.e., too holy, or (what among 
Semites and others was the same thing) too defiling and unclean, 
to be eaten. Thus most or all of the creatures whiih are unclean 
in the Jewish law are holy (possibly in origin totemic) animals 
among many Semites Such abstinences are ascetic in so far as 
they involve much self-denial. Examples are the ritual prohibi- 
tions of pork and beef Similar prohibitions arc common in 
primitive groups. That such dietary restrictions were merely 
ceremonial and superstitious, and not intended to prevent the 
consumption of meats which would revolt modern tastes, is cer- 
tain from the fact that the Levitical law freely allowed the eating 
of locusts, grasshoppers, crickets and cockroaches, while forbid- 
ding the consumption of rabbits, hares, storks, swine, etc. The 
Pythagoreans were forbidden to eat beans. 

Another widespread reason for avoiding flesh diet altogether 
was the fear of absorbing the soul of the animal, which especially 
resided in the blood. Hence the rule not to eat meats strangled, 
except in sacramental meals when the god inherent in the animal 
was partaken of. It is equally a soul or spirit in wine which 
inspires the intoxicated The mediaeval Jews held that there is 
a cardiac demon in wine which takes possession of drunken men , 
and the Mohammedan prohibition of wine-drinking is based on a 
similar superstition Belief in transmigration of souls often 
arouses a scruple against flesh diet Examples of both ways of 
thinking will be found in Porphyry {q.v.) De Abstinentia (neo- 
Pythagorean). 

The same fear of imbibing the soul of animals, and thereby re- 
enforcing the lower appetites and instinct of the human being, 
inspired the vegetarianism of the Jewish Therapeutae. An early 
belief long survived among the Manichaean sects that fish, being 
born in and of the waters, and without any sexual connection 
on the part of other fishes are free from the taint which pollutes 
all animals quae copukitionc generantur. Fish, therefore, unlike 
flesh, could be safely eaten. 

The Manichaeans held that in every act of begetting, human 
or otherwise, a soul is condemned afresh to a cycle of misery 
by imprisonment in flesh — a thoroughly Indian notion, under the 
influence of which their perfect or elect ones scrupulously ab- 
stained from flesh The prohibition of taking life, which they 
took over from the Farther East, in itself entailed fasting from 
flesh. A fully initiated Manichaean would not even cut his own 
salad, but employed a catechumen to commit on his behalf this 
act of murder, for which he subsequently shrived him. 

We come to a third widespread reason for fasting, common 
among savages. Famished persons are liable to morbid excite- 
ment and fall into imaginative ecstasies. Among the North 
American Indians ecstatic fasting is regularly practised. All over 
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the world fasting is a recognized mode of evoking, consulting, 
and also of overcoming the spirit world. This is why many 
primitive races distrust a medicine man who is not an ascetic 
and lean with fasting In the Semitic East it is an old belief that 
a successful fast in the wilderness of 40 days and nights gives 
power over the Djinns. From the first, fasting was practised in the 
church for similar reason In the bhep/urd of Her mas a vision 
of the church rewards frequent fasts and jiraycr, not a few 
saints were rewarded for their fasting by glimpses of the beatific 
vision. 

Among the Semites and Tartars worshippers lacerate themselves 
before the god . So in I Kings xvni 2S, (he priests of Baal engaged 
in a rain-making ceremony, gashed themselves with knives and 
lances till the blood gushed out upon them The Syriac word 
ethkashshaph, which means literally to “cut one-.sclf,” is (he regu- 
lar equivalent of to “make supplication ’’ At first sight these rites 
seem intended to call down the pity of heaven on man, but as 
Robertson Smith points out, their real import was by shedding 
blood on a holy stone or in a holy place to tie or renew a blood- 
bond between the god and his faithful ones. But such practices 
may develop into penances like those of the Flagellants (g'.ii.) of 
1250 and 1349 

Asceticism then, in its origin, was usually not ascetic in a 
modern sense; that is, not ethical It was rather of the nature 
of the savage tabu {qv.). Above all, fasting was a mode of 
preparing oneself for the sacramental eating of a sacred animal, 
and as such often assisted by use of purgatives and aperients 
Indian and Buddhist asceticism, in its e.sscnce is a more ethical and 
philosophical product than some of the forms so far considered. 
The keynote is deliverance from life and its inevitable suffering. 
The hermit, or wandering beggar, was a familiar figure in India. 
Such ascetics were common, and their life was and is recommended 
for those who have lived the life of a householder and, having 
begotten .sons according to the sacred law and offered sacrifices, 
desire in their old age to abandon worldly objects and direct their 
mind to final liberation Very similar is the self-portrait of a 
Manichaean adept of about a.d. 400 as given in St. Augustine 
(Contra Fausiwn v., i.) 

'I'he Greek Cynics (see Cynics) played a great part in the 
history of asceticism, and they were the precursors of the Chris- 
tian hermits In striving to imitate their master Socrates, they 
went to such extremes as rather to caricature him They affected 
to live like beggars, bcaiing staff and wallet, owning nothing, 
renouncing pleasures, riches, honours. For Plato and Aristotle 
the perfect life was that of the citizen and householder; but the 
Cynics were individualists, citizens of the world without loyalty 
or respect for the ancient city State, the decay of which was 
coincident with their rise. Their zeal for renunciation often c.x- 
tended not to pleasures, marriage and property alone, but to 
cleanliness, knowledge and good manners as well, and in this 
respect also they were the forerunnerb of later monks 

Philo (20 BC-AD 40) has left us many pictures of the life 
which to his mind impersonated the highest wisdom, and they are 
all inspired by the more respectable sort of cynicism, which had 
taken deep root among Greek Jews of the day. His own favourite 
ascetics, the Therapeutae, whose chief centre was in Egypt, had 
renounced property and all its temptations, and fled, irrevocably 
abandoning brothers, children, wives, parents, throngs of kinsmen, 
intimacy of friends, the fatherlands where they were born and 
bred (see Therapeutae). Here we have the ideal of early 
Christian renunciation at work, but apart from the influence 
of Jesus. In the pages of Epictetus the same ideal is constantly 
held up to us 

In the Christian Church there was from the earliest age a 
leaning to excessive asceticism, and it needed a severe struggle 
on the part of Paul, and of the Catholic teachers who followed 
him, to secure for the baptized the right to be married, to own 
property, to engage in war and commerce, or to assume public 
office. One and all of the permanent institutions of society were 
condemned by the early enthusiasts, especially by those who 
looked forward to a speedy advent of the millennium, as alien to 
the Kingdom of God and as impediments to the life of grace. 
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Marriage and property had already been eschewed in the 
Jewish Essene {see Essenes) and Therapeutic sects, and in 
Christianity the name of Encratite was given to those who repu- 
diated marriage and the use of wine. They did not form a sect, 
but represented an impulse felt everywhere. In early and popular 
apocryphal histories the apostles arc represented as insisting that 
their converts should either not contract wedlock or should 
dissolve the tie if already formed. This is the plot of the Act» 
of Theda, a story which probably goes back to the ist century 
Repudiation of the tie by fervent women, betrothed or already 
wive.s, occasioned much domestic friction and popular persecution 
In the Syriac churches, even as late as the 4th century, the 
married stale seems to have been regarded as incompatible with 
the perfection of the initiated Renunciation of the state of 
wedlock was imposed on the faithful during the lengthy, often 
lifelong, terms of penance imposed upon them for sins com- 
mitted, and later, when monkery took the place, in a church 
become worldly, partly of the primitive baptism and partly of 
that rigorous penance which was the reb.iptism and medicine 
of the lapsed, celibacy and virginity were held essential thereto 

Together with the rage for virginity went the institution of 
virgincs subintrodmtae, or of spiritual wives; for it was often 
assumed that the grace of baptism restored the original purity 
of life led by Adam and Eve in common before the Fall Such 
rigours arc encouraged in the Shepherd 0} Hernias, a book 
which emanated from Rome and up to the 4th century was read 
in church They were common in the African churches, and in 
Antioch in 2O0, in the Celtic churth of St. Patrick, and, as late 
as the 7th century, among the Celtic elders of the north of 
France. In the Syriac Church as late as 340 such relations pre- 
vailed between the “Sons and Daughters of the Resurrection ” 
It continued among the Albigen.ses and other dissident sects of 
the middle ages, among whom it served a double purpose; for 
their elders were thus not only able to prove their own chastity, 
but to elude the inciuisitors, who were less inclined to suspect 
a man of the catharism which regarded marriage as the “gn^iter 
adultery” {mams adulterium) if they found him cohabiting (in 
appearance at least ) with a woman There was hardly an early 
council, great or .small, that did not condemn this custom In 
the Catholic Church, however, common .sense prevailed, and those 
who desired to follow the Encratite ideal repaire<l to the monas- 
teries 

BiBMocnAPUv — E. B Tylor, Primitive Culture (1903); Robertson 
Smith, Religion of the Semites (iqoi) ; J. E Harrison, Prolegomena 
to the Study of Greek Religion; F Max Muller, The Sacred Books of 
the East, V'lctor Henry, La Magie dans I’lnde antique; J G Frazer, 
The Golden Bough, Georges Lafay, Culte des divinites d'Alcxandrie 
(1884), Uollinger, Sectengeschichte des Mittclalters (Munich, 1890), 
Fr Cumont, Mysteries of Mithra (Chicago, 190O , Zocklor, Gesch 
der Ascese (i8()G See also under Purii ication Goldzihcr, “Ue 
I’ascetismc aux premiers temps dc I’lslam,” in Revue de I’histuire des 
religions p 114 (1898), Muraton, Dc Synisaetts el Agapetis (Pavia, 
1709) ; Jas Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory (1881;) , T. H. Green, 
Prolegomena to Ethics (1881) , Franz Cumont, Les Religions orientates 
dans le Pagaiusme rumain (1907), Porph>nus, De Abstinentia; Plu- 
tarch, De Carntum Esu; C Eliot, Hindmsm and Buddhism (1923). 

ASCHAFFENBURG, Bavaria, Germany, on right bank of 
the Main, near the foot of (he SjX'ssart, 26m. S E of Frankfurt. 
Pop (1925; 34,056 Called in the middle ages Aschafaburg (or 
Askenburg), it was originally a Roman settlement On the site 
of the cast rum the Frankish mayors of the palace built a castle. 
Bonifacius erected a chapel and founded a Benedictine monastery. 
A stone bridge over the Main was built by Archbishop Willigis 
in 989 In i2()2 a synod was held here, and in 1474 an imperial 
diet, preliminary to that of Vienna, in which the Aschaffenbnrg 
Concordat was decided The town suffered greatly during the 
Thirty Years’ War In 1866 the Prussians defeated the Austrians 
in the neighbourhood. 

The principality of Aschaffenburg formed part of the elec- 
torate of Main in the middle ages In 1S06 it was annexed to 
the grand-duchy of Frankfurt, and in 1814 was transferred to 
Bavaria. Its chief buildings are the Johannisburg, which has 
some of the earliest examples of printed books, the Stiftskirche, 
or cathedral, founded in 980 by Otto of Bavaria, but mainly 12th 


and 13th centuries, with various monuments by the Vischers; a 
theatre, formerly the house of the Teutonic order; and several 
old mansions. The town has been remarkable for its educational 
establishments since the loth century There is an archaeological 
museum in the old abbey buildings Coloured and white paper, 
ready-made clothing, cellulose, leather, beer and spirits, electrical 
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apparatus and machinery, wax, chemicals and liqueurs are the 
chief manufactures, and there arc smithies and brickworks and 
an important harbour on the Main. 

ASCHAM, ROGER (c. 1515-1568), English scholar and 
writer, was born at Kirby Wiske, a village in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, near Northallerton, and was educated in the house 
of Sir Humphry Wingfield, who became spe.aker of the House of 
Commons in 1533. Sir Humphry “ever loved and used to have 
many children brought up in his house,” where they were under a 
tutor named R Bond. Their sport was archery, and Sir Humphry 
“himself would at term times bring down from London both bows 
and shafts and go with them himself to the field and see them 
.shoot.” Hence Ascham’s earliest English work, the Toxophilus, 
the importance which he attributed to archery in educational es- 
tablishments, and probably the provision for archery in the stat- 
utes of St Albans, Harrow and other Elizabethan schools. 

From this private tuition Ascham was sent “about 1530,” at 
the age, it is said, of 15, to St John’s College, Cambridge, then 
the largest and most learned college in cither university He re- 
mained there for some lime after taking his degree, and became 
the first regius professor of Greek in 1540 He was also letter- 
writer to the university, and became public orator in 1546 In 
1542-43 he wrote Toxophilus, which he presented to Henry VHI. 
at Greenwich soon after his triumphant return from the capture 
of Boulogne He was rewarded by the grant of a pension of £10 
a year, equal to some £200 of our money. A novelty of the book 
was that the author had “written this Englishc matter in the 
Englishe tongue for Englishe men,” though he thought it neces- 
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sary to defend himself by the argument that what “the best of 
the realm think it honest to use” he “ought not to suppose it vile 
for him to write.” It is a Platonic dialogue between Toxophilus 
and Philologus, and its chief interest for us lies in its incidental 
remarks. It may probably claim to have been the model for 
Izdak Walton’s Compleat Angler. 

Shortly after the beginning of the reign of Edward VI , Ascham 
made public profession of Protestant opinions in a disputation on 
the doctrine of the Mass, begun in his own college and then re- 
moved for greater publicity to the public schools of the university, 
where it was stopped by the vice-chancellor Thereon Ascham 
wrote a letter of complaint to Sir William Cecil This stood him 
in good stead. In Jan. 1548, Grindal, the Princess Elizabeth's 
tutor, died Through Cecil and at the princess’s own wish, Ascham 
was selected as her tutor against another candidate pressed by 
Admiral Seymour and Queen Katherine He taught Elizabeth — 
then 16 years old — for two years, chiefly at Cheshunt In 1550 
Ascham quarreled with Elizabeth’s steward and returned to Cam- 
bridge, when Sir John Cheke procured him the secretaryship to 
Sir Richard Morrison (Moryson), appointed ambassador to 
Charles V. It was on his way to join Morrison that he paid his 
celebrated morning call on Lady Jane Grey at Uradgate, where 
he found her reading Plato’s Phaedo, while every one else was 
out hunting. 

The embassy went to Louvain and then to Innsbruck and Venice 
Ascham read Greek with the ambassador four or five days a week 
His letters during the embassy, which was recalled on Mary’s 
accession, were published in English in 1553, as a “Report” on 
Germany. Through Bishop Gardiner he was appointed Latin sec- 
retary to Queen Mary with a pension of £20 a year His Protes- 
tantism he must have quietly sunk, though he told Sturm that 
“some endeavoured to hinder the flow of Gardiner’s benevolence 
on account of his religion ” In 1555 he resumed his studies with 
Princess Elizabeth, and soon after Elizabeth’s accession, on Oct. 
S, IS5Q, he was given, though a layman, the canonry and prebend 
of Wetwang in York minster. 

In 1563 he began the work which has made him famous, The 
Scholemaster. The occasion of it was, he tells us (though he is 
perhaps merely imitating Boccaccio), that during the “great 
plague” at London in 1563 the court was at Windsor, and there 
on Dec. 10 he was dining with Sir William Cecil, secretary of 
state, and other ministers Cecil said he had “strange news , that 
divers scholars of Eaton be run away from the schole for fear of 
beating”, and expressed his wish that “more discretion was used 
by school-masters in correction than commonly is.” A debate 
took place, the party being pretty evenly divided between floggers 
and anti-floggers, with Ascham as the champion of the latter. 
Afterwards Sir Richard Sackville, the treasurer, came up to 
Ascham and told him that “a fond schoolmaster” had, by his 
brutality, made him hate learning, much to his loss, and as he had 
now a young son, whom he wi.shed to be learned, he offered, if 
Ascham would name a tutor, to pay for the education of their 
respective sons under Ascham’s orders, and invited Ascham to 
write a treatise on “the right order of teaching.” The Schole- 
master was the result. It is not a geheral treatise on educational 
method, but “a plaine and perfite way of teachyng children to 
understand, write and speake in Latin tong”; and it was not in- 
tended for schools, but “specially prepared for the private bryng- 
ing up of youth in gentlemen and noblemens houses ” The perfect 
way simply consisted in “the double translation of a model book”; 
the book recommended by this professional letter-writer being 
“Sturmius’ Select Letters of Cicero.” 

As a method of learning a language by a single pupil, this 
system (which seems to have been taken from Cicero himself) 
might be useful; as a method of education in school nothing more 
deadening could be conceived. Nor was the famous plea for the 
substitution of gentleness and persuasion for coercion and flogging 
in schools, which has been one of the main attractions of the 
book, novel. But Ascham’s was the first definite demonstration 
in favour of humanity written in the vulgar tongue and in an 
easy style by a well-known “educationist.” What largely con- 
tributed to its fame was its picture of Lady Jane Grey, whose love 
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of learning was due to her finding her tutor a refuge from pinching, 
car-boxing and bullying parent s , some exceedingly good criticisms 
of various authors, and a spirited defence of English as a vehicle 
of thought and literature, of which it was itself an excellent ex- 
ample. The book was not published till after Ascham’s death, 
which took place Dec. 23, 150S, owing to a chill caught by sitting 
up all night to finish a New Year’s poem to the ciueen 

Bibliography — Ascham’s letters were collected and published in 
1576, and went through several editions, they were re-editcd by 
William Elstob in 1703- His Englush works were edited by James 
Bennett with a life by Dr Johnson in 1771, reprinted in iSis Dr. 
Giles in 1864-6^ published select letters with the Toxophilu<t and 
Scholemaster and the life by Eduard Grant Prof. I'Zdward Arber 
edited The Scholemaster in 1870, and republished the 2 'oxophilus in 
1Q02. 

ASCHERSLEBEN, a town in Prussian Saxony, Germany, 
36m. N W. of Halle. Pop. (1925) 28,611. The town was probably 
founded in the iith century by Count Esito of Ballenstedt, an- 
cestor of the house of Anhalt On the death of Otto 111 (1315) 
it passed to the bishop of Halberstadt, and, after 1648, to Bran- 
denburg The manufacture of woollen wares, long famed, is carried 
on; also industries of vinegar, paraffin, potash and beet sugar 
There are also iron, zinc and chemical manufactures, and agri- 
cultural seeds are grown In the neighbourhood are brine springs 
and a spa (Wilhelmsbad). 

ASCIANO, a town in Tuscany, 19m. S.E. of Siena by rail. 
Pop (1921) 1,823 (town), 8,325 (commune) Surrounded by 
walls built by the Sienese in 1351, it has some 14th century 
churches with paintings of the period Remains of Roman baths, 
with a fine mosaic jiavement, have been found in the town Six 
miles south is the large Benedictine monastery of Monte Olivcto 
Maggiore (1320), famous for frescoes by Luca Signorelli (1497- 
98) and Antonio Bazzi, called Sodoma (1505), in the cloister, 
illustrating scenes from the legend of St. Benedict; Sodoma is 
perhaps nowhere better represented The church contains fine 
inlaid choir stalls by Era Giovanni da Verona 

ASCITES, the term in medicine applied to an effusion of non- 
inflammatory fluid within the peritoneum It is not a disease m 
itself, but is one of the manifestations of disease elsewhere — usu- 
ally in the kidneys, heart, or in connection with the liver (portal 
obstruction). Portal obstruction is the commonest cause of well- 
marked ascites. It is produced by (i) diseases within the liver, as 
cirrho.sis (usually alcoholic) and cancer; (2) diseases outside the 
liver, as cancer of stomach, duodenum or pancreas, causing pres- 
sure on the portal vein, or enlarged glands in the fissure of the liver 
producing the same effect Ascites is one of the late symptoms in 
the disease, and precedes dropsy of the leg, which may come on 
later, due to pressure on the large veins in the abdominal cavity by 
the ascitic fluid In ascites due to heart disease the dropsy of the 
feet and legs precedes the ascites, and there will be a history of pal- 
pitation, shortness of breath, and perhaps cough In the ascites of 
kidney troubles there will be a history of general oedema — puffi- 
ness of face and eyes on rising in the morning probably having 
attracted the attention of the patient or his friends prc'viously. 
Other less common causes of ascites arc chronic peritonitis, either 
tuberculous in the young, or due to cancer in the aged and more 
rarely still pernicious anaemia. 

ASCLEPIADACEAE, the milkweed family, a distinctly 
marked group of dicotyledonous plants comprised chiefly of 
shrubs and woody vines, though many are perennial herbs, mostly 
with a milky juice. Like the Apocynaceae (qv.), to which they 
are closely related, most of the species, about 1,700 in number 
and divided into some 320 genera, are tropical The continent of 
Africa is the headquarters of the family. "The flowers are regular, 
sympetalous and usually arranged in umbels, though sometimes in 
cymes or racemes; the fruit from each flower consists of a pair 
of more or less fleshy pods containing numerous seeds which are 
usually appendaged with a long tuft of hairs. As regards forms 
and habits of growth, the Asclepiadaceae ranks among the most 
unusual of plant families. Many are rope-like lianas of equatorial 
forests. Others are epiphytes with greatly modified leaves, which, 
in some species, take the form of pitchers for holding water Cer- 
tain South African species arc fleshy, cactus-like plants Still 
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Others form a cluster of leafless, whip-like stems. In some species 
the stems develop tuberou.s bases in which water is stored. 

Although the family contains no economic plants of the first 
rank, numerous species are useful. Many are of value medicinally; 
the milky juice of the so-called cow-plant {Gymnem lacttferum), 
of Ceylon, is edible as is that of its South African counterpart 
(Oxystclnia esculentum), and the tender shoots of various .species 
are eaten as salads and pot herbs. Others are dye-plants, as, for 
example, Marsdenia tinctorium; various species produce caout- 
chouc, and others yield bast fibres. The juice of Gonolobus is used 
for poisoning arrows, and that of Cynanchum foi poisoning fish 
A large number are cultivated us ornamental plants, among which 
are the mosquito plant (Cymnehum), the silk-vine {Periploca 
graeca), the carrion-flower {Staprlia variegnta), and the fragrant 
wax-plant {Hoya carnosa) and stephanotis ( 5 . fiortbunda). The 
madar or oschur (Calotropts proccra), native to southwestern 
Asia, is believed to be the sodom apple of the Bible ; the bark of 
the Indian madar (C. gigantca) yields a fibre and the seeds a floss. 

Of some 8o representatives of the family native to the United 
States and Canada, the most common and conspicuous arc the 
milkweeds (Asclepias). Among the best known of these are the 
butterfly-weed (qv.) and the swamp milkweed (A. incarnata), 
both with showy, handsome flowers. The blood-flower (A. curassa- 
vica), native to tropical Amcnia, and frequently grown m green- 
houses, has become naturalized in the southern United States 
{See MiLKWEfo ) 

ASCLEPIADES, of Samos, epigrammatist and lyric poet, 
friend of Theocritus, flourished about 2 70 b c Ho was the earliest 
and most import .ant of the convivial and erotic epigrammatists. 
The ni.ajonty of his compositions arc love-songs. It is doubtful 
whether he is the author of all the epigrams (some 40 in number) 
which bear his name in the Greek anthology. He possibly gave 
his name to the Asclcpiadean metre 

ASCLEPIADES, Greek physician, was born at Prusa in 
Bifhynia in 124 b c , and flourished at Rome at the end of the 
2nd century nc’ He travelled muih when young, and seems at 
first to have settled at Romo as a rhetorician. In that profession 
he dul not succeed, but he acquired great reputation as a phy- 
sician He founded his medical practice on a modification of the 
atomic or corpuscular theory, according to which disease results 
from an irregular or inharmonious motion of the corpuscles of 
the body. His remedies were, therefore, directed to the restoration 
of harmony, and he trusted much to changes of diet, accompanied 
by friction, bathing, and exercise, though he also employed emetics 
and bleeding He recommended the use of wine. His pupils were 
very numerous, and the school formed by them was called the 
Methodical. Asclepiadcs died at an advanced age, 

ASCLEPIODOTUS, flourished m the ist century B.C., the 
supposed author of a treatise on Gracco-Maccdonian tactics 
(Tajcrud Kf«^aXaia), which is probably the outline of the lec- 
tures of his master, Posidonius the Stoic. 

ASCOLI, GRAZIADIO ISAIA (1820-1007), Italian phi- 
lologist; of Jewish family, was born at Goerz. He founded the 
Archivio glottologico iialiaiio in 1873, publishing in it his 5 flggi 
Ladmi, and making it in succeeding years the great organ of 
original scholarship on this .subject. He was universally recog- 
nized as the greatest authority on Italian linguistics. 

ASCOLI PICENO* (anc. A.sculum), episcopal sec, Marches, 
Italy, capital of province of Ascoli Piceno, 17m. \V. of Porto 
d'Ascoli (station on coast railway, 56m. S.S E. of Ancona), and 
S 3 m. S. of Ancona direct, on south bank of Tronto (anc. Truen- 
tus) at its confluence with the Castellano, 500ft above sea-level, 
and surrounded by mountains. Pop (1921) town, 16,124; com- 
mune, 32,095 The I’orta Romana is double-arched; adjacent are 
remains of ancient city walls, in rectangular blocks two feet high, 
and remains of still earlier fortifications. The church of S. Gre- 
gorio is built into a Roman tetrastyle Corinthian temple, two 
columns of which and the cella are still preserved ; the site of the 
Roman theatre can be distinguished; and the church and con- 
vent of the Annunziata (two fine cloisters and fresco by Cola 

*Thc epithet distinguishes it from .\scoli Satrfano (anc. Ausculum, 
srf Apwa, Via), which lies 19m. S of Fogsia by rail. 


d’Amatrice in the refectory) stand on large Roman substructures 
of concrete. The mediaeval castle stands high and has a fine view 
of town and mountains. The picturesque colonnaded market- 
place contains the fine Gothic church of S. Francesco and the orig- 
inal Palazzo del Comune, now the prefecture (Gothic with Re- 
naissance additions). The cathedral is in origin Romanesque, 
much altered, and restored in 1888. The fortress of the Mala- 
testa (1349) is de.stroyed save for a part now a prison. The 
Palazzo Comunale contains the picture gallery, with works by 
local masters; while in the Palazzo del Popolo there is a fine 
museum, with contents of prehistoric tombs, and a large collec- 
tion of acorn-shaped lead missile.s iglandes) used by shngers, be- 
longing to the time of the siege of Asculum during the Social 
War (8g b.c). The Ponte di Porta Cappucina is a very fine 
Roman bridge, with a single arch of 71ft span. The Ponte di 
Cecco (so named from Cecco d’Ascoli), with two arches, is also 
Roman and belongs to the Via Salaria ; the Ponte Maggiore and 
the Ponte Cartaro are, on the other hand, mediaeval. Near 
Ascoli is Castel Trosino, with an extensive 7th century Lombard 
necropolis. The ancient Asculum was the capital of Picenum in a 
strong position in difficult country Taken in 268 b.c. by Rome, 
the Via Salaria w.is continued to it (120m from Rome). It played 
a prominent part in the Social War against Rome, the proconsul 
Q Servilius and all the Roman citizens within its walls being mas- 
sacred by the inhabitants in 90 b.c. It was captured after a long 
siege by Pompeius Strabo in 89 u c The leader, Judacihus, com- 
mitted suicide, the principal citizens were put to death, and the 
rest exiled. Caesar occupied it, after crossing the Rubicon. In 
AD. 301 it became the capital of Picenum Suburbicarium. In 
545 it was taken by Totila, but it is spoken of by Paulus Diaconus 
as the chief city of Picenum shortly afterwards. Prince-bishops 
ruled it from Charlemagne’s time and had coinage rights; it be- 
came a free republic in 1185 and a papal possession in the 15th 
century 

See C. Mariotti, Ascoh Piceno (Bergamo, 1013). 

ASCONIUS PEDIANUS, QUINTUS (9 bc.-ad. 76; or 

A.D. 3-88), Roman grammarian and historian, was probably a 
native of Patavium (Padua). In his later years he resided at 
Rome During the reigns of Claudius and Nero he compiled for his 
sons, from various sources — eg , “The Gazette” {Acta Pubhea), 
shorthand reports or “skeletons” {commentarti) of Cicero’s un- 
published speeches. Tiro’s life of Ciccro, speeches and letters of 
Cicero’s contemporaries, various historical writers; e.g, Varro, 
Atticus, Antias, Tuditanus, and Fenestella (a contemporary of 
Livy) — ^historical commentaries on Cicero’s speeches, of which 
only five; viz., in Ptsonem, pro Scauro, pro Milone, pro Cornelio 
and in toga Candida, in a very mutilated condition, are preserved. 
These valuable notes, written in good Latin, relate chiefly to 
legal, historical and antiquarian matters. A commentary on 
Cicero’s Verrine orations is universally regarded as spurious. 

Both works were found by Poggio m a ms. at St. Gallen in 1416. 
This ms. is lost, but thice transcripts were made by Poggin Zomini 
(Sozomenus) of Pistoia and Bartolommeo da Montepulciano. That 
of Poggio IS now at Madrid (Matntensis x. 81) and that of Zomini 
Is in the Forteguerri library at Pistoia (no 37). A copy of Bartolom- 
meo’s transcript exists in Florence (Laur. liv. 5). The later mss. are 
derived from Poggio’s copy. Other works attributed to Asconius were, 
a life of Sallust, a defence of Virgil against his detractors, and a treatise 
(perhaps a sjmposium in imitation of Plato) on health and long life 

Edition by Kiessling-Schoell (1875), and one by A. C. Clark 
(Oxford, 1906), which contains a previously unpublished collation of 
Poggio’s transcript. See also Madvig, De Asconio Pediano (1828). 
C. Lichtenfeldt, De Q. Asconii Pediani fonlibus ac fide (Dissert, Breslau, 
1888) ; J. Humbert, Contribution d I’etude des sources d’Asconius 
(Paris, 1925). 

ASCOS, a Greek.va.se of the drinking- vessel type, with a 
handle extending over the top and connecting with a large spout, 
giving it a tea-kettle appearance. {See Tottery, Greek and 
Roman.) 

ascot, village of Berkshire, England, in the south-east of 
the county, famou.s for its race-mcctings. The station on the 
Southern Railway, 29 m. from London, is called Ascot and Sun- 
ninghill. The race-course is on Ascot heath, in which parish the 
village of Ascot is included, and was laid out by order of Queen 
Anne in 1711. 
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ASCUS, a botanical term for the membranous sacs containing 
the reproductive spores of fungi (q v.) belonging to the group 
Ascomycetes (Gr. acKds, a bag). Various compounds of the 
word are used, e ^ , ascophorous, producing asci; ascospore, the 
spore developed in the ascus; ascogonium, the organ producing 
it, etc 

ASELLI, ASELLIUS or ASELLIO, GASPARO (1581- 

16.J6), Italian physician, was born at Cremona about 1581, became 
professor of anatomy and surgery at Pavia, and practiced at Milan 
where he died in 1626 To him is due the discovery of the lacteal 
vessels, published in Dc Lactibus (Milan, 1627}. 

ASEN or ASSEN, the name of the greatest mediaeval 
Bulgarian dynasty Its real surname was apparently Bclgun The 
family is said to have been of Vlach origin; Nicetas states that a 
prisoner spoke to Asen m Vlach, “which was also his own lan- 
guage”; the Crusader chroniclers (eg., Villehardouin, Conqiiete, 
c xliii , sect 202 ) state that Kalojan was a Vlach, and refer to 
him' as “king of the Vlachs and Bulgars,” and Pope Innocent III , 
in his correspondence with Kalojan, refers to him as “descended 
from an ancient race of the city of Rome.” The Asens also 
claimed descent from the old (Slavonic) dynasty of the Sis- 
nianovtsi, of Western Bulgaria 

Two brothers, Peter and Ivan Asen Belgun, were in 1185 boyar'i 
of the twin rock-fortresses of Tsarevitsa and Trapesitsa at 
Trnovo, on the north edge of the Balkans In that year, on their 
request for a more independent position being refused by Byzan- 
tium, they called together the neighbouring Vlachs and Bulgars, 
proclaimed independence from Greece, and gave the sign.il for 
a general rising Defeated at first, they allied themselves with 
the Cum.ans and soon freed almost all North Bulgaria. In 1187 
they concluded an armistice with the emperor Isaac Angelos, to 
whom they sent their younger brother, Kalojan, as hostage, but 
on Kalojan’s escaping they renewed hostilities and defeated the 
emperor completely near Stara Zagora. About iig6 Ivan Asen 
died, and Peter was murdered by his own boyars shortly after. 
Kalojan was then proclaimed tsar of all the Bulgars and Vlachs. 
This very able hut cruel king, also known as Joanitsa, and (scur- 
rilouslyj as Skulojan or “Whelp-John,” completed the conquest 
of North Bulgaria in 1201, and opened up negotiations with Pope 
Innocent III , in the hope of obtaining from him the title of 
emperor. The pope sent a cardinal to crown him, but only as 
king, in 1 204 ; but in the remarkable correspondence between them 
he decl.ired to Kalojan that he “extolled him above all other 
Christian rulers,” and “loved him so much that he thought only 
of his interests and glory,” while the Crusaders, who captured 
Constantinople in 1204, were very curtly ordered to make their 
peace with the pope’s new friend. The Latin emperor Baldwin, 
however, when offered an alliance by Kalojan, ordered him to 
approach the Crusaders, as a slave approaches his ma.ster, to 
renounce the throne he had usurped and return to the status of 
a slave The incensed Bulgarian, after defeating the Crusaders 
at Adrianople (1205), captured and perhaps murdered Baldwin 
(see Baldwin I ). After ravaging Thrace with his Cumans for 
two years, Kalojan was murdered, while besieging Salonika, by 
the leader of his Cuman forces, perhaps at the instigation of his 
own wife, who was a Cuman. 

The throne was now seized by his nephew Boril, who, however, 
proved unsuccessful and unpopular, and was dethroned and 
blinded in 1218 by his cousin Ivan Asen II , son of Ivan Asen I 
Ivan Asen II. was one of the greatest of Balkan sovereigns. He 
was a brilliant soldier and his humanity and piety were admitted 
by the Greeks themselves. In 1230, by defeating Theodore, 
despot of Epirus, at Klokotnitsa, he added to his realms Mace- 
donia, Epirus and much of Albania; and soon after he conquered 
most of Serbia He now assumed the title of “tsar of the Greeks 
and Bulgars,” but his ambition to wear the imperial crown in 
Constantinople was never fulfilled. He had been virtually protec- 
tor of the weak Frank empire, and his daughter Helen had been 
betrothed to Baldwin II ; but the contract was dissolved by the 
pope, who excommunicated Asen, and his siege of Constantinople 
in 1225-26, in alliance with the emperor of Nicaea, was abandoned 
on account of an invasion of North Bulgaria by the Mongols. 
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Ivan Asen II. died in 1241. An interesting inscription in the 
church of the Forty Martyrs at Trnovo, his capital, records his 
exploits. He was succeeded by his sons Cabman I (1241-46) and 
Michael (1246-57), the latter under the regency of his mother, 
the Greek Irene. Their sister I'amara married the Byzantine 
emperor Michael Palaeologos Cabman II (1257-58) was a cousin 
of the above and the last of the male line of Asen Mitsa, nephew 
of Caliman and Michael, seized the throne m 1202, but was ex- 
pelled, fled to Constantinople, and was settled by the emperor 
on an estate near Troy. His son, Ivan III , married Irene, daugh- 
ter of Michael Palaeologos, and w.as crowned at Trnovo in 1279, 
but. defeated by his rival, the swine-herd Ivailo, he fled from 
Bulgaria in 1280, 

See under Bulgaria, Crusams, and Roman Empire, Later; also 
Du Cange, Famtliae Dalmaticae, pp 318-20. and Gesta Innocent III., 
cc 66-82, pp. SI.J-2S, for the correspondence between Kalojan and 
the pope. ( C A M ) 

ASEPSIS: xe r Antlseptics. 

ASGILL, JOHN ( 1650-1738), English writer, was born at 
Hanley Castle, Worcestershire, the author of a tract (1700) to 
prove that Christians need not die He made a considerable for^ 
tune in legal practice in Ireland, and was returned to the Irish 
Parliament for Enniscorthy (1703), and the English Parliament 
for Bramber (1705-07), but was expelled from both because 
the burning of his “blasphemous pamphlet” had been ordered. 
In 1707 he was arrested for debt, and the remainder of his life 
was spent in the Fleet Pruson, or within the rules of the King’s 
Bench He died in 1738 Asgill also wrote in 17 14-15 pamphlets 
defending the Hanoverian succession against the claims of the 
Pretender. 

ASH, a common name given to certain trees The European ash 
(Fnmnus excelsior) belongs to the family Oleaceac, a group of 
trees and shrubs which includes also olive, lilac, privet and jas- 
mine. The Htdirew word Oren, translated “ash” in Isaiah xliv. 14, 
cannot refer to an ash tree, as that is not a native of Palestine, 
but probably refers to the Aleppo pine (Pinus fiah'pcitns) The 
ash is a native of Great Britain and the greater part of Europe, 
and also extends to A.sia The tree is distinguished for its height 
and contour, as well as for its graceful foliage It attains a height 
of from 50 to Soft., and flowers in March and April, before the 
leaves are developed. The reddish flowers grow in clusters, but 
are not showy. They are naked, that is without sepals or petals, 
and generally imperfect, wanting either stamens or pistil. The 
large leaves, which are late in appearing, are pmnately compound, 
bearing four to seven pairs of gracefully tapering toothed leaflets 
on a slender stalk. The dry winged fruits, the so-called keys, 
arc a characteristic feature and often remain hanging in bunches 
long after the leaves have fallen in autumn The leaves fall early, 
but the greyish twigs and black buds render the tree conspicuous 
in winter and especially in early spring. 

A variety of the common species, known as var hefcrophylla, 
has simple leaves. It occurs wild in woods in Europe and England 
vXnother variety of ash (pnidula) is met with in which the 
branches are pendulous and weeping. Sometimes this variety is 
grafted on (he tall stem of the common ash, .so as to produce a 
pleasing effect This variety has been propagated from a single 
tree which appeared as a sport at Wimpole m Cambridgeshire A 
variety (rrispa) occurs with curled leaves, and another with 
warty stems and branches, called vernu osa F. Ornus is the flow- 
ering ash or manna ash (see Manna), a handsome tree with 
greenish-white flowers and native in south Europe In .southern 
Europe there is a small-leaved ash, called Fraxiniis parvifolia F. 
ftonbuuda, a large tree with terminal panicles of white flowers, is 
a native of the Himalayas. 

In North America there are upwards of 20 nativ'e species, or 
about one-third of the known species of ash. Several are valuable 
timber trees, the most important of which are the white ash (F. 
americam), the black ash (F. mgra), the green ash (F. lanceolata) 
and the red ash (F. pennsylvanica) , of the central, eastern and 
southern United States, and the Oregon ash (F oregona) of the 
Pacific Northwest Other noteworthy representatives are the blue 
ash (F. qmdrangulata) , found chiefly in the Mississippi valley; 
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the swamp ash (F. caroliniana) of the southeastern coast, the 
water ash (F. pauctfolui) of Georgia and Florida; the pumpkin ash 
(F. profuTtda) of the southeastern States; and the velvet ash (F. 
vclutina) and the single-leaf ash (F. anomala) of the and South- 
west Especially interesting are the foot-hill ash (F dipelala) of 
the California mountains, and the flowering ash (F cuspulala) of 
New Mexico and Texas, both small trees bearing conspicuous 
white flowers, those of the latter extremely fragrant In size the 
North American species range from mere shrubs in desert regions 
to immense trees, the white ash, one of the finest American hard- 
woods, attaining in the lower Ohio valley a height of laoft and a 
trunk diameter of 5feet. According to the U S. census the cut 
of ash lumber in 1925 amounted to 1 79,000, ooohd ft , produceil 
chiefly in the Mississippi valley, and sold, with the exception of 
black walnut, at the highest average price of any American timber. 

The mountain ash or rowan (Pyrus Aucuparia) belongs to the 
family Rosaccae, and the tribe Pomcac, which includes also apples 
and pears. The name of yioison ash is given to Rhus Verntx, the 
North American poison elder or sumach, belonging to the Ana- 
cardiaccae (Cashew family) The bitter ash of the West Indies 
is Simaruba exceha, which belongs to the family Simarubaccac 
The Cape ash is Ekebvrfiia capnisis, belonging to the family 
Meliaceae, a large tree, a native of the Cape of Good Hope 

A‘SHA (Maimun Ibn Qais), Arabian poet, was born befoic 
Mohammed, and lived long enough to accept the mission of the 
prophet fie was born in Manfuha, a village of al-Ycmama in the 
centre of Arabia, and became a wandering singer, passing through 
all Arabia from Hadramul in the south to al-Hira in the north 
Even before the time of Mohammed he is said to have believed 
in the resurrection and last judgment, and to have been a mono- 
theist These beliefs may have been due to his intercourse with 
the bishop of Nejran (Najran) and the Tbaditcs (Christians) of 
al-Hira. His best-known poem is that in praise of Mohammed 

His poems have been collected from various sources in L Cheikho’s 
Les PoHcs arahes chrHiens (Beirut, i8qo), pp. 35 /-egg. His eulogy 
ol Mohammed has been edited by H. Thorbocke, Al xiSa’s Lobgedteht 
auf Muhammad (Leipzig, iS?*;). 

ASHANTI, an inland country of West Africa, annexed by 
Great Britain in 1901 It lies immediately north of the Gold 
Coast colony, and while preserving a separate entity is adminis- 
tered by a chief commissioner under the authority of the governor 
of the Gold Coast Area 24.56oscim ; pop (1921 census) 406.594. 

Physical Features, Etc. — A great part of Ashanti is covered 
with primaeval .ind almost impenetrable forest Many of the trees, 
chiefly silk-cotton and hardwood, attain splendid proportions, the 
bomb.i.v reaching a height of over 200ft , but the monotony is 
oppressive, and is seldom relieved by the sight of flowers, birds or 
beasts Ferns arc abundant, and the mimosa rises to heights of 
from 30 to 60ft All over the forest spread lianas, or monkey- 
ropes, their usual position being that of immense festoons hanging 
from tree to tree In the north-eastern districts the primaeval 
forest gives place topark-Iike country, consisting of plains covered 
with high coarse grass, and dotted with occasional baobabs, as well 
as with wild plum, shea-butter, dwarf date, fan palms and other 
small trees About 25m. south-east of Kumasi is Lake Busumchw’i, 
the sacred lake of the Ashanti. It is surrounded by forest-clad 
hills some 800ft high, is nearly circular, and has a maximum 
diameter of bin The Black Volta, and lower down the Volta 
iqv), form the northern and eastern frontier, and various tribu- 
taries of the Volta, running generally in a northerly direction, 
traverse the eastern portion of the country In the central parts 
are the upper courses of the Oftn and of some tributaries of the 
Prah. 

Inhabitants. — ITic most probable tradition represents the 
Ashanti as deriving their origin from bands of fugitives, who in 
the i6th or 17th century were driven before the Muslim tribes 
migrating southward from the countries on the Niger and Sene- 
gal. Having obtained possession of a region of dense forest, they 
defended themselves with a valour which, becoming part of their 
national character, raised them to the rank of powerful and con- 
quering nation. They aie of the pure negro type, and are sup- 
posed to be originally of the same race as the Fanti, nearer the 



coast, and speak the same language. The Ashanti are divided into 
a large number of tribes, of whom a dozen may be distinguished, 
viz., the Bekwai, Adansi, Juabin, Kokofu, Kumasi, Mampon, 
Nsuta, Nkwanta, Dadiassi, Daniassi, Ofinsu and Adjisu Each 
tribe had its own king, but from the beginning of the i8th century 
the king of Kumasi was recognized as paramount and was spoken 
of as the king of Ashanti. Under British rule the kingship has been 

— 1 abolished, but each tribe has its 

V I paramount chief styled Oman- 

henc. The principal symbols of 
authority arc the stool (chiefs 
arc “cnstooled” not crowned) 

I and umbrella Land is held in 
f ' , common by the tribes, lands un- 

allotted being attached to the of- 
fice of head chief and called 
“stool lands.” Human sacrifice, 
practised among the Ashanti un- 
til the closing years of the iQlh 
' T u ti. ir «, jiri cuMMnauM century, was founded on a senti- 

towards parents 

, it\ andolher connections — the chiefs 

believing that the rank of their 
dead relatives in the future world 
would be measured by the num- 
ber of attendants sent after 
them. The Ashanti are skilful in 
kinds of manufacture, 
particularly in weaving cotton. 
Their pottery and work.s in gold also show considerable skill A 
large quantity of silver-plate and goldsmiths’ work of great value 
and considerable artistic elaboration was found in 1874 in the 
king’s palace at Kumasi, not the least remarkable objects being 
masks of beaten gold. The influence of Moorish art is perceptible. 
Unlike many West African races, the Ashanti in general show a 
rc'iiugnancc to the doctrines of Islam, but large numbers have 
become converts to Chri.stianity (chiefly to the Anglican and 
Wesleyan churches). Education is much sought after by the 
Ashanti. They are keen farmers and keen traders. 

Towns, Trade and Communications.— The capital is Ku- 
masi {qv) \ pop. (1921) 2 ^694, It is served by a railway, 167m, 
long from the port of Sekondi (Takoradi), completed in 1903, 
and by another railway, 196m. long and completed in 1923, which 
has its sea terminus al Accra. North of Kumasi is Mampon, on 
the main motor road, and still farther north Kintampo, formerly 
a great slave and ivory mart and now the entrepot for trade with 
the northern territories and the French Sudan. Sunyani and Goa.so 
are towns in the west ; Bekwai and Obuasi are south of Kuma.si on 
the railway to Sekondi There is an extensive system of motor 
roads and a public motor transport system. The chief product 
for export is cocoa. Cultivation began about 1905 and within 
20 years the prosperity of the country had come to depend largely 
upon the cocoa crop, the seasonal production having reached 
60,000 tons. Next in importance is the production of kola nuts. 
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Wild rubber had cea-ed by 1913, save in exceptional years, to pay 
for collection, but plantation rubber is a minor industry, and since 
1924 coffee has been cultivated. Besides the goods exported by 
sea there is a large overland trade with the north in cattle and 
sheep, kolas, salt and shea butter. In the Obuasi district gold is 
mined, the annual production being valued at over £300,000. 
While cultivation is almost entirely in the hands of Ashantis, the 
traders include many Syrians, Hausas and Lagosians Trade, as 
also revenue, statistiis are included in those of the Gold Coast. 
For administration Ashanti is divided into an eastern province 
(headquarters Kumasi) and a western (headquarters Sunyani), 
each under a provincial commissioner A considerable measure of 
authority is exercised by the Omanhene and council of the various 
tribes. (X ) 

HISTORY 

When it came under the notice of Europeans early in the i8th 
century the Ashanti confederation had been brought under the 
hegemony of the Kumasi tribe. Previously other tribes, such as 
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the Denkera (Denkyira), had claimed the overlordship. The real 
founder of the kingdom of Ashanti was Osai Tutu, who is de- 
scribed as the fourth king of Kumasi. According to legend there 
came to his court a magician who affirmed that he was com- 
missioned by ’Nyame (the god of the sky) to make of the Ashanti 
a great nation, and in proof thereof he drew down a black cloud 
from which there descended a wooden stool partly covered with 
gold which came to rest on the knees of Osai Tutu This stool, 
the magician declared, contained the soul of the nation After- 
wards, greatly enriched, it became the famous Golden Stool of 
Ashanti. It had its own umbrella (another adjunct of sovereignty) 
and its own attendants On great occasions the Golden Stool 
was placed next the king’s stool and the king rested his arm 
upon it. 

Osai Tutu was a great warrior To him is attributed the build- 
ing of Kumasi town, it is more probable that he greatly expanded 
an existing town In i7ig he opposed the king of Denkera's 
demand for tribute, defeated him m battle and executed both 
him and his queen. Thereafter he greatly extended his conquests 
At length (c 1730) he was defeated and slain at Koromanti in 
battle with the Akims but his successor, Osai Apoko, made further 
conquests towards the coast. This trend of the Ashanti to the 
coast was marked during the reign of Osai Tutu Kwadwo (Quatn- 
ina), who in 1807 niade war on the Fanti (the ruling people of 
the coast) because they had given asylum to two Assin chiefs 
whom he had defeated Kwadwo reached the coast near Anamabo, 
where was a British fort A pitched battle was fought with great 
slaughter, but the Ashanti failed to storm the fort, though the 
garrison was reduced from 24 to eight men Colonel G. Torrance, 
then governor of Cape Coast, concluded a humiliating peace. He 
agreed to surrender the Assin chiefs — one escaped, the other was 
executed by the Ashanti — and half the fugitives in Anamabo fort 
most of the remainder were sold by Torrance and his council as 
slaves. Torrance also acknowledged the Ashanti conquest of 
Fantiland and agreed to pay rent to the Ashanti for Anamabo 
fort and Cape Coast Castle 

Notwithstanding this settlement disputes continued, the Brit- 
ish alternately supporting and abandoning the coast people. In 
1821 the British Government assumed direct control of the 
British settlements on the Gold Coast The governor. Sir Charles 
M’Carthy, cspou.sed the cause of the Fanti, but was killed in 
battle with the Ashanti on Jan 21, 1824, at Essamako He had 
but 500 men to 10.000 of the enemy The skull ot Sir Charles 
was afterwards used at Kumasi as a royal drinking cup, but not 
by Kwadwo, who died on the same day as Sir Charles fell. A 
state of chronic warfare ensued It ended in a signal defeat of 
the Ashanti by the British at Dodowa, near Accra, on Aug 7, 
1826. Peace was not formally made until 1831, when by a treaty 
concluded' with Mr George Maclean the Ashanti acknowledged 
the Prah as their southern boundary. 

The War of 1873-74. — Kwaka Dua I , who became king in 
1838 was a rare exception among Ashanti rulers, a peace-loving 
monarch who encouraged trade. He could not refrain, however, 
from asserting authority over the Fanti, and in 1803 he went to 
war because of the refusal of the British to surrender a fugitive 
chief and a runaway slave. The Ashanti were successful in two 
actions and were allowed to retire unmolested “The bush” said 
Kwaka Dua, “is stronger than the cannon of the white men” 
The prestige of the Ashanti increased and when after Kw.ika 
Dua’s death in 1867, and the usual interval of civil strife, Kofi 
Karikari (“King Coffee” as he was popularly called in England) 
was enstooled he .swore that his business should be war The 
chief event which caused the war which followed was the transfer 
(April 2, 1872) of Elmina from the Dutch to the British The 
Ashanti regarded the Elmina people as their subjects, and they 
held the Elmina “custom note” — that is, the king received from 
the Dutch an annual payment, in its origin ground rent for the 
fort, but looked upon by the Dutch as a “dash” (present) for 
trade purposes A minor cause of the war was the holding in 
captivity at Kumasi of four Europeans, including Mr Fritz 
Ramseyer, of the Basel Mission, and his wife In Jan. 1873 an 
Ashanti force crossed the Prah and advanced to the neighbour- 
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hood of Cape Coast Fortunately for the British the Ashanti 
army was greatly weakened by the oulbieak of small-pox and 
fever. Sir Garnet (afterwards Viscount ) Wolseley was sent from 
England to deal with the situation His force, which included 
2,400 white troops, occupied Kumasi after severe fighting on 
Feb. 4, 1874. Kofi K.nikari tied into (he bush and refu.scd to 
surrender. Wolseley, em.unbcred with m.iny sick and wounded, 
with fever prevalent, provisions scarce and ihe rainy season 
beginning, was compelled to retiie, having lirst set Kumasi in 
flames. On Feb tj, however, Captain (later Sir John) Glover, 
RN, administrator of Lagos, who with native le\ies was co- 
operating with Wolseley from the east, reached the deserted 
ruins of Kumasi. Glo\cr’s appearance induced Kofi Karikari to 
sue for peace and on Feb. i ? at Fomana a treaty was signed. The 
Ashanti king renounced all claims to Elmina, promised to pay 
an indemnity, pledged himself to use his best endea\ours to check 
the practice of human sacrifice and to promote freedom of trade. 
The British, however, neglected to take the opportunity offered 
to encourage the secession of various states from the Ashanti 
contederation and thus the power of Kumasi was reconsolidated. 

Deposition of Prempeh. — Shortly after the Wiir the Ashanti 
deposed Kofi Karikari, and placed on the stool his lirother Mensa 
'Fhis monarch broke almost every article of the Fomana treaty 
His rule was tyrannous and stained with repeated human sacrifices. 
In 1S83 a revolution displaced that monarch, who was succeeded 
by Kwaka Dua II — a young m.in who died (June 1884) within 
a few months of his election In the .same month died the ex-king 
Kofi Karikari, and disruption threatened Ashanti After a desolat- 
ing ci\il war, Prempeh — who took the name of Kwaka Dua III 
— ^WMs chosen king (March 2(1, 1888), and for a time peace and 
prosperity came to Ashanti How'cver, m 1803, there was fresh 
trouble between Ashanti and the tribes of (he Gold Coa.st. The 
British Government was forced to interfere, and in iSg^ called 
upon Prempeh to fulfil the terms of the 1874 treaty, and further, 
to accept a British protectorate The king declined to treat with 
the governor of the Gold Coast, and despatched informal agents 
to England, whom the secretary of state refused to leccive. To 
enforce the British demands an expedition was at length decided 
upon. The force was placed under Colonel Sir Francis Scott, 
and, after most careful organization, (he main column started 
from Cape Coast on Dec 27, 1805 On Jan. 17, i8q6, Kumasi 
was occupied, and on the 20th Prempeh made submission to Mr 
(afterwards Sir W E ) M.ixwell, the governor of Cape Coast, in 
native fashion. After this act of public humiliation, the king 
and the queen-mother with the principal chiefs were arrested and 
after being kept at Elmina for some time were exiled to the 
Seychelles Islands The fcti.sh buildings at Bantama were burned, 
and on Jan 22, leaving a Hausa garrison at Kumasi, the expedi- 
tion began the return march of isom to Cape Coast Although 
no fighting occurred, fever claimed many victims, among whom 
was Prince Henry of Battenberg, who had volunteered for the 
post of military secretary to Sir Francis Scott 

Siege and Relief of Kumasi.— After the deportation of 
Prempeh no successor was appointed to the throne of Ashanti. 
Whilst the other States of the confederacy retained their heredi- 
tary chiefs the aflairs of the Kumasi were administered by 
chiefs under British guidance. But although outwardly submissive 
the Kumasi were nut reconciled to British rule, and in 1900 the 
action of Sir Frederic Hodgson, the governor of the Gold Coast, 
precipitated a revolt In March of that year Sir Frederic, in a 
public palaver, at Kumasi, bitterly reproached the chiefs with 
not having lirought to him the golden stool Sir Frederic, like 
almost all Europeans at that time, believed the golden stool to be 
the king’s throne He did not know that it was regarded as contain- 
ing the soul of the nation, and if it were captured or destroyed 
the Ashanti would perish Hence when Prempeh surrendered, the 
stool had been hidden Attempts made by Sir Frederic’s orders 
to find the stool had failed and the rebellion* bvgan w'ilh an 
attack on Hausa soldiers whose chief object was the discover> 
of the stool The British at Kumasi were now obliged to take- 
refuge in the fort (April 1000) Reinforcements brought the 
garrison of the fort up to 700 men in May, the 20 Europeans 
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in the fort including Lady Hodgson and three other women 
Outside the fort were gathered 3,000 native refugees The Kumasi 
chiefs and their Adansi and Kokofu allies had 40,000 warriors. 
They sat down to invest the fort, and famine and disease soon 
began to work havoc. When conditions had become desperate the 
governor and all the Europeans save three, together with 600 
Hausas sallied out of the fort (June 23), attacked a weakly-held 
stockade and, though suffering about 100 casualties, succeeded 
in getting clear The governor’s party, taking a circuitous route, 
reached Cape Coast on July 10 

Three white men — Captain V. E. Bishop, Lieut. J. C. Ralph, 
Dr. J. B Hay, colonial surgeon — with 100 Hausas were left in 
Kumasi fort with rations for three weeks Meanwhile a relief 
expedition had been organized at Cape Coast by Colonel (after- 
wards General Sir) James Willcocks Carriers could scarcely be 
obtained, there were no local food supplies, the rainy season was at 
its height, all the roads were deep mire, and the enemy were both 
brave and cunning, fighting behind concealed stockades. It was 
not until July 2 that Colonel Willcocks was able to advance. 
There was smart fighting on the r4th, and at 4 p m. on the 
1 5th, after a march siik e daybreak through roads “in indescribably 
bad condition,” the main rebel stockade was encountered. It 
was carried at the point of the bayonet by Yoruba troops, who 
proved themselves fully etjual to the Hausa Kumasi was entered 
the same evening, a bugler of the war-worn garrison of the fort 
sounding the ‘‘general salute” as the relieving column came in 
view Most of the defeudeis wore too weak to stand. Outside the 
fort nothing wais to be seen but burnt-down houses and putrid 
bodies On Sept. 30 the Kumasi were completely beaten at 
Obassa. 

An Era of Progress. — On Sept. 26, igor, Ashanti was formally 
annexed to the Biitisli dominions. After the annexation the rela- 
tions between the governing power and the governed steadily im- 
proved, great credit being due to the wise administration of Sir 
Donald Stewart, the first chief commissioner, and to Sir Francis 
Fuller, who was chief commissioner from 1Q05 to 1920. The 
maintenance of the tribal system and the support given to the 
lawful chiefs did much to win the confidence and respect of a 
people natuially suspicious, and mindful of their exiled king 
The accidental discovery in 19:1 of the Golden Stool showed 
how greatly understanding between the British and the Ashanti 
had increased. 'Fhe stool, placed in a box and buried in the ground 
was found by native workmen and shortly afterwards was robbed 
of its golden ornaments by a number of Ashanti. News of the 
desecration of the stool caused national mourning. The culprits 
were arrested and were tried by the principal chiefs, who recom- 
mended their execution This punishment was changed by the 
Government into banishment; the chief whose duty it had been 
to guard the stool was also banished For its part the Govern- 
ment intimated that it no longer desired possession of the stool 
and that no attempt to interfere with it would be made, unless 
use were made of it for seditious purposes. 

ITie changed altitude of the people was due also to improved 
economic conditions following the opening of the railway to 
Kumasi in 1903 and, later on, the cultivation of cocoa on a large 
scale. Education was greatly prized and Christian mi.ssions gained 
large numbers of converts. The loyalty of the Ashanti to the 
Crown was manifest throughout the World War. The Ashanti 
generally, and (he Kumasi in particular, much de.sired, however, 
the return of Prempeh, and at length their recjuest was granted. 
After 28 years’ e.xilc Premiieh, who had in the Seychelles become 
a Christian and had adopted European ways and clothes, came 
back in 1924 to Kumasi, but as a private citizen. He was re- 
ceived by a great crowd, the pagans joining with the Christians 
in singing the “Old Hundredth ” He was present at the great 
palaver held at Kumasi in April 1025 to welcome the prince of 
Wales, an occasion marked by a full display of native ceremony 
and dignity In 1926 Prempeh was restored to the Kumasi stool, 
that is to the position of omnnhene (paramount chief) of the 
Kumasi tribe, but not to the kingship of Ashanti Subsequently 
Prempeh chose his sister to fill the position of “Queen-Mother,” 
an office of much influence. 
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ASH'ARI (Abu-‘l Ha.san ‘Ali ibn Lsma'il ul-Ash'ari) (873- 
935), Arabian theologian, was born of pure Arab stock at Basra, 
but spent the greater part of his hfe at Baghdad. Although be- 
longing to an orthodox family, he became a pupil of the great 
Mu'tazalite teacher al-Jubba'i, and himself remained a Mu'taza- 
lite until his fortieth year. In Q12 he returned to the faith of 
his fathers and became its most distinguished champion, using 
the philosophical methods he had learned in the school of heresy. 
His theology, which occupied a mediate position between the ex- 
treme views on most points, became dominant among the 
Shafi’itcs. He is said to have written over a hundred works, of 
which only four or five arc known to be extant. 

See W. Spittd, Zur Gesihirhte Abu 'l-Hasun al Atari's (Leipzig, 
1876) , A F. Mchrcn, Flxpose de la refotme de Vlslamisme commence 
par Alton 'l-JInsan Ah el-Ash'ari (Leyden, 187S) ; and D. B. Mac- 
donald’s Muslim Theology (1903), especially the creed of Ash ’an in 
Appendix in. (G W. T.) 

ASHBOURNE, EDWARD GIBSON, ist Baron (1837- 
1013), Irish lawyer and politician, was born in Dublin Sept 4 
1837, and was educated at Trinity College, Dublin. He was called 
to the Irish bar in 1S60, and in 1872 became a Q C. In 1875 he 
was elected for Dublin University as a Conservative, and in 1877 
became attorney -general for Ireland in Disraeli’s Government. In 
1885 he was made lord chancellor of Ireland with a seat in the 
Cabinet, and raised to the peerage, holding the same ofike in the 
Conservative Governments of i88fi-<)2 and 1895-1905. Lord 
Ashbourne took a prominent part in the early negotiations for 
land purchase in Ireland. He died in London May 22 1913, and 
was succeeded as 2nd baron by his eldest son, William Gibson 
(b. 1868). 

ASHBOURNE, urban district, Derbyshire, England, 13m. 
WNW. of Derby. Population (1921) 4,144. It is pleasantly 
situated on rising ground between two small valleys opening into 
that of the Dove, and the beautiful scenery of Dovedale is not far 
distant. The church of St. Oswald is cruciform, Early English and 
later; a line building with a central tower and lofty octagonal spire. 
Its monuments and brasses are of much interest. The town has a 
large agricultural trade. The making of corsets is a feature, and 
growing numbers are employed in the metal trades of the neigh- 
bourhood. The local streams are in favour with trout fishermen. 
Ashbourne Hall, an ancient mansion, has associations with “Prince 
Charlie,” who occupied it both before and after his advance on 
Derby in 1745. There are many a.ssociations with Dr. John- 
.son, a frequent visitor here to his friend Dr. Taylor, who occupied 
a house opposite the grammar school 
ASHBURNHAM, JOHN (c. 1603-1671), English Royalist, 
son of Sir John Ashburnham, entered parliament as member for 
Hastings in 1629, and sat for the .same borough in the Long Parlia- 
ment. He was treasurer of the royal army during the Civil War, 
commissioner in the Uxbridge negotiations (1644), escaped with 
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Charles to the Scots from Oxford (1646), and then went abroad, 
being employed by Charles at the court of the Prince of Orange. 
After the seizure of Charles by the army, Ashburnham joined him 
at Hampton Court in 1647. When Charles escaped from Hamp- 
ton Court on Nov. ii, he followed Ashburnham 's advice in oppo- 
sition to that of Sir John Berkeley, who urged the king to go 
abroad, and took refuge in the Isle of Wight, being placed by 
Ashburnham in the hands of Robert Hammond, the governor. 
“Oh, jack,” the king exclaimed when he understood the situation, 
“thou hast undone me!” when Ashburnham, “falling into a great 
passion of weeping, offered to go and kill Hammond.” By this 
fatal step Ashburnham incurred the unmerited charge of treach- 
ery and disloyalty. Clarendon, however, who censures his con- 
duct, absolves him from any crime except that of folly and ex- 
cessive self-confidence, and he was acquitted both by Charles 1 . 
and Charles II He was separated with Berkeley from Charles on 
Jan I. 1048, waited on the mainland in expectation of Charles’s 
escape, and was afterwards taken and imprisoned at Windsor, 
and exchanged during the second Civil War for bir W. Masham 
and other prisoners. He was specially exempted from pardon in 
the Treaty of Newport. In November he was allowed to com- 
pound for his estates, and declared himself willing to take the 
covenant After the king’s death he remained in England, an 
object of suspicion to all parties, corresponded with Charles II , 
and underwent several terms of imprisonment in the Tower and 
in Guernsey. At the Restoration he was reinstated in his former 
place of groom of the bedchamber and was compensated for his 
losses. He represented Sussex in parliament from 1661 till his 
expulsion, in 1O67, for taking a bribe of £500 from French mer- 
chants for landing their wines. He died on June 15, 1671 

A descendant of his, Bertram (1797-1878), the 4th earl, was 
the collector of the famous A.shburnham library, which was dis- 
persed in 1883 and 1884 

A Letter from Mr. Ashburnham to a Friend, defending John Asli- 
burnham’s conduct with rcgarcl to the king, vas published m 1O48. 
His longer Narrative was published in 1830 by George, 3rd carl of 
Ashburnham (the latter’s championship of his ancestor, however, 
being entirely uncritical and unconvincing) ; A Letter to W Lenlhall 
(1647) repudiates the charge brought against the king of violating 
his paiole {Thomason Tracts, Brit Museum, E 418 I4I). 

ASHBURTON, ALEXANDER BARING, ist Baron 
(1774-1848), English politician and financier, 2nd son of Sir 
Francis Baring (the founder of the house of Baring Brothers 
and Co.), was brought up in his father’s business. He was a mem- 
ber of parliament from 1806-35. He regarded politics from the 
point of view of the business man, opposed the orders in council 
and the restrictions on trade with the United States in 1812, and in 
1826 the act for the suppression of .small bank-notes. He was a 
strong antagonist of Reform. He oecame chancellor of the ex- 
chequer in the duke of Wellington’s projected ministry of 1832; 
but afterwards, alarmed at the scene in parliament, declared “he 
would face a thousand devils rather than such a House of 
Commons,” and advised the recall of Lord Grey. In 1834 he was 
president of the board of trade and master of the mint in Sir 
Robert Peel’s government, and on the latter’s retirement was 
created Baron Ashburton (see below for the earlier creation) on 
April 10, 1835. In 1842 he was despatched to America, and the 
same year concluded the Ashburton or Webster-Ashburton treaty. 
(See Ashburton Treaty ) 

He was also a trustee of the British Museum and of the Na- 
tional Gallery, a privy councillor and DCL. of Oxford. He 
published, besides several speeches, An Enquiry into the Causes 
and Consequences of the Orders in Council (i8o8), and The 
Financial and Commercial Crisis Considered (1847). He died on 
May 13, 1848. 

ASHBURTON, JOHN DUNNING, I St Baron (1731- 
1783) English lawyer, was born at Ashburton, Devonshire, on Oct. 
18, 1731. At first articled to his father, he was admitted, at 
the age of 19, to the Middle Temple, and called to the bar in 
1756, where he came very slowly into practice. He went the 
western circuit for several years without receiving a single brief. 
In 1762 he was employed to draw up a defence of the British- East 
India Company against the Dutch East India Company, which | 
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had memorialized the Crown on icrtnin grievances. This masterly 
document procured him at once reputation and emolument In 
1763 Dunning distinguished himself as counsel on the side of 
Wilkes, whose case he conducted throughout His powerful argu- 
ment against the \alKlity ot gencial w.u rants in the case of Leach 
V. Money (June 18, 1763) esialihshed his ri'putatiun, and hi.s prac- 
tice from that period gradually iiu reused to such an c.xtcut that 
in 1776 he is said to have been in the receipt ot nearly £10,000 
per annum. In 1766 he was chosen recorder of Bristol, and in 
Dec. 1767 he was appointed solicitor-general The latter appoint- 
ment he held till May 1770, when he retired with hi.s friend Lord 
Shelburne. In 1771 he was presented with the freedom of the 
City of London. From this period he was consuli rcd as a regular 
member of the opposition, and distinguisht ci himself by many 
able speeches in parliament. He had entered p.irliamcnt as mem- 
ber for Caine in 1768. In i7So.he brought forward a motion that 
the “influence of the Crown had increased, was increasing, and 
ought to be diminished,” which he carried by a majority of 
eighteen. He strongly opposed the .system of sinei ure officers and 
pen.sions; but in 1782, when the marquis of Rockingham became 
prime minister, Dunning wa.s appointed chain ellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster, a rich sinecure. Al)out the same time he leccived 
his peerage. Under Lord Shelburne’s administration he accepted 
a pension of £4,000 a year. He died at Exmouth on Aug 18, 1783. 

Besides the answer to the Dutch memorial, Lord Ashburton 
is supposed to have assisted in writing a pamphlet on the law 
of libel, and to have been the author of A Letter to the Propri- 
etors of East India Stock, on the subject of Lord Clive’s Jaghtre, 
occasioned by his Lordship’s Letter on that Subject (1764). He 
was at one time suspected of being the author of the Letters of 
Junius 

ASHBURTON, an urban district, South Devonshire, Eng- 
land. on a branch of the Great Western Railway from d'otnes. 
Population (1021 ) 2,302. It lies under Dartmoor, in a valley sur- 
rounded by hills, at a short distance from the River Dart. Ash- 
burton (Essebretona, Asperton, Ashperton) is a borough by 
prescription and an ancient st.innary town. In Domesday the 
manor was held in chief by Osbern, bishop of Exeter. Fairs and 
a Saturday market were instituted in the reign of Edward II A 
market for the sale of wool, and fairs for the sale of cattle, 
corn and merchandise were granted in i(>72 and i 705 respectively. 
The town was represented at various times by either one or two 
members from 1298 to 1885. It is now m the Totnes division 
of Devonshire. The church of St Andrew, with its lofty tower, 
was built early in the 15th century and has a fine oak roof over 
the north aisle. The grammar school was founded as a chantry 
in 1314 The town has seen many kinds of industry. Slate 
(juarrics and copper and tin mines were formerly valuable. Serge 
is manufactured, and there are breweries, paint factories and 
saw-mills 

ASHBURTON, a river in the north-west division of Western 
Australia. It drains north-westward from the interior plateau 
(average elevation. 2,ooo-3,ooofL ) which its upper tributaries 
dissect. The greater part of its course of 400m., however, is 
through wide alluvial plains traversed by low ridges, though 
there are gorge sections along the main stream and its tribu- 
taries. The highly-inclined and folded (Pre-Cambrian) rocks are 
traversed by quartz reefs in which gold, as well as some lead and 
copper, occur in widely scattered localities. Gold has been ex- 
ploited but the yield has not been great. Along the lower course 
of the Ashburton, the wide coastal plains are utilised for pastoral 
purposes. The rainfall is here very unreliable (Onslow [1891- 
igio] shows a variation of 1-2 Tin. annual fall) and the tempera- 
tures arc high (mean annual 75-80") In the area inland from 
Oiuslow is one of the hottest parts of Australia, with an average 
of 90° for January. These drawbacks, however, have not proved 
prohibitive. Artesian water is available southwards from Onslow 
and the provision of a railway line would stimulate devclopmeiit. 
At the mouth of the Ashburton river the port of Onslow (924m. 
by sea from Fremantle) has a jetty (1,120ft long), but a shal- 
low and exposed anchorage. Its population includes some 100 
Europeans, and it exports cattle, sheej), wool, hides and skins, 
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and mineral ores derived from its hinterland. Pearl fishing is 
also carried on in the adjoining coastal waters and i^arl shell is 
shipped from Onslow. The Ashburton itself is not navigable 
“ASHBURTON TREATY, THE,” a treaty negotiated in 
1842 between Great Britain and the United Slates of Amenta by 
Lord Ashburton (iee Asiiburt«)N, Ale.xandir Baring) and 
Daniel Webster. In particular it decided the boundary dispute 
between Maine and Canada; and the M’Leod case which had 
brought the two countries to the verge of war For the questions 
at issue and the terms of the treaty jcc Webster, Damfl 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH, urb.in district, Leicestershire, 
England; on the river Mease, 21m N W of Leicester and ii8m 
from London by the London Midland and Southern railway 
Population (1921) 4,983 At the time of the Domesday survey 
Ashby (Essebi) formed part of the estates of Hugh dc Grent- 
maisnel, passing later by female descent to the family of la Zouch, 
whence it derived the adjunct to its name In 1219 Roger la 
Zouch obtained a grant of a weekly market and a two days fair 
at the feast of St Helen The manor was granted in 1461 to 
Lord Hastings, who obtained royal licence to empark 3,000 acres 
and to build and fortify a castle At this castle Mary queen of 
Scots was detained in 1500 During the Civil War Colonel 
Henry Hastings fortilied and held it for the king, and it was 
visited by Charles in J04‘; At the close of the war it was dis- 
mantled by order of parliament It plays a great part m Sir 
Walter Scott's Ivanhoc In the i8th century Ashby was one 
of the best markets for horses, and had prosperous factories for 
woollen and cotton stockings and for hat.s The church of St 
Helen, a fine Perpendicular building, contains an old finger-pillory 
The Ivanhoc b.iths, erected m 18:6, are frec[uented for their 
saline waters The springs are at Moira, three miles west. To 
the south of the town are the remains of Ashby Castle There 
arc extensive coal-mines in the neighbouring districts, eg., at 
Moira, whence the Ashby-de-la-Zouch canal runs south to the 
Coventry canal. 

ASHDOD, an ancient village in Palestine, j^op. c 4,':oo, 
about 3ni inland from the Mediterranean and about equidistant 
(i8m ) from Gaza and J.iita. It is now on the railway. It stands 
close to a large hillock of red s,ind (137ft ), probably the Mt 
Azotus on whuh Judas 'Maccabaeus fell (I. Macc ix , isff); 
this may well have been the acropolis of the amient city Be- 
hind It extending to the shore chits lie dunes of sand under 
which in all probability are buried the remains of the Ashdod of 
old At the southern entrance to the village arc the rums of a 
mediaeNal khan, and amongst the houses and mosques arc to be 
found fragments of ancient columns and walls 

History. — .Ashdod was the most important of the Philistine 
Confedeiation of five towns with a commanding position on the 
military ro.id between Syria and Egypt and a centre of Dagon 
worship In Joshua xv it is assigned to Judah, but still remained 
the refuge of the ’Anakim (Josh xi 22) It docs not appear that 
Israel ever subdued the city in spite of II Chr xxvi 6 In 711 
B r , Ashdoil was besieged by Sargon’s army commander (or 
Tartan) and captured (Is xx i), the reason being that the city 
had revolted, set up a ruler of its own choosing m place of the 
Assyrian nominee, .ind had allied itself with Philistia, Judah, 
Edom, Moab and the Pharaoh of Egypt against Assyria During 
Assurbanipal's reign (668-625 b c ) it was beleaguereil for 29 
years by Kammetiihus (Herod, ii 157) Its inhabitants showed 
themselves hostile to the repair of the walls of Jerusalem at the 
time of the leturn (Xch iv 7), and Nehemiah’s curse on the 
Jews who had marned women of Ashdod and whose children could 
only speak a mixture of the two languages indicates the conditions 
prevailing in the city at that time (Neh xin 23(1 ) Ashdod 
was captured and cleared of idols by Judas Maccabaeus {c 163 
BC ), and later (148) taken by Jonathan, who burned the temple 
of Dagon Alter the Jewish wars it was restored by Gabinius and 
enfranchised by Pompey From the 4th to the 6th centuries it 
was the scat of a bishopric With the Muslim conquest it grad- 
ually sank into insignificance until by crusading times the once 
mighty city had been transformed into a mean and squalid 
village. 


ASHE, THOMAS (1836-1889), English poet, studied at 
Cambridge and then became a schoolmaster Of his complete works 
(ed 1886), the most notable are Dryopc (1861), Pictures (1865), 
and the classical drama. The Sorrows of Hypsipyle (1867). Ashe 
IS diffuse in style and at times his poetic ciuality is scarcely dis- 
cernible 

A-SHE-HO, a town of Manchuria, China, 125 m. NE of 
Kirin, and 30 m. S of the Sungari It was governed by a mandarin 
of the second class, but is now under the administration of the 
local government Pop. about 75,000 

’ASHER BEN YEHIEL (known as Rosh), Jewish rabbi 
and codifier, was born in the Rhine district c. 1250, and died 
in Toledo 1327. Endangered by the persecutions inflicted on the 
German Jews in the 13th century, ’Asher fled to Spain, where 
he was made rabbi of Toledo. A disciple of Meir of Rothenburg, 
'Asher’s sole interest was in the Talmud He was a man of 
austere piety, profound and narrow He was a determined op- 
ponent of the study of philosophy, and thus was antipathetic 
to (he Spanish spirit. Compiled between 1307 and 1314, ’Asher’s 
Compendtutn is printed in most editions of the Talmud, and it 
differed from previous compendia in greater simplicity and in 
the deference shown to German authorities ’Asher’s son Jacob, 
who died at Toledo before 1340, was the author of the four 
Ttirtm, a very profound and popular codification of rabbinical 
law This work was the standard code until Joseph Qaro (Karo) 
directly based on it his widely accepted code of Jewish law, the 
Shulhan 'Ariikh 

ASHER, a tribe of Israel, tailed after the son of Jacob and 
Zilpah, Leah’s maid (Gen xxx 12 seq ). The district held by this 
tribe bordered upon Naphtali, and lay to the north of Issachar 
and Zcbulun, and to the south of Dan Asher is blamed for tak- 
ing no pait in the fight against Sisera (Judges v. 17), and although 
it shares with Zcbulun and Xaphtah in Gideon’s defeat of the 
Midianitcs (Judges vi 35, vii 23 ), the incorporation of the name 
is probably due to a late redactor It lay in the closest proximity 
to Phoeniiians and Aramaeans, and contained a strong Can,aanite 
element Jn the Blessing of Moses it is bidden to defend itself — 
evidently against invasion (Dcut xxxiii 25) 

Even in the time of Seti I and Rameses II (latter half of 14th 
century bc ) the district to the west of Galilee appears to have 
been known to the Egyptians as Aser(u), so that it is possible to 
infer either (a) that Asher was an Israelite tribe which, if it ever 
went down into Egypt, separated itself Irom its brethren in Egypt 
and migrated north, or (b) it was a district which, if never closely 
bound to Israel, was at least regarded as part of the national king- 
dom, and treated as Israelite by the genealogical device of making 
It a “son” of Jacob 

ASHEVH/LE, a city of North Carolina, USA, the county 
seat of Buncombe county, in the southern Appalachian highlands, 
about 2iom W. of Raleigh, at the junction of the French Broad 
and Swannanoa rivers; on a plateau 2,300ft above sea-level, 
which extends from the Blue Ridge on the east to the Great 
Smoky mountains on the west /\shcvillc is served by the South- 
ern railway system, and is on Federal highways 19, 25, 70, 74 and 
176 The climate is dry and equable, with an average annual 
snowfall of only 10 3in and there is magnificent mountain scenery 
in every direction The city has a land area of 10 6 sq miles The 
resident population was 28,504 in 1920, of whom 7,145 were 
Negroes; and was estimated locally at 45,000 in 1927 

Asheville has been a health and all-the-year-round pleasure re- 
sort ever since the first wooden hotel was erected about 1830 Its 
hotels now have accommodation for 3,000 guests, there are many 
boarding-houses and apartments for visitors, and many inns in the 
surrounding mountains Recreation facilities include an 18-hole 
municipal golf-course, planned by Donald Ross, and four belong- 
ing to private clubs; a municipal recreation park with a 56 acre 
lake; municipal swimming-pools and tennis-courts, a city audi- 
torium; a fine baseball park, and a baseball team that is owned 
and managed by the city; and a financially successful summer 
season of grand opera. Within a short drive are the Pisgah 
Cherokee, Nantahala and Unaka national forest preserves; Mt. 
Mitchell (6,711ft,), the highest peak east of the Rockies; and 
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the Great Smoky Mountain national park, which eventually will 
include 7oo,oooac of primeval wilderness. There arc nearly loo 
summer camps for boys and girls in the region, and several 
religious assemblies have their permanent headquarters in the 
vicinity Sanatoria for the treatment of tuberculosis were estab- 
lished there early, and some of them have a national reputation. 

Near the outskirts of the city lies Biltmorc, the home of the 
late George W Vanderbilt. The grounds were laid out by Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted, and the mansion (375 by 150ft ) was de- 
signed after the Chateau de Blois Originally the estate induded 
125,000 ac but part of it was deeded to the Federal Government 
as the nucleus of the Pisgah national forest, and the village of 
Biltmore has been incorporated as a suburb of Asheville. 

Since the World War Asheville has made marked industrial 
and civic progress Between igig and 1927 the volume of busi- 
ness, as indicated by bank debits to individual accounts, was mul- 
tiplied by three, the assessed valuation of property by f<iur; post 
office receipts doubled; and the building permits in the eight 
years represented a value of over $30,000,000, including a new city 
hall and court-house and a beautiful new building for the Pack 
Memorial library. The value of products manufactured within 
the city limits increa.sed from $3,149,000 m 1914 to $9,974,730 in 
1925, when the leading industries were wood-working and furni- 
ture plants; textile mills, foundries, machine shops and railway 
repair shops; and a large tannery. Power is available from hydro- 
electric plants on the French Broad river, and others are under 
con.struction (1927). A city plan was adopted m 1025; a success- 
ful method of .smoke abatement is in operation; and a water s>s- 
tem is under con.struction, which will be adequate for a population 
of 300,000. 

Asheville was founded by John Burton, who in 1794 laid out a 
town at first called Morristown or Buncombe Court House. It 
was incorporated as Asheville in 1 797 ; chartered as a city in 1835; 
and adopted a commission form of government in 1005. It was 
named after Samuel Ashe (1725—1813), thief ju.sticc of North 
Carolina (i 777 -Q<J)j and John Ashe (1720-81), a North Carolina 
soldier 

ASHFIELD, ALBERT HENRY STANLEY, 1ST Baron 
(1874- )i British business man, was born at Derby Nov 8 
1874 He spent his early years in the United States, and was edu- 
cated at American technical schools and colleges. He entered the 
serMte of the Detroit City Street Railways and had a successful 
business c.ireer, becoming general manager of the company and 
subsequently of the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, In 
1907 he returned to England, and became general manager of the 
Metropolitan District Railway and soon after chairman and man- 
aging director of the traffic combine which included the London 
Underground Electric Railway companies and the London General 
Omnibus Company 

In 1914 he was knighted On the formation of Lloyd George’s 
Government in tgio bir Albert Stanley was elected to Parliament 
as a Coalition Unionist for Ashton-under-Lyne, being included in 
the Cabinet as president of the board of trade. He was a notable 
instance of a minister selected as a “business man” and not for any 
of the usual political considerations. He resigned from his office in 
May igig, and in J.an. 1920 was raised to the peerage. 

ASHFORD, urb.'in district, Kent, England, 56 m S E. of 
London by the Southern railway. Population (1921) 14,551. It 
lies on a slight hill in the plains under the Downs near the con- 
fluence of the upper branches of the River Stour, and is a con- 
siderable road and rail centre Ashford (Esselesford, A.sshatis- 
fordc, Essheford) was held at the time of Domesday by Hugh dc 
Montfort. A Saturday market and an annual fair were granted 
to the lord of the manor in the 13th century, and further annual 
fairs were granted by Edward HI and Edward IV. The fertility 
of the pasture land in Romney marsh to the south caused the 
cattle trade to increase from the latter half of the i8th century, 
and a stock market was established in 1784. 

The fine Perpendicular church (St. Mary’s) has a lofty tower 
and many interesting monuments. At Bethersden, between Ash- 
ford and Tentcrden, marble quarries were formerly worked 
extensively, supplying stone for the cathedrals of Canterbury and 
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Rochester and for many local churches Ashford has agricultural 
implement works and breweries; and the large locomotive and 
carriage works of the Southern railway (South-Eastern and 
Chatham section ) are here. 

On the south-east outskirts of Ashford is the large village of 
Willesborough. with a population of 4,748. 

ASH HANDLING. The boilers reijuircd for generation of 
power in a large electric or industrial plant often burn thousands 
of tons of coal a day; and since perhaps 10 to of the average 
coal is incombustible ash, hundreds of tons must be removed 
each day. The handling of such volumes of waste material de- 
serves careful consideration, as improper methods or apparatus 
m.iy double or treble the cost Thus, good ash handling methods 
and facilities may represent V to iG) of the total cost of power 
generation, whereas systems improperly applied may raise the 
cost to i or iWn- 

In designing an ash-handling system certain precautions should 
be taken In the first place all material coming in contact with 
the a.shcs should be of cast iron or other corrosive-rc.sisting sub- 
stances, since most ashes are alkaline and highly corrosive It is 
furthermore important that all ashes should be thoroughly 
quenched before handling, otherwise there is danger from carijon 
monoxide poisoning and burns. In general two standardi.ced 
methods of ash handling are now used in most large boiler houses, 
the hydraulic system and the purely mechanical system 

Hydraulic Ash Handling. — In this method ashes arc stored 
in hoppers beneath the furnace for a period of eight to 24 hours, 
depending upon conditions. Beneath these hoppers a conduit 
capable of carrying water for removal of the ashes to a centrally 
located sump, is installed horizontally and the water is introduced 
from pressure mains. When the ash hopiMjrs arc filled, they are 
discharged into the conduit at a rate well below the carrying 
capacity of the flowing water The ashes may be taken from the 
ash sump by centrifugal pumps, generally made of manganese 
steel, in which case (i) the ashes and water may be discharged 
to low points within half a mile of the boiler house, where the 
ashes arc deposited and the water leaches into the ground; (2) 
the ashes ancl water may be pumped into an overhead storage bin, 
the water being run off the top and returned to the sump, the 
ashes remaining as a residue, which is dumped into cars Alter- 
natively, the ashes may be taken directly from the sump by means 
of a grab bucket or othc'r elevating machinery, and loaded into 
an overhead storage bin or directly into railroad cars or motor 
trucks. 

The hydraulic sy.stcm of ash removal is applicable where coal 
is burned as powder. In such cases the ashes are removed either 
as a molten slag (which is chilled and disintegrated by the stream 
of water into which it falls) or as a dry powder In the latter 
case it is essential to carry this material in an enclosed system, 
otherwise the ash dust permeates the entire boiler house- with 
results deleterious to moving machinery Hydraulic systems are 
.also applicable to the continuous discharge type of mechanical 
stokers such as chain grate stokers or underfeed stokers equipped 
with mechanical grinders. The water required for a hycJrau- 
lic ash removal system will vary from 3 to 6lb of water per 
ton of ash moved, if the w'ater is alloweci to discharge to waste 
from the sump If re-circulaled, about one-tenth of a pound of 
water per pound of ash is required for make-up to prevent con- 
centration. 

The advantages of the hydraulic ash removal systems can be 
stated as follows: (i) no labour is required other than the open- 
ing and closing of the valves controlling the flow of ash and the 
flow of water; (2) the ashes are hanclletl in a totally enclosed 
system, — they are always under water and thus no dirt, dust or 
vapour can escape; (3) no moving machinery in the system 
comes in contact with the ashes; (4) the cost of running is low, 
varying from i to 3kw. hours per ton of ash moved; (5) the 
height of the power house building is generally 2 to 10ft less 
since no cars run beneath the ash hoppers: the saving in building 
often more than pays the total cost of the ash handling system; 
(6) where the ashes can be pumped to low outlying property, 
there is no rehandling of the material. 
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Mechanical Ash Handling^This system is also in common 
use in large boiler houses The ashes in the hoppers beneath the 
furnace are dropped into cars, the control generally being main- 
tained by horizontal piston-operated gates. In large plants where 
the final disposal of ashes is to be made by railroad cars, these arc 
often run directly beneath the ash hoppers. This entails large 
building expense, as the entire boiler room must be raised suf- 
ficiently to allow the railroad cars to run beneath it; however, it 
obviates the necessity of re-handling the ashes In smaller plants 
where this expense is not warranted, industrial cars of small height 
may be run beneath the ash hoppers. In this case a skip hoist 
is installed at the end of the building, the industrial cars are 
dumped into the skip hoist bucket and the ashes lifted into a 
storage bin, which latter discharges directly into railroad cars or 
wagons. This system is advantageous where underfeed stokers are 
u.sed and the ashes arc intermittently diseharged Such practice 
generally results in comparatively large clinker foimations, which 
can best be handled in cars or by skip bucket 

There are other systems of ash handling generally applied in 
special cases and usually in the .smaller boiler houses or in densely 
populated sections of cities, siuh .is in hotels and in office build- 
ings. Steam jets, bucket conveyors and the like are then em- 
ployed. (See Mlchanical Handling.) These systems, however, 
usually entail a high maintenance and operating expense and are 
generally used where it is impossible or impracticable to apply 
either of the two systems outlined above. (F. B. A ) 

ASHI (352-4:7). Jewish 'ainora, the first editor of the Tal- 
mud, was born at Babylon. He was head of the Sura academy, 
and there began the Babylonian Talmud, spending 30 years of his 
life at it. He left the work incomplete, and it w.as finished by 
his disciple Rabina just before a d. 500. (See Talmud.) 

ASHINGTON, urb.m district, Northumberland, England, 
4 m. E. of Morpeth, on the Newbiggin branch of the L N.E. 
railway. Population (iq2i) 20,583. The district, especially along 
the river Wansbeck, is not without beauty, but there are numerous 
collieries, mostly to the north-east of the town, from the existence 
of which springs the modern growth of Ashington. The population 
is almost entirely composed of miners, though some iron workers 
are also found At Bothal on the river (from which parish that 
of Ashington was formed) is the castle belonging to the Bertram 
family in the reign of Edward ill The church of St. Andrew here 
has interesting details from Early English to Perpendicular date, 
and in the neighbouring woods is a ruined chapel of St. Mary. 

ASHKHABAD, formerly Poltoratsk (i ) A district in the 
Turkmenistan S S R. Area iQS.ooosqkm Pop, (1926) 237,570. 
(2) A town, the centre of the district, in 38'’N. and 58' 2o°E. 
Pop. (,1926) 54,107. It is situated in the fertile Akkal oasis, wa- 
tered by hill streams from the Kopet Dagh, which lose them- 
selves in the desert to the north. It is a Russian town dating from 
1883 and is well laid out with broad, tree-lined streets, and has 
cotton, tanning, brick and mineral water factories and is on the 
Trans-Caspian Railway. An electric power station is under con- 
struction. Near it are the sanatoria of Firuza (2,800ft ) and Khay- 
rabad (5,800ft). Twenty miles E S E. is Anau (g.v)^ a site 
inhabited possibly 3900 n c:. with remains of geometrical pottery. 

See R. Pumpelly, Explorations in Turkestan (1905), 

ASHLAND, a city of Boyd county, Ky., U.S.A , on the 
Ohio river, 115m S.E. of Cincinnati, and a few miles above the 
mouth of the Big Sandy, where Ohio, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia meet It is on the Midland trail, is served by the 
Chesapeake and Ohio railway and (through the station of Coal 
Grove, across the ri\er) by the Norfolk and W’e.stern. A govern- 
ment system of locks and dams gives a g-ft. stage of water on the 
Ohio and Big Sandy the year round, and daily packets run from 
Pittsburgh to Cincinnati The population in 1920 was 14,729, 
after annexations of territory, and in 1027, aher further an- 
nexations of territory, was estimated locally at over 30,000. 
There are very few negroes, considering the locality (about 3%), 

The city lies on a plain along the river, rising to hills on the 
south. There are beautifully shaded residence streets, and in 
the heart of the city is a 50-acre park, of blue grass and virgin 
forest. The assessed valuation of property in 1927 was $22,199,- 


99 2 and building permits issued in 1926 represented values of 
$1,033,884. Ashland is an important shipping and manufacturing 
town. The surrounding country is rich in coal, iron, fire clay, 
sandstone, asphalt, limestone, shales, oil, gas, and hardwood 
timber. The city has a shipyard and drydock; extensive car- 
repair shops; rolling mills, by-product coke ovens, tanneries, fire- 
brick works, steel plants, and lumber mills. The output of the 
28 manufacturing establishments within the city in 1925 was 
valued at $8,049,292. There are 30 wholesale houses and 235 
retail stores. The aggregate annual payroll for all occupations is 
estimated at $28,000,000. 

Ashland was settled in 1854 and incorporated as a city in 1870. 

ASHLAND, city of Ohio, U S A., the county seat of Ashland 
county; 55m. south-west of Cleveland, on the Erie Railroad and 
an electric railway running from Cleveland to Bucyrus. The 
population increased from 4,087 in 1900 to 6,795 in 1910, and to 
9,249 in 1920, 97% being native-born white, and was estimated 
locally at 12,000 in 1927. The city has varied manufactures, in- 
cluding electros, poultry foods, medicines, pumps, hay carriers, 
bed springs, automobile jacks, toys, furnaces, raincoats, concrete 
vaults, electric dish washers and aluminum ware. Ashland College, 
a co-educational institution established by the Brethren Church in 
1878, is here. 

ASHLAND, a city of Oregon, U S A , on Bear creek, in the 
southern part of the State It is on Federal highways 97 and 99, 
and is served by the Southern Pacific railway. The population 
was 4,283 in 1920, and was estimated locally at 6,000 in 1928. 
It lies in a valley 1,900 ft above sca-level, with peaks of the 
Siskiyou mountains on every side, and has a number of mineral 
springs, most of which arc owned by the city Fruit is grown in 
the region, and there are gold mines (both placer and quartz) 
near by. Ashland is the seat of the Southern Oregon normal 
school (established 1925). The city was founded about 1852 
and was inconxirated in 1874. 

ASHLAND, a borough of Schuylkill county, Pa., U.S.A., 
in the anthracite region, about 40 m. S.W. of Wilkesbarre. It 
is served by the Lehigh Valley and the Reading railways. The 
population in 1920 was 6,666. The borough is built on the slope 
of Locust mountain, about 885 ft. above sca-level Coal-mining 
is Ihe principal occupation, but there are foundries and machine 
and car shops. The Miners’ State hospital is here. Ashland was 
laid out in 1847 and incorporated in 1857. 

ASHLAND, a town of Hanover Co., Virginia, U S A., on a 
high plateau 15m. N. of Richmond; on the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg and Potomac railroad, and connected with Rich- 
mond by an electric line. The population in 1920 was 1,299, 
Ashland is the seat of Randolph-Macon college, the oldest mem- 
ber of the Randolph-Macon system of colleges and academies, 
established under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South to provide secondary and collegiate instruction for both 
sexes in separate institutions, and owned by one chartered, self- 
perpetuating board of trustees. The college in Ashland is for 
men, and has an annual enrolment of about 250. It w.as chartered 
m 1830, and opened near the village of Boydton, in Mecklenberg 
county, in 1832, removing to Ashland in 1868. About 7m. and 
1 5m. respectively from Ashland are the birthplaces of Henry Clay 
and of Patrick Ilenry. The town was settled in 1845 and incor- 
porated in 1856. It is at the intersection of the Jefferson Davis 
and the Thomas Jefferson highways. 

ASHLAND, a city in the northern part of Wisconsin, 
U S.A., on the Chequamegon bay, an arm of Lake Superior; at 
an altitude of 660 ft , about 60 m. E. by S. of Duluth and Su- 
perior; county seat of Ashland county. It is on Federal high- 
way 2, and is served by the Soo, the Chicago and North Western, 
and the Northern Pacific railways, and by lake steamers. The 
high points in the city command a view of the picturesque 
Apostle islands, outside the bay, which were formerly a rendez- 
vous of the Ojibway Indians. The population of the city in 1920 
was 11,334. About one-fourth are foreign-born white. 

The harbour has a controlling depth of 20 ft , and a navigation 
season from April 13 to Dec. 7. In 1925 the commerce of the 
port amounted to 8,191,552 tons of vessel traffic, valued at 
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$27,754,696, and 24,000 tons of rafted logs. The bulk of the 
vessel traffic consisted of shipments of 7,312,264 tons of iron-ore 
from the Gogebic range, and receipts of 607,657 tons of coal. 
The shipping has more than doubled in tonnage since iqoo, but 
the manufactures and the population have declined In 1925 
the output of the 20 manufacturing establishments was valued 
at $1,936,287. Northland college (Congregational; chartered 
1907) is established here. 

Ashland was settled about 1854, incorporated as a village in 
1863, and chartered as a city in 1887. 

ASHLAR, also written ASHLER, ASHELERE, in archi- 
tecture, squared stone used for facing walls; also as an adjecti\e, 
of a wall built of squared stones. Sometimes the word is used 
of any stone wall facing which is worked or tooled, whether 
squared or not, but such work is usually known as “rough” or 
“uncoursed” ashlar. An ashlar piece in English carpentry is a 
vertical timber inserted between the rafters and the wall plate. 
{See Carpentry ) 

ASHLEY, SIR WILLIAM JAMES (1860-1927). English 
economist, was born in London on Feb 25 i860, and educated 
at St. Olave’s grammar school and Balliol College, Oxford He 
was .successively professor of political economy and constitutional 
history in Toronto University (1888), professor of economic 
history at Harvard University (1892), professor of commerce 
and finance in Birmingham University (1001) and dean of (he 
faculty of commerce there (1Q02). Prof. A.shley made most im- 
portant contributions to the history of English industry and the 
economic development of England in general in his Early Hntory 
of the English Woollen Industry (1887) and his Introduction to 
English Economic History and Theory in two parts (Part i “The 
Middle Ages,” 1888; Part ii. “The End of the Middle Ages,” 
1803). This Introduction is the standard work on the subject 
and has been translated into German, French and Japanese. He 
was foremost among the economists who supported Jo.seph 
Chamberlain in his campaign for protection for British industry 
His Tariff Problem (1003) was republished in a new and enlarged 
edition in 1920. In addition to his professional and literary work 
Sir William Ashley sat on many important public committees 
and commissions of inquiry — on coal prices (1915), food prices 
(1917), cost of living (igi8), agriculture (1919-23), tariffs 
(1923), industry and trade (1024) He also did important work 
on wages and prices, and was joint author of the Report of the 
Unionist social reform committee on industrial unrest (1914). 

ASHMOLE, ELIAS (1617-1692), English antiquarun, and 
founder of the Ashmoloan Museum at Oxford, was born at Lich- 
field, the son of a saddler In 1638 he became a solicitor, in 
1644 was appointed commissioner of excise, and subsequently 
obtained a commission as captain of horse In 1649 he married 
as his second wife Lady Mainwaring. This marriage enabled 
him to devote his whole time to his favourite studies His inter- 
est in astrology, aroused by Sir George Wharton and by William 
Lilly, seems, in the following years, to have subsided in favour 
of heraldry and antiquarian research. Ashmole was in high 
favour at the court of Charles II He was made successively 
Windsor herald, commissioner, comptroller and accountant-gen- 
eral of excise, commissioner for Surinam and comptroller of the 
White Office. He afterwards refused the office of Garter king-of- 
arms in favour of Sir William Dugdale, whose daughter he had 
married after the death of his second wife in 1668. In 1672 he 
published his exhaustive JmtitiUiotis, Lajvs and Ceremonies of 
the Order of the Garter, the fruit of years of patient antiquarian 
research. Five years later he presented to the University of 
Oxford the Ashmolean museum, the first public museum of curi- 
osities in the kingdom, the larger part of which he inherited 
from a friend, John Tradescant He stipulated that a suitable 
building should be erected for its reception, and the collection 
was not finally installed until 1683. Subsequently he made the 
further gift to the university of his library. 

ASHRAF (plural of Arabic sharaf, “noble,” “revered”), a 
term applied throughout the Muslim world to descendants of the 
Prophet Mohammed, but more particularly to a small Arab 
tribe scattered around Suakin, who call themselves Bani Hashim, 
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“sons of Hashim,” the Prophet’s uncle. In India the term is said 
to include Muslims of foreign descent from higher Hindu castes 
as opposed to the Ajlaf or commonalty and Arzal (almost— 
“outcasts”). In Persia, too, (he term IS vaguely used In Arabia, 
Burton limits Sharif (a singular of Ashraf) to descendants of 
the Prophet through Hassan, All's elder son. 

ASHTABULA, a city of A.shtabula county, O , USA, on 
Lake Erie, at the mouth of the Ashtabula river, 55m. N E of 
Cleveland. It is on the Yellowstone trail, and is served by the 
New York Central the Nickel Plate and the Pennsylvania rail- 
ways, The population was 22,082 in 1920, and was estimated 
locally at nearly 27,000 in 1927. 

'Ihe city is 680ft above sea-lcvcl, and is built on the high bank 
of the river. Ashtabula harbour, 2m from the city but within the 
corporate limits, has a controlling depth of 20ft , and a naviga- 
tion season lasting from April 20 to Dec. 5. Its aggregate com- 
merce in 1925 amounted to 10,659,840 tons, valued at $53,784,084. 
Large quantities of iron ore (8,735,086 tons in 1925 ) are received 
from the north-west and sent on by rail to Youngstown, Pitts- 
burgh, and other iron manufacturing centres. Large quantities 
of coal come up by rail from the Ohio and Pennsylvania coal- 
fields (1,117,792 tons in 1925) for tran.sshipmcnt to other ports 
on the Great Lakes. The leading manufacturing industries arc 
steel sheet and shaft factories, machine shops, tool works, ship- 
yards and tanneries. The 43 establishments within the city in 
1925 had .an aggregate output valued at $11,130,289. 

The name Ashtabula is an Indian word, meaning “fish river ” 
The first white settlement was made about 1801. The village 
was incorporated in 1831 and received a city charter in 1891. In 
1916 the charter wa« amended to provide for a city man.ager and 
proportional representation In 1926, after ten years of experience 
with these features, the citizens voted to retain them. 
ASHTAROTH or ASHTORETH: see Astarte. 
ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD, urban district, Lancashire, 
England, 4ni S. of Wigan, on the London and North-eastern rail- 
way Population (1901) 18,687; (1921) 22,475. It is situated 
on the Lancashire ruallield and its development has been en- 
tirely due to the mining of coal and iron during the last century. 
Most of the coal is used in the neighbouring cotton mills although 
iron goods arc manufactured on the .spot. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, municipal and parliamentary 
borough, Lancashire, England, on the river Tame, a tributary of 
the Mcnscy, 6jm. E. of Manchester. Population (1891) 40,486; 
(1921) 43,335. It is served by the London Midland and Southern 
and London and North-eastern lines. The derivation from the 
Saxon aesc (ash) and tun (an enclosed place) accounts for the 
earliest orthography, Estun The addition subter Itneam is found 
in ancient deeds because the place is below the line or boundary 
of Cheshire, which once formed the frontier between North- 
umbria .and Mcrcia The m.anor was granted to Roger de Poictou 
by William I , but before the end of his reign came to the Greslets 
as p.irt of the barony of Manchester. The lord of the manor 
still holds the ancient court-lect and court-baron half-yearly A 
church or thajiel is mentioned here in 1261-62, but the present 
church of St. Miihael is almost entirely modem. One of the 
markets dates back to 1436 The ancient industry was woollen, 
but soon after the invention of the spinning frame the cotton 
trade was introduced, and as early as 1769 the weaving of cotton 
yarn by machinery soon became the staple industry, and has 
rem.'iined so Hat-making and iron-founding and machinery 
works are also important, and there are large collieries in the 
neighbourhood 

Stamford Park, presented by Lord Stamford, is shared by the 
towns of Ashton and Stalybridge. The town has a technical 
school, a school of art and free library. Ashton-undcr-Lyne had 
long enjoyed the name of borough, but it was not until 1847 that 
a charter of incorporation was granted. The parliamentary bor- 
ough, which includes the urban district of Hurst, returns one 
member. Area of municipal borough, 1,345 acres. 

ASHUR (Ashshur, modern Kala’at Shergat), the ancient 
capital of Assyria. The city lay on the west bank of (he Tigris in 
35° 30' N., 43° 20' E., half-way between Uie greater and the lesser 
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Zab, about 200m. north of Baghdad. There was a Sumerian city 
here in pre*Sargonic times, but no trace of its political position has 
survived and it cannot be identified on inscriptions; possibly the 
name was different. The importance of Ashur lay in the fact that 
it was the chief seat of religious traditions in Assyria, and it is 
uncertain whether the god was named from the city or the city 
from the god. The beginnings of the city go back into the tradi- 
tional period. Ushpia, who is mentioned in inscriptions of Shal- 
mane.ser I., is said to have been the founder of E-Kharsag-Kur- 
kura, the temple of Ashur in the city of Ashur, the most ancient 
and most sacred shrine in Assyria Although at fir^t tributary to 
Babylonia the priests of Ashur succeeded m making themselves 
later independent and founded what ultimately became the As- 
syrian kingdom. With this increase in the power of the priest- 
hood the city grew in size A great wall was built by Puzur-A.shir 
(Ashir is an old form which became obsolete about the 15th cen- 
tury B.c ), and later a deep moat was built round the city. In the 
northern part most of the town was devoted to ecclesiastical pur- 
poses and contained a number of shrines in addition to that of 
Ashur The later kings built palaces and F^sar-haddon in making 
repairs declares that Shalmaneser repaired the temple 500 years 
before his time Tiglath-I’ileser I changed the capital from Ka- 
lakh to Ashur and built temples and palaces, but, even after Nine- 
veh became the capital, Ashur remained important because of the 
shrine of the god; the kings repaired the temples, and the city 
remained the religious capital of a country, the political capital of 
which was ehsewhere, even though its position on the Tigris make^ 
the site of Ashur always one of importance when times are suffi- 
ciently peaceful to allow of clown river traffic 

See W. Andrac, Atiu-Adad-'/'cmpcl in A<>sur (Leipzig, rooq) ; D/e 
Festungiwerkc von A^uir (Leipzig, 1913) ; Ca/nhridc,e Antienl History 
(bibl.) . 

ASH WEDNESDAY, in the Western church, the first day 
of Lent iq V ), so-called from the ceremonial use of ashes, as a 
symbol of penitence, m the service prescribed for the day. The 
custom is still retained in the Roman Catholic Church, the day 
being known as dws cmerum (day of ashes). The ashes, obtained 
by burning the remains of the p.ilms blessed on the previous Palm 
Sunday, are placed m a vessel on the altar and consecrated before 
High Mass The priest then invites those present to approach 
and, dipping his thumb in the ashes, marks them as they kneel 
with the sign of the cross on the lorehead (or in the case of clerics 
on the place of tonsure), with the words' Memento, homo, quia 
pulvis es, et in pulvcrem revert eris (Remember, man, that thou 
art dust and unto dust thou shall return) He himself receives 
the ashes from the priest of highest dignity present, or puts them 
on his own head m silence. 

This ceremony is derived from the custom of public pentnee 
in the early Church. At what date the custom was cxtemied to 
the whole congregation is not known. \ passage in Aelfric’s Lives 
of the SdJHts (gqO-cjgy) implies that it was then in common use, 
it certainly was so in logi (synod of Beneventum) 

Of the reformed Churches the Anglican Church alone marks 
the day by any special service. This is known as the Commina- 
tion, its distinctive feature being a solemn “denouncing of God’s 
anger and judgments against sinners ” In the Prayer Book of the 
American Episcopal ('hurch, the office of Comminution is omit- 
ted, except the three concluding prayers. The ceremonial of the 
ashes was not proscribed in England at the Reformation; it was 
indeed enjoined by proclamation in 1538, and again in 1550, but 
it had fallen into complete disuse by the beginning of the 17th 
century. 

See Wetzor and Welte, Kirchenlexikon, and Herzog-H.mck, Realen- 
cyklopadie. (3rd ed.) s “Aschcnmittwoch”, L. Duche'^nc, Christian 
Worship, tr.ins. by M. L. McClure (London, 1904). 

ASH WELL, LENA (1872- ), English actress, was the 

daughter of Commander Pocock, RN In 1806 she married the 
actor Arthur Playfair, whom she divorced in ioo8; later in the 
latter year she married Dr. (later Sir H. ) Simson. In 1895 she 
played Elaine in Irving’s production of Kitu’ Arthur at the Lyceum 
and again acted with him in 1903 in Dante. She made her first 
striking success, however, on the London stage in Mrs. Dane’s 


Defence with Sir Charles Wyndham in 1900, and a few years later 
her acting in Leah Kleschna confirmed her position as one of the 
leading actresses in London In 1907 she started under her own 
management at the Kingsway theatre. During the war Miss Ash- 
well formed a company for organizing entertainments for soldiers 
at the front; after the war she inaugurated a scheme for bringing 
drama to the doors of the people through the popular per- 
formances, in public halls and other places, of the “Lena Ashwell 
Players.” 

ASIA, the name of one of the great continents of the earth’s 
surface, embracing the north-east portion of the great land mass 
constituting the Old World, of which Europe forms the north- 
west and Africa the south-west region 

Much doubt attaches to the origin of the name. The early 
Greek geographers divided their known world into two portions 
only, Europe and Asia, in which last Libya (the Greek name for 
Africa) was included. Herodotus ranks Libya as one of the chief 
divisions of the world, separating it from Asia, but is unable to 
explain the origin of the name. It is probable that it has an 
Assyrian or Hebrew root and was used first of all with a specific 
or restricted local application, a more extended signilication 
having eventually been given it, though it continued in use 
among the Greeks to denote the country around Ephesus. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Asia, the great land-mass of the Old World, stretches from 
well within the Arctic Circle to 13° N. of the Equator in south 
Ar.abia, 6“ m Ceylon and within a degree and a half at the tip 
of the Malay peninsula. 

On the west the continent reaches the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean — Cape Baba in 26° E. being the outpost. The boundary 
passes thence in one direction through the east Mediterranean 
and down the Red sea to the south point of Arabia, and in the 
other direction through the Black sea to the Caucasus, the lower 
Volga and the Ural mountains to the Arctic ocean. Asia’s eastern 
outpo.^l it East cape at the entrance to Bering strait 190° east. 
The boundary from this point to the Malay peninsula follows 
the coast of the North Pacific andjhe C'hina sea. Asia viewed as 
a whole (on the globe) forms a great isosceles spherical triangle, 
having its north-eastern apex at East cape in Bering strait; its 
two equal sides, in length about a quadrant of the sphere, or 
6.-;oom , extending on the west to the south point of Arabia, 
and on the east to the extremity of the Malay peninsula; and the 
base between these points occupying about bo“ of the great circle, 
or 4,500m , and being deeply indented by the Arabian sea and the 
Bay of Bengal on cither side of the Indian peninsula A great 
circle, drawn through East cape and the south point of Arabia, 
passes nearly along the coast line of the Arctic ocean, over the 
Ural mountains, through the western part of the Caspian and, 
with the exception of Asia Minor and the north-west half of 
Arabia, indicates, with fair accuracy, the north-west boundary of 
Asia. In like manner a great circle through East cape and the 
extremity of the Malay jx'ninsula passes nearly over the coasts 
of Manchuria, China and Cochin-China 

The series of highlands from Lake Baikal south-westwards to 
the Hindu Kush and the Elburz have on their northern and 
western sides the great Euro-Asiatic lowland that reaches from 
the Carpathians to the Yenisei and, in the form of the Angara 
plateau of moderate height, beyond it to the Lena river and the 
Verkhoyansk mountains where it abuts upon the Pacific coastal 
region, widely characterized by land forms arranged in steps, the 
edges of which are raised South-east of the highlands from 
Baikal to Hindu Kush, and west of the Pacific coast region are 
the basins of inland drainage of the high plateaux of east central 
Asia, for the most part more than 3,000ft. above sea level. 
To its south again is the mountain land of Tibet with even valley 
Iloors near or above the 1 2,cx>oft. level in many places. The above 
four regions constitute what zoological geographers all agree to 
call the Asiatic portion of the Palaearctic region. Asia south of 
the line from the Armenian mountain knot and the Elburz moun- 
tains to the Himalaya we may divide into four chief regions The 
first is south-west Asia with the Euphrates lowland between the 




ASIATIC ARCHITECTURE AND SCENES 


6. A corner of an Arab village In the Tigrlj valley not far from Baghdad, 

showing the Arab tent homes and date palm trees 

7. A street scene In the old part of Tashent, a city In Turkiitan, In the 

Turkoman Soviet Socialist republic 

8. One of the water-wheels In Hama, a city In Syria. The picture shows 

water being lifted from the O'ontes river for Irrigation purposes 

9. Stryetenok, a station on the eastern half of the Trens-Siberlan railway 


1. General view of Urumiah, a city In northern Persia, showing rows of 

flat-roofed houses. Parts of the walled gardens can be seen 

2. Hillside homes which are used for shelter by the people who live In the 

villages in the Garadagh mountains, in Persia 

3. Near view of a native home In the Garadagh mountains, in Persia 

4. A "beehive” Arab village, north of Haran, In Mesopotamia 

5. A Shia settlement near Baghdad, showing the golden minarets of 
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Plate II 


SCENES IN THE FAR EAST 


1. A Korean house which has walls of mud and a thatched roof 

2. Houseboat of a river dweller in Canton, China. These boats are very 

numerous on the Pearl river for three or four miles opposite Canton 

3. A Korean villaue of mud huts surrounded by country that is rolling 

and largely agricultural 

4. A house and yard near Padang, in Sumatra, In which several families 

live. Community living Is common In this section of the country 

5. Houses built over the water by the natives of Petsanuloke, Siam 


6. Landing place at a village on Lake Toba, in the northwestern part of 

the island of Sumatra 

7. A village in the country of the semi-civilized tribe of Battaks, west 

of Lake Toba, on the island of Sumatra 
8 A thatched house of the Philippine islands raised on piles to prevent 
its inundation during floods 

9. Corner of a town on the Yangtze Kiang river. In China, showing the 
Pagoda 
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Arabian block and the mountains; the next is the series of basins To the west, the Gobi plateau descends westward to the north- 
between mountain curves complicated by fragments of old blocks ern steppe-lowland of Turkistan by the historic Dzungarian gale, 
and forming the countries of Persia, Afghanistan and Baluchis- bounded on the south by the Tien Shan range, a sharp-featured, 
tan; the third is India with the old block of the Deccan separated ridged range of great length and height (Khan Tengri ’,^6ooft.), 
from the Himalaya by the Indo-gangetic lowland; in the fourth, contrasting very markedly with the oklcr mountains north-east 
the Indo-Malayan region, the great mountain folds bend sud- of the Dzungarian gate. Between the Tien Shan and the Altyn 
denly southward between the old block of the Deccan on the Tagh, the northernmost 01 (he Tibetan mountain arcs, lies the 
south-west and old blocks in south-east China, Cambodia and Tarim basin with the Yarkand Dana and Tanm rivers draining 
Borneo on the east These folds are continued as determinants of into a northerly depression, and with the lake-swamp of Lob Nor 
the land-fonns of the East Indian archipelago occupying an easterK depression Feeders of tin* Yaikand Daria 

The Euro-Asiatic lowland rarely rises beyond 1,500ft. over come down from the pass between the Tien Shan and the Pamir, 
sea-level and huge expanses are below the 600ft. contour. The the pass which has the famed maiket towm of Kashgar at the 
drainage, especially in the Ob basin, is thus slow and imperfect entry to the Tarim basin This basin has been studied in much 
and when snows melt in the south, but ice holds fast farther detail by Stein, w'ho finds many indications of desiccation of 
north, there arc wont to be widespread floods The Arctic ocean what seems to have been an area of much importance The 
receives drainage of a larger Asiatic area (.4,367,ooosq m ) than eastern end of the great Gobi plateau is marked by the Khingan 
the Pacific (Asiatic drainage area 3,641, ooosq m ) 01 the Indian mountains, one of the steps from the high Asiatic interior down to 
ocean (Asiatic drainage area 2,873,ooosq m ) and by far the the coasts and deeps of the Pacific; and the north-east of the 
greater part of the drainage to the Arctic is via the Ob, Yenisei plateau is drained by the Amur which goes round the north end 
and Lena and lesser rivers, which serve the Euro-Asiatic lowland of the Khingan mountains. Huge amounts of loess near and 
and rise on its eastern and south-eastern mountain borders The beyond the eastern border of this region, in Kansu, and the 
Ob basin is one of the world’s most extensive areas of pure Wei-ho and associated valleys, have played a great part in the 
lowland The Yenisei, fed from Lake Baikal and the Sayan development of Chinese civilization, and have furnished ways 
mountains, is also the collector of the drainage of the western edge into China from the desert, to bar which was built the famous 
of the Angara plateau The Lena drains the east of that plateau, wall, so that in a sense the wall of China may be considered the 
and the arc of highland (Verkhoyansk, etc) W'hich bounds our boundary of our region. 

region on the cast. The Lena’s length is estimated at 2,860111 , The Pacific Coasts. — Here is a unique series of land forms, 
the Yenisei is as long and the Ob longer still South of the rather festoons of islands, which seem to be lormed largely of folds, 
higher zone of Scmipalatinsk (one area above the 3,000ft con- in part submerged, but much complicated by volcanicity The 
tour) the lowland is continued as the world’s most remarkable Kuril islands, the Japanese chain, the Ryukyu islands and the 
internal drainage area, containing Lake Balkash and the Aral Philippines are an outer set of arcs enclosing the seas of Okhotsk, 
and Caspian seas, each and all now without outlet To this part of Japan, east China and south China, each with a considerable 
the lowland the name of Tuikistan is often applied The general area of deep water out of which the arc of islands arises The 
soil of the northern part of the Euro-Asiatic lowland is alluvial continental coasts of these seas show a considerable zone of 
or glacial mud with some more stony areas on the Angara shallow water from Tongking to the Korea strait, where the 
plateau, but in several parts at the foot of the mountains and continent has either alien lum or fragments of old blocks along 
elsewhere, and very notably south of the Oxus in Afghan Tur- its coasts, but north ot Korea strait the coast becomes marked 
kistan. there are huge accumulations of loess ((/ v ) more and more by formations akin to mountain arcs, and the 

To the north of the northern steppe the soil remains so cold that extent of shallow sea is less, but there is a good deal in the sea 
pine forest is the natural vegetation (this is called the Taiga) of Okhotsk 

with riverside meadows, so that men have migrated, probably In the north the mountain arcs form a complex transition 
under pressure, in this direction ahing the rivers. U’^in" them foi zone between the Pacific coastlands and the Euro-Asiatic low- 
fish, as food from flocks and herds diminished On the tundra, lands In the latitude of Japan a very interesting step-structure 
north of the pine forest in Asia, man has found the reindeer and is noticeable East of Japan arc the deepest hollows of the 
with it has penetrated w'cstward to Lapland The Ural mountains ocean, west of Japan the sea has considerable, but by no means 
(maximum height 5,537ft , average probably well below 3,000ft., 'omparable, depth, then the edge of Korea and the Sikhota Alin 
passes in some cases i, 400ft above sea level) form an incomplete rise sharply Beyond them again are the shallow waters of the 
boundary towards Europe, but to the west of them the greater Yellow sea, the lowland of Manchuria and of the middle and 
amount of summer rain permits a much larger extent of oak lower Amur. Beyond this again is the step up to the high plateaux, 
forest, which can be cleared for cultivation, than occurs on the marked by the Khingan mountains South of this interesting 
Asiatic side. In the south part of the Urals are important zone of step-forms, the physiography is complicated by inter- 
mineral resources action of fold mountains and old blocks in China The great 

The High Plateaux. — The high land stretching west from the river basins here are those of the Hwang-ho (2,400m ) and the 
Yablonoi mountains and the Vitim plateau includes a number Yangtsc-kiang (3.000m or more), cut deeply into the highlands 
of ranges of old and much denuded mountain-arcs such as the and ending in a large alluvial area which is the great agricultural 
Sayan. Tannu Ola, Khangai and Altai langes, drained partly by region of north China, and offers the most striking contrast to 
feeders of the Ob and Yenisei to the north-west, and the Lena the deeply dis<;ectcd plateau country of the old block of south 
and Amur to the north-east, as well as by the Selenga w'hich flows China Whereas the alluvium of north China has become 
into Lake Baikal. The depressions between the Altai on the one thronged w'ith cultivators using the soil most intensively, south 
hand, and the Khangai and Tannu Ola on the other, have lakes China is relatively less thickly peopled, and retains remnants 
without outflow, and south-west of the Altai is Lake Balkash, of pre-Chinese peoples The social and economic contrasts based 
now also without outflow but still fresh on physiographical differences, and on the varying ranges of 

This country is on the whole fairly well watered and has a good influences of the immigrant cultures from the loess of the 
deal of pasture, and some of its better valleys have been the homes north-west, form the fundamental difficulty of the problem of 
of groups dependent largely upon the horse. It contrasts strik- political organization in modem China. 

ingly with the great plateau-waste of Gobi, at a lower altitude Formosa is essentially a continental island on the Tropic of 
but still almost everywhere more than 3,000ft. over sea level Cancer with an axial ridge that reaches i2,g39ft. near the centre. 
Here are great undulating stretches with areas of grass here and It has ancient elements and immigrant Chinese, and now also 
there, and remains of ancient drainage sometimes indicated by some Japanese in its population. In the Philippines and beyond 
salt swamps. Oases of relative fertility occur, but the rigours we have the continuation of the festoon of mountain curves 
of winter make them very different from the intensively d’e- that girdles the Pacific, but in this section it is complicated by 
veloped fertile spots of the warmer Sahara. its inter-relations with the fold mountains of Tndo-Malaya 
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Tibet,— The southern border of the high plateaux discussed 
above is formed by the Nan Shan and Altyn Tagh ranges, south 
of which run the closely packed mountain ranges of Tibet, the 
Kunlun in the north being separated from the Nan Shan by 
the one large depression, the Tsaidaman swamp, which, however, 
is itself more than 6,oooft. above sea level. Apart from this, 
only parts of the floors of the great corridor valleys of the Indus 
and Brahmaputra and the Salween, Mekong and Yanglse-kiang 
are below 12,000ft. in height, while immense stretches are over 
18,000ft. above sea level and Kj ((Jodwen Austen) in the Kara- 
koram reaches 28,250ft., while the giant Himalayas form the 
southern boundary with Everest (29,002ft ) and Kinchmjunga 
(27,815ft.). The country, known to its people as Hod, or Hodyul, 
must have remained uninhabitable for a long tune ere the ice- 
sheets had retreated enough to give men an opportunity. They 
have managed to inhabit the land, partly thanks to the yak as a 
domestic animal; partly because patches of riverside alluvium 
could be cultivated in summer, partly because corridors, such 
as that of the upper Indus and Brahmaputra \ alleys, and some 
mountain passes have permitted caravan trade and have thus 
contributed to the importance of Lha.sa One should note the 
sanctity of both Lhasa and Mecca, both stations in desolate 
surroundings on caravan routes 

South-west Asia. — The Armenian mountain knot is separated 
from the Caucasus by the lowlands of Georgia on the west, and 
Azerbaijan on the ea.st, with Tillis, the capital of the former, in 
the pass between them What is, in 1928, called Armenia is but 
a fragment of the historic Aimenia which included the moun- 
tains dominating from both sides the high corridors from Kars 
and Erivan to Erzerum and Erzinjan. The highest peak, Ararat, 
reaches 16,025 ft. and the mountain system is unique in the Ohl 
World in containing great sheets of water that are bitter lakes 
without outlet, Lake Win and Lake Ururaiya being the chief. 
To the west the I’ontus and Taurus mountains diverge on either 
side of the Anatolian plateau, partly basins of internal drain- 
age, and partly the basin of the Ilalys (Kizil Irmak). The 
sinking of the Aegean area has brought about complex inter-rela- 
tions of broken folds and edges, sunken valleys and islands at 
the west end in Asia Minor. 

South of the Armenian mountain knot is the ancient block, 
of Arabia, with the “tertile crescent” of the Mesopotamian low- 
land and Syria sep.irating the two Relief is complicated by the 
fact of the gieat lift system (5t’e Africa) which has contributed 
to give west Arabia a high edge with much lava Palestine is the 
country between the Mediterranean and the north part of the 
rift system, ic, the Jordan valley and the Dead sea. Mesopo- 
tamia and the shallow Persian gulf form one depression between 
the Arabian block and the Persian mountain arcs Here land and 
water have had varied relations, and there seems every reason 
to think that in early historic times (c. 4000-2000 B.c ), at 
least, the gult shores were much farther north than they now arc, 
as Ur of the Chaldees was a port; changes are due largely to 
silting The contrast between the southern steppe (f e., the bor- 
ders of the Arabian desert, with its proximity to the “fertile 
crescent,” a great cradle of civilization), and the northern steppe 
of the Euro-Asiatic lowland is of the utmost interest in connec- 
tion with the interpretation of history. In the fertile crescent, 
as nowhere else in the ancient world, wandering, trading patri- 
archal herdsmen came into contact with settled cultivators living 
in agglomerations near the waterside, and organization taking 
both into account in various ways grew up. 

Persia, Baluchistan, Afghanistan. — East-north-east of the 
Mesopotamian lowland and the Persian gulf, the Armenian moun- 
tain ^ot branches, forming the Elburz mountains (Mt. Dema- 
vend, 18,600ft ) of the south coast of the Caspian eastwards, 
and the Zagros mountains stretching south-eastwards as the 
boundary between Mesopotamia, in the physical sense, and 
the Persian highland, though politically Persia includes the 
Karun basin and reaches down to the Euphrates just below 
Basra. Farther south the mountains turn into a west-to-east di- 
rection and proceed towards the Indian border in lines behind 
the Baluchistan coast, whereafter they turn north as they front 


the Indus lowland. Analogously, from the Pamir'S south-west- 
ern region the great Hindu Kush extends south-westwards, with 
branch mountain lines fanning out in Afghanistan, the eastern- 
most fronting the Indus lowland while the northernmost are con- 
tinued with only a slight break right to the Elburz. The Afghan 
and Baluch highlands of the border of the Indus basin come into 
relation with one another, but the famous Bolan pass (Quetta- 
Kandahar) is near their junction. There is thus in Persia, 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan a collection of mountain arcs not 
compressed closely as in Tibet but set round about basins, in 
which old blocks play their part. The basins are mostly without 
outlet and include the Salt desert of north Persia, the Lut desert 
of east Persia, the basin of Seistan and the Helmand (Registan) 
in south Afghanistan, the basins of Jaz Murian Hamun and 
Hamun-i-Mashkcl in south-east Persia and south Baluchistan. 
These and other similar smaller basins usually have salt lakes 
or swamps in their desert floors. The mountain sides in many 
parts are far more fertile 

India. — ^The essential facts here are that the Deccan is a part 
of the ancient Gondwanaland, projecting northward on the west 
into Rajputana and separated from the fold mountain ranges of 
the Indian borders by (he Indo-gangetic lowland. The mountain 
frame is roughly parallel to the eclgcs of the ancient block, as 
though the newer folds had become set in some way in relation 
to it, but at a distance from it. The western coast of the Deccan 
is dominated by the sharp edge of the western Ghats, the hills 
of west Mysore and smaller hills down to Cape Comorin, and 
Ceylon is a continental island separated from the Deccan penin- 
sula by the shallow i’alk strait. As in Africa, so in the Deccan, 
there is a general lilt of the plateau, in this case down to the 
east, and there are basin depressions on the plateau (basins of 
Mahanadi. Godavari and Kistna). The heavy monsoonal rain- 
fall of the east part of the Indo-gangetic trough against the 
Himalayan flanks gives rise to the many feeders of the Ganges 
running through what was once swamp and forest, but has been 
much altered by man Rajputana and the west of the Indo- 
gangetic trough get little ram, monsoonal or other, at present, and 
the trough is watered by the Indus draining the great longitudinal 
valley of Ladakh and Baltistan, high between Himalaya and 
Karakoram and then turning sharply through great gorges down 
lO the plains The rivers of the Punjab, feeding the Indus on 
its left bink, mostly have analogous, longitudinally placed, upper 
valleys, that of the Jhclum being the vale of Srinagar in Kash- 
mir, famed for its beauty. The Sutlej probably reached the sea 
independently of the Indus in early historic times. The Brah- 
maputra, after a long course through a longitudinal valley north 
of the Himalayas, turns south through a. great gorge only re- 
cently explored, into the Assam lowland, a narrow clepre.ssion be- 
tween the Himalaya and the Patkoi, Naga and Khasi ranges. 
The south-east peninsula of Asia shows the sudden southward 
bending of the great Tertiary fold mountain ranges after they 
have formed the giant Himalayas, They bend apparently in face 
of the resistance of older blocks, parts of which survive as south* 
cast China, the Cambodian region and a part of Borneo, the two 
latter being separated by very shallow sea, which rarely, if ever, 
reaches a depth of 70 fathoms. As the folds bend south they 
diverge on cither side of Cambodia and form the corridor basins 
of Irrawaddy, Salween and Mekong. Still farther south one may 
trace these lines in the Andamans, Nicobars and in Sumatra 
and Java, as well as through the Malay peninsula, while the 
Philippines represent the scheme of folding along the Pacific 
border. East of the Philippines and south of Sumatra and Java 
the ocean is very deep, but the sea between Java and Malay on 
the one hand and Buineo on the other is very shallow. Beyond 
the zone formed by the Philippines, Borneo, Java and Bali the 
two fold lines approach one another and we find islands and 
chains of islands in complex fragmented curves around the deep 
basins called the Banda and Celebes seas. (See also New 
Guinea ) (H J. F.) 

GEOLOGY 

The fundamental feature in the geological structure of Asia 
apiHJars to be the presence in the north and in the south of large 
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areas which have remained relatively rigid since the beginning of I abruptly cut oft at the western coast is a clear proof that the land 


the Cambrian period, while between and around them folding 
of mountain-building type has taken place at different dates 

The Siberian Massif. — ^This is limited on the north-west by 
the arc of the Byrranga hills in the Taipiir ixminsula, convex 
towards the south-east, in which folding of a date not yet deter- 
mined occurs On the north and north-east it is bounded by the 
Verkhoyansk range and its continuations across the Lena Here 
the Trias is marine and the folding belongs, perhaps, to an early 
phase of the Alpine system Towards the south-east the massif 
sends a spur across the Lena into the Aldan region, but before 
the Stanovoi range is reached folding begins to affect the Palae- 
ozoic beds Southwards the rigid area is bounded approximately 
by the east Sayan range and the ranges south-east of Lake Baikal, 
but overthrust masses appear before this limit is reached West- 
wards the massif disappears beneath the later deposits of the 
Ob plain and in this direction its boundary cannot be determined 

The southern portion of the region thus defined consists chiefly 
of a platform of Cambrian and Ordovician beds, which are gen- 
erally horizontal or nearly so The deposits are mostly marine, 
but red sandstones and gypsum in the Ordovician suggest salt 
lakes These Lower Palaeozoic beds are overlaid in plates by 
plant-bearing beds of terrestrial origin, to which Suess has given 
the general name of the Angara series The series, which is 
widely spread in northern Asia, probably ranges from the Per- 
mian to the Cretaceous, but in Siberia the deposits are mostly 
Jurassic 

While the southern portion of the area thus seems to have been 
land since the later part of the Palaeozoic era the .sea at times 
overspread it from the north at least as far as 62° N , but not con- 
tinuously Marine dejiosits of various Jurassic and Cretaceous 
horizons have been found, but there is no indication of marine 
Trias such as occurs in the Verkhoyansk range 

Extensive flows of basic lava cover a wide area, with little 
indication of actual volcanoes The age of the flows is uncertain 
They may be Cretaceous or Tertiary 

The Sinian Massif. — The limits of the Sinian massif are very 
imperfectly known Over large areas in northern China, especially 
in Shansi, Shensi and the Ordos region, the Cambrian beds are 
nearly horizontal, but the Tsin-ling-shan with its stronglv folded 
beds defines its southern border The horizontal Cambrian beds 
are marine and they are succeeded by marine deposits ot Upper 
Carboniferous age, which in turn are followed by coal measures 
The coal measures are overlaid by a thii k sandstone upon which 
rest plant -bearing beds of the Angara series. Throughout the 
Mesozoic era the area seems to have been land 

The Indian Massif. — This includes Ceylon and the whole of 
the peninsula south of the Indo-gangetic plain. The oldest fossilif- 
crous beds are called the Gondwana series and are character ized 
especially by the presence of Glossopteris and other fern-like 
forms The series is entirely of terrestrial origin, except in the 
upper part, in which near the present coast marine beds arc 
sometimes intercalated In age it seems to extend from the Upper 
Carboniferous to the Upper Jurassic Throughout the peninsula 
no marine deposits of earlier date than the Upper Jurassic arc 
known and these are confined to the borders of the mass The 
sea reached its greatest extension m the Upper Cretaceous period 
Marine deposits of (his age are found about 150m up the valley 
of the Narbada Elsewhere they are limited to the coastal regions 
There is thus no indication that the jieninsula was ever beneath 
the sea excepting near its borders and there is positive evidence 
that the greater part of it has been land since the Carboniferous 
period There is also evidence that that land was connected with 
the southern part of Africa throughout the greater part of the 
Mesozoic era. 

Most of the north-western part of the peninsula is covered by 
a thick series of basaltic lava flows, known as the Deccan Trap, 
which occupies an area of about 25o,ooosq m Very little 
evidence of any explosive action has been found and the erup- 
tions took place from fissures. They belong either to the later 
part of the Cretaceous or the early part of the Tertiary period 
The fact that this series, several thousand feet in thickness, is 


mass formerly extended much farther in that direction than it 
does at present 

The Arabian Massif. — This includes most of Syria and the 
whole of Arabia except Oman In Palestine Cambrian beds with 
trilobites near the Dead .ua. and limestones with marine Carbonif- 
erous fossils over a wide area indicate that during the Palaeozoic 
era the northern portion was at times beneath the sea. Jurassic 
beds occur in Lebanon and in the north of the Sinai peninsula, 
but throughout the greater part of the region the earliest marine 
deposits belong to the Upper (Tet.iccous Like the other rigid 
are.Ts the Arabian massif seems to have been land through most 
of the Mesozoic era. Whether it was connected with the Indian 
massif is still uncertain, but the existence of a strongly folded 
zone in Oman whiih runs out to sea upon its southern coast and 
in which marine Mesozoic beds arc involved, suggests that the 
two were indejxndcnt 

In Syria and north-western Arabia several high-lying plateaux 
are formed of basic lava-flows, but they arc not comp.irable with 
the Decc.in Trap of India in extent and seem to be of later d.ile 
Probably the eruptions took place largely from fissures, but 
towards the western edge of the Arabian plateau thcie arc many 
small volcanic cones which arc still nearly perfect, and there is 
a record of an erupition cast of Medina in a d 1256 

The great belt of folding which runs from Asia Minor to the 
coast of China occupies the site of an ancient sea which lay 
between the northern and the southern massifs and which Suess 
named “Tethys ” M.irine deposits play a much larger part than 
upon the massifs and the geological sutcession is much more 
complete Folding 1<;ok place at various periods and the effects 
of the different periods have not yet been disentangled From 
the Tien Shan and Kunlun northwards and also in south-eastern 
China the chief folding took place during the Palaeozoic era The 
Caledonian .system of Europe may perhaps be represented in 
the ranges near the Siberian mas.sif, but this is .still uncertain. 
The Hercynian system is dominant in the Tien Shan, the Kunlun 
and m China Bui it must not be supposed that the present 
mountain ranges arc the direct consequence of this ancient fold- 
ing The old ranges have been worn down and broken up and the 
actual topography is largely due to a remarkable system ot trough- 
iaulting of much later date 

Farther south thi principal folding is* of Tertiary age and 
belongs to the Alpine system The southern limit is marked by 
the depression of Mesopotamia, the Persian gulf and the Indo- 
gangetic plam The whole mass is being pushed forward over the 
rigid regions of the south and is crumpling in the process Simi- 
larly the Burmese ranges, which are of about the same age, 
were jiroduccd by crushing against the eastern border of the 
Indian massif 

Although the Alpine system of earth movements is believed to 
have culminated in the Tertiary period, there is clear evidence 
of an earlier and independent phase In the Oman zone already 
referred to, the principal movements took place during the earlier 
part of the Cretaceous period Movements of the same age occur 
in central Persia, and it is not impossible that the folding of the 
Ural mountains may have taken place about this time The latter 
IS usually referred to the Hercynian system but on very imperfect 
evidence All that is really proved concerning it is that a part of 
the Russian i’ermo-Carbonifcrous is involved and that the folding 
was completed before the deposition of the Upper Cretaceous 
Whether there was any connection with the Urals or not it seems 
clear that in wcsti rn Asia .an earlier Cretaceous folding cuts 
across the line of the later Tertiary movements, and much work 
will be necessary before the effects of the two phases are un- 
ravelled 

Movement in the Himalayas and in other parts of the Alpine 
system has not yet entirely ceased, but the island arcs ott the east 
coast of Asia seem to belong to a system which h.is not even 
reached its culmination. Wegener has attributed them, in a vague 
way, to a dragging effect as the continent drifted westward. 
Judging from the history of other mount. am ans fhey must h.ave 
been produced by the thrusting of Asia against and over the 
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floor of the Pacific, which seems to function as a rigid area The 
great deeps which lie outside the island arcs would then corre- 
spond with the depressions common on the convex side of moun- 
tain arcs, such as the Persian gulf and the deep hollow filled by the 
deposits of the Indus and Ganges. 

It is common ground to all geologists that the folded belt of 
Asia has been produced by lateral compression, and this compres- 
sion implies that the rigid regions of the north and the south have 
approached one another; but there are dilferenccs oi opinion as 
to the cau.se of this approach buess would attribute it to con- 
traction of the earth’s interior, Wegener to movement of sial 
masses floating in the sima The former hypothesis supplies 
a force of ample power, but whether the amount of contraction 
has been sufficient cannot be finally determined until we know 
more about what happens in the interior of the earth The latter 
allows movement of the required extent it has not yet provided 
a force capable of lifting the floor oi the sea to the level of 
central Asia against the force of gravity (P La ) 

CLIMATE 

The great area of Asia and its extension from 77° N. at Cape 
Chelyuskin almost to the Equator at bingapore, give this con- 
tinent a very gre.it range of climati’s. It may conveniently be 
divided into four sections, Siberia and western Turkistan; south- 
west Asia, India and Eaithcr India, China and Japan, but even 
in these smaller areas the range is still very great 

Siberia and Western Turkistan. — This section extends from 
the Urals and the Caspian to the Pacific, and from the Arctic 
ocean to the great mountain ranges of central Asia — ^I'len hhan, 
Altai and Yablonoi mountains The southern part is occupied 
by extensive steppes, becoming true desert m Turkistan North 
of this is a belt of toresl, succeeded by the tundras of the Arctic 
loasl The climate is characterized by a remarkably clear cold 
winter and a hot summer, which is the chief rainy season. In 
the west the moderating effect of the Atlantic can be traced at 
limes as tar as the "^Vnisei, the Urals not being high enough to 
act as a marked climatic divide, but in the east a temperate mari- 
time climate is only found in the peninsula of Kam''hatka 

In winter Siberia is occupied by a vast anticyclone, in which 
the highest known pressure on the globe (1,072 millibars re- 
duced to sea le\el) was recorded at lrkut.sk on Dec 20, 1896 
The intensity of the anticyclone is mainly due to the severity 
ot the cold, lorming a great pool of cold air, but the basin-like 
topogiaphy of the Baikal region is also an important factor by 
presenting the (old air from flowing away, hence the centre of 
the anticyclone is found .south ol Irkutsk instead of at the “cold 
pole” near Verkhoyansk. From this anticyclonic centre an axis 
ol high pressure extends towards the Black sea in the west and 
Bering strait in the east, to the north of this axis the winds tend 
to be westerly, and to the south of the axis, easterly. Winds are 
in general light in the interior, but violent blizzards termed 
poor^as and huran occur, often causing loss of life. In the main 
river \ alleys the cold air flows down the valleys irrespective of 
direction On the east coast strong, very told, northerly winds 
pre\ail The anticyclone lasts from September to April inclu- 
sive, in June, July and August it is replaced by a large shallow 
area of low pressure i)\cr eastern Siberia and China, and south- 
easterly winds precail over eastern Siberia, bringing much cloud 
and a moderate rainfall, while over western Siberia the winds 
are mainly north-westerly 

Northern Siberia is among the coldest regions on the surface of 
the globe, the Lena della having an aserage annual temperature 
of I® F, while the isotherm of 32“ reaches 49" N (the latitude 
of Jersey) near Kharbarovka, The annual variation is extreme 
over the interior, the winters being frightfully cold and the sum- 
mers comparatively hot Verkhoyansk, with an average Janu- 
ary temperature of —59° F and an extreme of —94® F, has the 
coldest winter of .any permanently inhabited portion of the 
globe. Other average January temperatures arc —46® F at 
Yakutsk, —6° F at Irkutsk. -9® F at Yeniseisk. —14® F at 
Obdorsk and —5“ F at Omsk, and almost everywhere extremes 
of —50® F are recorded These temperatures .sound appalling 


but arc bearable because of the extreme dryness of the air and 
the general absence of wind The hard dry snow surface is ex- 
cellent for sleighs, and winter is the favourite season for travel 
The effect of the winter on vegetation is negligible, and in parts 
of Siberia plants thrive in the open which in England need the pro- 
tection of a glasshouse; this is because the temperature rises so 
rapidly in spring that once the growing season begins there is 
no further danger of frost. The summer is short, but in the in- 
terior it is hot, the average July temperature exceeding 60® F 
over most of Siberia The mean daily range is about 15“ F in 
winter but 25® F in summer; the highest temperatures frequently 
exceed 100“ F and 113'’ F has been recorded at Olekminsk On 
the Arctic coast the summer consists of two months of cool, 
foggy, dismal weather Turkistan has moderately cold winters, 
with an average tempeiature of about .30° F in January, and ex- 
tremely hot summers, the July temperature at Tashkent being 
80° F 

The annual rainfall is less than loin a year over the tundias 
and again in southern Siberia, falling below 4in in parts of 
Turkistan The rainiest regions are the forest belt of western 
Siberia and south-eastern Siberia, with 20in or more, and south- 
ern Kamchatka with 40 inches The pretipilation in winter is 
everywhere small, and is entirely in the form of snow, spring 
IS the w'etlest season in Turkistan but is dry elsewhere Sum- 
mer has fairly heavy rams over the whole of Siberia, while 
southern Kami hatka has its niny sea.son in autumn 

South-west Asia. — This area includes Asia Minor, Syria and 
Palestine. Arabia. Mesopotamia, Persia and Afghanistan We 
may sub-dnide it into three belts, a northern belt of plateaux and 
mountains, an inteimediate belt of steppe and desert, and the 
south coast The northern belt, including Asia Minor, Armenia 
and the highlands ot Persia and Afghanistan, has a clim.ite re- 
sembling that of the Spanish plateaux but drier and more severe. 
The winters are cold, with a moderate but irregular snowfall, 
and the summcis arc hot and dry Thus Angora has a tempera- 
ture of 31° F in January and 71® F m July and August, the 
extreme? are 100® F and —13® F and the annual precipitation is 
only 9 inches The prevailing winds are north-easterly The 
western and southern coasts of Asia Minor and the northern part 
of the Syrian coast have much warmer winters and a greater 
rainfall, reaching 36in at Beirut. Farther east the rainfall in this 
belt is gcneially between 10 and 20111 a year, and the tempera- 
tures at heights of 5.000 to 6 000ft range from 32° F in January 
to 80® F in July 

The steppe and desert belt includes Syria, most of Arabia, 
southern Mesopotamia and the greater part of Persia Owing 
to its lower elevation, the temperatures are higher than in the 
plateaux, but told weather is often experienced in winter, heavy 
snowfalls have occurred m Jerusalem and even the northern part 
of the Arabian desert has been seen carpeted with snow' for many 
miles. At Baghdad a temperature of 19® F has been recorded 
In .summer the heat is intense, the average temperature exceed- 
ing 90® F in July and August, while the extremes exceed no® F 
almost every year and 123® F has been recorded at Baghdad The 
prcv’aihng winds aie northerly throughout the year (except in 
Palestine, where they are westerly) and are sometimes of great 
strength, especially in summer Strong dust -laden northerly 
winds are termed SInimal in Mesopotamia and Persia The prov- 
ince of Seistan in eastern Persia is noted for the Setstan or “wind 
of 120 days” (June to September) which often exceeds 70m 
per hour and has reached 120 miles. In southern Palestine and 
.\rabia the Sirocco occurs as a dry dust-laden south-east wind 
The rainfall averages about 2oin a year in the west but decreases 
eastwards, and in Arabia, Mesopotamia and eastern Persia there 
are large desert areas with less than loin , often less than 2in. 
a year The rainfall is limited to the winter and spring months 
and is very variable from year to year The southern Red sea, 
the south coast of Arabia and the Persian gulf have a moister 
climate with frequent south-west winds in summer and some rain 
at that season The winters are very mild (Aden January aver- 
age 76® F) and the summers arc characterized by a moist heat, 
which is very unpleasant, especially in the Persian gulf. 
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India. — In India the year falls into three seasons, the cold 
weather, the hot weather and the rains. The “cold weather” ex- 
tends from November to March, January being the coldest month 
with temperatures (reduced to sea-level) rising from 55° F m the 
north-W'est to nearly 80° F over Ceylon, the average for the 
whole country being 67 5° F. There is some rain in the north- 
west, brought by storms which have come from the Mediterra- 
nean across Persia; Ceylon also has an appreciable rainfall, 
brought by the prevailing north-east trades blowing across the Bay 
of Bengal, but the greater part of India is dry In March and April 
temperature rises rapidly, and April, May and June are very hot. 
the average temperature of the whole country being 87“ F, and 
exceeding 95° F in central India m May and in the north-west 
in June. The dry weather lasts through May and the early part 
of June, but heavy rain begins to fall towards the end of June, 
July and August are generally the wettest months, but the ram 
continues through the greater part of September. The cloudy 
skies and ram lower the temperature over most of India, and the 
average for July, August and September is only 83" F. In the 
north-west the rainfall is very small, and temperature is much 
higher, averaging 99° F at Jacobabad in June and 97“ F in July, 
while a ma.ximum of i.’6° !•’ has been recorded Owing to the 
vertical decrease of temperature at the rate of 3" F per i,ocolt , 
stations at a height of several thousand feet have a plea.sant 
climate during the hot weather on the plains, and are employed 
as summer resorts. The prevailing winds are north-easterly from 
October to February, irregular in March, and south-westerly from 
April until September. The north-east winds arc naturally div 
(except in Ceylon ) ; during April and May the south-west winds 
are also dry, because they originate as northerly winds in Persia, 
curving round the Arabian sea. Towards the end of June there 
is a change in the general pressure distribution; the south-west- 
erly winds over India originate in the south Indian ocean and 
arrive heavily charged with moisture. The north-east and south- 
west winds are termed monsoons, but owing to the economic im- 
portance of the summer rams, the term monsoon is often applied 
to the rainy season and not to the wind. The winds are generally 
light, except during the passage of cyclones 
The distribution of rainfall over India is very irregular. Tht 
heaviest falls occur where the rain-bearing winds strike directly 
against high ground, and the amount e-xceeds looin a year over 
the whole stretch of Western Ghats from Cochin t(‘ beyond 
Bombay, in central Ceylon, (he whole coast of Burma, and the 
high ground in Assam and Bhutan The Khasi hills in Assam 
are reputed to be the rainiest region on the globe, Cherrapunji 
having an average of 424111. a >ear (the average for July alom 
being 102111 ) while a five-year record at Manoyurani gave an 
average of 499 inches It may be remarked that in the western 
Ghats 54Cin fell in one monsoon. The smallest rainfall is found 
in the north-west, where Jacobabad has an average of only 4in. 
a year, while part of the Deccan, in the rain-shadow of the 
Western Ghats, receives less than 20 inches. 

The Malay peninsula has a uniformly hot climate, the average 
temperature being about 80® F throughout the year, with a daily 
range of about 12°. The rainfall is generally heavy (about looin ) 
and is distributed evenly through the year In Siam and Cambodia 
the year is divided into a hot rainy summer and a dry winter, 
which is hot in the south but is relatively cool in the north. 
Annam has a considerable rainfall in all months, the largest 
amounts falling in autumn The alternation of a north-east mon- 
soon in the winter months with a south-west monsoon in the 
summer months is found over all this region 
China and Japan.^ — Under this heading we include the whole 
of the old Chinese empire from the Pacific to eastern Turki- 
stan, Korea and the whole of Japanese territory from southern 
Sakhalin to Formosa. This region includes a great variety of 
climates, from sub-tropical in the south, where the sugar-cane 
and banana flourish in a mean annual tempicrature of 72“ F, to 
boreal in the northern interior, with a mean of 36° F and occa- 
sional readings below —30° F, hut the whole area has a regular 
alternation of two monsoons, the cold dry northerly monsoon 
of winter and the warm moist southerly monsoon of summer, 
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which is almost everywhere the rainy season. The we.stern and 
north-western parts uf China hav’e an exceedingly continental 
climate, with a small raintall and great extremes of temperature, 
while the sub-tropical islands of Japan arc highly oceanic The 
main Japanese islands are gieaily influenced by two lonllicling 
systems of ocean cuiients, the warm Kuro Siwo and a cold 
current which originate!* 1 1 the Sea of Okhotsk Korea and the 
east coast of China arc for their latitude the coldest parts of the 
northern hemisphere, this is due in the first place to the intense 
cold of winter br >ught about by the northerly winds and the 
absence of cast -west mountain ranges; the summeis, being very 
cloudy, are not hot enough to b.ilance the winter cold Over the 
interior of China the northerly winds of winter aie not so strong, 
and are warmed by compression during their descent from the 
northern plateau, while the summers arc less cloudy than the 
coast, hence the interior is generally warmer than the coast 
throughout the year, cspei lally in the south Japan has com- 
paratively mild winters on both coasts. The winter climate of 
the high ground of Tibet is very severe Spring and autumn arc 
everj'vvherc short, the cold of winter givdng place ciuirkly to the 
heat of summer and vice ver.sa. 

The mean annual rainfall V’aries from less than loin a vear 
over the Tarim basin, western Tibet and the tiobi desert to neai ly 
300in. in north-east Formosa. Eastern Turkistan is one of the 
diiest regions of the earth Generally speaking the coast and 
islands have sulTicicnt ram, the interior of China too little, except 
m the south-ea.st The greater part of the rain falls in the period 
of the south-east monsoon or summer, the only exceptions being 
coasts which directly fate the north-east winds — the east coast 
of Japan and northern Formosa — but there is an appR^iablc win- 
ter ram in the Yangtsc valley also. Snow falls in winter over 
almost the whole area In the coastal regions, especi.illy over 
south-east Japan, the summer monsoon is the season of typhoons, 
which do a great deal of damage, not only by the strength ol the 
vvinds but also by the heavy rainfall and floods which accompany 
them (C E B ) 

FAUNA 

Sclatei’s Palaeaictic region includes Asia, north of the Hima- 
1.1V as and Hindu Kush, and Europe South-west Asia has a good 
many animals like those of the Meditcrr.inean lands or those of 
Africa East of Sind w>e enter the Oriental region, which reaches 
out over shallow .sea to Sumatra, Java, Bali and Borneo The 
Sunda islands beyond Bali, as far as Timor, and Celebes and the 
Moluccas aic to some extent intermediate between the oriental 
and the Australian regions. New Guinea may be reckoned with 
the latter, as the island has a good number of Monotremes and 
Marsupials, and a pig and a mouse arc the only two mammals of 
higher orders, save the bats The Moluccas have only two Marsu- 
pials (Cttscus and Bclidcns) and only the first of these two sur- 
vives in Celebes or in Timor and the eastern Sunda islands. 
Celebes has an ape, Cynoptthct ns 7»i;er, and the so-callcd pig- 
deer, Jiabirusa, which occur in some of the Moluccas as well, but 
may have been taken thither by man It also has the pig, a 
peculiar bull-antelope (Anoa), several scjuirrels, and, on an island 
off its north coast, the lemuroid Tarsius Timor has the Cuscus and 
a shrew as indigenous forms. 

Coming west to Java, Borneo and Sumatra, one finds no trace 
of Australian forms, but oriental types arc numerous, though on 
the whole less so in Java than in the other two, which share with 
the mainland the Indian elephant, some deer, the tapir and Galeo- 
pithccus (a flying In.sectivorc peculiar to this region) The 
cheviotain (Tragnlns), the rhinoceros and the Malayan bear 
occur on the mainland and in Sumatra The orang-utan and 
Tarsius inhabit Sumatra and Borneo, the gibbon also occurs in 
Further India, south China and south Assam, and in Java, but its 
relative, the siamang, occurs in the Malay and Sumatia Some 
monkeys in addition to those named above have reached as lar 
as Java and Borneo. The old-fashioned scaly ariteater {Man!’-) 
occurs in all three islands and on the mainland as far west as 
India, and the same distribution holds good lor some lemurs and 
the Tupaiidae or squirrel-shrews. 
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These examples, not a complete list for Java, Sumatra or Bor- 
neo, are given to illustrate transitions between the Australian 
and the oriental fauna, and to show that in the islands of the 
oriental region one finds several types peculiar to them, some at 
least of which are old-fashioned forms. One might give at least 
as interesting a sketch of the reptiles or of the birds, showing 
that the babbling thrushes are almost absolutely restricted to 
the oriental region and include peculiar fohns in Celebes. The 
Australian Megapodius, or mound-building bird, extends to the 
lesser Sunda islands, the Moluccas, Celebes and the Philippines, 
while a supposedly indigenous form is found on the Nicobar 
islands. The continental part of the oriental region is esiiecially 
the home of the hunting leopard and the tiger, but they have 
spread north and west as well The rhinoceros an<l elephant have 
been mentioned as highly characteristic forms The analogies 
between the oriental and the intertropical African fauna {see 
Africa: Fauna) may be followed out with profit Though south- 
west Asia is in many ways a link between the two, it lacks the 
anthropoids, lemurs, rhinoceros, elephant, .scaly anteater and 
other forms which might be exited ed to .'how that linkage as 
they occur in both South-west A.sia is also linked with the Medi- 
terranean lands. The lion, the hyena, antelopes and the coney 
(Hyrax) are African forms that reach into Asia, though Hyrax 
does not get in very far, the lion does not go east of the Indian 
desert, and the hyena .ivoids the forested parts of India, the 
antelopes do stretch far into India. T 3 eer, absent from Africa 
save near the western Mediterranean, are important in Medi- 
terranean lands, south-west Asia and the Palaearctic region. 

South-west Asia shares with (he Palaearctic region, in which it 
is often included, asses, antelopes, sheep and goats and the camel, 
the one-humpecl form being apparently indigenous m Arabia, 
while the two-humped or Had nan lamel belongs to the plains 
farther north The oxen and buffaloes belong to oriental Palae- 
arctic, south-west Asiatic and African regions, and the antelopes, 
their relatives, though especially African, also range far north on 
the open lands of central A.sin The oiR'n Kinds of central Asia, 
or lands which formerly had similar additions, arc the pruuary 
home of the horse, and probably of the two-humped camel, and 
it seems to be breeds ot horse, ox, and sheep from the great 
steppes and their borders that are most widespread among do- 
mesticated types generally The yak of Tibet, the musk deer of 
north-central Asia, the ermine, sable, glutton, reindeer, lemming 
and lynx of the north are tharaderistir forms of the Palaearctic 
region. The mysterious seal and Comephondae (related to the 
mackerel) of Lake Baikal should be mentioned as indicating the 
great changes which have separated that lake from the ocean. 
Belt long ago suggested that during some phases of the glacial 
epoch the rivers of Siberia were probably dammed up, giving 
immense sheets of water between Baikal and the Arctic, Seals 
also inhabit the Aral and Caspian seas. Eastern Asia yields a 
few monkeys, penetrating from farther south, a remarkable large 
carnivore {Aehirus), the raccoon dog (Nyctcreutes) and a few 
special moles, deer, etc Though some subtropic al forms have 
reached Japan, their numbers are not very large, and this has been 
held to suggest that continental land connections of Japan have 
been rather northw-ards than southwards The Philippine islands 
have traces of connections southwards in the presence of Tarsius, 
Galeopithecm and Tupnia, along with a few more continental 
mammals, including three deer; it is, however, remarkable that 
the Philippines seem to lack the gilibon, the rhinoceros, the scaly 
anteater, etc , which belong to (he East Indies The birds of the 
Philippines include many forms peculiar to those islands and a 
number shared with the East Indian islands 

The tiger and leopard (panther) require special mention apart 
in view of their remarkably wide range; the lormer is found over 
a wide area from farther India to Siberia northward and to the 
Caspian westward; the leopard is also very widespread and occurs 
in Africa as well 

Among marine mammals the dugong (Haluare) is found only 
in the Indian ocean and a dolphin (Platanisfa) is peculiar to the 
Ganges, which it ascends for a long distance from the sea 

Among fishes should be named especially the sturgeon, migrat- 


ing up rivers from the Black and Caspian seas, and the related 
Scaphtrhynchus found in the rivers of Aral, of eastern Asia and 
of the United States of America (H. J. F.) 

FLORA 

The vegetation met with over northern Asia much resembles 
that of the adjacent parts of Europe. The climates are similar and 
the rainfall, though moderate, is still sufficient to maintain the sup- 
ply of water in the great rivers flowing into the Arctic sea and to 
support an abundant plant life. A similar affinity exists between 
the southern parts of Europe and the zone of Asia extending from 
the Mediterranean across Asia Minor, northern Persia and Af- 
ghanistan to the Himalayas .ind northern China The plants and 
animals along it are found to have a marked similarity in char- 
acter to those of south Europe, with which region the zone is 
virtually continuous. 

The extremely dry and hot tracts forming an almost unbroken 
desert from Arabia through south Persia and Baluchistan to Sind 
show a considerable umlormity in the types of life closely ap- 
proaching those of the neighbouring hot and dry regions of Africa. 
The region of heavy periodical summer rains and high tempera- 
ture which comprises India, the Indo-Chinese peninsula, southern 
China and the western part of the Malay archipelago, is also 
marked by much similarity in its plants The area between south 
Siberia and the margin of the temperate zone of the Himalaya and 
north China, including what are commonly called central Asia, 
Turkistan, Mongolia and western Manchuria, is an almost rain- 
less, high-level region having winters of an extreme seventy and 
summers of intense heat Its life has a special character suited to 
the peculiar climatic conditions, more closely allied to the northern 
Siberian tract than to the other bordering regions. The south- 
eastern parts of the Malay archipelago have much in common 
with the Australian conlinent, though their affinities are chiefly In- 
dian North China and Japan have many forms of life in common 
and many special forms of China and eastern Asia extend to the 
Himalaynu zone while others clearly indicate a connection with 
North America. 

The foregoing brief review of the principal territorial divisions 
according to which the forms of life are distributed in Asia, indi- 
cates how clo.se is the dependence of this distribution on climatic 
conditions, and this will be made more apparent by a somewhat 
fuller account of the main feature.s of the flora 

Northern Asia. — ^Thc flora of the whole of northern Asia is in 
essentials the same as that of northern Europe, the difference being 
due rather to variations of species than of genera. The absence 
of the oak and of all the heaths east of the Urals may be noticed. 
Pine, larch and birch are the principal trees on the mountains; 
willow, alder and poplars on the lower ground The northern limit 
of the pine in Siberia is about 70° N. The whole of the far north, 
along the Arctic ocean is covered with tundra consisting of a low 
growth of flowering plants — species of Ranunculus, dwarf Salix, 
etc , with numerous mosses and lichens 

South-west Asia. — The flora, of the rainless region of south- 
western Asia is continuous with the desert flora of northern and 
eastern Africa It includes the peninsula of Arabia, the .shores of 
the Peisian gulf, south Persia, Afghanistan and Baluchistan. In 
southern Arabia the aspect of the vegetation is very peculiar, and 
IS commonly determined by the predominance of .some four or five 
species, the rest being eilhcT local or sparingly scattered over the 
area The absence of the ordinary bright green colours of the 
vegetation is another peculiarity of this flora, almost all the plants 
having glaucous or whitened stems Foliage is reduced to a min- 
imum, the moisture of the plant being stored up in massive 
stems against the long continued drought Aridity has favoured 
the production of spines as a defence from external attack, 
sharp thorns are frequent and asperities of various kinds pre- 
dominate. Among the more mountainous regions of the south- 
western part of Arabia, the rainfall is sufficient to develop a more 
luxuriant vegetation and the valleys have a flora like that of sim- 
ilarly situated parts of southern Persia, and the less elevated parts 
of Afghanistan and Baluchistan, partaking of the characters of 
that of the hotter Mediterranean region Here aromatic shrubs 
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are abundant Trees are rare and prickly forms of Stahce and 
Astraf’alus cover the dry hills 

The flora of the northern part of Afghanistan approximates to 
that of the contiguous western Himalaya Quercus Ilex, the ever- 
green oak of southern Europe, is found in forests as far east as the 
Sutlej, with other European forms. 

In Asia Minor and northern Persia the mountains are clothed, 
where the rainfall is abundant, with forests of Quercus, Fagus, 
Ulmns, Acer, Carpinus and Corylus, and various Coniferae Of 
these the only genus that is not found on the Himalaya is Fagus 
Fruit trees of the plum tribe abound. The cultivated plants are 
those of southern Europe. 

Central Asia. — The vegetation of the dry region of Centml 
Asia is remarkable for the great relative number of Chenopodi- 
aceae, Sahcor 7 tia and other salt plants being common; Polygonaceae 
also are abundant, leafless forms being of frequent occurrence, 
which gives the vegetation a very remarkable aspect. Species of 
Caragam and other peculiar forms of Leguminosae also prevail, 
and these, with many of the other plants of the southern and drier 
regions of Siberia or of the colder regions of the desert tracts of 
Persia and Afghanistan, extend into Tibet where the extreme 
drought and the hot sun compensate for the greater elevation, 
and the summer climate resembles that of the plains farther north. 
Assemblages of marine plants are frequently met with growing 
at elevations of 14,000 to 15,000ft. above the sea in the vicinity 
of the many salt lakes of central Tibet. 

China and Japan. — The flora of north China and Japan is 
related to that of Siberia and to the neighbouring American con- 
tinent as wmuld be expected from the geographical position. On 
the other hand there is a close connection between the flora of the 
Central Provinces of China and the eastern United States of 
America; the oaks and a number of other genera reach their 
greatest development in these two countries and have very 
closely allied species in these parts of the Old and New Worlds 
respectively In Hong-Kong and the tropical parts of China some 
three-fifths of the species are common to the Indian region, and 
nearly all the remainder are local Chinese forms The number 
of species common to southern China, Japan and noithern Asia is 
small The cultivated plants of China are, with few exceptions, 
the same as those of India. 

The flora of west and south-west China and the bordering parts 
of south-east Tibet and upper Burma has only recently become 
well known through extensive botanical exploration. Together 
with that of the eastern Himalaya with which it is very closely 
connected, this mountainous area now comprises the richest tem- 
perate flora in the world. A striking feature is the presence of a 
very large number of siiecies belonging to several genera of alpine 
plants; viz, Rhododeudron, Primula, Gent tana and Pedicularis, 
many species being restricted to a very small area. Dwarf .species 
of Rhododendron cover large areas of the moorlands at an alti- 
tude of 15,000ft. while the high meadow-lands are luxuriant with a 
very varied vegetation. In Yunnan every altitudinal zone is, 
represented from tropical jungle to permanent snow. Formosa 
has largely an endemic flora, but as a remarkable example of dis- 
continuous distribution Tatwania crypt omerwides may be cited. 
This tree is only known from this island and south-west China. 

Indo-Malayan Region. — Recent research has added greatly 
to the number of plants known to occur in south-eastern Asia. 
The principal families arranged in order of specific numerical im- 
portance are: Orchidaceae, Leguminosae, Graminaceae, Rubiaceae, 
Euphorbiaceae, Acanthaceae, Compositae, Cyperaceae, Labiatae 
and Urticaceae. With the exception of the Compositae and Labia- 
tae these are all more tropical than temperate and but for the 
temperate and alpine Himalayan species the Compositae would 
occupy a much lower place still. Within the region, however, there 
are very great variations, principally under the influence of humid- 
ity and elevation, so that the above order does not hold good for 
individual subregions. In short we have a somewhat heterogeneous 
assembly of tropical, temperate and alpine plants, of which, how- 
ever, the tropical are so far dominant as to give their character 
to the flora viewed as a whole The Indian flora contains a more 
general and complete illustration of almost all the chief natural 


families of all parts of the world than that of any other country. 

India and Ceylon. — This subregion contains a by no means 
homologous vegetation, hut presents almost as great a diversity as 
the region itself. Roughly it may be subdivided into the following 
zones: Himalayan, characterized by tonifers, oaks, rhododendrons, 
and a number of Comjiusitae. reniiisular, with a large assortment 
of deciduous trees, including m.iny Leguminosae, that have adapted 
themselves to the drier conditions, parlnularly of the genera 
Btitea, Dalbergia, Picrocarpus, Bauhinui, Cmsia, Acacia and Albiz- 
zia, as also some genera of other families suth as - Cochlosper mum, 
Shorea, Stcrculta, Greivta, Tcrmtnalui, Gyrouirpiis, F.uphorbia 
and Givotia. The teak tree, though not confinetl to or charac- 
teristic of this subdivision, occurs over widespread areas in the 
central portion, and in the south the sandal tree appears as an 
outlier of the genus the focus of which lies m the middle of the 
Malay islands. The desert zone in the north-west with a small 
semi-desert zone in the south-east, characterized by a number of 
xerophytic species belonging to various genera among which may 
be cited: Capparis, Tamarix, Balanites, Ztzyphus, Crotolaria, 
Prosofns, Acacia and Euphorbia. The humid Malabar zone, which 
comprises a belt running along the west coast from north Kanara 
to the extreme south of Travancore and includes the highest 
hills (8,800ft ) south of the Himalayan chain. The most distinctive 
feature of this zone, which is akin to the Malayan subregion, is 
the presence of dense evergreen forests with orders and genera 
almost absent in the other zones; viz, Guttiferae, Dipterocarpa- 
ceae, Anacardiaceae, Meliaceae, Myrtaceae, Melastomaceae, Am- 
pelidaceae, Piperaceae, Myri^ticaceae, Araceae and several palms 
and bamboos; among the shrubs there is a large development of 
Strobilanthcs and other Acanthaceae and Rubiaceae and of Im- 
patiens among the herbaceous plants. The peculiar small plants 
found clinging to rocks in the stream beds belonging to the family 
Podostemonaccae occur in considerable number. On the higher 
hills there are large tracts of open grass lands with an admixture 
of herbaceous or shrubby Leguminosae, Ruhus, Rubiaceae, Com- 
positae, Labiatae and terrestrial orchids and Curcuma The east- 
ern semi-evergiecn zone, which runs parallel with and close to the 
east coast from Orissa to the south, characterized by species of 
Acacia, Albtzzta, Dio^pyros, Mimtotops and Strychnos, with a con- 
siderable proportion of thorny species The estuarial or mangrove 
zone, which occurs intermittently along both coasts of the penin- 
sula as well as along those of all the other subregions. 

Ceylon exhibits great allinily with the peninsula and with it some 
to cast Africa. The drier zone lies in the north and the higher 
ranges of the centre together with the coastal areas of the centre 
and south correspond more or less with the humid zone in char- 
acter but present a number of endemic forms. 

Burma. — ^'I'he vegetation of Burma links up that of India with 
the Indo-Chinese and Malayan floras. In the north there is an 
extension of Himalayan flora, which continues into western China, 
with a wealth of Rhododendron, Primula, Meconopsis, Quercus 
and CastanopCis as well as some conifers. Towards central Burma 
.1 drier tract is met with and there the plant life is comparable to 
that of peninsular India, with, however, a larger number of Dip- 
terocarpaceae and a far greater number of species of bamboos. 
Within this drier zone lies a more or less arid area which does not 
differ greatly from the desert zone of India In the southernmost 
part the vegetation becomes more tropical and more and more akin 
to the Malayan flora. Here the Anonaceae, Dipterocar^xiceae, 
Guttiferae, Meliaceae, Anacardiaceae, Myrtaceae, Melastomaceae, 
Myristicaceae, Euphorbiaceae and Orchidaceae abound 

Indo-China. — The knowledge of the flora of this subregion is 
hardiy suflicicntly advanced to warrant the framing of a general 
account. It may be said that as might, indeed, be expected, it cor- 
responds, fairly closely with that of Burma at corresponding lati- 
tudes. 

Malay Peninsula. — The best represented families in order of 
their specific numerical strength arc: Orchidaceae, Legumnio.'^ae, 
Euphorbiaceae, Rubiaceae, Anonaceae, Graminaceae, Melastoin- 
aceae, Cyperaceae and Moraceae; a .sequence that, except for the 
first two, shows a considerable divergence from the Burmese flora 
as a whole In this subregion Nepenthes appears in increasing 
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numbers as also the Dilleniaceae, Flacourtiaceae, Guttiferae, Dip- 
tcrocarpaceae, Meliaceae, Anacardiaceae, Myrtaceae, Melas- 
tomateac, Myristicaceae and especially Palmaceae. A feature 
strongly contrasting with the Indian, and Burmese floras is the 
comparative poverty in species of Impattens 

Malay Archipelago. — The vegetation of the individual islands 
composing this subregion shows considerable spcnfic divergence 
but in general it forms a fairly homologous whole Essentially 
tropical, it connects the northern portions of the region with the 
flora of Australia. At the higher levels there is a definite resem- 
blance to the eastern Himalayan zone The Monocotyledons are 
specially well developed, particularly the Orthidaceae, I’andan- 
arcae and Araceae. The numeric al st rengl h of the genera Eu^enui, 
Psychotria, Ardisia, Ptper and Fiim is striking 

The cultivated plants of the Indo-Malayan region include wheat, 
barley, rice and maize; various millets, Soi^/inm, Pninnvtum, 
Panicum, Eleusinp; many pulses, iieas and beans, mustard and 
rape; ginger, turmeric and cardamoms; pepper and capsicum; sev- 
eral Cucurbitaceae and brinjal, tobacco, sesamum, poppy, Crolo- 
laria and Camtabis; cotton, indigo and sugar, coilce and tea, 
oranges, lemons of many sorts, pomegranate, mango, custard- 
apple, figs, peaches, vines and bananas Of late years the Para 
rubber has also been extensively introduced The more common 
cultivated palms are Cot of, Phocmx, Boraf\u^ and Arcco, which 
supply coconut, locldy, molasses and betel-nut Indian agriculture 
combines the harvest of the tropical and temperate zones 

North of the troinc the winter cold is sultuient to admit of the 
cultivation of almost all the cereals and vegetables of Europe, 
wheat being sown in November and reaped early in April In this 
same region the summer heat and rain provide a thoroughly 
tropical climate, in which rice and other tropical cereals are Ireely 
raised, lioing as a rule sown early in July ami reaped in September 
or October In southern India, and the other parts of Asia and 
the islands having a similar climate, the diflerence of the winter 
and .summer half-ye.irs is not suffuient to admit of the proper 
cultivation of whe-at or barley The other cereals may be seen 
occasionally where artiluial irrigation is jiracti.sed, in all stages of 
progress al all seasons of the year, though the' operations of agri- 
culture are, as a general rule, limited to the rainy months, when 
alone is the requisite amount of water commonly forthcorriing. 

Many of the trees of the region produce timber nf excellent 
quality The teak tree, Tectona grandis, supplies the finest 
timber, for certain purposes the finest in the worlcl It is found m 
greatest peifcclion m the comparatively humid forests of the west 
coasts of Burma and the Indian peninsula, where it grows to a 
height of i5olt <jr more, mixed with other trees and bamboo.s 
The sal. Short a robmia, produces .1 fine, heavy, durable timber, 
particularly useful lor railway sleepers It is found from the foot 
of the Himalayas to the Central Provinces and north Madras The 
Himalayan cedar, Crdrus Deodani, is the chief timber of that 
range Among many other genera yielding excellent timber may be 
mentiont*ci Dipt trocar pus, ffopca, Canarium, Cfiloroxylon, Gluta, 
Dalbtrt’ia, Ptetocarpus, Atrocarpus, Acacia, Tcrvitnaha, Diospy- 
ro.s and Gmclina The cinchona, from the bark of which quinine 
is deriv'ecl, has' been introduced and grown with much success in 
plantations (C E S F , C V B M ) 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY 

Asia presents to the anthropologist the widest range of different 
types of any of the continents So vast is its area, so varied its 
climate, that ethnic types of all kinds are found within its borders 
This being so, no complete anthropologic or ethnologic study of 
Asia as a whole is yet possible, the work of research and classifi- 
cation is still proceeding Old divisions are found to be unsuited 
to new developments in our knowledge, and surveys, official and 
private, are annually penetrating old fields to emerge with new 
data. 

FARTHER ASIA 

Anthropology. — In south-eastern Asia there is a heterogene- 
ous mixture of racial elements, and a population which contains 
very varied elements at all stages of culture and much confused by 
race mixture. The wooly-haircci peoples are represented by the 


Negrito and Papuasian races, the wavy-haired by the Pre- 
Dravidians, Dravidians and Nesiots, and the straight-haired by 
the Pareocan or south Mongoloid race, while invading elements 
of Chinese, Tibetans, Arabs, Portuguese, French, Dutch and 
British have added to the general mixture, so that owing to the 
absence of accurate data and to the fusion of races and types 
accurate classification is almost impossible. A group of Mongoloid 
tribes .stretches from Assam to Formosa and includes the Khasi, 
Mikir, Bodo and Garo of Assam, the Lisu of Yunnan and the 
Lolos of Szechuan, who are probably more allied to white-skinned 
races than to yellow-skinned Mongolians This, the protomorphus, 
apparently reiiresents an unspei lalized strain surviving from the 
original type from which both the white European stocks and the 
yellow-skinned stocks of eastern Asia are clerived A definite 
Caucasian stock appears to be present in the aboriginal population 
of Indo-t'hina and has doubt Ic.ss survived as a submerged cle- 
ment in other hill tribes in south-east Asia 

Negritos. — ^'Fhe earliest inhabitants of south-east Asia were 
probably Negrito or Prc-Dravidian in race and representatives of 
both these races survive in a sulimerged condition and generally 
more or less mixed in blood by contact with their neighbours. 
They are naturally hunters and collectors of food, not cultivators, 
and where they possess cultivation it seems to be a recent acquisi- 
tion from outside, and is communal in character Generally they 
move about in family groups w'here game, fish, and wild yams are 
easiest to obtain The social unit is (he family, and the social 
structure of the simplest description Excluding the Andamanese 
the Negrito is represent ei! in this area principally by the Aela of 
the Philippines and the Semang of East Sumatra and the Malay 
lieninsula They have no domestic animals and their dwellings 
are of the frailest description; they have separate quarters, 
probably, for the bachelors and spinsters of each community, the 
dead are buried or expo.secl in trees, and religious ideas are of the 
vaguest, hue a land of the dead is believed in and spirits on their 
way thither have to pass over a perilous bridge guarded by a 
demon This belief is characteristic of the Indonesian area gen- 
erally and extends alike to the pure Negrito of the Andaman 
islands and to tiibcs in which Negrito affinities are unsuspected. 
So, too, the segregation of the unmarried is typical of the area in 
general and the piactice extends from central India to Formosa 
and southwards into the Pacific The typical weapon of the 
Negrito IS the bow and arrow, and both Aeta and Semang poison 
the arrow.s. Though naturally kind and gentle the Negrito once 
embittered evinces the most implacable hostility towards his 
enemies He survives, however, as a distinct tribe only in the An- 
damans, the Malay peninsula (Semangs^ and in the Philippine 
islands (Aetas), Ihoi-ffi traces of his blood are to be seen else- 
where in the archipelago and the mainland Even in Assam the 
physique of some of the hill tribes and their traditions of the 
past suggest their survival to a comparatively recent date. 

Prc-Dravldians. — ^'Phe Pre-l)ravulians of this area are repre- 
sented primarily by the Sakai {q v ) of the Malay Peninsula 
whose mode of lite is not dissimilar to that of the Negrito, but 
others (Pre-Dravidians') of less pure stock survive in East Su- 
matra and in the Celebes, as the Toalas, and no doubt the race 
has contributed to other existing stocks in the East Indian archi- 
jielago. and iierhaps on the mainland, where the strain is probably 
present in the hill tribes of As^am and Buima, and in Dutch 
Borneo it has been .suspected in a slightly larger proportion in 
the Ula Ayar tribe. Their distinctive weapon for war and the 
chase is the blow-gun {qv). 

Papuasian Negroes — The Papuasian branch of the Oceanic 
Negroes was perhaps a later arrival in this area than the Negrito 
branch, but is less definitely represented among the present in- 
habitants. Even in the most south-easterly islands of Indonesia 
where it is best represented it has generally been modified by 
contact with other races, but traces of its presence are to be 
found in Assam again both in the physique and disposition of 
some of the Naga tribes, particularly in the inaccessible interior 
of the hills, where individuals, and sometimes whole communities 
show decided signs of Papuasian blood in their frizzly hair, 
prominent or aquiline noses, in their very excitable disposition, 






SCENES IN INDIA AND NEIGHBOURING ASIATIC REGIONS 


7. Scene In Ceylon showing Sinhalese boy carrying jock fruit, often 

weighing 40 to 50 pounds. A zebu Is standing near him 

8. Kurdish tribesman in the Brussels Lino region, Irak, with a flock of 

sheep and goats 

9. Tree of jock fruit near Colombo, Ceylon 

10. A caribou ox, otherwise known as a water buffalo, and cart in the 
Philippine Islands 


1 Elephants cooling themselves In the evening at Kandy, Ceylon 

2. A banyan tree in Madura, India. The trunks cover an acre of ground 

3. A sacred ox lying in the street at Benares, India 

4 Monkeys eating nuts in the monkey temple at Benares, India 

5. A native in the Himalayas of western Tibet with a sheep, which he is 

using as a beast of burden 

6. A camel standing in the market place at Bombay, India 
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mirthful, voluble and cruel, and in the artistic bent which shows 
itself in wood-carving, as well as in a number of minor items of 
material culture, which can be traced from Assam at any rate to 
Fiji. Their typical culture, however, should be sought in Papua 
and Melanesia {q.v ) 

Cultural History. — The Oceanic Negroes and the Pre-Dra- 
vidians are present in south-east Asia merely as archaic survivals, 
and have probably contributed little to Us culture. As far as can 
be inferred from existing data, the first known civilization of the 
area seems to be that of a race which may be described as In- 
donesian, which was probably composed of a Caucasic stock 
which occupied this part of Asia at a very early date, and was 
modified by Mongolian infiltration. This race, though now every- 
where submerged by the flood of Parcoean invasion is probably 
responsible lor certain general features still found throughout the 
less accessible parts of the area in societies showing every diver- 
sity of political structuie How far the general leatures here 
described are typical of the submerged Indonesian race is largely 
a matter of conjecture, but it is sometimes possible to indicate a 
definite change which has taken place or is taking place suggest- 
ing that the disappearing element belonged to an earlier culture 
than those which now predominate Thus the Mon-Khmer 
language is now represented by isolated languages surviving in 
patches in Cambodia, in Yunnan, and in the \Va and Palaung 
lands in Burma, in the Khasia hills m Assam and in the Munda- 
speaking areas of Chota Niigpur in India, suggesting that the area 
once covered by languages of this ^tock stretched across the 
Irrawaddy river into the Ganges basin, though it has since been 
superseded by the tonal Tiboto-Burman tongues. 

Social Structure. — So, too, the existing patrilineal society 
seems to have been preceded in most tubes by a matrilineal 
system such as survives in the Khasia and Garo hills m Assam, 
and the prevailing policy of government by secular chiefs is 
strongly associated with recent Parcoean invaders and probably 
superseded a highly democratic structure .such as that which sur- 
vives in parts of Assam, but which may itself have been merely 
the result of degeneration from a society dependent upon highly 
tabued priest -chiefs like those surviving in the Koiiyak Nhiga 
tribe, where the recent tendency seems to have been to replace 
such chiefs by rather amorphous democratic societies, in which 
age-grades play a prominent part Exogamy is ev'erywhere the 
rule r.ither than the c.xception, and endogamy, where leiiortcd, 
appears generally to be rather a matter of linguistic or social 
convenience than of principle E.vogamous clans, though usually 
claiming to h.ive originated in a patronymic ancestor, .sometimes 
show what seem to be traces of a jirc-cxislent totemism Truces 
arc Irecjuenl and tangible of a ciual organization (q v.) of society, 
which may perhaps be due to Chinese influence, particularly as (he 
two moieties sometimes seem to represent the earth and sky. This 
dual system has perhaps been intensified by the need in founding 
a new village for two exogamous clans to combine in order to 
provide each other with marriageable women, and three-group 
systems may have sometimes been produced by the fusions of 
conquering and conquered dualities, in which the superior con- 
quered class has been identified and fused with the inferior of the 
two classes of the conquerors The “Khel” system, under w'hich 
a particular class occupies a particular quarter of a village, and is 
more often than not in a slate of avowed or latent hostility to 
the other clans in the other quarters of the village, api^ears to be 
another result of the same process, and gives way, under the 
secular chiefly rule, to a mere division into wards governed by 
different chiefs, the clan bond disappearing, as also (he bachelors’ 
hall, which is prominent and necessary as a local centre of clan 
activity under the democratic system, and appears as an impor- 
tant appendage of the chief’s house under the sacrosanct priest- 
chief organization This bachelors’ hall has been shown to be by 
origin the communal house from which private dwellings split 
up {vide Peal “On the Morong,” etc., Jntl. Anthropl. Inst., xxii , 
p. 256 and pi xviii ), and while it appears to retain its original 
form in the “Long House” in Borneo (g.v.), and to remain as an 
appanage of the sacrosanct ylng’5 house in the Konyak Naga 
country, it has become a village club house in the democratic 
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Naga communities, and survives in the Kachari and Hinduized 
plains tribes in the village Nam^har or prayer-house, while in the 
societies which have secular thiefs like (he Sernas or Thados it 
has almost entirely disappcarcil. though in some such tribes it still 
survives with some of its foimer tuiutions as in the tase of the 
Lushei zawlbak It h.is already been noted that it is a wide- 
spread institution and l^ shared even by the Negritos of the 
Andamans. 

Material Culture. — Another item jirebahly to be associated 
with the Indonesian Lultiirc is the tanged and shouldered celt, a 
very distinctive form of polished stone adze which has been 
found in Indo-China, Malaya, the Irrawaddy basin, Assam, and in 
Chota Nagpur in India. It survives m the fonn of shouldered 
iron hoes still used by some hill tribes as by the Khasi and by 
some Nagas. The use of the throwing spear seems also typical of 
a pre-Pareoeah people, and simple bamboo and s.igo-p.dm javelins, 
innocent of iron, but sometimes “feathered" like an arrow, usually 
with pandanus leaf, arc still used in the remote interior of the 
Naga hills. A straight two-handed iron sword is, or was till 
recently, used as a sword of state by the Kings of Siam; it is 
depicted as carried by foot -soldiers on the bas-reliefs of Ang- 
kor Wai in Cambodia and it is still handed dow'ii as an heir- 
loom in Naga, Khasi, and Kachari families in Assam It is 
possibly an introduction from India, where the straight two- 
handed sword was in vogue at the time of Alexander’s invasion. 
The carv'ed lion, more symbolic th.in naturalistic, which is so 
popular from Assam eastwards in legions in which (he lion is not 
known at all, may also he of Indian origin, though if so he has 
perhaps been hybridized by the Chinese dragon It seems to be- 
long to the Shan and Burman elements rather than to the In- 
donesian, and the true Naga tribes have no word for “lion,” 
(hough the Kukis above have one So, too, the use of the cross- 
bow seems to be of Mongolhin origin, and it is popular with the 
hill tribes of Indo-China and with many of those of Burma, only 
some of the Assam tribes use it, and it does not reach the Western 
Nagas, who have only (he bullet-bow, or (he Kha.sis who. like the 
'I'hado Kukis, use a .siinjilc bow, a weapon which may perhaps be 
associated with Negrito survivals 

Tattooing (q v ) is practised generally throughout Farther 
Ada, but the extent of its use varies greatly With the Burmese 
It holds the rank of a fine art, and it is generally practised by all 
the Tai peoples and by some others But whereas the Burmese 
and Shans seem to tattoo the male only, some of the Assam- 
Burman hill tribes tattoo the female only, and others, as in Borneo, 
both sexes, (he operation being performed in the Naga hills as by 
the Kayans of Borneo by women In Borneo as in Assam tattoo 
patterns usually have reference to rank, or to head-hunting 
exploits, or to recognition in the next world 

A feature of many hill tribes in this area, which calls for notice, 
is the u.se of a large wooden xylophone or “drum” (it has no 
membrane made from a hollow top and sometimes described as 
a canoe-drum Its distribution is not universal, but it is frequent 
in the Naga hills, and the Khasi uses what is perhaps a degenerate 
form of it; it is found among the Wa of Burma, occurs in the 
Malay Peninsula and in Borneo, and appears to be connected 
with (he Fijian lali, and with the Melanesian upright type Some 
Amazon tribes in South America use a similar instrument Its 
Indonesian oiigin is perhaps indicated by the buffalo into which 
its head is so often larvecl, even w'hcre the gayal or niilhun has 
superseded the buffalo as the principal domestic animal, by the 
occasional use of a crocodile pattern (reported and depicted by 
Peal, he cit.) by tribes who have never seen a crocodile, and by 
the tradition of the “wooden drum” that belonged to the prt*- 
Burmese king of Arakan. It may possibly be associated with the 
use of the war-canoe, as its construction appears to be attended 
in the Naga hills by tabus identical with tabus common in the 
construction of canoes in Melanesia, and canoes have been used, 
occasionally at any rate, for drumming in Manipur, in I’apua and 
in Oceania 

Cultivation. — ^The buffalo appears to be associated with the 
Mon-Khmer culture. It appears in Borneo, used by the Murut 
tribe, and in the Philippines, in both cases asscuiatcd with irri- 
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gated terraces. In Assam it is generally used in the plains, but 
has been superseded in the Naga hills, where it was probably once 
universal, by the gayal or mithun, a much more tractable animal 
when kept in a semi-feral state. The mithun appears very definite- 
ly to have been introduced by the Kuki-Kachin migration from 
the Himalayas down the Chindwin valley to the Bay of Bengal. 
Irrigated rice cultivation, however, though now general in the 
plains is far from universal in the hills Millet undoubtedly 
preceded it as a staple crop as in Formosa and in Avsam, and 
probably also in the hill tracts of Burma and. In<lo-China, and 
terracing combined with the regeneration of land by the preser- 
vation of pollarded alders apjiears in the N.iga hills to have pre- 
ceded irrigated terraces for rice, which has spread at the expense 
of millet faster than irrigation, and is otten grown as a dry crop. 

Megaliths. — ^The megalithic culture of this area has also been 
associated with irrigated terracing, but it appears to exist also 
where irrigation is not practised, and in some cases where rice is 
not grown. This megalithic culture usually takes the form of 
menhirs and dolmens. It is to he intimately connected with a 
cult of the dead, and also with a phallic cult. The general theory 
underlying it seems to be that the soul of the dead takes up its 
abode in the erect or the recumbent stone according as the sex is 
male or female, and that the fertilization of the crop and propaga- 
tion of all life is dependent on the action of the soul which is 
assisted by a process of sympathetic magic dependent on the 
symbolic form of these megalithic erections The survival of this 
idea is probably to be seen in the forms taken by the temples of 
the more civih/ed religions of the area, c g , in Assam, and which 
reach their culmination in the marvellous structures of ancient 
Cambodia and Java, such as the famous Angkor Wat The sur- 
vival of this cult in Chota Nagpur in India, in Assam, in parts of 
Indo-China and in Madagascar, though in the intervening areas 
it seems to have died out, suggests that it originated at a very 
early date in the history of the area, and perhaps preceded the 
expansion of the Proto-Malay race 

Head-Hunting. — Intim.itely associated with this phallo-mega- 
lithic cult is the practice of head-hunting (i/.v.), the purpose of 
which is to secure souls to add to the general village stock of soul 
matter which is recjuired for the successful piopagation of animal 
and cereal life. Head-hunting is still practiseci by the wilder 
tribes of Assam, Burma, the Indonesian archipelago and Formo.sa. 
Connected with it is a conception of a material .soul permeating 
the body, and also apt to inlect any object directly associated with 
the body. It is, therefore, dangerous lor believers in this principle 
to touch objects which may already be impregnated with soul 
matter stronger than theirs, or to allow anything likely to be 
imbued with their own soul to pass into the possession of a stranger 
who might through it be able to influence them adversely. Be- 
liefs of this kind are strong in many of the less sophisticatceJ tribes 
such as the Toradja of the Celebes, and the Konyak Nagas of 
Assam, while the Karen of Burma hold the theory of the soul 
as a fertilizer in a peculiarly concrete form. Other tribes hold a 
rather vague and ill-defined belief in what amounts perhaps to 
inana (<7'a.), or a dynamic .soul-principle giving the possessor 
power to control unconsciously the forces of nature so as to 
enhance his own happiness, prosperity and good luck, but this 
belief is probably much the same as the other in origin, this 
principle, called aren by the Ao Nagas, probably consisting in 
emanations of soul matter, which attracts other soul matter to 
itself. 

Head-hunting also serves as an instrument of the vendetta, a 
feeling for which is strong throughout the area, though in places 
it finds expression rather in the taking of sla\es than of heads, 
and in the Moi word comarn means both “slave-hunter” and 
“avenger.” Slavery, however, is generally a mild institution and 
the domestic slave is commonly treated as a member of the 
family. 

Houses. — Among the less cultured communities houses are 
built of bamboo, and the difference of two types, one on the 
ground, the other on piles, is noticeable as the two forms used by 
different tribes exist together in As.sam, as thej do in java, where 
the true Javanese builds on the ground, while the Malayan Sundan- 


ese builds on piles. Bridges are made of cane ropes, slung some- 
times across tremendous gorges with astonishing skill, and in 
places ficus trees are cultivated by the riverside and their aerial 
roots trained so as to span the stream with living timbers. In the 
hills villages are concentrated and palisaded and defended with 
caltrops of bamboo spikes 

Religion. — The most prevalent religion is probably Buddhism, 
but Mohammedanism is strong in the islands and the coast, and 
Hinduism, at one time ascendant, has left many survivals. Prob- 
ably, however, these more civilized faiths nowhere go very deep, 
while the whole population is steeped in ideas ba.sed on a sort of 
polytheistic animusm, and the worship of the dead. Some of these 
ideas have already been alluded to, but many other beliefs, appar- 
ently more or less inconsistent, exist alongside them, and are held 
simultaneously. The idea of a beneficent, but remote. Creator 
(or Creatrix) is frequent, and so is that of a village of the dead 
in reaching which the soul has to travel on a perilous path guarded 
by a malignant demon. This is usually located underground, 
though sometimes the souls of the blest ascend to the sky In 
the case of the islands, the land of the dead is sometimes over- 
seas. Ideas of metempsychosis (q v ) also occur independently 
of Buddhism, and the soul is reborn as an in.sect. The dead are 
treated with great variety, burning, burial, and platform exposure 
all being practised, the latter being accompanied sometimes by 
separate disposal of the head. Boat -shaped coffins arc used, some- 
times where boats are unknown, and a sort of urn burial is still 
common in parts of the Naga hills, the pot being covered with a 
flat stone. Corpses of persons dying by “bad deaths,” as in child- 
birth, suicide, by wild animals, etc., are usually treated differently 
from those of persons who die normally. Burning, when practised, 
does not seem necessarily to have any reference to Hindu in- 
fluence, as it is practised by the Maru branch of the Singphos, 
and in preliminary funerals by the Khasis. Some tribes, e.g , the 
Kacharis and Manipuris, attach .special importance to the frontal 
bone and dispose of it in running water. 

Origins and History. — The origin of the Mon-Khmer culture 
is still ob.scure. It was much influenced by India, and the con- 
nection probably dates to the pre-Aryan epochs of the history of 
that country It is now generally recognized that the (so called) 
Dravicliaq inhabitants of India, probably a branch of the Medi- 
terranean race, had acquired a high state of culture before the 
more barbaric Aryans entered from the north, and it is likely that 
southern India was the source of the Indonesian and Mon-Khmer 
cultures. Certain it is that in southern India early iron age graves 
have been discovered disclosing items of culture which must be 
associated with the existing Naga tribes of Assam So, too, on 
now deserted uplands in southern India round cenotaphs appear 
associated with terracing strongly suggesting the culture of An- 
gami Nagas. The Karens of the Golden Chersonese seem to 
have a tradition of origin from the Indian coasts of the B.ay of 
Bengal. Colonies of South Indian elements have from time to 
time migrated further east, and the Klings of Malaya and the 
Talaings of Pegu, who were absorbed by, but gave their name to, 
the Mons of that kingdom, aie merely offshots of the Telinga 
peoples, Dravidians from southern India. Therefore, we may 
perhaps look to southern India for the first source of culture in 
Indonesia. The connection continued through Brahminical and 
Buddhist times and survived the Mongolization of south-east 
Asia. In the south-east, however, the Mongolian connection must 
have begun at a very early date. Chinese influence was felt in 
Annam in the third millennium b.c.. and from that era, perhaps, 
we must date the’ beginnings of the movement by which the 
Champa race in Cambodia, with its oceanic affinities, was grad- 
ually submerged; though the Shans themselves, the most prom- 
inent of the invading Mongolians, were still located in China in 
the second millennium bc., and the Khmers, who effectively in- 
vaded Siam in the sixth century, were still powerful in the third 
century n.c., though very strongly influenced by China. 

Of the spread of the Oceanic Mongols or Proto-Malays noth- 
ing is yet known; their range includes the oceanic domain of 
Farther Asia from Formosa to the Nicohars and Madagascar. 
Nearly evcr>’where also they are found forming hybrid groups 
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by fusion with Negritos, Papuans, pre-Dravidians or Indonesians, 
and the latter in particular has almost everywhere been modified 
by the proto-Malay stock. 

The expansion of Hinduism in Farther Asia had started by the 
fourth century a d , by which time it had reached Burma, it had 
arrived in the Malay peninsula in the fifth and in java in the 
seventh century, and the seventh century saw the introduction of 
its off-shoot Buddhism into Siam, while the same century wit- 
nessed the advance of the Shan race towards the sea. The expan- 
sion of the true Malays from their home in Sumatra began in 
the 12th century, and the spread of Islam in the oceanic area 
took place in the thirteenth 

Meanwhile on the mainland the expansion of the Burmese race 
had begun (in the nth century), and their long struggle with the 
Shans for supremacy in what is now Burma The ('hinese in- 
vasion of the 13th century, however, led to the rise of the Shans 
which la.sted from that to the lOth century, the 14th being that 
of the greatest expansion of the Siamese empire The Burmese, 
however, were in the ascendant by the 17th century, and the 18th 
was that of their greatest expansion 

The latest of all the Mongolian movements has been that of 
the Kuki-Kachin races, which is still in progress. The various 
branches of the Kuki race that inhabit Assam have come from 
the south up the range dividing Assam from Burma, but there 
has been an uninterrupted How of migration from the sources of 
the Chindwin river down that valley to the sea, of which the 
northward flow to Assam is the backwash (v Fryer, Khyeng 
People of Snndowny, J AS B, 1878). It appears probable that 
the Kayans of Borneo formed part of the advance-guard of this 
stream The 'bhado Kukis, at the head of the Assam backwash, 
were still moving northwards in IQ17, and the Kachins, the rear- 
guard of the whole movement, are still moving southwards into 
Burma 

With the advent of the Portuguese in the 16th century the 
European influence began to be felt, but it is only the Portuguese 
and the Spaniards who have affected the population racially, and 
that hardly outside the Philippines, where their half breeds may 
be reckoned by the hundred thousand The climate prevents 
northern Europeans from taking root, and the Oceanic Mongols, 
modified by the Indonesian and by minor isolated strains, jios- 
sess the islands, as the southern Mongolians do the mainland 
except where the previous populations survive in the fastnesses ol 
their inclement hills 

Biuliocrapity — A C Haddon, Wanderings of Peoples, loii, J P. 
Mills, 'I he Lfiota Nagas, (introduction by J H. Hutton), 1021, 
Roland B Di\on, The Racial History of Man, 1923, (J. H. H.) 

CENTRAL ASIA 

The racial history' of this vast central area is obscure Up 
to the present, despite much archaeological work, excavators 
have concentrated rather on the history of the last 2,000 years 

than on the prehistoric period In support of the theory that 

man originated in this region, Dr Davidson Black concludes 

that the differentiation of the earliest human stock from the 

common ancestors of the anthropoid apes and man may be 
correlated with the progressive changes which occurred in Central 
Asia during recent geological periods — recent, that is, in relation to 
the history of life on the earth, though in actual years the period 
is one of remote antiquity. In the Eocene period, during which 
the London Clay and the Paris beds were laid down. Central Asia 
was low-lying and covered with semi-tropical rain-forest During 
the succeeding geological periods the country became slowly 
higher and drier until in the Pleistocene it became a region of open 
plains, with only small .forests. These changes either started or at 
any rate encouraged the separation of the prehuman stocks into 
two divisions, one of which, the archaic, became the ancestor of 
the modern anthropoid apes, and the other, the progressive, the 
ancestor of man. So far there is no direct evidence of this attrac- 
tive theory 

No human fossils have as yet been found in Central Asia Peres 
Licent and Teilhard have, however, explored certain palaeolithic 
sites in the great Ordos bend of the Hwang Ho (Yellow River) 


Here at various depths under the loess they found hearths and the 
implements of palaeolithic man, belonging to the middle and upt^er 
divisions of that period associated with the bones of prehistoric 
animals. They conclude from the evidence so far discovered that 
man was living in this region during and possibly befoie the forma- 
tion of the loess, which •'('cms to loriespond to the latest stages of 
the glacial epoch of Europe and North America Dr N. C Nelson 
has collected implements and pottery from the succeeding periods 
They are believed to belong to the Mesolithic and Neolithic 
epochs So far, however, the complete racial history cannot be 
written. The Chinese claim to have originated in the Tarim basin, 
at a period when that region was less inhospitable than now. There 
they developed an oasi.s culture and subsequently migrated down 
the Wei Ho into the plain of China. (Nee E vsrtRN Asia, Ethnol- 
ogy ) There are reasons for believing that at one lime the people 
who may Have been the ancestors of the Nordic rate of Western 
Europe were widely distributed, certainly over northern and pos- 
sibly over Central Asia It seems diflkult to account for the 
present distribution of peoples of the Far East without bcUeving 
that there was at one time a continuous distribution of \ellow 
Man over the Far East, due probably to a migration which sepa- 
rated the various divisions of the Proto-Nordic stock. Then, owing 
to ethnic movements of the peoples now known as Turks and 
Mongols, Yellow Man was separated into two great divisions and 
Central Asia became the home of tribes who, although they have 
mixed considerably w'lth 'SYllow Man show aft'inities rather with 
the West than with the East. 

The inhabitants of Central Asia, excluding the Chinese who 
form no inconsiderable proportion of the population, may be 
divided into two main groups, Turks and Mongols, w'ho, while 
differing in some respects, on the whole present many close re.scni- 
blances, indeed some of the characters which are considered by 
t'zaplicka to form some of the most marked characters of the 
Turks are in some places at least equally characteristic of the 
Mongols. 

Social Organization. — The differences which occur in social 
organization depend to a certain degree on religion The Turks 
have only a lay system, organized on the patriarchal nomad house- 
hold, and an increasingly large number of households, ten, a 
hundred, and a thousand The Mongol system is more complicated 
by the dual lay and ecclesiastical systems side by side and a hered- 
ita-y nobility, org.inizcd more or less on a war footing, with serfs, 
who may be presented by their chieftain to the cccle.siastical 
authority. The lamas, who must obtain permission of their chief- 
tain to lake the vows, are exempted from all civil and military 
duties. 

Apart from the two great religions of Islam and Buddhism, a 
good deal of Shamanism survives among the Mongols The 

most noticeable feature of their religious life is, however, the ex- 
traordinary hold that Buddhism has had on these people, trans- 
forming the whole of their life and possibly being responsible for 
the great change that has come over Central Asia since the days 
of the great Khan Buddhism has transformed one of the most 
warlike people in the world into a small and until recently an en- 
tirely dependent nation. 

In Central Asia a great ebb and flow of peoples has taken place. 
During the Ming dynasty most of Inner Mongolia was cultivated 
by (he Chinese in a region which to-day is most typical nomad 
territory. At present the Chinese agriculturalists are advancing 
again and driving the nomads back This ebb and flow has been 
a practically continuous process, but the sudden incursions of the 
nomads into cuUivated land have produced at various times some 
of the most cataclysmic movements of history 

Bibliography. — Sir H H Howarth, History of the Mongols 
(1874) ; 1 ). Carruthers, Unknown Mongolia (1913) ; M. A Cz,ii)licka, 
The Turks of Central Aaa (1918) (biblio ) ; L. H D Buxton, 
Geographical Journal Ixi (192D, and The Eastern Road (1924); 
Journ. Roy. AnthropologUal Institute, Ivi (1926), Davidson Bl.ick, 
Palaeontologica Siniea, scries D (1926). 

NORTH AND EAST ASIA 

This region includes China proper, Manchuria — now included 
within the borders of China — and Japan, and is most conveniently 
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divided on a geographical basis into two parts, the mainland and 
the island portion The remoteness of the latter from other parts 
ot the world and its geographical isolation divided it from the main 
currents of human migration in the past, and have given it a very 
dilferent ethnological history, as far as we know at present, from 
its western neighbour 

Although it seems probable that man existed in China before or 
at the beginning of the deposition of the loess (see Chntral 
Asia. Racial History), at present there is no certain evidence of 
palaeolithic man in Central China. Fossil remains found in Honan 
iiy Matsumoto, and at Chou Kou Tien, south-west of FVking, by 
Black, have been claimed to possess a high antujuity (see Chiva, 
Racial History). It is more than possible however that the re- 
mains, if not of early man, at least of his handiwork, may lie 
buried under the loess In the island region no claim has been 
made about discoveries of palaeolithic man 

In the neolithic period the two regions also jiresent a great con- 
trast. The earliest Chinese culture .so far discovered is clearly 
of chalcolithic date, that is to say that elaboiate pottery has been 
found but no actual tiace of metal, whereas in Japan, and to a 
lesser extent in the coastal region ofipositc, in Korea and Man- 
churia there are remains of a cliflerent cultuie whuh can only be 
described as Neolithic, without any reference to aitual date 

The actual human remains found with this earliest culture in 
China are similar, with certain differences, to the present in- 
habitants of modern China, whereas in Japan the eailiesL remains 
resemble those of the modern Amu (q v ), although m the middle 
stone age of the Jaiianesc archaeologists theie first appear in Japan 
racial types akin to (he modern Japanese 

The raiiiil history of the whole region then appears to have 
been a series of migrations eastwards As far back as we can 
trace it at present the C'hinese racial type, but not Chinese cul- 
ture, has existed in China, wheieas in the Japanese islands we 
find first a primitive t>pe, whose kinsmen still survive in the 
northern island, and secondly a type akin to the mainlanders, who 
probably crossed over the sea at a comparatively recent date It 
also seems probable that at various times there have been racial 
movements in a north-easterly direction from the plain of China 
to the regions noith ot the Amur river 

Principal Groups. — d’he Chinese republic claims to include 
within Its borders five nations, three of these, Tibetans, Mongols 
and Chinese Muslims are discussed elsewhere (see Tibet, Central 
Asia) The other two are Chinese and Manchus Although they 
are considered of little worth by the Chinese, the aboriginal tribes 
are ot great interest ethnologically Within the limits of China 
projicr (he Chinese foim the greater ji.irt of the population The 
Manchus who conciuered the emiiire m the seventeenth century 
were scatteied throughout the land .is garrisons and have to a very 
large extent become absorbed in the population, and even in 
Manchuria itself the Manchus to-day are proportionately few 

The aboriginal tribes are found in the more inaccessible moun- 
tain districts of the south and west In the north and west there 
are con.siderable numbers of Muslims, who form, as they have 
always formed, a turbulent element separated from the Chinese by 
the almost impassable boundary of the pig, an animal so essen- 
tial to Chinese culture, and so utterly repugnant to the Muslim. 

Korea forms a transition region between the racial groups of 
the Chinese and the Manchus on the one hand and the Japanese 
on the other The term Korean is rather a national than an 
ethnological term, and intermarriages both between the royal 
families and the commoners of China and Korea have taken place 
since an early period The Japiancsc form to-day an imixirtant 
element along the railway line in Manchuria and more widely in 
Korea, The third group of people in the Japanese empiire are the 
Ainu, to-day confined to Hokkaido, but with kinsfolk in the 
southern islands of Ryukyu 

Social Organization. — The social organization of the Far 
East is in general based on a closely organized family, in which the 
father is the responsible head of the household w'hich includes his 
unmarried children and married sons and daughters-in-law, the 
house mother being supreme within the house. The father was, 
and still is in many places, responsible not only for the well-being 


I of his household but also for their moral rectitude In China the 
magistrate was the “father and mother” of his district, and eventu- 
ally the “Son of Heaven,” the Emperor, was responsible to heaven 
tor China as though he were the head of a household While this 
system in China developed into a democracy, in Japan, owing no 
doubt to their constant warfare with the Ainu, there grew up three 
classes, nobles, retainers and people, each maintaining the family 
system within its own limits In China polygamy was generally 
practised, but the Japanese claim to have abolished the legal 
secondary wife at an early stage Both countries practise the sys- 
tem of adoption, whereby the family can be continued in the ab- 
sence of legal issue In this way some of the old families, as for 
instance that of Confucius, go back to an immense antiquity 

Apart from the more highly organized religions Buddhism — (the 
Zen sect is most popular in Japan), Taoism, Shintoism, Con- 
fucianism, and to-day, Christianity, the religion of the greatest 
interest ethnographic. ally is ancestor-worship, which is practised 
both in China and Japan, although in the latter country Christianity 
.appears gradually to be driving out ancestor-worship In China, 
however, it still forms one of the most important bulwarks of 
the social structure, and preserves both the structure of the 
family and that regard for home which is so important a character 
of the Chinese Ancestor worship is a definitely localized re- 
ligion; all Chinese, therefore, are bound by strong ties to their 
ancestral home, and if possible endeavour to arrange when they 
die for their bodies to be carried back to the fields already sorely 
diminished by the graves of the previous ancestors 

The general characteristics of the culture of this area are the 
presence of a method cif life and religion bound up with agiiculture 
on ancestral acres Among the Ainu this culture is only in an 
embryonic state, the men being still largely hunters ami fisher- 
men, and agiiculture being in the hands of the women. 

In China agriculture has for a long time been highly developed, 
and Japan has inherited much of the culture of China which she 
has subsequently developed along her own lines, in some cases 
retaining features which have died out in China The .shape of 
the “chop-stick” in Japan is similar to the shape of those used in 
China m the Flan Dyn.isty, and quite unlike the modern Chinese 
On the other hand the Chinese have retained the primitive form 
ot the abacus, while the Japanese have developed it But in 
spite of differences the two cultures arc in essentials similar, and 
all depend ultimately on an ancient and etficient method of agri- 
culture to support a population which, owing to social customs, 
always threatens to exceed the means of subsistence 

UiHiiooKAPiiY — A Little, The Far East (ups), L II D Buxton, 
The Eastern Road (1924) and The Peoples of Asia (1925) (bibho ) , 
A Matsumura, The Cephalic Index of the Japanese, Imperial Univer- 
Mty of Tokvo, Faculty of Science (Anthropology), Tokyo, 1925 
(biblio). ' ■ (L H. D. B) 

ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANTIQUITIES 

In eastern Iran, i c , Sogdiana, Bactria (including Gandhara, or 
the north-west corner of the Punjab), in Chorasmia, Merv and 
beistan, lie the keys to the problems of early Iranian culture and 
Its influence on the culture of India and China Again, southern 
Siberia contains antiquities, which will, undoubtedly, reveal some 
day the still obscure relations between its nomad “Scythian” 
inhabitants, the Pont us and China. 

Excepting the work done in Gandhara, the only scientific ex- 
cavations on a larger scale have been made in eastern or Chinese 
Turkistan, a bowl-shaped depression hemmed in on all sides ex- 
cept the east by enormous mountain-chains with difficult passes, 
and in the east approached through the Gobi desert. The only safe 
trade routes between China and the Hellenistic Orient passed 
through the rich oases along the northern and the southern 
margin of the bowl By them the silks of China reached the West 
and the products of the Hellenistic Orient, of Iran, of India, and 
the Buddhist religion, the most powerful propagator of Indian 
religious thought and of modified Hellenistic art, reached China 
and tbc Far East. 

These routes were of the highest importance to China, and 
whenever a vigorous dynasty ruled that country, they were regu- 
larly protected by military garrisons. 
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There had been in the Neolithic age a movement of peoples, 
which can be studied in the pottery they left behind them The 
Swedish geologist, Prof Gunnar Andersson, disco\ered in Kansu, 
Honan and S. Manchuria specimens of a rather advanced cerami- 
cal art, showing peculiar ornaments in red and while, or in black 
and white of a type unknown in China but similar to articles found 
in Moldavia, Scythia in Europe, as well as in Transcaspia, Baby- 
lonia and Susa in Persia. These finds show, that before the 3rd 
century bc a stream of higher culture elements reached China 
from the north-west, along this great culture corridor (See 
CniN,\, Anhaeoloi'y, and Eastfr-V Europh and Stlppls, A)chae- 
ology ami Anliqnitics ) 

Along the northern dcclnity of the Tien Shan mountains, 
where ev’cn to-day the presence of grass and water peimits the 
nomad Kirghiz and Kalmuks to rear their flocks, are found burial 
mounds or kiirghans, capped, in m.-iny instances, with rude stone 
sculptures of men holding a drinking vessel in their hands These 
sculptures resemble similar statues from the Crimea, from the 
districts now comprised under the name of southern Russia The 
German expeditions saw many of them on their way to eastern 
Turkistan through southern Siberia, but could not acquiic any, 
the Kirghiz and Kalmuk considering them as objects of \enera- 
tion It was not possible to obserce whether they wore the curi- 
ous strings attaching their boots of soft leather to the belt, an ar- 
rangement occurring in several such sculptures from Scythia in 
Europe in the Berlin museum, and again in the wall-p.aintings 
from Turfvin, mainly wheie red-haired, blue-eyed men of Euroix\in 
aspect are depicted They are not worn by the Persians there 
depicted, and this trifling ethnographical indicium supports the 
belief that at one time the ruling (lass, the Tokharians, in the 
eastern oasis of eastern Tuikistan, were a Scythian race 

These races were probably, m the main, of Iranian stock, but 
may have included other tribes of the Indo-European family, 
following their mode ot life and imbued with their culture, such 
as the 1 okharians, whose language was found in Central Asia We 
need not suppose any Turkish tribes were among the ancient 
Scythians of Europe before the arrival of the Huns who, having 
absorbed, probably, many of the Siberian Scyths on their road 
through Central Asia to Europe, had accepted, to a certain de- 
gree, many of the arts and the cultures of these conqueted tribes, 
the old lianian allies of the Huns, the Alans, may have been a 
people ol Sassanian culture These conjee ture.s deserve mention 
The misleading name ot ‘‘Southern Russia” should be abandoned 
in favour of ‘‘Scythia in Europe,” the “Pontine country,” or some 
such term It is to be regrctte<l that this term is constantly em- 
ployed, because it tends to create an impression that the Russian^ 
had something to do with the culture there develojicd by the 
Scythian races 

These burial mounds which can be followed far into Mongolia, 
mark the route followed by migrating Scythian tribes through 
Central Asia. That this movement came from the West, is made 
apparent by the presence of the Indo-European language, Tokha- 
rian, and its cognate dialect, both in books, which might have 
been brought from elsewhere, and in beautifully-executed temple 
inscriptions in Central Asiatic Brahmi characters, deriving from 
India, and in numerous sgraffitti in a cursive variant of this. 

If they had come from the East, they would probably have 
used the Chinese language; both the language itself and the char- 
acters in which it is written point to the West. 

Besides, the Chinese annals inform us of the invasion of China 
by a race of mounted archers, the Yue-chi, who were driven back 
by the Hiung-nu (the ancestors of the Huns and of the Turks) 
after a great battle (c. a d. 170). They returned to the West, dis- 
lodging the Iranian Sacae from their seats in the Hi valley, and 
using, in all likelihood, the road by which they had reached China 
The Sacae destroyed the kingdom of the Greeks in Bactria and 
there founded the empire of the Indo-Scythians, in which, later on, 
they were succeeded by the Kushan, who are identified with the 
Yue-chi. Some of the latter people appear to have made them- 
selves masters of the eastern oases of Chinese Turkistan, or, per- 
haps better, Serindia, for at that date that country was peopled 
by Iranians and Indians, and not by Turks. 


But, long before these events took place and were recorded in 
the Chinese annals and in the works of Western historians, this 
route along the northern dccli\ities of the Tien Shan evidently 
served as a line of communication between the Greek iities on the 
Pontus, the northern provintc^ of the Achacmenian empire and 
China, on the art of Ahich latter country the peculiar style of 
representing animals had i iade a fecund and lasting impression 

No scientific excavations have been made in these Kurghans by 
trained archaeologists, but the objects lound there by casual ex- 
plorers show irrefutably, that the bronze, iron and other objeits 
contained in th(m are in direct relation to similar finds in 
Siythia in Europe, which often show the traies of classical art. 
Thus quite recently, the Russian explorer, Kozlov, found im- 
portant Scythian antiquities near Urga in Mongolia, amongst 
other things the remains of a carpet, .showing plainly Greek influ- 
ence ,So, we may safely assume, that Greek motives were carried 
along this route in early times 

It appears, however, that this corridor between China and the 
West was only open to intertribal intercourse, ordinaiy traders 
hardly trusting themselves amongst these (probably turbulent) 
nomads This, probably, is the rea.son why the silk-route trade 
rtuds. the via regui through Serindia, came to be fiequented, in 
.siiite of the difficulty of the mountain passes intersetting them 

In later times, again, in the time of the Sassanian kings, and 
stimulated by the Buddhist religious propaganda evidently fos- 
tered by Iranian rulers of Bactria belonging to that faith, but 
imbued with Sassanian culture, a new wave of Hellenistic art ele- 
ments, modified by Indian and Iranian influences, .started from 
the vicinity of Kabul, Bamiyan being evidently an important 
centre, towards Serindia and China, following the routes of the 
silk trade and leaving manifest traces in the cave-temples of 
Serindia. This was first pointed out by the Fiench c-xi)lorers, MM. 
I’oiuher, Hackm and Godard, and Mine Godard 

While the Eastern Iranian sites contain relics possibly dating 
hack to early Iranian history, the ruined cities and monasteries 
of Serindia (and of Gandhara, which is culturally indi.ssolubly 
connected with Senndia) offer only remains of the period between 
the last century before Christ, in the West, and the 10th to iith 
centuries of our era 

However, the archaeological work done in these comparatively 
late sites, by Russian, English, German, French and Japanese ex- 
plorers, has proved that the ultimate basis of Buddhist art in 
China, as m all other eastern Buddhist lands, is the Hellenistic 
antique as developed in Gandhara 

The Tokharians. — Until the Uighur Turks began their con- 
quest, from the north-east, in the 8th century, the many oasis- 
States were occupied by Iranians (Sacae and Sogdians) in the 
west, south-west and north, and by Indians in the south-west and 
south. From the oasis of Kucha in the north, to that of Turfan in 
the north-ea.sl, the ruling race appears to have been a tribe speak- 
ing a language of the European {centum) group They are called 
Tokharians in the Middle Turkish texts dug out from temple 
ruins near Turfan, and the energetic heads, on the mural paint- 
ings from these temples, of blue-eyed, red-haired men with Euro- 
pean features, differing entirely in everything but dress from pic- 
tures of Iranian or eastern Asiatic donors, may well be portraits 
of men of this remarkable race. 

Mss. Discoveries. — The numerous mss. finds are written on 
wood, leather, palm-leaf, birch-baik and paper, in Tokharian (till 
then unknown), in the lost languages of the Sacae and Sogdians, 
in Sanskrit, Pehlevi and at least two Iranian dialects. Middle 
Turkish in two dialects, Tangutan, Tibetan, Syriac, a few lines 
of Greek, in Chine.se and Mongol, with yet undeciphered mss. 
fragments of the lost language of the Ephthalites (qv),ox White 
Huns, and small fragments in two other unknown alphabets. All 
this literature is strictly religious, excepting fragments of a Mid- 
dle Turkish translation of the fables of Aesopus and remains of 
two mss of the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat, also in Turkish, 
found in the Turfan oasis, close to the borders of China proper 

The religions represented are Buddhism Christianity. Zoro- 
astrianism (one fragmentary leaf) and Manichaeism, which, in- 
troduced by way of China and accepted by the Uighur kings in 
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the 8th century, is represented by many mss., sometimes beauti- 
fully illuminated, in the Sogdian, Middle Persian and Middle 
Turkish languages. These remains are written in no fewer than 
24 scripts. Islam is not associated with this culture. When this 
religion began to encroach upon it in the loth century, the de- 
cline of the mainly Buddhist States of East Turkistan had begun 

Art Problems. — In sculpture and painting the basis of all this 
art is the Hellenistic antique, as developed in Gandhara and in 
Bactria under Indian and Iranian inlluences The Buddhist re- 
ligion, and with it the moditied Graeco-Buddhist art of Gandhara, 
entered Central Asia by the royal road through the Khyber pass 
and Bactria, through Udyana and later by the trade routes 
through Kashmir 

Architecture. — The architecture is purely ecclesiastical, do- 
mestic buildings probably did not differ materially from similar 
erections in the present day Iranian or Indian models are strutly 
followed. All traces of Chinese inlluence are absent, and of an- 
tique elements only the beautiful caisson ceilings occur occa- 
sionally. Two groups are found, {a) rock-cut temples and cells, 
{b) temples, stupas and monasteries built with sun-dried bricks 
{adobe). 

Cave Temples. — The cave temple settlements follow Bactrian 
rather than Indian prototypes in their general plan They arc 
mostly crowded together, oiten in hundreds, on the perpendicular 
faces of steep cliffs, in glens of ditlicult access, near running water 
and in wild and romantic scenery The cells of the monks are 
simple, small, vaulted rooms, with a fire-place, and often a bench 
cut out of the stone. The walls are plain white-washed, without 
any ornament. There arc very few such cells in even extensive 
temple groups 

Settlements. — The cave buildings in the older settlements 
were connected by extensive stone-cut galleries, provided with few 
windows for the admission of air. Light in the temples and cells 
must have been mainly artitici.il, as proved by great masses of 
remains of wicker lanterns. 

The commonest type of cave temple is of Indian origin. It 
consists of a scjuare, vaulted anteroom, opening on a cella of me 
same description The back-wall of the cella has a recess, in which 
the cult-statue w.is plated To the right and left of the statue, 
two short, low, vaulted corridors were cut into the rock opening 
into a third corridor, at right angles to them, and parallel to the 
back-wall of the cella. 

The square or rectangular block of stone thus resulting often 
contained, in a hidden receptacle, relics, manuscripts, coins and 
other valuables These receptacles had always been opened and 
de.spoiled. This block stands for the stupa The corridors were 
used for processional circum.irnhulation. On the walls of the cella 
were painted the efligies of the donors, the life story of the Buddha 
in a number of pictures separated by decorative borders, or rows 
of paintings representing certain Buddhist legends. 

The vaulted roof is decorated W'ith tiers of conventionalized 
representations of mountain landscapes, each containing some 
birth story (jdtaka). The middle line between the two topmost 
tiers contained representations of flights of ducks, constellations, 
the sun and the moon, wind goddesses and the effigies of the 
sun- and moon-gods in their chariots, most of these representa- 
tions following Hellenistic prototypes In later temples (after 
AD 700) the mountains are replaced by rows of Buddhas. 

Iranian Types. — Two other common types are Iranian. The 
first consists of a square room covered by a cupola rising from 
profiled mouldings at the upper edge of the walls. The second is 
similar but covered by a lantern roof, such as exists to this day 
in wooden houses from Armenia through Bactria to Kashmir 
and western Tibet, as described by Moorcroft. In later cave 
temples further east (Turfan) this roof was often painted only 
on the vaulted temple roof. These two Iranian types are used 
by the Chinese and Koreans as models in their cave temples {e.g , 
Tunhwang). Another type is a long, narrow, tun-vaulted apart- 
ment, with, or without, a socle for the cult-figure. 

Brick Temples. — The temples built with sun-dried bricks are 
erected on the same lines as the cave temples. The “lantern 
roof,” however, never occurs in these buildings, as this con- 


struction is impossible with bricks, but the middle of the ceiling 
vault in the eastern oases (yth-qth centuries) often bore a painted 
representation of such a roof. These painted lantern roofs were 
commonly used to decorate ceilings in Chinese cave temples. 

The Stupa. — The stupa is either (i) a (massive) building of 
pyramidal shape, plain on the outside, with a receptacle for relics, 
coins, mss , etc., or (2) a dome-shaped erection on a quadrangular 
base, or (3) in the eastern oases, a pyramid with rows of niches 
for Buddha statues, or (4) a remarkable quadrangular building 
in several tiers, diminishing in size upwards, like a gigantic stair- 
case A number of large, vaulted niches for Buddha statues are 
built in on the four faces of each tier. These erections arc often 
of great size, one having as much as 20 metres length. Another 
rarer Indian type, of much smaller .size generally, is a beautifully- 
proportioned building of jxilygonal cross-section. 

Monasteries. — The monastery is usually a square or rectangle, 
surrounded by a strong wall, with towers, with one or more 
temples and rows of cells arranged along the inner course of the 
walls, built of sunburnt bricks of most excellent quality, evi- 
dently made on the spot in the required .shape and size. 

Paintings. — In most temples the walls and vaulted ceilings 
of the rooms were richly decorated with mural paintings in tem- 
pera colours. The colours vary in the different settlements, the 
most ancient ones being distinguished by a lavish use of true 
ultramarine. In some temples the floor was of stucco, often with 
most artistic paintings in a I fresco. 

The walls were found in all stages of preparation. Some were 
simply roughened, awaiting the application of a layer of smoothed, 
st.xmped clay, in others this finish had been applied, after which 
the smooth surface was covered with a very thin layer ot stucco. 
On this smoothened surface the painters drew a “net” of rec- 
tangles, one within the other, into which the patterns for the 
pictures were fitted. 

Designs. — These patterns were larger or smaller pieces of 
[lapcr, on which the artist drew his pictures with India ink The 
lines were then perforated, the pattern fixed to the wall and 
beaten with a bag containing powdered charcoal The contours 
thus obtained were then traced in India ink and the colours filled 
in. Sometimes, in young settlements, an ancient pattern may 
have been used, so that critical analysis of style, in paintings and 
still more in sculpture, is not a safe guide to the age of the work 

Art Influence and Sources. — All paintings are intensely 
influenced by late antique schools of painting, originating in 
Gandhara, the Punjab and Bactria. According to the province 
whence the painters came, or drew their inspiiation, the paintings 
of Turkistan show Hellenistic elements modified in an Indian, 
or in an Iranian sense. Purely anl ique and purely Sassanian ele- 
ments also occur, especially in friezes. 

Chinese elements are wanting absolutely in the older, western 
oases. But China accepted the syncrctistic arts of painting and 
sculpture produced in these regions, and, misunderstanding and 
modifying the forms received from the West in a Chinese sense, 
created the splendid art of Thang times on the basis of modified 
Hellenistic Buddhist art. 

After Buddhi.sm declined in India, China became the leading 
Buddhist power, and this new syncretistic Chinese art gained 
influence only in the eastern settlements (Turfan), and, as far 
as we can tell, not farther west than the oasis of Kutcha. 

Main Styles. — Five principal well-marked styles of painting 
were observed by A. Grunwedel ( i ) Several styles, directly con- 
taining late antique elements, such as are found in the Gandhara 
sculptures are united under the name Gandhara. In certain 
temples antique elements preponderate, while others show these 
elements modified in Iranian or Indian sense (presumably 5th-6th 
century ad). (2) The style of the “knights with the long 
swords” (Tokharians), is presumably a local continuation of 
style No. i (probably fith-yth century a.d). (3) The older 
Turkish style has a pronounced syncretistic character; the forms 
of style I and 2 are incorporated, but Chinese elements begin to 
occur. The decorative borders of the wall-paintings and the ceil- 
ings show a remarkable and charming flower ornamentation The 
costume of the donors differs completely from that of the donors 
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in the older styles. The inscriptions are in Chinese and Central 
Asian Brahmi (presumably 7th-9th century ad). (4) The 
younger Turkish style, more properly the Uighur style, shows 
a further syncretistic development of style 3 in a Chinese sense — 
it is only found in the Turfan oasis and is the final development 
of the older elements into Chinese forms (8th-nlh century ad ). 
(5) The Lamaistic style has evident relations to Tibetan art. 

Sculpture. — ^All sculpture in eastern Turkistan derives from the 
late antique school of Gandhara and pure Hellenistic types appear 
even in late times in the eastern settlements, where the paintings 
had assumed an essentially Chinese character. 

The perseverance, in sculpture, of Hellenistic forms is simply 
explained by the fact that, Turkistan being a loess country, with- 
out stone fit for the sculptor, the art-craftsmen were forced to 
use stucco moulds, of which quantities were found, mostly for 
the production of half-relievo figures. The larger kinds were 
moulded in pieces and afterwards put together, often very roughly, 
with straw ropes, twigs, coarse pegs, etc. The statue was prepared 
in the rough, its surface was remodelled, finished off with a fine 
layer of stucco and richly painted and gilded 

In the older western oases the material for the statues was 
often stucco, in the later (eastern) settlements the common day 
of the country, mixed with chopped straw, vegetable fibres and 
animal hair. In spite of the crudeness of this material, the effect 
resulting is frequently imposing 

The moulds were probably imported from Gandhara and re- 
placed, when broken, by exact duplicates, produced mechanically 
from their own former products. Thus antique forms persisted 
long after paintings had begun to undergo Eastern Asiatic modifi- 
cations When the Sassanians cut the road to the W’est, no new 
Western induences could penetrate, while communications with 
China continued to be easy and frequent. 

Change of Type. — In consequence, the ideal type of beauty 
began to change, and gradually the craftsmen deliberately changed 
their moulds to suit the Eastern Asiatic type of beauty. The nose 
became shorter, the brows were made slanting, the eyes more 
prominent, etc , while the late antique hairdresses, utterly incom- 
prehensible to the Easterns, were changed 

Thus the evolution of a late antique head can be followed, 
through many stages, until a typically Chinese head results 

Ttini lOGRAnrv — Sir A Stein, Savd-hurted Ruins of Khotan (1003) , 
A Grunwedel, liericht nbrr archaeuloi> Arbeitvn in Idiqutsrhari . . 
(Munich, iQOfi) ; Sir A. Stein, Annenl Kholan, vol I.-II. (Oxford, 
IQ07) ; A. Grunwedel, Allhuddhi'^ti:>che Kiillstutlcn in Chinesisch- 
Turkistan (1012), Sir A. Stein, Rums of Desert Cathay, vol. i.-ii 
(i()i2), A. von Lc Coq, Choisiho, Kpl Preuss Turfan Expedition 
(tqi.O, S. von Oldenburg, Russkaya Turkesianskaya Ekspedteiya 
(1014), P. Pciliot, Les Grotles de Tonen-Houang, vol. i. (1914), 
A. Foucher, 1 he Brv^innings of Buddhist Art and Other Essays 
(1918), A Griinwedcl, Alt-Kulsrha (1920) (text to be used with 
much caution): Sir A Stein, Serindia, vol i.-v (Oxford, 1921), 
Ancient Buddhist Paintings from the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas 
(1921) ; A von Le Coq, Die huddhisltsche Spaetantike tn Mittel-Asien, 
vol. i ~vi. (1922-28), Sir T. Arnold, Survivals of Sassanian and 
Manichaean Art in Persian Painting (Oxford, 1924) : A. von Le Coq, 
Bilderatlas znr Kunst iind Kultnrgischnhle Mittel-Asiens (192s), 
see also P. Pelliot, “Une bibliothcque medievale retrouvee au Kan- 
sou,” Bull icole franc d’Extreme Orient, vol viii. (1908); "Rapport 
sur sa Mission au Turkestan chinois 1906-09,” Comptes-rendus Acad 
des Inscr et Belles Letlres (1910) ; “Trois ans en-Asie centrale,” Bull 
Comity de I’Asie franeatse (Jan 1910) , R A. Smith, “The Stone Age 
in Chinese Turkestan,” Man, No 52 (1911). (A v. L. C) 

EXPLORATION 

No great liver, no large arm of the sea leads to Asia’s vast 
interior This region remained, as desert conditions spread, un- 
known to all save a few individuals at different times in the great 
civilizations that have flourished around its “golden fringe ” The 
movements of early traders, the records of travellers and the 
labours of military surveyors, from all the surrounding lands, 
have built up the now detailed topographical knowledge of the 
continent and so prepared for modern geographical study of the 
earth as the scene of man’s activities. The expeditions ot K. 
Pumpelly, Sir M A. Stein, Sven Hcdin and de Filippi have helped 
to elucidate the early climates of the interior and the consequent 
location, distribution and movements of early men 
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Early Period. — The intrinsic value and religious significance 
of salt made it an early object of trade. The salt mines of north 
India were known to the West before the time of Alexander. 
The salt of Palmyra was traded between Syrian ports and the 
Persian gulf The cultivation of sdk was known during the early 
Chinese dynasties and its knowledge spread we.stwards through 
Khotan, Persia and Centr.il Asia into Europe It was imported 
as raw material at Cos before clas.sical times and is mentioned by 
Aristotle. Later on wc hear of the Chinese pilgrims Fa hien 
(ad. 399-415), Song-yun and Hwei-seug (518-521) and Hsuan- 
Tsang (629-645) journeying in Turkistan The advancing Mon- 
gols under Jenghiz Khan drew the attention of the later middle 
ages eastwards, although ships of Venice and Genoa had long met 
at the Lev.int caravans laden with silk and other commodities of 
the East. Two Franciscan friars, John de Plano Carpini in 1245- 
47, and William of Rubruk (Rubruquis), 1253, made journeys 
through central Asia and they were followed by another Fran- 
tiscan, John of Monte Corvino, who about 1295 entered south 
China by way of the Indian sea But it was the work of Marco 
I’olo (qv) that really made the East known to the West Wc 
read of the journeys of the brothers Polo to the court of Kublai 
Khan about 1260 and again in 1271 The Polos were the first to 
trace a route across the whole breadth of Asia and to describe 
what had been seen as well as to tell of Japan, Java, Sumatra, the 
Andaman islanils and Ceylon. 

Later Journeys. — Central Asia was still almost unknown 
when explorations from the surrounding lands becamo numerous 
about the middle of the 19th century Father Hue (q.v) 1813- 
60, crossed the upper region of the Hwang-ho and the terrible 
sandy tract of the Ordos desert in 1844 and later crossed the desert 
of Koko Nor and entered Lhasa in 1846 In 1871-73 the Russian 
explorer Nicolai Prjevalsky crossed the Gobi and made maps of 
the sources of the Hwang Ho, Salween and other great rivers of 
China, Burma and Siam. ]n the next forty years Bonvalot, 
Prince Henri d’Orleans, Rockhill, Bower, Margary, Dutreuil de 
Rhins, Curzon, St. George Littledale, Wellby, Deary, Wahab, 
Holdich, Ryder, Rawling, St. George Gore, Talbot, Schindler and 
others traversed Tibet and Central Asia in all directions Many 
of these were military officers who mapped unknown regions by 
accurate tnangulation At the same time (1875-1900) the geo- 
detic surveys of Ru.ssia in Asia moved apace and a topographical 
connection was established between the Indian and Russian sur- 
veys. Pundits Nam Singh and Kn.shna may be mentioned in 
connection with trans-Himalayan explorations by native surveyors 
(1865-82). 

In 1886 Capt. (afterwards Sir Francis) Younghusband com- 
pleted a journey across the heart of the continent by crossing the 
Muztagh between China and Kashmir, and in 1904 conducted a 
mission to Lhasa and extended the survey by tnangulation to that 
city. Sven Hedin explored in I’ersia and Mesoiiotamia in 1885-86 
and in 1S90 he travelled through Khurasan and Turkistan, reach- 
ing Kashgar in i8qi. During 1893-97 he traversed Asia leaving 
Grenburg near the Urals and moving over the Pamir and the 
plateau of Tibet to Peking. During two expeditions 1899-1902, 
igo6-o8 he explored the sources of the Sutlej and the Brahma- 
putra. In 1896 he found not far from Khot.in objects of terra- 
cotta, bronze images of the Buddha, coins, etc He excavated, 
in Takla-Makan, ancient cities overwhelmed by sand, where he 
found among other things mural paintings illustrating lake scenery, 
pottery, etc He aKso discovered (1901) the ancient city of Lou- 
Lan in the heart of the Lop desert. He was followed in this work 
by Sir Aurel Stein who had made important journeys to central 
Asia and we.st China. Stein journeyed to Endeir, Kara, Rawak 
and other sites where he recorded finds of pottery, images, fres- 
coes, etc. 

Modern Times. — Ellsworth Huntington’s explorations in the 
neighbourhood ot the Tien Shan and Altai systems in 1903 to- 
gether with the publication ot his book The Pulse of Asia (1907) 
brought to the lore the significance ol his theory ot the cyclii 
desiccation of the interior of Asi.i His viexvs (.in be mote care- 
fully studied since Dainelli in the reports (1922 onwards) of 
the Filippi expedition to the Him.dayas aiul K.ir.i Konini besides 
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giving valuable anlhroi)oIogical and sociological data, offers im- 
portant evidence suggesting various periods of glaciation for the 
great mountain arcs of central Asia, parallel to most of those 
worked out for the Alps by Penck. It is now generally thought 
(following the view of Stein) that even after the passing away of 
the icc age many large, glaciers remained among the mountains 
and their melting gave supplies of water to the lowland regions. 
The increa.sing drought about the beginning of the t'hn^tlan era 
would, in Stein’s view, be brought about by the marked reduction 
of these glaciers. 

Hesides the works of Stein and Sven Hedin mention must be 
made of A. D. Carruther’s books on Mongolia and i)/Aingaria. 
TJaddeley's w'ork on Russia, Mongolia and China, Dr. Legendres 
work on the Upper ^'alung in West China, Kingdon Ward s From 
China to Ilkamti Lon^ and the reports (Oog. Jonr., io>6) of 
this worker’s investigation?, of the Himalayan gorges of the 
Prahmaputra, J. W. Gregory and Teirhman on Kastern Tibet. 
Pioneer work on China and the Chinese interior was done by von 
Richthofen who, during the latter half of the lyth century, made 
seven remarkable journeys covering almost the whole of the 
Chinese empire. He studied the geolog}', geography and economic 
resources of these regions and his great works published between 
1877 and tgij opened up in a scientific manner many problems in 
Far Eastern Asia. His labours have bi'en continued by the 
Japanese Geological Surve'v, whose geological map of China is 
an acquisition to our knowledge of these regions. This field of 
exploration has recently been adv.inct'd by (he American Museum 
of Natural History under the direction ot Roy Chapman .Andrews. 
The reports of their work cast and south of Chinese Turkistan 
in 19:! 2-^5 aliound in interest, (ieology. Ilora and the remains of 
early man are among the chief lines of investigation. Andersson 
has recently made itnporlanl contributions to knowledge con- 
cerning beginnings of C'hinesc civilization in the 3rd millennium 
H.r. Human and .social features of the Far North are being care- 
fully studied by Russian geographers. A.s early as 1864 Prince 
Kropotkin journeyed in north Manchuria from Transbaikalia to 
the Amur and later he investigated the Sungari river and moved 
into the heart of Manchuria. Baron Toll investigated the Lena 
basin in 1892, but a more detailed knowledge of the geology and 
ecology of this region is a need in modern geography. For the 
exploration of the north coast of Asia srv Arctic Exploration. 
The first quarter of the 20th century has been remarkable for 
rcv'clntions by the spade of the glories of the ancient civilizations 
of the Near East. Those of .Su.sa, Ur, Ki.sh, through the work of 
Langdon, Woolley and others, have been shown to lie behind 
those of Babylon, Egyjit and Crete, while work at .Anau, Hissarlik 
and among the Hitlite remains in Asia Minor and in Palestine 
under the J^ilestine Exploration Fund by Maralister. Garslang 
and others has had results important for the interpretation of the 
history of civilization. The opening of (he century saw the re.sult.s 
of D. \\. Frcshtield’s c.\ploration of the Caucasus. Arabia is 
better known to us, esjiecially as regards the oasis fortre.ss-towns 
of the- interior through H. St. J B, Philby {Heart of Arabia, 
1922). He has continued the great work of C. M. Doughty who 
in his Arabia Dcscria gave the world a now vision of Arabia. 

The outstanding features in India have been the extension of 
the trigonometrical survey under the military authorities, the 
heroic attempts, under the direction of General Bruce, to a.scend 
Mt. Everest (t/.;'.). the publication of important studies of various 
peoples especially of north-east India and the exploration of the 
ancient cities of Ilarappa and Mohenjo Daro in the Indus lutsin 
under the direction of Sir John Marshall. Work in the East 
Indies and on the islands of the south and east coasts of Asia 
has been directed towards a better understanding of the organ- 
ization of primilice society and the adaptation of native groups 
to their environments. The names of A. C. Haddon, W. H. R. 
Rivers, B. Malinowski and Charles Hose and A. R Brown among 
Englishmen are specially associated with this work 

Biblxogsapuv. — By far the best general account of the geology of 
Asia is still to be found in Sucss’s Das Antlitz der Erde (Engli^ 
edition, The Fare of the Earth). The French edition. La Face de la 
Terre, is especially useful on account of the addition of numerous 
later references ly E. dc Margcric. Argand’.s “La tcctoniquc do I'Asic” 


{Comptes rendus, Cong. Geol. Intern., xiii. Session, Belgique, 1922,’ 
pp. 171-372) is of later date but a great part of it is occupied by 
theoretical discussions of a general nature. See also F. von Richthofen, 
China, 5 vols. (1877-1912); C, M. Doughty, Travels tn Arabia 
Deserta ' ; Viscount Ciirzon, Fersia and the Persian Ques- 

tion, 2 vols. (1892); D. W. Freshl'ield, Exploration of the Caucasus, 
2nd cd. (1902); Prince Kropotkin. Desiccation of Asia (1904) and 
The. Orography of Asia (1904); W. W. Skeat and C. D. Blagdon, 
Pagan Races of the Malay Penot'^ula, 2 vols. (1906); E. Huntington. 
The Pulse of Asia {1907) ; R. Puinpellv, Explorations in Turkestan 
(1904, Pub. 1908); C. Hose and W. Matdougall, The Pagan 1 ribes 
of Borneo, 2 vols. (191J) ; A. D. M. Cavruthers, Vnkmnvn Mongolia, 
A Record of Travel and Exploration in Mongolia and Dzungaria, 
2 vols. (1913); Sven Hedin. Southern Tibet, 10 vols. of text, 3 vols. 
of maps ( 1917-1922) ; J. F. Haddclcy, Russia, Mongolia and China 
(1919) ; Sir M. A. Stein. Serindia ( 19^1) : A. R. Brown, The Andaman 
Islanders (1922); H. St. J. B. Philby, The Heart of Arabia, 2 vols, 
{1922); Ed. G. Dainclli. Spiilkionc Haliana de Filip pi, scr. 2 Geol, 
and Geog. (1922. etc.): E. Teichman. Travels in Eastern Tibet 
(1922) : J. W. Gregory, The Alps of Chinese Tibet (1923) ; Sir M. A. 
Stein, Memoir on Maps of Chinese Turkestan (1923); F. K. VVard, 
From China to llkamti Long (1924! ; R. S. Ma<aii.‘>tcr, A Century 
of Excavation in Palestine (1925) ; ('harles Hose. Sutural Man 
(1927); Amer. JVJu.sciim of Natural ![i'>torv. Preliminary Reports of 
Central Asiatic Explorations; I'okio, Geog. Socy, N.D., Geological 
Map of China. (X.) 

HISTORY 

Asia, in a narrow sense, the name of the first Roman prov- 
ince east of the Aegean, formed (133 b.c ) out of the kingdom left 
to the Romans by (he will of Attains 111 . Philomctor iqv.), 
king of Pergamum. It induiled Mysia. Lydia. Caria and Phrygia, 
ancl therefore .Aeolis, Ionia and the Troacl. In 84 B.t’.. on the. close 
of the Mithridatic War. Sulla reorganized the province, brom So 
to 50 B.c the upper Maeamler valley and all Phrygia, except 
the extreme north, were detached and added to Cilicia. In 27 H.c. 
Asia was made a senatorial province under a pro-consul As the 
wealthiest of Roman provinces it had most to gain by the pax 
Romano, and therefore welcomed the emiiire, and established and 
maintained the most devout cult of Augustus. In this cult the 
em(HTor came to be as.sociatcci with the common worship of 
the Ephe.sian Artemis. By the reorganization of Diocletian, a.d. 
2()7, Asia was broken up into several small provinces, and one 
of these, of which the capital was Ejihesus, retained the name of 
the original province {sec Asia Minor). 

Boundaries. — The borders assigned to Asia on the west are 
somewhat arbitrary. The Urals indicate no real division of races 
and in both Greek and Turkish times Asia Minor has been con- 
nected with Europe rather than with the lands to the east, A 
justcr view of early history is obtained by thinking of the Medi- 
terranean countries as interacting on one another than by separat- 
ing .Asia Minor and Palestine as Asiatic. 

The words Asiatic and Oriental are often u.'^ed as if they de- 
noletl a definite ancl homogeneous type, but I'urks. Indians. Chi- 
ne.se. etc., differ in so many important points that the common 
substratum is small. Asiatics stand on a higher level than the 
natives of Africa and America but do not po.ssess, all hough they 
are acquiring, the special material civilization of Western Europe. 
They have not shown the same sentiment of independence and 
freedom. Individuals are thought of as members of a family or 
state rather than as entities with rights of their own. Hence 
Asiatic history has large, simple outlines. Though longer than the 
annals of Europe, it is less eventful and offers fewer personalities 
of interest. Rut the same conditions w'hich render imiividual 
eminence ditiicuil procure for it. when once attained, more ready 
recognition. Jenghiz and Timur covered more ground th.an Na- 
poleon and no one European has had such an effect on the world 
as Mohammed. 

Religions. — Not only the great religions of the world — Bud- 
dhism. Christianity, Hinduism and Islam — ^but those of secondary 
importance such as Judaism, Parsceism, Taoism, etc., all arose 
on Asiatic soil. On the other hand Christianity, though Asiatic in 
origin, has assumed its present form in Europe and its most im- 
portant manifestations— notably the Roman Church— arc Euro- 
pean reconstructions in which little of Asia remains. Christianity 
has made little way to the cast of Asia Minor. Modern missions 
have made no great conquests there, and though in earlier times 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN ASIA MINOR 


1. Sculpture of a god or king found In the excavations at Boghaz-KeuI, 

a small village in Cappadocia 

2. Relief showing procession of musicians, discovered by German ex- 

cavators at SInJerli, Syria 

3. Statue of the god Hadad discovered by German excavators at SInJerli 

4. Incised inscription on basalt, showing a man capturing animals, taken 

from the DJerbis ruins 


5. Marble sarcophagus, found at Sidon, said to be that of Alexander the 

Great. His sculptured effigy appears on tne lower part of the 
sarcophagus 

6. Ruins of the temple of Jupiter at Baalbek, Syria 

7. Gateway to the church of Kalat Seman, In central Syria, which was 

built about A.D. 500 and was dedicated to St. Simeon Stylites, the 
anchorite 
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the Nestorians penetrated c\cn to China, they never had anything 
hke the success which attended Buddhism and Islam. Yet Bud- 
dhism never produced much impression west of India and Islam 
is repugnant to Europeans, for even under Muslim rule (as in 
Turkey) they refused to accept it in a far larger proportion than 
did the Hindus in similar circumstances There is clearly a 
profound difference between the religious feelings of the two 
continents 

The north of Asia is less important than the corresponding 
region of Europe, few tribes or places of note being found north 
of lat 50® In many parts of the south are semi-barbarous rates 
representing early peoples, suth as the Veddahs of Ceylon and 
various tribes in China and the Malay arthiindago In north- 
ern A"ia are other aborigines suth as the Ainus and Chukchis, but 
no material.s are foithcoming for their history We ha\e some 
record of invasions by later races The Chinese came from the 
west, though from how far west is unknown; the Hindus and Per- 
sians from the north-west; the Burmese and Siamese from the 
north 

The antiquity of Asiatic history is often exaggerated With the 
exception of Babylonia and the West, wc can hardly conjecture the 
condition of the continent before j^i5oo u (' At that period 
the Chinese were advancing along the Hwang-ho and the Ar\ans 
were entering India Babylonian influence was probabty wide- 
spread Ail Indian alphabets ,scem traceable to a Semitic original 
and connection between China and Babylon is suspected, though 
not proved 

Spheres of Influence. — Apart from European conquests the 
history of Asia in the last a.ooo years is the result of the interac- 
tion of four main influences (</) Chinese, (b) Indian, (c) Mo- 
hammedan, (d) Central Asian Of these the first three represent 
different types of civilization, the fourth has little originality but 
has been of great importance m affecting the distribution of races 
and political power 

China has moulded the civilization of the eastern mainland and 
Japan. In the sphere of direct influence fall Korea, Japan and 
Annam; in the outer sphere are Mongolia, Tibet, Siam, Cambodia 
and Burma, wheie Indian and Chinese influence arc combined, the 
Indian being often the stronger. Wherever Chinese influence had 
full play, it introduced Confucianism, a special style of art and 
the Chinese script 

Indian influence may be defined as Buddhism, if it is under- 
stood that Buddhism was not .ilways clearly distinguishable from 
HinduLsm Its sphere includes Indo-China. much of the Malay 
archipelago, Tibet and Mongolia. China and Japan themselves 
may lie said to fall within this sphere, so far as they are Buddhist 
It IS noticeable that the influence w'as not reciprocal, and that 
Indian culture W'as not affected by Chinese art, literature or 
ethics Buddhist influence is not merely religious for it is always 
accompanied by Indian art and literature and often by an Indian 
alphabet, as in Tibet, Java and Cambodia 

Mohammedanism or Islainism is perhaps the greatest trans- 
forming force which the world has seen It has profoundly 
affected and to a large extent subjugated western Asia, eastern 
and northern Africa, as well as eastern Europe and Spain. Until 
recently it implied the fusion of .secular and religious power, so 
that the Muslim Church was a Muslim state characterized by 
slavery, polygamy and, subject to the autocracy of the ruler, 
the theoretical equality of Muslims who in political status were 
superior to non-Muslims Islam is still the principal religion of 
western Asia: in India it is strong in the north and centre but only 
one-fifth of the whole population is Muslim. Beyond India it has 
spread to the Malay peninsula and archiiielago, w'hcre it over- 
whelmed an earlier Hindu civilization But it made no progress 
in Indo-China or Japan, and though Mohammedans are numerous 
in some parts of China, it is there merely one of many religions 
and has never aspired to identify itself with the state 

Even more than Buddhism, Islam has carried with it a special 
style of art and civilization. It is usually accompanied by the 
use of the Arabic alphabet, and in the languages of Muslim 
nations a large proportion of the vocabulary is Arabic 

The great part which Central Asian tribes have played in 


history is obscured by the absence of any common name for them 
Linguistically they fall into several groups such as Turks, Mon- 
gols and Huns, but they were from lime to time united into 
states representing more than one group, and their armies were 
recruited like the Janissaries Irom all the military races in the 
neighbourhood Soon after the Christian era. Central Asia began 
to boil over and at least .seven great invasions can be ascribed 
to these tribes (i) The early invasion of Europe by the Avars, 
Huns and Bulgarians, (a) the invasion of Russia by the Mon- 
(3) Ike conquests of Timur, (4) the conquest of Asia 
Minor and Eastern Europe 1 )> the Turks, (5) the con(|Ucst of 
India by the Moguls, (6) the conciuest ol China by the Mon- 
gols under Kublai, (7) the later comiuest of China by the 
Manchus To these may be added numerous lesser invasions of 
India, China and Persia 

These tribes have a genius foi^war rather than for government, 
and with few exceptions (c , the Moguls in India) have proved 
poor administrators. But their mov'ements helped to keep up 
communications in Central Asia and to transport religions and 
civilizations Irom one region to another Thus they are mainly 
responsible for the introduction of Islam into India and Europe 
anti in earlier times they facilit.ited the infiltration of Graeco- 
Bat trian civilization into India 

Recent excavations in t'entral Asia hav’e made surprising dis- 
coveries In the Tarim basin there flourished in the early cen- 
turies of our era small states, such as Kliotan and Kucha, which 
possessed a singularly mixed civilization comprising Chinese, 
Indian, Iranian and even Greek elements Buddhist, Chnstian 
and Manichaean edifices have been unearthed, as well as libraries 
in many languages, iwo of which were previously unknown. 

In the early history of both Europe and Asia small feudal or 
aristocratic states tended to grow into monart hies, but whereas 
in Europe from ancient Rome onwards royalty has often been 
replaced temporarily or permanently by more popular forms of 
government, until recently this change did not occur in Asia, 
where demotrac> was represented chiefly by remote tribes which 
had not developed into st.ites But within the last 15 years 
China and Turkey have abolished the imperial power and several 
territories in Central Asia have become republics, affiliated to the 
Soviet Government of Russia 

Babylonia, Assyria, etc. — The movements mentioned above 
have been the chief factors of relatively modern Asiatic history, 
but in early times the centre of activity and culture lay farthei 
west in Babylonia and Assyria These ancient states began to 
decline in the 7th century n c and gave w'ay to the Persian em- 
pire Recent researches have thrown much light on their history 
but have also shown that it was complex and that wc have to 
deal with more nations than was supposed Excavations at Susa 
and at Anau m Transcaspia indicate the existence of a very 
early civilization extending over south-western Asia whence 
probably descended the Sumerians, a race speaking an agglutina- 
tive language who have left written records anterior to 4000 
BC In Mesopotamia they met with Semitic tribes, sometimes 
called Akkadian Dynasties of both races ruled in various towns, 
but after ^500 b c. the Sumerians began to decline and Babylon 
came to the front as metiopolis under Hammurabi, the Law- 
giver (2 iz3-:7o8t ). Semitic rule however collapsed before new 
invaders fiom Elam, the Kassites, who controlled Babylon for 
more than five centuries (c 1750-1200). They adopted the 
civilization and Semitic language of their subjects, but little 
IS known of their original culture The Hittites, who invaded 
Babylonia about 1950, developed into a considerable empire 
which ruled northern Syria and the greater part ot Asia Minor 
in the 14th and 13th centuries Their hieroglyphic inscriptions 
have not yet been satisfactorily deciphered Nor is there much 
that is certain which can be said about the important kingdom 
of Mitanni in Central and Eastern Asia Minor The ruling class 
were apparently Aryan, but according to most philologists the 
language of the people was not The Assyrians now come to the 
front. They seem to have been an offshoot of the Babylonians 
using almost the same language, though they had an individuality 
which showed itself in art and religion In the Qlh and loth 
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centuries they became the chief power within their sphere and 
the suzerain of their parent Babylon. But they succumbed before 
the advance of the Medo-Persian power in 606 b.c., whereas it 
was not till 555 that Cyrus took Babylon. Assyria, being an 
essentially military power, disappeared with the destruction of 
Nineveh, but Babylon continued to exercise an influence on 
culture and religion for many centuries after the Persian conquest 

China. — This is the oldest of existing states, though its au- 
thentic history does not go back much beyond 1000 nc. The 
origin of the Chinese is uncertain but it is clear that they came 
from the west and entered their present territory along the 
course of the Hwang-ho, possibly about 3000 b r In early his- 
torical times China con.sisted of a shifting confederacy of feudal 
states, but about 220 bc the state of Tsin or Chin (whence the 
name China) became prominent and formed a brief empire The 
subsequent history of China is mainly a record of struggles with 
various tribes commonly but not very correctly called Tartars. 
The empire was frequently broken up by incursions or divided 
between rival dynasties, but at least twice became a great Asiatic 
power, under the Han dynasty (c. 206 bc-ad 220) and the 
Tang (ad 6i8-go6). The dominions of the latter extended 
across Central Asia to India, but were dismembered by the 
attacks of the Kitans (whence the name Cathay). China proper, 
minus these external provinces, was again united under the Sung 
dynasty, but split into the northern and southern kingdoms. In 
the 13th century arose the Mongol power and Kublai Khan con- 
quered China. His dynasty lasted less than a century, but the 
native Chinese dynasty called Ming which followed reigned for 
nearly 300 years. In 1644, the Manchus, a northern tribe, cap- 
tured Peking and founded an imperial house which lasted till 
1912, when a republic was proclaimed 

Though the government of China has hitherto been mon- 
archical, there have been many intervals of chaos like the 
present period and the divine right to rule has never been re- 
garded as inherent in one family, for there have been 20 dynasties 
since the Christian era But untd the advent of Europeans the 
Chinese were always in contact with inferior races. Whether 
they incorporated weaker neighbours or were conquered by more 
robust invaders. Chinese civilization prevailed and assimilated 
alike the conquerors and the conquered. The pre.sent situation 
differs from anything in the past because CJiina is now assimilat- 
ing European and American ideas, with the result that dislike of 
foreigners and desire to imitate them are both strong motives 

The most conspicuous figure in the literature and, indeed, the 
history of China, is Confucius (551-475 bc ) Though he 
claimed no originality and merely sought to systematize the 
traditions of antiquity, his influence in the Far East has been 
extraordinary, and he must be pronounced one of the most pow- 
erful advocates of peace and humanity that have ever existecl 

Tibet was an important power in Central Asia in the 8th 
century, but later became a vassal of China, though practic.illy 
indepc'ndent and possessing a culture of its own, which is chiefly 
derived from India Its most striking feature is the religion, a 
form of late Indian Buddhism called Lamaism, which attained 
temporal power and developed into an ecclesiastical state curi- 
ously like the papacy 

The Mongols, who were once a terror to Euiopc and who 
conquered ('hina, ceased to be a political power alter the 14th 
century They live on nominally Chinese territory or in Russia, 
and such culture as they possess is a mixture of Indian (through 
Tibet ) and Chinese Their alphabet is a curious instance of 
transplantation, being derived from the Syriac script introduced 
by early Nestorian missionaries. 

Japan. — The oldest known inhabitants are the Ainus, who 
were gradually driven to the northernmost island, but though their 
wars with the Japanese are historical, there is no record of whence 
the latter came. Native tradition regards them as autochthonous, 
but they are probably a mixed race combining Central-Asian with 
Malay or Polynesian elements Authentic history hardly begins 
till the 6th century a.d. when Chinese civilization and Buddhism 
were introduced from Korea In 645 the whole government was 
reorganized on the model of Chinese bureaucracy, but a char- 


acteristic feature of Japanese politics — the power of great fam- 
ilies who overshadowed the throne— also appeared First came 
the Fujawaras and then the rivalry between the houses of Taira 
and Minamoto. The latter won and in 1192 established a dual 
system under which the emperor ruled only in name, and the 
real power was in the hands of a hereditary military chief called 
Shogun, or even of his deputy, for the Hojo regents of Kamakura 
practically reigned from 1205 to 1333 and repulsed the invasion 
of Kublai Khan The chief power then passed to the Ashikaga 
dynasty of Shoguns (1338-1565), distinguished for their patron- 
age of art. The middle and cnrl of the i6th century was a period 
of ferment marked by the arrival of the Portuguese, who at- 
tempted to introduce Christianity, and by the rise of some re- 
markable leaders one of whom, Hidcyoshi, invaded Korea Death 
interrupted his plans and his successor leyasu decided on a 
policy of isolation. Ideas of external conquest were abandoned, 
Christianity was forbidden and Japan closed to foreigners for 216 
years, only the Dutch being allowed a limited commerce It was 
not till 1854 that the Christian powers, beginning with the 
United States, asserted their right to trade The influx of ideas 
caused an upheaval in which the Shogunate was abolished and 
the authority of the Emperor restored Seeing that their only 
chance of competing with Europeans was to fight them with 
their own weapons, the Japanese set themselves to imitate the 
material civilization and to some extent the institutions of 
Europe, such as constitutional government Their progress and 
success are without parallel In 1895 they defeated the Chinese 
and ten years later the Russians 

This sudden development of the Japanese is of singular im- 
portance, since it marks the rise of an Asiatic power capable of 
competing with Europe Their history is so diflerent from that 
of other Asiatic states that it is not surprising if the result is 
different The nation hardly came into exi.stence until India and 
China had passed (heir prime and was free from the continual 
struggle ag.unst barbarian invaders which drained the energies 
of its neighbours. It was left untouched liy Mohammedanism, 
and for a long period kept Europeans at bay without wasting its 
strength in hostilities. The military spirit was evolved, not in 
raid.s and massacres of the usual Asiatic type, but in feudal 
struggles which restrained ferocity and tended to create a temper 
like European chivalry. 

Korea Is peculiar in race and language but derived its civiliza- 
tion from China (0 which it was nominally tributary at most 
periods, though practically independent. In the i6th century 
the Japanese occupied it for a short period and in 1894 they went 
to war with China to contest her suzerainty As a result, Korea 
was declared indepcn('''nt, but after the Russo-Japanese War 
Japan's “paramount interests” in the country were recognized and 
she annexed it in 1910 

India. — The earliest stratum of population seems to be repre- 
sented by the speakers of the Munda languages (c c , the Santals 
and other uncivilized tribes) Next came the Dravidians (Tamils, 
Kanarese, etc ) who probably entered from the north-west, but 
at an unknown date, and attained some degree of culture In pre- 
historic times they were apparently spread over all India but 
were driven to the centre and south by the advance of the 
Aryans. The.se appear to have originated in Europe but one 
section wandered to the north of the Hindu Kush and divided 
into two branches, Indian and Iranian, the former of which 
migrated into the Punjab about 1500 bc But Mitannian in- 
scriptions of 1400 BC. which mention Indian deities have been 
found in Asia Minor, and are explained by supposing either that 
the Aryans took this route eastward or that there was a secondary 
migration to the west The life of the ancient Indians as por- 
trayed in their sacred songs, the Rig V'eda, was quasi-nomadic 
but by the 6th century b c. settled states had been formed in the 
Ganges valley. They were monarchies but the power of the king 
was tempered by the extraordinary influence of the hereditary 
priestly class or Brahmans. The position of this class, which has 
survived to the present day, is connected with the institution 
of caste, a division of (he population into groups founded partly 
on race, partly on occupation Somewh.nt opposed to Brahmani.sm 
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was the doctrine of the Indian prince, Gautama, called the 
Buddha, which grew into one of the greatest religions of the world. 
For many centuries the intellectual development of the Hindus 
depended mainly on the interaction of Buddhism and the old re- 
ligion. Buddhism was finally absorbed and disappeared in India 
itself, but being a missionary religion it flourished elsewhere and 
spread Indian influence over all eastern Asia 

In 1934 excavations in the Punjab and Sindh discovered at 
two sites brick structures as well as pottery, coins and seals bearing 
figures and inscriptions in unknown characters No authorita- 
tive statement has yet been made as to the probable date and 
origin of these objects, but they are said to be unlike anything 
known in Indian art and to suggest affinities witfi Susa or Sumerian 
civilization All that is clear is that further investigation may re- 
veal a new and hitherto unsuspected phase of early Indian history. 

In 326 Alexander invaded the Punjab. The immediate result 
was small, but the rise of Hellenistic kingdoms in Central Asia 
had a powerful effect on art and culture and may also have 
familiarized the Hindus with the idea of an empire, which ap- 
peared among them later than elsewhere. The first empire called 
Maurya reached its zenith under Asoka (c. 274-236), who ruled 
from Afghanistan to Madras He was a zealous Buddhist, and by 
his exertions the faith was spread all over India and Ceylon No 
Hindu empire has lasted long and the Maurya dominions broke 
up soon after his death. 

In the next period (c n (' 150-AD 300) India was invaded by 
tribes partly of Parthian and partly of Turki origin. The most im- 
portant were the Kushans who.se king, Kanishkti, founded a stale 
which comprised northern India and Kashmir. The date of Ka- 
nishka’s accession is still disputed and variously given as ySand 125 
A D. Another native empire known as Gupta aro.se on the ruins of 
the Kiishan kingdom and embraced nearly the whole peninsula, 
but it broke up in the 5th century under the attacks of new in- 
vaders, the Huns From 606 to 646 Harsha established a brief 
but brilliant empire in the north, but after his death Hindu history 
is lost in a maze of small and transitory states, incapable of resist- 
ing the ever advancing Mohammedan pi-nl As early as 712 the 
Arabs conquered Sind and by 1200 most of northern India was in 
Muslim hands Two periods may be distinguished, the Turki 
(1000-1526) and the Mogul empire The former comprised sev- 
eral dynasties of mixed race, but was wanting in coherency In 
the neighbourhood of the Muslim cajntals Islam spread rapidly, 
but in such districts as Rajputana, Orissa and Vijayanagar, Hindu 
civilization and religion maintained themselves 

In 1526 the Moguls descended from Transoxiana and .seized 
Delhi They never subjugated the south, but the Empire which 
they founded in the north was for about two centuries under such 
rulers as Akbar and Shah jehan one of the most brilliant which 
Asia has seen After 1707 it began to decline; the governors be- 
came independent, a powerful Maratha confederacy arose, Per- 
sians and Afghans made repealed invasions and the power of Eng- 
land and France increased (^ee European Influence). Amidst 
such confusion the authority of the Mogul empire rapidly dis- 
appeared but it lasted as a name till the Mutiny. 

Neither the Hindu nor the Muslim rulers of northern India suc- 
ceeded in completely subjugating the Dravidian kingdoms of the 
south nor did these ever combine into one state. Though far from 
unimportant for the history of literature and culture, their history 
presents few salient events This indeed is true of Hindu history 
generally Until Mohammedan times it is marked by the unusual 
prominence of religion and is a record of intellectual rather than 
political changes. Even the great Hindu dynasties hav'e left few 
traces, and it is with difficulty that the historian disinters the 
minor kingdoms from obscurity. But Hindu religion, literature 
and art have influenced all Asia from Persia to Japan, and 
there were once Indian states in such remote regions as Khotan 
and Cambodia. 

Ceylon was, according to tradition, invaded by Aryans from 
north-western India in the 6th century b.c. It received Buddhism 
in the time of Asoka and as a religious centre has influenced Burma 
and Siam. Its mediaeval history is a record of struggles with 
Tamil invaders, A powerful native dynasty ruled in the i2th 


century but subsequently the island was partially subjugated, first 
by the Portuguese and then by the Dutch. In 1796 the Dutch 
were expelled by the British. 

Persia. — ^The Persians, with whom are often coupled the Medcs, 
appear to be Aryans m origin, and the earliest form of their lan- 
guage and religion offers remarkable analogies to the Vedas Their 
ancestors and those of the Hindus formed a single tribe some- 
where in central Asia. The religion was lemodelled by Zoroaster 
probably once. There is no agreement as to his date, but many 
authorities place him in the 7th century b c About that time they 
shook off the domination of Ass>iia From the 6th century on- 
wards their empire, then known as Median, began to expand at 
the expense of the surrounding states. They destroyed Nineveh 
in alliance with the Babylonians, and half a century later Cyrus 
took Babylon and founded the great dynasty of the Achaemenidae. 
The substitution of the Persian for the Median power, which took 
place with the advent of Cyrus, seems to indicate the pre-emi- 
nence of a particular tribe rather than a foreign invasion The 
power of the Achaemenidae, when at its maximum, extended from 
the Oxus and Indus in the east to Thrace in the west and Egypt 
in the south, but fell before Greece, after lasting for rather more 
than 200 years Darius and Xerxes were repulsed in their efforts 
to subjugate the Greek peninsula, and Alexander the Great con- 
quered their successor Darius III in 329 But the greater part of 
the empire continued to exist under new masters, the Seleucids, 
as a Hellenistic power which was of great importance for the dis- 
semination of Gicek culture in the East. About the same period 
(250 Bu-AD. 227) the Parthian empire arose under the Arsacids 
in Khora.san and the adjacent districts. The Parthians were prob- 
ably a Turanian tribe who had adopted Persian customs They 
successfully withstood the Romans, and at one time their power 
extended from India to Syria They succumbed to the Persian 
dynasty of the Sassanids, who ruled for about four centuries, es- 
tablished the Zoroastrian faith as their state religion, and main- 
tained a cred’table conflict with the East Roman empire But in 
the 7th century they were defeated by Heraclius, and shortly aft- 
erwards were annihilated before the first impetus of the Moham- 
medan conquest, which established Islam in Persia and the neigh- 
bouring lands, sweeping away old civilizations and boundaries. 
During the greater part of the Mohammedan period Persia has 
been ruled by troubled and short-lived dynasties. It attained a 
certain dignity and unity under Abbas Shah (1585-1628), but in 
later times was distracted and disorganized by Afghan invasions. 
The present dynasty, which is of Turkoman origin, dates from 
1789. 

Afghanistan, which is now recognized as an independent state, 
first became a kingdom under Ahmad Shah cad. 1738, 

The Turks. — ^'Phe Turks are first heard of on the frontiers of 
China in A d. 545 A Turkish state had relations with Byzan- 
tium. Inscriptions in ancient Turkish on the Orkhon river are 
dated a d. 733. Among the branches of this formidable conquer- 
ing race may be mentioned (i) the Uighurs, whose kingdom com- 
prised Kashgar and Khotan in the nth century; (2) the Seljuks, 
who conquered large parts of Persia, Syria and Asia Minor be- 
tween the nth and 13th centuries; (3) the Osmanlis, first heard 
of in 1237, who took Constantinople in 1453 and founded the Ot- 
toman empire It is also clear from linguistic evidence that the 
Mongol and Mogul armies which invaded Russia and India were 
largely compo.sed of Turks. By an amazing change the Ottoman 
empire became the republic of Turkey in 1922. The Government 
moved to Angora and Constantinople, so long considered the capi- 
tal of the Levant, was abandoned. Turkey thus seemed to become 
an Asiatic power, but the sultanate and caliphate were abolished 
and European customs imitated wholesale. 

The Jews. — ^The Israelites appear to have been originally a 
nomadic tribe akin to the Arabs whom they resemble in their ex- 
traordinary religious genius and their want of political instinct. 
They have been distinguished from early times by a species of 
commensalism or power of living among other nations without 
becoming either socially merged or politically distinct But their 
place is in European rather than in Asiatic history The great ma- 
jority of them prefer Europe as a residence, and though there has 
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been a recent movement to establish Jewish colonies in Palestine, 
according to the census of 1922, they then formed hardly a ninth 
of the population in their own land 

The Arabs. — The Arabs have hardly any history before the 
time of Mohammed, though their name is mentioned by surround- 
ing nations from the 9th century b.c. onwards. They appear to 
have had few states and kings but rather tribes and chiefs. Lan- 
guage indicates their relationship to the Babylonians, Jews and 
Abyssinians, who were probably immigrants into Africa from 
Arabia The Hyksos or Shepherd kings of Egypt, were a similar 
invasion 

With the rise of Islam came a sudden effervescence of the Arabs 
who during some centuries threatened to impose not only their 
political authority but their new religion on the whole known 
world. They invaded India, Persia and Central Asia in the east, 
Spain and Morocco in the west. The caliphate under the Omay- 
yads of Damascus and then the Abbasids of Baghdad became the 
principal power in the Near East. It had not, however, a sutfi- 
ciently coherent oiganization for permanence, parts of it became 
independent, others were anne.xed by the Turks. Arab rule in 
Spain, which once threatened to overwhelm Europe, lingered on 
till the isth century. The collapse of the political power of Arabia 
was singularly complete. It is still one of the least known parts 
of the globe and has few links with the outside, tor the Arabs of 
northern Africa form separate states. Nevertheless, Arabic reli- 
gion and literature are a great power in western Asia, and northern 
Africa and were .so until cjuite recently in eastern Europe 

Since the World War the sultanate of Nejd has become the 
dominant state in Arabia and Turkish suzerainty has ceased. 

The Malays. — This widely scattered race has no political union 
It occupies the Malay peninsula, Java, Sumatra, the Philippines, 
and islands of the Malay archipelago as well as Formosa and Mad- 
agascar, while the natives of the South Sea islands speak lan- 
guages which, if not Malay, have at least been intiuenced by it. 
This distribution suggests that the Malays are a sea-faring race 
with exceptional powers of dispersal who have spread from some 
island centre, perhaps Java. Philologists, however, hold that there 
is a great linguistic group called Austronesian, which comprises 
the Munda, Malay, Polynesian and Micronesian languages and 
that the movement which distributed them started from the ex- 
treme west Three periods can be distmgui.shed in the history of 
the Malays. In the first they were semibarbarous, as are the 
natives of Borneo at present. In the second Hindu civilization 
reached Java, Sumatra and the Malay peninsula The Sumatran 
empire called Srivijaya was a considerable power from the 7th to 
the 14th century In the third period Islam superseded Hindu- 
ism except in Bali 

Indo-China is an appropriate name for Burma, Siam, Cam- 
bodia, Annam, etc , for both in position and civilization they are 
intermediate between India and China. The population belongs to 
many races, of whom the first with any history were the speakers 
of the Mon-Khmer languages still used in Pegu and Cambodia, 
(i ) Early in the Christian era one, or perhaps two, Hindu inva- 
sions established in Cambodia or the land of the Khmers a king- 
dom whose former importance is attested by a series of remark- 
able buildings dal ing from a d 800--1 200. It still exists as a French 
protectorate (2) In southern Annam a Hindu kingdom called 
Champa, which also has left considerable ruins, was founded about 
the end of the 2nd century AD It is not known how Hindu in- 
vaders reached these regions but possibly via Java. (3) The An- 
namites, a race apparently allied to the Chinese, absorbed Champa 
and founded a kingdom which was independent, though nominally 
tributary to China, from the loth to the 19th century. (4) The 
Burmese are linguistically allied to the Tibetans and entered Bur- 
ma from the north-west. Their early history consists largely of 
conflicts with the Talaings of Pegu. About 1750 Alompra united 
his countrymen, destroyed the power of the Talaings and founded 
a kingdom which was eventually anne.xed by Great Britain in 
1885, (5) The Thai or Siamese, who spieak a language of the Chi- 
nese type but use an Indian alphabet, are a late invasion from 
southern China whence they descended about the 13th century. 

At present the eastern part of this region, consisting of French 


I protectorates or colonies, is known as French Indo-China; Siam 
IS an independent kingdom; the Malay peninsula and Burma are 
British, the latter having been annexed to British India in 1886. 

In historic times Asia has attempted to assert her influence over 
Europe by a series of invasions, most of which were repulsed. 
Such were the Persian wars of Greece and perhaps one may add 
Hannibal’s invasion of Italy, if the Carthaginians were Phoeni- 
cians transplanted to Africa. The Roman empire kept back the 
Persians and Parthians but could not prevent the incursions of the 
Avars, Huns, Bulgarians and later of the Mongols and Turks. The 
earlier Asiatic invasions had little result, for the invaders retired 
after a time (like Alexander from India) or more rarely (e g , 
Huns and Bulgarians) settled down without maintaining any con- 
nection with Asia. The Turks, and to some extent the Arabs, 
were more permanent, because they began by occupying the adja- 
cent parts of Asia and Africa, so that the final invaders were in 
touch with Asiatic settlements But though the Tuiks have affect- 
ed all eastern Europe, the result of their conquests was not so 
much to plant Asiatic culture there as to arrest development 

The influence of Asia on Africa has been considerable and until 
the middle of the 19th century greater than that of Europe. Some 
authorities hold that Egyptian civilization came from Babylonia 
and that the so-called Hamitic languages are older and less spe- 
cialized members of the Semitic group. The connection between 
Carthage and Phoenicia is more certain, and the ancient Abyssin- 
ian kingdom was founded by Semites from southern Arabia The 
traditions of the Somalis represent them as coming from the same 
region, and there was a continuous stream of Arab migration to 
East Africa which founded a series of cities on the coast, including 
Zanzibar. There was also a fairly ancient connection between this 
region and India. The whole of northern Africa has become Mo- 
hammedan as far south as Timbuktu and Wadai 

The relation of the pre-European civilizations of America to 
A.sia is a much debated question, and some facts support the 
theory that they were due to Asiatic immigrants. 

European Influence. — European influence on Asia has been 
especially strong at two epochs, first after the conquests of Alex- 
ander the Great and secondly from the i6th century onwards. 
.Alexander’s conquests resulted in the foundation of Hellenistic 
kingdoms in Asia which produced some effect on India, and 
brought oiiental ideas to Egypt, Greece and Rome There fol- 
lowed a long period m which eastern Europe had to repel Asiatic 
invasions and had little opportunity of influencing the East beyond 
Asia Minor Indian astronomy, however, appears to owe a debt to 
Greece. Though attempts have been made to prove that certain 
developments of Indian religion in the early centuries of our era 
were due to Christianity, the contention has not been established. 
Somewhat later the Crusades kept up communication with the 
Levant, but intercourse with farther Asia was limited to the 
vo>ages of a few travellers Looking at eastern Europe and 
western Asia only one must say that up to the 20th century Asi- 
atic influences prevailed, though the tide is turning, for Islam 
was paramount and European culture at a low ebb But the case 
is different if one looks at the two continents as a whole, for better 
communication brought about strange vicissitudes, and western 
Europe asserted its power not in western but in middle and eastern 
Asia. 

In the 16th century a new era began with the discovery of the 
route round the Cape, and the naval powers of Europe started on 
careers of oriental conquest. The movement was maritime and 
European (excluding Russian) power in Asia is based almost en- 
tirely on improved navigation. There was no attempt to over- 
whelm by land invasions, but commerce was combined with terri- 
torial acquisition and a continuity of European interest secured 
by the presence of merchants and settlers The course of annexa- 
tion followed the events of European politics and European pos- 
sessions in the east often changed hands according to the fortunes 
of their masters at home. Portugal was first on the scene and in 
the 1 6th century established a considerable empire on the coasts 
of Easl Africa, India and China, fragments of which still remain 
such' as Goa and Macao. Before the century was out the Dutch 
appeared as the successful rivals of the Portuguese and in 1565 
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the Spaniards acquired the Philippines, which they held till 1899, 
when they ceded them to the United States Hut the severest 
struggle for supremacy took place between France and England 
about 1740-83. Both entered India as commercial companies, but 
the disoiganized condition of the Mogul empire necessitated the 
use of military force to protect their interests and allured them to 
conquests. The companies gradually undertook the financial con- 
trol of the districts where they traded and were recognized by the 
natives as political rulers. At the end of the Napoleonic wars, 
Holland had Java, Sumatra and other islands, France some odds 
and ends in Cochin China and India, while Great Britain emerged 
with the Straits Settlements, Ceylon and a free hand in India 
The East India Company assumed more and more definitely the 
functions of government, and when, after the mutiny of 1857, it 
became desirable to define British authority, there seemed nothing 
unnatural in transferring the entire administration from the com- 
pany to the Crown 

Other European possessions were acquired towards the end of 
the 19th century, .such as Indo-China (France), Burma (Britain), 
and Tsing-tao (Germany). Whereas the earlier conciuests were 
mostly the results of large half-conscious movements, these later 
ones were annexations (Jeliberately planned by European cab- 
inets. It seemed to be assumed that Asia was to be divided among 
the Powers and each was anxious to get as much as was con- 
veniently possible. 

The advance of Russia was different from that of the other 
powers, since it took place by land and not liy sea Though the 
extent of Russian territory in Asia is enormous, she has always 
moved along the line of least resistance She was a moderately 
strong empire lying to the north of the great Muslim states and 
having for neighbours weak principalities and .semi-civilized 
tribes The conquest of Siberia and Central .Asia presented no 
real difficulties, Persia and Constantinople were left on one side, 
and Russia was defeated as soon as she was ojiposed by a vigor- 
ous adversary in the Far East. (C El ) 

BiHiioc.RAPiiY — It i'' impo^^Mble to refer to all that has been written 
in the survey reports and g.i/etteeis ot the (iovernnient of India, or in 
the reroids of the Ro>al Asiatic Society, its branches m Bengal, Korea, 
Malaya and elsewheie Among the more important popular works arc 
the following — Kidithofcn, “China, Japan, and Korea,’’ vol iv. 
Jour RGS, Chtna (Berlin, 1877); Rcgol, “Upper 0 \us,” vol i 
Proc RCiS, 1870; Henry Lansdell, Through Central Asm (1887), 
Russia and the Anglo- Russian Question (i88g); Max Muller, The 
Sacred Books of the East (1800-04), Uorcl Dunmorc, The Pamirs 
(iSgi) , Loid Curzon, Persui and the Persian Question (1802) ; Prob- 
lems of the Far East (i8ot) , Szechenyi, Die wmenschaflhrhen Ergeh- 
msse der Reise des Grafen Bela Szeihenyi in Ostasien (1803) ; Baron 
Toll, “Siberia,” vol. 111 Jour. R u S , 1804; Wariington Smyth, 
“Siam,” vol. xi Jour. RGS, 1805, “Siamese East Coast,” vol. xi , 
Jour, 1808; Prince Kropotkin, “Siberian Railway,” vol, v. RGS. 
Jour, i 8 q 5 ; Prince H d’Orleans, “Yunan to India,” vol. vii. Jour. 
R G S , i 8 q 6 , “Tonkin to Talifu,” vol viii Jour. R G S , tSqo; Sir T. 
Holdich, “Ancient and Mediaeval Makian,” vol. vii. Jour. RGS, 
i8g6, Journal of the Royal Geogl Society, vols w. to x\v. (iqoo- 
iQOS) ; Captain Rawling, The Gieat Platiau (London, 1005); A M. 
Bozer and others, Kharoshtri Inscriptions discovered bv Sir Aurel 
Stein in Chinese Turkestan igob-oy; Paul Collard, Cambodge et Cam- 
bodgiens (1925) ; Steiger, Beyer and Benitez, a History of the Onent 
(igzo) ; A. A. Macdonnell, India’s Past {iQ2y) , J. W. McCrindlc, 
Ancient India as described by Ptolemy (reprint, 1027) ; R P Hue, 
Souvenirs d’un voyage dans la Tartarie, le Thibet et la Chine (reprint, 
1027) ; M. P. Verneuil, Les Temples de la PMode Classique Indo- 
Javanaise (1927) ; and (he Journals of the various branches of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, where abundant bibliographies will be found. 
See also C. Eliot’s Hinduism and Buddhism (1921). 

ASIAGO, BATTLE OF, 1916. The Asiago plateau was 
the scene of various battles on the Italian front during the World 
War {q.v ) ; but the more distinctive name of the battle of 
Asiago was given to the fighting which took place on the Trent ino 
front during the Austrian offensive of 1916. 

An attack from the Trentino with the object of cutting the 
Italian communications with the Julian front, and so bottling 
Cadorna’s main force in what Krauss (in his book Die Ursachen 
umerer Niederlage) calls “the Venetian sack,” was an operation 
which could not but commend it.self to the Austrian general staff. 
Even Falkenhayn, who refused his co-operation to the proposal 
made by Conrad von Hotzendorff in Dec. 1915, admits that “it 
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was very inviting" He did not, however, agree with Conrad 
and with Krauss, then chief of the staff to the archduke Eugene, 
that a completely successful attack would have a decisive effect 
He doubted the po>sibility of collecting the force he considered 
necessary for the enterprise (25 diMsions), and did not think that 
the railway communications were adeejuate to supply such a force 
He was, moreover, anxious about the Russian front. Conrad’s 
plan was to attack through the Asiago and Aisiero uplands, in the 
direction of Vicenza and Bassano and when he failed to convince 
Falkenhayn that the effort .should be a joint one, he determined 
to attack independently 

Cadorna’s Plans. — Cadoina’s line of argument, when rumours 
of attack began to arrixe, resembled that of Falkenhayn. He did 
not think that Conrad could spare troops for an offensix’e on the 
grand scale, and he was of opinion that the railway communica- 
tions in the Trentino were insuthcienl for such an offensive He 
concluded that the rcpoited movements in the Trentino signified 
a limited attack, to be undertaken with the object of hampering 
his own offen.sive action towards the east. He had continually 
urged upon Brusati, who commanded the 1st Army, that his lole 
WMs stri( tly defensive, now that his first duty, that of reducing the 
length ot the Trentino front and occupying strong defensive {losi- 
tions previously selected, had been successfully performed On 
various occasions Cadorna had emphasized the necessity of 
strengthening the positions chosen by him for defence, but his in- 
structions had been insufficiently regarded and the front was 
not prepared to resist an attack 

When Cadorna xvent to visit the lines in person, at the end of 
April, he found that while the front lines, in many cases unsuitable 
for prolonged resistance, had been elaborately fortified, in variou.s 
sectors the reserve lines which he had indicated as the “battle 
positions” were almost untouched Cadorna ordered the positions 
to be modified, and the work of preparation wms hastened on, but 
the enemy attack seemed imminent, and it was impossible to set 
about a complete leorganization under the immediate threat On 
May 8 Brusati was replaced by Gen. Pecori-Giraldi, the com- 
mander of the 7th Corps (.^rd Army), and within a week the 
Austrian offensive was launched. 

Disposition of Forces. — ^'Phe 2\ustrian attacking force was 
arranged in two aimies, one behind the other, Dankl’s nth Army 
in front with nine divisions, Kdvess’s 3rd Army in support, with 
five divisions The troops in the Val laig.irina and Val Sugana 
were not included in this force, which xvas to make its offensive 
between the two valleys, where only supporting attacks were to be 
carried out Krauss, as chief of the staff to the archduke Eugene, 
was opposed to the disposition of the two armies and to the limita- 
tion of the attack to the hill country. He urged that the front of 
attack should from the outset be divided between Dankl and 
Kovess, and pressed for the concentration of attacking mas.scs in 
the valleys, especially m the Val Sugana. But the original plan, 
prepared in all its details by Conrad and his .staff, was not modi- 
fied; It would .seem that the archduke and his chief of the staff 
had little freedom of action. The tactical direction of the attack 
was entrusted to Dankl, who had at his disposal some 180 
battalions. 

To meet the attack, Pecori-Giraldi had in line and immediate 
rcscrv’c, between Lake Garda and the Val Cismon (north of the 
Val Sugana), 130 regular battalions, seven battalions of Customs 
Guards and 45 battalions of Territorial Militia, the latter at very 
low .strength and of small fighting value. But his centre was weak, 
for 28 battalions of regular troops were in the Val Sugana sector, 
and on the actual front of attack he had only 90 regular battalions 
Another division was concentrating at Desenzano, and five more 
were on the Tagliamento ready to be sent in support in case of 
need. The artillery strength consisted of 851 guns, of which 348 
were of heavy or medium calibre and 259 were light guns of posi- 
tion Dankl had, initially, a big superiority in infantry, but his 
great advantage lay in his preponderance of artillery strength Be- 
tween the Val Lagarina and the Val Sugana were concentrated 
some 2,000 guns, of which nearly half were of heavy or medium 
calibre, including 40 305-mm howitzers, four 380’^ and two or 
three German 42o’i». 
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The plateau of ASIAGO showing the mountainous nature of the region the main battle lasted from may 14 TO 25. 

1916. AND ENDED IN THE FAILURE OF THE AUSTRIANS TO BREAK THROUGH THE ITALIAN DEFENCES TO THE PLAINS 


Austrians’ Attack. — The offcn'^i\e opened on May 14 with a 
very heavy bombardment along the whole line from the Val 
Lagarina to the Val Sugana, but the concentration of fire was most 
intense between the Vallarsa and the Upper Astico, and against 
this sector, the following day, the main infantry attack was 
launched The plan was to attack first with the right wing of the 
nth Army, commanded by the archduke Charles, supported not 
only by its own artillery, but by flanking fire from the massed guns 
on the Lava rone plateau When the right wing had made sufficient 
ground the left wing was to come into action against the Italian 
line north of the Upper Astico. 

For a time everything went well with the attack. The Italians 
were driven back from their ill-chosen front lines, losing many 
prisoners and guns, and by May 19 their position was very grave 
all along the line from the V^allarsa to the Astico. The retiring 
troops had failed to make a prolonged stand on the insufficiently 
prepared battle positions. On the left Monte Pasubio, the key 
position, was only lightly held by reserves, which had been hurried 
up in the nick of time, and in the centre the Austrians had driven 
the defenders off the main line of defence, which ran from Monte 
Maggio by Campomolon to Spitz Tonezza. The 37fh Division, 
which had held this line, had been forced back beyond the Posina 
and the Astico, and there were gaps both to right and left of it. 
The Austrian right was pressing hard on the Italian main positions 
west of the Vallarsa (Coni Zugna and Passo Buole), and was col- 
lecting fcirces to attack Pasubio. There was breathing space for a 
moment in the centre, but the Austrian left now came into action, 
Krautwald von Annan’s 3rd (Graz) Corps being launched against 
the Italian 34th Division. Ample Italian reserc^es were now on the 
move, but it was a race. Krauss blames the archduke Charles for 


waiting with his 20th Corps until the guns could be brought up to 
support a new attack, instead of driving through at once to 
Arsiero with all available troops The risk was not taken, and the 
short respite gave time to close the door m the face of the invader. 

The course of the battle, with the necessity of bringing up re- 
serve divisions, led to a reorganization of the attacking forces, 
Kbvess taking command of the left wing and Dankl of the right. 
In the Vallarsa and Pasubio sector the attack developed strongly, 
but without success. Farther north (.he archduke Charles was wait- 
ing for his guns and reserves, and between his left and the 3rd 
Corps, Kirchbach's ist Corps was coming into action The 3rd 
Corps was hammering against the Italian 34th Division, which 
was not to resist for long 

The situation in the centre was critical, and Cadorna considered 
that if the Austrians were able to concentrate on the weak spot 
and keep up the impetus of their attack, they might succeed in 
breaking through to the plain On May 20 he went to Udine, and 
after consultation with the duke of Aosta and Frugoni gave orders 
for the concentration of a reserve army in the Venetian plain The 
first four corps of this reserve army (the 5th), which were made 
up of units drawn from the 2nd and 3rd Armies, were ready on 
June 2 . 

Meanwhile the Austrians were continuing their advance in the 
centre, but they could gain no ground against the Italian left. By 
May 22 Bertotti’s 44th Division, sent up from Desenzano, was in 
solid possession of both sides of the Vallarsa road and of Pasubio, 
and in touch with Ricci-Armani’s 37th Division on his left. It was 
in this sector that the Austrian offensive met its fate. Owing to the 
steadfast resistance of the troops under Ricci-Armani and Bertotti, 
Dankl could never secure a sufficient width of front for his ad- 
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vance If the Zugna ridge had fallen, the effect upon the Pasubio 
position, already a salient, would have been more than serious, and 
upon the holding of the Pasubio lines depended the maintenance of 
the positions to the eastward. If Pasubio went, the line south of 
the Posina was turned, and the Austrians had a new route to the 
plain by the Valli dei Signori, as well as the opening they were now 
making for, by the Lower Astico. Till May 30 the attacks on the 
Zugna ridge were continuous, but no progress was made. The at- 
tempts upon Pasubio were as incessant, and lasted longer The 
Austrian infantry advanced along the great ridge from Col Santo; 
they came up from Anghebeni and Chie.sa in the Vallarsa and from 
the Val Terragnolo by the liorcola Pass. All efforts were in vain. 

North-east of Pasubio, along all the rest of the mountain front 
to the rim of the Val Sugana, the Austrians gained notable suc- 
cesses. Kovess drove back the Italians across the Val d’Assa, and 
thence still farther east, across the parallel valleys of Nos and 
Campomolon. To the south-west Dankl’s left crossed the Astico, 
and after heavy fighting pushed the Italians back across the Val 
Canaglia, while his centre gained ground across the Posina, south 
of Arsiero At the end of May the Italian position still seemed 
critical, and Cadorna gave orders for the withdrawal of stores and 
heavy guns from the Isonzo front to beyond the Sile, south of 
Treviso. He believed he had the measure of the Austrians, but he 
omitted no precautions His confidence, in fact, was justified The 
impetus of the Austrian attack was dwindling Losses had been 
very heavy; the attacking divisions were beginning to lose their 
offensive value, and the reserves were insufficient Already on May 
27 Conrad had been compelled to ask Falkenhayn to send a 
division of the Austrian 12th Corps, which belonged to Prince 
Leopold’s Army Group. And Cadorna’s 5th Army was practically 
ready in the plain 

On June 4 Brusilov broke through at Luck. The first news of 
the Russian attack did not perturb Austrian headquarters, for 
Conrad thought that his line in the east was firmly held. In a few 
days the situation was changed altogether. But even betore the 
news of the disaster had reached Bozen it was clear that the 
offensive against Italy had failed Kovess was to gain a little more 
ground By June 8 the Austrians were only three miles from Val- 
stagna, low down in the Brent a valley, but they had shot their bolt 
South of Asiago and south of the Posina the attack was continued 
tor ten more days Here were the shortest routes to the plain and 
here the Austrians had been able to bring up their guns in sufficient 
numbers Kirchbach made a great effort against the Monte 
Lemerle-Monte Magnaboschi line, while the archduke Charles 
strove hard to win room south of Arsiero by incessant attacks in 
the Novegno sector No further ground was gained. 

The Austrian Retreat. — By the middle of the month Cadorna 
had begun the first move of a counter-attack, but the Austrians 
were now getting ready to go out of the salient and back to a strong 
line which they had already selected Attacking on May 25, all 
along the line, the Italians found the invaders in retreat It was 
too late to develop the counter-offensive which was to have been 
directed against the two sides of the Austrian salient, and Cadorna 
relinquished the idea of a big attack as soon as he found a re- 
sistance which could only be overcome by long preparation and the 
use of artillery in mass. 

Casualties on both sides were very heavy, and indicate the 
severity of the fighting. The Austrian los.ses were estimated at 
over 100.000, the Italian figures, up to the end of the counter- 
movement, were 35,000 killed and 75,000 wounded, with 45,000 
prisoners, many of whom should be reckoned among the wounded 
The Austrian attempt to break through ended in definite failure 
but the attack was well planned and conducted with skill and de- 
termination. Failure was due to the fact that Conrad met with a 
resistance which went beyond his calculation Falkenhayn and 
Cadorna had summed up the situation rightly. 

BmnoGRAPiiY. — Cadorna, La guerra alia fronte JtaUana (Milan, 
1921), French Uaw^., Memoires du giniral Cadorna (Paris, 1924); 
Kuntz, La Psychologic du G QG. Italien sous le giniral Cadorna 
(Paris, 192 0 , Tosli, La guerra Italo-Austnaca, (Milan, 

1925). (W. K. McC.) 

ASIA MINOR, the general geographical name for the penin- 
sula forming the bulk of the republic of Turkey, on the extreme 
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west of the continent of Asia, bounded on the north by the Black 
Sea, on the west by the Aegean, and on the south by the Medi- 
terranean, and at its north-west extremity parted from Europe 
only by the narrow straits of the Bosporus and Dardanelles. On 
the east no natural boundary separates it from the Armenian pla- 
teau. The term Asia Minor w,as not used by classical geographers 
(it is first found in Orosius in the 5th century a.d ) and is not in 
local or official use now The name might have arisen as a vague 
distinction between the larger continent and the Roman province 
of “Asia” (q.v ), which at one time included most of the western 
section of the peninsula. Geographically. ho\\e\’er, the name has 
a far deeper significance; the country is but “a .small Asia” with 
its highland interior and its fringe of rich, less and. well-peopled 
coastlands. The name Anatolia (Anadol) is used loc.dly for the 
part of the peninsula west of the Halys, t e , with C'ajipadocia and 
Pontus. This name appears first in literature in the work of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus (loth century) 

A central core of ancient rocks with newer folds rucked round 
about it, it is comparable in size and structure to the Iberian 
peninsula, its counterpart in the western Mediterranean The 
function of Asia Minor as a great “landbridge” between the con- 
tinents has made its study important, and from its shorelands 
from early times Europe has received varied immigrations of men 
and culture. The interior has been through many changes of 
fortune which some students are inclined to associate with changes 
of climate and especially with variations of rainfall. 

Structural Features and Mountain Ranges. — The central 
plateau of Asia Minor consists largely of nearly horizontal strata, 
while the edges are intensely folded and form mountain ranges 
allied to the systems of Tertiary date in both Europe and Asia*. 
Tertiary deposits are found both on the coastal lowlands and 
among the mountains and there are late Tertiary fresh-water 
strata on the plateau. The southern system of folds forms the 
great arc of the Taurus with its north-eastward continuation the 
Anti-Taurus. The Taurus is composed mainly of Eocene and 
Cretaceous limestones, but Miocene strata also have been 
markedly uplifted, though they are not deeply involved in the 
folding The average height is some 7,000ft. but there are sum- 
mits above 10,000ft. in both Lycia and Cilicia (Bulghar Dagh). 
In the Anti-Taurus the folding has affected the Eocene, but not 
the Miocene, strata The sharp north-south ridge of the Ala Dagh 
( 1 1, 000ft ) is a conspicuous feature The name Anti-Taurus is 
variously used by different authors: (i) some give this name to 
the northern buttress of the plateau, parallel to the Taurus, (2) 
for some it means the whole line of heights separating streams 
running to the Black sea and Anatolian plateau from those 
running to the Mediterranean and the Persian gulf, i e , the line 
from the source of the Ki/.il Irmak through the Ala Dagh to the 
Taurus; (3) others use it for bare hills south of Sivas, traceable 
right along, in more forested heights, to the Taurus. The range 
of Amanus (Giaour Dagh in the north) is separated from the 
Taurus and Anti-Taurus line (3rd sense) by the deep valley of 
the Jihun and its continuation, the Gulf of Alexandretta It forms 
the limit between Cilicia and Syria and is highest at Kaya Duldul 
(6,500ft.) above the Jihun. Groups of volcanic peaks rise above 
the plateau and extend for about 150m from Kaisarieh to Kara- 
man, with Argaeus or Erjish Dagh rising above Kaisarieh itself 
to a height of 13,100ft, the highest point in Asia Minor The 
north side of the plateau is formed by the Pontic arcs. Along the 
eastern arc from Trebizond to Sinope a well defined system 
includes large amounts of Cretaceous limestones and serpentines, 
and Oligocene beds are involved in the folds. West of Sinope, 
Cretaceous beds form a long strip parallel to the shore line, and 
this system culminates in llkaz Dagh, south of Kastamuni 

On the west of the plateau the main direction of folds is east- 
to-west but, on the borders of Phrygia and Mysia, they meet the 
north-westward extension of the Taurus folds and bend around 
the ancient block of Lydia; there are zones of serpentine and of 
crystalline and schistose rocks, believed to be Palaeozou, and it 
is known that portions of the old block are mingled wiih newer 
fold schemes on the western coasts. There are m.iny evidences of 
volcanic activity in the district of Kula .md in hot sjnmgs con- 
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nected with the Lyrus, Maeander and other valleys. The valleys 
of the Maeander, Hermus and Caicus communicate between the 
plateau and the Aegean coast while those of the Kara Su and 
Sangarius lead to the sea of Marmora, the coast of which continues 
the Mesozoic band mentioned for the Black sea coasts west of 
Sinope (see above), but here the rocks are Jurassic and Triassic 
as well as Cretaceous. Devonian fossils have been identified near 
the Bosporus. Marine Eocene beds occur near the Dardanelles 
but the Tertiary beds of western Asia Minor are mostly fresh- 
water and late Teitiary; it is interesting that in the west they 
are much disturbed, as this points to the recent dale of important 
movements in the Aegean area In this last area we meet with 
broken mountain arcs that link the Din.iric and (ireek mountain 
lines with those of Asia Minor and partial submergence has 
brought into existence islands, the disposition of which in chains 
led them to play a very important ])art in the early development 
of maritime intercourse in the 3rd millennium n c Here again 
volcanic activity is conspicuous (Milo, Santorin, etc.), among the 
fold-lines 

Lakes and Rivers. — The salt lake Tuz Geul (anc. Tatta) on 
the central plain, said to be 60m by io-3om m winter, becomes 
a mere marsh in the summer drought Other salt lakes are Buldur 
Geul (2,900ft above sea-level) and Aji-tu/ Geul (2,600ft) 
Beishchr Geul (anc Karalis) at 3,770(1. is a tine freshwater lake 
with an outllow stream discharging into the lower Soghla Geul 
which in its turn loses itself on the arid south part of the plateau 
Egirdir Geul (probably anc. Livinae) at 2,850ft. is fresh and noted 
for its fish. In north-west Asia Minor, in the lowlands between 
the ridges that run out westwards to the south-east coast of the 
Sea of Marmora, are Isnik (ieul (Ascauh), Abulliont Geul (Apol- 
Ionia) and Maniyas Geul (Milrtopolis Lake). 

The older drainage of Asia Minor seems to have been west- 
wards towards the Aegean depression, but some phase of this 
depression was attended by uiilift on the west of the peninsula 
converting the western ends of streams flowing to the Aegean into 
a pldtcau-edgc drainage, and giving rise to a large lake c the 
plateau, the remnants of which include the plateau lakes above 
named and the salt incrustations between Tuz (ieul and the 
stream from Soghla Geul. The subsidence of the Black sea 
allowed northward streams to cut back into the plateau and the 
Sakaria (Sanf’arius), the Kizil Irmak (//a/y?, '-oom long) and 
Yeshil Irmak (Ins) have captured jiortior.ii of the old cast-to- 
west drainage The depression between the blocks of Arabia qnd 
Asia Minor has analogously helped the Euphrates to cut back 
and capture a jvirt of the east-to-west ilrainage Old name's include 
Tembrts (I’ursak Su), a tributary ut the Sangarius; Cappadox 
(l)elije Irmak), a tributary of the JIalys; and the Lycus (Kelkit- 
Irmak), a tributary of the Iris 

Of the w'cstcin plateau-edge drainage one should mention Edre- 
nos Chai (anc. Rhyndacits). and Susurlu Chai {^Macesltis), which 
unite 12m before they flow into the sea of Marmora; Bigha Chai 
(Granicus), which flows into the west of the Sea of Marmora; and 
Menderes Su (Scanumder). which reaches the Dardanelles. The 
last two rise in Kaz Dagh (Mt Ida) Bakir Chai (Caicus), Gediz 
Chai (Jlcrmus), Kuihuk Menderes (Caystrus) and Menderes 
Chai {Mat under) flow to the Aegean and bring down so much 
silt from the plateau edge that, for e.xample, the Caystrus silt 
has filled up the port of Ephe.su.s, while the Hermus has changed 
its course more than once, for as recently as 18S0 it reached the 
sea near Smyrna, but now follow.s a parallel valley farther north. 
The silt of the Maeander long ago filled up the harbour of Miletus 
and converted its islands into mounds standing out of a swamp. 
The chief tributary of the Hermus is Kun (Pfirygius), which 
receives Giirduk (Lycus) and Kuzu (Cogamus); those of the 
Maeander include, on the right, the GlaucuSj Banaz (Senarus), 
and Hippurius, and on the left, Churuk Su (Lycus), flowing by 
Colossae, Ak (Harpasiis) and China (Marsyas). 

The southward drainage to the Mediterranean works back along 
structural lines of the Taurus fold mountains and is thus varied 
in its directions, but it consists mainly of rather short streams 
which flood down quantities of water in winter and spring. They 
are probably helped also by subterranean drainage. In Lycia are 


the Gereniz Chai (Indus) and the Eshen (Xanthus)] in Pam- 
phylia the Ak Su (Oestrus), Keupri Su (Eurymedon) and Me- 
navgat Chai (Melas). Farther east the two branches of the Geuk 
Su {Calycadnus) run south-east between lines of the Taurus The 
Tersous Chai (Cydnus) has three streams, one of which flows 
through the Cilician Gates, in its lower course it deposits so 
much silt that Roman Tarsus is covered to a depth of 20 feet. 
The Sihun (Sams) and its tributaries flow through precipitous 
ravines in the Taurus, and one of the tributaries (Kerkhun Su), 
cutting back westwards through the Bulghar Dagh, opens a way 
for the roads from the Cilician Gates to Konia. Apparently at 
one time the Sihun flowed south-ea.stwards to join the Jihun 
(Pyramus). This river is made up of a number of streams and in 
Its lower course runs through the defile between the Taurus and 
the Giaour Dagh to reach the Cilician plain near Budrun, whence 
It flows west and south-west to the sea past Missis, being naviga- 
ble up to this point. East of the Kezil Irmak and the Jihun 
basins we enter that of the Euphrates. 

Passes. — Over the principal passes of the Taurus there went 
Roman or Byzantine roads. — (i) from Laodicea to Adalia 
(Attalia), by way of the Khonas pass and the valley of the 
Istanoz Chai; (2) from Apamca or from Pisidian Antioch to 
Adalia, by Isbarta and Sagalassus, (3) from Laranda by Coropis- 
sus and the upiier valley of the .southern Calycadnus to German- 
icopolis and thence to Anemourium or Kelenderis; (4) from 
Lar.anda by (he lower Calycadnus to Claudiopoli.s and thence to 
Kelenderis or Seleucia, (5) from Iconium or Caesarea Mazaca 
through the Cilician Gates ((mlek Boghaz, 3.300ft ) to Tarsus; 
(6) fiom Caesarea to the valley of the Sarus, and thence to 
Flaviopolis on the Cilician plain; Germanicia (Marash) is the 
name of this pass. 

In the Anti-Taurus region (in the sense of the ranges from 
south of Sivas down to the Taurus), the chief passes are those 
followed by old roads, from Sivas (Scbasttia) to Divrik (Teph- 
rike) am! the upper v.dley of the western Euphrates, from Sivas 
to Malata (Melttene) by the pass of Delikli Tash and the basin 
of (he Tokhma Su, and from Kaisarie to Marash {Germanicia) 
by the Kuru Chai and the valley of Geuksun (Cocysus) The 
Giaour Dagh (Amanu\ Range) is crossed by two famous passes — 
B-ghche (Amnnidcs Pylae), with the road from the Cilician plain 
to Apamea Zeugma on the Euphrates, and Beilan (Pylae Syrtae 
or Syrian (iates), with the Roman road from Tarsus to Syria. 

! The valleys of (he Maeander, Hermus and Caicus give ways 
from (he plateau to the Aegean and the descent to the Sea of 
Marmora along the Kara Su and Sang.irius is easy. The best 
roads from the plateau to the Black sea are (hose due to the 
Romans, from Tavium and Sehasteia to Sinope and Amisus and 
j tho.se from Sebastcia to Cotyora and Cerasus-Pharnacia. 

I The subterranean drainage, added to the tectonic instability, 
accounts to some extent for the number of thermal and mineral 
springs The most important are — Valova, in the Ismid sanjak; 
Brusa, Chilli, Terje and Eskishehr, m the Brusa vilayet, Tuzia, 
in the Karasi; Cheshme, Ilija, Hierapolis (with enormous alum 
deposits), and Alashehr, in the Aidin; Terzili Hammam and 
Iskelib in the Angora; Boli in the Kastamuni; and Khavsa, in the 
Sivas Many of these were famous in antiquity .and occur in a 
list given by Strabo. The Maeander valley is especially noted for 
its hot springs 

Climate, Vegetation and Animal Life.— The north coastal 
regions have a very heavy rainfall, especially during the autumn 
and winter. The rainfall here is lightest in the west hut increases 
to over I coin per annum in the more mountainous cast The 
high ground behind the patches of coastal lowland has forests of 
pine, fir, cedar, oak and beech, while the more sheltered valley- 
ways have very luxuriant vegetation resembling the Mediter- 
ranean flora. West of the promontory of Sinope the vegetation 
tends to be poorer and the olive in particular is not found East 
of Sinope, where the Caucasus shelters the coast from the cold 
north-east winds of the Russian steppe, the olive grows abundantly 
and the vegetation is more luxuriant The apple, pear, cherry 
and plum are grown extensively in northern coastal Asia Minor. 
The wheat of the Sivas vilayet is well known. 
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The southern and western coasts have a Mediterranean climate, 
with a tendency towards greater extremes of temperature than 
is the case further west. The summers are warmer and drier, with 
less rain, and there is greater cold in winter than on the French 
or Italian Riviera, A great feature is the tnbat or strong north 
wind which blows fiercely almost daily from noon to sunset off 
the sea in summer along the west coast Cold winds from the 
Russian steppe are felt as far south as Smyrna in winter The 
fig, olive and vine arc grown everywhere, while on the west coast 
the ilex, plane, oak, valonia oak and pine predominate The 
mountain slopes of the I'aurus are ilad with forests of oak and 
fir and there are numerous “yfi/Vfli” or grassy “alps” with abun- 
dant water to which the villagers and nomads move with their 
flocks during the summer months The sheltered southern valleys 
produce the orange, lemon, citron, sugar cane and date palm 

The interior plateau region is more allied to the Russian steppe 
in both climate and vegetation The rainfall is slight, being less 
than loin per annum on an average, and what rain occurs falls 
in spring or early summer' The seasonal range of temperature is 
extreme, conditions becoming more continental towards the Ar- 
meni.m Highlands in the cast, which experience a heavy snow- 
fall in winter Near streams willows, poplars and chestnut grow, 
but elsewhere the country is almost entirely steppe or scrubland. 

The wild animals include the bear, boar, chamois, fallow, red 
and roe-deer, gazelle, hyena, ibex, jackal, leopard, lynx, moufflon, 
wild sheep and wolf Amongst domestic animals are the bulfalo, 
the Syrian cMmcl, and a mule camel bred from a Bactrian sire 
and a Syrian mother A large number of sheep and Angora goats 
arc reared on the plateau, and fair horses are bred on the Uzan 
■\’aila, while small hardy oxen are largely bred for ploughing and 
transport The larger buds arc the bittern, great and small bus- 
tard, eagle, francolin, goose, partridge, sand grouse, pelican, 
pheasant, stork and swan The rivers and lakes are well supplied 
with fish (X ) 

ETHNOLOGY 

Ethnologically Asia Minor forms a unit with Arabia, and the 
latter country will therefore be treated with the former in the 
present article 

Owing to the important ancient empires which flourished in the 
Near East this region has in places been thoroughly explored, 
and although much remains to be done, there are already abundant 
materials for reconstructing the racial history, Asia Minor re- 
mains at present the least kfiown country. 

Zumoffen found near Antioch skeletal remains which are al- 
leged to be Neanderthaloid, although no complete report has yet 
been published Turville-I’etre found in a cave near the Sea of 
Galilee the remains of a skull which, though differing in certain 
respects from the Neanderthal clearly belongs to this type The 
Mousterian culture associated with this type of man is widely 
.spread throughout the region, and has been proved by Buxton 
to extend even into the desert regions between the Jordan and 
the Euphrates, although no remains of man have actually been 
found in the valley of the twin rivers, either they arc covered by 
living on the high desert which to-day is only penetrated at cer- 
tain seasons by Bedouin Palaeolithic implements of a later date 
are also founci in the same regions, but none have so far been 
found in the valley of the twin rivers, either they arc covered by 
silt or else the region was at this early period too marshy for 
habitation The earliest type of man known in this area comes 
from graves of about 3,000 bc., a type which in form is almost 
identical with the people who were living in Europe in Aurigna- 
cian times and who survive to-day in remote places, Fleure hav- 
ing found them on the Plynlimmon moorland. This very long- 
headed, slender stock still forms to-day the main part of the 
Arab population of much of the Near East. Two other types ap- 
pear in early times in northern Mesopotamia and over all the 
northern part of the Near East, one type identical with what is 
usually called “the Mediterranean race.” They are long-headed 
but their skulls are much more round in contour than the Euraf- 
rican type mentioned above. The third type is round-headed and 
has been called Armenoid owing to the prevalence of this type 
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among the modern Armenians They are especially associated 
with the bridgeland of nunmtains which stretches from the Pamir 
westwards into Asia Minor, and ultimately to the Alps. Von 
Luschan considered that they were the oldest inhabitants of Asia 
Minor, and though they may have been the first dwellers in the 
mountains they were certainly late comeis into the plains On 
the w'hole the racial history of the entire region has consisted 
of the gradual blending of these three stocks since the dawn of 
history, but the Armenoid types have probably increased in a 
larger projxirlion than the others. 

The modern populations consist of different groupings of these 
main racial stocks and can be most convonii'ntly divided partly 
on a geographical and partly on a political and linguistic basis. 
There are four main areas, first, Turkey, including Turkey 
proper, Armenia and Cyprus; secondly, Syria and Palestine; 
thirdly, Mesopotamia; ancl fourthly, Arabia Within these larger 
areas (he most important groups may bc summarized as follows; 
in the first, Turks, Greeks, Kurds, Armenians and various reli- 
gious communities, who arc endogamous and often keep them- 
selves apart from the rest of the population Jn Syria and Palestine, 
although there arc representatives of the groups already men- 
tioned, the three most important groups arc the Jews, Arabs and 
again certain important religious communities, the most notice- 
able being the Druses and Maronites of the Lebanon district. In 
Mesopotamia the bulk of the population are Arabs, although there 
are imporianl racial differences 

Apart from aberrant gioups there arc .several different forms 
of social organization, the dividing lines cutting across one 
another On a basis of religion there is a profound cleavage be- 
tween Muslim and Christian, though even here there are cer- 
tain intermediate people, Linobambakoi, I inscy-woolsies, who 
to a certain extent show, at least on the .surface, the characters of 
both Environment and natural .surroundings have been prac- 
tically responsible for three types of social organization, urban, 
common to Jew, Christian and Muslim, agricultural also common 
to the three though to a lesser extent to the Jews, e.xccpt in 
ancient and in very modern times, and pastoral nomadism, prac- 
tised almost entirely by the desert and stejipe dweller The Mus- 
lim communities are, at least m theory, polygamous, though polyg- 
amy is becoming increasingly uncommon The women were se- 
cludc'd and newer saw any men except their husbands and their 
immediate relations, though naturally among the poorer classes 
this rule did not hold, for they had to work m the fields or go to 
market As a gc-neral rule the towns are mixed, though different 
religions h.ive cliHerent quarters, both mi.xed and pure Turk or 
Christian villages exist, and in Palestine there are Jewish com- 
munities In the desert the group ot tents is organized on a war 
fooling in which the .sheikh has an absolute position, unlike the 
position of the elected or appointed village elder Among the more 
powerful tribes the groups are organized into a single unit, this 
unit being not infrequently at W'ar with its neighbours This re- 
gion gave birth to three of the great religions of the world, Chris- 
tianity, Judai.sin and Islam It still is the home of innumerable 
heretical cults of all these three religions They have all influ- 
enced one another, and some of the sects partake of the nature of 
more than one of these mutually intolerant religions Of these 
heretical sects the most interesting are the various crypto Chris- 
tians, outwardly Muslims, secretly Christians, the Druses and 
Maronites, the Dancing Dervishes, the Yczidis or Devil wor- 
shippers and the Babis. 

Bibi lOGRApuy — D G. Hogarth, The Nearer East (1902); A. C. 
Haddon, The Race\ of Man (1924, bibl) ; L. H D. Buvtun, The 
Peoples of Asia (19^5) (bib!.); Sir A Keith, in Excavations at Al 
Ubatd (1927; (L H D. B ) 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

For the purposes of Archaeology Asia Minor and Syria form 
one territory, and it will therefore be more convenient to treat 
both together in the present article. At the earliest period of its 
history Syria participated in the Sumerian Asianic culture of 
Mesopotamia, for the British excavations at Saktjegozu (to the 
north of Aleppo) found pottery and carvings analogous to those 
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which (c. 3000 B c ) were in use in Elam and in Sumer- Akkad 
Moreover, the history of Asia Minor and of Syria shows that (he 
Semites of Syria overran Anatolia during the 3rd millennium, 
while the Hittites of Asia Minor reached Syria in the course of 
the 2nd millennium b c. Thus these displacements of peoples had 
a profound effect on the civilization of the two countries and 
made their art up to a certain point the same. Three well-defined 
periods tan be distinguished in Asia Minor. 

THIRD MILLENNIUM B.C. 

Anatolia. — Probably as early as the epoch of (he Agade dy- 
nasty (28th century), Anatolia was invaded by Semites from 
Syria, who there founded a permanent colony, whose archives 
dating from the last centuries of the 3rd millennium have been 
discovered at Kul-Tepe, near Kaisaryieh. A text, half historical, 
half legendary, belonging to the days of Sargon the Old (c. 2800), 
describes a campaign of this king from the other side of the 
Taurus in order to help a colony engaged in commerce, which 
complained of oppression at the hands of the inhabitants of the 
country. These archives consist of cuneiform tablets, letters and 
contracts, relating to the commercial undertakings of the great 
merchants of the district. I'hey are written in the ancient Assyr- 
ian language; the writing resemble.s that used at the time of the 
Ur dynasty (25-24th centuries) An impression of a cylinder 
seal bearing a dediiation to King Ibi-Sin of this dynasty, gives 
the earliest date of these tablets for it seems probable that this 
ancient seal was in long use, and that most of the tablets only 
date from c, 2100 Side by sale with the Semitic names of the 
members of this colony appear those of the inhabitants of the 
country They are Asianics of the type called “protohittite,” 
Sjieaking the dialect in use in Anatolia before the suprematy of 
invaders of Indo-European slock, who established successfully the 
Hittite confederation of the 2nd millennium bc. On these tablets 
the impression of Asianic seals appears along with that of seals of 
the Semite.s of t'appadocia The Asianic seals are flat, usually 
circular, of .slight dimensions, ornamented with the heraldic eagle, 
with ornamental designs based on animal motives, with concen- 
tric circles or with spirals. The Semitic seals are cylindrical, and, 
retaining the complexity of Sumciian art, by which they are in- 
spired, represent the combat of the hero Gilgimesh with wild 
beasts, animals crossed in an X, a divinity seated on a chariot, 
and the adoiation of an idol in the form of a bull. No single 
great monument can be attributed cither to the Semites of 
Cappadocia or to the Asianic peoples who were their contem- 
poraries, 

Troy II. — ^Thc excavations on the hill which bears the famous 
city of 'I’roy (Hissarlik) were begun by the German, Schliemann, 
assisted by Dorpfeld, in 1870, and were continued intermittently 
until 1894. on the site of nine successive cities, of which only 
two are of real importance: Troy II , discovered by Schliemann 
and wrongly regarded as the Troy of Homer, which belonged to 
about 2400-1900 BC, and Troy VI, discovered by Dorpfeld, 
which is really the Troy of Homer (1500-1180) The second 
Troy, which was destroyed by fire, had foundations of stones 
joined by a mortar of clay, on which rose walls of rough bricks 
with w'ood supports The towm was surrounded by a ranijiart with 
towers At Troy II appeared vases with human figures, and 
pitchers with vertical and elongated lips Rich jewels, discovered 
by Schliemann in a hiding place, and erroneously described as 
“the treasure of Priam,” comprise golden diadems with many 
small chains finished off with the .simplified image of an idol, 
earrings of the same metal and technique, libation vases, one of 
which is in gold and is shaped like a sauce tureen with two 
handles. There are also flat bronze axes with widened edges, 
bronze knives and daggers, together with stone weapons, some- 
times sumptuously set in a metal mount. The antiquities of Troy 
II. must be compared with tho.se of Crete and the Aegean world 
rather than with the interior of Asia Minor, though as regards the 
period of Troy II (2400-1900), our sole knowledge of the interior 
of Asia Minor consists of epigraphic material as in the “Cappa- 
docian tablets.” 


! SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C. 

The Hittites. — ^The interior of Asia Minor was at this epoch 
under the influence of the Hittites. whose ancient capital Khat- 
tushash (Boghaz Kcui), flourished in the second half of the 2nd 
millennium. Many monuments of Hittite origin are spread over 
the whole of the peninsula, and as a whole, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, belong to a very homogeneous art, which is sober, if 
somewhat crude, with trace.s of oriental as well as of Aegean 
influence, 

Troy VI. — The sixth city of Troy which, as Dorpfeld recog- 
nized, is the Troy of Homer, was destroyed about 1180 The ruins 
of Troy VI amount to very little, for when the Romans built on 
the site, they razed the top of the hill to obtain a large oval base 
for their structures and desi royed all the buildings of the VI , 
VII, and VllI cities; nothing remains of Troy VI. but a few 
foundation-elements on the slopes of the hill below the Roman 
levelling A part of the rampart four or five metres thick is a 
strong fortification flanked by towers, with three gates of a more 
modern type than in the earlier buildings At Troy, as at 
Tiryns and Mycenae, no enemy could reach the gales without 
exposure on a portion of the rampart, which made defence easier. 
What pillage and fire left unhurt w.is destroyed by the Romans, 
and of the Troy of Homer there remains little to-day save 
memory 

FIRST MILLENNIUM B.C. 

The empire of Boghaz Kcni had been destroyed by the Sea 
peoples, but its artistic traditions w’ere carried by the Mushki 
people, perhaps akin to the Phrygians, occupying the territory 
of which Boghaz Kcui was the centre, then by the Phrygians, 
w'hose kingdom corrc.sponded to the country situated to th<‘ west 
of the area occupied by the Hittites of Boghaz Kcui, by the 
Lydians, the Tarians and the Lycians 

The Mushki. — At the beginning of this period Hittite influ- 
ence is sti’i dominant Art, however, displayed a decadence, 
which showed it.self in a grossness of shape and a general clumsi- 
ness, as in a certain number of the .sculptures at Oyuk, the bas- 
reliefs on rocks at Bor and Ivziz (north of the Taurus), repre- 
senting a local king before his god. These sculptures typify 
the transition from those of Anatolia under the Hittite empire to 
tho>se of Sjria of the ist millennium bc 

Phrygia and Lydia. — ^The most important Phrygian monu- 
ments are funerary and fall into two principal groups. The first 
IS in the neighbourhood of the town of Ayazinn, the second to the 
north of it To the first group belongs the tomb, called the tomb 
of Midas, in which <^hc fai^adc hewn out of the rock itself is a 
great flat surface, divided in the form of a cross into equal parts, 
surrounded by regular scrolls in relief The fagadc is surmounted 
by a triangular pediment slightly raised, crow’ned by a double 
scroll. In the lower part of the facade a false door is carved. 
This arrangement appears also in a monument in the valley of 
Thyndakos, called the Delikli-tash (the pierced stone). The real 
entrance to such tombs was in the upper part They consisted, 
therefore, of shafts sunk in the rock itself, the external face of 
which was ornamented. Sometimes these monuments were purely 
commemorative and consisted of the .single facade sculptured 
from the rock, in the style of the monument of Midas. The group 
of tombs situated near Ayazinn are not distinguished from the 
first group; they have the same facades with geometric ornamen- 
tation in relief, with or without a false door, and surmounted by 
a triangular pediment more or less raised In certain cases the 
scheme of shafts has not been .adopted, and the door, in that case 
a real one, gives access to the tomb. Besides the geometrical type 
of decoration, a naturalistic and very effective one exists. Thus in 
the necropolis of Ayazinn a rock-face shows half way up the door 
of a tomb. On either side gigantic lions, cut out of the living rock, 
stand erect, facing each other, their forepaws resting on the top 
of the door This motive of lions guarding the tomb is found 
on other monuments of the necropolis Quite a different type 
of tomb (at Ayazinn, at Yapuldak, at Gherdek-kaia-si) shows 
Greek influence in its facades, columns and decorative ornaments; 
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these are the most recent of all the series, which belong, without 
doubt, to the period between the 8th and 4th centuries b c. 

In Sipyle, near Smyrna, another kind of tomb is to be found, a 
tumulus; the most celebrated is the so-called tomb of Tantalus, 
easily comparable to those in Lydia, where very few specimens 
remain except of funerary architecture. The type of tumulus 
tomb is due to Thracian influence. The finest monument of this 
kind is the tomb of Alyattes, the father of Croesus, near Sardis. 
It consists of a funerary chamber sunk into a circular base made 
of stones and earth, and surmounted by a cone of worked earth 
A pillar with an expanded base should adorn the summit This 
type of tumulus tomb occurs frequently in this area, most of 
them dating perhaps from the beginning of the 6th century bc. 
The coins, however, and the jewels found in Lydia, at Tralles, 
for example, display also Eastern influences, chiefly Assyrian, 
with occasional use of Egyptian designs. Decorative Lydian art 
manifests individual taste, but situated like that of Phoenicia, was 
similarly subject to varied influences at that epoch 

Lycia. — In funerary architecture, Lycia draws its inspiration 
chiefly from Phrygia in the arrangement of the tomb; carved 
out of a rock wall itself. But the style is quite different; gener- 
ally the artist reproduces the front of a wooden house with pro- 
jecting beams, in which the jutting ends have been intentionally 
preserved. This scheme is found in the tombs of Kenibachi, 
Hoiran, A-Myra and Antiphellos; the fagade is surmounted by a 
triangular pediment m the second case, arched in the first; a 
scheme which is found in the so-called Lycian sarcophagus in the 
royal necropolis of Saida 

THE GRAECO-ROMAN EPOCH 

During the last centuries of this millennium and the first 
centuries of the Christian era, Greek and Roman influence became 
predominant in the country There aie, therefore, changes m the 
character of the monuments. The art, which at first was purely 
oriental, then helleni/.ed, gives place to Graeco-Roman art, and 
can be distinguished from that of the continent only by its 
oriental exuberance of det.iil, this being the case also at this 
time in Syria 

Assus. — Among the principal ruins of the Aegean coast and its 
neighbourhood, we must cite in going fiom north to south: Assus, 
facing the north-eastern point of the island of Mitylene, built on 
terraces cut into the side of a hill, where an agora, a theatre, a 
gymnasium and a street of tombs have been uneatthed. The 
sculptures of Assus use the Dorian order, but in a hybrid form, 
a feature not found in Asia Minor except at Pergamus The 
temple, of which nothing remains but the bare surface of the 
stylobate, dates probably from the middle of the 5th century 

Pergamus. — At the junction of the Selinus ancl the Caicus, is 
the ancient capital of a Stale, which became independent of the 
Macedonian empire of Alexander’s successors, and which main- 
tained its independence from 220 to 133 b c. The German excava- 
tions at Pergamus have revealed baths, amphitheatre, theatre, an 
asklepteion, and on the Acropolis, the agora and gymnasia, 
remains of the sanctuary of Athene Polias ancl oS the temple of 
Trajan and Hadrian. 

Ephesus. — The Austrian and the British excavations have 
laid bare the great monuments of the city, the agora, baths, 
library, theatre, gymnasium and porticos. At the Odeon a long | 
portico of 23 columns, the bases of the columns still occupying 
their original positions, and several of their capitals, decorated 
with bulls’ heads have been found. The most celebrated monu- 
ment of Ephesus is the Artemision, the temple of Artemis The 
old temple was built in the 6th century b.c , on the site of three 
previous sanctuaries, it was burnt in 356, rebuilt and finished at 
the end of the 4th century. 

Pridne. — In the deep valley of the Maeander German excava- 
tions have revealed a hellenistic city with streets cut at right 
angles; the theatre, the sanctuary of Demeter and the temple of 
Athene Polias, built in 334 b c., are still to be seen. These ruins 
show us what was the type of hellenistic city in Asia Minor. 

Miletus, near Pri^ne, explored by the Germans, the most 
luxurious town of Ionia, possessed four gates, which have been 


partly cleared by the excavations Its theatre is one of the most 
beautiful buildings of Us kind On a hummock near the town 
have been found traces of an earlier Miletus, destroyed by the 
Persians in 494 b c. 

Didyma is situated near Miletus; the French, and then the 
Germans, have made excavations there, which have brought to 
light the remains of the oracular shrine of Apollo; begun at the 
end of the 4th century b c , it was not finished at the beginning of 
the Christian era It was a long building surrounded by columns 
(122 in all) which were more than 20 meties high, only three of 
which remain standing The sculptures on the door leading from 
the naos to the cellar are an indRation of the iichness ot the 
ornamentation of this temple “The way of the Branchides,” 
ornamented with the statues of priests of that name, leads from 
the temple to the sea. 

Halicarnassus, to the south of Miletus, was the tapital of a 
small State, which became independent under Mausolus, a Per- 
sian satrap The British Museum possesses important Iragments 
of the famous tomb (from which the word mausoleum is de- 
rived ) w'hich was raised by his widow 

SYRIA: THIRD AND SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C. 

Byblos. — The excavations of M P Montet at Byblos (Djebail 
to-day, 30km to the north of Beyrouth) have thrown some light 
on the archaeology of Phoenicia at the dawn of history. About 
3000 B c the kings of Egypt maintained regular relations with 
Byblos, they held in peculiar veneration the local goddess of the 
place, the “Baalat Gebal,” ie , the “Lady of Byblos,” and sent 
her offerings In 1926 a piece of an alabaster vase was found 
bearing the name of Khufa, the Pharaoh who built the Great 
Pyramid of Giza (c. 30th century bc ). 

During the 2nd millennium bc relations between Egypt and 
Phoenicia hud not lessened in any way; Virolleaud and Montet 
have discovered at Byblos a hypogeum of the local kings, con- 
temporary with the Pharaohs of the 12th dynasty. The king of 
Egypt was then overlord of the city; he sent presents, such as 
perfume vases m.idc of obsidion .set with gold, to the local petty 
kings, who, in imitation of Egypt, had made locally breast-plates 
in cloisonne, or in wrought gold They wrote their names 
clumsily in Egyptian hieroglyphics on the arms, which were the 
insignia of their authority (that called the liarpe is of Babylonian 
origin, and the ancestor of (he oriental scimitar) 

Kafer-ed-Djarra. — In the vicinity of Sidon, at Kafer-ed- 
Djarra, several burial areas have been excavated, first by Dr. 
Contenau and then by M Guigues. The tombs, in the form of 
a baker’s oven, contain a great deal of pottery. A 12th dynasty 
Egyptian faience balsam vase was discovered there, as well as 
scarabs of the Hyksos type, with an imitation of Egyptian wax 
in which designs derivecl from the spiral play a large part. 
Further, many types of pottery, some Egyptian, but more often 
copies of Aegean pottery, have been found there. 

The Tomb of Ahiram. — Another hypogeum, also discovered 
at Byblos by M P. Montet, dating from the end of the 2nd 
millennium B c , contains a sarcophagus with the oldest Phoeni- 
cian inscription known at present, in the name of Ahiram, a vassal 
of the Pharaoh. The tomb of Ahiram represents on its four 
sides funeral scenes in a border of lotus blossom; the bearers of 
ofterings for the dead and the lamenting mourners A certain 
number of objects found in the tomb, bearing the name of the 
Pharaoh, Ramescs II., give the date of the tomb of Ahiram and 
its inscription as the 13th century b.c This date has been dis- 
puted; but even if it should be ascribed to the extreme end of 
the millennium (and indeed it cannot be later), the inscription 
still remains the oldest in the Phoenician language known up to 
the present time. 

Kadesh, Mishrifeh. — The explorations of Pezard on the site 
of Tell-Nebi-Mend, near Homs, the ancient Kade.sh, a strong 
place of the Hittites against the Egyptians, came to a premature 
end owing to the death of the excavator, and nothing has been 
done at Homs itself, at Damascus or at Aleppo, which, history 
tells us, passed under Hittite dominion in the ist century of the 
2nd millennium b.c. The researches of Du Mesnil du Buisson at 
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Mishrifeh, in northern Syria, near Homi, show that Egyptian in- 
fluence (a sphinx of the 1 2th dynasty has been discovered there ; 
had reached there. Cuneiform tablets record the inventory of the 
treasures of the Mesopotamian goddess, Ninegal, who hatl a 
sanctuary there, and from them we learn that the old name ol 
the site was Katna Mesopotamian influence can be traced also 
in several monuments at Mishrifch (heads of statues; and at 
Damascus and its neighbourhood (the lion of ('heik-Saad in the 
museum of Dama.scus. a bas-relief of Sahhiyeh representing a 
warrior, in the British Museum). But it is by no means the only 
influence. The Anatolian art has had an effect, and for this reason 
the term Syro-Hittite must be given to this art This corre- 
.sponds to historic fact, for the Hittites in the 2nd millennium 
had .settled in Palestine. This view is strengthened by the great 
number of cylinder seals of the period found in this region Their 
general style is a development of the style ot the Cajipadocian 
cylinders, on profound examination they betray the (listant in- 
fluence of Sumerian art; liut m detail — the types, attituiles, cos- 
tumes of the people — they continue the tradition of Boghaz Keui 

FIRST MILLENNIUM BC. 

The Interior of Syria: Zendjirli, Carchemish, Tell-Halaf. 

— German excavations at Zcndjirli (the old kingdom of Sanial) 
to the north-west of Aleppo near the Amanus, and the British 
work at Carchemish on the Euphrates, which after the fall of 
Bogha^-Keui was the capital of the new Hittitc confederation, 
have produced some important inscriptions and have reconsti- 
tuted the art of the Aramcans Here Hillile and Mesopotamian 
influences contend A type of city based on a ciiciilar plan, sur- 
rounded by one or seveial walls has been revealed In these are 
found bit-htlani (A.s.syrian tor these buildings », which are 
more wide than deep, with steps and a peri.stylc with columns 
and often flanked by tNvo square toweis In conformity with 
technique found in Assyria, the courts and halls of the palace 
are decorated with plinths of carved stone, rcpiesenting mytho- 
logical scenes, lines of pal.ice guards, or winding jirocessions. 
Roaring lions guarded the iloors But this art is earlier chan the 
glorious Assyrian period, for it starts with the beginning of the 
Tst millennium and is distinguished from the Assyrian by the use 
ot basalt, and by a vigorous, bold, almost primitive, .style, where 
massivenc.ss is compensated by .sincerity. This art, m compari- 
son with the Assyria ol the Sargonides, is provincial, but its date 
makes it independent of Assyria. It is related in a general way, 
though not directly, to the art ot Boghaz Keui Some of the old- 
est sculptuies, those of Oyuk for example, explain this art ol 
upper Syria at the beginning of the 1st millennium, though there 
IS missing the translation m relationship with the Hittite art of 
Anatolia of the 13th century The German excavations of von 
Oppcnhcini at Tell-Halaf (on the Ghabur) have revealed monu- 
ments of the same style, the most vigorous being the oldest, 
others, which are analogous to the most recent specimens from 
/cndjirli, exhibit in decadence the formula, of which they are the 
extreme branch m the direction of Assyria 

Phoenicia. — The majority of the Phoenician monuments which 
have come down to us date Irom the ist millennium, and to a 
large extent from the middle of it, when Persian rule was 
established in the count ly We li-arn from this epoch the funer- 
ary art of the l^hoenicians, and a.s a result of Renan’s mission we 
also possess several ruins of their temples Interment is usually 
made in vaults, to which access, is by an upright square shaft. 
The sarcophagi are plain stone cases, with a lid having a slightly 
shelving ridge Certain Sidonian monarchs, Tabnit and his son, 
Eshmunaear, W'ere interred in Egyptian sarcophagi, which shows 
how great the influence of Egypt (5th century b c ) still was in 
Phoenicia. In imitation of these sarcophagi, of which the first 
is in the museum of Constantinople, and the second in the Louvre, 
the Phoenicians cut sarcophagi out of marble from the islands in 
the shape of a mummy case, with the head raised in high relief 
on the cover These are known as the “anthropoid” sarcophagi 
(5th and 6th centuries). They w'erc buried in the true subter- 
ranean dwellings, to which access i.s by shaft, or often, more con- 


veniently, by stairs. Such necropoli arc found all along the coast, 
notably at Sidon, at Torto.se (Tartous) and Amrit. In this last 
necropolis there are stiU vestiges of the commemorative monu- 
ments which the Phoenicians placed in their tombs; they are 
cylindrical in shape with a rounded end 

To the same epoch dale the foundations of temples, wdiich prove 
the continuity of the Semitic woiship in this area. At Amnt, in a 
great court a small mios (shrine) is cut out of the rock itself, 
showing that it was a place of worship. At Sidon, on the side of 
a hill on a terrace overlooking the river, are the rums of a temple, 
dedicated to Eshmun, the Phoenician Aesculapius. The most 
important Phoenician inscriptions, found in Phoenicia itself, come 
from Sidon .ind from the dynasty to which Tabnit and Eshmu- 
nazar belonged We may conclude that Phoenician art, m the 
course of its history, remained under the direct influence of the 
conijucrors and of the count lies with which Phoenicia had inter- 
course. Phoenician art is a compound of Egyptian, Aegean and 
Mesopotamian motives, which local artists have utilized and 
combined with real taste 

The Sarcophagi of Sidon. — As forming a link between the 
art of the East and that of the Graeco-Roman period the 
sarcophagi, discovered in the hypogeum, where Tabnit was 
buried, may be mentioned Though of a more recent period, they 
belong entirely to Greek art. These sarcophagi, rightly famous, 
are in the museum of Constantinople The most famous is 
leimcd the “Sarcophagus of Alexander,” not because that mon- 
arch w'ds buried there, but because hi.s effigy is rc-produced among 
the sculptures of the bottom pait It is made of Pentelian marble 
The artist has depicted on the sides scenes of battle and the 
chase, in which the Macedonian conqueror is taking part The 
sculptures have an admiiable fmish and style, and were originally 
enlivened with louihes of colour It dates from the end of the 4th 
century «c and has a lid in the form of a roof, ornamented at 
the four corners with small recumbent lions Of the other 
sarcophagi of this senes, which, though bearing no name, to 
judge by their richness must suioly have sheltered the sovereigns 
of bidon, the sarcophagus known as the “Lycian ’ is made of 
sculptured marble (r 400 b c' ), while that called “the Salrape,” 
which depicts some man of rank inspecting his horses, or taking a 
part in a banquet, or at a hunt, is dated to the middle of the 5th 
century. A third, known as “The Weepers,” represents a temple 
in outline with columns between which are mourners in the 
funeral procession of the dead man (middle of the 4th century). 
Therefore, at least from the I*ersi,in epoch, oriental art in 
Phoenicia was in competition with Greek ait, which little by 
little was to oust it 

The Graeco-Roman Period. — From the beginning of this era 
It is no longer necessary to diaw distinctions in S>ri.in art be- 
tween the region of the inlermr and that of the coast The whole 
country w'as under Graeco-Roman influence, and art was per- 
meated with it in varying degrees The great Syrian ruins date 
from this age, such as the old temple of Boetoccce (called to-day 
Ilosn Suleiman) on the road from Tripoli to Hamah, a vast 
enclosure of Semitic tvpe, restored in the ist century ad. (The 
original enclosure was left open to the sky ) 

Baalbek. — Here in the ancient Heliopolis, situated on the line 
from Rayak to Homs, aic the remains ot two great temples with 
their adjoining buildings, constructed within an enclosure of high 
walls, some of the stones being of gigantic size The propylaea 
led to a hexagonal court 60 metres in diameter, at the end of 
which was the temple of the sun Nothing remains of it but the 
foundations and six tall columns In front of the temple was a 
sacrificial altar and basins for lustral water. Theodosius, at the 
end of the 4th century a d. partly demolished the temple in order 
to build a church, itself ruined At the side of the Temple of the 
Sun is a smaller sanctuary called the Temple of Bacchus, doubt- 
less because one of the doors is decorated with vines It was prob- 
ably dedicated to Atargatis, the goddess spouse of the chief god 
of Ileliopolis It is in better preservation than the Temple of the 
Sun The ritlh floral decoration used by the artists of Syria and 
Palestine in their profuse ornament of the buildings constructed 
at this epoch is very conspicuous here. 
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Palmyra, situated in an oasis, about 8sm cast of Homs, was 
an important town at the time of the Assyrian empire (7th cen- 
tury BC.), but its splendour dates fi^hi the and, and still more 
from the 3rd century a d , when, under Queen Zcnobia, it was 
the head of an immense empire The temple of “the sun” pre- 
sents many analogies with that of Baalbek, and is surrounded in 
the same way by walls Other monuments of less importance, 
temples, a theatre, and in particular a colonnade, in which a num- 
ber of the columns arc still standing, arc decorated as lavishly 
and richly as those at Baalbek. Most of the treasures from 
Palmyra, now in museums, come by reason of their funerary 
practices. The custom of placing in the tombs the bust of the 
dead in high relief, accompanied by an epitaph, produced an 
easy form of sculpture of beautiful decorati\e effect, which is a 
good source of information as to the dress and the customs of the 
people (See Palmyra ) 

At the beginning the temple of Jupiter at Damascus (later 
the church of St. John and then the mosque of Ommeiades) must 
have been a magnificent building. The court of the present 
mosque corresponds to the temple enclosure, which was formerly 
set in a still greater enclo.sure, which to-day is entirely covered 
by buildings, nothing remaining except the ruins of the gates 

Doura. — After the occupation of Mesopotamia by English 
troops, on the edge of Syria, at Salihiyeh on the Euphrates, to the 
north-west of Abou Kemal, in iqao, were discovered the remains 
of the old city of Doura-Europos (ist century ad), which 
Breasted and Cuinont have partially explored The excavations 
have uncovered a building ornamented with precious frescoes, 
representing a sacrifice otfered by a dignitary of the town, sur- 
rounded by all his lollowers, and a sacrifice offered to the local 
goddess, Fortuna of Doura and Palmyra, by the Roman legion 
which was in garrison there (3rd century ad). These paintings 
exhibit the influence of Palmyra (perhaps the artist was a Pal- 
myrian) and afford interesting evidence of the influence which 
oriental art, as known through the important works at Palmyra 
and Doura, had on By/antine art From the beginning of the 1st 
millennium ad a number of funerary monuments have been 
found, sarcophagi, statues in Graeco-Roman style, tombs painted 
with frescoes, especially near Sidon, and finally a marked pref- 
erence for the use of mosaic A good example is the mosaic of 
Kabr Hiram discovered by Renan near Tyre, and a funeral stele 
with portraits of the deceased found on the outskirts 01 Sidon in 
1914 and now in the mu.seuni of Beirut. 

The Christian Epoch in Syria has left an appreci.able num- 
ber of monuments. In the north the most celebrated is the mon- 
astery of Qala’at Seman on the road from Aleppo to Alexan- 
dretta, where St Simon Stylites lived The church was built, 
undoubtedly, at the beginning of the 6th century, a little time 
after the death of the saint. It is composed of a central octagon, 
30 metres in diameter, an essentially Syrian arrangement, making 
the centre of a cross Not far from Qala’at Seman are the ruins 
of Tourmanin, a church of the 6th century, and a large two- 
storied building for the use of pilgrims 

At El-Barah, near the caravan route from Hamah to Aleppo, 
and at Serdjilla, an hour’s distance away, many houses of the 5th 
century are still in an admirable state of preservation. They were 
abandoned at the time of the Arab occupation. They owe their 
preservation to the fact that stone was used almost entirely in 
their construction Beautiful specimens of Syrian silver work of 
this period, chalices, vials for holy oil, vases, sumptuous book- 
bindings of the Gospels, belonging, many of them, probably to the 
middle of the 6th century, are to be seen in the important 
museums. 
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HISTORY 

Asia Minor has been know-n from the earliest period as a 
battleground between the East and the West The central 
plateau with no navigable rivers and few natural approaches, its 
monotonous scenery and severe climate, is a continuation of Cen- 
tral Asia The west coast, with its fertile valleys and fine climate, 
is almo.st a part of Europe These conditions arc unfavourable to 
permanence, and the history of Asia Minor is that of the march 
of nomad tribes and colonists, and of the rise and fall of small 
slates 

About 1950 B c western Asia Minor appears to have been held 
by the ist dynasty of Hittites (qv), with their capital at 
Kushara (?) Two centuries later Aryan races seem to have in- 
vaded the country and imposed at least their language on the Hit- 
tites, who about i;oo b ('. emerged suddenly as a powerful empire 
at Hati (Boghaz-Keui of to-day, Greek Plena), ruling over Asia 
Minor and fighting the Egyptian Pharaohs for the mastery of 
Syria, and Assyria for the mastery of Mittani (Jcrablus) 

The Hittite .sculptures and inscriptions have been found in 
their own capital at Boghaz-Kcui and at various places between 
Smyrna and the Euphrates 

This Hittite empire was overthrown by Indo-European races, 
possibly Greeks, who, crossing the Hellespont from Europe to 
Asia, with their iron weapons defeated the Hittites possessing 
only bronze weapons These Indo-European races established 
many colonies all along the Aegean coast and in the hinterland, 
from which arose the Phrygian kingdom Traces of this kingdom 
remain in various rock tombs, forts and towns, and in leg- 
ends preserv’cd by the Greeks. In the 8th century b.c. the 
Cimmerians coming from Armenia overran the Phrygian king- 
dom, and on its decline rose the kingdom of Lydia, with its 
centre at Sardis. A second Cimmerian invasion, followed later 
by Cyaxares, almost destroyed the rising kingdom, but the in- 
vaders were stopped by Alyattes (617-586 bc ; see Scythia). 
The last King Croesus (?56o-S46 bc) carried his boundaries 
to the Halys, and subdued the Greek colonics on the coast These 
flourishing Greek colonics formed a chain of settlements extend- 
ing from Trebizond to Rhodes. Too jealous of each other to com- 
bine, and too demoralized by luxury to resist, they fell an easy 
prey to Lydia ^Vftcr the capture of Sardis by Cyrus, 546 bc, 
these colonies passed to J’ersia without resistance. Under Persian 
rule Asia Minor was divided into four satrapies; but the Greek 
cities were governed by Greeks and the tribes in the interior re- 
tained their native princes and priest-dynasts The conflicts be- 
tween Persians and Greeks arc told in the article Greece History 
Beginning with Darius’ attempt to conquer the European, as well 
as Asiatic, Greeks, they ended in 334 b c when Asia Minor w;is 
invaded by Alexander the Great (Sec Greece, Persia; Ionia) 

After the death of Alexander various diodochoi (.succe.s.sion 
rulers) established their rule ove/ various parts of (he peninsula. 
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Rhodes became a great maritime republic. The Ptolemies of 
Egypt ruled over the Mediterranean coast of Asia Minor A 
small independent kingdom was founded at Pergamum 283 a c , 
which lasted a century and a half. Bithynia became an inde- 
pendent monarchy, Cappadocia and Paphlagonia tributary prov- 
inces under native princes. In the south the Seleucids founded 
Antioch, Apamca, Attalia, the Laodiccas and other cities as 
centres of commerce, some of which afterwards played an im- 
portant part in the Hellenization of the country and m the spread 
of Christianity During the 3rd century b.c. certain Celtic tribes 
crossed the Bosporus and established their power in districts be- 
tween the Sangarius and Hal>s, called Galatia Its capital was 
at Ancyra — the modern Angora, the capital of republican Turkey. 

The defeat of Antiochus the Great at Magnesia, 190 b c , placed 
Asia Minor at the mercy of Rome, but it was only m 133 bc 
that the first Roman province, Asia, was formed to include the 
western Anatolia. Under Mithridales the Great (q.v ) Pontus 
rose into a formidable power, but he was driven from his country 
by Pompey and died in 63 b c. The Romans organized the penin- 
sula into various provinces, leagues and almost independent prin- 
cipalities, and under their dominion Asia Minor developed and 
became prosperous At the end of the 3r(l century a d , in re- 
organizing the empire, Diocletian broke the great military com- 
mands and united the provinces into groups called dioceses. A 
great change followed the introduction of Christianity, which 
gradually spread over the region The seven Christian Churches 
of Asia Minor were built up in this period. 

When the Roman empire was divided into two in 395, Asia 
Minor fell to the Eastern Roman empire with its capital at Con- 
stantinople; the native languages and old religions partly disap- 
peared and the country was thoroughly Hellenized. At the close 
of the 6th century Asia Minor had become wealthy and prosper- 
ous, but centuries of peace and over-centralization produced a 
state of affairs which is embodied in the term Byzantine. The 
vigorous Persian monarch Chosroes II. (Khosrau) invaded Asia 
Minor from 616 to 620 and pitched his camp on the Bosporus 
The emperor Heraclius, however, restored the Byzantine power 
by marching his army to Kurdistan; but soon after the Arabs 
entered Asia Minor, and in 66S a d. laid siege to Constantinople 
For the following three centuries Byzantium and the caliphs of 
Baghdad waged occasional warfare for the masteiy of the bridge- 
heads of the Euphrates and the Cilician gates. But a more dan- 
gerous enemy was soon to appear from the East, In 1067 the 
Seljuk Turks ravaged Cilicia and Cappadocia, in 1071 they de- 
feated and captured the emperor Romanus Diogenes; in 1080 
they took Nicaea. One branch of the Seljuks founded the empire 
of Rum with its capital at Iconium During the 12th century a 
number of Seljuk Atabeks ruled in difterent districts of Asia 
Minor, the Mamelukes of Egypt in Syria and farther East; Greeks 
in Pontus, Armenians in Cilicia, Danishmends (an Armenian 
family) at Sivas, Bayandurs (a Greek family) at Erzerum. etc. 
The Mongols swept the whole region and in 1243 subdued the 
Seljuk sultan of Rum. In the ensuing struggle for power among 
the Turkoman tribes, the Osinanli Turks eventually assumed su- 
premacy and established their state at Brusa. In 1400 Sultan 
B^yazicl I held almost all Asia Minor west of the Euphrates. 
But he was defeated and imprisoned by Timur, who swept through 
the country to the shores of the Aegean. On the death of Timur, 
the Osmanli power was re-established after a prolonged struggle 
which ended with the annexation by Mohammed II. (1451-81) 
of Karamania and Pontus The later history of Asia Minor is 
that of the Ottoman empire. The Turks have dominated Asia 
Minor since in the widest sense, until their supreme power was 
challenged in 1832 by an Egyptian army under Ibrahim Pasha, 
and their rule shattered in the World War. 

The devastation of Asia Minor, initiated by the Seljuk hordes 
in the nth century, was followed by a long succession of nomad 
Turkish tribes. The latter did not ill-treat the native people; 
but as they passed onwards they left the country bare and deso- 
late Whole provinces passed out of cultivation and the natives, 
taking to the mountains or to towns, abandoned their lands to 
these nomads, who replaced wheeled traffic by the pack horse and 


the camel. The native peasants were thus forced to be nomads 
themselves The Mongols, as they advanced, sacked towns and 
historic monuments; they ihzed to the ground even mounds and 
“all that might serve as a place of armed resistance.” Timur con- 
ducted his campaigns with a ruthless disregard of life and prop- 
erty Entire Christian communities and almost all who attempted 
any self-defence were massacred; flourishing towns were com- 
pletely destroyed and all Asia Minor was ravaged. From these 
disasters the country never recovered, and many traces of Hel- 
lenic civilization di.sappcared with the enforced use of the Turkish 
language and the wholesale conversions to Islam under the early 
Osmanli sultans. 

In modern times, Asia Minor slowly recovered under western 
influences; but the construction of railways and the conseciuent 
growth of trade and local industries were seriously interrupted 
by the disaster of the World War. When the Turks signed the 
Armistice on Oct. 30, 1018. they were utterly beaten The 
British armies had captured all the Arab-speaking lands of Asia 
Minor, In May iqiq a Greek army seized Smyrna and most of 
the Ionian coast and gradually extended its occupation to Eski- 
Shehir (the ancient Dorylacum) and Aftun-Karahissar At one 
moment it was thought that the Hellenic civilization was again 
rising in its historic centres 

The Treaty of Sevres (q v.), signed by the Turks in Aug 1920, 
reduced A.sia Minor to its geographical and ethnic boundaries 
as it had been established by live centuries of Turkish domination. 
Great Britain as.sumed the mandates of Palestine and ’Irarp and 
France that of Syria Meanwhile Great Britain, France and Italy 
had signed a tripartite agreement, by which they divided south 
and south-eastern Asia Minor into spheres of influence The Tur- 
kish nationalist movement, however, led by Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha soon reasserted itself The Turks drove the French from 
Cilicia and the Greeks from Smyrna The Treaty of Sevres was 
not ratified and was superseded by the Treaty of Lausanne 
(July 1923) which left Turkey absolutely sovereign in Asia 
Minor in the narrow sense After the suppression of the sul- 
tanate in Nov. 1923, soon followed by that of the caliphate, Tur- 
key declared itself a republic with its capital at Angora 

Under the auspices of the Allied Powers and in conjunction 
W'th the Treaty of Lau.sanne a convention for the exchange of 
populations was signed between Turkey and Greece, by which 
about one million Greeks, the oldest civilized natives of western 
Asia Minor, were diiven from their ancestral homes and lands 
and transferred to Greece and Macedonia, thus wiping out the 
last traces of Hellenism in Anatolia. 
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ASIANIC LANGUAGES. The languages described as 
Asianic were spoken in Asia Minor by non-Hellenic [leoplcs before 
the arrival of Greek, by which most of them have been slowly 
ousted or absorbed The term is purely geographiial and comprises 
a number of ancient languages, of different families and modes of 
writing whose only common feature is their obscurity. They are 
mainly (i) recorded in cuneiform, as Sumerian (qv.), Hittite 
Cassite, Vannic and Elamite; or (2) languages whose name alone 
survives, as Pisidian, Lycaoni.m, Cappadocian, Paphlagonian, 
Phrygian (an Indo-European language), and (3) the speech of 
the peoples of the coast of Asia Minor, Mysian, Lydian (Maiones), 
Carian and Lycian (Termilcs), recorded by alphabets akin to or 
derived from the Greek. 

Mysian. — According to Herodotus the Mysians were related to 
the Carians and Lycians, and of their speech we have only three 
glosses surviving on which no conclusions can be based 

Lydian. — Excavations conducted by the American school, 
1910-13, produced numerous inscriptions dating from the sth 
and 4th centuries b c. written in an alphabet closely resembling 
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the Greek, usually from right to left. Mostly funerary inscrip- 
tions, they contain with variations the common formula — "This is 
the tomb of X son of Y. May he who damages it be punished 
by the divinity, himself and his family.” We have a few short 
bilingual (Greek and Lydian) inscriptions and one (Lydian- 
Aramaic) dating 455 or 394 or 349 b.c which, despite many ob- 
scurities, is the basis of our decipherment and interpretation. We 
have a fairly accurate knowledge of Lydian, although the value of 
some .signs is problematic and the greater part of the vocabulary re- 
mains unknown, while the longest texts available, metrical in- 
scriptions from Sardis, are still a riddle. 

Phonetics. — Lydian has the vowels, a, e, i, o and u; nasali/ed 
vowels d, e; an aspirate h, two /’s, one plain and one rolled, two 
series of occlusives, surd and sonor, with an absence of aspirated 
occlusives There are accumulations ot consonants due perhaps to 
habits in writing or perhaps indicating a modification of the short 
vowels, possibly the result of accent 

Grammar — Nouns seemingly have two genders and three 
cases in the singular, less certainly in the plural The nominative 
masculine and feminine in the singular is -s for roots in -i and -i m 
others. The oblique case (dative and perhaps locative) is -X and 
the accusative -n as also probably the oblique plural Demonstra- 
tives and adjectives have the case forms as the nouns to which 
they belong Thus the demonstrative cs- is in the masculine- 
feminine nominative which becomes ess; in the neuter it is 
es-d becoming est; thus we have vdnai, this tomb, and est 
mrud, this monument. In all genders the form cs X is used in 
oblique cases Possession is indicated by an adjective in which 
can be associated with the oblique case form -X and takes the 
same case foims as the noun Thus vdnai Atalis, the tomb of 
Atas Verbal forms are less clear Lydian seems to have had a 
third person singular form in -d and a third person plural form 
in ~cnt. The numerals are not known The post -position -k means 
‘and’ as -c in Etruscan Negative forms are mk . . ink, neither 
. . . nor, and a negative or indefinite element na- combines with 
the pronoun pis, pid forming napis, naptd somebody, something. 
The alternative buk means or, and the conditional form is ak in 
the protasis, sometimes lengthened to akit or by adding it~in to 
aktin, while fak, then, introduces the leading element in the 
apodosis. The order of* words is subject, verb, object. The exact 
meaning of individual words is not knowm save in a few cases such 
as the words for tomb, monument, court, house, water, lire, priest, 
divinity, destroy, with a certain number of words explained by 
glo.sses 

Carian. — Our knowledge of Carian rests on about 80 small 
inscriptions recorded in an alphabet containing several signs identi- 
cal with Greek forms The earliest date from the middle of the 
7th century b c , and three are bilingual, Egypt o-Carian. De- 
cipherment is still uncertain, and the meaning of a large number of 
the signs is conjectural despite the work of Sayce Herodotus 
mentions the tradition that the Carians were once the inhabitants 
of the islands. Sundwall with some probability relates Carian to 
Lycian The evidence is, however, based on place-names and on 
the glosses recorded mainly by Stephen of Byzantium. The ma- 
terial does not enable us to verify the association of Carian with 
Cretan or the relationship of Carians to Mysians and Lydians. 

Lycian. — Discoveries made over the last century from 1811 
onwards have brought to light about 150 inscriptions dating from 
the 5th and 4th centuries b c written in an alphabet of Greek 
origin, which come mainly from Limyra, Xanthos, Myra, Pinara 
and Tlos Nearly all are funeral inscriptions and uniform in pur- 
port and language except the second part of the long stele of 
Xanthos and the inscription of Antiphellos which are metrical in 
an archaic, perhaps different, dialect and much more obscure A 
few very short and varying bilingual (Greco-Lycian) inscriptions 
give some help towards interpretation. 

Phonetics — Lycian possessed as vowels, a, e, i (marked «), u 
(marked 0), nasalized vowels o, e, sonants w and y, a series of 
occlu.sives in frequent alternation, like / and r, sign m and n whose 
value is doubtful, two spirants, x and 6 , two sibilants s and s and 
the aspirate h. An equivalence of e, d, or a is found but not ex- 
plained A few signs have not been surely identified 
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Grammar — Two genders seem to have existed with a de- 
clension with a nominative, an oblique case in -1 (plural -e) and an 
accusative with nasalization. The possessive ol the ist person is 
emi or mine. The relative is ti In the verb the singular third 
person was, it seems, t or d, and the third person plural was nt and 
there was a vowel conjugation, the timbre of the vowel varying 
with the variations of time The usual negative form is nc, ni. 
A certain number of words have been elucidated by the bilingual 
inscriptions so that the meaning of certain phrases can be es- 
tablished with some accuracy, although it is as yet impossible 
to deal satisfactorily with the larger inscriptions. 

Affinities of the Asianic Languages.— -A.s to the relation- 
ship of these languages to one another, all th.it can be said is 
that they have certain identical tendencies in pronunciation, in 
nasalized vowels, which prove nothing, some grammatical coin- 
cidences (accusative in ~n; verb forms for the third person in -t 
and -nt) which are of little aid Neither Lydian nor Lycian dis- 
play any certain marks of relationship. Their vocabularies are 
very difierent, a fact which does not prevent their having a com- 
mon origin. Too little is known of Carian, which must be 
omitted, and as regards Lydian and Lycian such facts as we have 
do not as yet indicate a close affinity. Fundamental resemblances 
have been found between Lydian and Indo-European, such as case 
forms, the adjectival concord, the system of relative and demon- 
strative pronouns, the verbal forms for the third person, singular 
and plural, the negative forms. On the other hand, not one Lydian 
word has a clear Indo-European origin and the oblique case inX- 
is definitely alien to Indo-European declension though known in 
Etruscan and the southern Caucasus. Lycian has similar but less 
numerous points of likeness and many features in it are common 
in Etruscan {qv), such as a large number of proper names, 
some words and elements of common derivation. If these lan- 
guages arc really to be regarded as related and if we may apply 
to them the term “A.sianic family,” which is probable, though not 
proved, their position with regard to Indo-European languages 
((/ V ) may be that they have retained some features of their com- 
mon origin but have from early times diverged independently; 
similarly as regards the relationship with Etruscan and the south- 
ern Caucasus, unless the features shared with these languages are 
accidental. But before this or any other hypothesis can be taken 
as beyond doubt, more investigations are necessary. 

BiBiiocRAPitv — General, Kretschmer, Etnleitung m die Geschichte 
d(r f,rtechtschcn Sprache (1896); Hirt, Die Indof^ermanen, vol ii.; 
Autran, m Les Langues du Monde, bibJ. (1924). — Lydian E Litt- 
mann, Sardis, vi. i (1916) ; Buckler, Sardis, vi. 2 (1924) ; Sommer and 
Kahlc, Kleinasialische Forschungen, i. p :8-86, bibl (1927) — Carian. 
Sayce, Transact, of the Soc. of Bibl. Archeology, vol i\ Proceedings 
of the same Society, vol wii xxvn .wvui. x\\ ; Sundwall, in Klio, 
p 464, bibl. (1911) - I.ycian: Kalinka, J'ifuli . 4 siae. Minorts, i. (rgor) ; 
Kluge, Die Lykier, bibl. (1910) ; Sundwall, Die einheimischen Namen 
der Lykier (191 j); Deeters, in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencykl. (bibl). 

(E. Ben ) 

ASIENTO or ASSIENTO, a Spanish word meaning a farm 
of the taxes, or contract The word acquired notoriety on account 
of the “Asiento Treaty” of 1713 After the establishment of the 
Spanish Bourbon dynasty in 1 700, a French company was formed 
which received the exclusive privilege of the Spanish-American 
slave trade. At the peace of Utrecht the British Government 
claimed the monopoly The Asiento Treaty (March 16, 1713) ac- 
cordingly authorized Briti.sh subjects to introduce 144,000 slaves 
in the course of 30 years, at the rate of 4,800 per annum and 
to send one ship of 500 tons per annum, laden with manufactured 
goods, to the fairs of Porto Bello and La Vera Cruz This privilege 
was conveyed by the British Government to the South Sea Com- 
pany, and formed the solid basis of the fit of speculative fever 
called the South Sea Bubble (q v ). Until 1739 the trade in blacks 
went on without interruption, but amid increasingly angry disputes 
between the Spanish and the British Governments. The right to 
send a single trading ship to the fairs of Porto Bello or La Vera 
Cruz was abused. Under pretence of renewing her provisions 
the ship was followed by tenders loaded with goods, and thus aro.se 
what was in fact a vast contraband trade The smugglers were 
guilty of many piratical excesses, and the Spani.sh revenue officers 
acted often with violence on mere suspicion. After many disputes, 
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war was tieclarecj in 17^9 WTien peace was ma.le al Aix-la- 
Cnapcllc (qv.), jn 1748, Spain undertook to .illow the asiento 
to be renewed for the four years which were to run when war 
broke out in 1739. But the renewal for so sh<jrt a period was not 
considered advantageous, and by the Treaty of El Reliro of 1750, 
the British Government agreed to the recession of the Asiento 
Treaty altogether on the payment by Spain of i 100,000 
“AS IP,” THE PHILOSOPHY OF. The expression was 
coined by Hans Vaihinger and applied to his own system ot 
philosophy, according to which all human knowledge, all exidana- 
lions in the realm of stiente, philosophy, l.iw, religion, etc are 
merely so many fictions or assumptions which tell us that the 
things or events, etc , referred to are or behave “as if” they had 
such or such a character, or “as il” they had been produced 
in such and such a way. Thus, for insl.ime, in physns the con- 
ceptions of ether, electric fluid, etc , are merely lie turns which 
facilitate our grasp of the transmission of (crtam forms of energy 
“as if” there were such a medium as ether, or an electric fluid, 
etc. In law a company is treated “as il” it were a person In 
morals and religion certain imperatives of conduct are conceived 
“as if” there were a God, a herealler, and rewards and punish- 
ments, etc Vaihinger does not ngard these ticlions as deliberate 
fictions or mere make-beliefs Hib contention rather is that human 
knowledge, be it pursued never so earnestly, is at best only a 
series of fictions, or “as ifs," by which man with his finite capac- 
ities endeavours to make the world intelligible to him.self so as to 
feel at home in it. 

The philosophy of “as if" traces its descent from Kant, through 
Lange (the historian of maten.ilism) and Niet/schc. Kant, by 
limiting human knowledge to phenomena, that is, to things as 
they appear to man, not as they are in themselves, and by reg.ird- 
ing human knowledge as moulded by certain a prion forms innate 
in the human niincf obviously, if unintentionally, g.tve an impulse 
to the philosophy of “as il ” Nietzsche promptly pointed out that 
other beings than man may have other a prion forms of appre- 
hending reality, and that the human forms of ajiprehension ins*ead 
of revealing the true nature of reality may only conceal it in 
order to make human existence tolerable The whole philosophy 
of “as if” may be regarded ,is one c.xprcssion of (he sceptical and 
agnostic tendencies of the age, of which pragmatism and hominism 
are other expressions 

Sec H Vaihinger, The Philosophy of “.h if" (English trans, 1926). 
’ASIR, a district of West Arabia between 17“ 31' and 21° N 
and 40 30' and 45° E , bounded north by Hejaz, cast by Nejd, 
south by Yemen and W'cst liy the Red Sea Apart from Rub’ Al 
Khali no clistrut ot Arabi.i is h’ss known to Europeans who have 
only visited Sabia and a few jilaies ni'ar the coast It consists of a 
maritime plain with an aveiage width of a5m , rising gradually to 
the foot of a mountain range, whose eastern flank tails to a high- 
land plateau merging gradually with the steppes of Nejd. It is 
about 230m long and iSorn broad Ii.s mountains contain a num- 
ber of fertile valleys and collee is cultivated on its mountain slojjes 
as in \ emen Kuntuda, Jizan and Maidi are the most important 
of many petty ports on the Red sea, and Sahia is the lowland 
capital (and residence of the Iclrisi ruler), as Ibha (or Abha) is 
that of the highlands VVadii, liisha, Ranya and Turaba, each with 
a considerable population, are the principal valleys of the eastern 
plateau, while Khamis Mushait and Wadi Shahran are among the 
most ncitable in the highlands The population i.s a hardy race of 
mountaineers with a tendency towards Wahhabi fanaticism, while 
the principal edement in the cast is (he Qahtan tribe centring on 
Ranya. The Turkish occupation of 'Asir was never very effective 
beyond the coast, (hough Turkish expeditions penetrated the coun- 
try frequently between 1814 tiiid 18^7 and garrisons have been 
maintained in a desultory fashion at Ibha and Khamis Mushait. 
The Idrisi dynasty of Sabia and Abu Arish is of comparatively 
recent advent to the country, its founder. Said Ahmad, having 
established himself in the latter part of the 19th century with 
a doctrine akin to that of the Sanusis of Nonh Alrka. Under Said 
Mohammed 'Asir first acquired political imijortance, his rebellion 
in 1 91 1 against the Turks having with Italian assistance achieved 
a measure of success From 1Q15 he was in treaty relations with 


Great Britain and in 1920 occupied Hudaida after the departure 
of the temporary British garrison. In 1920 the Wahhabis occupied 
Ibha and all upland ’Asir, while Imam Yahya recovered Hudaida 
in 1921. The following year Said Mohammed died and his son, 
'AH, proving incapable of maintaining his position, fled the coun- 
try in 1925. His uncle, Hasan, in ig:6 placed his remaining terri- 
tory under a Wahhabi protectorate by formal treaty, under which 
he was appointed governor of the province for life. The Farisan 
islands off the coast belong to ’Asir and have recently come into 
prominence owing to the grant by the Idrisi in 1926 of an oil-pros- 
petting concession to a member of the Shell group No startling 
results have yet been achieved Of late years there has been much 
unre.st on the southern boundary of 'Asir which is in dispute with 
the Imam, but the steady extension of Ibn Sa’ud’s effective admin- 
istration of the province has exercised a calming effect on the tribes 
of the border 

ASISIUM (mod Assisi), ancient town, Umbria, in a lofty 
situation about ism ESE of Perusia. hinds include traces of 
city walls, the so-called temple of Minerva (with six ('orinthian 
travertine columns of the Augustan era), now a church, part 
of the pavement of the foium, and remains of the amphitheatre 
in the north-east corner. Asisiiim was the birthplace of the 
Roman poet Propertius. 

ASKALON, now a desolate site on the sea-coast 12m N. of 
Gaza and about 3m from El-Majdal on the Kantara-Jerusalem 
railway It occupies a rocky amphitheatre embracing about :^iti 
of shore with traces of an old harbour in the south-west corner 
Protruding from this sand-swept terrain shattered columns and 
the remnants of ruined buildings and broken walls bear ample 
testimony to a past magnificence I'he site is studded with wells 
(, 0 av/iaoTa (ppkara Origen c. Cels, IV 44 ), and the ruins are inter- 
spersed with gardens which belong to the inhabitants ot the neigh- 
bemring village of El-J6rah. The count .7 around is fertile Vines, 
olives, and a variety of fruit trees flourish Its most characteristic 
product, however, is the onion Aicalonia coepa whence Ital 
scalogno, I*i. cchalotlr, Eng shalot. Its wine and its henna W'ere 
renowned of old. 

History, — In the Amarna letters (c. 1400 b c.) Askalon is one 
of the cities which write to the Pharaoh for help against the 
Habiru. Also it would appear that Askalon was leagued with 
Gezer and Lachish against Abd-KIiipa the pro-Egyptian ruler of 
Jerusalem. In 1285 bc. Ramoses II took Askalon by storm The 
scene is depicted on a wall of the Ramesseum at Thebes. In 122? 
BC. certain Palestinian cities, amongst them Askalon, revolted 
against their overlord, Merneptah, to their own undoing. “Carried 
off is Askalon” sings the Egvptian poet laureate of the period. 
Askalon is not menthmed amongst the cities of Judah in Joshua 
XV and it appears as Philistine from the days of :?amson to the 
Hellenic age. In 701 bc it fell to Sennacherib About 630 bc. 
the Scythian inva.sion engulfed Palestine and Herodotus tells us of 
their sack of the temple at Askalon. With the conquest of Alex- 
ander the city became Hellenizcd and following his time its fate 
as a tributary was determined alternately by Egypt and Syria. 
Although a stronghold of Hellenism it prudently opened its gales 
to Jonathan the Maccabce (147 bc.) and later to Alexander 
Jannaeus It was the birthplace of Herod the Great who adorned 
it with fine buildings. During the Roman period it was a noted 
centre of Hellenic scholarship. It became also the seat of a 
bishopric. Irom 104 b c , fur four and a half centuries it was an 
oppidum liberum of the Roman empire In a d. 636 it passed into 
the hands of the Arabs During the Crusades Askalon was the 
key to south-west Palestine In 1099 its Rates were shut against 
the defeated Egyptian host and the panic-stricken refugees from 
fallen Jerusalem. Over 30,000 are said to have perished at that 
time beneath its walls. When eventually Askalon was taken after 
a six months’ siege by Baldwin III., its capture completed the 
Frankish conquest of the country (1153). In 1187 it was retaken 
by Saladin after but feeble resistance. The approach of Richard 
Cocur de Lion, fresh from his triumph at Acre, caused Saladin 
to bum the city and demolish the defences (1191). The English 
king promptly set about their restoration with zeal, but under the 
terms of the truce arranged with Saladin the following year the 
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walls were once more destroyed and the city abandoned. In 1240 
Richard of Cornwall began the task of rebuilding, but the city was 
captured in 1247 by Fakhr ed-Din, Finally Sultan Beibars, in 
accord with his scheme of defence, destroyed the fortifications in 
J270 and blocked the harbour with stones. 

Excavations. — In 1815 Lady Hester Stanhope employed from 
100 to 150 men for .several weeks excavating, but with no scien- 
tific method, a part of the site After a preliminary survey in 
1913. the J’alestme Exploration Fund commenced their post-war 
campaign here (1920-23) under the supervision of Garstang .md 
Phythian-Adams. Herod’s cloisters — the “court surrounded by 
columns” of Josephus — have been exposed and a number of 
statues, amongst them one of Isis-Tyche, recovered The remains 
of a Byzantine theatre, which has proved to be an earlier senate 
house converted to this purpose, have been revealed A statue of 
Peace was discovered close to the mouth of a well, probably the 
“Well of Peace” familiar from the description of Antoninus 
Martyr (a.d 560-570). The stratification of the site has been 
determined and a date of about 1800 b c for the earliest traceable 
habitation established Sufficient supplies of pottery, etc, have 
been unearthed in the appropriate stratum to enable experts to 
recognize a distinctive Philistine handiwork The Palestine De- 
partment of Antiquities has established here a local museum 

Bxuliugraphy — H. Guthe, “Die Rumen Askalons” in Zeitschrift 
d Deutsch Palastma Veretm, 11 (1879), pp 164 seq (with plan), 
trans in Palest. Exploration Fund Quart Statement (1880) , G Adam 
Smith, “Ashkelon” in limyilopaedia Bihlica; W J Phvthian-Ad.im^^. 
“Historv' of Askalon,” PEFQS pp 76 # (1021); Reports on the 
Excavations in P.E.FQS. lor the >ears 1921 to 1924. 

ASKAULES, probably the Greek word for bag-piper, al- 
though there is no documentary authority for its use Neither 
it nor atrxauXosf which would naturally mean the bag-pipe) has 
been found in Greek classical authors, though J J Reiskc* — in 
a note on Dio Chrysostom, Oral Ixxi ad fill , where an unmistak- 
able description of the bag-pipe occurs (“and they say that he is 
skilled to write, to work as an artist, and to play the pipe with 
his mouth, on the bag placed under his arm-pits”) — ^says that 
&(rKav\rjs was so used 

ASKE, ROBERT (d I5i7), English rebel, was a country 
gentleman who belonged to an ancient family long settled in York- 
shire In 1536 Aske led the insurrection called the “Pilgrimage of 
Grace ” Marching with the banner of St Cuthbert and with the 
badge of the “five wounds,” he occupied Yoik on Oct. 16, and on 
the 20th captured Pontefract Castle, with Lord Darcy and the 
archbishop of York, who look the oath of the rebels He caused 
the monks and nuns to be reinstated, and refused to allow the 
King’s herald to read the royal proclamation, announcing his in- 
tention of marching to London to declare the grievances of the 
commons to the sovereign himself, secure the expulsion of coun- 
sellors of low birth, and obtain restitution for the church. Aske, 
followed by 30,000 or 40,000 men, marched on Doncaster, where 
lay the Duke of Norfolk with the royal forces, which, inferior in 
numbers, would probably have been overwhelmed had not Aske 
persuaded his followers to accept the King’s pardon and the prom- 
ise of a Parliament at York, and to disband 

Aske then went to London under the guarantee of a safe-con- 
duct and was well received by Henry. He put in writing a full 
account of the rising and of his own share in it, and fully per- 
suaded of the King’s good intentions returned home Jan 8 1537, 
bringing with him promises of a visit from the King to Yorkshire, 
of the holding of a parliament at York, and of free elections 
Shortly afterwards he WTote to the King warning him of the still 
unquiet state not only of the north but of the midlands, and stat- 
ing his fear that more bloodshed was impending The same month 
he received the King’s thanks for his action in pacifying Sir Fran- 
cis Bigod ’s rising 

But the new rising had given the court an excuse for breaking 
off the treaty and sending another army under Norfolk into York- 
shire. Possibly in these fresh circumstances Aske may have given 
cause for further suspicions of his loyalty, and in his last con- 
fession he acknowledged that communications to obtain aid had 
been opened with the imperial ambassador and were contemplated 
with Flanders. In any case Aske was persuaded to go to London 
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on false assurances of security He was arrested in April, tried 
before a commission .it VVestmin.ster, and sentenced to death for 
high treason on May 17, on June 28 he was taken back to York- 
shire, being paraded in the towns and country through which he 
passed He was hanged at York in July, expressing rcjxmtance for 
breaking the King’s laws, but dei hiring that he had promise of 
pardon both from Cromwell and from Henry Aske was a real 
leader, who gained the affection and conlidence of his followers 

See Henry VIII and the English Monashnes, bv F A. Gasquet 
(iQob) ; Letters and Papers of the Reinn 0} Ilcnrv VIII , vol \i and 
Ml, F-nf^lish Hist Rev, v 3co, 550 (airount of llic rebellion, 
examination and answers to interrogations) , Chrotmle of Henry VIII , 
tr by M A. S Hume (1889); WhitakcrV Ruhnunui shire, i. iiO 
(pedigree of the Askes) . 

ASKED PRICE, the price which the owner of any property 
places upon it for the purpose of sale A prospective buyer will 
usually make an offering price or “bid” at a lower figure When 
the bid and asked price coincide, either through the purchaser’s 
raising his offer to meet the asked price, or through the seller’s 
reducing his asked price to meet the bid. or by a compromise 
price somewhere between the two, a sale may be consummated 
On the stock and produce exchanges bid and asked prices are 
regularly quoted on all items, and such quotations are carried in 
the financial reports of the daily papers, on the ticker systems, 
and in other financial information media 
ASKEW or ASCUE, ANNE (1521?-! 546), English Protes- 
tant, born at Stallmgborough about 1521, second daughter of Sir 
William Askew (d 1540) of South Kelsey, Lincoln, She came to 
London and made friends with Joan Bochcr, who was already 
known for heterodoxy, and other Protestants. Anne was examined 
for heresy by the lord mayor (March 1545), then by Bishop 
Bonner, and then (June 13 1545) brought up as a .sairamentarian 
at the Guildhall These efforts having failed, she was brought on 
June 18 154(1 before a special commission without jury and with- 
out witnesses, and was condemned, on her confession, to be burnt. 
On the following dav she was racked, and after four weeks in 
prison was burnt at Smithfield (July 10). 

It IS probable that the pertinacity displayed against Anne was 
due to the de.siic of the reactionary party to intimidate Hertford 
and Catherine Parr who were suspected of sympathy with her 

Bibt loGRAPiiY — Bale’s two tracts, printed at Marburg in Nov. 1546 
and Jan 1547, aie the basis ot boxe’s account See aKo .Ic/i of the 
Privy Council (1542-47), pp 42 1, 4(12, Wnothesley’s Chron i. 155, 
167-9, Narratives of the Reformation, passim, (Jough’s Index to 
Parker Sot Publications; Burnet’s Hist of the Reformation; Dixon’s 
Hist of the Chimh of Flngland; Dkt Nat Hiog 

Her torture, disputed by Jardine, Lmgaicl and others, is sub- 
stantiated not only by her own narrative, but liy two contemporary 
chronicles, and by a contemporary letter; ibid. Narratives of the 
Reformation, p. 305, Elhs, Original Letters, 2nd ser. 11. 177. 

ASMAT, Abd al-Malik ibn Kuraib (c. 739-831), Arabian 
scholar, was born of pure Arab stock in Basra and died in Bagh- 
dad He became tutor to the son of Ilarun-al-Rashid, and acquired 
property in Basra, where he again settled for a time Asma'I was 
one of the greatest scholars of his age. While Abu 'Ubaida fol- 
lowed (or led) the Shu'ubite movement and declared for the 
excellence of all things not Arabian, Asma'i was the avowed sup- 
porter of the superiority of the Arabs over all people, and of the 
freedom of their language and literature from all foreign influence 
Of Asma'i’s many works mentioned in the catalogue known as 
the Fihrht, only about half a dozen are extant. Of these the 
Book of Distinction has been edited by D II Muller (1876); 
the Book of the Wild Animals by R Geyer (1887); the Book of 
the Horse, by A Haffner (1895); tfie Book of the Sheep, by A 
Haffncr (1896) 

bor life of Asma'i, ser Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dutionarv, 
translated from the Arabic by M‘G de Slane (1842), vol. li. pp 
i2i-i27 For his work as a grammarian, see G. Flugel, Die gram- 
tnaiischen Schulen der Araber (1862). 

ASMARA, the capital of the Italian colony of Eritrea, north- 
east Africa. It is built on the Hamasen plateau, near its eastern 
edge, at an elevation of 7,765ft. It is some 40m WSW. in a 
direct line from the seaport of Massawa but 75m. by railway 
(The line from Massawa, which had reached Ghincla, at the foot 
of the plateau, in 1904, was completed to Asmara in 1912 ) Pop. 
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(1921) 13,510, of whom 2,407 were Europeanj. The natives are 
Abyssinian, The European quarter contains several fine public 
buildings Fort Baldissera is built on a hill to the south-west of 
the town and is considered impregnable 

Asmara (Amharic, “good pasture place”) is an old town It 
was in the maritime province ol northern Al)yssima. govcrmcl by 
the liahar-nagash (ruler of the sea). Uy the Ahyssinians the Fla- 
masen plateau was known as the plain of the thousand villages, of 
which Asmara was one of the most prosperou*^, and it grew through 
being on the high road from Axum to Massawa The Franco-('.er- 
man War (1870) killed a project of W Munzinger iqv ) French 
consul at Massawa, to annex the Hamasen to France (cf A B 
Wylde, Modern Abyssinia, 1901). In 1872 Munzinger, now in 
Egyptian service, annexed Asmara to the khcdivial dominions, 
but in 1884, owing to the rise of the Mahdi, Egypt evacuated hc^r 
Abyssinian provinces and Asmara was chosen by Ras Alula, the 
representative of the negus Johannes (King John), as his head- 
quarters Shortly afterwards the Italians occupied Massawa, and 
in 1889 Asmara. In 1900 (he seat of government was transferred 
from Massawa to Asmara, which is surrounded by rich lands, 
cultivated in part by Italian immigrants, and is a busy trading 
centre. 

ASMODEUS or ASHMEDAI, an evil demon who appears 
in later Jewish tradition as “king ot demons” lie is sometimes 
identified with Becl/ebub or A{K)llyon (Rev. ix ir). In the Tal- 
mud he plays a great part in (he legends concerning Solomon In 
the apocryphal book of 'lobit (111 8) occurs the well-known story 
of his love foi Sara, the beautiful daughter ot Raguel, whose seven 
husbands were slain in succession by him on their respective 
bridal nights At last Tobias, by burning the heart and liver of a 
fish, drove olf the demon, who lied to Kg>pt. From the part played 
by Asmodeus in this story, he has been often familiarly called the 
genius of matrimonial unhappiness or jealousy, and as such may be 
compared with Lilith Le Sage makes him the principal character 
in his novel Ac Diablv boiteux Both the word and the conception 
seem to have been derived originally from the rersi.in. The name 
has been taken to mean “covetous”; it is in any case no doubt 
identical with the demon Aeshma of the Zimd-Avesta and the 
Pahlavi texts, but the meaning is not cert,nn It is generally agreed 
that the secomi part of the name Asmodeus is the same as the 
Zend diieuHi, dew, “demon ” The first jiart may be equivalent to 
Aeshma, the impersonation of anger But W Baudissin (Herzog- 
Hauik, Rcalduyklopadie) jirefers to derive it from t.sh, to drive, 
set m motion, whence ish~min, driving, impetuous 

See Jewish Emyclopaedm v ) See also the articles in the Ency- 
eloparilia tiihhca, Hastings’ Ihclnmary of the Bthle, and Herzog- 
}Iau<k, Renhnivklopadie. 

ASMONEUS or ASAMONAEUS (so Josephus), great- 
grandfather ot Matlathias, the father ot Judas Maccabaeus. 
^bithing more is known of him, and the name is only given liy 
Josephus (not in 1 Macc ii. i) But the dynasty was known 
to Josephus and the Mishna (omc) as “the sons (race) ol the 
y\samonaeans (of A )”, and the Targum of i Sam ii. 4 has “the 
house of the Hashraoneaiis who were weak, signs were wrought 
for them and strength” If not the founder, Asmoncus was 
probably the home of the family (c/ Heshmon, Jos, xv 27), 

See Slimier, Geschichte des judiultin Volkes,, i .’jS N, art “Marca- 
beeV’ §2 in /-Mfy liiblua (J. H. A. H ) 

ASNifeRES, .1 town, departnunt of Seme, France, on the left 
bank of the Seme, practically an extension of Paris and i^m 
N N W of its fortifications Pop (i()2f>) 52,071, compared with 
35,883 in 1906 It is a boating centre lor Parisians Industries 
include boat-building and the inanulacture of pc-rtumery, colours, 
etc 

ASOKA, a famous Buddhist enqKTor of India who reigned 
from 204 to 228 or 227 b r Thirty-tive of his inscriptions on 
rocks or pillars or in caves still e.xist (.see Inscriptions: Indian), 
and they are among the most remarkable and interesting of Bud- 
dhist monuments {see Buddhism). Asoka was the grandson of 
Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya (Peacock) dynasty, 
who had wrested the Indian provinces of Alexander the Great 
from the hands of Selcucus, and he was the son of Bindusara, 


who suci ceded his father Chandragupta, by a lady from Champa. 
The Creeks do not mention him and tlio Brahman books ignore 
him, but the Buddhist chronicles and legends tell us much about 
Asoka 

The inscriptions, which contain altogether about 5,000 words, 
are entirely of religious import, and their references to worldly 
allairs are incidental. They begin m the 13th year of his reign, 
and tell us that in the pth year he had invaded Kalinga, and had 
been so deeply impressed by the horrors involved in warfare that 
he hud then given up the desire for conquest, and devoted him- 
self to conquest by “religion ” What the religion was is explained 
in the edicts. It is purely ethical, independent alike of theology 
and ritual, and is the code of morals as laid down in the Buddhist 
sacred books for laymen He further tells us that in the 9th year 
of his reign he formally joined the Buddhist community as a 
layman, in the irth year he became a member of the order, and 
in the 13th he “set out for the Great Wisdom” (the Sambodhi), 
which is the Buddhist technical term for entering upon the well- 
known, eightfold path to Nirvana 

The extent of Asoka’s dominion included all India from the 
13th degree of latitude up to the Himalay.is, Nepal, Kashmir, the 
Swat valley, Afghanistan as far as the Hindu Kush, Sind and 
Baluchistan. It was thus as large as, or perhaps somewhat larger 
than, British India before the conquest of Burma lie was 
undoubtedly the most powerful sovereign of his time and the 
most remarkable and imiiosing of the native rulers of India. 

“If a man’s fame,” says Koppen, “can be measured by the 
number of hearts who revere his memory, by the number of lips 
who have mentioned, and still mention him with honour, Asoka 
is more famous than ("harlemagne or Caesar.” At the same time 
It is probable that, like ('onstantinc’s patronage of Christianity, 
his patronage of Buddhism, then the most rising and influential 
faith in India, was not unalloyed with political motives, and it 
IS certain that his vast benebictions to the Buddhi.st cause were 
at least one of the factors that led to its decline 

Set also X'meent Smith, Asoka (1001), revised edition (1020); E. 
Sonait, Inscriptions de Piyadusi (iSqi), chapteis on Asoka in '1'. W. 
Rhys David’s Buddhism (20lh ed 1004)1 and Buddhist India (1004) ; 
V. A Smith, E:dicts of Asoka (1909). (T W. R D ) 

ASOLO (anc. Acelim), Venelia, Italy, province of Treviso, 
about 19m N W direct from Treviso, some 10m E ot Bassano 
by road and lom. W.N W. ol Montebelluna by tram Fop (,it)2i ) 
town, 899; commune, 0,919. It is on a hill, 690ft. above scu-level. 
Remains ol Roman baths and of a theatre have been discovered 
in the course of excavation It became an episcopal sec in the 0th 
century. Catherine Cornaro, queen of C>prus, retired here on 
abdication and was VTSited by Ibetro Bembo, who conceived here 
his Dialotihi degli Aioluni, and by Andrea Navagero (Naugerius). 
Paul us Manulius was born here. 

ASOR, an instrument “of ten strings” mentioned in the Bible, 
about which authors arc not agreed The word occurs only three 
times in the Bible, and has not been traced elsewhere. 

ASP ( Vipera aspis ) , a species 
of venomous snake, closely allied 
to the common adder of Great 
Britain, which it represents 
throughout the southern parts of 
Europe, being specially abund- 
ant in the region of the Alps. It 
differs from the adder in having 
the head entirely covered with 
scales, shields being absent, and 
in having the snout somewhat 
turned up The term “Asp” as it 
is used in literature is applied to several species of poisonous snake, 
that by which Cleopatra is said to have ended her life is generally 
supposed to have been the cerastes, or horned viiier (Cerasteis 
cornutus), of northern Africa and Arabia, a snake about isin. 
long, exceedingly venomous, and provided with curious horn-like 
protuberances over each eye. The snake, however, to which the 
word “asp” has been most commonly applied is the haje of Egypt, 
the sPy-ilanse or spitting-snake of the Boers (Nnja haje), one 



The horned asp (vipera aspisi, 
A POISONOUS SNAKE OF EUROPE 
CLOSELY ALLIED TO THE ADDER 
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of the very poi.sonous Elapidae, from 3 to 4ft. lonR, with the skin 
of its neck loose, so as to render it dilatable at the will of the 
animal, as in the cobra of India, a species from which it differs only 
in the absence of the spectacle-like mark on the back of the neck. 
Like the cobra, the haje has its fangs extracted by jugglers, who 
afterwards train it to perform various tricks. 

ASPARAGINE, a naturally occurring base found in plants 
belonging to the families Leguminosae and Crucifcrac, and notice- 
ably in asparagus It has the structure 

CO, II CHfNHa] CH, CO NH,, 

and belongs to the important group of aniino-acids, Iieing both an 
acid, by virtue of the carboxyl (CO2H) group, and a base, by 
virtue of the two amino (NH,) groups Owing to the preseme of 
an “asymmetric carbonation” (C above), it should exist in two 
optically active forms and one inactive form (str STERro-ciii- m- 
ISTRY ) 

A. Piutti (1887) synthesized the asparagines from the mono- 
methyl ester of inactive aspartic acid by heating it with alcoholic 
ammonia In this way both asparagines were obtained and were 
separated by picking out the hemihedral crystals Laevo aspara- 
gine, which was isolated by L N Vauquelin in 1805, is slightly 
soluble in cold water and readily soluble in hot water and crvstal- 
lizes in prisms, containing one molecule of water of crystallization, 
the anhydrous form melting at 234- ->3';° C. Nitrous acid converts 
it into malic acid, HOOC CHOII CH2 COOH It is laevo-rotatory 
in aqueous or in alkaline solution, and dextro-rotatory in acid 
solution (L Pasteur, 18^1) Dextro-asparagine was first found in 
1886 in the shoots of the vetch (Piutti). It forms rhombic 
crystals possessing a sweet taste. It is dextro-rotatory in aqueous 
or alkaline solution, and laevo-rotatory in acid solution. 

Hydrolysis by means of acids or alkalis converts the asparagines 
into aspartic acid; whilst on heating with water in a sealed tube 
they arc converted into ammonium aspartate 

ASPARAGUS, a numerous genus of plants of the lily family 
(Ltfinccae) , comprising upwards of 1 20 siiecies, widely distributed 
in the temixTate and warmer parts of the Old World. They arc 
erect or climbing, extensively branching and sometimes more or 
less woody plants, rising from cord-like, thickened or tuberou'> 
rootstocks (Rfnzomrs). The leaves aro reduced to minute scales 
bearing in their axils tufts of green, needle-like or flattened 
branches (ctadodes or cladophyls), which perform the function 
of leaves Some species climb or scramble, in which they are 
aided by the development of the sc.ile-leaves into spines. The 
flowers are small, whitish and pendulous; the fruit is a berry 
Several climbing six’cies are grown as house plants and in green- 
houses for their ornamental foliage The so-called asjxiragus-fern 
(A. plumosus), native to South Africa, with numerous horticul- 
tural varieties, is an esixcially elegant six'cies, highly prized for 
Its delicate, feathery branches The vine-hke srmlax of the florists 
(A asparaf’oides), with stiffish, shining, many- veined “leaves” 
{cladodes), is likewise a native of South Africa 

Garden Asparagus. — Economically the most valuable species 
is the common vegetable (A. officinale)^ widely grown lor food. 
The plant is a native of the north temperate zone of the Old 
World, grows wild on coasts and sandy areas in the south of 
England; and on the steppes of Russia it is so abundant that it 
is eaten by cattle like grass It has escaped from cultivation and 
become extensively naturalized in North America, especially 
around salt marshes from New Brunswick to Virginia, sparingly 
along roadsides and in fields in the interior, and also on the Pacific 
coast Since Greek and Roman times the young shoots have been 
in high repute as a culinary vegetable 

Asparagus is grown extensively in private gardens as well as 
for the market It prefers a loose, lighl, deep, sandy .soil; the 
depth should be 3 ft., the soil well trenched, and all suiplus water 
drained away A quantity of well-rotted dung should be laid in 
the bottom of the trench, and another top-dressing of manure 
should be dug in preparatory to planting or sowing. If properly 
treated, asparagus beds will continue to bear well for several 
years. Most generally the tender shoots are eaten fresh but. large 
quantities are canned or otherwise preserved. A process has 
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been developed whereby the soft pulp of the asparagus stalk is 
separated from the tibre, forming a thick i>aste which is preserved 
by canning Asparagus is also dried, especially in European 
countries, in which state it may be kept indefinitely 'I'he as^xira- 
gus grown at Argenteuil, near Paris, is noted for its size and 
quality. 

ASPARAGUS-PEA, the name of a group ot cultivated 
leguminous plants mostly derived liom Psopfioiarpiis tetragon- 
olohm, native to India. All vaiieties aie rapidly-growing vines, 
10 ft to 50 ft. long, producing quadrangul.ir, green-winged pods, 
3 in to 9 in long The tender young pods .ire iMten like string 
Ix'jns and have a distinct flavour lesemblmg that of asparagus. 
The seeds, which are about the size of jicas. are \ery rich Ui 
proteids. Because of their extreme hardness when ripe, they are 
difficult to cook, hence usually only the imni.it ure .seeds are eaten. 
The plant is a qua.si-perennial, bearing .ilmost continuously for 
one or two years Its cultivation is increasing m most tropical 
countries and it is also grown as a cover-crop 

ASPASIA, born at Miletus, was the most famous of the 
Ionian courtesans w'ho .settled at Athens She became Pericles’ 
mistress, for by his own law of 451 she could not. as a foreigner, 
be his leg.il wife, and her charm and talents seem to h.i\e won 
her an important place m the intellectual society ol the lime. 
The comic poets represent her as the political adviser of Pericles, 
and as the cause of the Samian and Peloponnesian wars (Plutarch, 
and Aristoph. Ar/t 497), but this is probably mere caricature. 
Shortly before the Peloponnesian war she w.is accused of impiety, 
.and only the tears and entreaties of Pericles secured her accjuittal 
(see Cambndv,^ Ancient History, vol v , note 8 ) After the death 
of his two legitimate sons, he procured the passing of an enact- 
ment legitimizing his son by Aspasia 

Sec Plut.irch, Perulrs; Plato, Menexeniiy: Xenophon. Ot con. 
<52, 14; N.ilorp, Phil oil) fins, 51, p 4.S0 (attem|)ted reconstruction 
of the dialogue by Aeschines the Sociatic); Le ('onto 

de Bievre, Lev Denx Aspasics (1736); J B (’apetigue, Aspasic 
ef le Stdcle de Pvndes (rSOa); L Bee de Foucjujeres, Aspade de 
Milct (1872). H Houssayc, Aspastc, Cleopdtrc, Theodora (iScjcj); 
E Meyer. Fonchuni’en, vol n , pp 55-56, in opposition to Wila- 
mowitz-MollencIcrf, in Hermes, xxxv (iqoo), A E Zirnmern, 
Greek Commomcralth, part in, chap 12, pp. ^34-34 2 Hire also 
Pericles 

ASPASIUS, a Greek peripatetic philosopher, and a prolific 
commentator on Aristotle He flourished probably towards the 
clo.se of the 1st century ad, or perhajis during the riugn of An- 
toninus Pius (''ommentaries on books 1-4, 7 (in part), and 8 
of the Nuomachean Ethics are preserve'll, th.it on Book 8 was 
printed with tho.se of Eustratius and others by Aldus Manutius 
.at Venice in 1536 They were partly (2-.;) translated into Latin 
by Fclicianus m 1541, and have frequently been republished, but 
their authenticity has been disputed The most recent edition 
IS by G Ileylbul m Comment ana in Aiistotelem Graeca, xix i. 
(iSSo) 

Another Aspasius, in the 3rd centuiy a d , was a Roman sophist 
and rhetorician, son or pupil of the rhetorician Demetrianus He 
was secretary to the Emperor M.iximin, 

ASPECT RATIO, of an aeroplane wing, the ratio of the span 
to the chord, the latter being the length of the straight line drawn 
from the Icuding to the trailing edge, at right angles to the length 
of the wing (Sec Aeroplane.) 

ASPEN, a section of the poplar genus (Populus) of which 
the common aspen of Europe, P tremula, may be t.ijccn as the 
tyix* — a tall, fast -growing tree with a sh-nder trunk, and grey bark 
becoming rugged when old The roundish Icuves, toothed on the 
m.irgin, are slightly downy when young, but afterwards smooth, 
cl.irk green on the uppcT and grcwish green on the lower sijif.Kc; 
the long slender petiole's, flattiMied tow.iids the oute r end, allow 
of free lateral motion by the lightest breeze, giving the* foliage* its 
well-known treniulou.s character. By their friction on each other 
the leaves give rise to a rustling sound The flowers, which ap- 
pear in March and April, arc borne on pendulous hairy catkins, 
2-3in long; male and female catkins are, as in the other species 
of the genus, on distinct trees. 
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The aspen is found in moist places, sometimes at more than 
i,6ooft, in Scotland. It is an abundant tree in northern Britain, 
and is occasionally found in the coppices of the southern counties, 
throughout northern Europe it abounds in the forests, while in 
Siberia its range extends to the Arctic Circle. The wood is light 
and soft, though lough; it is employed for pails, herring-tasks, 
butchers’ trays, pack-saddles, and various articles for which its 
lightness recommends it, in mediaeval days it was valued for 
arrows; the bark is u.sed for tanning; tattle and deer browse on 
the young shoots and suckers Charcoal prepared from it is 
light and friable, and has been employed hi gunpowder tnanu- 
fatture The powdered bark is given to horses as a vermifuge, 
it possesses tonic and febrilug.il properties, containing salicin 
The aspen is propagated by cuttings or suckers The American 
aspen (p tremuloides) , tailed also quaking-asp, tlosely allied to 
the European species, is the most widely (listributed tree in 
North America. It ranges from Labrador to the mouth of the 
Mackenzie river and the valley of the Yukon and southward to 
Pennsylvania, Missouri and Nebraska, and in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Sierra Nevada to Chihuahua and Lower California, 
often ascending to 10,000 ft altitude With the exception of the 
black willow (ifiZ/jc d is the only natue tree common to 

both California and Maine It attains a maximum height of 100 ft 
and a trunk diameter of 3 ft , Init is usually much smaller The 
large-leaved American aspen {P ^randidnitata) has ovate or 
roundish le.ives deeply and irregularly sei rated on the m.irgin 
The wood of both these species is manufai tuied into wood-pulp 

ASPENDUS, an am lent city of Asia Minoi, nioil Balkis 
KaU, or, more anciently m the native language. Rsivtdys^ (whence 
the adjective Estvrdtivs on coins), very strongly situated on an 
isolated hill on the right bank ol the Eur>modon at the point 
where the river issues from the 'raurus 'I'he sea is now about 
7m distant, and the river is n.ivigalile only for about jm from 
the mouth, but in the lime of Thucydides ships could anchor off 
Asjiendu.s Really of pre-Hellenic date, the place ilaimed to be 
an Argive colony It derued we.dth from gre.it sniitu's and from 
a trade in oil and wool, to whuh the wide lange of its .admirable 
coinage be.irs witness ftom the 5th century nc onwards There 
Alcibiades met the satrap 'I'lssaphernes in 41 1 11 c’ , and thence suc- 
ceeded in getting the rhoeniti.m lleet, intended to co-oix;ratc with 
Sparta, sent back home The Athenian, Thr.iscbulus after ob- 
taining ( oninbulions from .Vspendiis m 380 was murdered by the 
inhabitants The city bought olt Alexander in 335, but, not keep- 
ing faith, W'as forcibly octupied by the conqueror In due course 
It passed from IVrgamene to Roman dominion, and, according to 
Cicero, was plundered of many artistic treasures by Verres It 
was ranked by Philostratus the third city of Pamphylia, and in 
Byz.mline times seems to have been known as Pnmopohs, under 
which name its bishop signed at liphesus in ad 431. In me- 
diaeval times It i\as eMflcntly still a strong place but is now a 
wretched hamlet 

With the Roni.m theatre, the finest in the world, the ruins 
have earned foi the place a connection with Solomon's Sheban 
(jueen On the summit of the hillock, .surrounded by a wail with 
three gates, lie the remains ol the city The public buildings round 
the forum can all be traced, and parts of them are .standing to a 
considerable height They consist of a fine nympheum on the 
north with a covered theatre behind it, covered market halls on 
the west, and a peristyle hall and a basilica on the cast In the 
plain below are large thermae, and ruins ot a siilendid aqueduct 
But all el|C seems insignificant beside (he huge theatre, half hol- 
lowed out of the north-east fl.ink of the hill This w.is completely 
planned .ind desiribed by Count L.mckoron.ski’s exiiedition in 
1884 It IS built of loc.d conglomerate .ind is in mar\cilou.s pres- 
ervation. lirected to the honour of the emiierors Marcus Aurelius 
and L Verus by the architect /.eno for the heir.s of a loc.d Roman 
citizen (as an inscription repeated over both portals attests), its 
auditorium has a circuit of 313ft. There arc 40 tiers of seating, 
divided by one diazoma, and crowned by an arched gallery of 
rather later date, repaired in plates with brick This auditorium 
held 7.500 spectators The scats are not perfect, but so nearly so 
as to appear practically intact The wooden stage has, of course. 


perished, but all its supporting structures are in place, and the 
great scena wall stands to its full height and produces a magnifi- 
cent impression whether from within or from without. Inwardly 
It was decorated with two orders of columns, one above the other, 
with rich entablatures, much of which survive In the tympanum 
IS a relief of Bacchus (wrongly supposed to be of a female, and 
called the Bal-Kys, i.c “Honey Girl”) The po.sition of the sound- 
ing board above the .stage is apparent. Under the forepart of the 
auditorium, built out from the hill, are immense vaults. The 
whole structure was enclosed within one great wall, pierced with 
numerous windows This structure was probably put to some 
ecclesiastical Byzantine use, .is certain mutilated heads of saints 
appear upon it; and later it became a fortress 

ASPER, AEMILIUS, Latm grammarian, possibly lived in 
the 2nd century a d He wrote commentaries on Terence, Sallust 
and Virgil. 

Krlitionb in Keil, Prohi in \ rniiln Hucolna Covimentanm (1848); 
see also Suringar, Hntoria Cntua Scholiast arum Lntinorum (1814); 
Gratenhan, Geschichte der klasunhin Philolosie im Alterthum, iv. 
(1843-50). 

ASPERGES» the ceremony ot sprinkling the people with holy 
water before High Mass m the Roman Catholic Church, so called 
from the opening words Aiperges me, Dumine, byssopo (I\s li 7). 
The brush for sprinkling is an aspergillum, and a vessel for holy 
water an aspersoriiim. 

ASPERN-ESSLING, BATTLE OF (1S09), was fought on 
May 21 and 22, 1809, between the French and their allies under 
Napoleon and the Austrians commanded by the Archduke Charles 
(sic NAPOLLtaNic Campaigns) When Austria, with her army 
reorganized, reoiiened hostilities in 1.S09, the swift opening move 
ol N.ipoleon split her army asunder and enabled him to push down 
the south bank of the Danube and occupy Vienna, lelL exposed by 
the Austrian retreat across the river. Napoleon then aimed to 
complete the overthrow of the Austrian forces, but the bridges 
over the Danube had been broken, and (he archduke’s army had 
re.nsscmblcd on and about the Bisamberg ‘ The first t.isk of the 
French was the crossing of the Danube Lobau, one of the numer- 
ous islands which div ide the river into minor channels, w.as selected 
as the point of crossing, but rough we .it her caused 24 hours’ delay 
111 the bridging ot the channnls from the right bank to Lobau and 
it was not until midday on May 20 lh.it the troops, other than 
(he .idvanced det.ic hmenis, rrossc‘cl to (he isl.inri By the evening 
of the 20th a large force had been collected there and the last arm 
of the Danube, between Lobau and the left bank, bridged Mas- 
sena’s corps at once began to cross to the left bank and dislodged 
the Austrian outposts Undeterred by the news of heavy attacks 
on his re.ar from Trol and from Bohemia, Napoleon hurried all 
avaiKible trooiis to the bridges, and by midday on the 21st 
25.000 men were collected on the edge of the Marchfcid, the 
broad open plain of the left bank, which was also to be the scene 
of the battle of W.igram The .irchduke did not seriously resist 
the passage, it was his original intention to aw.iit developments, 
but a misle.iding, it happily misleading, report led him to seize 
fhc opportunity for a blow before the bulk of the French army 
had crossed Napoleon seems to have taken the risk too lightly, 
both underestimating his opponents and the need for preparatory 
measures, but he sought to minimize it by concentrating close to 
the river before pushing torward — and thus also to avoid atten- 
tion His forces on the Marchfeld were dr.iwn up in front of the 
bridges facing north, with their left in the village of Aspern 
(Gross-Aspern) and their right in Essling (or Esslingen) Both 
pKices lay close to the D.inube and could not therefore be turned 
But the French had to fill the gap between (he villages, and also 
to move forward to give room for the main body to form up. 
Whilst they were thus engaged (he archduke moved to the attack 
with his whole army ot 9.S.000 men in five columns. Three under 
Hiller, Bellegarde and Hohenzollern were to converge upon 
Aspern, the other two, under Rosenberg, to attack Essling. The 
Austrian cavalry was in the centre, ready to move out against 
any French cavalry which should attack the heads of the columns 
During the 21st the bridges became more and more unsafe, owing 

’See sketch map in the article Wackam. 
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to the violence of the current, and the passage of the French 
reinforcements was frequently delayed. 

The battle began at Aspern; Hiller carried the village at the 
first rush about 4 p m , but Massena recaptured it, and held his 
ground with the same tenacity he had shown at Genoa m 1800, 
The French infantry, indeed, fought on this day with the old 
stubborn bravery which it had failed to show in the earlier 
battles of the year. The three Austrian columns, hindering each 
other by their convergence on a single point, were unable to do 
more than drive the French out to the far edge of the village 
before night fell. In the meanwhile nearly all the F'rench infantry 
posted between the two villages and in front of the bridges had 
been drawn into the light on either Hank Napoleon therefore, to 
create a diversion, sent forward his centre, now consisting only 
of cavalry, to charge the enemy’s artillery, which was deployed in 
a long line and firing into Aspern The first charge of the French 
was repulsed, but the second attempt, made by heavy masses of 
cuirassiers overrode the guns, but failed to break Hohenzollern’s 
infantry squares, and in the end retired to their old position Even 
so, they effectively discouraged any further attack on the French 
centre. In the meanwhile Essling had been the scene of fighting 
almost as desperate as that of Aspern The French cuirassiers 
made repeated charges on the Hank of Rosenberg’s force, and 
for long delayed the assault, and in the village Lannes with a 
single division made a heroic and successful resistance, till night 
ended the battle The two armies bivouacked on their ground, and 
in Aspern the French and Austrians lay within pistol shot of each 
other 

All through the night more and more French troops were put 
across, and at the earliest dawn of the 22nd the battle was re- 
sumed. Massena by degrees cleared Asjicrn of Austrians, but at 
the same time Rosenberg stormed Essling at last Lannes, how- 
ever, resisted desjxTately, and reinforced by St. Hilaire’s division, 
drove Ro.senberg out Uy 7 am Napoleon had 77,000 troops 
across and he launched a great attack on the Austrian centre 
Beginning with Lannes on the right, the whole French centre, with 
the cavalry in reserve, moved forward. The Austrian line was 
broken through, between Rosenborg’s right and Ilohenzollern’s 
left, and the French squadrons poured into the gap 'Victory 
seemed within reach when the archduke brought up his last re- 
.serve, himself leading on his soldiers with a colour in his hand 
Lannes was checked, and with his repulse the impetus of the 
attack died out all along the line Meantime Aspcin had been 
lost to a counter-attack by Hiller and Bellegarde, and graver 
news reached Napoleon at the critical moment. The Danube 
bridges had at last been cut by heavy barges, which had been set 
adrift down stream for the purpose by the Austrians. Napoleon 
thereupon (ii am ) suspended the attack and decided to retire 
to Lobau About 3PM Essling fell to another assault of Rosen- 
berg, and though again (he French, this time part of the Guard, 
drove him out, the Austrian general then directed his efforts on 
the flank of the French centre, .slowly retiring on the bridges 
The retirement was costly, and the French must have been driven 
into the Danube but for the steadiness of Lannes, the exhaustion, 
of the assailants, and the archduke’s inexplicable action in draw* 
ing back part of his force about 4 PM. Although he turned them 
about again on hearing that the French were retiring across to 
Lobau, he did not seek a renewal of the struggle. The French 
lost 20,000 and amongst the killed were Lannes and St. Hilaire. 
The Austrians lost 23.360. Even this, the first serious defeat of 
Napoleon did not shake his resolution. The beaten forces were 
at last withdiawn safely into the island. On the night of the 22nd 
the great bridge was repaired, and the army awaited the arrival of 
reinforcements, not in Vienna, but in Lobau But it had been a nar- 
row escape from disaster, and its special historical significance is 
an illustration of the over-confidence which was fa.stening more 
and more strongly on Napoleon’s mind. (B. H. L H.) 

ASPHALT. According to the standard definition of the 
American society for testing materials, asphalts are “solid or semi- 
solid native bitumens, solid or semi-solid bitumens which arc 
combinations of the bitumens mentioned with petroleums or de- 
rivatives thereof, which melt upon the application of heat and 
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which con.sist of a mixture of hydrocarbons .ind their derivatives 
of complex structure, largely cyclic or bridge compounds” In 
more popular terms .isphalt may be defined as a semi-solid sticky 
residue formed by the partial c\aporation or distillatiuii of cer- 
tain petroleums This is as true ot native asphalts as of those 
obtained by refining petroleum The solid or senu-solid native 


bitumens were termed aatfyaXTOs by the Greeks Only the natne 
asphalts were known to the ancients, but late m the 19th ccii'ury 
It was found that asphalt was a constituent of certain petroh uins 
and could be recovered from them by distilling otf the vol.it ile oils 
which held it in solution. In 1928 over &o[f, of the world’s supply 
of asphalt was produced at petroleum refineries 

Sandstones and limestones naturally impregnated with asphalt 
— commonly known as roik asphalt or bituminous rock — arc 
found in various parts of the world, the most widely known de- 
posits being at Val de Travers in Switzerland; Seysscl in France 
and Moils m Belgium, San Valentino and Cesi in Italy, Ragusa m 
Sicily, Limmer, Lolisann and Vorwohle in Alsace; and in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Alabam.i and Kcntiuky in the United States The 
largest and best known deposit of relatively pure asiihalt occurs as 
an asphalt or pitch lake on the Island of Trinidad, British We.st 
Indies, and covers an area of about 100 acres. A sanqile of crude 
contains approximately 39'^) of pure asphalt or bitumen, the bal- 
ance being gas, vvater, light oils and oiganic and mineral matter. 
The surface ol the lake forms a ciust which may be removed by 
meani of picks The plastic material from beneath flows into the 
excMvations and rapidly h.irdens into a new crust. A more e.xten- 
sixebut shallower deposit is found at Bermudez lake in Venezuela. 
This asphalt is softer than that found at Trinidad and contains 
less mineral maltei An exceptionally puie asphalt of very brittle 
nature known as Gilsomte, is obtained in Colorado Other varie- 
ties are known as nunjak, glance pitch, w’urtzelite, etc. 

Practically all n.itive asphalt is too hard for direct use and 
must be healed until water, gas and other volatile materials are 
drixen off and then fluxed or softened to the desned consistency 
by mixing with it the proper amount of residual petroleum On 
the other hand asphalt recovered directly from petroleum {q v ) 
by distillation does not require fluxing, as the process is stoiiped 
when the product reaches the desired consistency When a high 
melting-iKiint is desired, the asiihalt is heated to fluidity and air 
is blown through it, producing what is known as “blown” or 
oxidized asphalt 

Asphalt Cements. — The hardness of asphalt is determined 
by measuring the distance that a standard needle, under a load 
of 5oog ai»plied for five seconds, will penetrate the asphalt at 
77“ This “penetration’’ lest ■ classifies asphalts into grades, and 
when a consistency suitable for some commercial use is reached, 
the products are known as “asphalt cements ” These arc used 
primarily as water and WTather resisting binders, and their value 
lor these purposes was utilized in ancient times for preserving 
mummies and in some cases for coating and binding masonry 

Asphalt is extensively used in paving, roofing and water-proof- 
ing Over of the total production is employed in the (on- 
struction of highways in w'hich it is used to bind togethei the 
stone, sand and mineral dust which constitute the bulk ot the 
wearing surface. Approximately i4o,ooo.ooosq yd of asphalt pave- 
ments are constructed apnually in the United States alone Rela- 
tively fluid asphalt products known as “road oils,” arc used for 
the surface treatment of macadam and gravel roads Asphalt i.s 



Diagram showing how asphalt is found in nature 
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also employed in the manufacture of wall boards, flooring, floor 
coverings, sheathing, moisture-proof wrapping paix'r, paints, v.ir- 
nishes, enamels, japans, acid-proof coatings, pipe dips, sealing 
compounds, insulating products, emulsions and moulding composi- 
tion The roofing industry consumes over ^o% of the total pro- 
duction in the manufacture of asphalt-impregnated roofing and 
shingles 

The total annual production and importation of asphalt into 
the United States amounts to over 4,000,000 tons of which some 



3,500.000 tons are recovered directly from domestic petioleum 
and petroleum imported to the American relineiies fron. Mexico 
and certain Central American and South American countries 
(.See Bn p men) 

BinLiocKAPTiY —See Barton and Doanc, Samphim, and Testing oj 
Highway Matenals; Richardson, Asphalt Const urtion for l*ave~ 
ments and Highways, Judson, Road Prestnuitwn ana Oust Pre- 
vention; Hubbard, Laboratory Manual oi Bituminous Materials, 
O G Stricter, 7'he Mechanism of Asphalt Formation (icjist 

(P Hu) 

ASPHODEL {Asphodelus), a genus of the lily family (Lilia- 
ceae), containing seven species in the Mediterranean region The 
plants arc hardy herbaceous perennials with narrow tufted radical 
leaves and an elongated stem bearing a handsome spike of white 
or yellow flowers Asphodtiiis alhiis and .1 fistulosus have white 
flowers and grow from 1 1 to aft high , A ramosus is a larger plant, 
the large white flowers of which have .1 reddish-brown line in the 
middle of each segment Bog-asphodel {Narlhectum osstfragum), 
a member of the same family, is a small herb common in boggy 
places in Britain, with rigid narrow radical leaves and a stem bear- 
ing a raceme of small golden yellow flowers In the United States 
there are two species of similar appearance and habitat, the Ameri- 
can bog-asphodel (^V. amrncnniim), of the New' Jersey pine- 
barrens, and the western bog-asphodcl (N. calif ormciim), of the 
coast ranges of California and Oregon. 

In Greek legend the asphodel is the most famous of the plants 
connected with the dead and the underworld Homer describes it 
as covering the great meadow (aircpbScXos '\hixuv), the haunt of 
the dead (Od xi 530.573; xxiv 13) It was planted on graves, and 
is often connectecl with Persephone, who aiipears crowned with a 
garland of asphodels Its general connection with death is due no 
doubt to the greyish colour of its leaves and its yellowish flowers, 
which suggest the gloom of the underworld .md the pallor of death 
The roots were eaten by the poorer Greeks, hence such food was 
thought good enough for the shades (c/. HcM'od, Works and Days, 
41; Pliny, Nat. Hist xxi. 17 [68 j ; Luci.in. Dc Juctu, 19) The 
asphodel was also supix>sed to lx a remedy for (loisonous snake- 


bites and a specific against sorcery; it was fatal to mice, but pre- 
served pigs from disease The Libyan nomads made their huts 
of asphodel stalks (c/ Herod iv 190) 

See Pauly-Wissowa, Reale ncyklopadie, s v ; H. O. Lenz, Botanik der 
alien Grtechen und Rotner (1859) ; J. Murr, Die Pflanzenwelt in der 
gnechischen Mylhologie (1890). 

ASPHYXIA, a term in medicine signifying arrest of respi- 
ration from some hindrance to the entrance of air into the lungs. 
{See Respiratory System . Diseases of ) 

ASPIC, a poisonous African snake popularly supposed to 
give a quick and easy death “The worm’s an odd worm,” .said 
the clown to Cleopatra, “those that do die of it do rarely re- 
cover,” and the aspic was welcomed by the queen as the means 
of swift dispatch The French have a proverb froid comme nn 
aspic, and it is to be supposed that French cooks, when they 
invented as a dainty savoury a bit of meat, game or fish imbedd«‘d 
in calf’s-foot jelly, tailed il an aspic because it was cold to the 
touch like a snake Aspic is also the botanical name of the 
Lavandula spica, or spikenard, from which a white aromatic and 
highly inflammable oil is distilled, called huilc d* aspic 
ASPIDISTRA, a small genus of the lily family (Liliaceae), 
native of the Himalayas, China and Japan Aspidistra elatior is 
a favourite pot-plant, bearing large green or white-striped leaves 
on an underground stem, and small dark purplish, cup-shaped 
flowers close to the ground II is very resistant to unfavourable 
conditions and will live in the low light intensity of an ordinary 
dwelling room 

ASPIRIN is the trade-name of acetyl salicylic acid Its dose 
is o 3 to log (5 to 1$ grams). Like other salicylates it is of 
great Use in acute rheumatic fever, in which it seems to have 
almost a specific action, as it causes the temperature to drop and 
the pain and swelling of the joints to decrease. Recent studies 
seem to point to a beneficial action on the heart itself in this 
disease Aspirin also relieves headaches and neuralgia but does 
not cure the cause of these pains It is much safer to use than the 
so-called antipyretics The symptoms of an overdose are ringing 
in the ears, some dimness of vision at times, nausea and vomiting 
With the lowering of temperature in lever there may be great 
sweating Exposure to cold after its administration is therelore 
unwise 

ASPROMONTE, mountain, Calabria, Italy, behind Reggio 
di ('alabn.i, the western extremity of the Sila range. It is 6,420ft. 
high and has forest -clad slopes Here Garibaldi was W'ounded and 
taken by Italian troops under Pallavicini (1862). 

ASQUITH, HERBERT HENRY; ^cc Oxford and 
Asquith, Herbfrt Henry Asquith, Earl of. 

ASS, a common name for varieties of the suhgenus Asinus, 
belonging to the hor.se tribe, and especially for thn domestic ass; 
it differs from the horse in its smaller size, long ears, the char- 
acter of its tail, fur and markings, and its proverbial dullness and 
obstinacy The fifth proposition of Book i of Euclid is known as 
the Pons Asmorum, “bridge of asses ” 

ASS, FEAST OF THE, a festival formerly held on Jan 14 
in Northern France, in commemoration of the biblical flight into 
Egypt. A girl with a baby at her breast and seated on an ass 
splendidly caparisoned was led through the town to the church 
where mass was said. The ceremony degenerated into a bur- 
lesque in which the ass of the flight became confused with 
Balaam’s ass So scandalous became the popular revels associated 
with it, that the celebration was prohibited by the church in the 
15th century. {See Fools, Feast of ) 

ASSAB, a bay and port on the African shore of the Red sea, 
60m N of the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb Assab bay was the first 
territory acquired by Italy in Africa Bought from the sultan of 
Raheita in 1870, it was not occupied until 1880. {See Eritrea, 
History.) 

ASSAI (Ital.), though meaning originally “enough” {cf. Fr. 
assez) has acquired also the secondary meaning of “very,” in 
which sense alone it is employed in musical terminology, as in 
Presto assai, meaning “very fast ” 

ASSAM, a province of British India Area (including the Slate 
of Manipur) 62,790sqm Pop. (1921) 7,606,230 
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The Brahmaputra emerges from Himalayan gorges into a valley, 
50m. wide, with steep mountain sides, and tlowu west and west- 
south-west till it turns south around the bastion of the (iaro Hills. 
This broad valley is the main region of Assam but the province 
also includes the hills that bound this valley on the south They 
are named from their peoples — the (laro, Khasi, Jaintia and North 
Cachar hills and the highest point in them is Shillong peak (64^0 
ft ). South of these hills are the districts of Sylhet and South 
('achar, essentially the Surma valley, Hat below the very abrupt 
slope of the Khasi and Jaintia hills To the 
east and south-east, Assam is bordered by 
hill ranges which make a barrier between 
it and Burma; these are a part of the 
mountain curve that stretches down the 
west side of Burma. The hills of the As- 
satn-Burma border are named from their 
peoples the Naga hills and rise to nearly 
10.000 feet at Japro peak Within the gen- 
cial limits of the {irovince arc iietty feuda- 
tory states m the Kha.si hills, while south 
of the Naga hills and cast of Cachar lies 
the feudatory state of Manipur (area 
8,456sqm ; pop | ig^i ) 384,010). 

Rivers. — ^The Brahmaputra may be said 
to be formed fiy the union of a number of 
streams at the head of the valley of Ass.am. 

The Dihang, called 'Fsang-po in Tibet, has 
its source far to the west on the north side 
of the Himalaya and flows parallel to that 
range for hundreds of miles until it breaks 
through Himalayan gorges in a series of 
waterfalls and rapids and emerges into the 
Assam vallev. The Sesiri, Dibang and 
Luhit rivers from the north-east unite with 
it to form the Brahmaputra which receives further tiibutaries 
from the Himalayas on the north and trom the other hills named 
on the south-east. The former include the Subansiri, Bhareli, 
North Dhansiri, Barnadi, Manas and Sankosh rivers, mostly 
glacier-fed. Among the latter are the two Dlhmgs (Noa and Buri », 
the Disang, Dhansiri and Kalang, streams which dwindle as the 
dry siMson progresses The valleys of the Dhansiri and Kalang 
isolate the Mikir and Rengma hills from the southern hill frame- 
work. The Brahmaputra becomes a sheet of water several miles 
broad in the rainy season. 

Soils and Geology. — Geographically the Assam hills (Garo, 
Khasi and Jaintia, North Cachar, etc , hills), lie in the angle be 
tween the Himalayas and the Burmese ranges, but geologically 
they belong to neither. The greater part of the mass consists of 
gneiss and schists overlain unconformably by cretaceous beds, con- 
sisting chiefly of sandstones with scams of coal, the whole series 
thinning out northwards as though towards a shore line, they arc 
covered by tertiary rocks, including nummulilic beds and valuable 
seams of coal These rocks show neither Himalayan nor Bur- 
mese folding but, while nearly horizontal towards the north, they 
are bent sharply downwards to the south in a simple monoclinal 
fold The hill sides are generally forested. A good deal of the 
valley is raised well above flood-level and is rich agricultural land, 
partly under rice, partly in tea and other plantations. The alluvial 
deposits of the Brahmaputra and its tributaries show much varia- 
tion of fertility and elevation; there are vast c^iars of pure sand 
inundated every year but easily and rapidly transformed into pas- 
tures in many places, and there are also terraces and islands of firm 
soil raised well above the floods. Many of the wetter lands are 
occupied by great reeds and grasses. The Himalayan and Burmese 
mountain frame includes great ma.sses of tertiary rocks, with coal 
seams in the Burmese ranges. 

Climate. — In January the high pressure over the land gives 
rise to frequent winds down the valley of the Brahmaputra, 
though there may be some rain and fogs are common; the tem- 
perature at this season averages 6i® F. But the wind from the sea 
soon begins to penetrate along this corridor and As.sara thus con- 
trasts strongly with many parts 9f North India which have a dry 
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hot .season whiKt the rains have been watering Assam from early 
March onwards, merging finally into the great monsoonal raintall. 
The Khasi hills are said to haxe the hea\ie->t rainfall in the world, 
with an average of 424 inehe>, at I'lierrapunji overlooking the low- 
lying land of the Surma, whuh, m immsoon time, bevomes a lake 
of almost warm water Syllu-t on the soul hern lowl.ind has an an- 
nual rainfall of iso inehe-, and Gauhati on the floor of the Brah- 
maputra valley, that is notlh of the hills, only 07in The heavy 
and long continued rams keep the temperature relativ'eh' moder- 
ate, the mean temperature ot the watin season not 1 caching above 
84" F. 

Earthquakes. — \s.sam is liable to e.irtliquakes. By f.ir the se- 
verest shock known is that of 1807. tbe focus of which was in the 
Khasi and Garo hills In the station of Shillong e\eiy masonry 
building w”is lexelled to the ground Thioughout the country 
bridges were shattered, roads were broken up like ploughed lields 
and (he beds of rivers were dislocated. In the hills there were ter- 
rible landslips which wrecked the little Cherrapunji railway and 
caused 600 deaths. The total mortality recorded was 1.542. In 
iOi<S another .sewere earthquake, which had it.s centie in the 
Balisera hills in Sylhet. caused considerable damage to properly 
but very little loss of life. 

Fauna. — Wild elc'phants are numerous on the lower slopes of 
the Assam range and in the Brahmaimtra valley. The Government 
kt'diUih establishment captures large numbers, and the right of 
hunting is also sold by auction to priv’ale bidders. The rhinoceros 
IS found m swampy places along the Brahmaputra. 'I'lgers, Ic'op- 
ards ,ind bears are numerous Another formidable animal is the 
wild buffalo or ^aur which is of great size, strength and fierceness. 
W'lld game is plentiful; pheasants, p.irlndges, snipe and water- 
lowl of many cJescriptions make the country a temiiting field for 
the sportsman. 

Forests. — An area of 6 000 .square miles is occupied by Gov- 
ernment reserved forests. The most valuable are those bearing 
Sal (Sporca robmta) in the districts of Goalpara, K.imrnp and 
(he Garo hi lb'. 

Agriculture. — The jirincipal and almost the only food-grain 
of the plains portion of the province is rice In io.'>5-26 there 
were 4i million acres under rice, or two-thirds of the total culti- 
vated area m the plains. In addition, jute is grown to a consider- 
able extent in Goalpara and Svihet ; cotton is grown in large quan- 
tities along the slopes. Potatoes are raised in the* Khasi hills, which 
are also the centre of orange cultivation supplying most of Bengal 
and Assam * 

Tea Plantations. — The most important article of commerce 
produced in Assam is tea. The rice crop covers a very great pro- 
portion of the cultivated land, but it is u.scd for local consumption, 
and the Brahmajiulra valley does not produce enough for its own 
consumption, large quantities being imported for the coolies. The* 
tea plantations are the great source of wealth to the province, and 
the necessities of tea cultivation are the chief stimulants to the 
development of Assam At the close of the year 1925 there were 
930 g.ardc*ns in all, with 416,477 acres under tea, and a total output 
of 224 million lb. of tea Two-thirds of the gardens are in the 
Brahmaputra valley, and the rest in the Surma valley; the ma- 
jority are owned by Europeans. 

Tea-Garden Labour. — The labour required on the tea gardens 
has hitherto been almost entirely imported, as the natives of the 
province are too prosperous to do such work. During the decade 
ending in 1921, 769,000 labourers were imported. The importation 
of coolies IS controlled by an elaborate system of legislation. To 
ensure the protection and welfare of the labourer on the one hand 
and the enforcement of contracts on the other, there has been a 
series of legislative enactments dating back to 1863. By the latest 
act passed in 1915 recruitment by contractors has been abolished, 
and the sardari system is general, le , selected men, and sometimes 
women, are sent to their native districts to induce relations, 
friends and acquaintances to emigrate. Parties of them are con- 
ducted to Assam by agents of the Labour Supply Association, :u- 
rangements being made for food, clothing and medical attention 
en route. In 1925 there were nearly a million labourers, and 33,000 
fresh importations. 
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Industries. — Though Assam is rich in natural resources, diffi- 
culties of transport and lack of capital have impeded their de- 
velopment. Apart from the manufacture of tea, the industries are 
not of great importance. Coal mining is carried on in the Makum 
coalfield near Margherita and at Na/.ira in the Naga hills Pe- 
troleum is extracted at Badarpur on the Barak river in Cachar, 
and is exported for use as fuel. There are also oil wells in the 
Makum field in Lakhimpur; the oil is refined at fJigboi Timber 
from the forests is brought to various saw mills and made up into 
tea chests Limestone and iron ore are found in large quantities 
in the Khasi hills and formerly provided materials lor flourishing 
industries — “Sylhet lime” was a monopoly of the Nawabs of 
Bengal, and cannon were forged at Sibsagar Owing, however, to 
competition, the lime trade has declined and iron smelting has 
almost disappeared. 

Trade. — The external trade of Assai i is still mainly carried by 
its waterways, though the railway traffic is steadily increasing year 
by year. The river borne trade of the Assam valley is chiefly con- 
ducted by steamer and by native boat No less than two-thirds of 
the total trade is conducted with Calcutta 
Railways. — The Eastern Bengal State railway runs from 
Dhubri north of the river to (iauhati, whence it follows the Kaiang 
valley eastwards to Lumding At this point it meets the Assam- 
Bengal railway which has come north from Chittagong via K.irim- 
ganj and across the hills. From Lumding the railway goes along 
the Dhansiri valley to the towns of N^irth-cast Assam The 
Assam-Bengal railway has branches to Sylhet and Silchar 

Inhabitants. — The total poinilation of Assam, according to the 
census of lyji, was 7,bo6,J30, of whom 55','. wi-re Hindus, 28^ 
Mohammedans and ib’/v Anirnisls The number of Christians 
WMS almost doubled in the decade and in 1921 was 132,106* the 
increase was specially remarkable in the Lu.shai hills, where mass 
conversion brought up the number from 2,000 to 27,000 or one- 
quarter of the whole population The total density is only 130 
persons jier square mile and there are extiaordiiury variations 
As expl.unc‘d in the Cov'ernment review of the census of £921, 
some of the sources of these variations arc iihysic'al and climatic, 
but some at least are to be sought in historv, and the devastation 
caused in the Brahmaputra valley by the Moamaria insurrection 
and the Buimese invasion left' a scanty ^ 
population at the time of the Biitish an- 
nexation Cniil rc'cent years an unhealthy 
climate and (he absence of communica- 
tions,'* in spite of the opening up of the 
country by tea gardens, prevented siieedy 
development In the Surma valley also, 

Cachar and (he east and south portions of 
the Sylhet districts suttered too much from 
the laids of the neighbouring hill tribes to 
be inviting pLites of residence In the hills 
it is not so long since head-hunting wms 
considered to be the only proper occupa- 
tion of a man, while the primitive condi- 
tions of agriculture militate against a large 
population Assam has moreover m the 
past suflerc'd from (he ravages of ‘‘black 
fever” or Kola Azar to an extent of which ^ ^ 
there is no record elsewhere. An intensive »» coiiRiisr or th* northirn 
campaign undertaken by the (iovernment cohvertiom 

and the discovery of effective methods of A.faJTe^cr^omTn aTwn. 
treatment hav*c done much to counteract sidered among the mo»i 
this terrible disease beautiful in India 

About one-sixth of the population is foreign born and consists 
of immigrants such as those who have come to cultivate waste 
land or to work in the tea gardens, the majority from Bengal and 
Behar and Orissa. The population is conscciuently somewhat 
heterogeneous; there arc, for instance, 100,000 Nebans Of the 
total population 3.800,000 (in round figures) are inhabitants of 
the Brahmaputra valley, 2,540,000 of the Surma valley, and 700,- 
000 of the hill districts. No less than loi distinct languages, of 
which 52 are native to Assam, were retimed at the census — 
figures significant of a heterogeneous poimlation of which immi- 



grants form a large constituent Altogether 44% of the people 
speak Bengali, 22% Assamese and 18% various Tibeto-Burman 
languages. Bengali is the mother-tongue of the great majority 
of the people of the Surma valley Assamese is written in nearly 
the same alphabet as Bengali, and the vernacular Assamese pos- 
sesses a close affinity to that language. Indeed, so close was the 
resemblance that for a time Bengali was used as the court and 
oflkial language; but with (he development of the country the 
Assamese tongue asserted its claims to be treated as a distinct ver- 
nacular, and the Government in 1873 re-established it as the lan- 
guage of official life and public business. 

Hill Tribes. — The Smgphos, Daphlas, Miris, Khamtis, Mish- 
mis, Abors, etc , are found near the frontiers of Lakhimpur dis- 
trict. The Nagas inhabit the hills and forests along the eastern 
and south-eastern frontier of Assam, residing partly in the British 
district of the Naga hills and partly in independent territory under 
the political control of the deputy-commissioner of the adjoining 
districts Under regulation V. of 1873, an inner line has been laid 
down in certain districts, up to which the protection of British 
authority is guaranteed, and beyond which, except by special per- 
mission, it is not lawful for British subjects to go This inner 
line has been laid down in the Balipara Frontier tract towards 
the Bhotias, Akas and Daphlas, in the Sadiya Frontier tract and 
Lakhimpur towards the Daphlas, Miris, Abors, Mishmis, Khamtis, 
Smgphos and Nagas, and in Sibsagar towards the Nagas The line 
is marked at intervals by frontier posts held by military police 
and commanding the roads of access to the trait beyond, and any 
person from the plains who has received permission to cross the 
line has to present his pass at these posts. The inner line formerly 
maintained along the Lushai border has since 1895 been allowed 
to fall into desuetude. (For the ethnology of Assam see Asia: 
Anthropology and Ethnology, % Farther /Dm ) 

Administration. — Assam was under a chief commissioner 
from its formation as a province from 1874 to 1905, when it was 
merged in the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam In 1912 
it was leslored to its former status as a separate province under 
a chief tommissioner In 1921 it was constituted a province under 
a governor with an executive coumil (of two members; and two 
ministers. The capital of the province is Shillong 

HISTORY 

Assam was the province of Bengal which remained most stub- 
bornly outside the limits of the Mogul empire and of the 
Mohammedan polity in India Indeed, although frequently over- 
run by Mussulman armies, and its western districts annexed to 
the Mohammedan vice-royalty of Bengal, the province main- 
tained an uniertain ’’ndependence till its invasion by the Burmese 
towards the end of the 18th century, and its final cession to the 
British in 182O It seems to have been originally included, along 
with the greater part of north-eastern Bengal, in the old Hindu 
territory of Kamrup, Its early legends point to great religious 
revolutions between the rival rites of Kiishna and Siva as a 
source of dynastic changes. Its roll of kings extends deep into 
pre-hist oric times, but the first rajah capable of identification 
flourished about the year ad. 76 

When Hsuan Tsang visited the country in a d 640, a prince 
named Kumar Bhaskara Barman was on the throne. The people 
are described as being of small stature with dark yellow com- 
plexions; fierce in appearance, but upright and studious Hindu- 
ism was the state religion, and the number of Buddhists was very 
small The soil was deep and fertile, and the towns were sur- 
rounded by moats with W’ater brought from rivers or banked-up 
lakes Subsequently wc read of Pal rulers in Assam It is sup- 
posed that these kings were Buddhist and belonged to the Pal 
dynasty of Bengal Although the whole of Kamrup appears from 
time to time to have been united into one kingdom under some 
unusually powerful monarch, it was more often split up into 
numerous petty states, and for several centuries the Koch, the 
Ahom and the Chutia powers contested for the Assam valley. In 
the early part of the 13th century the Ahoms or Ahams, from 
northern Burma and the Chinese frontiers, poured into the east- 
ern districts of Assam, founded a kingdom and held it firmly for 
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several centuries. The Ahoms were Shans from the ancient Shan 
kingdom of Pong. Their manners, customs, religion and language 
were and for a long time continued to be, different from those of 
the Hindus; but they found themselves compelled to respect the 
superior civilization of this race, and slowly adopted its customs 
and language. The conversion of their king C'huchengpha to 
Hinduism took place in the year ad 1055, and all the Ahoms of 
Assam gradually followed his example From this time dates the 
deterioration of the Assamese and their decline as a power In 
mediaeval history, the Assamese were known to the Mussulman 
population as a warlike predatory race, who sailed down the 
Brahmaputra in tlcets of canoes, plundered the rich districts of 
the delta, and retired in safety to their forests and swamps. As 
the Mohammedan power consolidated itself in Bengal, repeated 
expeditions were sent out against these river pirates The phys- 
ical difficulties which an invading force had to contend with ni 
Assam, Jiowever, prevented anything like a regular subjugation 
of the country; and after repeated efforts, the Mussulmans con- 
tented themselves with occupying the western districts at the 
mouth of the Assam valley. In 1638, during the reign of the 
emperor Shah Jahan, the Assamese descended the Brahmaputra, 
and pillaged the country round the city of Dacca, they were ex- 
pelled by the governor of Bengal, who retaliated upon the plund- 
erers by ravaging Ass.im During the civil wars between the sons 
of Shah Jahan, the king of Assam renewed his predatory incur- 
.sions into Bengal; upon the termination of the contest, Aurang- 
zeb determined to avenge these repeated insults, and despatched 
a considerable force for the regular invasion of Assamese terri- 
tory (i6oo-()j) His general, Mir Jumla, defeated the rajah, who 
fled to the mountains, and most of the chiefs made their submis- 
sion to the conciucror But the rains .set in with unusual violence, 
and Mir Jumla’s army was almost annihilated by famine and 
sickness Thus terminated the last e.xpcdition against Assam by 
the Mohammedans. A writer of the Mohammedan faith says: — 
“Whene.ver an invading aimy has entered their territoiies, the 
Assamese have sheltered themselves in strong posts, and have 
distressed the enemy by stratagems, surprises and alarms, and by 
cutting off their provisions. If these means failed, they have de- 
clined a battle in the field, but have carried the peasants into the 
mountains, burned the gram and left the country desert But 
when the rainy season ha.s set in upon the advancing enemy, 
they have watched their opportunity to make excursions and vent 
their rage; the famished invaders have cither become their 
prisoners or been put to death. In this manner powerful and 
numerous armies have been sunk in that whirlpool of destruction, 
and not a soul has escaped.” The same writer states that the 
country was spacious and populous, that the paths and roads were 
beset with difficulties, and that the obstacles to conquest were 
more than could be expressed The inhabitants, he says, were 
always prepared for battle, and the approach to their forts was 
opposed by dangerous jungles, and broad and boisterous rivers. 
From the middle of the 17th century internal dissensions, inva- 
sion and disturbances of every kind convulsed the province, and 
neither prince nor people enjoyed security. Late in the i8th 
century some interference took place on the part of the British 
government, then conducted by Lord Cornwallis; but his succes- 
sor, Sir John Shore, adopting the non-intervention policy, with- 
drew the British force, and abandoned the country to its fate. 
Its condition encouraged the Burmese to depose the rajah, and to 
make Assam a dependency of Ava. The extension of their en- 
croachments on a portion of the territory of the East India com- 
pany compelled the British government to take decisive steps for 
its own protection. Hence arose the series of hostilities with Ava 
known in Indian history as the First Burmese War, on the termi- 
nation of which by treaty in Feb.'i820, Assam remained a British 
possession. In 1832 that portion of the province denominated 
Upper Assam was formed into an independent native state, and 
conferred upon Purandhar Singh, the ex-rajah of the country; but 
the administration of this chief proved unsatisfactory, and in 
1838 his principality was reunited with the British dominions. 
After a period of successful administration and internal develop- 
ment, under the lieutenant-governor of Bengal, it was erected 


into a separate chief commissioncrship in 1874. 

In 1886 the eastern Dwars were annexed from Bhutan, and in 
1874 the district of Goalpara, the eastern Dwars and the Garo 
hills were incorporated in Assam In iSg8 the southern Lushai 
hills wrere transferred from Bengal to As.sam, and the north and 
south Lushai hills were amalgamated as .1 district ot Assam, and 
placed under the supeiiiiJendent of the Lushai hills I rontier 
troubles occasionally occur with the Akas, Dai<hlas, Abors and 
Mi.shmis along the northern border, arising out of raids from the 
independent territory into British districts In Oct 1005, the 
whole province of Assam was incorporateil in the new’ province 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

See E. A. Gait, The History of Assam (iqoo), L W Shakoupcar, 
History of Upper Assam (1914) 

ASSAMESE LANGUAGE, the Indo-Aryan tongue spoken 
in the Assam valley. In its grammar it closely resembles Bengcdi 
(</ V ), since both are derivecl from a common source Its vocabu- 
lary is mainly tadbhava. It has been aflected by its proximity to 
Tibeto-Burman dialects both in vocabulary and in struct me. as 
in the use of pronominal suffixes, and in phonetics, though follow- 
ing Bengali generally in its accentuation. The chief glorv of 
Assamese literature is in history. The buranjis or historical works 
are voluminous and have been carefully preserved 

Tadbhava means “of the same character as” Sanskrit, contrasted 
with tatsama, “identical with” the Sanskrit word The French 
word ange is tadbhava. while angelus is tatsama, identical with the 
Latin 

Sec Lin^mstu Survey of India, vol. v. pt 2 p 39?, for grammar and 
list of authonties. 

ASSARY or ASSARION, a Roman copper com, the 
“farthing” of Matthew x. 29. 

ASSASSIN, a general term for a secret murderer (properly 
Hashhhin, from Hashish, the opiate made from the juice of hemp 
le.'ives), originally the name of the Isma'ili branch of the Shiite 
sect founded by Hasan-i-Sabbah at the end of the nth century, 
and from that time active in Syria and Persia until crushed in 
the 13th ccntuiy lo the Mongols under Hulagu in Peisia, and by 
the Mamluk Baybars in Syria. Hasan, a native of Khuiasan and 
a .Shiite, after many adventures settled near Kuhistan and gradu- 
ally spread his peculiar modification of Isma'ili doctrine Having 
collected a considerable number of followers he formed them into 
a secret society. In locio he obtained, by stratagem, the strong 
mountain fortress of Alamut in Persia, and, removing there with 
his followers, settled a.s chief of the famous A.ssassins. 

The speculative principles of this body were identical with 
those of the Isma‘ilis, but their external policy was marked by 
one peculiar and distinctive feature — the employment of secret 
“assassination” against all enemies. This practice was introduced 
by Hasan, and formed the essential characteristic of the sect At 
their head was the supreme ruler, the Shaykh-al-Jabal, i e , Chief, 
or, as it is commonly translated, Old Man of the Mountains 
Under him were three Dd'i-al-Kirhal, or, grand priors, who ruled 
the three provinces over which the shaykh’s power extended 
Next came the body of I)d‘is or priors, who were fully initiated 
into all the secret doctrines, and were the emis.saries ot the faith 
Fourth were the Rafiqs, who were in process of initiation, and 
ultimately advanced to the dignity of da'is Fifth came the most 
distinctive class, the Fidd’is (i.r., the devoted ones), who were 
(he guards or assassins proper — young men who were kept uniniti- 
ated, and the blindest obedience was exacted from and yielded 
by them. Finally, the sixth and seventh orders were the Ldsuis, 
or novices, and the common people. 

The Assassins soon began to make their power felt. One of 
(heir first victims was Hasan’s former friend, Nizam-al-Mulk ( srr 
Seljuks), whose son also died under the dagger of a .secret 
murderer. After a long and prosperous rule Hasan died a( an 
advanced age in 1124, and was succeeded by his chief da'i, Kiya, 
Buzurg-Ummed. 

During the 14 years’ reign of this second leader, the Assassins 
were frequently unfortunate in the open field, and their castles 
were taken and plundered; but they acquired a stronghold in 
Syria, while their numerous murders (e g , of the caliphs xMustar- 
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s.hicl and Rashid) made them an object of dread to the neighbour- 
ing princes, and spread abroad their evil renown buzurg-L/rnme*! 
was succeeded by his son Muhammad I (1138-62) in whose 
reign the fortress of Masyad became the chief seat of the Syrian 
branch of the society. His son Hasan ( 1 162-66) declared him- 
self to be the promised Imam, the caliph of God upon earth, and 
a lineal descendant of Ismail. His son and successor Muhammad 
11 (1160-1210) had to contend with many powerful enemies, 
especially with the great Atabcg sultan Nur acl-Din, and his 
more celebrated successor, Saladin, who had g,iined po'^scsslon 
of Egypt alter the death of the last 1 alimid caliph, and against 
whom ev’en secret assassination .seemed powerless. During his 
reign, also, the Syrian bramh of the societ\, under their iiii'i, 
Sinan, made themselves independent, and lem.uncd so ever after- 
wards It was with this Syrian branch that the Crusaders made 
acquaintance; and it appears to have been their emissaries who 
slew Count Raymund of 'rniioli and Conrad of Montferrat. 

Dunng the reign of his son, Hasan 111 (1210-1220), no assas- 
sinations occurred, and he olitained a high reputation among the 
neighbouring primes Like his lather, he was removed by poison, 
and his son, 'Ala ad-Din Muh.immad 111 ahandoneil the mild 
principle,s of his father and a fre.sh course of assassination was 
entered on In 1255, after a reign of 35 years, ‘Ala ad-DIn was 
slain, with the connivance of his son, Rnkn ad-Din, the Ia.st ruler 
of the Assassins In the following year Hfilagu, brother of the 
Tatar, MangCi Khan, invaded the hill country of Persia, took 
Alamut .ind maii\ olhei (,islles, and laptured Rukn ad-DTn 
(Sec Mongols ) He treated him kindly, and, at his own request, 
sent him under escort to Mangu, who ordered Rukn ad-Din to 
be put to death, and sent a messenger to Hulagu commanding 
him to slay all his captives About 12.000 of the Assassins were 
ma.ssacTecI, .ind their power in J’eisia was completely broken 
The Syrian branch nourished tor some years longer, till Bavbars, 
the Mainlfik sultan of Egypt, ravaged their country and nearly 
extirpated them Small bodies of them lingered about the moun- 
tains of S\ria. iind .ire helicM-il still to exist there Doctrines 
somewhat similar to theirs are still to be met with in north Syria, 
Persia and India 

BiBLiooRAeii^ — J von Hammer, Getchkhte der Ai,i,a%sin(n (1818) ; 
St Guyaicl, Fraii^nunis relatijs d hi doilnne des bmaeUs (Notices ct 
Kxlrails, wii. iS^a) , id, Un graml-maitic des Assassins (Journal 
Asiatiqur, 1877) , E G Hrowne, Liitrary Ilnlory of Perua, 11 , 195 .sqci 
(r0o6) (G. W. T) 

ASSAULT, in E!ngli.sh law', ‘‘an attempt or offer with force or 
Violence to do coriioral hurt to another, as by stnking at another 
W'ith a stick or other weapon, or without a w'capon, though the 
paity mis.ses his .urn ” Merc words, be they ever so provoking, 
wall not constitute an ass.ault Coupled with the attempt or threat 
to inllu't corpot.il injury, there must in nil cases be the possibility 
of canying the threat into cftect, and so if the person threatened 
is out of range there can be no assault A battery is more than 
a threat or attcmipt to iniure the person of another, the injury 
must have been inflicted, but it makes no differenc'c however small 
It ni.iy be, .IS the I.iw docs not “draw the line between degrees 
of violence l)ul “totally jirohibits the first ami lowest stage of 
It " Evc-iv battery includes an .issault A common assault is a 
misdemeanour and is punishable by imprisonment with or with- 
out haid l.ibour to the extent of one >e.ir, or by line, .and if it 
occasions bodily hatm, with penal servitude for five years, or 
imprisonment to the extent ot two years, with or without h.ard 
labour There .ire various different kinds of assaults of a more 
serious description which are provided against by particuhr en.irt- 
ments of paihament, such as the Offences .against the Person Act 
i86t, anci there are also certain .aggravated assaults for which 
the punishment is more severe than for common assault, as an 
assault with intent to murder, with intent to commit a rape, etc 
An assault m.iy be both a tort and a crime, giving a civil action 
for damages (o the person injured, as well as being the subject 
of a criminal prosecution 

United States. — In the United States .issault and battery, al- 
though sometimes defined by statute, usuallv follow the common 
law definitions The statutes usually define an a'^sault .is an 
unlawful .attempt to commit immediate bodily injury upon an- 
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other, and battery as an unlawful touching of another by an assail- 
ant in a lude and insolent manner, with or without a weapon In- 
tent is a constituent part of civil assault, thus an accident cannot 
constitute an assault since it lacks negligence and intention The 
.apparent intention must be to inflict phy.sical injury on the person 
assaulted However, if an action is for assault and battery the 
intention is not a material elemenl, for, if the act was wrongful, 
the intent is presumed from the act If the act w.as lawful the ele- 
ment of malice or recklessness enters and this is a necessary p.irt 
of the action in such case, and must be stated under United Stales 
practice A criminal assault and battery may be committed al- 
though the person injured does not know of, realize or fear the 
existence of the assault and battery. It may be stated as a general 
rule in assault and battery thiit the intention of the aggressor and 
the fe.ar or apprehension of the person assaulted are not in any way 
controlling, thus if .1 i^crson throws a stone at A and strikes B, he 
IS guilty ot assault and battery upon B upon the principle of con- 
structive intent, i e , that a man is presumed to intend the natural 
and prolwble cunseijuenccs ot his acts For when one puts into 
motion an injurious or deadly agency he assumes responsibility 
for all the natural and probable consequences of his conduct 
There is an irreconciliablc diilerence of opinion in the United 
States as to what constitutes a criminal assault in a case where A 
points a gun at B, within shooting distance, knowing that the gun 
IS not loaded, and threatens to “blow his head off ’ Some courts 
hold that this is not .1 crimin.il assault because A has no actual in- 
tention and lacks the ability to injure B in the manner threatened 
Other courts hold that it is a criminal assault beciiuse there is an 
apparent present intention and ability to injure B, .and the out- 
ward demonstration of A may lead to defensive mc.isures on B’s 
part which might produce, at le.ist, a breach of the pc.icc The 
weight of authority is in favour ot the litter position A battery 
m.ay be committed by the administration of a drug to another who 
IS innocent as to its nature .md content So, in battery, deception 
m.iy be the equivalent of foue since the deceit practised is a 
fraud oil the will of the innocent consumer of the drug equiv’alent 
to force An officer of the law, or one who aids him, in the 
enforcement of his lawful duties is privileged in the use of such 
force as is reasonably necessary to uphold the law and preserve 
order 

In military langu.ige, the word is used ot the culminating phase 
of .in att.uk, when the advancing troops come to clo.se quarters 
with the enemy, surging into and overrunning his positions 

ASSAYS, a village of Hyderabad or the Nizam's Dominions, 
in southern India, just beyond the Berar frontier The jilue is 
celebrated as the site of a battle fought on Sept 23, 1803, between 
the combined M.ihritta forces under Sindhia and the rajah of 
Berar and the British under Maj -Gen Wellesli'y, aftervv.irds the 
duke of Wellington The Mahratta force vonsisled of 50,000 men, 
supported by 100 pieces of cannon served by French artillery- 
men, and entrenched in a strong jiosilion Against this the Eng- 
lish had hut a force of 4,500 men, which, however, after .1 severe 
struggle, g.ained the most loinplele viitory that o\»-r i rowned 
British valour in India Of the enemy 12.000 were killed and 
wounded, and (ien Wellesley lost 1,(157 — ono-third of bis little 
font — killed .and wounded Assaveis.’fiim N W of Hyderabad 

ASSAYING, a term originally .ipplied to the trying or test- 
ing of ores and alloys for their contents of gold or silver Later 
It has received a wider significance, from meaning to lest any 
ore or metallurgical product, in order to find its proportion of 
valuable constituents, it h.is even been extended to cover the 
dcterniination of alkaloids (q v ) in plants It will, however, be 
used in this article in a metallurgical sense only It is essentially 
a commercial process, hence the difference between assaying and 
chemical analysis Analysis is an end in itself, the greater the 
accuracy, the more satisfactory is the result In assaying it is 
desired to determine the value of a material, and a degree of 
accuracy which exceeds that required to obtain this v'alue is 
uneconomical for it requires excessive time and care w'hich might 
be more valuably employed This docs not mean that great 
arcur.\cy is ncv'or rcijuired, as the value of the substance to be 
determined must be taken into account. For example, in the 
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assay of ores, iron is usually reported to whereas platinum 

may be earned beyond an accuracy of o-oooi'^. 

The origin of the art is lost in antiquity. The trial by “Touch- 
stone” and by “Fire” are mentioned by Theophrastus (371- 
288 BC), and the early alchemists were well acquainted with 
such processes as precipitation, cupellation, etc, whuh arc still 
in everyday use. The earliest known books on assaying were 
published in Germany at the beginning of the i6th century. The 
most interesting of these is Agricola’s De Rc Metalhca, which 
devotes considerable space to the subject. 

Assaying is closely allied to the metallurgical industry In 
early times it was merely a small-scale smelting ojicration, and 
followed the large-scale processes in detail. Hence the “Dry’’ 
or “Fire” assays originated, in which the assay sample was 
smelted in a small crucible with suitable reagents, using a wood 
or charcoal furnace The simultaneous development of chemistry 
led to the introduction of analytical or “Wet’’ methods, which 
are now used for the majority of metals The old smelting, or 
“Fire” assay, has survived for some materials, and is still the 
only method available for the determination of gold and silver 
in ores 

The trial by "Touchstone,’’ or “Lydian stone,” to estimate 
the gold proportion of alloys, probably dates from the time of 
the Lydians (500 bc) The colour of the streak made on a 
black stone by the metal under e.xamination, was compared with 
similar streaks made by “needles” of metal of known composition, 
called “Touchneedlcs ” These needles were used in sets, one of 
golden-silver alloys, another of gold-copper alloys, and a t-hud 
of “Triple” alloys, containing gold, silver, and copper. Touch 
needles were intioduced later for testing silvcr-copper alloys 

DRY OR FIRE ASSAYING 

Gold and Silver Ores. — Gold and silver aie bought by the 
ounce (Troy), and, for convenience m the evaluation of ores, 
the contents of precious metals are not reported in percentages, 
but in oz , or decimals of an oz. (Troy), per ton of ore. The 
ton (Avoirdupois) contains 32,6666 oz. (Troy), and, to save 
calculation, the weight of ore taken for assay is 32 67 grammes, 
or some multiple ot this This weight is known as the Long Assa> 
Ton (AT ), and has the advantage that every ooot gramme ol 
metal found rcfiresents r oz. (Troy) per ton of ore. In some 
countries it is more usual to employ the Shoit Ton oi 2,000 lb, 
and the Short Assay Ton of, jq 1 7 grammes is used in assaying 
In many of the Latin countries the Metric Ton of 1,000 kilos is 
the standard, and the values are reported in grammes per ton, 
no Assay Ton being required, bometimes the gold or silver 
present is reported 111 its money value (e g , $42 50 per ton) 

The assay consists of three operations, (i) fusion, (2) cupel- 
lation, and (3) parting 

(1) Fimoh — This may be carried out by two methods 

(a) In the “Pot Fusion” method, one AT. or more of the 
crushed ore is mixed and fused in a clay crucible, or pot, with 
lead oxide (about 30 grammes), a reducing agent such as char- 
coal, argol, or flour (up to about 5 grammes), and a suitable 
quantity of reagents called “fluxes” which combine with the 
“gangue,” or waste matter in the ore, iorming a “flowing,” or 
fusible slag The fluxes used depend upon the nature of the ore 
If the gangue contains silica, tin or zinc, soda is rciiuired; for 
iron, lime, or other basic materials, borax, crushed quartz, or 
similar fluxes are introduced The quantity of these fluxes is 
varied to suit the requirements of the ore under examination, 
and will be nearly twice the weight of the ore. The crucible is 
placed in a coke, oil, or gas furnace at a fairly low temperature, 
and kept at a dull-red heat for about ten minutes, to allow the 
chemical reactions to be completed. By the action of the reduc- 
ing agent, metallic lead is formed, which sinks through the charge 
to the bottom of the pot, alloying with, and so collecting the gold 
and silver The temperature is then raised until the whole charge 
is molten and thoroughly fluid, and the contents of the pot are 
poured into a dry, iron mould. When cold, the brittle slag is 
broken away with a hammer, leaving a “button” of lead which 
contains the precious metals. 
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Certain types of ore recjuire ^ix'dal trealment. Sulphide ores 
may be given a prelimiiury roasting at .1 red heat to burn oh 
the sulphur, or the ore is desulphuribecl during iusion by adding 
suitable reagents to the ( liarge Cupritt roiis ores an- treated with 
acid before fusion, to dissolve away tlie copper .\rscnual ores 
are roasted before fusion, and .iniimoni.il ores .ire oxidised by 
adding nitre to the charge 

(/;) In the “Scoriticalion ” method, about 10 giammes or -V 
A.T. of ore is mixed with 30-35 gi. mimes of granulated lead in 
a “Scorifier,” which is a sh.dlow lireclay dish Another 30-40 
grammes of granulated lead are jilaced on lop of the charge, and 
about 1 gramme of borax is added as a thin toxer The scorilier 
IS placed in a muffle furn.ice at a very high temiKTaturc. when 
simultaneous oxidation of the lead and ot the ore takes place. 
Some impurities volatilise, and the rem.iinder combines with 
the oxidised lead and the borax, forming a slag. A ring ot this 
slag soon forms round the surface ot the molten lead, and, as 
oxidation proceeds, the ring extends towards the centre and 
finally covers the whole surface. At this point the oxidation 
ceases, and the charge is poured as betore The qii.intitie'- of 
gianulatcd lead .iiid borax required will depend upon the naiure 
of the ore, and are variable. It will be seen that, as .a smaller 
quantity of ore is used, the method is only suitable for rich ma- 
terials, and hence is practically confined to the assay ot rich 
siKer ores, very high grade gold ores being rarely found 

(2) Cupclldtwn — By this process Ihe gold and silver are 
isolated from the lead obtained in the first operation A cupel 
IS a shallow cup made of bone-a.sh or some other absorbent matter, 
which, when hot, is capable of .absorbing .iny molten material 
which wets its surl.ice. The lead button is fused upon a red-hot 
cupel in a muffle furnace The lead melts and oxidises, forming 
molten litharge, which is absorbed, togcthei with any oxidised 
impurities, into the cupel The gold and silver do not oxidise, 
but remain on the cui)el, forming a small bead of “Bullion,’’ 
which is weighed 

(3) Rarttuf, ~ -'Iho. bullion bead is attacked with nitric acid 
which dissolves, or "parts,” the silver from the gold. Before 
commencing this opcialion, it is necessary to ensure that the 
alloy is of such a compo.silion that the whole of the silver will 
he dissolved away from the gold The proportion, by weight, 
of silver to gold should be at least 4 i if the gold present exceeds 
001 gramme, .md this ratio is imreased tor smaller amounts 
of gold. If tliere is insufficient silver present, more must be 
added by the process of "Jnqu.irt.ition ” This consists of adding 
a suflicient weight of silver to the bead, either by melting the 
metals together with a blow-pipc flame, or by rccupelhng them 
in a small piece of pure lead The n.mie “Inciuartation” was 
introduced in early times, when it was believed that the proportion 
of silver to gold should always bc 3.1 The mquarted alloy is 
flattened under a hammer and dropped into boiling nitric acid. 
The Sliver dissolves, leaving a brown residue of gold This is 
washed with distilled water, dried, and anne.iled by heating it 
to redness, when it takes on the familiar yellow colour of pure 
gold. The weight of this residue gives, by calculation, the gold 
content of the ore, and the silver is determined by ditference 
from the weight of the bullion 

Gold Bullion. — 'rhis is assayed by cupellation A representa- 
tive sample ot o 5 gramme of the alloy is wrapped in 2-6 grammes 
of pure, silver-free lead foil, the exact weight of the lead depend- 
ing on the purity of the alloy. The lead packet is cupelled in 
the usual manner, and the resulting bead of gold and silver is 
w’cighcd. The be.ad is again wrapped in lead foil, together with 
sufficient silver to form a parting alloy, the proportion of silver 
to gold in this case being 1. The bead obtained after cupclla- 
tion, is cleaned and rolled into a thin strip, or “fillet,” which is 
curled into a small “cornet” or coil The cornet is treiitcd twice 
with boiling nitric acid, and is then washed, dried, annealed, and 
weighed Errors introduced during cupellation and patting .ire 
corrected by carrying out simultaneous “check” assays on te't 
pieces made up to the same composition as the alloy 'I'he gold 
present is reported as so many parts of gold in 1,000 parts of 
alloy. This is called “Fineness,” and British gold coinage is said 
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to be “916-6 Fine 

Lead Ores. — The assay consists of fusion with suitable fluxes 
and a reducing agent, in a clay or iron crucible The charge is 
varied lo suit the ore. A typical example being about one part of 
ore, 2\ parts of soda, one half part of borax and one halt ixirl 
of argol When a ilay crucible is Used, a piece of hoop iron, in 
length about twice the height of the crucible, is pushed «lown 
into the mixture to act as a desulphurising agent When an iron 
crucible is used, the pot itself arts in (his way The crucible 
IS heated in a wind furnace, and it is important lo woik the 
charge at I he lowest temperature which will give a fluid slag, 
in order to prevent undue loss of lead, and to minimise the amount 
of metallic impurities which will jiass into the button On com- 
pletion of the fusion, the charge is poured into a mould, and the 
lead button is separated from the slag and weighed 

Tin Ores. — The smelting assay is unsuitable for crude tin 
ores, but satisfactory results may be obtained with high-grade 
concentrates, provided the charge is run at a low temperature 
and IS not left in the tire longer than necess.iry. The sample of 
ore is mixed with four times its weight of crude potassium 
cyanide, and is placed in a clay crucible* The pot is pul in a 
furnace, and the temperature is raised to dull redness, and kept 
there until the charge is thoroughly fused The temperature 
is further r.iised for a few minutes to render the slag cjuite fluid, 
and the charge is poured as usual Many metallic impurities in 
the ore are reduced and pass into the (in button; consequently 
the method is unreliable except for fairly clean concentrates. 

WET ASSAYING 

This employs the volumetric, gravimetric, and electrolytic 
methods Volumetric methods arc in particular favour, as less 
manipulation is recjuired, and the sample may often be titrated 
without lengthy chemical separations The weight ot ore taken 
tor assay is much smaller than in Fire Ass, tying, 0 ^5-2 o grammes 
generally being sufficient It i.s essential that the sample shall 
be finely crushed, e.specially if it is to be dissolved in acid.s, as 
particles of tlie mineral may be encased in the insoluble ganguc 
Minerals which are not dc*composed by acids are fused with a 
flux which will render them soluble in water or acids. 

Silver Bullion. — The cupellation assay was used formerly, 
for the detcTmination of silver in many of its alloys This method 
h.is bc*en replac'i'd in the majority of mints and assay offices by 
volumetric melhodt, The chief of these is the “Gay Lussac" 
assay, which was introduced into the Paris mint in 1830, and 
has since been adopted in most offices An exact weight of the 
bullion is dissolved in nitric acid, and very nearly all the silver 
is precipitated at once by the addition of a known volume of a 
standard solution of salt W’hen the precipitate has settled, the 
remaining silver is precipitated by the further addition of a small 
quantity of a more dilute solution of salt, the precipitate forming 
a white cloud in the supernatant liquid The quantity of this 
silver is judged by the appearance of the white cloud 

Copper. — The material is attacked with suitable acids, and 
the copper is carried into solution There are three methods of 
assay available (t) In the cyanide assay, the .solution is 
rendered .immoniacal, which results in the formation of a deep 
blue liquid I'his colour is discharged by titration with a standard 
solution of potassium cyanide, the volume of the latter being a 
measure of the copix*r present (2) In the iodide assay, the 
copper is first scp.irated from the other metals present, and is 
then redissohed in Nit 11c acid The mineral acid is destroyed by 
adding an e.xcess of zinc acetate Potassium iodide is then added, 
which results in the reduction of the copper and the liberation 
of a cjuantity of iodine which is proportional to the amount ol 
copper present This iodine is measured by titration with a 
standard solution of sodium thiosulphate, using starch solution 
as an inside indicator {q v ), towards the end of the titration 
(3) In the electrolytic assay, any hydrochloric acid is exi^elled 
from the solution, and the acidity is carefully adjusted to the 
correct strength The solution is then subjected to electrolysis, 
the copper being deposited on the cathode. The increase in 
weight of the latter gives the amount of copper present 


Iron. — The ore is brought into solution by acid attack, the 
iron is reduced by one of the usual chemical processes, and the 
ferrous solution is oxidised by titration with a standard solution 
of pota.ssium dichromate, or of potassium permanganate In the 
former case a weak solution of potassium ferric yanide is used as 
an outside indicator (gv ) 

Lead. — Minerals ot this metal are dissolved in hydrochloiic 
acid, sometimes assisted by nitric acid The lead is separated by 
evaporation with sulphuric and, and the solution is cooled, diluted, 
and filtered. The precipitated lead .sulphate is rcdissolved in hot 
ammonium acetate solution, and titrated, just below the boiling 
point, with a standard solution of ammonium molybdate A solu- 
tion of tannic acid is used as an outside indicator. An alternative 
method is to reprecipitate the lead as chromate, filter, and dissolve 
the precipitate in a hydrochloric and solution of salt Potassium 
iodide is added, which results in the liberation of iodine. This is 
titrated with thiosuplhate as in the copper assay 

Tin. — ^'I'he ores of tin are decomposed by fusion with sodium 
peroxide in an iron or nickel crucible, or by ignition with zinc 
oxide and metallic zinc In either case the residue is leached out 
with water and dissolv'cd in hyclrix hloric acid The tin is reduced 
by .suspending a nickel coil in the solution and boiling vigorously 
for 40^0 minutes The solution is cooled in an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide, and the tin is oxidised by titration with a stand- 
ard solution of iodine, u.sing starch as an inside indicator 

Zinc. — ^'I'hcse ores are attacked w'lth acids, and the solution is 
subjected to a process of separation which follows, m principle, 
the system adopted in Qualitative Analy.sis {See CiiFMisrRY 
Analytical ) The clean zinc solution is rendered slightly acid, and 
IS titrated, just below the boiling point, with a standard .solution 
of potassium fcrrocyanide A solution of uranium nitrate is used 
as an outside indicator 

Bibuogrvphy - Agricol.1 (GcorRius), De Re Metalhca (Basle iSS6), 
EnK trans. by Mr and Mrs H C Ilooccr {The Magazine, 

igi2). K A Smith, The Sampling and .'Ijsay of the Precious Metals 
(new edition in preparation) , E A Wraight, .\ssa\ing in Theory and 
Practice (1914), W W Scott, Technical Methods of M rtallurgu al 
Analyns (1924) (C W D) 

ASSAY OFFICE, a department operating under the United 
Stales mint as a laboratory for the purpose of assaying, t e , 
chemically and otherwise testing for purity, content and value, 
metals submitted to it for this purpo.se The metals brought for 
ass.iy are usually gold and silver, and may be in the forms of 
bullion, jewellery, ornaments, metal-w'are and others. The Assay 
Office is authorized to buy gold to send to the mint for coinage 
and to pay for it with an order on the U S Treasury for an equal 
amount m gold coin or in gold certificates It will also, for a 
reasonable charge, a«say metals for others than prospective sellers 
to the Government or analyze sample ores brought in, the latter 
activity forming a considerable part of the work in western 
branches The U S Assay Office is in New York city and has very 
heavy duties owing to the vast movements of gold passing through 
the city All foreign gold received is here submitted to test In 
recent years special facilities for the assaying of platinum have 
been installed in the New York office There are branches of the 
Assay Office at Boise, Carson, Deadwood, Helena, New Orleans, 
Salt Lake City and Seattle 

The Assay Commission, established by the United States govern- 
ment, meets annually to examine and test, in the presence of the 
Director of the Mint, the fineness and weight of certain coin indis- 
criminately withheld at the various mints for that purpose. The 
number of coins reserved for such examination must be not less 
than one piece for each thousand of gold coins or two thousand 
of silver coins and they must be taken out at every delivery of 
coins made by the coiner The commission is composed of the 
judge of the district court for the Eastern district of Pennsylvania, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, the assayer of the assay office at 
New York, and such other persons as the President shall from 
time to time designate, the entire Commission usually numbering 
from ten to fifteen persons, 

ASSAY OFFICE BAR, a bar of fine, meaning pure, gold 
which has been made from metal assayed by the U S. Assay 
Office. Such a bar hears the Government stamp certifying to its 
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weight and fineness Bars of precious metals turned out by pri- 
vate assayers cannot carry the Government stamp, and are 
known as “commercial bars.” 

ASSEGAI or ASSAGAI (from Bcrber-Arab as-zahayah, 
through Portuguese azagaia), a weapon for throwing or hurling, a 
light spear or javelin made of wood and pointed with iron, par- 
ticularly the spear used by the Zulu and other Kaffir tribes of 
south Africa. In addition to the long-handled assegai there is a 
shorter weapon lor use at clo.se quarters. 

ASSEMANI, the name of a Syrian Maronile family of 
oriental scholars. 

Joseph Simon (1687-1768), a Maronite of Mount Lebanon 
He was sent to the Maronite college in Rome, and entered the 
Vatican library. In 1717 he was sent to Egypt and Syria to search 
for valuable mss , and returned with about 150 very choice ones 
The pope again sent him to the East mi 1735, and he returned 
with a still more valuable collection On his return he was made 
titular archbishop of Tyre and librarian of the Vatican library. 

His two great works are the Bibliotheca Onenlalis Clementmo- 
Vaticana rec ma/iuscr lodd Syr, Arab, Pert, Turc , Jlebr , 
Samarit , Anm n , Aethiop , Graec , Aegypt , Iher , et Malab , 
jtissu et inwiif Clem XI. (1719- :i8), and Ephraemt Syri opera 
omnia quae extant, Gr Syr, et Lot (1737-46) Of the Bibli- 
otheca the first three vols only were completed The work was to 
have been in four parts but only the first — Syrian and allied mss , 
Orthodox, Nestorian and Jacobite — was completed. There is a 
German abridgment by A F Pfeilfer. 

His brother, Joseph Aloysh-s (c. 1710-82), was professor of 
oriental languages at Rome, and a nephew, Stephen Evodius 
(1707-82), was assistant to his uncle at the Vatican library, and 
held various ecclesiastical preferments His mo.st important work 
is Bibliotheiae mediieo-Laurentianac et Palatinae codd manuscr 
OrientaUum Catalogus (Flor. 1742) Another member ot the 
family, Simon (1752-1821 ) was professor of oriental languages at 
Padua. 

ASSEMBLE, a term of great significance in modern produc- 
tive methods. It explains (he dilference between the older practice 
of fitting parts to one another, and the modern w.xy of finishing 
components so that they can be brought together or “assembled” 
without the need for any cutting or alteration; if spares and re- 
placements are needed, they may then be supplied in tens of thou- 
sands, all certain to fit without alteration 

There is often a modified procedure in manufacturing parts of 
large and elaborate structures, the primary assembling being done 
at the works, with a moderate amount of hand fitting, and (hen 
all the joints are marked with paint or stencilling for the fin.il 
assembly in situ Perfection of assembling occurs in the smaller 
all-metal products and parts such as screws and bolts, brass fit- 
tings, steam and water valves, ball bearings, clocks, typewriters, 
sewing-machines, magnetos, small arms, machine-guns, cartridges, 
shells, small engines, pumps and motor cars The practice origi- 
nated in the United States because of the great demand for sewing- 
machines and small arms, and later for typewriters. 

An elaborate equipment and routine system becomes necessary 
to make parts ready to assemble. All the cutting tools on the 
machine-tools must keep their size for a certain period without 
wear, and to test the results therefrom numerous gauges have 
to be employed, the germ of the system being the “limit-gauge.” 
This has two measuring portions, called and marked the “go” and 
“not go.” No machine tool can cut or grind a piece of metal to 
exact size (commercially), but if a definite limitation of error each 
way is ensured, then the piece will assemble with its other compo- 
nent. Hence the limit-gauge is made oversize one end, say 4 in 
plus one 2,000th of an inch, and undersize at the other, one 2,000th 
of an inch less than 4 inches. A shaft must, therefore, be made of 
such diameter (hat it will neither be too large to pass into the 
-f- opening of the gauge, nor so small that it will pass into the — 
opening. Thus the limits of size are guaranteed. 

The assembling department of a factory may contain merely 
benches, with bins full of the parts within reach, the assemblers 
putting the details together without any special holding arrange- 
ments, the product being taken away by hand or trucks This is 
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not a suitable system for the larger articles, and conveyor outfits 
have to be installed, such as plain rails on which the objects are 
moved away, travelling chains or plate';, turntables, etc. Motor 
cars arc assembled while running on dummy flanged wheels rolling 
on rail tracks, each assembler adding some portion as the chassis 
reaches his standpoint Motion-study becomes essential in these 
highly organized system^ and special tools gieatly assist, such as 
ratchet screwdrivers and spanners, screwdriver braces, and pneu- 
matic and electric wrenches for rapid rotation without labour. (Sec 
CONVEVCJRS, CONVEMIRS FOR ^IasS ProUI'CTION , MaSS PRU- 
DUC riON ) 

ASSEMBLY, UNLAWFUL, the term used in English law 
for an assembly of three or more persons with intent to commit 
a crime by force, or to carry out a common purpose (whether 
lawful or unlawful), in such a manner or m such circumstances as 
would in the opinion of firm and rational men endanger the public 
peace or create tear of immediate danger to the tranquillity of the 
neighbourhood In the Year Book of the third year of Henry 
\TI 's reign assemblies were referred to as not punishable unless 
in terrorem populi domtni regis An assembly, otherwise lawful, 
is not made unlawdul if those who take part in it know befoiehand 
that there will probably be oiganized opposition to it. and that 
it may cause a breach of the peace {Beatty v Gillbanks, 1882, 
9 () B 1 ) 308), but if words arc said or acts done indirectly 
inducing others to commit a breach of the peace, the meeting be- 
comes unlawful (IFi.ve v Dunning, 1902, i K B. 167) All per- 
sons may, and must if called upon to do so, assist in dispersing 
an unlawful assembly {Redfonl v. Birley, 1822, i St Tr ns 
1215, R V Pinmy, 1831, 3 St. Tr. n s 11). This is merely one 
aspect of the common law duty of every man to assist in keeping 
the peace and it is an indictable misdemeanour to refuse so to 
assist {K V. Sherlock, i C. C R 20) \n assembly which is 
law'ful cannot be rendereil unlawlul by proclamation unless the 
proclamation is one authorized by statute (A’ v Fursey, 1833, 3 
St.Tr.ns 545, 567, A v tPCoime//, 1831, 2 St Tr. n s. G.-'y, C56 , 
.see also the Precention of Crimes j Ireland 1 Act 1887) Meetings 
for training or drilling, or military movements, are unlawful 
assemblies unless held under lawful authority from the Crown, 
the lord-lieutenant, or two justices of the peace (Unlawful Drill- 
ing Act 1820, s II). 

An unlawful assembly which has made a motion towards its 
common purpose is termed a rout, and if the unlawful assembly 
should proceed to carry out its purpose, e g., begin to demolish a 
particular enclosure, it becomes a not {q v ) All three offences 
are misdemeanours in English law, punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment The common law as to unlawful assembly extends 
to Ireland, subject (0 the special legislation referred to under the 
title Riot The law of Scotland includes unlawful assembly under 
the same head as noting 

ASSEMBLYMAN, the official who is elected to serve as 
a member of the more numerous branch of the State legislature in 
New Jersey and New York, where he is elected for a term of 
one year. In most of the other States such official is called a 
“representative” and serves for a term of either one or two years, 
generally the latter There is no constitutional prohibition against 
the re-election of such official and the office is frequently used 
as a stepping-stone in a man’s political career to some higher 
position, such as State senator, district or circuit judge or repre- 
sentative in Congress 

ASSEN, capital of the province of Drente, Holland, i6m by 
rail S of Groningen, at the junction of two canals running north 
and south to Groningen and Meppel respectively. Pop (1927) 
17.793- Many remains of early man from this region are in the 
Leyden museum. Assen was the site of a small convent in the 
middle ages around which the present town gathered Bishop 
Otto II. (of Utrecht) was murdered here in 1237. There is a 
chamber of commerce and a museum of antiquities, and it is an 
important market town 

ASSER or ASSERIUS MENEVENSIS (died c qto), 

English bishop, author of a life of Alfred the Great, was born in 
Wales He became a monk at St David’s, and having acquired 
some reputation for learning, he was imited by King Alfred to 
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his court He agreed to spend six months of each year with the 
King and six months m his own land, but his first stay at the 
royal court extended to eight months, and it is probable that the 
annual visit to Wales was curtailed, if not altogether discontinued. 
It IS difficult to fix the date of Asser’s arrival m England, but it 
was probably about 885 He was bishop ot Exeter, and before 
<;oo became bishop of Sherborne. His death is rnorded in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under the dale gio, although it is pos- 
sible that it occurred a year or two earlier 

Asser’s work, Annales rernm gestarum Alfredi inagni, written 
about 8g3, contains a (hroniile of English history from 810 to 
887, and an account of Alfred’s life, largely drawn from personal 
knowledge, down to 887. The only manuscrqit of which there is 
any record dates from about 1000, and that was destroyed by 
fire in 1731. From that manuscript an edition was printed in 1 '574 
under the direction of Matthew Parker, Archbishop ol Canter- 
bury; but this contained many interpolations and alterations 
which were copied by subsequent editors The text has since been 
the subject of careful study, and the edition edited by W H. 
Stevenson (Oxford, 1004) clistinguishc*'* between the original work 
of As.scr and the later additions Some doubt has been cast upon 
the authenticity of the work, especially by T Wright in the 
Biographia Bntannica hterana (London, 1842), who ascribes the 
life to a monk of St. Neots, but the latest scholarship regards it 
as the work of Asser, although all the difficulties which surround 
the authorship have not been removed The life was largely used 
by subsequent chroniclers, among others by Florence of Wor- 
cester, Simeon of Durham, Roger of Hoveden, and William of 
Malmesbury 

Bibi lOGRVPTTV — Scc W IT Stovcnson, introduction to Asser’s Ltie 
of King Alfred (t<j04), R Pauli, intioduction to Koetttg Aelfred 
(18SO. 

ASSESSED VALUATION, the value placed upon real or 
personal property by governmental authority for purposes of tax- 
ation It may or may not be an indication ot the market value 
of the property, but in any case, provided the a.ssessmcnts are 
equitable, it supplies a guide to the relative values of similar kinds 
of property in the same assessment district Methods of assessing 
the valuation of real estate lor tax purposes dilter in various 
places Sometimes valuations are ba.sed upon full market value 
and at other times upon .some frai tion of the market value. Of the 
two general methods of raising taxes, a high assessment value with 
a low tax rate, and a low assessment value with a correspondingly 
higher tax rate, the latter is much more generally used. 

A study of real estate a.ssessment and assessed valuation is of 
great importance to the dealer and investor in municipal bonds 
The debt ot a municipality is usually limited by law to a certain 
percentage of the assessed valuation of the property and the 
holder of munuipal bonds should know the assessed value to be 
sure that the limit of debt has not been exceeded. Where the 
assessment is for praclically full market value of property the 
debt limit should he considerably below the assessed valuation to 
make the bonds sound, but where the assessment represents only 
one-half or one-fhird of the market value, as is the case in many 
communities, the bonded debt may safely approach much more 
closely to the assessed v. dilation Investment bankers who offer 
municipal bonds frequently state in their circulars not only the 
a.ssessed valuation of the municipality in question and the ratio 
of total debt to it, but .iKo the method of assessment and the total 
estimated market value of all projxTty. 

ASSESSMENT, a demand or call made by a corporation 
upon stockholders for a spec ified sum of money per share of slock 
in addition to that already paul in Such assessments are generally 
made when the company is finamially embarrassed and it is a 
question of the stockholders meeting the assessment or the com- 
pany becoming insolvent. Reorganizations of corporations fre- 
quently involve the placing of an assessment on the stockholders 
and sometimes even upon bondholders 

For English law see DAMAtas, Ta.\4tio.\% Vvluation and 
Valuers 

ASSESSMENT INSURANCE: see Friendly Societies, 
Benefit Societies and Approved Societies. 


ASSESSOR, a Roman term originally applied to a trained 
lawyer who sat beside a governor of a province or other magis- 
trate, to in.struct him in the administration of the laws {see Roll, 
De assessonbus magistral uum Romanoruni, Leipzig, 1872) The 
system is still exemplified in Scotland, where it is usual in the 
larger towns for municipal magistrates, in the administration of 
their civil jurisdiction, to have the aid of professional assessors 
In England, by the Judicature Act 1873, the court of appeal and 
the High Court may in any cause or matter call in the aid of 
as.sessors. The Talents Act 1007 makes .special provision for 
assessors in patent and trade-mark cases By the Supreme Court 
of Judicature Act i8gi the House of Lords may, in appeals in ad- 
miralty actions, call in the aid of assessors, while in the admiralty 
division of the High Court it is usual for the Elder Brethren of 
Trinity House to a.ssist as nautical assessors In admiralty cases 
in the county courts, too, the judge is frequently assisted by asscs- 
.sors of “nautical skill and experience’’ (County Court Admiralty 
Juri.sdiction Act 1868) In the same courts assessors may be ap- 
pointed by the rules made under the Employers’ Liability Act 
i88o; while a medical referee may be summoned as an assessor in 
cases under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts In the ecclesias- 
tical courts assessors assist the bishop in proceedings under the 
Church Discipline Act 1S40, s ii, while under the Clergy Dis- 
cipline Act i8g2, s. 2, they assist the chancellor in determining 
questions of fact. By the Appellate Jurisdiction Act 1870, s 14, 
the king in council may make rules for the attendance of arch- 
bishops and bishops as assessors in the hearing of ecclesiastical 
cases by the judicial committd of the privy council 

In France and in all European countries where the civil law 
system prevails, the term a<ise\senr is applied to those assistant 
judges who, with a president, compose a judicial court 

In Germany an /Ivvcvvu/', or Bemtzer, is a member of the legal 
profes.sion who has passed four years m actual practice and be- 
come qualihed for the po.sition of a judge (X.) 

United States. — ^An as.sessor in the United Stales is an official 
who evaluates property for purpo.ses of taxation. An assessor 
exists as a county officer in virtually all of the Slates, and is 
elected by the voters for a term of two, three or four years. 
Originally, in the early colonial days, the w'ork of the assessor was 
done by justices of the peace, transferred in later colonial days to 
county boards of commissioners or supervisors The duties of the 
asses'-or arc generally to list all property and persons subject to 
taxation. Appeals arc provided by statutes to county boards eff 
commissioners or supervisors or courts where the person taxed 
may protest against the amount assessed as being unfair Some 
States have provided for township assessors, elected by the voters 
of the town.ship, to work under the supervision of the assessor, 
and in others the assessor is permitted a sufficient number of 
deputies to aid him in the completion of his work, the as.sess- 
ments generally being made annually Most of the States have 
State boards of taxation which supervi.se, to some extent, the 
w’ork of the assessors. In most of the States this board is named 
by the governor, but in a few, such as Illinois where it is called 
the board of equalization, it is elected 

In Roman law, used throughout Europe, wherever the civil 
law system obtains, an assessor is one who is called by the courts 
to give legal advice and assistance In the United States Federal 
di.strict courts experienced shipmasters serve as assessors in this 
sense of the word in admiralty matters In the State probate and 
surrogate courts in the United Slates, “appraisers” are frequently 
appointed to ascertain the value of deceased persons’ estates 
See H. G. James, Local Government in the United States (1921), 

(S. Le.) 

ASSETS: see Current Assets, Deferred Assets, Fixed 
Assets, Working and Trvdino Assets 
ASSIDEANS: sec Maccabees. 

ASSIGNATS, a form of paper money issued in France from 
1780 to 1796 Assignats were so termed as representing land 
assigned to the holders. Tlfe term is from Lat. assignatus, 
assigned. 

The financial strait of the French Government in 1780 was 
extreme. Coin was scarce, loans were not taken up, taxes had 
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ceased to be productive, and the country was threatened with 
imminent bankruptcy In this emergency assignats were issued to 
provide a substitute for a metallic currency They were originally 
of the nature of mortgage bonds on the national lands. Those 
lands consisted of the church property confiscated, on the motion 
of l^lirabeau, by the Constituent A.ssembly on Nov. 2 1780, and 
the crown lands, which were taken over by the nation on Oct 7 
{see French Revolution) 

The assignats were first to be paid to the creditors of the Slate 
With these the creditors could purcha.se national land, the 
assignats having, for this purpose, the preference over other forms 
of money If the creditor did not care to i)urchase land, it was 
supposed that he could obtain the face-value for them from those 
who desired land. Those assignats which were returned to the 
State as purchase-money were to be cancelled, and the whole 
issue, it was argued, would consequently disappear as the national 
lands were distributed 

A first issue was made of 400,000,000 francs’ worth of assignats, 
each note being of 100 francs’ value and bearing interest at the 
rate of 5% They were to be redeemed by the product of the 
sales, and from certain other sources, at the rate of uo, 000,000 
franc.s in 1701, 100,000,000 frams in 1702. 80,000,000 francs m 
1793 and i7c)4, and the surplus in 1705 The success of the issue 
was undoubted, and, possibly, if the as.signats had been restricted, 
as Mirabeau at first desired, to the extent of one-halt the value of 
the lands sold, they would not have shared the usual late of in- 
convertible paper money Mirabeau was a strenuous advocate of 
the as.signats. “They represent,” he said, “real property, the most 
secure ol all possessions, the soil on which we tread ” “Theie 
cannot be a greater error than the fear so generally prevalent as 
to the over-issue of assignats . . reabsorbed progrcs.sively in 
the purcha.se of the national domains, this paiier money can never 
become redundant.” 

EIGHT THOUSAND MILLION ASSIGNATS 

In i7qo the interest on the assignats holdings was reduced to 
3 %> and as the Treasury had again become exhausted a further 
issue was decided upon, it was also decreed (hac the assignats 
were to be accepted as legal tender, all public departments being 
instructed to receive them as the equivalent of metallic money 
This second issue amounted to 800,000,000 francs and carried no 
interest It was solemnly declared m the decree authorizing the 
issue that the maximum issue was never to exceed i,20o,ocx>,ooo 
francs. Thi.s pledge, howevei, was soon broken, and further issues 
brought the total up to 3,750,000,000 francs. The consequence of 
these further issues was instant depreciation, and the note of 100 
francs’ nom1n.1l value sank to le.ss th.in 20 francs’ coin Recoui-.v. 
was then had to protei li\e legislation. 7 'he first step was to deciee 
the penalty oi si.x years’ imprisonment against any peison who 
should sell specie foi a mote considerable quantity of assignats, or 
who should .stipulate a dillerent [true for commodities according 
as thi' pac'inent w.is to be in.ide in s|)e(ie or m assign.ils For the 
second olleiue the penalty w. is to be 20 years' iinpnsonment (Aug 
1 t7<l3b loi whuh the death peiiallv was ultimately sulistilulid 
(May 10 i;o4» Ihis s«\ere provision w.is, however, lepealed 
.liter the tail ol Robespierre. Not withslanding lhe.se jm'i.iiilioiis 
the value of assignats still declined, till the projiortion to specie 
had become that of six to one Then came the passing by the con- 
vention, May 3 1703, of the absurd “maximum.” The decree re- 
quired all farmers and coin-dealers to declare the quantity of corn 
in their possession and to .sell it only in recognized markets. No 
person was to be allowed to lay in more than one month’s supply 
A maximum price was fixed, above which, under severe penalties, 
no one was to buy or sell. The.se measures were .soon stultified by 
further issues, and by June 1794 the total number of assignats 
aggregated nearly 8,000,000,000, of which only .^.464,000,000 had 
returned to the Treasury and been destroyed. The extension of 
the “maximum” to all commodities only increased the confusion 
Trade was paralysed and all manufacturing establishments were 
closed down. Attempts by the convention to increase the value 
of the a.ssigiia(s were of no avail Too many lau.ses o|KTa(ed in 
favour of theii dejjieciation. the enormous issue, the uncertainty 
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as to their value if the Revolution should fail, the relation they 
bore to both specie .mil i ommodilies, which retained their value 
and refused to be exchanged lor a money of constantly diminish- 
ing purchasing power Even between the as.signats there were 
differences. The royal assignats, which had been issui'd under 
Louis XVI , had depreciated U S', than the republic an one.s They 
were worth from 8 to 15'; more, because of the hope that m case 
of a counter-revolution they would be less likely to be discredited. 

The Directory was guilty of even gre.ilei abuses in dealing with 
the assignats. Hy 171^6 the issue's had i cached the enormous ligure 
of 45,500,000,000 francs, and even this gigantic total was swollen 
still more by the numerous counterleitij introdiut'd into France 
fiom the neighbouring countries The assign.its h.id now become 
totally valueless — the abolition of the “mavinnim’' the previous 
year (1795) had produced no eftect, and though, by various pay- 
ments into the Treasury, the total number had been reduced to 
about 24,000,000,000 francs, their face-value W'.is about 30 to 1 
of coin. At that value they were converted into 800,000,000 
francs of land-w’arrants or mandiits tcrntonaiix, which were to 
constitute a mortgage on all the lands of the republic These 
mandats were no more successful than the a.ssign.its, and even on 
the day of their issue were at a discount of 82' r Thc'y h.ul an 
existence of six months, and weic finally received back by the 
.Suite at about the 70th part of their face value in com t.SVc also 
Paper Money, Mo.ney ) 

Bibi.U)C.raphy — L A 'J'hiers, Histone dc la rfvoUtiion francaisr, 
gives a lull and gr.iphir aicminl ol (hi* assignats, the* caiM-s of Ihcir 
cic*|)ri*tulion, t*tt , J Garnior, Trail/’ dts hnuitues (1802), J Bi(*sson, 
Histone fninnriere de la b'rame (nSiq). R. Stourm, Lrs Fntaitns de 
I'antien r/\:,tme et de la r/volutum (1885). F A Walker, Money 
(i8qi), Henry Higgs, m the Lanilniduc Modern History, vol viii. 
(1Q04). 

ASSIGNEE, one to whom proper! v is assigned (See 
Assici.n went ) 

ASSIGNMENT, An assignment is the term for that kind 
oi total alienation by deed or writing (other than testamentary) 
of a chattel interest in real property, or of chattels jiersoiuil, or 
of an ec]ui(ablt inte rest in real estate, which is not es.sentially dc- 
stiuctive of such interest Assignments are either voluntary or 
for valuable consideration The former are specifically termed 
“gifts” (sec Donation) The document evidencing the latter is 
called a “bill of .sale ” The technical operative words of an assign- 
ment are “assign, transfer and set over”; but any other words 
.showing an intention to make a complete transfer will amount to 
an assignment In Scotland (he usual term for this contract is 
assignation. The parties thereto in England and Scotland re.speL- 
(ively are calleil .assign and assignee, assignor and cedent In the 
United Suites they .ire known .is assignor and assignee. 

In the United States, — An .issignrnent ol the property of a 
ilebtiu is often made to a trustee ior tlu* l)i*iu‘lil of ireditors, the 
liuslee being authorized to administer .ind to liquid.ile as l.ir as 
iieiessary (he assets, .ind to .ipplv them to the satislaclion of 
(lie iriditois, (be suiplus, il any, being relumed («j (he .issigiior 
Siiiii .i>signmeiii til, IV be |).iili.ii or geiui.il A p.iiti.d .issignuRni 
inav siipul.ite wli.il is to be .issigii(*(|, luil .1 gi*nei.il .issignnieiit 
for llu* belli lit ot ircdilor.s einbraies the enliie jiiopeity ol the 
.jssigiior exiepl siu h pait .is may be exemi»t by statute, and lon- 
stitutes an .iit ol b.uikru|)tcy ((/ v ) Exemptions vaiy in difierent 
jurisdictions and local laws mu.st be consulted in any given case 
A permanent as.signment, such as is made in the transference of 
the title to stock and bonds, i.s known as an irrevocable as.signment 

Assignment in Blank. — This is a lormal assignment of a bond 
or of a ccrtifu.iic of stock in which the name of the party to 
whom the assignment is made is omitted; it is often called “en- 
dorsement in blank” Instruments so .issigned are convenient and 
easy for a broker to handle with promptness, as he merely has to 
till in the n.inK* of a purchaser to make the instrument Irarisler- 
able on (he books of the issuing company Great larc must be 
exercised to guard against forgery in such stock assignments, and 
for that reason mo.st corporations will not transfer stock on their 
books unless the signature of the assignee on (he old rertilic.ite 
is gii.iiantied b> a b.ink or by .1 sUkIv tvili.iiige house 01 is 
.ickiiowleilged by a nolaiy 
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ASSIGNOR, one who assigns properly to another. (See 
Assignment.) 

ASSIMILATION, a term used in psychology to denote the 
mechanism by which t wo or more mental processes are drawn into 
a single unitary whole. What takes place in psychological assim- 
ilation can be understood by considering the way in which lines 
slightly different in length are taken to be equal, or musical inter- 
vals slightly out of tune (as in equal-tempered musical instru- 
ments) assume the character of the pure intervals. In more com- 
plex mental formations, such as perceptions, recognitions, memo- 
ries and emotions, the parts lose their individual independence 
and form a single unit of experience. 

ASSINIBOIA, a name formerly applied to two districts of 
Canada, but not now held by any. (i ; A district formed in 1835 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, having in it Fort Garry at the 
junction of the Red and Assiniboine rivers in Rupert’s Land, 
North America. It extended over a circular area, with a radius 
of som. from Fort Garry. It was governed by a local council 
nominated by the Hudson’s Bay Company. It ceased to exist 
when Rupert’s Land was transferred to Canada in 1870. (2) A 
district of the North-west Territories, which was given definite 
existence by an act of the Dominion parliament in 1875. Assini- 
boia extended from the western boundary of Manitoba (99° W. in 
1875, and 101° 25' W. in 1881) to iii° W., and from 49° N. to 
52° N. The name was a misnomer, as it barely touched the Assin- 
iboinc river. To the north of the district lay the district of Sas- 
katchewan, so that when the two were united by the Dominion 
Act of 1905 they were somewhat changed in boundaries and the 
name Sa.skatchewan was given to the new province. 

ASSINIBOIN, an American Indian tribe in the northern 
Plains, of Siouan allilialion, closely related in dialect to the Yank- 
ton Dakota, but separately mentioned as early as 1640. Their 
habitat in the 17th century was about Lake Winnipeg, and in the 
1 8th century on the upper Sa.skatchewan, where they ultimately 
gave its name to the province of As.siniboia. In the early 19th 
century they were estimated at from fi,ooo to 10,000; in 1902-04 
they numbereil 2.500, alioul eijually divided between ('anada and 
the United States. Culturally they belong with the Dakota and 
Plains Cree. See R. H. Lowie, Am. Mas. Nat. Hist. Ant hr. Pap., 
vol. iv. (1909). 

ASSISI (anc. A.u.sium), episcojial see. Umbria, Italy, prov- 
ince of Perugia, 15111. E.S.E. by rail from Perugia. Pop. (1921) 
town, 5,353; commune, 19.720. The town occupies a fine posi- 
tion on a spur of the Monte Subasio (1,345ft. above sea-level) 
with a view over the Tiber and Topino. St. Francis was born here 
in 1182, and returned here to die in 1226. The Franciscan mon- 
astery and the lower and upper church of St. Francis, begun im- 
mediately after his canonization in 1228, and completed in 1253, 
are fine Gothic. The neo-classical crypt was added in 1818, when 
his sarcophagus was found. The lower church contains frescoes 
by Cimabue. and famous ones over the high altar by Giotto, 
illustrating the \<»ws of the Franci.^can order; while the upper 
church has frescoes representing scenes from the life of St. 
Francis (by Giotto and his pupils) on the lower nave walls, and 
scenes from the Old and New Testament history by Pietro Caval- 
lini and his pupils on the upper. The church of Santa Chiara 
(St. Clare), the foundress of the Poor (glares, with its massive 
lateral buttres.ses, fine ro.se-window, and simple Gothic interior, 
was begun in 1257, four years after her death. It contains the 
tomb of the saint. Santa Maria Maggiore is also good Gothic. 
The cathedral (San Rufino) has a fine fagade with three rose- 
windows of 1140. The mediaeval castle (1,655ft.) was built 
by Cardinal Albornoz (1367) and added to by Popes Pius 11 . 
and Paul HI. Two miles to the east in a ravine belowr Monte 
Subasio is the hermitage dcUe Carccri (of the prisons) (2,300ft.), 
partly built, partly cut out of rock, given to St. Francis by 
Benedictine monks as a place of retirement. Close to the station 
is the large pilgrimage church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, be- 
gun in 1569 by Pope Pius V . with Vignola as architect, but 
not completed until 1679, partly destroyed by an earthquake in 
1832, and afterw'ards rebuilt. It contains the original oratory of 
St. Francis (the Porziuncola) and the coll in wiiich he died. 


Sre L. Diiff-Gordon, A.s.sm (“Mediaeval Towns” series, London, 
1900). For ancient history see A.sisium. F. Herman, As,use, la ville de 
S(Unt-Franqois (Rome, 1927). 

ASSIZE or ASSISE, a legal term, meaning literally a “ses- 
sion,” but in fact sometimes a jury, or the sittings of a court|And 
sometimes the ordinances of a court or assembly. 

It originally signified the form of trial by a jury of 16 persons, 
which eventually superseded the barbarous judicial combat; this 
jury was named the grand assize and was sworn to determine the 
right of seisin of land (sec Evidence). The grand assize was 
abolished in 1833; but the term assize is still applicable to the jury 
in criminal causes in Scotland. 

In the only .sense in which the word is not now almost obsolete, 
assize means the periodical session of the judges of the High 
Court of Justice held in the various counties of England, chiefly 
for the purposes of gaol delivery and trying causes at nisi prins. 
Previous to Magna Carta (1215) writs of assize had all to be 
tried at Westminster, or to await trial in the locality in which 
they had originated at the septennial circuit of the justices in 
eyre; but, by way of remedy for the great consequent delay and 
inconvenience, it was provided by this celebrated act that the 
a.s.sizes of mart d'anceslor and novel disseisin .should be tried 
annually by the judges in every county. By successive enactments, 
the civil jurisdiction of the justices of assize was extended, and 
the number of their sittings increased, till at last the necessity of 
repairing to Westminster for judgment in civil actions was almost 
obviated to country litigants by an Act, passed in the reign of 
Edward I., which provided that the writ summoning the jury 
to Westminster should also appoint a time and place for hearing 
such causes within the county of their origin. The date of the 
alternative summons to Westminster was always subsequent to 
the former date, and so timed as to fall in the vacation preceding 
the Westminster term, and thus ^‘Unless hejore,” or nisi prins, 
issues came to be dealt with by the judges of assize before the 
summons to Westminster could lake effect. The nisi prins clause, 
however, was not then introduced for the first time. It occurs 
occa.sionally in writs of the reign of Henry III. The royal com- 
missions to hold the assizes arc (1) general, (2) special. The 
general commission is issued twice a year to the judges of the 
High Court of Justice, and two judges are generally sent on each 
circuit. It covers commission.s — (i) of oyer and terminer, by 
which they are empowered to deal with treasons, murders, felonies, 
etc. This is their largest commi.ssion; (2) of nisi prins (g.v.); 
(3) of gaol delivery, which requires them to try every prisoner 
in gaol, for whatsoever offence committed; (4) of the peace, by 
which all justices must be present at their county assizes, or 
else suffer a fine. Special commissions are granted for inquest in 
certain causes and crimes (.vce Circuit; Jury). 

Assizes, in the sense of ordinances or enactments of a court or 
council of .‘itate, as the “as.size of bread and ale,” the “assize of 
Clarendon,” the “assize of arms,” are important in e.arly economic 
history. As early as the reign »)f John the observance of the, 
.Issisae vrnalinm was enforced, and for a period of .500 years 
thereafter it was considered no unimportant part of the duties of 
the legislature to regulate by fixed prices the sale of bread, ale, 
fuel, etc. (see Adulteration). The w'ord assize is sometimes 
used in a wider legislative connection by early chroniclers and 
historiaiLs — the “assi.sae of the realme,” r.g., oc( asionally meaning 
the organic laws of the country. For the “assizes of Jerusalem’’ 
see Crusades. 

The term assize, originally applying to an assembly or court, 
became transferred to actions before the court of the writs by 
which they were instituted. The following arc the more important. 

(rf darricn presentment, or last presentation, was a writ 
directed to the sheriff to summon an assize or jury to enquire 
who was the last patron that presented to a church then vacant, 
of which the plaintiff complained that he was deforced or unlaw- 
fully deprived by the defendant. It was abolished in 1833 and 
the action of guare impedit (g.v.) substituted. But by the Com- 
mon Law Procedure Act i860, no gnare. impedit can be brought, 
so that an action in the king's bench of the High Court was 
substituted for it. 
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Assize of mort (^ancestor was a writ which lay where a plain- 
tiff complained of an “abatement” or entry upon his freehold, 
effected by a stranger on the death of the plaintiff’s father, mother, 
brother, sister, uncle, aunt, etc. It was abolished in 1S33. 

Assize of novel disscism was an action to recover lands of which 
the plaintiff had been “disseised” or dispossessed It was abolished 
in 1833 See Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law 

Assize, clerk of, an officer “who writes all things judicially done 
by the justices of assizes in their circuits ” lie has charge of the 
commission, and takes recognizances, records, judgments and sen- 
tences, grants certificates of conviction, draws up orders, etc. 
By the Clerks of Assize Act i8oq he must either have been for 
three years a barrister or solicitor in actual practice, or have acted 
for three years in the capacity of subordinate officer of a clerk of 
assize on circuit. 

ASSIZE OF JERUSALEM: see JiiRusALCM 

ASSMANNSHAUSEN, a village of (Jermany, near Wies- 
baden, on the right bank of the Rhine and the railway trom 
Frankfort-on-Main to Niederlahnstein Pop 1,047. It has a 
lithium spring, baths and a Kurhans, and is famed for its red 
wine {Assmannshauser). 

ASSOCIABILITY is a term used by Herbert Spencer 
{Principles of Psychology, .sec 160 ff.) to denote the capacitv of 
an experience (state of consciousness or feeling) of one kind for 
association or integration with others so as to lead subsequently 
to mutual revival or recall He pointed out that emotions are 
less associable with one another than are other mental experi- 
ences He explained this by saying that associability or integra- 
tion varies directly with the relational character of experiences, 
and emotions are least relational, whereas visual experiences, 
e g , are among the most relational Sec Association op Ideas, 
I’SYCTIOI OOY 

ASSOCIATED BANKS, banks that make daily clearings 
through the same clearing house, te , a group of banks which are 
members of the same clearing hou.se a.ssociation. {Sec Clfarinc. 
House ) 

ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFAC- 
TURERS, LTD. This company, foimed in 1000. was one of 
the earliest of British industrial comlnnalions It amalgamated 
some 24 businesses, and the 3a works acquired, prodiking over 
1,000,000 tons of cement a year, were nearly all situated on the 
Thames and Medway, the cradle ot the Portland (cmeiu industry. 

While the company possessed brands of repute, it suffered at 
the outset from over-capitalization and lack of working capital; 
these disadvantages were intensified by depression in the building 
industry. Also at this juncture a revolution was taking place in 
the method of production. The rotary kiln, an English invention, 
had been made a practical success in the United States. This 
method of calcination not only improved the quality of the ce- 
ment but saved much fuel and labour as compared with the 
''V'slem of hand-ojK’ralcd chamber-kilns. J. Bazley White and 
Brothers, one of the umsliluenl firms, had alieady secured a 
licence to install rotary kilns under .\meruan patents, and the 
company paid a large sum in cancellation ot royalties, but the 
patent rights purchased afforded no exclusive advantages, as the 
rotary kiln system came to be generally adopted by cement 
manufacturers 

No dividend was paid on the ordin.ny .shaie capital down to 
iQia, which marked a turning-point in the linn’s atfaiis With the 
aid of additional finance furnished by a debenture issue, the 
Briti.sh Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd , was formed. This 
company absorbed 32 firms and also controlled a number of sub- 
sidiary companies. Much competitive tonnage was thus elimi- 
iitited; the total tonnage controlled came to represent some 80*', '1 
of the productive capacity of Great Britain. By 1926 the Briti.sh 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., had absorbed the assets of 
its subsidiary companies. 

In recent years considerable sums have been expended in 
modernizing the plants. The new Bevan works, with an output 
of 10,000 tons weekly and shipping facilities enabling vessels up 
to 10,000 tons to be loaded expeditiously at any state of the 
tide, is probably the largest and most efficient cement plant m 


Europe. W’ith the completion of other re-construction work, the 
annual group product i\e capacity will bo 3.000,000 tons of rotary 
kiln Portland cement excluding all shall kiln plant. The products 
of both companies are sold by the Cement Market Company, 
Limited. Foreign works are sucu-ssfully operated in Mexico, 
British Columbia, South Africa and India. It should be added 
that the company gives close attention to research and weliarc 
work 

The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd , had an 
issued share capital, at Dec 31, 1927, of £4,785,000, and out- 
standing debentures of £4,139.000 The company owns, amongst 
other important cement properties, about 75', of the oidinary 
sh.ires of British Portland Cement M.iniifaituiers, Ltd, and at 
Dec. 31, 1927, the latter company had an issued share capital of 
£3,080,000 and outstanding debentures of £1,698.000 

ASSOCIATED PRESS. In the period prior to 1S92 there 
existed among important daily newspapers in the United States a 
loose federation of news-gathering associations from which grad- 
ually evolved the As.sociated Press, the largest co-operative news 
organization in the world and one of the most successful purely 
mutual enterprises that has ever been organized in any industry. 
It is a union of persons who represent more than 1,200 morning 
evening and Sunday newspapers. Its function is to collect and dis- 
tribute the spot news of the world, w'ritten true to fact and without 
the expression of opinion, over a network of about 145,000m of 
leased telegraph wires On this system, covering the whole 
Ameruan continent, there is an evihange of the news gatheied in 
local communities by individual members, augmented by the dis- 
patches of stall representatives scattered over the civilized world. 
The membership spreads from Alaska to Argentina and from the 
Philippines to Porto Rico The association possesses exclusive 
contiacts jiroviding for news exihange with 27 important news 
agencies in foreign countries. In all of the leading cities of the 
world It maint«iins bureaux In the United States the domestic 
news is received by such bureaux from Associated Press members 
and IS converti'd into di.spatches for publication in other cities, 
while in the ioreign c.ipitals .similar service is rendered by stalf 
representatives with respect to the news ot the atfiHated agencies 
This selective process is relied upon to provide a How of news 
material which is appropriate for general pulilication and which 
conforms to Assoc lated Press standards. In the more important 
bureaux over 75,000 words, the equivalent of 60 standarcl news- 
piqier columns of news matter, is handled in a single day The 
Associated Press is organized under the Membership Corporations 
law of New York, its charter providing for a purely co-operative 
body, without capital stock, profits or dividends. Its control 
finally is governed by voting bonds apportioned among members 
Its annual revenues aggregate more than $8,000,000 Each mem- 
ber is assessed on a weekly basis for service rendered and is also 
obliged to furnish exclusively to the association and without co'^t 
the news of his immediate vicinity. The asscxiafion is adminis- 
tered by elected officers, a board of 15 directors and a large staff 
of general and regional executivTs Cieneral hcadcjuarters arc 
situated in New ^'ork 

See McIviUe E Stunr, h/f/v Jn/rv a Journalist (11^21) 

(M. E. V ) 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, a judicial official in the Federal and 
many of the Slate courts in the United States. In the United 
States judiciary there are eight as.sociatc justices of the Supreme- 
Court, who have concurrent authority with the chief justice, 
except that he presides and assigns cases for opinions Likewise 
there arc eight associate justices of the United States court of 
customs, with headquarters in New York, Such as.sociatc justices 
have the same authority as the chief justice, except that he assigns 
the cases for hearings. In the Di.strict of Columbia there arc fne 
associate justices of the Supreme Court, which is the court of 
original general jurisdiction. They are assigned to the civdl, equity 
or criminal divisions by their chief justices, who also sit as trial 
judges The members of the supreme courts of the Territories, 
who do not preside over the courts are associate justices In the 
various States the courts of highest juri.sdiction are either the 
supreme court or the court of appeals, comij(»sod of judges or 
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justices Where justices sit on the bench, the associate justices 
.ire all the members of the body except the chief justice, and their 
relationship is similar to that of the chief justice and associate 
justices of the United States Supreme Court. In other States the 
presiding ofhcial is the chief judge or presiding judge, and his 
associates are known as judges or associate judges In a few 
States, such as New York, the courts of general original juris- 
diction are presided over by justices rather than by judges 

See C. N Callender, American Courts, Their Orgamzatton and 
Procedure (1927). (S. Le.) 

ASSOCIATION is a term used in a specialized sense in 
chemistry to denote the union of like atoms of an element or 
molecules of a compound to give a more complex molecule hav- 
ing the .same chemical properties. The term polymerization is 
not quite synonymous, for it has a wider application {see later; 
Thus the molecule of white phosphorus is produced by the asso- 
ciation of four atoms of the element to give P,. and the molecules 
of water are .said to be associated because they are complex mole- 
cules, each consisting of two or three simple H.-O molecules. The 
reverse process of complex molecules breaking down to simple 
ones is known as dissociation, but this term is not necessarily the 
converse of the term association, since it includes also the break- 
ing down of a molecule into simpler unlike species (ions, atoms, 
or molecules). 

The phenomenon of association is found in solids, liquids, and 
gases, but its extent can only be determined with certainty in the 
case of gases; its existence can be detected in the case of liquids, 
but its extent c.innot be determined definitely, whilst in solids, 
its existence is inferred both because a solid is probably at least 
as complex as the corresponding liquid or vapour, and because, in 
many cases, X-ray examination shows that several molecules 
unite to form a crystal unit. 

The existent c of association in gases was inferred from vapour- 
point density determinations by E. Mitscherlich and J B A Du- 
mas, but its extent was only clearly demonstrated when S. Canniz- 
zaro showed how to apply Avogadro’s law to such cases Chiefly 
owing to the work of Victor Meyer, a mass of data was then 
accumulated on the molecular complexity of vapours at tem- 
peratures up to 2,ooo®C. Thus, the vapour densities showed 
that the molecules of most metals were monatomic at tempera- 
tures slightly above their boiling points, that phosphorus was P4 
in the vapour state, arsenic Asj at i,7oo‘’C., and sulphur S^ under 
reduced pressure at 20o‘’C , decreasing by stages to So at about 
i,70o“C This decreasing complexity with increasing temperature 
is (juite general, and even stable molecules like CU and Brj begin 
to break up to Cl and Br above i,ooo°C ; so also at very high 
temperatures H.., N., and O2 show a very slight dissociation to 
simple atoms Among compounds, cuprous chloride was shown 
to be Cuj CIj in a st.itc of vapour, and ferric chloride to be Fe.. Ck 
at about 500“C , whereas many metallic chlorides and bromides 
were unassoci.iled, .icetic acid w.is (CjH,0.)j just above its boil- 
ing point, Iml C.H.Oj at .ibout 20o”C ; phosjihoroiis, arseinous. 
and jntimonions oxides were !*,()«, As,0.i. and SbiO# at low' lemper- 
.ilurc''. the second being As,.(), at i,8oo‘’(' and the last remaining 
I omplex even at this high temperature Phosphorii oxide H*ems to 
persist as Pi(),„ at very high temperatures In many cases the equi- 
librium between the higher and lower type of molecule has been 
shown to conform to the law of mass action (sec Chemical 
Action) at each of a number of temperatures Moreover, accord- 
ing to this law, increase of pressure should decrease dissociation, 
i.e , favour association, and this also has been verified The asso- 
ciation of nitrogen peroxide can be followed visually by the loss 
of colour as the deep brown NO3 is cooled and assumes the form 
of the colourless NjO, in increasing proportions 

In a few cases, vapour-density results have led to erroneous 
conclusions; thus, mercurous chloride was thought to be HgCl 
until it was shown that the molecule was really Hg2Cl3, but that 
it dissociated into unlike molecules (HgjCl, — v Hg4 HgCl,) and 
not into like molecules (2HgCl). According to H B Baker, how- 
ever, perfectly dry mercurous chloride does not dissociate but 
remains as Hg-Cl- in the vapour state (see Drvnkss, Chemical) 

The association of liquids can be deduced from a variety ol 


phenomena J D van dcr Waals showed that a certain relation 
should hold between the critical temperature and pressure and the 
vapour pressure at any given temperature, and the fact that 
marked deviations were found by S Young in the case of certain 
liquids containing hydroxyl groups (eg, water, alcohols, and 
acetic acid) was ascribed to association in the ca.se of these 
liquids Similarly, the abnormally high boiling point of water 
(ioo"C), when compared with that of hydrogen sulphide 
(— 6o®C.), for instance, leads to the same conclusion Further, 
F. Trout on showed that for “normal” liquids the equation 
ML/T~20‘^ held with fair accuracy at the boiling point 
(i/=molecular weight; L— latent he.at of vaporization, T—ab- 
solute temperature;; marked deviation from this relation is 
shown by the above hydroxylic liquids and is regarded as evi- 
dence of association 

The precise extent of association in the litjuid state was first 
studied by Sir W Ramsay and J Shields, using a modification of 
a formula proposed by R Eotvos If y is the surface tension, 
M the molecular weight, and v the specific volume at any given 
temperature T, then they found that the “molecular surface 
energy” y(Mv)* changes at a definite rate with change of tem- 
perature dy(Mv)i/dT=k, the constant k being approximately 
2-1 2 1 for all non-associated liquids. In many cases, k was less 
than this value, and a factor x was introduced, such that the use 
of Mx instead of AT gave the correct value for F The necessary 
value of X decreased with ri.se of temperature and was held to 
denote the degree of association, and the results were in agree- 
ment with the foregoing qualitative methods Quantitatively, 
however, the method is open to many objections; P Walden 
showed that k was not a constant, even for normal liquids, and 
was deiiendent upon the molecular weight, varying from 2 up to 
about 0, this high value obtaining for tristearin G. M. Bennett 
and A D Mitchell showed that the “total inolecul.ir surface 
energy,” K—(y—Tdy/dT) {Mv)h was constant over a wide 
range of temperature for any one unassociated liquid, and that A’ 
was an adilitive function of certain atomic and structural con- 
stants even for substances which gave high values for Ramsay 
and Shields’s k; K was not constant for associated liquids, but 
although the method could be applied to the evaluation of the 
degree of association of some liquids, it failed in the case of 
hydroxylic liquids. Walden used the specific cohesion d^=2 yv 
ami found that Ma^/T~ 1*162 for norm.il liquids, and this con- 
stant did not .suffer from the same dis.idv.antages as that of 
Ramsay and Shields. By a modification of this he deduced de- 
grees of association for many substances, but some (eg, benzene, 
1-85) seemed improbable as judged by other methods ' 

Longuinescu found that for normal liquids T dy/'n-too, 
where t/is density at boiling iioint, T (in absolute degrees), and n 
is the number of atoms in the molecule His results for u led to 
values for the degree of assoiiation whuh were .similar to those 
deduced from other methods E t' Bingham, fiom \istosity 
data, and J Traulie, from i onsidi r.itioiis ol atomii .md moleiular 
volumes, deduced simil.ir lesults '1 lu* gi'tier.d Irnid of the fore- 
going methwls seems to indic.ite th.il water is diietly (11.0). and 
(H.O)„ but this is doubtless a statist ie.d avi-iage tor .dl sorts of 
molecules from H.O to, jiossibly, (HO),, (sir Waiir) 

Still more modem views, based on dieleilru (onstants, internal 
pressure, and other physical properties tend to supplant all the 
foregoing results in attributing a considerable but constant de- 
gree of association to many of the liquids hitherto regarded as 
“normal,” and a similar but variable degree to other liquids 

Although it is not possible to give any very definite information 
as to solids, yet many cases are on record in which they give com- 
plex molecules in solution. Thus, benzoic acid exists as double 
molecules in benzene solution; trimethylammonium chloride and 
bromide undergo four- or five-fold association in fairly concen- 
trated bromobenzene solution; phosphorus and sulphur are re- 
spectively P4 and Sr in carbon disulphide solution; but most 
metals arc monatomic when dissolved in mercury or molten tin. 

*In dealing with surface-tension measurements, it must alwa>s be 
remembered that the molia uk*.s in the surf.ne Kiyer may differ from 
those in Uic bulk uf the liquid 
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In dealing; with solutions, however, so many new factors are in- 
volved that the results should not be accepted as conclusive 
without careful consideration — the solvent plays an important 
and imperfectly understood part in such cases For this reason, 
it is doubtful how to interpret G Oddo’s results that water has 
an association factor of i 2 — 2-0 when dissolved in several organic 
solvents 

It is important to note that association in the solid state is a 
fundamental concept ot A Smits's theory of allotropy (77;), 
and that the results of both this author and H H Haker seem to 
show that association in the solid and liquid states dejiends on the 
degree of dryness (q v ), just as it does in the gaseous stale 

As implied at the outset, the terms association and polymeri- 
zation are not always interchangeable, for the latter was applied 
by J. J Berzelius (1833J to cases where the percentage compo- 
sition remained the same, but the properties (and molecular 
weight) were clillerent, whereas in association there is no well- 
marked change in the chemical properties, as far as we arc able to 
tell. In the article Polymerization, instances are given of 
organic substances which ditler greatly from their “polymeiides”, 
on the other hand, in the cases dealt with here, such dillerences 
are not sufficiently iironounced to be delectable as a rule, although 
the different forms of phosphorus and sulphur may possibly na\e 
to be classed as polymendcs on account of their altered .solubility 
properties (vee Allotropy) It may be that, in the future, im- 
proved experimental teihnic|ue will be able to assign ditteient 
properties to each of the different stages of complexity in the 
molecules of all the substances discussed here. 

Bibliocrapuy — W E S 'I' nmer, Molecular Aisodation (igis). 

(A. D M ) 

ASSOCIATION ADVERTISING is the co-operative ad- 
vertising of competitors to promote the sale or use of the product 
of an industry, c g , the campaign to increase the buying ol flow- 
ers conducted by the Society of American Florists Thi.s is a 
form of advertising which developed during the first 20 years of 
the 20th century In 1925 there were 31 associations in the 
United States which were advei Using on a national .scale Their 
annual advertising expenditures ranged from $30,000 to more 
than $1,500,000 each This form of advertising has arisen out 
of a new conception of competition which recognized that tiade 
rivalry is not merely that of one concern with another in the .same 
kind of business, but rather that of one industry with another, c g , 
aggressive advertising for composition roofings curtailed the sale 
of cedar shingles. The proprietors of the shingle mills, through 
their association, raised an advertising fund and began vigorously 
to promote the sale of their product Behind many other associ- 
ation campaigns there has been a similar development. It may be 
noted that the result is not merely an advertising battle in which 
each industry struggles to hold what it already has, for if the ad- 
vertising is successful even competing industries may prosper more 
with advertising than without. This is illustrated by the experi- 
ences of manufacturers of Hat w'all-paints and wall-papers Before 
makers of the latter started advei tising, their products suffered a 
diminution of sales because of the aggressive ailvertising of the 
former An association advertising campaign for wall-paper re- 
sulted in greatly increased sales without reducing the consumption 
of flat paints The explanation is that people became ‘‘wall con- 
scious,” in the language of the marketing man Whereas walls 
had frequently gone for years without refreshening or redecorat- 
ing, under the stimulus of the two advertising campaigns, new 
wall-paper or new paint was often applied annually or biennially. 

(11 E A) 

Bibliography — Hugh E. Agnew, Cooperative Advertising by Com- 
petitors (Harper and Brothers, 1926). 

ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. The chief problem that is in- 
volved in a discu.ssion of the Association of Ideas and the Laws 
of Association is the problem of recollection and the conditions 
under which it takes place Although the expression “associa- 
tion of ideas” was introduced by Locke, the problem under 
consideration was already dealt with by Plato incidentally, and 
by Aristotle fairly fully. According to Plato, reminiscence fakes 
place in one of the three ways illustrated by the following ex- 


amples. (i) A lyre or garment belonging to the beloved one 
puts the lover in mind of him (2) 1 10m beholding a picture 
of Simmias you may remember him. (3) The sight of a weedy 
youth may put one in mind of a robust athlete These examples 
illustrate what are usually known as association bv (ontiguity, 
similarity and contrast respectively. Aristotle vv.is much more 
explicit than Plato m formulating these tvpes or laws ol associa- 
tion as principles governing the reinstatenu iit of ideas previously 
experienced These three laws of association were accepted and 
taught by various philosophers (Epicureans, Stoics and Scholas- 
tics) during the centuries that intervened between .\rislotlc and 
Hobbes But no great importance was attached to these prin- 
ciples. Even Locke, who, as already lemarked, coined the phra.se 
“association of ideas,” laid no particular stiess on the laws of 
association Hobbes attached considerable importance to as- 
sociation of ideas in mental life, but did not advance the subject 
of association to any appreciable extent It was Hume who 
marked the next considerable advaiu'c beyond Aiistolle in this 
matter. He recognized association by contiguity, and by sim- 
ilarity; but instead of assoiuition oj contrast Hume pul foiward 
association by cause and effect — the observation of clouds, ior 
instance, puts one in mind of rain Strictly speaking this was 
really tantamount to reducing the laws of association to two, 
namely, those of contiguity and resemblance, since Hume re- 
garded the idea of causal connection as merely a case of habitual 
association by tontiguily (or contiguous sequence) between an 
antecedent and a conseejuent Hume, however, was interested in 
the epistemological bearing of the subject of association of ideas 
rather than in its psychological importance The so-called As- 
sociationist Psychologists (Ilartley, James Mill, etc ) attached 
exaggerated importance to the association of ideas, which they 
legarded as occupying in the realm of p.sychology a place anal- 
ogous to the Law of Gravitation in the realm of I’hy.sics {see 
Association 1ST I’sycuolociy), as Hume had already vaguely sug- 
gested 

Criticism and Restatement. — (a) Thomas Brown, although 
he may be described as a mi'inber of the school of Associationists 
or Associationist Psychologists, objected to the term Association, 
for which he substituted the term suggestion. He pointed out 
that the term association appears to imply some previous associ- 
ation between the idea suggested and the idea which suggested it. 
Vet in many cases, and especially in cases of so-called association 
by similarity, there is no previous association — any object seen 
for the first time may suggest the idea of something resembling it, 
but which has never been associated with it in the past Even 
if the term association be suitable in ca.ses of association by con- 
tiguity (even this Brown que-stioned), it was clearly inappropriate 
for cases of suggestion by similarity. 

(b) F. H. Bradley went far beyond Brown in his criticism of 
the laws of association, although he did not repudiate association 
in principle, when properly formulated and kept within its proper 
bounds. The laws of association most widely accepted in the 19th 
century were those of contiguity and of similarity — the only ones 
really acknowledged by Hume. The main points in Bradley s 
criticism come out most clearly if attention is paid to the way in 
which the laws were formulated by the best known BritLsh 
psychologist of the igth century, A. Bain (i) 2 'Iie Law of Con- 
tiguity: “Actions, sensations and states of feeling, occurring to- 
gether or in close connection, tend to grow together, or cohere, 
in such a way that, when any one of them is aftcrwanls presented 
to the mind, the others are apt to be brought up in idea” (Senses 
and Intellect, p. 327). To this Bradley said that sen.sations, etc , 
are particular experiences or events that do not recur at all Con- 
sequently the sensations that are contiguous arc not really as- 
sociated in the manner stated by the law of contiguity, whereas 
the associated ideas were never contiguous before, so that their 
association could not be due to their contiguity. (2) The Law of 
Similarity: “Present actions, sensations, thoughts or emotions 
tend to revive their like among previous impressions or st.ites” 
(ibid. p. 457). Bradley’s criticism based on the non-recurrence 
of the same sensation, etc , applies here also And he adds two 
further criticisms. Two ideas, etc., can only be recognized as 
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similar if they are both present in the mind; but what the law 
seeks to explain is how an idea present in the mind calls up an- 
other that is absent Moreover, ideas alleged to be associated 
by similarity arc usually more unlike than like one another, so 
that the recall cannot be due to mere similarity. Bradley then 
formulated his own law of association to which he gave the name 
(borrowed Irom Hamilton) of the Law of Redtntf^ratwn. “Any^ 
l>art of a single state of mind tends, if reproduced, to reinstate 
the remainder,” or “any element tends to reproduce those ele- 
ments with which it has formed one slate of mind ” At first sight 
this law appears to be exposed to Bradley’s own criticism about 
the non-recurrence of states of mind But the most characteristic 
feature in Bradley’s account (though it can really be traced to 
Aristotle) is his view that association only marries universals, 
that is, it associates not particular experiences as such, but the 
elements that are identical in the individual of the same ty^ie. In 
this way Bradley’s Law of Redintegration is really a law of 
identity and continuity, 

(c) Physiological Basis of Association. — Of the older psy- 
chologists, Aristotle and Hartley were almost the only ones to 
attempt some sort of explanation of association, namely, by 
reference to its physiologiCLd or neural basis. But until quite re- 
cently the subject received very little further attention — most 
psychologists being content apparently to subscribe to Hume’s 
remark that the causes of association “are mostly unknown, and 
must be resolved into original qualities of human nature, which 
I pretend not to explain” {Inquiry Concerning Human Under- 
standing, Part I § V ) But with the increasing vogue of Physi- 
ological Psychology, the attempt to find a physiological explana- 
tion of association or suggestion has naturally been renewed. So 
far as association by contiguity is concerned, a physiological ac- 
count seems to suggest itself readily, W. James pointed to the 
“laws, of habit in the nervous system” as its physiological cause 
or basis The idea more or less generally accepted is that if two 
nerve-centres in the brain arc excited simultaneously or in im- 
mediate succession, then some connection is establi.shcd between 
them, to the extent at least that the resistance at their synapse 
(the point of contact between two neurones or nerve-centres) is 
reduced; and the more frequently this simultaneous or successive 
activity of two neurones occurs, the more does the path between 
them tend to become a path of least resistance, so that if one of 
them is afterwards excited, the excitation spreads to the other 
If Bradley’s Law of Redintegration be accepted as a true account 
of association, then the foregoing physiological account of associa- 
tion by contiguity may be made to account for all association — 
similarity being explained by identity and contiguity And this is 
so much in favour of Bradley’s views on the matter. But the 
physiological account involves, of course, the larger problem of 
the relation between body and mind 

(d) J. Ward and O. F. Stout. — Excessive stress on Associa- 
tion, as may be seen most clearly in the case of so-called associa- 
tionist psychology, has had a tendency to betray psychologists in 
two ways. It has often misled them to overlook the initial unity 
of consciousness, to treat experiences as if they were ultimately 
mere atoms put together and held together by the quasi-gravi- 
lalion of association And in the seconcl place, but largely perhaps 
in consequence of this soulless treatment of psychology, the whole 
character of association was conceived in a too impersonal and 
non-conational manner — as if human experiences were the chance 
result of the play of impersonal tendencies and in no way in- 
fluenced by the desires and strivings of the individual subject of 
the experiences These defects curiously enough are not to be 
found in Aristotle, who indeed laid emphasis on the activity and 
purposiveness involved in recollection and association — “we hunt,* 
he says, “for the next in the series, starting our train of thought 
from what is now present or from something else, and from some- 
thing similar or contrary or contiguous to it” {Memory and Rec- 
ollection, 452a, p. Tii, ed G R T, Ross). The faults in question 
were mainly the consequence of a tendency to fall into line with 
the mechanistic ideas of modem science. Ward and Stout have 
done much to stem this current of thought in psychology, and to 
remedy the faults under consideration. Association, according to 


Ward, is largely a matter of selective attention, and attention 
largely depends on interest Hence to a considerable extent as- 
sociation is a form of integration or a way of constructing a con- 
tinuum expressing and subserving some interest of the experienc- 
ing mind. Stout hkewise emphasizes the importance of interest in 
the formation of associations Association and recall are deter- 
mined by continuity of interest 

Kihuoobapiiy. — ( i. Croom Robertson, Philosophical Remains (con- 
tains a brief history) ; (J R T Ross’s edition and translation of 
Aristotle’s De Sensu and De Memoria; works on Psyihology by Bain, 
Sully, Ward, Stout, James, etc , the works of the other writers men- 
tioned in the text. (A Wo ) 

ASSOCIATIONISM or ASSOCIATIONIST PSY- 
CHOLOGY. This is the name of a theory that mental experi- 
ences consist in the last resort of certain ultimate elements of 
consciousness which are variously combined into complex wholes 
under the laws of association. {See Association of Idf.as ) 
In its extreme form this theory treats the whole development of 
the mind as little more than an increase in the combinations of 
pre-existing elements The theory was probably modelled more 
or less on the atomic theory in physics — the simple elements of 
experience corresponding to physical atoms, and association to 
gravitation. 

Associationism may be traced to some extent to the ancient 
Epicureans and Stoics But it is mainly modern, and, indeed, 
British, though not without some adherents in France and 
Germany. 

In the modern period, Hobbes is the first thinker of permanent 
note to whom this doctrine may be traced. Though, in point of 
fact, he took anything but an exhaustive view of the phenomena 
of mental succession, yet after dealing with trains of imagination, 
or what he called mental discourse, he sought in the higher de- 
partments of intellect to explain reasoning as a discourse in words 
dependent upon an arbitrary system of marks, each associated 
with, or standing for, a variety of imaginations; and. save for a 
general assertion that reasoning is a reckoning — otherwise a com- 
pounding and resolving — he had no other account of knowledge 
to give. The whole emotional side of mind, or, in his language, 
the pa^'sions, he, in like manner, resolved into an expectation of 
consequences based on past experience of pleasures and pains of 
sense. Thus, though he made no serious attempt to justify his 
analysis in detail, he is undoubtedly to be classed with the asso- 
ciationists of the next century. They however, were wont to 
trace their psychological theory no further back than to Locke’s 
Essay. Bishop Berkeley was driven to posit expressly a principle 
of suggestion or association in these terms; — “That one idea may 
suggest another to the mind, it will suffice that they have been 
observed to go together without any demonstration of the neces- 
sity of their co-existence, or so much as knowing what it is that 
makes them so to co-exist ” {New Theory of Vision, §25); and 
to support the obvious application of the principle to the case of 
the sensations of sight and touch before him, he constantly urged 
that association of sound and sense of language which the later 
school has always put in the foreground, whether as illustrating 
the principle in general or in explanation of the supreme im- 
portance of language for knowledge It was natural, then, that 
Hume, coming after Berkeley, and assuming Berkeley’s results, 
though he reverted to the larger inquiry of Locke, should be 
more explicit in his reference to association; but he was original 
also, when he spoke of it as a “kind of attraction which in the 
mental world will be found to have as extraordinary effects as 
in the natural, and to show itself in as many and as various forms ” 
{Hitman Nature, i. i, §4). Other inquirers about the same time 
conceived of association with this breadth of view, and set them- 
selves to track, as psychologists, its effects in detail. 

David Hartley, in his Observations on Man, published in 1749 
(ii years after the Human Nature, and one year after the better- 
known Inquiry of Hume), opened the path for all the investiga- 
tions of like nature that have been so characteristic of English 
psychology. A phy.sician by profession, he sought to combine 
with an elaborate theory of mental association a minutely de- 
tailed hypothesis as to the corresponding action of the nervous 
system, based upon the suggestion of a vibratory motion within 
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the nerves thrown out by Newton in the last paragraph of the 
Principia. So far, however, from promoting the acceptance of 
the psychological theory, this physical hypothesis proved to have 
rather the opposite effect, and it began to be dropped by Hartley s 
followers (as F. Priestly, in his abridged edition of the Observa- 
tions, 1775) before it was seriously impugned trom without 
When it is studied in the original, and not taken upon the rejiorl 
of hostile critics, who would not, or could not, understand it, 
no little importance must still be accorded to the first attempt, 
not seldom a curiously felicitous one, to tarry through that paral- 
lelism of the physical and psychical, which since then has tome to 
count for more and more in the science of mind Nor should it 
be forgotten that Hartley himself, for all his paternal interest 
in the •doctrine of vibrations was careful to keep separate from 
its fortunes the cause of his other doctrine of mental associa- 
tion Of this the point lay in no mere restatement, with new pre- 
cision, of a principle of coherence among “ideas,” but m being 
taken as a clue by which to follow the progressive development 
of the mind’s powers Holding that mental states could be scientifi- 
cally understood only as they were analysed. Hartley sought for 
a principle of synthesis to explain the complexity exhibited not 
only in trains of representative images, but alike m the most 
involved combinations of reasonings and (as Herkeley had seen) 
in the apparently simple phenomena of objective perception as 
well as in the varied play of the emotions, or again in the mani- 
fold conscious adjustments of the motor system One print iple 
appeared to him sufficient for all, running, as enuntiatetl for the 
simplest case, thus. “Any sensations A,B,C, etc, by being asso- 
ciated with one another a sufficient number of times, get such a 
power over the corresponding ideas (called by Hartley also 
vestiges, types, images), a,bx, etc , that any of the sensations A, 
when impressed alone, shall be able to excite m the mind, b,c, 
etc , the ideas' of the re.st ” To render the principle applicable in 
the cases where the associated elements aie neither sensations nor 
simple ideas of sensations. Hartley’s first care was to determine 
the conditions under which states other than these simplest ones 
have their rise in the mind, becoming the matter of ever higher 
and higher combinations. The principle itself .supplied the key 
to the difficulty when coupled with the notion, alieady implied in 
Berkeley’s investigations, of a coalescence of simple ideas of 
sensation into one complex idea, which may cease to bear any ob- 
vious relation to its constituents So far from being content, like 
Hobbes, to make a rough generalization to all mind from the phe- 
nomena of developed memory, as if these might be .straightway 
assumed. Hartley made a point of referring them, in a subor- 
dinate place of their own, to his universal principle of mental 
synthesis He expressly put foiward the law of association, 
endued with such scope, as supplying what was wanting to Locke’s 
doctrine in its more strictly psychological aspect, and thus marks 
by his work a distinct advance on the line of development of the 
experimental philosophy 

The new doctrine received warm support from some, as Law 
and Priestley, who both, like Hume and Hartley himself, took the 
principle of association as having the like import for the science 
of mind that gravitation had acquired for the science of matter 
The principle began also, if not always with direct reference to 
Hartley, yet, doubtless, owing to his impressive advocacy of it, 
to be applied systematically in special directions, as by Abraham 
Tucker (1768) to morals, and by Archibald Alison (1790) to 
aesthetics. Thomas Brown (d. 1820) subjected anew to discus- 
sion the question of theory. Hardly less unjust to Hartley than 
Reid or Stewart had been, and forward to proclaim all that was 
different in his own position. Brown must yet be ranked with the 
associationists before and after him for the prominence he as- 
signed to the associative principle in sense-perception (what he 
called external affections of mind) and for his reference of all 
other mental states (internal affections) to the two generic ca- 
pacities or susceptibilities of simple and relative suggestion He 
preferred the word suggestion to association, which seemed to him 
to imply some prior connecting process, whereof there was no 
evidence in many of the most important cases of suggestion, nor 
even, strictly speaking, in the case of contiguity in time where 


the term seemed least inapplic.able According to him, all that 
could be assumed w.is a general constitutional tendency of the 
mind to exist successively in states that have certain relations to 
each other, of itself only, and without any external cause or any 
influence previous to that operating at the moment of the sug- 
gestion Brown’.s chief contribution to the gener.d doctrine of 
mental association, besides what he did for the theory ol percep- 
tion w'as. perhaps, his analysis of \olunt.iry reminiscence and con- 
structive imagination — faculties that appear at first sight to lie 
altogether beyond the explanatory range of the jirinciple In 
James Mill's Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind 
(1829) the principle, much as Hartley had conceived it, was 
carried out, with characteristic consequence over the psychologi- 
cal field With a much enlarged and more varied conception of 
association, Alexander Bain re-executed the general psychological 
task, while Herbert Spencer revised the doctrine from the new 
point of view of the evolution-hypothesis John Stuart Mill 
made only occasional excursions into the region of psychology 
jiroper, but sought, in his System of Lo^ic (1843), to determine 
the conditions of objective truth from the point of view of the 
assoc iationist theory, and, thus or otherwise being drawn into 
general philosophical discussion, spread wider than any one before 
him its rejiute. 

The associationist school has been composed chiefly of British 
thinkers, but in France also, it has had distinguished representa- 
tives, Of these it will .suffice to mention Condillac, who professed 
to explain all knowledge from the single principle of association 
(liaison) of ideas, operating through a previous association with 
signs, verbal or other In Germany, before the time of Kant, 
mental association was generally treated in the traditional man- 
ner as by Wolff Kant's mijuiry into the foundations of knowl- 
edge, agreeing in its general purport with Locke’s however it 
clilJered in its critical procedure, biought him face to face with 
newer doctrine that had been giafled on to Locke's philosophy; 
and to account for the fact of synthesis in cognition, in express 
opposition to associationism, as represented by Hume, was, in 
truth, his pnme abject, starling as he did, from the assumption 
that there was that in knowledge which no mere association of 
experience could explain To the extent, therefore, that his in- 
fluence prevailed, all inquiries made by the English association- 
ists were discounted in Germany. Notwithstanding, under the 
very shadow of his authority a corresponding, if not related, 
movement was initiated by J. F. Ilerbart. Peculiar and widely 
different from anything conceived by the associationists, as Her- 
bart’s metaphysical opinions were, he was at one with them 
and at variance with Kant, in assigning fundamental importance 
to the psychological investigation of the development of con- 
sciousness, nor w'as his conception of the laws determining the 
interaction and flow of mental presentations and representations, 
when taken in its bare psychological import, essentially different 
from theirs In F. E Beneke’s psychology also, and in more re- 
cent inquiries conducted mainly by physiologists, mental asso- 
ciation has been understood in its wider scope, as a general 
principle of explanation 

The associationists differ not a little among themselves in the 
statement of their principle, or when they adduce several princi- 
ples, in their conception of the relative importance of these. 
Hartley took account only of contiguity, or the repetition of im- 
pressions synchronous or immediately successive; the like is true 
of James Mill, though incidentally, he made an express attempt 
to resolve the received principle of similarity, and through this, 
the other principle of Contrast, into his fundamental law — law of 
Frequency, as he sometimes called it, because upon frequency, in 
conjunction with vividness of impressions, the strength of asso- 
ciation, in his view, depended. In a sense of his own. Brown also, 
while accepting the common Aristotelian enumeration of princi- 
ples, inclined to the opinion that “all suggestion may be found to 
depend on prior co-existence, or at least on such proximity a.s is 
itself very probably a modification of co-existence,” provided 
account be taken of “the influence of emotions and other feelings 
that are very different from ideas, as when an analogous object 
suggests an analogous object by the influence of an emotion which 
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each separately may have produced before, and which is, there- 
lorc, common to both ” To the contrary effect, Spencer main- 
tained that the fundamental law of all mental association is that 
presentations aRKre{?ate or cohere with their hkc in past experi- 
ence, and that, besides this law, there is in strictness no other, all 
further phenomena of association beinf? incidental Thus in par- 
ticular, he would have explained association by contiguity as due 
to the circumstances of imperfect assimilation ot the present to 
the past in consciousness. A. Bam regarded lontiguity and simi- 
larity logically, as perfectly distinct principles, though m actual 
psychological occurrence blending intimately with each other, 
contiguous trains being started by a first (it may be implicit) 
representation through similarity, while the express assimilation 
of present to past m consciousness is always, or tends to be, fol- 
lowed by the revival of what was presented in contiguity with 
that past 

The highest philosophical interest, as distinguisheil from that 
which is more strictly psychological, attaches to the mode of 
mental a.ssociation called inseparable The coalescence of mental 
states noted by Hartley, as it had been assumed by Berkeley, was 
further formulated by James Mill m these terms — “Some ideas 
are by frequency and strength of association so closely combined 
that they cannot be separated, if one exists, the other exists 
along with it m spite of whatever effort we make to disjoin them ” 
(Analysts of the Human Mind, 2nd ed vol. 1 , p 93 ) 

J. S Mill’s statement is mote guarded and particular — “When 
two phenomena have been very often experienced in conjunction, 
and have not, in any single instance, occurred separately either in 
experience or thought, there is produced between them what has 
been called inseparable, or, less correctly, indissoluble, associa- 
tion; by which is not meant that the association must inevitably 
last to the end of life — that no subsequent experience or process 
of thought can possibly avail to dissolve it; but only that as long 
as no such experience or process of thought has taken lilac e, the 
association is irresistible; it is impossible for us to think the one 
thing disjoinc'd from the other ” — (Examination of Hamilton's 
Philosophy, 2nd ed , p. rgr.) 

It is chiefly by j S Mill that the philosophical application of 
the principle has been made The first and most obvious applica- 
tion IS to so-called necessary truths — such, namely, as arc not 
merely analytic judgments but involve a synthesis of distinct 
notions Again, the same thinker sought to piove inseixirable 
association the ground of belief in an external objective world 
The former application, especially, is facilitated, when the ex- 
perience through which the association is suppo.sed to be con- 
stituted IS understood as cumulative in the race, and transmissible 
as original endowment to individuals — endowment that may be 
expressed either, subjectively, as latent intelligence, or, objec- 
tively, as fixed nervous connections. Spencer, as before suggested, 
is the author of this extended view of mental association 

Bibliography — {See Association op Iukas ) Wo.) 

ASSOCIATIONS, INOUSTftlAL. Associations whose 
membership consists of firms engaged in a particular branch of 
industry or tride are of three kinds 

(1) those which exist for purpo.ses of collective bargaining with 
their workpeople or their representatives, 

(2) those which are concerned with the regulation of prices, 
output, .sales, etc ; and 

(3) those which devote themselves to the technical, scientific 
and informational asjiects of the business in which the firms are 
engaged 

These three types of function arc not mutually exclusive, but 
in Great Britain most industrial associations devote them- 
selves wholly or mainly to one or other kind of activity. In the 
United States employers’ associations for dealing with workpeople 
are rare, trade unionism being neither so developed nor so rec- 
ognized as in other countries, price and output associations, being 
illegal, are not openly existent ; therefore all industrial associations 
fall ostensibly within the third type. Such American employers 
as have occasion to negotiate collectively with workpeople are 
tending to do so through the medium of the infonnational trade 
association. 


Employers’ Associations. — ^Therc arc in Great Britain some 
2,500 associations of employers concerned with matters relating 
to the employment of labour. They may be regarded as the 
counterpart on the employers’ side of the Trade Union on the 
workpeople’s side. They exist for the purpose of establishing a 
unified policy among the employers in the industry in regard to 
wages, hours and working conditions generally, and their principal 
activities culminate in negotiating agreements on these matters 
with the responsible Trade Unions (see Trade Unions), and in 
giving effect generally to the collective views of employers in the 
industry upon labour questions In some countries there is a 
central organization whose membership consists not of individual 
concerns but of the Employers’ Associations for the various in- 
dustries In Great Britain there is the National Confederation of 
Employers’ Organizations, whith exists for the purpose of co- 
ordinating the industrial and political activities of the many em- 
ployers’ associations or federations which constitute its member- 
ship This body may be regarded as the employers’ counterpart 
of the General Council of the Trades Union Congress. 

Associations for the Regulation of Trade. — Associations 
of business concerns for the regulation of prices, output, tender- 
ing, selling areas, etc , exist in very many branches of British trade 
and industry. They are properly constituted bodies having rules, 
constitution, officers, subscription, entrance fees, etc The object 
of these associations is to control the competition in which firms 
in the same line of business ordinarily engage, in such a way as 
to make for remunerative prices, steady trade, and reduction of 
overlapping and waste. They n present one phase of the persistent 
tendency towards the replacement of competition in industry by 
combination (sec Combines, also Competition), but trade 
as.cociations must be distinguished from some other forms of 
industrial combination in that they are terminable alliances and 
not permanent fusions (see Amalgamation also Trusts) The 
Trade Association is an association, for particular purposes, of 
otherwise independent and self-governing business concerns. So 
long as It c.xists, members must conform to its rules or incur 
penalties; but if for any reason — stress of external circumstance 
or internal jealousy or disloyalty — it should break up, the con- 
stituent firms revert to their original unfettered intlependenre, 
competing against each other, it may be, as keenly as before 
These internal disruptive forces are on occasion very strong and 
the history of British associations for the regulation of trade 
exhibits many instances of dissolution followed after a time by 
re-formation. 

Under English law contracts or agreements in restraint of trade, 
such as those between members of the associations described 
above, are not actually illegal unless they involve an illegal act, 
but they are in principle unenforceable, since the Courts will not 
in general entertain any legal proceeding instituted with the 
object of enforcing or recovering damages for the breach of such 
agreements In the United States agreements for the limitation 
of competition are illegal under the Sherman Law (i8go). In 
Canada associations regulating price or output are liable to in- 
vestigation under the Combines Act of 1Q23 with punishment 
under the Criminal Code in case of proved offence In Australia 
and New Zealand there is little legal interference with such assso- 
ciations. 

Informational Associations. — Associations existing solely 
for the supply of statistical or credit information to their mem- 
bers or for scientific and technical research and standardization, 
and concerning themselves not at all with the regulation of trade, 
are not numerous in Great Britain, though some outstanding ex- 
amples occur m the iron and steel, electrical, motor, chemical, silk, 
glass, leather, paint, flint glass, and paper industries The inter- 
change of information in regard to credit terms, railway rates, 
shipping freights, forms of contract, methods, and processes, the 
standardization and interchange of costings, and the collection and 
dissemination of trade statistics is more frequently carried out as 
an adjunct to the control of prices or output. The Federation of 
British Industries may be regarded as the central organization 
concerned with the co-ordination of the informational activities 
of trade associations and as the counterpart, in the sphere of 
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trade, of the National Confederation of Employers’ Organizations 
in that of wages, hours, and working conditions. 

In the United States, however, concerted action in fixing prices 
or regulating output is questionable under the common law and 
definitely illegal under the various anti-irust statutes. The years 
onward from the passage of the Sherman act in iSoo have been 
years of uncertainty as to what a trade association might or might 
not legally do, but there has, notwithstanding, been a vast increase 
in the members of such associations. About loio the idea of “co- 
operative competition” through the medium of “Open Price Asso- 
ciations” took shape Under this plan members were to furnish 
to the association day by day particulars of enquiries, quotations 
and orders and, less frequently, of output and stocks. These were 
to be collated, and a summary statement based on the returns 
despatched to all members Since the information so furnished 
related to past, not future, prices and output, and was in the 
nature of an ascertainment, not an agreement, it was expected 
that these activities would be found not to be in contravention 
of the law, but to be a salutary and legal means of turning blind 
competition into informed competition. The courts, however, 
found against these activities where it could be shown that they 
resulted in fact in approximations to a unified policy in regard 
to production or price, but the decision of the Supreme Court, in 
the Maple Flooring and Cement cases in IQ25, established the 
legality of a much wider range of informational activity than ha<l 
previously been known to be definitely within the law. The trade 
association on the informational basis is one of the most momen- 
tous features of modern industrial developments in the United 
States. According to an estimate made by the National Industrial 
Conference Board in 10:5 “it is fairly safe to assume the e.xistence 
of between 800 and 1,000 trade associations of a national or inter- 
state character ” (J. H ) 

Riumoorapiiy— For British trade associations, see the Report of the 
Committee on Tru'^ti (Cd. 0,23(1 of 1919) , Reports of 57 Commil^ees 
appointed under the Prolitocruig Acts 1910 and 1920; Report of the 
Committee on Industiy and Trade, entitled Faitois in Industrial and 
Commercial Efficiency, H M Stationery Office (1027) , and Industrial 
Combination in England h}’ P Fit/gerald (1027). P'or American 
trade d.ssociations see A. J Eddv, The New Competition (1914); 
Trade Association Aitivit/es issued by the Department of Commene 
(1923); Public Regulation of Competitive Praiitces, also Trade As- 
sociations, their Economic Significance and Legal Status both issued 
by the National Industrial Conference Board of New York in 1925 

ASSOCIATION TESTS are used in psychology to discover 
the mental connections which underlie such cognitive functions 
as perception, learning, memory, language ability, reasoning and 
judgment, and also in psychopathology to discover the way in 
which emotional experiences upset normal mental connections In 
the usual association test an individual is given a word and is told 
to respond with the first word which comes into his mind The 
exact procedure varies for different purposes. The kind of words 
with which the individual responds and the length of time it t.ikes 
him to make his replies are f.ictors which throw important light 
on the nature of mental constitution, v'arialion and abnormality 

ASSOCIATIVE LAWS, two laws lelating to numbers, 
one with respetl to addition and the other with respect to multi- 
plnation These laws may res|>ertively be dehned symbolically 
as follows a I- {h -f- c) — (0 1 - h) H- c, and a(lH')~iah)c ; that is, 
the terms or the f.ictors may bo associated in any wav we 
choose. (Sco also Commutative Laws ) The numbers may be 
either positive or negative, integral or fractional, rational or 
irrational, and real or imaginary. The laws do not hold through- 
out the entire range of mathematics, however. For example, 
the associative law of addition does not hold for certain divergent 
scries (See Series.) 

ASSONANCE, a term defined, in its prosodical sense, as “the 
corresponding or riming of one word with another in the accented 
vowel and those which follow it, but not in the consonants” 
(New English Dictionary). Much rustic or popular verse in Eng- 
land is satisfied with assonance, as in such cases as 

And pray who gave thee that jolly red nose? 

Cinnamon, Ginger, Nutmeg and Cloves, 
where the agreement between the two o's permits the e.ir to 
neglect the discord between s and v. Assonance apiiears to have 


preceded rhyme in several of the Euroj^ean languages, and to 
have led the w.iy towaid.s it It is p.irti('ularly observable in the 
F’rench poetry which was composed before the 12th century, and 
it reached its highest point in the “Chanson de Roland,” w'hcre 
the sections are distinguished h\ the fact that all the lines in a 
laisse or stan/a close with the same voweksound When the car 
of the French became 11 ore cleluale, and pure rhyme was intro- 
duced, about the year 1120, assoname almost immediately re- 
tired before it and was cmploved no more, until reeeiit years, 
when several Frt.nch poets ha\e re-iniroduced assonance in order 
to widen the scope of their eltecls of sound. It held its place 
longer in Provcm^al and .some other Romance literatures, while 
in Spanish it has retained its absolute authoniy over rhyme to 
the present day. It has been oliserved that m the Romance 
languages the car prefers the corresiiondence of vowels, while in 
the Teutonic languages the preference is guen to consonants. 
Various German i>oels of con.sidcrahle merit, and in particular 
Ticck and Heme, ha\e cndcM\ oured, as English ihymers have 
done, to mix pure rhyme w’ith assonance, but the result of this 
m almost all cases is that the assonances arc drowned in the strc.ss 
of pure rhymes Assonance as a conscious art, m tact, is scarcely 
recognized as legitimate in English literature. In lush (Gaelic) 
poetry, on the other hand, assonance triumphed o\er pure rh>me, 
and the Irish poets W’riting m English who rhymed “Blarney” 
with “charming” w'ere merely following a national tradition. 

ASSUMED BONDS, bonds of a corporation which has 
been absorbed by another by means of merger, consohdiition, 
purchase or other methods In a merger, the corporation which 
retains its identity; m a consohdalion, the newly formed corpora- 
tion, and in a sale, the purchasing company, assumes all the in- 
debtedness of the merged, consolidated or purchased org.miza- 
(lon, and hence becomes entiicly responsible .ind liable for the 
payment of the bonds, which then take the name of assumed 
bonds. Bonds of one existing corpoiation which are guaranteed 
as to either interest or principal by the endorsemem of another 
corporation aie sometimes loosely called assumed bonds, but for 
such instrument' it is better to reserve the name “guaranteed 
bonds ” 

ASSUMPSIT, the Latin word meaning “he has undei taken ” 
It IS applied in English law to an obsolete form of action for the 
recovery of damages by reason of the hrt'ach or non-iierfoimance 
ol a simple' conliact, cither express or implied, and w'hether made 
orally or in wilting Assumpsit was the word always used in 
Iileaciings by the plaintiff to set forth the defendant’s undertaking 
or promise, hence the name of the action. See Prac'Iic'K and 
Procedure. 

ASSUMPTION, FEAST OF, the feast of the Assumption 
of the blessed Virgin Mary (Lai assnmptio, donnitio drpositio, 
pausatio BV M (Gr hoinrjois or anaXTjrPis rijs t^toToxor), cclc- 
bratc'd by the (’hrislian Uhun h on .Aug 15, commemorating her 
death and miraculous ascent into heaven. The belief in the latter 
has Its oiigin ill ajMM ly phal sources, such as the <i\ rijr unurjoii* Trj<i 
I'TTf/Ki'ymv dtoiroirrji asuibed to the* AposlU' Jolm, and the Dr 
transitu /l/a/aie, assigned to Melilo, bishop ot Saidis, but actually 
written about ad 400. They wen; accepted as .mthnilic. fiy 
Gregory ot Tours (d 51)’ or 5(;4 ), who in his Dr glona innifynini 
(14) gives the following account of the mitade. As all the 
Apostles were watching round the dying Mary, Jesus appeared 
with His angels and committed the soul of His Mother to the 
Archangel Michael. Next day, as thi'y were carrying the body to 
the grave, Christ again appeared and carried it with Him in a 
cloud to heaven, where it was reunited with the soul. According 
to St. John of Damascus, the patriarchs and Adam and Evt; 
also appear at the death-bed ; a Jew who touches the body loses 
both his hands, w’hich are restored to him by the Apostles; and 
the body lies three days in the grave without corruption before 
it is taken up into heaven. 

The festival is first mentioned by St Andrew of Crete (b. c. 
650), and is said to have been fixed on 2\ug by the emperor 
Maurice (d 602). From the East it was borrowed by Rome, 
where there is evidence ol its e\i-,tciue so i irly as ihi 7th cen- 
luiy. The belief m the bodily assumption of (he \ ugin has nevc'r 
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been defined as a dogma and remains a “pious opinion” which the 
faithful are not bound to accept, though its denial would involve 
“insolent temerity” as being contrary to the common agreement 
of the Church. By the reformed Churches, including the Church 
of England, the festival is not observed, having been rejected 
at the Reformation as being neither primitive nor founded upon 
any “certain warrant of Holy Scripture.” 

ASSUR (country;, the land of Assyria, not to be confused 
with the city of Ashur (modern ShergatJ from which it took its 
name The country is situated on the Tigris, at the southern ex- 
tremity of Assyria proper, which was bounded on the north by the 
foothills of Kurdistan, and lay between the Tigris and its tributary 
the lesser Zab (Zab al Asfal) in a fertile triangle of land. The 
early history of Assyria probably consisted in the gradual occupa- 
tion of this fertile region, from the city of Assur, which retained 
its position as a holy city long after the political power had been 
transferred to the more conveniently placed Nineveh. {See Meso- 
potamia, Ancient Geographv ) 

ASSUR, ASHUR, ASUR, name of the ancient capital of 
Assyria, the modern rums, Kalaf Sherghat, built on a rocky 
headland on the west bank of the Tigris, 40 miles above the mouth 
of the Lower Zab It is first mentioned m the 46th year of 
Dungi of Ur, 237O bc., where the name is written with the 
Sumerian ideogram A-USAR, of unknown meaning. At this lime 
the governor of the city was Zariku, who bears a Semitic name 
The city then belonged to the kingdom of Ur, and the same 
Zariku governed the city for Bur-Sin, Dungi ’s successor. In his 
own inscription Zariku writes the name of tlie city A-Shir, and 
this is the usual writing of the name of the city god in the early 
inscriptions of the city It is certain, however, that the Sumerian 
godciess Innini, ie, Accadian Ishtar, was the oldest important 
deity of Assur, and that the site was occupied by the Sumeiians 
many centuries before the rise of this city-blate to a place of 
great political importance in the time of the first Babylonian 
dynasty (2100-1870) There can be little doubt concerning the 
racial character of the people of Assur from the period of Zariku 
onward They were Semites and possibly from Amurru, who, like 
the Semitic colony in Cappadocia of the .same period, ootained 
their culture from Babylonia Inscriptions of later Assyrian kings 
mention two early ruler.s, Ushpia, who built the temple of the 
god Ashur, in the north-ea.st corner of the city .ind Kikia, who 
built the city walls There is also an Accadian inscription of a 
certain Ititi, son of '\'akulaba AH ol these local rulers bear non- 
Scmitic and non-.Sumerian names, and they indicate a period of 
Gutean or Mitanni occupation of the city, in the interval be- 
tween the decline of the old Sumerian period and the occupation 
by Semites in the time of Dungi It is, therefore, probable that 
the city-god Ashir, Ashur, is of Sumerian origin 

The old city was bounded on the east by quay walls, extending 
for 700 metre.s, along the west bank of the Tigris An ancient 
branch of the Tigris llovved p.ist the north side of the city, which 
was protected by a butlic.ssc'd wall and a huge building known as 
the Mushlalu, just north of the great stage tower of the temple 
of the god Ashur. The north side measured about 800 metres, 
and on this side of the city stood the temple and stage tower of 
Ashur (north-east corner J, the ancient palace, the double temple 
of the gods Aclad and Ann. and a vast new palace of Tukul- 
Ninurta (13th centur> b(’) The western and .southern .sides 
were originally defended by a double wall, whose line sweeps in 
a return curv’e to the Tigris, over 1,500 metres long In the early 
part of the second millennium the outer wall on the south was 
extended .southward and eastward to enclose a large new pre- 
cinct of the city Out.sidc the city, 150 metres from the north- 
west corner, stood the house of the New Year’s festival on the 
bank of the ancient rivulet, which ran past the northern side of 
the city. The temple of Ishtar, where c.xc aviations revealed the 
oldest (Sumerian) culture at Assur, lay in the west central part 
of the city, and a later temple to the god Nebo stood just east 
of it The city was occupied continuously down to Parthian times, 
and a great palace of that period was built over the ruins of the 
inner southern wall 

The most important city gates arc on the western side, the 


most famous being the Tabara or “gate of the metal workers,” 
on the extreme western curve of the wall. A second great gate 
pierced the double wall of this side 400 metres south of Tabara. 
Two more gates pierced the west wall between Tabara and the 
north-west corner of the city, and there was another gate on the 
south side near the Tigris 

The antiquities recovered in the excavation of the temple of 
Ishtar indicate a very advanced Sumerian civilization at Assur, 
whose origins appear to be almost as ancient as any yet found 
m Sumer of the south They prove that the Sumerians were 
settled here before 3500 bc., but the city clearly had no inde- 
jiendent line of kings either in the Sumerian period down to 
(. 2600 B c , or in the long period of Semitic governors, when this 
City-State was a dependency first of Ur and then of Babylon. 
It is clear that an interval of Gutean domination intervened be- 
tween the Sumerian period and the Semitic occupation. Assur re- 
mained a dependency of Babylon until the end of the first Baby- 
lonian dynasty, and Nineveh did not become the capital of As- 
syria until the end of the reign of Ashurnasirpal II. (883-859) 
In a triangular space enclosed between the southern inner city 
wall and the southern extension outer wall, stood the inscribed 
.stel.'is of the kings of Assyria from Adadnirari 1 . to Ashurbanipal, 
including one of Semiramis, and a parallel row of stelas of 
many provincial governors It formed a kind of memorial ground 
for the great rulers and officials of A.ssyria from the 14th century 
to the end of the Assyrian kingdom, and proves that Assur re- 
mained the holy city of that mighty empire long after it ceased 
to be the capital. As seat of the cult of Adad, the thunder god, 
the ideogram IM-(ki) is also employed to write the name of the 
city 

The God Ashur. — It was noted above that this local deity of 
the city was prob.ibly of Sumerian origin, although the meaning 
of the ideogram, by which his name was first written, is obscure 
He w’as never admitted into the official Sumerian-Babylonian 
pantheon, nor is his, or any other Assyrian temple, named in the 
canonical Sumero-Babylonian liturgies, which were sung in As- 
.syrian temples also The local deities of the two cities which 
became capitals of Babylonia and Assyria were at first minor 
go{]^. and they owe their importance to political influence. The 
priests of As.sur identified their city-god with the mighty earth- 
god Enhl of Nippur, and his consort bears the same name as that 
of the ancient Enhl, viz, Ninlil, the Assyrian; and the name of 
Ashur’s tc'mple Ekhursagkurkurra, “House of the mountain of 
the lands,” also suggests an carth-gocl The stage tower of this 
temple is called E-aratta-kisharra, “House of Aratta of the Uni- 
verse,” and explained by “House of Enhl ” Aratta is an ancient 
title of Enhl at Shuruppak. Ashur replaces Marduk in the Epic 
of Creation {q v ), and is consequently represented in art with the 
winged sun disc and assumed many aspects of the sun-god 

Bibliography — ( i) City. — ^Walter Andrae, Der Anu-Adad~Temt>el 
(Leipzig, iQog), Die FcUungswerke aus Asuir (Leipzig, 1913), Die 
Archanthrn hchtnr-Temple in .Icciir (Leipzig, 1923). (2) God — 
Morris Jastrow, Rfligton Bahyloniens und Assyriens (Giessen, 1904); 
Anton Dcimel, Pantheon Babylonicum (Rome, 1914), No. 294; Paul 
Dhormc, La Religion Assyro-Babylonienne (1910). <S. L) 

ASSURANCE: see Insurance. 

ASSUR-BANI-PAL (“Assur creates a .son”), the grand 
monarque of Assyria, was the prototype of the Greek Sardanap- 
alus, and appears probably in the corrupted form of Asnapper in 
Ezra iv 10 He had been publicly nominated king of As.syria (on 
the 12th of lyyar) by his father Esar-haddon. some time before 
the latter’s death, Babylonia being assigned to his twin-brother 
Samas-sum-yukin, in the hope of gratifying the national feeling 
of the Babylonians 

After E.sar-harldon’s death in 608 bc the first task of Assur- 
bani-pal was to finish the Egyptian campaign. Tirhakah, who had 
rcoccupied Egypt, fled to Ethiopia, and the Assyrian army spent 
40 days in ascending the Nile from Memphis to Thebes. Soon 
afterwards Necho, the satrap of Sais, and two others were de- 
tected intriguing with Tirhakah; Necho and one of his compan- 
ions were sent in chains to Nineveh, but were there pardoned and 
restored to their principalities Tirhakah died 667 b c , and his 
successor, Tandaman (Tanuat-Amon), entered Upper Egypt, 
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where a general revolt against Assyria took place, headed by 
Thebes. Memphis was taken by assault and the Assyrian troops 
driven out of the country. Tyre seems to ha^ revolted at the 
same time. Assur-bani-pal, however, lost no time m pouring fresh 
forces into the revolted province. Once more the Assyrian army 
made its way up the Nile, Thebes was plundered, its temples were 
destroyed, and two obelisks were carrietl to Nineveh as trophies 
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A FRAGMENT OF A SCULPTURED RELIEF SHOWING ASSUR-BANI-PAL. THE 
GREAT KING OF ASSYRIA IN THE 6TH CENTURY B C . ENGAGED IN A 
RELIGIOUS CEREMONY OF POURING LIBATION OVER LIONS 

isee Nahum lii 8) Meanwhile, the siege of insular Tyre was 
closely pressed, its water-.supply was cut otf, and it was tom- 
l>elled to biirrendcr 

Assur-bani-pal was now at the height of his jiower. The land 
of the Manna (Minni), south-east of Ararat, had been waited, 
its capital captured by the Assyrians, and its king reduced to 
vassalage. A war with Teumman of Elam had resulted in the 
overthrow of the Elamite army, the head of Teumman was sent 
to Nineveh, and another king. I mman-igas, was appointed by the 
Assyrians The kings of Cilicia and the Tabal offered their 
daughters to the harem of Assur-bani-pal; emlias.'ics came from 
Ararat, and even Gyges of Lydia dispatched envoy.s to “the great 
king” in the hope of obtaining help against the Cimmerians Sud- 
denly the mighty empire began to totter The Lydian king, find- 
ing that Nineveh was heljiless to as.sist him, turned instead to 
Egypt and furnished the mercenaries with who^e lielj} I sam- 
mctichus drove the Assyrians out of the country and suppressc'd 
his brother satraps Egypt was thus lost to Assyria forever (000 
B c ) In Babylonia, moreover, discontent was arising, and finally 
Samas-sura-yukin put himself at the head of the national party 
and declarecl war upon his brother Elamite aid was readily forth- 
coming, especially when stimulated by bribes, and (he Arab tribes 
joined in the revolt The resources of the Assyrian empire were 
strained to their utmost But as a result in some measure of the 
internecine troubles of Elam, the Babylonian army and its allies 
were defeated and driven into Babylon, Sippara, Borsippa and 
Cutha One by one the cities fell, ancl Babylon finally was starved 
into surrender (648 b c ) after Samas-sum-yukiii had burned him- 
self in his palace to avoid falling into the conqueror s hands 

It was now the turn of the Arabs, some of whom had been in 
Babylon during the siege, while others had occupied themselves 
in plundering Edom, Moab and the Hauran Northern Arabia was 
traversed by the Assyrian forces, the Nabataeans were almost 
exterminated, and the desert tribes terrorized into order. Elam 
was alone left to be dealt with, and the last resources of the 
empire were therefore expended in preventing it from ever being 
again a thorn in the Assyrian side 

But the effort had exhausted Assyria Drained of men and 
resources, it was no longer able to make head against the Cim- 
merian and Scythian hordes who now poured over w'estern Asia. 
The Cimmerian Dugdamme (Lygdamis in Strabo i 3, 16), whom 
Assur-bani-pal called “a limb of Satan,” after having sacked 
Sardis, had been slain in Cilicia, but other Scythian invaders tame 
to take his place When Assur-bani-pal died in 626 (?) b c , his 
empire was already in decay, and within a few years the end 
came. {See Sardanapalus.) 
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ASSUS (mod. BEHRAM), an ancient Greek city of the 
Trond, on (he Adiamytlian gult The situation is magnificent The 
natural cleavage of the tr.ichytc into joint planes h.id already 
scarped out shelves W'hich it was comparatively easy for human 
labour to shape, and so, high up this cone of trachyte, the Greek 
town of Assus w'as built, tier above tier, the summit of the crag 
being crowned with a Doric temple of Athena The view from the 
summit is very beautiful ancl of great historical inteiest In front 
is L(‘-shos, one of whose towns, Methymna, is said to have .sent 
forth the founders of Assus, as early, pc*rh,ips. as 1000 or goo b c:. 
The whole south coast-line of the Troad is seen, and in the south- 
east the ancient territory of Pergamum, from whose masters the 
possession of Assus passed to Rome by the hc'quesi of Attains HI. 
(133 nc’ ) The great heights of Ida rise in the cMst Northward, 
the Tuzia is sc’cn winding through a rich valley This valley was 
traversed by the road which St Paul must have followed when 
he came overland from Alexandria Truas to Assus. leaving his 
fellow travellers to proceed by sea. The north-west gateway, to 
which this road led, is (lankecl by two massive towers, of Hellenic 
work. On the shore below, the ancient mole can be traced by large 
blocks under the dear water Assus affords the only harbour on 
the 50m of (oasi between (\ipc* Ledum and the east end of the 
Adr.imyttian gulf, hence it must .nlw’ays have hc'en the' chief 
shipping-place lor the exports ol the southern Troad The great 
natural strength of the site protected it against petty assailants, 
hut. like other towns in that rc'gion, it has known many masters — 
Lydians, Persians, the kings of Pergamum. Romans and Ottoman 
'Puiks From the Persian wars to about 350 bc Assus enjoyed 
at least partial in lependcnce It was about 348-345 ii c that Aris- 
totle spent three ve.irs at Assus with llermeas, an ex-sl.ivc who 
had succeeded his tormer master Euhulus as despot of Assus and 
Atarneus Under its Turkish name of Behram, Assus is still the 
commercial port of the southern I'road, being the place to 
which loads of valonia arc conveyed by camels from all parts of 
the country Explorations were conducted at Assus in 1 88 1-83 by 
Mr J T Clarke for (he Archaeological Institute of America. 

See J T Clarke, /Issck, 2 V'ols 18S2 ancl 1898 (Papers of Arch, 
hist of Amcrna, i-ii ) , .end authorities under Troau 

ASSYRIA. The two great em])ires, Assyria and Babylon, 
which grew up on (he banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, can 
he separated as little historically as geographically From the 
beginning their history is do.scly intertwined, and the power of 
the one is a measure of the weakness of the other (See Baby- 
Lo.MA AND Assyria ) 

ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE. The Babylonians, though 
Semites, learnt the cuneiform (q v ) script from the non-Semitic 
Sumerians, whom they found in southern Mesopotamia in the 
3rd millennium bc'.; and 1,000 years afterwards the northern 
Assyrians adopted it Sumerian had 600 signs, constituting thou- 
sands of ideograms (signs depicting ideas) Some signs had 
only word-values, others both the.se and syllable-values The Baby- 
lonians primarily used only the syllable-values of these signs But 
they freely borrowed their word-values, as a kind of short-hand, 
using in reading (as variants show) the Babylonian equivalent. 

The use of Sumerian, when no longer spoken, in the temple- 
services led the Babylonians and Assyrians to compile lists of 
signs and vocabularies, sometimes of more than 300 ideograms, 
giving the sign together with its name, Sumerian pronunciation and 
Semitic meaning, which they often glossed with synonyms They 
also drew up lists of Sumerian paradigms and dialectical forms 
with Semitic renderings in parallel columns Some lists contain 
foreign {eg., Cossaean or Hittite) words These and liturgical 
texts with interlinear translations have proved indispensable in 
the decipherment of cuneiform documents. 
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Assyro-Babylonian (Accadian), the oUlest known member of 
the eastern t;roup of the Semitic languages {see Semitic Lan- 
r.rAGESJ, had affinities with all the other groups, yet not enough 
to be called a mixed language. Thus with the central (Amorite- 
Aramait) it prefers a to u or o {cj. Bab.-Ass. /a 7 >w=-Aram tabh 
with Hebr tobh “good”) ; with the western (Canaanite-Hebrew- 
Phoenician) group it shared muih of its vocabulary {i } Ass -Bab 
anakn-Cim annki — Vlehr. *diwk/n anvih with Aiam 

’and “I”) ; and with the southern group it retained the case-endings 
(as in Arabic) and employed instead of -t tor the lirst person 
singular in the permansivc or perfect tense (as in Klhiopic). 
Babylonian and Assyrian diffi-red only dialeilKally, t-.i,', Bab 
Ass ijdtu “hand” and Bab ashtur—t\ss altur “1 wrote.” 
During more than 2,000 years changes crept in, e e . Bab lawii or 
lamu - Ass lamu, labu or lapu “to sunound ” Kath also exhibited 
variations within itself, thus s was sometimes piefeirod to sh 
in early Babylonian (as in stl for shu “he”) and late (vulgar) 
Assyrian (as in Asdudu -Wehr. ’ashdddh “Ashdod") Cappado- 
cian, an Assyrian offshoot, also substituted .v tor sh before t and 
showed other iK’culiarilies, such as the ch.inge of k to before a 
and of / to <i before u and the loss of the more strongly articu- 
lated consonants. 

Assyro-Babylonian stood out from the Semitic languages in sev- 
eral w'ays. Its script showed the primitive vocalization .ind, par- 
tially, the accentuation. Its connection with Sumerian brought in 
foreign words under a Semituc'd lorm. The gutturals ’ {’dleph), 
h, h and * {'aytn) were mostly weakened into vowels: c i;, Bab.- 
A.ss. aldku “to go” (cf Hebr hillakh “w'ent") and Bab -Ass belli 
(=Hebr. ba'al “lord”), although It always and ’ and // sometimes 
were preseived, as in Bab -Ass ma’Cidii "to be much” {cf. Hebr. 
me'ddh "very"), so and y generally disappeared, as in Bab- 
Ass idu "to know” (<f Hebr ydd/ta' “knew”). Assimilation of 
vowels (as in unikkir for iinakkir “changed”) was common and 
of consonants (as in nUUttu tor mdmtu “gift”) regular; final 
vowels were sometimes dropped, as in kashddk for kashddku “I 
am seized” Many uncontracted forms, lost in the cognate lan- 
guages, weie preserved m the older, though contracted in the 
later, .speech; e i; , Capp «/«(7c»)<2r=Bab -Ass. i/uar and itdr “re- 
turns ” It sometimes had s/i where the other languages have h 
or ’ {*dl(’Ph)\ namely, in certain pronouns, as in shu {cf Hebr. 
hu) “he” and so on, and in the causative prefix, as in \huzkur {cf. 
Hebr hizkir and Aram ’adhkar) “mentioned.” The pronominal 
sufti.xes with verbs alone expressed the direct, but with an affixed 
-m the indirect, object. 

Certain nouns took the feminine ending in Assyro-Babylonian 
but not in the cognate languages, like Ass -Bab z>,\i///=Hebr ’eres 
“earth,” or, though elsewhere masculine, were feminine in it, like 
A.ss -Bab kahittu—llahr kdbhcdh “liver” Sjiecial vowels dis- 
tinguished the cases (sing. nom. -ii, acc. -a, gen -1, du. nom. ~d, 
acc-gen. -e, plur nom. iJ, acc -gen. -1). to which various affixes 
might be added, though with little change in significance. These 
endings, however, soon sporadically and later generally, were used 
indiscriminately, and various transcriptions {cf Clr. Bab - 

Ass. mitertu “rain") show that they were usually disregarded in 
speaking The dual, too, tended to fail into desuetude 
The verbs employed the usual Semitic inflections and derived 
themes, with modifications. There were three instead of two 
tenses a “permansive” which expressed state, corresponding with 
the Semitic ix'rfect (Bab -Ass zakir “was remembered”— Hebr. 
zdkhiir “remembered”) ; a preterite corresponding with the im- 
IX'rfect (Bab-.\ss izkur “remembered” 'Hebr yizkdr “was re- 
membering,” “remembers,” “will remember”); and a present 
corresponding with the Ethiopic imperfect (Bab.-Ass. izdkar “re- 
mcmbers”=Eth. yeziker “remembering,” “remembers,” “will re- 
member”). Subordinate verbs were marked by the termination 
-« or sometimes -fl, which often in independent clauses had also 
the sense of the German her The derived themes are nearly as 
numerous as those of Ethiopic, and one of these, or the perman- 
sivc, was used in place of a jiassivc formed by modification of the 
vowels 

Syntactically, it .showed no definite affinities It .shared several 
idioms with Hebrew and used the enclitic -ma for u “and,” like 


the Hebrew “wJw-consccutive” but without its effect on the fol- 
lowing tense, to connect each fresh verb in the narration of a 
series of events; 6nlike Hebrew, it often employed asyndeton and 
was rich in adverbs, co-ordinate and subordinate conjunctions, 
and other particles. Like Aramaic and Syriac, it often substituted 
a periphrasis with shd “of” for the “construct state,” and it tended 
to throw the verb to the end ol the .sentence, as Syriac and Ethi- 
opic frequently did. In prohibitions it used Id “not” with the 
present or e “not” W'lth a tense resembling but hardly identical 
with the preterite: for example, Id taznkar or e tazkur “do not 
remember.” 

In prose the style was heavy and unadorned, often almost 
barbarous. In poetry there w’as little attempt at grace or charm, 
but the order of the words was more varied and the vocabulary 
somewhat fuller; the lines, which a caesura sometimes broke, were 
of roughly the same length, and there were occasional attempts 
at parallelism and rhythmic beat. (G. R. D ) 

ASSYRIAN LAW; see Babylonia.^ Law. 

AST, GEORG ANTON FRIEDRICH (1778-18.11), 
German classical scholar, was born at Gotha and died at Munich, 
where he was professor of classical literature for 15 years His 
works are Platons Leben wui Schriften (181O), an edition of 
Plato’s works (1819-32), with Latin translation and commen- 
tary, and Lexicon Platonicum (1834-39). Ast denounced as 
spurious many of the Platonic dialogues which had hitherto been 
accepted as genuine He also wrote many books on philosophy. 

ASTARA, a small port in the Azerbaijan S S R on the 
Caspian sea at the month of Astara river. Lat 38® 25' N Long. 
48° 52' E The river is the boundary between Persia and Russia 
and trade from Tabriz in nee, timber, rushes and piece goods is 
carried on, though the lack of railway transport hampers the 
town. 

ASTARABAD, a province of Persia, bounded north by the 
Caspian sea and the Atrak river, south by the Elburz mountains, 
west by Mazandaran and east by Khurasan, Area about 5,630 
sc| m with a sparse population. The land is thickly wooded but 
marshy in parts, and the soil is exceedingly productive, even with 
little culture. Among the products rice must have first mention, 
then wheat, sesame-oil and walnut wood. In the middle ages there 
Was considerable rearing of silk-worms. The province is malarial 
owing to the extensive swamps. Affluence and industry nowhere 
exist, and apart from the capital and its port, Bandar Jaz, trade 
and commerce are insignificant. The district formerly suffered 
from frequent excursions of the Turkomans, but these have 
ceased in recent years. In many villages of Astarabad and 
Mazandaran reside Gudars, an energetic tribe, though despised 
by the Pcisians, which is engaged in agiiculture, cattle-rearing 
and the drying of fruit. The revenue of the province was 1,206,- 
700 krans in 1926-27. 

ASTARABAD, chief town of Astarabad province, Persia; 
on the Astar, a tributary of the Kara Su, in 36° 40' N lat and 
54° 30' E- long., 23m from the Caspian sea, at the foot of a 
thickly wooded spur of the Elburz Occupying a commercially 
and strategically important position the town dates back to a 
remote antiquity. During the recurring disorders in Persia in 
the iSth century, Astarabad was frequently ravaged; it attained 
Its pre.sent compass of 3im. under Nadir Shah. Jonas Hanway, 
pioneer trader, visited the town in 1744 and endeavoured to open 
up a direct commerce through it between Europe and Asia. The 
town, built four square, is surrounded by a high wall flanked by 
bastions now much dilapidated. The frequent rains compel the 
inhabitants to build their houses of stone. The population, which 
must have been more numerous in earlier centuries, is estimated 
at 10.000—12,000. The chief articles of trade are cotton, rice, 
sugar-cane, salt, sesame-oil, soap and carpets; but the trade has 
suffered heavily by the opening of the Trans-Caspian line. The 
climate is unhealthy e.spccially during the hot weather. 

ASTARTE, a Semitic goddess whose name appears in the 
Bible as Ashtoreth. She is everywhere the great female principle, 
answering to the Baal of the Canaanites and Phoenicians and to 
the Dagon of the Philistines She had temples at Sidon and at 
Tyre (whence her worship was transplanted to Carthage), and the 
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Philistines probably venerated her at Ascalon ( I. Sam xxxi. lo). 
Solomon built a high-placc for her at Jerusalem which lasted 
until the days of King josiah (I. Kings xi s; II Kings xxiii. 13), 
and the extent of her cult among the Israelites is proved as 
much by the numerous biblical references as by the frequent 
representations ot the deity turned up on Palestinian soil. The 
Moabites formed a compound deity, Ashtar-Chemo.sh (see 
Moab), and the absence of the feminine termination occurs simi- 
larly in the Babylonian and Assynan prototype Ishtar The old 
South Arabian phonetic equivalent 'Athtar is, however, a male 
deity. Another compound, properly of mixed sex, appears in the 
Aramaean Atargatis (‘At| t jar-'athe), worn down to Derketo, who 
is specifically associated with sacred pools and fish (Ascalon, 
Hierapolis-Mabog ) (iVe Atargatts ) 

As the great nature-goddess, the attributes of fertility and 
reproduction arc characteristically hers, as also the accomp.my- 
ing immorality which originally, perhaps, was often nothing more 
than primitive magic. As patroness of the hunt, later identi- 
fication with Artemis was inevitable. Hence the consequent 
fusion with Aphrodite, Artemis, Diana, Juno and Venus, and the 
action and reaction of one upon the other in myth and legend 
Her star was the planet Venus, and classical writers give her the 
epithet Caelestis and Urania Robertson Smith argues that As- 
tarte was originally a sheep-goddess, and points to the interesting 
use of “Astartes of the flocks” (Deut. vii. 13) to denote the 
offspring To nomads, Astarte may well have been a sheep- 
goddess, but this, if her earliest, was not her only type, as is 
clear from the sacred fish of Atargatis, the doves of Ascalon 
(and of the Phoenician Svinctuary of Eryx), and the ga/elle or 
antelope of the goddess of love (associated also with the Arabian 
Athtar) 

ASTATIC COILS, when passing an electric current, produce 
no external magnetic field. Conversely, a varying external mag- 
netic field docs not induce in them an electromotive force. (See 
Electric’ity ) 

ASTELL, MARY (1668-17^1), English author, was born 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne She published, m loq?, a work en- 
titled A Serious Proposal to the Ladies, u'hereut a Method ts 
offered for the Imptoveincut of their Minds. A scheme of hers 
for an Anglican sisteihood which was favourably entertained by 
Queen Anne, was frustrated by Bishop Burnet Mary A.stell was 
attacked m the Toiler (No under the name of Madonella 

ASTER, a large genus of plants of the family Compositae, so 
named from the radiate or star-like appearance of the flowers, and 
known as asters or star-worts (Gr ’aar^p^ a star) There are 
some 400 species, found chiefly in North America but scattered 
sparsely in Asia, Europe and South America They are usually 
perennial, leafy-stemmed herbs, sometimes somewhat woody at 
the base, and bearing in late summer and autumn a profusion of 
flowering heads, mostly in clusters, but sometimes solitary In 
each head numerous showy blue, red, purple or white rays sur- 
round a central disc of minute yellow tubular flowers Many 
asters arc strikingly handsome, and various species arc cultivated 
as ornamental plants, flowering throughout the autumn and 
sometimes even until December The flowers recall those of the 
daisy, and one variety is known in England as the Michaelmas 
clai<;^' The only sjxicics (/I tripohum) native to Great Britain, 
grows abundantly in saline marshes near the sea. 

In North America there are upwards of 250 species, most 
numerous in the northeastern United States and adjacent Canada, 
with about 75 species, some 45 of which are native to the State of 
New York They arc generously represented in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, some 50 species being found in Utah and Nevada, 
and about 20 occur in California In the region east of Manitoba 
and Kansas and north of Tennessee, the asters, together with the 
goldenrods, dominate the floral landscape in autumn, filling fields, 
woodlands and roadsides with masses of brilliant colour. Among 
the many conspicuous kinds the New England aster (A. novae- 
angliae), found abundantly from Quebec to Alberta and south 
to South Carolina and Colorado, is the best known It grows 3 ft. 
to s ft. high with handsome purple flowers 1} in. to 2 in across. 
Other noteworthy species are the New York aster (A novi-belgii) 
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and the smooth bliu ,isier ( 1 Inevis), both of W'hich, like the fore- 
going, arc widely iiiltiv.iied In California the common a.ster is 
A. chilenses; othci noteworthy speties ire the somewhat woody 
desert aster (.1 tortif olios) and the reed-like spiny aster (^ 4 . 
spinosus), W'hich grows 9 ft high m the Colorado desert and is 
popularly called Mexican devil-weed. 

The China aster {Co.'istephns chineusis) is also a member of 
the family Compo.sitae It is a hardy .uinual, a native of ("hina, 
wrhith by cultivation has yielded a great variety of forms. 

ASTER or ASTROSPHERE, the teim used in biology for 
the star-shaped structure produced by the centrosome immedi- 
ately prior to cell-division Two asters arise in the cell and these 
unite to form the spindle. (.Sc< C'viduu.y ) 

ASTERIA or STAR-STONE, a name applied to varieties of 
ruby and .sapphire which exhibit a six-rayed star Cymophane, or 
chatoyant chrysoberyl, may also be asleriated 'fhe astcrism is 
due to the reflection of light fiom twin-laniGlae or fiom fine 
tubular cavities or thin enclosures detinitelv arranged in the 
stone The aslrtoti of Pliny is believed to have been the modern 
moonstone. 

ASTERISK, the sign * used in typograifliy (trom the Gr 
iuTTfpiokos^ a little star) The word i.s also used m its literal mean- 
ing, a small star, and as a description of an oinamental lorm in 
one of the uten.sils in the Greek C'hurch 

ASTERIUS, bishop of Amasia, in Pontus, c 400 His fame 
rests chiefly on his Homilies, which were much esteemeil in the 
Eastern C'hurch Twenty-one of these are given in full by Mignc 
(Pattol Ser Cr xl 164-477), and there are fragments of others 
m Phot 1 us (Cod 271) 

ASTERIUS, of Caiipadocia, sophist and teacher of rhetoric 
in Galatia, was convertecl to Christianity about the year 300, and 
became the disciple of Lucitin, the founder of (he school of 
Antioch He is best known as an able defender of the semi-,\rian 
po.sition, and was styled by Athanasius the “advocate” of the 
Arians He is last heard of at the synod of Antioch in 341 
ASTEROIDS, the minor planets, over 1.000 in number, 
which describe orbits round the sun, lying between those of Mars 
and Jupiter (qv), and having various eccentricities (Sec 
Minor I’la.nets ) 

In zoology, a group of Echmoderma (qv), the starfish as op- 
posed to the brittle-stars or Ophiuroids (see Starfish) 
ASTHENIA, lack or loss of strength, a condition in which the 
body lacks or has lost strength either as a w'hole or in any of its 
parts. General asthenia is found in certain individuals with a 
characteristic phjsical build They are thin, have small bones, 
underdeveloped musculature and are subject to neurotic affections. 
General asthenia occurs in many chronic wasting diseases such 
as anaemia and cancer It is probably most marked in diseases of 
the adrenal gland, where it dominates the whole picture Asthenia 
may be limited to certain organs or systems of organs Thus there 
is asthenopia, which is characterized by ready fatiguability of 
vision, and myasthenia gravis, in which there is progressive in- 
crease in the fatiguability of the muscular system until death 
results from inability of the heart muscle to continue its work In 
neurasthenia and psychasthenia there is a strong subj'ective sense 
of fatigue m the absence of real wcaknes.s 
ASTHENOPIA, a condition in which the eyes are weak and 
tire too ea.sily. It may be brought on by disorders in any of the 
various complicated functions involved in the visual act Thus 
imbalance between the muscles that keep the eyes parallel leads 
to fatigue in the constant effort to prevent double vision Errors 
in refraction lea<l to fatigue of the muscles of accommodation in 
the continued compensation demanded of them Clouding of (he 
lens or of the media which transmit the light may bring it about, 
and finally disorders of the retina, where the impressions are le- 
ceived, will lead to fatigue. The symptoms are pain in the eye- 
ball, frontal headache, blurring of vision and smarting and water- 
ing of the eye. These are usually worse toward evening and are 
aggravated by close work such as reading and sewing 

ASTHMA, a disorder of respiration characterized by severe 
paroxysms of difficult breathing (dyspnoea), usually follow’cd by 
a period of complete relief, with recurrence of the attacks at 
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more or less frequent intervals. The term is often loosely em- 
ployed in reference to states of embarrassed respiration, which 
are plainly due to permanent organic disease of the respiratory 
organs (.see Respiratoky System. Pathology). 

The attacks occur quite suddenly; in some patients at regular, 
in others at irregular, intervals They are char.icterMed by ex- 
treme difficulty both in inspiration and expiration, but esjK-cially 
in the latter, the chest becoming distended and the diaphragm 
immobile. In the case of “pure,” “idiopathic” or “nervous” 
asthma there is no fever or other sign of inflammation But 
where the asthma is secondary to disease of some organ of the 
body, the symptoms will depend largely on that organ and the 
disease present. Such secondary forms may be bronchitic, car- 
diac, renal, peptic or thymic 

The mode of on.set differs greatly in different cases. In some 
the attack begins suddenly and without warning, but in others 
various sensations well known to the patient announce that an 
attack is imminent. The commonest warning is that of an intense 
desire for sleep, so overpowering that though the patient knows 
his only chance of warding off the attack is to keep awake he is 
utterly unable to fight against his drowsiness Among other 
patients a condition of unwonted mental excitement presages the 
attack. The secondary forms of the disease may be ushered 
in by flatulence, constipation and loss of appetite, and a common 
symptom is a profuse diuresis, the urine being watery and nearly 
colourless In the majority of instances the attack begins during 
the night, sometimes abruptly but often by degrees A few 
hours after midnight he is aroused from sleep by a sense of diffi- 
cult breathing In some cases this is a slowly increasing con- 
dition, not becoming acute lor an hour or more But m others 
the attack is so sudden, so .severe, that the patient springs from 
his bed and makes his way at once to an o|H*n window, struggling 
for breath. The face is pale, anxious, and it may be livid The 
veins of the forehe.id stand out, the eyes bulge and jierspiration 
bedews the face. The head is fixed in position, and likewise the 
powerful muscles of the back to aid the attempt at respiration 
The breath is whistling and wheeling, and if it becomes necessary 
for the patient to speak, the words arc uttered with great diffi- 
culty. The chest is almost motionless, and the respirations may 
become extraordinarily slowed Inspiration is difficult as the 
chest is already over-clistended, but expiiation is an even greater 
struggle The attack may last from an hour to .several da>s, and 
between the attacks the patient is usually ciuite at ease But 
notwithstanding the intensely distressing character of the attacks, 
asthma is not one of the diseases that shorten life, except by way 
of secondary changes it induces in the heart. 

Though the causes of asthma are known to be diverse, recent 
investigation has shown that it depends essentially upon swelling 
of the mucous lining of the bronchioles and local outjiounng of 
a mucous secretion It is possible, too, that the muscular coats 
of the air-tubes are in a state of spastic contraction during an 
attack Asthma is a special example of nnaphylaxi.s {qv ), the 
patient being hypersensitive to some protein or derived substance, 
exposure thereto by way of inspired air leads to anaphylactic 
phenomena predominating in the lungs. On subcutaneous inocu- 
lation with minute quantities of infu.sions of various substances 
the occurrence with one of them of a local oedema will indicate 
the substance to which the asthmatic patient is hypersensitive and 
should avoid in order to be free from attacks 

See F M, Rackemann, “Clin Study of 150 cases of bronchial 
Asthma,” Arch Ini Med. (niiS), \\n , ]> 517 » F Ciike, Asthma 
W. M Duke, Allergy, Hay Fever, etc (ioj*;) ; 

J. Adam, Asthma and its radteal treatm(nt (igjb), 

ASTI (anc. Ilasta) , episcopal see. Piedmont, Italy, province of 
Alessandria, on the Tanaro, 2’m W by rail from Alessandria 
Pop (1021) town, J5,04J, commune, 40507 Remains include 
8th-century baptistery (S Giovanni;, iith-century octagonal 
baptistery (S. Pietro), mediaeval towers, and a fine 14th-century 
Gothic cathedral. It was the birthplace of the poet Vittorio 
Alfieri. It is now famous for its sparkling wine (Asti spumante). 

ASTIGMATISM, a form of aberration in optical systems, 
including the eye, resulting in rays proceeding from a point source 


forming an area instead of a point and thus causing blurred 
vision. (Sec Optics and Eye ) 

ASTLEY, JACOB ASTLEY, Baron (1579-1652), royalist 
commander in the English Civil War, came of a Norfolk family. 
In i5q 8 he joined Counts Maurice and Henry of Orange in the 
Netherlands, and afterwards fought under the elector palatine 
Frederick V. and Gustavus Adolphus in the Thirty Years’ War. 
Returning to England with a well-deserved reputation, he was 
employed by Charles I in various military capacities At the out- 
break of the Great Rebellion (1O42) he was made major-general 
of the foot. His characteristic battle-prayer at Edgehill has be- 
come famous. “O Lord, Thou knowest how busy I must be this 
day If I forget Thee, do not forget me March on, boys'’’ At 
Gloucester he commanded a division, and at the first battle of 
Newbury he led the infantry of the Royal Army. With Hopton, 
in 1044, he served at Arundel and Cheriton At the second battle 
of Newbury he made a gallant and memorable defence of Shaw 
House, and at Naseby he once more commanded the m.iin body of 
the foot. He afterwards served in the west, and with 1,500 men 
fought stubbornly but vainly the last battle for the King at Stow- 
on-the-Wold (March 1646 ) His remark to his captors has become 
as famous as his words at Edgehill, “You have now done your work 
and may go and play, unless you will fall out amongst yourselves ” 
His scrupulous honour forbade him to take any part in the Second 
Civil War, as he had given his parole at Stow-on-the-Wold He 
died in Feb 1052. 

ASTLEY, SIR JOHN DUGDALE, Bart. (1S2S-1804), 
English soldier and sportsman, was in the army from 1.S48 to 1859. 
He married an heiress in 1858 and thenceforth devoted himself to 
horse-racing and sport. He lost large sums of money on the turf, 
where he was known as “the mate ” He was Conservativ'e M P. 
for North Lincolnshire 1874-1880 and died on Oct. 10, 1894. 

^ ASTON, FRANCIS WILLIAM (1877- ), British scien- 

tist, was born at Harborne, Birmingham, Sept, i 1877, and edu- 
cated at Malvern ('ollege and the universities of Birmingham and 
Cambridge. He W’as elected to a fellowship at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and was made assistant lecturer in physics at Bir- 
mingham University in kioq In 1(120 he received the Mackenzie 
Davidson Medal of the Rontgen Society, and in 1922 the Hughes 
Medal of the Royal Society. He received the Nobel Prize for 
(hemistry in 1022 for his work in connection with isotopes and 
also the John Scott Medal, Philadelphia, and the Paterno Medal, 
Rome, both m 1923 He has written Isotopes (1922 ) and numer- 
ous papers in scientific periodicals on electric discharge in gases, 
ma.ss-spectra, isotopes, etc. 

ASTON, HUGH (early 16th century), an old English musi- 
cian, of considerable historical importance. He was one of the 
first composers of purely instrumental works, and is further re- 
garded by some authorities as the actual inventor of the instru- 
mental variation form He composed also a number of choral 
works (masses, motets, and so forth) some of which have been 
jireserved 

ASTON MANOR, district in the north-east of the city of 
Birmingham, Warwicks, England. Pop. (1921), 61,000 It W'as 
originally a municipal borough of its own but was included within 
the city of Birmingham (q v ) in 1911. Aston Manor is an indus- 
trial district w'lth large motor works. • 

ASTOR, JOHN JACOB (1886- ), younger son of the 
ist Viscount Astor, was born May 20 1886. Educated at Eton 
and New College, Oxford, in 1906 he joined the ist Life Guards, 
and, from iqii to 1014, was aide-de-camp to the viceroy of 
India. In iqio Major Astor married Lady Violet Mary, daughter 
of the 4th Earl of Minto and widow of Lord Charles Merccr- 
Nairne. At the outbreak of the World War, he went to France 
with the Household Cav’alry, and served there four years. He 
was wounded at the first battle of Ypres and again severely in 
Sept 1918. In 1922, Major Astor purchased the holding of the 
late Viscount Northcliffe in The Times Publishing Company, and 
became its chairman and the chief proprietor of The Times. 
Shortly afterwards he caused to be established a body of trustees 
consisting of the holders of certain important non-political offices, 
whose consent he made necessary to any future transfer of the 
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control of that journal. He was Conservative member for the 
Dover division of Kent in Nov. 1922 and again in 1923 and 1925. 
In 1925, as treasurer of the Empire Press Union, he attended the 
press conference in Australia. 

ASTOR, JOHN JACOB (1763-1848), American merchant, 
was born at the village of Walldorf, near Heidelberg, Germany, 
on July 17, 1763. For four years he was employed in the piano 
and flute factory of an uncle, of the firm Astor and Broadwood, 
London. In 1783 he emigrated to America, and settled in New 
York On the voyage he became acquainted with a fur-trader, 
by whose advice he devoted himself to the same business He was 
also the agent in New York of the firm of Astor and Broadwood 
By his energy, industry, and business judgment he amassed an 
enormous fortune — the largest up to that time made by any 
Amerian. He devoted many years to organizing the fur trade 
from the Great Lakes to the Pacific ocean, and thence by way of 
the Hawaiian islands to China and India. In 1811 he founded a 
central depot, Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia river, but 
two years later the settlement was seized by the English The 
incidents of this undertaking are the theme of Washington Irving’s 
Astoria. A series of disasters frustrated the gigantic scheme 
Astor made vast additions to his wealth by investments in real 
estate in New York city. He died in New York city on March 29, 
1848, his fortune then being estimated at about $30,000,000 He 
made various charitable bequests by his will, his chief benefaction 
being a bequest for the foundation and endowment of a public 
library in New York city, now a part of the New York public 
library 

Sec Parton’s Lije of John Jacob Astor (1865). 

His eldest son, William Backhouse Astor (1792-1875) was 
sometimes known as the “Landlord of New York.” Under his 
direction the liuilding for the Astor library was erected. His son, 
John Jacob Astor (1822-1890) was also well known as a capi- 
talist and philanthropist. 

The son of the last named, William Waldorf Astor (1848- 
1919) served in the New York legislature from 1877 to 1881. 
He was United States minister to Italy from 1882 to 1885 He 
published two romances, Valentine (1885) and Sjoi.Ai (1889). 
In 1890 he removed to England, and in 1899 was naturalized In 
1893 he became proprietor of the Pall Mall Cazette, and after- 
wards stalled the Pall Mall Magazine, and in 1916 was created 
a peer, assuming the title of Baron Astor of He\er Castle He was 
made a viscount in 1917, and died in England Oct 18, 1919. 

ASTOR, NANCY WITCHER, VlSCOUNTE.SS (1879- ), 

daughter of Chiswell Dabney Langhorne, was born on May 19, 
1879, ‘'it Mirador, Virginia. In 1897 .she married Robert Gould 
Shaw of Boston, from whom she obtained a divorce m 1903, and 
in 1906 married Waldorf Astor When her husband succeeded to 
the viscountcy. Lady Astor, who had been his constant comrade- 
in-arms in his constituency at Plymouth, was adopted as Unionist 
candidate in his place, and after a stirring campaign was elected 
by a substantial majority on Nov 28, 1919 She was the first 
woman to sit in the Hou.se of Commons, though Countess Mar- 
kieviecz, who did not take her seat, had been elected by an Irish 
constituency in the Sinn Fein interest at a slightly earlier date. 
Lady Astor was re-elected for Plymouth at the general elections 
of 1922, 1923 and 1924. She took a lively interest in the questions 
before the house, but the fact that she was for two years the only 
woman member made it inevitable that the various women’s or- 
ganizations should look to her especially to represent the interests 
of women and children. Her sympathy and power of work helped 
her in this role. As soon as she entered parliament she arranged 
a deputation from the women’s organizations to interview the 
prime minister on the subject of widows’ pensions. She advo- 
cated the amendment of the legitimacy laws, and the equal guar- 
dianship of children; and in 1924 supported the Guardianship of 
Infants bill, which became law in that year. Lady Astor served 
on the joint select committee of both houses of parliament for the 
consideration of criminal law amendment, in and on the Home 
Office committee on the employment of women in police duties 
in Feb. 1920. Lady Astor inaugurated a movement for co-opera- 
tion between the different women’s organizations, and was chair- 
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man from the outset of the consultative committee of women’s 
organizations established (1921) to seture that co-operation. 

Outside questions relating exclusively to women, her chief 
work has been done tor a progressive educational ])olicy, for 
temperance, and for the extension of the Trade Boards Acts; in 
the advocacy of these causes she has shown a courage whith com- 
j>clled admiration even from those who were indiflereiit or opposed 
to them. She constantly advocated the raising of the school age, 
in 1923 she carried through the Intoxicating Liquor (Sale to Per- 
sons under 18) bill, and she maintained a continuous interrogation 
of the ministers of labour as to the low rates of wages existing m 
certain branches of the distributive and catering trades. Through- 
out her parliamentary career, as a representative ot a dockyard 
constituency, she took an active interest in the naval and dock- 
yard services. It may be said that Lady Astor ’s vitality and 
trenchancy, her energy and the variety of her inteicsts, her fcar- 
les.sncss and gaiety combined to render her a noteworthy mem- 
ber of parliament, and emphasized the significance of a great 
departure — the election of women as members of the British 
House of Commons 

ASTOR, WALDORF ASTOR, 2.\D Viscount (1879- 
), British politician, born in New York May 19, 1S79, and 
educated at Eton and New College, Oxford He married in 190b, 
the daughter of Chiswell Dabney Langhoine (icr Astor, Na.ncy 
Witchfr). He represented Plymouth as a Unionist 1910-18, and 
the Sutton division of Plymouth 1918-19, when he vacated his 
seat on succeeding to his father’s peerage. He was chairman 
of the Government committee on tuberculosis and of the State 
medical research committee During the World War, be was 
insjiector of quartermaster-general services, and in 1918 became 
private secretary to the prime minister, Lloyd George He acted 
as Parliamentary secretary to the ministry of food, 1918-19, 
and to the local government board in 1919, retaining the same 
position on the formation of the ministry of health up to 1921 
Since 1915 he has been the proprietor of The Observer and active 
on behalf of many causes of social progress, especially temperance 
reform At the same lime he was one of the leading British owners 
and breeders ot race horses 

ASTORGA, EMANUELE GIOCCHINO CESARE 
RINCON, Baron d’ (i68o-c. 1755), Italian musical composer, 
was born at Naples, and had a romantic career which has lo.st 
nothing at the hamis of his biographers, he is said, on doubtful 
evidence, to have been the son of a baron of Sicily who was 
executed for his activities in the attempts to throw otf the Spanish 
yoke, and to have been a pupil, at Palermo, of Francesco Scarlatti. 
The established facts concerning him are indeed few enough. 
They arc that the opera Dafnc was written and conducted by the 
composer in Barcelona in 1 709 ; that he visited London in 1714; 
that his Stabat Mater had its first public perlormance at Oxford 
many years later; and that he retired eventually to Bohemia, 
where he died in a castle which had been given to him in !thc 
domains of Prince Lobkowitz, in Raudnitz. Astorga deserves 
remembrance for his digniticd and pathetic Stabat Mater, and for 
his numerous chamber-cantatas for one or two voices lie was 
one of the last composers to carry on the traditions of this form of 
chamber-music as perfected by Alessandro Scarlatti. 

See Hans Volkmann, Emanuele d’ Astorga (1911 and 1919). 

ASTORGA, a city of N.W. Spain, province of Leon; on the 
right bank of the river Tuerto. Pop. (1920) 6,312. Astorga 
was the Roman A.sturica Augusta, the administrative centre of 
one Asturian district and the point of convergence of the great 
military roads connecting the north-west with the Pyrenean 
passes and with Bactica. The route followed by this last road, 
which used the valley of the river Alagon to cross the Central 
Sierras, is in essence the route of the modern railway lines con- 
necting the south-west with the north-west via Merida, Plasencia 
and Astorga, the junction with the main line from Madrid to 
Corunna. Astorga has been the see of a bishop since the 3rd 
century, but the city was left in partial or total abandonment 
in the Muslim period from the time of the expulsion of the 
Berbers (c 750) until the repopulation under Ordono I of Leon 
(f. 860). Its Gothic cathedral dates from the isth century 
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ASTORIA, a city and a port of entry, the county seat of 
Clatsop county, Oregon, U.S A., on the south bank of the Co- 
lumbia river, which is about 6m. wide here, lom. from the ojxm 
ocean, and about 7sm in a direct line N W of Portland It is at 
the intersection of the Columbia and the Roosevelt highways, is 
served by the Spokane, Portland and Seattle railway, by inter- 
city bus lines, and by river and coastwise steamers, and is a port 
of call for vessels operating between north Pacific ports. The pop- 
ulation was 14,027 in 1920, of whom 4,509 were foreign born, and 
was estimated at 16,535 i*' 1925. 

Federal engineering has deepened the channel at the entrance 
to the Columbia river to a minimum of 46ft at mean low tide 
The port of Astoria, a municipal corporation embracing all Clat- 
sop county, has constructed and operates modern deep-water ter- 
minals, with warehouses and facilities for handling grain, flour, 
lumber, coal and other bulk freight The total water-borne com- 
merce in 1924, including rafted limbers, amounted to 504,811 
tons The principal industrial establishments are salmon tan- 
neries, creameries, lumber mills and flour mills The value of the 
yearly pack of Royal Chinook salmon from the Columbia river 
is estimated at $6,000,000. Tourist traffic brings into the city, it 
is estimated, about $1,000,000 a year On Coxcomb hill stands 
a column 125ft high, on which a spiral frieze, 535^1- in length, 
depicts the early history of Oregon 

Astoria is the oldest white settlement in the northwest. It was 
founded by John Jacob Astor in 1811 as a fur-trading post. From 
1813 to i8i8 the settlement was in the hands of the British. 
The first saw-mill was erected in 1851, and the .salmon-packing 
industry dates from 1866 The city was chartered m 1876 On 
Jan I 1923 a city-manager form of government was adopted 

ASTRAEA, in ancient Greek mythology, the ‘‘star maid- 
en,” daughter of Zeus and Themis, or of Astraeus the Titan and 
Eos (“the dawn”), in which case she is identified with Dike 
During the golden age she remained among men distributing 
blessings, but when the iron age began, she left the earth in dis- 
gust and was placed among.st the stars as the constellation Virgo 
She is represented with a jiair of scales and a crown of stars. 

ASTRAGAL, in architecture, a small torus (<71')* The 
term is sometimes restricted to the combination of a small torus 
and a fillet used between the shaft and capital of a classic order 
(see Order) It is frequently carved with a “bead and reel” 
ornament 

ASTRAGALUS, a very large genus of the pea family 
(Legumtttflsae or Fabaceae), widely distributed throughout the 
world, except in Australia, but most numerous in the stepjie re- 
gion of northern Asia, the high plains of western North America 
and the tropical Andes The common species of Great Britain 
and of the eastern United States and Canada are called milk- 
vetch They are mostly low herbs though some arc shrubby, with 
leaves usually divided into many narrow leaflets Astragalus con- 
tains upwards of i 600 six'cies More than 275 of these arc found 
in North America, 95% of which occur west of the Mississippi 
river Although in number of species Astragalus ranks among the 
largest of plant genera, only a few are of economic importance 
Gum tragacanth is derived from A gummifer and other related 
low spiny shrubs native to Asia Minor In Persia a sort of manna 
is obtained from A fiorulentus In northern Europe A hoeticus 
IS cultivated for its seeds, which are u.scd as a substitute for 
coffee, sometimes called Swedish coffee 

The long roots of A. aborigiuum, which occurs from Saskatche- 
wan to Alaska and southward to British Columbia, Nevada and 
Colorado, arc used for food by the Crees and other North Amer- 
ican Indians; in the plains region of the I'nited Stales, extending 
from Nebraska and Wyoming southward to Texas and New 
Mexico A mollissimus and other related species called loco-weed 
are poisonous to grazing animals Many highly ornamental old- 
W'orld species of Astragalus are in cultivation and several native 
to North America are now sparingly planted. 

For distribution and recent technical treatment of the North 
American species, sec P A Rydberg, Flora of the Rocky Mountains 
and Adjacent Plains (1917), and numerous contributions in The 
Torrey Bulletin; M. E. Jones, Revision of North- American. Species of 


Astragalus (1923) ; Ivar Tidcstrom, Flora of Utah and Nevada (192S) ; 
and W. L. Jepson, Manual of the Flowering Planii of California 

(1925)* 

ASTRAKHAN. (O A province in the Ru.ssian Republic 
(USSR ) consisting of a narrow strip on either side of the Volga 
river from about lat. 48° 2' N. to the Caspian sea. Area 27,984 
.sqkm Pop, (1926; 516,706, urban 153,134; rural 363,572 The 
Akhtuba river runs parallel with the Volga river and the area 
lying along their courses consists of chains of lagoons, with dark- 
ish, alluvial, damp soil, in plates impregnated with salt, and in the 
south-east arc shifting sand hills and sand dunes In the ravines 
and adjoining the lagoons are belts suitable for plough culture and 
in .some years con.sidcrable crops are raised, but the rainfall is 
unreliable and the province is one of frequent famine, the 1921 
famine being of unprecedented seventy Near the Volga is a 
flowery oasis, with melon and other \cgetablcs, but the rest of the 
area is steppe-desert in type, blossoming in spring, but a monot- 
onous yellow grey waste in summer. At Astrakhan the average 
rainfall is only 5 gin per annum, average temperatures, January 
IQ o’‘F, July 77 <j"F The population consists of Russians, Tatars, 
Kalmucks and Kirghiz and the chief occupation is fishing (herring, 
sturgeon, perch, carp, salmon), which employed 250,000 men be- 
fore the war There are indications of a conflict of interests be- 
tween the need of the agriculturists for irrigation and of the 
fisheries for a quiet breeding place for fish Home industries arc 
leather, furriery, linen and cotton hosiery. Salt is obtained from 
the lakes in the north and in some places the vine is cultivated. 

(2) A town, administiati\e centre for the area and for the 
Kalmuck autonomous area, situated on the left bank of the Volga 
river at the head of the delta Lat 46'’2 2'N Long 48°6' E Alt 
5oit below sea-le\el, frozen 3-4 months Its Caspian trade is 
hampered by the need for dredging the Volga delta and by the 
unsatislactory slate of the dry cargo fleet, though oil transport is 
adeiiuate Its thief exports aie fish, caviare, water melons and 
wine from its own area, gram, salt, metal, cotton and woollen 
goods from the interior, along with timber floated down the river 
from the north in spring It is an entrepot for najihtha and kero- 
sene from Baku, cotton and dried fruits from Turkestan, rice, 
fruit and caipels from Persia and timber from the ('.lucasus The 
skin of the new-born Persian lamb “astrakhan” is named from the 
city Tanning, shipbuilding, brewing and small manufactures, c g , 
soap and tar products are carried on The city is divided into 
three parts (i) the Krcml or fortress (1550) on a hill, with a 
brick cathedral, an archbishop s palace and a monastery, ( 2 ) the 
White Town, with administrative ofliccs and bazaars, (3) suburbs 
with wooden houses and irregular unpaved streets The Greek 
Catholics, the Armenian Church and the Lamaists all had centres 
here. In 1919 a university was founded and there are technical 
schools, museums, wide squares and public gardens 

Formerly the city was the capital ot a 'I’atar State and stood 
7ni, to the north but it was destroyed by Timur in 1395 and the 
present city built J\an IV’ expelled the Tatars in 1554, the Turks 
besieged it in 1569 and Stenka Razin captured it in 1670 Peter 
the Great made it the centre tor his campaign against Persia and 
Catherine II. gave it special trading privileges In the i8th cen- 
tury it was plundered by the Persians It has been several times 
almost destroyed by fire, and was decimated by cholera (1830) 
and by famine (1921). 

ASTRINGENT, a term comprising a group of agents that 
tend to shrink mucous membranes and raw surfaces and to dry up 
secretions. They are usually clas.scd according to their mode of 
action into (i) those that decrease the blood supply by narrowing 
the small blood-vessels (adrenalin and cocaine are in this group); 
(2) those that abstract water from the part as glycerine and al- 
cohol; and (3) those that coagulate the superficial layers and 
form a crust, as the metallic astringents They are used in medi- 
cine to reduce swollen mucous membranes in inflammations of the 
nasal, alimentary and urinary passages. They are frequently 
employed in attempts to dry up excessive secretions and to stop 
the oozing of blood. 

ASTROLABE, an instrument used for the taking of altitudes 
of heavenly bodies, frwn which time and latitude are deducible. 
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The planispheric astrolabe, to which the name is now commonly 
restricted, is believed to have been a Creek instrument invented 
by Hipparchus (150 is c.), or even by Apollonius of Perga (r 240 
BC). It has recently been revived by Prof. Jenkin, of Oxford, 
as a useful eduiational instrument, so with a history of 2,000 
years it may claim t<i be (he oldest scientific instrument in the 



ALIDADE. OR SIGHT RULE. THE RETE OR STAR MAP. REMOVABLE PLATE 
WITH LINES OF ALTITUDE. AND HOURS WITHIN THE GRADUATED RIM 
PROPER USE OF THIS INSTRUMENT AT SEA WILL FIND THE SHIPS 
LATITUDE AND GIVE THE TIME OF DAY 

world, and has played a correspondingly important part in the 
history of civilisation. 

In its most usual form it consists of an evenly-balanced circle 
or disc of metal or wood, hung by a ring and provided with a 
rotatable alidade or diametral rule with sights, turning within a 
circle of degrees for mea.suring the altitudes of sun or stars. 
Seamen from the time of Martin Behaim (c. 1480) to the middle 
of the 18th century, when the astrolabe and cross staff were 
superseded as navigational instruments by Hadley’s quadrant 
(qv), relied largely upon such instruments and tables of the 
sun’s declination for finding their latitude. 

On the back is a circular map of the stars, the refe, beautifully 
designed in fretwork cut from a sheet of metal, with named 
pointers to .show the positions of the brighter stars relatively to 
one another and to a zodiac circle showing the sun’s position for 
every day of the year. Lying below the rete are one or more 
interchangeable plates engraved with circles of altitude or 
almucantars 

To obtain the time, first measure the altitude of the .sun, then, 
having noted the sun’s position for the day in the zodiac circle, 
rotate the rete until the sun’s position coincides with a circle on 
the plate corresponding to the observed altitude A line drawn 
through this point of coincidence and the centre of the instru- 
ment to a marginal circle of hours shows the time. 
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Among the accessories often introduced in (he earlier astro- 
labes were “shadow scales,” tor simple surveying, measuring 
heights and distances, calendar scales showing the sun’s place in 
the zodiac for every day of the year; magnetic compasses, usual 
in instruments of the 10th and 17th centuries, which thereby 
became useful to surve}ors as circumferentors; and lastly, various 
lines and tables of use to astrologers The principal varieties of 
astrolabes in use in the difterent countries ol Europe and of the 
nearer East may be studied m (he Lewis Evans collection in 
Oxford. The finest English examples, a great aft. astrolabe by 
Cole, of 1575, and a .seaman's astrolabe by Elias Allen (1616) 
belong to St. Andrews university {See Prismatic Astroi.abl.) 

Bibliography. — Chaucer, Treatise on the Aarolube Skeat’s 

ed 1872; J. J. Stdfllcr, Eluctdalto Fabrue ususqne Astrolabu (1524) ; 
F Ritter, Astrolabtum {1640?) , J L B Delambie, Histoire de VAs- 
tronomie Ancienne (1817) ; L Sedillot, Traits dc? Instrument'! As- 
trunomiques des Arahes (1834) ; W. H. Morley, Description of Astro- 
labe of Shah Ilusatn (1856) , M L Huggins, “The Astrolabe” {Astro- 
physual Jour , 1804) ; A. Anthiaume and J Sottas, L’ Astrolabe-Quad- 
rant dll Miish‘ des Anliquitis de Rouen (igio) ; C. Close and H. St. 
J Winlerbotham, Text-book of Topographical and Ceof^raphical Stir- 
veytnsi (HM.SO, 1925). (R. T. C ) 

ASTROLOGY, the ancient art or science of divining the 
fate and future of human bcing.s from indications given by (he 
positions of the stars and other heavenly bodies. The study of 
astrology and the belief in it, as part of astronomy, is found in 
a developed form among the ancient Babylonians, and, directly 
or indirectly through the Babylonians, it spread to Greece about 
the middle of the 4th century b c , and reached Rome before the 
opening of the Christian era In India and China astronomy and 
astrology largely reflect Greek theories and speculations, and 
similarly, with the introduction of Greek culture into Egypt, both 
astronomy and astrology were actively cultivated in the region 
of the Nile during the Hellenistic and Roman periods. Astrology 
was further developed by the Arabs from the 7th to the i ?th 
century, and in the Europe of the 14th and 15th centuries 
astrologers were dominating influences at court. 

Babylonian Astrology. — In Babylonia, as well as in Assyria, 
astrology takes it., place officially as one of the two chief 
means at the disposal of the priests for ascertaining the will and 
intention of the gods, the other being through the inspection of 
the liver of the sacrificial animal (ice Ome.v, Hepatoscopy). 
Astrology is based on a theory of divine government of the world, 
which assumes a scientific or pseudo-scientific aspect. Starting 
with the indisputable fact that man’s life and happiness are largely 
dependent upon phenomena in the heavens, that the fertility of 
the soil is depenclent upon the sun shining in the heavens as well 
as upon the rams that come from heaven, that on the other 
hand the mischief and damage done by storms and inundations, 
to both of which the Euphratean Valley was almost regularly sub- 
ject, were to be traced likewise to the heavens, the conclusion was 
drawn that all the great gods had their seats in the heavens. 
With the moon and sun cults thus furnished by the “popular” 
faith it was a natural step for the priests to perfect a theory of 
a complete accord between phenomena observed in the heavens 
and occurrences on earth. 

If moon and sun, whose regular movements produced the con- 
ception of the reign of law and order in the universe as against 
the more popular notion of chance and caprice, were divine pow- 
ers, the same held good of the planets, of which five were recog- 
nized — ^Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, Mercury and Mars — (0 name 
them in the order in which they appear in the older cuneiform 
literature; in later texts. Mercury and Saturn change places. 
These five planets were identified with the great gods of (he 
pantheon as follows. — Jupiter with Marduk (q.v), Wiius with 
the goddess Ishtar (q.v), Saturn with the god Nmib, Mercury 
with Nebo (q.v.), and Mars with Nergal (q.v.). The movements 
of the sun, moon and five planets were regarded as repre‘;enting 
the activity of the five gods in question, together with the moon- 
god Sin (q v) and the sun-god Shamash (q v), in preparing the 
occurrences on the earth. The priests of Babylonia accordingly 
applied themselves to the ta.sk of perfecting a system of interpre- 
tation of the phenomena to be observed in the heavens, and it 
was natural that the system was extended from the moon, sun 
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and five planets to the more prominent and recognizable fixed 
stars. That system involved not merely the mo\emcnts of the 
moon, sun and planets, but the observation of their relative posi- 
tion to one another and to all kinds of peculiarities noted at any 
point in the course of their movements. To all these phenomena 
some significance was attached, and this significance was naturally 
intensified in the case of such a striking phenomenon as an ellipse 
of the moon. By the same method of careful observation of the 
sun and planets, and later of some of the constellations and of 
many of the fixed stars, the body of observations and the inter- 
pretations assigned to the nearly endless variations in the phe- 
nomena thus observed grew to enormous proportions The inter- 
pretations themselves were based chiefly (i) on the recollection 
or on written records of what in the past had taken place when 
the phenomenon or phenomena in question had been observed, 
and (2) on association of ideas, involving sometimes merely a 
play upon words in connection with the phenomenon or phe- 
nomena observed. Thus if on a certain occasion the rise of the 
new moon in a cloudy sky was followed by victory over an enemy 
or by abundant rain, the sign in question was thus proved to be 
a favourable one and its reiurrence would be regarded as a good 
omen. On the other hand the ap[)earance of the new moon earlier 
than was expected was regarded as an unfavourable omen prog- 
nosticating in one case defeat, in another death among cattle, 
not necessarily because these events actually took place after such 
a phenomenon, but on a general principle resting upon association 
of ideas, whereby anything premature w'ould suggest an unfa- 
vourable occurrence 

Astrology in this its earliest stage is marked by two char- 
acteristic limitations. In the first place, the movements and posi- 
tion of the heavenly bodies point to such occurrences as are of 
public import and aflect the general w'elfarc; individual interests 
are not in any way involved In Babylonia and Assyria the 
lult centred almost exclusively in the public welfare and the 
lierson of the king, because upon his well-being and favour with 
the gods the fortunes of the country were dependent in accordance 
with the ancient conception of kingship (wc J. G Frazer, The 
Early Hhtory of Ktnt’ship) In the second place, the astronom- 
ical knowledge presupposed and accompanying early Babylonian 
astrology is essentially of an empirical character. In a general 
way the reign of law and order m the movements of the heavenly 
bodies was recognized, and indeed must have led to the rise of 
a methodical divination. We have, probably, as early as the days 
of Kharamurabi, the combinations of prominent groups of stars 
with outlines of pictures fantastically put together. The theory 
of the ecliptic as representing the course of the sun through the 
year, divided among twelve constellations with a measurement 
of 30" to each division, is also of Babylonian origin, perfected 
after the fall of the Babylonian empire in 5^0 bc. The golden 
age of Babylonian astronomy belongs to the Selcucid iieriod, i.c , 
after the advent of the Greeks in the Euphrates Valley The 
beginnings at least of the calculation of sun and moon eclipses 
belong to the earlier period Recent investig.:dions have shown 
that the precession of the equinoxes was known to Babylonian 
astronomers. 

The Influence of Greece. — ^To the Greek astronomer Hip- 
parchus was given the credit of the discovery (r 130 b c ) of the 
theory of the precession of the equinoxes, but such a signal 
advance in pure science did not prevent the Greeks from endeav- 
ouring to trace the horoscope of the individual from the position 
of the planets and stars at the time of birth, or, as was attempted 
by other astrologers, at the time of conception The system was 
taken up almost bodily by the Arab astronomers, it was em- 
bodied in the Kabbali.stic lore of Jews and Christians, and through 
these and other channels came to be the substance of the astrol- 
ogy of the middle ages, forming, under the designation of “judi- 
cial astrology,” a pseudo-science which was placed on a perfect 
footing of equality with “natural astrology” or the more genuine 
science of the study of the motions and phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies. 

Chiefly under Greek influences, the scope of astrology was 
enlarged until it was brought into connection with practically all 


of the known sciences: botany, chemistry, zoology, mineralogy, 
anatomy and medicine. Colours, metals, stones, plants, drugs 
and animal life of all kinds were associated with the planets and 
placed under their tutelage. In the system that passes under the 
name of Ptolemy, Saturn is associated with grey, Jupiter with 
white. Mars with red, Venus with yellow, while Mercury, occu- 
pying a peculiar place in Greek as it did in Babylonian astrology 
(where it was at one time designated as the planet par excellence), 
was supposed to vary its colour according to changing circum- 
stances. The sun was associated with gold, the moon with silver, 
Jupiter with eleitrum, Saturn with lead, Venus with copper, and 
so on, while the continued influence of astrological motives is to 
be seen in the association of quicksilver, upon its discovery at 
a comparatively late period, with Mercury, because of its change- 
able character as a solid and a liquid. In the same way, stones 
were connected with both the planets and the months; plants, 
by diverse association of ideas, were connected with the planets, 
and animals likewise were placed under the guidance and pro- 
tection of one or other of the heavenly bodies By this curious 
process of combination the entire realm of the natural sciences 
was translated into the language of astrology with the single 
avowed purpose of seeing in all phenomena signs indicative of 
what the future had in store The fate of the individual, as that 
feature of the future which had a .supreme interest, led to the 
association of the planets with parts of the body Here, too, 
we find various systems devised, in part representing the views 
of different schools, in part reflecting the advancing conceptions 
regarding the functions of the organs in man and animals From 
the planets the same association of ideas was applied to the con- 
.stellations of the zodiac, which in later phases of astrology are 
placed on a par with the planets themselves, so far as their im- 
portance for the individual ho»’oscope is eonceined The fate of 
the individual in this combination of planets with the zodiac was 
made dependent, not merely upon the planet which happened to 
be rising at the time of birth or of conception, but also upon its 
local relationship to a .special sign or to certain signs of the 
zodiac. The zodiac was regarded as the prototype of the human 
body, the different parts of which all had their corresponding 
.sections in the zodiac itself. The late Egyptian astrologers set up 
'I correspondence between the 36 decani recognized by them and 
the human body, which is thus divided into 36 parts; to each 
part a god was assigned as a controlling force Many diseases 
and disturbances of the ordinary functions of the organs were 
attributed to the influence of planets or explained as due to con- 
ditions observed in a constellation or in the position of a star; 
while, on the other hand, the influence of planetary lore appears 
in the assignment of the days of the week to the planets, begin- 
ning with Sunday, assigned to the sun, and ending with Saturday, 
the day of Saturn In later periods, Saturn’s day was associated 
with the Jewish .Sabbath, .Sunday with the Lord’s Day; Tues- 
day with Tiw, the god of war, corresponding to Mars of the 
Romans and to the Nergal of the Babylonians Wednesday was 
assigned to the planet Mercury, the equivalent of the Germanic 
god Woden; Thursday to Jupiter, the equivalent of Thor; and 
Friday to Friga, the goddess of love, who is represented by Venus 
among the Romans and among the Babylonians by Ishtar Astro- 
logical considerations regulated in ancient Babylonia the distinc- 
tion of lucky and unlucky days, which passing down to the Greeks 
and Romans {dies fasti and nefasti) found exiiression in Hesiod’s 
Works and Days. 

Judicial Astrology. — In the science of judicial astrology a 
horoscope or “nativity” is a map of the heavens at the hour 
of birth, showing, according to the Ephemeris, the position of the 
heavenly bodies, from which their influence may be deduced. 
Each of the twelve signs of the zodiac {q.v ) is credited with 
its own characteristics and influence, and is the controlling sign 
of its “house of life.” The sign exactly rising at the moment of 
birth is called the ascendant. The benevolent or malignant influ- 
ence of each planet, together with the sun and moon, is modi- 
fied by the sign it inhabits at the nativity; thus Jupiter in one 
house may indicate riches, fame in another, beauty in another, 
and Saturn similarly poverty, obscurity or deformity. 
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Judicial astrology, as a form of divination, is a concomitant 
of natural astrology, in its purer astronomical aspect, but mingled 
with what is now considered an unscientific and superstitious view 
of world-forces Francis Bacon abuses the astrologers of his day 
no less than the alchemists because he has visions of a reformed 
astrology and a reformed alchemy. Sir Thomas Browne, too, 
while he denies the capacity of the astrologers of his day, does 
not dispute the reality of astrological science But Aristarchus 
of Samos, Martianus Capella (the precursor of Copernicus), 
Cicero, Favorinus, Sextus Empiricus, Juvenal, and in a later 
age Savonarola and Pico della Mirandola, and La Fontaine, a 
contemporary of the neutral La Bruyere, were all pronounced 
opponents of astrology. In England Swift may fanly claim the 
credit of haying given the death-blow to astrology by his famous 
Prediction for the Year 170S, by Isaac Btekerstaff, E\q Many 
passages m the older English poets are unintelligible without some 
knowledge of astrology Chaucer wrote a treatise on the astro- 
labe; Milton constantly refers to planetary influences; in Shake- 
speare’s King Lear, Gloucester and Edmund represent respec- 
tively the old and the new faith In modern Linguages words with 
astrological associations arc still in use, such as lunatic, saturnine, 
mal/ieureux and ill-itarrcd 

Bibliogkapiiy — A Bouche-Lcclcrcq, L’Astrologie grecque (i.^qg) 
and Hislotrc de la divination dans VanltquiU (1879) ; with a full bibli- 
ography; F. Boll, Sphaera (1903) and “Die F.rforschung dei antiken 
Astrologie” (in Neue J ahrhuchcr fur das klassische Altertum, Band 
\M ) , F. Cumont, Calalogm Codicum Astrologorum Graeiorum (1898) 
and Les Religions orientates dans Ic paganisnie rontain (1907) , A, 
Maury, La Magie et I'astrologie a Vantiqmti el ou moven age (1S77) , 
R C Thompson, Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers of Nineveh 
and Babylon (1900); F X. Kugler, Siernkunde und Sterndiensl in 
Babel (1907) ; Ch Virolleaud, L’ Xslrologie rhald^enne (1905) , Jastrow, 
Religion Babyloniens und Assyriem; M Borthelot, Les Ortgines de 
Valchmie (1881;) , F Holer, Hisloirc de Vastrononiie (1840) , R VVolt, 
Geschirhte der Astronomie (1877) ; article “Sun, Moon and Stars” in 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Fthirs; G Stucken, Astralmvthen 
(1907), E Ma>er, Kurzes Handbuih der Astrologie (1X91), E M 
Bennett, Astrology (1894) , G. Wilde, Chaldaean Astrology up to date 
(1901), Dobion and Wilde, Natal Astrology (189O. Fomalhaut, 
Afanuel d’astrologie spherique et juduiairc (1897), T O Wcdel, The 
Mediaeval Altitude toward Astrology (Yale Univ I'ress, i^zo). 

ASTRONOMICAL ARTICLES. Besides the article 
Asironomy, this subject is dealt with under the following heads. 

Solar System — i, Sun; Eclipse; Chromosphere; Corona; 2, 
Planet; Mercury, Venus; Earth; Moon; Mars; Jupiter, Saturn; 
Uranus; Neptune; 3, Minor Planet; Eros; Trojan Planet; 4, 
Comet; Meteor 

Stellar Universe — i. Star; Nova; Sirius; Algol; 2, Star 
Cluster; Nebula; Cosmogony ; Stellar Evolution 

Methods and Instruments — i. Methods — Parallax; Time, 
Measurements of; Photometry, Celestial; 2, Instruments — 
Observatory; Telescope; Transit Circle; Spectro-IIchograph; 
Micrometer ;. Altazimuth ; Zenith Telescope; Blink Microscope ; 
Coelostat; Hcliostat; Photography ; 3, Computation — Ephemcris. 

Historical — i. History of Astronomy (forming part of fore- 
going article) ; Constellation; Ancient Eclipses (in article 
Eclipse)', 2, Astrolabe; Armillary Circle; Dial 

Thirty-two short articles on individual constellations are given 
(see table at the end of the article Constellation) These contain, 
besides a reference to the mythology of the constellation, notes 
on the principal objects of astronomical interest. 

Further articles deal with various phenomena of fundamental 
importance either cosmically or from their effect on questions of 
practical life : — Precession of the Equinoxes, Aberration of Light, 
Equation of Time 

ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETIES. The Royal Astronomical 
Society was founded in 1820 as the Astronomical Society of Lon- 
don and was incorporated March 7, 1831. Its headquarters are 
at Burlington House, London, and Memoirs (1882, etc) and 
Monthly Notices (1831, etc.) are published The first Inter- 
national Astronomical Congress met at Heidelberg in 1863 and 
in 1887 the first international conference for celestial photography 
assembled in Paris The International Astronomical Union, or- 
ganized at Brussels in 1919, held meetings at Rome in 1922, Cam- 
bridge, Eng,, in 1925 and at Leiden, Holland, in 1928, Other 
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astronomical sodetie^- are BritiGi Astronomical Society (Lon- 
don) and societies at Bristol (1S69), publishing Reports; Leeds 
(1859), Manchester and Liverpool (1881); the Roy Astr. Soc. 
of Canada, Toronto (1S90), Transactions (1890), Ptorcedings 
(1902), Journal (1907, etc), ,Soc Astr., Paris (1SS7), Bidl ; 
Kgl. Astr. Rechncmmtifut, Berlin (1897); Astronomische Ges., 
Leipzig (1863). Piibl etc ) and Vicrteljahrschnft (1866, 

etc ), Soc. Astr. Ital , Turin (1906), Revista; Soc. Beige. d’Astr. 
de Mcteorol et de Physique du Globe, Brussels (1893), Bull, 
mens ; Soc d’Astr . Antwerp (1905), Gazette; Soc Astr., Mexico 
( 1902), Boletin (1902, etc.) The Ameriian .l^tronomual Society 
w'as originally founded m 1899 as the Asttonomical and Astro- 
physical Society of America. The Astronumnal Society of the 
Pactfii was founded in 1889 The American Association of Vari- 
able Star Observers was organized in iqti 

ASTRONOMY. The earth on which we live is the fifth 
largest planet belonging to one of the lesser stars Pei haps it is 
less necessary now than it used to be to insist on the smallness 
of our planet. Scientific inventions and ease of travel seem to 
have brought dillercnt parts of the earth near together, and we 
no longer hold an exaggerated idea of its immensity But it is 
when we look up into the vault ot the heavens that w'c realize the 
insignificance of the earth in the scheme of the material uni- 
\erse Our sight penetrates space beyond space re\ealing world 
beyond world of unimaginable grandeur; and the greatest of these 
orbs is hut as a sjx'ck in the vast intervening void All this world 
beyond the earth is the field of the science of astronomy 

Of the objects of the sky the sun and moon stand out from the 
rest m prominence Both appear to us of much the same size 
In fact the phenomenon of eclipses gives a delicate test showing 
that the apparent angular sizes are almost identical; for when 
the moon passes between us and the suri, soniLtimes it is just able 
to cover it completely, sometimes it just fails to cover it .uid 
leaves a narrow ring of the sun showing all round it. But this 
apparent agreement is only a coincidence, the sun and moon aie 
bodies of altogciher dillcrent size and cosmical importanie 

The moon is a t nailer globe than the earth, of no particular 
importance except to the earth which it attends as satellite, it is 
probable (hat m the remote past its material formed part of the 
earth, that it broke away in a great convulsion, and has gradually 
receded to its present di.stance of 240.000 miles Thus the first 
halting point in our journey through space tends rather to en- 
hance our idea of the dignity of the earth by showing that a sub- 
ordinate globe attends it; hut that is uniejue, and when we pass 
beyond this comparatively small distance over which the earth’s 
domain extends, the “proud father” is seen to be a vciy humble 
member of a great community. 

The other luminary, the sun, stands to our earth in much the 
same relation as the earth docs to the moon The sun is the ruler 
and the earth a subordinate globe travelling round nearly in a 
circle (but strictly an ellipse) under the controlling force of the 
sun’s gravitational attraclion The sun is of a size that befits the 
dignity of a ruler The amount of matter constituting it is equiv- 
alent to 300,000 earths rolled into one. This great mass is main- 
tained, by means which are still very largely a mystery, at enor- 
mously high temperature so that it pours forth the unceasing 
stream of heat and light of so much importance to terrestrial life. 
Our average distance from the sun is 92,870,000 miles; but since 
the earth's orbit is not exactly circular its distance varies over a 
range of about 3,000,000 miles according to the time of year. 

When we pass beyond the moon all astronomical distances be- 
come inconceivably great , and the reader may be inclined to group 
them together without distinction as virtually infinite But it has 
to be realized that we have passed to a new scale of extension 
where we must make a distinction of comparatively smaller and 
greater distances. Great as may be the distance from the earth to 
the sun it is traversed by light in about eight minutes; or a radio 
telegram would take the same time to travel. We see the sun 
not as it i.s now but as it was eight minutes ago This gives a con- 
venient way of realizing how much further our journey through 
space must extend There is little doubt Ih it the most remote 
object in the heavens w’hich tan be seen without telescopic aid is 
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a small fuzzy patch of light in the constellation Andromeda At 
first glance this would be taken for one of the fainter stars, but 
the diffuseness of the light is distinctive, and telescopes show it 
to be a great spiral nebula. The light which we see to-day left that 
nebula goo, 000 years ago. This is more or less the limit of our 
exploration ; the telescope shows other spiral nebulae, smaller and 
presumably in many cases more remote, but their distances are 
at present a matter of conjecture. 

The Solar System. — Just as the earth’s supremacy comes to an 
end beyond the moon, so there are limits to the sun’s supremacy 
The solar system, as it is called, may be regarded roughly as lim- 
ited by the orbit of the outermost planet, Neplune, though many 
of the comets obeying the sun’s attraction have elongated paths 
which take them some way out into the space beyond this limit for 
part of their course Neptune’s distance from the sun is 30 
times as great as that of the earth; and as seen from Neptune the 
brightness and heat would be diminished to about a thousandth; 
but even so the sun would appear far more brilliant than any of 
the stars. The isolation of this system fiom other astronomical 
bodies or systems can be best realized from the fact that the 
.sun’s light takes 4 hours to reach the limits of its domain (Nep- 
tune), but 4 years to reach its nearest neighbour among the stars 

For this reason the study of the heavenly bodies falls naturally 
into two divisions' the solar s>>tem and the stellar universe, the 
latter comprising all that is beyond the solar system 

To the solar system belong. Iiesides the sun and the earth with 
its moon, the planets or “wandering stars ” Such of the planets as 
are visible to the naked eye are ordinarily mistaken for true or 
“fixed” stars; they can usually be distinguished by the fact that 
their light docs not twinkle, but that is by no means an infallible 
test since it depends a great deal on atmospheric conditions. Their 
special characteristic is that they move from place to place in the 
sky — not like the stars which form faxed constellations For this 
reason it is impossible to give simple directions as to where they 
are to be found, or to in.sert positions for them in a map of the 
heavens. A planet of unusual brilliancy seen towards the west after 
sunset or the cast before sunrise may fairly safely be identified 
as Venus, after the sun and moon it is much the brightest object 
of the heavens. Jupiter is also much brighter than any of the 
stars; its position in the sky is not so circumscribed as that of 
Venus and it may be visible at any time of the night. Mars is 
easily distinguished from other planets by its red colour, and 
when near the earth is conspicuous by its brilliancy, at other times 
it may easily be mistaken for one of the reddish fixed stars. Saturn 
can scarcely be distinguished fiom the bright (first magnitude) 
stars except by tho'>e who have enough familiarity With the normal 
appearance of (he heavens to spot “a bright star in the wrong 
place” Mercury is rarely seen e.xcept in tropical latitudes; at 
favourable times it is visible as a brilliant point of light in the 
glow of sunset or sunrise. The other planets, Uranus and Nep- 
tune, are telescopic objects These planets are bodies revolving 
round the sun and having the same status as the earth. Telescopes 
show that some of them are attended by satellites as the earth is 
attended by the moon 

To complete the enumeration of the bodies of the solar system 
we must mention : ( i ) The minor planets, of which more than a 
thousand have been discovered, which in some way seem to rep- 
resent what ought to have been an ordinary planet between Mars 
and Jupiter where there is .1 hiatus in the regular spacing of the 
successive orbits; (2) the comets, bodies of no great ma.ss, which 
suffer extremes of heat and cold ow'ing to their very elongated 
orbits and display “fireworks” at each return to proximity to the 
sun’s heat; (3) swarms of meteors which the earth ploughs through 
on its way round the sun; these bodies (mostly of very small 
mass) become incandescent on striking the earth’s atmosphere and 
show themselves as “falling stars”; (4) diffuse gaseous or me- 
teoric matter seen in the zodiacal light and evidenced in other 
more indirect ways. 

The Stellar Universe. — As already stated we have to adapt our 
minds to a transcendency large scale of size and distance in study- 
ing the solar system; but this is only a prelude to another million- 
fold leap in studying the scale of the stellar universe. Passing 


outside its own particular domain, the sun is ju.st one of some 
thousands of millions of stars. It is not a particularly large star. 
In fact, most of the stars which we see in the night sky are in 
reality much more brilliant; but this is not quite a fair comparison 
to make, because naturally it is the more brilliant members of the 
community that have the best chance of being noticed. Whilst 
we must recognize that there are numerous stars which outshine 
the sun, we must also recognize that feebler stars are still more 
numerous. This part of astronomy includes the study of individ- 
ual stars and their associations, star clusters, and nebulae The 
last term includes three distinct types of objects having little 
connection with one another except in appearance 

The march of astronomical knowledge is necessarily centrif- 
ugal. We begin with the objects near to us which can be studied 
in some detail, and are led on step by step to carry our investiga- 
tions to the furthest parts ot the universe as theoretical and prac- 
tical methods afford opportunity The two main divisions of 
astronomical knowledge — the solar system and the stellar universe 
— cannot be kept entirely dissoci.ited Thus our study of the sun 
as the leading member of the solar system must be supplemented 
by a comparative study of him in relation to his compeers in the 
stellar universe. Moreover, much of astronomical research is di- 
rected not so much towards knowledge of individual objects as to 
the discovery of physical laws and truths of universal application; 
the problem of the laws of motion of the planets round the sun 
repeats itself in the motion of the components of a double star; 
the configuration which in our own system gives rise to the awe- 
inspiring spect.icle of an eclipse is also the secret of the winking 
of the “demon’’ star Algol 

Some Practical Uses of Astronomy. — What is the use of 
astronomy*'’ It is not necessary here to defend the pursuit of pure 
science whether or not it leads to results which can be used (or, as 
commonly, misused) for modifying the conditions of human exist- 
ence. Therefore it is not m any spiiit of apology or defence that 
reference may be made to .some of the prattical reasons why a 
study of astronomy is necessary To begin with, it provides the 
explanation of certain phenomena of immediate import .ince to us 
such as the sea.sons .ind the tides The exact time circulated sev- 
eral times a day by radio is derived from continued astronomical 
observations. It is of fundamental importance in navigation. 
Greenwich observatory was founded in 1675 to meet urgent needs 
of navigation; and in particular its long series of observations of 
the moon from T750 onwards has been the basis by which longi- 
tudes were determined up to recent times. 'I'he radio time-signals 
have now rendered the moon obsolete for this purpose; but even 
after iqoo the ownership of many hundreds of square miles of 
territory hung in the balance until the boundary commissioners 
were furnished with the latest observations of the moon’s position. 

All this, it will be said, belongs to the old fashioned type of 
astronomy, and is no justification of the u.sefulncss of much of 
the present domain of research which seems to be inspired with 
the idea of getting as far away as possible from the earth and all 
terrestrial things. The answer is that scientific knowledge forms a 
single whole, and if astronomy lags behind, the sister science of 
physics will suffer. Present-day astronomy has a very definite 
part to play in the general advance The stars and diffuse nebulae 
are physical laboratories where we can watch experiments per- 
formed on matter under the most extreme conditions of tem- 
perature and density. They supply the gaps in knowledge which 
the experimental physicist is unable to cover in the limited condi- 
tions of a terrestrial laboratory. The element helium, of great prac- 
tical use to-day, was first discovered on the sun The theory of 
relativity has revolutionized the conceptions of physics and is 
fundamental in our modern knowledge of the atom; but it largely 
owes its general acceptance to the astronomical tests which were 
applied. Numerous technical illustrations could be given of the 
way in which the stars have been invoked to supplement the ter- 
restrial laboratory. At the time of writing (1928) comes the news 
that the most prominent lines in the spectra of the nebulae are 
now identified as “forbidden lines” of the spectrum of the oxy- 
gen atom in a certain state — forbidden, that is to say, in anything 
approaching terrestrial conditions but possible at the extremely 
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low density of a nebula VVe cannot foresee what will be the next 
practical application of the rapidly advancing physical knowledge 
wrung by joint ellort from the laboratory and the stars; hut that 
there will be applications the whole history of science and invention 
assures us. One thing may be pointed out. The sun and stars 
hold the secret of releasing from matter vast quantities of energy 
compared with which all our commercial sources of energy arc 
insignificant Few scientific men would venture to hold out any 
expectation that by quest of this secret we may be able to provide 
the world with a source that will supersede all present fuel, hut it 
would certainly he remiss not to make every etfort to learn what 
we can of the conditions of release of this transcendent pow'er. 

Observatories and Their Work. — Numerous observatories 
have been set up in most countries to carry out astronomical obser- 
vations It may be well first to remove the rather amusing popular 
misconceptions as to the kind of work that goes on in these The 
astronomer docs not spend his nights with his eye “glued to the 
telescope ” He is not bound to keep a continuous watch over the 
sky lest something should turn up when he happened to be asleep. 
Very little of his time is spent in gazing at the show objects of the 
heavens — the moon, planets, nebulae, etc — which for the most 
part can show' him nothing more to-night than they have shown 
him for many years past He does not relapse into inactivity in 
those intervals when there is nothing particularly new or strik- 
ing going on in the sky Whilst we are on the subject of popular 
misconceptions, it may be added that the chief preoccupation of 
astronomers is not the question whether there is intelligent life 
on Mars or elsi'wherc in the universe, although an occasional 
crumb of information that might possibly bear on this subject 
may happen to be picked up, astronomy can take no responsibility 
for the speculations that may ensue Also astronomers do not 
predict the weather; and, their work being at the mercy of the 
clouds, they have more cause than most people to rail against 
failure to foretell the state of the sky a few hours in advance. 

What, then, is the w'ork of an observatory? The question is 
rather like asking what is the work of a factory; no summary can 
cover all the cliftcrcnt kinds of investigation that the Jifferent insti- 
tutions may take up A few years ago a central feature of every 
observatory was an accurate astronomical clock, which had to be 
kept corrected by frequent observations of slar.s. But now lines 
of work have developed in which accurate knowledge of time is 
inessential; and there is at least one famous observatory where 
no one worries about the time to a minute or so. But it would 
be nearly true to say that all astronomical work consists of exact 
measurement. If the eye of the observer is gazing fixedly into 
the telescope for a few' minutes, his fingers are all the time twid 
dling screws to move cross-wires or other devices; and in the 
course of the night he has to look as much at terrestrial microm- 
eter-readings as at celestial phenomena. Part, but by no means 
all, of the work consists of photography, the exposures ranging 
from less than a minute to many hours according to the nature 
of the investigation These photographs are afterwards measured 
up under the microscope. Many measures are made photographi- 
cally and visually of the brightness of different stars Or the light 
may be split up by a spectroscope before photographing, and the 
.spectra subsecjuently measured What is learnt from all these 
measures forms the subject matter of many separate articles on 
celestial objects included in this encyclopaedia. The reader will 
there find evidence that the work is often fruitful; but he may 
not easily be convinced that there is need for such an enormous 
amount of measurement. There arc several lines of explanation 
which may help us to understand this 

The Demand for Data. — Few people realize how big the vault 
of the sky is. If the moon is photographed with an ordinary as- 
trographic telescope its image seems di.sappointingly small The 
usual size of plate is 6Jx6Jin.; and the beginner perhaps ex- 
pects that this will cover only a limited area of the moon. Instead 
of that the full moon is only a circle just over an inch in diam- 
eter. Yet even on this unambitious scale it takes 10,000 plates to 
cover the whole sky. With more powerful telescopes giving a 
larger scale the task is correspondingly increased. The number of 
stars that might be studied is overwhelming, and indeed it is 
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necessary to impose some systematic limitation on the survey; 
but proper motions determined by the ten thousand, parallaxes and 
radial velocities by the Ihousamfi fiul to satisfy the demands of 
the theorist for more and more data Much of our knowdedge of 
the stars has come from statistical studies, and work of that kind 
swallows up data by the thousand before it can assert results with 
confidence and accuracy 

It is by spreading our net wide that we catch the objects which 
will repay an intensive study The minor planets give a good ex- 
ample of this. Alter the first few were discovered there seemed 
little object in continuing to fiml hundreds more, calculating their 
orbits, and generally keeping (rack of them There was some 
chance that statistics of their distribution in distance, eccentricity, 
inclination, etc , might prove interesting, but otherwise they were 
an unmitigated nuisance in astronomy. But after Ceres, Pallas, 
Juno, Vesta, the work went on, each new planet being as unin- 
teresting as its predecessor Then in t8q8. No 433, Fros, was dis- 
covered, a body of the greatest astronomical importance whuh 
was the subject of thousands of observations at its close approach 
to the earth in igoi, and which will no doubt be watched with 
equal zeal at the still closer approach in IQ31. Another dull actu- 
mulation of these planets followed until No. 588, Achilles, stailcil 
the interesting Trojan group, which if it has done nothing else has 
set a new and difficult problem to the dynamical astronomers 

Another illustration may be given One of the greatest needs in 
stellar astronomy is a knowledge of the masses of the stars; many 
important conclusions turn on evidence as to the mass The only 
chance of making a direct determination of the mass is when the 
star is a binary system; but it is rare to find all conditions favour- 
able. Burnham’s General ('atalogue lists 13,000 visual double 
stars and to those may be added more than 1,000 spectroscopic 
binaries J-'rom these we arc able to scrape together just about 30 
reasonably well-determined masses It .seems a meagre amount ot 
gram to e.xtract from so much chaff; yet the advance that this 
knowledge of stellar mass makes possible is so great that we 
should hav'c no reason to feel dissatisfied even if this were the 
only result of dou’.de star observation. When in these astronomi- 
cal articles a star is mentioned as having given occasion for some 
new extension of knowledge, it should be recalled that in most 
ca.ses the obsercer had no initial reason to suspect that it would 
prove more fruitful than a hundred other stars on his programme 

Astronomical Telescopes. — A telescope of some kind is em- 
ployed in nearly all observations. There are two entirely distinct 
functions which it may fulfil — (1) to collect enough light from 
c.xtremely faint objects to make them visible or capable of meas- 
urement; (2) to resolve and magnify brighter objects. These 
functions arc independent, and any particular telescope is usu.illy 
.specialized for one purpose or the other. Having, for example, 
employed a wide aperture and long exposure to collect enough 
light from a faint extension of a nebula or the end of a comet’s 
tail we do not want to .squander it over a large area on the pho- 
tographic plate. A wide dumpy instrument gathering much light 
on to a small scale picture is best for detecting the faintest objects 
On the other hand, when the amount of light permits, we profit 
by employing a long telescope with high magnification; the accu- 
racy of measurements is enhanced by the increased scale. For 
these and other reasons there is a tendency to specialization of 
telescopes tor different kinds of work. Owing to conditions of 
achromatism a refracting telescope cannot ordinarily be used both 
for visual and photographic work; attempts to combine both func- 
tions in one instrument involve extra lenses and considerable sac- 
rifice of light. In some applications of the largest telescopes the 
pertect figuring of the mirror would seem to be rather wasted 
For measurement of the heat of the stars the rays have to be con- 
centrated on a disc enormously greater than the ordinary size ot 
a star-image; and in photo-electric work they merely have to 
enter the wide mouth of a photo-electric cell. In the spectroscopy 
of nebulae the perfection of the focus is unimportant. There 
would seem to be room in an observatory nowadays for a vet}’ 
big, very “bad” telescope 

Besides the largest telescopes mounted equatorially, i e . .so as to 
keep the same stars in view notwithstanding the apparent diurnal 
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rotation of the sky, there arc instruments (useless for prolonged 
scrutiny of objects) with which observations of position of the 
stars and planets are snapped as they traverse the field of view 
The transit circle (or meridian circle), the altazimuth and the 
zenith telescope arc the most important of these They are used 
for measuring the positions, and hence ultimately the motions of 
heavenly bodies With the equatorial telescopes iiositions can 
only be measured relative to the stars in the same field This 
suflkes for some kinds of work, but, for example, in following 
the motion of the moon and planets round the sky the whole sys- 
tem of reference stars will need to be connected together This 
liaison is provided mainly by the transit-circle and forms a very 
important branch of practical work known as “Fundamental 
Astronomy ” 

Finally reference may be made to kinds of work which may per- 
haps give some colour to the popular misconceptions mentioned at 
the beginning of this section There are two things which come on 
an astronomer without warning — the outbreak of a No\a or tem- 
porary star, and the arrival of a comet The arrival of comets can 
be predicted sometimes, but the biggest comets come unan- 
nounced; outbreaks of Novae are never predicted The discovery 
of either is likely to fall to someone who makes a practice of 
searching the sky night after night, whether with deliberate inten- 
tion or from delight in its wonders It is not likely to fall to 
tho.se who are occupied with the intensive m<*asurenicnts above- 
mentioned After a comet has been observed on three nights its 
orbit is worked out, and it is possible to judge whether it is likely, 
by close approach to the sun or the earth, to give favourable op- 
portunity for studying outstanding questions of cometary struc- 
ture The result is generally disappointing and it passes out of 
notice so far as the majority of astronomers aic concerned, 
though the comet specialists will continue to keep an eye on its 
behaviour. The announcement of a Nova most decidedly disturbs 
the even life of an observatory, for these stars present some of 
the most perplexing problems of present day astronomy and there 
is great need for observation especially in the earliest stages of 
the outbreak At least for spectroscopic workers it is well worth 
while to suspend other problems and make concentrated efforts 
to explore the mysterious phenomena 

SPHERICAL ASTRONOMY 

The Celestial Sphere. — In surveying the universe from a fixed 
point we can define the position of any object by specifying (i) 
its direction and (2) its distance Owing to the property of prop- 
agation of light in straight lines we can immediately observe the 
direction of any visible object, but we cannot tell how far away it 
is Our knowledge of astronomical distances is derived by more in- 
direct methods, and it never attains the precision of our knowl- 
edge of directions. Hence our study of position begins with a 
study of direction only; or, we may put it, we study the location 
of heavenly bodies, not in space, but on the celc.stiai sphere 

The celestial sphere, then, is a .sphere with the observer as cen- 
tre, of radius which is arbitrary though it is perhaps convenient 
to choose it very great ; and an observation of direction fixes the 
object (or projects it) on some point of this sphere. For the pres- 
ent we can regard the fixed stars as fixed points of this sphere 
(ignoring their very slow proper motions) They play the part 
of the figures on a clock face, and we observe the sun, moon and 
planets moving across them like the hands of the clock Primar- 
ily the actual observer himself is the centre of this .sphere; but 
for combining with observations at other times and places we 
often apply corrections so as to give the positions which would 
have been observed from the centre of the earth or of the sun — 
geocentric or hclioccntru positions The correction necessaiy to 
reduce the original position to geocentric or heliocentric position 
is called parallax The closer the object the greater is the par- 
allax; for example, the moon has so large a parallax that if we 
point a moderately poweriul telescope to its geocentric position 
(the position given in the Nautical Almanac) it will probably be 
out of the field of view, we, so to speak, look over the top of it. 

The first thing we notice is that the celestial sphere carrying 
the stars is rotating; the stars rise in the east and set in the west. 


(Of course we know that it is really our earth that is rotating, but 
this is not the appropriate moment to air our superior knowl- 
edge ) We can determine the axis of rotation because the end of 
the axis will remain still One well known star remains nearly 
still; we always find it in practically the same direction and alti- 
tude in the sky This must accordingly be very near the end of 
the axis, and the star is called Polaris or the Pole Star By 
careful observation we fix the unchanging point or Pole ipore 
accurately among the stars, and find that Polaris is about i°o' 
away from it. There is an opposite pole in the other hemisphere 
not marked by any bright star but equally locatable , and midway 
between them runs a great circle called the Equator of the celes- 
tial sphere. 

The observer can also mark on the celestial .sphere the zenith 
or point which (momentarily) is vertically overhead This is 
given by the direction of gravity (including centrifugal force); 
it is perpendicular to any undisturbed liquid surface, and in prac- 
tice is generally determined by a method employing reflection 
from a trough of mercury. Opposite to the zenith is the nadir, 
and the great ciri le midway between them is the horizon This ce- 
lestial horizon does not quite agree with the observed terrestrial 
horizon, because if we are on a hill we see rather more than half 
the celestial sphere At fixed observatories we usually mea.suie 
angles from the zenith; but at sea the sailor measures altitudes 
above the sea-horizon, and he has to subtract a correction called 
the “dip of the horizon’’ to give the altitude above the celestial 
horizon (corrected allitucle==()o"— zenith distance) 

Sidereal Time. — ^'Fhe diagram shows our two named points, the 
pole P and the zenith Z, our two great circles, the equator and 
horizon, and the south pole P' and nadir Z' 111 the opposite hemi- 
sphere. The equator meets the horizon in the east and west 
points The great circle joining PZ is called the meridian, and 
meets the horizon in the north and south points N, S Finally the 
angular distance PN, ic , the altitude of the pole above the hori- 
zon, is called the latitude of the observer Th(‘ reason for this last 
identification is easily .seen If the observer were at the north pole, 
where the axis of the earth's rotation is the line going straight 
down to the earth's centre, i e , to the nadir, it is clear that Z and P 
would coincide .\s we travel towards the earth’s equator the angle 
between Z and P diverges; and at the equator our zenith direction 
Z is 1)0® away trom its original direction 
P. In fact for stations on the equator P 
must be on the horizon Conversely, 
travelling steadily through 90" of terres- 
trial latitude from the terrestrial equator 
to the pole, P rises steadily from the 
horizon through 90'’ to the zenith, and its 
height at any stage measures the latitude 
It may be asked. How does the spher- 
oidal figure* of the earth affect the accur- 
acy of this statement ^ The statement is 
still exact, because the latitude shown on 
maps is defined by this astronomical definition; but the spheroidal 
shape has the effect of making a degree of latitude greater (in 
miles) near the pole than near the equator. 

Consider now a star or planet Q We can specify its position 
either by giving its zenith distance ZQ and the azimuth from the 
south point, i e., the angle QZS, or by giving the north polar dis- 
tance PQ and the angle QPZ which is called the hour ane^le. 
Formulae of .spherical trigonometry connect these two methods 
of defining position. The hour angle introduces us to the problem 
of time 

The earth rotates once in 23'’ 50"' 4 001* of ordinary time (mean 
solar time) But although the astronomer supplies mean solar 
time for the convenience of the general public, he has for his own 
use another reckoning of time called sidereal lime and the fore- 
going i^eriod is equal to 24 sidereal hours Thus in 24 hours by 
the sidereal clock the celestial sphere makes one revolution and 
comes into the same position again The convenience of such a 
clock will be evident when wc realize that if wc have once seen a 
star in a certain direction at 5 o’clock (sid ), we always find it 
there at 5 o’clock (sid.). The hour angle (or indeed any angle) 
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can be expressed in the usual way in degrees, minutes, seconds, 
but it can also be expressed in time units by converting at the rale 
of 360° to 24'' of time. 

When converted into time units in this way the hour .mgle tells 
us how long by the sidereal clock the celestial sphere will take to 
turn through the angle QPZ and so bring 0 on to the meridian 
If it is now 5 o’clock (sid ) and the easterly hour angle of Q is 
8 hours, Q will cross the meridian at 13 o’clock (-^id ) 

We have explained how to regulate the rate of the sidereal clock 
but we have not yet explained how to set it. At o'‘o'''o'’ sidereal 
time a certain fixed mark of the equator (fixed relative to the 
stars) must be crossing the meridian NZS We call this mark “the 
first point of Aries” and denote it by T. Evidently at any mo- 
ment the sidereal time will be equal to the hour angle of ‘1 
measured towards the west Every other star has its fixed time of 
passing the meridian by the sidereal clock and this time is called 
the right ascension of the star This gives the third, and most 
usual, way of specifying positions on the celestial sphere, viz. 
Right Ascension, the time by the sidereal clock at which the point 
passes the meridian, or the angle TPQ measured towards the east; 
Declination^ the complement of the north polar distance, or 
9o°-PQ 

In (his system it is no longer necessary (o refer to the (ime of 
observation, since if the point is in a constant position with re- 
spect to the stars the right ascension and declination remain con- 
stant (subject to corrections mentioned later) 

Sun, Moon and Planets. — Turning from the fixed stais to 
moving bodies, the simplest motion is that of the sun. If we ob- 
served the earth from the sun we should see it describe a complete 
circle round the sphere of the stars once a year, as it went round its 
orbit The direction from the earth to the sun is just the opposite, 
and therefore it sweeps out a great circle round the celestial sphere 
once a year This great circle is called the ecliptic; it is the inter- 
section of the plane of the earth’s orbit with the celestial sphere. 
We can, of course, trace this great circle among the stars by ob- 
serving the sun’s right ascension and declination from day to day 
The point T (hitherto treated as arbitrary) is defined as the in- 
tersection of the equator and ecliptic; the sun in its course round 
the ecliptic passes through this point at the vernal equinox, about 
March 21. The ecliptic and equator arc inclined at an angle of 
about 23 called the obliquity 

The sun goes round the ecliptic towards the east inctcasing in 
declination after passing T and therefore giving us (in the north- 
ern hemisphere) the long summer days After reac hing a maximum 
declination of it descends, pa.sscs through the point opBosite 
nr about Sept 21, and continues to a minimum declination ot 
23]°. It has to make a complete circuit m 305*, days and there- 
fore has to do an average of nearly 1“ a day Thus when the ce- 
lestial sphere has made one complete turn it has still 1° more to 
go before the sun is brought back to the meridian; that takes 4 
minutes more, or, to give the accurate figures, the average sidereal 
time between two successive passages of the sun over the meridian 
is 24'' 3*" 50-555'* Since our daily affairs are more or less regu- 
lated by the sun we set this equal to 24'* of ordinary (mean solar) 
time Clocks regulated by this time keep pace with the sun on the 
average throughout the year, but not exactly from day to day (see 
Equation of Time). The sidereal clock gives one extra “day” 
in the year compared with the mean clock, hence there is only 
one instant in the year when the two clocks agree About March 
21 the sun coincides with 7’, so that it is on the meridian (noon) 
when T is on the meridian, ic., at o»'- sidereal time; midnight 
which is the beginning of the civil day (o'* ) accordingly coincides 
with 12'’ sidereal time about March 21 Thus the time W'hen the 
two clocks agree is at the autumnal equinox about Sept 21 These 
statements, however, need a slight correction because of the erjua- 
tion of time, true midnight on Sept 2 1 being at about 1153pm 
local mean time 

The orbit of the moon is inclined at a small angle 5'’g' so that 
the moon’s position in the sky is always within this distance of 
the ecliptic. The principal planets also have small inclinations, so 
that it is possible to define a zone not much more than io“‘wide 
within which the sun, moon and planets are always to be found. 


This zone is called (he zodiac, and its course amongst the stars 
is marked by the 12 well known coni>tellalions ol (he zodiac An- 
gular distance from the ecliptic is called latitude, and di.stance 
round the ecliptic measured trom T is called longitude Posi- 
tions of objects are often given m longitude and latitude instead 
of in right ascension and declination It should be noteil, how- 
ever, that the names are rather misleailing, bet au.se right ascen- 
sions and declinations arc the proper analogues on the celestial 
sphere to longitudes and latitudes on the earth 

Perturbing Factors. — After measurements have been made of 
the apparent position of a body in the sky a host ot correitions 
must be applied before the n suits lan be reduced to a useful 
form. Besides the purely instrumental corrections, the chief cor- 
rections arc; (i ) Refraction The bending ot the rays of light in 
passing through our atmosphere displaces the apparent position 
ol a star by 57" when the altitude is 45°, and by a rapidly increas- 
ing amount at lower altitudes, the coi reel ion, moreover, varu‘s 
according to the thermometer ami barometer readings Consider- 
ing the magnitude and variability of this correction it is really 
rather surprising that it should be possible to measure ab-.olute 
positions with an accuracy approaching 0 i". 

(2) Aberration of light (q v ), This may be anything up to 
20 5", but the correction can be calculated without any umer- 
tainty It arises because, owing to the fact that the earth’s veloc- 
ity m its orbit is not insignifii ant compared with the velocity of 
light, the apparent direction of the light-ray is not the true direc- 
tum of the object. 

(3) Patallax For bodies belonging to the solar system a sensi- 
ble correction is recjuircd to reduce ob.seivations made from the 
observer’s particular station on (he earth's surtace to a common 
standard, viz , an im.'yjinary station at the centre of the earth For 
a few stars an analogous c 01 reel ion is requiied to reduce observa- 
tions from a particular point on the earth’s orbit to a slandaid 
station coinciding with the sun; but for (he most part stellar 
parallax is a matter of specific observation rather than a serious 
correction required for other investigations 

(4) Precession We have hitherto treated the etjuator and T 
as fixed marks in the sjihere of the stars but actually they are con- 
tinually moving— a fact which causes the practical astronomer no 
end of trouble When positions observed at dilferent times have 
to be compared or combined together, coirections must be applied 
for the diftcrencc between the equatois and equinoxes with re- 
spect to which they have been measured The steady part of this 
change is called I’reression {See Fri cession of the Equinoxes). 

(5) Nutation. This is part of (he same phenomenon as preces- 
sion; it comprises the periodic or oscillating part of the motion 

A modern branch of spherical a.stronomy is concerned with the 
projection of (he celestial sphere on a plane photographic plate. 
The problem is equivalent to a central projection of the sphere 
on a plane which is tangent to it; and formulae have been de- 
veloped for converting iiosilion measured on the plate (in plane 
rectangular co-ordinates) into right ascension and declination on 
the celestial sphere Photographic determinations of position arc 
necessarily difterential, that is to say, the photograph must include 
a number of “reference stars” whose right ascensions and declina- 
tions are already known; from these the “plate-constants” for the 
particular plate under discussion are determined; and the plate 
constants are in turn used for deducing right ascensions and 
declinations of other objects in the photograph. 

Bibliography — Astronomy by Russell, Dugan and Stewart (1026- 
27) is a compi ehonsivc manual without any difficult mathematics A 
smaller general work is Ueneral Agronomy by H S Jones (1922). 
Modern Astrophysics by H Dingle (1024) and Astronomual Physics 
by F. J M Stratton (1025) deal with the side of astronomy most 
piominent at the present time, the former being intended for the gen- 
eral public and the latter for the working astronomer primarily Othci 
references aic given under Star, Sun, etc. Popular astronomical books 
arc very numerous , mention may be made of Hutchinson’s Splendour 
of the Heavens (1923), a composite work very fully illustrated. 

(A. S. E.) 

HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 

A practical acquaintance with the elements of astronomy is 
indispensable to the conduct of human life Hence it is mx>st 
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Widely diffused among uncivilized peoples, whose existence de- ! 
pends upon immediate and unvarying submission to the dictates 
of external nature. Having no clocks, they regard instead the 
face of the sky; the stars serve them for almanacs; they hunt and 
fi.sh, they sow and reap in correspondence with the recurrent onler 
of celestial appearances. But these, to the untutored imagination, 
present a mystical, as well as a mechanical aspect , an<l barbaric 
familiarity with the heavens developed at an early age, through 
the promptings of superstition, into a lixed system of ohserc-a- 
tion In China, Egypt and Babylonia strength and continuity were 
lent to this native tendency by the influence of a centralized 
authority; considerable proficiency was attained in the arts of 
observation; and from millennial stores of acriimulated data, 
empirical rules were deduced by which the scope of prediction 
was widened and its accuracy eiihanc'c-d But no genuine science 
of astronomy was founded until the Cirecks sublimed experience 
into theory. 

ASTRONOMY OP THE ANCIENTS 

China. — ^Already, in the third millennium nr, equinoxes and 
solstices were determined in ('hina by means of i eliminating stars. 
This is known from the ordcMs promulgated by the emperor Yao 
about 3300 B c , as recorded in the the S/zii Ann;, a collection of 
documents antique in the time of t’onlmius (':so-47-S bc ) And 
Yao was merely the renovator ot a .system long previously es- 
tablished. The S/iii Ann; lurther relates the tragic fate of the 
official astronomers, llsi and Ho. put to death for neglecting to 
perform the rites customaiy during an eclipse of the sun, identi- 
lied by Professor S E Rus.sell with a partial obscuration visible 
in northern China 3130 lie. The date cannot be far wrong, and 
It is by far the earliest a.ssignable to .an event,of the kind There i.s, 
however, no (crtainly that the Chinese were then capable of 
predicting eclip.ses They were, on the other hand, probably ac- 
quainted, a couple of millenniums bet ore Melon gave it his name, 
with the nineteen-year cycle, by which solar and lunar years were 
harmonized, they immemonally made observations in the merid- 
ian, regulated time by vvalei -clocks, and used measuring insiru- 
ments of the nature of armillary spheres and quadrants In or 
near 1100 b.c., Chou Kung, .in able mathematician, determined 
with .surprising accui.uy the obIi(|uily ol the ecliptic; but his at- 
tempts to estimate the sun's di-tance tailed hopelfsslj- as being 
grounded on belief in the Hat ness of the earth From oi old, in 
China, circles were divided into 30<;i parts, so that the sun 
described daily one Chinese degree, and the equator began to be 
employed as a line of reference, concuirently with the ecliptic, 
probably in the .'second century n c. Both circlc.s, too, were mark- 
ed by star-groups more or less cleaily designated and defined., 
Cometary recouls ot a vague kind go back in Chin.i to 220O Br ; 
they arc intelligible and trustworthy from oi i bc onward. Two 
instruments constructed at (he time of Kublai Khan's accession 
in 1280 were still extant at Peking in iSSt, They were piovided 
w'ith large graduated circles adapted for measurements ol decli- 
nation and light ascension, and prove the Chinese to ha\c an- 
ticipated by at least three centuries some of Tycho Brahes most 
important inv'cntions. The native astronomy was finally super- 
seded in the 17th century by the scientific teachings of Jesuit 
missionaries trom Europe. 

Egypt. — Astiolatry was, in Egypt, the prelude to astronomy 
The stars were observed that they might be duly worshipped. The 
importance of their heliacal risings, or first visible appearances 
at dawn, for the purposes both of pr.utical life and of ritual ob- 
servance, caused them to bc systcmatiuilly noted, the length of 
the year was accurately lixed in connection with the annually re- 
curring Nile-flood; while the curiously prcci.se orientation of the 
Pyramids affords a lasting ilemonst ration of the high degree of 
technical skill in watching the heavens altamccl in the third 
millennium B.c. The constellational system m vogue among the 
Egyptians appears to have been essentially of native origin; but 
they contributed little or nothing to the genuine progress of 
astronomy. 

Babylon.— With the Babylonians the ca.se was different, al- 
though their science lacked the vital principle of growth imparted 


! to it by their successors. From them the Greeks derived their 
first notions of astronomy. They copied the Babylonian asterisms, 
appjropriated Babylonian knowledge of the planets and their 
courses, and learned to jiredict eclipses by means of the *‘Saros ” 
This IS a cycle of 18 years ii days, or 223 lunations, discovered 
at an unknown epoch in Chaldaea. at the end of which the moon 
very nearly returns to her original position with regard as well 
to the sun a.s to her own nodes and perigee There is no getting 
hack to the beginning of astronomy by the shores of the Euphra- 
tes Records dating from the reign of Sargon of Akkad (3800 
B c ) imply that even then the varying aspects of the sky ha^ jeen 
long under expert observation. Thus early, there is reason to 
suppose, the star-groups with which w'e are now familiar began 
to bc formed They took shape most likely, not through one stroke 
of invention, but incidentally, as legends developed and astrologi- 
cal persuasions bciame defined The zodiacal series in particular 
seem to have been reformed and reconstructed at wide intervals 
of time Virgo, for example, is referred by P. Jensen, on the 
ground of its harvesting associations, to the fouith millennium 
BC', while Arie.s (according to F K Ginzel) was nilcipolatcd at 
a comparatively recent time. In the main, however, the con- 
stellations transmitted to the West from Babylntiia by Aratus 
and Eudoxus must have been arranged very much in their present 
order about 3800 bc K W Maumler's argument to this elicct is 
unanswerable. For the space of the southern sky left blank of 
stellar emblazonments was necessarily centred on the pole, and 
since the pole shifts among the stars through the cHects of pre- 
cession by a knoAxn annual amount, the ascertainment of any 
former place for it virtiMlly fixes the epoch. It may then be taken 
as certain that the heavens described by Aratus in 370 b c repre- 
sented appro.ximately obseivations made some 2500 years earlier 
in or near north latitude 40“. 

In the course of ages, Babylonian astronomy, purified fiom 
the astrological taint, adapted itself to meet the most refined 
needs of civil life The dec iphcrment and inlerprct.atiori by the 
learned Jesuits, Fathers Epping and Str<i'>.snieier, of a number 
of clay tablets jueserveil m the British Museum, have supplied 
detailed knowledge ot the methods {)raitised in McM)potainia ui 
the .'*iicl century bc. They show no trace of Gicek intluencc, 
and were doubtless the improved outcome of an unbroken tra- 
dition How proti.ifted it had been, can be in a measure esti- 
mated from the length of the revolutionary cycles tound for the 
planets. The Babylonian computers were not onlv aware that 
Venus returns in almost e.xactly eight years to a given slarting- 
pomt* in the sky, but they had established simil.ar periodic re- 
lations in 40, 50, 70 and 83 years .sevcmlly for Mercury, Saturn, 
Mars and Jupiter. They were accordingly able to fix in advance 
the approximate positions of these objects with reference to 
ecliplual stars which served as ticluc ial points for theur deter- 
mination In the Epheineruics pulilisheil year by year, (he times 
of new moon were given, together with the eakul.ited intervals 
to the first visibility of the crescent, from which the beginning of 
each month was reckoned; the dates and circumstances of solar 
and lunar eclipses were predicted; and due information was 
supplied as to the forthcoming heliacal risings and settings, con- 
junctions and oppositions of the planets The Babylonians knew 
of the mrqu.ility in the daily motion of the sun, but misplaced 
liy 10° the perigee of his orbit. Their sidereal year was 4^"* too 
long, and they kept the ecliptic stationary among the stars, mak- 
ing no allowance for the shifting of the equinoxes The striking dis- 
covery. on the other hand, has been made by the Rev. F. X Kug- 
ler that the various periods underlying their lunar predictions 
were identical with those heretofore believed to have been reached 
independently by Hipparchus, who accordingly must be held to 
have borrowed from Chaldaea the lengths of the synodic, sidereal, 
anomalistic and draconitic months 

Greece. — A steady flow of knowledge from East to West be- 
gan in the 7th century bc. A Babylonian sage named Berossus 
founded a school about 640 b c. in the island of Cos, and perhaps 
counted Thales of Miletus (c. 639-548) among his pupils. The 
famous “eclipse of Thales” in 585 b c has not. it is true, been au- 
thenticated by modern research; yet the story (old by Herodotus 
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appears to intimate that a knowledge of the Saros. and of the fore- 
casting facilities connected with it, was possessed by the Ionian 
sage. Pythagoras of Samos (11. 540-510 bc) learned on his 
travels in Egypt and the East to identify the morning and eve- 
ning stars, to recognize the obliquity of the ecliptic, and to regard 
the earth as a sphere freely poised in space Ihc tenet of its 
axial movement was held by many of his followers — in an ob- 
.scure form by Philolaus of Crotona after the middle of the 5th 
century nc, and more explicitly by Eephantus and Hicetas of 
Syracuse t4th century uc ), and by Heraclides of Ponlus Hera- 
ciides, who became a disciple of Plato in 300 uc, taught 111 ad- 
dition that the sun, while circulating round the earth, was the 
centre of revolution to Venus and Mercury A genuine heliocen- 
tric system, de\ eloped by Aristarchus of Sarnos (ll a.So-abq n c >, 
was described by Archimedes in his AremriuSy only to be set 
aside w'lth disapproval. The long-lived conception of a senes of 
crystal spheres, acting as the vehicles of the heavenly bodies, and 
attuned to dnine harmonics, seems to have originated with 
J’ythagoras himself. 

The lirst mathematical theory of celestial appearances was 
decised by Eudoxus of Cnidus (408-3 H c' ) The pioblem he 
attempt c(i to solve was so to combine umlorm circular move- 
ments as to produce the resultant eJicets actually observed The 
sun and moon and the five planets were, w'lth this end m view, 
accommodated each with a set of variously revolving spheres, to 
the total number of a; The Eudoxian or “homocentnc” system, 
after it had been fuither elaborated by Callippus and Aristotle, 
was modihed by Apollonius of Perga (ti 250-220 bc) into the 
hypothesis of ilcfcrents and epicycles, which held the field for 
I Soo years as the characteristic embodiment of Greek ideas in 
astronomy Eudoxus further wrote two works descriptive of the 
heavens, the Enoptrun and Phaenomeua, which, substantially pre- 
scivcd in the Phaaiomena of Aratus (11. 270 nr), provided all 
the leading features of modern stellar nomenclature 

Greek astronomy culminated in the school of Ale.\andria It 
was, soon after its foundation, illustrated liy the laliours of Aris- 
tyllus and Timochans (r 320-2O0 n c ), who constructed the first 
catalogue giving star-positions as measured from a reference- 
point in the sky This fundamental advance rendered inevitable 
the detection of prcces.sional effects Aristarchus of Sumos ob- 
served Dt Alexandria 280-264 ^ His treatise on the magnitudes 

and distances of the sun and moon, edited by John Wallis in 
1688, describes a theoietically valid method for determining the 
relativ’e distarues of the sun and moon by measuring the angle 
between their centres when half the lunar disc is illuminated, but 
the time of diiholomy being widely indeterminate, no useful 
re.sult was thus obtainable Aristarchus in fact concluded the sun 
to be not more than twenty times, while it is really four hundred 
times farther off than our satellite His general conception of the 
universe was comprehensiv’e beyond that of any of his predeces- 
sors 

Eratobthenes (276-106 bc), a native of Cyrene, was sum- 
moned from Athens to Alexandria by Ptolemy Euergetes to take 
charge of the royal library He invented, or im{)roved armillary 
spheres, the chief implements of ancient astrometry, determined 
the obliquity ot the ecliptic at 23° 51' (a value 5' too great), 
and introduced an effective mode of arc-measurement. Knowing 
Alexandria and Sycnc to be situated 5.000 stadia apart on the 
same meridian, he found the sun to be 7® 12' south of the zenith 
at the northern extremity of this arc when it was vertically over- 
head at the southern extremity, and he hence inferred a value of 
252,000 stadia for the entire circumference of the globe This is 
a very close approximation to the truth, if the length of the unit 
employed has been correctly assigned. 

Among the astronomers of antiquity, two great men stand out 
with unchallenged pre-eminence Hipparchus and Ptolemy enter- 
tained the same large organic designs; they worked on similar 
methods; and as the outcome, their performances fitted so ac- 
curately together that between them they re-made celestial 
science. Hipparchus fixed the chief data of astronomy — ^the 
lengths of the tropical and sidereal years, of the various months, 
and of the synodic periods of the five planets; determined the 


obliquity of the ccliptu and of the moon’s path, th«' place of the 
.sun’s apogee, the eiLentruity of his orbit, and the moon’s hori- 
zontal parallax, all with approximate accuracy His borrowings 
from Chaldaean experts appear, indeed, to have been numerous; 
but were doubtless independently verified. His supreme merit, 
however, consist etl m tin est.iblishineiil of astronomv on a sctuiid 
geomelriial basis His au;u.iintani e with tiigonoin(‘H> . .1 biaiuh 
of science initiated by linn, together with his invention ol the 
planisphere, enabled him to solve a nuinbei ol elementary prob- 
lems, and he was thus led to bestow espcd.il at tent ion upon the 
position of the equinox, as being the common imiiiiI ot oiigin lor 
measures both in right ascension and longilinie Its ste.idy letro- 
gression among the stars became manilesi to him m 130 bc, 
on comparing his own obscivalions with those made by Timo- 
charis a century and a half earlier, and he estimated at not less 
than 30" (the true value being 50") the annual amount ol “pre- 
cession.” 

The choice made by Hipparchus of the geocentric theory of the 
universe decided the future of Greek astronomy He lurther 
elaboiated it by the introduction of “eci entries,’’ which acioun'ed 
for the changes in orbital velocity of the sun and moon by a dis- 
placement ol the (Mrth, to a corresponding extent, from the 
centre of the circles they weie assumed to desiribe 'Ihis gave 
the elliptic ineciuality known as the “ecjuation of the centre, ’ and 
no other was at that tune obvious He atlempled no detailed dis- 
cussion of planetaiy theory; but his catalogue of 1,080 stars, 
divided into six classes of biightness, 01 “magnitudes,” is one of 
the finest monuments of antique astronomy It is substantially 
embodied in Ptolemy’s Alma\^i'it (.scr’ Ptollmy). 

An interval of 250 years elapsed before the constructive labours 
of Hipparchus obtained completion at Alexandria Ills observa- 
tions were largely, and somewhat arlmrarily, einjilov ed by Ptolemy 
J’rofessor Newcomb, who compiled a very instiuctive table of 
the equinoxe.s severally observed by Hipparchus and Ptolemy, 
with their errors deduced Irom Level rn'r’s solar tables, founcl 
palpable evidence that the discrepancies bidween the two series 
were arlificiall> reconciled on the basis of a jear (>"* too Jong, 
adopted by Ptolemy on trust from his predecessor He neverthe- 
less held the process to have been one that implied no fraudu- 
lent intention 

The Ptolemaic sy«tem was, in a geometrical sense, defensible; 
it harmonized 1 airly well with appearances, and physical reason- 
ings had not then been extended to the heavens To the ignorant 
It was recommended by its contormity to crude common sense; 
to the learned, by the wealth of ingenuity expended in bringing 
it to perfection. The Alnui^est was the consummation of Grec-k 
astronomy Ptolemy had no successor; he lound only commen- 
tators, among the more noteworthy of whom were Thcon of 
Alexandria (tl ad 400) and his daughter, Hypatia (370-415). 

Arabia. — ^\Vilh the capture of Ale.xandria by Omar in 641, 
the last glimmer of its scientific light became extinct, to be re- 
kindled, a century and a half later, on the banks of the Tigris. 
The first Arabic translation of the Almagest was made by order 
of Harun al-Rashid about the year 800, others followed, and the 
Caliph al-Mamun built in 829 a grand observatory at Baghdad 
Here Albumazar (805-885) watched the skies and cast horoscopes; 
here Tobit ben Korra (S^i(y-qoi) developed his long unquestioned, 
yet misleading theory of the “trepidation” of the equinoxes; 
Abd-ar-rahman al-Sufi (903-986) revised at first hand the cata- 
logue of Ptolemy; and Abulwefa (939-008), like al-Sufi, a native 
of Persia, made continuous planetary observations, but did not 
(as alleged by L Sedillot) anticipate Tycho Brahe’s discovery 
of the moon’s variation. Ibn Junis (c. 050-1008), although the 
scene of his activity was in Egypt, falls into line witfi the astrono- 
mers of Baghdad He compiled the Hakimite Tables of the planets, 
and observed at Cairo, in 977 and 078, two solar eclipses which, 
as being the first recorded with scientific accuracy, were made 
aviiilable in fixing the amount of lunar acceleration Nasir ud- 
din (1201 -1 2 74) drew up the Ilkhanic Tables, and determined 
the constant of precession at 51". He directed an observatory 
established by Hulagu Khan (d 1265) at Maraga m Persia, and 
equipped with a mural quadrant of 12ft radius, besides altitude 
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and aiSimuth instruments Ulugh Beg (1394-1449), a grandson of 
Tamerlane, was the illustrious personification of Tatar astronomy 
He founded about 1420 a splendid observatory at Samarkand, in 
which he re-determined nearly all Ptolemy’s stars, while the 
Tables published by him held the primacy for two centuries 

ASTRONOMY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

Arab astronomy, transported by the Moors to Spam, tlourished 
temporarily at Cordova and Toledo Prom the latter city the 
Toletan Tables, drawn up by Arzachel in loHo, took their name; 
and there also the Alfonsme Tables, published in i2';2, were pre- 
pared under the authority of Alphonso X of Castile Their ap- 
pearance signalized the dawn of European science, and was nearly 
coincident with that of the Spliacra Mumli, a text-book of spheri- 
cal astronomy, written by a Vorkshireinan, John Ilolywood, 
known as Satro Bosco (d i2s<') It had .m immense vogue, 
perpetuated by the printing-jircss in tifty-nine editions In Ger- 
many, during the isih century, a brilliant attempt was made to 
patch up the Haws in Ptolemaic doctrine George Purbach (1423- 
T401) introduced into Europe the method of determining time 
by altitudes employed by Ibn junis He leitured with applause 
at V'ienna from 1450, was joined there 111 1452 by Regiomontanus 
{qv)y and was on the point ol starting for Rome to inspect a 
manuscript of the Alma\[csl when he died suddenly at the age 
of thirty-eight His teachings bore fruit in the work of Regiomon- 
tanus, and of Hernhaid Walther of Nuremberg (1430-1504), who 
fitted up an obsiTvatory with clocks driven by weights, and de- 
veloped many improvements in practical astronomy 

Copernicus. — Meantime, a radical reform was being prepared 
in Italy. Under the searchlights of the new learning, the dic- 
tatorship of Ptolemy appeared no more inevitable than that of 
Aristotle, advanced thinkers like Domenico Maria Novara (1454- 
1504) promulgated sub rosa what w'ere called Pythagorean opin- 
ions, and they were eagerly and fully appropriated by Nicolaus 
Gopernicus during his student -years (1400-1505) at Bologna and 
Padua He laid the groundwork of his heliocentric theory betw'cen 
150O and 1512, and brought it to completion m De Rrvoluttombu’: 
Orhiiim Cot'U situm (1SJ3) The colossal task of remaking as- 
tronomy on an iinerted di'sign was, in this treatise, virtually ac- 
comiilishecl Its reasonings were solidly founded on the principle 
of the relativity of motion A continuous shifting of the stand- 
point was in large measure substituted for the displacements of 
the objects viewed, which thus ai<}uirecl a legularity and con- 
sistency heretofore lacking to them In the new system, the 
sphere of the lived stars no longer revolved cliurnally, the earth 
rotating instead on an axis directed towards the celestial pole 
The sun too remained stationary, while the planets, indudmg 
our own globe, circiil.ited round him By this means, the planet- 
ary “retiogiadations" were exiilainecl as simple perspective ef- 
fects due to the combination of the earth’s revolutions with those 
of her sister orbs The retention, however, by Copernicus of 
the antKjue postulate ot uniform circul.ir motion impaired the 
perfection of his plan, since it involved a partial survi\al of the 
epicyclical machinery Nor w'as it feasible, on this showing, to 
place the sun at the true centre of any of the planetary orbits; 
so that his ruling position in the midst of them was illusory The 
reformed scheme was then by no means perfect Its simplicity 
was only comjiaratixc, many outstanding anomalies compromised 
its harmonious working Moreover, the absence of sensible 
paralla.xes in the stellar heavens seemed inconsistent with its 
validity, and a mobile earth outraged deep-rooted preposses.sions 
Under these disadvantageous circumstances, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that the heliocentric theory, while admired as a daring 
speculation, won its way .slowly to acceptance as a truth 

The Tabular Prutrntcae, calculated on Copernican principles 
by Erasmus Rcinhold (1511-1553), appeared in 1551. Although 
they represented celestial movements far better than the Alfon- 
sine Tables, large discrepancies were .still apparent, and the de- 
sirability of testing the novel hypothesis upon w’hich they were 
based by more refined ob.servations prompted a reform of meth- 
ods, undertaken almost simultaneously by the landgrave William 
IV. of Hesse-Cassel (1532-1592), and by Tycho Brahe. The 


landgrave built at Cassel in 1561 the first observatory with a 
rc\oIvmg dome, and worked for some years at a star-catalogue 
finally left incomplete Christoph Rothmann and Joost Burgi 
( 1552-1632) became his assistants in 1577 and 1579 respectively; 
and through the skill of Burgi, time-determinations were made 
available for measuring right a^-censions At Cassel, too, the alti- 
tude and a/imuth instrument is believed to have made its first 
appearance in Europe. 

Tycho Brahe and Kepler. — Tycho's labours were both more 
strenuous and more efUctivc He perfected the art of prc-tcle- 
scopic observation Ills instruments were on a scale and of a 
type unknown since the days ot Nasir ud-din. At Augsburg, in 
1500, he ordered the construction of a ig-ft quadrant, and of a 
celestial globe 5ft in diameter, he substituted equatorial for 
zodiacal armillae, thus definite ely establishing the system of 
measurements in right ascension and declination; and improved 
the graduation of circular arcs by adopting the method of “trans- 
versals ” By these means, employed with consummate skill, he 
attained an unprecedented degree of accuracy, and as an inci- 
dental though valuable result, demonstrated the unreality of the 
supposed trepidation of the equinoxes 

No more congruous arrangement could ha\e been devised than 
the inheritance by Johann Kepler of the wealth of materials 
amassed by Tycho Br.ihe The younger man’s genius supplied 
what was wanting to his piedecessor Tycho’s endowments were 
of the practical order, yet he had never designed his observations 
to be an «*nd in themseKes He thought of them as mcMns tow'ards 
the end of ascertaining the true form of the universe His range of 
ideas W'as, howcNer, restricted, and (he attempt embodied in his 
ground-plan of the sol.ir svstein to revive the ephemeral theory 
of Heraclides failed to inlluence the development of thought 
Kepler, on the contrary, was endowed with unlimited powers of 
speculation, liut had no mechanical faculty He found in Tycho’s 
.'mple legacy tirst-class data precisely what enabled him to 
try, by the touchstone of fact, the successive hypotheses that 
he imagined, and his untiring lutience m comparing and calcu- 
lating the ol)ser\alions at his disposal was rewarded by a series 
of unique discoveries He long adhered to the traditional belief 
that all celestial revolutions must be performed equably in circles, 
but a laborious computation of seven rccordccl oppositions of 
Mars at last persuaded him that the planet tiavcllccl in an ellipse, 
one focus of which was occupied by the sun Puisumg the in- 
(juiry, he found that its velocity w'as uniform with respect to no 
single point within the orbit, but that the areas described, in 
equal times, by a line drawn from the sun to the planet were 
strictly equal These two principles he c.xtendcd, by direct proof, 
to the motion of the earth, and, by analogy, to that of the other 
planets They were imblished in 1609 m Dr Mottbus Strllae 
Marhs The announcement of the third of “Kepler’s Laws’’ was 
made ten years later, in Dc Ilarmomcr Mundi It stales that the 
sejuares of the periods of circulation round the sun of the several 
pl.inets are in the same ratio as the cubes of their mean distances. 
This numerical proportion, as being a necessary consequence of 
the hw of gravitation, must prevail in every system under its 
sway It docs in fact prevail among the satellite-families of our 
acquaintance, and presumably in stellar combinations as well. 
Kepler’s ineradicable belief in the existence of some such con- 
gruity was derived from the I’Nthagorcan idea of .an underlying 
harmony in nature, but his arduous efforts for its realization took 
a devious and fantastic course which seemed to give little promise 
of their surprising ultimate success The outcome of his discover- 
ies was, not only to perfect the geometrical plan of the solar sys- 
tem, but to enhance very materially the predicting power of 
astronomy The Rudolphine Tables (Ulm, 1627), computed by 
him from elliptic elements, retained authority for a century, and 
have in principle never been superseded He was deterred from 
research into the orbital relations of comets by his conviction 
of their perishable nature He supposed their tails to result from 
the action of solar rays, W’hich, in traversing their mass, bore 
off with them some of their subtler particles to form trains di- 
rected away from the sun And through the process of waste thus 
set on foot, they finally dissolved into the aether, and expired 
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“like spinning insects ” (Dc Cometis; Opera, cd Frisch, t vii 
p. no) This remarkable anticipation ol the modern theory of 
light-pressure was suggested to him by his observations of the 
great comets of 1018. 

The formal astronomy of the ancients left Kepler unsatisiied 
He aimed at finding out the cause as well as the mode of the 
planetary revolutions, and his demonstiation that the planes in 
which they are described all pass thtough the sun was an im- 
portant preliminary to a physical explanation of them Kiit his 
efforts to supply such an explanation were rendered futile by his 
imperfect apprehension of w’hat motion is in itself He had. it is 
true, a distinct conception of a force analogous to that of gravity, 
by w’hich cognate bodies tended towards union Misleil, liowever, 
into identifying it with magnetism, he imagined circulation m the 
solar system to be maintained through the material ctimpuL^ion 
of fibrous emanations from the sun, carried round by his aval 
rotation Ignorance regarding the inertia of matter drove him to 
this expedient. The persistence of movement seemed to him to 
imply the persistence of a moving power He did not recogni/e 
that motion and rest are equally natural, in the sense of reijuirmg 
force for their alteration Vet his rationale ot the tides in 
Mofthus Stellar is not only memorable as an a'^tonishing forecast 
of the principle of reciprocal attraction in the proportion of mass, 
but for its bold extension to the earth of the lunar sphere of in- 
lliience 

Galileo. — Galileo Galilei, Kepler’s most eminent contemporary, 
took a foremost part in dissipating the obscurity that still hung 
over the v’ery foundations of mechanical science He had, indeed, 
precursors and co-operators Michel Varo of Geneva wrote cor- 
rectly in i‘)S4 on the composition of forces; Simon Stevin of 
Bruges (1548-1020) independently demonstrated the principle; 
and G 11 Bonedetti expounded in his SprcuUitionum Lthrr 
(Turin, 1585) perfectly clear ideas as to (he nature of acceler- 
ated motion, some years in advance of Galileo’s dramatic experi- 
ments at Pisa. Yet they were never assimilated by Kepler; while, 
cm the other hand, the laws of planetary circulation he had 
enounced were strangely ignored by Galileo. The two lines of 
inquiry remained for some time apart. Had they .it once been 
made to coalesce, the true nature ot the force controlling celestial 
movements should have been quic kly rccogni/ced As it w’as, the 
importance of Kepler’s gener.ili/.ations was not fully appreciated 
until bir Isaac Newton made them the corner-stone of his new 
cosmic edifice. 

Galileo’s contributions to astronomy W’ere of a different quality 
from Keiiler's. They were easily intelligible to the general pub- 
lic; in a sense, they were obvious, since they could be verified 
by every pos.sessor of one of the Dutch perspective-instruments, 
just then in course of wide and rapid distribution. And similar 
results to his were in fact independently obtained in various parts 
of Europe by Christopher Schemer at Ingolstadt, by Johann 
Kabncuis at Oslecl in Friesland, and by Thomas Harriot at Syon 
House, Islevvorth Galileo was nevertheless by far the ablest and 
most vTrsatile of these early telescopic observers His gifts of 
r.xpo.sition w'ere on a par with his gifts ol disfeinment What 
he saw, he rendered conspicuous to the world. His saga* it y was 
indeed sometimo.s at fault. He mrimtamcH with full convidion to 
the end of his life a gro.ssly erroneous hypothesis of the tales, 
early adopted from Andrea Cacsalpino; the “triplicate’’ appear- 
ance of Saturn always remained an enigma to him; and in regard- 
ing comets as atmospheric emanations he lagged far behind Tycho 
Brahe. Yet he unquestionably ranks as the true founder of 
descriptive astronomy; while his splendid presentment of the 
laws of projectiles in his dialogue of the “New Sciences” (Leyden, 
103S) lent potent aid to the solid establishment of celestial 
mechanics. 

MODERN ASTRONOMY 

The Law of Gravitation. — The accumulation of facts does 
not in itself constitute science. Empirical knowledge scarcely de- 
serves the name. Vere scire est per causes scire. Francis Bacon’s 
prescient dream, however, of a living astronomy by whicK the 
physical laws governing terrestrial relations should be extended 


to the highc.st heavens, h.id long to wait for roali/ation Kepler 
divined its possibilitv , but his thoughts, derailed (so to .speak) by 
the false analogy ot magnetism, brought him no farther than to 
the rough draft of the scheme of vortices expounded m detail 
by Rene Descartes in his Primtpia Philosophiac (i<'44) And this 
was a ctil-dr-sac The only pracluable road struck aside Irom it 
The tiue foundations of a mechanical theory of the heavens 
W'crc laid by Kepler’s discov'enes, .md by Galileo’s dynamical 
demonstrations; its construction was facilitated by the develop- 
ment of mathematical mcthoils The invention of logarithms, the 
rise of analytical geometry, and (he evolution of B Gavahen s 
“indivisibles” into the inlinitesini il calculus, .ill accomplished dur- 
ing the 17th cenluiy, immeasurably widened the scope of exact 
astronomy. Gradually, too, the nature of the problem awaiting 
solution tame to be apprehended Jeremiah Horrocks had .some 
intuition, previously to 1O3Q, that the motion of the moon was 
controlled by the earth’s gr.ivity, and disturbed by the action of 
the sun. Ismael Bouillaud (1605-1604) stated in 1645 the fact of 
planetary circulation under the sway of a sun-fori'e decreasing .is 
the inverse scpiare of the distance; and the incvilableness of this 
s.ime “duplic.ite ratio” w-as separately perceiv’cd by Robert Hooke, 
EdmuntI Halley and Sir Christopher Wren before Newton's dis- 
covery had yet been made public. But Newton was the only in.m 
of his generation who both recogni/ecl the law, and had powe r to 
demonstrate its v'alidity And this was only a beginning His 
complete achievement h.ul a twofold aspect. It consisted, first, 
in the identifuation, by stmt iuimeru.il c omp.'iri.sons, of terrestrial 
gravity with the mutual attraction of the heavenly bodies, sec- 
onclK, in the following out of its mechanical consequences through- 
out the solar system Gravitation was thus shown to be the .sole 
inlluencc* governing the movemcaits of planets and satellite's; the 
figure of the rotating eaith was successfully explained by its ac- 
tion on the minuter particles of matter; tick's and the jirecessum 
of the equinoxes proved timenable to reasonings based on the 
same principle, and it satisfactorily accounted as well for ■^ome 
of the chief lun.ir and jilanetary inequalities. 

Euler> Clairault and d’Alembert. — Newton’.s investigations, 
however, were very far from being exhaustive. Coloss.il though 
his powers were, they had limits; and his work could not but re- 
main unlcrmmatccl, .since it was by its nature interminable Nor 
was it possible to provide it with what could properly be called a 
sequel The synthetic method employed by him was too unwieldy 
for common use. Yet no other was just then at hand. Mathe- 
matical analysis needed half a century of cullivalion before it 
was fully available for the .irduous tasks reserved for it 'I'hey 
were accordingly taken up anew by a band of continental in- 
quirers, primarily by three men of untiring energy .ind vivid 
genius, Leonhard Euler, Alexis Clairault, and Jean le Rond 
d'Alembert. The first of the outstanding gravitational jiroblems 
with which thc-y grappled was the unaccbunt.ibly rapid .idvancc ol 
the lunar {xTigee. Hut I he apparent anomaly di.sappeared under 
Euler’s powerful freatment in 1740, and his result was shorily 
afterwards still further assured by Clairaull. The subieit oi 
planetary perturbations was next attacked Euler devised in i/vt 
a new method, that of the “variation of par.imetrrs, ’ tor then 
inve.'sfigafion, and applied il to unravel some of the earth's ir 
regularities in a memoir crowned by the French Academy in 1 7 so, 
while m 175/, Clairaull estimated the masses of the moon and 
Venus by their rcsiiective disturbing effects upon terrestiial move- 
ments. But the most striking incident in the history of the veriti- 
cation of Newton’s law was the return of Halley’s comet to peri- 
helion, on the i2th of March 1759, in appioximale accordance 
with Cluirault’s calculation of the delays due to the action of 
Jupiter and Saturn. Visual proof was thus, it might be said, af- 
forded of the harmonious working of a single principle to the 
uttermost boundaries of the sun’s dominion. 

Lagrange and Laplace^ — These successes paved the way for 
the higher triumphs of Joseph Louis Lagrange and of Pierre 
Simon Laplace. The subject of the lunar librations was treated 
by Lagrange with great originality in an essay crowned by the 
Paris Academy of Sciences in 1764, and he filled up the lacunae 
in his theory of them in a memoir comniunic.ited to the Berlin 
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Academy in 1780 He again won the prize of the Paris Academy 
in 1766 with an analytical discussion of the movements of Jupi- 
ter’s satellites {Miscellanea, Turin Acad t iv ), and in the same 
year expanded Euler’s adumbrated method of the variation of 
parameters into a highly effective engine of perturbational re- 
search It was especially adapted to the tracing out of “secular 
incciualities,” or those depending upon changes in the orbital ele- 
ments of the bodies affected by them, and hence* (irogrcssing in- 
dehnitely with time; and by its means, accordingly, the mechan- 
ical stability of the solar system was splendidly demonstrated 
through the successive efforts of Lagrange and Laplace* The 
proper share of each in bringing about this memorable result is 
not easy to apportion, since they freely imparted and prolited by 
one another’s advances and improvements, it need only be said 
that the fundamental proposition of the invaiiabilily of the plan- 
etary major axes laid down with restiictions by Laplace in 1778, 
was finally established by Lagrange in 1776; while Laplace in 
1784 proved the subsistence of such a relation between the eccen- 
tricities of the planetary orbits on the one* hand, and their inclina- 
tions on the other, that an increase of either element could, in any 
single case, proceed only to a very small extent The system was 
thus shown, apart from unknown ageiuies of subversion, to be 
constructed for indefinite permanence The prize of the Berlin 
Academy was. in 1780. adjudged to Lagrange for a treatise on the 
perturbations of comets, and he contributed to the Berlin Mem- 
oirs, 1781-1784. a set of live elaboiate papers, embodying and 
unifying his perfected methoils .md their lesults 

The Clowning trophies of gra\itational astronomy in the iSth 
century weie Lajilace’s exjilanations of the* “great ineciuality’’ of 
Jupiter and Saturn in 178), and of the “secular acceleration’’ of 
the moon in 1787 Both nregularitic*s had been noted, a century 
earlier, by Edmund Hallc*y, both had, since that time vainly 
exercised the ingenuity ot the altlest m.ithematicians; both now 
almost simultaneously yielded their secret to the same fortunate 
imiuirer Joh.inn Heinrich L.imbert point c'cl out in 1773 that the 
motion of S.itiini, fiom being retarded, h,id become accelerated 
A periodic ch,ii, icier cc.is thus indic,ited for the disturbame, and 
Lapl.ice assign! d its true cause in the near approach to commen- 
surability in the iieriods of the two planets, the cycle of disturb- 
ance completing itself in about 000 (more accurately 929^) 
years The lunar acceleration, too, obtains ultimate compensation, 
though only after a vastly prolra(tt*d term of years The dis- 
covery, just one hundrc'cl years after the jiublication of Newton’s 
Print ipia, of its dependence upon the slowly varying eccentricity 
of the earth’s oibit signalized the removal of the last conspicu- 
ous obstacle to admitting the unqualified validity of the law of 
gravitation Laplace’s calculations, it is true, w’ere incx,ict. An 
error, corrected by J t’ Adams in 1853, nearly doubled the value 
of the aueleration deducible from them, and ser^c'd to conceal a 
discrepancy with observation vchich has since guen occ.ision to 
much prolound research (see Moon) 

After Laplace. — ^'Fhe Aft^iann/ite nit s/e, in which l..ipl.ice 
welded inl«) a whole thi* items ol knowh-dge accuimilited hy the 
labours ot a century, h,is been leimed th«- '■Almagest ol the i8Hi 
centuiy’’ (I’ourier) But imposing and complete (hough the mon- 
ument appeared, it did not long liold posse'.sion ol the field 
Further developments ensued The “method ot lea*-! srjudres,’’ 
by which the most probable result can be educed from a body 
of observational d.ita, was published by Adrien Marie Legendre 
in 1806, by Carl Friedrich Gauss in his Theoria Mot its (iSog), 
which described also a mode of calculating the orbit of a planet 
from three complete observations, aflcrw’ards turned to important 
account for the recapture of Ceres, the first discovered asteroid 
{see Minor Planets) Researches into rotational movement 
were facilitated by S I) Poisson’s application to them in i8oq 
of Lagrange’s theory of the variation of constants; Philippe de 
Pont^coulant successfully used in 1829, for the prediction of the 
impending return of Halley’s comet, a system of “mechanical 
quadratures” pubhshed by Lagrange in the Berlin Memoirs for 
1778; and in his Thdorie analytique dti systtme du mondc (1846) 
he modified and refined general theories of the lunar and planetary 
revolutions P. A Hansen in 1829 {Aslr. Naeh Nos 166-168. 


170) left the beaten track by choosing time as the sole variable, 
the orbital elements remaining constant. A. L. Cauchy published 
in 1842-1845 a method similarly conceived, though otherwise 
developed, and the scope of analysis in determining the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies has since been perscvcringly widened 
by the labours of Urbain J J Lecerrier. J C Adams. S New- 
comb, G. W. Hill, E W Brown H, Gyldcn, Charles Delaunay, 
F. Tisserand. H Poincare and others too numerous to mention. 
Nor were these abstract investigations unaccompanied by con- 
crete results Sir George Airy detected in 1831 an inequaliiy, 
periodic in 240 years, between N'enus and the earth Leverner 
undertook in 1830, and concluded m 1870, the formidable task 
of revising all the planetary theoiies and lonstructing from them 
improved tables Not less comprehensive has been the work car- 
ried out by Professor Newcomb of raising to a higher grade of 
perfection, and reducing to a uniform standard, all the theories 
and constants of the solar system The discovery of Neptune in 
1846 by Adams and Leverner marked the first solution of the 
“inverse problem” of perturbations That is to say, ascertained 
or ascertainable effects were made the starting-point instead of 
the goal of research 

Practical Astronomy.— Observational astronomy, meanwhile, 
was advancing to some extent independently The descriptive 
branch found its principle of development m the growing powers 
of the telescope, and had little to do with m,athematic,al theory; 
which, on the contrary, was closely allied, by relations of mutual 
helpfulness, with practical astronomy. Mcanw’hile, the elemen- 
tary requirement of making visual acquaintance with the stell.ir 
heavens was met, as regards the unknown southern .skies, when 
Johann Bayer pubhshed at Nuremberg in 1003 .1 celestial atlas 
depicting twelve new constellations iormed from the rude obs<*r- 
vations ot navig.ators across the line In the s.ime work, the cur- 
rent mode ot star-nomencl,ilurc* by the letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet made its appearance t)n the 7th of November lOji Pierre 
Gassendi watched at I’,Tris the passage of Mercury across the sun. 
Thi.s was the first planetary transit observed The ne.xt w.is that 
of Venus on the 24th of November (OS ) 10 ?q, of which Jere- 
miah Horrocks and William Cr.ihlree were the sole spect.ilors 
The improvement of telescopes was piosecuted by Christiaan 
Hu>gens from 1055, and promptly led to his discoveries of the 
sixth Saturnian moon, of the true shape of the Saturnian ap- 
IM*nd.iges, and of the multiple character of the “trapezium ” of 
stars m the Orion nebula William G,iscoigne’s invention ol the 
filar micrometer and of the adaptation of telescop(*s to graduated 
instruments remained submerged for a qu,irtc*r of a century in 
consequence of his untimely death at Marston Moor (1044) The 
latter combination had akso been iiiettectiuilly proposiai in 1034 
by Jean Baptiste Morin ( 1 583-1 o^t)), and both dcvucs were re- 
cont rived at Paris about 1067, the micrometer by Adrien Auzout 
(d. 1091), telescopic sights (so-called) hy Jc‘,in I’u.ird (if>JO- 
1082), who simultaneously inlrodcued the j'^lnmonm.il lec of 
pendiiluin-t locks, (on.structed hy Hu>g*'ns eleven vears pieviou'.ly 
The,se improvements were ignored or rt*ie» ted bv Job inn ll••\ellll-, 
of D.inzjg, the author of the J.i.si important 't.o ijt,jlogiie haseil 
solely upon naked e>e determinaticuis He, i)*'\erthelcss u >eil t«'le- 
scopes to good purpose in his studies of Junar topogr.iphy, .iml 
his de.signaticms for the chief mountain-ch.uns ami “.mms ’ ol the 
moon have never been superseded He, moreover, threw out tin* 
suggestion (m his Cometograpnia, inoS) th.it comets move lound 
the sun in orbits of a parabolic form. 

Paris Observatory.— The establishment, in 1071 and 1076 
respectively, of the French and English national obscrvatoiies at 
once typified and stimulated progress The Paris institution, it 
is true, lacked unity of direction. No authoritative chief was 
assigned to it until 1771 G D Cassini, his son and his grand- 
son were only pnmi inter pares. Claude Perrault’s stately edifice 
was equally accessible to all the more eminent members of the 
Academy of Sciences; and researches w’ere, more or less inde- 
pendently, carried on there by (among others) Philippe de la Hire 
(1040-1718), G F Maraldi (1005-1720). and his nephew, J 1) 
Maraldi, Jean Picard, Huygens, Olaus Romer and Nicolas de 
Lacaiile. Some of the best instruments then extant w'cre mounted 
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at the Paris oliseiA'alory (1 D ('assini brought from Rome a 
17 -ft telescope by G Campani, with which he diKOvercd in 1671 
lapetus, the eighth in distance of Saturn’s family of satellites; 
Rhea was detected in 1072 with a glass by the same maker of 
34-ft. focus, the duplicity of the ring showed in 1075; and in 
1684, two additional satellites were disclosed by a Campani tele- 
scope of too ft Cassini, moreover, set up an alta/imuth in 1678, 
and employed from about ioS> a “parallactic machine," pro- 
vided with clockwork to enable it to follow the diurnal motion. 
Both inventions ha\e been ascribed to Glaus Romcr, who used 
but did not claim them, and must have become lamiliar with their 
principles during the nine years (1072-1081) spent by him at the 
Pans observatory Romer, on the other hand, deser\es full credit 
for originating the transit -circle and the prime vertical instrument , 
and he earnecl undying fame by his discovery of the finite velocity 
of light, made at Pans m 1675 by comparing his observations of 
the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites at the conjunctions and oppo- 
sitions of the planet 

Work at Greenwich. — The organization of the Greenwich ob- 
.servatory differed widely from that adopted at Pans There a 
fundami iital scheme of iiractical amelioration was initialed by 
John l l.iinsfced, the first astronomer royal, and has never sime 
been lost sight of Its purpose is the attainment of so complete 
a pc*wer ot prediction that the places of the sun, moon and planets 
may be a'^sigiied without noticeable error for an indefinite future 
lime .Sidereal inquiries, as such, made no part of the original 
jirogramme in which the stars figured merely as points of ref- 
erence But the-e points arc; not stationary They have an ap- 
parent piecessional movement, the exact amount of which can 
be ai rived at only by prolonged and toilsome enquiries They 
have besides “proper motions," detected in 1718 by E Halley in 
a few’ cases, and since found to jirevail universally Further, 
James Bradley discovered in 172S the annual shifting of the stars 
due to the aberration ol light tice Aulkhviion), and in 1748, 
the complicating effects upon precession ot the “nutation" of the 
earth’s avis Hence, the preparation of a catalogue recording the 
“mean” positions of a number of stars for a given epoch involves 
considerable pieliminary labour, not do those positions long con- 
tinue to .satisfy observation They need, alter a time, to be cor 
reeled, not only system ilically fur precession, but also empirically 
for proper motion. Before the stars can salely be employed as 
route-marks in the .sky, their movements must accordingly be tab- 
ulated, and research into the method of such movements inevit- 
ably follows We perceive then that the fundamental problems 
of sidereal science ate closely linked up with the elementary and 
indispensable procedures of celestial measurement 

The history of the Greenwich observatory is one of strenuous 
efforts for refinement, stimulated by the growing stringency of 
theoretical necessities Improved practice, again, reacted uiion 
theory by bringing to notice lesidual errors, demanding the cor- 
rection of formulae, or intimating neglected disturbances. Each 
increase of mcthanical skill claims a corresponding gain in the 
subtlety of analysis, and vice versa. And this kind of interaction 
has gone on ever since Fl.imsteed reluctantly furnished the “places 
of the moon," which enabled Newton to lay the foundations of 
lunar theory 

Edmund Halley, the second astronomer royal, devoted most of 
his official attention to the moon But his plan of attack was not 
happily chosen, he carried it out with deficient instrumental 
means, and his administration (1720-1742) remained compara- 
tively barren That of his successor, though shorter, w’as vastly 
more productive James Bradley chose the most appropriate 
tasks, and executed them supremely well, with the indispensable- 
aid of John Bird (i70(>-i776), who constructed for him an 8-ft 
quadrant of unsurpassed quality Bradley’s store of observ-ations 
has accordingly proved invaluaWe. Those of 3,222 stars, reduced 
by F. W Bessel in 1818, and again with masterly insight by 
Dr A Auwers in 1882, form the true basis of exact astronomy, 
and of our knowledge of proper motions. Those relating to the 
moon and planets, corrected by Sir George Airy, 1840-1846, form 
part of the standard materials for discussing theories of move- 
ment in the solar system. The fourth astronomer royal, Na- 


thaniel Bhss, provided in two veats a sequel of some value to 
Bradley’s ix'rformame Xevil Maskelyne. who succeeded him in 
1704, set on fool, in 1707, the publication of the Nautual Alma- 
rtac, and about the same time had an achromatic telescope fitted 
to the Greenwich mural quadrant 'I'he invention, perfected by 
John Dolloiid in 17S7 long dibaried Irom becoming effective 
by difficulties in the niaiu.t.uture ot gl.iss. aggravated in England 
by a heavy exci.se duty levied until 1.S4; More immediately 
etficacious wa.s the innovation made bv John Pond (astronomer 
royal, 1S11-183O'' of ‘<ubstituting entire circles for quadrants 
He further introduced in iS.m. the method of duplicate obser- 
v'alions by direct vision and l>v reflection, and liy these means 
obtained results of very high precision During 8ir George Airy’s 
long term of office ( 1830-1 SSi) exact astronomy and the tradi- 
tional purposes of the ro>al observaloiy were jiromoted W'lth in- 
creased vigour, while the scope of rese.irch w.is at the same time 
memorably widened. 

Advances Elsewhere. — Meanwhile, adv.inces were being made 
in various parts of the continent of Europe Peter Wargentin 
(1717-17SG. .secretary to the Swedish Academy of Sciemes, 
made a special .study of the Jovi.in system. James liradlev h.id 
destribed to the Roval .Society on July 2, 1710, the (unous ivdi- 
cal relations of the three inner s.itellites, and their period of 4^7 
daj's was independently discov-ercd by W.irgentin, who based 
upon it in 1740 a set of tables, superseded only by those of J B J. 
Delambre in 1702 Among the fruits of the strenuous career of 
Nicolas Louis de Lacaille were tables of the sun, in which terms 
depending upon planetary jicrturbations were, for the first time, 
introduced (1758), an extended acquaintance with the southern 
heavens; and a deti rminalion of the moon’s parallax trom observa- 
tions made at opposite c‘.xl remit les of an arc of the meiidian 85® 
in length Tobias Mayer of Gottingen (i,.'t-i76J) originated 
the mode of adjusting tiansit-instrumenls still m vogue, drew up 
a catalogue of nearly a thousand zodiacal stars (jmblished iiost- 
huniously in 1773); 'ind deduced the proper motions ol eighty 
stars from a comparison of their places as given by Glaus Romer 
in 1700 with thus' obtained by himself in 17 so He executed 
besides a chart .ind forty drawings of the muon (published at 
Gottingen in 1881 ), and calculated lunar tables from a skill ul de- 
velopment of Euler’s theory, for which a leward of X3,ooo was 
in 1765 paid to his widow by the British government They were 
publi.shcd by the Board of Longitude, together with his solar 
tables, in 1770 The material interests of navigation were in these 
works primarily regarded, but the imaginative side of knowledge 
had also jiotent representatives during the latter half of the i8lh 
century In France, especially, the versatile activity of J J. 
Lalanclc popularized the acquisitions of astronomy, and enforced 
Its demands, and he had a German counterpart in J. E Bode 

Between (he time of Aristarchus and the opposition of Mars in 
1672, no serious attempt was made to solve the problem of the 
sun’s distance. In that year, however, Jean Richer at Cayenne 
and G D Cassini at I’aris made combined observations of the 
planet, w’hich yielded a parallax for the sun of Q 5", correspond- 
ing to a mean radius for the terrestrial orbit of 87,000,000m. 
This result, though widely inaccurate, came much nearer to the 
truth than any previously obtained; and it instructively illustrated 
the feasibility of concerted astronomical operations at distant 
parts of the earth The way was thus prepared for availing to the 
full of the opportunities for a celestial survey otfered by the 
transits of Venus m 1701 and 1760 They had been signalized by 
E Halley in 1710; they were later insisted upon by Lalande; an 
enthusiasm for co-oi)cration was evoked, and the globe, from 
Siberia to Otaheite, was studded with observing parties. The out- 
come, novel theless, disappointed expectation The instants of 
contact between the limbs of the sun and planet defied precise 
determination. Optical complications fatally impeded sharpness 
of vision, and the phenomena took place in a debatable border- 
land of uncertainty J. F. Encke, it is true, derived from them 
in 1822-1824 what seemed an authentic parallax of 8 57", imply- 
ing a distance of 05,370.000 m ; but the confidence it inspired was 
finally overthrown in 1854 by P A. Hansens announcement of 
its incompatibility with lunar theory. An appeal then lay to the 
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lyth century pair of transits in 1874 and 1882; but no peremp- 
tory decision ensued; observations were marred by the same 
optical evils as before. Their upshot, however, had lost its essen- 
tial importance; for a fresh series of investigations based on a 
variety of principles had already been started Leverrier, in 1S58. 
calculated a value of 8 05" for the solar parallax (equi\alent to a 
distance of qi, 000, 000m) from the “parallailK inequality’ of 
the moon; I’rofessor Newcomb, using other forms of the gravi- 
tational method, derived in 1805 a jiarallax of s 70". For nioie 
recent researches on this problem icr I'arai lav 

Improvements in Telescopes.—The first spenmen of a re- 
flecting telescope was construct cil by Is.iat Newton m lOOH It 
was of what is still called “Newtonian” design, and had a specu- 
lum 2in in diameter Through the skill of John Hadley 
(i()S2-i743) and James Short of Edinburgh (’1710-170.S) the in- 
strument unfolded, in the ensuing century, some of its capabili- 
ties, whith the labours of William Hersthel enormously en- 
hanced Between 1774 and 1780 he built scores of specula of 
continually augmented si/.e, up to a diameter of 4ft , the optical 
excellence of which approved itself by a crowd of discoveries 
Uranus (q v ) w.is recognized by its disc on March 1 1781; two 

ot its satellites, Oberon and Tilania, disclosed themseUes on Jan 
IT, 1787; while with the giant 4S-in mirror, used on the “front- 
view” plan, Mimas and Enceladus, the innermost Saturnian 
moons, were brought to view' on Aug 28 and Sept 17, 1780 
The.se were incidental trophies; Herschel’s main object was the 
exploration ol the .sidereal hea\ens The task, though novel and 
formidable, was e.xetuted with almo.st incredible success Charles 
Messier (1730-1S17) had (alalogued in 1781 103 nebulae; Her- 
schel discoveied 2,!;oo, laid down the lines of thcar c lassitu ation, 
divined the laws of their distribution, and assigned their place in 
a SI heme of development The jiroof supplied by him in 1802 
that cloulile stars are mutually revolving threw open a boundless 
field of research: and he originated experimental inquiries into 
the construction of the heacens by systematically collecting and 
silting stellar statistics He, moreover, definitely established, in 
1783, the fail and general direction of the >.un’s movement in 
space, and thus introduced an element of order into the m.ize of 
stellar jiroper motions Sir John Hersihel continued in the north- 
ern, and extended to the southern hemisphere, his father’s work 
The third earl of Rosse mounted, at Parsonstown in 1845, a 
speculum 6ft in diameter, which attorded the first indications of 
the spiral stiucture shown in recent photographs to be a very prev- 
alent characteiistic of many nebulae Down to near the close of 
the iQth century, both the use and the improvement of reflectors 
were left mainly in British hands, but the gift of the “Ciossley” 
instrument in iSqs. to the Lick observatory, and its splendid sub- 
sequent pertormances in nebular photogr.iphy, brought similar 
tools of research into extensive use among Amenc.in astronomers; 
and they are now, for many of the various purposes of Astro- 
physics, strongly preferred to refr.ictors At present the largest 
insliumcnts are the lOo-in reflector at Mount Wilson, California, 
and the 72-in reflector at Victoria, British Columbia. 

Sidereal Astronomy. — ^Thc progress of science during the 
IQth century had no more distinctive feature than the rapid 
growth of sidereal astronomy {see Star) Its scojtc, w'ide as the 
universe, can be compa.ssed no otherwise than by stati.slical means, 
and the collection of materials for this purpose involves most 
arduous preliminary labour The multitudinous enrollment of stars 
was the first requisite. Only one “catalogue of precision” — ^Nevil 
Maskelyne’s of 36 fundamental stars — was available in 1800 J J, 
Lalandc, however, published in iSor, in his Histoire aHeste, the 
aiiproximate places of 47,3QO stars A valuable catalogue of about 
7.000 stars was issued by Giusepfie Piazzi in 1814; Stephen 
Groombridge determined 4.230 at Blackheath in 1806-16; while 
through the joint and successive work of F. W. Bessel and W A 
Argelander, 324.000 stars were recorded in the Bonn Durchmm- 
terung (1859-62) The southern hemisphere was subsequently 
reviewed on a simil.ir duplicate plan by E Schonfeld (1828-1891) 
at Bonn, by B. A. Gould and J M. Thome at Cordoba. Moreover, 
the imposing catalogue set on foot in 1865 at thirteen observa- 
tories by the Astronomische Gescllschaft was duly completed; 


and adjuncts to it have, from time to time, been provided in the 
jiublications of the royal observatories at Greenwich and the Cape 
of Good Hope, and of national, imperial and private establish- 
ments in the United States and on the continent of Europe. But 
in the execution of these protracted undertakings, the human eye 
has been, to a large and increasing extent, supplemented by the 
camera. Photographic star-charting was begun by Sir David Gill 
in 1885, and the third and concluding volume of the Cape Photo- 
i’rupliic D lire /itn listening appeared in igoo It gives the co-or- 
dinates of above 450.000 stars, measured by Professor J C Kap- 
le>n at Groningen on pKites taken by C Ray Woods at the Cape 
observatory And this comprehensive work was merely prepara- 
tory to the Internal ional Catalogue and Chart, the production of 
which was initiated by the resolutions of the Paris Photographic 
Congress of 1887 Eighteen observatories scattered north and 
south of the equator divided the sky among them; and the out- 
come of their combined operations aimed at the production of a 
catalogue of at least 2,000.000 strictly determined stars, together 
with a colossal map in 22.000 sheets, showing stars to the four- 
teenth magnitude, in numbers dilTicult to estimate {See Piio- 
tograpiiy: Cllfstial ) 

The investigation of double stars was carried on from 1819 to 
1850 with singular persistence and ability at Dorjjat and Pulkowa 
by F G W Struve, and by his son and successor, O W Struve 
The high excellence of the dat.T collected by them was a combined 
re.sult of their skill, and of the vast improvement in refracting 
telescopes due to the genius of Joseph Fraunhofer (1787-1826). 
Among the inheritors of his renown were Alvan Clark and Alvan 
G Clark of C.imhridgeport. Ma.ssai'husetfs; and the superb defini- 
tion of their great achromatics rendered practicable the division 
of what might have been deemed impossibly close star-pairs 
These facilities were remarkably illustrated by Profes.sor S W 
Burnham’s record of discovery, which roused fresh enthusiasm 
for this line of inquiry by compelling recognition of the extraor- 
dinary profusion throughout the heavens of compound objects 
DisLovcrics with the .spectroscope have ratilicd and e.xtended 
thi-» conclu.sion 

Stellar Proper Motions. — Only spurious star-parallaxes had 
claimed the attention of astronomers until F W Bessel announced, 
III December, 1838, the perspective yearly shifting of 01 Cygni in 
an elliiise with a mean radius of about one-third of a second 
Thomas Henderson (171)8-1844) had inderd measured the larger 
displacements ot a Centauri at the Cape in 1832-33, but delayed 
until 1830 to publish his result 

The exhaustive ascertainment of stellar parallaxes, combined 
with the visible facts of stellar distribution, would en.iblc us to 
build a perfect plan of the universe in three dimensions Its per- 
fection would, nevertheless, he undermined by the mobility of all 
Its constituent parts Their configuration at a given instant sup- 
plies no information as to their configuration hereafter unless the 
mode and laws of their movements have been determined Hence, 
one of the leading inducements to the construction of exact and 
comprehensive catalogues has been to elicit, by comparisons of 
those for widely separated epochs, the proper motions of the 
stars enumerated in them Little was known on the subject at 
the beginning of the igth century William Herschel founded his 
determination in 1783 of the sun’s route in space upon the move- 
ments of thirteen stars; and he took into account those of only 
six m his second solution of the problem in 1805 But in 1837 
Argelander employed 390 proper motions as materials for the 
treatment of the same subject; and L Struve had at his disposal, 
in 1887, no fewer than 2,800. 

Spectroscopy. — A beam of sunlight admitted into a darkened 
room through a narrow aperture, and there dispersed into a vario- 
tinted band by the interposition of a prism, is not absolutely con- 
tinuous Dr, W H Wollaston made the experiment in 1802, and 
perceived the spaces of colour to be interrupted by seven obscure 
gaps, which took the shape of lines owing to his use of a rec- 
tangular slit. He thus caught a preliminary glimpse of the “Fraun- 
hofer lines,” so called because Joseph Fraunhofer brought them 
into prominent notice by the diligence and insight of his labours 
upon them in 1814-15. He mapped 324, chose out nine, which 
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he designated by the letters of the alphabet, to be standards of 
measurement for the rest, and ascertained the coincidence in po- 
sition between the double yellow ray derived from the flame of 
burning sodium and the pair of dark lines named by him “D” in 
the solar spectrum There ensued 45 years of groping for a law 
which should clear up the enigma of the solar reversals. Partial 
anticipations abounded The vital heart of the matter was barely 
missed by W A Miller in 1845. by L. Foucault m 1840, by A. J 
Angstrom in 1853, by Balfour Stewart in 1858; while Sir George 
Stokes held the solution of the problem in the hollow of his hand 
fiom 1852 onward But it was the synthetic genius of Gustav 
Kirchhoff which first gave unity to the scattered phenomena, and 
finally reconciled what was elicited in the laboratory with what 
was observed in the sun On Dec. 15, i8sq, he communicated to 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences the principle which bears his 
name. Its purport is that glowing vapours similarly circumstanced 
absoib the identical radiations which they emit. That is to 
sav, they stop out just those sections of white light transmitted 
through them which form their owm special luminous badges 
Moreover, if the white light come from a source at a higher tem- 
perature than theirs, the sections, or lines, absorbed by them show 
dark against a continuous background. And this is precisely the 
case with the sun Kirchhoff’s principle, accordingly, not only 
attoided a simple explanation of the Fraunhofer lines, but availed 
to found a far-rcaching science of celestial chemistry Thousands 
of the dark lines in the solar spectrum agree absolutely in wave- 
length with the blight rays artificially obtained from known sub- 
staiiv.e^', and appertaining to them individu.illy These substances 
must then exist near the sun They are in fact suspended in a 
state of vapour between our eyes and the photosphere, the dazzling 
piismatic radiance of which they, to a minute extent, intercept, 
thus writing their .signatures on the coloured scroll of di.sjiersed 
sunshine. Research has been powerfully aided by the photo- 
graphic camera and by the concave gratings invented by H \ 
Rowiand C1848-IQ01) in 1882 

Solar Research. — Solar physics h.is profited enormously by 
the abolition of glare during total eclipses That of July 8, 1842, 
was the first to be etliiiently observed, and the luminous appen- 
dages to the sun disclosed by it were such as to excite startled 
attention Their investigation has since been diligently prose- 
cuted The corona was photographed at Konigsberg during the 
totality of July 28, 1851; similar records of the red prominences, 
successively obtained by Father Angelo Secchi and Warren de la 
Rue as the shadow-tratk crossed Spain on July 18, i860, finally 
demonstrated their solar status The Indian eclipse of Aug 18, 
1S68, supplied knowledge of their spectrum, found to include 
the yellow ray of an exotic gas named by Sir Norman Lockyei 
“helium ” It further suggested, to Lockyer and P Janssen sepa- 
rately, the spectroscopic method of observing these objects in day- 
light. Under cover of an eclipse visible in North America on 
Aug 7, 1800, the bright green line of the corona w.as discerned; 
and Professor C A Young caught the “flash spectrum” of the 
reversing layer, at the moment of second contact, at Xerez de 
la Frontera in Spain, on Dec. 22, 1870 This significant but eva- 
nescent phenomenon, which represents the direct emissions of a 
low-lymg solar envelope, was photographed by William Shackle- 
ton on the occasion of an eclipse in Novaya Zemlya on Aug 9, 
i8q6; and it has been abundantly registered by exposures made 
during subsequent eclipses 

The photography of prominences in full sunlight was, after 
some preliminary trials by C A Young and others, fully realized 
in i8qi by Professor George E Hale at Chicago, and independ- 
ently by Henri Deslandres at Paris The pictures were taken, in 
both cases, with only one quality of light, the violet ray of cal- 
cium, the remaining superfluous beams being eliminated by the 
.agency of a double slit. The last-named expedient had been de- 
scribed by Janssen in 1867. Hale devised on the same principle 
the spectroheliograph (qv) an instrument by which the sun’s 
disc can be photographed in calcium-light by imparting a rapid 
movement to its image relatively to the sensitive plate; and the 
method has proved in many ways fruitful 

Stellar Spectroscopy. — The likeness of the sun to the stars 


has been shown by the six'ctroMope (o be profound and inherent. 
Yet the general agreement of solar and stellar chemistry does not 
exclude imjiortant diversities of detail l*r.iunhofcr was the pio- 
neer in this blanch He observed, in 1S23, dark lines in stellar 
spectra which Kirihholt’s distoveiv suiiphed the means of inter- 
preting The task, attempted hv G B Donati in 1800. was effec- 
tively taken in hand, two years liter, liy Angelo .Secchi, William 
Huggins and Lewis M Ruiherfurd 'I’heie ensueil a general ilassi- 
fication of the stars by Secthi into four leading types, distin- 
guished by diversities of spectral p.Ulein; and the recognition by 
Huggins of a considerable number of terrestn.d elements as pres- 
ent in stellar atmospheres. Nebular chemistry was initiated 
by the same investigator when on Aug 29. 180;, he observed the 
bright-line spectrum of a planet, ary nebula in Draco About sev- 
enty analogous objects, including. that in the Sword of Orion, were 
found by him to gi\e light of the same quality, and thus after 
seventy-three years, verification was brought to Willi.im Her- 
schels hypothesis of a “shining fluid” dittusc'd through space, the 
jiossible raw material of stars In 1874, Dr H (' Vogel jiub- 
lishcd a modification of .Secchi's scheme of stellar diversities, and 
g.ivc it organic meaning by connecting spectral diftercnces with 
.idxance in “age.” And in 1805, set apart, as in the cMiliest 
sl.ige of growth, a new class of “helium stars,” supposed to de- 
velop succe.ssivcly into Sirian, solar, Ant.irian, or alt ern.it ivcly 
into carbon .stars The classification which survivTS at the present 
time IS that of the Draper Catalogue of stellar spectra observed 
at llarv.ird (1800) comprising 10.351 stars 

On Aug 5. 1804, G B Donati analysed the light of a small 
comet into three bright bands Sir William Huggins repctitcd the 
expcTiment on \V innccke's comet in 180S, obtained the same 
bands, and tr.iced them to their origin from glowing caibon- 
vMpour A photograph of the spectrum of Tehbull's comet, taken 
by him on June 24. 1881. showed radiations of shorter wave- 
lengths but idcmlical source*, and in addition, a pciicntage ol 
reflected solar light marked as such by the presence of some 
well-known Fnunhoier lines lurlher experience has generalized 
these earlier u suits 'I'he rule th.it comets yield cadum-spcctra 
has scarcely any exceptions 'I'he usual bands were, however, 
temporarily etlacecl m the two brilliant apparitions of 1882 by 
vivid rays of sodium and iron, emitted during the excitement of 
perihelion-passage 

An important contribution of the spectroscope to astronomy 
IS ihe determination of v(*locilics in the line of sight by inea.surc- 
ment of the Doppler displ.iccment of spectral lines. In 1868 
William Huggins attempted these measurements; but no trust- 
worthy results were obtained till much later Probably the ear- 
liest rc.sults that c.-m be counted successful were those of H C. 
Vogel who in 1888 substituted photographic for eye observation. 
The first extensive catalogue of radial velocities of stars was 
published by W \V C.impbcll in 1911 

Miscellaneous. — The first evening of the nineteenth century 
saw the discovery of the minor planet Geres by Giuseppe Piazzi 
at l*aIermo This was the forerunner of a host of similar dis- 
coveries now numbering more than a thousand Progress was 
greatly accelerated when Max Wolf of Heidelberg in rSgi 
introduced the photographic method of searching for minor 
planets Discovery of the .satellites of planets continued during 
the nineteenth century Between 184O and 1851 William Lassell 
added Neptune’s satellite, Hyperion attending Saturn, Ariel and 
Umbricl attending Uranus The two satellites of Mars were found 
by Asaph Hal) at Washington in 1877 The fifth (innermost) 
satellite of Jupitc-r was found by E E Barnard in 1892; and four 
more faint and remote Jovian satellites have been adclcd in the 
present century Saturn’s outermost satellite Phoebe was found 
by W. H Pickering in 1898 

In regard to the progress of astronomy since the latter part 
of the last century we can only refer here to the general tend- 
encies; fuller information is given in the separate articles on 
celestial objects and astronomical methods One feature has been 
the development of statistical studies of the distribution, motions, 
and other characteristics of stars. Important work on the exten- 
.sion of the sidereal universe was done by H von Seeliger who 
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must be counted the pioneer of modern statistical astronomy, ] 
hut the subject received most impetus from the researches of j 
J. C. Kapteyn. This was the main line of stellar investigation ' 
from about 1902-1912, but since then there has been something 
like a reaction to intensive study of individual stars. More re- 
cently the feature of stellar astronomy has been the application 
of atomic physics and the quantum theory to the conditions in 
the stars and nebulae. This closer linking of astronomy with 
jihysics (and in particular with thermodynamics) may be said to 
have originated in important pioneer investigations of the flow 
of radiation through a star’s atmosphere by Arthur Schuster 
(1905) and Karl Schwarzschild (njott). The great pos.sibi lilies 
in the interpretation of spectra were fir.st made manifest by M N. 
Sah.i (iQ2o). 

Bihliograpiiy. — R. Grant, History oj Physual Astronomy (1X52), 
Sir G Corncwall Lewis, An Ihsloncal Survey of the Astronomy of 
the inctenli (1862) ; J. IJ. J Delanibie, Jlal de I'a^lr anarnne, Htsl 
dr I’uitr. au moyrn d^r; Hist dr Vasir modanr, IIisl de I’astr. au 
XVllU simile; J S. Bailly, Histoirr dc rastronomte (s vols, 1775-H7) , 
J. F. Weidlcr, Historm Aslronommr ( 17)1) , J H Macllor, Cesthtckle 
her Htmmelskunde (187,0; K Woll, Grsihuhle drr Astronomie 
(1876), Ilandhuih drr Ashtutoniir (i8go-gj), W Whewell, lint, of 
thr Inductive Scirncrs, A M ('lerkc. Hist of Astronomy during the 
7 Qth Century (4th ed . tooO, A Bciry, lint of Astronomy (1808), 

J K. Srhaiibach, Grsdtulile drr ttriri hisi hen Astronomie his auf Era- 
tosthenes (1802) , 'I’h. II M.irtm, “Memoire sur I'histoirc dc.s hy- 
potheses astronomique Afetnmres de I'Jnslitut, t wx. (1881), P 
Tannery, Rcchenhrs sui I'hisioirv de Vasirononue amnnnr (1893) . 
Gruppe, Die kosmtsdtrn Systimr drr Gnechen (1^51) , G V Schiapa- 
relli, / Precursor! dd Coprrnuo (i 870 i Le Sfere Omocentnche di 
Eudosso (1875) , P. Jensen. Kosmolo\ite drr liahylonier (i8qo) , F. X 
Kuglcr, Die babylunnche Alondruhnung (igoo) , J. Kpiimg and J. N. 
Stra.ssmcicr, Aslronomisches aus Babylon (i88q) , F K Ginzel, Die 
astronomiseken Kcnnlnisse dcr Babylonicr (igor); C L Idcler, Hn- 
torische Untersuchun\>en uher die aslronomtschen Beolnuhtungen der 
Alien (1800), Ilandbuch drr math Chronologie (2 vols, i82<»-2f)) ; 
Untersuchungrn ubrr den Vrspruna, dtr fit ernnamen (1809), G. Cos- 
tard, History of Astronomy (1707) , J Narrien, An Historical Account 
of the Origin and rnuiriss of Astronomy J L E. Dreyer, 

Hist of the Plnnitnrv Systems (igon) , G W Hill. “Progicss of Celes- 
tial Mechanics,” The Observatory, vol. m\. (iKgo). (A. M. C) 

ASTROPALIA, nn Aegean island (classical Astypalara, 
mediaeval Stampalin), with good harbours, situated in 365® N 
and immediately west of 26 5° E It was colon uecl by Megara, and 
its con.stitution and buildings arc known from numerous inscrip- 
tions. The Roman empire recognized it as a free state, and in the 
middle ages it belonged to the noble Venetian family of Quirini 
It was taken by the Turks in the i6th century, and is now noteil 
for its sponges. The dialect, customs and dress of the people are 
interesting, and the fortified town picturesque 

Him lOCJRMMrv — Pauly-Wissowa Rralrnryklopadir (1897) sv ; In- 
scnpttones Craecae .sv.; L. Ross, Retsen (1841). 

ASTROPHYSICS, that branch of astronomy which deals 
with the iihysiial constitution of the heavenly bodies or involves 
the use of instruments and methods specially dependent on 
physics It is contrasted with “astrometry,” which deals with 
the positions and motions of the heavenly bodies There is no 
strict line of demarcation, but in a general way we can divide 
astronomical methods into those making use of general types of 
equipment (the tclc.scope, camera, micrometer, etc ) and those 
involving distinctively physical apparatus (the spectroscope, 
photo-clcctric cell, thermo-couple, etc.). Similarly, on the theo- 
retical side we distinguish between conclusions based on geom- 
etry or on the law of gravitation (spherical astronomy and celes- 
tial mechanics) and those depending on advanced knowledge 
of atomic physics and thermodynamics But even if it were 
desirable to divide astronomy in this way into two separate 
branches, the attempt is frustrated by the fact that astrometrical 
data are commonly found by astrophysical methods, and astro- 
physical data by astrometrical methods. 

Astrophysics came into prominence through the application of 
the spectroscope in the third quarter of the iQth century; and 
it is mainly in its limited meaning of celestial spectroscopy that 
we shall give an introduction to it here The spectroscope, like 
a glorified prism, takes the light of a body, separates it into its 
different constituents (different wave lengths) and lays them out 
side by side for examination. Primarily this spectrum tells us 


what chemical elements are present in the source of light, each 
element having its own characteri.stic set of lines. {See Spectro- 
scopy ) The lines may appear either as bright emission lines, 
or as relatively dark lines on a background of continuous light. 
In either case they are a sign ol the presence of the corresponding 
element, either shining on its own account or robbing the light that 
tomes from lower down in the star of these particular constitu- 
ents. In this way 57 terrestrial elements have been recognized 
in the sun certainly and nine doubtfully. But absence of the 
characterLstic lines does not necessarily mean that the element 
is absent or scarce, it may often happen that the temperature 
and density of the source arc not suitable for exciting the spec- 
trum, so that the element, although abundant, does not disclose 
itself. In any case the spectroscope, like the telescope, reaches 
only the outermost layers or atmosphere of the star and cannot 
indicate the chemical composition of the interior. 

The first results obtained with the spectroscope related to the 
chemi.slry of the stars and nebulae; but later a much wider field 
of application was found in relation to the physics of the heavenly 
bodies. It is just because it is an erratic tool for the chemist that 
the spectroscope is so valuable for the physicist It will not 
show (he spectrum of an element unless the physical conditions 
are suitable, conversely, if it does show the spectrum we can 
infer that the physical conditions m the star are suitable For 
example, we see very prominently in the .spectrum of Sirius a 
series of lines due to hydrogen, and very little besides. We have 
to ask ourselves, what are the physical conditions which would 
account for so great a stimulation of this hydrogen spectrum? 
The answer, given partly by laboratory experience and partly by 
general physical theory, goes a long way towards settling the 
temficraturc and density in the outer layers of Sirius 

At high temperature an atom may become ionized, that is to 
say one of the electrons in the system of the atom lircaks loose. 
The element then emits an entirely different spectrum Or two, 
three, four electrons may lireak loose; a diflerenl spectrum being 
shown in each case Si.irs of fairly low temperature show the 
six‘ctrum of the complete ralrium atom, those of higher tempera- 
ture show the spectrum of the atom deprived of one electron. 
At still higher temperature there is no indication of calcium and 
we infer that it has all become doubly ionized, the call ium atom 
with two electrons missing being known to give no lines in the 
part of the spectrum which astronomers can observe 

In the sun and stars, the lines of which we have been speaking 
apixsar as d.irk g.ip5 in the band of light forming the spectrum. 
But in some of the nebulae they .ippear as isolated bright lines 
with little or no continuous background It is commonly said 
that continuous spectrum indicates a solid or liquid or highly 
compressed gas; whilst a bright line spectrum indicates rarefied 
gas This is not (juite accurate, because a rarefied gas will show 
a continuous instead of bright line spectrum if we look at a 
sufficient thickness of it It is a question of transparency Light 
which is strongly emitted by any kind of atom is also strongly 
absorlxd by it ; and the internal absorption in a deep layer of 
material tends to even out the emission in different wave lengths. 
Thus, if the light is strongly emitted and absorbed, we receive 
only the emission from a few atoms in the forefront, these 
forming an opaque screen to the radiation behind, if the emission 
is weak we see down to a greater depth, and so the weakness is 
compensated by the greater number of atoms visible For a 
deep layer at uniform temperature this compensation is so com- 
plete that the resulting sixjctrum is a continuous band inde- 
pendent of the nature of the material and depending only on 
the temperature; this is known as the “black-body” spectrum. 

The continuous spectrum from a star is not very different from 
a black-body spectrum; in fact, it is much closer than we should 
expect, seeing that the observed layer of the star is by no means 
at a uniform temperature, the upper part being considerably 
cooler than the lower part By measuring the distribution of 
energy in the spectrum wc can determine the temperature; for, 
as the temperature of a black body rises, the radiation comes 
more and more from the blue end of the spectrum. This tem- 
perature is commonly called the “effective temperature” or sur- 
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face temperature of the star; it is strictly the mean tempera- 
ture of the layers which we actually see. Deep down m the 
interior the temperature is, of course, far greater 

Bright line spectra are shown by the gaseous nebulae, by tails 
of comets, and by the uppermost layers (chromosphere and 
corona) of the sun when viewed transversely at the edge ot 
the disc We are then looking at extremely rarefied gas. and the 
layer, although enormously thick compared with terrestrial stand- 
ards, is still thin enough to be transparent Occasional bright 
lines are also found in the spectra of some stars superiiosed on 
the continuous spectrum These probably indicate cither specially 
disturbed conditions or that the star is suirounded by an extended 
nebulous envelope 

We commonly judge stars by their light, but it is quite prac- 
ticable to measure the heat which they send to us across iiiler- 
stcllar space This is done by placing a thermo-coujile at the 
focus of the telescope where the star’s rays are concentrated 
The chief dilil'iculty is that a great deal of the heat is absorbed 
in our atmosphere, ‘=0 that large and sometimes uncert.iin cor- 
rections must be applied in order to obtain the true 'output of 
heat by the st.ir tA S E ) 

ASTRUC, JEAN (10S4-1700). French phesman and biblical 
critic, was born March iq 10S4, •'! bauve, in Languedoc, and died 
in Paris, where he was regius professor of medicine, M.iy 5 1700 
He published anonymously Cotijeciures stir Ics mhnotres ortginaiix 
/lout il parait que Moyie s'est servi pour composer le hvre de In 
(1753), in which he laid the foundation of modern criti- 
cism of the Pentateuch by pointing out that two main sources can 
be traced in the hook of (lenesis 

See Hauck, Rinlenrvk f prot TJieoJ , vol. ii p 16.J-170 (1897). 

ASTURA, foimerly an island, now a iieninsula, coast of 
Latium, Italy, 7m .S E of Antium, at the south-eastein extremity 
of the bay of Antium, The name also belongs to the river which 
flowed into the sea at an anchorage immediately south-east The 
mediaeval castle of the Frangipani, in which Conradin vainly 
sought refuge after (he battle of Tagliacoz/o in 1208, is built 
on (he foundations of a large villa, with a senes of tanks for 
piscicultuie and a harbour for small boats Along the coast, a 
mile to the north-west, a line of villas begins, which continues as 
far as Antium To the south-east the coast seems to h.ive been 
as sparsely populated in Roman times as it is now. Astura was 
the .site of a favourite villa of Cicero, whither he retired on the 
death of his daughter Tullia in 45 »c It appears to have been 
unhealthy even 111 Ronian times, according to Suetonius, both 
Augustus and Tiberius contracted here the illnesses which proved 
fatal to them 

ASTURES (u), a warlike tribe occupying the mountains ol 
the north-west of ancient Spam They resisted the Roman con- 
quest and w’erc only reduced by Augustus, Asturica Augusta 
Legio VII. Gemina and other strong places being planted to hold 
them down Their name is preserved in the modern Spanish 
A st linns 

ASTURIAS, a principality of Spam, created (1388) by John 
I of Leon and Castile when lus eldest son Henry married the 
daughter of the duke of Lancaster The principality, now purel> 
titular, belongs to the eldest son of the sovereign; administratndy 
the principality is chiefl> merged in the province of Oviedo, to 
describe which Asturias still survives in popular usage as a regional 
term. Clearly defined on three sides by mountain ranges w’hich 
make the district a rough oval, and on the fourth -side by a long 
straight coast-line, broken only by the projecting Cabo de Penas, 
the Asturias are secluded from the rest of the peninsula and such 
outlook as they have is maritime. On the cast the triple limestone 
massif of the Picos de Europa, reaching 2,600m , leaves only a 
narrow strip for passage to the coast of old Castile; on the south 
the Cantabrian mountains shut off the central plateau to which 
no pass lower than 1.130m gives access, the main road from 
Oviedo to Leon crossing by the Puerto de Pajares at x,363m ; 
on the west the lower Sierras de Ranadoiro and de Meira, runmng 
north-east to south-west, block the road to Galicia; between 
these sierras the boundary-line of the Asturias runs without any 
special natural definition to the Ria de Rivadeu. 


The abrupt descent from the Cantabrian crest, which reaches 
2,300m in Pena Ubifia, brings down the rivers by steep courses 
set in deep valleys — m canyons, m the mountain limestone of the 
eastern Asturias — to the sea, nowhere more than 70km distant. 
A fan-shaped area drains to the Ria de Pravia by the converging 
rivers Narcca and Nalon, the town of Pravia stands at the apex 
of the fan. Besides the*'!' n\eis and their tributaries, the N.avia 
and Sella are the only important streams. To the east of this 
fan. behind the coast between AmIcs and Caravia, lies the area 
of successive marine invasions in geological times. To one of 
these invasions is due the natural trench which foims the central 
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valley of the Asturias cast of Oviedo, and which continues along 
the line of the old sea-gulf narrowing out between the Picos de 
Europa and the Sierra de Cuera This structural valley, neither 
the result of strc.im action nor occupied by any important stream, 
gives the principal interior line of communic.ations in the Asturias 
Along the coast the great Cantabrian platform, running from 
western G.alicia to the mouth of the river Adour in France. Ls 
represented m the Asturias as elsewhere, by the gently rolling 
“downs,” some oo or 70m in height and cut usually in sheer 
cliffs towards the sea, into which the platform, segmented by 
the rivers from the interior, has been moulded by the weather. 
To-day the platform is thickly populated, and one single coastal 
»oad connects the long line of small towns set on successive 
heights The intervening rias arc clogged with silt and afford no 
good harbours The relief, of mountain, valley and coastal plat- 
form. the coal supply and the humidity of the ilimate determine 
jointly the character of the Asturias The impenetrable Picos de 
Europa, in whose fastnesses the chamois still roam.s, sheltered 
the Christian nucleus of resistance to the Muslims, which de- 
veloped into the kingdom of Oviedo and Asturias In the early 
.stages of this resistance the term Asturias (derived from the 
original inhabitants, the A.stures, whose territory extended west- 
wards from Ribudesella and as far as the Douro) covered loosely 
the Cantabrian territory held by the Christians; there were 
Asturias in the Liebana valley and as far east as Santander 
(Asturia rle Sancto Andcrio), and the name lingered long ea.sL 
ol (he Picos in the term Asturia de Santillana (Sancln Illam). 
But the important movement was westwards along the central 
valley, in which Cangas de Onis and Oviedo (alternating with 
Pravia) were successive headquarters or capitals of the small 
Christian State After the capital of the enlarged State had been 
transferred to Leon by Ordono II. (014-924), the isolation of the 
Asturias and of Galicia, both from each other and from the 
repopulated territory on the central plateau, contributed to the 
weakness and lack of homogeneity of the kingdom of Leon. The 
mountain barrier between Leon and the Asturias made Oviedo at 
a later date a refuge for the Leonese king Bermudo II during the 
raid of Almanzor. 

The coal of the Asturias lies in distinct groups of small ba.sins; 
the town of Tineo is the centre for the most westerly group, 
but the comparatively thick beds of anthracite coal have been 
little exploited there for lack of means of communication. The 
most important group at present is the central, here the coal lies 
in a series of folds of the mountain hmestone. cut by the rivers 
Caudal and Nalon, on which Mieres and Langres are respectively 
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the centres of exploitation. The more northerly basins of Arnas 
and Ferrones supply a soft coal with 45% of volatile substances, 
and, speaking generally, the coals of the Asturian basins form a 
descending scale of hardness from north to south Iron ore is 
also extracted in the Asturias and blast furnai es have been erected 
at La Felguera to treat it Zinc ores are mined in the I’icos de 
Europa. The altitude at which the zinc is found, however, pre- 
vents operations m winter; the iron ores have a high perientage 
of silica, the coal seams are relatively thin and irregular and 
they dip steeply, so that the costs both of production and of trans- 
port arc high Thus the mineral resources of the Asturias have 
served to industrialize considerable tracts of country without 
bringing any high degree of prosperity. The temporary prosperity 
of the abnormal war years and the new capital sunk in conse- 
quence of this prosperity in improved machinery (calculated as 
equivalent to some eight millions of pounds sterling for the dcccn- 
niuin 1915-25) have had the effect of raising in a more acute form 
in recent times the question of the protection by governmental 
decree of Asturian coal. With a humid climate and a high rainfall, 
nowhere less than i, 000mm. per annum, the Asturias arc predom- i 
inanlly pastoral and the cow is the chief domestic animal 
Horses and mules are bred on the vVsturian pastures but they are 
not worked, except in the mines The absence of a regular period 
of drought, together with favourable temperature conditions, 
makes maize the chief cereal culiiv.ited; the soils do not, however, 
favour the cultivator and America ancl the mines attract labour 
more than the farm The marked summer minimum of rainfall 
is sutlicient to make ordinary summer irrigation desirable, but 
the typical Asturian irrigation is the winter flooding of lands by 
running water, partly to maintain the soil temperature and partly 
to secure the lienelit of the fertilizing deposit of mud 

ItiHi.iociRAi'Uv — S Canals, Ailurtas: tnjormaddn iohre su presente 
esliulo (iQOo) , G C’.isal, Afemorias de hi\loria natural y medua de 
Adwias (Ovii'do, 1900) , Le\ Aiturias (Guide book for the XlVlh 
International Conterence ot Geology, Madrid, 1020). For statistics 
ol population, production, etc , see Oviedo. 

ASTYAGES, the last king of the Median empire In the in- 
scriptions of Nabonidos the name is written Tshtuvegu (cylinder 
from Abu ll.ibba V R 04, col 1,32; Annals, published by Pinches, 
Tr Soe Jithl Arch vii col 2,2). According to Herodotus, he was 
the son of Uyaxares and reigned 35 years (584-550 b c; ); his wife 
was Aryenis, the daughtei of Alyattes of Lydia (Herod, i 74) 
About his reign we know little, as the narrative of Herodotus, 
which makes ('yrus the grandson of Astyages by his daughter 
Mandane, is merely a legend, the figure of Harpagus, who as gen- 
eral of the Mciiian army betrays the king to Cyrus, alone seems to 
contain any historical clement, as Harpagus and his family after- 
wards obtained a high position in the Persian empire From the 
inscriptions of Nabonidos we learn that Cyrus, king of Anshan 
(Susiana), began war against him in 553 nc’ ■. m 550, when Asty- 
ages marched against Cyrus, his troops rebelled, and he was taken 
prisoner Then Cyrus occupied and plundered Ecbatana The cap- 
tive king was treated fairly by Cyrus (Herod i. 130), and accord- 
ing to Ctesias {Pers , 5; c/ Justin 1 6) made satrap of Hyrcania, 
where he was afterwards slain by Oebares against the will of Cyrus, 
who gave him a splendid funeral, Alexander I^olyhistor and Aby- 
denus in their excerpts from Berossus. which Eusebius (Cf’ron , i 
p 2Q and 37) and Syncellus (p 300) have preserved, give the 
name Astyages to the Median king who reigned in (he time of the 
fall of Nineveh (606 nc’ ), and became father-m-Iaw of Nebu- 
chadrezzar. This is evidently a mist. ike; the name ought to be 
Cyaxares (in the fragments of the Jewish history of Alexander 
Polyhistor, in Euseb. Praep Ev , ix 30, the name is converted into 
Astibaras, who according to the unlustorical list of Ctesias, was 
the father of Astyages), and there is no reason to invent »n earlier 
King Astyages I , as some modem authors have done The Arme- 
oiaB historians render the name Astyages by Ashdahak; ie , Azhi 
Dahaka (Zohak), the mythical king of the Iranian epics, who has 
nothing whatever to do with the historical king of the Medcs 

(Ed. M ) 

ASUNadN (Nuestra Senora de la \-.unci6n), capital of the 
republic of Paraguay, stands on the eaMorn bank of the Faraway 
river in 55^ 16' 04" S., 57® 42' 40" W , orom. N of Buenos Aires. 


Pop (1927) 101,800. The city is connected with Buenos Aires 
ancl Montevideo by regular steamers There is rail connection 
with Buenos Aires, through cars being ferried over the Alto 
Parana river between Posadas and Encarnacion; time 48 hours. 
Asuncion is built opposite a wide stretch of the Paraguay, often 
called the Bay of Asuncion Its site is only 250ft above sea- 
level but the hills rising gently back from the river furnish a 
healthier site for future growth The city’s streets are laid out 



The thermometer shows the annual mean temperature; the curve illustrates 
the monthly moon temperature Columns Indicate the normal rainfall 
for each month 


in reel angular form and in the larger divi.sion or older city run 
notih WTst to south-ea.st and are crossed by others at right angles 
Many bUuks are 240ft square and a number of streets are 45ft 
wide (.'lose to the river stands the famous palace built by Lopez 
II , now used for (.lovernment offices Barrio Cachingo is a new 
part of the city where streets run with cardinal points Dwclling- 
hou'.es of Asundon are largely onc-storey structures, recently 
taller buildings have become numerous. Prominent buildings arc 
the House of Congress, National theatre, post and telegraph 
office, city hospital, Eraarnacion church, national libiary with 
many rare books, a new market and a college oixmed in 192S 
The port of A.suncum is one of the busiest parts of the city; 
here transhipment is made from small ocean-going vessels to those 
of lighter draught which handle up-nver cargo (as far as 
Corumba). The port is now undergoing improvements and ex- 
pansion New settlements of Mcnnonites at Puerto Casada and 
British colonization at Guiba lake, both several hundred miles 
north of Asuncion, have provided additional port and city ac- 
tivity Mean temperature at Asuncion is about 72^ F ; maximum, 
105° F. December, January and February are the hottest months; 
the remaining months are cool or cold and occasionally frosts 
occur The heaviest precipitation occurs about March and the 
lightest in August The city is govTrncd by .1 municipal junta 
consisting of .‘^ix councilmcn and an vitemlnite or mayor who is 
appointed by the preMdenf of the republic, councilmen are elected 
by popular vote 

Among city improvement. s are .some newly paved streets, side- 
walks. extension of electric light and power .service, installation 
of modern sewerage in certain di'-tricts. motor cars and a move- 
ment for extension of highways, new hotels, modern shops with 
large varieties of foreign goods and an active chamber of com- 
n^^rcQ The pleasure and health resort of San Bernardino on Lake 
i\pacarai, a short distance by railway or road, is frequented in 

I ciimmor * 


turned to South America and with a ban^of wandeJii Mded up 
the Paraguay to the region where Asuncion now stand TUs 
event was about 1526-27. Subsequently Avoh^ nnri 1 i’ 
other Europeans visited the spot wbweT *“’1 

and began a stockade in order to protect themsHvr^J^f 
Guaranis. These Indians, however are «;aid tn h 

resUtance and ultima, e.y assisted ir.a^:?;::-dtul^^^^^^ 
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settlement. Ayolas sailed farther up the Paraguay river and never 
returned In 1617 a seat of government was established at Buenos 
Aires, and Asuncion was almost abandoned Later other explorers 
came and Asuncion for many years was the scene of cruelty, 
oppression, adventure, romance and bloodshed Paraguay de- 
clared independence from Spain on Aug 14, i8n. and Velasco, 
the Spanish governor, being in sympathy with the movement, 
w'as chosen a member of the Junta Asuncion still bears many 
marks of the terrible fighting that from time to time has made 
its streets run red with blood In recont years, however, peace 
has reigned and consulcrable progress is recorded (W A R ) 

ASVINS, in Vcdic Hindu mythology, twin gods of light, and 
alter Indra, Agni and Soma the most prominent in the Veda, 
invoked in more than 50 hymns As spirits of the Dawn they pre- 
pare her path in the sky Called sons of the sun, otlspiing of the 
ocean, the youngest of the gods, “honey-hued,” they are insepa- 
rable The Boghaz-Keui inscription (c. 1400 bc ) in Asia Minor 
mentions them with Indra and Varuna and they are unc|ucstion- 
ably Zoroastnaii, though they seem to be the Nasatya demons 
of the Aviwta, and their resemblances to the Dioscuri are manifest 
In the Epic era they survived chielly as physicians .ind dentists 
and so rather lost caste In modern Hinduism they have all but 
ceased to function 

Set E \V Hopkins. Epic Mythology (Strasbourg, it;is). 

ASWAN or ASSUAN, a (own of Upper Egypt on the east 
bank of the Nile, facing Elephantine island below the tirst cataract, 
and 5yom S of Cairo by rail It is the capital of a province of the 
same name — the southernmost province of Egypt The pnncipal 
buildings are along the river front, where a broad embankment has 
been buill Popular among Europeans as a winter health resort 
and tourist centre, Assuan is provided with large modern hotels 
(one situated on Elephantine island), and thc're is an English 
church South-east ol the railway station are the ruins of a temple 



The boat with its one sail 1$ characteristic of native craft navigating the Nila 

built by Ptolemy Eucrgetes, and still farther south are the famous 
granite quarries of Syene On Elephantine island arc an ancient 
nilometer and other remains, including a granite gatew^ay built 
under Alexander the Great at the temple of the local ram-headed 
god Chnubis or Chnumis (Eg. Khnum), perhaps on account of his 
connection with Ammon (g.v ) ; two small but very beautiful 
temples of the 18th dynasty were destroyed there about 1820. In 
the hill on the opposite side of the river are tombs of the 6th to 
12th dynasties, opened by Lord Grenfell in 1885-1886. The in- 
scriptions show that they belonged to frontier-prefects whose expe- 
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ditions into Nubia, etc , arc recorded in them. Three and a half 
miles above the town, at the beginning ot the cataract, (he Assuan 
Dam stretches across the Nile ami converts the river above it into 
a vast lake Consequent on the rise of the water-level several 
islands have been wholly and others partly submerged, among the 
latter Philac (g v ) On the east bank opposite Philae is the v illage 
of Shellal, southern fcrni'n’is of the Egvpli.ui railw.iy sv.-tem and 
the starting point ol stc-amers feu the Sucl.in 

In ancient times the chief city, (.died \ eb, capital of the frontier 
nome, the fiist ot the Upper Countrv, was on the island ol Ele- 
phantine, guarding the entrance to Eg>p( NVar (he giamte quar- 
ries on the eastern bank whence was obt.iined the- mateii.il for 
m.iny magnificent monuments — there giew up another city, at 
first dependent on, and afterwards successor to, the island town 
This city was called Swatt, the Mart, whence came the Greek Synta 
and Arabic Avwu;/ Syene is twice mentioned (as Seveneh) m the 
prophecies of Ezekiel, and papyri, discovered on the island, and 
dated in the reigns of Arlaxeixes and Darius II (404-40.1 nc ), 
reveal the existence of a colony ot Jews, with a temple to Vahu 
(Vahweh, Jehovah), which had been loundcd at some* time* bc*tc)re 
the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses in 52 ^ nc In Roman linu’s 
Svene was strongly garrisoned to resist the attacks ol the ci<seit 
tribes Thither, in virtual banishment. Juvenal was sent as prefc'c t 
by Domilian In the early davs of Christianity the town became 
(he scat of a bishopric, and numerous luins of Coptic convents aie 
in the* neighbourhood On the coiupicst of Egypt by the Turks in 
the i()lh cc*ntury, .Selim 1 placc*d a garrison here, from whom, m 
part, the present townsmen descend As the* soul hem Ironlier 
town of Egvpt propel, Assuan in times of peace was the entrepot 
of a considc*rnblc tiadc* with (he Sudan and Abyssinia, and dining 
the Mahdia (i88t-cjc)) it was occupied in fouc by British and 
Egyptian troops 

ASYLUM, a place of refuge. The derivation is of inteiest. 
In classical Greek, rj avXr} or t6 ovXov was the right of sfi/ang 
(he ship or cargo of .i lorc-ign merchant to cover losses incinred 
through him, and so came generilly to mean the right of scizuie 
or repiisal 'I'hc* a i*, privative t 6 aavKou means “the right of 
s.'inctuary " In ancicmt Gieecc' .m asylum w.is an “inviolable” 
refuge for persons in search of protecfion .All Gieek lemplis and 
altars were inviolable, that is, it was a religious crime to remove 
by force any person or thing once under the protection of a deity. 
But this protecting right of a deity was recognized by common 
consent only in the case of a small number of temples The right 
of satuluary appeals to have become limited to a few temples in 
consequence of abuses of it. Asylums in this sense were peculiar 
to the Grcc*k.s. The asylum of Romulu,s (Livy 1 8) cannot be con- 
sidered as such Under Roman dominion the rights of existing 
Greek sanctuaries were at first confirmed, but their number was 
considerably reduced by Tiberius. Under the empire the statues 
of the empciors and the eagles of the U’gions were made reluges 
against acts of violence. Generally speaking, (he classes of persons 
who claimed the rights of asvlum were sl.ives who had been mil- 
treated by thi-ir ni.isters, soldiers defeated and pursued In (he 
enemy, and criminals who feared a trial or who had escaped lief ore. 
sentence was passed (See dasMcal dictionaries s /> ) 

With the establishment of Christianity, the custom of jsvium 
or sanctuary (gv ) became attached to the rhunh or churchyard. 
In modern times the word asylum has come to me.m an institution 
providing shelter or refuge for any class of afflicted or destitute 
persons, such as the blind, deaf and dumb, etc., but more ])ar- 
ticularly the insane. (See Insanity ) 

ASYLUM, RIGHT OF. This does not mean the right 
of a fugitive to demand protection but the right of a state to 
grant it. This latter flows from the principle of .sovereignty 
(q V ), but it is a right less and less insisted on with the progress 
of civilization. Asylum may be considered as equivalent to the 
exceptions to extradition (g i ). Most nitions uscrve, or tlaim, a 
right of asylum for their own nationals Portugal goes so far as to 
grant asylum for a fugitive who might, if delivered up, be put 
to death. 

The right of neutral Poweis to grant asylum to belligerent 
land forces is governed by articles rr, 12, 13, and 14 ol Ihc Hague 
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Convention V , 1907. The presence of belligerent warships in 
neutral ports is governed by The Hague Convention Xlll , 1907. 
Generally such ships are not permitted to remain m neutral 
ports, roadsteads, or territorial waters for more than 24 hourv 

Asylum m civil war is often claimed in South America lor 
insurgents taking refuge in legations and consulates 

ASYMPTOTE, a line which approaches continually nearer 
to a given curve, but which does not meet it within a finite dis- 
tance More precisely speaking, if a curve 
(c) has an infinite branch and if there be 
a straight line (a) such that the distance 
PP' to a from a point /* on c approaches 
aero as a limit, as P moves toward inlin- 
ity, then a is called an asymptote to this 
curve. Gcmiiius, writing in the first century nr , remarked that: 
“Some lines exist which approach indetimlely and yet remain 
aavuTTwroi [literally, not-together-falling J ’’ Elsewhere he gives 
the cases of the hyperbola and conchoid, each with its asymptote 
The asymptote is often spoken of as a tangent to a curve at a 
point infinitely distant 

ASYUT, capital of a province of the same name in Upper 
Kgypt, and the largest and best-built town in the Nile valley south 
of Cairo, from which it is distant 24X01 by rail The population 
rose from 32,000 in 1S82 to 51,^1 in 1917 Asyut stands near 
the west bank of the Nile across which, just below the town, 
is a barrage, completed in 1902, consisting of an open weir, 
2,691ft long and rii bays or sluices, each i6]ft wide, which can 
be opened or closed at will At the weslein end of the barrage, 
begins the Ibrahimia canal, nearly 200111 long, which supplies 
Middle Egypt and the Fayum The canal is skirted by a magni- 
ficent embankment, planted with shade trees, leading from the 
river to the town 

The town is lamous for red and black pottery and Tor orna- 
mental wood and ivory work, which find a ready market all over 
Egypt It IS one of the chief centres of the Copts. Here also 
is the northern terminus ot the caravan route across the desert, 
which, pas.sing through the Kh.irga oasis, goes south-west to 
Darfur. Asyut is the successor ol the ancient Lycopolis (Eg 
Sioout), capital of the 17th nonie of Upper Egypt, and probably 
so called from the worship here of the jackal-headed Anubis 
No ruins are visible, the mounds of the old city being for the 
most part hidden under modern buildings; but th<' slopes of the 
limestone hills behind it are pierced with an infinity of rock-cut 
tombs, some of which were large and decorated with sculptures, 
paintings and long inscriptions 

ATACAMA, a province of northern Chile, bounded north and 
south respectively by the provinces of Antofagasta and Cociuimbo, 
and extending from the Pacific coast cast to the Argentine bound- 
ary line. It has an area of 30,72gsq m lying in great part within 
the Atacama desert region, and a population (1902) of 7U44<^^ 
(1920) 6^,968. The .silver and copper mines of the province arc 
numc'rous, sume of them ranking among the most productive 
know’n, but the majority are worked with limited capital and on 
a small scale 1'he silver ore was lirst discovered in 1852 by a 
shepheid at a place which bears his name, Juan Godoi The nitrate 
and borax deposits arc extensive and productive, and common salt 
IS a natural product of large areas in the elevated desert regions 
of the Andes The exports include copper and silver and their 
ores, nitrate of soda, borax and guano The capital, Copiapd (est. 
pop. in 1920, 20,689 ), IS .situated on a small river of the same name 
^7m from the coast and 51m. south-east by rail from Caldera, 
the principal port of this great mining district 
ATACAMA, DESERT OF, an arid, barren and saline 
region of western South America, covering the greater part of 
the Chilean provinces of Atacama and Antofagasta, the Argen- 
tine territory of Los Andes, and the south-western corner of the 
Bolivian department of Potosi. The higher elevations are known 
as the Puna de Atacama, which is practically a continuation 
southward of the great puna region of Peru and Bolivia It is a 
broken, mountainous region, volcanic in places, saline in others, 
and ranges from 7,000 to 13,500ft in general elevation Its cul- 
minating ridges are marked by an irregular line of peaks and 


extinct volcanoes extending north by east from about 28® S. into 
southern Bolivia. On the eastern side, occasional rainfalls occur 
and streams from the snow-clad peaks produce some slight dis- 
plays of fertility, but the general aspect of the plateaus, which 
are dry and cold in winter and in summer are sw'ept by rain- 
storms and covered by occasional tufts of coarse grass, is bar- 
ren and forbidding They are also broken by great saline lagoons 
and dry salt basins. This region forms the Argentine territory 
of Los Andes and is habitable m places. On the western slope 
the land cTescends gradually to the Pacific, being broken into 
great basins, or terraces, by mountainous ridges m its higher ele- 
vations, widening out into gently sloping sandy plains below, 
famous for their nitrate deposits, and terminating on the coast 
with sharply-sloping bluffs, having an elevation of 800 to i,sooft. 
and looking from the sea like a range of flat-topped hills. This 
desolate region, which is rainless and absolutely barren, and was 
considered worthless for three and a half centuries, is now a 
treasure-house of mineral wealth, abounding in copper, silver, 
lead, nickel, cobalt, iron, nitrates and borax. It is occupied by 
many mining settlements, and includes some of the most pro- 
ductive copper and silver mines of the world 

BiBUor.RAPiiY — J Ball, A'nirs of a Naturalist in South America 
(1887) ; L Daiapsky, “Zur GroRmphic dor I’una de Atacama,” Zeits. 
Ges Erdk zu Berlin (1809) , G E. Church, “South America an Out- 
line ot Its Physical Geography,” Geog jour (Aug 1901) ; F O. 
Driscoll, “A journev to the North of the Argentine Republic,” Geog 
Jour (1004), J G Mills, Argentina, and Chile, Pitman’s South 
Am<T Handbooks (1914); I. Bowman, Desert Trails of Atacama, 
,\mcr. Geog Sue. (1024), H. Foster Bam and H. S Mullikcn, “The 
Cost of Chilean Nitrate,” U S Dipt, of Commerce, Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 170 (Jan 1924) , F Klutc, Argentinien-Chile von Leute 
(T.ubeck, 1925) , F. C. Walcntt, “Laguna Colorada, Puna de Atacama,” 
Geog Review (1925) See also The Mining Magazine (1909, etc.). 

(A J.L) 

ATACAMENAN, an independent linguistic stock of South 
American Indians, formerly occupying the coastal region and 
w’cstern slope of the Andes m the Chilean provinces of Tarapaca 
and Antofagasta Some authorities believe that in the latter prov- 
ince they extended eastwards into the Puna de Atacama The 
culture of the Atacamenas was relatively simple, but apparently 
had some similarities with that of the adjacent high plateaux of 
southern Bolivia. Except for a small remnant in the vicinity of 
S. Pedro de Atacama, the Aiacamenas appear to be practically 
extinct Uhle’s excavations in the region just north of Tarapaca 
reveal sites regarded by him as Alacamenan, deep pit graves con- 
taining flexed burials associated with coiled basketry, textiles 
and rather coarse red pottery with decorations derived largely 
from the older cultures of the Bolivian plateau 

See G de Crequi-Montfort, Foutlles dans la nhropole prehispantque 
de Calama; Les amieu^ Atacamas (xiv Congrea of Americanists, 
PP- 551-565, M. Uhle, La arqueologia de Arica y Tacaa {Bol. Soc. 
hcualortana de Ilistona, vol. lii , pp. i--48). 

ATACAMITE, a mineral found originally in the desert of 
Atacama, and named by D. de Gallizcn in 1801. It is a cupric 
oxychloride, having the formula CuCli,-3Cu(UlJ ) , .and crystalliz- 
ing in the orthorhombic system’. Its hardness is about 3 and its 
sjiecific gravity 3-7, while its colour presents various shades of 
green. Some of the finest crystals have been yielded by the 
copper-mines of South Australia, especially at Wallaroo. It 
occurs also, with malachite, at Bembe, neaa Ambriz, in West 
Africa From one of its localities in Chile, Los Remolinos, it was 
termed Rcmolinite by Brooke and IMiller Small quantities of 
atacamitc and of the very similar mineral footeite have been 
found in Arizona. 

ATAHUALLPA or ATABALIPA (atahu, virile, and 
allpa, sw^eet) (c. 1502-1533), “the last of the Incas” (or Yncas) 
of Peru, was the favourite son of the Inca Iluayna Capac, by 
Pacchas, the daughter of the conquered sovereign of Quito. His 
half-brother, Huascar, succeeded Huayna Capac in 1525, for, as 
Atahudllpa was not descended on both sides from the line of the 
Incas, Peruvian law considered him illegitimate. His father left 
him, however, the kingdom of Quito In 1530 a quarrel arose 
between them over the suzerainty of an interjacent province. 
Civil war broke out, and in 1532, about the time that the Spanish 
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conqueror, Pizarro, was beginning his march inland from the 
coast, Huascar had been defeated and thrown into prison, and 
Atahuallpa had become Inca. Pizarro set out from San Miguel in 
Sept. 1532 enroute to Caxamarca, a favourite resort of the Incas, 
where Atahuallpa had his headquarters. Messengers passed fre- 
quently between them, and the Spaniards on their march were 
hospitably received by the inhabitants. On Nov 15 Pizarro 
entered Caxamarca and sent his brother Hernando and Hernando 
de Soto to request an interview with the Inca. On the evening of 
the following clay Atahuallpa entered the great square of Caxa- 
marca, escorted by 3.000 or 4,000 of his followers, who were either 
unarmed or carried only short clubs and slings concealed under 
their garments Pizarro's artillery and .soldiers were strategically 
arranged in the buildings and streets opening on to the square 
The interview was carried on by the priest, Vicente de V.derde, 
through an interpreter He stated briefly and dogmatically the 
history and tenets of the Christian faith and the Roman Catholic 
policy, and called upon Atahuallpa to become a Christian and to 
acknowledge t'harles V. as his master. To this extraordinary- 
harangue the Inca pointed out to him vehemently certain diffi- 
culties in the Chiislian religion, acknowledged the obvious great- 
ness of the emperor, and declined to accept cither Christianity 
or Spanish sovereignly He then took the bible from the priest s 
hand*>, looked at it, and flung it resentfully to the ground The 
priest retired to give an account of the interview to Pizarro, and 
Pizarro immediately gave the prearranged signal for attack. The 
Spaniards rushed out from all .sides, and the Peruvians, astonished 
and defenceless, were cut down in hundreds. Pizarro himself 
seized the Inca, and in endeavouring to preserve his life, received 
the only wound inflicted that cLiy on a Spaniard Atahuallpa, thus 
treacherou.sly captured, offered in ransom the famous roomful ol 
gold and silver He fulfilled his engagement, the Siianiards re- 
ceived $4,000,000 of bullion, but Pizarro still detained him until 
reinforcements should arrive. While in captivity Atahuallpa was 
accused of giving secret orders for the assassination of his brother, 
Huascar, and also of plotting the overthrow of the Spaniards In 
the spring of 1533 (February; Almagro arrived from the coast 
with more than 150 Spaniards; rumours soon spread through the 
camp of a vast inv’asion from Quito; and Pizarro ordered the 
Inca to be brought to trial on the charges of murder, sedition and 
idolatry He was condemned to death, and, as an idolator, to 
death by fire, an act of treachery which called forth the protest 
of the most influential of Pi/irro’s advisers — except the priest 
Valerde But Pizarro feared the anger of his soldiery if he 
retracted, and Atahuallpa, hav-ing professed himself a Christian 
and received baptism, died by strangulation on Aug 29, 1533 
With him died the Peruvian empire 

The .standard authority for these events is still Prescott’s History of 
the Conquest of Peru Where there is a discrepancy ol opinion, he 
offers comparisons m his voluminous footnotes. (W H. P ) 

ATALANTA, a heroine, probably a by-form of Artemis, 
variously said to be daughter of Schocneus of Boeotia or of 
lasus and Clymene, of Arcadia She was a renowned and swift- 
footed huntress From her complex legend the following incidents 
are of interest: (i) She was exposed at birth, as her father 
wanted a son, hut suckled by a she-bear (a beast connected with 
Artemis; (2) She took part in the Calydonian boar-hunt {see 
Meleager). (3) She offered to marry any one who could outrun 
her; those who lost were to be killed. Hippomenes (or Meilanion) 
was given three of the apples of the Hesperidcs (q v.) by 
Aphrodite, when he dropped them, Atalanta stopped to pick 
them up, and so lost the race. Their son was Parlhenopaeus, one 
of the Seven against Thebes. (4) She and her husband, proving 
ungrateful to Aphrodite, were led to profane a shrine with their 
loves, for which Cybele turned them into lions. 

See Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. 

ATARGATIS, a Syrian deity, known to the Greeks by a 
shortened form of the name, Derketo, and as Dea Syria, or in 
one wprd Deasura (Lucian, de Dea Syria). She is generally 
described as the “fish-goddess ” The name is a compound of 
two divine names; the first part is the equivalent of the Phoeni- 
cian Astarte (q.v ), the second is a Palmyrene name ‘Athc 
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i^tempus opportunum ) The home of the goddess was unquestion- 
ably Syria, especially llierapohs where she had a great 

temple. From Syria her worship extended to Greece, Italy and 
the farthest west The wide extension ot the cult is attributable 
largely to Syrian merchants, whence wo fand traces of it in the 
great seaport towns, 

Atargatis appears generally as the wite of Iladatl {q v ) They 
are the protecting deities of the community She becomes ulti- 
mately a great Nature-Goddess, analogous to Cybele and Rhea 
(see Great Mother of the Gods), in one aspect she typifies 
the function of water m producing lile, in anothci, the universal 
mother-earth (Macrobius, Saturn, 1. 23), in a thud (influenced, 
no doubt, by Chaldacan a.strology ), the power ol dc-stiny The 
legends are numerous and of an astrological ch.ir.icter, intended 
to account for the Syrian dove-worship and abstinence from fish 
ATAULPHUS (the Latinized form of the Gothic- Alaulf, 
“Father-wolf,” from atta, father, and viilfs, wolt ; Mod Ger 
Adolf, Latinized as Adolphus, the form used by Giiibon lor the 
subtect of this article), king of the Goths (d 415) On the 
death of Alanc iq v ) Ins follow-ers acclaimed his brother-in law, 
.\taulphus, as king In 412 he quitted Italy and led his army 
across the Alps into Gaul Here he 1 ought against some of the 
usurpers who threatened the throne of Ilcmoiius, he made some 
sort of compact with that emperor and, in 414. married his 
sister, Placidia, who had been since the siege of Rome a captive 
in the camp of the Goths The ex-emperor Attains danced at the 
marriage festival, which was ceh'bratcd with great pomi) at 
Narbonne In 415 Ataulphus crossed the Pyrenees into Spain and 
died at Barcelona, being assassinated by a groom The most im- 
portant fact in his history is his confession, recorded by Orosius, 
that he saw the inability of his countrymen to rear a civilized 
or abiding kingdom, and that consequently his aim should he to 
build on Roman foundations and blend the tw-o nations into one 

ATAVISM, sometimes called reversion, the term given in 
biology to the reproduction in a living person or animal of chaiac- 
teristiis of an ancestor more remote than its pan-nts (see 
Heri'DITY) Loosely used, it connotes a reversion to an earlier 
type Individuals repioduce unexpectedly the traits of earlier 
ancestors, and ethnologists and criminologists frequently e.xplain 
by “atavism” the occurrence of degenerate species of man, but 
the .subject is complicated by other possible explanations of such 
phenomena Many cases of atavism or reversion h.ive been 
satisfactorily explained as due to recombination of Menclelian 
factors (see Hiredity); and others are undoubtedly the result 
of arrested development (see Embryology). 

ATAXIA, LOCOMOTOR: see Locomotor Ata.xia 

ATBARA RIVER. The last tributary of the Nile is the Al- 
bara, which joins it 40km, upstream of Berber, after a total course 
of about 1,266 kilometres. It rises as the Takazze in the Lasta 
hills, close to the eastern escarpment of Abyssinia, and rapidly 
deepens its valley into a steep-sided ravine deeply cut into the 
basalt plateau until only i6km from its source it is flowing in a 
ravine 600 metres deep; at sonic 50km E of the mountains of 
Debra Tabor it turns northwards, being joined by numerous tribu- 
taries, some of which are large streams carrying a considerable 
volume in the rainy season In about lat. 13° 1 2' N , where the road 
from Adua to Gondar crosses it, the Takazze turns w-estwards, 
and under the name of Seltit, joins the Atbara river coming from 
the south-east to form the main stream of the Atbara at a point 
502km from the Nile 

Like most of the rivers of Abyssinia, the Takazze is in flood in 
July and August, being fed by the summer rains of the Abyssinian 
plateau, but after October it falls rapidly, and from November to 
May the Takazze is of small depth, while the Atbara sinks to a 
number of separate pools which afford watering places for the 
Arabs. 

The Takazze begins to rise with the early rains of Abyssinia in 
May, and early in June the middle reaches of the river arc affected. 
Here at this time, owing to the deficient supply, the permanent 
water-surface is at most points below the surface of the river bed, 
except in the deep pools, but as the upper river ri'^es, water flows 
dowm and raises this w-ater surface till running WMie'r appears again 
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in the bed of the river. The Atbara is often described as being tor- 
rential in character, but this is more true of its tributaries in the 
upper reaches than ot the river itself. Its slope is not excessively 
high, and when it has risen in flood it flows steadily, the sudden 
rises and falls which occur being due to its tributaries rising on the 
Abyssinian tableland, fed by the heavy rams of July and August. 

The Atbara flood commences in July, when the average dis- 
charge does not exceed 700 cubic metres per second, in August it 
increases to 2,150 cubic metres per second and f.ills to about 
1,190 cubic metres iier second in September, afterwards the river 
falls rapidly. 

'I'he .silt brought down to the Nile from Aby-sinia by the Atbara 
during the annual flood may amount to from 10 to 15 million 
metric tons 

ATBARA, BATTLE OF, April 8, 1898. (See Egypt and 
Sudan, Campak.ns in, 1882-99 ) 

ATCHISON, a ( ity of Kan , U S A , 42m N W. of Kansas 
City, on the Missouri river; the county .seat of Atchinson county. 
It is .served by the Burlington, the Rock I.sl.ind, the Santa Fe, 
and the Missouri FiUific railways The poiiulation was 12,030 
in 1920, of whom 1,470 were negroes; and 15,028 according to 
the State census of 1925 

The surrounding territory is an exceedingly rich agricultural 
.section, and it contains deposits of the loess .soil which is especially 
favourable to apjjles 'riie city has .six huge Hour mills, and a 
large shipping trade in grain, flour, live.stock, and lumber Its 
34 manufacturing cst.iblislimcnts 111 1925 had an output valued 
at $13,870,630 St Benedict’.s coflege (Roman Catholic), estab- 
lished in 1858, has an annual eniolment of about 350 students. 
The Atchison Globe, founded in 1878 by Edgar Wat.son Howe, 
and owned and edited by him until ku r, is one of the best-known 
papers of the middle west Sime 1911 E W llowe has continued 
his editorial influence in E IF Ihme\s Monthly Atchison was 
founded in 1854 by a group of pro-slavery settlers, and was 
named after their leader, David Rice Atchison, a United States 
senator It was chartered in 1858. 

ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY 

COMPANY. Chartered by the Stale ol Kansas in 1859. to 
construct and operate a railioad Irom Atchison on the Missouii to 
Topc'ka and m the direction of Santa he, N M , with a giant of 
land 100 ft wide along the loute, this railroad remained dormant 
until 1S71, when 75 ni ol ti.uk was built By the id of 187'', it 
was completed to tlie border ol the SI, Me of Kansas Subse- 
(luently it was continued thiough Pueblo, Colo, and Santa Fe to 
the Paiilic coast, and east to Chicago In 1900 an extension to 
San l-'rancisco was opened, and through tiains were run from 
Chicago to San Francisco K.iiisas was coveied wiih a network of 
lines, which wc-re extended through Dklahoma and Texas to (lal- 
veston on the (lulf of Mexico In Jan 1928, the mileage operated 
was 12,350 \ct coiporate income which in 1S75 was $800,000, 
was $49,754,117 in 1927 'The capital account on the latter date 
was $1,070,2511,975 Freight revenue for i<j27 was $i(>3,2i4.i'>8, 
with a total of 47,401,693 tons ol revenue treight earned during 
(he year Pa.ssenger revenue for 1927 was $42,695,282, wdth 
5-363,556 passengers carried There were on Dec. 31, 1927, 
20,673 preferrefi and 57.7 54 common shareholders (W B St ) 

ATE, in (Ireek mythology, the jx-Tsonifi cation of criminal 
folly or infatuation, the daughter of Zeus or of Ens (“strife”) 
She even made Zeu- l.ike a hasty oath w'hich resulted in Heracles 
liecommg siibied to Eiirysthcus Zeus thereupcm cast her by the 
hair out of Dlvmpus, after which she remained on earth, working 
evil and inisclucl (Umd, xix, 91) She is followed by the Litai 
(“prayers”), the di) and crippled daughters of Zeus, w’ho are 
able to repair the e\il done by her (Iliad, ix 502). In later times 
Ale is regarded as the avenger of sin 

ATELLA, ancient Oscan town, Campania, om N of Naples 
and qm S of Capua member of the Campmian confederation, 
it shared the fortunes of Capua, but remained longer faithful to 
Hannibal, and he transferred the inhabitants tvi Thurii before the 
Romans took the town (211) and .settled exiles from Nuceria 
there. The town is famous as the cradle of earlv Roman comedy, 
the Atellame FabiUae (qv ). 


ATELLANAE FABULAE, a sort of farce, popular in 
Republican and early Imperial Rome The ancients derived the 
name, probably with justice, from the town Atella in Campania 
If this is so, then the farces were of Oscan origin, very likely in- 
fluenced by the Greek farces of Tarentum and other cities 
Strabo (v. 3, 6) even says that in his own day (time of Augustus), 
although Oscan had died out, farces for performance at religious 
fcstiv'als were still written in it, but this need mean no more than 
that their language was rustic Latin According to Livy (vii 2, 
11) they were often acted by amateurs, and to be an actor of 
Atellame did not. like ordinary acting, involve loss of civic 
status In the last century uc, when a taste arose for farces 
(exodta) to be played after tragedies, perhaps on the analogy of 
Greek .satyr-plays, Atellame became a literary genre, and we 
have some fragments of a WTiter of them, L Pomponius of 
Bononiu (Bologna), iee Ribbcck, Scaemcae Romanoriim poens 
fragmenta; there are also a few remnants of two or three other 
authors We learn, from these and other sources, that there 
were four stock characters, Maccus the glutton, Bucco the simple- 
ton, Pappus (Pantaloon), and Do.ssenus (Punch, a clever, ras- 
cally hunchback), that the actors wore masks, that the plot was 
generally taken from ever>day Italian life, but was sometimes 
para-tragic; and that the language was Latin, with all manner of 
oddities and extravagances of diction They finally disappeared, 
owing to the popularity of the mimiis, about the time of Tiberius 

See Schanz-Hosiu.s dcr rom. Literatur, 1. 245-248 (bibl ). 

A TEMPO (It al , in time), in music, a direct ion to resume 
(he original tempo of a piece alter this has been temporarily modi- 
fied by a pill lento (more slowly), piii allce,ro (faster) or some 
similar direction. 

ATESTE : sec Este. 

ATH or AATH, ancient town, province of Ilainaut, Belgium, 
on the left bank of the Dender Pop (1925) 10,434 The fort- 
ress was dismantled after 1858 and its ramparts superseded by 
boulevards The fine church of St Julien (r4(h (entury) was 
destroyed by fire in 1H17 (since rebuilt). A lower (Tour Bur- 
bant) forming part ot the donjon of the fortress erected by 
Baldwin IV., count of Ilainaut, about 1150, is thus the sole medi- 
aeval relic. Ath is famous for its gild of archcis; and the town 
militia has the privilege of being armed with bows and crossbows. 
Ath is also well known for its annual fete called le jour de dii- 
casse — diuas^e being the Walloon word for kennesse (fete ) — 
held on the fourth Sunday in August A procession escorting fig- 
ures of two giants — Goliath, called locally Goyasse, and Samson, 
forms the chief feature of the celebration 

ATHABASCA or ELK, a river and lake of the province of 
Alberta, Canaila The river rises in the Rocky mountains near the 
Yellowhead pass in 52" 10' N and 117'" 10' W , and flows north- 
east as far as Athabasca landing, and thence north into Lake 
Athabasca It is 740m long and has a number of important tribu- 
taries, including the McLeod, Pembina, Lesser Slave, which drains 
the lake of that name, and Clearwater. Athabasca lake is 195m. 
long, west to east, from 20 to 32m wide, has an area of 3,085 
sq m , and is 690ft above the sea. It discharges its waters north- 
waid by Slave river and the Mackenzie system to the Arctic 
ocean The Athabasca is navigable, with minor rapids, to Grand 
Rapids, where navigation is interrupted as far as Fort McMurray; 
thence to Athabasca lake it flows slowly and is suitable for river 
steamers 

ATHABASCAN, a linguistic family of North American 
Indians, one of the most widely spread on the continent, and 
al^o known as Dene or Tinneh. The Athabascan languages are 
sharply characterized and seem fairly conservative; at any rate 
they difler relatively little from one another, even where widely 
separated and therefore presumably long divergent The culture 
of the Athabascan groups, however, conforms rather closely to 
that of the non-Athabascan tribes of the same areas, and to some 
extent the .same is true of physique, although the majority of di- 
visions belong to a broad-heaclcd, tall type widely spread in north- 
western North America and sometimes called the Athabascan 
type. The Athabascan peoples fall into three geographical di- 
visions — the northern, south-western and Pacific coast. 
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The northern division occupied the Yukon and Mackenzie 
drainages and the head of the basin of the Frazer; in other words, 
the whole interior of Canada and Alaska north-west of Churchill 
river. In this vast stretch fronting on Hudson bay and the Arctic 
and Pacific, the Athabascans were resident on salt water at only 
one point — Cook inlet in Alaska The culture was relatively 
uniform over (he area, being wholly without agriculture and 
primarily dependent on either caribou or moose and deer hunting 
Huts and vessels were prevailingly of skins or bark, clothing ot 
dressed skins or fur cut and pieced to fit the body, society mainly 
non-exogamic, ritual of the simplest, life carried on in small 
bands without political coherence The principal tribal groups 
in this division were: Khotana on the lower Yukon and Cook 
inlet; Kutchin, including the Loucheux, on the middle Yukon 
and east toward the lower Mackenzie, Ahtcna, on Copper river, 
the Yellowknife, Dognb, Slavey, Chipewyan, Hare and Beaver 
in Mackenzie drainage and eastward, to the south, m the plains, 
the Sarsi, neighbours of the Blackfcet and culturally assimilated 
to them, Nahane, including Tahltan, upper Yukon, Sekani. upper 
Frazer and Peace rivers; thence south in British Columbia to 
latitude si°, the Babine, ('arrier or Takulli and Chilcotin In 
southern British Columbia, Washington and Oregon were three 
small Ath.ibascan tribes or bands, now extinct, leading on (he 
map like stepping stones to the Pacific division The total popul.i- 
tion of this area coveiing a sixth of the continent ixrrhaps did 
not exceed 30000 

The Pacific coast division extended not quite continuously 
from Umpqua river in Oregon to the head of the Eel in C.xlifor- 
nia, with sea frontage of about half the total stretch of 300m 
occupied. The Oregon groups arc not well known, but included 
the Umpqua. Coquille, Cha.stacosta, Tututni, Chetco; the Cali- 
fornia ones were, from north to .south, the Tolowa, Chilula, Hupa, 
W'hilkut, Nongatl, Mattole, Lassik, Sinkyone, Wailaki, Kato 
These were groups each speaking a fairly uniform dialect, not 
politically organized tribes The population has been estimated 
at 7,000 for the California groups, was probably about the same 
in Oregon, and did not exceed aoooo for (he division 

The South-western division comprised the N.avaho and Apache 
(including Lipan) in Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Chihuahua, 
and Coahuila These tribes are separately described They now 
number about 30,000 souls, largely due to an apparent increase 
of the Navaho in the last two generations as (hey have been 
at peace and pastoral A few hundred Athabascans attached to 
the Kiowa of the plains and known as Kiowa Apache arc said 
to be of northern origin, but may have been an Apache band in 
origin. 

No Athabascan tribe is known to have attained a degree of 
cultural advancement equal to that of the most advanced tribes 
of its area, with the possible exception of the Hupa in north-west 
California Nowhere have Athabascans achieved notable national 
or political solidarity. They are, how’ever, in general, hardy, .and 
some of the south-western bands ivcre long the terrors of (heir 
white and Indian neighbours. 

Sapir has united the Athabascan languages with Tlingit and 
Haida into a larger Na-Dene family, which is contested by others, 
and according to report, not yet substantiated by evidence, he 
connects the Na-Dene group genetically with the Sino-Tibetan 
languages. 

Hec Samuel Hearnc, Journey (1795); E Pctitot, several vcorks 
(1876-9.1) , A. Cj. Monce, Tram Can Imt (1880 seq , and elsewhere) , 
P. E. Goddard, Umv Cahj. Pub. Am. .Arch Ethn (1904 seq), .Am 
Mus. Nat lint. Anthr Pap, vols. viii , x. (1911-17), W. Matthews, 
Bur. Am Ethn Rep, ii., lii , v. (188.1-87), Navaho Legends (1897), 
Am. Mus Nat. Hist Mem (1902); Franciscan Fathers of St 
Michaels, Ariz , An Ethnologic Dictionary oj the Navaho Language 
(1910). (A. L. K) 

ATHALARIC (516-534^ king of the Ostrogoths, grandson 
of Theodoric, became king of the Ostrogoths in Italy on his 
grandfather’s death (526) As he was only ten years old, the 
regency was assumed by his mother, Amalasuntha {q v.). He died 
on Oct 2, .1534. 

ATHALIAH, the daughter of Ahab, and wife of Jehoram, 
king of Judah. After the death of Ahaziah, her son, she u.surpcd 
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the throne and reigned for six years She massacred all (he 
members of the royal house of Judah (2 Kings xi. 1-3) The 
sole survivor, Joash, was concealed in the temple by his aunt, 
Jehosheba, wife of the priest, Jehoida These organized a suc- 
cessful revolution in favour of Jo.i‘;h (j Kings xi , j C. hron xxii 
lo-i j, xxiii , XXIV 7) The story of Athaliah forms the subjcil of 
one of Racine’s best tragedies 

ATHAMAS in Greek mythology, king of the Minyae in 
Orchomenus His first wife was Nei>hile ( see Argonauts) 
Athamas and his second wife Ino incuried the wrath of Hera, 
because Ino had nursed Dionysus Athamas went mad, and slew 
one of his sons, Learchus; Ino, to escape, threw herself into (he 
.se.i with her other son Melicertes Both were afterwards wor- 
shipped as marine divinities, Ino as Leucothea, Melicertes as 
Palaemon Athamas, with the guilt of his son’s murdei upon him, 
was obliged to flee from Boeotia He was ordered by the oracle to 
settle 111 a place where’ he should receive hospitality from wild 
beasts This he found at Phthiotis in Thessaly, where he surprised 
some wolves eating sheep, on his approach they fled, leaving him 
the bones (Apollodorus i. 80-84, Hyginus, Fab. 1-5; Ovid, 
Metam iv 410 Fasti, \\ 485; Valerius Flacc us, 1 277. Schol on 
Apoll Rhodius li .f;i3 ) The legend is probably founded on a 
very old custom of human sacrifice amongst the Minyae 

ATHANAGILD became king of the Visigoths (m Spain) 
in 534, having invoked the aid of the emperor Justinian for his 
revolt against his predecessor Agila 

He IS chiefly remembered for the tragic foi tunes of his 
daughters Brunechildis and Gavleswintha, who married two 
Frankish brother kings, Sigebert and Chilpcnc. Athanagild died 
in 547 

ATHANARIC (d 381 ), a ruler of the V'isigoths from about 
3O6 to 380 He bore the title not of king but ot judge, a title 
which may be compared with that of ealdoiman among the 
Anglo-Sa,\on invaders of Britain. Athanaric waged an unsuccess- 
ful war with (he emperor Valens (307 to 36Q), and the peace 
by which the war was ended was ratified by the Roman and 
Gothic rulers meeting on a barge in mid-stream of (he l^anube 
Athanaric was a harsh and obstinate heathen, and his short reign 
was chiefly famous for his brutal persecution of his Christian 
fellow-countrymen. In 376 he was utterly defeated by the Huns, 
who a few' years before had burst into Europe Athanaric seems 
to have fled into Transylvam.i Being attacked there by two 
Ostrogothic chiefs he sought, in 381, the protection ot Theodosius 
I at Constantinople, where he died a fortnight later 
ATHANASIUS “THE GREAT ” saint and bishop of 
Alexandria, was born about 298, probably at Alexandria He re- 
ceived a liberal education. From early years he w,is instructed in 
the Scriptures, that is the Septuaginl ,ind New Testament He 
knew no Hebrew. These studies, combined with Greek learning, 
moulded his later thought In mind and outlook he w’as a thor- 
ough Greek There was nothing of the native Egyptian about 
him As a lad, he attracted (he attention of the bishop, Alexander, 
and was taken into his household At some period he also came 
under the influence of St Antony Ills first literary work, com- 
prising the “Contra Gentes” and “De Incarnatione Verbi,” tw'o 
parts of what is really one treatise, may be dated with tolerable 
certainty before 318, since it is entirely silent on the Arian con- 
troversy It is an amazing production for a youth barely out of 
his teens It shows more of the influence of Origen and Alexan- 
drine thought than his later works, but m asserting man’s need of 
redemption and the meeting of that need through the Incarna- 
tion, establishes once and for all the gospel for which he battled 
throughout his life. 

Alexander had inherited from his predecessor the disorders 
caused by the schismatic ordinations of Meletius {qv), bishop 
of Lycopolis. who had intruded himself during the persecution 
into the diocese To these in 319 were added the dissensions 
caused by the teaching of Arius Arius taught that the Son of 
God was a created being There was a time when He did not 
exist. He was, indeed, the first born of all creatures and surpassed 
them in dignity. Through Him all other creatures w'ere made. 
But He could only be called divine in a limited and secondary 
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sense. Anus also denied the full humanity of Christ. He held 
that this semi-divine being only took a body through which He 
acted The Council of Nicaea were forced to employ some tech- 
nical term, not in Scripture, to rule out such teaching which con- 
tradicted the sense of Scripture. Thus they added to the Creed 
the test word homo-ousws that is “of one e.'ssence” or “substance ” 
I'here is» nothing materialistic about it in Greek All that it 
asserts is that whatever the essential being of God is, namely 
divinity, the Father and the Son po'^scss it equally They also 
affirmed that the Son was “of the ousin or ‘essential being.’ of the 
Father,” that is. He was not (rcateil out of nothing, He existed 
eternally. The que.stion of the full humanity of ('hrist only came 
into full prominence at a later stage (See Arianism ) In 321 
Alexander sent out his first encydiial letter defending the de- 
position of Arius by an E-gyptian Synod In this it is reasonable 
to trace the hand of Athanasius, now a deacon and the bishop’s 
secretary. As such, he accompanied Alexander to Nicaca He 
states that he himself spoke in the council, perhaps at unofficial 
debates, but we must not assign to him too large a part in the 
proceedings As a deacon, he was not a member of the council 
Hut his inlluente was such that the Arians soon came to recognize 
in him their most formidable antagonist Alexander returned to 
his see and, five months after concluding negotiations with the 
Meletians, died. He had nominated Athanasius as his successor 
In June 328 he was c,inonicalIy elected, in spite of opposition 
fiom Meletians and Arians The cry of the people “Give us 
Athanasius, the good, one of the ascetics” attest his (xipularity. 

For seven years he occupied his sec, devoting himself to the 
work of his diocese and visiting the monks in the desert He was 
rewarded by the .solid loyalty shown to him in his later troubles 
Meanwhile the reaction against Nicaea was being fostered It 
was assisted by Constantine’s attempt to enforce unity by per- 
.secution, against which Athana.sius piotested The policy of 
Eusebius of Nicomedia was to attack first the Nicene le.iders 
Eustathius of Antioch and others were deposed on various charges 
Trouble was stirred up in Eg>pt The Meletians were encouraged 
to make c*ommon cause with the .Arians Athanasius himself was 
embroiled with the emperor by ret using to admit Anus to com- 
munion A whole series of charges were brought against him, 
which he had no difficulty in lefuting at an auciiencc with Con- 
.stantine Hut the attack was not abandoned Constantine forced 
him to attend a Synod at Tyre in 335. which was resolved to con- 
demn him A commission was sent to Egypt to collect more evi- 
dence Meanwhile .Athanasius lied and appealed to Constantine 
in person The Svnod deposed him, but Constantine summoned 
the leaders to court A new charge was now preferred, that he 
had thieatened to stop the cwjHirt of corn from Alexandria to 
Constantinople Possibly the emperor feared his great influence 
If so, it must have been due to his dominating personality. The 
patriarch of Mexandria had not yet had time to acquire the 
political importance that he later enjoyed, though the develop- 
ment of this was doubtless forwarded by the prominence of 
Athanasius More probably the emperor regarded him as in- 
transigent. and as an obstacle to that peace in Church and State 
on which his heart wms set He was banished unheard to Trier, 

Constantine died a year ,ancl a half later. At once Athanasius 
returned, ignoring, perhaps unwisely, the sentence of deposition 
passed at Tyre This g.ive his enemies excuse for declaring 
the see vacant, and filling it wnth an Arianiser, Of the sons of 
Constantine, Constantine II and Constans were on the side of 
the Nicenes, Constant lus to whom was allotted ihe East was an 
Arianiser. After several efforts the enemies of Athanasius suc- 
ceeded in installing .m Arian Giegory in the see of Alexandria by 
force of arms, with the consent of Constantius Athana.sius fled 
to Rome, where in the autumn of 340 Pope Julius held a council 
of Western bishops which acquitted him He followed it by a 
sharp remonstrance to the bishops of the East In spite of this, 
at the Dedication Couiuil of .Antioch in 341 the deposition of 
Athanasius was confirmed. This council marks a change of policy. 
Not only are the Nicenc leaders to be attacked, but an effort is 
to be made to find a new and vaguer formulary to be substituted 
for that of Nicaea. 


In 343 a new general council was held at Sardica, at the in- 
.stigation of Constans Constantius was too embarrassed by the 
Persian wars to refuse. Athanasius was vindicated, but the general 
result was only, by emphasizing religious differences, to deepen the 
political breach between East and West In 346 Constans com- 
pelled his brother Constantius to act on the decision and restore 
Athanasius So began "the golden decade” of his episcopal rule 
But the East was still critical of Nicaea In 350 Constans was 
murdered by the troops of the usurper Magnentius, who sent 
officers to seek the support of Athana.sius, a singular proof of his 
influence in Egypt. Aih.inasius refused to entertain such over- 
tures, but they formed a ground of accusation against him after 
the defeat of Magnentius by Constantius When in 351 Constan- 
tins became sole emiXTor, the Aiianisers had their chance. A 
council at Sirmium issued a new creed, orthodox as far as it 
went, but in practical effect anti-Nicene Under pressure from 
Constantius the West was compelled to condemn Athanasius 
Synods at Arles in 353 and Milan in 35s were forced by the most 
violent methods to consent to his deposition This was clinched 
by the exile of his friends, including Pope Liherius Finally, in 
35() he himself was attacked liy imperial troops, but esc.qxd to 
the desert. 

For six years he was lost to sight, but his influence was never 
greater. He produced a stream of anti-Arian writings, including 
the three orations against the Arians He watched the anti- 
Niccne paity fall to jiieces m the hour of its triumph .At the one 
extreme W’cre the Anomoeans, so called because they taught that 
the Son was unlike (di'6/coios ) the Father This teaching was only 
the honest assertion of what Anus had really believed In the 
middle came the Homoeans, who wished by using the vague 
phrase that the Son was like (djuoios) the Father to evade the 
real i.ssue and include as many as possible in a State Church 
They were pre-eminently the court parly, who were content to 
subordinate religion to the requirements of the State .\t the 
other end were the so-called Senn-.\nans, whose formula was 
homoi-omius, of like essence or substance They were tor the 
most part really orthodox, but had scruples about the Nicene “of 
one substance.” It must be aclniitteci the Nicenc word was of 
dubious meaning The term ousia might mean either a particular 
enti»y, or the common element shared by a class of particulars. 
Thus to say that the Son was “of one ousta'* with the Father 
might be held to mean they were both only modes or aspects of 
the one God, a heresy which is technically called Sabclhanism, 
after Sabellius w'ho taught it It is probable that the heretic 
Paul of Samosdta had used the term to assert that God was uni- 
pcrsonal and that the term itself had been condemned in this 
sense Marcellus of Anrvra, the ally of Athanasius used it in his 
teaching that the Logos had no eternal personal c.xistence It is 
true that in the Creed of Nicaea the distinct existence of the Son 
was guarded by the further phrase “of the essence of the Father,” 
but the hesitations of the more old-fashioned theologians of the 
school of Origen can be e.xplained The weakness of the phrase 
homoi-oustos was that it was equ.illy unscriptural, and did not by 
itself safeguard the full divinity of the Son, but Athanasius was 
prepared to accept it as an alternative with certain additions to 
strengthen it and to show that it meant more than that the Son 
was vaguely like the Father The popular idea that the contro- 
versy between Catholics and .Arians was simply “ovxt a diph- 
thong” ignores the complexity of the problem and the variety of 
shades of opinion. 

Athanasius grasped the situation The Semi-Arians received 
a shock by a creed put out by the Anomoeans at Sirmium in 
357, commonly called the “Blasphemy ” They were out-man- 
oeuvred by the Homoeans at the Synods of Ariminum and Seleucia 
in 359 Then Athanasius produced his “De Synodis” exposing 
the hollowness of the Homoean position and appealing to the 
Semi-Arians to support the homo-ousion as the one safeguard 
against Arianism. Though the appeal failed at the moment it 
bore fruit later 

Constantius died in 361 Julian recalled the exiles Athanasius 
was able to return for eight months He used his time well In 
362 he summoned a council at Alexandria which had results out 
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of all proportion to its size and advanced the cause of reunion 
with the Semi-Arians As we saw, the term oujita was ambiguous 
It might mean either a particular being or a common essence. The 
same ambiguity belonged to the term hypostasts, though it in- 
clined to the meaning of a particular entity. In the anathcma.s 
appended to the Creed of Nicaea ousia and hypostasts were em- 
ployed as synonyms. This increased the suspicion of the East 
that the term homo-ousios really excluded any real distinction.s 
in the Godhead On the other hand writers who used the term 
hypostasts in the sense of “Person,” to mark the distinctions in 
the Godhead seemed to those who used it in the other sense to 
be speaking of three gods Athana.sius .saw that the dispute was at 
bottom a matter of the use of terms In the important Tomus ad 
Antiochenos which records the decisions of the council, both uses 
of hypostasis were recognized and explained, and the term hotno- 
oustos was cleared of ambiguity The way was prepared for the 
acceptance of the later terminology, “One ousta” ^'Three Hypos- 
tases” corresponding to the Western, "One Substance,” “Three 
Persons ” 

Julian was acute enough to see in Athanasius the foremost 
representative of the religion that he hated. He singled him out 
for persecution, and, in s]iitc of the protests of his flock, forced 
him to take refuge in the desert On the accession of Jovian in 
363, wIk) treated him with great honour, he returned, but when 
Valens became empc*ror oi the Ea.st in 364, and revived the policy 
of Constantius, Ath.masius was again compelled to withdraw 
ior his fifth exile Alter a few months Valens restored him, and 
for the remaining seven years of his life he was left undisturbed. 
The welfare of the empire demanded peace in Egvpt, and peace 
in Egypt demanded the presence of Athanasius Outside Egypt 
V’alens was persecuting Semi-Arians and Nicencs alike The policy 
of Athanasius was succeeding The majority of the Scmi-Arians 
were adopting the formula of Nicaea Athanasius died in 373, 
before his cause had conquered. When Valens died in 378, 
Arianisiii fell and the cause for which Athanasius had fought 
piovcd triumphant 

Athanasius was one of the gieatest characters in early church 
history He was in the best sense ol the term a great ecclesiastic 
Ills aim in life was the highest welfare of the Church Thus we 
may see in him the hrst of the great protagonists of spiritual 
liberty against the encroachments of the State Unlike many of 
his contemporaries, he was no Byzantine He was a free Greek, 
with a Greek’s loyalty to truth at all costs. Though he had the 
courage of a martyr, he never courted martyrdom. But under the 
new conditions that followed the so-called conversion of Con- 
stantine, he discerned the peril that threatened the hfe of the 
Church, and was jireparcd to defend its spiritual independence 
even at the cost of his own life, against the State that threatened 
to stifle It by its embraces as it had formerly threatened to 
destroy it by persecution In the administration of his diocese 
he won the loyally of his flock Though his cxegcdical writings 
h.ixe almost entirely iierished, his letters show the true pastoral 
‘■pint. His return from exile was loHowcd by a conspicuous re- 
M\al both of religion and nioiahty Noi is oui estimate of his 
iharactcr seriously shaken by the pap>ri recently disc even'd, one 
o( them a possible autograph of Athanasius Scveial of thc^ra 
come from a Melctian source and represent him as instigating 
outrages by the mob on Meletians, and as tyrannical, shifty and 
nervous about his ouii safety. (.Sec; W. Idris Bell, Jeivs and Chrts- 
hans tn Ef^ypt. ) Those familiar with religious partisan literature 
will discount much of their animosity. At most they show that 
Athanasius in his earlier years was at times hard and impatient 
to his opponents. It was the fault natural to his character, and he 
had much provocation. And after all he may well have felt that 
It was a bishop's duty to put down false doctrine and disorder. 

From the religious point of view, his supreme achievement was 
that by his unflinching constancy to the truth, combined with his 
willingness to tolerate a variety of expression, by his personal 
holiness and devotion he saved Christianity from compromising 
its assertion of the two fundamental truths of the unity of God 
and the divinity of Christ. Arianism was but the working out to 
its logical conclusion of the tendency of much earlier theology to 
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regard the pre-existent Logos as a separate being side b> side 
with the Father, a second .mcl a secondary God That was 
polytheism It is the great ‘strength of Athanasius that he was 
never the mere theologian. His earliest w’ork the De Iiuarmtiont' 
showed that he had grasped the truth that lies at the heart of the 
Gospel, that man needs redemption He is not onl> weak and 
ignorant, but rebellious His form.il theology in this w'ork may 
be vague and confu.scd For the moment he is concerned with an 
apology for the Christian faith a.s a whole, not with its details 
j The Incarnation meets man's deepest needs because it brings 
not only illumination but redemption Oidy power from outside 
! could dcliv’er him from .sin and de.jth His lefusal to accept the 
j Ari.in Christ rested on the conviction that one who was not fully 
1 God could neither reveal God, nor impart Divine life To worship 
the Arian Christ would be idolatry. If at Nuaea he supported the 
hovio-ousios it was because there was no other [ihrase that ruled 
i out the speculations that undermined the truth of ledemption 
Speaking generally, he has a claim to be placed in the first rank 
of the great religious reformers, because he recalled Christianity 
from the barren paths of speculation, into which it had strayed 
.since the time of Origcn, to a new sense of the reality of the 
Gospel There was a danger that the church might have degener- 
ated into a mere philosojihical .sect The Logos docliine was lor 
him not merely an explanation of the order of the universe, but 
a principle of .salvation. He pl.iced at the centre of Chiistian life 
the idea of Christ as eternal Son rather than eternal Word There 
IS a new aw'arcness m his writings of the underlying hostility 
between the world and the church No one has suffered more 
than Athanasius by being judged from collections of dogmatic- 
utterances, divorced from their context, such as are found m 
histories of dogma They can only be rightly studied 111 con- 
junction with his pastoral and a.scetic writings At the same 
time it Is wrong to depreciate Alh.ina.sius as a thinker He is 
rightly .styled “The Father of Greek orthodo.xy '’ In his works, 
though they are all in the strictest sense of the term “occasional 
writings,” we find laid down the lines on which later orthodo.xy 
developed If his theology kicks the precision and refinement of 
later Greek thought, it is at least ojien to discussion whether this 
may not, in many cases, be a merit rather than a defect The so- 
called “Athanasian Creed” is universally admitted to be later 
than the time ot Athanasius 

Much discu.ssion has centred round his use of homo-ousios. 
In spite of his loyalty to Nicaea, he very rarely employs it in 
his owm earlier writings After his visit to Rome he is less shy of 
it. We saw the ambiguity of the teim resulting from its use in 
pagan philosophy. The precise meaning that he attached to it 
can only be gained by a .study of his w-ritings. He explicitly dis- 
claims any philosophical u.se of it His interest is in the religion 
of the plain man The Son is as divine as the Father and there- 
fore can be worshipped without idolatry and bestow Divine life, 
because it is His to bestow He was hampered by the fact that 
he possessed no term to e\pre.,s the distinction of the Persons 
Though he did more th.in .inv one else to fix the later terminology, 
>et it IS doufillul it till' phr.ise "thiee livpostiisrs” ever oicurs tn 
his own writings His fin.il seivice to the later theology of the 
Trinity was that when the question of the clivinity of the Holy 
Spirit emerged towards the close of the Arian controversy, he 
asserted that the Holy Spirit was homo-ousios with the Father 
and the Son, and ha.se(i his assertion on similar grounds. The 
Spirit could not sanctify, unless He were fully and truly divine. 
In this teaching he anticipates later theolog>’ ' 

Hf the above view is correct, the view fust put forward by 
Zahn and dcccptcfl in some form by Gwatkin, llamack and Sceliuig 
that homo-oiiMos really triumphed in the end as having been silently 
transtormed into homot-oustos, is seen to start from a failure to 
appreciate its non-technical use by Athanasius. The theory is vitcor- 
ously combated by Bethune-Bakcr, Texts and Studies, vol. vii, who, 
however, fails to recognize a certain development in the outlook of 
Athanasius Duchesne’s verdict The Early History of the Church 
(vol. ii. ET p. 281) is a fair statement of the case “The Nuene 
term was in no way ousted. . . . But the idea which the homoi-ousios 
accentuated wa.s admitted, under another formula— that ol the three 
hypostases — as a useful and even necessary explanation of the homo- 
ousios " 
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So too in Christology Athanasius is the precursor of later 
(Jreek thought. The accusation that he was an Apollinarian has 
recently been brought against him. It is true that in his earlier 
writings he uses language that, if it is pressed, might be taken to 
support ApollinarianKsm ' But he is not using it in any technical 
sense It is indeed doubtful against whom his letter to Epictetus 
and his language in the De Synodis is directed, but his statements 
make plain that when teaching was brought to his notice that de- 
nied the possession of a human mind and soul by ('hrist, he im- 
mediately resisted it with vigour. It is true that he never worked 
out a theology of the person of Christ and that his interest was 
centred round His divinity rather than Ills humanity, but his 
writings were often quoted in later controversy, and arc m full 
accord with the theology of Chalcedon. 

Lastly, in the history of Christian monasticism Athanasius 
holds an important place. In the East as contrasted with the 
West monasticism developed m independence of ecclesiastical 
organization. Its attitude to the church w'as in large part that of 
detachment. Hence it is conceivable that in Egypt a schism might 
hav'e arisen Hence the friendship of Athanasius with Antony 
and Pachomius and his reputation tor asceticism were ot practical 
imiiortance. He was the lust episcopal promoter ot monasticism, 
and was rewarded by the unt ailing supiiort of the monks in all 
his difliculties He enabled the ascetic spirit to find a home in the 
t'alholic Church Further, his visit to Rome had an impi itant 
effect oil Western monasticism Monasteries of some kind e.Msted 
in Italy, but his arrival gave the first groat impulse to monastic 
life His life of St Antony is addressed to the Western monks 
and had great intlucme It is by no means accidental that the 
champion of the faith of Nuaea should also be the patron of 
monasticism He uas the enemy of pagan compromise in Chris- 
tian life no less than in Christian belief 

Him lociKAi'iiv The piiinaiv ‘•oiirce lor the life and teaching of 
Athana‘'ius is his own wiitings They will bo lound colkdecl in 
Migne, P (i \\v-\\vin. These volumes however include much that 
is not genuine The ln{rrf>t< latin in Symbolunt, De Incarnattone Dn 
Verbi and Quod I'nus bil ( hrt\tus are universally recogniml as 
Apollin.iiian woiks The />e I rinilale el Spoil u Sando is also to ‘(O 
rejected Theic is a etowing cons nsu-. ot o|)inion that the (wo books 
A^iiiuiit ApoUmauus and the Fourlh Oralion (tfiantsl (he imins arc 
not the work of Athanasus 'I he De hu armlione Det Verbt cl conlut 
Antvios IS dubious Seveial other writings are also cither spurious or 
suspect An Isnghsh iKMidation ot the most imporlant woiks to- 
gethei with a life ot Athanasius, b\ Robertson, is pi Idislud in the 
All cue and Post-Nucnc FiilJiers 'Hus induiies al o the Festal Letleis, 
extant mostly only in Syriac. '1 lu re is a ])aneg>ric by Gregory 
Na/ian/en 'the ancient ecclesiastical historians add little of value. 
More imiKirtant is the Hisloria Act phnhi translated m Robertson 
-The best modern account in English, with full references, i, to be 
found in B J. Kidd, llnlory of the I hunh, vol ii. It s.ns however, 
little about reient German iiiluism Eor this see \ Sineicken, 
“Athaiiasiana” in Trxtc und VnteiMuhun\ieu, NF iv 4, E Schwarts' 
Nachrichtcn von dir hgl (leselhrhnft der Wissenschaften zu Cottiu^en, 
1904, 19015, 190S, 1911. II M. Gwatkin’s Studies of Arianism is still 
important A full .k count of the writings of .■\thanasujs will be found 
in Barclenh ewer's PtilroloQV Ml histones of clogma contain in - 
count ot his doctrine, see especially those ot Harnack, Loofs, Sc-eburg 
and Tixeront. (K. J. B ) 

ATHARVA VEDA, the ph and apocr>phal Veda of the 
Aryans, mainly composecl of incantations preserved m two re- 
censions. a fifth of it reproduces spells from the /?/g Veda Eor 
a long period it vv.is not accepted as a canonical ]'rd(i 

''I'he charge of .Apollinariani'm is in part clue In the growing ton- 
xiction that the two J.etters against Apollinarianism aic not the work 
of Athanasius. The best statement ot the case against his orthodow 
IS in Rav’en's ApoUinarianism But the untairnrss of his criticism is 
rightly censured by P E More in Christ the Word, jip. 208 ff His 
ally Eustathius of .\ntioch, explicitly det ended the fullness ot Christ’s 
human nature. And the disciples of Apollinarius were in ne doubt 
about relation of Athanasius to their master on this point See 
Lietzmann, Apollinarius von Laodicea, p 276. A full discussion of 
the Chnstology of Athanasius will be found in E. Weigl, “Untcr- 
suchenden zur Christologie des heihgen Athanasius.” Forschungen zur 
Christlichen Literatur- und Dogmengescbichte vol. xii , though be 
fails to distinguish between his genuine and spurious wiilings. 

^See Hannay, The Spirit and Origin of Christian Monasticism: v-on 
dcr Goltz, in Texte und Vntersuchungen, vol. xiv. N F. who vindicates 
the authenticity of the De Virgimtate and show's its importance for 
the understanding of Athanasius. 


See R C Dutt, Civilisation of Ancient India (London, 1893); 
Farquhar, Outline of the Religious Literature of India (London, 1920). 

ATHEISM is a term of varying application and significance 
(Gr. adtos, “denying God,” “godless,” hence disbelief in or denial 
of God). Its meaning is dependent upon the particular type of 
“Theism” with which at the moment it is being contrasted 

Yet, as we should expect, there is some connecting link binding 
these various meanings together, and, for the most part, the con- 
nection is pretty easily shown It is no mere accident that the 
same word “God” is used of the gods of Polytheism ; of the god 
of Aristotle’s Metaphysics (the unmoved Mover — not Creator — 
of the eternal heavens; a Being living, eternal, good; Who is Him- 
self His own sole object of knowledge, W’ho produces motion 
passively by being loved, Met io72‘‘-3'‘; i074‘’-5“; cf. Dante, 
Paradiso xxiv'., 130-2); of the Persons of the Christian Trinity; 
of the impersonal Absolute of modern philosophy (which unites 
within it all reality and all values) It is in the conception of 
“goodness’’ that the connecting link is lound. Religion may in its 
origin be something very difterent from morality It may be true 
(see R Otto’s The Idea of the Holy, Eng trans , pp 6, 14, 15) 
that “religious awe” “first begins to stir in the feeling of some- 
thing uncanny, eerie or weird", and the lines between “fear,’’ 
“dread,’’ “aw'e” and “reverence” may be hard to draw. Yet it 
dawns early upon the religious mind that the only worthy object 
of dread is that which is entitled to moral reverence (Isa. VIII. 
13). The atheist therefore is conceived as the man who denies 
or despises what he ought not only to fear but to respect. It is 
intelligible, then, that the early Christians .should be called “athe- 
ists” by their persecutors The Christians denicil, after all, many 
more gods than they acknowledged The Pag.ui was morally of- 
fended at this wholesale rejection of familiar loyalties It is 
equall) intelligible that the ('hristians should retort the phrase 
(Martvniitn A Polycarpi, c in c ix ) on those who “blasphemed 
that worthy name by which they were called ” For behind this 
sharp division of opinion lay a very real community of moral 
standard Paganism had enough connection with morality to 
make it quite natural that Plato (Poliiinis 308 E) should .speak 
of “godlessness” side by side with “insolence” and “injustice,’’ 
and should contrast it with what leads to virtue (cf. Sophocles 
Oed Rex , 861 , Xenophon Mem , IV , 4). 

Thus the profound .saving of Feuerbach — “He alone is the true 
atheist to whom the predicates of the Divine Being, for example, 
love, wisdom and justice, are nothing; not he to whom merely the 
subject of these predicates is nothing” (Essence of Christianity 
leans , Evans, p, 21 j — only brings to light what is implicit in the 
common usage. It is the c.xplicit recognition of this truth which 
i.s charac teiistically modern. We are disposed to recognize to-day 
that a truly religious frame of mind (as (he Kantian “aw'e of duty,” 
such a “reverence” for the moral law as makes Kant “humble him- 
.self” before it) and further even an attitude of worship towards 
Christ (as is implied when Baudelaire speaks of Jesus as Des 
Dieux le plus vu ontestahle: f.es Firms du Mai iwvin ), arc 
compatible with a denial, or at least a doubt, of the ordinary 
theistic beliefs. 

Yet even though we take Feuerbach’s saving as giving the key 
to the true meaning of “Atheism” and so regard religion even in 
its humbler forms as a craving lor the good (()d>sscy HI , 48), 
we must recognize that, side by side with the reverence for the 
(iood as an Ideal — for the Divine “predicates” — there grows up in 
religion a belief in the realization of this ideal in the Universe, 
and commonly in its realization in a personal Being. So closely 
arc these two elements connected that for many minds the re- 
jection of the latter .seems equivalent to a rejection of the former. 
In order to avoid this, and similar confusions, we must continue 
to recognize a variety of meanings for our term. 

Thus Atheism might be defined (1) as a denial that there is any 
one supreme object of reverence; (2) as a denial that this object 
of reverence is also the all-inclusive reality (“Belief in a finite 
God,” it has been said, “is not Theism”) ; (3) as a denial that 
there is any one all-inclusive reality at all. (For Hegel the atheist 
is the “pluralist’’ who acknowledges no, ultimate unity. Spinoza, 
he saySrK no atheist but an “acosmist.” 'Of Hegel’s principle, that 
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“the Truth is the Whole” yet is also “essentially a result” to 
which the earlier stages of its development are vital, it is only 
the second half with which Spinoza seems to Hegel to be out of 
sympathy See Logic of Hegel, Wallace's trans , pp 275, 105, 106; 
Phenomenology, Baillie's trans, p 17), (4) as a denial that the 
power which rules the world is worthy of our trust ; (s) as a denial 
that this power is a Being with whom we may hold jx^rsonal com- 
munion. {See C C. J. Webb’s Gifford Lectures ) Many modern 
philosophies might be described as atheistic 111 one or other of 
these senses; comparatively few as atheistic in all. t.Sre Thkism, 
Pantheism, Trinity, Absolute ) (C J Sh ) 

ATHELM (d 923), English churchman, is s.ud to have been 
a monk of Glastonbury before his elevation in qoq to the see ot 
Wells, of which he was the first occupant. In 914 he became 
archbishop of Canterbury. 

ATHELNEY, a slight eminence of small extent in the low 
level tract about the junction of the rivers Tone and Parrett m 
Somersetshire, England. It was formerly isolated by marshes 
and accessible only by boat or artificial causeway, and un<ler 
these conditions it gamed its historical fame as the retreat of 
King Alfred in 878-879, when he was unable to withstand the 
incursion of the Danes. After regaining his throne he founded 
a monastery here in gratitude for the retreat afforded him by 
the island, no traces of it exist above ground, but remains have 
been excavated There was also found here, in 1 003, the celebrated 
Alfred jewel, bearing his name, and preserved 111 the Ashmolcan 
museum at Oxford An inscribed pillar commemorating the king 
was set up in 1801. The name of Athelney signifies the Isle of 
Princes (Ang Sax. Actheltngaea) Athelney is a railway station 
on a branch of the Great Western railway 

ATHENA, the Attic (and Latin ) form of the Homeiic Athene, 
also called Pallas Athene, or simply Pallas, one of the most im- 
portant goddesses in Greek mythology No satisfactory deri\a- 
tion of the name Athena has been given, the name Pallas has 
been connected with the Greek pallake (“maiden") According 
to the legend, her father Zeus swallowed his wife Metis (“coun- 
sel") when she was pregnant with Athena, since he had been 
warned that his children by her might prove stronger than him- 
self and dethrone him. Hephaestus (or Prometheus) subse- 
quently split open his head with a hatchet, and Athena sprang 
forth fully armed. (Hesiod, Theogony, 886; Pindar, Olymp , 
vii 35 ) According to Roscher, the manner of her birth repre- 
sents the storm-cloud split by lightning; Farnell sees in it an 
indication that, as the daughter of Metis, Athena was already 
invested with a mental and moral character It is probable that 
her epithet, Tntogeneki, originated m Boeotia, whence it was 
conveyed by colonists to Gyrene and thence to Libya, where 
there was a river Triton Here some local divinity, connected 
with the water and also of a warlike character, was identified by 
the colonists with their own Athena. The legend of her birth 
was also associated with several other rivers and lakes of the 
same name. Jn any case, it is fairly certain that Tntogeneia 
means “water-born,” although an old interpretation derived it 
from Into, a supposed Boeotian w’orcl meaning “head ” 

In Homer Athena already appears as the goddess of counsel, 
of war, of female arts and industries, and the protectress of 
Greek cities. Hence .she is called Poluis, Poliouchos, m many 
Greek states, and is frequently associated with Zeus Policus. 
The most celebrated festival of the city-goddess was the Pan- 
athenaea at Athens and other places, and as Panacbais she was 
protectress of the Achaean League (qv). At Athens she pre- 
sided over the phratries or clans, and was known as Apatouria 
and Phratria, and sacrifice was ottered to her at the festival 
Apaturia (q v ) Her images, called Palladia {see Palladium), 
which guarded the heights, represented her with shield uplifted, 
brandishing her spear to keep off the foe. The cult- of Athenia 
Itonia, whose earliest seat appears to have been among the 
Thessalians, made its way to Coronea in Boeotia, where her 
sanctuary was the seat of the Pan-Boeotian confederacy. Pecu- 
liar to Arcadia is the title Athena Alea, probably == “warder off 
of evil,” although others explain it as = “warmth,” and sei; in 
it an allusion to her physical nature as one of the powers of 


light Farnell points out that she is certainly looked upon 
also as being in some way connected with the health-divinuies, 
since in her temple she is grouped with -\sclcpius and Hygieia 
{see Hygieia). 

She already appears as the goddess of counsel in the Iltad and 
in Hesiod. The Attic bouleiitni took the oath by Athena Boulaia; 
at Sparta she was Agoraia, presiding over the popular assemblies 
in the market-place, in Arcadia Me(h<nnti\, the discoverer of 
devices Her conne.Mon with the trial of Ore.stes ((jv). the 
introduction of a milder form of punishment for justifiable 
homicide, and the institution of the court “at the Palladium" 
(Sanctuary of Pallas), show the impoitant part jilayed by her 
m the development of legal ideas. 

The protectress of cities was naturally also a goddess of war. 
As such she appears in Homer and Hesiod and m post -Homeric 
legend as the slayer of the Gorgon and taking part in the battle 
ot the giants On numerous monuments she is rc'iiresented as 
Areia, “the warlike,” Nikephoros, “brmger of victoiy," holding 
an image of Nike* (q v ) in her outstretched hand Martial music 
and the Pyrrhic dance, in which she herself is said to have taken 
jiart to commemorate the victory over the giants, and the build- 
ing of warshijis were attributed to her The epithets IIippui, 
Chalmltis (“the bridler"), and Damasippos (“horse-taming") 
usually referred to her as goddess of war-horses, may perhaps 
be reminiscences of an older religion in which the horse was 
.sacred to her As a war-goddess, she is the embodiment ot pru- 
dent and intc'lligent tactics, entirely difterenl from Ares (civ), 
the iieisonitication of brute force and rashnt>ss 

The goddess of vear develops into the goddess of peace and 
the pursuits connected with it .She is prominent as the pro- 
moter of agriculture in Attic legend The Athenian hero Erech- 
theus (Erichthonios), originally an enrth-gorl, is her toster-.son, 
with whom .she was honoured m the Erechtheum on the Acropo- 
lis Her oldest piieslesses, the clew-sisters — Aglauros, IIeru\ 
Pandrosos — signify the lertilization ol the earth by the clew and 
weie probably at one time iclt*ntified with Athena, who was also 
known as Aglauro'i and Pandrosos Athena also gave the Atheni- 
ans the olive-tree, which was supposed to have sprung from the 
bare soil of the Acropolis, when smitten by her spc'ar, close to 
the horse (or siiring of water) produced by the trident of Pgsei- 
clon, to which he apiiealed m support of his claim to the lord- 
ship of Atht*ns !^he is also connected w'llh l’osc*iilon in the 
Ic’gend of Erechlheus, not as being in any way akin to the former 
in nature or character, but as indicating the contest between an 
old and a new religion. This god, whose worship was introduced 
into Athens at a later date by the Ionian immigrants, was identi- 
fied with Erechtheus-Erichthonios, and thus w’as brought into 
conne.vicm with the goddess, in order to ettect a reconciliation of 
the two cults. Athena was said to have invented the plough, and 
to have taught men to tame horses and yoke oxen Wirious arts 
were attnbuted to her — .shipbuilding, the goldsmith’s craft, full- 
ing, shoemaking and other branches of industry As early as 
Homer, she lakes especial interest In the occupations of women, 
she makes Hera’s and her own peplos (robe), and spinning ancl 
weaving are often called “the works of Athena ” The custom 
of offering a beautifully woven piplos at the Panathenaic festi- 
val is connected with her character as Ergune, the goddess of 
industry As jiatroness of the arts, she is associated with 
Hephaestus ancl Prometheus, and in Boeotia she w'as regarded 
as the inventress of the llute 

As in the case of Aphrodite and Apollo, Roscher deduces ail 
the characteristics of Athena from a single conception — that of 
the goddess of the storm or the thunder-cloud There seems, 
however, little reason for regarding her as a nature-goddess at 
all, but rather as the presiding divinity of states and cities, of 
the arts and industries — in short, as the goddess of the whole 
intellectual side of human life 

Little IS known of the ceremonies or fe.stivals which attended 
her worship, except those at Athens, where the following, among 
others, W'ere celebrated, (i) the Sklrophona, with a procession 
from the Acropolis to the village of Skiron, in the height of 
summer, the priests who were to entreat her to keep off the 
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summer heat walking under a sunshade {Skiron) held over them, 
(2) The Chalkeia (“feast of smiths”), at which the birth of 
Erechtheus and the invention of the plough were celebrated; 

( 0 "ihe Plunteria and Kallunteria (feasts of washing and adorn- 
ing), at which her ancient wooden image and pcplvs in the Erech- 
theum and the temple itself were cleaned, with a procession in 
which bunches of tigs (frequently used in lustrations) were ear- 
ned, (4) Arrhephona, or Errephoria, perhaps - HrK\cphotia. 
“dew-bearing,” at which two maidens of nolde birth, between 
seven and ti years of age, carried certain unknown saert'd ob- 
jects from the temple of Athena on the Acrojiolis to that of 
Aphrodite “in the gardens,” and returned with ceitam other 
objects to the Acropolis Two other maidens began the weav- 
ing of the new peplos for the statue of 7\thena Polias, which was 
presented to the goddess every year; (0 the Panalhenaea (qv ) 
at which the new robes for the image of the goddess were earned 
through the city, spread like a sail on a mast, (0) Mention 
should also be made of the Argive cerc*mony, at which the 
xoanon (ancient wooden statue) of Athena was washed in the 
river Inachus, a symbol of her purification after the battle with 
the giants 

The usual attributes of Athena were the helmet, the aegis 
(q v ), the round shield with the head of Medusa in the centre, 
the lance, an olive branch, the owl, the cock and the snake. 
Of these the aegis is probably intended as a battle-charm, like 
the Gorgon’s head on the shield and the faces on the shields of 
Chinese soldiers; (he owl probably represents the form under 
which she was worshipped in primitive times, and subsequently 
became her favourite biid (the epithet Cilaukdpis, meaning 
“keen-eyed” in Homer, may ha\e originally signified “owl- 
faced"), the snake, a common companion of the earth-deities, 
probably refers to her connexion with Erechtheus-Ericht homos. 
As to artistic representations ol the goddess, we have first the 
rude figure which seems to be a copy of the Palladium; secondly, 
the still rude but otherwise more interesting figures of her on 
the early painted vases, and thiiclly, the type of her as pioducc*d 
by Pheidias, Irom which little variation appears to have bt<n 
made Of his numerous statues of her, the three most celebrated 
were set up on the Acrojiolis (i) Athena Partlicnos, in the Par- 
thenon It was in ivory .ind gold, and ,^o ft high She was icprc- 
seiitecl standing, in a long tunic , on her head was a helmet, orna- 
mentc'd with sphinxes and gntlins, on her breast was the aegis, 

I ringed with serpents .mil the Gorgon's head m centre In her 
right hand was a Nike or winged \ictory, while her left held a 
spear, which rested on a shield on whuh were represented the 
battles of the Amazons with the giants, (2) A colossal st.ituc 
said to have been formed fiom the sjioils taken at Marathon, 
the so-called Athena Promachos; (,0 Athena Lemma, so called 
because it had been dedicalt'd by the Athenian cleruchies in 
Lemnos In this she wms represented without arms, as a bril- 
liant type ot virgin beauty The two last statues were of bronze. 
From the time of Pheidias calm earnestness, self-conscious 
might, and clearness of intelh'ct, were the mam characteristics 
of the goddess The eyes, slightly cast clown, betoken an atti- 
tude of thoughtfulness; the toreheacl is clear and open; the 
mouth indicates firmness and resolution The whole suggests a 
masculine rather than a feminine form 

From Grc'ece the worship of Athena extended to Magna 
Graecia, where a number of temples were erected to her in 
various jilaces In ItaK jiroper she was identified with Minerva 
(qv). 

BimanoRAPtn — .Articles in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyklopadie; 
W. II. Kosiher’s Lexikoii tier Mylholog,tc, Daremberg and Sagho’s 
Dictiimnaire c/cs untiquiles (s v “Minerva’’) , Prellcr-Robert, Cwriech- 
tschr Mythologir (1S87) ; L R Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States 
i (1896) ; J. E Harrison, Proletiomena to the Study of Greek RebRton 
(1922) , O. Gruppe, Grtechische Mythologie, ii (1Q07) , A. Fairbanks, 
The MytholoRy of Greece and Rome (1907). For Athena in art, see 
A. Furtwaengl'cr Mei^tenoerke der gnechtschen Plasttk (trans. E 
Sellers, 189';) , M Colhgnon. Manual of Mythology (trans and 
enlarged by J. E Harrison, 1800), and his Htstuire tie la sculpture 
grecque (1892-97) 

ATHENAEUM, a name originally applied in ancient Greece 
to buildings dedicated to Athena, and specially used as the desig- 
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nation of a temple in Athens, where poets and men of learning 
were accustomed to meet and read their productions. The acad- 
emy for the promotion of learning which the emperor Hadrian 
built (about ad. 135) at Rome, near the Forum, was also called 
the Athenaeum Poets and orators still met and discussed there, 
but regular courses of instruction were given by a staff of pro- 
fessors in rhetoric, jurisprudence, grammar and philosophy The 
institution, later called Schola Romana, continued in high repute 
till the 5th century. Similar academies were founded in the 
jirovinces and at Constantinople by the emperor Theodosius II 
In modern times the name has been applied to various academies, 
.IS those of Lyons and Marseilles and the Dutch high schools; 
and it has become a very general designation for literary and 
scientific clubs, the most famous club of the name being that 
which was founded in London by Sir Walter Scott and Thomas 
Moore in 1824 It is also familiar as the title of several literary 
periodicals, notably of the London literary weekly founded in 
1828 by James Silk Buckingham and successfully established by 
C W Dilke The Athenaeum was absorbed by the Nation in 

IQ2I. 

ATHENAEUS, of Naucr.itis in Egypt, Greek rhetorician .and 
grammarian flourished about the end of the 2nd and the beginning 
of the 3id century a d Suidas only tells us that he lived “in the 
times of Marcus”, but the contempt w’ith which he spe.aks of 
Commodus (died ic)2) shows (h.it he survived that emperor. 
Athenaeus himself states th.it he was the author of a treatise on 
the Ihratta — ^a kind of lish mentioned by Archippus and other 
comic poets — ^and of a history of the Syrian kings, both of which 
works are lost We still possess the Deipnosopfnstae (“dinner- 
table philosophers" or “authorities on banquets”) in 15 books 
The first two liooks, and p.irts of the 3rcl. iith and isth, are 
extant only m epitome, but otherwise w'c seem to possess the 
work entire 

It is .in immense store-house of miscellaneous information, 
chiefly on matters connected with the table, but also containing 
remarks on music, songs, dances, games, courtesans It is full 
of quoUtioiis from writers whose works have not come down to 
us It professes to be an account given by the author to his Iriend 
Timocr.ites of a baniiuet held at the house of Laurentius (or 
Larenlius) a scholar and wealthy patron of art It is thus a dia- 
logue within a dialogue The conversation ranges from the dishes 
before the guests to literaiy matters of every de.scription, includ- 
ing points of grammar and criticism, and they are e.xpected to 
bring with them extracts from the poets, which are read aloud 
and discussed at table The jilan is clumsy, but as a repertory of 
fr.igments and morsels of information the work is invaluable for 
Athenaeus refers to nearly 800 writers 

R1HI.100KAPHV — EcliUo ijiinieps, Airline (1524); Casaubon (1597- 
1600), Schweighauser (i.Soi 07), Dindoif (1827), Meinckc (iXS9- 
67) , K.iihel (1.887-^70), English translation by Yonge in Bohn’s 
Classhal Library; K McncM',, Die sclinftstellerisrhe Tecltmk im So- 
phhtenmahl dts Xtlnnaios (I'aderborn 1920) and Wentzel’s article in 
I’duly-Wissowa 11 2, Sp. 202()-^C. 

ATHENAGORAS, a Christian apologist of the 2nd century 
AD, was, .according to an cmend.itor of the Paris Codex 451 of 
the nth century, a native of Athens The only sources of in- 
form.atioii regarding him are a short notice by Philip of Side, in 
Pamphylui (c. 4-0 ad ), and the inscription on his principal 
work, the Apology The inscription describes the Apology as the 
“Embassy of Athenagoras, the Athenian, a philosopher and a 
Christian, concerning the Chrislian<;, to the Emperors Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus and Lucius Aurelius ('ommodus, etc” The 
date of the Apology (llpecrpeia Tept XpiaTiapuiu') m.ay be fixed at 
about 177 AD. Athenagoras also wrote a discourse on the resur- 
rection of the body, which is not authenticated otherwise than 
by the titles on the various manuscripts. In the Apology, he 
refutes the accusations brought against the Christians of atheism, 
eating human flesh and licentiousness. The discourse on the resur- 
rection attempts to prove the truth of the doctrine from con- 
sideration of God’s purpose in the creation of man, His justice 
and the nature of man himself. Athenagoras is a powerful and 
clear writer, who strives to comprehend his opponents’ views and 
is acquainted with the classical writers. He used the Apology of 
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Justin, but hardly the works of Aristeides or Tatian. His theology 
is strongly tinged with IMatonism. 

Bibliography. — Editions' J. C. Th. Eg. de Otto, Corpus Apol. 
Christ, Saec , II. vol vii. (Jena, 1857); E. Schwartz in lextc und 
Unlersuchungen,\\. 2 (Leipzig, 1891). 

Translations Humphrejs (1714), B P Pralten (Ante-Nic Fathers, 
Edinburgh, 1867) ; P A Eberhard (Munchen, iqi^). 

Literature A Harnack, Gesrh der altchr Litt , pp. SzG-ijS, and 
similar works by O Hardenhewer and A Ehrhard, llerzog-llauck, 
Rralencyk ; G. Kruger, t'aily Ckr. Lit, p no (where additional 
literature is cited). In i>;5Q and 1612 appeared in French a work on 
True and Perfect Love, purporting to be a tianslation from the Greek 
of Athenagoras; it is a palpable forgery. 

ATHENODORUS, the name of two Stoic philosophers of 
the I St century b c , who have frequently been confounded 

(1) ATHENODORUS CaNANITES (c. 74 B C -A D. 7), SO Called 

from his birthplace Ganana, near Tarsus, wms a friend of Strabo, 
from whom we derive our knowledge of his lile {See also Cic. 
Ep ad Att , xvi li 4, 14, 4.) He taught the young Octavian 
(afterwards Augustus) at Apollonid, and was a pupil of Posci- 
donius at Rhodes Subsequently he appears to have lectured in 
the great cities oi the iMe(literrane.in. His influence over Augus- 
tus was strong and lasting He followed him to Rome in 44 In 
later years he was allowed by Augustus to return to Tarsus in 
order to remodel the constitution of the city. He succeeded 
(r 15-iO n e ) in setting up a timocracy in the imperial interest. 
Sir \V. M Ramsay is inclined to attribute to the influence of 
Athenodorus the striking resemblances which can be established 
between Seneca and Paul, the latter of whom must certainly have 
been acquainted with his teachings According to Eusebius and 
Strabo he was a learned scientist for his day. He helped Cicero 
in the composition of the De Ofjicm Ills works are not certainly 
known, and none arc e.\tant. {See Sir W, M. Ramsay m the Ex- 
positor, Sept, igoo, p. 208 seq ) ^ 

(2) Aihlnudorus Cordm ion, also of Tarsus, was keeper of 
the library at Pergamum, and was an old man m 47 b.c. He .set- 
tled m Rome, where he died in (he house of the younger Cato. 

Among otheis of the name may be mentioned: 

{t,) Atiii NouoRt s Of Ti os, who played the cithara at the 
wedding ol Alexander the Great and Statira at Susa (324 bc.); 
(4) a Greek iihysician of the 1st century ad., who wrote on epi- 
demic diseases, and two sculptors of whom (5) one executed the 
sta(ue.s ot Apollo and Zeus which the Spdrtan.s dedicated at Del- 
phi after Aegospotami; and (o) the other was a son of Alexander 
of Rhode>, whom he helped in the Laocobn group. 

ATHENRY, county Galway, Ireland, 14m inland from Gal- 
way on the Great Southern railway I’op. (1921) 791. Its name 
is derived from the ^{th-na-rtoith, the ford of kings; and it grew 
to importance after the Anglo-Norman invasion as the first town 
ot the Burgs and Berminghams. There are remains of walls 
erected in 1211 and a castle of 1238. A Dominican monastery was 
founded by Myler de Berrningham in 1241, and repaired by the 
Hoard of Works in 1893 Of the Franciscan monastery ot 14O4 
httle is left. The town returned two members to the Irish parlia- 
ment from the lime of Richard 11 to the Union, but it never 
recovered from the wars of the Tudor period, culminating in a 
successful siege by Red Hugh O’Donnell in 1596. 

ATHENS, the capital of the republic of Greece {’Adijpat, 
Athenae, modern colloquial tireek WOqva), situated in 23° 44' E. 
and 37° 58' N., tow'ards the .southern end of the central and princi- 
pal plain of Attica There are various theories with regard to the 
origin of the name. It is now held that it is derived from the 
patron goddess Athene, whose name, like others ending in 
is thought to be pre-Hellenic. 

I. TOPOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES 

The Attic plain, to irediov, slopes gently towards the coast of 
the Saronic gulf on the south-west ; on the cast it is overlooked by 
Mt. Ilymettus (3.369ft.) ; on the north-east by Pentelicus (3,635 
ft.) from which, in ancient and modern times, an immense quan- 
tity of the finest marble has been quarried; on the north-west by 
Parnes (4,636ft.), and on the west by Aegaleus (1,532ft ), which 
descends abruptly to the bay of Salamis. In the centre a ridge, 
perhaps the ancient Anthesmus, but now known as Turcovuni, 
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runs from north-east to south-west and culminates in the sharply 
pointed Lycabettus (1,11211 ), now called Hagios Georgios from 
the monastery which crowns its .sunumt. Lycabettus, the most 
prominent feature in the Atheni.m land.scape, directly over- 
hung the ancient city, but was not uuluded m its walls This 
range separates the valleys oi the C'ephissu.s and Ilissus The 
former, rising in Pentelicus to the north-west, enters the .sea at 
Phalerum, but in summer dwindles to an insignilicant stream The 
latter, coming from Hymettus, skirts the dly on the south-west 
and is now usually dry owing to denuciaiioii caused by the cle.struc- 
tion of the forests. This desiccation of Attica was first noticed by 
Plato. Separated from Lycabettus by a ciepres;,ion to the south- 
west, through which flows a brook, now a i overed dr.im (probably 
the Endanus), stands the remarkable oblong rotky mass of the 
Acropolis (siaft ), rising prcciintously on all sides e.xcept the 
western; close to it on the west is the lower rock of the Areop- 
agus, "Apetos ttAtos (377ft), the seat of the famous council, 
the name {see also Areopagus) has been connected with Aies, but 
is more probably derived from the ’ApaL or Eumenides Faither 
west are three elev'ations; to the north-west the .so-called “hill of 
the Nymphs” (341ft ), on which the modern observatory stands; 
to the west the Pnyx (351ft ), and to the south-west the loftier 
Museum hill (482ft ). A cavity to the west of the observatory is 
supposed to be the ancient Barathron or place of execution The 
distance from the Acropolis to the nearest point of the sea coast 
at Phalerum is a little over three miles 

Influence of the Geographical Position. — ^The situation of 
Athens naturally favours the growth of a powerful community. 
For the first requisites of a primitive .settlement — food supply and 
defence — ^it alforded every advantage. The Attic plain, notwith- 
standing the lightness ol the soil, lurni.shed an adequate supply of 
cereals, olive and fig groves and vineyards were cultivated from 
the earliest times, ancl jiasturagc for sheep and goats was abun- 
dant. The surrounding mountains are broken towards the north- 
east by an ojjcning betw'eim Hymettus ancl Pentelicus toward.s 
Marathon, and arc traversed by the passes of Deteleia, Ph>le and 
Daphne on the north and north-west, but the distance between 
these and the city was sullicieiit to obviate the danger of surprise 
by an invading land force. On the other hand Athens, like Coiinlh, 
Megara and Argos, was sufliciently far from the sea to enjoy 
security against the sudden descent of a hostile fleet. Vet the 
three natural harbours, Peiraeeus, Zea and Munychia, favouied 
maritime commerce and the sea power which formed the basis 
of Athenian hegemony. The climate is temperate, but liable to 
sudden changes; the mean temperature is 63°-i F, the maximum 
(in July) 99“-oi, the minimum (m January) 31 “•55. The summer 
heat IS moderated by the sea-breeze or by cool northerly winds 
from the mountains (especially in July and August). The dear, 
bracing air, according to ancient writers, fostered the intellectual 
and aesthetic character of the people and endowed them with 
mental and physical energy For the architectural adornment of 
the city the finest building material was proturablc in abundance; 
Pentelicus forms a mass of white, blue-veined marble; another 
variety, somewhat similar in appearance, but generally ol a bluer 
hue, was obtained from Hymettus. For ordinary purposes grey 
limestone from Lycabettus and the adjoining hills, limestone from 
the promontory of Acte (the so-called “poros” stone), and con- 
glomerate were largely employed. F'or the ceramic art admirable 
material was at hand in the district north-west of the Acropolis. 
The water supply then, as now, being insulficient for a large and 
growing city, was supplemented by an aqueduct constructed in the 
time of the Pcisisl rands and by others of the Roman period A 
great number of wells were also sunk and rain-water was stored 
m cisterns. 

Sources for Athenian Topography. — For the purposes of 
scientific topography observation of the natural features is fol- 
lowed by exact investigation of the architectural remains, a process 
demanding high technical competence, acute judgment and prac- 
tical experience, as well as wide and accurate scholarship. The 
building material furnishes evidence no less important than the 
character of the masonry, the de.sign and the moiles of orna- 
mentation. The testimony afforded by ln^crlpllons is often of 
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(Ictisive iniporUnLc Next tomes, the evidence derived from 
ancient literature and hpecially from descriptions of the city or its 
different localities The earliest known description of Athens was 
that of Diodorus, 6 7r6pt7777;Ti7s, who lived in the second half of the 
4lh century « c. Among his successors were Polemon of Ilium 
(beginning of 2nd century bc) whose great xco/zut? Trtpirjyrjcris 
gave a minute account of the votive offerings on the Acropolis 
and the tombs on the S.icred Way; and Hclioclorus (second half 
of the 2nd century), who wrote 15 volumes on the monuments of 
Athens, ( 3 f these and other works of the earliest topographers 
only some fragments remain. In the period between ad 143 and 
15P I’ausanias visited Athens at a time when the raomiments of 
the great age were still in their perleclion and the principal em- 
bellishments of the Roman period had already been completed 
The first 30 chapters of his inv.iluable Drsciiplion of Greece 
( 7 repti 77 ij(Tts 'EWASos) are devoted to Athens, its ports and 
environs His account, drawn uji Irom notes taken in the mam 
from personal observation, possesses an esjiecial importance for 
topographical research, owing to his method of describing each 
object in the order in which he saw it during the course of his 
walks. Ills accuiaty, which has been called m ciuestion by some 
scholars, has been remarkably vindicated by recent e\ca\ations at 
Athens and elsewhere. The literature of succeeding centuries 
furnishes only isolated references; the more important are found 
in the scholia on Aristophanes, the l«*\icons of Hes>chius, Photius 
and others, and the EtynioUniuuin Magnum The notices of 
Athens during the earlier middle ages are s«anly in the extreme 
In 13CJ5 Niccolo da Marloni, a pilgrim from the Holy Land, vis- 
ited Athens and wiute a description of a portion of the city Of 
the work of Cyriac of Ancona, WTitlen about 1450, only some 
fragments remain, which arc well supplemented by the contem- 
poraneous description of (he capable observer known as the 
“Anonymus of Milan ” Two treatises in Greek by unknown 
writers belong to the same peiiod The Dutchman Joannes Meur- 
sius (1579-1639) wrote three disquisitions on Athenian topog- 
raiihy The conquest by Venice in 16S7 led to the publication of 
several works in that city, including the descriptions of Dc La Rue 
and Kanelli and the maps of Coronelli and others The system- 
atic study of Athenian topography was begun m the 17th century 
by French residents at Athens, the consuls Giraucl and Chataigmer 
and the Capuchin monks The \isit of the French physician 
Jacques Spon and the Englishman Sir George Whe'. r 01 Wheeler 
(1650-1723), foitunately took plate belore he catastiophe of 
the Parthenon in 1687, Spon's I'tn'ac'f d'Jtelte, de DalnuUu', dc 
Grhe el du Levant, which tonlained the first scientific descrip- 
tion of the ruins of Athens, appeared in 1678, Whelcr's Journey 
into Greice, in 1(182 A period of Itritish actuity m research fol- 
lowed in the i8(h century The monumental work of James 
Stuart and Nicholas Revclt, who spent three years at Athens 
(1751-54), iTiarkc*d an epoch in Athenian topography ami is still 
indispensable, owing to the demolition ot aritient buildings which 
began about the middle of the i8th century To this period also 
belong the labours of Richard Pococke and Richard Dalton. Rich- 
ard Chandler, E. D Clarke and Edward Dodwell The great work 
of W M Leake {Topography of Athens and the Demi, 2nd ed , 
1S41) brought the descTi[itive literature to an end and inaugurated 
the period of modern scientific research 
Recent Research. — Recent in\csiigalion has thrown a new 
and une,xpectecl light on the art, the monuments and the topog- 
raphy of the ancient city Numerous and co.stly cxcawitions have 
been carried out by the Greek (iovernment and by native societies, 
and (he six loreign archaeological schools, while accidental dis- 
coveries ha\e been freciuently made during the building of the 
modern town The native archaeologists of the present day hold a 
recognized imsiiion in the scientific world; the patriotic sentiment 
of former times, which prompted their zeal hut occasionally 
warped their judgment, has been merged in devotion to science 
for its own sake, and the suiiervision of excavations, as well as the 
control of the art -collections, is now in highly competent hands. 
The supreme importance of a study of Greek antiquities on the 
spot, long understood by scholars in Europe and in America, has 
gradually come to be recognized in England, where a close atten- 


tion to ancient texts, not always adequately supplemented by a 
course of local study and observation, formerly fostered a pe- 
culiarly conservative attitude m regard to the problems of Greek 
archaeology. Since the foundation of the German Institute in 
1874, Athenian topography has to a large extent become a spec- 
ialty of German scholars, among whom Wilhelm Dorpfeld is dis- 
tinguished by his architectural attainments and local knowledge. 
In recent years he has been succeeded by the American B H. 
Hill, w'ho has won fame by his researches on the Acropolis 

Prehistoric Athens.— The Acropolis is so well defended by 
nature and so accessible to the means of life and to the springs at 
its foot that it was occupied by man from the earliest times Re- 
mains of the neolithic period similar to those from Thessaly and 
the Greek mainland have been found, and they are succeeded by 
plentiful traces of bron/e age inhabitation The first and second 
periods arc represented, and in the third the rock was fortified 
like the citadels of Mycenae and Tiryns A cyclopxian wall runs 
round the natural edges ot the rock and is best preserved at the 
south-west end behind the temple of Nike and at the north-east 
angle by the Erechtheum, Here there .seems to have been an en- 
trance leading perhaps to a “palace” of which traces are seen in 
two “Mycenaean” column bases m the foundations of the old 
Athena temple Other walls assigned to the same date and many 
fragments of pottery, especially of the last phase of the bronze 
age, show that Athens, evxn in prehistoric times, was not insignifi- 
cant This is borne out by the Homeric reference to the “strong 
house of Erechtheus” (Od mi .Si ) and by the numerous traces of 
the .same period throughout Attica {See Apofam Civilization ) 
Remains of the early iron age are common on the Acropolis and 
also of the “Dijiylon” or “Geometric” period which help to demon- 
strate lh.it that [ih.ise of .irt was not suddenly introduced by in- 
vaders spell as the Dorians, who never settled in Attica, but was 
merely one st.ige in the evolution ol Greek culture, though prob- 
ably allected by some external inlluence 

The Pelasgicum. — 'I'he early fortifications of the Acropolis, 
sometimes ..scribed to (he primitive non-Hellenic Pclasgi, must be 
distinguished from the IVl.isguum or IVlargicum, which was 
probably wall, built around the b.ise of the citadel and furnished 
with nine gates trom which it derived the name of Enneapulou 
Such a wall would protect the clusters of dwellings around the 
Acropolis .IS well as its springs, w'hilo the gates opening in various 
directions would give access to the surrounding country This 
view, that ot E Ciirtius, alone haimomzes with the statement of 
Herodotus (vi 137) lh.it the wall w.is “around” {irepi) the Acrop- 
olis, and that of Thucydides (11 17) that it was “beneath” (uxo) 
the fortress Thus the citadel would have had an outer and an 
inner line of defence Thq sp.uc enclosed by the outer wall was 
left unoccupied after the Persi.m wars in deference to an oracle 
.A portion of the outer wall has been recognized in a piece of primi- 
tive masonry discovered near the Odeum of Herodcs Atlicus 
Dorpfehl believes it to h.ive extended from the grotto of Pan to 
the sacred prec inct of Asclepius It enclosc-cl the spring Clepsydra, 
beneath the north-western corner of the Acropolis which is ap- 
proached by a rock-cut staircase, and was once more included in 
the fortress during the War of Independence by the Greek chief 
Odysseus 

The Pnyx. — C)n the north-eastern slope of the Pnyx is an 
immense double terrace (395ft by 212ft ), the upper part cut 
in the rock, the lowei supported by a semicircular retaining wall 
of massive masonry This has been thought to be prehistoric, but 
excavation has shown that it c.mnot be older than the 4th century, 
though there arc tr.ices of a yet older wall The whole area seems 
to have formed a sanctuary , possilily of Zeus, but there is no rea- 
son to reject the opinion that this was the meeting-place of the 
.Athenian assembly The semicircular retaining wall was probably 
much higher and supported a large theatre-like structure which 
sloped down towards the rock-cut terrace. Here a cube of rock 
(lift, square, 5ft. high) projects from the centre of the chord 
of the semicircle and is approached on each side by a flight of 
steps. This, which Curtius supposes to have been the primitive 
altar of Zeus •'T^ttrror may be safely identified with the orators’ 
bema, 6 Xt^os kv rr} IIvkH (Aristoph. Pax. 680). Other cubes of 
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rork, apparently altar'^, exist in the neighbourhood The Pnyx 
wass clearly the seat of an annent cult, the meetings of the Eccle- 
sia were of a religious character and were preceded by a sacntice 
to Zeus 'Ayopatos. 

The Fnyx, the hill of the Myinphs and the Museum hill arc 
covered with vestiges of sujiposed early settlements which extend 
towards the south-east in the direction of Phalerum They consist 
of ihambers, some of which were human habitations, cisterns, 
channels, seats, steps, terraces and tombs, all cut in the rock This 
was held by Curtius to have been the site of the primaeval rock 
uty, Kpavaa (Aristoph. Acli 75), afterwards abandoned in 

favour of the Acropolis This view is not generally accepted 
Some ol the rock tombs were afterwards concerted, under pres- 
suic ot necessity, into habitations, as m the case of the so-called 
“jirison of Socrates,” w’hich consists of three chambers horizon- 
tally excavated and a small round apartment 

The Areopagus. — ^The Areopagus is now a bare rock possess- 
ing few architectural traces The seat of the old oligarchical 
council and court for homicide was probably on its eastern 
height Here were the altar of Athena Arcia and tw’o stones, the 
Xt 0 os 'T/Spews, on which the accuser, and the \iOos 'ApaiSeias, on 
which the accused, took their stand Beneath, at the north-eastern 
corner, is the cleft which formed the sanctuary of the I'eppai, or 
Erinyes Jt is not certain whether this was the scene of St Paul’s 
address to the Athenians 

Hellenic Period. — The earliest settlement on the Acropolis was 
doubtless soon increased by dwellings at its base, which would nat- 
urally lie close to the western approach After the building of the 
Pclargicum they seem to have extended beyond its walls towards 
the south and south-west — towards the sea and the Ilissus The 
district occupied faced the sun and was sheltered by the Acropolis 
from northerly winds The Thesean synoecism led to the founda- 
tion of new shrines partly on the Acropolis, partly in the inhabited 


district at Us base both within and without the Pclargicum Some 
are mentionc-d by Thucydides in a passage* of capital importance 
for the topography of the city (li is). By dt'grccs the inhabited 
area took in the* ground to the north-west, the nearer portion of 
the later Ceramkus, or “potters’ field,” and eventually cxtendc'd 
north and cast of the citadel, which, by the 5th century n c , had 
become the centre ot a circular or wheel-shaped city, ttoXios 
rpoxottStos &Kpa Adprjm (oracle apud Herod vii 140) To this 
enlarged city was applied, about the second half of the Gth cen- 
tury, the special designation rd aarv, which afterwards distin- 
guished Athens from its port, Peiraecus; the Acropolis was already 
■fj xoXis (Thucyd 11 15) The city is supposed to have had a 
W'all before the time of Solon, the existence of which may be de- 
<luced from Thucydides’ account of the assassination of Hippar- 
chus (vi 57), but no certain traces have been discovered. 

The Agora. — The centre of commercial and civic life was the 
agora or market. Here were the various public buildings which, 
when pow'er w'as transferred to the archons, formed the offices of 
the administration. The site of the primilice agora(dpxata ayopd) 
was perhaps in the hollow betw'ccn the Acro{)oli.s and the Pnyx 
Under the Peisistralids the agora was enlarged over the inner 
Ceramicus on the north-w-est, apparently reaching the northern 
declivities of the Areopagus and the Acropolis After the Persian 
Wars the northern portion was used for commercial, the southern 
tor political and ceremonial jiurpo.ses Jn the southern were the 
Orchestra, where the Dionysiac dances took place, and the fa- 
mous statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton by Antenor which 
were carried away by Xerxes, also the Metroon, or temple of the 
Mother of the Gods, the lioulcuterion, or council-chamber of the 
Five Hundred, the Prytaneurn, the hearth of the combined com- 
munities, where the guests of the State dined, the temple of the 
Dioscuri, and the Tholos or Skias, a circular stone-domed build- 
ing in which the Prytaneis were maintained at the public expense. 
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in the northern were the Leocorium, where Hipparchus was slain, 
the ittoA /SacriXui?, the famous <rroA ttolkiKitj, where Zeno taught, 
and other structures Of all these buildings hardly a trace remains 
and their positions are largely conjectural 

The Enneacrunus. — The Enneacrunus fountain has hitherto 
been generally identified with the spring Callirrhoe in the bed of 
the Ilissus, south-east of the Olympieum ; it is apparently placed 
by Thucydides (li. 15) close to that building, as well as the temple 
of Dionysus kv Xi/xvais and other shrines, the temples of Zeus 
Olympius and of Ge and the Pythium, which he mentions as situ- 
ated mainly to the south of the Acropolis On the other hand, 
Pausanias (i 14 i) mentions the Enne.urunus in his description 
of buildings undoubtedly in the region of the agora, and unless he 
IS guilty of an unaccountable digression the Enneacrunus w'hich he 
saw must have lam west of the Acrojiohs Excav.itions here re- 
vealed a main road of surprisingly narrow dimensions winding up 
from the agora to the Acroiiolis. South-west of the point where 
the road turns towards the Projiylaea was found a large rock-cut 
reservoir which Dcirpfeld identities with the Enneacrunus This 
is supplied by a conduit of 6th-cen(ury tiles connected with an 
early .stone aqueduct which runs beneath the Dionysiac theatre and 
the royal garden in the direction of the uppi'r Ilissus. These 
waterworks were, according to Dorpfeld, constructed by the Peis- 
istratids to increase the supply from the ancient spring Callirrhoe, 
w’hich was furnished with nine jets and so known as Fnnea- 
crumis This identification has beam holly contested and must still 
be regarded as undecided Close by is a triangular enclo.sure of 
polygonal masonry, in winch were found relics relating to the 
worship of Dionysus, a very anc lent wine-press (Xrjeos) and a small 
temple. Built over this early precinct, which Dorpfeld identifies 
with the Dionysium iv Xi//eatj, or Lenacmm, is a basihca-shaped 
building of the Roman period, aiip.irently sacred to Bacchus, 
in this was found an inscnjition containing the rules of the society 
of the lobacchi There is an ohcious ditticulty in assuming that 
\lnvai, in the sense of “marshes,” existed in this area. 80 Dorp- 
feld’s identification of the Dionysium, ee XLiivats cannot be re- 
garded as proved, his view that another Pythium and anotuer 
Olympieum existed here is still less probable; but this does not 
necessarily invalidate his identification of the Enneacrunus The 
whole district was found to have been thickly built over; the 
mean dwelling-houses and crooked lanes conlirm an ancient topog- 
rapher’s picture of the cemtrast bc'twecn the niC)dcst private 
residence's and the- gre.it public stiuctures of the ancient city. 

The Acropolis Before the Persian Wars. — The age of the 
Pci.sistratids (560-511 hc,) marked an era in the history of 
Athenian topography In addition to the temple of Olympian Zeus 
and the Enneacrunus, they laid out the Academy and perhaps the 
Lyceum The f.imous seat of the Platonic philosophy was a gym- 
nasium cnlaigcd as a public park by Cimon, it lay about a mile 
to the north-west of the Dipylon gate I'he Lyceum, w'here Aris- 
totle taught, was originally a sanctu.iry ol Apollo Lyceius It 
also contained a g>mnasium and garden and lay to the east of 
the city beyond the Diocharean gate 

Little was known of the buildings on the Acropolis in the pre- 
Persian period till the Greek excavations under Kawadias from 
1885 onwards Then much of the debris of the sculpture and archi- 
tecture ruined by the Persians was unearthed — a splendid senes 
of archaic statues of maidens with the original colours still fresh, 
fragments of Attic vases from the ateliers of famous potters, 
bronzes and terra-cottas Some fragmentary pedimental groups 
sculptured in soft limestone and highly painted arc important as 
giving clues for the existence of early shrines Attempts have been 
made to identify these as the Pandro.seum, old Ercchthcum and a 
small temple which would have stood on the site of the Parthenon, 
and have had one end apsidal like the old temple at Thermum, 
but none of the suggestions made are generally accepted. The 
most important discovery jjerhaps was that of the old Athena 
temple which stands on the supposed “House of Erechtheus,” per- 
haps a palace shrine and the scat of the primitive cult of Athena 
This, the ancient Hecatompedon, is identified with an early 
temiale, looft. long, the foundations of which immediately adjoin 
the south side of the Erechtheum. The foundations belong to the 


7th century, except those of the colonnade, probably added by 
Peisistratus According to Dorpfeld, this was the “old temple” 
of Athena Polias, mentioned in literal ure and inscriptions, in which 
was housed the most holy image {^bavov) of the goddess which 
fell from heaven, it was burnt, but not completely destroyed, 
during the Persian War, and some of its entablature was built into 
the north wall of the Acropolis , it was subsequently restored, he 
thinks, with or without its colonnade — in the former case a portion 
of the peristyle must have bc-en removed to make room for the 
caryatids porch of the Erechtheum, the building was burnt in 406 
lie (Xen Hell, i 6. i), and the fire is that mentioned by Demos- 
thenes {In Timocr. xxiv, 155), its “opisthodomos” served as the 
Athenian treasury in the 5th and 4th centuries, the temple is the 
dpxato? vebis rijs lloXidSoi of Strabo (ix 16^ and it was stiU 
standing in the time of Pausanias, who applies to it the same name 
(i. 27 3). That the foundations are those of an old temple burnt 
by the Peisians has been generally accepted, but other portions of 
Dorpfeld’s theory — especially his assumption that the temple was 
restored after the Persian War — have been contested Perhaps 
the temple was repaired to jirovide a temporary home for the 
venerated image, no traces of a restoration exist, but the walls 
probably remained standing after the Persian conflagration The 
removal of the ancient temple was undoubtedly intended when the 
Erechtheum was built, but superstition may have prevented its 
demolition and the removal of the ^bavov. The temple consisted 
of an eastern cella with pronaos, behind this was the opistho- 
domos, divided into three chambers — possibly treasuries — with a 
portico at the western end The peristyle, from the measurements 
of the stylobate and of the column drums built into the wall of 
the Acropolis, would have consisted of six Doric columns at the 
ends and 12 at the sides A representation of the reception of 
Heracles to Olympus, sculiiturecl in soft limestone and painted, 
occupied the pediment of the early temple. Wflien Peisistratus 
added the colonnade it was replaced by a gigantomachy in marble. 
Kr.igments of both then' groups exist and also some marble reliefs 
supposed to belong to its later frieze 
The Classical Period. — The almost complete destruction of 
the buildings on the Acropolis and in the city, among them many 
shrines which religious sentiment might have preserved, facili- 
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tated the magnificent architectural designs of Themistocles, Cimon 
and Pericles, while the rapid growth of the Athenian empire pro- 
vided the necessary means for their execution After the de- 
parture of the Persians the first necessity was the reconstruction 
of the defences. The walls, now built under the direction of The- 
mistocles, embraced a larger area than the previous circuit, with 
which they coincided at the Dipylon gate on the north-west where 
the Sacred Way to Eleusis was joined by the carriage route to 
Peiraeeus and roads to the Academy and Colonus. The other im- 
portant gates were the Peiraic and Melitan on the west; the 
Itonian on the south leading to Phalerum, the Diomeian and 
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Diocharean on the east, and the Acharnian on the north. The 
wall, strengthened with numerous towers, enclosed the quarters of 
Collytus on the north, Melite on the west, Limnae on the south- 
west and south, and Diomeia on the east. The remains have not 
been systematically excavated except by the Dipylon; sepulchral 
monuments built into the masonry illustrate the statement of 
Thucydides with regard to the employment of such material in 
the hasty construction The circuit has been ascertained in its 
general lines, it is given by Thucydides (ii 13 7) as 43 slades 
(about s 4 m ) exclusive of the portion between the points of junc- 
tion with the long walls to Peiraeeus, but the whole circumference 
cannot have exceeded 37 stades 

The “Long Walls.” — The design of connecting Athens with 
Peiraeeus by long parallel walls is ascribed by Plutarch to Themis- 
tocles The “Long Walls’’ (rd iiaKpa reixV) ^d aKcXrj) consisted 
of (i) the “North Wall" (rd jiopeiop rcixos), (2) the “Middle" 
or “South Wall” (t6 Sla p.kaov reixos, Plato, Gort^ 555 k; 
t6 voTiov Tctxos) ; and (3 ) the “Phaleric Wall” (to 
reixos). The north and Phaleric walls were perhaps founded by 
Cimon, and completed about 457 n r in the administration of Peri- 
cles; the middle wall was built about 445 bc The north wall, 
leaving the city near the moilern observatory, ran from north-cast 
to south-west near the present road to Peiraeeus, until it reached 
the Peiraeeus walls a little to the east of their northernmost bend 
The middle wall, beginning south of the Pnyx near the Melilan 
gate, gradually approached the noithern wall and, following a par- 
allel course at arf interval of 550ft , diverged to the east near the 
modern New Phalerum and joined the Peiraeeus walls on Muny- 
cliia where they turn inland from the sea The course of the J’ha- 
leric wall has been much disputed The widely received view of 
Curtius that it ran to Cape Kolias (now Old Phalerum) on the 
cast of the Phaleric bay is not now accepted The wall proved in- 
defensible and was abandoned towards the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian War; with the other two walls it was destroyed after the 
surrender of the city, and was not rebuilt by Conon in 393 bc 
T he parallel walls fell into decay during the Hellenistic period and, 
according to Strabo (ix 396), were demolished by Sulla 

Peiraeeus. — The advantages Peiraeeus with its three harbours 
offered for defence and commerce were first recognized by 
Thernistocles, in whose arthonship (493 u c ) its fortifications were 
begun Before his time the Athenians used as a port the road- 
stead at the north-eastern corner of I’halerum bay partly sheltered 
by Cape Kolias On the completion of the city wmUs. Thernistocles 
resumed the con.struction of the Peiraeeus defences, which pro- 
tected the larger harbour of Cantharus on the west and the smaller 
ports of Zea and Munychia, terminating in moles at their en- 
trances and enclosing the promontory on the land and sea sides 
except a portion of the peninsula of Acte, The walls were about 
loft. in thickness and upwards of 60ft in height, and were 
strengthened by towers The town was laid out in straight, broad 
streets, intersecting at right angles, by the architect Hippodamus 
of Miletus under Pericles In the centre was the agora of Hippo- 
damus; on the western margin of the Cantharus harbour the em- 
porium, or Deigma, the centre of commercial activity, flanked by 
piorticoes; at its northern end, near the entrance to the inner har- 
bour, was another agora, on the site of the modern market-place, 
and near it the juaxpd arod, the corn depot of the State This inner 
and shallower harbour, perhaps the icco^dj Xtpi^v, was excluded 
from the town piccinct by the walls of Conon, which traversing its 
opening on an embankment (rd 8 la jjikaov x^pa) ran round the 
western promontory of Eelioneia, previously enclosed by the 
wider circuit of Thernistocles. In the harbours of Zea and Muny- 
chia traces may be seen of the remarkable series of galley-slips in 
which the Athenian fleet was built and repaired. Those around Zea 
were roofed by a row of gables supported by stone columns, each 
gable sheltering two triremes. Among the other noteworthy build- 
ings were the arsenal ((TKtvodijKri) of Philon and the temples of 
Zeus Soter, the patron god of .sailors, of the Cnidian Artemis, built 
by Cimon, and of Artemis Munychia situated near the fort on 
Munychia; traces of a temple of Asclepius, of two theatres and of 
a hippodrome remain The fine marble hon which stood at, the 
mouth of the Cantharus harbour gave Peiraeeus its mediaeval and 


modern names of Porto Leone and Porto Draco; it was carried 
to Venice by Morosmi. 

The Dipylon and Ceramteus. — The Ccramicus gives the best 
opportunities for studying both the cemeteries and walls of 
Athens. The latter divide the region into the inner and outer Cer- 
amicus and three stages are clearly seen, the wall of Thernistocles, 
the restoration by Conon in 39^ iic, and a reconstruction by 
Lycurgus some 60 years Inters The Dipylon gate belongs to the 
last stage and consists of an inner and outer double gate separated 
by a rectangular court and flanked by towers on cither side Just 
within it is a fountain hou.se South lies another gate by the side 
of the Eridanus and here issued the sacred way leading to Eleusis. 
Outside the city this is bordered by tombs, the marble reliefs of 
which stand in family groups above the le\cl of the road and date 
mainly from the 4th century b (’ Two boundary stones m.scnbed 
lipos KepapeiKov have been found and tombs of all periods, class- 
ical, “Mycenaean” and "Geometric" which first yielded “Dipy- 
lon” ware Monuments to some persons interred at the public ex- 
pense suggest that this was the scene of Pericles’ famous funeial 
speech. Excavations, not yet completed, hav'e revealed the Pom- 
peium, a shrine of the Tntopatreis, and sluices for diverting the 
waters of the Eridanus to irrigate gardens outside the city 

The Acropolis of the Classical Period. — ^Thc Acropolis 
ceased to be a fortress after the expulsion of Hippias, and was 
defended against the Persians by a wooden barricade The forti- 
fications were ag.im demoli.shed by the Persians, after whose de- 
parture the e.xi.sting north wall was erected in the time of Themis- 
focles; many fragments from the buildings destroyed by the Per- 
sians were built into it, pos.sibly owing to ha.sfe, as in the case of 
the city walls The fine walls on the south and east were built by 
Cimon alter the victory of the Eurymedon, 468 n c , they extend 
considerably beyond the prehistoric circuit, the intervening space 
being filled up with the dc^iris of the ruined buildings so as to in- 
crease the level space On the north Cimon completed the wall of 
Thernistocles at both ends and added to its height , the ground 
behind was levelled up on this side also, the platform of the 
Acropolis thus receiving its present shape and dimensions The 
staircase leading down to the .sanctuary of Aglauru.s was enclosed 
in masonry At the south-western corner, on the right of the old 
entr.ince, an early bastion was encased in a rectangular projection 
which formed a base for the temple of Nike. 

The greater monuments of the classical epoch on the Acropolis 
are described in .separate articles, (.See Parthenon; Erech- 
thlum; Pkopyi-aica ) Next in interest to these is the beautiful 
little temple of Athena Ntke, wrongly designated Ntkc Aptcros 
(Wingless Victory), standing on the bastion mentioned, it was be- 
gun after 450 b c and was probably finished after the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesi.in War The temple, which is entirely of Penlelic 
marble, is amphiprostyle tetrastyle, with fluted Ionic columns, 
resting on a stylobate of three steps; its length is 27ft , its breadth 
i 84 ft , and its total height, from the aj^ex of the pediment to the 
bottom of the steps, 23 feel. The frieze represents on the east a 
number of deities, on the north and south Greeks fighting with 
Persians, and on the west Greeks fighting with Greeks Before 
the cast front was the altar beneath which an earlier altar has 
been found. The irregularly shaped precinct was enclosed by a 
parapet about 3ft 2in in height, (jecorated on the outside with 
lieautiful reliefs representing winged Victories engaged in the 
worship of Athena The treatment of the drapery suggests that 
the parapet was added in the latter years of the Peloponnesian 
War. The temple was still standing in 1676; some eight years 
later it was demolished by the Turks, and its stones built into a 
bastion; on the removal of the bastion in 1835 the temple was re- 
constructed by Ross At either corner of (he Propylaea entrance 
were equestrian statues dedicated by the Athenian knights; the 
bases with inscriptions have been recovered From the Propylaea 
a passage led eastwards along the north side of the Parthenon, 
facing the entrance was the colossal bronze statue of Athena 
Promachos by Pheidias, probably set up by Cimon in commemora- 
tion of the Persian defeat The statue, 30ft high, represented the 
goddess as fully armed; the gleam of her helmet and spear could 
be seen by the mariners approaching from Sunium (Pausanias i. 
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2.S) On both sides were numerous statues, one of Athena Ilygcua j partly hollowed out from its declivity. The representation of plays 
(whose altar lies at the south-east angle of the Tropylaca;, set up , was transferred here from the original Orchestra in the agora by 
by Pericles to commemorate the recovery of a slave injured during the beginning of the 5th century n c ; it afterwards superseded 
the building of the Parthenon, a colossal bronze image of the the Pnyx as the meeting-place of the Ecclesia, Here the first 
wooden horse of Troy and Myron’s grouji of Mars>as and structures were provisional and of wood, and traces have been 
Athena. Another statue by Myron, the Perseus, stood near the found of the early orchestra and auditorium which had its seats in 
jiretinct of Artemis Brauronia, lying between the soulh-easlern straight lines. This was replaced by a stone theatre during the 
corner of the Propylaea and the wall of Cimon. Adjoining it to administration of Lycurgus ( 3 ? 7 “ 3 ’.? ® )> present ar- 

the east was .1 large n*ctangular t — rangement of stage and orchestra date from Roman times The 

buikling, which was apiiarently stage-building consisted of a rectangular hall with square projec- 

fronled liy a colonnade; this , tions (xapao-xijna) on either side, in front of this was built in late 

has been identified with the ’ P P / Greek or early Roman times a stage with a row of columns which 

XaXKoOl7^7J, a storehouse of intruded upon the orchestra space, a later and larger stage, dating 

bronze implements and arms lie- — from the time of Nero, advanced .still farther into the orchestia, 

yond the Parthenon, a little to “““ and this was finally faced (probably in the 31*11 century ad ) by 

the north-east, was the great altar Ostracism of themistocles the “bema’’ of Phaeclrus, a platform-wall decorated with earlier 
ot Athena, and near it the statue Sketch of the Osf/jAon. a piece of reliefs, cut down to suit their in'W position The remains of two 
and altar of Zeus Polieus Im- C " wrotc^re temples of Dionysus have been found adjoining the sto.i of the 

mediately w(‘st of the Ereih- tndos of Phrparri." for whose expul- theatre, and an altar of the same god adorned with masks and 
(heum is the I’androseimi or wisheddo vote festoons; the smaller temple probably dates from the 6th century 

tvmcnos of Pandrosos, the daughter of (’etrops, seen here by RC , the larger from the end of the 5th or the beginning of the 4th 
Pausanias (i 27) This jueuiict, in which the sacred olive tree century. 

of Athena grew, has been Jived liy .'in inscription Between it and Immediately west of the theatre is the sacred precinct of As- 
the Propylaea were a numbei of statues, among them the heiier of clcpius. where were discovered the foundations of the temple, to- 
Myron, and peihaps his Kreihtheus, the Lemtiian Ath-ma of gel her with several inscriptions and a great number of votive re- 
Phcidias, and his etiigy of his fiiiTul I’erules liefs offeted by gratelul invalids. A Doric colonnade with a double 

The Classical City, the “Thescum.” — ^Thc reconstruction of row of columns e.vlended along the base of the Acropolis for a 
the city after its demolition by I hi' Persi.ms was not carried out on distance of S4yd ; behind it in .1 chamber hewn in the rock is the 
the lines ol a clefinitc jilan like that of the Pciraecus The houses sacred well mentioned by Paus,mias. The colonnade was a place 
were hastily repaired, and (he narrow, crooked slieets remained; of resort for the patients, a large building close beneath the rock 
the influence of Theniislocles, who aimed at translerring the capi- W’ds probably the abode of the priests. East of the theatre and 
(al to Peiiaeeus, was probably directed against any costly scheme closely related to it was the Odeum of I’ericles, the only building 
of restoration, except on the Airopolis The period ol (’iinon’s w'hich can be assigned to him, though he may have designed the 
administration, hovsever, c-spocially the* interval between bis vie- first plan of the theatre too This was a large rectangular hypo- 
toiy on the Eurjinedon .incl his ostracism 4OS-461 rc, was style hall with probably six rows of six niaible columns, which 
marked by gieat arcliitec (ural .utivily in the lower city as well would havt replaced the origin.il wooden columns al its reslora- 
as on the citadel 'I'o his time may be leleried many of the build- tion by Anoharzanes of Cappiidocia after its destruction by Sulla 
mgs around the agora (probably n built on the foimer sites) and m Sb rc Plutarch says that the Odeum imitated the tent of 
elsc-where, and the ijass;ige, or bpofxos, from the iigora, to the Dipy- Xerxes, but it is possible that he may be referring only to the roof 
Ion flanked by long porticoes. The Theseuin propti, which lay to of (he building, 

the east of the agora near the Ac ropolis, was budl by Cimon here The Choragic Monument of Lysicrates. — ^The beautiful 
he deposited the bone.s of the national heio which In bi ought irom choragic monument of Lysicrates, dedicated in the archonship of 
Scyros about 470 r c. Euaeiietus (335-334 bc ), is the only survivor of a number of 

'I'he Ilephaesteum, the so-callod Theseum, is situated on a low such structures which stood in the “Street ol the Tripods ’ to the 
hill, (he Colonus Agoraeus, west of the agoia. The best pie- east of the Dionysiac theatre, bearing the tripods given to the .suc- 
sc-rved Greek temple in the world, it possesses no record of its cessful choragi at (he Dion>si.ic Icstival It owes its preserxMt ion 
oiigiii ; the style of its sculptures and aichitec turc suggests that it to its loriner inclusion in a Capuchin convent. The monument con- 
was built about the same tune as the Paithenon, and finished by sislsof a small circular temple of Pentelic marble, 21 ‘,ft in height 
4:1 R c It h,is been known as the Theseum since the niidclle ages, and qft. in diameter, with six engaged Corinthian columns and a 
apparently because some of its stulptures represent the exploits of sculptured frieze, standing on a rectangular base of Peiraic stone 
Theseus, lint its identification with the temple ot Hephaestus and The delicately carved convex roof, composed of a single block, 
Athen.i seen by P.iusanias (i 14 b) is (iiactically certain, not- was surmounted by the tripod The frieze represents the trans- 
withsl.indiiig the (lilficulty presenteil by the sculptures, which bear formation of the Tyrrhenian pirates by Dionysus into dolphins, 
no relation to Hephaestus. The temple is a Doric peripteral hexa- Another choragic monument was that of Thrasyllus, which faced 
style hi niitii, with 13 columns at the sides, its length is 104ft , a cave in the Acropolis rock above the Dionysiac theatre A per- 
ils bicxadth 45Ut , its height, to the top of the pediment, 33 leet tion of another, that of Nicias, was used to make the late Roman 

'Fhe sculiHures of the pediments have been lost, but their design gate of the Acropolis. In one of these monuments was the famous 
has been ingeniously reconstructed by Sauer 'Fhe frieze contains Satyr of Praxiteles. 

sculptures only in the metopes of the east front and in those of The Hellenistic Period. — After the age of Alexander, Athens 

the sides immediately adjoining it , the frontal jiietopcs represent was adorned W'lth many new buildings, a tribute paid to her intel- 
the labours oi Heracles, the hitcral the exjiloits of Theseus As in lectual renown by foreign potentates or dilettanti, who desired to 
the Parthenon, there is a sculptured frieze above Ihe exterior of add their names to the list of its illustrious citizens and patrons 
the cella walls, this, however, extends over the east and wesf fronts Among the first of these benefactions was the great gymnasium of 
only and the east ends of the sides; the eastern represents a Ptolemy, built in the neighbourhood of the agora about 250 bc 
battle-scene with seated deities on either hand, the western a Attalus I. set up a number of bronze statues on the Acropolis; 
centauromachia The temple is of Pentelic marble, except the Eumcnes 11 . built the long portico west of the Dionysiac theatre; 
foundations and lowest step of the stylobate, which are of Peiraic Attalus II erected the magnificent btoa near the agora, which has 
stone, and the frieze of the cella, w'hich is in Parian m.arble The been identified by an inscription. The Stoa consisted of a series of 
preservation of the temple is due to its conversion into a church 21 chambers, probably shops, faced by a double colonnade, the 
in the middle ages outer columns being of the Doric order, the inner unfluted, with 

The Dionysiac Theatre and Asclepieum. — The Dionysiac lotus-leaf capitals, it possessed an upper storey fronted with 
theatre, situated beneath the south side of the Acropolis, was Ionic columns. 
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The greatest monument, however, of the Hellenistic period, the I temples of Hera and Zeus Panhellenius were likewise built by 


colossal temple of Olympian Zeus, “unum in terns inchoatufn pro 
magnitudme dei” (Livy xli 20), stood by the Ilissus, south-east of 
the Acropolis. Its foundations were laid on the site of a small 
ancient shrine by Hippias, b.ut the building in its ultimate form 
was for the greater part constructed under the auspices of An- 
tiochus IV. Epiphanes, king of Syria, by the Roman architect 
Cossutius between 174 and 164 b c., the date of the death of An- 
tiochus. The work was apparently resumed under Augustus and, 
finally, in ad 129, completed and dedicated by Hadrian, who set 
up a chryselephantine statue of Zeus in the cella The building was 
octostyle; its length was 3r8ft , its breadth 132ft. With the ex- 
ception of the foundations and two lower steps of the stylobate, it 
was entirely of Pentelic marble, and possessed 104 Corinthian col- 
umns, 56ft. yin. in height, of which 48 stood in triple rows under 
the pediments and 56 in double rows at the sides; of these, 16 re- 
mained standing in 1852, when one was blown down by a storm 
The Olympieum of Hippias was to be of the Ionic order. 

The Roman Period. — ^An earlier building of this period is the 
Horologium of Andronicus of Cyrrhus (the “Tower of the 
Winds”), still standing near the eastern end of the Roman agora. 
This may belong to the 2nd or ist century bc. ; it is mentioned 
by Varro (De re rust iii. 5 17), and therefore cannot be of later 
date than 35 b r. It is an octagonal marble structure, 42ft. in 
height and 26ft. in diameter; the eight .sides, which face the points 
of the compass, are furnished with a frieze containing inartistic 
figures in relief representing the winds; below it, on the sides fac- 
ing the sun, are the lines of a sundial. It was surmounted by a 
weathercock in the form of a bronze Triton and contained a 
watcr-clo( k to record the time when the sun was not shining. 

The new, or Roman, agora to the north of the Acropolis, per- 
haps mainly an oil market, was constructed after the year 27 bc 
I t consisted of a large open rectangular space surrounded by an 
Ionic colonnade into which opened a number of shops or store- 
houses The eastern gate was adorned with four Ionic columns on 
the outside and two on the inside, the wc'-tern entrance being the 
well-known Doric portion of Athena Archegetis with an inscrip- 
tion recording its erection from donations of Julius Caesar and 
Augustus. The Agrippcum, a covered theatre, derived its name 
from Vipsanius Agrijipa, whose statue was .set up, about 27 b c,, 
beneath the north wing of the Acropolis propylaea, on the high rec- 
tangular base still remaining. At the eastern end of the Acropolis 
a charming circular temple of white marble with a peristyle of 
nine Ionic columns was dedicated to Rome and Augustus. The 
conspicuous monument which crowns the Museum hill was erected 
as the mausoleum of Antiochus Philopappus of Commagene, 
grandson of Antiochus Epiphanes, in ad 114—116 It was nearly 
siiLiare, but the only portion remaining is the slightly curved front 
with three niches between Corinthian pilasters; in the central 
niche is the statue of Philopappus. 

The Emtieror Hadrian was a lavish benefactor He enlarged 
the circuit of the city walls to the east, enclosing the area now 
covered by the royal and Zappeion gardens and Constitution 
square. This was the City of Hadrian (Hadrianopolis) or New 
Athens (Novae Athenae); a handsome suburb with numerous 
villas, baths and gardens; its walls were fortified with rectangular 
towers The Arch of Hadrian near the Olympieum marked 
the boundary between the new and the old cities. This is sur- 
mounted by a triple attic with Corinthian columns; the frieze 
above the keystone bears, on the north-western side, the inscrip- 
tion ath' etc’ ’Adrjvai, Qriakus 17 irplv ttoXis and on the south- 
eastern, a'ld’ €L(t' ^\ 8pi,avod Kai ovxl Orjakw 7r6Xt?. The library 
of Hadrian, mentioned by Pausanias, was probably in the vast 
rectangular enclosure, immediately north of the new agora. A 
portion of its western front, adorned with monolith unfluted 
Corinthian columns, is still standing — the familiar “Stoa of 
Hadrian”; another well preserved portion, with six pilasters, runs 
parallel to the west side of Aeolus street. The interior consisted 
of a spacious court surrounded by a colonnade of 100 columns, 
into which five chambers opened at the eastern end, A portico 
of four fluted Corinthian columns on the western side formed the 
entrance to the quadrangle. A Pantheon, a gymnasium and 


Hadrian; the aqueduct, which he began, was completed by 
Antoninus Pius (a d 138-161) , it is still in use 

The Stadium, in which the Panathenaic Games were held, was 
first laid out by the orator Lycurgus about 330 b c It was an 
oblong structure filling a depression, partly natural, partly arti- 
ficial, near the left bank of the Ilissus beneath the eastern declivity 
of the Ardettus hill. The immcn.se building, however, which was 
restored in i8g6 and the following 'years, was that constructed 
in Pentelic marble about a.d. 143 by Tiberius Claudius Herodcs 
Atticus, a wealthy Roman resident. The seats, rising in tiers, 
as in a theatre, accommodated about 44,000 spectators; the arena 
was 670ft. in length and 109ft. in breadth. The Odeum, built 
beneath the south-west slope of the Acropolis after ad. 161 by 
Herodcs Atticus in memory of his wife Regilla, is comparatively 
well preserved The plan is that of the conventional Roman 
theatre; the semi-circular auditorium, which seated some 5,000 
persons, is, like that of the Dionysiac theatre, partly hollowed 
from the rock. The orchestra is paved with marble squares The 
facade, in Peiraic stone, displays three storeys of arched windows. 
The whole building was covered with a cedar roof. 

II. THE MODERN CITY 

At the conclusion of the Greek War of Independence, Athens 
was little more than a village of the Turkish type, the poorly 
built houses clustering on the northern and eastern slopes of the 
Acropolis. The narrow crooked lanes of this quarter still con- 
trast with the straight, regularly laid-out streets of the modern 
city, which extends to the north-west, north, south and east of 
the citadel. The greater commercial advantages offered by other 
cities were outweighed by the historic claims of Athens in the 
choice of a capital for the newly founded kingdom, and the seat 
of government was transferred hither from Nauplia in 1833. The 
new town wms, for the most part, laid out by the German archi- 
tect Schaubert. It contains several squares and boulevards, a 
large public garden and many handsome public and private 
edifices. A great number of the public institutions owe their 
origin to the muniliccnce of patriotic Greeks, among whom 
Andreas Syngros and George Averoff may bc especially mentioned. 
The old palace, designed by Friedrich von Gartner (1792-1847L 
is a tastele.ss structure; attached to it is a beautiful garden laid 
out by Queen Amalia On the south-east is the newer palace of 
the President. The Academy, from designs by Theophil Hansen 
(1813-91), is constructed of Pentelic marble in the Ionic style: 
the colonnades and pediments are richly coloured and gilded, and 
may perhaps convey some idea of the ancient style of decoration. 
Close by is the University, with a colonnade adorned with paint- 
ings, and the National Library with a handsome Done portico 
of Pentelic marble. The Observatory, connected with the Univer- 
sity, stands on the summit of the hill of the Nymphs; like the 
Academy, it was erected at the expense of a wealthy Greek, Baron 
Sina of Vienna. In the public garden is the Zappeion, a large 
building with a Corinthian portico, intended for the display of 
Greek industries; here also is a monument to Byron, erected in 
1896. The Boule, or parliament-house, pos.se.s.scs an excellent 
library. Other public buildings are the Polytechnic Institute, 
built by contributions from Greeks of Epnrus, the theatre, the 
Arsakeion (a school for girls), the Varvakeion (a high school), 
the military school (erxoX^ evt\ 7 rlowv), the Gennadeion (a library 
attached to the American school), and several hospitals, schools 
and orphanages. The cathedral, a large modern structure, is de- 
void of architectural merit, but some of the smaller, ancient 
Byzantine churches are singularly interesting and beautiful. Since 
the successive enlargements of the boundaries of Greece in i8Sr, 
1912 and 1920 Athens has increased rapidly as the focus of 
society, politics and trade. Since 1922 whole new quarters have 
sprung up to house the great influx of refugees from Asia Minor, 
especially in the Patesia and Pangrati regions of the city, which 
now encircles Lycabettus. Neighbouring townships such as 
Marousi, Kephisia, Psychiko, Eraklion, Kallithea and Phaleron 
have grown correspondingly, particularly since the coming of the 
motor car and the improvements of the roads have made them 
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pojiular residential suburbs. Athens and Pciraeeus are well served 
by electric tramways which run also to Phalcron There is an 
electric railway to Peiraeeus and a steam suburban line to Kephisia 
which is to be electrified. There are motor omnibus services to 
all suburbs and to outlying towns in Attica such as Eleusis, 
Marathon and Laurium, and even to and from Thebes. 

Museums* — ^I'he museums of Athens have steadily grown in 
importance, are well arranged, and the remnants of ancient art 
which they contain have fortunately escajjed injudicious restora- 
tion. The National museum, founded in 1866, is especially rich 
in archaic sculptures and in sepulchral and votive reliefs. Among 
the most notable works of art arc the bronze youths from Mara- 
thon and Cerigotto, the colossal archaic “Apollo” from Sunium, 
the Stopaic heads from Tegea, the Demeter relief from Eieusis 
and the sculptures of Damophon from Lycosura Its unrivalled 
collection of prehistoric antniuities contains the treasures of 
Mycenae (found by Schlieniannj, Vaphio, Dendra and Tiryns, 
and rich series of vases and othiT objects from “Mycenaean” 
sites all over Greece and from Thessaly .ind from the Cyclades. 
There are also terra-cottas from Tanagra and Asia Minor; bronzes 
from Olympia, Delos and the Acropolis, and numerous painted 
vases, among them the unetiualkfl white locythi from Athens and 
Erclria, The Epigraphical museum contains an immense number 
of valuable historical inscriptions The Acropolis museum (opened 
in 1878) possesses a singul.irly interesting collection of sculptures 
belonging to the “archan.” period of Creek art, ail found on the 
Acropolis; here, too, are some fragments of the sculptures of the 
Parthenon and the rcliels from the parapet of the temple of 
Nike. In the Polytechnic there is a historical and ethnological 
museum and the nalion.d galleiy of paintings. The national col- 
lection of coins is accommodated m the Academy and the Hyzan- 
tine museum is to be moved to a large villa on the Kephisia 
road In the old Turkish mosque near the library of Iladiuin is 
the museum of decorative art which, though recently founded, is 
steadily increasing There is a small museum of antiquities at 
Peiraeeus. 

Scientific Institutions. — Owing to (he numbcis and activity 
of its institutions, both native and foreign, tor the prosecution 
of research and the encouragement ol classical studies, Athens 
has become once more an international scat ol learning. The 
Greek Archaeological Society, founded in 1837. numbers some 
distinguished scholars among its member^, and displays great 
activity m the conduct of excavations. There are also several 
Greek societies for encouraging the study of philology, Byzantine 
art, ethnology and other learned subjects Of the foreign archae- 
ological schools the l-renih was founded in 1846, the German in 
1874, the American in 1882, the British in 1886, the Austrian in 
i8cj8 and the Italian in igoQ {Hce Aiccir vt:ulogy, Gkllk ) 

Industry and Commerce. — In spite of some disadvantages 
from Its siiuafion and the natural resources of Attica, Athens has 
greatly piospered in industry and commerce. It is the centre of 
banking and of all nicicaniile busines.s, cxiiorl and import. With 
Peiraeeus it is, as the terminus of all the stcamshii) and railway 
lines (the Peloponne'-ian, the Attic and the main line which con- 
nects with Salonica and the direct route to Paris or Berlin), the 
most important manuf.ictunng town in Greece. There arc cloth 
and cotton mills, distilleries, breweries, potteries, flour milks, soap 
factories, shipbuilding and engineering works, tanneries and chem- 
ical works and carpet factories, the last a new and rising industry 
established by the refugees from Asia Minor. Exports are mainly 
wine, oil, tobacco, marble and cognac, and imports are coal, grain 
and manufai lured articles of all kinds, Peiraeeus is now also a 
great entrepot for lhel.evant 

Peiraeeus. — Peiraeeus, which had never revived since its 
destruction by the Romans in 86 b c.. was, at the beginning of the 
19th century, a small fishing village known as Porto Leone When 
Athens became the capital in 1833 the ancient name of its port 
was revived, and since that time piers and quays have been 
constructed, and spacious squares and broad regular streets have 
been laid out The town now possesses an exchange, a large 
theatre, a gymnasium, a naval school, municipal buildings and 
several hospitals and charitable institutions erected by private 


munificence. The harbour, in which ships of all nations may be 
seen, as well as great numbers of the picturesque sailing craft 
engaged in the coasting trade, is somewhat difficult of access to 
larger vessels, but has been improved by the construction of 
breakwaters and dry docks New additions to the harbour accom- 
modation are in progress. 

Population. — ^I'he population of Athens has rapidly increased. 
In 1834 it was below 5.000, in 1870 it was 44.510, in 1879, 
63,374; in 1889, 107,251; in 1896, 111,486. Peiraeeus, which in 
1834 possessed only a few hundred inhabitants, in 1879 possessed 
21,618; in 1889, 34,327; in 1896, 43,848. The total population 
of Athens in 1907 was 167,479 and of Peiraeeus 67,982, and in 
1928 the population of the two cities was reckoned at 700,000. 

(J D B ; A J. B W ) 

III. HISTORY 

1. The Prehistoric Period. — ^Archaeology gives the early his- 
tory of Athens, for it is barely mentioned by Homer and the 
numerous legends have little historical value. Its neolithic inhab- 
itants, of the race that occupied most of Greece and was related 
to that of the Dunubian and Carpathian areas, were followed by 
a bronze-using folk akin to the islanders and Cretans, possibly a 
non-Hellenic people Next came the mysterious makers of Min- 
yan ware (vee Aegean Civilization), and in the late bronze age 
Athens became a strong castle like Tiryns with traces of a “pal- 
ace ” Rich finds of “Geomelric” vases indicate prosperity in the 
early iron age. Some try to associate this pottery with Dorians, 
though the Athenians always boasted they were children of the 
soil and free from admixture, that is to say Dorians. At the 
dawn ol history proper the independent communities of Attica 
were absoibed into a central state of Athens under a monarchy 

I (iceJ Thlsfils) of Ionian alfinities, for the people were divided 
into four tribes whose names — Gclcontes, Hopletes, Argadcis and 
I Aegicoreis — recur in several true Ionian towns. The centraliza- 
j lion (synoecism), to which many Greek peoples never attained, 
laid the foundations of Athenian greatness Bui in other respects 
the new constitution tended to arrest development. When the 
monarchy was supplanted in the usual Greek fashion by a heredi- 
tary nobility, according to tradition, between about 100 and 683 
B c., all power was appropriated by a privileged class of Eupa- 
tr.dae (9'V.), who owed their predominance to their control over 
legal procedure, the Geomon and Demiurgi, who formed the bulk 
of the community, enjoyed no political rights The aristocratic 
council of the Areopagus {qv.) constituted the chief criminal 
court, and nominated the magistrates, among whom the thief 
archon {qv.) passed judgment in family suits, controlled admis- 
sion to the genos or clan, and consequently the acquisition of the 
franchise. This system was further supported by religious pre- 
scriptions whith the nobles retained as a corporate secret. The 
Kupatridae also tended to become sole owners of the land, reduc- 
ing the original freeholders or tenants to the position of serfs. 
During this period Athens seems to have made little u.se of her 
militia, commanded by the polemarch, or of her navy, which was 
raised in special local divisions known as iiaucraries {see Nau- 
craky); hence no military espnt de corps could arise to check 
the Eupatrid ascendancy. Nor did the commons obtain relief 
through any commercial or colonial enterprises as in many other 
Greek States The first attack upon the aristocracy proceeded 
from a young noble named Cylon, who endeavoured to become 
tyrant about 630 b.c. The people helped to crush this movement, 
yet discontent must have been rife, for in 621 the Eupatrids com- 
missioned Dracon {q.v.), a junior magistrate, to draft and publish 
a code of criminal law. By this notable concession the nobles lost 
that exclusive legal knowledge which had formed one of their mam 
instruments of oppression. 

2. The Rise of Athens.— -A still greater danger grew out of 
the widespread financial distress, which was steadily driving many 
of the agricultural population into slavery and threatened the 
entire slate with ruin. After a protracted war with the neigh- 
bouring Megarians had accentuated the crisis, the Eupatridae 
gave to one of their number, the celebrated Solon (g.v.), free 
power to remodel the whole state (594). By his economic legisla- 
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tion Solon placed agriculture once more upon a sound footing and 
encouraged commercial enterprise, thus laying the foundation of 
material prosperity. His constitutional reforms proved less suc- 
cessful, for, although he put into the hands of the people safe- 
guards against oppression, he could not ensure their use in practice. 
After a period of party-feud among the nobles the new constitu- 
tion was superseded by the autocratic rule of Peisistratus {q r.), 
and his sons Hippias and Hipparchus. The age of despotism, 
which lasted, with interruptions, from 560 to 510, was a period 
of great prosperity. The rulers fostered agriculture, stimulated 
commerce and industry (notably the famous Attic ceramics), 
adorned the city with public works and temples, and rendered 
it a centre of culture. Their vigorous foreign policy first made 
Athens an Aegean Power and secured connections with mainland 
Powers They also weakened the undue influence of the nobles 
and created a national Athenian spirit in place of the ancient clan- 
feeling. 

The equalization of classes w’as already far advanced when, 
about 509, an Alcmaeonid named Cleisthenes (q.v.), who had 
taken the chief part in the final expulsion of the tyrants, acquired 
ascendancy as leader of the commons His constitution ( soS- 
507) expressed the change of political feeling by providing a 
national basis of franchise and a new state organization By 
making effective the powers of the Ecclesia (Popular Assembly) 
the Boule (Council) and Heliaea, Cleisthenes became the true 
founder of Athenian democracy. 

This revolution was accompanied by a conflict with Sparta and 
other powers, but in the ensuing wars Athens worsted powerful 
enemies like Thebes and Chalcis (506). A bolder stroke followed 
in 500, ^^ht‘n a force was sent to support the lonians in revolt 
against Persia and helped to sack Sardis. After the failure of this 
expedition the Athenians became absorbed in a struggle with 
Aegina (q.v ) In 49.^ the prospect of a Persian invasion brought 
into power men like Themistocles and Miltiades (qq.v ), to whose 
firmness and insight the Athenians largely owed their triumph in 
the great campaign of 490 against Persia. After a second political 
reaction, the prospect of a second Persian war, and the naval 
superiority of Aegina, led to a strong policy. In 483 Themis- 
toclcs overcame the opposition of Aristeides (q.v ), and passed 
his famous measure providing for a large increase of the Athenian 
fleet. In the great invasion of 480-479 the Athenians displayed a 
resolution which could not be shaken even by the evacuation and 
destruction of their native city. Though the traditional account 
exaggerates the services of Athens, the ultimate victory was 
chiefly due to the numbers and efficiency of her fleet and to the 
wise policy of Themistocles. (See Salamis; Plataea.) 

3. Imperial Athens. — After the Persian retreat and the re- 
occupation of their city the Athenians continued the war with 
unabated vigour Led by Arisieides and Cimon they rendered such 
prominent service as to receive in return the formal leadership 
of the Greek allies and the presidency of the newly formed Delian 
league (q v.). The ascendancy acquired in these years eventually 
raised Athens to the rank of an imperial state. For the moment 
it tended to impair the good relations which had subsisted between 
Athens and Sparta since the first days of the Persian peril. But 
so long as Cimon’s influence prevailed the ideal of “peace at 
home and the complete humiliation of Persia” was .steadily up- 
held. Similarly the internal policy of Athens continued to be 
shaped by the conservatives. The only notable innovations since 
the days of Cleisthenes had been the reduction of the archonship 
to a routine :^agistracy appointed partly by lot (487), and the 
rise of the ten elective strategi (generals) as chief executive 
officers. (See Strategus.) But the triumph of the navy in 480 
and the great expansion of commerce and industry had shifted 
the political centre of gravity from the moderate democrats to 
the more radical party. Though Themistocles soon lost his influ- 
ence, his party eventually found a new leader in Ephialtes, and 
after the failure of Cimon’s foreign policy (see Cimon) triumphed 
over the conservatives. The year 461 marks the reversal of 
Athenian policy at home and abroad. By cancelling the political 
power of the Areopagus and multiplying the functions of the 
popular law-courts, Ephialtes abolished the last checks upon the 


sovereignty of the commons His successor, Pericles, merely 
developed the full democracy so as to .secure its eflectuaJ as well 
as its theoretical supremacN The foreign policy of Athens was 
now directed towards an almost reckles.s e.xpdnsion Peri- 

cles.) Besides securing her Aegean po.ssessions and her commerce 
by the defeat of Corinth and Aegma, her la.st rivals on sea. Athens 
acquired an extensive dominion in central Greece and for a time 
quite overshadowed the Spartan land-pov\er. The rapid loss of 
the new conquests after 447 proved that Athens lacked a sufficient 
land-army to defend permanently so extensive a frontier. Under 
the guidance of Pericles the Athenians renounced the unprofitable 
rivalry with Sparta and Persia, and devoted themselves to the 
consolidation and judicious extension of their maritime influence. 

The >e.irs of the supremacy of Pericles (443-429) are the 
most glorious in Athenian history. In actual extent of territory the 
empire had receded somewhat, but m point of set uni y and organ- 
ization it now stood at its height. The Delian conlederacy lay 
under Athenian control, and the points of strategic importance 
were largely held by cleruchies (q.v.; see also Pericles) and 
garrisons Out of a citizen body of over 50.000 freemen, rein- 
forced by mercenaries and slaves, a superb fleet exceeding 300 
sail and an army of 30,000 drilled soldiers could be mustered 
The city, with its fortifications extending to the port of Peiraeeus, 
was impregnable to a land attack. Her commerce extended from 
Egypt and Colchis to Etruria and Carthage, and her manufac- 
tures, which attracted skilled operatives Irom many lands, found 
a ready s.de all over the Mediterranean With tolls, and the 
tribute of the Deli.in league (q.v.), a fund of 9,700 talents 
(£2,300,000) was amassed in the treasury. 

Yet the material prosperity of Athens under Pericles was less 
notable than her brilliant attainments in every field of culture. 
No city ever adorned herself with such an array of temples, 
public buildings and works of art as the Athens of Pericles and 
Pheidias, Her achievements in literature are hardly less great. 
The Attic drama of the period produced many masterpieces, and 
the scientific thought of Europe in the departments of logic, ethics, 
rhetoric and history mainly owes its origin to a new movement of 
Greek thought which was largely fostered by the patronage of 
Pericles himself. Besides producing numerous men of genius 
herself Athens attracted all the great intellects of Greece. The 
brilliant summary of the historian Thucydides in the famous 
funeral speech of Pericles (delivered in 430), in which the social 
life, the institutions and the culture of his country are set forth 
as a model, gives an ideal picture of Athens m her greatest days. 

The payment for public service which Pericles had introduced 
may have contributed to raise the general level of culture of 
the citizens, but it created a dangerous precedent and incurred 
the censure of notable Greek thinkers. Moreover, all this pros- 
perity was obtained at the expense of the confederates, whom 
Athens exploited in a somewhat selfish and illiberal manner. The 
cry of “tyrant city” roused public opinion in Greece against 
Athens and brought on the Peloponnesian War (q.v) which 
ruined the Athenian empire (431-404). The issue was deter- 
mined less by any intrinsic superiority on the part of her enemies 
than by the blunders committed by a people unable to carry out a 
consistent foreign policy, and served since Pericles by none but 
selfish or short-sighted advisers. It speaks well tor the patriotism 
of her commons that Athens, weakened by plague and military 
disasters, should have withstood for so long the blows of enemies 
from without, and the damage inflicted by traitors within her 
walls. (See Antiphon; Theramknes.) 

4. The Fourth Century. — After the complete defeat of 
Athens by land and sea, it was felt that her former services on 
behalf of Greece and her high culture should exempt her from 
total ruin. Though stripped of her empire, Athens obtained very 
tolerable terms from her enemies. The democratic constitution, 
which had been supplanted for a while by a government of 
oligarchs, was restored in 403 after the latter ’.s misrule had brought 
about their own downfall. (See Critias; Theramlnes, Tiirasy- 
BULUS.) Indeed the spread of democracy elsewhere increased the 
prestige of the Athenian administration, which had now reached a 
high pitch of efficiency. Athenian art and literature in the 4th 
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century declined but slightly from their former standard ; philos- 
ophy and oratory reached a standard which was never again 
equalled in antiquity. Athens took a prominent part with a view 
to upholding the balance of power, joining the Corinthian League 
in 395, and assisting Thebes against Sparta after 378, Sparta 
against Thebes after 3O9 Her generals and admirals, Conon, 
Iphicratcs, Chabrias, Tiniotheus, distinguished themselves and 
partially recovered their country’s predominance in the Aegean, 
with a temporary renewal of the Delian league (^v ). When 
Philip of Macedon began to grow formidable she seemed called 
upon once more to champion the liberties of Greece This ideal, 
when put forward by Demosthenes ahd other or.ilors, created 
great enthusiasm among the Athenians, who at times displayed 
their old vigour, notably in the deiisive campaign of 338 But 
pojmlar opinion repeatedly veered batk in favour of the peace- 
party. With her diminished resources Athens could not indeed 
hope to cope with the great Macedonian king; however much we 
may sympathize with the patriots, we must admit that m the light 
of hard facts their conduct appeals cjuixotu 

5. The Hellenistic Period. — Philip and Alexander, who sin- 
cerely admired Athenian culture and courted a zealous co-opera- 
tion against Persia, treated the defeated city with marked fa- 
vour. But the people would not resign themselves to playing a 
secondary part, and watched for every opportunity to revolt 
For her outbreak after Alexander ’.s death (3.'’3) the regent Anti- 
patcr punished Athens liy (he loss of her remaining deiiendcncics, 
the proscription of her chief iialriots and the disfranchisement of 
12,000 citizens The Macedonian garrison prevented the city 
from taking a prominent part in the wars of the Diadochi. Cas- 
sander iilaced Athems under Demetrius of Phalerum (317-307), 
and after (he temporary liberation by Demetrius Poliorcetes 
(306-300), under a dictator named Lachares, who lost the place 
again to Poliorcetes after a siege (295) The Athenians regained 
(heir liberty while Macedonia was thrown into confusion by the 
Celts, and m 279 rendered good service against the invaders with 
a fleet off Thermopylae When Antigonus Gonatas threatened to 
restore Miicedonian power in Greece, the Athenians, supported 
perhaps by Ptolemy, formed a defensive coalition; but in the 
ensuing “Chremonulean W'ar” (266-263) a naval defeat off 
Andros led to (he imposition of a Macedonian garrison. The latter 
was finally withdrawn m 229 by the good olhccs of Aratus (qv) 
At this period Athens was altogether overshadowed by the great 
Hellenistic monarchies and even by the new republican leagues 
of Greece; but the prestige of her past history now perhaps 
attained its zenith. Her democracy was respected by the Mace- 
donian kings, the rulers of Egypt, Syria, and especially of Perga- 
mum, coin ted her by gifts of buildings and works of art, to 
which the citizens replied by unbecoming flattery, even to the 
extent of creating new tribes named after their benefactors If 
Athens lost her supremacy in the fields of science and scholarship 
to Alexandria, she became more than ever the home of philosophy, 
while Menander and (he other poets of the New Comedy made 
Athenian life known throughout the civilized world 
6 Relations with the Roman Republic. — In 228 Athens 
entered into friendly intercourse with Rome, in whose interest 
she endured the desperate attacks of Philip V of Macedonia 
(200-199) In return for help against King Perseus she acquired 
some new possessions, notably the great mart of Delos, which 
became an Athenian cleruchy (166). Athens indirectly brought 
about the conflict between Rome and the Achaean league which 
resulted in the loss of Greek independence, but remained herself 
a free town wdth rights secured by treaty. In spite of the favours 
of Rome, the more radical section began to chafe at the loss of 
their impoilance This discontent was skilfully fanned by Mithri- 
dates the Great at the outset of his Roman campaigns His emis- 
sary, the philosopher Aristion. induced the people to declare war 
against Rome and to place him in chief command. The town 
with its port stood a long siege against Sulla, but was stormed in 
86, The conqueror allowed his soldiers to loot, but inflicted no 
permanent punishment upon the people. This war left Athens 
poverty-stricken and stripped of her commerce; her only impor- 
tance now lay in the philosophical schools, which were frequented 


by many young Romans of note (Cicero, Atticus, Horace, etc.) 
as a sort of university (c/ Propci tius iv. 21). In the great civil 
wars Athens sided with Pompey, but received a free pardon “m 
consideration of her great dead.” Similarly the triumvirs after 
Philippi condoned her enthusiasm for the cause of Brutus An- 
tony repeatedly made Athens his headquarters and granted her 
several new possessions, including Erctna and Aegina — grants 
which Octavian subsequently revoked 

7, The Roman Empire. — Under the new settlement Athens 
remained a free and sovereign city — a boon which she repaid by 
zealous Caesar-worship, Haciiian displayed his fondness for the 
city by raising new buildings and relieving financial distress He 
amended the constitution and instituted a new national festival, 
the Panhellcnica. Under the Antonines the endowment of pro- 
fessors out of the imperial treasury gave Athens a special status 
as a university. Her whole energies seem henceforth devoted to 
academic pursuits, the military training of her youth was super- 
seded by courses in philosophy and rhetoric; the chief organs of 
administration, the revived Areopagus and the senior Strategus, 
became an education office. Save for an incursion by Goths in 
AD. 267 and a temporary occupation by Alaric in 395, Athens 
spent the remaining centuries of the ancient world in quiet pros- 
perity The rhetorical schools experienced a revival under Con- 
stantine and his successors, when Athens became the alma mater 
of many notable men, including Julian, Libanius, Basil and Greg- 
ory of Nazianzus, and in her professors owned the l.is( represent- 
atives of a humane and moralized paganism The freedom of 
teaching was first curtailed by Theodosius I ; the edict of Jus- 
tinian (529), forbidding the study of philosophy, dealt the death- 
blow to ancient Athens 

The authorities for the history of ancient Athens will mostly be 
found under Greke: History, and the various biographies The 
latest account of Athenian history will be found in tlic Cambridge 
Ancient H story, vols lu-vi , which have full classified bibliographies. 
For general impressions, A E Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth 
(Oxford, 102$) and W S. Fergusson, Ilellenistic Athens (London, 
lyii) should be consulted. (M. C ; A J. B W ) 

8. Byzantine Period. — ^Thc city now sank into the position of 
a provincial Byzantine town, and is rarely mentioned in the chron- 
icles Already it had been robbed of many of its works of art, 
among them the Athena Promachos and the Parthenos of Phei- 
dias, for the adornment of Constantinople, and further spoliation 
took place when the church of St Sophia was built in ad 532. 
The Parthenon, the Erechtheum, the “Theseum” and other 
temples were converted into Christian churches and were thus 
preserved throughout the middle ages The Emperor Constantine 

I II spent some months here in ad 662-663. In 869 the see of 
Athens became an archbishopric. In 995 Attica was ravaged by 
the Bulgarians under their Tsar Samuel, but Athens escaped; 
after the defeat of Samuel at Belasitza (1014) the Emperor 
Basil, who blinded 15,000 Bulgarian prisoners, came to Athens 
and celebrated hi.s triumph by a thanksgiving service in the Par- 
thenon (loiS) From the Runic inscription on the marble lion 
from Pciraecus it has been inferred that Harold Hardraacla and 
the Norsemen in the service of the Byzantine emperors captured 
Peiraeeus in 1040. Like the rest of Greece, Athens suffered greatly 
from its Byzantine administrators The letters of Acominatus, 
archbishop of Athens, towards the close of the 12th century, 
bewail the desolate condition of the city. 

9 Period of Latin Rule: 1204-1458. — After the Latin con- 
quest of Constantinople in 1204, Otho de la Roche was granted 
the lordship of Athens by Boniface of Montfcrrat|*Jcing of Thes- 
salonica, with the title of Megaskyr (ixkya^ /cupios=great lord). 
His nephew and successor, Guy I , obtained the title duke of 
Athens from Louis IX. of France in 1258 On the death of 
Guy II . last duke of the house of la Roche, in 1308, the duchy 
passed to his cousin, Walter of Brienne. He was expelled in 13 ii 
by his Catalonian mercenaries; the mutineers bestowed the 
duchy ‘‘of Athens and Neopatras” on their leader, Roger Deslaur, 
and, in the following year, on Frederick of Aragon, king of Sicily. 
The Sicilian kings ruled Athens by viceroys till 1385, when the 
Florentine Nerio Acciajuoli, lord of Corinth, defeated the Cata- 
lonians, seized the city and received the title of duke from the 
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king of Naples His palace was in the Propylaea; the lofty 
“tower of the Franks,” which adjoined the south wing of that 
building, was possibly built in his time The Acciajuoli dynasty 
lasted till June 1458, when the Acropolis was taken by the Turks 
under Onaar, the general of the sultan Mohammed 11 , who had 
occupied the lower city in 1456 When the sultan entered Athens 
he was greatly struck by its ancient monuments and treated its 
inhabitants with comparative leniency. 

10 Period of Turkish Rule: 1458 - 1833 . — After the Turkish 
conquest Athens disappeared from the eyes of Western civiliza- 
tion. The Paithenon was transformed into a mosque, the existing 
minaret at its south-western corner was built after 1466 The 
Propylaea served as the residence of the Turkish commandant and 
the Erechtheum as his harem. In 1466 the Venetians succeeded 
in occupying the city, but failed to take the Acropolis About 
1645 a powder magazine in the Propylaea was ignited by light- 
ning and the upper portion of the structure was destroyed Under 
Francesco Morosini the Venetians again attacked Athens in Sept 
1687; a bomb fired during the bombardment of the Acropolis 
exploded a powder magazine in the Parthenon and the building 
was rent asunder After capturing the Acropolis the Venetians 
employed material from its ancient edifices in repairing its walls 
They withdrew in the following year, when the Turks set fire to 
the city. The central sculptures of the western pediment of the 
Parthenon, which Morosini intended to take to Venice, were 
unskilfully moved, and falling to the ground w'erc broken to 
pieces Several ancient monuments were sacrificed to provide 
material for a mwv wall with which the Turks surrounded the 
City in 1778 

In 1821 the Greek insurgents surprised the city, and in 1822 
captured the Acropolis. Athens again fell into the hands of the 
Turks in 1826, who bombanled and took the Acropolis in the 
following year; the Erect heum sulfered greatly, and the monu- 
ment of Thrasyllus was destroyed. The Turks remained in pos- 
session of the Acropolis till 1833, when Athens was cho-sen as the 
capital of the newly established kingdom of Greece; since that 
date the history of the city forms part of that of modern Greece 
{See Gkelce. History, Modern ) 
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ATHENS, a city of Georgia, U S.A , 73m E by N of Atlanta, 
on a hill overlooking the Oconee river , the county seat of Clarke 
county It is on the Bankhead highway and several other na- 
tional automobile routes; has a municipal air poit, Epps field; 
and is served by the Southern, the Seaboard Air Line, the Gaines- 
ville Midland, the Georgia, and the Central of Georgia railways 
The population in 1020 was 16,748. of whom 6.595 were negroes; 
and was estimated locally at 21.000 in 1027. Athens was founded 
in 1801 as the scat of the University of Georgia (chartered 1785) 
for which the State Legislature had in 1784 set aside 40,000 
acres of land The first department, Franklin college, was opened 
in 1801; the college of agriculture and mechanic arts in 1872 
In 1867 the Lumpkin law school (incorporated 1850), in 1872 
the North Georgia agricultural college at Dahloncga (established 
1871), and in 1873 the Georgia medical college at Augusta 
(founded 1820) became departments of the university The 
State normal school at Athens (normal college since 1926) was 
created in 1891. The school of pharmacy was established in 1903; 
the summer school (authorized 1807) i^i 1904; the schools of 
fore.stry, commerce, and journalism, in 1906, 1912, and 1915 re- 
spectively. The following institutions elsewhere in the State 
have been established, under the State Constitution of 1877. as 
branches or departments of the university: the Georgia school of 
technology, Atlanta (1885); the Gc-orgia normal and industrial 
college for girls, now the State college for women, Milledgeville 
(i88q); the Georgia industrial college for coloured youth, near 
Savannah (1890); the South Georgia normal school, now the 
State W’oman’s college, Valdosta (1906); the Bowdon State 
normal college, Bowdon (1919); and the South Georgia agri- 
cultural and mechanical college, Tifton (1924). 

Athens has an extensiv'e wholesale trade, and is growing in 
importance as a manufacturing centre In 1925 there were 32 
factories within the city and the value of their output was $5,089,- 
405. The leading products are codon goods, cottonseed oil, hard- 
wood handles, sash, doors, lumber, fertilizer, bed-springs and 
mattresses, articles of marble and granite, and brick and tile. 
The city was chartered in 1872. 

ATHENS, a city of Ohio, U S A , 72m S E. of Columbus, on 
the Hocking river; the county seat of Athens county It is on 
Federal highway 50, and is served by the Baltimore and Ohio, the 
New York Central, and the Hocking Valley railways. The popu- 
lation in 1920 was 6,418 The city occupies a site 70ft above the 
river, which almost encircles it, and commands views of some of 
the most beautiful scenery in the State There are several prehis- 
toric mounds in the vicinity. South of the city is a State hospital 
for the insane. The principal manufactures are furniture, stoves, 
caskets, files, and parquetry flooring Parts of the Jackson, Iron- 
ton, and Hocking coalfields lie within the county 

Athens is the seat of Ohio university (co-educational), the old- 
est coHege north-west of the Ohio. When the Ohio Company, in 
1789, made its contract for the purchase of land in the North-west 
Territory, Manasseh Cutler secured from Congress the donation 
of two entire townships as a perpetual endowment for a university 
In 1801 he was appointed by the Territorial Legislature, one of 
the trustees of the Ohio University, to bring the lands into avail- 
able use, and he proceeded up the Hocking river with a fleet 
of canoes, and with compa.ss and chain fixed the boundaries of the 
university campus in the virgin forest. A charter for “the Ameri- 
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can University” was granted by the Territorial legislature m 1802; 
and in 1804 the new State legislature passed a modified act es- 
tablishing “Ohio University” in the town of Athens The college 
was opened in 1809. A building erected in 1817 is still in use. 
In recent years the total net enrolment of resident students has 
been about 3,000, of whom about 6 o'"o were women The appro- 
priations by the legislature for 1925-27 were $1,207,361 

Athens was made the county seat in 1805, was incorporated as 
a village in 1811, and was chartered as a city in 1911 

Ser S. P. Hildreth, Biographical and Ilisforical Memoirs of the early 
Pioneer Setllen of Ohio, p. 114 

ATHERSTONE, WILLIAM GUYBON (1813-1808), 

British geologist, one of the pioneers m South African geology, 
was born in 1813 in the district of Uitcnhage, Cape Colony, and 
died at Grahamstown, June 20, i8()8. fie devoted the leisure of 
a long and successful nieclital practice to the pursuit of geological 
science, Atherstonc’s identification as a diamond of a crystal 
found at De Kalk, near the junction of the Riet and V'aal rivers 
(1867), led indirectly to the establishment of the great diamond 
industry of South Africa He encouraged the workings at jagers- 
fontein, and he also called attention to the diamantiferous neck 
at Kimberley. He was one of the founders of the Geological 
Society of South Africa at Johannesburg in 1895; ‘^•’d was for 
some years a member of the Cape Parliament 

See (he obitiuiy by T. Riijicrt Jones, Natural Sticmc, vol. xiv. 
(Jan 1899) 

ATHERSTONE, market -town, Warwickshire, England, 102 i 
m. N W, from Eondon by railway Population of parish (1921) 
5,957 It lies in the upper valley of the Anker, and is on the 
Coventry canal 

Atherstone (Aderestone, Edrideslone, Edrichestone ) is men- 
tioned in Domesday Book among the possessions of Countess 
Godu'a, the widow of Leofric. In the reign of Henry HI. it 
piissed to the monks of Bee in Normandy, who in 1240 obtained 
the grant of an annual fair at the feast of the Nativity of the 
\irgin, and the next year of a market every Tuesday. This 
market became so much frequented that in 1319 a toll was levied 
upon all goods coming into the town, in order to repair the roads, 
and in 1332 a similar toll was levied on all goods passing over 
the bridge called Feldenbrigge, near Atherstone. The September 
fair and Tuesday markets are still continued 

ATHERTON or CHOWBENT, urban district, Lancashire, 
England, 13m W.N W of Manchester on the L M S. railway. 
Population (igar) 19,850 The cotton factories account fur the 
rapid iuclustrialuation of the district. The manor was held by 
the Athertons from John's reign to 1738, when it passed by 
marriage to Robert Gwill>m and subsequently to Lord Lilforci. 
It is an e.irly Nonconformist centre, with a chapel built in 1645. 
During the rebellion of 1715 this Nonconformist church headed 
by Its pastor marched against the Pretender, a typical attitude 
for a we.'iving popuKition Up to 1891 the lord of the manor held 
a court-leet and court-baron annually in November, but in that 
year Lord Lilforci sold to the local board the market tolls, stall- 
ages and pickages, and since this sale the courts have lapsed. 
The earliest manufactures were iron and cotton. Silk-weaving, 
formerly an extensive industry, has now almost entirely decayed. 
At the present time textile works, mining (coal) and quarrying, 
as well as iron foundries, are the most important sources of 
employment. 

ATHETOSIS, the medical term for certain slow, purposeless 
movements of the hands and feet. The fingers are separately 
Hexed and e.vt ended, abducted and adducted in an entirely irreg- 
ular way The hands as a whole are also moved, and the arms, 
toes and feet may be aflected. The condition is usually due to 
some lesion of the brain which has caused hemiplegia, and is 
especially common in childhood. It is occasionally due to injury 
of the brain during birth Athetosis never develops where there is 
no recovery of voluntary power The movements are one-sided and 
may or may not continue during sleep. They cannot be arrested 
for more than a moment by will power, and are aggravated by 
voluntary movements The prognosis is unsatisfactory, as the 
condition usually continues unchanged for years, though improve- 


ment occasionally occurs in slight cases, or even complete re- 
covery. 

ATHIAS, JOSEPH (died May 12 1700), Jewish rabbi and 
printer, was born in Spam and settled in Amsterdam. His editions 
of the Hebrew Bible (i66i, 1677) are noted for beauty of execu- 
tion and the general correctness of the text. He also printed a 
Judaeo-German edition of the Bible in 1679. 

ATHLETE, in Greek and Roman antiquities, one who con- 
tended for a prize (ad\ov) in the games; now a general term for 
any one excelling in physical strength (Gr ddXrjrfis', Lat. athleta) 
Originally denoting one who took part m musical, equestrian, gym- 
nastic or any other competitions, the name became restricted to 
the competitors in gymnastic contests, and, later, to the class of 
professional athletes. Whereas in earlier times, competitors, who 
were often persons of good birth and position, entered the lists 
for glory, without any idea of material gain, the professional class, 
which arose as early as the sth century b c , was chiefly recruited 
from the lower orders, with whom the better classes were unwill- 
ing to associate, and took up athletics entirely as a means of live- 
lihood. Ancient philosophers, moralists and physicians were al- 
most unanimous in cotulemning the profession of athletics as 
injurious not only to the mind but also to the body. The attack 
made upon it by Euripides in the fragment of the Autolycus is 
well known. The training for the contests was very rigorous. The 
matter of diet was of great importance, this was prescribed by the 
aleiptes, whose duty it also was to anoint the athlete's body. At 
one time the principal food consisted of fresh cheese, dried figs 
and wheaten bread. Afterwards meat was introduced, generally 
beef or pork; but the bread and meat were taken separately, the 
former at breakfast, the latter at dinner. Except in wine, the 
quantity was unlimited, and the capacity of some of the heavy- 
weights must have been, if such stories as those about Milo arc 
true, enormous. In addition to the ordinary gymnastic exercises 
of the palaestra, the athletes were instructed in carrying heavy 
loads, lifting weights, bending iron rods, striking at a suspended 
leather sack filled with sand or flour, taming bulls, etc. Boxers had 
to practise delving the ground, to strengthen their upper limbs 
The competitions open to athletes were running, leaping, throwing 
the discus, wrestling, boxing and the pancratium, or combination 
of boxing and wrestling. Victory in this last was the highest 
achievement of an athlete, and was reserved only for men of ex- 
traordinary strength The competitors were naked, having their 
bodies salved with oil. Boxers wore the caastiis (g.v ), a strap of 
leather round the wrists and forearms, with a piece of metal in 
the fist, which w'as sometimes em{)loyed with great barbarity. An 
athlete could begin his career as a l)oy in the contests set apart 
for boys. He could appear again as a youth against his equals, and 
though always unsucvossful could go on competing till the age of 
35, when he was debarred, it being assumed that alter this period 
of life he could not improve 

Amongst the Romans, athletic contests had no doubt taken place 
from the earliest times, but according to Liv’y (xxxix. 22) profes- 
sional Greek athletes were first introduced at Rome by M Fulvius 
Nobilior in 186 b c. After the institution of the Actian games by 
Augustus their popularity increased, until they finally supplanted 
the gladiators In the time of the empire, guilds or unions of 
athletes were formed, each with a temple, treasury and exercise- 
ground of its own. The profession, although it ranked above that 
of a gladiator or an actor, was looked upon as derogatory to the 
dignity of a Roman, and it is a rare thing to find a Roman name 
amongst the athletes on inscriptions The system was entirely, 
and the athletes themselves nearly always, Greek {See also 
Games, Classical, and Athletics ) 

Biblio(;rapiiy — iVe Krause, Gymnastik und Agonhtik der Hellenen 
(1841); Friedlander, Siltengeschickte Roms, li.; Rcisch, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realencyk 

ATHLETICS, WOMEN IN. During the World War, Eng- 
lish women entered fields of sport which hitherto had been the 
private preserves of the male sex Football, boxing, wrestling and 
field and track athletics, including the tug-of-war, became popu- 
lar and were more or less efficiently practised by women. After 
the War France created a State department of sport, under the 
Ministry of Health and Education. The object of this clepartment, 
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which has now become a ministry, was to provide every member 
of (he republic with his or her game It was early realized that to 
be included in the international team would be the aim and object 
of every athlete of either sex, and it was mainly due to the 
energetic promotion of international athletic matches for women 
by France, and their repeated invitations to England to take part 
therein, that the international and national governing bodies of 
women’s athletics in many countries of the world have been 
brought into being 

France was responsible for the formation in 1921 of the 
F 6 diration Sportive Feminine Internationale, which is the su- 
preme governing body of women’s sport. At the inaugural meet- 
ing the countries represented w’ere the United States, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Great Britain, Italy and Spain, but now the 
nations w'hich send delegates to the F S F.I congresses are. 
United States, I'rance, Great Britain, Sweden, Czechoslovakia. 
Belgium, Italy, Japan, South Africa, Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, Denmark, Egypt, Spam, 
Estonia, Finland, Greece, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxem- 
bourg, Norway, Holland, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania. 
Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay, Yugoslavia In 1922 the English 
Women’s Amateur Athletic Association was founded at the 
suggestion of the AAA. Its objects are to co-ordinate and con- 
trol women’s athletics in England, to ensure that women compete 
only in suitable surroundings and under desirable conditions, to 
register authenticated records, to give assistance and advice as 
to proper training and choice of events suitable for women, and 
to improve the physique and physical efficiency of the nation 
From the time of the formation of the W AAA. football, boxing, 
wrestling, and .such unsuitable athletic events as the tug-of-war 
disappeared from the sphere of women’s sport. The English Asso- 
ciation now legislates for more than 23,000 girls. 

Some minor international meetings, in all of which Great 
Britain was successful, took place in the years immediately after 
the Work! War, but the first Olympic games for women were not 
held until 1922 The British women were once more successful 
the general classification of points being Great Britain 50, United 
States 31, France 29, Czechoslovakia 12 and Switzerland b At 
the first Olympiad the victors were as follows — 
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The first Olympic games for women, held at Paris in 1922, 
were an attempt to revive the women’s athletic festivals of 
classical antiquity At that time athletics for women (apart from 
fencing) scarcely existed in Sweden. There was some interest in 
the schools and a few events at the schools annual sports at 
Stockholm Meanwhile the propaganda committee of the Swedish 
National Athletic Association formulated special lines of work 
for the movement, resulting in women’s competitions, but there 
were very few entries In the summer of 1925 a strong team of 
English girl athletes visited Sweden, and, comjieting at Gothen- 
burg and Falkenberg, aroused such interest that the Svertges 
Kvinnliga Idrottsforbmd (Women’s Athletic Association) was 
at once formed and affiliated to the F S F I. 

At the third congress of the F S.F.I it was arranged that the 
second women’s Olympiad should be held at Brussels in 1926, 


a venue later changed to Gothenburg in Sweden The organizer.s 
had received entries from tt'ii nation^ but, unfortunately, Italy and 
Yugoslavia were unable to send teams The eight nations repre- 
sented were Belgium, Czetho<ilo\akia, France, Gie.it Britain, 
Japan, Latvia, Poland and Sweden 'i'hi' games lauted loi three days 
of unbroken sunshine and the l.irge atteiulaiKc of '^peetators made 
it unnecessary for the oiganizers to c.ill upon the Swedish spoits- 
men who had guaranteed the expenses ol the games When the 
contests w'ere over and the fin.il points assessed Great Britain 
came first with 50 point. s, then Frame 27, Sweden 20, Czecho- 
slovakia 19, Japan 15, Poland 7 and Latvia i The results were as 
follows — 
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The fourth congress of the FS F I took place in Gothenburg 
on Aug 27-29, 1926, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Lithuania, Luxembourg, Poland, 
Sweden and Switzerland were represented At this congress it 
was decided to adopt and use the metiic sy.stem only and to 
eliminate races at distances between 200 and 800 metres The 
weight of the women’s ja\elin was fixed at 600 grams (i>322lb ) 
and that of the shot and discus at 4 kilograms (8 81841b.) and 1 
kilogram (2*20461b.) respectively. It was also agreed to take 
.iccount only of best hand throws at the next games and to ex- 
ilude walking contests from the list of recorils The most impor- 
tant question dealt with was that of participation in the men’s 
Olympic games, (he IOC having decided to include five events 
for women at the ninth Olympiad at Amsterdam in 1928, i.e , 
100 and 800 metres runs, 400 metres relay race, high jump, and 
throwing the discus It may be added that all the nations subse- 
quently decided to take p.irt, with (he sole exception of Great 
Britain, a decision of the \\ AAA. which was much resented 
by many English girl athletes. At the fourth congress of the 
F S F I it was decided to hold the third international ladies’ games 
at Prague 111 1930. 

Each country has its own governing body and its annual 
national championships. Two important international matches 
have taken place in London, more than 25,000 spectators being 
present on each occasion. In 1924 Great Britain scored 56 points, 
France 24, Belgium 15, Czechoslovakia 13, Switzerland 7 and 
Italy 2. In 1925 there was a triangular match between Great 
Britain (56 points), Czechoslovakia (26 points) and Canada (23 
points). Women’s athletic sport is growing rapidly, and a high 
level of performance has been already reached, as may be seen 
from the table of world’s records on p. 614 

See J. F. Rogers, Aihlcita for Women (1924); Track and Field 
AthletiCi for Girls (Spalding’s Athletic Sports Library, US \ . 1926), 

(F A M W) 

ATHLETIC SPORTS. Various sports were cultivated many 
hundreds of years before the Christian era by the Egyptians and 
several Asiatic races The Irish, too, had a great festival known 
as the Lugnasad, or Tailtin games, which were celebrated several 
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rcnturies u c From such ancient festivals as these the early 
(1 reeks umloublodly adopted the elements of their athletic exer- 
cises (.see Athleil) whuh reached their highest development in 
the Olympic games and other periodical meetings of the time 
(.see Gamis, Classical) After the Norman Conciuest of Eng- 
land the nobles devoted lhemsehc.s to the chat^c and the jou.st, 
but the people also had their sports In the main these were in 
the nature of preparations for war The chroniclers of the middle 
ages are. for the most part, silent concerning the purely recrea- 
tional pastimes We arc told, however, that Henry V “was so 
swift a runner that he and two of his lords, without bow or other 
engine, would take a wild buck in a large park ” Strutt (Sports 
and Puitimn of the People of Eui^hind) chronicles the fact that 
young men ol good family were taught to run, leap, wrestle and 
joust Several ordinances of reigning sovereigns make it clear 
that the common people had their sjKirts, but these, apparently, 
interfered with the practice of archery, and Edward III pro- 
hibited weight -put ting by statute The popularity of feats of 
strength prevailed, however, and wc find, later, that “casting of 
the barre” was a popular pastime with Henry VTII , who had also 
a penchant for throwing the hammer In the reign of this mon- 
arch there appears to ha\e been a great athletic revival. Opinion 
as to the value of athletics was sharply divided during the reign 
of Hcniy VIII. His secretary, Richard Pace, advised the sons 
of noblemen to practise .sport and le.ive study and learning to the 
sons of meaner people At about the same period Sir 'fhomas 
Elyot deprecated too much study and flogging for schoolboys and 
suggested that more satisfactory results might be obtained by a 
proper appreciation of athletic lore On the other hand Roger 
Ascham, in his Toxophilus, clecdarcs that “running, leaping and 
ejuoiting lie too vile for scholars ” Up to the i6th century a great 
football match had been placed annually at Chester, but in that 
century w'as abandoned in facour of a series of foot-races, which 
took place in the presence of the mayor. The Stuart kings were 
warm encouragers of sport, and James I. in the Basilikon Doron, 
written to his son, recommended all forms of manly exercise. 
During the Puritan rule and that of Charles II , however, ath- 
letic sport all but died out in England, only to be revived with 
renewed vigour in (he early part of the 19th century. 

An extraordinary variety of sports has been popular in the 
British Isles with people of all classes for the past 500 years, but 
so far as history and legend record Ireland boasts by far the most 
ancient organized sports known, the Tailtin Games, or Lugnasad, 


traditionally established by Lugaid of the long arm, one of the 
gods of Dia and Anna, in honour of his foster-mother, Tailti, 
some 3,000 years ago Cuthulain, the mythical Irish hero, is said 
to have taken part For many centuries these games and others 
like them were kept up in Ireland, and though almost constant 
wars which harried the country finally de.stroyed their organiza- 
tion. yet the Irish were for many centuries a very important factor 
in British athleiics, as well as in America and the British domin- 
ions overseas. The Tailtin Games were successfully revived at 
Dublin in 1924, following upon the eighth Olympiad at Paris in the 
same year. 

The .Scottish people have, like the Irish, ever delighted in feats 
of strength and skill, especially the Celtic Highlanders Unfor- 
tunately many of the grc.it Highland gatherings are still of a pro- 
fessional nature, which has prevented the Scottish athlete from 
attaining the truly world-wide prominence to which his perform- 
ances justly entitle him 

The Bnlon does not lose his love of sport upon leaving his 
native soil, and the development of athletics in the United States 
and the British dominions has, in many events, forged far ahead 
of that of the Motherland Since the institution of the modern 
Olympic Games at Athens in 1896, national rhampionship meet- 
ings h.ave been promoted annually on the Continent and through- 
out Scandinavia In recent >ears America, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Norway and Sweden have produced a number of 
extraordinary world's record-breakers. 

The first regularly organized athletic meeting of modern times 
was that promoted by the Royal military academy, Woolwich, in 
1849 A year later Exeter college, Oxford, inaugurated sports 
which have been continued annually down to the present day. The 
Exeter college meeting was undoubtedly the precursor of the 
Cambridge sports founded in 1857 and the Oxford sports which 
were first decided in i860. The Oxford and Cambridge sports 
commenced in 1864 and the Engli.sh championships in 1866, 

In 1852 Kensington grammar school began to hold regular 
sports meetings, Harrow and Cheltenham and Durham university 
followed suit a year later, and from those days may be traced the 
growth of athletic sport in English schools which now has reached 
its climax in the public schools sports meeting promoted an- 
nually by the London Athletic Club The London Athletic Club 
came into being in June, 1863, under the style of the Mincing 
Lane Athletic Club, the majority of the founders having their 
business in that centre of London trade. In the following year 
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two meetings were held at the West London grounds at Bromp- 
ton In the spring of 1866 the club changed its name to its pres- 
ent style of the London Athletic Club The year 1864 marks a 
definite epoch in the history of modern athletics On March 3 
Cambridge visited Oxford for a match of eight events on the 
Christ Church cricket ground, the result being a draw, as each 
side won four events The Oxford and Cambridge sports were not 
moved to London until 1867 In the same year, 1864, the Civil 
Service sports were started, and at the beginning of 1866 the 
Amateur Athletic Club was formed to “supply the want of an es- 
tablished ground upon which competitions in amateur athletic- 
sports might take place between gentlemen amateurs ” The 
first English championship meeting was promoted by the A A C 
m 1866 Despite this fact active athletes continued to ally them- 
selves more with the LAC. than the A AC The year 1S79 
marked a point of cleavage and two championship meetings were 
held, one promoted by the A A C , whuh had up to that time been 
m the habit of holding the championships in the spring, immedi- 
ately after the Oxford and Cambridge sj^orts, the other being 
held later in the summer under the management of the LAC 
for the greater convenience of non-university athletes Tn 18S0 
the English Amateur Athletic Association was founded, and Brit- 
ish athletic sports, together with the promotion of the English 
championships, have lemained under the jurisdiction of that body 
ever since 

Annual championship meetings are held in the dominions and 
all foreign countries, the programmes being based upon the list 
of events contested quadrennially at the Olympic games Of late 
years in England a general tightening up of the rules has placed 
a period upon the time during which a man may represent his 
university In 1927 the ?oint committees of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge university athletic clubs adopted the following new regu- 
lations regarding the eligibility of competitors in inter-university 
contests 

“That the present eligibility rules governing the inter-university 
athletic sports be cancelled and the following substituted. The 
eligibility to compete in (,1) the mter-university sports, relays 
and cross-country races shall be limited to members of the two 
universities who, on the date on which the meeting is held, have 
not exceeded four calendar ycMrs from the date of their matricu- 
lation in either university; (2) Any meeting m which the two 
universities compete ns such, including those mentioned in (1), 
shall be limited to those who have not exceeded the age of 23 
years on Oct i preceding the meeting in question These rules, 
(i) and (2) to take effect as from Oct i, 1927, but not to alfcct 
those who were resident members of the universities of Oxtord 
and Cambridge before that date, to whom the old rules will ap- 
ply ” (Em" eligibility lules in U S universities, see Athletic 
Sports, Lmted States ) 

Athletic sports arc now usually understood to con.si.st of those 
ev'enls recognized in the championship programmes of the diftcr- 
ent countries which, in their turn, are based upon the Olympic 
games schedule of events This, however, docs not apply so bar 
as England is concerned Apart from the numerous champion- 
ship meetings and international, inter-county and inter-club 
matches, the majority of sports meetings in England are con- 
fined to flat race handicaps, the field events and hurdle racing are 
entirely ignored and it is true that only during the last few 
y:ears the whole of the Olympic field events have been in- 
cluded in the AAA open and district championships pro- 
grammes, nor are the whole of these events even yet practised 
at Oxford and Cambridge, whereas in America nearly all of the 
items have been added to the A A U and I C A A A A champion- 
ship programmes as soon as they w'cre raised to Olympic status 
The events included in the Oxford and Cambridge sports are 
1 00yd , 44oy<l . 880yd., im , 3m, 1 20yd high hurdles, 220yd 
low hurdles, Ijigh and long jumps, pole vault and shot put Of the 
above list the A A A Open English championships do not include 
the 3m run and the 220yd low hurdles, but add 4m and lom 
walks, 440yd low hurdles, 2m steeplechase, throwing the ham- 
mer, discus and javelin, hop, step and jump, tug of war (catch 
weights), tug of war (loosl), 440yd. relay race (4x100), and 


im relay race (4 x440yd ) In 1920 there was instituted an 
annual relay meeting between Oxiord and Cambridge Up to 1927 
no Blues had been awarded for this match, which now comprises 
400yd , Im , im . 2m , 4m , 480yd high hurdles and .SSoyd low 
hurdles, four runners, each covering an equal quarter of the dis- 
tance, representing either university in each event (For the 
United States events, see the article Trai k. and Fitlo Sports: 
L'mted States ) 

Long before annual championship meetings were instituted in 
any country the desire to pit the athletes of one nation against 
those of another was clearly in evidence, and England was vis- 
ited in 1844 by George Seward, an American protessional run- 
ner, who achieved some signal successes, and in 186^ by Louis 
Bennett, called “Deerfoot,” a full-blooded Seneca Indian, who 
established running records up to 12 miles In 1884 a team of 
Irish athletes, among them the late Dr \V J M Barry, a mag- 
nificent exponent of the heavy-weight field events, visited Canada 
and w-on several championships In 1888 the Manhattan .AC, 
New A'ork, .sent to England a team and the Gaelic A A despatched 
a team to America Tn 1890 the Salford Harriers were the guests 
of the Manhattan A C in New York, and the following year the 
Manhattan athletes went again to England The first matches of 
a truly international character occurred, however, in 1S94 and 
1895, and were arranged by the famous Yale sprinter, C II 
Sherrill, who invented the crouch start In 1894 the universities 
of Yale and Oxford met in London and the Engli'sh blues proved 
succes.sful by winning 5^ to 3! events The following year the 
London A C took to New York almost the strongest team that 
could be mustered in the Briti.sh Isles They competed against 
the New York A C , but did not win a single event Twelve thou- 
sand people witncs.scd this match on Manhattan Field Fourteen 
events comprised the programme and three world’s records were 
broken and one equalled. Tw-o weeks later Cambridge was de- 
feated by Yale in America by 8 events to 3 In 1899 Oxford 
and Cambridge combined forces for a match in London against 
Harvard and Yale, who W'cre beaten by the odd event 

A summary of the most interesting meetings follows — 


1894 

Oxford <51 

Vak 

in England 

1805 

Ydle 8 

Cambridge 3 

in Arnerua 

i 8 q 9 

0,\for<l and 

Y.de and Harvard 4 

in Enghind 

Cambridge 5 


I()OI 

Yah and Ilarvard 0 

Oxfonl and 

in \meri(a 



('ambridge .t 


loot 

Yah and Ifaivanl 6 

Oxford .ind 

in England 



Cambriilge t 

IQII 

Oxford and 

Yale and Ilaixaid 4 

in I'.ngland 


('ambridge 5 


1030 

Princeton 0 

Oxford 4 

in ivngland 

1021 

Yale and Ilarvard 8 

Oxford and 

in .Vmerua 



Camliridge 2 


1021 

Oxford and 

Yak and Harvard 5 

in Arnerua 


('ambridge 5 


192 t 

Oxford and 

Yale and 

in Ivnglund 

('ambriilge O2 

Harvard 5J 

1025 

Oxfonl an<l 

^’ale and Harvard 0 

in America 

Cambridge 0 



102? 

Oxfonl and 

Princeton and 

111 Vmerua 


Cambridge 0 

Cornell 3 


H)2(> 

Oxfonl and 

Prmcitun and 

in England 

1027 

('ambridge 7 
Oxford and 

Conull 1; 

Yale and Harvaid 4 

in England 

('ambridge 7 


England 6 wins yi points 
.America 5 „ 74 „ 

'I'les 2 


It is from the enterprise of .such bodies as the Salford Harriets, 
Gaelic A A , London A C , Manhattan A C. and New York A C 
and the early meetings between English and American universities 
that the present series of international matches between all coun- 
tries throughout the world, apart from the Olympic Games, has 
grown, until no athletic .season passes at the present time without 
each country engaging in sev'eral international matches with one 
or mure other countries The most important of all internatioiuil 
festivals is, however, the revived Olympic Games They vvvie 
instituted by delegates from the different nations who met in 
Paris on June 16, 1894, principally at the instigation of Baron 
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Pierre de Coiibcrtin, the result being the formation of an interna- 
tional Olympic Games committee with Baron de Coubertin at its 
head which resolved that games should be held every fourth year 
in a different country 

First Olympiad. — ^I'he first modern Olympiad took place at 
Athens, April 1896, in the ancient stadium, which was re- 
built through the liberality of M. Averoff, a Greek merch.int, and 
seated about 45,000 people The programme of events included 
the usual field and track sports, gymnastics, wrestling, rope- 
climbing, lawn-tennis, fencing, rifle and revolver shooting, weight- 
lifting, swimming, the Marathon race and bicycle racing Among 
the contestants were representatives of nearly every Eurojican 
nation, besides Americans and Australians Great Biitain took 
little direct interest in the occasion and was inadequately repre- 
sented, but the United States sent five men from Boston and four 
from Princeton university, who, although none of them held 
American championships, succeeded in winning every event for 
which they were entered The Marathon race of 42 kilometres 
(26m ), commemorative of the famous run of the Greek messen- 
ger to Athens with the news of the victory of Marathon (see 
Marathon Running), was won by a Circek pe.-isant 

Second and Third Olympiads. — ^Thc second Olympiad was 
held in Paris in June, 1900 Again Great Britain was j^oorly rep- 
resented, but American athletes won 18 of the 24 championship 
events The third 01 ym[iia(l was held at St Louis, Mo , in the 
summer of 1904 in connection w-ith the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, its success being due in great measure to the late James 
E Sullivan, the physical director of the exposition, and Caspar 
Whitney, the president of the American Olympic Games com- 
mittee Although there were scarcely any entries except Amer- 
icans, the programme contained far more events than those of 
the previous Olympiads, including sports of all kinds, handicaps, 
inter-club competitions ami contests for aborigines In the track 
and field compel 1 lions the American athletes won every cham- 
pionship except weight-throwing ( 156 lb ) and lifting the bar. The 
sports of the American Indians, Atneans of .several tribes, Moros, 
Patagonians, Syrians, Ainus and Filipinos were disappointing, their 
eltorls in throwing the javelin, shooting with bow .md arrow, 
weight-lifting, running and jumping proving to be feeble coni- 
jwred with those of the white races The American Indians made 
the best showing 

Since that lime, however, coloured athletes have attained to a 
remark.ible prominence At the Stockholm Olympiad, 1912, James 
Thorpe, an American Indian, won the pentathlon by a margin of 
14 points and (he decathlon with 8,412955 points, which latter 
pertormame would have stood for many years as a world’s record 
but that Thorpe W’a.s unfortunately deil.irecl a professional on 
the lechnuality of once, as a youth, having accepted a small pay- 
ment for playing in a baseball game At the same Obanpiad, Louis 
Tevvanami, another American Indian, finished second in the 10,000 
metres world’s ch.imiiionship More rei ciitly France has produced 
one and America thiec negro long jumpers who have beaten 25ft , 
while two of the best sprinters Great Britain has had since the war 
arc H F V Edward, a West Indian, and J E. London, a native 
of British Guiana A regular chamf)ionshii> meeting is now held 
annually in Kenya Colony for East African natives, and there 
are also Egyptian championships 

The Giceks, however, were not altogether satisfied with the 
cosmopolitan chaiacter of the revival of the celebrated games of 
their ancestors, and resolved to give the rcv’ival a more definitely 
Hellenic stamp by intercalating an additional series to lake place 
at Athens, in the middle of the quadrennial period. Their action 
was justified by the success w’hich attended the first of this addi- 
tional series at At hens in 1906 This sun ess may hav'e been partly 
due to the personal interest taken in the games by the king and 
royal family of flreere, and to the presence of King Edward VII., 
Queen Alexandra and the prince and princess of Wales; but to 
whatever cause it should be assigned it was generally acknowl- 
edged that neither m France nor in America had the games ac- 
quired the same prestige as those held on the classical soil of 
Greece In 1906 the Governments of Gcrm.tny, France and the 
United States made considerable grants of money to defray the ex- 


penses of the competitors from those countries The 1906 inter- 
calated games aroused much more interest in England than the 
earlier ones in the series, but although upwards of 50 British 
competitors took part in the contests, they were by no means 
representative in all cases of the best British athletes. The Amer- 
ican representatives were slightly less numerous, but tuey were 
more successful It was noteworthy that no British or Americana 
took part in the rowing races in the Bay of Phalerum, nor in the 
tennis, football or shooting competitions. The English fencing 
team (epee) was composed of Lord Desborougb, Sir Cosmo Duff 
Gordon, Edgar Scligin.in, Charles Newton-Robinson, Lord How- 
ard de Walden (spare man) and Theodore Cook (captain) They 
fought France to a dead heat in the final. The Marathon race, 
by far the most important event in the games, was won in 1906 
by a British athlete, M D Sherring, a Canadian by birth Nine 
hundred and one competitors, representing 19 countries, took part 
In accordance with an unofficial method of scoring adopted by 
the special correspondents of the press, America finished first in 
the athletic section with 75^ points, Britain second, 41 points, 
Sweden third, 28 points and Greece fourth, 27^ points The 
Greeks have never been able to icjicat the intercalated series of 
games at Athens, partly owing to the expense, partly because the 
Athenian Stadium is not built for high speed round the corners. 

Fourth Olympiad. — The games of the fourth Olympiad 
(1908) were hebl in London in connection with the Franco-Brif- 
ish Exhibition of that year. An immense sen.s.itlon was caused by 
the finish of the Marathon race from Windsor Castle to the sta- 
dium in the Exhibition grounds in London. The first competitor to 
arrive was the Italian, Dorando Pietri, whose condition of phys- 
ical collapse was .such that, appearing to be on the point of death, 
he hail to be assisted ov er the last few yards of the course. He 
was, therefore, disqualified, and J Hayes, an American, was ad- 
judged the winner, a special prize was prc.scnted to the Italian by 
Queen Alexandra Jii the whole series of contests the United 
Kingdom made 58 wins, the Americans 22 and the Swedes 7. In 
the Olympic Gami's proper (athletic track and field events sec- 
tion), British athletes, including two wins by colonials from 
Canada and South Alrica, scored 25 successes and the Americans 
r8 In the track events eight wins fell to the British including 
two colonials and six to American athletes; but the latter gained 
complete supremacy in the field events, of which they won nine, 
while British competitors secured only two of minor importance. 

The London Olympiad of 1908 may, however, well be regarded 
as marking the commencement of a fresh athletic era throughout 
the world It is worthy of note that the United States, in pursuit 
of a progressive policy, has always at once included in the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union and inter-collegiate championship programme 
any new event which might be added to the Olympic syllabus. 
The English Amateur Athletic Assouation (A A A ), on the other 
hand, for many years ignored such events as throwing the javelin, 
discus and 56 lb. weight and the hop. step and jump, and allowed 
to fall into disuse, through lack of encouragement and facilities 
for comiietition, such excellent exercises as pole vaulting, shot 
putting and hammer throwing, and gave but little more attention 
to high and long jumjiing and hurdling. 

In 1910 the English Amateur Field Events Association 
(AFEA.) was formed .and .authorized by the AAA to hold 
championships. The new championships instituted were standing 
high jump (J E Boyde, 4ft 6in ), standing long jump (L H G. 
Stafford, 9ft. ii^in ), hop. step and jump (M. D Dinecn, 41ft. 
6in ), throwing the javelin (F A M Webster, ii8ft. 11 in.), and 
440yd hurdle race (E. B. Grier, fijssec ). By 1914 the purpose of 
(he A F E A had been fulfilled, for in that year the A A A incor- 
porated in its championship programme the javelin, discus, hop, 
step and jump, and the 440yd low hurdles, but even then these 
events were not taken so seriously as the others. 

Fifth Olympiad.— Meanwhile the holding of the fifth Olym- 
piad (1912) had been allotted to Stockholm, and the Swedes had 
recalled from America that great athletic coach, Ernie Hjertberg, 
to make ready a national team. Finland, also, had produced a 
great distance runner in Hannes Kolehmainen, and a set of magni- 
ficent heavy-weight field events men, such as Saaristo, Taipale and 
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Niklander, while France had come into prominence with the late 
Jean Bouin, a world’s distance-running record holder, who was, 
however, beaten by Kolehmainen in both the 5,000 and 10,000 
metres races. Germany, too, gained prominence with R. Rau, the 
sprinter, H Braun, the middle-distance runner, and H Leische, 
the high jumper. Great Britain did very badly and would have 
been completely disgraced but for the sujx'rb running of A N S. 
Jackson, Oxford university, who won the 1,500 metres from a 
number of American world's record breakers, and in so doing 
set up a new Olympic record for the distance; in the 400 metres 
relay race Great Britain was also successful 

It is significant that at the Stockholm Olympiad the United 
States finished hrst wdth a total of 85 points, Finland second with 
29 points, Sweden third with 27 points and Great Britain fourth 
with 15 points American athletes were again in the ascendant, 
but with their supremacy challenged by Finland and Sweden 
Finland, Swetlen, Norway and Denmark had now become defi- 
nitely athletic countries; while France, Germany and the lesser 
European nations, such as Italy, Belgium and Holland, were all 
showing steady progress towards national athletic efficiency. 

More International Matches. — About this time, too, the cus- 
tom of holding international athletic matches became popular. 
Most notable of all these, perhaps, is the Scandinavian Lands- 
kamp, founded in IQ17, in which Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
meet annually at Oslo, Copenhagen and Stockholm in rotation. 
France, too, entered the international arena with matches with 
Sweden and Belgium, and Great Britain began to hold a trian- 
gular international, in which England, Ireland and Scotland meet 
annually The other European nations, in meeting each other, 
contest practically the whole of the Olympic programme, whereas 
from England's match with France are excluded such important 
events as javelin throwing, pole vaulting and the low hurdles, and 
in the case of the British triangular international (he discus is 
also omitted In any comparison of international prowess in field 
events it is only fair to note that neither discus nor javelin throw- 
ing is practised at Oxford and Cambridge, and that the hammer- 
throwing event has been abandoned, while these events are regular 
features at all American and foreign schools, colleges and uni- 
versities E.xamination of world, university and school records 
shows clearly that England has fallen far behind the other nations 
in athletics. This circumstance is directly traceable to the fact 
(hat no coaching, such as aprxirtains in cricket, is given to 
English boys while they are still at school, whereas the youths 
of other nations enter the universities with their athletic education 
already far advanced. 

The War Period. — After Stockholm came the World War, 
which prevented the Sixth Olympiad, although a vast stadium 
had been built to house it at the Grunewald, Berlin. Many 
doubtless thought that in those strenuous years all sports must 
come to an end This was not to be. Alva Kranzlein, the Ameri- 
can sprinter-hurdler-jumper, had returned to Germany, the land 
of his forefathers, to make ready the German Olympic team, and 
in Germany or Holland he stayed throughout the war, laying the 
foundations of a great athletic future for those nations. He was 
probably the first person to discover, in the internment camp at 
Gravenhaag, Holland, the potentialities of H. F Edward, the 
West Indian sprinter, who won so many A.A.A. championship 
titles 

In England championships were abandoned from 1914 to 1919. 
Athletic meetings of a sort continued to be held under an unoffi- 
cial general amnesty, which allowed pure amateurs and those 
soldiers who had forfeited their amateur status to compete 
together. In Great Britain the London Athletic Club contrived 
to carry on the public schools sports meeting right through the 
war, thus a'^suring for Great Britain the nucleus of a fine supply 
of athletes of international standing when the days of war should 
be ended. This public schools sports meeting, which has done 
more than anything else to induce British boys to pay more atten- 
tion to athletics, commenced in 1890, in which year C. H. Mason 
presented a quarter-mile challenge cup to be competed for annu- 
ally by public school boys at an L.A.C. meeting. In subsequent 
years other cups were given and in .1897 a number of L.A.C. 
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members presented public schools challenge cups to commemorate 
the diamond jubilee of (Jueen Victoria A public schools meeting 
was promoted that year and now the public schools sports meet- 
ing comprises 100, 440 and 880yd , im , im. walk, i2o>d hurdles, 
.]m steeplechase, high jump, long jump and pole vault, and 
junior competitions for boys between 14 and ib years of age, 
at 1 00yd , 250yd and high jump This meeting is the most 
important fixture of the public sihools athletic season. 

Education of Athletes. — Here one may pause to draw atten- 
tion to the splendid movement now in piogiess all over the world 
for the better athletic education of boys at slIiooI. In the United 
btates the universities and colleges, as well as all schools of any 
standing, have their properly qualified athletic coaches Inter- 
university, inter-collegiate and inter-school athletic meets are 
exceptionally popular, and the same may he said of the Scandi- 
navian and many other European nations. Fiance, in paiticular, 
has established a ministry of sport In Scotland inter-scholastic 
championships have long been in vogue. In England the public 
schools sports meeting and also the public schools relay meeting, 
(he latter under the auspices of the Achilles Club, are both esiab- 
lished fixtures, and there is now an Inter-Schools Athletic Asso- 
ciation (elementary schools) which, for the first time, held chiim- 
pionships in 1925 But in no country, save possibly the United 
States, is there to be found anything approaching the Swedish 
schoolboys’ athletic week, held annually in Stockholm, to which 
city school teams journey from every part of Sweden. {Hee 
Athletic Sports, U.nitld States, and Trac k and Field Sports, 
L ntted Stales ) 

To revert, however, to the war period. The United States, 
unaftected by the struggle in its early stages, and Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark, W'hich countries maintained their neutrality 
throughout this time of strife, forged rapidly ahead. In 1915 
at Cambridge, Mass, Norman S. Taber (Brown university, 
USA), placed upon the books a new amateur mile world s record 
of 4mins i2^secs, which, at last, eclipsed the professional mile 
time of W G George, who, in 1866, covered the distance in his 
match with W. Cummings at Lillie bridge, in 4mins ijj.secs, a 
record which was broken only by I’aavo Nurmi in 1925 Taber’s 
race was the forerunner of a great many record-breaking per- 
formances 

In 1916 at Evanston, 111 , R I. Simpson brought the 120yd. 
high hurdles record down to i4j(secs , owing to certain modifica- 
tions he made in the then accredited style of hurdling; and m 
1920, a young Canadian, Earl Thomson, who had served in the 
Royal Air Force, still further reduced the record time to I4^secs. 
Two of the most noteworthy achievements of the war periocl were 
the performances accomplished in 1916 by J. E Meredith (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, U S .A.), who set up new world’s records 
for the quarter-mile, which he ran in 47gsec.s , and the half-mile 
run in imin 52^sec\s. At Magdeburg, in 1913, A. R Taipale (Fin- 
land) threw the discus 158ft iiin. This performance is duly rec- 
ognized as a record in Scandinavia, but has never been passed by 
the International Amateur Athletic Federation. Otherwise it 
would stand as the world's record. 

Shortly after the signing of the Armistice, a great inter-allied 
military athletic meeting took place in the Pershing Stadium at 
Paris. Of signal importance at this time was the step taken by 
the authorities of the British services, who decided that the pre- 
war custom of rewarding athletic proficiency among soldiers and 
sailors by money prizes must forthwith cease. An inter-services 
athletic sports meeting was held in 1919, at which some of Great 
Britain’s dominion soldiers, not yet demobilized, proved clearly 
that the dominions themselves would hold a strong hand at the 
next celebration of the Olympic Games. It is interesting to note 
that even after the United States had entered the World War, 
the national A A.U. championships were not abandoned, whereas, 
in Great Britain, no championship meetings took place between 
1914 and 1919. 

Peace Conditions Return. — In the year of the restoration of 
the A.A.A. championships the governing body again elected to 
omit certain of the field events from the programme; nor have 
they since insisted upon the inclusion of these events, which score 
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equally with the track events at the Olympic Games, in such im- 
portant contests as the triangular international between England, 
Scotland and Ireland, the annual match between England and 
France, and the inter-county championships The governing body 
in 1925 decided to abandon the English national championships, 
after they had been held for only three years, and were just be- 
ginning to produce a really satisfactory crop of fine young Eng- 
lish exponents of these field events. The AAA championships 
are open to the whole world and hitherto Great Britain has al- 
ways been outclassed at the AAA championships proper in the 
majority of field events 

In Great Britain the sterling post-war work of the Oxonians, 
A N S Jackson and B G. D Rudd, coupled with the exertions 
of the Cambridge men, P J. Baker, G, M. Butler, R. S. Woods 
and W R, Seagrove, was responsible for inducing university ath- 
letes to take a healthy interest in open competitions generally, and 
championship meetings in particular, outside the limited scope of 
their own university sports 

In 1919, the Intcr-Cniversity Athletic Board of Great Britain 
and Ireland was constituted, comimsing the universities and uni- 
versity colleges of Aberystwith, Bangor, Birmingham, Bristol, Car- 
diff, Durham, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Nottingham and 
Sheffield; other universities, including London, have since joined 
the movement. At the.se provincial universities the whole of the j 
Olympic events are practised, and year by year the records, espe- | 
cially in the field of events, improve 

The keen promotion of and competition in athletics at the pro- 
vincial universities is having a far-reaching eftect upon British 
sport. Sidney Be.st, of Leeds university, has been one of the most 
prominent people in the movement, and it is largely due to his 
efforts that there has been laid out at Westwood, Leeds, a ground 
which caters for every form of sporting activity, and which has 
an athletic track and field that is the equal of any to be found in 
the world Other provincial universities are rapidly acquiring their 
own grounds, and as the.se are made available at certain times for 
the use of the general public, it follows that the nation mu''^ de- 
rive the greatest benefit from the I U A B. movement. Lack of 
suitable tracks, playing fields and pitches is a factor which is 
seriously handicapping the athletic development of England, but 
this state of things is being slowly remedied by the work of the 
National Playing Fields Association Much remains to be done 
belore Great Britain reaches the level of the Dominions in this 
respect 

The participation of the University of London in the cham- 
pionships of the Intcr-University Athletic Board had the effect of 
raising the standard between the years 1925-27 

Seventh Olympiad. — It was decided to hold the seventh 
Olympiad at Antwerp in 1920, partly as a tribute to the Belgian 
people for the part they had played in the war, but principally in 
order that the true Olympic cycle might not be interrupted 
There was a great outcry that the war-worn nations were not yet 
sufficiently recovered to participate in such a festival P. J Baker, 
Gambndge university, was appointed captain of Great Britain’s 
athletic team; the whole Olympic side came under the control of 
Brig Gen R J. Kentish, C M G , D SO , and the British team 
won golden opinions in Antwerp Great Britain did better in ac- 
tual competition at this Olympiad than she had ever done at any 
previou.s celebration of the games Notable victories were gained 
by A G Hill in the 800 and 1,500 metres, by B G D Rudd, the 
Oxonian, representing South Africa, who won the 400 metres, and 
by Percy Hodge, who broke the world’s record in the 3.000 metres 
steeplechase The British team succeeded also in winning the 
1 ,600 metres relay race. 

At the conclusion of the Antwerp games, the United States was 
first, Finland second, Sweden third and the British Isles fourth, 
the same order as obtained at the conclusion of the Stockholm 
games, but in the other positions there was a marked difference. 
France, for example, eighth at Stockholm, was now fifth, while 
Italy had moved up from the eleventh to the sixth place. Amer- 
ica’s strength lay in the sprints, hurdles, relay races and jumps. 
Finland gained honours across country, in the middle-distances 
races and the throwing events. Sweden scored heavily through the 


magnificent team work of her men, and Italy came into promi- 
nence by the fine walking of Ugo Frigcrio 

Further proof of the taste which the public was acquiring for 
international competition was e.xcmplified immediately after the 
games by the match between Fnance. Sweden and the United 
States, which took place in Paris, and that even greater match at 
Queen’s Club, London, between the United States and the British 
empire, which ended in a dead heat. This latter match has evi- 
dently come to stay, it was repeated in London in 1924, after the 
celebration of the eighth Olympiad at Paris In 1921 the Interna- 
tional Amateur Athletic Federation held an important congress at 
Geneva New rules for international competitions w’ere pas.sed 
and the Olympic programme at last standardized The years that 
followed the Antwerp Olympiad were years of wonderful progress. 
This is conclusively proved by the existing world’s records. 

Eighth Olympiad. — At the eighth Olympiad held in Paris in 
1924, at which nearly 2.000 athletes, representing 45 different na- 
tions, took part in the track and field events the United States, in 
27 events, scored t 2 first places, made five of the nine new world’s 
records, and established two of the five new Olympic records, 
while one of the two marks, equalling previous Olympic records, 
was also established by an American, Of the other countries Fin- 
land scored nine first places, Great Britain thiee. New Zealand 
one, and Italy one The manner in which world's and Olympic 
records were broken or eijualled at this Olympiad was amazing 
In the 400 metres trials record was brokem successively by J Im- 
bach (Switzerlaml), H M Fitch (USA ), and E Liddell (Great 
Britain) In the final Liddell still further reduced the record to 
47 J seconds In the 400 metres relay race the world’s and Olym- 
pic record, 42 (secs , made by the United States, Antwerp 1920, 
was beaten, Great Britain, in the first trial heat, reducing the 
time to 42 seconds This was eijuallcd by Holland in the third 
heat, and in the sixth heat the United States further reduced it 
to 41 ( seconds In the first heat of the semi-final the United 
States teini set up a new world's recoid of 41SCCS , and duplicated 
this in the final 

^ Ninth Olympiad.— The ninth Olympiad, held at Amsterdam 
in 1928, with 47 countries contesting, was distinguished by the 
wide distribution of awards among the nations Thus in the mara- 
tnon an Algerian “with a face like the Pharaohs,” El Ouafi, ran 
first, his victory counting for France, a Chilean ran second, a 
Finn third, with a Japanese fourth and an American fifth The 
last with admirable candour explained his failure by saying “I ran 
too slow ” In the same way association (soccer) football was 
won by Uruguay, with Argentina second, Italy third and Spain 
fourth. British India was first in field hockey. Douglas Lowe, 
winning the 800 mcircs for Britain, made an Olympic record, 

I 5i^>^ secs In the broad jump E B Hamm made an Olympic 
record, 25 ft. 4^ in , for the United States Olympic records were 
also made for the United States in pole vaulting and discus throw- 
ing, while victory in the 16 lb. hammer throw went to Ireland 
Counting by team achievements, Germany won the highest total, 
including grcco-roman wrestling and weight lifting Finland sent 
marvellous long distance runners. From Canada and the United 
States went excellent women athletes, a Canadian winning the 
high jump w'hile an American won the 100 metre dash. Gold, 
silver and bronze medals were distributed to the winners by the 
Queen of Holland 

Athletics in Great Britain.— In America, Scandinavia, on 
the European Continent and among the coloured races of the 
world, athletic progress of an amazing kind is taking place from 
year to year, but up to 1925 it seemed certain that Great Britain 
must fall so far behind as to be at last forced to abandon the 
struggle altogether. Prior to the World War the secret of Great 
Britain’s failure in international contests generally, and at the 
Olympic Games in particular, was to be found in the circumstance 
that Oxford and Cambridge athletes took little or no part in ath- 
letic sport, outside the competitions confined to their own and each 
other’s universities; whereas the cver-successful American Olym- 
pic teams have been composed of nearly 80% of university and 
collegiate athletes. On several occasions before the war tentative 
proposals had been put forward for the promotion of a joint Ox- 
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ford and Cambridge athletic club, similar in character to the 
Leander Club. It was proposed that membership should be open 
to all blues, and also to a limited number of other undergradu- 
ates from Oxford and Cambridge. With others, Kenneth Powell 
(King’s college, Cambridge) and G. R L Anderson (Trinity 
college, Oxford) had planned a definite attempt to form such a 
club in the winter of 1914, but the outbreak of war frustrated 
their intentions These two famous hurdlers fell on active service, 
and it was not until March 27, 1920, that the Achilles Club came 
into being. One of the reasons for its promotion was that for many 
years previously very few blues had taken any part in national 
athletics, and those who formed the club believed it to be most 
desirable that they should do so. They thought that the club, 
when properly established, would have great influence, and, al- 
though their chief purpose was the promotion of match (team and 
relay) athletics, they also hoped that such a club would help to 
improve the standard of athletics in Great Britain. The sponsors 
of the movement have every reason to be proud of their en- 
deavours. Athletes wearing the gold trimmings of the Achilles 
Club have rendered Britain the most valuable services at the 
Olympic Games, in other international contests and in defending 
British national titles. The club is responsible for the public 
schools relay meeting, which is held annually, while other mission- 
ary work that has been done is magnificent. Achilles teams have 
toured abroad in Central Europe, America, France, Greece and 
Germany; and. at home, have competed in Ireland and Scotland 
against national ami university teams and in England against 
county, regimental and public schools teams, with great educa- 
tional benefit to their opponents. 

A direct outcome of the influence of the Achilles Club is that 
British athletics have become less individual by the introduction 
of that team spirit which is so wholly in accord with British tradi- 
tion and temper.ament A cautious decentralization of authority 
recently embarked upon by the AAA marks a further step in 
progres.s, since it has led to the formation of county amateur ath- 
letic associations, holding certain administrative and judicial 
pow'crs within their own territories 

I'he essence of the county administrative scheme is found in 
the internal management of the sport by counties within their own 
areas, inter-county contests being an essential adjunct to the 
movement. At present Bedfordshire, which county instituted 
matehes in 1925 with the London Athletic Club and the Univer- 
sity of London A C , has probably achieved the most signal prog- 
ress. In this connection it may be stated that England has for 
years past been divided into northern, midland and southern areas 
for administrative purposes, and that the furtherance of the 
county scheme lay at first entirely in the hands of the south, a 
circumstance strongly resented by the northern and midland dis- 
tricts. The Midlands are now more strongly represented, but the 
north still holds aloof 

In 1925 the first English inter-county relay and team athletic 
championship, for the trophy presented by the Achilles Club, was 
held at Stamford Bridge, London; Middlesex proved the winners 
and have never since lost their championship title The position, 
however, was an entirely unsatisfactory one. The fatal policy of 
booming certain events at the expense of others was once again 
fully in evidence, such events as hammer, discus and javelin 
throwing, the pole vault, hop, step and jump and the 440yd. low 
hurdles being excluded from the programme. The result was that 
Bedfordshire, exceptionally strong in the field events and hurdles, 
and several other counties, refused to take part in championships 
which were not considered fully representative of English ath- 
letic sport. A pronouncement was made subsequently that the 
championship programme would not be in any way augmented in 
1926. Consequently the midland counties, comprising Bedford- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Leicestershire, Shropshire and Stafford- 
shire, for the time being, abandoned all thought of taking part in 
the inter-county championships. The north abso, although possi- 
bly from diflerent motives, refused to have anything to do with 
the county scheme In deference to the views of the counties, 
however, it was finally agreed to include in the 1926 programme 
the pole vault and throwing the discus, but this still leaves ham- 
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mer and javelin throwing, the hop, step and jump and the 440yd. 
low hurdles outside the scheme 

The essential fact is that, up to iqo6, the Amateur Athletic As- 
sociation, w'hich is the governing body of the sport in England, 
had been unable to establish any liaison with the English public 
schools, which should prove the great recruiting ground for 
future Olympic teams. On the other hand, the counties, by reason 
of their more personal local contact, have in a few years begun to 
till this field, as is witnessed by the number of schoolboys who 
gained their county athletic colours during 1927. and the far 
greater number of school authorities who sought the advice and 
assistance, for the coaching of schoolboys for the annual sports, 
of old champions and other county experts. Notable e.xamples of 
the value of coaching promoted by county associations are found 
in the cases of H A Simmons, Taunton’s school, Southampton, 
and G M Moll, Bedford, aged 15 (high jumpers) both capped for 
their counties in 1927, and F. R. Webster, Bedford school, who, 
at 12 years of age, achieved 7ft. 4410. in the pole vault and set up 
new junior records in Yorkshire, Norfolk and Bedfordshire G M. 
Moll’s winning high jump of 5ft. sin in the public schools junior 
competition constitutes a world’s record for a boy of under 16 
years of age. 

The year 1926 was notable in that it marked the readmission of 
Germany to international competition with the former Allied 
Powers At Basle, Switzerland, in August of that year, a trian- 
gular intermit ional match took place, Germany winning with 127^ 
points, i'rance being second (89^.) and Switzerland third (68). 
A month previously the first German athletes who had been 
allowed to compete in England since the war appeared at 
Stamford Bridge, London, to contest the English championships 
and were well received That the German people had already 
made up their minds to signalize their readmission to the Olym- 
pic Games at the ninth Olympiad at Amsterdam in 1928 was at 
once evident. Five German sprinters and one single British rep- 
resentative qualified for the final of the English AAA, looyds. 
sprint championship, which was won by R Corts, Germany, in 
losccs ; in the 8Scyd race Dr Otto Peltzcr, Germany, not only 
defeated the 800 metres Olympic champion, D G A Lowe, Great 
Britain, but, in doing so, set up a new world’s record of imin. 
Si^sccs Later in the afternoon the German doctor was but nar- 
rowly defeated in the 440yd raoe by J W. J Rinkcl, of Cam- 
bridge university. In several other events German athletes placed 
prominently In T927 the Germans made an even more successful 
raid upon the English championship titles; H Kornig won the 
looyd. in lo-jl^aecs., H. Ilouben, the 220yd. in 2i|secs., R. 
Dobermann, l*.e long jump at 23ft. ii jin and G. Brechenmacher, 
the shot put at 46ft O^in., while the Preussen Krefeld team took 
the 440yd. relay race (4 x iioyd ) in 42 (secs. In the case of the 
1927 international match in which Germany defeated Switzer- 
land, the German 400 metres relay team equalled the world’s 
record of 4isecs. France, also, was met and defeated, the result 
being Germany 89 points, France 62 points. In addition to his 
half-mile record. Dr. Peltzer set up a new world’s record of imin. 
3'jsecs for 500 metres. J Schlokat, after only two months’ prac- 
tice, made a new German javelin throwing record of 204ft iif 
in, H. Hoffmeistcr, a new discus record of over iS4ft., while G. 
Brechenmacher is a shot putter of the 50ft class and R. Dober- 
mann a long jumper of the 25ft. class. Athletics have rapidly at- 
tained an amazing degree of popularity in Germany; the country 
is starred with new, well-equipped tracks and grounds, and there 
is no doubt that Germany is becoming an athletic force which even 
America will have to reckon with in the very near future. Mean- 
while Great Britain and her dominions overseas are steadily im- 
proving, as is proved by the running of D G, A. Lowe, J W. J. 
Rinkel, R, Leigh-Wood and H. H. Hodge and the hurdling of 
Lord Burghiey, F. R. Gaby, S. J, M. Atkinson (South Africa) and 
G. C. Weightman-Smith (South Africa), while the American de- 
velopment in such field events as throwing the discus and javelin, 
which, in the past, have been considered almost purely Scandi- 
navian pastimes, is no less remarkable. 

The general improvement throughout the world, and the re- 
sultant number of records which have been recently broken, is 
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due partiy to more intensive competition, but even more largely 
to the direct application of science to athletic sport. Coaching, 
elsewhere than in Great Britain, is now a recognized and remark- 
ably lucrative calling. This state of things obtains on the Con- 
tinent. Capt. Hclge Ixivlnnd, athletic director to Norway, won 
the decathlon at the 1920 Olympiad In Great Britain alone is the 
profession of athletic coach regarded as an unfit means for a 
public schools or university man to earn his living, and, fon.se- 
quentiy, British athletes do not enjoy such efficient instruction as 
Ls obtainable in other countries. 

The teaching of athletics has now become a highly specialized 
art, in which all the aids of science are being fully utilized Medi- 
cal men and dieticians play their part , massage is freely employed 
to improve the athletes’ condition and cinematography, slow-mo- 
tion films and fixed cameras arc used in the study of technique, to 
record faults, and to make pl.iin to the athlete him.self his own 
shortcomings Scientific exercises are de‘>igned by physical cul- 
turists, ancl questions of temperature, as affecting athletic per- 
formances, are well understood, as also are the stress and strain 
involved in certain athletic performances Recently Prof A V. 
Hill, F.RS., University of London, has perfected an electrical 
apparatus which enables him to laliulate the rate of speed of a 
runner at any given point of a race or training run. This appar.i- 
tus consists of a series of vertical plane coils set up at measured 
intervals beside a running track and connected in scries electri- 
cally with a galvanometer The man whose performances are to be 
studied wears a thin strap of magnetized steel round his waist and 
the exact instant at which he pa‘'^es each coil is registered by a ! 
flick of the galvanometer and recorded as a sharp wave on photo- I 
graphic paper. The moving paper is liirnishcd with accurate time 
marks to enable readings to a icxsth of .1 second to be made By 
this means can be recorded — 

(1) The starting signal 

(2) Time over the whole distance 

(3) Time over every intermediate distance 

(.4) Sliced at any point 

(s) Acceleration at the beginning. 

(6) Total time-lag in attaining full speed 

(7) Point of maximum speed 

(8) Gradual slowing down due to fatigue 

Other instruments are in process of perfection which will de- 
termine correct angles of departure and flight in the jumps and 
throwing events, and yet other apparatus which will enable the 
coach to see at a glance exactly where his pupils are going right 
and where they are going wrong. 

Much has been done in the way of athletic research; but, even 
yet, the processes at work in the employment of the athletes’ mus- 
cles are only beginning to be understood ; science and its applica- 
tions, howcAcr, are proceeding hand in hand and it is certain that 
performances still more remarkable than any that have preceded 
them will be pioduced by future generations of athletes. 

For list of world’s record.s, ^ee Olympic Games and Running 

ALL-ROUND ATHLETICS 

Up to 1927 England had no all-round athletic championship, 
such as almost every other country has instituted upon much the 
same basis as the modern Olympic games decathlon. In ancient 
times athletes were encouraged to excel in several branches of 
S|wrt, often quite opposite in character. Thus the athlete held in 
highest honour at the Olympic games of ancient Greece (see 
Games, Classical) wa.s the winner of the pentathlon, which con- 
sisted of running, jumping, throwing the javelin and the discus 
and wrestling 

An all-round championship was instituted in America in 1884, 
comprising 100yd, 440yd and im. runs, 880yd. walk, 120yd. 
hurdles, high and long jumps, pole vault, throwing the 16 lb. 
hammer and the 56 lb weight and the shot put. This contest has 
now been abandoned in favour of the orthodox pentathlon and 
decathlon run on Olympic lines 

The ancient athletic pentathlon was revived in modern times 


at the Hellenic Festival, Athens, 1906. The events comprised 
weight lifting, wrestling (team and individual), 1,500 metres 
walk, rope climbing and tug ol war. At the Stoc^olm Olympiad, 
1912, the pentathlon was revived, the events contested being long 
jump, javelin, 200 metres run, discus and 1,500 metres run. In 
that year was added to the Olympic programme the decathlon, 
comprising 100, 400 and 1.500 metres runs, no metres hurdles, 
long jump, high jump, shot put, discus, javelin and pole vault. 

The conditions of the present pentathlon are such that all en- 
trants compete in the first three events, in each of which the win- 
ner receives one point and the second man two points, and so 
on. The total points of the competitors are counted ancl the 12 
men with the lowest scores qualify to compete in the discus throw- 
ing; after the discus throwing the best six compete in the 1,500 
metres flat race At the end of all five competitions the competi- 
tor having the lowest score is adjudged the winner 

The winner of the decathlon is the one who scores the highest 
number of points in the ten divisions At the third congress ot 
the International Amateur Athletic Federation, Geneva, 1921, it 
was decided that for a result similar to the best result obtained 
at the 1912, or previous. Olympic Games, i.ooo points should be 
awarded, other results to be valued in accordance with the decath- 
lon table. If a rc.sult exceed the best “Olympic” result, corres- 
pondingly higher points to be awarded The basis of scoring, 
therefore, works out as follows — 


Olympic Rlcord Siorks 1,000 Prs. 

Event 

Olympiv' record. 

Additional pts 

too metres 
Long jump 
Shot pul 

Iligli jump 

400 metres 

1 lo metres 
liunllch 
Discus 

Pole vault 
javelin 

1 .500 metres 

IOl|sCCS {l()l2) 

7Cocm. “ 24 ()34f 1 (1012) 

■?4m - 50 ^o 4 ft fior2) 
i-0?('m =6 jptt (1012) 
48isecs -(u)i2) 
iSsets (roo8) 

4? 2im -148 3 ’6ft (igi2) 
3o5tm =12 »)i;oft (1012) 

6im. = 2oo j <ift (1012) 
imins so^seis (iyi 2 ) 

Lsi.c. = 47 Oopts 
i(.m.-2 4Spts. 
icni =ii)t 
i(m =» r4j)ts 
*sc*c =7 sapts. 

— igpts 

tem =0 

II m ^s*4pts 

27spts. 

■Jsu =i 2opts 

Pentathlon | 

aoometns 

2ifsecs. (1904) 

isK *.>.>pts 1 


Among the best decathlon perfoimances so far returned are 
those of Paavo Yrjolo, Finland, who has made application for the 
recognition of his record; James Thorpe, the American Indian, 
who was disqualified after the 1912 Olympiad; Harold M 0.s- 
borne, University of Illinois, U S A , and E Weiss, Germany 
The full schedules of their performances are as tollows — 


Harold M. Osborne, University of Illinois, USA, the official 
world’s record holder for the decathlon, holds also the world’s 
running high jump record of 6ft. S^m. In the course of the 
Olympic pentathlon at Paris, 1924, R. L. Legendre, Georgetown 
Univeraity, U.S.A., created a new world’s long jump record of 
25ft 6 inches. 

In addition to the above all-round athletic championships there 
is included in the Obmpic programme a modern pentathlon coift- 
prising:— 



YrjuLi 

(FinUtnd). 

Thorjie 

Osborne 



CiVnierira). 

(AmcriLa), 

(Germany) 

TOO metres 

ii-7secs 

1 1 • rsecs 

I risers 


Long jumj) 

2/ oir 


22' SiV" 

20' 7!" 

Shot put . 

46' 10** 

42'3r 


4j'9r 

5' Si" 

High jump 

6' i" 

G'lir 

ft' SiV 

400 metres 

52 Sseo 

52-2sets. 

53 2secs 


Item hurdles 

If) 8secs 

I 6sc 1 s 

i6-oscts 

16 2 ‘ 5 ecs. 

Discus 



IT V ali" 

128' 2?" 

0' 10" 

Pole vault 

10' 6' 

10' 8" 

ii'6' 

Javelin 

1 88' 4' 

140' III" 

153 ' xH" 

i8i' 2 A" 

1,500 metres 

4m 41 Ss. 

401.40 IS. 

4 m. 50 s. 

501.13-98. 

Total TOinlb 
scored 

8oio*9q 

77.1 1 06 

J710 895 

7355 fti 5 
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I Revolver shooting, rapid at 25 metres (82ft o^in ) with 
the comixititor’s best hand 

2. Swimming. 300 metres (32809yd ) free style. 

3 Epee fencing. 

4 Riding, 5,000 metres (5.468-1 lyd) (Horses provided and 
drawn for by comi>etitors ) 

5. Cross-country running 4,000 metres (4,37461 yd ) 

A modern pentathlon championship of Great Britain w’as insti- 
tuted in 1934. 

See also Tug of War, Walking Rai'Es, Pole-Vaulting; 
Jumping; Putti.vg the Shot; Running; Hurdling (For 
Marathon Races iee Ri^nning ) 

Bibliography — S A Mussabini, The Complete Alhletu Trainer 
(iqm) , F. a M Webster, Olympian Field Lvents (1913), Evolution 
of the Olympic Games (1914), Success in Athletics (1919), W. R 
Seagrove, Notes on AthUiics (1922) , F A. M Web'^ter, Throwing 
(1922), Athletic Retards to Pate (1922); Jumping (1922), C K 
Hamniett and C L Lundgren, How to he. an Athlete (1923); S A 
Mussabini, Track and Field Athletics (1924) ; Alec Nelson, Practical 
Athletics and How to Tram (1924), j. F. Rogers, Aihletns for 
Women (1921), b. C Staley, Games, Contests and Relays (192O; 
A B Wegener, Trnik and held Athletics (1924), F. A M Webster, 
Athletus (192s). G Silfverstrand and Morit/ Rasmussen, Illustrated 
Text Book of Athletus (192(1) , T E Jone.s, Track and Field (1926) ; 
Howard J Savage, Games and Sports at British Schools and Univer- 
sities (19-17) . The Spalding Athletic Librarv (various dates and 
authors). (F. A. M W ) 

UNITED STATES 

Whereas in England the term aihlettc sports usually denotes 
track and held athletics, in the United States this term and 
especially the term athletics include not only the track and field 
sports iqv) such as lunning, jumping, hurdling and throwing, but 
also team games, like football, baseball, basketball, ice hockey and, 
among w’omen, field hockey, as well as such games as tennis, golf 
and polo In America contests in running, jumping, throwing, 
weight-lilting, wrestling, boxing and shooting were popular 
throughout most of the colonial fienod and after the Civil War. 
It was, however, the inter-collegiate contests of the later 1860s and 
the 1870s which gave to athletic sports stimulus that has continued 
to the present day Thus, the American interest in athletics, be- 
ginning in earlier popular matches of skill and strength became, 
with the subsidence of pioneer conditions, intensified after 1870 
by college contests, and since that time, fed not a little by college 
aliimm and by immigration from the northern countries of 
Europe, especially England and Ireland, has developed and pro- 
gressed until it has undoubtedly attained an important position in 
the national life. 

National Athletic Bodies. — In the United States there are 
six bodies, national in their composition, which in function are 
cither consultative and regulatory or executive, or both, the 
Amateur /Uhletic Union of the United States, the American 
Olympic Association, the Intercollegiate Association of Amateur 
Athletes of America, the National Amateur Athletic Federation, 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association and the National 
Federation of State High School Athletic Associations. The Ama- 
teur Athletic Union of the United States was founded in 1888 
Through some 23 regional associations, covering the country on a 
geographical basis, the A A U “recognizes all amateur sports and 
claims jurisdiction over” basketball, boxing, gymnastics, running, 
including hurdling, obstacle racing, steeple chasing, walking, jump- 
ing, pole vaulting, shot putting, throwing the hammer, weights, 
javelin and discus, swimming, tug-of-w'ar, wrestling both catch-as- 
catch-can and greco-roman styles, weight-lifting, volley ball and 
indoor baseball and squash In all of these sports the Union “has 
conducted national championships annually.” It governs in mat- 
ters of amateur status, national records and licensing of meetings 
to the extent that it requires all entrants in open meetings to be 
registered with it and to obtain its licence to compete therein. 
With the A. A U, are “allied” 23 other bodies, including two British 
and two Canadian, the rest being American organizations. Formal 
international relations for American athletes are maintained 
through the A A.U., which is a certificating member of the Inter- 
national Amateur Athletic Federation, and the American Olynipic 
Association of 79 member bodies which, through permanent repre- 


sentative organization, endenvours to pen^tuatc interest in the 
Olympic games and to exertixc jurisdiction over all matters re- 
lating to /Vmerican comrH'tifnm in them Direct relations with 
American colleges and universiiK-s aie maintained through mem- 
bership of such institutions in \aru)us member a.ssonations and 
the Intercollegiate Association uf Amateur Athletes of America 
(see below, and Track and Iteid Sports, Initcd States). 
The National Amateur /Vthletic Federation, founded in 192T, 
fosters amateur athletics, physical edvnalion and participation in 
the Olympic games, through its tv\o diMsions, for men and 
women. The men’s division is made up ot some i j organizations, 
including the Army, Navy and Marine Coips ot the L'mtcd States, 
the Young Men's Christian Association, the Catholic boys brigade, 
and the National Collegiate Athletic Association, which provides 
contacts w’ith the colleges. The women's division is composed on 
a different basis Members include ( 1928) 21 n.itional organiza- 
tions, among which stand the American Child Health Association, 
the Girl Scouts, Inc , the IMayground and Recreation Association 
of America and the Young Women’s Christian Association national 
board, 14 schools of physical education, 101 colleges and uni- 
versities attended by women, 43 normal colleges and schools, 92 
private schools, ii State departments of jibysical education, 25 
city school systems, 45 individual public high schools, 48 local 
branches of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 2 Young 
Women’s Hebrew associations, 32 physical edutation and athletic 
groups, 17 women’s clubs, corporations and commissions, and 98 
individuals. This division “bi'lieves in the spirit of play for its 
own sake, and works lor the promotion ot physical activity for 
the largest possible proportion of persons in any given group, in 
forms suitable to individual needs and capacities, under leader- 
ship and environmental conditions that foster health, physical 
efficiency and the development of good (ilizenship ” 

2\s regards American college sporl and certain phases of intcr- 
scholastic relations, some ii.S universities and colleges unite in the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, whose principal functions 
are deliberative and advisory and which divides the countiy into 
eight athletic districts, each containing a number of universities 
under the le.idership of a vice president The NCAA promul- 
gates rules for intcr-collegiatc competition in association football, 
baseball, basketball, boxing, gymnastics, ice hockey, lacrosse, 
.swimming, track and fielcl events, volley ball and wrestling, 
names committees to prepare such rules, and holds annually one 
national track and field meeting 

The Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Athletes of Amer- 
ica, commonly called the “I C 4A's’* and organized in 1875, is a 
supervisory and executive boily composed of 41 colleges and uni- 
versities, about three-quarters of which are situated in the eastern 
btates Declaring its “absolute jurisdiction among its members 
over all forms of track and field athletics,” it conducts under its 
own rules two annual competitions; a February indoor meeting, 
and a May track and fieW championship meeting The I C 4A. 
veterans division is composed of former college athletes and offi- 
cers of the association It occupies a position somewhat analogous 
to that of the Achilles club m England. In 1927 some 88 varsity 
track and field meetings, 17 freshm.in track and field meetings, 
and 70 cross-country runs were held under various auspices accord- 
ing to I 4A rules Among national bodies the National Federa- 
tion of State High School Athletic Associations endeavours to link 
together the athletic associations of the high schools in the several 
States for the improvement ot competition in all sports and for 
freedom of action within the field of secondary school athletics. 
A total of 29 .such associations are thus federated In addition, 
the American Federation of Labor is doing much to bring sport 
into the leisure of its members 

Regional Athletic Bodies. — ^The most significant develop- 
ment in the field of inter-collegiate athletics during the past half 
century has been the athletic conference. Following upon .such 
athletic organizations of the 1870s as the Rowing Association of 
American colleges and the competitive relation lliat sprang from 
inter-collcgiate contests in more academic fields, the athletic con- 
ference may be defined as a group of collegiate institutions, from 
4 to 22 in number, which band themselves together for competi- 
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lion in one or many sports under uniform standards and rules 
of eligibility. The Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Association 
was founded in 1894, followed by the Intercollegiate conference 
(“Western Conference’’ or “Big Ten’’) one year later, the Maine 
Intercollegiate Track and Field association in 1896, the North- 
west conference in 1904, the Missouri Valley conference in 1907, 
the Rocky Mountain Faculty Athletic conference in 1909, the 
Southwest conference in 1914, the Pacific Coast Intercollegiate 
conference in 1926 and the Eastern Intercollegiate conference in 
1928 There exist (1928) 40 definitely organized conferences 
besides several loosely associated groups. From deliberative as»em- 
blies, many conferences have developed into executive and super- 
visory bodies furthering increased standards of academic work 
and delegating to officers police powers to enforce regulations and 
investigate infractions. Some stipulate that the control of ath- 
letics in member institutions shall rest with the faculties, lay down 
stringent rules concerning eligibility (residence, attendance, scho- 
lastic standing, interchange of lists of eligibles, signed statements 
from athletes attesting their own amateur status), training periods 
and the employment and compensation of coaches, and not only 
.supervise competition between their member institutions m foot- 
ball, baseball, basketball and other team games, but also arrange 
track and field, swimnung, boxing and o(her meetings, whether 
conducted under conference or other rules An estimate of the 
number of annual inter-collegiate lontests for the year 1927 gives 
5,000 in football, 8,000 in basketball and from 6,000 to 8.000 in 
baseball. Some 20 inter-collegiate intersectional track and field 
meetings, about the .vime number of collegiate State meetings, 
nearly 150 dual, 8 triangular and one or more quadrangular meet- 
ing.s, take place each year At least 9 relay carnivals are held 
annually by universities, college conferences and other asso- 
ciations 

For high schools, eaih of the 48 States has its own inter- 
scholastic athletic association which, bearing many resemblances 
to the college conference, exercises an increasingly strict super- 
vision over school competition in all sports In Alabama, Cal- 
ifornia, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia, the State High School 
Athletic Association is allied with the State department of physical 
education, which is a part of the State dcqiartment of public in- 
struction Each State high school athletic assoeiatioii holds an- 
nually at lea.st one State-wide ti.ick and field meeting and many 
send representatives to compete in intei-scholastic meetings held 
by various national bodies Attempts to estimate the number of 
intcr-scholastic football, basketball and baseball games have 
proved futile, although one authority has given 80,000 as a possi- 
ble annual minimum. 

In each larger American city there exist one or more amateur 
athletic clubs, which possess houses often luxuriously appointed, 
with facilities for all forms of indoor athletic exercise (gym- 
nasiums. swimming pools, running tracks, squash and tennis 
courts, etc ), as well as outdoor playing fields. Such clubs, usually 
affiliated with the AAU through its regional associations, draw 
many of their more expert members from the ranks of former 
college athletes Many industrial and commercial establishments 
make much of athletic sports .and games, and some provide foot- 
ball and baseball fields for their employes as a branch of com- 
pany personnel or welfare work Besides the State and local 
associations that unite in the A A U , the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Young Men’s Hebrew Association are provid- 
ing centres for all branches of sport. 

College Athletics. — During the past 30 years, athletics in the 
American college and university have undergone a significant 
change, in both theory and practice The middle of the 19th cen- 
tury saw the establishment of inter-collcgiate competition. The 
first Harvard-Yale boat race was rowed on Lake Winnepesauke? 
in 1852; the first inter-collcgiate b.-iscball game, between Amherst 
and Williams, came seven years later, and the first inter-collegiate 
football contest was played by Princeton and Rutgers in 1869, 
three years before the first Oxford-Cambridge football match. In 
those days inter-collegiatc athletic iivalry was informal and im- 


I portant principally to undergraduates Later, with the increase 
I in alumm, it became more and more the concern of the graduates 
With the earlier years of the 20th century, however, the faculties 
of colleges and universities began to attempt to recover, espe- 
cially as regards football, the authority which 60 years previously 
they had exercised over the administration of college sport To 
these ellorts and to the foresight of certain graduates, is due the 
division of college sport into two categories, inter-collegiate and 
intra-mural Only in 1927 did consideration of problems of inter- 
collegiate athletics lead to a statement of their purposes, first for 
the Intercollegiate Conference (“Big Ten’’) and afterward for the 
NCAA. The ideals of inter-collegiate competition are set as a 
scries of “objectives,” — that is, the theoretical ends which athletic 
competition between colleges should serve: 

“General primary objectives of inter-collegiate athletics; (i) 
To supplement and broaden modern education. In order to take 
full advantage of opportunities of inter-collcgiate sport to this end 
the entire inter-collegiate sport programme should be made a 
definite part of the general educational scheme (2) To promote 
the all round welfare of an increased number of participants. — 
physical (health, motor skills), recreational (pleasure in sport), 
social (increased ‘social insight,’ good will), moral and spiritual 
(strengthening of essential attituclcs and behaviour through illus- 
tration and practice ) (3) To st rengthen by illustration and exam- 
ple individual, university and jiublic conceptions of sportsman- 
ship (group, sectional, national, international regard for player 
or adversary in victory or dcleat, proper balance in victory, cour- 
age in defeat, fairness of attitude), team play, clean and healthful 
living, true winning spirit (tenacity, honesty of purpose), .self- 
control, self-confidence, citizenship (respect for rules of game 
under stress, and for wise discipline and authority), fortitude 
(4) To develop group consciousness, morale and spirit in the sense 
of loyalty to the institution, and to fellow members of the college 
community. (5) To reflect through representation the spirit of 
the institution (intellectual ability and achievement, moral tone 
and idealism, genuine sport sman.ship through behaviour and 
conduct; 

“Secondary objectives of intercollegiate athletics, (i) To serv’e 
as the peak of an all inclusive physical educational pyramid in op- 
portunity for specialization and superior achievement. (2) To im- 
prove mental health for players and spectators by supplying whole- 
some absorbing interest. (3) To foster wholesome stimulating 
recreational opportunity for students, faculty, alumm and general 
pubhe. (4) To provide opportunity to ‘anim.il spirits’ for legiti- 
mate physical expression. (5) To further the educational view- 
point and needs by securing and maintaining active interest of 
alumni and general public in the educational institutions through 
the field of greatest common interest and appeal.” 

With a view to diffusing more widely among student bodies the 
benefits to be gained from sport, most of the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States have initiated athletic competition 
between the groups into w'hich undergraduates are divided by 
their daily associations and loyalties (fraternities, halls of resi- 
dence, clas.se.s, etc ). The movement has owed much to the inter- 
college contests of Oxford and Cambridge, but little directly 
to the inter-house matches of English public schools In these 
intra-mural programmes American colleges include all branches 
of sport, although football is less widely played by intra-mural 
teams than might be expected. The “objectives” of intra-mural 
sports, according to Prof. Mitchell, who has developed a re- 
markable interest in them at the University of Michigan, are 
recreation, the forming of social contacts, “group spirit” (sol- 
idarity through loyalty), better physical health, permanent inter- 
est in sports, the development of varsity material, bodily prowess 
(strength, endurance, ncuro-muscular co-ordination), and mental 
alertness as expressed in improved academic achievement 

The endeavour of faculties to regain the administrative con- 
trol of undergraduate athletics has led to the formulation of the 
doctrine of “faculty control,” which provides that the teaching 
staffs shall be responsible for the administration and practice of 
athletic activities of all students. A corollary of the doctrine, to 
the effect that all teams, inter-collegiate and intra-mural, should be 
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coached not by seasonal coaches but by members of faculties, has 
led rather frequently to the elevation of coaches to academic 
status and full-year appointments, more rarely to American adap- 
tation of the Oxford and Cambridge system of athletic mentors 
who assist in the development of college and university teams and 
crews. Especially at mid-western universities, no distinction ap- 
pears to be held between, on the one hand, men who teach aca- 
demic subjects for their livelihood and coach teams as an avoca- 
tion, and on the other, men who as a career coach teams and 
teach physical education. In most of the American universities 
the administrative control of athletics is divided between repre- 
sentatives of interested groups, alumni and former students, 
faculties, trustees, who usually delegate their authority, and under- 
graduates, who aie generally a minority upon committees, if in- 
deed they sit with them at all. Townsmen, also, are beginning to 
exercise a direct influence upon college athletic administration The 
influence and the prachcal nature of alumni interest are mani- 
fested through the oftices of graduate treasurer, graduate manager 
of athletics and similar positions that, occupied by alumni, not in- 
frequently dominate athletics in a college, and often in a salutary 
fashion I'here is generally, however, an athletic association of 
undergraduates, somewhat resembling the amalgamated clubs of 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges and the athletic associations of 
certain newer English and Scottish universities, that still awards 
insignia and may name undergr.iduate managers and assistants, 
but has lost much of the power it possessed at the turn of the cen- 
tury through the encroachments of the alumni and the movement 
toward “faculty control” of college sport 
The central problem of athletic administration is generally con- 
.sidered to be financial Athletic revenues range from as low as 
5^4,300 at a small college of undergraduates to $1,104,000 at a 
large university of 4,283 students As at Oxford and Cambridge, 
gate receipts Irom varsity football games provide the great bulk 
of the support for all other branches of inter-collegiate athletics 
At a few eastern institutions intcr-collegiale football pays also 
for intra-mural sports For example, although at the United States 
Military acadimiy (West Point, NY) inlra-mural sports are 
considered to be of great value in the training of army oflicers, 
the current expense of all athletics is borne principally by sales of 
football tickets and not by appropriation from public funds Most 
of the State and western universities make the cost of intra- 
mural iirogramines. except the use of facilities, a ch.irge uiaon 
their instructional budgets When the use of facilities is in ques- 
tion, prefeicnce is almost invariably given to c.indidatcs for inter- 
collegiate teams I'he situation presents sharp contrasts with the 
practice at the older English universities of financing college sport 
from subscriptions to amalgamated clubs American profits from 
football after all expenses chargeable to that sport have been 
paid, have ranged (102^-27) to as high as $500,000 at a few 
larger universities, and football profits of from $200,000 to $300,- 
000 from a season’s schedule or fixture list are by no means un- 
common at colleges of moderate size. Exceptions should, how- 
ever, be noted in the case of a comparatively small number of 
institutions where because football has either not been sufficiently 
exploited, or in spite of exploitation has not yielded profits, the 
game shows a deficit and athletics are mainly supported by 
student fees. In most of the colleges of the United States, there- 
fore, football IS made to show a profit. When this consideration, 
respecting not alone football but any other sport, receives an 
emphasis that makes it paramount in the shaping of an institu- 
tion’s athletic policies, the result is a commercialism which no 
amount of “faculty control” appears powerful enough to abate. 
From the necessity of providing, out of football gate receipts, 
large sums of money, not alone for other inter-collegiate sports, 
but also equipment used in programmes of intra-mural athletics 
and of “physical education,” has developed the need of accom- 
modating huge numbers of spectators at even the less important 
football games and hence the building of great stadiums, or 
arenas, of reinforced concrete and in many cases of much archi- 
tectural merit, owned by college athletic associations, in which 
matches take place. Statistics concerning the largest or most 
famous stadiums are as follows: — 
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Prompted in part by large incieases iii funds made available 
from football gale receipts, many universities have emb.irked upon 
ambitious athletic building programmes, ojicned golf couises, 
erected “baseball cages” and “field houses" (huge bain-like struc- 
tures of brick for practicing track and held events, basketball, cer- 
tain features of baseball, etc ), enlarged gymnasiums and inMalled 
indoor tracks, basketball courts, swimming pools, tiinks for indoor 
practice at the oar and other facilities, built training quarters, 
boat hou.ses and locker accommodations, acquiied increased acre- 
age for playing fields, and generally augmented materi.il facilities, 
indoor and outdoor, for all branches ol athletics Accommodations 
for women’s sports have not kept pace with those for men ex- 
cept m a few instances 

The medical supervision of collc^ge athletics is receiving in- 
creased attention, and at a few institutions, notably Stanford 
university, the physiological health of the student is being closcdy 
interwoven with the athletic programmes In figures collected 
for the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
football exhibits the highest incidence of athletic injuries and 
accidents, with a total of 12 serious injuries (chronic "plains, 
fractures, concussions, exhaustion, internal injuries, myositis 
ossificans) among each 100 players, — 177',,' among inter-col- 
legiatc contestants, 5 i(( among intra-mural players, boxing, the 
next highest, 52%, laciosse. 47%, association football, 40%; 
wrestling, 34^^;, baseball, 2:%; cross-country running, i-5%; 
ice hockey, i-4‘',V , basketball, 1 3''/^ , track and field, i 2Vc-; row- 
ing, o2(r.; and swimming and fencing, no serious injuries The 
proportion of injuries for all sports is about Serious injuries 
are, of course, much more common in inter-collegiate than in 
intra-mural sport Usually, inj'uries to varsity pla>ers arc treated 
at the expense of the athletic association, which also provides, 
notably at Dartmouth, Harvard, (Jberlin and the United States 
Military academy, facilities for team surgeons and trainers 
Whatever the incidence of athletic injuries, (he cli.sadvantages that 
they imply should be judged, not absolutely, but in comparison 
with physical and moral values received by participants Because 
no trustworthy method of measuring such values has been devised, 
they remain a matter of personal conviction 

With the growth of the notion of “faculty control’ of college 
athletics, there has developed a tendency to exalt the position of 
the coach, not alone in respect of his status and tenure, but also 
as regards his relative importance as a member of the college 
family Because it is widely recognized that the influence of the 
coach, whether salutary or debasing, among college students is 
very large, an increasing care is taken in the selection and appoint- 
ment of men for such posts Among Europeans the impression 
seems to be current that the widely know’n college coaches in the 
United States are men of some medical training, whereas they 
have come from all walks of life, — ^business, medicine, the law, 
teaching and the profes.sion of arms, — and many have risen from 
the position of trainer or even of rubber and masseur The leaders 
in the calling, including, for example, those most proinineiil in the 
(ouncils of the American Association of Football Coaches aie 
men oi univeisity and in some instances of niednal training, but 
the man of achievement in the field is as likely to be of moie 
humble origin as he is to belong to a moie select group Recent 
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recruiting to the ranks of college coaches from among graduates 
of schools of physical education, like the Young Men’s Christian 
Assoi lation Training colleges at Springfield, Mass , and Chicago, 
111 . and the schools at the University of Illinois and Teachers 
college (Columbia university), Oberlin, Michigan, and most of 
the other State universities, is changing the situation State uni- 
versities are led to offer courses in physical education because 
Stale laws reejuire that the subject shall be taught in public 
schools and teachers must be trained for the work The number 
of coaches who with a hope of bettering their position ha\c at- 
tended summer schools of coaching .inci physical education, no 
matter of what attainment such schools may be, is growing 
rapidly. Salaries of coaches vary over a ^\lde range On the 
whole, head coaches employed on a seasonal basis without ap- 
pointment to faculties receive the highest pay 01 these, 12 have 
(1928) salaries running from $10,000 to $12,000, although one 
professor of physical education on permanent appointment as 
director and coach is paid $14,000. The maximum salary among 
college track and field coaches is $8,000 With faculty status, 
typical salaries ranged between $5,000 and $10,000, the majority 
being found at the lower levels, with a minimum of $2,400 or 
$2,500 Considering the uriiirecedented rise m salaries paid to 
college professors in the Unitc‘d Slates, the average of coaches’ 
salaries is not alarmingly high, except when contrasted at indi- 
vidual institutions with the compensation of teachers of academic 
subjects Most univrrsities and colleges hav'e from 3 to 20 
coaches for all branches of athletics taken together Coaching 
in intra-mural athletics, wheic less is at stake, being regarded as 
a less specialized t,isk, is generally entrusted to assistants and 
to major students in graduate or undergraduate departments of 
physical education. Such departments and schools are provid- 
ing an increasing supply of trained men for college coaching and 
for the teaching of physical education in schools, but the value 
of their training varies widely. 

In the United States college sports are classified as major or 
minor. A major spoit is a branch in which public appearance or 
distinguished service as a representative of .1 university or col- 
lege on a team 01 crew is adjudged to be worthy of an award of 
a “letter” (the right to wear the initial of the college; eg, “C” 
for Columbia, “M ” for Michigan, “P” for Purdue, etc.) upon 
a .sweater or athletic uniform. For the minor sports there is the 
lesser award of “numerals” (of the class of the year in which 
graduation is anticipated), or second-string or other insignia 
Major sports universally include football, basketball, rowing, track 
and field athletics sometimes embracing cross-country running, 
rowing, ba.seball (declining in college popularity in some sec- 
tions), and occasionally fencing (Columbia), ice hockey (Dart- 
mouth), and swimming (Yale). Minor sports usually are 
reckoned to include lacrosse, tennis, wrestling, boxing, swimming, 
association football, golf, polo, fencing and occasionally rille 
.shooting, gymnastics, water polo, trap shooting, and on the 
Pacific coast English “rugger” Piogrammes of intra-mural 
Sports may include any or most of the major and minor sports 
and also volley ball, soft ball, touch football (a variant of Ameri- 
can football without tackling), speedball, handball, any of the six 
varieties of indoor baseball, foul throwing or shooting adapted 
from basketball, horseshoe pitching and occasionally, .squash, 
bowling and hiking Aw.irds for intra-mural sport.s take the form 
of “numerals,” medals, cups, plaques or pennants. All awards in 
major and minor sports are generally made by committees of 
athletic associations on nomination by captains or coaches or 
both. The University of Iowa has abolished distinctions between 
major and minor sports Sports for women, played uncier women’s 
rules, include field hockey and basketball, in which most women s 
inter-collegiate matches take place, swimming, running, jumping 
and volley ball. Wellesley college (Mass ) rows. Certain colleges 
and universities (c g , Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Minnesota) especially 
favour winter sports, like skiing, snow-shoeing, ski-jumping, skat- 
ing and ice hockey 

College sport is essentially amateur, and all conferences and 
practically all individual institutions have stiict regulations to 
protect the amateur status of contestants. Rules of eligibility ex- 


hibit a tendency to uniformity: (i) an athlete must have com- 
pleted one year’s academic work before entering inter-collegiate 
lonipetitions; (2) the playing of transferred students, migrants 
or “tramp” athletes is discouraged and has been in fact practically 
eliminated; (3) competition m inter-collegiate contests is gen- 
erally limited to three years for each athlete; (4) a reasonable 
standard of academic work must be maintained; (5) an athlete 
must conform to the rule that “an amateur sportsman is one 
who engages in sport solely for the physical, mental or social 
benefits he derives therefrom, and to whom the .sport is nothing 
more than an avocation” (part of the N C A. A. rule; the I A A F , 
AAU., and I C 4A, rule is not dissimilar) (Sec Amateur.) In 
spite of this amateur rule, athletes in the past hav'e received 
money payments, scholarships and aids in the form of clothing 
or nominal jobs, generally in a covert and devious manner, and 
seldom with the open approval of college or university author- 
ities, Such practices are decreasing, but there is still room for 
more common honesty in college sport, among the more rabidly 
partisan college alumni, and among needy young men who aspire 
through athletic subsidies to the advantages of a college educa- 
tion 

The part played by the undergraduate in college sport in the 
United States involves far less resjionsibility than at English uni- 
versities and even at certain English public schools. The strategy 
and tactics of all branches are almost universally the affair of 
the trainer and the coach The paternal attitude of the college, 
manifest for many years in the academic and disciplinary aspects 
of university life, extends even to athletics. Thus has been lost 
much of one of the greatest benefits that college sport can con- 
fer. As regards inter-collegiate conte.sts, the proportion of 
students participating has not greatly changed since about 1900, 
about 20 to 25%. Owing, however, to the fostering of intra- 
mural athletics the country over, the total percentage of participa- 
tion in all sports now lies between about 45% and 65% of all 
undergraduates, a proportion which is still rather below some esti- 
mates for Oxford and Cambridge. Much of the increased partici- 
pation in intra-mural athletics is due to the fact that a student who 
takes part in them to the satisfaction of the department of physical 
education thereby satisfies one of the “credit” requirements for 
graduation. 

Although the formal relationships of American college athletes 
with college athletes of other countries find expression through 
the AAU and the 01>Tnpic games, even more promising for in- 
ternational amity is the .senes of university track and field meet- 
ings inaugurated through the efforts of Dr. C W Kennedy, of 
Princeton, John T McGovern, of Cornell, and Bevil Rudd, old 
Oxford blue, whereby m each year except Olympic years athletes 
from Oxford, Cambridge, Harvard and Yale compete alternately 
in England and the United States. The athletes lodge together, 
dine and train together, and exchange coaching suggestions where 
such assistance provTS helpful. The plan, which provides a near 
approach to the ideals of amateur international comiietition, has 
led to further contacts between Oxford and Cambridge, and Cor- 
nell, Pennsylvania, Princeton and Syracuse universities in 
lacrosse, tennis, golf and other sports. 

School Athletics. — In American tax-supported public 
schools and also in private schools, athletics bear many resem- 
blances to college athletics State departments of physical edu- 
cation, now parts of the educational systems of 17 States, gen- 
erally exert a wholesome influence toward the uniting of physical 
education and athletics as regards both theory and practice 
Playing field space has increased greatly, and few modern high 
school buildings are without gymnasiums, swimming pools, indoor 
running tracks and basketball courts. In the Middle West a 
number of well-appointed high school buildings have been erected 
from the proceeds of basketball games, a beneficent commercial- 
ism that parallels the situation in certain colleges. Much atten- 
tion has been devoted to the selection of games and events suit- 
able to school age, especially by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America and the women’s division of the N.A.A.F. 
The results have proved salutary. Indeed, the whole programme 
of physical education and athletics in public high schools has been 
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revised, strenRthcned and better adapted to the tastes, capabil- 
ities and circumstances of boys and girls Of especial significance 
are the tendency to have school teams coached by teachers, 
whether of physical education or of other subjects, somewhat 
after the method in English schools, the use of playgrounds and 
equipment by school athletes and teams after school hours under 
the supervision of qualified teachers, the work of the Sportsman- 
ship Brotherhood, one of whose functions it is to hold the ideals 
of sportsmanship before school boys and girls, and the spread 
of school-boy athletic leagues, generally under wholesome and 
non-commercializing supiervision. Indeed, the tone of high school 
athletics is in some respects relatively superior to the tone of ath- 
letics in American universities and colleges In this field the Pub- 
lic School Athletic League, of New York city, organized in 1907, 
IS the pioneer. It has equipped over 5,000,000 school boys and is 
supervising the play of 600,000 boys a year. Competitors m its 
meetings number from 7,000 to 8,000 Considered to be the 
most powerful single agency in the reduction of juvenile de- 
linquency, the league has profoundly affected youthful athletic 
activities in the cities of the United States and Euroj^e As re- 
gards the salutary development of sport in high schools, much 
appears to depend upon the degree in which the authority of the 
principal is made to match his responsibilities. At American prf- 
v’ate schools, sport parallels closely in miniature the athletic 
activities of colleges and universities. On the whole, private school 
playing fields and other equipment tend to be better and more 
extensive than those of all but the more fortunate of public 
schools, and athletics are ixissibly a shade better .supervised on 
the average Teams representing private schools meet freely 
those representing public schools in most branches of sport. The 
luture of school athletics m the United States would be the 
brighter if those responsible for it could as.sure its development 
independently of certain influences of college sport, which now 
tend to impair it 

Publicity and Sports Writers. — A study made for the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors (19^7) indicates that, 
of 125 new.-<papcrs studied, one-third, published in cities of 50,000 
population and over, devote to sport an average of more than 10 
columns daily and from 10 to 30 columns on Sundays. A few 
publishers of metropolitan papers, all of which usually exceed 
this space, arc adopting a policy of emphasizing amateur sports. 
The best of the sports columnist.s and special writers, some of 
whom syndicate widely, exert a commendable influence through 
their writings, but this is not the case with the more commercial- 
ized and sensational writers and new.spapers The undue atten- 
tion lavished by sports writers, usually at the solicitation of uni- 
v’ersity publicity agents, upon professional coaches and college 
athletes has been gravely detrimental to the best interests of 
amateur sport in the United States. 

See articles. Athletics, Women in, Athlete, Olympic 
Games, Track and Field Sports in the United States and 
Amateur Status in Sports, for the various branches of sport, 
the articles on Basehall, Football, Golf, Tennis, etc.; for the 
rules, technique and records of various sports, see the respective 
volumes of the Spalding Athletic Library. 
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ATHLONE, urban district, Co. Westmeath, Ireland. Pop. 
(1926) 7,546. It is 78m. W. of Dublin on the Great Southern 
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railway. A castle and a bridge over the river w'cre built by John 
de Grey, bishop of Norwuh and justkiar of Ireland in 1210 It 
became the scat of the pie.sidency of Connaught under Elizabeth, 
and withstood a siege by the insurgents m 1641 In (he war of 
1688 the possession of Alhlone was considered ol the greatest 
importance, and it consequent Iv sustained two sieges, the first 
by W'illiam III in person, which failed, and the second by Gen- 
eral Godart van Ginkel {q v ) In 1797 the town was strongly 
fortified on the Roscommon side, but the works are now’ dis- 
mantled. Alhlone was incoriiorated liy James I , and returned 
two members to the Irish parliament, and alterwards one mem- 
ber to the imperial parlmment till iS.S^ 

The river Shannon divides the town into two portions, the 
Leinster side (east), and the (Tonnaught side (west), which are 
connected by a bridge, opened in 1844 There is a swivel railway 
bridge The rapids of the Shannon at this point are obviated by 
means of a lock communication with a basin, which lenders the 
navigation of the river practicable above the town Some trade 
by water is carried on with Limerick, and with Dublin by the 
river and the Grand and Royal canals Athlone is an impoilant 
agricultural centre, and there arc woollen factories The salmon 
fishing both pi ovules sport and is a source of commercial wealth. 
There arc two parish churches, St. Mary and St Peter, both 
erected early in the 19th century, of which the first has near it 
an isolated church tower of earlier date There are three Roman 
Catholic chapels, a court-house and other public ollices Early 
remains include portions of the castle, of the town walls (1576), 
of the abbey of St. Peter, and of a Franciscan foundation ( 3 n 
several islands of Lough Ree, to the north, are ecclesiastical and 
other remains. 

ATHOL, a town of Worcester county, in northern Massa- 
chusetts, USA. It lies in the valley of Miller's river at an alti- 
tude of 570 ft , and is served by the Boston and Albany and the 
Boston and Maine railwa>s The area is 35 sq m The poiiulation 
in 1925 (State census) was 9,602. The varied manufactures in- 
clude fine tools, shoes and leather goods, toys, mill machinery, 
tables, cribs, cradles, towel racks, combs, pumps, sashes, doors, 
WTiidow panes, blnuLs, gears, vises, drills, tents, celluloid goods, 
straw hats, silk thread, meat chopiiers, and popcorn products. 
An annual fair draw's an attendance of 20,000 A municipal 
Memorial building with auditorium was completed in 1924 

2\thol was settled in 1735 and incorporated as a township in 
1 702. It was named by its largest landowner, Uol. James Murray, 
alter the ancestral home of the Murrays, dukes of Alholl. 

ATHOLL or ATHOLE, mountainous district in north Perth- 
shire, Scotland, area about 45os<^ m , bounded on the north by 
Badenoch, on the north-cast by Braemar, on the east by Forfar- 
shire, on the south by Breadalbane, on the west and north-west 
by Lochaber. It is watered by Tay, Tumniel, Garry, Tilt, Bruar 
and other streams Glen Garry and Glen Tilt are the chief glens, 
and Loch Rannoch and Loch Tummcl the principal lakes The 
population is mainly lu Dunkeld, Pitlochry and Blair AthoII The 
only cultivable soil is in the large valleys, but deer-forest and 
shootings on moor and mountain are very extensive It is said 
to have been named Alhfotla (AthoII) after Fotla, son of the 
Pictish king Cruithne. and was under the rule of a Celtic morinacr 
(thane or earl) until the union of the Piets and Scots under 
Kenneth Macalpine in 843. 

ATHOLL, EARLS AND DUKES OF the Stewart line 

of the Scottish earls of /Xtholl, which ended with the slh Stewart 
earl m 15115, the earldom reverting to the crown, had originated 
with Sir John Stewart of Balvcny (d 1512), who was created earl 
of AthoII about i 457 (new charter 1481 ). The 5th earl's daughter 
Dorothea, married William Murray, earl of Tullibardine (cr. 
1600), who in 1626 resigned his earldom in favour of Sir Patrick 
Murray, on condition of the revival of the earldom of AthoII in 
his wife and her descendants. The earldom thus passed to the 
Murray line, and John Murray, their only son (d 1042), was ac- 
cordingly acknowledged as earl of /Vtholl (the 1st of the Murrays) 
in 1629 

John Stewart, 4TH Earl of Atholl, in the Stewart line (d. 
1579), son of John, 3rd earl, succeeded his f.ither m 1542. As one 
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of the principal Catholic nobles of Scotland, he was especially 
trusted by Mary, Queen of Scots, but after the murder of Darnley 
in 1567 he joined the Protestant lords against her, and was in- 
cluded m the regency of James VI. on her abdication But in 1568 
he was again advocating her cause. He had failed in 1572 to pre- 
vent Morion's appointment to the regency, but in 1578 he sut- 
ceeded iMth the earl of Argyll in driving him from ofiice In March 
James dissoUed the regency and Atholl was appointed lord chan- 
cellor. On May 24 Morton suiceeded in regaining his guardian- 
ship of James. Atholl and Argyll, who were now corresponding 
with Spain in hopes of assistance from that ciuarter, then advanced 
to Stirling with a force of 7,000 men, when a compromise was 
arranged, the three earls being all intlurlcd in the Government 
While on his way from a baiuiuet held on April 20 1579 to cele- 
brate the reconciliation, Atholl was sei/eil with sudden illness, 
and died April 25, not without strong suspiciohs of poison 

On the death, in 150S, of his son John, 5th earl of Atholl, the 
earldom in default of male heirs reverted to Ihs crown 

John Murray, ist Eart. of Atholl in the Murray line (see 
above), died m 1642. On the outbreak of the civil war he called 
out the men of Atholl for the king, and was imprisoned by the 
maniucss of Argyll in Stirling Castle in 1040 

John Murray, 2.nd Earl and isr Marquess (cr 1676) of 
Atholl (1631-1703), son of the ist carl was born May 2, 1631. In 
1653 he was the chief supporter of (ili'iicairn’s rising, but was 
obliged to sui render with his two regiments to Monk, Sept 2, 1654. 
After the restoration Atholl received many high offices in Scotlancl 
He at lir.st supported Lauclercl.ilc's tyrannical policy, but after the 
raid of 1078, called the “Highland Host,” in which Atholl was one 
of the chief leadeis, he joined in the remonstrance to the King 
against the seventies inllicted upon the Covenanters, and was dc- 
piived of his olfue of justice-general and passed over for the 
chancellorship m j68r. In 1O70, however, he was present at the 
battle of Bothwell Brig, in July 16S0 he was made vice-admiral of 
Scotland, and m lOSi president of I’arliament In 16S4 he was 
appointed lord-lieutenant of Argyll, and invaded the country, 
capturing (he carl ot Argyll after his return from abroad in June 
1085 at Itichinnaa. The excessive seventies with which he was 
(harged in (his campaign were repudiated with some success by 
him after the Revolution. (A. Lang, Ihst oj Scotland, iii. 407.) At 
the Revolution he wavered, showing no settled purpose but wait- 
ing upon (he ev'ent, hut he took part in (he proclamation of 
William and Mary as king and tiueen at Edinburgh. After Dun- 
dee’s insuncction he was imprisoned for a few weeks. In 1690 he 
was implicated in the Montgomery plot and subsequently in fur- 
ther Jacobite intrigues. In June 1001 he received a pardon, and 
acted later for the Gov^ernment in the pacification of the High- 
lands He died on May 6 1703 He married Amelia, daughter of 
Janies Stanley, 7th carl of Derby (through whom the later dukes 
of Atholl acquired the sovereignty of the Isle of Man). 

John Mcrray, 2m> Marquess and ist Duke op Atholl 
(1660-1724), was born on Feb. 24, 1660 He was a supporter of 
W'llliam and the Revolution in 1688, taking the oaths in Sept. 1689, 
but was unable to prevent the majority of his clan, during his fath- 
er's absence, from joining Dundee under the command of his 
brother James. In 1703-04 an unsuccessful attempt was made by 
Simon, Lord Lovat, who used the duke of Queensberry as a tool, to 
implicate him in a Jacobite plot against Queen Anne; but the in- 
trigue was disclosed by Robert Ferguson, and Atholl sent a me- 
morial to the; Queen on the subject, which resulted in Queensberry’s 
downfall He vehemently opposed the Union during the years 
1705-07, and according to Lockhart, he could have raised 6,000 of 
the best men m the kingdom for the Jacobites. On the occasion, 
however, of the invasion of 1 708, he took no part, on the score of 
illness, and was placed under arrest at Blair Castle. On the down- 
fall of the Whigs and the advent of the Tories to power, Atholl re- 
turned to office, and from 1712 to 1714 was high commissioner. 
On the accession of George I he was again dismissed, but at the re- 
bellion of 1 7 IS' while three of his sons joined the Jacobites, he re- 
mained faithful to the Government, whom he assisted in various 
ways, on June 4 1717 apprehending Robert Maegregor (Rob Roy), 
who, however, succeeded in escaping. He died Nov. 14 1724. 


! Katherine Marjory, Duchess of Atholl, wife of the 8th 
duke, entered the House of Commons for Kinross and West Perth 
in 1923, and in 1924 became parliamentary secretary to the Board 
of Education She was a daughter of Sir J H Ramsay of Banff, 
the historian, and herself edited and contributed to a Military 
History of Perthshire ( 1 660-1 Q02 ). 

The Atholl Chronicles have been privately printed by the 7th duke 
of Atholl (b. 1840). See also S Cowan, Three Celtic Earldoms (1909). 

ATHOS, the most eastern of the three peninsular promontor- 
ies which extend, like the prongs of a Indent, southwards from 
the coast of Macedonia into the Aegean Sea. Before the 19th 
century the name Athos was usually confined to the terminal 
peak of the promontory, which was itself known by its ancient 
name, Acte. The peak rises like a pyramid, with a steep summit 
of white marble, to a height of 0.350ft , and can be seen at 
sunset from the plain of Troy on the cast and the slopes of 
Olympus on the west. On the isthmus are distinct traces of the 
canal cut by Xerxes before his invasion of Greece in 480 b c. 
The peninsula is remarkable for the beauty of its scenery, and 
derives a peculiar interest from its unique group of monastic 
communities with their mediaeval customs and institutions, their 
treasures of Byzantine art and rich collections of documents. 
It is about 40m in length, with a breadth varying from 4 to 
7m ; its whole area belongs to the various monasteries. 

Owing to the timely submission of the monks to the Turks after 
the cstalilishmcnt of their empire in Europe and especially after 
the capture of Salonika (1430), their privileges were respected 
by successive sultans. Uncler the present constitution, which 
dates from 1783, the general affairs of the commonw’calth arc 
entrusted to an assembly (creva^is) of 20 members, one from each 
monastery; a committee of four members, chosen in turn, styled 
cpistatae (fn-toraTat), forms the executive The presiclent of 
the committee (6 TrpwTos) is also the president of the assembly, 
which holds its sittings in the village of Karyes, the scat of gov- 
ernment since the loth century The 20 monasteries,' which all 
belong to the order of St Basil, are: Laura (1) Aavpa), founded 
in 903, \atopedi ((Saroirkdiov), said to have been founded by the 
emiHTor Theodosius; Rossikon ('PcocrcrixAR), the Russian mon- 
astery of St Pantc'leimon ; Chiliandari {XiXtai^Taptov : supposed 
to he derived from x'l^ioc A^Spes or x'l^ia XeoRrapia, founded 
by the Serbian prince Stephen Nemanya, 1159-95); Iveron 

povii rCoe ’\l^qp<av), founded by Iberians, or Georgians; Es- 
phigmcnu (roO "Effchiypevov : the name is derived from the con- 
fined situation of the monastery) ; Kullumush (KourXou/xoeaij) ; 
Pandoc ratoros (roO MavTOKpCLTopos) ; Philotheu ( 4 »tXo 0 cou) ; Cara- 
callu (roG KapaAaXXoe) ; St Paul (rod ayiou TTaeXou); St. Denis 
(tov dylov ALoyvaiou) ; St Gregory (roO dy iov rprjyoplov), Simo- 
petra (XijuoTrerpa) ; Xcropolamu (roD ArjpoiroTdpMv) ; St. Xeno- 
phon (roG dyiov Sevot/xivTos) ; Dochiariu (Aoxetapeioi;) ; Con- 
stamonitu(KcaF(TrapoRiTOL>), Zogrdphu (toG Zc<i7pA<^u) ; and Stav- 
ronikitu (roG ZravpavidTov), the last built, founded in 1545. De- 
pendent on the several monasteries are 12 sketae {(XKrjTai) or 
monastic settlements, some of considerable size, in which a still 
more ascetic mode of life prevails; there are, in addition, several 
farms (peroxia), and many hundred sanctuaries with adjoining 
habitations (fceXXia) and hermitages (daKrfTrjpta) . The monaster- 
ies, with the exception of Rossikon (St Panteleimon) and the 
Scrbo-Bulgarian Chiliandari and Zographu, are occupied ex- 
clusively by Greek monks 

The population of the holy mountain numbers about 7,000; 
about 3,000 are monks {Kokoyepoi), the remainder being lay 
brothers (xocr/itKot). The monasteries, which are all fortified, 
generally consist of large quadrangles enclosing churches; stand- 
ing amid rich foliage, they present a wonderfully picturesque 
appearance, especially when viewed from the sea. Their in- 
mates. when not engaged in religious services, occupy themselves 
with husbandry, fishing and various handicrafts; the standard of 
intellectual culture is not high. A large academy, founded by 
the monks of Vatop^di in 1749 for a time attracted students 
from all parts of the East, but eventually proved a failure, and 
is now in ruins The muniment rooms of the monasteries contain 
a marvellous series of documents, including chrysobulls of vari- 
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ous emperors and princes, sisiUa of the patriarchs, typica, irades 
and other documents, the study of which will throw an important 
light on the political and ecclesiastical history and social life of 
the East from the middle of the loth century. Up to comparative- 
ly recent times a priceless collection of clas-^ical manuscripts was 
preserved in the libraries, many of them were destroyed during 
the War of Greek Independence (1821-20) by the Turks, who 
employed the parchments for the manufacture of cartridges; 

. others fell a prev to the neglect or vandalism of the monks, who, 
it is said, used the material as bait in fishing; others have been 
sold to visitors, and a considerable number have been removed 
to Moscow and Pans 

See V Lanplois, Le Mont Athos et ses tnonaitera, with a complete 
bibliography (1867) , Duchesne and Bayet, Memotre sur une nitsston 
en Macedoine et au Mont Athos (1870) , Tcxier and Pullan, Byzantine 
Architecture (1861) , A Riley, Athos, or the Mountain of the Monks 
(1887), P Mover, “Bcitr.ige 7ur Kenntni-,s dor neiicrtn Geschichte 
und dcs gegenvvartigen Zustandes dcr Athoskloster," m Zeitschrifl fur 
Kirchenc,eschichie (1800) ; G Millet, J. Pargoirc and L. Petit, Recueil 
des inscriptions chreticnnes de V Athos (1904). 

ATHY, urban district. County Kildare, Ireland, 4sm. SW. of 
Dublin on a branch of the Great Southern railway. Pop. (192O) 
3,549 It is intersected by the river Barrow, the crossing of which 
was disputed from earliest times, and the name of the town is de- 
rived from a king of Munster killed here in the 2nd century 
There are remains of Woodstock castle of the 12th or 13th cen- 
tury. White castle, built in 1506 and rebuilt in 1575, is .still occu- 
pied. Both defend the ford. There arc also an old town gale and 
ancient cemetery with slight monastic remains. Previous to the 
Union, Athy returned two members to the Irish parliament There 
are good water communications, by a branch of the Grand canal 
to Dublin, and by the iiver Barrow, navigable from here to Water- 
ford harbour 

ATINA, the name of three ancient towns of Italy, (i) A 
town (mod. Atena) of Lucania, upon the Via Popillia, 7m. N. of 
Tcgianum, towards which an ancient road leads, in the Diano 
valley Walls of rough cydopean work may have had a total 
extent of some two miles. There are remains of an amphitheatre 
and numerous inscriptions, including one carved upon the paving 
blocks of the ancient forum (or market place). (2) a town (mod. 
Atina) of the Volsci, 12m N of Casinum, and about 14m. E. of 
Arpmum, (3) a town of the Vencti, mentioned by Pliny. 

ATITLAN or SANTIAGO DE ATITLAN, a town in the 
department of Solola, Guatemala, on the southern shore of Lake 
Atitlan Pop. (1905) about 9,000, (1921) 7,675, almost all In- 
dians Cotton-spinning is the chief industry Lake Atitlan is 24m. 
long and loin. broad, with 64m. circumference. It occupies a 
crater more than 1,000ft. deep and about 4,700ft above sea-level 
The peaks of the Guatemala Coictillera rise round it, culminating 
near its southern end in the volcanoes of San Pedro (7,000ft ) and 
Atitlan (11,719ft) Although the lake is fed by many small 
mountain torrents, it has no visible outlet, but probably communi- 
cates by an underground channel with one of the rivers which 
drain the Cordillera. Mineral springs abound in the neighbour- 
hood. The town of Solola {q.v ) is near the north shore of the 
lake. 

ATKARSK, a port and railway junction on the river 
Medvyeditsa, with a grain elevator, in the Saratov province of the 
USSR. Pop (1926) 19,326 Lat. 51 52“ N. Long. 44-58° E 

ATKINSON, EDWARD (1827-1905), American economist, 
was born at Brookline (Mass ) on Feb. 10, 1827. For many years 
he was engaged in managing various business enter|)rises, and be- 
came, in 1877, president of the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., a post which he held till his death. He was a 
strong controversialist and a prolific writer on economic subjects 
He was appointed in 1887 a special commissioner to report upon 
the status of bimetallism in Europe. He also made a special study 
of mill con.struction and fire prevention, and invented an improved 
cooking apparatus, called the “Aladdin oven.” He died at Boston 
on Dec. 11, 1905. His principal works were Right Methods of 
Preventing Fires in Mills (1881); DistribtiUon of Products \ 
(1885); Industrial Progress of the Nation (1889); Taxation and \ 
Work (1892) ; and Margin of Profits (1902). I 


ATKINSON, SIR HARRY ALBERT (1831-02), New 

Zealand statesman, was born at t'hester, England, and migrated 
to New Zealand m 1855 He ilistinguished himself in the Waitara 
war of 1800-65, and entered parliament m 1803 As minister of 
defence in Sir Frcdcruk Weld's ministry (1804-65) he w.is identi- 
fied with the “sclf-rehame” poluy of using colomal tioops only 
against the Maori. In 1S73 he re-enlere»l parliamenl, and in 1874 
became treasurer. E.xcept during months in 1S70, he theiue- 
forth held that post whenever his [urty was in power From 
Oct 1874 to Jan iSoi Atkinson was only out of oince for about 
five years He w’as three times premier, and wms alw.iys the most 
formidable debater and fighter in the ranks of the Conservative 
oiijionents of the growing Radical ivirty 

He W'as mainly responsible for the abolition of the pi evinces 
into which the colony was divided from 1853 to 1876 He re- 
pealed the Ballance land tax in 1879, and sulislituted a jiroperty 
tax In 18S0 and again in 1S8S he raised the iiistoms duties, 
amongst other taxes, and gav'e them a quasi-protectionist thar- 
acter In 18S0 he struck 10', o off all public salaries and wages; 
in 1887 he reduced the salary of the governor by one-third and 
the pay and number of ministers and members of parliament 
By these means revenue was increased, expenditure ehciked, and 
the colony's finance reinstated. Atkinson advocated compulsory 
national assurance, and the leasing as opposed to the selling of 
crown lands 

Defeated in the general election of Dec. 1890 he became 
siieaker of the h'gislativc council. While leaving the council 
chamber after the sitting of June 28 1892, he died suddenly of 
heart disease Though brusque in manner and never popular, he 
was esteemed as a vigorous, upright, and practical statesman. 

ATKINSON, ROBERT (i 83(1-1908), British philologist, 
was educated at Trimly college, Dublin. He beiaine jirofessoi of 
Romance l.inguages there in 1809, and in 1871 was piofessor of 
Sanskrit and comparative philology In 1884 he became Todd 
professor of Celtic languages in the Irish academy In Celtic 
studies Atkinson was a pioneer He edited The Pasuons and 
IlomtUes from the Lcabhar Brcac ( 1887) , Three Shafts of Death 
(Tri Bior-gaoithe an Bhais, 1890), and also wrote introductions 
lor many of the facsimiles issued by the Irish academy 
ATKYNS, CHARLOTTE, LADY (1785-1886), English 
actress, nee Charlotte Walpole, who married Sir Edward Atkyns 
m 1779 She was in France during the Revolution, and was a 
faithful friend of the royal family 

See F. Barbev, A Friend of Mane Antoinette (1Q06). 

ATLANTA, the capital of Georgia, USA, and its largest 
city, in the north-central part of the State, 8 m from the Chatta- 
hoochee river, lying mostly in Fulton county,.of which it is the 
county scat, but partly also in De Kalb county. It is on the 
Dixie and the Bankhead highways, has a municipal airport, and 
is served by 15 lines of eight railways, the Atlanta, Birmingham 
and Coast, the Atlanta and West Point, the Central of Georgia, 
the Georgia, the Louisville and Nashville, the Nashville, C'hatta- 
nooga and St. Louis, the Seaboard Air Line, and the Southern It is 
the largest city between Wa.shington and New Orleans, the com- 
mercial and financial capital of the south-east, and also an im- 
portant manufacturing and educational centre The population 
was 89,872 in 1900, 154,839 in igio, 200,016 in 1920, of whom 
02,7 q 6 were negroes and 4,738 foreign born, and was estimated 
locally (after several annexations of tciritory) at 256.400 in 
1926 

The city lies on the Allegheny watershed, at an altitude of 
1,000-1,175 ft, and is surrounded by the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge mountains. The rainfall is evenly distributed through the 
year, and the average mean monthly temperature ranges between 
43-2° in January and 78 1° in July. The air is bracing, and 
deaths from sunstroke are unknown. 

Atlanta ow^es its existence and development to the railroads 
In 1830 the present site of the Union station wms selected for the 
southern terminus of a projected State railway, and within a 
few decades, as one railway after another built Irom other direc- 
tions to the same point, it became the principal transportation 
centre in the touthem States. The city wms laid out in a circle 
with a radius of m , which had for its centre the old Union 
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station. The original area has been increased by successive annex- 
ations of territory in all directions until it is now 31 7 sq m , and 
the metropolitan area includes about 1 1 1 sq miles. As the city 
was almost completely destroyed by Sherman’s raid in 1864, it 
is nearly all of recent construction. In 1920 a city planning 
commission was established, and it has secured the adoption of 
a zoning ordinance (1922) which will promote the diffusion of 
population There are beautiful streets and residence sections, 
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The state caphol building at Atlanta, completed in laes 
Bofido a oollaotlon of portraits of famous Georgians, the capttol building 
contains an extensive law library. The equestrian statue on the loft represents 
General John Brown Gordon, distinguished in the American Civil War 

among them Peachtree street, Ponce de Leon avenue, Pace’s 
Ferry road, Druid Hills, Ansley Park, and Mormngsicle Park, 
The business section has many large hotels and sky-scrapers, 
its principal office-buildings contain over 2,500,000 sq ft of floor 
space The streets arc over-crowded with traffic, and projects 
for widening some of them arc under consideration The prin- 
cipal railway station, the Terminal, is modern and well equipped 
The old Union station is still used by three roads 
The State Uapitol, built m 1884-89, is designed after che 
National Capitol in Washington The federal Reserve Hank is a 
magnificent building of Georgia marble The Fulton county court 
house, of granite and terra-cotta tile, the city auditorium-ar- 
moury, which has a hall seating 0.000, the Federal building and 
the Carnegie library (opened 1902) arc other conspicuous public 
buildings The Georgia training school for girls, a State reforma- 
tory institution, ia about 7m outside the city. On the southern 
boundary of the city are the State home for Confederate veterans; 
the Federal penitentiary, one of the three prisons maintained by 
the US. Government; and Ft. McPherson, a large army post 
of the 4th Corps Area, which has its headquarters in the city. 
There are m.any points of historic interest in and near the city, 
especially in connection with the Civil War. The home of Joel 
Chandler Harris, the author of “Uncle Remus,” is kept as a 
memorial to him; and the old red brick building in which Wood- 
row Wilson began the practice of law still stands. There is a 
statue of Henry W Grady in front of the city hall, and the 
memory of this beloved orator and editor, who did much to miti- 
gate the bitterness between the North and the South after the 
Civil War, is further cherished in the names of the largest city 
hospital and one of the leading hotels 

There are 61 parks, squares, and open spaces in the city, with a 
total area ot 1.200 acres. They include 24 playgrounds for chil- 
dren, 62 double tennis-courts, two nine-hole goli courses, 12 base- 
ball diamonds, three football fields, six swimming pools, and two 
basketball courts — all maintained by the city for public use. 
The largest parks are Piedmont (1S5 ac i , Grant (144 ac ), 
which contains Ft. Walker, a part of the breastworks in the 
battle of Atlanta; and Lakewood (386 ac.), which is used as 
fair-grounds by the South-eastern Fair Association. There are 
several fine country clubs outside the city; and in all (public and 
private) there are ten golf courses here in the home of Bobby 
Jones. 


The city pumps its water-supply from the Chattahoochee river, 
and the present equipment is sufficient to supply a population 
50% larger than is now served. The sewerage system (a double 
system, with one set of pipes to carry off storm water, and 
another for the sewage) extends to 90% of the total street 
mileage, and additional mams are under construction Coal comes 
from mines near by in Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky, and is 
cheap. Electrical energy is brought in by nine long-distance high- 
tension transmission lines, from various water-pow'cr develop- 
ments. Most of the industries use electric power; the total 
supplied to Atlanta in 1925 amounted to 267,837,448 kilowatt 
hours The power company operates also a steam-heating plant, 
which provides heat from underground mains for offices and other 
buildings in the central business district. The assessed valuation 
of property for purposes of taxation was $369,365,690 in 1926, 
representing an actual value of about $530,000,000. There were 
53,061 telephones in use that year, and in 1925 the number of 
licenses issued for privately owned passenger motor cars in the 
city and Fulton county was 41.651 The cost of living in Atlanta 
runs 7 or 8% below the aver.ige for American cities 

Atlanta’s trade area embraces the entire south-eastern quarter 
of the United States In 1926 there were 394 wholesale houses 
and 3,749 retail establishments in the city, and 40 transport 
companies operating 130 motor trucks for commercial hauling 
exclusively; 500 cars of merchandise and package freight moved 
out daily over the various railways, and the post office receipts 
were $3,628,823 While Atlanta ranks 33rd in population (1920) 
among the cities of the United States, it ranks 21st in amount 
of postal receipts, and 15th in bank clearings It is the seat of 
the sixth Federal Reserve Bank Debits to individual accounts 
in the city’s banks amounted to $1,905,259,000 in 1925, and 
clearing-house exchanges to $3,370,400,000 Retail sales for 1926 
totalled $177,782,800, or $728 per capita; sales by the wholesale 
establishments $535,645,200 

There were 429 manufacturing establishments within the city 
limits in 1025, and the aggregate value of their output was $131,- 
236,952, about 2 o9o of the total for the State Many more are 
located outside the city, within the metropolitan area Printing 
and publishing, especially of agricultural and trade journals, is 
an important industry The leading manufactures include cotton 
goods, cottonseed oil, furniture and other lumber products, fer- 
tilizer, agricultural machinery and implements, and (as in all 
modern American cities) confectionery, ice-cream and bakery 
products; but there are no dominating industries, and more than 
1,500 commodities arc made within the metropolitan area Many 
industries of national scope have established branches at Atlanta, 
cither for production or for storage and distribution of their 
goods 

The public-school system lomprises (1926) 76 elementary 
schools, four junior and four senior high schools, with a total 
enrolment of 50,320 In 1021-22 on the occasion of a special 
appropriation of $4,000,000 for the development of the school 
plant, a comprehensive survey of the system was made, and plans 
were mapped out to meet anticipated needs as far ahead as 1040 
The free public library (organized 1809, when the city accepted a 
double offer from Andrew Carnegie and the Young Men’s Library 
Association) has an annual circulation of over 630,000 volumes 
It maintains eight branches, and conducts a school for training 
librarians, which since 1925 has been affiliated with Emory uni- 
versity. There are 586 churches within the metropolitan area (301 
of them maintained by coloured people) representing 20 de- 
nominations. Charitable institutions and agencies, about 40 in 
number, are financed through a “community chest.” 

Atlanta has many institutions for the higher education of both 
white and coloured students. The Georgia institute of technology 
(opened 1888) is a part of the State university (see Athens). 
Oglethorpe university (originally conducted at Midway, destroyed 
during the Civil War, and reopened at Atlanta in 1916), the 
alma mater of Sidney Lanier, occupies beautiful blue granite 
buildings on a campus of i37ac. north of the city. Emory uni- 
versity (founded by the Methodist Episcopal Church South in 
1014) incorporates Emory college, named after Bishop John 
Emory of Maryland (d 1835), which was conducted 1837-1919 
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at Oxford, Georgia. It has endowments of $4,362,745, and its 
campus of i6oac is just outside the city, in Druid Hills Agnes 
Scott college for women is in the suburb of Decatur (gf.v.) and 
the Georgia military academy is at College park, 7m to the 
south-west Besides the professional schools of the universities 
there are the Atlanta theological seminary (Congregational), the 
Atlanta law school, the Atlanta-Southern dental college, the At- 
lanta college of pharmacy and the Southern college of pharmacy. 
The institutions for coloured students include Atlanta university 
(founded 1805 by the American Missionary Association), the 
pioneer in advocating and furnishing opportunities for cultural 
education for negroes, with which W E. Burghardt du Bois was 
associated for many years; Morehouse college, established in 
Augusta, in 1870, by the Baptist Home Missionary Society; 
Clark university, founded in 1870 by the Freedmen s Aid Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Morris Brown university, 
founded in 1882 by the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and Gammon theological seminary (Methoilist Episcopal) estab- 
li.shed and endowed in 18S3 by Dr Elijah Gammon 

Three daily newspapers are published* the Comtitiition (estab- 
lished 1868;, edited 1880*80 by Henry W. Grady (1850-80), 
and since 1889 by Cl.irk Howell (b. 1863), the Journal and the 
Georgian. 

On Stone Mountain, a hill of naked gianite 15m. E. of Atlanta, 
a magnificent memorial to the Southern Confeileracy is under 
con.struction When completed, a military procession of hundreds 
of figures chiselled in bold relief will sweep across the perpen- 
dicular cliff (800ft high and 5.000ft. long) on the north side 
of the mountain, “reviewed” by a central group representing 
the Confederate High Command, including Jefferson Davis, 
Robert E Lee, Stonewall Jackson and a colour-bearer. The work 
was begun by Gut /on Borglum and continued by Augustus Luke- 
man A vast memorial h.ill will be cjuarried out, to serve as a 
depositary for records and rehes of the Confederacy. 

History. — In 1821 this region was ceded to the State of 
Georgia by the Oeek Indians. In 1825 a lottor>’ was held, and 
land lot no 78, on which the greater part of the city stands, was 
drawn by Jane Dos.s, who sold it the following year tor $50 The 
first cabin was built in 1833, by Hardy Ivy. Near his dwelling 
the railway engineers in 1836 drove their stake to mark the enci 
of the proposed State railroad. The village was appropriately 
called Terminus at first, but in 1843, when a town charter was 
secured, the name was changed to Martha.sville, in honour of the 
daughter of Gov. Wilson Lumpkin, and in 1847, when the city 
was incorporated, it was again changed to Atlanta, which was 
probably suggested by the name of the railroad (the Western 
and Atl.inlic) The population in 1850 was 2,572; in i860, 9,554 
During the Civil War the city was che seat of military factories 
and a depot of supplies In 1864 it bec.ame the objective of 
Sherman’s invasion of Georgia from Chattanooga The battle of 
Atlanta was fought on July 22, and other severe engagements 
took place in the vicinity through July and August. On Sept. 2 
the Union troops entered the city; the citizens were ordered to 
leave, and the place was turned into a military camp. When, on 
Nov. 15, Sherman started on his “march to the sea,” the city 
was fired and a large part of it burned. The military government 
of Georgia was established here in 1805, and in 1868 Atlanta 
w.'is made the capital of (he State The International Cotton 
Exposition was held here in i88i; the Piedmont Exposition in 
1887; and in 1895 the Cotton States and International Exposition, 
which had exhibits from 37 states and 13 foreign countries, 
ATLANTA, BATTLES ROUND. The fighting round 
Atlanta (July 20-Sept. 2, 1864), the last phase of the Atlanta 
campaign (May-Sept.), ended with Sherman, the Federal general, 
forcing his opponent Hood to evacuate “the Gate City of the 
South.” Having manoeuvred Hood’s predecessor, J. E Johnston, 
across the Chattahoochee (July 9), Sherman had before him a 
twofold objective, the capture of Atlanta and the destruction of 
the Confederate army. If the two ends could be compassed by a 
single stroke, so much the better; but Sherman had already de- 
cided that, if to take Atlanta he must let the enemy army escape, 
the capture of the city was the more important task. He believed 


that the fall of Atl.mta would sound the death-knell of the 
Confederacy and to ailain that he "was willing to meet the enemy 
in the open field but not behind well-constructed parapets” (Sher- 
man). If Atlanta was, as Johmtori wrote, “too strong to be taken 
by assault and too extensive ti) be invisted,” still the Confederate 
army could be forced to evacuate it by cutting ott its source.s of 
supply. Three railways fed .Vilanta, vi/ , the Augusta, Mont- 
gomery and Macon lines Shetm.nn was warned by Grant that 
Lee might send remfortements from V’lrgiiMa, and these troops 
would probably follow the Augusta route, as Lougitreet had done 
the previous year Therefore Sherman decided to destroy the 
Augusta railw.iy east of Decatur, hoping to put it out of action 
long enough to complete his operations against Atl.mta and to 
close in upon the city from the north and east His lett wing, 
McPherson’.s Army of the Tennessee (XV. XVl and XVH 
Corps) was ordered to advance from Roswell and strike the 
railway between Decatur and Stone mountain, Schoticld’s Army 
of the Ohio (XXII 1 . Corps) to ni.irch straight upon l)cc.itur, 
where it would be joined by McPherson, and Thomas with the 
Army of the Cumberland (IV., XIV' and XX Corps) to advance 
upon Atlanta Johnston meant to fight for Atlanta He h.td pre- 
jxared a line of defence behind Peach-tree Creek forming a semi- 
circle round the north of the city, with its Hanks resting on the 
Chattanooga and Augusta railways The forces of the two com- 
batants were now more nearly equal th.in they had ever been. 
For Sherman had to leave strong detachments north of the 
Chattahoochee to protect his communications against cavalry 
raids, and Johnston hopetl to hold his fortified lines with the 
Georgia militia, which the State Governor was sending to Atlanta, 
and with his three corps attack the Fedcrals in flank But John- 
ston was sujierseded by Hood, one of his corps commanders (July 
17) This step, generally regarded as one ol Davis’s worst mis- 
takes, was forced upon the President by certain influential 
Georgians, who represented that Johnston w.is intending to aban- 
don Atlanta without a battle The Government could get no 
definite statement ol his plans from Johnston, whose relations 
with the President had been strained since the autumn of 1861. 

It was decided (hat a more .iggressive polity must be 
adopted, and Hood, who had won a well-deserved reputation as 
a fighting general under Lee, was appointed m Johnston's place. 
Johnston on turning over the command had explained to his suc- 
ce.ssor his plans for an ottensivT, and IIoQd decided to execute 
them forthwith But he could only u.se two torfis for his olfensivc, 
.IS only 2.500 militia had arrived The disposition of Sherman’s 
armies invited attack The two flanks were lotn apart and there 
was a big gap between I'humas's left and Schofield’s right 
Hardee was ordered with his own and Stewart’s corps to attack 
Thomas’s army, when crossing Peach-tree creek, and drive it 
down into the pocket between the creek and the river But the 
Federals held their ground and beat oft all the Confederate on- 
.slaughts (July 20). On the night of the 21st Hood withdrew his 
troops into an inner line of entrenchments .ind sent Hardee's corps 
round the cast of Atlanta to fall upon the exposed flank and rear 
of McPherson’s army, which seemed to be threatening a move- 
ment against (he Macon railway Hood intended, as soon as 
Hardee’s attack threw the Federal left into confusion, to move 
out his other two corps from their entrenchments in succession 
.and hoped to roll up the Federal line from left to right After 
a 15m. night march Hardee reached a position in the thuk woods 
where his right overlapped McPherson’s left, which had just 
occupied the entrenchments vacated by the Confederates The 
Federals were taken by surprise, as their cavalry was av^ay 
tearing up the Augusta railway and Sherman himself imagined 
Hood to be evacuating Atlanta But the unexpected appearance 
of the XVI. Corps in rear of McPherson’s left prevented the Con- 
federates from falling upon the enemy rear, and the onslaughts of 
Hardee on their left and of Cheatham’s corps, which advancing 
from its lines took up the attack against the Federal front, were 
finally repulsed by the Army of the Tennessee, which fought this 
battle, known as the battle of Atlanta (July 22), (he bloodiest 
of the whole campaign, practically unaided It lost its commander, 
McPherson, who was killed at the outset Logan took over the 
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temporary command, but Howard was formally appointed Mc- 
Pherson’s successor (July 27). The railway bridge over the Chat- 
tahoochee was rebuilt (July 25), and for the greater secuiity of 
his communications Sherman decided to advance against the 
Macon railway by his right Hank instead of continuing the move- 
ment round the east of Atlanta. The Macon and Montgomery 
railways ran over the same line as far as Eastpoint, 5m south of 
Atlanta. It was impossible for an army holding Atlanta to protect 
the latter railway, which crossed the Chattahoochee into Alabama. 
The safety of Atlanta therefore depended upon Hood's ability 
to keep the Macon railway intact Sherman now transferred the 
Army of the Tennessee to the extreme light and sent his cavalry 
round both sides of Atlanta against this railway. As Howard was 
moving into position south-west of Atlanta (July 28) S. D. Lee, 
who had replaced Cheatham in command of flood's old corps, at- 
tacked his right at Ezra Church with his own and part of Stewart's 
corps. Hood’s third attempt to strike a heavy blow was repulsed 
with comparative ease, and Davis, alarmed at these costly failures, 
urged upon Hood a more cautious policy. Sherman continued to 
extend his lines to the right, moving Schofield (Aug i) with the 
XXIII. and XIV. Corjis beyond Howard’s army in the hope of 
capturing the railway abo\e East point But the insubordination 
of the XIV. Coips commander frustrated this attempt. Sherman 
now decided that he had stretched his lines as far as he could 
with safety. His cavalry raids failed to do any permanent damage 
to the railway. lie therefore determined to cut loose from his 
ba.se and throw his whole force (less one corps) against the Macon 
railway several miles south of Atlanta. He began the withdrawal 
of Thomas's and Howard's armies from their lines (Aug 25), 
sending back the XX Corps to entrench a position in front of 
the Chattahoochee railway bridge and leaving Schofield in his 
lines facing Eastpoint, where he kept up a series of demonstrations 
By the night ol the 2;th the Federal forces were echeloned along 
the Atlanta-Sandtown road and next day commenced a left wheel 
pivoting upon Schofield. Thomas struck the Montgomery railway 
at Red Oak, 7m below Eastpoint, and Howard at Fairburn, 5m. 
faither south-west. The 29th was devoted to a thorough desiiuc- 
tion of the railway track On the 30th Howard reached the Flint 
river and pushed the XV Corps across, Schofield had come up 
into line on Thomas's left the previous day and now moved up 
from Red Oak towards Eastjioint to cover the passage of the 
army trains, which carried 15 ihijs’ rations for the troops. Hood 
meanwhile was completely mystified by Sherman’s withdrawal 
from before Atlanta. He had despatched If'hee/er with over half 
his cavalry (Aug. 10) on an extensive raid against Sherman’s 
communications, and on Aug 27 he jumped to the conclusion 
that in conseciuence of W/ieeler’s raid Sherman was retreating 
across the Chattahoochee. On the 30th his cavalry brought him 
news that part of the Federal aimy was south of Atlanta, and he 
de^'patched Hardee’s and Lee's corps under the former’s command 
to Jonesboro to drive back the advancing enemy. Hardee attacked 
Howard (Aug 31) but failed to diive him across the Flint iiver. 
Schofield and Thomas reached the Macon railway at and below 
Rough and Ready station and marched down towards Jonesboro, 
tearing up the track as they advanced. 

Hood, when he learned that the enemy had reached the rail- 
way, ordered the return of Lee's corps to Atlanta. He inferred 
fiom his information that only the right wdng of Sherman’s army 
was on the railway and that a general attack upon Atlanta from 
the south was threatened Hardee waas left (Sept. 1) to defend 
Jonesboro. Sherman devoted his attention to the thorough de- 
slrtiction of the railw-ay down to Jonesboro, until learning of Lee’s 
dc[)arturc he endeavoured too late to envelop Hardee’s corps 
Lee had been stopped half way on his return to Atlanta and 
ordered to cover the withdrawal of the remainder of Hood’s army 
during the night from Atlanta. The XX. Corps occupied the 
city (Sept. 2) Hood marching round east of the railway effected 
a junction with Hardee at Lov'ejoy’s station to interpose between 
Sherman and Andersonville, where 34,000 Federal prisoners were 
confined, Sherman did not push his advance farther south but 
rested content with the capture of Atlanta. (See American Civil 
War.) (W. B. Wo) 


ATLANTES, in architecture, male figures used as supports 
for an entablature, a balcony or other architectural projection, 
especially when such figures are posed as though they were actu- 
ally upholding great weights, like Allas carrying the world When 
male figures resemble the female caryatides (q v ) they are more 
properly known as canephorae (see Canephorae) ; when they are 
only half figures they are known as games. The earliest example 



of true atlantes occurs on a colossal scale in the temple of Zeus 
at Agrigentum (c 500 bc ) They were favourite motifs in the 
later Renaissance, particularly in Italy, Germany and France. 

ATLANTIC, a city in the south-west part of Iowa, U.S A , 
50m. E by N. of Omaha; the attractive county seat of Cass 
county It is at the intersection of highways 71 and 32 and is 
served by the Rock Island railway. It has an intermediate land- 
ing field for aeroplanes, lighted with beacons by the post office 
department The population according to the State census of 1925 
was 3.524 Atlantic is the trade centre for a rich farming region, 
and has large corn-canning plants, flour mills and grain eleva- 
tors, poultry-feeding yards and packing houses. It was chartered 
as a city in 1S69 

ATLANTIC CITY, a city of Atlantic county. New Jersey, 
U S A ; a famous seaside resort, on the Atlantic ocean, 55m S E. 
of Philadelphia and iiom. S -by-W of New York It is served by 
the Pennsylvania and the Reading railways, by trolley (tramj and 
motor-coach lines, and in summer by steamboats and by aeroplane 
service It has had an airport since iqiq The resident population 
was 50,707 in 1920, of whom 10,046 were negroes and 7,009 were 
foreign-born white; and, according to the U S census bureau resi- 
dents numbered 53,800 in 1926 This population is increased by 
vi.'>itors to 300.000 in August, and the average daily population 
for the year is about 100,000. It is estimated that there are 
15.000,000 visitors yearly. 

The city lies on a low, sandy island (Absecon Beach), lom. long 
by Jm. wide, separated from the mainland by a narrow strait and 
4 or 5m. of meadows, partly covered with water at high tide In 
winter it is warmed by the Gulf Stream and protected by the pine 
belt of New Jersey, and the heat of summer is moderated by the 
water on all sides. The percentage of sunshine is above the average, 
and there is little fog. These climatic advantages, added to its 
accessibility, have given it a unique position as an all-the-year- 
round playground, a resort for convalescents, and a favourite 
meeting-place for conventions There are about 1,000 hotels and 
several sanatoria. The assessed valuation of property in 1926 was 
$302,181,238. 

The “Boardwalk,” built of steel and concrete with a wooden 
flooring, 60ft. wide in the central section and extending 8m along 
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the ocean-front, is the promenade of the nation It is connected 
with six great recreation piers, which reach out over the ocean 
i,ooo-2,sooft and on the other side is lined with sumptuous hotels, 
shops, restaurants, and places of diversified amusements For 
those who do not wish to walk, there are 2,500 licensed wheeled 
chairs. Surf -bathing, horseback-riding along the beach, fishing, 
yachting, and wildfowl-shooting are popular amusements There 
are three country clubs with good golf courses. Hydroplanes 
operate from the Inlet at the north of the island, carrying pas- 
sengers for recreation Absecon lighthouse, on the north end of 
the beach, is 107ft high, and its beams can be seen for iq miles 

There was a settlement of fishermen on the island in the latter 
part of the i8th century. The movement to develop it as a seaside 
resort for Philadelphia began about 1845, and after the completion 
of the Camden and Atlantic City railway in 1854 the growth of the 
city was rapid. The first pier was opened in July 1882, and was 
destroyed by a storm in September of the same year The city was 
incorporated in 1854, and adopted a commission form of govern- 
ment in iqi2. 

ATLANTIC COASTAL HIGHWAY runs from New 
Yo^k city to Miami, Florida It is about i,6oom. in length and 
is for the most part hard surfaced or paved excepting between 
Wilmington, North Carolina, and Savannah, Georgia This route 
follows the same general course as that of the Atlantic highway 
except between Petersburg, Va , and Savannah, Ga , and provides 
an excellent opportunity for viewing the coast lands of the inter- 
vening States (ice Atlantic Highway ) 

ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD COMPANY, 
a Virginia corporation which operates m the States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South ('arolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama 
It IS the outgrowth of the gradual consolidation of more than 80 
separate railroad corporations and the construction and purchase 
of a large amount of additional mileage connecting therewith The 
Richmond and Petersburg Railroad Company, chartered by the 
State of Viiginia in 1836, was the basic or paient company, into 
which the other railroads were merged and consolidated The 
first step was taken in i8y8, when this company absorbed the 
property of the Petersburg Railroad Company, another Virginia 
corporation, chartered in 1830, and changed its name to Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company of Virginia, with less than 100 m 
total mileage In iqoo, the Company absorbed the property of 
the Wilmington and Weldon Railroad Company, chartered by the 
State oi North Carolina in 1834, and of other companies, and 
again changed its name to Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company. 
Upon this merger the railroad lines of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Company were extended from Richmond and Norfolk, 
m Virginia, to Charleston and Columbia, in South Carolina, with 
branch and feeder lines extending throughout eastern Virginia 
and eastern North Carolina and eastern South Carolina, with a 
total mileage of about 1,760 miles In 1902 the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Company acquired the Plant System, extending 
from Charleston, S C , to Tampa, Fla , and ^lontgomery, Ala . 
with many branch lines This purchase gave the Atlantic Coast 
Line a total of 4.138 miles Additional track constructed and 
acquired had brought the total mileage up to 5,105 in 1928. 

The territory .served by the Atlantic Coast Line is one of the 
largest and most important producers in the United States of 
perishable fruits and \egetable.s, and this railway line rank.s 
among the leading carriers of these commodities Passenger tra\el 
is important also because of the large number of tourists that 
annually visit Florida and other points in the southeastern States 
The Atlantic Coast Line operates a number of trains, both seasonal 
and yeai-long, designed to encourage this traffic. The capitahza- 
tion of the Company on May 31, 1928 consisted of common stock 
823,427 shares, with a par value of $82,342,700; preferred stock 
1,967 shares, with a par value of $196,700; funded debt out- 
.standing, $158,335,030; total $240,874,430. (G. B E ) 

ATLANTIC HIGHWAY, one of the first great American 
thoroughfares to have a name, is notable for the fact that it passes 
through the greatest cities of the East and is surrounded by the 
historic points of interest of the 13 original States. Extending 
from Calais, Me., to Miami, Fla , it is all hard or paved roadway 
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as far as South Carolina, .md again in Florida Bangor, Portland, 
Boston, Providence, New York, Trenton, Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Raleigh, Augusta, Jack- 
sonville. St Augustine and P.ilm Beach are some ol the centres 
of population that lie along its route Boidcring upon the Atlantic 
ocean through much of its 2,240m, it affords seene.s of great 
beauty, vaiying from the roaring 
surf and roik-bound clilfs of 
Maine to the coral reefs and 
opalescent blue of Florida’s quiet 
waters 

ATLANTIC OCEAN, the 

name given to the vast stretch of 
sea dividing the continents of 
Europe and Africa from the New 
World The term is supposedly 
derived from Atlantis, presumed 
to be a submerged continent be- 
low the present ocean 
Extent. — The Arctic basin 
which stretches from Bering 
strait across the North Pole to 
Spitzbcrgen and Greenland be- 
longs essentially to it, as in the 
south does the Weddell sea, south 
of South Georgia (fig. i ). The 
utilization of the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic circles as boundaries has 
neither geographical nor physical 
justification The Atlantic ocean 
has therefore a share in both the 
seas of ice From a consideration 
of winds, currents and tempera- 
ture it is best to count the equa- 
ton.il boundary of the North At- 
lantic at about latitude 5 ' N In 
contrast to the South Atlantic it 
is very riih in islands, in variety 
of coastline, and in land-locked seas The latter include the 
Caribbean sea, the Gulf of Mexico, the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
Hudson bay, Bafl'in biy cm the west, and the Mediterranean 
sea. Black sea, North sea and Baltic sea on the east Betw'een 



Spitzbcrgen and Novaya Zcmlya on the one hand and the Mur- 
mansk coast on the other lies the Barents sea; between Spitz- 
bergen, Iceland, the Faeroes, Shetlands and Norway lies the Nor- 
wegian sea. The southern outlets from the Arctic basin are rela- 
tively narrow Hud.son strait is 80km broad, Davis strait 240km , 
Denmark strait between East Greenland and Iceland 260km , and 
the passage between Iceland and north Scotland 850km The total 
of all this is only 1,430km In the South Atlantic on the other 
hand, between Cape Horn and South Africa, Antarctic and Atlantic 
meet on a 6,500km, front, and the South Atlantic is therefore much 
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colder and rawer than the North Atlantic, The Atlantic is, 
broadly, S-i>haped and narrow in relation to its length, with the 
result that writers have spoken of an Atlantic valley. From the 
Bering strait in the north to Coats land in the south the distance 
is 2 1, 000km. The breadth from Newfoundland to Ireland is 
3,375km and from Cap San Roque (Brazil) to Cap Palmas only 
2,900km. Southwards from these latter it becomes broader and 



Fig 1 —THE ATLANTIC OCEAN FROM BERING STRAIT TO WEDDELL SEA 
Broadly S*shapod, and narrow in proportion to its length, the area of the 
Atlantic with Its dependent seas is estimated at 106 4 million sq.km. It 
receives the waters of many of the great rivers of the world, Including the 
St. Lawrence, Mississippi, Orinoco, Congo and Niger, as well as that of the 
rivers flowing Into the Baltic and Mediterranean. The land area drained Is 
nearly four times that drained by the Pacific ocean 

is bordered by \ery simple coasts almost without islands. Drake 
straits, between Cape Horn and the South Shetlands, give a pas- 
.sage Qookm wide into the Pacific. Ko.ssinna reckons the area of 
the Atlantic without its dependent seas at 824 million sqkm 
and with its dependent seas at 106-4 million sq km. By way of 
comparison, one may mention that the North sea has an area of 
0 6 million sq km Although not the most extensive of the great 
oceans the Atlantic has by far the largest drainage area The 
"long slopes” of the continents on both sitles are directed towards 
the Atlantic, w'hich accordingly receives the waters of a large 
proportion of the great rivers of the world, including the St 
Lawrence, the Mississippi, the Orinoco, the Amazon, the rivers of 
the La Plata, the Congo, the Niger, the Loire, the Rhine, the 
Elbe and the great rivers of the Mediterranean and the Baltic. Sir 


J Murray estimated the total area of land draining to the Atlantic 
to be 34,788,ooosq km , or, with the Arctic area, nearly 51,000,000 
sq km , nearly four times the area draining to the Pacific Ocean, 
and almost precisely four times the area draining to the Indian 
Ocean. (In this article m. represents metre.) 

Islands. — Among purely oceanic islands without a founda- 
tion of continental rock, usually the result of volcanic action, we 
have Jan Mayen, Iceland (io5,ooosq km.), Fernando Noronha 
(near Cap San Roque), Ascension, St Helena (i23sqkm.), 
Tristan da Cunha, and Bouvet islands (54® S Lat.). Mainly 
volcanic, but with a sedimentary foundation are the Azores, 
Canaries, Madeira and Cape Verde islands Purely continental are 
Spitzbergen and the Bear islands, the British isles, Newfoundland, 
the Great Antilles, the Falkland islands, South Georgia and the 
South Orkneys The Bermudas (Lat. 30° N ) are the most north- 
erly coral-reef islands of the world All Atlantic islands of oceanic 
origin together have an area of o 5 million sqkm. In this con- 
nection it seems best to consider Greenland as a part of the 
North American continent 

Relief of the Bed. — The foundations of our knowledge of the 
relief of the Atlantic bed may be said to have been laid by, the 
work of HMS "Challenger” (1873-1870), the German ship 
“Gazelle” ( 1874-1870 ) and the US surveying vessel “Blake” 
(1877 later) Large numbers of additional soundings have 
been made in later years by cable ships, by the expeditions of 
HSH the prince of Monaco, the German “V'alclivia” expedition 
(1898), and the combined Antarctic expeditions (1903-1904), 
especially by the “Scotia.” In the so-called Weddell sea, where 
the “Scotia” worked, (he “Deutschland” in 1911-12 took many 
soundings towards tlie Antarctic continent. In 1925-27 the 
“Meteor” (German) took about 60,000 soundings by acoustic 
methods in the South Atlantic, thus rounding off our knowledge 
of the relief of the Atlantic bottom 

For the Arctic basin we have F Nansen’s maximum sounding 
of 3,85001 , and we know' that at the North Pole Peary failed to 
reach bottom w’lth a sounding of 2,743m In the Norwegian sea 
there are many depths of more than 3,000m , but the Barents 
sea is fairly shallow (300-40001 ) The submarine ridge from 
East Greenland through Iceland and the Faeroes to North Scot- 
land is such that a lowering of the w'ater-level of 400m. would 
link Europe with Greenland. This ridge keeps the cold Polar 
bottom-water of the northern deeps away from the Atlantic. 
From this transverse nclge two branches stretch south-westwards, 
both probably of volc.inic origin The first projects from Ice- 
land, the .second, stretching from the Faeroes, includes the island 
of Rockall 500km west of the Hebrides The grand banks of New- 
foundland are less than 200in below sea level and between them 
and Iceland is the so-called “telegraph plateau,” the level of 
which varies between depths of 500 and 4,000m. South of this 
plateau begins the dominant feature of the relief of the whole 
Atlantic, namely the central Atlantic rise This keeps to the 
middle of the ocean as far south as Lat 50° S , parallel to main 
curvings of the continental coasts on both sides; it stretches 
through over roo° of latitude. On this rise, the depths of water 
are usually less than 3,000m and often less than 2,000m On 
it he the Azores, St. Paul's island, Ascension, Tristan da Cunha 
and Bouvet Island, and at the last of these the rise bends east- 
wards and goes to the Indian Ocean. On both sides of the rise are 
greater depths, of more than 5,000 or 6.000m The greatest, those 
of over 6.000m or approximately 3,000 fathoms, are called 
"Deeps” by Sir John Murray and he named them after famous 
marine exvilorers, e g , Nares Deep, north of Haiti and Porto Rico, 
with a depth of 8,526m , only 150km. from the coast, the deepest 
spot known in the Atlantic. More recently purely geographical 
names have been used, and we speak of a North American basin, 
a Brazilian basin and an Argentine basin. In the last, depths of 
8,000m have been found just North of the South Sandwich 
islands East of the Central rise lie the deep Cape Verde de- 
pression, the West African depres.sion and the Cape depression, 
always deeper than 5,000m , often than 6,000m Some ridges 
branching out from the central rise in the South Atlantic influ- 
ence greatly the water movements and temperatures of the depths. 
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Such are, to the West the Rio Grande ridge (30" S ), to the East 
the Walfish ridge, stretching S W -N.E. from 'rnstan da Cunha 
(35° S.) to the African coast near Waltish bay On these two 
ridges depths of 900 or even only 700m on some local pinnacles 
have been found, and the Walfish ridge is three times as long as 
the European Alps, with heights 4,000m above the depths. The 
Atlantic thus possesses submarine mountains, of course with 
slopes less sharp than those of terrestrial ones 

Mean Depth and Bottom Dejiosits. — The a\erage depth of 
the Atlantic according to Kossinna (iqji) is 3.g24m without, 
or 3,332m. including the enclosed seas. This difference is due to 
the fact that the sea on laige areas off many coasts is less than 100 
fathoms or 200m. deep This continental shelf occupies 13 of 
the area and the British isles lie upon a portion of it. The gre.-itcr 
part of the bottom of the Atlantic is covered by a deposit of 
Globigcrina ooze, roughly the area between 1,500 and 4,000m. 
deep, or about 539^ of the whole At a depth of about 5.000m , 
ie., in the “deeps,” the Globigcrina ooze gradually gives place to 
red clay In the shallower tropical waters, especially on the cen- 
tral rise, considerable areas are covered by Pleropod ooze, a de- 
posit consisting largely of the shells of pelagic molluscs Diatom 
ooze is the characteristic deposit in higher southern latitudes The 
terrigenous deposits consist of blue muds, red muds (abundant 
along the coast of Brazil, where the amount of organic matter 
present is insufficient to reduce the iron brought down by the 
great rivers so as to produce blue muds), green muds and sands, 
and volcanic and coral detritus In the Arctic and Antarctic areas 
there are glacial muds, some from the Ice Age and some due to 
its survivals m modern glaciation Even as far south as latitude 
29® N Muiray found small stones of not them origin doubtless 
carried South by icebergs in the clays when a great ice barrier 
stretched from South Greenland around to Scotland 

The origins and age of the Atlantic arc unsettled Neumayr 
(1885) thought that in Jurassic times there was a bridge-continent 
between North America and North Europe and one between 
South America and Africa, so th.it then the ocean lay only be- 
tween the West Indies and south Europe Wegener (1922) on the 
other hand thinks the Atlantic was formed in the Cretaceous 
period through a fracture between the Old and the New W’orld, fol- 
lowed by the drift of America westward, J Murray thought the 
Atlantic in the main extremely old, thus upholding a view of the 
permanence of this ocean basin 

Temperature Distribution. — The heat equator or line of 
highest average surface temperature of the water lies in all months 
north of the geographical eiiuator, going from the Gulf of Guinea 
about 5® N towards the coast of British Guiana and then north- 
west into the Caribbean sea to about 15® N. The yearly average 
of temperature on this line is about 27" C., and even f.ir to the 
north, the isotherms keep a general direction E.S E -W N W , 
so the American side is warmer than the African On the other 
hand north of 40® N. the European side is the w.rrmer and the 
waters in the broad region from Newfoundland to Cape Hattcras 
are relatively cold. The Norwegian coast ha.s a specially high 
temperature for its latitude and, even north of the Arctic circle, 
its fjords do not freeze. In the South Atlantic the Brazilian side is 
the warmer with an average temperature of 23® C near Rio dc 
Janeiro, while in the same latitude near Walfish bay, S.W. Africa, 
the temperature is S7®-59®. In higher southern latitudes the 
isotherms run nearly E. and W. save for local disturbances through 
the Cape current (Agulhas) and the Falkland current Latitude 
for latitude, South Atlantic water is colder than that of the North. 
Near Bouvet island and South Georgia in lat 54® S. wc find the 
0° C isotherm, west of Ireland in 54® N. the n® C. isotherm. 
Antarctic conditions thus reach into the temperate zone, and 
penguins have been seen even in the Great Fish bay, 16® S The 
seasonal variation of the temperature of the surface waters is as 
little as I ®-4® C. in the tropics and in the colder regions, and may 
be 5®-8® C in temperate latitudes. 

Temperature decreases — save in the polar regions — from the 
surface to the depths ; but decreases in different places at different 
rates. In the inter-tropical regions at a depth of 400m. tempera- 
tures as low as 10® C. or even 8® C. and less have been noted. In 


middle latitudes, c ji; , m the Sargasso sea ( q.v ) near the Bermuda 
islands the temperature m.iy be as high as 17° C at the same 
depth, and in latitude 30° S we gel 10®- 12° C and over at this 
depth This striking tact can be explained only by supposing that 
in the equatorial region cold w.iter rises nearly vertically from 
depths of 400-Coom . wheie.is in middli- latitudes waim surface 
water descends vertically to the depths 

In those parts of the Atlantic which are more than 1 .000m deep 
the temperature of the water depemis mainly on the latitude at 
least south of the Tropic of Cancer The Atlantic oil Europe, 
helped by warm and vciy salt Mediterranean water flowing out 
through the Strait of Gibraltar. e\en at these great depths is 
warmer than the deep water of the inler-lropual region The 
bottom temperatures are 2-2-5® C in the North Atlantic, o 5® C. 
in the Brazilian depression. 22® m the West African depres- 
sion, zero and — o 4" C in high southern latitudes Dillercnccs of 
bottom temperatures are explained mainly by thi* form of the 
floor; tiansversc ridges stop the flow of the coldest water from 
higher latitudes, and the bottom temperature on their equatorial 
side is thus higher In a similar manner the Ctrcenland-Iccliind- 
Shetland ridge with depth less than 500m. prevents the cold bot- 
tom water (temperature may be as low as — i 2® (' ) of the Autu 
and the Norwegian sea from entering the North Atlantic This 
iacl further helps the temperature of the European Atl.antic 
waters, which are therefore of exceptionally high temjicrature 
for their latitude ut e\ery depth. 

Salinity. — I'hc Atlantic on the surface is by far the saltest of 
the great oceans Its saltest waters are found in the two trade- 
wind bells, one extending east and west in the North Atlantic 
between 20® and 30® N lat . and another of almost equal salinity 
extending eastwards from the roast of South America in 10® to 
20° S lat. The average salinity in these two belts is 30 5-37 5%o. 
In the equatori.il region between these belts the salinity is 
markedly less, especially in the eastern part, where only 34~30%(^ 
IS observed North ol the North Atlantic maximum the waters 
become steadily fresher as latitude increases until the channels 
opening into the Arctic basin arc re.iched In all of these, water 
of relatively high salinity usually .'qipears for a long distance 
towards the north on the eastern side of the channel, while on 
the western side the water is comparatively fresh, especially in 
the vicinity of the Newfoundland Banks, but great v.inations 
occur at different seasons and in different yeais In the higher 
latitudes of the South Atlantic the salinity diminishes steadily to 
35 %o tends to be uniform from east to west, except near the 
southern extremity of South America where the surface waters 
are very fresh (less than M%u). In the true Polar sections of the 
Atlantic, ic , the Weddell sea in the south and the Arctic basin in 
the north, the surface water is relatively poor in salt, 34-30%o, 
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especially where icebergs melt or the great Siberian rivers bring 
fresh water to the sea. Though this fresh water is very cold, its 
lack of salt makes it so light that it remains on the surface Under 
this, one finds, however, warmer but sailer water, a condition very 
different from that obtaining in the open ocean In the Atlantic 
depths away from the ice regions the salt content of the water 
and its temperature both diminish with increasing depths, though 
this is strictly true only in (he northern hemisphere In the 
southern Atlantic depths, salt content and temperature decrease 
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only clown to 800-1 ,000m. and then increase again slightly until 
a depth of 3,000m is reached 

Circulation in the Atlantic Depths^Modern chemical re- 
search on salt content at various depths has become very im- 
portant and the observations made by the “Challenger” are now 
better understood. Fig. 2 shows a section through the Atlantic 
about longitude 30“ W. with indications of the slow movements 
of great masses of water determined by very small, but distinct 
differences of salinity The surface currents, important for cli- 
mate and shipping, of course only affect the uppermost layers at 
the very most clown to 300m , and arc due to the winds; they 
have little relation to ejuestions of salinity In higher latitudes, 
at the ice-limit between the Falklanrls and Ilouvet island, cold 
water poor in salt sinks to 8oo-i,ooom depth and moves thence 
northward as an Antarctic under-current ( \o I in fig 2) beyond 
the equator to at least 20° N In the Sargasso sea, on the other 
hand, warmer and very salt Wiiter sinks and moves, as an under- 
current at a depth of 1.500 to 3,000m, to the Antarctic zone, 
this is the North Atlantic under-current (No IT in fig 2) 
Affecting almost ifll the greater depths, we have a South Atlantic 
bottom current (No HI in fig 2) uniting with a weaker North 
Atlantic bottom current (No in tig 2) There arc thus in 
the Atlantic depths great hoii/onlal movements, just as in the 
atmosphere there are layers with different characters and move- 
ments (trades, westerlies, et( ) Tlut, whereas the equatorial belt 
divides the atmospheric liitul.itory system on its two sides, there 
arc immense exchangi's of wafer in the depths right across the 
equator. 

Meteorology. — The difference between water-temperature and 
air-tcmperalure just ovi-r the w.iler is usually 1° C or le.ss in 
equatorial and temperate latitudes Only in the region of the 
Gulf Stream near the Ameiitan coast and towards the Polar 
regions is tfie air as much as 4'’-0° C, colder than the water 
North-westerly winter storms drive cold air (o"-5* C ) from 
North America caslw.irds into the Atlantic into regions where the 
water temperature may be io"-i5° C On the other hand, on the 
NewfoundLind banks with icebergs .iiul cold water one finds in 
spring .ind summer that, if the wind is from the south, the air may 
be lo'-iS" C. warmer than the water, and this is a main factor of 
the dangerous fogs there On the whole, however, air tempera- 
tures over the Atlantic are distributed very much as are water 
temperatures at the surface The wind circulation is much 
.simpler than in the Indian ocean and is symmetrical about the 
meteorological cciuator w’hich lies between lat. 2® N and 10® N. 
Thus the two hemispheres have very similar and independent cir- 
culatoiy systems of air, though there are differences The circu- 
lation in the South Atlantic is nearer than that of the North to 
a theoretical standard for a simple globe, as it is less influenced 
by land masses Between latitudes 20° and 30® S is a region of 
ma.ximum pressure (anticyclone) and atmospheric pressure 
diminishes slowly northward and sharjily .southward On the 
north side, the SE trade blows weakly in the .southern summer 
but in the southern winter strongly, especially on the coast of 
North Brazil. On the African side, the S E trade always reaches 
beyond the equator and contributes to the rainy S W. monsoon 
of the Gulf of Guinea (Cape Palmas to (Gaboon). From the high 
pressure region towards the south there blow the N W-W winds 
over a belt reaching from lat 35.® to 60® or 05° S and they are 
felt around Cape Horn and Cape of Good Ilope. They have 
been called “the roaring forties” because formerly ships sailing 
to India and Australia in lat. 40® to lat. 50® S utilized these 
strong winds, storms are freejuent here 

In the Noith Atlantic also there is a region of high pres.surc 
(anticyclone) across the ocean between lat 20® and 30® N The 
highest pressures are noted south of the Azores and west of 
Madeira The northeast trade blowing thence southward is 
stronger in summer than in winter, csix'ciaily near the Canaries 
and the Antilles, at this season it is felt as far north as the latitude 
of Gibraltar. On the north side of the high pressure region the 
conditions over the American continent cause considerable sea- 
sonal variations in the westerly winds. These blow relatively 
weakly towards North Europe in summer, but in winter, when 


North America has high pressure conditions, the barometric 
gradient towards the Atlantic is steep and the space between 
Labrador, Iceland, Jan Mayen and the North Cape is the great 
highway of a procession of cyclonic storms from the west; cyclonic 
storms also pa.ss more or less parallel with them over the British 
isles towards the cast. 

Surface Currents. — In the “west wind zone,” though this is the 
main direction, air movements are very varied as they are mostly 
movements in spirals of small diameter. The actual transport 
of air through space in these zones is therefore much less than 
in the zone of the almost constant if often more moderate trade 
wind It thence follows that the trade winds have a far greater 
inlluence on the movement of surface water than have the wester- 
lies of higher latitudes The two Atlantic trade winds give rise 
to two great equatorial westward currents On account of the 
earth's rotation the northern equatorial current turns into a NW. 
direction, the southern into a S W. one. As, further, the ocean- 
ographical and the meteorological equator lie north of the geo- 
graphical equator, through the year a good deal of the water of 
the southern equatorial current passes north of Cape San Roque 
(N Brazil) into the northern hemisphere and so reaches the 
north equatorial current on the coast.s of Guiana and in the 
West Indies, and this current is thus much stronger than the 
south equatorial current on the coast of S Brazil Almost all 
w'aler that streams westwards between latitudes 5° S and 20° N 
IS eventually banked up in the Caribbean sea and just north of 
the Great Antilles with the result that there is a northern out -flow 
through the strait between Floiicla and the Bahamas This is 
the origin of the Gulf Stream, though only a small fraction of 
the water of it comes from the (iulf of Mexico. This is one of 
the most important currents of the world, but it is markedly 
warm and lapid only in the uppermost layeis Even in Florida 
strait at a depth of 20cm. the temperatuie is only 10“ to 18° C. 
and the .speed 04-08111. per second as contrasted with over 
25® C and 1 2 to i 7m. per second at the surface. Generally 
speaking the surlace currents of the Atlantic and of all seas 
affect the sea to a deptli less than 400-500111. 

The Gulf Stream is separated by cold water (the cold wall) 
from the east coast of U S A as it flow's northward to a region 
south of the Newfoundland banks. Here it mixes with the cold 
water of the Labrador current that comes from the west side of 
Baflin Bay. the interaction of these two currents causes powerful 
whirls near the southeast tad of the Newfoundland banks. Hence- 
forth the Gulf Stream is so indefinite as to vary with the winds, 
and it is customary to speak of a (iulf Stream drift or an Atlantic 
drift, which moves towards and along the coast of Europe as far 
north as Norway and Spitzbergcn Flere the .sea temperatures on 
the S W. coast remain above 0° C , and the .sea water may have 
more than 35%o of salts. In the Arctic this water sinks into the 
depths A branch of the Gulf Stream drift, called the Irmmgcr 
current, keeps the south and west coasts of Iceland free from ice. 
A third branch goes further north-westward and northward to 
the west coast of Greenland which is thus ice free for a large 
part of the year. Another branch reaches around Scotland into 
the North sea giving a mild and rainy climate. Not all the Gulf 
Stream drift goes north of lat. 50® N. An important part is de- 
flected increasingly to the right near the Azores and forms a 
weak and variable Canaries current, which makes a small con- 
tribution to the northern equatorial current in the vicinity of 
the Cape Verde Islands. In the west centre of the mid-north At- 
lantic towards the Bermudas occurs the Sargasso sea with 
enormous masses of floating golden-yellow f iulf -weed {Sargassum 
bacctferum) ; this weed does not hinder ship movements It is 
now thought that this Gulf-weed is a leally pelagic plant and that 
only small amounts are torn from the coasts of the Antilles. 
Finally, in the north hemisphere, W’e must mention the Guinea 
current w’hich can be discerned otf the Liberia coast going south- 
eastwards but becomes far more marked from Cape Palmas east- 
ward to the Gulf of the Cameroons This is partly a re-action cur- 
rent compensating for the water driven west by the south 
equatorial current, but it is partly due to the south-west mon- 
soon of this coast 
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In the South Atlantic the Brazil current and South Equatorial 
current have been mentioned The Benguella current which con- 
tributes to the south equatorial current can be traced over a broad 
zone west of South Africa, In its path lie St. Helena and Ascen- 
sion and it is composed of rather cool water flowing rapidly; this 
is specially marked near the coast of South West Africa In the 
enormous stretches between lats 30® and 60° S , under the in- 
fluence of variable west winds, the surface current almost 
everywhere tends E N E or N E. (not E S E. or S E. as we 
might perhaps expect from analogy with the Gulf Stream); this 
fact is of enormous climatic importance, for cold water is thus 
brought to the neighbourhood of the Falkland islands. South 
Georgia, etc , and the eastern South Atlantic thus shows a large 
negative thermal anomaly being relatively 2 ”-5® C loo cold, 
whereas the eastern North Atlantic is abnormally warm 

Ice. — I’ack ite from frozen sea water, and icebergs as fiag- 
ments of the Antarctic ice-sheet and glaciers come especially from 
the Gulf between Graham Land and Coats Land, te, from the 
Weddell sea which stretches between lat Co® S and 78® S. The 
famous drift of Shackleton on the “Endurance” (igis) shows 
that there the ice moves clockwise a»nd to the NE and attains 
open water near the South Orkneys and South Georgia. The 
average limit of large ice masses is thus near the South Shetlands 
in the west and near Bouvet island in the east In some years 
one finds ice near Cape Horn and even north of the Falklands 
towards lat 40° S in such quantity as to be dangerous to ships 
Such years were 1801-1804, an<l 1906 This ice moves in the so- 
called Falkland current which sends cold water northwards 
parallel to the Patagon'an shelf, and may be compared with the 
Labrador current , it is probable that this Falkland ice comes from 
the southernmost Pacific. In the North Atlantic the occurrence 
of icc-lields and icebergs near the Newfoundland banks (about 
lat 415® N ) is very important as this is near the most frequented 
of all ocean routes It is the Labrador current that brings the 
ice southward, and the icebergs, especially, move along over the 
deep water outside, ic , east of the banks; thereafter they may 
swirl round for weeks between the Gulf Stream and the Labrador 
current This ice never reaches the coasts of Nova Scotia or 
U S A. and any ice sighted there comes from the Gulf of St 
Lawrence The ice of the Labrador current is seen between Feb- 
ruary and August and reaches farthest south (lat 42° N -43® N ) 
in May and June. From September to January the great seaway 
IS practically iree from ice. In some years the ice may reach as 
lar south as lat 40® N or even 38° and the most dangerous 
zone is between long 45® and 50° W Collisions with icebergs 
have led to the southward deflection of the ocean route during 
the ice-scason and the presence of Newfoundland fogs in the same 
months has contributed to the same end. A vessel of the U S 
coast-guard patrols the dangerous zone with signal apparatus 
during the critical periods Polar ice is very important on the 
whole of the east side of Greenland, moving along the cold East 
Greenland current from the Arctic basin. The east coast of 
Grccnl.ind therefore can rarely be reached without difficulty and 
it IS almost uninhabited. The north and cast coasts of Iceland 
are also blockaded for a large part of the year by ice that comes 
from the north and fills the bays. In the north of the Norwegian 
.sea the boundary of ice-floes stretches past Jan Mayen to the 
region west of Spilzbergen; in the Barents Sea it still remains far 
to the north of Norway and of the Russian coast. 

Tides. — The vertical tidal dilferenccs and the direction of the 
tidal currents near the Atlantic coasts and harbours are well- 
known, but conditions over the open ocean arc still very uncer- 
tain. The reasons for this are that one needs observations from a 
ship anchored over a period of 12^ to 25 hours and that we still 
lack instruments for measuring vertical changes in the conditions 
of the water in the open ocean. Probably the vertical tidal differ- 
ence in the open Atlantic has a maximum of 0-5-1 om , as these 
values have been fixed for oceanic islands with sharp slopes down 
to the depths — Bermudas i-om,. Ascension o-6m., St. Helena 
o-gm The tidal difference seems to be less between the tropics 
than in temperate and high latitudes. If the tidal waves from 
the great southern ocean betw-een Cape Horn and the Cafie of 


Good Hope are continued northward in the Atlantic deflection 
due to the earth’s rotation, to the leit in southern latitudes, to the 
right in northern ones, must strengthen the tides on the coasts of 
South Brazil and the Argentine and on the coasts of Euiope 

Large tidal differences, have been t)bber\ed m the harbours of 
Patagonia, moderate ones in the harbours of South and West 
Africa, large ones in the Spanish, I rench and West British har- 
bours; they are quite small in the harbours of I' S A. The funnel- 
shaped Bay of Fundy, Bristol Channel, Gulf ot St Malo all con- 
centrate tides and give a local vertical tidal ditterence of more 
than 10m. 

Apparently the tidal currents arc not restrit led to coastal 
wafers though as \et wx* have only a small number ot observ.i- 
tions, eg, south ot the Azoies, north of the Cape Verde Islands, 
the tidal current changes its direction from hour to hour and 
affects water to a great depth. Apparently this must be the same 
everywhere, as ebb and flow of the tide are cosmic phenomena 
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ATLANTIC PACIFIC HIGHWAY extends from New 
York city to Los Angeles and .S.m Diego, Calif , and is about 
3.000m long In 1928 It was hard and paved for a large pait 
of the distance from New York to Portsmouth, O , paved the 
full breadth of Illinois, and hard or paved across California; for 
the rest of its length it was partly unimproved. Spanning the 
continent as it dor.s, the Atlantic Pacific highw.ay probably em- 



braces a greater variety of scenes and climate than any other 
American thoroughfare. Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, 
Washington, Covington, Charleston, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Wichita, 
Santa Rosa and Phoenix are among the cities included in its 
course. 

ATLANTIC- YELLOWSTONE PACIFIC HIGHWAY 

runs from Chicago, 111 , to Yellowstone Park, and is about i,s6jm 
in length. In 1928 it was paved as far as Dubuque, la , improved 
or paved to bioux balls, S D , and mostly improved across Wyo- 
ming Beginning dose to the 
western shore of Lake Michigan, 
it passes through the low-lying 
farm country and touches upon 
the picturesque Black Hills of 
South Dakota, in which is sit- 
uated Wind Cave National park. 
The Shoshone district, noted for 
its ranch resorts, and the Iowa 
lake region also lie in its path. The natural bridge of W’yoming 
and Jackson Hole, famous as a hunting resort, are accessible from 
some of its many branches. Rockford, Dubuque, M.ison City, 
Sioux Falls, Douglas and Casper are among the important cities 
that lie along this route. 

ATLANTIS, ATALANTIS or ATLANTICA, a legend- 
ary island in the Atlantic ocean Plato in the Timaeus describes 
how Egyptian priests, in conversation with Solon, represented 
the island as a country larger than Asia Minor with Libya, situ- 
ated just beyond the Pillars of Hercules {q v ). Beyond it lay 
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an archipelago of lesser islands. Atlantis had been a powerful 
kingdom nine thousand years before the birth of Solon, and its 
armies had overrun the Mediterranean lands, when Athens alone 
had resisted. Finally the sea overwhelmed Atlantis, and shoals 
marked the spot. In the Crttias Plato adds a history of the ideal 
commonwealth of Atlanti.s. It is impossible to decide how far 
this legend is due to Plato’s invention, and how far it is based 
on facts of which no record remains. Mediaeval writers, receiv- 
ing the tale from Arabian geographers, believed it true, and had 
other traditions of islands in the western sea, the (Ireek Isles 
of the Blest, or Fortunate Islands ((fv ), the Welsh Avalon, the 
Portuguese Antilia or Isle of Seven Cities (q v ), and St Bren- 
dan’s island, the subject of many sagas m many languages. All 
except Avalon were marked in maps of the i4lh and 15th cen- 
turies, and formed the object of voyages of discovery; St Bren- 
dan’s island until the 18th century Somewhat similar legends arc 
those of the island of the Phaeacians (Homer, Od ), the island of 
Brazil (q tJ )j of Lyonnesse {q v ), the sunken land olf the Cornish 
coast, of the lost Breton city of Js, and of Mayda or Asmaide, the 
French Isle Verte and Portuguese /lha Verde or “Green Island ” 
The last appears in many lolk-fales from Gibi altar to the Heb- 
rides, and until 1853 w.is marked on English charts as a rock in 
44° 48' N. and 26” 10' W After the Renaissance attempts were 
made to rationalize the myth of Atlanti*? It was identified with 
America, Scandinavia, the Canaries or Palc.stme Ethnologists 
saw in its inhabitants ancestors of the Guanchos, the Basejues or 
the ancient Italians Even m the 17111 and iSfh centuries the 
credibility of the legend was seiiously debated, and sometimes 
admitted, even by Montaigne, Bufion and Voltaire 
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ATLAS, in Greek mythology, son of the Titan lapetus and 
Clymene (or Asia), brother of Prometheus. Homer, in the 
Odyssey (i. 52) speaks of him as “one who know's the depths of 
the whole sea, and keeps the tall pillars which hold heaven and 
earth asunder.” In the first instance he seems to have been a 
marine creation. The pillars which he supported were thought 
to rest in the sea, immediately beyond the most western horizon 
But as the Greeks’ knowledge of the west increased, the name 
of Atlas was transferred to a hill in the northwest of Africa. Later, 
he was represented as a king of that district, turned into a rocky 
mountain by Perseus, who, to punish him for his inhospitality, 
showed him the Gorgon’s head (Ovid, Metam , iv 627) In works 
of art he is represented as carrying the heavens or the terrestrial 
globe. The Farnese statue of Atlas in the Naples Museum is 
famous. 

The plural form Atlantes is the classical term in architecture 
for the male sculptured figures supporting a superstructure, a,s in 
the baths at Pompeii, and in the temple at Agrigentum in Sicily. 
In 1 8th century architecture half-figures of men with strong mus- 
cular development were used to support balconies (str Cary- 
AFinES and Telamones). A figure of Atlas supporting the heavens 
is often found as a frontispiece in early collections of maps, and 
is said to have been first thus used by Mercator. The name is 
hence applied to a volume of maps (see Map), and similarly to 
a volume which contains a tabular conspectus of a subject, such 
as an atlas of ethnographical subjects or anatomical plates. It is 
also used of a large size of drawing paper 

ATLAS MOUNTAINS, the name for the mountain chains 
more or less parallel to the coast of north-west Africa They ex- 
tend from Gapie Nun (west) to the Gulf of Gabes (cast), a dis- 
tance of 1,500m , traversing Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. They 
are bounded on the north by the Mediterranean sea and on the 
south by the Sahara desert. They can be roughly divided into two 
main chains; (i) the Maritime Atlas from Ceuta to Cape Bon, 
(2) the inner and more elevated ranges, which, starting from 
Cape Ghir, run south of the coast ranges and are .separated from 
them by high plateaux The western inner ranges, described here 
as the Moroccan ranges, are the most inipiortant of the whole 
system. The Maritime Atlas and the inner ranges in Algeria and 
Tunisia are treated under the heading Eastern Ranges. 


The Moroccan Ranges. — This section, known to the inhab- 
itants of Morocco by its Berber name, Idraren Draren (“Moun- 
tains of Mountains’’), consists of five distinct ranges, varying in 
length and height, more or less parallel to one another and with 
a trend from south-west to north-east. 

I. The main range (the Great Atlas) occupies a central posi- 
tion and is by far the longest and loftiest chain. It has an average 
height of over ii, 000ft. The slopes are precipitous toward the 
Atlantic but long and gradual toward the Dahra district of the 
north-east Only one or two peaks reach the line of perpetual 
snow, but several summits arc snowclad during most of the year. 
'I he northern sides and tops of the lower peaks are often cov- 
ered with dense forests of oak, cork, pine, cedar and other trees, 
with walnuts up to the limit of irrigation Their slopes enclose 
well-watered valleys of great fertility, in which the Berber tribes 
cultivate tiny irrigated fields, their houses clinging to the hill- 
sides The southern flanks, being exposed to the hot dry winds of 
the Sahara, are generally destitute of vegetation. 

At several points the crest of the range has been deeply eroded, 
thus forming devious passes The central section, culminating in 
Tizi n ’Tagharat or Tinzar, a peak estimated at 15, 000ft high, 
maintains a mean altitude of 1 1, 600ft , and from this great mass 
of schists and sandstones a number of secondary ridges radiate 
in all directions 

F'or a distance of loom the central section nowhere presents 
any passes accessible to caravans, but in the south-west two gaps 
aftord communication between the Tensift and Sus basins, those 
respectively of Gmdafi and Bib.iwan. A few summits in the ex- 
treme south-west in the neighbourhood of Cape Ghir still exceed 
ii.oooft, and although less majestic, the average height of this 
district is greater than that of the Alps The most imposing view 
is to be obtained from the plain of Marrakesh, immediately north 
of the highest peaks. Besides huge masses of old schists and sand- 
stones, the range contains extensive limestone, marble, diorite, ba- 
salt and porphyry formations, while granite prevails on its south- 
ern slopes. The presence of enormous glaciers in the ice age is 
attested by the moraines at the Atlantic end, and by other indica* 
tions farther cast The best-known passes are; (i) The BibAwan 
in the upper Wad Sous basin (4,isoft ); (2) the GindAfi, giving 
access from Marrakesh to Taroudant, rugged and difficult, but 
1 ‘iw; (3) the Tagharat, difficult and little used, leading to the 
Dra’a vallev (11,484ft ); (4) the Glawi (7,600ft ); (5) Tilghemt 
(7,250ft ), leading to Tafilelt 

2 The lower portion of the Moroccan Atlas (the Middle At- 
las), lying north of the Great Atlas, is crossed by the pass from 
Fez to Tafilelt. Both slopes are wooded, and here only in Morocco 
does the lion still .survive. From the north this range, which is 
only partly explored, presents a regular series of snowy crests 

3. The Anti-Atlas (Jebel Sarro or Lesser Atlas) runs parallel 
to and south of the central range, and has a mean altitude of 
5,000ft., although some pe.^iks and even passes exceed 6,000ft. 
The relation of the Anti-Atlas to the Atlas propier at its western 
end is not clear. Two more or less parallel ranges of less im- 
portance complete the western system. — 

4. The Jebel Baiii, south of the Anti-Atlas, a low, narrow rocky 
ridge with a height of 3,000ft. in its central parts; and 

5 The mountains of Ghaiata. north of the Middle Atlas, a series 
of broken mountain masses from 3,000 to 3,500ft. high, to the 
south of Fez, Taza and Tlemsen 

The Eastern Ranges. — The lesser range (Maritime Atlas) 
nearer the sea, calls for little detailed notice. From Ceuta, above 
which towers Jebel Musa (2,800ft ) to Melilla, a distance of 
150m., the Rif mountains face the Mediterranean, and here, as 
along the whole coast eastward to Cape Bon, many rugged rocks 
rise boldly above the general level In Algeria the Maritime Atlas 
has five chief ranges, several mountains rising over 5,000ft. The 
Jurjura range, extending through Kabylie from Algiers to Bougie, 
contains the peaks of Lalla Kedija (7,542ft ), the highest point 
of the maritime chains, and Babor (6,447ft.). (See Algeria ) 
The Mejerda range, which extends into Tunisia, has no heights 
exceeding 3,700ft. It was in these coast mountains that the 
Romans quarried the celebrated Numidian marbles. 
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The southern or main range of the eastern division, the Sa- 
haran Atlas, is linked by secondary ranges to the mountains of 
Morocco. The Saharan Atlas is essentially one chain, though 
known under dilferent names : Jebel K’Sour and Jebel Amour on 
the west, and Jebel Aures on the east. The central part, the Zab 
mountains, is of lower elevation, the Saharan Atlas reaching its 
culminating point, Jebel Chelia (7,611ft. above the sea), in the 
Aur^s. This range sends a branch northward which joins the 
Mejerda range of the Maritime Atlas, and another branch runs 
south by Gafsa to the Gulf of Gabes. Here Mt Sidi Ali bu 
Musin reaches a height of 5, 700ft., the highest point m Tunisia. 
In the Saharan Atlas the passes leading to or from the de‘>ert 
are numerous, and in most instances easy. Both in the east (at 
Batna) and the west (at Ain Sefra) the mountains are traversed 
by railways, which, starting from Mediterranean seaports, take 
the traveller into the Sahara. 

Geology. — ^'I'he Allas mountains were uplifted during the Al- 
pine earth-movements Uee Alps). The movement commenced 
here at the end of the Jurassic period, was renewed in the Upi)er 
Cretaceous and continued into the Miocene. There is also evi- 
dence of folding during earlier periods (Variscan in the Moroccan 
Mesela). The direction of movement throughout the greater part 
of the mountains is from north to south, and the trend from 
east-north-east to west-south-west. The trend is continued east- 
ward through Sicily into the Apennines, and w'estward into the 
Canary islands Nappe structures have been recognized here, but 
the detailed stratigraphy and tectonics are not fully known 

History and Exploration. — ^The name Atlas given to these 
mountains by Europeans — ^Ijut never used by the native races — ^is 
derived from that of the mythical Greek god who was supposed 
to dwell in the.se mountains The Atlas are the home of Berber 
races, and those in the least accessible regions have been inde- 
pendent throughout their recorded history. Some mountain dis- 
tricts of Kabylia had never been visited by Euroi)eans until the 
French military ex^K'dilion of 1857. In general the Maritime 
range was well known to the Romans. The Jebel Amour was 
traversed by the column which seized El Aghuat in 1852, and 
from that time dates the survey of the mountains. 

The ancient caravan route from Mauretania to the western 
Sudan crossed the lower Moroccan Atlas by the Pass of Tilghemt 
and passed through the Oasis of Tafilelt, formerly known as Sajil- 
masa, on the cast side of the Anti-Allas. The Moroccan system 
was visited, and in some instances cro.ssed, by various European 
travellers carried into slaveiy by the Salli rovers, and was tra- 
versed by Rene Caille in 1828 on his journey from Timbuktu, 
but the first detailed exploration was made by Gerhard Rohlfs 
in 1861-O2 Previous to that almost the only special report was 
the misleading one of Lieut. Washington, in 1837. 

In 1871 the first scientilic expedition, consisting of Dr. (after- 
wards Sir) J D Hooker, John Ball and G. Maw, explored the 
central part of the Great Atlas. They ascended by the Ait Mizan 
valley to the Tagharal pass (11,484ft.), and by the Amsmiz val- 
ley to the summit of Jebel Tezah (11,972ft). Dr. Oskar Lenz 
in 1879-80 surveyed a part of (he Great Atlas north of Tarudant, 
determined a pass south of High in the Anti-Atlas, and penetrated 
thence across the Sahara to Timbuktu. He was followed in 1883- 
84 by Vicomte Ch de Foucauld, whose itineraries included parts 
of the first and middle ranges; three routes over the Great Atlas, 
which was, moreover, followed along both flanks for nearly its 
whole length; and six jouineys across the Anti-Atlas, with a 
general survey of the foot of this range and several passages over 
the Jebel Bani Then came Joseph Thomson, who explored some 
of the central parts, and made the ascent of Mt Likimt, 13,150ft. 
(1888); and Walter B. Harris, who explored some of the south- 
ern slopes and crossed the Atlas at two points during his expedi- 
tion to Tafilelt in 1894. In 1901 and again in 1905 the marquis 
de Segonzac, a Frenchman, made extensive journeys in the Mo- 
roccan ranges. A member of his expeditions, de Flotte Roeque- 
vaire, made a triangulation of part of the western portion of the 
main Atlas. Since that time numerous travellers and scientists 
have visited and explored the mountains. (See also Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia and Sahara.) 


Bibliography — ^\'K()mtf* Cli ilo Foucauld, RtronnaiA^^ame au 
Maroc 1SS3-84 (Pan-., jSSS) , Hooki-i, Ball and Maw, Morotco and 
the Great Atlas (London, 1879), those two books arc still very 
useful: W B. Harris, Tajildl, a Journey of Exploration in the Atlas 
Mountains, etc. (London. iScjs) , B Mcakin, The Land of the Moors 
(London, igoi) ; M W Hilton Simpson, Among the llill Folk of 
Algeria (igai); V^ C S O'Connoi, A Visio?* of Moiocio (1923); 
C. E. Andrew's, Old Moroao and the Forbidden Atlas (19 >4); 
N. Slouschz, Travels in Xorth Africa (igj;); E. A Powell, In 
Barbara (1027) ! and for Ihc geology see l.ouis Gentil, Mission to 
Segonzac, etc. (ParLs, 1900), and l.c Mann Phwic. (Pans, 1912). 

(J. I. P.) 

ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY had its 

origin in the Mathey CemeiiL company which was incorporated 
in New York Slate in 1885. This company underwent various 
corporate changes that in 1889 developed m embrvo the present 
organization. In 1888 property at Coplay, Lehigh county. Pa , 
was acquired, and in 1889 a beginning for Atlas cement was 
made W’ith a mill turning out 200 barrels a day In 1896 a sec- 
ond mill, in Northampton county, I’a , began operations with a 
capacity of 3,000 barrels a day. In 1900 a thiici mill started opera- 
tion with a capacity of 10,000 harrcLs a day, and in 1905 a fourth 
mill, with like capacity, got uniler way at Northampton, Pa. 

Following the purchase of a tract of cement properly at 
Ilasco, near Hannibal, Mo., the company in 1905 opened two 
additional mills, with a combined capacity of about 12,000 bar- 
rels a day. The All.is company in 1909 purchased the Hudson 
Portland Cement company of Iludson, NY The old plant was 
remodelled, a new one eietted, and i.sooac. of farm and quarry 
Lind weie added A sulisidiary company was organized, the 
New York and New England Cement and Lime company, and 
in 1910 production was begun Ten years later another plant 
was purchased at Leeds, Ala , and in 1923 the fifth of the com- 
pany’s pioduction centres was purchaser! at Independence, 
Kan. In 1924 the All.is Lumniie Cement company, a subsidiary 
of the Allas Portland Cement company, made avail.ible in the 
United States a new h.MlrauIic cement called lumnite This 
product makes concrete lh.il sets .ind becomes hard in one day. 
The company’s entire anmi.il production exceeds 19,000,000 
barrels (J R Mor ) 

ATMOLYSIS, a term invented by Thomas Graham to denote 
the separation of a mixture of gases by taking advanttige ot their 
different rates of diffusion through a porous septum or diaphragm. 
It is derived from Gr ar/xos, vapour and \veiu, to loo-scn. (See 
Diffusion ) 

ATMOSPHERE. The term “atmosphere” usually refers to 
the gaseous envelope covering the surface of the earth The word 
is derived from the Greek w’ords ar/ios, smoke or vapour and 
(T<f>aipa, globe or sphere The e.irly Greeks were prob.dily the 
first to study the weather in a regular and systematic way and the 
wind was defined by Anaximander as "a flowing of the air ” 
Hesiod in his treatise Works mui Days discussed the origin of 
wind, and many observations of physical properties of the air 
were made by Ctesibus, Hero of Alexandri.i, and others. The ma- 
teri.-il nature of air is clearly recognized in Hero’s Pneumatka. 

Anaximenes (c. 500 uc.) regarded the air as (he primordial 
substance from W'hich all matter was condensed. During the time 
of Socrates meteorology was neglected, but Aristotle revived in- 
terest in the study of the atmo.sphere and wrote about the winds 
He regarded the atmosphere as con.sisting of three regions; the 
lowest in which plants and animals exist he supposed to be im- 
movable like the earth; the uppermost region adjoined the fiery 
heavens and moved with them; the division intermediate between 
the other two, he believed to be exceedingly cold. Meteors were 
considered by Aristotle to be exhalations from the earth, which 
became incandescent when they reached the hot upper layer. 

Very little progress was made from this time until the early 
part of the 17th century, although it is said that during the nth 
century the Arabs calculated the height of the atmosphere, from 
the duration of twilight, as 92 kilometres. In 1643, Torricelli, a 
student of Galileo, found that if a long glass tube scaled at one 
end was filled with mercury and the open end dosed with the 
finger while the tube was inverted in a vessel containing mer- 
cury, the liquid sank only to a certain level It thus became 
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po^-siblc to measure the pressure of the atmosphere, and the space 
above the mercury is still referred to as a Torricellian vacuum 
This apparatus was called a barometer {qv) by Boyle and soon 
lame into general use Pascal demonstrated the decrease of the 
pressure of the air with altitude by measuring the height of the 
mercury column of a barometer at different points up a tower in 
P.ins. In 1650 von Guericke (7 v.) found that he could pump air 
and was rcsjionsible for the famous experiment with the Magde- 
burg hemispheres 

That air consists chiefly of two gases was first recogni/cd by 
Scheelc (1772), but Cavendish (17S1) was responsible for a 
largo number of analyses of the air and found that 100 volumes 
contain 20-83 parts by volume of oxygen iqv ) and 79 17 of ni- 
trogen iqv') Similar experiments were carried out by Priestley 
fwho thought the composition variable) and Lavoisier, but it was 
not until 1846 that it was definitely established by Bunsen that the 
composition of the atmosphere is not absolutely constant. 

The Composition of the Atmosphere. — Air is a mixture of 
gases and is not a chemical compound This is proved by the 
following. — (i) The composition of air is not constant, and the 
(juantities present of the different components do not bear any 
simple relation to their atomic weights. (2) The constituents can 
be separated by diffu.sion and by the fractional distillation of 
liquid air. (3) Air dissolves in water in accordance with the law | 
of partial pressures and hence air expelled from water contains j 
an increased proportion of ox>gen 

Below a height of 20km (12^111) the constituents of the at- 
mosphere, with the exception of water vapour, are well mixed by 
winds and by diffusion Slight ihanges in comixisition do occur, 
however, at the surfaie of the earth and these depend on latitude 
and the presence of large quantities of vegetation or sea-water 
The permanent constituents ol the air are generally present in the 
following jiroporlions (according to Humphreys in the Scientific 
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The composition also varies with altitude, but not to any very 
appreciable extent at heights at w’hich respiration is still possible 
The amount of water va[)our present in the air is usually about 
I 2% by volume, but in very cold w'oather this quantity falls 
almost to zero At other times it may be as high as 5%. 

The ozone (qv ) of the atmosphere is produced by electrical 
discharges and is found over the sea and mountain.s. Probably 
it is never present in quantities greater than one part in ten mil- 
lions and the amount varies with the seasons, being greatest in 
w'inter, and averaging 2 5 volumes per million of air. Large quan- 
tities of carbon dioxide, steam, nitrogen and hydrogen are con- 
stantly liberated from inside the earth by volcanoes; and carbon 
dioxide is the product of respiration of animals and plants. It is 
probable that when the earth was in the liquid state most of the 
nitrogen would remain free and would be retained by gravity 
rather than by chemical combination The source of the oxygen 
presents difficiUties • it may have been formed by the decomposi- 
tion of volcanic carbon dioxide by plants; but this can only be 
effected by green plants in the presence of light, and, as most prim- 


itive plants are not green, it is more probable that there was an 
excess of oxygen in the first place and that it has been retained 
through the gravitational effect; however the balance of the 
quantity of oxygen in the air is maintained by the decomposition 
of carbon dioxide by plants. Lighter gases such as hydrogen and 
helium would tend to escape while the earth was still liquid, but 
would be retained when a solid crust had developed. • 

The Rare Gases. — During his experiments on the combination 
of nitrogen and oxygen by means of an electric spark, Cavendish, 
m 1785, observed that a small bubble of gas always remained after 
the absorption of the nitrogen oxides by potash and of the oxygen 
by “liver of sulphur.” This was “certainly not more than of 
j the bulk of the phlogisticated air (nitrogen) let up into the tube ” 
Cavendish’s observation was ov’crlooked until in 1894 the late 
Lord Rayleigh noticed that atmo.spheric nitrogen is slightly denser 
than nitrogen prepared by chemical means (Atmo.spheric nitrogen, 
I 25718; Chemical nitrogen, i 25107). The difference could only 
be explained by the presence of an unknown gas in the air, and 
Lord Rayleigh and Sir William Ramsay used two methods to 
isolate this, one of which was a repetition of Cav'endish’s experi- 
ment on a large scale, while the other consisted in absorbing the 
nitrogen by heated magnesium. The new gas was found to be 
chemically inactive and hence was called argon (Gr. apy 6 v= lazy) 
(qv.). During the course of the separation of argon from liquid 
air by fractional distillation, Ramsay and Travers (1898) dis- 
covered four more inert gases, which received the names helium, 
neon, krypton and xenon (qq v ) 

These five inactive gases are best characterized by their spectra, 
which are quite distinctive. They are all monatomic, i e , each 
molecule only contains one atom Certain springs evolve these 
gases, and helium is found in some natural gas and also occluded 
in certain minerals, e g , brdggcrite. 

Impurities — Besides the normal constituents air always contains 
other substances which we can call “impurities ” Organic and 
inorganic particles are always present to a certain extent but are 
more plentiful over towns than elsewhere. The organic matter 
consists chiefly of plant spores and micro-organisms, and decreases 
in quantity when the temperature falls Over the open sea the 
number of such particles is about one per cubic metre, while in 
crowded places it may rise to several thousand per cubic metre 
\ir may be sterilized by treatment with ozone if dry, by passing 
it through a hot tube, or partially by filtration through cotton 
wool Inorganic dust is introduced into the atmosphere by the dis- 
integration of meteors, volcanic eruptions, the combustion of 
fuel, and from the earth’s surface by wind. The minute crystals of 
sodium chloride (common salt) found in the .lir owe their origin 
to ocean spr.iy. The larger dust particles are visible as “motes” m 
a beam of light, but by far the greater number cannot be seen 
with the naked eye. In town air there are about 100,000 per cu. 
cm but over the sea this number falls to .some hundreds The 
particles can be made to settle out by washing and scrubbing. 
Atmospheric dust is the chief cause of haze in dry weather Very 
slight traces of radioactive substances are also found in the air 
A large number of gaseous impurities are present such as 
ammonia, oxides and acids of nitrogen, small quantities of hydro- 
carbons, sulphuretted hydrogen, carbon monoxide, sulphur diox- 
ide and sulphurous and sulphuric acids, chlorine and hydrochloric 
acid. Nitrogen compounds (see Nitroglx) which are produced 
by electrical discharges, e.g , during thunder-storms, and carried 
down by rain play an important part in the fertilization of the 
soil. Ammonia (q.v ) is also introduced by the decay of organic 
matter. Carbon monoxide is contained in the exhaust gases of 
petrol engines and is found in railway tunnels. Other impurities 
are released from various chemical works. 

\i'Hcight of the Atmosphcrc^The height to which the atmos- 
phere extends cannot be definitely stated, although at an altitude 
of 50m the air cannot exert any measurable pressure. Three 
methods are available for the estimation of the height: (i) obser- 
vation of meteors, (2) measurement of the duration of twilight, 
(3) observation of auroral displays. The first method gives results 
ranging from 150 to 300km., while the duration of twilight indi- 
cates a value of about 64km. at lat. 45". It is difficult to make 
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reliable calculations from auroral displays, but it is claimed that 
these occur up to a height of 500km. If the density of the atmos- 
phere remained uniform throughout with the same value as at 
the earth’s surface, the air would form a layer only 8km. thick 
and this is sometimes called the “height of the homogeneous 
atmosphere.” Half of the air is below a height of s-8km At low 
levels temperature is usually considered to decrease o 56" C per 
100 metres increase in altitude, but the rate is extremely variable 
Above 2km the temperature is on an average below o°C and con- 
tinues to fall up to lokm (6m ) when it is about —55° C. At 
37km. the temperature is practically the same as at lokm The 
lower region of the atmosphere is known as the troposphere and 
extends up to lokm , beyond which clouds are not generally found, 
except in tropical latitudes. 

, The Outer Atmosphere. — The upper region of the atmos- 
phere, above lokm , is called the stratosphere and is separated 
from the troposphere or lower region, by a boundary region 
known as the tropopause In the stratosphere the temperature 
gradient runs parallel to the earth's surface, whereas at lower alti- 
tudes it is vertical, i c., in the former case the air is arranged in 
columns each with a given temperature, while in the troposphere 
there are layers of air at different temperatures. Knowledge of 
the upper atmosphere, its constitution and physical properties, is 
by no means complete, although sounding balloons have been used 
up to about 25kra Lmdernann and Dobson have deduced from 
observations on meteors, that the stratosphere does not extend 
beyond about 60km and they also conclude that above this level 
the temperature rises to about 30® C. This high temperature 
region they believe to extend up to 150km. at which height meteors 
become luminous Evidence for such a warm region has also been 
brought forward by F J. Whipple from a study of the abnormal 
audibility of explosions, but its existence has been questioned 
by Sparrow. 

The behaviour of long wave-length electromagnetic radiation 
(wireless waves) points to the existence of a conducting layer of 
ionized gas (the Kenelly-Heaviside layer) at a level of 40km.- 
50km. during the day and rising to about 90km at night. In the 
daytime this ionization could be caused by the ultra-violet (short 
wave-length) radiation from the sun, but its existence at night can 
only be explained if it is assumed that some substance is present 
which is capable of dissociation in the dark. It is believed that 
this sub^tance is ozone. Various workers (Fabry and ituisson, 
1921; Harrison and Dobson, 1025) have shown by studies of the 
absorption of solar radiation that there is a considerable quantity 
of ozone in the upper atmosphere and that it is probably formed by 
radiation of wave-lengths shorter than X = 2,000 A U (2/ 10’ cm ) 
The region m which this ozone occurs would be expected to have an 
abnormally high temperature and electrical conductivity, because 
It absorbs strongly radiation of certain wave-lengths This region 
may therefore be considered to be identical with that where 
meteors become luminous and wireless waves are reflected back to 
the earth's surface Its upper boundary is probably at a level of 
about 150km. and since it contains ozone, oxygen must also be 
present. Moreover, as oxygen is less dense than ozone, it will 
tend to rise to even greater heights. At a height of 3,200km. 
according to Jeans, there can only be about 300,000 gas molecules 
per cubic centimetre 

Much information concerning the upper atmosphere may be 
derived from studies of spectrum photographs obtained from the 
displays of the Aurora Borealis These displays take place at 
levels varying from about 80km to 500km , but are most fre- 
quent at 106km. The auroral spectrum always contains a well- 
defined, strong, green line of wave-length X —5,577-35 AU., the 
origin of which remained a mystery for a long time. In 1925 
M’Lennan and Shrum examined the radiation emitted by a mix- 
ture of oxygen and either helium or neon in excess, under the 
influence of an electrical discharge, and found a green line, 
X =5,577-35 A U , which was also shown with pure oxygen under 
low pressure That nitrogen, in the same form as we know it, 
must exist at these great altitudes was shown by spectroscopic 
work carried out by Lord Rayleigh in 1921. Ozone, hydrogen and 
helium are also inferred. (See also Aurora Polaris.) 


'^y Absorption of Radiation by the Atmosphere. — The blue 
colour of the sky is due to the fact that the air is not perfectly 
transparent and its particles reflect and scatter light, that from the 
blue end of the spectrum being most widely scattered 'I'his effect 
also obscures the light of the stars Very little of the sun's thermal 
radiation is absorbed by the air, which derives most ol its heat 
from the earth by conduitnm and convection A la>er of air one 
metre thick absorbs about ooo-j^/n of the ladiant heat passing 
through it. Of the radiation incident on the outer atmosphere 
about 37% is lost by reflection and scatteiing The fiaction ot 
the radiant energy from the sun which reaches the earth is 
termed the coeflicient of transparency ot the almo•^pherc. The 
absorption is chiefly dependent on the amount of water vapour, 
carbon dioxide and solid impurities present and consequently is 
much greater in the ncighbourhoocl of towns The following 
coefficients of transparency are given by Wild for one metre 
of air — Dry, dust-free air, 091)718, Dry air, containing dust, 
from a room, 099520, Dust-free air saturated with water vapour 
099328. The ozone, which appears to be present at very high 
altitudes, is responsible for the removal of piactically all the 
ultraviolet radiation of wave-length shorter than X= 2,885 AU 

Since the teinpeiature of the upper atmosphere is pradiully 
constant and no convection or condensation takes place thcTc*, 
It is important to consider what would be the etlect of dust par- 
ticles which might be forced into the stratospheie by volcanic 
eruption After certain eiuptions, c Krakatoa 1883, Mont Tele 
and Santa Maiia 1902, Katmai 1912, a reddish halo was observed 
round the sun owing to the dust ejected to very gieat altitudes, 
and it was possible to calculate the size of the particles It has 
been estimated that a quantity of dust of volume less than | ^ cu. 
km distributed in the upper layers of the air, would reduce the 
intensity of solar radiation by 2oVr'. It is pos-.ible to explain the 
occurrence of ice ages in tliis way (See also Spi:ctro.scoi»y , 
Meteorology ; Climate ) 

BiBLioGRArnv — Sir Napier Shaw, The Air and (iy2j); 

Sir Napier Shaw, \fanual oj Afetrorolot’y (iij26) , W. J Humphrovs 
Physics of the Air (iy2o), W. J Humphreys, “The Atmosphere, 
Origin and Composition,” Sitntlihr Monlhlv (1927), “The Atmos- 
phere,” Scientthc American (1928) , F H liigclow, Atmosphe.rtc 
Ctradation and RaJiatwn (igis). Geddes, Meteorology (njji), 
Clara M Ta>lor, The Discovery of the Nature of Ur (192^) ; J C 
M’Lennan, “The Spectrum of the Aurora,” Piociedings of the Royal 
Institution (1926) (J R 1 * j 

V ATMOSPHERIC ABSORPTION is a loss of power in 
transmis.sion of radio waves due to a dissipation in the atmos- 
phere The “fading” of radio waves as otten observed in broad- 
cast reception over long distances may be, in part, the result of 
variations in the atmospheric absorption to which the waves are 
subject 

ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY: see Elcxtrictty. 
Atmospheric 

ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN FIXATION: vec Ni- 
trogen, Fixation of 

ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. About 1840-45 great in- 
terest was excited by a method of propelling lailway trains through 
the agency of atmospheric pressure. Various inventors worked at 
the realization of this idea On the system worked out m England 
by Jacob Samuda and S Clegg a continuous pipe or mam wa.s 
laid between the rails, and in it a partial vacuum wsas maintained 
by means of air pumps A piston fitting closely m it was con- 
nected to the leading vehicle of the train by an iron plate which 
passed through a longitudinal groove or aperture tunning the 
whole length of the pipe. This aperture was covered by a valve 
consisting of a continuous strip of leather, strengthened on each 
side with iron plates; one edge was fastened while the other was 
free to rise. Connected behind the piston was a frame carry- 
ing four wheels which lifted and sustained the continuous valve 
for a distance of about 15 feet. Thus the piston, having atmos- 
pheric pressure on one side of it and a vacuum equal to 15 or toin 
of mercury on the other, was forced along the tube, taking the 
train with it It was installed on about two miles of line between 
Kingstown and Dalkey (Ireland) in 1843 and worked till 1855; 
it was also tried on the London and Croydon and on the South 
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Devon lines, but was soon nhantloned The same principle is 
applied in the system of pneumatic dispatch to the transmission 
of small parcels in connection with postal and telegraph work (.see 
Pneumatic Dispatch). 

For further particulars see three papers by J. Samuda, P. W. 
Barlow and G. Berkeley, in Proc Inst C E , 1844 and 1845. 

ATMOSPHERICS are electrical disturbances occasioned by 
lightning or other electrical changes in the atmosphere They be- 
come manifest in radio reception as disturbing “crackling” sounds 
and are variously known as ‘‘.static,” “.strays,” “x’s” or “noise.” 
They are exceptionally pronounced during thunderstonns 

ATOLL (native name atollon in the Maidive Islands), a 
horse-shoe or ring-shaped reef of coral enclo.sing a lagoon. It 
is found in low latitudes. Its form may be likened to that of a 
partly submerged dish with pieces broken from its edge, the ring 
of islands standing ujion a conical pedestal. The dish is formed 
of hard coral and the shells of various reef-dwelling mollusca, 
covered, especially at the seaward periphery, with a film of living 
coral polyps that continually extend the fringe, and enlarge the 
diameter of the atoll The lagoon tends to deepen when the land 
is stationary on account of the death of the coral animals in the 
still water, and the disintegration of the “hard” coral of the inner 
ring, while waves and storms tear off blocks of rock and pile 
them up at the margin, increasing the height of the islands, which 
in cour.se of time usually become covered by vegetation. The 
lagoon entrance in the open part of the horse-.shoe is always to 
leeward of prevailing winds, since the coial growth is slower than 
to windward where the waves constantly renew the polyps’ food 
supply The conical pedestal rising from the depths is frequently 
a submarine vokanic cone though any submerged peak may be 
encircled by an atoll, where other conditions are favourable. For 
the theory of atoll formation sec Coral-Ri.kfs. 

'' ATOM. Through the experimental discoveries of the second 
’^half of the iQth centuiy it became gradually clear that the atoms 
'of the elements, tur from being indivisible entities, liad to be 
thought of as aggregates built up of .separate particles Thus from 
experiments on electrical discharges in rnretied gases, and es- 
pecially from a closer study of (he so-called cathode rays, the 
existence of small negatively charged particles — the mass of 
which was found to be about 2,000 times as small as the mass of 
the lightest atom, the hydrogen atom — was recognized These small 
particles, which may be regaided as atoms of negative electricity, 
are now, following Johnstone Stoney, generally called electrons 
Through the investigations of j J. T'homson and others convinc- 
ing evidence was obtained that these electrons are a constituent of 
every atom. On this basis a number of the general properties of 
matter, especially as regards the interaction between matter and 
radiation, receive a probable cxiilanation 

In fact, the assumption that electrons are vibrating around 
positions of stable equilibrium in the atom offered a simple pic- 
ture of the origin of spectral lines, which allowed the phenomena 
of selective absorption and dispersion to be accounted for in a 
natural way. Kven the characteristic effect of magnetic fields 
on spectral lines discovered by Zeeman could, as was shown by 
Lorentz, be simply understood on this assumption. The origin of 
the forces which kept the electrons in their positions remained for 
a time unknowm, as well as the way in which the positive electri- 
fication was distributed within the atom From experiments on 
the passage through matter of the high speed particles exj^elled 
from radioactive substances, however, Rutherford was in 1911 
led to the so-called nuclear model of the atom According to this 
the positive electricity is concentrated within a nucleus of dimen- 
sions very small compared with the total space occupied by an 
atom. This nucleus is also responsible for practically the whole of 
the atomic mass 

Properties of the Elements. — The nuclear theory of the atom 
has afforded a new insight into the origin of the properties of the 
elements. These properties can be divddecl into two sharply dis- 
tinguished classes 

I. To the first class belong most of the ordinary physical and 
cJiemical properties. These depend on the constitution of the 
electron cluster round the nucleus and on the way in which it is 


influenced by external agencies. This, however, will depend on the 
attractive force due to the nucleus which keeps the cluster 
together. On account of the small size of the nucleus compared 
with the distance apart of the electrons in the cluster, this force 
will to a high approximation be determined solely by the total elec- 
tric charge of the nucleus. The mass of the nucleus and the way in 
which the charges and masses are distributed among the particles 
making up the nucleus itself will only have an exceedingly small 
influence on the behaviour of the electronic cluster. 

2. To the second class belong such properties as the radioac- 
tivity of the substance. These are determined by the actual in- 
ternal structure of the nucleus In the radioactive processes we 
witness, in fact, explosions ot the nucleus in which positive or 
negative particles, the so-called a and jS particles, arc expelled 
with very great velocities 

The complete independence of the two classes of properties 
is most strikingly shown by the existence of substances which are 
indistinguishable from one another by any of (he ordinary physi- 
cal and chemical tests, but of which the atomic weights are not the 
same, and whose radioactive properties are completely different. 
Any group of two or more such substances are called isotopes 
(17 v.), since they occupy the same position in the classification of 
the elements according to ordinary physical and chemical proper- 
ties. The first evidence of their existence was found in the work 
of Soddy and other investigators on the chemical properties of the 
radioactive element.s. It has been shown that isotopes are found 
not only among the radioactive elements, but that many of the 
ordinary stable elements consist of isotopes, for a large number of 
the latter that were previously supposed to consist of atoms all 
alike have been shown by Aston’s investigations to be a mixture 
of isotopes with difterent atomic weights Moreover the atomic 
weights of these isotopes are whole numbers, and it is because the 
so-called (hemically pure substances are really mixtures of iso- 
topes, that the atomic weights are not integers 

The inner strut ture of the nucleus is still but little understood, 
although a method of attack is afforded by Rutherford's experi- 
ments on the disintegration of atomic nuclei by bombardment 
with a particles Indeed, these experiments may be said to have 
started a new epoch in natural philosophy in that for the first time 
the artificial transformation of one element into another has been 
accomplished (5<’e Transmutation of Elements) In what fol- 
lows, however, we shall confine ourselves to a consideration of the 
ordinary physical and chemical properties of the elements and 
the attempts whicli have been made to explain them on the basis 
of the concepts just outlined 

THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE ELEMENTS 

It was recognized by Mendclcjeff that when the elements are 
arranged in an order which is practically that of their atomic 
weights, their chemical and physical properties show a pronounced 
periodicity. A diagrammatic representation of this so-called 
periodic table is given in Table I , which represents in a slightly 
modified form an arrangement first proposetl by Julius Thomsen 
In the table the elements are denoted by their usual chemical 
symbols, and the different vertical columns indicate the so-called 
periods. The elements in successive columns which possess 
homologous chemical and physical properties are connected by 
lines The meaning of the square brackets around certain series of 
elements in the later periods, the properties of which exhibit typi- 
cal deviations from the simple periodicity in the first periods, 
will be mentioned below 

Radiation. — The discovery of the relationship between the 
elements was primarily based on a study of their chemical prop- 
erties. Later it was recognised that this relationship appears also 
very clearly in the constitution of the radiation which the ele- 
ments emit or absorb in suitable circumstances In 1883 Balmer 
showed that the spectrum of hydrogen, the first element in the 
table, could be expressed by an extremely simple mathematical 
law This so-called Balmer formula states that the frequencies 
V of the lines in the spectrum are gix en to a close approximation by 
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where /? is a constant, and where n' and n" are whole numbers 
If n" is put equal to 2 and n' is given successively the values 

3, 4, . . . the formula gives the frequencies of the series of lines 
m the visible part of the hydrogen spectrum If n" is put equal 
to I and n' equal to 2, 3, 4, ... a series of ultra-violet lines is 
obtained which was discovered by Lyman in 1914. To n"=3, 

4, . . . correspond series of infra-red hydrogen lines which also 
have been observed. 



Tablc I. Periodic Table of the Elements 



Rydberg in his famous investigation of line spectra more than 
30 years ago was able to analyse in a similar way many spectr.i 
of other elements Just as in the case of hydrogen he found that 
the frequencies of a Ime-spectrum (such as that of sodium) could 
be represented by a formula of the type 

V^v'-r (2) 

where T" T' can be apviroximately represented by 




R 

(n —aK)'^ 


is) 


aK is a constant for any one series, but takes different values 
tti . . . for the different scries, while n takes a set of succes- 
sive integral values. R is constant throughout for all spectra, 
and is the same constant as that appearing in (i); it is generally 
called the “Rydberg number.” In many spectra the terms of 
most scries arc multiple, ie., the terms which we consider as 
forming a series do actually form two, three or more series cor- 
responding to two, three or more slightly different values of aK. 
Rydberg also discovered that the spectra of elements occupying 
homologous positions in the periodic table were very similar to 
each other, a similarity which is especially pronounced as regards 
the multiplicity of the terms. 

Moseley’s Discovery. — The study of X-ray spectra made pos- 
sible by the work of Laue and Bragg brought out relations of a 
still simpler kind between different elements Thus Moseley 
(qv.) in 1913 made the fundamental discovery that the X-ray 
spectra of all elements show a striking similarity in their struc- 
ture, and that the frequencies of corresponding lines depend in 
a very simple way on the ordinal number of the element in the 
periodic table Moreover the structure of these spectra was very 
like that of the hydrogen spectrum. The frequency of one of the 
strongest X-ray lines for the various elements could, for instance, 
be given approximately by 


u) 

and that of another line by 

e - A’-A (5) 

where R is again the Rydberg (omaanL aiul .V the ordinal num- 
ber of the element in the periodic table The extreme simplicity 
of these formulae enabled Mosedey to settle any previous un- 
certainty as to the order of the elenn-nts 111 the periodic table, 
and also to state definitely the empty places in the table to be 
filled up by elements not yet disco\eied 

In the nutlear model of the atom, the ortlinal number of an 
clement in the periodic table receices an extraordinarily simple 
interpretation. In fact, if the nunieriial \alue of the ch.irge on an 
electron is taken as unity, this ordinal number, which is often 
called the “atomic number” (qv.), can simply be identified with 
the magnitude of the nuclear charge This law which was fore- 
shadowed by J. J. Thomson’s investigations of the number of 
electrons in the atom, as well as by Rutherford’s original esti- 
mate of the charge on the atomic nucleus, w'as first suggested by 
van den Broek. It has since been established by relmed measure- 
ments of the nuclear charge, and it has proved itself an unerring 
guide in the .study of the' relation.ship between the physical and 
chemical properties of the elements This law also offers an im- 
mediate explanation of the simple rules governing the changes in 
the chemical properties of radioactive elements following the 
expulsion of a or ^ particles 

THE QUANTUM THEORY^ 

The discovery of the electron and of the nucleus was based 
on experiments, the interpretation of which rested on applica- 
tions of the classical laws of electrodynamics As soon, how- 
ever, as an attempt is made to apply these laws to the interaction 
of the particles within the atom, m order to account for the phys- 
ical .ind chemical properties of the elements, we arc confronted 
with serious difficulties. Consider the case ot an atom containing 
one electron: it is evident that an electrodynamical system con- 
sisting of a positive nucleus and a single electron will not exhibit 
the peculiar stability of an actual atom. Even if the electron 
might be assumed to describe an elliptical orbit with the nucleus 
in one of the foci, there would be nothing to fix the dimensions 
of the orbit, so that the magnitude of the atom would be an un- 
determined quantity Moreover, according to the classical theory 
the revolving electron would continually radiate energy in the 
form of electromagnetic waves of changing frequency and the elec- 
tron would finally fall into the nucleus. In short, all the promising 
results of the classical electronic theory of matter wmuld seem 
at first sight to have become illusory It has nevertheless been 
po.ssible to develop a coherent atomic theory based on this pic- 
ture of the atom by the introduction of the concepts which 
formed the ba.sis of the famous theory of temperature radiation 
developed by Planck in 1900 

This theory marked a complete departure from the ideas 
which h.ad hitherto been apiplied to the explanation of natural 
phenomena, in that it ascribed to the atomic processes a certain 
element of discontinuity of a kind quite foreign to the laws of 
classical physics One of its outstanding features is the appear- 
ance in the formulation of physical laws of a new universal con- 
stant, the so-called Planck’s constant, which has the dimen- 
sions of energy multiplied by time, and which is often called the 
“elementary quantum of action ” ’V\'e shall not enter upon the 
form which the quantum theory exhibited in Planck’s original 
investigations, or on the important theories developed by Ein- 
stein in 1905, in which the fertility of Planck’s ideas in explaining 
various physical phenomena was shown in an ingenious way We 
shall proceed at once to explain the form in whi^h it has been 
possible to apply the quantum theory to the problem of atomic 
constitution This rests upon the following twm postulates — 

I .^n atomic system is stable only in a tertain .set of states, 
the “stationary states,” which in general corresponds to a dis- 
crete sequence of values of the energy of the atom Every change 
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in this energy is assot idled with a complete “transition ’ oi the 
atom from one stationary state to another 

2 I’he power of the atom to absorb and emit radiation is gov- 
erned by the law that the radiation associated with a transition 
must be monochromatic and of frequency u such that 

( 6 ) 

where h is Planck's constant and E\ and Ei are the energies in 
the two stationary slates concerned 
The first of these postulates aims at a definition of the in- 
herent stability of atomic structures, manifested so clearly in a 
great number of chemical and physical phenomena The second 
postulate, w’hich is closely related to hinslein s law of the photo- 
electric effect, offers a basis lor the int»*rpretalion of line spec- 
tra, It explains directly the fundamental spectral law expressed 
by rel.ition {2) VVe see in tact that the spectral terms api>caring 
in this relation can be identified with the energy values of the 
stationary states di\ided by h 'I'his view of the origin of spectra 
has been found to agree with the experimental results obtained 
in the excitation of radiation This is shown especially in the dis- 
covery of Franck and Hertz relating to impacts between free 
electrons and atoms They found that an energy transfer from 
the electron to the atom can take place only in amounts which 
correspond with the energy differences of the stationary states 
as computed from the spectral terms 
The Hydrogen Spectrum. — From the Balmer formula (1) 
and the quantum theory postulates, it follows that the hydrogen 
atom has a single sequence of stationary states, the numerical 
value of the energy in the state being Rh/n^. Applying this 
result to the nuclear model of the hydrogen atom, we may as- 
sume that this exjiression represents the work necessary to re- 
move the electron Irom the nth state to an infinite distance from 
the nucleus if the interaction of the atomic particles is to be 
explained upon the laws of classical mechanics, the electron in 
any one of the stationary states must move in an elliptical orbit 
about the nucleus as focus, with a major axis whose length is pro- 
portional to nK The slate for which n is equal to i may be con- 
sidered as the normal state of the atom, the energy then being a 
minimum For this state the major axis is found to be approxi- 
mately lo *' centimetres It is satisfactory that this is of the 
same order of magnitude as the atomic dimensions derived from 
experiments of various kinds It is clear, however, from the na- 
ture of the postulates, that such a mechanical picture of the sta- 
tionary states ran have only a symbolic character. This is per- 
haps most clearly manifested by the fact that the frequencies of 
the orbital re\olution in these pictures have no direct connection 
w'lth the frequencies of the radiation emitted by the atom 
Necerlheless, the attempts at visualizing the stationary states by 
methanical pictures ha\e brought to light a far-reaching analogy 
between the quantum theory and the classical theory. This an- 
alogy was traced by examining the radiation processes in the limit 
where successive stationary states differ comparatively little from 
each other Here it was found that the frequencies associated with 
the transition from any state to the next succeeding one tend to 
coim ide with the frequencies of revolution in these states, if the 
Rydberg constant appearing in the Balmer formula fi J is given by 
the following e.xpression 



where e and in are the charge and mass ot the electron and h is 
Planck s (onstant This relation is actually found to be fulfilled 
within the liiqils of the experimental errors involved in the meas- 
urements of t , in and h, and seems to establish a definite relation 
between the sj^-ctrum and the atomic model of hydrogen 

Correspondence Principle. — ^Thc considerations just men- 
tioned constitute an example of the application of the so-called 
“correspondence finnciple” which has played an important part 
in the development of the theory This principle gives expression 
to the endeavour, in the laws of the atom, to trace the analogy 
with classical electrodynamics as far as the peculiar character of 
the quantum theory postulates permits On this line much work 
has been done in the last few years, and quite recently in the hands 


of Heisenberg has resulted in the formulation of a rational quan- 
tum kinematics and mechanics In this theory the concepts of 
the classical theories are from the outset transcribed in a way 
appropriate to the fundamental postulates and every direct refer- 
ence to mechanical pictures is discarded. Heisenberg’s theory 
constitutes a bold departure from the classical way of describing 
natural phenomena but may count as a merit that it deals only 
with quantities open to direct observation This theory has 
already given rise to various interesting and important results, 
and It has in particular allowed the Balmer formula to be derived 
without any arbitrary assumptions as to the nature of the station- 
ary states However, the methods of quantum mechanics have not 
yet been applied to the problem of the constitution of atoms con- 
taining several electrons, and in what follows we are reduced to 
a discussion of results which have been derived by using mechani- 
cal pictures of the stationary states Although in this way a rig- 
orous quantitativ'e treatment is not obtainable it has nevertheless 
been possible, with the guidance of the correspondence principle, 
to obtain a general insight into the problem of atomic constitution 

SPECTRA OF ELEMENTS OF HIGHER ATOMIC NUMBER 

The hydrogen spectrum may be considered as evidence of a 
step-like process in which an electron is captured and bound in- 
creasingly strongly in the field surrounding the nucleus, the stages 
of this process being the stationary states of the atom Simple 
arguments lead to the conclusion that the stages corresponding 
to the binding of an electron by a nucleus of any given charge 
will be represented by a similar secjucnce of stationary states and 
that the energy B'„ necessary to remove the electron from the 
state will be given by the expression . 


where N is the atomic number of the elements under considera- 
tion These states may be visualized as mechanical orbits of the 
electron in which the major axis is N times as small as the major 
axes in the corresponding orbit in the hydrogen atom The spec- 
trum associated with the binding process under consideration is 
represented by the formula 



For N -2, this formula actually represents the spectrum which 
is emitted by a singly ionized helium atom, ir , a helium atom, 
which has lost one of its electrons Spectra of this type have not 
yet been observed for values of N larger than .2, but it will be 
seen that formula (9) includes the approximate formulae (4) 
and (5) representing the frequencies of the strongest lines in the 
X-ray spectra of the elements This may be understood if we 
assume that an X-ray spectrum is associated which changes in 
the stale of binding of one of the electrons in the inner region 
of the atom, where, at least when the atomic number is large, the 
force on the electron due to the nucleus will far outweigh the 
forces clue to the other electrons, and where consequently the 
presence of these electrons will have a comparatively small in- 
fluence on the strength of the binding 
Influence of Electrons. — In general the mutual influence of ' 
the electrons is very considerable Consider the stages by which an 
electron is captured by an atom of which the nucleus already has 
s electrons circulating round it In the initial stages of this 
process while the orbits may be supposed to have dimensions 
which are large compared with the orbital dimensions of the 
electrons previously bound, the repulsive forces from these latter 
electrons may be assumed to neutralise 5 units of the nuclear 
charge, and the resultant force will be approximately the same as 
when an electron is circulating round a nucleus of atomic number 
N-S. In the later stages, when the dimensions of the orbit of the 
new electron are smaller, the other electrons can no longer be 
considered to act as a single central charge, and their repulsion 
cannot be easily determined. Thus the conditions become more 
complicated, and the stationary states can no longer be treated 
by picturing the motion of the now electron as following a Kep- 
Icrian ellipse ' 
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It has been found, however, that many features of the resulting 
spectra would be explained by assuming the added electron to 
move in a plane central orbit consisting of a sequence of quasi- 
elliptic loops. In contrast to a Kcplcrian orbit the single loops 
are not closed, but the successive maximum radii will be placed 
at constant angular intervals on a circle with the nucleus at the 
centre. For such central orbits it is possible, as was first shown by 
Sommerfeld, to select from the continuous multitude of possible 
orbits a set of orbits which may be taken as representing station- 
ary states in the sen.se of the quantum theory These states are 
labelled with two integral numbers; the one, denoted by n, cor- 
responds to the integer appearing in the Balmer formula and is 
called the principal quantum number. The other, denoted by k, 
may be called the subordinate quantum number. For any given 
value of n, the number k can take the values i, 2, 3 . . . 
corresponding to a set of orbits with increasing minimum dis- 
tance from the nucleus For a given value of k increasing values 
of « correspond to orbits which exhibit an increasing maximum 
distance from the nucleus, but which arc similar in size and shape 
in the region where the electron comes nearest to the nucleus. 
I'or the work necessary to remove an electron in an orbit 
completely from the nucleus, the theory leads to the following 
approximate expression 




Rh 


(10) 


where a depends only on the subordinate ejuantum number k, and 
approaches zero for increasing k 

If 5 is equal to N-\, we see that the 11 ’,,,^ when divided by h co- 
incides exactly with Rydberg's expressions (3) for the spectral 
terms of the ordinary senes spectra of the elements These spectra 
may therefore be considered as evidence of processes, represent- 
ing the last stage in the formation of a neutral atom, in which a 
nucleus of charge Nc, which holds already N-i electrons bound 
in its field, is capturing an iV^'* electron In recent years it has 
been found that many elements under suitable conditions besides 
their ordinary spiectra also emit .spectra for which the terms can 
be represented by 
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where p may take the integral values 2, 3, 4 ... Comparing 
(it) with formula (10) we .see that these spectra must be as- 
cribed to atoms, which after h.iving lost p electrons are rebinding 
an electron in the field of the remaining atomic ion. 

This interpretation of series spectra allows also the rules gov- 
erning the possible combinations of spectral terms to be explained 
In fact, it has been found that only those lines appear in the 
spectrum for which the A’-values of the spectral terms involved 
differ by one unit From an investigation of the constitution of 
the radiation which on classical electrodynamics would be emitted 
from an electron performing a central motion, this rule can be 
shown to be a simple consequence of the correspondence principle 

Multiplex Structure. — ^I'he multiplex structure exhibited by 
the terms of most series spectra makes it necessary to assume 
that the motion of the electron involved in the emission of these 
spectra is somewhat more complicated than the simple central 
motion described above. An analysis based on the correspond- 
ence principle indicates that this motion may be described as a 
central motion on which is superposed a uniform precession of 
the orbital plane round an invariable axis in space For a time, 
however, it seemed veiy difficult to obtain any closer connection 
between the observed structures and the above hypothesis of the 
constitution of the atom. In particular the remarkable analogy 
between the finer stiuctures of the optical spectra and the X-ray 
spectra, which had been brought out by the experiments, was 
very puzzling The study of the strange anomalies exhibited by 
the effect of a magnetic field on the components of the optical 
multiplets has, however, quite recently led to the view that the 
electron itself carries, besides its electric charge, also a magnetic 
moment which may be associated with a swift rotation round an 
axis through its centre. This new assumption allows not only the 
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I anomalous Zeeman effect to be accounted for, but affords at the 
same time a natural e.xplanation tor the empirical rules governing 
the dependency of the widths of the mulliplet structures on the 
atomic number. 

ATOMIC CONSTITUTION AND THE PERIODIC TABLE 

Soon after the discovery of the electron it was recognized that 
the relationships between the phy‘^ltal and chemical properties 
of the elements expressed in the periodic table point towards a 
group-structure of the electronic distribution in the atom Fun- 
damental work on these lines was done by J J Thomson m 1904. 
After the discovery of the nucleus and the simple interpretation 
of the atomic number given above, his work has been followed 
up with great success especially by Kossel and Lewis 

It is suggested that the electrons within the atom possess a 
tendency to form stable groups, each containing a detinite number 
of electrons which, in the neutral state of the atom, surround the 
centre of the atom like successive shells or layeis. An explanation 
of the simple valency properties holding for the second and third 
period of the periodic table was, for instance, obtained by assum- 
ing that there was a tendency to form completed shells each con- 
taining eight electrons The single valency of sodiuna and the 
double valency of magnesium are ascribed to the facility with 
which the neutral atoms of these elements can lose one c^r two 
electrons respectively, as the atomic ions remaining would then 
contain completed shells only On the other hand the double 
negative valency of sulphur and the single negative valency of 
chlorine are ascribed to the tendency of their outermost shells to 
take up two or one additional electrons respectively in order to 
form a complete shell of eight electrons, like that contained in 
the neutral atom of the inactive gas argon 

Spatial Arrangement of Electrons. — Attempts have been 
made to associate the existence of such groups with staiic.il cou- 
tigurations of electrons possessing a high degree of symmetry. 
The presence ol gioups of eight electrons for instance has been 
explained as an arrangement of electrons at the corners of a 
cube However suggestive these ideas have been in affording 
pictures of the constilulion of chemical compounds, they do not 
allow a direct connection with other properties of the atom to be 
established; the main difficulty being that stable spatial arrange- 
ments of the electrons are incompatible with the nuclear theory 
of the atom In the meantime, however, it has been possible to 
connect the group structure of the electronic cluster in the atom 
with the quantum-theory interpretation of spectra Thus the 
constitution of the neutral atom in its normal state can be in- 
vestigated by imagining a process by which N electrons one 
after one are captured and bound in the field of force surrounding 
a nucleus of charge Ne 

To each step there corresponds a multitude of stages, ic., 
stationary states, m which the electron is more and more firmly 
bound to the atom The final state, in which binding is strongest, 
corresponds to the normal state of the atomic ion. A definite 
connection between the spectra and the group structure was now 
established by assuming that, in the normal atom only a limited 
number of electrons can be bound in states visualized as orbits 
characterized by definite values of the quantum numbers « and k. 
The electrons bound in orbits corresponding to a given value of « 
are said to form an w-quantum group, which in its finally com- 
pleted stage will contain n subgroups, corresponding to the possi- 
ble values 1.2.. n which k may take For a sufliciently large 
nuclear charge, the strength with which the electrons in the 
different subgroups belonging to one and the same group are 
bound will be nearly equal 

In the gradual building up of the groups in atoms with increas- 
ing nuclear charge, it is, however, to be noted that when an Ui 
orbit appears for the first lime in the neutral atom, the strength 
of the binding will depend very considerably on the v.iiue of k. 
This is due to the circumstance that this quantum numbei fixes 
the closest distance to which the electron may approach the 
nucleus. The screening of the nuclear charge bv the other elec- 
trons in the atom may therefore be very different for orbits cor- 
res}:K)nding to different values of k, and the effect on the strength 
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of the bindinf; can be so Iarj?e that an orbit characterized by ccr- chemical respect are homologous, will have the same number of 
tain values of n and k may correspond to a stronger binding than electrons in the electronic groups most loosely bound, containing 
an orbit for which n is smaller but k larger. This offers a natural the so-called valence-electrons The atoms of elements which in 
explanation of one feature of the periodic table, namely that the Table I. are enclosed m brackets ixissess electionic configurations 
JxirioUs grow gradually larger, while there appear sequences of in which a subgroup is being added to a group, whose principal 
elements which difier comparatively little in their chemical and number is less than the group containing the typical valence- 
{^ysical properties Such a sequence marks a stage in the de- electrons. An especially conspicuous example of such a completion 
vclopment of an n-quantum group, which consists in the addition of an inner group is offered by the elements forming the family of 
of a subgroup corresponding to a value of k which was previously the rare earths. Here we witness the addition of the fourth sub- 
not yet represented in that group, and which takes place after the group to the 4-quantum group, which begins first in Ce (58) while 
building up of a group corresponding to a higher value of n has the addition of the third subgroup was already finished in Ag (47). 
already begun. In fact, during the addition of the subgroup a Table II. is in general agreement not only with the optical 
temporary standstill will occur in the development of the latter spectral evidence but also with that in the region of X-rays As 
group, the comstitution of which will primarily determine the mentioned earlier, we sec in X-ray spectra a change in the binding 
chemical affinity of the atom, since it contains the most loosely of an electron in the interior of the atom. This takes place when, 
bound electrons for instance, by the impact of a swiftly moving particle on the 

In the accompanying table (Table II.) is given a summary of atom, an electron is removed from one of the electronic groups, 
the structure of the normal state of the neutral atoms of the and its place is taken by an electron belonging to a group for 
elements. The figures before the different elements are the atomic which the binding energy is smaller. As an example it may be 
numbers, which give the total number of electrons in the neutral stated that the strong X-ray who.se frequency is approximately 
atom. The figures in the different columns give number of electrons represented by formula (4) is emitted when an electron has been 
in orbits corresponding to values of the principal and subordinate removed from the i-quantum group, and one of the 2j electrons 
quantum numbers standing at the top A companson with the performs a transition so as to occupy the empty place. The line 
periodic table (Table I ) will show that those elements which in represented approximately by formula (5) originates from a 
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transition by which a 3, electron takes the place left open upon 
the removal of a 2j electron 

The question how many electrons there are in the various 
groups and subgroups has been subject to much discussion in the 
last few years. Table II is the temporary result of this discussion 
and seems to give an adequate description of the spectral as well 
as the chemical evidence. It is clear that a full theoretical treat- 
ment of the problem cannot be obtained from considerations based 
only on the simple picture of central orbits. Such a treatment 
will essentially involve an examination of those features of the 
binding of the electrons, which appear in the multiplet structure 
of spectral lines Indeed it is very probable that the idea that the 
electron itself has magnetic proi^erties may give the clue to the 
interpretation of the empirical rules governing the number of 
electrons in the group structure of the atom 

Recent Progress. — Such is the outline of the theory of the 
atom and its structure as it stood in 1925. Since then the subject 
of atomic structure has undergone a remarkable development due 
to the establishment of rational ejuantum theoretical methcxls 
which enable a quantitative treatment to be given to a large 
number of atomic problems that, earlier, were acce.ssible only to 
considerations of a more qualitative character These methods 
take their origin from two sources On the one hand the symbolic 
procedure of “quantum mcch.inics” initiated by Heisenberg, and 
briefly referred to above, has, thanks to the collaboration of a num- 
ber of eminent physicists, developed into a structure which, as re- 
gards generality and consistency, may be compared with the 
theory of classical mechanics On the other hand a new method 
of “wave mechanics” of great power and fertility has been de- 
veloped by Schrodinger having its starting point in the pioneer 
work of dc Broglie (.See Quantum Theory ) This method 
utilizes the analogy between mechanics and optic's emphasized 
already long ago by Hamilton According to de Broglie, the mo- 
tion of a material particle may be compared with the propaga- 
tion of a tram of waves, the frequency of which is related to the 
kinetic energy of the particle, as calculated on the relativity 
theory, by thc‘ general quantum relation E—hv Indeed, this view 
may be considered as an inversion of the considerations by which 
Einstein was led to the hypothesis that the carrier of light energy 
had to be considered not as w'aves but as corpuscles — the .so- 
called light quanta — which concentrated within a small volume 
contained the energy hv Notwithstanding the indispensability of 
the wave theoiy of light for the account of ordinary optical expe- 
rience, Einstein’s hypothesis has proved most fruitful in explain- 
ing a number of phenomena, notably the important discovery of 
Compton of the change in the frequency which X-rays sufi’er 
w'hen scattered by elections Similarly the view of de Broglie, 
strange as it is from the classical point of view, has received a 
striking support from the retent discovery of Davison and Ger- 
ner about the selective reflection of electrons from metal crystals 
Indeed, in these experiments the electrons were found to behave 
as waves possessing the wave length anticipated from ejuantum 
theory 

The first indication of the importance of the wave idea in the 
problem of atomic constitution was the suggestion of de Broglie 
that the stationary states of an atom might be interpreted as an 
interference effect of the w.ivcs associated with a bound electron 
A real advance in this direction, however, was first achieved by 
Schrodinger, who succeeded in replacing the classical equations 
of motion for the particles in the atom by a certain differential 
equation of a type similar to that known from the theory of 
elastic vibrations of solid bodies As is well known from acous- 
tics any such vibration can be resolved into a number of purely 
harmonic components, representing the fundamental tones of a 
musical instrument. It was now found that the “characteristic 
solutions” of the Schrodinger wave equation, corre.sponding to 
such purely “iiarmonic vibrations, offer a detailed interpretation 
of the properties of stationary states. First of all the energy 
values appearing in the quantum theory of spectra are obtained 
by multiplying the frequencies of the characteristic vibrations by 
Planck’s constant Next Schrodinger succeeded in associating 
with the solution of his wave equation a continuous distribution 
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of electric charge and curnnt, which, when applied to a charac- 
I teristic vibration, represents the eloctro'^tatic and magnetic prop- 
erties of an atom in the corres[)onding stationary ‘«iate Simi- 
larly the superposition of two ch.ira(Lcrislu solution'; corresponds 
to a continuous vibrating distribution of electric ch.irge, which on 
classical electrodynamics would gi\e rise to an emission of radia- 
tion, fulfilling the requirement of the quantum postulate and the 
correspondence principle as regards frequency as well ns intensity 
and polarization. 

These remarkable rc.sults have given rise to a renewed dis- 
cussion regarding the physical nature of the constituents of the 
atom Indeed, the view has been advocated that the wave idea 
offers a real picture of the atom, allowing a direct application of 
the methods of classical phy.sics On this view the wave mechanics 
represent a natural generalization of classical mechanics ol ma- 
terial particles, to which it is related in the same way as the 
modem theory of optics based on the fundamental equations of 
electrodynamics is related to the more primitive theory of geo- 
metrical optics, which makes use of the idea of light rays It 
would appear, however, that the situation is more complicated 
Due to the very contrast between the ideas of quantum theory and 
the fundamental principles of classical physics, we cannot expect 
to be able to visualize atomic phenomena by means of our classi- 
cal ideas. In the dilemma regarding the nature of light and the 
ultimate constituents of matter we witness a general feature of a 
dualism inherent in the quantum theory description Indeed, the 
wave and particle ideas are both indispensable if w'c attempt to 
get a full description of experience. This situation i.s brought out 
very clearly by the recent development of the symbolic method of 
quantum mechanics, through which an intimate connection be- 
tween the correspondence argument and Schrddinger’s work is 
established Just when due regard is given to the leaturc* of 
dualism in question, the quantum theory can, unfamiliar as it is, 
still be regarded as a natural development of the ordinary descrip- 
tion of physic al phenomena. 

In the problem of atomic constitution we meet with a very 
striking example of the dualism mentioned. Notwithstanding the 
wondeiful power of the Schrodinger wave functions of illustrating 
properties of stationary states, the wave theory fails to account 
lor the peculiar stability of these states, on which the interpreta- 
tion of atomic phenomena rests so essentially Indeed, we have 
here to do with the very feature of discontinuity or rather “in- 
dividuality,” by which the quantum theory departs from the 
ideas of classical physics, and of which we perhaps have the most 
striking example in the existence of the individual particles 
themselves. For the rest, the dualism of the ejuantum theoiy 
brings with it the conclusion that the use of the idea of station- 
ary states excludes the possibility of following at the same time 
the behaviour of the single particles in the atom. Just this situa- 
tion finds its adequate repre.sentation in the characteristic vibra- 
tions of the Schrodinger wave problem. This problem, in fact, is 
not a 3-dimensional one, as that of ordinary spatial description, but 
one winch operates with a number of dimensions equal to the num- 
ber of degrees of freedom of the whole atom. This fact has re- 
cently found an important application in the interpretation of a 
certain peculiar duplexity in the structure of spectra especially 
marked in the helium spectrum. This duplexity, which for a long 
time eluded explanation, has recently been explained by Heisen- 
berg, who pointed out that we have here to do with an effect of 
the mutual interaction of the electrons in the atom, which exhib- 
its a dose correspondence with a classical resonance problem, but 
cannot be accounted for on the simple procedure of characterizing 
the behaviour of the individual electrons by quantum numbers 
The justification of this procedure in a large number of applica- 
tions rests on the circumstance that in general the resonance etiect 
is very small, the mutual influence of the various electrons on 
each other being, as already described, to a close approximation 
to that of a conservative central field of force 

It is impossible here to give anything but a vague idea of the 
abundance of details regarding the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of the elements which have been explained by means of the 
new methods of quantum theory. It may still be mentioned that 
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the important contributions of Main Smith and Stoner to the in- 
terpretation of the periodic table— embodied already in the 
scheme of electron orbits given in the article — have been brought 
into most convincing connection with the so-called exclusion 
principle of Pauli and with the idea of the magnetic electron re- 
ferred to already Moreover a study of the tine structure of 
band spectra has led to the conclusion that the proton, or the 
nucleus of the hydrogen atom, also possesses an angular mo- 
mentum and a magnetic moment Quite recently even a suc- 
cessful attack on the fundamental problem of the origin of the 
so-called electron spin has been made by Dirac, whose work has 
opened new prospects (See also Atomic’ Wnr.HTs; Chemistry, 
Electricity, Conduction of: vi Case':; Isotopes, Quantum 
Theory ) 

Biblioc,rapiiy — E. N da C Andrade, The Structure of the Atom 
, G Birtwistle, The Omentum Theory of the Atom Q026), I'he 
New Quantum Mechanics (i<j2S) , N Bohr, 7 he 7'heory of Spectra 
and Atomic Constitution A Sommerfeld, Atomic Structure 

and Spectral Lines (1923) ; J D Mam Smith, Chemistry and Atomic 
Structure (1924); N V. Sidgwick, The Electronic Theory of Valency 
(1927). (N. B ) 

ATOMIC NUMBER, in chemistry, is the ordinal number of 
an element in the series of the elements arranged in accordance 
with the periodic law (17^^) 

The chemical elements were formerly arranged in the periodic 
classification in ascending order ot their atomic weights, but this 
arrangement led to three pairs of anomalies, viz , argon and potas- 
sium, cobalt and nickel, and tellurium and iodine, m which the 
order of the atomic weight obviously disagreed with the position 
of the elements as shown by their chemical properties This dis- 
crepancy was completely cleared up in 1913 by II G J Moseley, 
who measured the wave-length of X-rays given off by elements 
when bombard<‘d with cathode rays and show'ed that the frequen- 
cies of thefc X-rays were characteristic for each element The 
square root of the frequency of the principal rays increased pro- 
portionately with the rise in atomic number, and when this 
relationship is traced out with a group of elements including iron, 
cobalt, nickel and copper, it is lound that cobalt precedes nickel 
although of higher atomic weight, and X-ray spectra reveal a simi- 
lar inversion m the case of tellurium and iodine Similarl>, potas- 
sium (atomic weight 39 i) is placed next but one after chlorine 
(atomic weight 3546), thus leaving the intermediate position for 
argon (atomic weight 40) In Moseley s o>vn words these results 
show that “there is in the atom a fundamental cjuantity which 
increases by regular steps as we pass from one atom to the next 
This quantity can only be the charge on the central positive 
nucleus ” (Moseley in Tliilosopliual Mae,azine, 1913 and 1914 ) 
Chemical atoms are composed of positive units of electricity 
(protons) and of an eiiual number ol negative units (electrons), 
the charge on any one of such units being *-=4 77X10 electro- 
static units The protons are concentrated in the nucleus which 
also contains a portion of the electrons, the remaining ele* Irons 
being extra-nuclear or planetary Thus an element of atomic 
weight H’ and atomic number M will have a nucleus consisting of 
IT protons and IC— 2V electrons surrounded by JV planetary elec- 
trons, Accordingly the atomic number is ( i ) the ordinal number 
of the element, (2) the positive electrical charge on the nucleus, 
and (3) the number of planetary electrons surrounding the nucleus 

(G T M) 

ATOMIC WEIGHTS. Atomic weights have been defined as 
“the relative weights of the atoms of chemical elements referred 
to a common standard " This statement still serves as the simplest 
indication of the fundamental idea involved, although it now 
needs amplification. The concrete development of the idea was 
first effected in 1803 by John Dalton, an English chemist, when 
he converted the vague atomistic theory of the ancient Greeks 
into a highly valuable scientific asset by means of the concept of 
atomic weights The chemical atomic theory thus initiated has 
been strengthened by modern investigation, and is to-day en- 
trenched in a well-nigh impregnable position 1 

Practical and Scientific Interest. — Atomic weights are quan- 
tities of great practical and theoretical importance. They record 1 
the operation of the chemical law of definite combining proper- 1 
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tions; hence they are the basis of quantitative chemical analysis, 
and are in everyday use throughout the world Because of the 
parallelism between gravitational effect and inertia, they record 
also the relative masses of the atoms of the elements They pos- 
sess an extraordinary degree of definiteness, since the law of com- 
bining proportions is one of the few known precise laws of the 
universe. Far deeper in meaning than the accidental astronomical 
“constants,” such as the length of the day or the length of the 
year, the atomic weights of the simple elements and of the indi- 
vidual isotopes (see Isotopes) stand out as among the peculiar 
and basic attributes of those 92 elementary substances of which 
everything is composefl Their interpretation is closely concerned 
with our inferences concerning the nature of matter 
Dalton’s Views. — Simple as the original concept of atomic 
weights seems to be, it nevertheless presents problems which 
are rather complex For ex.-imple, 22 997 grammes of sodium 
combine with 126932 grammes of iodine to form sodium iodide 
This ratio of the combining weights of these elements appears to 
be invariable. As Dalton pointed out, these weights must depend 
on the relative weights of the respectiv-e atoms, no other .simple 
explanation is conceivable There is in the experimental result, 
however, nothing which shows whether the sodium and iodine 
combine atom for atom, or whether one atom of sodium combines 
(for example) with two of iodine Dalton himself perceived that 
this latter hapljening might m many cases occur, indeed it is the 
essence of his Law of Multiple Proportions There is now every 
reason to believe that in this particular case of sodium and iodine 
the atoms actually combine one to one and that the numbers 
given above represent ri’ally the relative weights of the atoms of 
sodium and iodine, but there arc many less simple cases For 
instance, 126 032 grammes of iodine combine with 20 o?5 grammes 
of calcium, here the latter number represents only half the atomic 
weight of calcium, because every molecule of calcium iodide is 
believed on excellent evidence to contain two atoms of iodine for 
every atom of calcium (.see Valency) Siuh a decision was 
beyond the reach of Dalton It is based chiefly upon three subse- 
quent discoveries to be brully described 

Avogadro’s Hypothesis. — In 1811 Count Amedeo Avogadro 
d) Quaregna advanced the hypothesis, based upon Gay Lussac's 
Law of Volumes, that equal volumes of gases under like conditlon.s 
of temi^erature and pressure contain the same number of mole- 
cules, a molecule being detined as consisting usually of two or 
more atoms. This hypothesis (which has since been so amply 
confirmed as to become, in many minds, a statement of fact) fur- 
nishes the most important means of deciding between the mul- 
tiples or sub-multiples of the comliinmg proportions W'hich are to 
be taken as the aloaiic weights, because it fixes the molecular 
weights and formulas of volatile elements and compounds (sec 
Chemistry). 

Dulong and Petit’s Constant. — The second important means 
of deciding between possible multiples and sub-multiples of atomic 
weights was the discovery of Dulong and Petit (1818) that the 
atomic weight of an element is about equal to a constant num- 
ber (6-3) divided by the specific heat To be sure, this rule is 
not ex.ict; but its inexactness is not usually great enough to affect 
It in its office of deciding the mn'tiple or sub-multiple of the 
chemical combining proportion to he taken as the atomic weight 
For example, the specific heat of calcium is about 016; therefore 
its atomic weight is show’ii to be about 39 4, whereas the exact 
value found by chemical means is 40 07 
Crystalline Similarity. — A third method of answering the 
question exists in the similarity of the crystal forms of similar 
salts of allied elements, discovered by E Mitscherlich in 1821. 
If the atomic weight of one element entering into such isomor- 
phous crystals is unknown, that multiple of the combining propor- 
tion of this element which corresponds to the formula indicated by 
the known salt will be the true atomic weight (See I.'^pmorphism ) 
The full significance and es.sential consistency of these three 
methods of solving Dalton’s unsolved problem were not realized 
until 1858, when a table of atomic weights identical in principle 
with that used to-day was published by S. Cannizzaro. Previous 
doubts concerning the criteria just described had caused many 
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chemists to reject wholly the term “atomic weights," and to call 
the arbitrarily selected multiples merely by some such name as 
“proportion numbers" or “chemical equivalents ” But the num- 
bers now used (as regards the multiples chosen) inevitably involve 
the atomic theory, hence the adjective “atomic" is fitting 
“Weight" also is fitting, since the values are iletermined by means 
of the gravitational balance. The term “atomic mass” applies 
consistently only when inertia is the basis of measurement. The 
term “chemical equivalent" is now used to signify the atomic 
weight divided by the valency (qv.). 

Standard of Atomic Weights. — The choice of the standard 
of atomic weights has varied Dalton chose the smallest atomic 
weight, that of hydrogen, as his standard Ber/ehus temporarily 
selected O.xygen - 100 as the standard of his system Later the 
chemical world returned to Dalton's practice, especially because 
(according to early work) it was believed that the atomic weight 
of o.\ygen IS neatly the whole number 16, if hydrogen is taken as 
I Finallj', after it had becMi shown by E W Morley and others 
that the ratio of the atomic weights of ox>geti and hydrogen is m 
fact 15 S78 to I, It was decided, by general comsent, in 1905, to 
abandon the standard II--1 000, retaining the standard 0 - 16000 
The decision was bast'd upon convenience The ix*rmanent choice 
of S78 would have changed by nearly one per cent almost 

every other accepted value, and would have caused much con- 
fusion in previous quantitative statements. Be.sides, more atomic 
w'eights approach whole numbers when oxygen is taken as e.xactly 
16000 than when any other usual standard is chosen 

A more weighty reason lay m the fact that most of the values 
arc experimentally determined by relation to oxygen, and arc 
referred to hydrogen only through that element Ilence any sub- 
sequent change in the accepted ratio H O (one of the mo.st diffi- 
cult to determine of all such ratios) would alfect all the atomic 
w'C'ights, if hydrogen were chosen as the standard substance The 
present unit of the system of atomic weights is therefore exactly 
the sixteenth part of the atomic weight of oxygen 'I'he atomic 
weight of hydrogen thus becomes i 0077 The choice, on the 
whole, was a wise one, it has been just died by modern research, 
and has proved to be peculiarly fortunate, because probably all 
atoms of oxygen are alike in weight {st'e Isotopes) 

Atomic Numbers and Actual Weights. — ^Atomic weights 
are numbrts; that is to say, they represent ratios and are there- 
fore devoid of physical dimensions 1'hey ate, however, very 
diliercnt fiom the qiiantitic s cle.signated by J A R Newlands and 
H G J Moseley “atomic numbers" (g'.ti ), which record the serial 
order of the places m the iieriodic classification of the chemical 
elements No immediate knowledge of the actual weights of indi- 
vidual atoms is atlorded by “atomic weights,’’ unless the number 
of atoms in a given gross weight of some elementary substance 
is known Various researches have shown that 16 giammcs of 
oxygen contain about 6o6Xio^‘ atoms, hence a single atom of 
oxygen must weigh o 000,000,000,000, 000,000,000,0:16,4 gramme. 
The actual weights of other kinds of atoms must be in due pro- 
portion 

Experimental Determination. — The exact values of the 
chemical combining proportions w'hich form the basis of the table 
of atomic weights are found only by experimental work There- 
fore, before the table is given, the necessary experimental meth- 
ods may well be briefly described. The first and most generally 
useful method employed for the purpose has as its object the 
determination of the precise amount of one element which is 
necessary exactly to combine with a given amount of some other 
element of known atomic weight. The experimental technique is 
of the most refined quantitative chemical analysis Early extensive 
and careful investigations of this kind were conducted by J Ber- 
zelius, C. de Marignac, J B A. Dumas, J. S Stas and many 
others. Recently most of the work in this direction has been con- 
ducted in the United States (E W Morley, W, A Noyes, T W. 
Richards, G. V Baxter and others), although Euroiiean investi- 
gators (especially B Brauner and O. Heinigsehmid) have made 
important contributions 

Experimental work of this kind naturally involves the observ- 
ance of a number of essential conditions. Comparatively few 


compounds of any given element are fit to serve as a means of 
determining its atomic weight, for the reason that comparatively 
few substances may be prepared in .1 perfectly pure .^tate. The 
choice of the compounds to be emploved is in .some wavs the most 
crucial part of the w'hole process, for with some compounds no 
result worthy of consideration could be obtained, cv'on using the 
greatest care possible 

Having chosen W'lsely, the experimenter must prepare the need- 
ful substances, whatever they mav be, in a state of very great 
punty He must never forget that ev'eiy precipitate carric's down 
with it contaminating impurities absorbed or included by the sub- 
stance as it separates from the .solution He must remember 
alw'ays that no receptacle necessary to contain the substance is 
frt'c from the possibility of being attacked or dissolved, thus 
affecting the result. Moreover, precipit.iles are never wholly in- 
soluble, and most substances will volatilise it heated to an exces- 
sive temperature These complicating circumstances combine 
often in unexpected w’ays to introduce impurity, and the experi- 
menter must not only guard against these dangers, but must 
piove by adequate tests that no such complication has ociurrcd 
Moreover, above all, he must not forget that oxygen, nitrogen 
.111(1 water are almost omnipresent; and continual c.iie must he 
exercised lest in some WMy one of these impurities may afteit the 
substance which is serving as the basis of the wmrk For further 
statement of thi'se and other precautions and for a brief descrip- 
tion of app.aratus suitable for avoiding many pitfalls, together 
with the clet.iils of .in especially instructive complex case, the 
re.ader is referred to Canu'i'ie Institution of Washington, Publica- 
tionNo 12$ critical summary by F \V Clarke of all investig.i- 
tions up to IQ20 IS to be found in the third Memoir of vol xvi. 
of the Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences (Washing- 
ton) 

A Typical Experiment. — A simple case may best exemplify 
the method In one ot m.iny experiments. 751)712 grammes of 
ferric oxide (Fe.O,) prepared with the greatest care, weie found 
to yield on reduction (by means of hyilrogi'n at a high tempera- 
tuie) 53136^ g arnmes of metallic iron The* loss of weight 
(2 28348 grammes) rc'presents the oxygen present in the oxide 
Hence, from the proportion (228^4.5) (531364) O, Fea-T3 
(16000) 2JC, the atomic weight of iron is found to be 55848 
(G. P. Baxter and C R Hoover) 'J'he analysis was repeated 
many times in oidt-r to eliminate accidental errors 

Alternative Method. — Another general method of determin- 
ing atomic weights (applicable only to gases or vapours) depends 
upon Avogadro’s Rule, and resolves itselt into the weighing of 
like volumes ot diflerent gases under like conditions of tempera- 
ture and pressure This is the only gravimetric method applicable 
to the six inert gases (helium, etc ) which do not form chemical 
compounds The method determines molecular weights, not 
atomic weights, but the number of atoms m a molecule may be 
inferred in other ways, and therefore the atomic weights may be 
calculated from the data The method involves experimental difti- 
cultics The globe containing a gas inevitably weighs much more 
than the gas itself and is peculiarly subject to changes of buoy- 
ancy of the air The exact measurement of temperature and 
pressure is not always e.isy, nor is the perfect purity of the gas 
to be weighed a condition readily secured Moreover, Av’ogadro's 
Rule holds only for perfect gases, no actual gas fulfils exactly 
Its requirements, because ol the bulk occupied by the molecules 
themselves and their mutual attraction On the whole, making 
allowance for these difficulties (see Stoicheiometry), the method 
of determining molecular (and therefore atomic weights) by 
comparison of the densities of gases agrees remarkably well with 
the results obtained from chemical analysis (Lord Rayleigh, E. 
W. Morley, P A Guye, A. Leduc, E. Moles, (J P Baxter). 

Third Method. — A third method of determining atomic 
weights (like the lust, a purely physical method) is that which 
determines the mass (or rather the ratio of mass to electric charge) 
of rapidly moving charged atoms or molecules by means of the 
deflection by electric and magnetic fields P .ippiaises (by means 
of impressions on a photographic plate of the positions of inapact 
of the deflected particles) the relative atomic masses pertaining 
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to selected groups of atoms. In its original form it furnished the Their abnormal atomic weights (determined by chemical methods 
first experimental evidence not only that in some elements the of unquestioned trustworthiness) constituted at first the most con- 
atoms are all alike in weight, but also that in other elements this vincing evidence of the existence of isotopes, 
is hot the case (Sir J, J. Thomson, 1912). Different varieties of Table of Atomic Weights. — ^'Fhc following table of atomic 
a single chemical element, similar in every resiiect except as weights of the chemical elementary substances as they exist on 
regards the weights and masses of their atoms, and apparently the surface of the earth is essentially the table issued in 1925 by 
inseparable by natural agencies when once mixed, arc called iso- the International Committee on Elements and Atomic Weights, 
topes (F. Soddy) Under that head will be found a full descrip- but includes the newly discovered element hafnium, as well as 
tion of this method of evaluating them, which was greatly im- two of the individual isotopes of lead which have been experi- 
proved by F. W. Aston, in his “mass-spectrograph " mentally investigated by chemical methods “Atomic numbers” 

Isotopes. — Many but not all of the elementary substances given Usually, the larger the atomic weight the larger 

have been found by this third method to he isotopic or “complex.” ffi® atomic number; but all isotopes of a given clement have the 
Hence elements may be divided into two classes: simple elements, same atomic number. Except for hydrcigen, the atomic number is 
probably possessing only one variety of atom, and isotopic cic- never more and usually less than half of the atomic weight, 
ments, containing two or more varieties. The relative proper- Redefinition of Term. — The discovery of the sponlancou.s 
tions of the several isotopes m a given elementary substance are disintegration of radioactive elements and the finding of isotopes 
shown roughly by the relative intensities of the “photographic” have modified our thcorefical interpretation of the atomic weights 
records; they can be shown exactly only by quantitative analysis, Because of these discoverie.s, two a priori jiremises (of a more or 
and then only when no more than two isotopes are present. Thus less philosophical nature), namely, first, the assumption that the 
ordinary terrestrial chlorine (C1=3S46) mast consist of a mix- atoms are indivisible (the elementary substances being absolutely 
ture of about 30 atoms of ("1 -37 to every 100 atoms of Cl— 35 permanent) and, second, the assumption that the atoms of a given 
Although the term “atomic weight” rcferreil originally to the chemical element are all alike in weight, must to-day be aban- 
elemcntary substances (whether simple or i.sotopic) which actually doned, hut the premises arc seen on close scrutiny to be by no 
occur on the earth’s surface, it is applicable with even greater fit- means an essential part of the chemical atomic theory Neverthe- 
ness to each isotope alone Of all the isotopic elements only one, less, the old definition of atomic weights must he altered in order 
namely lead, has had the atomic weight of any individual isotope to correspond exactly to modern knowledge A more complete 
accurately determined by chemical analysis (Richards, Soddy, and precise definition may be worded as follows: “Primarily, 
Hdnigsehmid) The individual isotopes of this metal are unique atomic weights are appropriate simple multiples (decided by 
because, so far as we can tell, they are end-products of the spon- theory) of the relative combining proportions or relative gas- 
taneous disintegration of uraniupi, and other radioactive elements, densities of elementary substance’s calculated on a consistent basis 
in which the atoms of lead were segregated at the moment of They reprc.scnt the relative average weights of the atoms of given 
their terrestrial birth and confined in (he minerals producing them specimens of elementary substances referred to a common stand- 
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ATOMIZATION 

ard.” Any such definition involves other definitions An ele- 
mentary substance is a substance which is not further disinte- 
grated by ordinary chemical reactions. This definition avoids the 
implication that such a substance is incapable of disintegration 
by extra-chemical means “Element” and “chemical elements” 
are sometimes used synonymously “Atoms” are postulated as the 
smallest particles of such a substance under ordinary conditions 
They are not necessarily incapable of disintegration under extreme 
conditions Hence their name (from 6. privative and toh6s 
“divided, cut”) is not now appropriate, but it will doubtless be 
retained; the term “chemical atom” would perhaps be better 
The ciualification involved in the word “average” above is neces- 
sary because of the discovery of isotopes The weighted average 
of the atomic weights of the isotopes in any particular isotopic 
or “complex” elementary substance is that which is recorded as 
its atomic weight 

Constancy of Atomic Weights. — ^I'hat the atomic weights are 
con«;tant in different compounds is shown by the analysis of many 
pure substances containing the .same element and also by H 
Landolt’s experiments (1907), which proved that there is no loss 
or gam of gravitational effect in ordinary chemical reactions 
within one part in ten million Moreover, specimens of various 
elementary substances (e g , sodium, calcium, copper, silver, iron, 
nickel, cobalt, etc ) found in different parts of the earth or even 
in meteorites, have been found by careful research to have con- 
stant atomic weights independent of geographical occurrence AH 
the samples of terrestrial lead even, except those found in uranium 
or thorium minerals, show similar uniformity That each native 
terrestrial mixture of isotopes is thus unvarying seems to show 
that each was commingled when the earth was still fluid, or else 
that some unknown law determines the proportion in which the 
isotopes are lormcd If it wcic not for the consistency indicated 
in this paragraph, the table of atomic weights would be much less 
useful than it is The atomic weights arc preci.sely consistent also 
with the elect ro-theniic.al eciuivalents indicated by Faraday’s Law 
(Faraday, Rayleigh, Richards), aflording thus further evidence of 
their fundamental nature 

Hydrogen and Other Elements. — The hypothesis of Prout 
(1815) that all elements are aggregates of hydrogen has been 
greatly strengthened by the discovery of isotofies; for it appears 
that the fractions in the table above are due chiefly to isotopic 
mixtures, in which each isotope taken separately has nearly a 
whole number for its individual atomic weight I'he atomic 
weights of uranium, radium, thorium, the isotopes of lead, and 
helium furnish an argument in favour of the theory of the atomic 
disintegration in which they are concerned, and therefore supp<wt 
the postulate maintaining the composite nature of the elements 
Nevertheless, all the simple elements and individual isotopes have 
atomic weights somewhat less than the appropriate multiples of 
that of hydrogen, as has been shown in the case of oxygen Many 
theorists believe that this common deficiency is due to the actual 
loss of mass during the atomic coalescence of hydrogen nuclei, the 
expelled mass being transformed into energy If this is true, (he 
exact values of (he simple atomic weights (and those of individual 
isotopes) even to (he third decimal place, possess great theoretical 
interest, since they must furnish an essential clue to the amount 
of energy expended Modern hypotheses concerning the structure 
of the atom (Sir E Rutherford, Sir J. J. Thomson, N Bohr. G N 
Lewis, I. Langmuir) assume that practically all the weight and 
mass of the atom (fixing, of course, its atomic weight) are con- 
centrated in an exceedingly small nucleus in its centre. 

Concord with Atomic Numbers For 50 years the atomic 

weights decided the arrangement of the periodic system of the 
elements. Recently x-ray spectra have more certainly evalu- 
ated the atomic numbers which place the elements in this system 
(Moseley); but the agreement between the two methods is close 
enough to indicate a fundamental if sometimes complex relation 
between them 

Atomic Weights and Cosmogony. — The sun and stars ap- 
pear spectroscopically to be made largely of the elements existing 
on earth. It is therefore no mere flight of fancy to infer that { 
the vast gravitational forces which regulate the motions of the j 
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heavenly bodies are due to the collective action of countless 
myriads of atoms, whose individual shares in the process are 
recorded in the table ot atomic weights The foregoing considera- 
tions concerning atomic weights suggest many otbei cosmological 
inferences, which are. however, be>ond the scope of this article 
(see “Atomic Weights and IsotoiK's,” Chemteal Reviiu\ I. 1 , 
[1924]) It is not too muih to say that these unique numbers, 
the atomic weights, probably bear a very close relation to the 
unknown fundamental processes which determined the nature and 
evolution of the universe (T. W R ) 

ATOMIZATION, ELECTRICAL, a ptocess for the pro- 
duction of stable colloidal solutions of metals An electric arc 
is passed between electrodes of pure metal m distilled water (on- 
tained in a vessel made of practically insoluble material Faraday 
probably was the first to employ the electric arc to produce finely 
dhsperscfl gold, but Bredig developed the method here described. 
Svedberg used the oscillating discharge from an induction coil and 
greatly reduced the current density, producing some hydiosols 
and olganosols (See Colloids ) 

ATONALITY, a modern musical term which h.is been 
adopted in connection with that class of composition which is not 
written in any definite key and hence has no defined tonality 
(See Harmony ) 

ATONEMENT. To “atone” is to make “at one,” and this 
IS (he actual derivation of the word. A doctrine of atonement 
makes (he following assumptions (a) There is a natural relation 
of communion between man and God (b) This communion has 
been broken through man’s fault. Early conceptions of this breach 
as due to the non-observance of taboos and rituals become, in 
the higher religions, a sense of sin, as an ethical offence against 
God’.s holiness and love (c) Communion can be lestored, i e , sin 
can be forgiven 

The Religious Doctrine. — Atonement is the means or condi- 
tion of the restoration of communion between man and G01I This 
has been variously found (a) in the endurance of punishment; 
(b) in the payment of compensation for wrong done, in the form 
of sacrifices or other ofterings, (c) in the performance of some 
special ritual, the efficacy of which consists m its being pleasing 
to or appointed by God, or even in its having a coerci\e power 
over God, (d) in repentance and amendment of life. In most 
theories two or more of these are combined Some or all of the 
conditions of aionement may bo fulfilled, according to vaiious 
views, either by the sinner or vicariously on his behalf by some 
kinsman; or by his family, clan or nation, or by someone else. 

Old Testament. — In the Old Te.stament to “atone” repre.sent3 
the Heb Kipper, a word originally meaning to “cover” or “wq^e 
out,” but probably u.sed simply as a technical term There is no 
harmonious system of teaching on the subji-ct. In some cases 
(here is no suggestion of forgiveness; sinners arc “cut off” from 
the chosen pxjople (Josh vii. 24), nations perish in their iniquity 
(jer li 62). Some passages make punishment the condition of 
pardon (II Sam xii 13, 14; Is xl 2), though here repentance is 
assumed as following the punishment Sometimes penitence and 
amendment arc the sole conditions (Ezek xviii ; Mic vi ). 

Sacrifiie and other rites are also spoken of in this connection. 
The Priestly Code (Leviticus and allied passages) seems to con- 
fine the efficacy of sacrifice to ritual, venial and involuntary .sins 
(Lev. iv 2), and requires that the sacrifices should be offered at 
Jerusalem by the Aaronic priests; but these limitations did not 
belong to the older religion. Some writers (Ps. li ; Mic vi. 6-8; 
Is i ii) protest against the ascription of great importance to 
sacrifice The Old Testament has no theory of sacrifice; in con- 
nection with sin the sacrifice was popularly regarded as payment 
of penalty or compensation and this is specially connected with 
the offering of the blood (Lev. xvii. n ). 

Jewish Day of Atonement.— The atoning ritual reached its 
climax on the Day of Atonement (in the Mishna simply “the 
Day” Voma), observed annually on the loth day of the 7th 
month (Tisri), shortly before the Feast of Tabernacles or vintage 
festival. The laws of the Day of Atonement belong to the Priestly 
Code. There is no trace of this function before the exile (see 
Ezek. xlv, 18-20 LXX.) but the ritual of the “scapegoat” w'as 
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doubtless derived from earlier times. The object of the observ- 
ances was to cleanse the sanctuary, the priesthood and the people 
from all their sins and to renew and maintain favourable relations 
between Yahweh and Israel The ritual includes certain unique 
acts. The Day of Atonement is the only fast provided in the Law; 
it is only on this occasion that (a) the Jews are required to “af- 
flict their souls’’; (b) the High Priest enters the Holy of Holies; 
(c) the High Priest offers incense before the mercy seat and 
sprinkles it with blood; and (d) the scapegoat or goat for Azazel 
is sent away into the wilderness, bearing upon him all the iniqui- 
ties of the people In later Judaism, especially from about 100 
B.C., great stress was laid on the Day of Atonement, and it is now 
the most important religious function of the Jews. 

The idea of vicarious atonement appears in the Old Testament 
in different forms The nation suffers for the sin of the individual 
(Josh, vii , 10-15); and the individual for the sin of his kinsfolk 
(2 Sam. xxi., 1-9; Deut v. g, loj; or of the nation (Ezek 
xxxi. 3, 4). Above all the Servant of Yahweh appears as atoning 
for sinners by his sufferings and death (Is. liii ) But the Servant 
is nowhere identified with the Messiah 

New Testament. — In the New Testament, the English version 
uses “atonement” once, Rom v ii, for KaraWayr) (RV. here 
and elsewhere “reconciliation”). This Greek word corresponds to 
the idea suggested by the etymology of at-onc-ment, the reuniting 
in amity of those at variance, a sense which the word had in the 
17th century but has since lost But the idea which has usually 
been expressed by “.itoncmcnt’’ is rather represented in the New 
Testament by iXacr/xos and its cognates, eg, I. John ii 2, R V , 
“He (Jesus) is the propitiation (tXadiuos) for our sins” But 
these words are rare, and we read more often of “salvation” 
aojrripLa) and “being saved,” which includes or involves restora- 
tion to communion with God The leading varieties of teaching, 
the sayings of Jesus, St Paul, the Johannine writings, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, connect the Atonement with Christ especially 
with His death, and associate it with faith in Him and with re- 
pentance and amendment of life It is quite dear that such teach- 
ing goes back to Jesus Him.self Attempts to dispute the authen- 
ticity of Mark x. 45 (“to give His lite a ransom for many”) and 
xiv. 24 (This is My blood of the covenant which is shed for 
many”) have not been successlul 

These ideas are also common to Christian teaching generally. 
The New Testament, however, does not indicate that its writers 
were agreed as to any formal dogma of the atonement, but various 
suggestions are made, St Paul’s teaching connects with the doc- 
trine of Is. liii , and less directly with the ritual sacrifices (I. Cor. 
V 7). It is developed mainly on legalistic lines (Christ’s right- 
eousne.ss makes possible the .uquittal [ot/caiojcris] of the sinner 
who has identified himself with Christ by faith |Rom vi 3-9, 
etc.]. His work is an expression of God’s love to man (Rom. v. 
8). The redeeming power of Christ’s death is also explained by 
his solidarity with humanity as the second Adam — the redeemed 
sinner has “died with Christ” (Rom v. 15-19, vi 8). Some aton- 
ing virtue seems also attributed to the Resurrection (Rom iv. 
25). In I. John, Christ is a “propitiation” (iXac^tos) provided by 
the love of God that man may be cleansed from sin; He is also 
their advocate (IlapdKXt/ros) with God that they may be forgiven, 
for His name’s .sake Hebrews speaks of Christ as transcending 
the rites and officials of the law; He accomplishes the realities 
which they could only foreshadow; in relation to the perfect 
sacrifice which has atoned for sin. He is both priest and victim 
(Heb. ii. 17, ix 14) 

Later Interpretation. — The subsequent development of the 
Christian doctrine has chiefly shaped itself according to the 
Pauline formulae; the demands of divine righteousness were met 
on man’s behalf, or in man’s stead, by Christ, a formula, how- 
ever, which left much room for controversy. The creeds and con- 
fessions are usually vague. Thus the Apostles’ Creed, “I believe 
in the forgiveness of sins”; the Nicene Creed, “I believe in one 
Lord Jesus Christ . . . who for us men and for our salvation 
came down from heaven ... I acknowledge one baptism for 
the remission of sins”; the Athanasian Creed, “Who (Christ) suf- 
fered for our salvation.” In the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 


of England we have (ii.) “Christ suffered ... to reconcile His 
Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but 
also for all actual sins of men” (so, verbally, the Augsburg Con- 
fession); and (xx.\i ) “The offering of Christ once made is that 
perfect redemption, propitiation and satisfaction, for all the sins 
of the whole world.” The Council of Trent declared that “Christus 
. . . nobis sna sancttssima passtonc li^no cruets justificationem 
meruit et pro nobis deo patri satisfecil,” “Christ earned our justi- 
hcation by His most holy passion and satisfied God the Father for 
us.” The Westminster (Confession declares: “The Lord Jesus 
Christ, by His perfect obedience and sacrifice of Himself, which 
He through the Eternal Spirit once offered up to God, hath fully 
satisfied the justice of His Father, and purcha.scd not only recon- 
ciliation but an everlasting inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, 
lor all those whom the Father hath given unto Finn ” 

Individual theologians have sought to define more exactly the 
points on which the standards arc vague For instance, how was 
justice satisfied by Christ? The early I’athers, from the 3rd to 
the nth century held, inter aha, that Christ paid a ransom to 
Satan to induce him to release men from his power. Anselm and 
the scholastics regarded the Atonement as a satisfaction to God’s 
honour, rather than a ransom or a penalty, a satisfaction of such 
worth that the outrage of man’s sin is made good Hence this 
view is often called the Satisfaction Theory. The leading re- 
formers emphasized the idea that Christ bore the punishment of 
sin, sufferings equivalent to the punishments deserved by men, 
a view especially characteristic of the later Calvinism, and known 
as the Penal Theory But (he intellectual activity of the Re- 
formation also developed other views; the Socinians, with their 
humanitarian theory of the Person of Christ, taught that He 
died only to assure men of God’s forgiving love and to afford 
them an example of obedience — “Forgiveness is granted upon 
the ground of repentance and obedience.” Grotius put forward 
what has been called the Governmental Theory, viz , that the 
atonement took place not to satisfy the wrath of God, but in 
the practical interests of the divine government of the world, 
“The sullerings and death of the Son of God are an exemplary ex- 
hibition of God’s hatred of moral evil, in connection with which 
it is safe and prudent to remit that penalty, which so far as God 
and the divine attributes are concerned, might have been remitted 
without it.” 

Modern Views. — The formal legal view continued to be widely 
held, though it was modified in many ways by various theolo- 
gians For instance, it has been held that Christ atoned for man- 
kind not by enduring the penalty of sm, but by identifying Him- 
.self with the sinner in perfect sympathy, and feeling for him an 
“equivalent repentance” for his sin. Thus McLeod Campbell held 
that Christ atoned by offering up to God a perfect confession of 
the sins of mankind and an adequate repentance for them, with 
which divdne justice is satisfied, and a full e.xpiation is made for 
human guilt. A similar view was held by F D. Maurice. Others 
hold that the effect of the atoning death of Christ is not to pro- 
pitiate God, but to reconcile man to God; it manifests righteous- 
ness and thus reveals the heinousness of sin; it also reveals the 
love of God, and conveys the assurance of His willingness to for- 
give or receive the sinner; thus it moves men to repentance and 
faith, and effects their salvation; so substantially Ritschl. This 
view, which is found as early as AbGard, is commonly called the 
Moral Theory. In England much influence has been exerted by 
Dr. R. W. Dale’s Atonement, the special point of which is that 
the death of Christ is not required by the personal demand of God 
to be propitiated, but by the necessity of honouring an ideal law 
of righteousness. This view, however, leads to a dilemma; if the 
law of righteousness is simply an expression of the divine will, sat- 
isfaction to law is equivalent to propitiation offered to God; if 
the law has an independent position, the view is inconsistent with 
pure monotheism. 

Dale’s attempt to restate the Penal Theory in a form free from 
objection on ethical grounds was followed on rather less definite 
lines by J. Denney in his Death of Christ and Atonement and the 
Modern Mind. The general trend of recent thought has been, 
however, in the direction (a) of much more strongly modified 
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transactional statements and (b) of a moral theory, stated as ob- 
jectively as possible. Of the first of these types a good example is 
J. Scott Lidgett’s Spiritual Principle of the Atonement, in which 
it is insisted that God should be regarded as a loving Father 
rather than a Judge, and the work of atonement is restated in the 
light of this principle. An even more influential book is R. C. 
Moberly’s Atonement and Personality. Here an attempt is made 
to work out the implications of McLeod Campbell's suggestion 
that vicarious penitence, rather than vicarious suffering, is the key 
to atonement. Moberly retains the conception of an objective 
transaction, but interprets this along the lines of the Moral 
Theory, as an expression of love. This comhination of views is 
made possible by emphasis upon the mystical self-identification 
of Christ with the sinner More recently H Rashdall {The Idea 
of Atonement in Christian Theology) has devoted a long and care- 
ful historical discussion to a defence of the Moral Theory in its 
simpler and less objective form, and his work has given a consider- 
able impetus in Modernist circles to views of this type. There is, 
however, an undoubted reaction from such extreme treatments of 
the subject and both Rashdall’s historical data and his reconstruc- 
tion have been widely criticized. Meanwhile modified forms of 
Anselm’s Satisfaction Theory, often expressed in terms of sacri- 
fice, still hold the field in popular theology of a Catholic type 
and in devotional literature 

Bibi loOKAPiiY — J. McLeod Campbell, Nature of the Atonement 
(i8<h)) , A Kitsrhl, Die christhchc Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und 
Venohnung (1870-74), R W Dale, Atonement (1875); J. Scott 
Lidgelt, The Spiritual Principle 0) the Atonement (1891) ; R. C 
Moberly, Atonement and Perionahty (1901) ; J. Denney, Death of 
Christ, Atonement and the Modern Mind (1903) I G. B. Stevens, 
Christian Doctrine of Salvation (1903) ; J. K. Mozley, The Doctrine 
of the Atonement (1915), and The Heart of the Gospel (1925); H 
Rashdall, The Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology (1919); L 
W. Grensled, A Short History of the Doctrine of the Atonement 
(1920). (L. W G ) 

AT OR BETTER, a term used in instructions to brokers in 
the securities or commodities markets which means, if it is in a 
selling order, to sell at the price specified or higher; or if it is in 
a purchase order, to buy at the price specified or lower. 

ATOUTS, the 22 emblematic cards, numbered from 1 to 21, 
and including one unnumbered card, used in the anc*ent game of 
tarrochino or tarots. (See Cards, Playing ) Atouis is also the 
regular modern French word for trumps at Auction and Contract 
Bridge 

ATRATO, a river of western Colombia, South America, rising 
on the slopes of the Western Cordilleras, in 5° 36' N lat , and 
flowing almost due north to the gulf of Uraba, or Darien, where 
it forms a large delta. Its length is about 400m , but owning to the 
heavy rainfall of this region it discharges no less th.an i75,ooocu ft 
of water per second, together with a very large quantity of sedi- 
ment, which is rapidly filling the gulf. The river is navigable to 
Quibdo (250m ), and for the greater part of its course for large 
vessels, but the bars at its mouth prevent the entrance of sea-going 
steamers Flowing through the narrow valley between the Cor- 
dillera and coast range, it has only short tributaries, the principal 
ones being the Truando, Sucio and Murri The gold and platinum 
mines of Choco were on some of its affluents, and the river sands 
are auriferous The Atrato at one time attracted considerable 
attention as a feasible route for a trans-isthmian canal, which, it 
w'as estimated, could be excavated at a cost of Xi 1,000,000. 

ATREK, a river which rises in lat. 37° 10' N , long. 59° E , in 
the mountains of the north-east of the Persian province of Khora- 
san, and flows west long the borders of Persia and the Turk- 
menistan S S R. (q.v.). After a course of 350m, it enters the 
south-eastern corner of the Caspian .sea, its mouth being in the 
Turkmenistan S S R , a little north-north-west of the Persian 
town of Astarabad 

ATREUS, in Greek legend, son of Pelops and Hippodameia, 
elder brother of Thyestes and king of Mycenae. His wife Aerope 
was seduced by Thyestes, who was driven from Mycenae To 
avenge himself, Thyestes sent Pleisthenes (Atreus’s son whom 
Thyestes had brought up as his own ) to kill Atreus, but Pleisthenes 
was himself slain by his own father. After this Atreus, apparently 
reconciled to his brother, recalled him to Mycenae and set before 


him the flesh of his son whom Atreus had slain Thyestes fled in 
horror Subsequently Atreus married (he daughter of Thyestes, 
Pelopia, mother of Aegislhus (q v ). Thyestes \va.s found by Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus, the sons of Atreus, and imprisoned at 
Mycenae. Aegisthus being sent to murder Thyestes, mutual recog- 
nition took place, and Atreus was slain by the father and son, who 
seized the throne, and drove Agamemnon and IMenel.ius out of the 
country. Atreus is generally identified with the Attarissiyas of the 
Boghaz-Kcui tablets. 

ATRI, Abruzzi, Italy, province of Teramo, 18m W of 
Tcramo station on the railway from Ancona to Foggia, and 18m. 
due E S E. of Teramo, on the site of tht* ancient liadiia {q v ). 
Pop. (1921) 3,780 (town); 13,517 (commune) Its Romanesque- 
Gothic cathedral (1285-1305) is remarkably line, though the in- 
terior was spoilt by restoration m 1057 The crypt was originally 
a Roman cistern The palate of the A(<juaviva family, dukes of 
Atri from the 14th century to 1775, stands on the pimtipal stpiare. 

ATRIUM, originally the central room of a Roman house in 
which was placed the hearth. As this room had a hole in the 
roof to let out the smoke the atrium was in essence a small court, 
and when with the developing complexity of the Roman hou.se the 
kitchen and health were removed to other positions the atrium 
remained as a court serving as a formal reception room and as 
the official centre of family life. By the end of the republic the 
addition of one or more colonnaded courts in the larger houses 
removed from the atrium the last vestiges of family life and m 
the empire it became practically the otfice of the owner of the 



house. The atrium might be either with or without columns; 
it had, universally, a marble basin known as the impluvium in 
the centre under the oi^ening in the roof called the compluvium. 
Frequently the atrium contained an altar and a collection of 
family portraits. 

The term atrium is used in a generic sense (like the English 
“hall”) as in the Atrium Vestae, the house of the vestal virgins 
The word was later used for any open court, especially that around 
a temple or in front of a Christian church as in San Clemente at 
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Rome and San Ambrogio at Milan Occasionally the word is in- 
correctly used for narthex {q.v ). (T. F H ) 

ATROPATENE or MEDIA ATROPATENE, anciently 
the district now occupied by the Azerbaijan republic and the Per- 
sian province of the same name It formed part of the ancient 
Persian empire and the empire of Alexander, but in the confusion 
following the latter’s death, secured for a considerable time the 
rank of an independent State (See Persia, Anctent History, and 
Parthia ) 

ATROPHY, a medical term implying wasting from some 
interference with healthy nutrition. Waste and repair are constant 
processes in the animal body; when they balance, the volume of 
the body and of its constituent parts remains constant; when 
repair is greater than waste there is growth or hypertrophy; when 
waste is greater than repair there is atrophy. The chief causes of 
atrophy are (i) disu.se, (2) pressure, (3J interference with nervous 
supply. Thus the diminution in size of the pregnant uterus after 
child birth, the shrivelling of thymus and umbilical vessels in the 
infant, are atrophies from disuse; the disappearance of soft tissues 
and even bone in the neighbourhood of tumours, or an aneurysm, is 
an example of pressure-atrophy; the wasting of limbs in disease 
affecting the large motor ganglia of the ventral horns of the spinal 
cord, or the anterior nerve roots or efferent nerves, is atrophy from 
interference with nervous supply. 

These cau.ses may act singly or in conjunction, and may them- 
selves be dependent upon antecedent conditions A limb may 
atrophy from disuse because disease of bone, or of joint, renders 
movement painful, and pressure-atrophy depends upon interfer- 
ence of blood supply which the pressure induces For interference 
with nervous supply to cause atrophy of muscle — other than dis- 
use-atrophy — it is necessary for the eflerent nerve to be disor- 
ganized in some part of its course. Hence in paralysis affecting the 
leg, when the lesion is in the brain, such atrophy as occurs is due 
to disuse, whereas in infantile paralysis and progressive muscular 
atrophy, the lesion is in the large multipolar cells of the ventral 
horns of the spinal cord, and the atrophy of muscle is truly of 
nervous origin and far more conspicuous Interference with 
afferent or sensory nerves causes atrophy of skin and subcutaneous 
tissue. This is seen in certain injuries to nerves. Thus, severance 
of the radial nerve (or musculo-spinal from which it arises) occa- 
sions a glossy condition of the skin covering the thumb, index, 
middle and contiguous half of the ring finger, and the skin becomes 
as thin as paper. 

The intimate structure of an atrophied part may be little or 
greatly altered. In the natural atrophy accompanying old age the 
microscope shows little difference from normal adult conditions. 
The biceps of a man aged 80 is visibly smaller than that of a pugi- 
list aged 25, but the two could not easily be distinguished micro- 
scopically. The same is true of the muscle of an undersized and 
ill-developed factory worker. For this reason it is customary in 1 
pathology to distinguish between true atrophy and hypopl.isia, 
the former signifying that the part regressed after having reached 
a normal size, the latter that it never reached the normal size. It 
is clear, too, that a part may be hypoplastic either because it is 
composed of fewer elements each of which is normal size, or be- 
cause it contains a normal number of elements each of which is 
smaller than usual. Unknown factors of inheritance may control 
these two conditions. 

In cases of true atrophy, particularly those moderately rapid in 
onset, the diminution in size is accompanied by other changes, 
such as fatty degeneration and fibrosis, which are recognizable 
microscopically. Even in the atrophy of muscle in the aged the 
muscle nuclei arc packed more closely and appear somewhat 
shrivelled, but in the atrophy of muscle caused by pressure of an 
aneurysm these changes are well marked, and in the region where 
atrophy is greatest the muscle fibres contain numerous minute fat 
globules due to fatty degeneration of the protein substance. In the 
renal atrophy characteristic of chronic granular kidney, fatty 
changes and fibrosis co-exist with actual disappearance of true 
renal elements, but it is uncertain which is the primary change. 

Sometimes these associated changes are so pronounced that 
their bulk more than counterbalances the diminished bulk due to 


atrophy itself, with the result that the part, though atrophied in 
respect of its essential elements, is actually larger than normal. 
Thus a fatty heart is atrophied so far as concerns its muscular 
elements, but may measure, and even weigh, more than the normal 
organ. In hypertrophic muscular paralysis, too, the muscles of 
calf and buttock are so large and firm that they give the impression 
of magnificent development, and yet they are totally inefficient 
for their function, and the microscope shows that their bulk is 
composed of fat and fibrous tissue almost to the exclusion of 
muscular fibres. In spite of appearances the condition is essentially 
atrophic. This disease docs not come into the classes of atrophy 
mentioned above, for the cause is unknown; it seems to depend 
upon a hereditary factor and more than one member of a family 
may suffer from it. 

Atrophy may be very rapid in onset. In acute yellow atrophy of 
the liver, and in allied conditions caused by some poisons, the 
organ may diminish m size to one-third or half within a few days. 
Under these circumstances the destructive changes are so intense 
that it may be impossible to lecognize hepatic substance in the 
fatty, blood-impregnated and pigmented material revealed by the 
microscope. But as a rule atrophy is a gradual and slow process. 

Since an atrophied part is abnormal and depends upon abnormal 
nutrition, it is sensitive to conditions which the normal part can 
resist The small injuries and adverse circumstances of life pro- 
duce disproportionately great results in the first instance, and 
reparati\'’e processes are correspondingly slow and unsatisfactory. 
Sometimes it becomes necessary to consider surgical removal of 
the affected part. In cases due to severance of a nerve, suture of 
the divided ends may effect great improvement or even a cure. In 
the case of muscles and skm suffering from disuse-atrophy, mas- 
sage and surgical treatment of any underlying condition are indi- 
cated. But in many forms no treatment modifies the atrophy it- 
self and treatment of symptoms as they arise alone is possible. 

(W. S. L -B ) 

ATROPINE, an optically inactive alkaloid {see Alkaloids), 
which, contrary to general belief, dues not occur in nature under 
normal conditions What is found in the various species of Atropa, 
Hyoscyamus, Datura and ScopoUa, used as sources of atropine, 
is Idcvo-hyoscyamine {q v ) along with laevo-hyoscine {see 
IIyosci.se). Pure atropine, C17H23O.JN, crystallizes from alcohol 
on addition of water in colourless prisms, which melt at 118” C. 
It is icadily soluble in alcohol or chloroform, less so in ether, and 
almost insoluble in water. When atropine was first prepared in 
1833 fhe processes in use for the extraction of alkaloids were too 
crude to avoid racemization Stereochemistry) of laevo- 
hyoscyaminc, and so the racemic isomeride, atropine, was ob- 
tained, and partially i..cemic mixtures were later on mistaken for 
new alkaloids, of which “daturine,” “duboi.sine,” etc., are ewampJes. 
Atropine is now made by deliberate racemization, with small 
quantities of alkali, of crude /-hyoscyamine, the best source of 
which is Egyptian henbane (Hyoscyamus muficus). The alkaloid 
may be extracted by the general process described in the article 
Alkaloids, and is generally purified after racemization by con- 
version into, and re-crystallization of, the neutral oxalate. Atropine 
forms a series of well-crystallized salts, of which the sulphate 
(Ci 7H2303N)2,H2S04,H20 is that principally used in medicine. 
This salt crystallizes in long, slender, colourless needles (which 
break up on exposure to air to a crystalline powder) and melts at 
194° C. Both atropine and hyoscyamine have been synthesized 
and are known to be respectively the racemic and laevo-tropic 
esters of tropine (q.v.) and many attempts have been made to 
improve on them. The most successful attempt of this kind is 
homatropine, which is a phcnylglycollic ester of tropine, and is a 
powerful mydriatic, more rapid but also more transient in its 
action than atropine. 

MEDICAL USES 

Medicine. — The official doses of atropine or its sulphate are 
shs grain. The most valuable preparations of this 

drug are the liqtwr atropinae sulphatis, which is a 1 % solution, and 
the lamella — for insertion within the conjunctival sac — ‘which 
contains grain of atropine. 



ATROPOS- 

Pharmacology. — When rubbed into the skin with such sub- 
stances as alcohol or glycerine, which are absorbed, atropine 
paralyses the terminals of the pain-conducting sensory nerves. It 
acts similarly, though less markedly, upon the nerves governing 
the secretion of sweat and is therefore a local anaesthetic or ano- 
dyne and an anhidrotic. Being rapidly absorbed into the blood, it 
acts on nearly every part and function of the nervous system. Its 
most remarkable action is that upon the terminals of nearly all the 
secretory nerves in the body. Sweating and secretion of saliva and 
mucus in the mouth and throat arc arrested But certain nerve 
fibres from the sympathetic nervous system, which can also cause 
the secretion of a (specially viscous) saliva, are entirely unaffected 
by atropine. A curious parallel to this occurs in its action on the 
eye The secretions of stomach, intestines, liver, pancreas and 
kidneys are reduced, though not arrested, as in the other cases 
The secretion of mucus by the bronchi and trachea is greatly re- 
duced and their muscular tissue is paralysed. The secretion of 
milk is much diminished or entirely arrested Given internally, 
atropine does not exert any appreciable sedative action upon the 
sensory nerves. 

The action of atropine on the motor nerves is ec^ually important. 
Those that go to the voluntary muscles are depressed only by very 
large and dangerous closes. But moderate doses of atropine 
paralyse the terminals of the nerves of involuntary muscles, 
whether motor or inhibitory. In the intestine, for instance, are 
layers of muscle-fibre which are constantly being inhibited by the 
splanchnic nerves. These arc paralysed by atropine, and intestinal 
peristalsis becomes more active, the muscles being released from 
nervous control. The motor nerves of the arteries, of the bladder 
and rectal sphincters, and of the bronchi, are also paralysed by 
atropine. The action upon the vaso-motor system is fairly clear. 
Whether affected entirely by action on the nerve terminals, or by 
an additional influence upon the vaso-motor centre in the medulla 
oblongata, atropine causes extreme dilatation of the bloocli^essels, 
the skin becomes flushed and there may appear, after large doses, 
an erythematous rash, which must be carefully distinguished, in 
cases of supposed belladonna poisoning, from that of scarlet fever: 
especially as the temperature may be raised and the pul.se is very 
rapid in both conditions But the first action of atropine is to 
stimulate the vaso-motor centre — thereby causing temporary con- 
traction of the vessels — and to increase the rapidity of the heart’s 
action, so that the blood-pressure rapidly rises. Though transient, 
this action is so certain, miirked and rapid, as to make the sub- 
cutaneous injection of atropine invaluable in certain conditions 
Since the respiratory centre is similarly stimulated, atropine must 
be regarded as a temporary but efficient respiratory and cardiac 
stimulant. 

Toxic doses of atropine — and therefore of belladonna — raise 
the temperature several degrees. The action is probably nervous. 
In small therapeutic and in small toxic doses it stimulates the 
motor apparatus of the spinal cord, just as it stimulates the centres 
in the medulla oblongata. In large toxic and in lethal doses the 
activity of the spinal cord is lowered. 

No Jess important than any of the above is the action of atro- 
pine on the cerebrum, a state closely resembling that of delirium 
tremens being induced. In cases of poisoning the delirium may last 
for many hours or even days. Thereafter a more or less sleepy 
state supervenes due to exhaustion after the long period of cerebral 
excitement. It is to be noted that children who are particularly 
susceptible to the influence of certain of the other potent alkaloids, 
such as morphine and strychnine, will take relatively large doses 
of atropine without ill-effect. 

The action of atropine on the eye is of high theoretical and 
practical importance. The drug affects only the involuntary mus- 
cles of the eye, just as it affects only the involuntary or non-striated 
portion of the oesophagus. The result of its in.stillation into the 
eye — and the same occurs when the atropine has been absorbed 
elsewhere — is rapidly to cause wide dilatation of the pupil. As a 
result, the tension of the eyeball is greatly raised. The sight of 
many an eye has been destroyed by the use of atropine — ^in ignor- 
ance of this action on the intra-ocular tension — in cases of incip- 
ient glaucoma. The use of atropine is absolutely contra-indicated 
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in any case where the mtra-ocular tension already is, or threatens 
to become, unduly high The tourth ocular effect ot atropine is 
the production of a slight but definite degree of local anaesthesia 
of the eyeball. It follows from the above that a patient who is 
definitely under the influence of atropine will display rapid pulse, 
dilated pupils, a dry skin and a sense of discomfort, (iue to dryness 
of the mouth and throat. 

Therapeutics. — ^'I'he external uses of the drug are mainly anal- 
gesic. The liniment or plaster of belladonna will relieve many 
forms of local pain; but totally to be reprobated is the use, 
in order to relieve pain, of bclladonn.i or any other application 
which affects the skin, in cases where the surgeon may later be re- 
ejuired to operate. In .such cases, it is necessary to use such ano- 
dyne measures as will not interfere with the subsequent demands 
that may be made of the skin, t e , that it be aseptic and in a con- 
dition so sound that it is able to undertake the process of healing 
itself after the operation has been pei formed Atropine is uni- 
versally and constantly used in ophthalmic practice in order to 
dilate the pupil for examination of the retina by the ophthalmo- 
scope, or in cases where the inflamed iris threatens to form adhe- 
sions to neighbouring parts. The drug is often replaced in ophthal- 
mology by homatropme {vide supta) The anhidrotic action of 
atropine is largely employed in controlling the night-sweats char- 
acteristic of pulmonary tuberculosis 

Atropine, used as a plaster or internally, often relieves cardiac 
pain. Trofe.ssor Schafer recommended the use of atropine prior 
to the administration of a general anaesthetic, in cases where the 
action of the vagus nerve upon the heart is to be dreaded It is 
of value as an antidote in poisoning by pilocarpine, muscarine 
(mushroom poisoning), etc 

In cases of whooping-cough or any other condition in which there 
is spasmodic action of the muscular fibre in the bronchi — a 
definition which includes nearly every form of asthma and many 
cases of bronchitis — atropine is an almost inv’aluable drug Not 
only docs it relieve the .spasm, but it lessens the amount of secre- 
tion — often dangerously excessive — which is often associated with 
it. The relief of symptoms in whooping-cough is sharply to be 
distinguished from any influence on the course of the disease, 
since the drug does not abbreviate Us duration by a single day. 
In treating an actual and present attack of asthma, it is advisable 
(o give the standardized tincture of belladonna — unless expense 
IS no consideration, in which case atropine may itself be used — in 
doses of twenty minims every quarter of an hour as long as no 
evil effects appear The nocturnal urinary incontinence of children 
and of adults is frequently relieved by this drug 

Toxicology. — ^The symptoms of poisoning by belladonna or 
atropine are dealt with above. The essential point here to be 
added is that death takes place from combined cardiac and re- 
spiratory failure. This fact, is, of course, the key to treatment 
This consists in the use of emetics or the stomach-pump, with 
lime-water, which decomiioses the alkaloid These measures are, 
however, usually rendered nugatory by the very rapid absorption 
of the alkaloid Death is to be averted by such measures as will 
keep the heart and lungs in action until the drug has been excreted 
by the kidneys. Inject stimulants subcutaneously; give coffee — 
hot and stiong — by the mouth and rectum, or use large doses of 
caffeine citrate; and employ artificial respiration. Do not employ 
such physiological antagonists as pilocarpine or morphine, for the 
lethal actions of all these drugs exhibit not mutual antagonism 
but coincidence. 

ATROPOS, in Greek mythology, the eldest of the three Fates. 
Her name, the “Unalterable,” indicates her function, that of ren- 
dering the decisions of her sisters irreversible or immutable. At- 
ropos is most frequently represented with scales, a sun-dial or a 
cutting instrument, the “abhorred shears,’’ with which she slits 
the “thin-spun thread” of life Of the two other Fates, Clotho is 
she “who spins the thread of life,” represented with a spindle, 
and Lachesis, she who “casts lots” as to Us length, drawing a lot 
or pointing to the globe {aee also Fate). 

ATROSCINE: see Hyoscine. 

AT SIGHT, a term used on bills of exchange and drafts mean- 
ing that they are payable upon presentation or demand. Such 
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instruments arc ordinarily known as sight drafts {q.v.), or sight 
bills of exchange {qv ). 

ATTA, TITUS QUINTIUS (QUINTICIUS) (d. 77 

Bc), Roman comedy writer, was distinguished as a writer of 
national comedies 

See Aulus CJcHius vii. 9; Ribbcck, Comicorum Laltnorum reliquiae 
(i8SS)- 

ATTACHMENT, in law, a process from a court of record, 
awarded by the justices at their discretion, on a bare suggestion, 
or on their own knowledge, and properly grantable in cases of 
contempt It differs from arrest {q v ), in that he who arrests 
a man carries him to a person of higher power to be forthwith 
disposed of; but he that attaches keeps the party attached, 
and presents him in court at the day assigned, as appears by the 
words of the writ Another difference is, that arrest is only upon 
the body of a man, w’hercas an attachment is often upon his goods. 
It IS distinguished from distress in not extending to lands, as the 
latter docs, nor does a distress touch the liody, as an attachment 
does. See Practice and Phoceduri. 

ATTACK is a word used in various senses in musical termi- 
nology Thus m the foim adami (Ital ; it is a direction to pro- 
ceed without pause to the next movement or section of a com- 
position “Good attack” apiilied to a performance signifies a 
performance characterized by spirit, decision and good ensemble, 
a use of the term allied \vith the trench chej d'attnque as a des- 
ignation for the leader of an orchestra. Attaccu (Ital ), in turn, is 
a term applied to a shoit phiase or episotlic suliject in a fugue. 

ATTAINDER, in English law, was the immediate and in- 
separable consequence from the lommon law upon the sentence of 
death When it was clear be>ond all dispute that the criminal was 
no longer fit to live he was called iittaiut, and could not, before 
the Evidence Act 1S43, be a witness in any court This attainder 
took place after jiulgment of death, or upon such circumstances 
as W'ere equivalent to judgment of death, such as judgment of 
outlawry on a capital crime, pronounced for absconding from jus- 
tice. C'onvkiion w’lthoul judgment was not followed by attainder 
The consequences of attainder were (i) forfeiture, (2) corrup- 
tion of blood On attainder for tieason, the criminal forfeited to 
the Crow’n his lands, rights of entry on lands, and any interest he 
might have in lands for his own life or •! term of years For mur- 
der, the oflender forfeited to the Grown the profit of his freeholds 
during life, .ind in the case of lands held in fee-simple, the lands 
thom.selves for a year and a dav , subject to this, the lands es- 
cheated to the lord of the fee These forfeitures related back to 
the time of the offence committi'd Forfeitures of goods and 
chattels ensued not only on attainder, but on conviction for a 
felony of any kind, or on flight from justue, and had no rekation 
backwards to the time of the otience committed By corruption 
of blood, “both upwards and downwards,” the attainted person 
could neither inherit nor transmit lands The lands escheated to 
the lord of the fee. subject to the Crown's right of forfeiture. 
The doctrine of attainder has, however, cea.sed to be of much im- 
portance. The Forfeiture Act 1870 enacted that henceforth no 
confe.ssion, verdict, inquest, conviction or judgment of or for any 
treason or felony, or frlo dr .sc, should cause any attainder or 
corruption of blood, or any forfeiture or escheat 

Bills of Attainder, m English legal procedure, were formerly 
a parliamentary method of exercising judicial authority. They 
W’ere ordinarily initiated in the House of Lords and the proceed- 
ings were the same as on other hills, but the parties against whom 
they were brought might appear by counsel and produce witnesses 
in both Houses. In the case of an impeachment {qv.), the 
House of Commons was prosecutor and the House of Lords 
judge; but such bills being legislative in form, the consent of 
Crown. lords, and commons was necessary to pass them. Bishops, 
who do not exercise but W’ho claim the right to vote in cases of 
impeachment {q v ), have a right to vote upon bills of attainder, 
but their vote is not Lonclusiv’e in passing judgment upon the ac- 
cused First pas>^ed in 1459, such bills were employed, more par- 
ticularly during the reigns of the Tudor kings, as a species of ex- 
trajudicial procedure, tor the direct punishment of poh’tical 
offences. Dispensing with the ordinary judicial forms and prece- 


dents, they took away from the accused whatever advantages he 
might have gained in the courts of law, such evidence only was 
admitted as might be necessary to secure conviction; indeed, in 
many cases bills of attainder were passed without any evidence 
being produced at all. In the reign of Henry VIIl. they were 
much used, through a subservient parliament, to punish those who 
had incurred the king’s di.spleasure , many distingui.shed victims 
who could not have been charged with any offence under the ex- 
isting laws being by this means disposed of. In the 17th century, 
during the disputes with Chailes 1 , the Long Tarliamcnt made 
effective use of the .same procedure, forcing the sovereign to give 
his consent The most famous cases were those of Strafford and 
Laud After the Restoration it became less frequent, though the 
Jacobite movement in Scotland produced sev’cral instances of at- 
tainder, without, however, the inflict ion of the extreme penalty 
of death The last bill of attainder passed in England was 111 the 
case of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, one of the Irish rebel leaders of 
1798 

A bill for reversing attainder takes a form contrary to the 
usual rule. It is first signed by the Sovereign and presented by a 
peer to the House of Lords by command of the Crown, or, in 
other words, it is entirely within the Crown's grace and favour. 
Such bills for reversal are not obsolete as they are the first step 
necessary by a claimant to a peerage which has fallen into abey- 
ance {see Peerage) when the ancestor was attainted. The House 
of Lords has recently (1928) adopted a report recommending that 
such attainders be not reversed “where the attainder has been in 
existence for several centuries ’’ 

The Constitution of the United States forbids Congress to 
pass any bill of attainder or ex post facto law. Most of the State 
constitutions contain similar prohibitions. 

ATTAINT, WRIT OF, an obsolete method of procedure 
in English law, for inquiring by a jury of 24 whether a false ver- 
dict hqd been given in a trial before an ordinary jury of 12 It 
originated in the days when jurors were regarded as witnesses as 
well as judges and a false verdict was regarded as perjury If it 
were found that an erroneous judgment had been given, the wrong 
was redressed and the original jury incurred infamy, with im- 
prisonment and forfeiture of their goods, which punishments were, 
however, commuted later for a pecuniary penalty In criminal 
cases a writ of attaint was issued at suit of the king, and in civil 
cases at the suit of cither part> In criminal ca.ses it appears to 
have become obsolete by the end of the 15th century, although 
juries were sometimes fined by the Star Chamber for acquittal. 
Procedure by attaint in civil cases had also been gradually giving 
place to the practice of granting new trials, and after the decision 
in Bushell’s case in ifijo (jic Jury) it became obsolete, and was 
finally abolished by the Juries Act 1825, except as regards jurors 
guilty of embracery {qv ) 

ATTALEIA, an ancient city of Pamphylia, which derived its 
name from Attains 11 , king of Pergamum; the modern Adalia 
{.qv ). It was important as the nearest seaport to the rich dis- 
tricts of south-west Phrygia A much-frequented “half -sea” route 
led through it to the Lycus and Meander valleys, and so to 
Ephesus and Smyrna This was the natural way from any part 
of central Asia Minor to Syria and Egypt, and accordingly we 
hear of Paul and Barnabas taking ship at Attaleia for Antioch. 
Onginally the port of Perga. Attaleia eclipsed the old Pamphylian 
capital in early Christian times and became the metropolis There 
are extensive remains of the ancient walls. The most conspicuous 
monument is the triple Gate of Hadrian, flanked by a tower built 
by the empress Julia. 

ATTALUS, the name of three kings of ancient Pergamum. 

Attalus I., Soter, king of Pergamum, succeeded Eumcnes I. 
at Pergamum in 241 bc Soon alter his accession (perhaps 235) 
he defeated the Galatians in a great battle, as a result of which 
he took the title of king, and by defeating Antiochus Hierax ex- 
tended his boundaries over a large area in Asia Minor. Most of 
the rest of his life was occupied with wars against Philip V, of 
Macedon He fought with Rome and the Aetolians against Philip 
and the Achaeans in 2x1, and joined in the general peace made 
in 204. In 201 war again broke out between Philip and Rhodes, 
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and Attains joined the Rhodians. He died at Pergamum in 197. 
During his reign the court of Pergamum was one of the centres 
of Hellenistic culture, A Pergamese school of sculpture arose, 
stimulated by the dedication of votive figures to the great shrines 
after the victory over the Galatians, of which the so-called 
“Dying Gladiator” is one. There was equal activity on the 
literary side ; there were a great library and a Stoic Academy. 

Attalus II., king of Pergamum, was born in 200 bc He 
served as a general under his brother Eumenes II. and com- 
manded the Perg.amene contingent that served the Romans in 
their expeditions in Galatia (1S9) and Greece (171) He visited 
Rome frequently as an ambassador, and succeeded his brother in 
159 Secure in his alliance with Rome, he played a successful 
part in the wars and diplomacy of the East, though Rome had 
to intervene actively when he was besieged in his capital by 
Prusias II of Bithynia m 154 Under Attalus II Peigamum re- 
tained Its rank as a centre of Hellenistic culture, and is espe- 
cially notable for Crates, the Homeric critic. He died in 138 

Attalus III., Philometor, succeeded his uncle Attalus II in 
138 B c A very different type of ruler from his predecessors, he 
introduced the Pergamese to the methods of Asiatic tyranny, 
from which they had previously been secure After pursuing an 
eccentric career, largely devoted to gardening and sculpture, he 
died in 133 The sole importance of his reign lies in his will As 
the last of the Attalic house he could dispose of the sovereignty, 
and he betiudathed it to Rome. Rome accepted it and became 
involved in a struggle with the pretender .\ristonicus (<7^') 

BiBUOGRVniv — .\nrient authorities arc Polybius \vi , Livy, 
xwviii. ct Modern M. H E. Moicr, “Pergamenisches Reich,” 
in (/. allg hnryc d. tCii.? «. Abmi/e, xvi. pp. 336 ff. (1842) ; E 
Thracmer, Pergamo% (Leipzig, 1848) , J. Mahaffy, Alexander’s^ Empre 

(1887) 

ATTAR OF ROSES, a perfume jnepared by macerating or 
distilling roses, mainly the Rosa damascena. The essential oil 
obtained is a beautiful, precious and very costly material, costing 
as much as l$o a pound Some 250 lbs of roses are needed to 
make a single ounce of the attar, which moans that .several ac. of 
land yield only that small quantity of the perfume. The word 
attar, sometimes corrupted as “otto,” is from the Persian *attar, 
essence. The manufacture is chielly oriental, in India and Persia, 
but it is also carried on in France and the Balkans. 

ATTEMPT, in law, an act done with intent to commit a 
crime, and forming one of a series of acts which would constitute 
its actual commission if it were not interrupted. Mere intention 
to commit a crime is not sufficient, and an attempt must proceed 
to an overt act, but at the same time it must fall short of the ulti- 
mate purpose in any part of it. A person may be guilty of an 
attempt to commit a crime, even ’f its commission in the manner 
proposed was impossible Every attempt to commit a felony or 
misdemeanour is in itself a common law misdemeanour, punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment, unless the attempt to commit is 
specifically punishable by statute as a felony, as in the case of 
attempted murder, or in a defined manner as a misdemeanour, 
and a person who has been indicted for a felony or misdemeanour 
may, if the evidence so warrants, be found guilty only of the 
attempt. 

ATTENTION. The term is employed in psychology some- 
times in a wider, and sometimes in a narrower sense. In the 
narrower sense, which coincides more or less with the popular use 
of the term, attention means that mental process by which some 
object comes to be apprehended more clearly or distinctly than 
before it was attended to, or by which one object occupies the 
focus of consciousness while others (to which attention is not 
directed) are in the margin or periphery of consciousness. In 
the wider sense of the term attention denotes the mental process 
in virtue of which anything becomes an object of consciousness 
at all, as compared with the multitude of stimuli which never 
find entry into consciousness, although they are within reach 
of the observer The wider sense is the more convenient, provided 
it is re« ognized that there are many degrees of attention varying 
from what is commonly called inattention (that is, a very low 
degree ot attention) to the highest concentration. Attention in all 
its forms, and especially in its higher forms, is a process of selec- 


tion, a form of preferential treatment — some things are admitted 
into consciousness whereas others are not, or some arc placed in 
the very centre of consciousness where.ts others are relegated to 
the margin. It is largely by the exercise and distribution of atten- 
tion that the human mind may be said to assert itself against 
becoming the passive target of external stimulations 

The general effect of attention is that a certain object is ad- 
mitted into consciousness while others aie excluded, or that an 
object which receives more attention is apprehended more ch'arly. 
The resulting difference is not a ditlerence in intensity but a difler- 
cnce in dearness. When, eg, special attention is loncentrated 
on the first violin in a trio its notes do not become louder but 
clearer. One rarely mistakes an increase in clearness for an in- 
crease in intensity. Only some people confuse the two merely 
because both changes have the same kind of effect in so tar as the 
object in question is helped to occupy a more central place in 
consciousness. For, as will be pointed out presently, the intensity 
of a stimulus, and therefore an increase in intensity, is one ot the 
conditions which help to determine attention or to attract atten- 
tion to the .stimulus, and so give it a prominent place in conscious- 
ness. A negative result of attention directed to any object is that 
other objects receive either no attention or less attention than 
they would otherwise receive, that is to say they are either ex- 
cluded from the field of consciousness or are relegated to a back 
place. 

The conditions which influence the direction of attention to 
some objects rather than to others are of two principal kinds The 
direction of attention is determined jiarlly by the nature of the 
objects claiming attention, and jiartly by the disposition and ch.ir- 
acter of the inciividual mind or subject exercising attention 'I'he 
two sets of conditions may accordingly bc described as the ob- 
jective and the subjective conditions respectively. 

Objective Conditions. — ^The objective conditions of attention 
are to be sought mainly in the intensity, volume, duration, and 
novelty of the objective stimulus claiming attention A brilliant 
light or a .shall noise is more likely to attract attention than a 
feeble light or a .soft sound Again, within certain limits, a stimu- 
lus of longer duration is more likely to attract attention than a 
momentary one. Similarly a large object is more likely to be 
noticed than a small one. But most important of all the objective 
conditions is novelty, or change from preceding stimulation. 
Though the duration of a stimulus is favourable to its being 
noticed, yet a point is soon reached when its very sameness le.ids 
to its being ignored in favour of some new stimulus or some 
change in an existing stimulus. Change as such tends to attract 
attention. The sudden cessation in the motion of a mill or in 
the ticking of a clock will be noticed when the preceding uniform 
.sound of either has ceased to attract attention The importance 
of change of stimulus (including movement or apparent move- 
ment) in attracting attention is realized and exploited by the 
purveyors of luminous advertisements 

Subjective Conditions. — The subjective conditions of atten- 
tion turn mainly on the momentary pre-occupations or the jjerma- 
nent interests of the individual mincl. We may distinguish several 
forms in which such pre-occupations or interests may influence 
the direction of attention. First, there is the influence of the idea 
or experience which happens to occupy our attention at the mo- 
ment, or did so shortly before. If we happen to be thinking of 
an object, it will attract our attention even under conditions in 
which it would otherwise have escaped our notice. Similarly a 
distant aeroplane though difficult to locate at first may be easily 
followed once it has been observed or spotted Secondly, there 
is the mental attitude of the individual at the moment. A mental 
altitude is a kind of limited orientation. It favours whatever 
appears relevant to it, and resists everything else In its simplest 
and most obvious form the general nature of a mental attitude 
is exemplified when a question occurs to one spontaneously, or is 
put to us by somebody else The eftect is a certain kind ot ex- 
ix.*ctancy and preparedness for anything that may help to answer 
the question or to solve the problem. If one is asked, or asks 
himself, about the architectural character of a clock-tower in 
front of him, he will attend to its architectural character, and 
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probably fail to note the time indicated by the clock; if he is 
asked the time, he will note this, and probably fail to observe the 
architectural form of the tower, or even the character of the 
numerals on the face of the clock, until he is asked whether they 
are Roman or Arabic, etc. On the whole it is remarkable how 
little most people really notice for which their mental attitude is 
not set. This is not altogether to be regretted, for it means a 
certain economy of mental effort. Lastly, there is the influence 
of one’s entire previous training, that is, one’s general mental 
outlook or orientation, or his dominant disposition or permanent 
interests, as determined by his whole previous education, in the 
widest sense of the term In a miscellaneous exhibition different 
people will direct their attention to different exhibits according 
to their knowledge of the different fields of interest to which the 
objects belong Of the miscellaneous contents of a newspaper 
different parts will similarly attract the attention of different 
people according to their previous training Even if they all read 
the major portion of the newspaper, they will read the several 
parts each in a different order 

Various Kinds of Attention. — Psychologists usually distin- 
guish various kinds of attention, and the cla.ssitication is based 
on various grounds Sometimes the classilication is based on the 
differences in the kind of objects to which attention is directed. 
In this case we get the distinction between sensorial attention and 
ideational attention, according as the object attended to is a 
sensible object or an idea. More important are the distinctions 
based on the effort exerted. This distinction, however, is inti- 
mately bound up with that of interest. And the otherwise laud- 
able attempt to combine both these bases in one scheme of 
classification has led to a somewhat inconsistent use of terms in 
this connection, the trouble being mainly due to the ambiguity of 
the epithet “voluntary,” which is sometimes used in the sense of 
“involving volition” or effort, and sometimes in the sense of 
“free” or “willing” or “spontaneous,” “not constrained.” The 
most important di.stinctions may be indicated as follows. It is a 
familiar experience that we sometimes pay attention to something 
because it interests us. whereas at other times we attend to things 
by an effort of will The former is called attention from interest, 
the latter is called attention from effort The former is usually 
spontaneous and easy, the latter is often unpleasant and a strain. 
The former, again, is frequently called spontaneous attention, the 
latter volitional or voluntary attention Again, attention is some- 
times attracted by the mere intensity of some external stimulus 
such as a loud noise or a flash of light. The attention in this case 
involves no effort at all. and the object may or may not prove 
interesting Such attention is often called involuntary attention, 
because it is often exercised in spite of our wish to attend to 
something else 

The Duration of Attention. — The concentration of atten- 
tion upon some object or thought may continue for a considerable 
time among normal people But what is commonly called an 
object or a thought is something very complex having many parts 
or aspects, and our attention really passes from part to part, 
backwards and forwards all the time. Our attention to what 
can be seriously called a single thing, affording no opportunities 
for the movement of attention from part to part, say a small 
patch of colour, cannot be held for more than about a second 
without serious risk of falling into a hypnotic trance or some 
similar pathological condition. 

The Span of Attentiorf. — How many objects can be attended 
to at one time^ Many people have the impression that they can 
attend to a number of things at the same time What really 
happens in such cases is that their attention alternates from one 
object to another, so that they really do attend to a multiplicity of 
things within a given time, only successively But if the expres- 
sion “at one time” is taken strictly, then it seems very doubtful 
whether more than one object (or at most a group of four or 
five things forming one object) can be attended to at once. When, 
in experiments on attention, objects are exposed for a small 
fraction of a second, then as a rule only one object is apprehended 
Even when with somewhat longer exposures four or five objects 
appear to be apprehended by the subject there is some ground for 


supposing that most of them are really observed in the form of 
after-images rather than as direct percepts. 

Abnormalities of Attention. — In normal life one does not 
always concentrate one’s attention on anything special, but 
scatters it somewhat diffusely over a number of objects, passing 
more or less rapidly from one thing to another. This is healthy 
up to a point — it is a form of mental relaxation. But when such 
a state of comparative inattention becomes chronic, it is a symp- 
tom of a pathological mental condition. There are so-called 
“scatter-brained” people who are constitutionally incapable of 
concentrating attention on anything for long. If they enquire 
about anything their interest in it seems exhausted by the time 
they have put the question, and they proceed to put another 
question before the first has been answered. This condition is 
sometimes a passing phase with children, but chronic with the 
feeble-minded, or the mentally unstable. The opposite abnormal- 
ity to such instability of attention is seen in people suffering 
from “fixed ideas ” Even in normal life people sometimes con- 
centrate attention on some one object or problem to such an 
extent that, for the time being, they are absorbed in it, and oblivi- 
ous of everything else This state of mind often betrays itself 
in what is called absent-mindedne.ss, that is, inattention to most 
things betau.se of special concentration on others Up to a point 
this state, too, is healthy and effective But when it becomes 
chronic and excessive it ends in a variety of abnormalities ranging 
from the harmless crank, to the fanatic, and the person suffering 
from fixed ideas and illusions from which he cannot divert his 
attention. 

Biblioorapiiy. — W B Pillsbury, /lltcap'an (igo8) , W James, Pnn- 
ciplcs of Psychology (i8go) , (J. K .Stout, Manual of Psychology (3rd 
cd , ion), J. Ward, Psychological Principles (1918); article Psv- 
enouev (A Wo) 

ATTENUATION, in radio communication, is the reduction 
in power of a wave or a rurient with incrca.sing distance from the 
source of transmission Attenuation of an electric current or 
wave is ordinarily the re.sult of the absorption or loss of power in 
ceitain elements of the circuit or transmission path In some 
electrical circuits, particularly for currents of audio-frequencies, 
it is possible to make substantially equal the total attenuation for 
all frequencies within a certain range A device used for this 
purpose IS called an attenuation equalizer 
ATTERBOM, PER DANIEL AMADEUS (1790-1855), 
Swedish poet, son of a countiy parson, was born in the province of 
Ostcrgbtland He studied in the university of Uppsala (1805-15) 
and became professor of philosophy there in 1828, and of aes- 
thetics and literature in 1835 He was the first great poet of the 
romantic movement which was to revolutionize Swedish literature 

In 1807 he founded at Uppsala an artistic society, the Aurora 
League, whose first newspaper, Poly fe in, was a crude effort, soon 
abandoned; but in 1810 theie began to appear a journal, Fosforos, 
edited by Attorbom, which lasted for three years and found a place 
in classic Swedish literature It con.sisted of poetry and aesthetico- 
polcmical essays, it introduced the study of the new Romantic 
school of Germany, and formed a vehicle for the early works, not 
of Atterbom only, but of Hammerskold, Dahlgren, Palmblad and 
others Later, the members of the Aurora League established the 
Poetisk Kalender (1812-22), in which their poems appeared, and 
a new critical organ, Svensk IJtterafurtidning (1813-24). 

Of Atterbom’s independent works, the most celebrated is Lveksa- 
hlketins 0 {The Port unale Island), a romantic drama published in 
1824 Previously be had published a c>ck of lyrics, Blommorna {The 
Flouers), of a mv.stital charartei somewhat in the manner of Novahs 
Of a dramatized fairy talc, Fagel Ida {The Blue Bird), only a frag- 
ment, which is ainonp the rno^t (exquisite of his writings, is preserved 
His Stare ock skalder (1841-55, supplement, 1804), a senes 

of biographies of Swedish poets and men of letters, forms a history 
of Swedish letters down to the end of the “classical” period. Atter- 
bom’s works were collected (13 vols , Orebro) in 1854-70 

ATTERBURY, FRANCIS (1662-1732), English man of 
letters, politician and bishop, was born at Milton, Bucks, the son 
of a clergyman. Educated at Westminster School and Christ 
Church, Oxford, he became a tutor of his college. He took holy 
orders in 1687, and was appointed one of the royal chaplains, but 
most of his time was spent in Oxford, where he was the chief 
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adviser of Dean Aldrich under whom Christ Church had become 
a centre of Toryism. He stood behind Charles Boyle in his attack 
on Richard Bentley, and in the Battle of the Books Swift calls 
him the Apollo who directed the fight In the high and low church 
controversy he was a witty and audacious champion of the high 
church clergy against what they regarded as the oligarchy of 
Erastian prelates. He was rewarded by the archdeaconry of 
Totnes, a prebend in Exeter Cathedral, and, after Queen Anne’s 
accession, the deanery of Carlisle. In 1710 the prosecution of 
Sacheverell gave Alterbury another opportunity for the use of 
his powers of sarcasm and invective He helped to frame the 
brilliant speech which the accused delivered at the bar of the 
House of Lords. With the fall of the Whigs his triumph came. 

As prolocutor of the lower house of convocation, he drew up in 
1711 the famous Representation of the State of Religion, and in 
August of that year Queen Anne, who had come to rely on Atler- 
bury for advice in ecclesiastical matters, appointed him dean of 
Christ Church. He was not a good college administrator, and in 
1713 was removed from Oxford to be bishop of Rochester. 

Probably Atterbury was one of those who hoped to arrange 
matters so that at Queen Anne’s death the act of succession could 
be easily set aside in favour of James Stuart, but on the accession 
of George I. he took the oath of allegiance and sought to ingrati- 
ate himself with the new court, though without success. He then 
violently opposed the new Government by his brilliant speeches 
in the House, and anonymously by pamphlets against the Hano- 
verians When the rebellion of 1715 broke out in favour of the 
Pretender he refused to sign the address in which the bishops of 
the Province of Canterbury declared their attachment to the 
royal house, and in 1717 he began to correspond directly with the 
Pretender 

Atterbury was implicated in a plot in 1721 for the restoration 
of the Stuarts, and spent some months in the Tower in 1722. The 
evidence against him was insufficient for legal conviction, and 
recourse was had to a special bill in Parliament by which he was 
deprived of his ecclesiastical dignities and banished for life. For 
some years he was principal adviser to James, but. finding that 
his counsels were disregarded, he retired to Montpelier. For a 
brief period before his death on Feb 22 1732, he was again in the 
Pretender’s service His remains were brought to England and 
secretly buried in Westminster Abbey 

In private life Atterbury was gentle and forbearing, and showed 
none of the acerbity and '/lolence of the pamphleteer. Between 
him and his daughter, Mrs. Moricc, there was tender affection; 
when he was ill in France she went over at the risk of her life 
to see him, and died immediately on her arrival. He was a close 
friend of Addison, and was on excellent terms with Pope, Swift, 
Arbuthnot and Gay 

See F Williams, Memoirs and Corrapondence of Atterbury with 
Notes, etc (i 80 g) , Stuart Papers, vol 1 ■ Letters of Atterbury to the 
Chevalier St George, etc. (1847) ; J. Nichols, Epistolary Correspond- 
ence, etc. (1783-96) ; and H. C. Beeching, Francis Atterbury (1909). 

ATTESTATION, the verification of a deed, will, or other 
instrument by the signature to it of a witness or witnesses, who 
subscribe to a memorandum, to the effect that it was signed or 
executed in their presence, showing that at the execution of the 
document there was present some disinterested person capable 
of giving evidence as to what took place. In Scots law, the 
corresponding clause is called the testing-clause {see Deed; Will 
OR Testament; Witness). 

AT THE MARKET, a terra used in instructions to brokers 
in securities or commodities authorizing them to buy or sell at 
the most favourable price as promptly as possible after the order 
is given. Brokers receiving orders on such terms convey them 
to the exchange floor at once, where the floor trader will attempt 
to put through the trade upon the best possible terms for his cus- 
tomer. While no price is named and no price limit is set, the 
broker is expected to make the purchase or sale within a fraction 
of the price set by the last transaction in the same security or 
commodity. 

ATTHIS (an adjective meaning “Attic”), the name given to 
a monograph or special treatise on the religious and political his- 


tory, antiquities and topography of Attica and Athens. During 
the 4th and 3rd centuries b c , a class of writers arose, who. mak- 
ing these subjects their particular study, were called atthidographi, 
or compilers of atthides The first of these was Clideinus or Clito- 
demus (about 378 b.c ); the last, Ister of Gyrene (d 212 b.c.); 
the most important was Philochorus (first half of the 3nl century 
BC ), of whose work considerable fragments have been preserved. 

Fragments in Muller, Fragmenta Histoncorum Graecorum, i. 

ATTIC, in architecture, any portion of wall raised above the 
main cornice, utilized by the Romans principally for decorative 
purposes, inscriptions, etc , as in triumphal arches. It was de- 
veloped in the Renaissance as an important part of a fai^ade, fre- 
quently enclosing an additional storey, the windows of which were 
treated as part of the decoration In modern u.sage the word is 
also employed to de.signate a storey immediately under the roof, 
especially when the roof is of steep pitch. 

ATTICA, a triangular district of ancient Greece, with the 
chain of Mts. Cithacron and Fames as its base and Sunium as 
its apex It is washed on two sides by the Aegean sea. and the 
coast is broken up into small bays and harbours, exposed to the 
south wind. Attica is very mountainous, and between the moun- 
tain chains lie several .small plains open to the sea On the west 
its natural boundary is the Corinthian gulf, so that it would in- 
clude Megan’s; indeed, before the Dorian invasion, which resulted 
in the foundation of Megara, the w’hole country was politically 
one, in the hands of the Ionian race. This is proved by the 
column which, as we learn from Stiabo, once stood on the Isthmus 
of Corinth, bearing on one side in Greek the inscription, “This 
land is Peloponnesus, not Ionia,” and on the other, “This land is 
not Peloponnesus but Ionia.” 

Mountains. — The mountains of Attica continue the chain 
from Tymphrestus at the south end of Pindus, through Phocis 
and Boeotia (Parnassus and Helicon); from this proceeds the 
range which, as Cithaeron (4,600ft ) in the west and Fames 
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(4,600ft.) in the east, separates Attica from Boeotia, throwing 
off spurs southward towards the Saronic gulf in Aegaleos 
(1,534ft.) and Hymettus (3,370ft ), which bound the plain of 
Athens. The east end of Fames is joined by another line of hills, 
which, separating from Mt Octa, skirts the Euboic gulf, and, after 
entering Attica, throws up the lofty pyramid of Pentelirus 
( 3 »fi 3 Sft ), overlooking the plain of Marathon, and then sinks 
towards the sea at Sunium to rise once more in the outlying 
islands. Finally, in the extreme west, Cithaeron bends round at 
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right angles in the direction of the isthmus, at the northern ap- 
proach to which it abuts against the mighty mass of Mt. Geraneia, 
between the Corinthian and the Saronic gulf. 

Soil. — The soil IS light and thin, and requires very careful agri- 
culture on the rocky mountain sides and in the maritime plains. 
This enforced industrious habits on the inhabitants and encour- 
aged seafaring. The level ground was sufficiently fertile to form a 
marked contrast to the rest of the district. Thucydides attributes 
to the unattractive nature of the soil (i 2 t 6 Xeirroyfcju) , the 
permanence of the same inhabitants in the country, whence arose 
the claim to indigenousness on which the Athenians prided them- 
selves, while at the same time the richer ground fostered that 
fondness for country life spoken of by Anstophanes The fact 
that out of the 182 denies {see Cleisthlnls) into which Attica 
was divided, one-tenth were named from trees or plants points 
to less aridity in ancient times 

Climate. — In approaching Attica from Boeolia a change of 
temperature is felt as soon as a person descends from Cithaeron 
or Parncs, and the sea breeze moderates the heat in summer So 
Euripides describes the inhabitants as “ever walking gracefully 
through the most luminous ether’’ (Med 829). 

Again Xenophon says “one would not err in thinking that 
this city is placed near the centre of Greece — nay, of the civilized 
world — because, the farther removed persons are from it, the 
severer is the cold or heat they meet with’’ (Vecttiial. 1 0). The 
air is so clear that one can see tiom the Acropolis the lines of 
white marble that streak the sides of Pentelicus. The brilliant 
colouring of the Athenian sunsets is due to the same cause. The 
epithet “violet-crowned, ’’ used of Athens by Pindar, is due either 
to the blue haze on the surrounding hills, or to the u.se of violets 
(or irises) for festal wreaths The prevalence of the north wind 
is expressed on the Horologium of Anclronicus Cyrrhestes, called 
the Temple or Tower of the Winds, at Athens 

■Vegetation. — Sophocles (Ord Col. 700) .shows that the olive 
flourished specially m Attica (see also Herodotus v 82) In the 
legend of the struggle between Po.seidon and Athena, for the pat- 
ronage of the country, the sea-god is represented as having to 
retire vanquished before the giver of the olive; and the evidences 
of this contention were an ancient olive tree in the Acropolis, to- 
gether with three holes in the rock, said to have been made by the 
trident of Poseidon. The fig also throve and Demeter was said 
to have bestowed it as a gift on the Elcusinian Phytalus, ie , “the 
gardener” Cithaeron and Parnes were formerly wooded; for on 
the fomier are laid the picturesque sylvan scenes in the Baccitae 
of Euripides, and it was from the latter that the wood came 
which caused the neighbouring deme of Acharnac to be famous 
for Its charcoal — the avdpaKis llappriCLOL of the Achartmms of 
Ari^tophanes (34S) From the thymy sIojk-s of Hymettus came 
the famous Hymettian honey 

Minerals. — The pure white marble of Pentelicus used for the 
Athenian temples, and the blue marble of Hymettus — the t robes 
Hymettiae ol Horace, used for Roman palaces, were famous. The 
silver mines of Laurium rendered silver the principal medium of 
exchange in Greece, so that “a silver piece (dpyvpiov) was the 
Greek name for money. Aeschylus speaks of the Athenians as 
possessing a “fountain of silver” (Pers 235), and Aristophanes 
makes his chorus of birds promi.->e the audience that, if they show 
him favour, owls from Lautium (/ c , silver pieces with the emblem 
of Athens) shall never fail them (Birds, 1106). The purity and 
accurate weight of the Laurium coins gave them a wide circula- 
tion (See iurther Ntmismatics Greek, § Athens ) In Strabo’s 
time the mines had almost ceased to yield, but silver was ob- 
tained from the scoriae; and at the present day lead is got in the 
same way, chiefly by two companies, one of which is French and 
the other Greek. Two thousand shafts and galleries of the ancient 
mines remain. 

Plain of Megara. — The plain of Megara was geographically 
linked with Attica. It commanded the three jjasscs into the Pel- 
oponnese, one a long detour along the shores of the Corinthian 
gulf; the other two starting from Megara, and passing, the one 
over the ridge of Geraneia, the other along the Saronic 'gulf, under 
the dangerous precipices of the Scironian rocks, 


Plain of Eleusis. — To the east of Megara lies Eleusis, bounded 
on the one side by the chain of Kerata, and on the other by that 
of Aegaleos, through a depression in which was the line of the 
sacred way, where the torchlight processions from Athens used to 
descend to the coast, the “brightly gleaming shores” (Xapirddes 
aKTai) of Sophocles (Oed. Col 1,049). The deep bay which here 
runs into the land is bounded on its southern side by the rocky 
i.sland of Salamis. The winding channel which separates that 
island from the mainland in the direction of the Peiraceus was 
the scene of the battle of Salamis The cast of the plain of Eleusis 
was called the Thriasian plain, and the city itself was .situated in 
the recesses of the bay just mentioned 
Plain of Athens. — Next in order to the plain of Eleusis came 
that of Athens, the most extensive, reaching from the foot of 
Parnes to the sea, and bounded on the west by Aegaleos, and on 
the east by Hymettus Its most conspicuous feature is the broad 
line of dark green along its western side, formed by the olive- 
groves of Colonus and the gardens of the Academy, watered by 
the Cephisus. This river, unlike the other rivers of Attica, has a 
constant supply of water, from its sources on Mt. Parnes, which 
was diverted in classical limes, as it still is, into the neighbouring 
plantations (cf Sophocles, Oed Col. 685) The two bare knolls 
of light-coloured earth caused the poet in the same chorus to apply 
the epithet “white” (dpyijTa) to Colonus The Ilissus river, rising 
in Mt. Hymettus and skirting the east of Athens, is a mere brook, 
which disappears in summer Three roads lead to Athens from 
the Boeotian frontier over the mountain barrier — the easternmost 
over Parncs, from Deiium and Oropus by Decelea, the usual 
route of the invading Lacedaemonians during the Peloponnesian 
war; the westernmost o\er Cithaeron, by the pass of Dryosceph- 
alae, or the “Oakheads,” from Thebes by Plataea to Eleusis, and 
so to Athens, along which the Plataeans escaped during the siege 
of Plataea in the Peloponnesian war. The thud, midway between 
the two, by the pass of Phyle, near the summit of which, over- 
looking the Athenian plain, is the fort occupied by Thrasybulus in 
the days of the Thirty Tyrants On the sea-coast to the south- 
west of Athens rises the hill of Munychia, a mass of rocky ground, 
forming the acropolis of the towm of Peiraeeus The grounci which 
joins it to the mainland is low and swampy, alluvial soil brought 
down by the Cephisus and according to Strabo was at one time 
an island On one side of this, towards Hymettus, lay the open 
roadstead of Phalerum, on the other the harbour of Peiraeeus, 
a completely land-locked inlet, safe, deep and spacious, the ap- 
proach to w'hich was still further narrowed by moles On the east 
are the small harbours of Zea and Munychia 
Eastern Attica. — The north-eastern boundary of the plain of 
Athens is formed by the graceful pyramid of Pentelicus, com- 
monly known as Brilessus m ancient times. Between it and 
Hymettus intervenes a level space of ground 2m. wide, which 
formed the entrance to the Mesogaea, an elevated undulating 
plain in the midst of the mountains, reaching nearly to Sunium. 
At the extremity of Hymettus, where it projects into the Saronic 
gulf, was the promontory of Zoster (“the Girdle”), so called be- 
cause it girdles and protects the neighbouring harbour. From this 
promontory to Suniura there runs a lower line of mountains, and 
between these and the sea is the fertile strip of land callecl the 
Paralia. Beyond Sunium, on the eastern coast, were two safe 
ports, Thoricus, defended by the island of Helene, forming a 
natural breakwater in front of it, and Prasiae, now called Porto 
Raphti (“the Tailor”), from a statue at the entrance. In the 
north-east corner between Parnes, Pentelicus and the sea is the 
little plain of Marathon (q v), the scene of the battle against the 
Persians (490 b.c ). The bay in front is sheltered by Euboea, and 
on the north by a projecting tongue of land, called Cynosura. 

One district of Attica, the territory of Oropus, belonged to 
Boeotia, as it was situated to the north of Parnes; but the 
Athenians always endeavoured to retain it, because it facilitated 
their communications with Euboea, which was of the utmost im- 
portance to them; for, if Aegina should rightly be called “the eye- 
sore of the Peiraeeus,” Euboea was quite as truly a thorn in the 
side of Attica; Demosthenes (De Cor., p. 307) records the ravages 
of the Euboean pirates. 
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ATTIC BASE, the term given in architecture to any column 
base (qv) consisting of an upper and lower torus {q v ) sepa- 
rated by a scotia (q.v.). Used first by the Greeks in connection 
with the Ionic order, it became the favourite base of the Romans 
and is common in Byzantine, Romanesque and early Gothic work 

ATTICISM. (1) Taking the side of Athens in the Pelopon- 
nesian w’ar, a word formed simiJ.irly to medism (taking the side 
of Persia in the Persian war), (2) the artificial imitation of Attic 
Greek in Hellenistic literature (See Greek Litfratlre) 
ATTICUS, TITUS POMPONIUS (109-32 bc), Roman 
patron of letters, was born at Rome three years before Cicero, 
with whom he was educated His name was Titus Pomponius, 
that ol Alticus being given him afterwards from his long resi- 
dence in Athens (SO-65) and his intimate acquaintance with the 
Greek literature and language. When Pomponius was still a 
young man his father died, and he prudently transferred himself 
and his fortune to Athens, in order to escape the civil war, m 
which he might have been involved through his connection with 
the murdered tribune, Sulpicius Rufus. Here he lived in retire- 
ment, devoting himself entirely to study. On his return to Rome, 
he assumed the name of Quintus Caecilius Pomponianus Fiom 
this time he kept aloof from political strife, attaching himself 
to no particular party, and continuing on intimate terms with men 
so opposed as ('aesar and Pompey, Antony and Octavian His 
most intimate friend, how'ever, was Cicero, whose correspondence 
with him extended over many years His private life was tranquil 
and happy. He did not marry till he was 53 years of age, and 
his only child became the wife of Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa, the 
distinguished minister of Augustus In 32, being seized with an 
illness believed to be incurable, he starved himself to death Of 
his writings none is extant, but mention is nivade of two. a Greek 
history of Cicero’s consulship, and some annals forming an 
epitome of Roman history down to the year 54 His most im- 
portant work was his edition of the letters addressed to him by 
Cicero He formed a large library at Athens, and engaged a stalf 
of slaves to make copies of valuable works 

See Life by Cornelius Ncpo.'<; lienvuk. Lives of Messalla Corvinus 
and T P A (1813) , Fialon, Thesis in T P A (iSbi) , Boissier, Cueron 
et ses amis (188S, Eng trans A D. Jones, 1897) i W. H. How, Cicero- 
Select Letters (Oxford, 1920) vol. n. Appendix ii A tianslation of 
Cicero’s Letters to Atticus by E. O. Winstadt is published in the Loeb 
Classical Library (1912). 

ATTICUS HERODES, TIBERIUS CLAUDIUS (c. ad. 

lox-i 77 ), Greek rhetorician, celebrated among his contemporaries 
In 125 Hadrian appointed him prefect of the free towns of Asia, 
and in 1 40 he was summoned by Antoninus Pius to undertake the 
education of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, and received 
many marks of favour, amongst them the consulship (143). He 
is principally celebrated, however, for the vast sums he expended 
on public purpo.scs He built at Athens a race-course of Pcntelic 
marble, and a music theatre, called the Odeum, which still exists 
At Corinth he built a theatre, at Delphi a stadium, at Thermopylae 
hot baths, at Canusium, in Italy, an aqueduct. He even con- 
templated cutting a canal through the Isthmus of Corinth. Many 
of the partially ruined cities of Greece were restored by Atticus. 
and numerous inscriptions testify their gratitude Of his many 
works, the only one extant is a speech “On the Constitution” 
(ed. Hass, 1880). 

Bibliography — Philostratus, Vit. Soph ii. i; Fionllo, Herodis At- 
tici quae supersunt (1801); A Biographical Notice of A. H (1832), 
privately printed; Fucllcs, De Herodis Attici Vita (1S64) ; Vidal- 
Lablache, Herode Atticus (1871). 

ATTILA (d. 453), king of the Huns, became king in 433 on 
the death of his uncle Roua. In the first eight years of his reign 
Attila was chiefly occupied in the wars with other barbarian, tribes, 
by which he made himself virtually supreme in Central Europe. 


His own special kingdom comprised the countries which are now 
called Hungary and Transylvania, his capital being possibly near 
the modern city of Buda-Pest, but having made the Ostrogoths, 
the Gepidae and many other Teutonic tribes his subject-allies, 
and having also sent his invailmg armies into Media, he seems 
for nearly 20 years to have ruled iiractically without a rival from 
the Ca.spian to the Rhine 

Early in his reign, Ilonoria, grand-daughter of the Emperor 
Theodosius II , being subjected to severe restraint on account of 
an amorous intrigue with one of the iharnberlams ol the palace, 
sent her ring to the king of the Huns, and called on him to be her 
husband and her deliverer Nothing came of the proposed engage- 
ment, but the wrongs of Honoria, his affianced wile, served as a 
pretext for some of the constantly recurring embassies with which 
Attila worried the two courts of Constantinople and Ravenna. 

One of the return embassies from Constantinople (448) had 
the advantage of being accompanied by a rhetorician named Pris- 
cus, whose minute account of the negotiations, intluding a vivid 
picture of the gnat Hun in his banquet-hall, is by far the most 
valuable source of information as to Attila’s court and camp In 
the ambass.idor’s suite there was an interpreter named \igilas, 
who lor so pounds of gold had promised to assassinate Attila. 
This design was discovered by the Hunnish king, but had not 
been revealed to the head of the embassy or to his secretary. 

The new Emperor Marcian answered the insulting me.s.sage of 
Attila in a manlier tone than his predecessor. Accordingly the 
Hun now turneil upon Valontinian HI , the trembling emperor of 
the west, anti demanded reilress for the wrongs of Honoria, and 
one-half of Valentinian's dominions as her dowry. Allying himself 
with the Franks and Vandals, he led his vast many-nationed army 
to the Rhine in the spring of 451, crossed that river, and sacked, 
apiiarenlly, most of the cities of Belgic Gaul, finally reached the 
Loire and laid siege to the strong city of Orleans. The citizens, 
under the leadership of their bishop, Anianus, made a heroic de- 
fence, but the place was on the point of being taken when, on 
June 24, the allied Romano-Golhic army of Aetius and Theodoric, 
king of the \isigoth.s, was seen on (he horizon Atlila turneti 
again to the north-east, halted near Troyes, m the Catalaunian 
plains, and offered battle to his pursuers 

The battle which followed — certainly one of the decisive battles 
of the world — has been well described by the Gothic historian, 
Jordancs, as “ruthless, manifold, immense, obstinate ” It lasted 
for the whole day, and the carnage was terrible The Visigothic 
king was slam, but the victory, though hardly earned, remained 
with his people and his allies. Atlila retreated, apparently in good 
order, on the Rhine, rccrossed that river and returned to his Pan- 
noman home. Thence in the spring of 452 he again set forth to 
ravage or to conquer Italy. After a stubborn contest, he took and 
utterly destroyed Aquileia, the chief city of Vcnctia, and burned 
the cities at the head of the Adriatic, Concordia, Altinum and 
Patavdum (Padua). The fugitives, seeking shelter in the lagoons 
of the Adriatic, laid the foundations of the future city of Venice 
Upon Milan and the cities of western Lombardy the hand of 
Attila seems to have weighed more lightly, plundering rather than 
utterly 'destroying; and he yielded to the entreaty of Pope Leo I. 
and consented to cross the Alps, with a menace, however, of 
future return, should the wrongs of Honoria remain unredressed. 
But no further expeditions to Italy were undertaken by Attila, 
who died suddenly in 453, in the night following a great banquet 
which celebrated his marriage with a damsel named Ilihco. 

Under his name Etzcl, AUila plays a great part m Teutonic 
legend (see Nibelungenlied) and under that of Atli in Scandi- 
navian Saga, but his historic lineaments are greatly obscured in 
both. He was short of stature, swarthy and broad-chested, with 
a large head and hair which early turned grey, snub nose and 
deep-set eyes. He walked with a proud step, darting a haughty 
glance this way and that as if he felt himself lord of all 

See Priscus, Jordancs, the Historia Miscella, Apollonius Sidonius and 
Gregory of Tours, who are the chief authorities for Attila's lite. 

ATTIS or ATYS, a deity worshipped in Phrygia, and later 
throughout the Roman empire, in conjunction with the Great 
Mother of the Gods. Their worship included the celebration of 
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mysteries annually on the return of the spring season. Attis was 
confused with Pan, babazios {qv.), Men and Adonis, and there 
were resemblances between the orgiastic features of his worship 
and that of Dionysus His resemblance to Adonis has led to the 
theory that the names of the two are identical, and that Attis 
is only the Semitic companion of Syrian Aphrodite grafted on to 
the Phrygian Gieat Mother worship It is likely, however, that 
Attis, like the Great Mother, was indigenous to Asia Minor, 
adopted by the invading Phrygians, and blended by them with 
a deity of their own 

Legends. — According to Pausanias (vii i 7), Attis was a beauti- 
ful youth born of the daughter of the river Sangarius, who was 
descended from the hermaphroditic Agdi.stis, a monster sprung 
from the earth by the seed of Zeus Having become enamoured 
of Attis, Agdistis struck him with Irenzy as he was about to wed 
the king’s daughter, with the result that he deprived himself of 
manhood and died. Agdistis in repentance prevailed upon Zeus 
to grant that the body of the youth should never decay or waste. 
In Arnobius (v 5-8) Attis emasculates himself under a pine tree, 
at the foot of which violets .sprang from his blood, like the flower 
called after him from that of Hyacinthus (q.v ). The Great 
Mother and Agdistis larry the pine-tree to her cave, where they 
wildly lament the death of the youth. Zeus grants the petition 
as in the version of Pausanias, but permits the hair of Attis to 
grow, and his little finger (which has been interpreted as the 
phallus) to move In Diodorus (lii. 58-59) the Mother is the 
carnal lover of Attis, and when her father the king discovers 
her fault and kills her lover, roams the earth in wild grief. In 
Ovid, (Faitt, iv 223 et seq ) she is inspired with chaste love for 
him, which he pledges himself to reciprocate On his proving 
unfaithful, the Great Mother slays the nymph with whom he has 
sinned, whereupon m madness he mutilates himself as a penalty. 
Another form of the legend (Paus vii 17), showing the influence 
of the Aphrodite-Acionis myth, relates that Attis, the impotent 
son of the Phrygian Calaus, went into Lydia to institute the wor- 
ship of the Great Mother, and was there slam by a boar sent by 
Zeus. 

Attis wa.s originally a god of vegetation, or tree-spirii, as is 
indicated by his association with the pine-tree, into which he was 
said to have been afterwards changed. In his self-mutilation, 
death and resurrection he represents the fruits of the earth, which 
die in winter only to lisc again in spring 


See Grfat Mother of tht Gods; J G brazer, Adonh, Attis, 
Osins (1Q06) and The Goiden Boc'oh (abridged edition, 1922). 
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ATTITUDE. The term is mostly used in psychology to 
denote a certain disposition or preparedness to attend to certain 
objects or certain parts of objects rather than others. This is 
one of the most important subjective conditions of attention 
(g V ). Its influence manifests itself not only in waking life but 
even in sleep. A mother’s attitude is “set ” for her child, and she 
will hear the child’s movements though deaf to other, louder 
noises. The term is also used sometimes in a physical or physio- 
logical sense to denote a certain condition of partial stimulation or 
nascent excitation of nerve centres, which may help to explain the 
phenomena of habit {q t'.) 

ATTLEBORO, a city of Bristol county in south-east Massa- 
chusetts, USA., 12m NE of Providence. It is served by the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford railroad The area is 28 sq 
miles. The population was 19,731 in 1920, of whom 4,723 were 
foreign-born; and 24.072 in 1927, according to a local survey. 

The 143 manufacturing establishments, with 5,636 employes, 
produced goods v.dued at $28,506,638 in 1926, of which 58% was 
jewellery and silverware Attleboro manufactures also optical 
goods, wrenches, tools, building paper, cotton goods and boxes, 
and has one of the largest dveing and bleaching plants in the world. 
The jewellery industry was established here in 1780. 

The first settlement within the present bounds of the city was 
made in 1669 by John 'Woodcock The name commemorates the 
market town of Attleborough Norfolk, England, the home of 
some of the early settlers. The town was incorporated in 1694 
In 1887 it 'was divided by the creation of the township of North 


Attleboro, which is also a manufacturing centre, and which had a 
population of 9,790 in 1925 (State census). The city was incor- 
porated in 1914. 

There is a glacial rock ledge in fine preservation near Attleboro ; 
and an old powder-house where ammunition was stored in the 
days of the Revolution. Some old houses are still standing in the 
city. The Angle Tree monument was erected in 1790. 

See J. Dagget, A Sketch of History of Attleborounh to 1S87 
(Boston, 1894). 

ATTOCK, a town and fort in Briti.sh India, in the Punjab, 
47m by rail from Peshawar, and on the east bank of the Indus. 
The Indus is here crossed by the military and trade route through 
the Khyber Pass into Afghanistan The river runs past Attock 
in a deep, rapid channel about 200yd broad The rocky gorges 
through which it flows, with a distant view of the Hindu Kush, 
form some of the finest scenery m the world. Since 1883 an iron 
girder bridge of five spans carries the North-Western railway to 
Peshawar, and has also a subway for wheeled traffic and foot 
passengers The fort of Attock was built by the emperor Akbar in 
1581, on a low hillock beside the river. 

ATTORNEY, in English law, in its widest sense, any substi- 
tute or agent appointed to act in “the turn, stead or place of an- 
other.” Attorneys are of two kinds, attorneys-in-fact and attor- 
ncys-at-law The former is simply an agent, the extent of whose 
capacity to act is bounded only by the powers embodied in his 
authority, his power of attorney The latter was a public officer, 
conducting legal proceedings on behalf of others, known as his 
clients, and attached to the supreme courts of common law at 
Westminster. Attorneys-at-law corresponded to the solicitors of 
the courts of chancery and the proctors of the admiralty, ec- 
clesiastical, probate and divorce courts. Since the passing of the 
Judicature Act of 1873, however, the designation “attorney” has 
become obsolete in England, all persons admitted as solicitors, 
attorneys or proctors of an English court being henceforth called 
“solicitors of the supreme couit” {see Soi.K'itor). 

In the United States an attorney-at-law exercises all the func- 
tions distributed in England between barristers, attorneys and 
solicitors, and his full title is “attorney and counscllor-at-law ” 
When acting in a court of admiralty he is styled “proctor” or 
“adv’ocatc ” In courts of equity or chancery in many States he is 
styled “solicitor ” Formerly, in some States, there existed a 
grade among lawyers of allorncys-at-law, which was inferior to 
that of coun.sellor-al-law, and in colonial limes New Jersey es- 
tablished a higher rank still — that of sergeant-at-law. Now the 
term ot attorney-at-law is precisely equivalent to that of lawyer, 
yet many consider a lawyer to be an attorney, particularly pro- 
ficient in his profession Attorneys are licensed to practice as the 
result of acts of the State legislatures, or by the rules of the 
highest court of the state This is done ordinarily by examination 
by state or local boards, named by the court. In all States but 
Indiana, a preliminary education in a law school or under the di- 
rection of a practising attorney, or both, is required In most 
States a preliminary high school education is required, and in a 
few of the States, part or all of a college education is required. 
New Jersey has a later separate examination for counsellor. At- 
torneys from other States may do a limited practice under comity 
in most States, and similarly one may be admitted to practice in 
most States if he has previously practiced for a required number 
of years in another State under what is known as “comity.” In 
the courts of the United States, admission is governed by par- 
ticular rules, the Supreme Court of the United States requiring 
practice of three years in a State, and admission for the same 
length of time at the bar of the highest court of that State. In 
almost all States aliens are not admitted, most requiring actual 
residence in the State as well as American citizenship. Women 
may practise in the United States Supreme Court, having been 
given this privilege in 1879, and in substantially all of the State 
courts. 

An attorney is an officer of the court which admits him to prac- 
tice, and he is subject to its discipline. He is liable to his client 
in damages for failure to exercise ordinary care and skill, and he 
can bring action for the value of his services. He has a lien on 
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his client’s papers, and usually on any judgment in favour of his 
client to secure the payment of his fees. (See Bar ) 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, in England, the chief law 
officer appointed to manage all the legal affairs and suits in which 
the Crown is interested. He is appointed by letters-patcnt author- 
izing him to hold office during the sovereign’s pleasure. He is ex 
officio the leader of the bar. Although we do not meet with the 
title attornatm regis until 1253, we may be sure that the office 
had already been long in existence We are told by Bracton that 
the king had his serjeants-at-law in every county to prosecute 
pleas of the Crown in his name These king’s serjeants may be 
identified with the attornati regis, the number of whom varied 
from time to time. Eventually, in 1472, William Husce was ap- 
pointed attorney-general of England with power to appoint dep- 
uties to act for him in any court of record. Henceforth the office 
is held singly. He has precedence in all the courts, and in the 
House of Lords he has precedence of the lord advocate, even in 
Scottish appeals. He is a neces.sary party to all proceedings affect- 
ing the Crown The attorney-general and the solicitor-general 
(q.v ) are always members of the Hou.se of Commons (except for 
temporary diffitulties in obtaining a seat) and of the Ministry, 
being selected from the Party in power, and their advice is at the 
disposal of the Government, and of each department of the Gov- 
ernment, while in the House of ('ommons they defend the legality 
of ministerial action if it is called in question. Prior to 1895 no 
restriction was placed on the private practice of the law officers, 
but since that date this privilege has been withdrawn, and the 
salary of the attorney-general fixed at £7,000 a year with sudi 
fees as he may receive for litigious business on behalf of the 
Crown During recent administrations he has had a .seat in the 
cabinet and been made a privy councillor. The Crown has also as 
a legal adviser an attorney-general in Northern Ireland. In Scot- 
land he is called lord advocate (q v ). There are attoiney.s-general 
for the duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster There is also an 
attorney-general or his equivalent in almost all the British col- 
onies, and his duties are very similar to those of the same officer 
in England In the self-governing colonies he is appointed by the 
administration of the colony, and in the Crown colonies by royal 
warrant under the signet and sign-manual. 

The functions of the attorney-general are to-day of great con- 
stitutional importance and a number of recent statutes, casting 
upon him new duties, have invested his office with a continually 
increasing re.sponsihility He is not only the legal representative 
of the Crown in the courts but the parens patnac or guardian of 
public interests In English law “the public” as a juristic concep- 
tion does not exist, the Government of the country is not a cor- 
poration, the term “State” is merely a political expression, and 
even the term “Crown” is only a convenient impersonal ex- 
pression for the king The rights of the public in general are 
therefore protected by the attorney-general as the representative 
of the king in whom the “public” rights are vested The result 
is that whenever acts are done tending to the injury of the public 
in general, and to the injury of no one in particular, the only 
person who can .set the law in motion is the attorney-general If 
a plaintiff wishes to put in suit a public wrong, he can only do .so 
at the instance of the attorney -general Our law here goes on the 
principle that “what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business” 
— It is the business only of the attorney-general A plaintiff can 
only sue by himself in resiaect of a public tort where the inter- 
ference with the public is such that some private right of his is, 
at the same time, interfered with, e g., where the obstruction of a 
highway by a local authority is such that the owner of premises 
abutting upon the highway is specially affected by the interference 
with his private right of access But so far as the public is 
wronged by such obstruction of the highway, the wrong can only 
be redressed at the instance of the attorney-general who in such a 
case would apply for an injunction. The attorney-general has an 
absolute discretion as to whether he will intervene or not (see 
L C.C. V. Attorney-General, 1902, A C. 165, which may be re- 
garded as the leading case on the subject). On the other hand, 
the attorney-general, once he intervenes, is just as much subject 
to the control of the courts as every other suitor (R. v Prosser 


i8 L. J Ch. 35) and the courts are not bound to grant what he 
asks; they can prevent him from prosecuting a proceeding which 
is simply vexatious and has no legal object. He enjoys pre- 
rogatives as the representative of the Crown when he appears in 
the courts, such as the right to reply, trial at bar, change of 
venue (see Prerogative, also PcTiriuN of Right), but it is char- 
acteristic of the independence of the Bnti.sh lourts towards the Ex- 
ecutive that a law officer's opinion has no more force than the 
opinion of any other counsel 

Just as a public wrong, affecting no one in particular, can only 
be restrained at the instance of the attorney-general, so a public 
duty, the performance of which affects no one in particular, can 
only be enforced at the instance of the attorney-general, who in 
such cases is the proper paity to apply for a writ of mandamus 
Proceedings by criminal information, opposed as they are to the 
usual criminal procedure of indictment, are reserved for cases of 
public importance and are therefore regarded as at the suit of 
the attorney-general, even when the initiative is taken by a private 
individual, ie, a “relator” or “informer ” The mo.st familiar 
example of such proceedings is the publication of a seditious 
libel, in such a case the attorney-general himsell files an ex officio 
information So also, in the case of charities of a public char- 
acter, the attorney -general represents all the persons who are 
an object of the charity, and they are thus plaintiffs through him 

In all civil proceedings by or against the Crown the attorney- 
geneial, or the solicitor-general, is the proper legal representative 
of the Crown in court In actions for the recovery of any debt 
due to the Crown, w'hcther by way of penalty or of tax, the at- 
torney-general proceeds by information of debt. In proceedings 
against the Crown (see Petition of Right) the Crown itself is 
the nominal defendant, but one or other of the law officers repre- 
sents it. Furthermoie, although it rests nominally with the Home 
Secretary, under the Petition of Right Act, to decide whether 
a suppliant shall be allowed to sue the Crown, in practice the 
Home Secretary always refers the petition to the attorney-general 
for his decision whether his leave (“fiat’’) shall be granted, and 
this discretion is absolute and cannot be questioned by the sup- 
pliant In such ca.scs the interests of the Crown are, of course, 
directly concerned. Where they arc only indirectly conceined, the 
attorney-general himself is, and must be, made a defendant in 
order that the interests of the Crown may be protected In a 
recent case of considerable constitutional importance {Esqnimmlt 
Railway v. Wilson, 1925, AC 358) the power of the courts to 
insi.st on the attorney-general being joined as a defendant was 
based on wider ground, namely the right of a subject, when 
plaintiff in such an action, to claim that the attorney-general be 
made a party This decision was a natural sequel to the great 
case of Dyson V. the Attorney-General, 1911, i K B , 410, where 
the courts held, following ancient Exchequer precedents, that a 
.subject might sue the attorney-general, as representative of the 
Clown, directly in an action for a declaration as to the subject's 
rights (see PErmoN of Right). 

To enumerate all the ca.ses — such as jiecrage clairn.s, lunacy 
proceedings, legitimacy declarations — in which the attorney-gen- 
eral may or must be a party would be beyond the limits of this 
article It is enough to say that in all such cases the explanation 
of his participation is the same: the Crown is regarded as an inter- 
ested p.irty. 

Of late years duties of great public importance have been cast 
upon the attorney -general by statute. The most recent example, 
and in some ways the most important, is the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Act of 1927, by s 7 of which the attorney-general 
is empowered to apply for an injunction to restrain the appliia- 
tion of trade union funds in contravention of that section of the 
act which declares a “general strike'’ illegal This, in effeci, is to 
enable the attorney -general to interfere in such a case for the pro- 
tection of the State Certain Act.s — such as the Official Secrets 
Act of 1911 (see Secret) — provide that no prosecution for 
offences thereunder shall be initiated except by or with the 
consent of the attorney-general Such provisions may be regarded 
as interposing the shield of the attorney-general between the 
police authorities and persons against whom they might institute 
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proceedinRs, and it is roRret table that the protection thus afforded 
by the Act of lyi i has been cut down by the Official Secrets Act 
of 1920 which only requiics the consent of the attorney-general 
to proceedings in cases under the Act where they are dealt with 
“summarily,” in other words without a jury. The consent of the 
attorney-Rcncral is also required before an appellant whose con- 
viction and sentence has been affirmed by the court of ciiminal 
appeal {q v) can appeal further to the House of Lords, and such 
consent will only be granted where .some important point of law 
is involved Here also the attorney -general has an absolute dis- 
cretion in the grant, or refusal, of his certificate 

The office of attorney-general is therefore unique in character 
He is a minister of the Crown but he also exercises, particularly 
in the consideration of Petitions of Right, a judicial discretion 
He IS the representative of the interests of the Crown and at the 
same time the guardian of the rights of the public, and the two 
may not always coincide It is easy to conceive a conllitt of 
duties and on this ground it has been contended that the recent 
innovation of giving him cabinet rank is a bad one as calculated 
to impair his independence as the guardian of the public rights. 

Holdsworlh, ///St /i«k Lmo \\ 457)1 H Moigan, “Remedies 
V the Crown", Hellot, “The Origin ol the Attorney-General,’’ Law 
Quarterly Rcvhw \\\iii p 400 There is an admiiable exposition of 
the attorncv-gcmeral’s duties by Sir Douglas Hogg, now Lord Hailsham, 
in Han.said’s Parliamentary Debates {Commons) vol 20^ (No 75) 
cols. 427-4 ?4 (J. H. Mo) 

UNITED STATES 

The attorney-gcneial of the L'niled States is the chief law officer 
of the Government and head of the Department of Justice, one of 
the executive departments He is appointed by the president, and, 
like the heads of the other executive departments, is a member 
of the cabinet bince 1886, in case of death, resignation, removal or 
disability of both the president and the vice-president, he is in 
line of succcs.sion to the Presidency, after the secretary of State, 
.secretary of the Treasury and secretary of War. 

The office of attorney-general has existed since 1789, when the 
Government, under the Constitution, was orgam/ed. It was created 
by the Judiciary Act of 1789 That Act divided the United States 
into 13 judicial districts, established courts therein, defined their 
jurisdiction, and also the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court It provided that in each d^trict there should be an attorney 
for the United States, who should have charge of civil and criminal 
actions in his district, and finally that there should be appointed an 
attorney-general of the United Slates who was to be “a meet per- 
son learned in the law,” whose duty it should be to represent the 
United States in the Supreme Court and who should be the legal 
ad\iser of the president and ot the heads of the departments 
“touching any matters that may concern their Departments.” The 
attorney -general, under that act, was not an c.xecutive officer of 
the Government. His duties, as defined by the statute, made him 
merely an adviser of the executive branch and an advocate in the 
Supreme Court, and the measure of his compensation, $1,500 a 
year, was based upon the heliet that his duties would take but 
little of his time, leaving him free to enjoy the professional emolu- 
ments which It was thought the prestige of his position would bring 
him Until about the year 1814, the attorney-general did not 
reside at the seat of Government In that year, Attorney-General 
Pinckney, one of the great lawyers of his day, resigned because 
President Madison insisted that he take up his residence in Wa.sh- 
ington From the beginning, however, the office was regarded as 
one of great dignity and importance, and with the growth of the 
United States and the development of its governmental functions 
statutes were enacted from time to time which increased Us duties 
and responsibilities, and gradually brought it to a parity with the 
heads of the executive departments. In 1870 it was organized by 
law as the Department of Justiie. 

The Department of Juslne is an executive department and the 
attorney-general as its head has plenary contiol over the law busi- 
ness of the Government, all its other law officers being responsi- 
ble to him, though some of the bureaux and commissions, such as 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Fedeial Trade Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission have lawyers on their 


staffs who are not officers or employes of the Department of Jus- 
tice and who, in the performance of their duties within their 
respective departments, are not under the direction of the attorney- 
general. In the language of the U S. Supreme Court he “has 
charge of the institution and conduct of the pleas of the United 
States and of the litigation which is necessary to establish the 
rights of the Government.” The duties of the attorney-general 
are primarily those of a lawyer, but as head of the department 
much of his time and energy must now be devoted to administra- 
tion. The personnel of his immediate staff at the seat of Govern- 
ment numbers between 700 and 800. His chief assistant is the 
solicitor-general, who by law exercises the powers of the attorney- 
general in the latter's absence and to whom is assigned charge of 
the Government's litigation m the Supieme Court, being about 
one-third of the entire business of that court. The solicitor-general 
also decides whether review 111 the higher courts shall be sought 
in cases which the Government has lost in coui ts below This duty 
of passing upon questions of appeal and therein seeing to it that 
the Government's interests are protected, and all reasonable effort 
made to procure a correct construction of the law, at the same 
time avoiding imposing unwarranted burdens upon the appellate 
courts and unnecessary expense to litigants, is one of grave respon- 
sibility, calling for the exercise of sound, discriminating judgment. 

There are an assistant to the attorney -general and seven 
assistant attorneys-general, among whom supervision of the work 
of the department is apportioned, one assistant, in charge of cases 
arising under the customs laws, has his office in the city of New 
'V'ork. There are .several departmental solicitors who, as members 
of the attorney-general’s staff, deal with legal matters arising in 
their respective departments The office of each of the 91 U S. 
attorneys is, in effect, a branch of the attorney-generdl’s office 

Through the supeiintendent of prisons he exercises general 
management of all Federal prisons and prisoners. The number of 
such prisoners in Federal and State prisons in 1928 was about 
16.000. 

The judicial districts have increased from the original 13 to 91 
with 91 U S district courts and 136 U S district judges There are 
nine judicial circuits with nine circuit courts of appeals and 34 
US circuit judges. There is a court of general jurisdiction and a 
c<>urt of appeals m the District of Columbia. In 1855 there was 
establishecl a court of claims, a tribunal m which claims against the 
United States could be judicially heard and detcimincd It would 
not be within the scope of this article to set forth this jurisdiction 
in detail, but it may be said to include all causes of action based 
upon contract, express or implied, with the Government As a 
result of the World War the number of cases of this kind has 
greatly increased and one of the heavy duties of the attorney-gen- 
eral and his st.itf is the defence of these suits. At the present time 
there are pending m that court over 2,200 suits involving claims 
against the Gov eminent in amount exceeding $1,800,000,000 At 
the close of the last fiscal year there were pending in the district 
courts over 16.000 civil suits in which the U S. Government was 
directly interested and more than 35,000 criminal prosecutions, 
although during that year more than 19,000 civil suits and 67,000 
criminal cases had been terminated. 

The administrative control and supervision of the offices of U S. 
marshals, and in some respects, of the offices of clerks of U S. 
courts, is in the attorney-general. The entire personnel of the De- 
partment of Justice is about 5,100. All petitions to the president 
for pardon, commutation of sentence, or other form of executive 
clemency are investigated by an official of the department called 
the pardon attorney and the facts relating to each application are 
ascertained for the guidance of the attorney-general m making his 
recommendation to the president. About 1,200 petitions of this 
kind are considered each year. All petitions of Federal prisoners 
for release on parole are considered and approved or disapproved 
by the attorney-general About 4,300 applications of this kind are 
considered each year. The attorney-general also makes recommen- 
dations to the president respecting appointments to all Federal 
judicial positions including the U S Supreme Court. 

As already pointed out, from the beginning the attorney-general 
has been the legal adviser of the president and of the heads of the 
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executive departments with respect to the questions arising in the 
administration of their departments For many years pursuant to 
statute his formal opinions have been published from time to time 
in book-form, and are now contained in 34 volumes. They are 
binding upon and control the action of the exeiutive officers of 
the Government, are frequently cited by the courts, and regarded 
as of high authority. Prepared under statutory sanction by the 
chief law officer of the Government for the guidance of the heads 
of departments charged with the administration of the st.Uutes 
enacted by Congress, they have the status of important State 
palmers entitled to the highest respect upon all questions of the 
powers and duties of the executive branch of the Government. 

There is also under each State Government an officer usually 
called the attorney -genera), whose relation to the Government of 
his State is similar to that of the U S attorney-general to the 
Federal Government lie is usually elected by the people at the 
same time and for the same term as the governor. For an accurate 
description ot the duties of the attorney-general of any p.irticular 
State an examination of the Constitution and laws of that State 
is necessary. (J G S ) 

ATTORNMENT, in English real property law, the acknowl- 
edgment of a new lord by the tenant on the alienation of land 
Under the feudal .system it was always considered unreason- 
able to the tenant to subject him to a new lord without his own 
approval, and it thus came about that alienation could not take 
place without the consent of the tenant. Attornment was also 
extf'nded to all cases of lessees for life or for years. The necessity 
for attornment was abolished by an act of 1705 (5ec now s 151 
of the Law of Property Act ig25) The term is now used to 
indicate an acknowledgment of the exi.stence of the relationship 
of landlord and tenant An attornment-clau.se, in mortgages, la 
a clause whereby the moitgagor attorns tenant to the mortgagee, 
thus giving the mortgagee the right to distrain, as an additional 
security 

ATTRIBUTES: see Category, Spinoza; Subsi.a.nce 

ATTRITION, a rubbing away ; a term used in pathology and 
geology (Lat attritio, from attcro, ''rub away’T Theologians 
have also distinguished “attrition” from “contrition” in the matter 
of sin, as an imperfect stage m the process of repentance; at- 
trition being due to servile fear of the consequences of sin, con- 
trition to filial fear of God and hatred of sin for His sake 
ATTWOOD, THOMAS (1765-1 83s), English composer, 
was a chorister of the Ch.ipel Royal and a pupil of Mo/art in 
Vienna In 1796 he became organist of St Paul’s. One or two 
of his songs, such as “The Soldier’s Dream,” and of his glees such 
as “In peace love tunes the shepherd’s reed” and “To all that 
breathe the air of Heaven,” arc still occasionally heard. 

ATTWOOD, THOMAS (1783-1856), English political re- 
former, was born at Halesowen, Worcestershire, Oct 6 1783. He 
was one of the founders, in Jan 1830, of the Political Union, 
formed to agitate for a reform of the franchise Under his 
leadership vast crowds of working men met periodically in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham to demonstrate in favour of re- 
form of the franchise, and Attwood used his power to prevent 
illegal methods of agitation. After the passing of the Reform 
act in 1832 he was elected one of the members for the new 
borough of Birmingham, for w’hich he sat till 1830 

In the House of Commons he was persistent in advocating 
his monetary theory, that the existing currency .should be recti- 
fied in favour of State-regulated and inconvertible paper money 
and the adoption of a system for altering the standard of value as 
prices fluctuated He retired from Parliament in 1837, and died 
at Great Malvern, March 6 1856. 

His grandson, C. M. Wakefield, wrote his life “for private circula- 
tion” (there is a copy in the British Museuni), and his economic 
theories are set forth in a little book, Gemini, by T, B. Wright and 
j. Harlow, published in 1844. 

ATWOOD, GEORGE (1746-1807), English mathemati- 
cian, was educated at Westminster school and Trinity college, 
Cambridge He received from William Pitt an office in the cus- 
toms which was practically a sinecure and left him leisure' for his 
studies. He was the inventor of Atwood’s machine 


Atwood’s most important works are. Treatise on the Rectilinear 
Motion and Rotation of Bodies (1784), which describes the machine, 
since called by Atwood's name, for vent> ing experimentally the laws 
of simple acceleration of motion and Dnstriation on the Construction 
and Properties of Arches (1 So 1-04) 

ATWOOD, WALLACE WALTER (1S72- ). Ameri- 

can geographer and geologist, was bom in Chicago, 111 , on Oct. 
I, 1872 He graduated in 1897 received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy in 1903 from the Univeisily ot Chicago, in which 
from 1903 to 1913 he was successively instructor, assistant profes- 
sor, associate professor and professor of physiography and gen- 
eral geology. He was professor of physiography at Harvard uni- 
versity from 1913 until 1920 when he became president ot Clark 
university In itjoi-og he was assistant geologist with the U S. 
Geological Survey and in 1904 became geologist of the Illinois 
Geological Survey. He made extensive field rese.irches in struc- 
tural and economic geology, notably on the coal resources of 
Alaska He also made studies of glaciation, especially in the 
Rocky mountains, and of the physical geography of various parts 
of the United States In 1925 he founded and became editor of 
Economic Geology 

Besides numerous .scientific and educational papers, he published 
Physical Gtoqraphy of the Devils Lake Region (iSqo). Physiial 
Geography of the EvanstonAV alike ^an Region of Illinois (igoS), 
Interpretation of Topographical Maps figoS), Glaciation of the Vinta 
and IVasattk Mountains (igog), Mineral Resouncs of South-u'cstern 
Alaska (igro). Geology and Mineral Resources of the Alaska Penin- 
sula (igii) and New Geography, Book II. (1920) 

ATYPICAL CHILDREN. Atypical means irregular, or not 
conformable to type Applied to children, it usually indicates 
those who are below normal mentally, or who are suffering from 
more or less abnormal conditions of the mind. {See Mental 
Deficiency ) “Atypical schools” are maintained in Washington, 
DC, and other American cities, for chiluren of this class. No 
attempt is made to maintain the ordinary school curriculum The 
atypical children are taught as individual peculiarities require 
They are not able, usually, to profit by any considerable 
amount of mental training, but frequently receive much benefit 
from various so.ts of manual training, rug and basket weaving 
and other types of physical work 

AUBADE (a French word from auhe, the dawn), the dawn- 
song of the troubadours of Provence, devcloiied by the Minne- 
.singers {<] v ) of Germany into the Ttii^eJicd, the song of the part- 
ing at dawn of lovers at the warning of the watchman, .ind now 
.applied, analogously with its counterpart “serenade,” to musical 
compositions in general of a suitable type In France the term is 
applied also to the performance of a military band in the early 
morning in honour of some distinguished person 

AUBAGNE, a town of .south-c-astern France, in the depart- 
ment of Bouches-du-Rhone, irm E. of Marseille. Pop (1926), 
6,850. The railway to Toulon here turns south and reaches the 
coast through two tunnels under a tran.svcrsc ridge Earthenware 
is made and fruit and vines are cultivated. A fountain commem- 
orates the statesman Abbe Barthelcmy (d. 1830) 

AUBE, department, France, south-east of Paris, including the 
courses of the Seme and Aube from near the edge of the Jurassic 
rocks of Cole d’Or to the lowland in which Aube, Seine, Yonne 
and Loing unite Its north boundary is largely an old frontier zone, 
e ? , between Remi and Senones of early Gallo-Roman times, 
between the archbishoprics of Sens and Reims, between 
P'rance and Burgundy till the days of Hugh C’apet. The two main 
rivers traverse the Champagne Humide and the Champagne Poiiil- 
Icuse, the clay and the chalk, in succession Much of the depart- 
ment is a sterile and monotonous plain with habitations near the 
Sommes or springs coming from the chalk, but a large outlier of 
Tertiary rocks covering the chalk in the south-west, the Foret 
d’Othe, is shared between Aube and Vonne On the Jurassic rocks 
in the south-east a height of 1,200ft. is reached and thence the 
general slope is down to the north-west As an un forested region 
of early times it seems to have had some prehistoric importance, 
and as the unforested lowland north-cast of the highland vs.iys 
through Cote d’Or to Paris it was long a traders’ route and had 
great fairs at Troyes and Arcis-sur-Aube The transition in the 
north-west from chalk to Tertiary deposits gives a broken sur- 
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AUBENAS- 

face The climate is fairly mild and the rainfall mostly between 
600 and 700 mm per annum, but greater along the edge of the 
highland in the south-east, where porous Jurassic rocks give slopes 
useful for the vine 'I'he river zones have good natural pasture 
and are famed for cattle and cheese, helped by good forage crops 

The capital of (he department is Troyes, and that city, Bar-sur- 
Aube, and Nogenl-sur-Seine give their names lo arrondissemcnts. 
The department is in the military circumscription of the XXth 
Army Corps, its courts refer to the Court of Appeal at Paris, its 
educational area {acatUmie) is that of Dijon The archbishojiric 
of Sens includes a bishopric of Troyes, and that cathedral’s famed 
collection of painted (16th century) glass is the crowning example 
of a remarkable feature of the churches of the department Within 
the department is the historic abbey of Clairvaux 

AUBENAS, south-east Prance, department of Ardeche, igm. 
S W. of Privas by road Pop (igso) 4,177 Situated on the 
slope of a hill, on the right bank of the Ardeche, its streets are 
crooked and narrow It has a castle of the 13th and lOth cen- 
turies. Institutions include a tribunal and chamber of commerce, 
and a conditioning-house for silk Iron and coal mines are worked 
in the vicinity Aubenas is an important silk depot and has a large 
silk-spinning and weaving industry The district is rich m planta- 
tions of mulbciries and olives 

AUBER, DANIEL FRANCOIS ESPRIT (1782-1871), 

French musical composer, (he son of a Pan's printseller, was born 
at Caen in Normandy. Pie learnt to play at an early age on several 
instruments, his first teacher being the Tirolcan composer, I. A 
Ladurner Eventually he studied under Cherubini, and in 1813 
made his debut as a composer with a one-act opera, the Sejour 
militatre, which was a failure In 1822 began his long association 
with A. E Scribe, who shared with him, as librettist, (he success 
and growing popularity of his compositions. The opera Leicester, 
in which they first worked together (1823) showed evidences of 
the influence of Rossini But in general his style was wholly indi- 
vidual being marked by all the lightness and facility, sparkling 
vivacity, grace, elegance, and clear and picjuant melody character- 
istic of the French School La Mnette de Portici familiarly known 
as Masumello (1828), became a European favourite, and its over- 
ture, songs and choruses were everywhere heard. The duet, 
“Amour sacre de la patrie,” was welcomed like a new “Marseil- 
laise,” and sung by Nourrit at Brussels in 1830, it became the sig- 
nal for the revolution Of Auber's remaining operas (about 50 in 
all) the more important are. Lc Ma^on (1825), La Fiancee 
(1829), Fra Diavolo (1830), Lestocq (1834), Le Cheval de bronze 
(1835), L' Ambassadnee (1S36), Le Domino noir (1837), Le Lac 
des fees (1839), Les Diamants de la couronne (1841), Haydee 
(1847), Marco Spada (1853), Manon Lescaut (1856), and La 
Fiancee dii roi des Gar be s (1864) 

In 1820 Auber was elected member of the Institute, in 1830 he 
was named director of the court concerts, and in 1842, at the wi.sh 
of Louis Phillippe, he succeeded Cherubini as director at the Con- 
servatoire Napoleon III made Auber his Imperial Maitre de 
Chapellc in 1857 Auber’s attractive manners, his witty sayings, 
and his ever-ready kindness won for him a secure place in the re- 
spect and love of his fellow-citizens. He remained in his old home 
during the German siege of Pans, 1870-71, but the miseries of 
the Commune profoundly affected him and probably hastened his 
death 

Bibi.iockai>uy — Adolph Kohut. Auber, vol xvii. of Mustker Bio- 
graphten (iSgq), Charles Malherbe, Auber; Lionel Dauriac, La Psy- 
ihulogie dam, I’opira jranqaise 

AUBERGINE or EGG PLANT (Solanum Melongena), a 
tender annual widely cultivated in the warmer parts of the earth, 
and in France and Italy, for the sake of its fruits, which are eaten 
as a vegetable (diminutive of Fr auber ge, a variant of alberge, a 
kind of peach) The seed should be sown early in February in 
a warm pit, where the plants are grown till shifted into Sin. or 
join pots, in well-manured soil. Liquid manure should be given 
occasionally while (he fruit is swelling; about four fruits are nor- 
mal to one plant The fruit of the ordinary form almost exactly 
resembles the egg of the domestic fowl. It is also grown as an 
ornamental plant, for covering walls or trellises. j 


-AUBIGNfe 

AUBERVILLIERS, town of northern France, in the de- 
partment of Seme, on the canal St. Denis, 2m. from the right bank 
of the Seine and im. north of the fortifications of Paris. Pop. 
(1926) 47,881. It manufactures cardboard, colours, chemical 
products, perfumery, etc During the middle ages and till modern 
times Aubervilliers was the resort of numerous pilgrims to Notre 
Dame des Vertus. 

AUBIGNAC, FRANCOIS HEDELIN, Abbe d’ (1604- 
1676), French author, was born in Pans His father practised 
at the Paris bar, and his mother was a daughter of the great 
surgeon Ambroisc Pare. Frangois Hedelin took holy orders, was 
appointed tutor to one of Richelieu’s nephews, and received 
through his pupil’s influence the abbeys of Aubignac and of 
Mainac In 1646 he retired to Nemours, occupying himself with 
literature till his death. He took an energetic share in the 
literary controversies of his time. Against Gilles Manage he 
wrote a Thence justifie (1656); he laid claim to having orig- 
inated the idea of the “Carte de tendre” of Mile, de Scudery’s 
Clelie; and after being a professed admirer of Corneille he turned 
against him becau.se he had neglected to mention the abbe in his 
Discours stir le po^me dramatique He was the author of four 
mediocre tragedies: La Cyminde (1642), La Pucelle d’OrlMns 
(1642), Zhobie (1647) and Le Martyre de Samte Catherine 
(1650). Zenobie was written with the intention of affording a 
model in which the strict rules of the drama, as understood by 
the theorists, were observed In the choice of subjects for his 
plays, he seems to have been guided by a desire to illustrate the 
various kinds of tragedy — paliiotic, antique and religious It is 
as a theorist that d’Aubignac still arrests attention. Jean Chajie- 
lain was (he first to establish the convention of the unities that 
plays so large a part in the history of the French stage; but the 
laws of dramatic method and construction generally were codified 
by d’Aubignac in his Pratique du theatre The book was only 
published in 1057, but had been begun at the desire of Richelieu 
as early as 1640. His Conjectures academiques stir Vlliade 
d^Homhe, published nearly forty years after his death, threw 
doubts on the existence of Homer, and anticipated to some extent 
the conclusions of Friedrich August Wolf in his Prolegomena ad 
Homerum (1795). 

BiBiioCRAPiiy — See G. Sainisbury, Hut. of Cntkhm, bk. v., and 
H Rigault, Hist de la querelle da anciem et modernes (1859). The 
contents of the Pratique du Theatre aie summarized by E'. Bruneticrc 
m his notice of Aubignac in the Grande Encyclopidte. 

AUBIGNE, CONSTANT D’ (Baron de Surineau) (c 
1584-1647), French adventurer, was the son of Theodore Agrippa 
d’Aubigne, and the father of Madame de Maintenon Born a 
Protestant, he became in turn Catholic or Protestant as it suited 
his interests He betrayed the Protestants in 1626, revealing to 
the court, after a voyage to England, the projects of the English 
upon La Rochelle. He was renounced by his father; then im- 
prisoned by Richelieu’s orders at Niort, where he was detained 
ten years. After having tried his fortunes in the Antilles, he died in 
Provence. He had two children, Charles, father of the duchess 
of Noailles and Franqoise, known in history as Madame de 
Maintenon. 

See T. Lavallee, La Famtlle d’Aubtgni et Tenfancr. de Madame de 
Maintenon (Pans, 1863). 

AUBIGNE, JEAN HENRI MERLE D’ (1794-1872), 

Swiss Protestant divine and historian of the Reformation, was 
born on Aug. 6, 1 794, at Eaux Vives, Geneva. The ancestors of 
his father, Aim6 Robert Merle d’Aubigne (1755-1799), were 
French Protestant refugees Educated in Germany, he was pastor 
of the French Protestant Church in Hamburg for some years, 
and in 1823 a pastor in Brussels. He was at this time president 
of the consistory of French Protestant Churches, and subse- 
quently professor of Church history in a Swiss institution main- 
tained by the Evangelical Alliance. He died in Switzerland in 1872. 

His principal works are . — Discours stir P 6 tudc de P histone de 
Christiatiisme (Geneva, 1832); Le Lutheranisme et la Ri forme 
(Paris, 1844) ; Germany, England and Scotland, or Recollections 
of a Swiss Pastor (London, 1848) ;• Trois slides de lutte en Rcosse, 
ou deux rois et deux royaumes (1850) ; Le Protecteur ou la r 6 pu- 
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blique d’Angleterre aux jours de Cromwell (Paris, 1848); Le Con- 
cile et I'tnfailhhtlitd (1870); Histoire de la Reformation aux 
sikcle (Pans, 1835-53; new eel. 1861-62, in 5 vols ); and 
Histoire de la Reformation en Europe au temps de Calvin (8 vols. 
1862-77). 

The first portion of his Histoire de la Reformation, which was 
devoted to the earlier period of the movement in Germany, was 
translated into most European languages. The second portion, 
dealing with reform in the time of Calvin, dealt with a subject 
hitherto less exhaustively treated, but it did not meet with the 
same success. This part was all but completed at the time of 
his death. Among his minor treatises, the most important are 
the vindication of the character and aims of Oliver Cromwell, 
and a sketch of the struggles in the Church of Scotland 

Aubigne had amassed a wealth of well-documented information; 
but his desire to give in all cases a full and graphic picture, as- 
sisted by a vivid imagination, betrayed him now and then into 
filling up a narrative by inference from later conditions. More- 
over, in his profound sympathy with the Reformers, he is often 
an apologist rather than an impartial historian But his work is 
a monument of painstaking sincerity, and brings us into direct 
contact with the spirit of the period 

AUBIGNE, THEODORE AGRIPPA D’ (i 55 -’-i 63 o), 
French poet and histonan of his own time, was born at St 
Maury, Saintonge, the son of a Huguenot gentleman, one of the 
conspirators of Amboise He was sent, at the age of 14, to 
Geneva, but in a year’s time had joined the Huguenot army in 
France He served Henry IV both in the field and in the coun- 
cil chamber, though his rough manners and habit of outspoken 
criticism made his career at court rather a chequered one In 
1620 he was compelled to leave France in consequence of the 
publication of his Histoire universclle depuis 15^0 jusqu’d Van 
160J. The first two volumes appeared in 16 1 6 and 1018, and 
the third, which was ordered to be burned by the common hang- 
man, in 1619 The book is a lively account of the camp and 
court hie of the time, valuable because of the author’s first-hand 
knowledge of the events described Aubigne found a secure 
retreat at Geneva for the last ten years of his life. 

BiBiaocRAPHY.— A complete edition of Aubigne’s works according to 
the original mss was begun by E Reaume and F de Caussadc (1879). 
It contains all the literary works, the Avenlures du baron de Faeneste 
(ihi?), and the Memotres (1873-92). The best edition of the Histoire 
universelle is by A. de Ruble. The Mtmotres were edited by L. Lalannc 

(1854). 

AUBIN, a town of southern France, in the department of 
Aveyron on the Enne, 30 m N W. of Rodez. Pop. (1921) 9,740. 
Aubin is the centre of important coal-mines worked in the middle 
ages, and also has iron-mines and marble quarries. Sheep-breeding 
is important in the vicinity 

AUBRETIA, a genus of small plants of the family Cruci- 
ferae, frequently cultivated in rock-gardens. The flowers are 
purple, and the plants are herbaceous and of low habit of growth. 
They are natives of the mountainous regions of Greece, Italy, etc. 

AUBREY, JOHN ( 1626-1697), English antiquary, was 
born at Easton Pierse or Percy, near Malmesbury, Wiltshire, his 
father being a country gentleman In 1667 he made the acquain- 
tance of Anthony a Wood at Oxford, and when Wood began to 
gather materials for his invaluable Athenac Oxonienses, Aubrey 
offered to collect information for him. From time to time he 
forwarded memoranda to him, and in 1680 he began the “Minutes 
for Lives,” which Wood was to use at his discretion He left 
the task of verification largely to Wood As a hanger-on in 
great houses he had little time for systematic work, and he wrote 
the “Lives” in the early morning while his hosts were sleeping 
off the effects of the dissipation of the night before The 
principal charm of his “Minutes” lies in the amusing details he 
has to recount about his personages, and in the truthfulness that 
he permits himself in face of established reputations. In 1692 
he complained bitterly that Wood had destroyed 40 pages of his 
ms., probably because of the dangerous freedom of Aubrey’s pen 
Wood was prosecuted eventually for insinuations agaiftst the 
judicial integrity of the earl of Clarendon. One of the two state- 


ments called in question was certainly founded on information 
provided by Aubrey This perhaps explains the estrangement 
between the two anlujuaries and the ungrateful account that 
Wood gives of the elder man's character. “He was a shiftless 
person, roving and magotie-he.ided, and sometimes little better 
than erased. And being exceedingly credulous, would stuff his 
many letters sent to A W. with follies and misinformations, 
which sometimes would guide him into the paths of errour.”^ 

In 1673 Aubrey began his “Perambulation’ or “Survey” of 
the county of Surrey, and a “History ol his Native District of 
Northern Wiltshire ” In the next year he published his only 
completed, though certainly not his must \alu.ihle work, the 
Miscellanies, a collection of stories on ghosts and dreams He 
died at Oxford and was buried m the church of St Mary 
Magdalene 

Beside the works already mentioned, his p.apers included “Arrhi- 
tectonica Sacra,” notes on ecclesiastical anluimtie',, and “Life of 
Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury,” which served .is the basis of Dr. 
Blackburn’s Latin Life, and also of Wood’s account His survey of 
Surrey was incorporated in R. Rawlinson's Natural History and 
Antiquities of Surrey (1719) ; his antiquarian notes on Wiltshiie were 
printed m Wiltshire; the Topographical Collections of John Aubrey, 
corrected and enlarged by J E Jackson (Decizes, i8()2), part of 
another ms. on “The Natural History ol Wiltshire” vc as printed by 
John Britton in 1847 for the Wiltshire Topographical Society; the 
Miscellanies were edited m 1890 for the Library of Old Authors; the 
“Minutes for Lives” were partially edited in 181 A complete tran- 
script, Brief Lives chiefly of Contemporaries set doivn by John Aubrey 
between the Years 1O60 and i6q6, was edited for the Clarendon Press 
in 1808 bv the Rev. Andrew Claik from the mss. in the Bodleian 
libiary, Oxtord 

See also John Britton, Memoir of John Aubrey (1845); David 
Masson, in the British Quarterly Review (July 185(1) ; Emile Mont(-gut, 
Heures de lecture d’un critique (i8qt); aiul a catalogue of .Aubrey’s 
colkctions in 1 he Life and Times of Anthonv Wood , by Andrew 
Clark (1891-1000, vol iv. pp. 191-191), w'hicb contains many other 
rclerenccs to Aubrey. 

AUBURN, a city of norlh-easlern Indiana, U S A , on Federal 
highway 27, 23m. N by E. of Ft Wayne, the county seat of 
DeKalb county, and the centre of a great variety of manufactur- 
ing industries It is served by the Baltimore and Ohio, the Indiana 
Service Corporation, the New York Central and the Pennsylvania 
railways The population in 1920 was 4,650 (97% native white). 
Auburn was settled about :8oo and was selected as the county 
scat in 1836. 

AUBURN, a city in the south-west part of Maine, U S A , on 
the Androscoggin river, opposite Lewiston, 32m N. by E of 
Portland; the shire-town of Androscoggin county. It is served by 
the Grand Trunk and the Maine Central railways, and by an 
electric line to Portland. The population was 16,985 in 1920 (15% 
foreign-bom white) and was estimated at 18.073 in 1925 

With Its neighbouring city across the river, Auburn forms an 
important industrial centre, favoured by abundant water-power. 
A hydro-electric development, to provide 2 7,oooh p , has been com- 
pleted at Gulf island, four miles above the cities Within the 
boundaries of Auburn there were 51 manufacturing establishments 
in 1925, which had an output valued at $22,533,073. Its ten shoe 
factories and three moccasin factories make 05,000 pairs of shoes 
a day. 

Auburn was settled in 1786, incorporated in 1842; re-chartered 
in 1869; and adopted a commission-manager form of government 
in 1Q27. 

AUBURN, the county-seat and the only city of Cayuga 
county (N.Y ), USA., 25m. SW of Syracuse, on an outlet 
of Owasco lake, which lies two miles to the south-east It is on 
the Yellowstone Trail; and is served by the Lehigh Valley and 
the New York Central railways Its area is 8 4sq ni. The popu- 
lation was 36,192 in 1920; and w.as estimated locally at 39.000 in 
IQ27. About 20% are foreign-born, chiefly from Italy, Poland 
and Russia. 

The city occupies an undulating site, over 700ft above sea- 
Icvel, in the heart of the Finger Lakes district The wide streets 
are shaded with arching elms and other beautiful trees The fertile 
surrounding country produces milk, torn, oats, barley, buckwheat, 

'“Life of Anthony k Wood written by Himself” {Alhen Oxon., cd. 
Bliss). 
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potatoes, hay, and fine fruits; and there are quarries of water- AUBUSSON, a town of France, capital of an arrondissement 


lime, quicklime, gypsum and sandstone along the shores of Lake 
Cayuga Auburn has 20-25 wholesale houses and over 700 retail 
stores. The principal manufactures arc cordage and twine, agri- 
cultural implements and wagons, shoes and shoe patterns and 
shoe racks, woollen goods, carpets and rugs, rubber stamps and 
inking pads, Diesel engines and oiling devices, forgings and cast- 
ings, caps and hats, buttons, gramophone records and surgical 
instruments Printing also is an important industry The 86 
manufacturing establishments within the city in 1925 had an 
output wilued at $28,508,000. The assessed valuation of property 
in 1026 was $28,316,402 

On the summit of P'ort Hill, in the south-western part of the 
city, is a grass-grown earthwork which was an ancient .strong- 
hold of the Cayugas; and in its centre stands a monument to the 
Cayuga chief Log.in (b. 1720 who was an unswerving friend of 
the early .settlers of this region The home of William TI Seward, 
Lincoln’s secret.uy of war, still stands in the heart of the city 
The Auburn theological seminaty (Presbyterian), founded in 
iSiQ, has a library of 43,000 Nolumes The Seymour (public) 
library of 33,000 volumes is housed in the beautiful Case Memo- 
rial building. The Auburn st<ite prison, when it was built m 1816, 
embodied advanced ideas of jnison construction, and the “Auburn 
System” (.solitary conhnement by night, combined with work in 
association during the day) received much attention from the 
penologists of Europe and America. The state prison for women 
is also situated here 

Auburn was founded in 1793 by Caiit John L. Hardenburgh, on 
the site of a Cayuga village called Wasco, near the place where 
the Genesee Trail crossed the outlet of the lake, and at first it 
was called Hardenburgh Corners In 1805 it was chosen as the 
county-seat, and in 1S15 it was incorporatc'd It was chartered as 
a city in 1848, and since 1920 has had the commission-manager 
form of government 

AUBURN, ruddy-brown; the meaning has changed from 
the original one of brownish-white or light yellow (Low Lat. 
alburnus, whitish, light-colouicd ), jirobably through the intensi- 
fication of the idea of brown caused by the early spelling “abron” 
or “abrown.” 

AUBUSSON, PIERRE D’ (1423-1503), grand master of 
the order of St. John of Jerusalem, was a scion of a noble French 
family, and was in early life a .soldier of fortune under the 
emperor Sigismund On his return to France he fought with 
the Ariiiagnacs against the Swiss, distinguishing himself at the 
battle of St. Jacob (1444) He then joined the order of the 
Knights Hospitallers of St John of Jerusalem, becoming grand 
master in 1476 The defence of Rhodes against the fleet of the 
sultan Mohammed II. in 1479 made Aubusson famous through- 
out Europe. His treacherous conduct toward Jem, brother of 
Mohammed’s successor, the sult,in Hayezid, is a stain on Aubus- 
son’s memory After Jem's defeat by his brother he took refuge 
at Rhodes under a safe-conduct from the grand master, Aubusson 
nevertheless accepted a bribe from Bayezid, and after six years’ 
imprisonment Jem was handed over to Pope Innocent VIII. 
Aubusson’s reward was a cardinal’s hat (1489), and the power 
to confer all benefices connected with the order without the 
sanction of the papacy; the order of St. John received the wealth 
of the suppressed orclers of the Holy Sepulchre and St. Lazarus 
The remaining years of his life Aubusson spent in the attempt to 
restore discipline and zeal in his order, and to organize a grand 
international crusade against the Turks. The death of Jem in 
1495 had removed the most formidable weapon available against 
the sultan; and when in 1501 Aubusson led an expedition against 
Mytilene, dissensions among his motley host rendered it abortive. 
The old man's last years were embittered by chagrin at his 
failure, which was hardly compensated by his success in extir- 
pating Judaism in Rhodes by expelling all adult Jews and forcibly 
baptizing their children. 

See P. Bouliours, Hist, de Pierre d’ Aubusson (Paris, 1676; Hague, 
1793; abridged cd Bruges, 1887); G. E. Strcck, Pierre d' Aubusson, 
Grossmeister, etc (1873) ; j. B. Bury in Cambridge Mod. Hist. vol. i., 
p. 85, etc. (for relations with Jem). 


in the department of Creuse, on the river Creuse, 24m. S E of 
Gueret by rail. Pop. (1926) 5.860. It has celebrated manufac- 
tories of carpets, etc., employing over 2,000 workmen, the artistic 
standard of which is maintained by a national school of decorative 
arts, founded in 1869. The industry goes back at least as far 
as 1531. Beauvais tapestries and Gobelins are still made on 
hand-looms. From the loth to the 13th century Aubusson was 
the centre of a vi.scounty. It was then incorporated in the count- 
ship of La Marche and shared in its fortunes From the family 
of the old viscounts was descended Pierre d’Aubusson (q v.). 

AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE, now considered the 
most charming of all mediaeval love romances, was not popular in 
its own day and has survived in a single manuscript in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale at Pans. The story resembles that of the far 
more popular Floirc et Blanclirflcnr (q v ) and, like it, was prob- 
ably based on a Moorish original, though the scene is laid in 
Provence Aucassin, son of the count of Beaucaire, is enamoured 
of a lovely slave-girl, Nicoletle, daughter of the Saracen king of 
Carthage. To keep them apart both are imprisoned, but she 
escapes to the forest, where .she is found by her lover. After 
.spending three years together in the kingdom of Torelore (a name 
given to the barren district of Aiguesmortes), they are captured 
by vSaracens. The ship in which Aucassin is carried off is wrecked 
at Beaucaire, where he is joyfully received as count, his parents 
being dead. The other ship brings Nicolette to Carthage, where 
.she IS recognized by her father, the king; but as he wishes her 
to mairy a paynim loid, she escapes in the disguise of a minstrel 
and makes her way to Beaucaire, where all ends happily. 

Not only is Aucassin the Arabic name Alcazin or al-Kasim, 
and Carthage evidently Carthagena, but the form in which the 
tale is told is oriental, it is a chantc-jable, told in alternating sec- 
tions of prose and verse, or rather song, for the verses were un- 
questionably chanted But, in spite of its Arabic origin and 
Provencal setting, it was composed m northern France in the 12th 
century by a skilful but unknown poet 
The unique ms. of Aucassin and Nuoletie was first published by 
Meon in 1808. The best edition i.s that by F. W Bourclillon (Man- 
chester University Press, iqiq), which includes a biblioKrapihy The 
first translation, into modern hrench, was that by M dc Sainte-Palayc 
m i7';2, and it h.as been translaterl into English by Andrew Lang, 
l^aurence Housman and many others (L. F. S ) 

AUCH, south-west France, capital of the department of Gers, 
on the Southern railway, south of Agen Pop. (1926) 9,059 It 
consists of a lower and upper quarter united by several flights 
of steps. The streets are steep and narrow, but there is an 18th 
century promenade in the upper town. Three bridges cross the 
Gers to the suburb of Patte d'Oie 

Auch (Elimberris) was the capital of a Celtiberian tribe, the 
Ausci, and became one of the most important cities of Roman 
Gaul In the 4th century its bishopric was founded and after the 
destruction of Eauzc it became the metropolis of Novcmpopulana 
Till 732, Auch stood on the right bank of the Gers, but in that 
year the Saracen ravages drove the inhabitants to the left bank 
The Benedictine abbey of St. Orrens was founded by Count 
Bernard of Armagnac in the loth century. The city was the 
capital of Armagnac in the middle ages Its importance may be 
related to the use of the valley-road through a rather difficult 
region of deeply-cut streams — the Plateau de Gers. During the 
Religious Wars of the i6th century Auch remained Catholic, 
except for a short occupation in 1569 by Huguenots under Gabriel, 
count of Montgomery. In the i8th century it was the capital of 
Gascony and the seat of a generality Antoine Megret d’Etigny, 
tntnulant from 1751 to 1767, did much to improve the city and 
Its commerce. The most interesting part of the town is the old 
quarter around the Place Salinis, a spacious terrace with an ex- 
tensive view. On its north side rises the cathedral of Sainte-Marie, 
built from 1489-1662 It is one of the finest Gothic buildings in 
south France The Greco-Roman facade, however, dates from, 
the 17th century. The chief treasures of the cathedral are the 
magnificent Renaissance stained-glass windows and the 113 choir- 
stalls of carved oak, also of Renaissance workmanship. The 
archbishop’s palace, an i8th century building with a Romanesque 
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hall and tower (14th century), adjoins the cathedral Little 
remains of the abbey of St. Orrens The ecclesiastical seminary 
contains an important library with a collection of manuscripts. 
The former palace of the intendants of Gascony is now the pre- 
fecture. Auch is the seat of an archbishop, a prefect, and a court 
of assizes, and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce 
and a chamber of commerce Trade is in Armagnac brandy, wine, 
cereals, poultry, and “pate de foie.” Other industries are the 
making of hosiery, horse-rearing, brick-making, flour-milling, and 
tanning 

AUCHMUTY, SIR SAMUEL (1756-182-’), British gen- 
eral, was born in New York, and served in the American War of 
Independence At the conclusion of peace he exchanged into a 
regiment going to India lie served in the campaign against 
Tippoo Sahib, returning to England in 1797 Auchmuty became 
adjutant-general to Sir David Baird in Egypt in i«oi , he was one 
of the few officers who came out with distinction from the Buenos 
Ayres expedition of 1806-07. 

In 1810 he was sent out to India as commander-in-chief in 
Madras, and in the following year commanded the expedition to 
Java The .storming of the fortified position of Meester ('ornelis 
(Aug 28 t8ii), stubbornly defended by General Janssens, prac- 
tically achieved the conquest of the island, and after the action 
at Samarang (Sept 8), Janssens surrendered In 1822 Auchmuty, 
who had received a GC B in 1815, became commander-in-chief 
in Ireland He died Aug ii 1822. 

AUCHTERARDER, police burgh, Perthshire, Scotland, 
LSjm S W of Perth by the L M S Railway, on Ruthven water, 
a right-hand tributary of the Earn. Pop (1921) 2,276 The 
chief manuf.ictures are those of tartans and other woollens. It 
obtained a charter from the earl of Strathearn (early 13th 
centuiy), afterwaids became a royal burgh for a period, and was 
represented in the Scottish parliament Its castle, now ruinous, 
was built as a hunting-loclgc lor Malcolm Canmorc, but of the 
abbey it possessed as early as the reign of Alexander II. (1198- 
1 249 ) no remains exist The Norman church of St. Mungo is in 
ruins The tow’ii was almost entirely burned down by the carl of 
Mar in 1716 during the abortive Jacobite rising It was here that 
the dispute arose which led to the disruption in the Church of Scot- 
land in 1843. The estate of Kincardine, im. S , gives the title of 
earl of Kincardine to the duke of Montrose The castle was dis- 
mantled in 1645 by the marquis of Argyll in retaliation for the 
destruction of Castle (’ampbell in Dollar Glen south of the Ochils. 
The ruined castle of Tulhbardme, 2ni W. of the burgh, once 
belonged to the Murrays of Tullibarcline, ancestors of the duke 
of Atholl, who derives the title of marquis of Tullibardine from 
the estate 

AUCHTERMUCHTY, royal and municipal burgh and mar- 
ket town of Fifeshire, Scotland, about 9m W. by S of Cupar. 
Pop. (1921), 1,238. (.SVc also Fiflshtre ) 

AUCKLAND, GEORGE EDEN, Earl of (17S4-1849) a 
governor-general of India, was second son of the first Baron 
Auckland. He was educated at Oxford, succeeding to the peerage 
in 1814 He was a consistent supporter of the Whigs and was 
selected by Lord Cirey as president of the Board of Trade and 
master of the Mint in the famous Reform ministry of 1830. He 
occupied these two posts until Lord Grey’s retirement in 1834, 
when Lord Melbourne made him first lord of the Admiralty, a 
post which he lost on the fall of the ministry the same year On 
his return to office in 1835, Lord Melbourne sent Auckland out 
as governor-general to India He devoted his attention to the 
improvement of native schools, to the economic development of 
India and especially to construction of famine relief works in the 
north-west, and he would no doubt have been remembered only 
as a painstaking and successful administrator but for his appalling 
error in interfering in the affairs of Afghanistan Yielding to 
unwise advite, he proclaimed in Oct. 1838 the dethronement of 
the Afghan usurper. Dost Mohammed, and sent an expedition to 
Kabul under Sir John Keane, who victoriously entered the city 
and placed the rival Shah Shuja on the throne in Aug. 1839 
For this victory he was created Lord Eden of Norwood and Earl 
of Auckland. But at the end of 1841 the insufficient garrison 


left in Kabul was surprised and defeated by a native insurrection. 
A series of disasters follo>ved, as a result of which very few of 
the white troops reached India alive Lord Auckland left India, 
recalled by Peel, in Feb. 1842. when affairs were at their worst. 
He re-entered politics and was again made first lord ot the Ad- 
miralty in 1S46 by Lord John Russell He died suddenly on Jan. 
I, 1840. 

See Forbes, The Afghan Hun (180:), S J Trotter, The Karl of 
Auckland (1893) 

AUCKLAND, WILLIAM EDEN, 1ST Baron, cr 1793 
(1743-1814), English statesman, was educated at Eton and at 
Ghrist Church, Oxford, and was called to the bar in 176S. He 
was under secretary of State (1772), commissioner of the board 
of trade (1776), commissioner to North America in connexion 
with the dispute with the Americiin colonists (1778), and chief 
secretary for Ireland (1780) He resigned the chicf-secretaryship 
in 1782, but next year took office as vice treasiuer of Ireland 
under the coalition ministry, resigning wdth the Government m 
December. He opposed strongly Pitt's propositions for free 
trade between England and Ireland in 1785, but took office with 
Pitt as a member of the committee on trade and plantations, 
and negotiated in 1786 and 1787 Pitt's important commercial 
treaty with France, and agreements concerning the East India 
companies and Holland In 1788 he was sent as ambassador to 
Spain The same year he was sent on a mission to Holland, and 
represented English interests there with great zeal and prudence 
during the critical years of 1700 to 1793, obtaining the assistance 
of the Dutch fleet in 1 790 on the menace of a war with Spain, 
signing the convention relating to the Netherlands the same year, 
and in 1793 attending the congress at Antwerp He did not again 
hold office until 1798, when he joined Pitt's Government as joint 
postmaster general He severely criticized Pitt’s resignation in 
1801, from which he had endeavoured to dissuade him, and re- 
tained office under Addington. This terminated his friendship 
with Pitt, who excluded him from his Administration in 1804 
though he increased his pension Auckland was included in 
Granville's mini‘«'ry of “All the Talents'’ as president of the board 
of trade in 1S06 He held the appointments of auditor and 
director of Greenwich hospital, rccorclcr of Grantham, an<l chan- 
cellor of the Marischal College in Aberdeen. He died on May 
28 1814 

He had married in 1776 Eleanor, sister of the first Lord Minto, 
and had a large family Emily Eden (1797-1869), the novelist, 
was one of his daughters On the death of his son George, 2nd 
baron and earl of Auckland (qv ), the barony passed to the ist 
baron’s younger .son Robert John (1799-1870), bi.shop of Bath 
and Wells, from whom the later barons were descended, and who 
was also the father of Sir Ashley Eden (1831-S7), lieutenant 
governor of Bengal. 

Lord Auckland's Journal and Correspondence ^published 1861-62) 
throws much light on the political history ot the time. 

AUCKLAND, the largest city of New Zealand, and a thriving 
sea-port, on the east coast of New Zealand, capital of the province 
of its name Population (1927) 202,400. It is beautifully situated 
at the mouth of an arm of Hauraki Gulf, the Waitemata harbour, 
and only 6m. from the Manukau harbour on the western coast. 
Auckland harbour, one of the best in New Zealand, is approached 
by great vessels at the lowest tides, and has large up-to-date 
concrete wharves In 1926 the cargo handled totalled 1,948,079 
tons The Calliope graving dock provides ample accommodation 
for all kinds of .shipping Queen street, the principal thoroughfare, 
leads directly inland from the central wharves, and contains the 
majority of the public buildings. The city has a university, an 
art gallery and free library containing excellent pictures, and valu- 
able mss , including a collection by Sir G. Grey, and a museum con- 
taining fine collections of Maori art. There are many magnificent 
parks and public reserves, covering in all 9,509 acres, although a 
considerable proportion of this area is outside the actual city con- 
fines, The Zoo, which occupies 29 acres, is justly famous Of the 
suburbs, Newton, Parnell and Newmarket are outlying parts of 
the city itself; Devonport, Birkenhead and Northcote are beauti- 
fully situated on the north shore of the harbour and are served 
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by isteam ferries; other residential suburbs He among the hills on 
the mainland, such as Mount Albert, Mount Eden and Epsom 
Onchunga is a port on the Manukau harbour Autkland's popula- 
tion increase has been greater m ratio m recent years than that of 
any other New Zealand city, owing to the rapid settlement of the 
magnificent dairying lands to the north and south, and to its grow- 
ing popularity as a residential city Auckland was founded as the 
original capital of New Zealand in 1840 by Governor Hobson, but 
the seat of gov’ernment was removed in 1865 to W'ellington There 
are regular steamships to other parts of the dominion, the Pacific 
Islands, Australia, V'ancouver and Eastern ports 

AUCKLAND ISLANDS, a group of islands in the s«)uthern 
Pacific Ocean in i;o° 24' S, 166 ’ 7' E, discovered in 1806 by 
Capt. Briscoe The islands arc ot volianic origin, with fertile 
sod and are forest clad They were granted to a private company 
by the British Government as a whaling station, but the estab- 
lishment was abandoned in i8<;2 The islands belong |)olilically 
to New Zealand, which maint.iins there a depiot of food and cloth- 
ing for shipwrecked sailors They are uninhabited. Area of the 
largest about jt^osq miles 

AUCTION BRIDGE, this origin.ited in India Thiee mem- 
bers of the Indian civil service, Mr F Roc (“John Doe”), Mr 
Hudson, and another, all keen bridge players, were slaving at a far- 
away hill station, where it was c|uite imijossiblc to tind a fourth 
They played “Cut Throat” for a time, but they soon got tired of 
that, and then they set their wits to work to invent some belter 
three-handed form of liridge 'I’hey tried all sorts of variations, 
without success, until one ot them hit on the idea (probably bor- 
rowed from Vint) of bidding lor the declaration, and it taught on 
at once On that basis a new game was formulated, and it was, 
then and there, christened “Auction Bridge “ The exact date of its 
birth is uncertain. The first record which we have of it is a letter 
from the late Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, which appeared in the 77 wt'i 
of Jan. 16, TQ03. This lettc-r gave a brief outline of the game, and 
described it as “the new game of Auction Bridge fc'r three playeis.” 
Mr Crawfurd had just retuined from India, and had, no doubt, 
seen the game played m that country. 

The next thing that happened was the publication of a short 
treatise by “John Doe,” entitled “Auction Bridge,” which wa« 
published by the Pioneer Press at Allahabad in 1004. The game 
wa.s still confined to three playeis, but it had gremn considerably. 
A further, and much fuller, description of it appie.i.ed in the Daily 
Mail of April 2 p, rgofi, again by Mr Oswald Crawfurd who seems 
to have been the real pioneer of the game in Biitain, but it was 
the card-playing members of the Bath club who conv'crted it from 
a three-hancled game into a four-handed one, and who put it on a 
sound basis The Bath club was the origin.nl home of the game 
in Britain, and for some consideniblc time it sprc'ad no further 
Then, in 11)07, the Portland club took it up, and after that its 
circle vvideneil vc^ry lapndly, so much so that in about a year’s time 
ordinaiy bridge was a thing of the past Whist still clung on, and 
still does in some few places, but st raight bridge is practically dead 

.Auction bridge is played on the .same lines as ordinary bridge 
with one or tw'o important variations. The point where auction 
bridge diverges most w’idcly from its parent game is in the declara- 
tion, which is no longer confined to the de.der and his partner, but 
ev’ery player in turn has the right of making .1 declaration, or as it 
is now termed “a bid,” by overc.dling any previous bid which has 
been made Another notable point ot difference is that when the 
declarer fails to fulfil his contract, his adversaries do not .''Corc 
below the line as at ordinary bridge, but they score a penally of 
50 points, or 100 if doubled, above the line for each under-trick, 
whitever the c.il' may have bc'en Under no circumstances can 
the adversaries of the declarer score anything towards game 
Doubling may take place as in straight bridge, but no bid that has 
been redoubled may again be doubled 

When auction bridge w'as first introduceil 'he old bridge values 
were used, but it was soon recognized that the game w,is spoilt by 
the overwhelming value of the no trump call The Americans in- 
troduced a variation by inventing a new suit, “Royal Spades,” or 
“Royals,” which gave spades an alternative v.ilue of 2 or 0 per 
trick. This was tried in Britain for a while, bin it was so obviously 


bad that, when the laws were revised in 1914, the lower value of 
the spade was done away w’lth altogether, leaving it at 9, and the 
suits were all brought closer together — clubs 6, diamonds 7, 
hearts 8, spades 9, no trumps 10. These are the values at the pres- 
ent time The great advantage of this scale over the old one is 
that It IS possible to win the game on any call. “Five clubs” will do 
It as eftectivcly as “three no trumiis.” “No trumps” is still the 
most valuable call, but its power is not overwhelming. 

The scoring at auction bridge runs much higher than at ordinary 
bridge, owing principally to the amounts scored .above the line for 
penalties; also the bonus for winning the rubber is increased from 
100 to 250 points. 'I'he avenge value of a rubber at ordinary 
bridge is 170 points, at auction budge it is nearer 400. 

The original laws of auition bridge were dniwn up by a joint 
committee of the I’ortl.md and Bath clubs in igoci, and were re- 
v'Lsed in 1914 by a speci.d committee consisting of members of the 
Poitland, Bath, Turf, St James’s, Baldwin, and White’s clubs. 
These laws governed the game in Britain for ten years, but after 
a time, and after further experience, a demand arose for fresh 
revisions, and the Portland club, in iq.’ 4, drew up a new code of 
laws for the use of its own members The code was .accepted and 
adopted by all the other clubs In the meantime, the Americans, 
who had adojited the English laws in toto at first, began to make 
alterations here .and there, until, in 11)25, the Whist club of New 
Yoik, in conjunction with the Whist Lciague of America, drew up 
an entirely new code of their own 

The principal diltererice between the two systems is in the bid- 
ding In Britain, the bidding is governed by value A bid of two 
no trumps, counting 20 points, takes preceilence of a bid of three 
clubs, counting only 18, and a bid of four .spades, counting 36, is 
higher than five diamonds counting 35 In Amciic.i a bid of a 
groa»er number of truks takes precedence of a less number, irre- 
spective ot the value. Thus, three cliib-^ is higher th.in two no 
trumps, and fiv'c diamonds beats four spades. This American 
system is known as •'Majority calling ” It is adopted almost uni- 
versally on the Continent, and some British pl.iyers were so 
stiongly m favour of it that m the summer of 1927 a conference 
of representatives of all the principal card-playing clubs in Lon- 
don was called together to consider it Such a wucle difference of 
opinion was expressed, that, in order to ascertain the geneml feel- 
ing in the country, all British budge players, both m London and 
in the p^o^inccs, were askcfl to give the ni.xjority calling four 
months’ trial and to report to the conference at the end of that 
period. The conference met again on Nov^ 7, 1927, the clubs rep- 
resented being Almack’s, Baldwin, Bath, Carlton. Conservative, 
Devonshire, National Liberal, Portland, St James’s, St Stephen’s, 
Turf, and White’s. The reports rei eiv ed were fanly evenly divided 
In London clubs there was a .strong feeling against making any 
change, but a small balance of count rv clubs were in favour of 
m.ijority c.illing As there was no strong mandate for any change, 
the conference decided by 9 votes to 3, voting by clubs, to retain 
our old .system of value calling in the levised laws, but to describe 
the principles of majority calling in an apix-ndix, so that anyone 
who liked could use it. The card committee of the Portland club 
had in the meantime carefully revised the Liw's, which were sub- 
mitted to the conference, and passed with a few minor alterations, 
and they became law on March i, 1928 

Apart from questions of law, auction bridge has been consider- 
ably influenced by American principles and American conventions 
British players, as a rule, like a plain straightforward giime, with 
as few conventions as possible Americans, on the contrary, love 
(onventions and arc constantly inv'enting new ones, home of which 
have found their w’ay to England The most notable one is the 
“Informatory Double.” When a player doubles an adverse bid of 
one no trump, his partner is bound to take the double out by bid- 
ding “Two” of his best suit, however, weak it may be, giving pref- 
erence to the major suits ov’er the minor one.s In the same way, if 
a player doubles a suit bid of “One” or “Two,” it does not mean 
that he is strong in that suit, but just the opposite; it means that 
he IS strong in the other three suits, but too weak in the suit de- 
clared to bid no trumps His partner must make a bid in his own 
best .suit, or bid no trumps if he has the declared suit stopped twice. 
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This convention met with strong opposition for many years in 
England, but it gradually crept in, and in 1925 became general 

On the completion of the deal, the dealer has first call He 
can either pass or make a bid of some kind If he elects to pass it 
is better to say, "No bid” than “Pass,” as the latter call is apt to 
be mistaken for “Hearts ” Then each player in turn, commencing 
with the one on the dealer’s left, can either pass or can o\crcall 
any previous bid that has been made cither by the adversaries or 
by his own partner. When a bid has been passed by three players 
it becomes the declaration, and the player who made it, or in the 
case of the same suit having been bill by both partners, the player 
who made the first of such bids, plays the combined hands, and is 
termed “the declarer,” his partner becoming “dummy.” 

W’hen the declarer fulfils his contract, he scores, below the line, 
the value of as many odd tricks as he makes When he fails to lul> 
fil his contract his adversaries score 50 above the line, or 100 if 
doubled, for every under-trick Honours are scored above the 
line by either side which holds them. A game consists of 30 points 
scored by tricks alone, that is, below the line. When cither side 
has won two games, the total scores are added up, including scores 
for tricks, honours, and penalties, and the difference between the 
two scores is the amount won and lost. 

The principle of bidding has undergone a considerable change 
sini e auction bridge was first introduced In the early days players 
followed the lines of ordinary bridge and made their bids on nu- 
rneriial strength without top honours, but this has been entirely 
suiiersedcd Players ha\e leaint by experience that it is aces and 
kings that matter and that win games An original bid, that is 
the first bid made on a h.-ind, can always be depended upon to h.ive 
lop honours at the head of it, when it is made by a responsible 
player Top honours mean ace, king , or ace, iiueen, knave ; or king, 
l^uecn, at least Subsequent bids after the first original one arc 
made on numerical strength with outside support to back them 
up, or an original bid of a partner can be supported on numerical 
.strength, but the one outstanding principle of modern declaring 
is that an original suit bid must have top honours at the head of it. 
At ordinary briilgc the dealer would always call "Hearts” on king, 
ten, to five or six, with little else in his hand, but no sound auction 
bridge player would call “one heart” on that hand as an origin.il 
call He might call “two hearts” on it on the second round, but 
that is quite a dilferent thing from calling it originally 

There are two entirely dilferent clepaitments ot auction bridge — 
the deilaration and the play of the cards There is considerable 
dilfcrence of opinion .is to the relative value of the.se two. Some 
players estimate the value of clever declaring as high as 80%, 
others, including Lenz of New York, think that they arc 
nearly, if not quite, ecjual, and that scientific play of the cards is 
as important as clever dei laring both are important, but correct 
declaring is ea.sier to acquire It is not given to everybody to have 
the card sense and to be able to play the cards well, but anyone 
of ordinary intelligence can be taught to declare correctly The 
most valuable declaration which can be m.idc is no trumps, because 
three by cards will win the game from a love score at no trumps, 
but it takes four or five by cards to win the game on a suit declara- 
tion, but nevertheless a really strong major suit call, that is spades 
or hearts, is safer and better than no trumps Some players are so 
obsessed with the glamour of the no trump call, that they seem to 
think it IS the only road to success at the bridge table, and they 
call it on every possible occasion, and sometimes on very inade- 
quate material. This is a great mistake A genuine no trump hand 
should be well guarded in at least three suits, and .should have a 
queen over the average — nothing weaker than this is justifiable at 
the score ot love (See also Bkidoe, Contract Briixie ) 

Bibliography. — “John Doe,” Auction Bridge (1904) ; W Dalton, 
Auction Bridge (1908) ; A. E. Manning Foster, Auction Bridge made 
Clear , E Bergholt, Modern Auction Bridge (1925) , Milton C 

Work, Auction Bridge Complete (1926); Floience Irwin, The Com- 
plete Auction Bridge Player (1928). (W. Da ; X.) 

UNITED STATES 

Auction bridge may be designated as the offspring of bridge, 
the grandchild of whist and the father of contract The history 
of whist, bridge, auction bridge and contract bridge in America — 
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meamng. in this instance, the United States and Canada — is a 
record of European impoilations and domestic modifications. 
“Contract” appears to have been derived directly from France; 
but the other three, whatever their original place ut birth, un- 
doubtedly came to America trom England To-day ( i ) auction 
bridge is the prevailing game, with contract widely plaved and 
growing rapidly in popularity, bridge is virtually abandoned, and 
whist pl.aycd enthusiastically at the annual sessions of the Amer- 
ican Whist League, but rarely elsewhen- 

The Whist Club (New "Vork) promulgated the first Americ.in 
code of auction bridge laws m 1910, these laws were immediately 
adopted by all American pl.iyers and since then that ilub has 
been recogni/ed as the supreme legislative authority for auction 
bridge in America. The iqio code was amended in 1911, and 
revised and rewTitten in 1912 In igii, the Racejuet Club of 
Philadelphia adopted for its own u.se the count of 6 points per 
trick for the club suit, 7 for diamonds, 8 for hearts, 9 foi “royal” 
spades and 10 for no trump; the count of 2 being retained lor 
spades used defensively This was the first change Irom the old 
bridge count of 12 for no trump, 8 for hearts, 6 for dhimonds. 4 
for clubs and 2 for spades Early in 191 2 the Whist Club adopted 
the Racijuel Club count for club play, and in Nov 1912, embodied 
that count in its olticial code. 

In ign the Amernan code was entirely rewritten This code 
eliminated chicane, created new privileges for dummy and re- 
duced the revoke penalty to too points In 1915 another new 
code was issued, it increased the values of sl.ims and abolished 
the dual value of spades, thus giving the single value of 9 to the 
spade suit More radical than either of these was the substitution 
ol "numerical overcalling” m place of the system under which the 
values of tricks determined the rank of a bid Since this revision, 
a larger number of tricks bid for always ov'ercalls a smaller num- 
ber (eg, four clubs overcalls three no trumps), the declarations 
assuming r.ink only when an equal number of tricks is bid foi — 
no trump highest and clubs lowest This change proved popular 

Further revisions were made in 1917 and 1920, involving no 
radic.il changes, but in 1925-26, an exhaustive study was made 
by The Whist Club in collaboration with Knickerbocker Whist 
Club (New York) and the American Whist League This resulted 
in March, 1926, in the promulgation, by the W'hist Club, of the 
present (1928) American auction bridge code Three features of 
this final code arc- ladical departures from all that has gone before; 
( i ) The rank of cards from ace dowm to deuce is made uniform 
for all purposes (fornieily ace was low in drawing for deal and 
seats, and low won, now ace is high and high wins) , (2) honour- 
values are mack* multiples of ten inste.ad of being based on trick- 
values; (3) revoke penalties arc p,iyabJc in tricks, which arc 
utilized and scored exactly as if they had been won in play 

The outstanding dillerenccs between the American and English 
games of auction bridge lie first, in the laws relating to rank of 
cards in dr.iw’ing for deal and choice of seats, rank of bids in over- 
calling, method of counting honouis, and the revoke penalty; 
second, in the greater readiness in America to try and adopt new 
“conventions”, and third, in the greater popularity in America of 
duiilicate contests, which tend to reduce the clement of luck and 
make skill the important factor Most of the special and con- 
ventional tactics of bidding and play, prominently the “informa- 
toiy double,” are of American origin; many of these conventions 
hav’c been adopted in England. 

The popularity of auction bridge in America has grown until 
it is played by all classes of intelligent people; the number of its 
devotees is impossible to estimate; but the demand for playing 
cards, score pads, text-books and all kinds of bridge literature 
proves it to be enormous. 

Over 40 years ago the teaching of whist was inaugurated by 
Miss Kate Wheelock She was successful but not until auction 
bridge became a popular fad did the demand for instruction be- 
come wide-spreiid. Of late, how'ever, bridge players have fur- 
nished conclusive evidence of their desire to learn how to play 
scientifically; in 1928 there were over one thousand Americ.in 
teachers, many of whom were unable to meet the demands made 
upon them for lessons. 
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lindRc l)y radio was introduccci in Nov. 1925 and continued 
weekly during the winter seasons of 1926-27 and 1927-28 
(November to March inclusive) A bridfie hand is widely adver- 
tised in advance and the correct bidding and play are described 
with exiiert comment from approximately one hundred broad- 
casting stations at a designated hour It is estimated that ten 
million players listen in each week, in most cases actually playing 
the hand in concert w'lth the annoumement as il comes to them 
through the air 

The Ameiican Auction Bridge League was lormecl in 1927 with 
R R Richards of Detroit as its first president It manages 
largely attended duplicate contests and .1 wards national champion- 
ships 

The Auction Brideie magazine, a monthly publication, which 
started its career in 1922 has steadily mcre.iM*d the number of its 
subscribers; it has a large and representative editorial board. 

(M C W) 

AUCTION PITCH, a card game (a wiriatioii of All Fours, 
qv) for from four to seven pla>ers A complete pack is used. 
All the players cut for deal, the highest winning Ace is the highest 
c'ard, deuce the lowest Th<‘ dealer shuffles, and his opponent at 
the right cuts The deal passes to the left 'I'he cards are dealt 
in rotation, three at a lime, to the filayers, beginning at the dealer’s 
left. Six cards are dealt to each filayer If an cxiiosed card or a 
wrong number be dealt to a player there must be a new deal. The 
choice of Irunifi is auclioned Eaih jilayer has one chance to bid 
The player at (he dealer's left has the first chance, he may pass 
or bid from one to lour Kach succeeding player must pass or 
exceed the preceding bid, m addition, the dealer may refuse to 
sell for four, by bidding four The winner of the luction pitches 
the trump by leading a card, the suit of the card led becomes 
trump If no bid is offered the jilayer at the dealer’s left pitdies 
the trump, without (he- oliligation to fulfil any contract The 
winner of one trick leads for (he next Each player who is able 
must follow suit or trump A player unable to follow lead to a 
plain (non-trump) suit mav discard or trump A revoke penalizes 
the otfender the amount bid Other players score what the> make 
In addition, the pitilur < annot be fienalized for failure to fulfil 
contract when another player revokes 

'I’he highest card ol the suit led or (he highest trump played 
wins (he trick One point is scored by the pla>er dealt the highest 
trump out, one point is scored by the jilayii dealt the lowest 
trunif) out The player of ,1 tiump may ..^k if it is or low 
Jack (Knave) counts one point tor the player winning the trick 
containing the Jack ol trumps Cards count one point for the 
player scoring most, cvich 10 storing 10, each Ace 4, each King 3, 
each Quc'cn 2, and each Jack found m (he tucks won by him 
scoring 1 The claimant of (ards (urns his tricks face up, so (hat 
all may counf his score A lie for cards i.«, won by (he non-pitchcr 
of trumjjs, a tic between (w'o other players cannot be scored. 
Should two jilayers be able to store game, (he pitcher has prece- 
dence, between two non-pitthcis able to score game precedence 
is give'll, first, to the holder ol hi\!,h, second to low, third to Jack, 
last to (ards If the pitcher of trumps fails to fulfil his contract, 
the amount of his bid is deducted from his score A minus score 
puts him “in the hole," his shortage being indicated by a circle 
about his sc'oie (larne is 7 or 10 fioints, as agreed (E V S ) 
AUCTIONS AND AUCTIONEERS. An auction (Lat. 
aiictio, increase) is a proceeding at which jK-ople are invited to 
compete tor the purchase of property by successive offers of ad- 
vancing sums The adv ant ages of conduc ting a sale in this w’ay are 
obvious, and we naturally find that auctions are of great antiquity 
Herodotus de^ciibes a custom which prevailed in Babylonian 
villages of disjiosing of the maidens in marriage by delivering 
them to the highest bidders in an asse mbly annually held for the 
purfiose (Book i 196) So also among the Romans the quaestor 
sold military booty and captives m war by auction — sub hasta — 
(he spear being the symbol of quiritarian ownership The familiar- 
ity of such proceedings is forcibly suggested by the conduct of 
the Praetorian Guard when Sulpicianus was treating for the 
imperial dignity after the murder of Pcitinax Apprehending 
that they would not obtain a sufficient price by private contract, 


the Praetorians proclaimed from their ramparts that the Roman 
world was to be disposed of by public auction to the best bidder 
Thereupon Julian proceeded to the foot of the ramparts and outbid 
his competitor (Gibbon, vol i ch v ) Though, however, auctions 
were undoubtedly common among the Romans both in public and 
private transactions, the rules whereby they were governed are 
by no means clearly enunciated in the Corpus Inns Civtlis 

In England the method of conducting auctions has varied In 
some places it has been usual to set up an inch of lighted candle, 
the ixTSon making the last bid bet ore the fall oi (he wick becom- 
ing (he purchaser By an act ot William III (1098), this method 
of sale was prescribed for goods and merchandise imported from 
the East Indies Lord Eldon spcMks of “candle-stick biddings,’’ 
where the several bidders did not know what the others had 
offered A “dumb bidding" was the name given to a proceeding at 
which a price was put by the owner under a candlestick with a 
stipulation that no bidding should avail if not equal to it In a 
“Dutch auction” property is offered at a certain price and then 
successively at lower price's until one is accepted 

According to the practice now usual in England, a proposed 
auction is duly advertised, and a printed catalogue in the case 
of chattels, or particulars of sale in the case of land, together with 
conditions of sale, are circulated, Sometimes, in .sales of goods, 
the conditions are merely suspended in the auction room At the 
appointed time and place, the auctioneer, standing on a desk or 
rostrum, “puts up" the several lots in turn by inviting biddings 
Irom the conifiany present He announces the acceptance of 
the last 1)1(1 by a lap with his hammer and .so “knocks down” the 
lot to the person who has made it Sometimes properly is offered 
on lease to the highest bidder “Roup" is the Scottish term for 
an auction A bid in itself is only an otter, and may accordingly 
be retracted at any time before its acceptance by the fall of the 
hammer or otherwise Pulling is unlawful L'liless a right to bid 
is expressly reserved on behalf of the vendor, he must iic'ithcr 
bid himself nor employ anyone else to bid When a right to bid 
has be. n expressly reserved, the seller or any one person (but 
no moie) on his liehalf m.iy bid at the auction If it is simply 
announced that the .sale is to be subject to a reserved or upset 
price, no bidding by or on behalf of the seller is permissible: 
it is only lawful to declare by some appropriate terms that the 
property is withdrawn Where a sale is expressed to be without 
re.serve, or where an upset price has been reached, the auctioneer 
must, alter (he lapse of a reasonable interval, accept the bid of 
the highest bona fide bidder By not doing so he would render 
the \endor liable in damages The auctioneer must not make a 
pretence of receiving bids which are not in fact made, as it would 
be fraudulent to run up the price by such an artifice A “knock- 
out” is a combinatiun of persons to prevent competition between 
themselves at an auction by an arrangement that only one of 
their number shall bid, and that anything obtained by him shall 
be afteiwards di.sposed of privately among themselves With a 
view to the .supprc.ssion of such “rings,” the Auctions (Bidding 
Agreements) act, 1927, was passed by (he British parliament 

A “mock auction ’’ is a proceeding at wdiich persons conspire by 
artifice to make it appear, contrary to the fact, that a bona fide 
sale is being conducted, and so attempt to induce the public to 
purchase ait ides at prices far above their value. Those who 
invite the public to enter the room where the supposed auction is 
proceeding, or otherwise endeavour to attract bidders, are called 
“barkers ” A conspiracy to defraud in this way is an indictable 
offence. 

The Auctioneer’s Licence. — By a charter of Henry VII , 
confirmed by Charles I , the business of selling by auction was 
confined to an officer called an outroper, and all other persons 
were prohibited from selling goods or merchandise by public claim 
or outcry (see Henry Blackstone’s Reports, vol. ii p 557) The 
only qualification now reijuired by an auctioneer is a licence on 
whkh a duly of £10 has to be paid, and which must be renewed 
before the sth of July in each year A liability to a penally of 
£100 is incurred by acting as an auctioneer without being duly 
licensed An auctioneer is bound under a penalty of £20 to see 
that his full name and address, together with a copy of the 
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Auctions (Bidding Agreements) act, 1Q27, are displayed before 
the commencement of an auction and during its continuance in 
the place where he conducts it. He is the agent of the vendor 
only, except in so far that, after he has knocked down a lot to 
the highest bidder, he has authority to affix the name of the 
latter to a memorandum of the transaction, so as to render the 
(ontract of sale entorceable where written evidence is necessary 
An auctioneer iloes not by merely announcing that a sale of certain 
articles will take place, render himself liable to those who. in con- 
seciuence, attend at the time and place advertised, if the sale 
is not in fact proceeded with, provided he acts in good faith 
One of the chief risks run by an auctioneer is that of being held 
liable for the conversion of goods which he has sold upon the 
instructions of a person whom he believed to be the owner, but 
who in fact had no right to dispose of them 
The number of auctioneers’ licences issued during the year 
ended March 31, iq’O, was in England 7,104 and in Scotland 773 
A central organization having its headquarters in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, and now styled the Auctioneers’ and Estate 
Agents’ Institute ol the Imited Kingdom, was founded in 18S6 
It has nearly 6000 members (11 H ) 

In the United States the same general principles underlie the 
control of auctions as in Great Britain Six*cilically, they are regu- 
lated by states A survey conducted by the Better Business Bu- 
rc‘ju of Milwaukee, Wis (1924) in 52 principal cities illustrates 
this Eleven did not permit auctions after 6 pm, the rest closed 
them fiom 6 to 12 pm, some reciuired no license fee, a few de- 
mandecl a percentage, others a fixed amount for a specitied time, 
te , Tacom.i, Wash , $i,ooo a year, $50 a day A majority jxr- 
mitted more than one jewelry auction in a given store the same 
jear, and allowed auctions to run any number of successive davs, 
a lew lixecl 30, Pittsburgh, Pa , 7-10 days as the limit About 50G- 
demandecl irom short, indefinite periods to i year of lesidence 
from merchants ol jewelry auctions t'ontiol of fiaud and switch- 
ing varied from requiring bonds or stock permits, imposing lines 
or rev'oking licenses to applying false pretences laws or merely 
“watching ’ Several cities demanded $2,500 bonds to ensure 
auctioneer's good faith, .some $100 annual licc-nse fee, others twice 
the amount sold Street auctions are limited or barred entirely 
Some cities enforce transient merchant laws, others are drafting 
ordinances; St Louis, Mo , already has a tairly drastic one The 
Mastiok-Gooclrich law. New York (1927) may have a salutary 
ellect In 1928 efforts against fraud centred on jewelry sales, 
the greatest breeders of fake and mock auctions 

AUCUBA, the Japanese name for a small genus of the Dog- 
wood family (Cornaceaej. The familiar Japanese laurel of gar- 
dens and shrubberies is Aucuba japomca It bears male and 
female flowers on di.stinct plants, the red beriies often last till 
the next season’s flowers appear. There are numerous varieties 
in cultivat ion, differing in the variegation of their leaves. 

AUDAEUS or Auuius, a church reformer of the 4th century, 
by birth a Mesopotamian He was banished into Scythia, where 
he worked successfully among the Goths The Audaeans cele- 
brated the feast of Easter on the same day as the Jewish Passover, 
and they were also charged with attributing to the Deity a human 
shape, an opinion which they appear to have founded on Genesis 
i 26 Theocloret accuses them of Manichean tendencies. 

The main source of information is Epiphanius (Haer 70). 
AUDE, department of south France formed in 1 790 from part 
of the old province of Languedoc Area 2,448sqm. Pop (1926) 
291,951 It consists of the cast side of the Carcassonne gap be- 
tween the Montagne Noire as an outer rampart of the Plateau 
Central and the outer ramparts of the Pyrenees, and it includes 
portions of both as well as the north-eastward projection of the 
latter in the Corbieres between the valley of the Aude and that 
of the much smaller Berre, the department's two chief rivers 
Aude is bounded on the north-ea.st by Herault, north-west by 
Tarn, west by Haute-Garonne, south-west by Ari^ge, south by 
Pyrenees-Orientales and east by the Mediterranean, and it is 
formed mainly by the basin of the Aude which runs out at its 
north-east corner. The coast, like that of Herault, has large 
lagoons (Bages et Sigean, Gruissan, Lapalme and Leucate) sep- 


arated from the sea by spits Climate and vegetation are Medi- 
terranean. the average winter temperature 44''-4S°, and summer 
temperature 70°-7i"’, the rainlall is lc“>s than 24111 save on the 
hills The department is agricultural, growing maize and other 
grains, while, with Herault it iiroduces most ot the cheapest 
wines of France, though those ul Limoux and Narbonne are 
highly esteemed 'rhe ohvt .md ihestnut are also grown There 
are salt-prodiu mg maishcs. some mines of mispukel, iron and 
manganese, and stone quarries 

The Canal clu Midi, coming Irom the west via the Carcassonne 
gap, follows the Fresquel tributary to the .\ude and a btaiuh. 
('anal de la Robine, passes out to sea thiough Narbonne The 
Southern Railway (Midi) serves the department 

The three arrondissements are named from the chief towns, 
Carcassonne (capital of the department), Limoux and Narbonne, 
and they are divided into 31 cantons Aude belongs to the i6th 
military region and to the acadnnie (educational division) and 
court of appeal ot Montpellier It forms the diocese of Car- 
cassonne under the archbishopric of Toulouse 

AUDE, river of south-west France, rising in the eastern Pyre- 
nees near the P Carlitte and flowing into the Gulf of Lions The 
uiiper course, except near A.xat, is through deep gorges Below 
('auassonne its course, from north, turns due east, sknting the 
('orbieies to i*nler the Mediterranean some 12m ENE ol Nar- 
bonne The Aude gap, bctw'een the Pyrenees and the Montagne 
Noire, is one of the great historic thoroughfares of western 
Europe The Aude is 140 m long, with a basin of 2.061 sqm 
AUDEBERT, JEAN BAPTISTE (i 750-1800), French 
artist and naturalist, published m iSoo L'Histoire natiircllc des 
M/ii'cv, dcs makis et dr\ j>ali’opitIi<^(jur^, illustrated by 62 folio 
plates drawn and engravt*(i by himself Tw’o posthumous works 
appealed in 1802 under the general title Oiseaux dorc^ on d 
reflets metalliqucs 

AUDEFROI LE BATARD, French troiivbre, flourished 
at the beginning ol the i sth centuiy and was born at Arras The 
.seigneur de Neshs. to whom some of his songs are addres.scd, is 
probably the chatelain of Bruges w’ho joined the crusade of 1200 
Audelroi w.is the luihor ol at least five lyric romames An!,eninie, 
Belle Idoine, Belle Isabean, Belle Emmcloi and Beatrix, These 
romances are an attempt to put new life into the lyric romance 
which was already dying out 

Sec \ Jeanio>, Le^ Origines de la poisk lyrique en Frame au moyen 
age (i<S.S9) 

AUDIENCE. In a technical sense, the term is applied to 
the right of access to the sovereign enjoyed by the peers of the 
realm individually and by the House of Commons collectively 
More paiticularly it means the ceremony of the admission of 
ambassadors, envoys, or others to an interview with a sovereign 
or an important official for the purpose of presenting their cre- 
dentials In France, audit me is the term applied to the .sitting of 
a law court for hearing actions In Spain, aiidiencia is the name 
given to certain tribunals which try appeals from courts of first 
instance The auduncia pretonal, tc, of the praetor, was a 
court in Spanish America from which there was no appeal to the 
viceregent, but only to the council of the Indies in Spam 

In England the Audiencc-court was an ecclesiastical court, held 
by the archbi>hops of Canterbury and York, in which they once 
exercised a considerable part of their jurisdiction It has been 
long disused and is now merged m the court of arches 

AUDIFFRET-PASQUIER, EDM^ ARMANO GAS- 
TON, Due d’ (1823-1905), French statesman created duke 
m 1S44, and became .auditor at the council of State in 1840. After 
the revolution of 1848, he retired to private life In Feb 1871 he 
WMs elected to the National Assembly, and became president of 
the right centre in 1873 

After the fall of Thiers, he directed the negotiations betw’ccn 
the different royalist parties to establish a king in France, but as 
he refused to give up the tricolour for the flag of the old regime, 
the project failed Yet he retained the confident e of the chamber, 
and was its president in 1875 when the constitutional laws were 
being drawn up He likewise was president of the senate from 
March 1870 until 1879, when hi.s party lost the majority. 
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AUDIO FREQUENCIES, in radio communication, the 
frequencies corresponding to normally audible sound waves The 
upper limit ordinarily lies between 10,000 and ao,ooo cycles The 
lower limit is about 16 cycles 

AUDIO-FREQUENCY TRANSFORMER, a trans- 
former used with electric currents of audio-frequency An ex- 
ample of such use is in the audio-fiequeiuy amplilier forming 
part of a radio receiving set. 

AUDIT ALE, a special (juality oi strong ale brewed at 
certain colleges in the English universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, so called because it was drunk at the fc.ists held on 
audit-clay. 

AUDIT AND AUDITOR. An audit is examination of 
the accounts kept by the hnancial ol'ftccrs of a state, public corpo- 
rations and bodies, or private persons, and the certifying of their 
accuracy. In the British Isles the public accounts were audited 
from very early times, though until the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
in no very systematic way. Prior to isSQ Ihis duty was carried 
out, sometimes by auditors specially appointed, at other times 
by the auditors of the land revenue, or by the auditor of the 
exchequer, an oflice established as early as 1314. But in 1559 an 
endeavour was made to systematize the auditing of the public 
accounts, by the appointment of two auditors of the imprests 
These officers w'cre paid by fee and did their work by deputy, 
but as the results were thoroughly unsatisfactory the offices were 
abolished in 1785 An audit bo.ird, consisting of five commis- 
sioners, was appointed in their place, but in order to concentrate 
under one authority the auditing of the accounts of the various 
departments, some of which hail been audited separately, as the 
naval accounts, the Exchequer and Audit Act of 1866 was passed 
This statute, which .sets forth at length the duties of the audit 
office, empowered the sovereign to appoint a “comptroller and 
auditoi-general," with the requiMto staff to examine and verify 
the accounts prepared by the dittcrent departments of the public 
service In examining accounts of the appropriation of the several 
supply grants, the comptroller and auditor-general “ascertains first 
whether the pavinents which the account clepartmenl has charged 
to the grant are supported by voucheis or proofs of payments; 
and second, whether the money exiXMided has been applied to the 
purpose or purposes for which such grant was intended to pro- 
vide ” The treasury may also submit certain other accounts to 
the audit of the comjitioller-general All public moneys payable 
to the excheijuer {<jv ) are paid to the “account of lbs Majesty’s 
exchequer” at the Bank of England, and daily returns of such 
payments are forwarded to the compti oiler Quarterly accounts 
of the income and charge of the consolidated fund are prepared 
and transmitted to him, and in case of any deficiency in the con- 
solidated fund, he may certify to the bank to make advances 

In the United Stales the auditing of the feileial accounts is in 
the charge of the office of the Comptroller General, who is the head 
of the General Accounting Office, an agency independent of the 
executive departments of the government and responsible directly 
to Congress. In the performance of this function, the Comptroller 
General ofierates through a technical unit or bureau called the 
Audit Division under which are the following subdivisions: (r) 
Contract Examining Unit, (2) Receiving and Computing Section; 
(3) Check Section, (4) Contract Voucher Section; (5) Miscel- 
laneous Section, (6) Civil Pay and 'Prav'cl Section; (7) Military 
Pay Section; (S) Receipts and Deiwsits Section; (9) Audit 
Review Section; (10) Accounting Section; (11) Indian Tribal 
Claims Section and tia) Veterans’ Bureau Section This covers 
all government activities except those of the Post Office which are 
audited by the Post Office Division, a co-ordmale bureau with the 
Audit Division under the (’omptroller General 

Provision is made in all the state and local governments for 
the exercise of the audit I unction in some form 

In practically all Euroixan countries there is a department of 
the administration, charged w'ith the auditing of the public ac- 
counts, as the cour des comptes in France, the Rcchnungshof des 
deutichen Reiches in Germany, etc All local boards, large cities, 
corporations and other bodies have official auditors for the purpose 
of examining and checking their accounts and looking after their 


expenditure. So far as regards the work which auditors discharge 
in connection with the accounts of joint-stock companies, build- 
ing societies, friendly societies, industrial and provident societies, 
savings banks, etc., the word auditor is now almost synonymous 
with “skilled accountant,” and his duties are discussed in the 
article Accountants 

In Scotland there is an “auditor” who is an official of the court 
of session, appointed to tax costs in litigation, and who corresponds 
to the English taxing-master In France there are legal officers, 
called auditors, attached to the Conseil d’Etat, whose duties con- 
sist in drawing up briefs and jireparing documents. On the con- 
tinent of Europe, lawyers skilled in military law are called “audi- 
tors” (see Military L\w) 

Auditores Rotae. — ^Auditor is also the designation of certain 
officials of the Roman tuna. The auditores Rotae are the judges 
of the court of the Rota (so called, according to Ilinschius, prob- 
ably from the form of the panelling in the room where they orig- 
inally met). These were originally ecclesiastics appointed to hear 
particular questions in dispute and report to the pope, who re- 
tained the decision in his own hands. In the Speculum juris of 
Durandus (published in 1272 and re-edited in 1287 and 1291) 
the auditores palatn domim papae are cited as permanent officials 
appointed to instruct the pope on questions as they arose The 
court of the Rota apj^ars for the first time under this name in the 
bull Romani Pontificis ot Martin V. in 1422, and the auditores by 
this time had developed into a permanent tribunal to which the 
definite decision of certain disputes, hitherto relegated to a com- 
mission of cardinals or to the pope himself, was assigned. From 
this time the powers of the auditores increased until the reform 
of the curia by Sixtus V , when the creation of the congregations 
of cardinals for specific purposes tended gradually to withdraw 
from the Rota its most important functions. It still, however, 
ranks as the supreme court of justice in the papal curia, and, as 
memheis ol it, the auditores enjoy special privileges They are 
prelates, and, besides the rights enjoyed by these, have others con- 
ceded by successive popes, e.g , that of holding benefices in plural- 
ity, of iioii-residence, etc. When the pope says mass pontifically 
the subdeacon is always an auditor. The auditores must be in 
priest’s or deacon’s orders, and have always been selected — nom- 
inally at least — ^after severe tests as to their moral and intellec- 
tual qualifications. They are 1 2 in number, and, by the constitu- 
tion ot Tius IV , four of them were to be foreigners: one French, 
one Spanish, one German and one Venetian; while the nomination 
ot others was the privilege of certain cities No bishop, unless in 
partibiis (<<ee. Bishop), may be .an auditor. On the other hand, 
bom the auditores, as the intellectual elite of the curia, the episco- 
pate, the nunciature and the cardinalate are largely recruited. 
The auditor camerae (uditorc generate della reverenda camera 
apostoli(ti) is an official formerly charged with important execu- 
tive fuiutions In 1485, by a bull of Innocent VIII , he was given 
extensive jurisdiction over all civil and criminal causes arising 
in the curia, or appealed to it from the papal territories In addi- 
tion he received the function of watching over the execution of 
all sentences passed by the curia. This was extended later, by 
Pius IV , to a similar executive function in respect of all papal 
bulls and briefs, w'herever no special executor was named. This 
right was confirmed by Gregory XVI. in 1834, and the auditor 
may still in principle issue letters monitory. In practice, however, 
this function was at all times but rarely exercised, and, since 
1847, has fallen to a prelate locum tenens, who also took over the 
auclitor’s jurisdiction in the papal states (Hinschius, Kathol. 
Kirchenrecht, i 409, etc ). 

Auditores (listeners), in the early Church, was another name 
for catechumens (q.v.). 

AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATION, an organization 
of publishers, advertising agents and advertisers. Its chief activ- 
ity is to audit the circulation books of the publications of its 
various members. In 1928 the membership consisted of approxi- 
mately 900 newspapers, 165 magazines and periodicals, 250 busi- 
ness publications, 75 agricultural publications, 275 advertisers 
and 150 advertising agents. The association came into existence 
to correct the evil of false and deceptive circulation statements 
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that were common among publishers. It was felt that the honest 
publisher was at a disadvantage in stating his circulation accu- 
rately when his competitor was less scrupulous. The only solution 
satisfactory to all concerned was that some impartial agency 
should be employed to audit the circulation books of the various 
publishers and supply a statement of this circulation to other 
members. The association has been in existence for nearly 15 
years and, in that time, it has achieved so much prestige that a 
publication in the United States or Canada is distinctly under a 
handicap in soliciting advertisements if it is not a member. In 
addition to establishing an honest and accurate audit of circula- 
tion, the association standardized the report blanks for the vari- 
ous publishers and, by so doing, made the information concerning 
all publishers in the same class uniform and easily comparable 
Also such terms as “net paid circulation,” “bulk sales,” “mail sub- 
scribers,” “counter,” and “street sales” were standardized so that 
they meant the same thing wherever used by members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation. 

The operating procedure of the bureau is briefly this: twice a 
year it furnishes its publishers blanks upon which to make a cir- 
culation statement covering the previous six months These re- 
ports are sent to the central office of the bureau where they are 
printed and distributed to members Once a year expert auditors 
from the bureau audit the circulation books of each member, and 
this official audit is printed and distributed to all members. This 
provides a means by which to test the accuracy, sincerity and 
fairness of the members in making their circulation statements. 
The expenses of the bureau are defrayed by dues from the mem- 
bers. By far the larger part of these dues is collected from the 
publishers, although the information is of primary importance to 
advertising agents and advertisers. According to the rules of the 
bureau, members may publish in any form their own circulation 
statements but they may not make public those of another mem- 
ber. However, the leading advertising directories that supply 
circulation figures for the publications of the United States and 
Canada give the summaries of the A B.C. (Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culation) statements for all its members This makes the in- 
formation available to every advertiser and advertising agent. 
Advertising circulation is now bought with the same accuracy and 
certainty as prevails with stocks, bonds and most kinds of 
merchandise. (H. E. A.) 

AUDITION, also known as auditory sensation, is the principle 
of the division of sensations of hearing, according to which two 
great groups are formed The first is that of sensations of tone, 
which are musical and smooth; the second that of sensations of 
noise, which are abrupt, harsh and rough. The physical stimulus of 
audition is the vibration of some material body; this vibration is 
normally transmitted to the ear by a wave-movement of the air 
particles 

Sec Aa)USTirs; Helmholtz, On the Sensations of Tone (Eng. trans. 
189s) ; Titchener, Text-book of Psychology (1910) 

AUDLEY or Audeley, SIR JAMES (c 1316-1369), one 
of the original knights, or founders, of the Order of the Garter, 
was the eldest son of Sir James Auclley of Stratton Audley in 
Oxfordshire He serv'cd under the Black Prince in France, and 
was made governor of Aquitaine and great seneschal of Poitou. 

Bibliocr.umiv — See Jean Froissart, Chroniqiies, Tr by T, Johnes 
(Hafod, 1810) ; G. F. Beltz, Memorials of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter (1841). 

AUDLEY, THOMAS AUDLEY, Baron (c. 1488-1544), 
lord chancellor of England, entered Parliament in 1523 for the 
county of Essex. In 1529 he was Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, presiding over the famous Black Parliament which abol- 
ished papal jurisdiction in England. He supported Henry VUI. 
in seeking a divorce from Catherine of Aragon, and became lord 
chancellor on Jan. 26 i533- He presided at the trial of Bishop 
Fisher and Sir Thomas More in 1535, and in 1536 he tried Anne 
Boleyn He was raised to the peerage in 1538, and received the 
garter in 1540. He presided at the trials of Henry Pole (Lord 
Montacute) and the marquess of Exeter, managed the attainder 
of Thomas Cromwell, and the dissolution of Henry’s marriage 
with Anne of Cleves. He resigned the lord chancellorship' on 


April 21 1544, and died on April 30. His subservience to Henry 
VIII. was rewarded by the gift of many monastic estates. He 
re-endowed Buckingham College, Cambridge, under the new 
name of St. Mary Magdalene 

AUDRAN, the name of a family of French arti.sLs and en- 
gravers The first who devoted himself to the art of engraving 
was Claude Audran, born 15(17, and the last was Benoit, Claude’s 
great-grandson, who died in 1772 The two most distinguished 
members of the family are Gerard and Jean 

Gerard or Girard, Audran, engraver, was the third son of 
Claude Audran, and was born at Lyons in 1040 He was taught 
the first principles of design and engraving by his father, and 
continued his studies in Paris. He there, in 1066, engraved for 
Le Brun “Constantine’s Battle with Maxentius,” his “Triumph” 
and the “Stoning of Stephen,” which placed Audran in the very 
first rank of engravers at Paris. He spent the years 1667-70 in 
Rome, where he engraved several line plates J B Colbert was 
.so struck with the beauty of Audran’s works that he pcr.suaded 
Louis XIV to recall him to Paris. On his return he was appointed 
engraver to the king, from whom he received great encourage- 
ment He died at Paris in 1703 His engravings of Le Brim’s 
“Battles of Alexander” are regarded as the best of his numerous 
works 

Jean Audran, nephew of Gerard, was born at Lyons in 1667. 
He was 80 years of age before he quitted the grav'er, and 
nearly 00 when he died. The best prints of this artist are those 
in which the etching constitutes a great part; and he has finished 
them in a bold, rough style The “Rape of the Sabines,” after 
Poussin, is considered his masterpiece. 

AUDRAN, EDMOND (1S42-1901), French musical com- 
poser, was born at Lyons. He made his first appearance as a 
dramatic composer at Marseille with L'Ours et le Pacha (1802), 
a musical version of one of Scribe’s vaudevilles. Later he made 
various attempts to win fame as a writer of sacred music but 
eventually became known almost entirely as a composer of the 
lighter kinds of opera. His first Parisian success was made with 
Les Noces d’Olivcttc ( 1879), a work which speedily found its way 
to London and (as Olivette) ran for more than a year at the 
Strand theatre (1880-81). 

Later works from his fluent pen which enjoyed exceptional 
favour included Le Grand Mogol (Marseille, 1876; Paris, 1884; 
London, as The Grand Mogul, 1884), La Mascotte (Paris, 1880; 
London, as The Mascotte, 18S1), Gillette de Narbonne (Paris, 
1882; London, as Gillette, 1883), La Cigale et la Fourmi (Paris, 
1886; London, as La Cigale, 1890), Miss Helyett (Paris, 1890; 
London, as 3/1 £)ermm, \%()i), La Poupee (Paris, 1896; London, 
1897). Audran was one of the best of the successors of Offen- 
bach. He had little of Offenbach’s humour, but his music is dis- 
tinguished by an elegance and a refinement of manner which lift 
it above the level of opc-Ta bouffe to the confines of genuine 
opi^ra comique. He was a fertile if not a very original melodist, 
and his orchestration is full of variety, without being obtrusive 
or vulgar. 

AUDREHEM, ARNOUL D’ (c. 1305-70), French soldier, 
was born at Audrehem, in the pre.sent department of Pas de 
Calais, near St. Omer. In June 1351 he became marshal of 
France. In March 1352 he was appointed lieutenant for the 
King in the territory nctween the Loire and the Dordogne, in 
June 1353 in Normandy, and in 1355 Artois, Picardy and the 
Boulonnais, At Poitiers he was one of those who advised King 
John to attack the English, and, charging in the front line of 
the French Army, was slightly wounded and taken prisoner He 
took an active part in the negotiations for the treaty of Bretigny, 
recovering his liberty at the same time as King John. 

In 1361, as the King’s lieutenant in Languedoc, he prevented 
the free companies from seizing the castles, and negotiated the 
treaty with their chiefs under which they followed Henry, count 
of Trastamara (later Henry II. of Castile), into Spain In 1365 
he himself joined du Guesclin in the expedition to Spain, was 
taken prisoner with him by the Black Prince at the battle of 
Najera (1367), and was unable to pay his ransom until 1369 
In 1368, on account of his age, he was relieved of the office of 
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marshal, but he was sent to Spain in 1370 by Charles V , to urge 
his friend du Guesrlin I0 return to France, and in spite of his 
age he took part in the battle of Pontvallain (Dec 1370) 

Sie fiimlc Molinier, “Etude sur la vie d’Ainoul d* \udrehem, 
marechtil de France,” in Memoirrs prisentes par divtrs yivants d 
I’acadimte do tnscnplwm et bellei-lcttres, 2*- sene, iv. (1HX3) 

AUDUBON, JOHN JAMES t i7Ss-iS,-i), Amenran nat- 
uralist, was born at Les Cayes S.inlo Domingo, now Haiti, April 
2b, 1785. By his father, Lieut John Audubon, a French naval 
officer and planter, the boy was taken to the United States and 
then to France. Even in his jietted bo>hood he was fond of 
nature and began in. iking collections He attended a military 
school for a time, and for a biief iienod stuili«‘d chawing in Pans 
His chief preparation for his lutun* work, however, c'amc when he 
sjient a year on his father's f.irm ne.ir Philadelphia, and some 
months after his return, in Fr.itue, hunting and dr.iw’ing biids 
'I'he lotss of his father’s property m the West Indies and the 
unsettled conditions in F'raiue c.uiscd Audubon to engage in 
business in the new world After he had made various unsuccess- 
ful ventures in the west, his local wife, Lucy Bakewell Audubon, 
insisted that his avocation become .1 cocation and piactic.illy as- 
sumed the support of the* l.imily cvhilc* Audubon decoted himself 
to his great evork. The Birds of Amcjua ( i8j7-v 8) This impos- 
ing series contained 435 h.ind-coloured plates with 1,005 life-sized 
hgures of 480 suppiosedly distinct species of birds In spite of the 
later (ritici.sms of his di awing, Audubon’s sere ice in making 
knoevn in so handsome a lashion the birds of the new cvorld is 
of inestimable value When his pictures were exhibited at the 
Royal Institution of Edinburgh, they bec.ime the talk of the town; 
ancl m m.iny writers tiaces may be tcaind of the cUep influence 
the productions of the “American ccoodsrnan” exertc'd upon his 
contemporaries Audubon cv.is a pioneer in reproducing birds in 
their natural poses His work, cvhuh was carried on by sub- 
scriptions, supplemented by his income from p, anting, teaching, 
etc . became in time a family atfair, his son John assisting him 
111 his (ollec'ing and chawing, and his son \ictor t.ikmg charge 
of business .illairs While the volumes cvere going through the 
press, ,\udubon dicndcd his time between England and Amc-rica, 
g.ilhering neev spc'cirnens, making drawings, and supercismg inib- 
lic.ition After the publication of the destriptice matter, Onnlho- 
logical Bw\’raphy (1831-50), in which William Macgilhvray 
assisted him, and of A Synopsis of the Buds of North Anunca 
( 1830), the natuialist returned pc-rmaiicntly to his adopted coun- 
try Immediately after his setllemeiit in New York he threw 
himself energetically into tcco new tasks — the recision in “minia- 
ture” or octaco form of The Birds of Atneiica (1840-4J) and 
the production of The Viviparous Qiiadtupeds of North America 
on which he collaborated with his faithful friend, the Rev John 
B.uhm.in, the f.ither-in-law ot his two sons The folio plates of 
the Qiuidiiipeds appearc'd in p.irts from 1842 to T.S40, but Audubon 
heed to see only one volume ol the lext tinishc-d In spite of his 
wonderful citahtc both mind .md health failed before his dcMlh, 
Jan 27, 1851 1 he house* which he* built be the Hudson still 

stands m Nc-w' York City, near Riceiside Drive and close to isSth 
St reet 

BiTiUocK \riiy F H Herrick's Audubon the Nnlutalist (1Q17). 
cont.uns a lull bilihogiaphc . Robert Buchanan's The Life and Ad- 
ventures of lohn James Audubon, the Saluralist (i.SCjS), published 
in E\c*i\ m.in's labrarc, althoucih leadable, is inaccui.ite It is a lon- 
dens'ition of Mis Audubon’s mamisciipt Enable to sc'cuic* the return 
ol this manuscript, she published in .Xmcrica (iSoo) the* Buchan.an hie 
with some additions, omissions ot olijec tionalile passages, and a pre- 
face b\ J. G Wilson. Vlthough Xudubon's farts aic* not alwa\s 
.ircuiate, lie* g.i\c* sonic* \ ivid ])irtuic’^ ol the Xmeiica ot his d.u bor 
Ihi'sc* sc*r luduhon and Ills foinnals (1807), edited b\ Mari.i R 
Audubon .ind Klliott ('ones, aKo Dilnieations of Ameruan Senury 
and i'haraiter (102(1), edited b> F H He rrii’k 

AUDUBON, a rapidly growing residential borough of Cam- 
den county, New Jersey, USA. 5m. SE of C'amclcn, on the 
Atlantic City railway (Reading System) and Federal highway 30. 
The piopulafion w^as 1,343 in i()io; 4,740 in lo’o native 

white"), and was estimated locally at 15.000 in 1028 Wire, cloth 
and concrete block arc manufactured The borough was in- 
coniorated in 1900 


AUE, tow'n of Germany, in the republic of Saxony at the con- 
fluence of the Mulde and Schwarzwasser, 21m SW of Chem- 
nitz Pop (1925) 21,296 It has the Erzgebirge in the background 
to the southward It manufactures machinery and metal objects 
AUENBRUGGER, LEOPOLD (1722-1809L Viennese 
physician, w.is born at Graz, Steyerrnark, on Nov 19, 1722 He 
studied at Vienna and was placed in charge of the Spanish mili- 
tary hospital and the hospital of the Holy Trinity His New 
Invention for Discovering Obscure Thoracic Diseases by Percus- 
sion of the Chest (1762) first introduced percussion as a means of 
delecting chest diseases but his method was not taken up until 
.ifter his death, being inirodiued largely by the influence of the 
phyMCian Piorry (d 1879) 

See M, Neuburger, Leopold Aiicnbrugger (1922). 

AUER, LEOPOLD (1845- ). violinist and famous 

teacher. W'as born at Veszpnm, Hungary, June g, 1845 He was 
trained at the Vienna conservatoire and later studied with 
Jo.uhim, making the acquaintance at the same period of Brahms 
and Liszt, wdth both of whom he played His debut he made at 
Leipzig at one of the Gewandhaus concerts In London later he 
met Anton Rubinstein, who in 1802 had founded the Imperial 
C'onservatoire of Music, St Petersburg, and at his suggestion he 
succeeded Wienav'ski .is professor of the violin there in 1868, 
becoming (wo years later solo violinist to the imperial court 

When the Russian Revolution occurred in 1017 he was in 
Scandinavia At the age of 75. with tw'o trunks, his Stradiv.irius 
violin and $r.ooo as his total of possessions, he sought refuge in 
America in F'eb igi8 Among his more famous pupils are Jasch.i 
H(*ifetz, t)hc*m Zimbalist, Mischa Elman and Toscha Seidel, 
while the high esteem in which he is held W'as illustrated by a re- 
markable concert given m his honour at Carnegie Hall New York, 
m 1925, in which Rachm.imnoft, Josef Hofmann, Gabrilowitsch, 
Ziinhalist and Heifetz .ill took part He is the author of Violin 
Playing as I teach it (1021); My Long Life in Music (19^3) and 
Violin Master iro/A’.s' and their Interpretation (1025) 
AUERBACH, BERTHOLD (1812-1882), Germ.in novel- 
ist, whcee fame ri*sts on his tales of village life, was born on 
l'c*b 28 181 at Norilstetten in the Black forest, and died at 
Cannes on heb 8 1882 He was educated at Tubingen, Munich 
.ind Heidelberg, and studied philosophy under Strauss and Schel- 
hng. Ills parents, who were Jews, intended him to enter the 
Jewish ministry, but he was estranged from Jewish orthodoxy 
by the study of Spinoza, and turned to literature Spinoza’s life 
formed (he basis of his first novel, Dichter und Kaiifmann fol- 
lowed in 1839, translation of Spinoza’s works in 1841. In 

1843 he published the Si iiwarzwalder Dorfgrschichten, stories of 
ix*asant life in the Black forest, and later on novels in the .same 
genre, Barfussele (1850), Edelweiss (1861), and others These 
works found a wide pulilic and m.'iny imitators. They are not 
realistic studies of rur.al lite in the modern sense, and probably 
they ow'ed some of their popularity to the philosophical reflec- 
tions and romanticism w^hich Auerbach lejit to the subjects 
treated 

The first collected i*dition of Auerbach’s Schriften appeared in 1863- 
oj, the best edition is th.at of 1802-05. Auerbach’s Briefe an seinen 
treund J Auerbaih (prekice by F. Spielhauen) were published in 2 
voK (1884). See E /abel, B. Auerbach (1882) ; K. Lasker, H. Auer- 
bach, ein Cedenkblatt (18.S2) 

AUERBACH, a town in the south-west of the republic of 
Saxony, lying i.soofi above sea level under the Erzgebirge, east 
of Plauen Pop. (1925) 1CJ40.S. It produces embroidery, carpets 
and textiles 

AUERSPERG, ANTON ALEXANDER, Graf von 

( 1.S0O-1S76). Austrian poi*t, who wrote under the pseudonym of 
.Xnam asius Gri \, was born on April u 180(1 at Laiba(h, and 
died at Graz on Sept 1.’, 1876. and was head of the Thurn-am- 
Hart branch of the C.arniolan cadet line of the house of Auersperg 
He studied law at Graz and Vienna As a member of the estates 
of Carniola on the Herrenbank of the diet at Laibach, he was an 
outspoken critic of the Austrian Government, leading the op- 
position of the duchy to the exactions of the central power 
After the revolution of 1.848 at Vienna he represented for a 
short time the distiict of Laibach at the German national 
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assembly at Frankfurt, to which he tried in vain to persuade his 
Slovene compatriots to send representatives In 1800 he was 
summoned to the remodelled retchsrat by the emperor, who next 
year nominated him a life member of the Austrian upper house 
{Herrenhaus) 

Count Auersperg’s first publication was a collection of lyrics, 
Blatter dcr Hebe (iS.^o) His second production, I)er letzte 
Ritter (1830), celebrates the deeds and adventures of the 
Emperor Maximilian I (1403-1510) m a cycle of poems written 
in the strophic form of the Nibelungcnhcd But Auersperg’s 
fame rests almost exclusively on his political ])oelry, two col- 
lections entitled Spuzier gauge etue.s Wiener Poeten (1S31) and 
Schutt ( 1830 ) created a sensation in Germany by their originality 
and bold liberalism These two volumes ol poems were the fore- 
runners of the German “Freiheit” poetry of 1S40-48 His 
Gediehte (1837), if anything, increased his reputation, his epics. 
Die Nibelungen im Fraik (1843) and Der Pjafi vom Kahlcuberg 
(1850), are tharactcri/xd by a fine ironic humour He also pro- 
duced masterly tr.inslations of the popular Slovene songs current 
in ('arniola {Volksltedcr am Krain, 1850), and of the English 
jiocms relating to “Robin Hood” (1804) 

Biiii Kx.KAPin — Anast.isius Grim's G('\ammette Werke were pub- 
lished b> L A Erankl (1877), his Briefieeihsel nut L A Frankl 
(i8q 7). A selcition ol his Politisdie Rrden und Schriftrn h.is been 
published by S Ilock (igoo) See P von Radies, Anastauin Grun 
l-’nd cd , Leipzi};, 1870). 

AUERSTADT, Battlk of, Oct 13, i8ofi see NAPOLnoNio 
Campaigns 

AUFFENBERG-KOMAROW, MORITZ, RITTER 

VON (185J-192S), Austrian general, was born M,iy 22, 1852, .it 
Troppau and died on May iS, 1928 A nio«.t able soldier, Aulten- 
berg was one ot the leaders of the Ausiri.in military party which 
centred round the Arihduke bran/ berdinand He was minister 
of war from Sept 1911 until Dec 1912 In the course of his re- 
organization of the army, especially of the supply department, he 
made many enemies who compelled his dismissal by the emperor. 
In 1914 he comm.inded the Austiian 4th Aimy ami won a re- 
markable Nictory at Koniarow', Aug 26-Scpt 3,1914 

After the victory Autlenberg succeeded in the ditricult operation 
of completely changing the front of his entire army, with which 
he moved southw’ard m time to take part in the second battle of 
Lemberg, but the sujH-iior stiength of the Kussnns and the 
failure of his colleagues to maintain the front f.irther south made 
It impossible lor him to avi rt defeat He was then called on to 
resign his command, and in Ajinl 1915 w'as arrested for alleged 
irregularities duiing his tenure of the war ministry There was 
no real evidence for the charges and he was acquitted, but he 
took no further }iait in public life He wrote .!/<? Oeiterreicfn 
llolie und Niedetgung { 1921), he also contributed to the Encydo- 
Pcedia Bntanmca (12th ed ) an important article on the battles 
around Lemberg (Lwow) and some biographies 

AUFGESANG, a division of the verses or stanzas of the 
ancient German Mmnelieder The sl.in/a was usually divided 
into three sections The two first, which weie similar in con- 
struction, formed the introduction or Aiifgesaug, and the third 
wMs know'll as the Abgaang or conclusion. The form is still in 
use for hymns 

AUFIDENA, ancient city of the Samnites Car.iceni, just 
north of modern Alfeclena, Italy, a station on the railway between 
Sulmona and Isernia, 37m from the latter Its remains are de- 
scribed by L Mariani in Monumenti del Lincei (1901 ), 225 seq ; 
cj Notizie degli S(av} (1901), 442 ?<’</ ; (1902), 516 seq The 
ancient city occupied two hills, both over 3,Sooft above sea- 
level (in the valley between were found the supposed remains of 
the later forum), and the walls, of rough Cyclopean work, were 
over a mile in circuit Fourteen hundred tombs have already been 
examined in the necropolis below the town, and this may be only 
a sixteenth of the whole. They are all inhumation burials, of the 
advanced iron age (7th to 4th century nc ), falling into three 
classes — those without coffin, those with a coffin formed of stone 
slabs, and those with a coffin formed of tiles. The objects dis- 
covered are preserved in a museum on the spot Castel tU Sa'ngro, 


five miles to the north-east, was ])rohably the post-station on 
the road between Sulmo ,md Aesfrriia in the Roman period 
AUGEAS (aw'je-iis), or AUGEIAS, m Greek legend, a 
son of Helios the sun-god. and king of the Epcian'. m Elis, He 
possessed an immense we.ilth of heids, including 12 white bulls, 
sacred to Helios Eurv'.fheus imposed upon Her.icles the task 
of clearing out all his stalls unauled in one day This Heracles 
did by turning the rivers Alpheus and Peiieus through them 
Augeas had promised him a tenth of the heid but refused this, 
alleging that Heracles had acted only in the service of Eurystheus 
Heracles thereupon sent an army .igainst him. and finally slew 
Augeas and his sons (Pindar, Olymp , xi 24, Diodorus, iv. 13, 
Theocritus, /dvil, 25 ) 

AUGEREAU, PIERRE FRANgOIS CHARLES, Duke 

OF Castigiione (1757-1816), marshal ot France, was born in 
Pans in a humble station of life In his early manhood he was a 
soldier of fortune, serving in the Russian, Prussian, and Neapolitan 
armies; but the events of the French Revolution brought him 
back to his native land. He served against the V'endeans and then 
joined the troops opposing the Spaniards in the .south There he 
rose rapidly , becoming general of division on Dec 23 170^ His 
diviMon distinguished itself in the Italian campaign, and under 
Bonaparte he had a share in the battle of Millesimo and in taking 
the castle of Cossena and the camp of Ceva At the battle of 
Lodi (May' 10 1790), the turning movement of Augereau and his 
division helped to decide the clay, and at Castigiione he rendered 
signal services Bonaparte thus summed up his military ijualities. 
“H.is plenty of character, courage, lirmness, activity; is inured to 
war, IS well liked by the soldiery, is fortunate m his operations.” 

In 1797 Bonap.'ite sent him to Pans to encourage the Directors, 
and It WMS Augerc.iu and the troops led by him that (oeried the 
“moderates” in the councils and larried thiuugh the coitp d'etat of 
18 Fiuctidor (Sept 4 1707) He took no part in the coup d'etat 
of Brumaire, 17(19, and did not distinguish himself in the Rhenish 
camp.iign which ensued Nevertheless, owing to his final adhesion 
to Bonapailt's fortunes, he received a marshal's baton at the be- 
ginning of the empire (May iq 1804') Li the campaign of 1805 
he did good servue around Constance and Bregenz, and at Jena 
14 iSoo) his corps distinguished itself Early in 1S07 fell 
ill ol a fever, and at the battle of Eylau he had to be supported 
on his horse, but directed the movements of his corps with his 
wonted br.ivery His corps was almost .innihilated and the marshal 
himself received a wound from which he never quite recovered 

When transferred to Catalonia, he gamed some successes but 
tarnished his name by cruelty In the campaign of 1812 in 
Russia, and in the Saxon campaign of 181 his conduct was little 
more than mediocre Before the battle of Leipzig (Oct 10 to 19 
181 1), Napoleon repioachcd him with not being the Augereau of 
Castigiione, to which he replied, “Giv’c* me back the old soldiers 
of Italy, and I will show you that 1 am ” In 1814 he had command 
of the .army of Lyons, and his slackness exposc'cl him to the charge 
of having come to an understanding with the Austrian invaders 
T’herealter he served Louis XVHI , but after reviling N.ipoleon, 
went ov'er to him during the Hundred Day’s The emperor re- 
pulsed him and charged him with being a traitor to trance in 
1814 Louis XVHI , when restored to the throne, deprived him of 
his military title and pen^ion He died at his estate of La Hous- 
saye on June 12 181 0 In person he was tall and commanding, 
but his loud and vulgar behaviour frequently betrayed the soldier 
of fortune 

See Kock’s Mimoires dr Massena; Bouvior, Bonaparte ett Italic; 
Count A. F. Andrcossi, La Campagne sur le Mem, iSno-oi; Biiron A. 
Dura-vse, Prfcis de la campagne dr I'armfe de Lyon tn iSiq; and the 
Memoirs of Marbol. 

AUGHRIM or AGHRIM, a small village in Co Galway, 
Ireland, 4m \V by S of Ballinasloe It i.s rendered memorable 
by the decisive victory gained here on July 12, 1691, by the 
forces of William III. under General Ginkel, over those of James 
II under the French general St. Ruth, who fell in the fight. The 
Irish, numbering 25,000 and strongly po'^ted behind marshy 
ground, at first maintained a vigorous resi‘>tancc; but Ginkel 
having penetrated their line of defence, .irul I heir general being 
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Struck down by a cannon ball at this critical moment, they were 
at length overcome and routed with terrible slaughter. The loss 
of the English did not exceed 700 killed and 1,000 wounded; 
while the Irish, in their disastrous flight, lost about 7,000 men, 
besides the whole material of the army This defeat rendered the 
adherents of James in Ireland incapable of further efforts, and 
was speedily followed by the complete submission of the country. 

AUGIER, GUILLAUME VICTOR ^MILE (1820- 

i88q), French dramatist, was born at Valence, Drome, on Sept 
17 1820. He was the grandson of Pigault Lebrun, and belonged to 
the well-to-do bourgeoisie in principles and in thought as well as 
by actual birth He received a good education and studied for the 
bar In 1844 he wrote a play in two acts and m verse, La Cigue, 
produced with considerable succe^-s at the (Ideon. Thencefor- 
ward, at fairly regular intervals, either alone or in collaboration 
with other writers — Jules Sandeau, Eugene-Marie Labiche, Ed 
Foussier — he produced plays whuh were in their way eventful 
His last comedy, Ley Foiirchamlnnilt, bi-longs to the year 1878 
After that date he wrote no more, restrained by an honourable 
fear of producing inferior work He died at Croissy on Oct 25 
i88g 

Augier, with Dumas fih and Sardou, may be said to have held 
the French stage during the Second Empire The man respected 
himself and his art, ancl his art on its ethical side — for he did not 
disdain to be a teacher — has high cjualities of rectitude and self- 
restraint I’prightness of mind and of heart, generous honesty, 
as Jules Lemaitre well said, constituted the very soul of all his 
dramatic work L'Avcnturihe (1S48), in ver.se, the first of 
Augier’.s important works, already shows a deviation from 
romantic models, and in the Manage d'Olympe (1855) the cour- 
tesan is shown as she is, not glorilied as in Dumas’s Dame aux 
Camillas In Cahnelle (1840), in verse, ho declared war on 
romanticism; ancl in the comedies that followed he showed no 
sympathy for the nervous and melancholy types of character 
hitherto m lavour Kut it is diflicult to comment on contemporary 
life in verse, and Augier found fuller exiiression for his criticism 
ot the Pans of his clay when he turned to prose-writing Le 
CcuJfc de M Poirur (1854), written in collaboration with Jules 
Sandeau, is still a classic Others ol his nine successful plays are 
Le Ftls de Cihoyer (1802), Lions ct renards (i86c)), Jean de 
Thommeray (1874), Madame Coverlet (1876), and Lcs Lour- 
chambault (1878) The two la.st-namcd are pihi s d, thtsc on the 
strict Dumas model Augier s first drama, La Cigne, belongs to 
a time (1844) when the romantic drama was on the wane; and 
his almo^t exclusively domestic range ot subject scarcely lends 
il.self to lyric outbursts of pure poetry. Hi.s ver.se, it not that 
ot a great poet, has excellent diamatic qualities, while the prose 
of his pro.se dramas is admirable for directness, alertness, smew 
and a large and effective wit Rene Doumic has said of his 
plays that m their ensemble they foini the most complete expres- 
sion ol the bourgeois society of the time, and that they are one 
ot the most important manifestations of the bourgeois spirit in 
the whole of Fieiuh literature. 

AUGITE, an important rock-forming mineral of the pyroxene 
{qv) gioup The name is now appliecl to aluminous pyroxenes 
of the monoclinic series, which are dark-green, brown or black in 
colour The habit of well-shaped crystals in lavas is simple 
and very characteristic, consisting of the forms a (100), h (010), 
m (no), and jr ( r i r). Twins w'lth the orthopinacoicl ( lOO) as twin 
plane arc common Chemically, augite is an isomorjihous mix- 
ture in which the compounds diopsidc (CaMgSi^Ot,) {qv) and 
hedenbergite (CaFe'ShOo) preponderate, but containing also 
alumina and ferric oxide and variable amounts of the (Mg.Fe"') 
SiOs (clinoenstatitt) molecule The small amount of sodium 
usu.illy present in the mineral occurs in solid solution as the 
acmite-jadeite molecule The interpretation of augite analyses 
is not simple, and it is at present not possible to state the 
manner in which the sesquio.xides (AllV'D^Oj are disposed in 
the constitution of the mineral According to G Tschermak’s 
view, these enter in the form of the hypothetical silicate 
(Mg,Fc)0.(Al.Fc)203Si02 sometimes known as Tschermak sili- 
cate, but a study of superior analyses of augite shows that this 


view cannot be sustained. It is believed by some investigators 
that alumina and ferric oxide (above that needed for the acmite- 
jadeite molecules) enter as such in solid solution with diopside 
and hedenbergite. Thus interpreted an analysis of an augite from 
Hawaii and 6-82% AlsOj and ^ .;6(r Fc-jOj, has the molecular 
composition as follows: CaMgSi^Or,, 69 12%; CaFeSi208, 15 ^ 3 %; 
NaFeS^Oa (acmitc), 508';?, MgSi03, 190%, FeSiOs, 040%, 
(Al,Fe)203,8-65%. Common augite is usually non-pleochroic, but 
varieties containing significant proportions of soda (aegirine- 
augitc) or titania (titan-augite) are noticeably so, the former be- 
ing characteristically green and the latter violet in thin section. 
Augite is a common mineral of igneous rocks of medium and low 
silicity such as porphyrites, g.ibbros and basalts while the varieties 
aegirine-augite and titan-augite are charactciistic of alkaline ig- 
neous rocks, nepheline- ancl leucite-bearing lavas and intrusions, 
monchiquites, limburgites, etc. (C E T ) 

AUGMENT, in Sanskrit and Greek grammar the vowel pre- 
fixed to indicate the past tenses of a veib, in Greek grammar it is 
called syllabic, W'hen only the e is prefixed, temporal, when it 
causes an initial vowel in the verb to become a diphthong or long 
vowel, (Lat augere, to increase) 

AUGMENTATION, or enlargement, a term in heraldry for 
an addition to a coat of arms, m biology, an addition to the normal 
number of parts, in Scots Law, an increase of a minister's stipend 
by an action called “Process of Augmentation ’’ The “Court of 
Augmentation” m Hemy \ 111 's time was established to try cases 
affecting the suppiession of mona-iteiies, and w'as dissolved m 
Mary's reign In music, augmentation is a term signifying that the 
notes to which it applies are doubled in length, quavers becoming 
crotchets, crotchets minims, and so on 
AUGSBURG, a city and episcopal see, Bavaria, Germany, 
chief town of the district of Swabia Pop (1925) 165,522. Lying 
on a plateau 1.500ft abo\e sea, between the rivers Wertach and 
I.ech, which unite below the city, it consists of an upper and a 
lower town, the old Jakob suburb and various modern suburbs. 

Augsburg (.'Licai/a VtudcUcornm) is named after Augustus, 
who estibhshed a Roman colony here about 14 BC Sacked by 
the Huns m the 5th century it afterwards came under the pow'cr 
of the Fiankish kings It suffered in the war of Charlemagne 
against Tassilo HI , duke ot Bavaria; ancl later became part of 
the dukedom of Swabia, when it became important as a manufac- 
turing and commercial town, becoming, after Nurnberg, the centre 
of the trade between Italy and North Europe; its merchant 
princes, the Fuggf'rs and Welders, rivalled the Medici of Florence; 
but with the discoveries of the 15th and i6th centuries trade de- 
clined. In 1276 it was matie a free imperial city, until its annexa- 
tion (1806) to the kingdom of Bacaria, It was besieged and 
taken by Gustavus Adolphus m 1652, and in 1635 surrendered 
to the imix*rial forces, in 1703 it was bombarded by the electoral 
prince of Bacaria, and also sulfeied severely in the war of 1803. 
The Augsburg confession ( 1530) and the Augsburg alliance (1686) 
were decided here Its fortifications, dismantled in 1 703, are public 
promenades Maximilian street is remarkable for its breadth and 
for the Fugger Haus, of which the entire front is painted in fresco. 
The Renaissance town-hall (ifuG-ifiao) is one of the finest in 
Germany, and contains the “Golden Hall,” 113ft long, 59ft. 
broad and S3ft high. The calhedial, with two Romanesque 
towers, elites from the lolh century The church of St. Ulrich is 
Late Gothic (1474-1500), (inely inoportioned, with a high tow'cr 
(300ft ) The church contains, besides tine ironwork, the monu- 
ments of the Fuggers The newer buildings, in the west quarter 
of the city, include law courts, a theatre, and a municipal library. 
The “Fuggerei,” built in i5i() by the brothers Fugger, is a 
miniature town, with six streets or alleys, three gates and a church, 
and consists of 106 small houses let to indigent Roman Catholic 
citizens. 

Augsburg, the chief seat of the textile industry in south Ger- 
many, produces woollen, linen and cotton goods and has bleaching 
and dye works. Its production of agricultural and industrial ma- 
chinery and its chemical works arc important 

AUGSBURG, CONFESSION OF, the most important 
Protestant statement of belief drawn up at the Reformation, 
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presented in Latin and German to the emperor Charles V. at the 
Diet of Augsburg, June 25, 1530. It was compiled by Melancthon, 
but based on articles pre\iously drawn up by Luther, and m par- 
ticular on those presented by him at the Marburg conlerence {see 
Marburg, Colloquy of) ; Melancthon being in constant corre- 
spondence with Luther while compiling the Contcssion It has 
become the classical statement of Lutheran doctrine, and is m 
eftect the oflicial creed of the Lutheran Chuichcs. The 21 articles 
of its first part state the main doctrines held by Lutherans, (a) 
in common with Roman Catholicism, the doctrine of the creeds 
of the Catholic Church, (6) in common with Augustine and his 
followers, against Pelagianism and Donatism iqqv.), (c) m 
opposition to Roman Catholicism, affirming justihcation by faith 
and the exclusive mediatorship of Christ; also on the Church, the 
ministry, and rites, (d) in opposition to Anabaptism, on the mean- 
ing and administration of sacraments, on confession, and on the 
millennium The ,scven articles of the second part condemn what 
Luther and his followers believed to be the chief Roman abuses. 
(,1) withholding the cup; (2) compulsory celibacy of the clergy; 
(3) the Ma.ss a samlice; (4) compulsory confession; ( $ ) festivals 
and lasts, (0) monastic vows, (7) secular authority exercised 
by bishops 

S<e Hastings, Jiinydopaedia of Religion and Ethu\, art “Con- 
fessions,” 8 I i, “Conlessions in the Luthcian Churches”, Linds.iy, 
llutory of the R< iormation, vol 1 , hk 11 , ch v , Beard, The Ref- 
ormation m Reli.lion to Modern 7'hought and Knowledge, Herzog- 
Haiick, Realenivklopadie, art “Augsburger Bokcnntniss,” with reter- 
eiKC'j to Continental writeis. On the history of the text of the 
Conlcssion, uc Muller, Die tymbultH Inn Bucher der evangeltsch- 
lulhtrisihen Kiiche (iqoy) The text presented at the Diet is known 
as the Invariata. and the edition revised by Melancthon and issued 
in 1540 as the Varmta — the lormcr being authoritative for Lutheranism 

AUGSBURG, WAR OF THE LEAGUE OF (the name 
applied to the European War of 1 088-07). The League of Augs- 
burg was concluded on July 0, 1680, by the emperor, the elector 
of Brandenburg and other princes, against the French Spam, 
Sweden, England and other non-Gciman states joined the league, 
and formed the Grand Alliance by the Treaty of Vienna (July 
12, 1080). {Srfi Gkavd Alliancic, War of the ) 

AUGURS, m ancient Rome, members ol a religious college 
whose duty it was to obserxe and interpret the signs (auspices) 
of approval or disapproval sent by the gods m reference to any 
proposed undertaking The augurcs were originally called aiispica, 
but, while auspex fell into disuse and was replaced by augur, 
auspUium was retained as the scientific term for the observation 
of signs Auspex=air-ipex, ' observer of birds”; augur may ix*r- 
haps — avi-gur, from gamre, to chatter (of birds), but is more 
probably to be referred to a lost verb atigo, tell, so that the 
augur would be one who declares the will of the gods. 

The early history of the college is obscure Its institution has 
been attributed to Romulus or Numa It piobably consisted 
originally of three members, of whom the king him.self was one. 
This number was doubled by Tarcjuinius Friscus, but in 300 b v. 
It was only four, two places, according to Livy (x6), being x^a- 
cant The Ogulnian law in the same year increased the number 
to nine, five plebeian being added to the four patrician members. 
In the time of Sulla the number was 1 5, which was increased to 
It) by Julius Caesar. This number continued in imperial times; 
the college il.self was certainly in existence as late as the 4th 
century a d. The office of augur, which was bestowed only upon 
persons of distinguished merit and was much sought after by 
reason of its political importance, was held for life Vacancies 
were originally filled by co-optation, but by the Domitian law 
(104) the selection was made, by 17 out of the 35 tribes chosen 
by lot, from candidates previously nominated by the college. The 
insignia of office were the lituus, a staff free from knots and bent 
at the top, and the trahea, a kind of toga with bright scarlet 
stripes and a purple border. 

The science of augury was contained in various written works, 
including a manual of augural ritual, and a collection of answers 
given by the college to the senate. The natural region to look to 
for signs of the will of Jupiter was the sky, where lightning and 
the flight of birds seemed directed by him as counsel to men. It 
was the duty of the augur, before the auspices properly so called 


(those from the sky and Irom birds) were taken, to mark out 
with his staff the templum or con^cciated space within whuh his 
observations were inlendeil to be m:ide. At midnight, when the 
sky was clear and there was an absence ot wind, ihe augur, in 
the presence of a magistrate took u;) his position on a hill which 
afforded a wide xiew. After pia>er and sacrituc, he maiked out 
the templum both in the sky and on tlie ground and deiluated it. 
Within Its limit he then pitched a tent, in whn h he sat down with 
covered head, asked the gods tor a sign, and waited for an answrer. 
As the augur looked south he had the east, the lucky quarter, 
on his left, and therefore signs on the lett side were considered 
favourable, those on the right unl.ivourable 'Ihe practice was 
the reverse in Greece: the obseivers ol signs looked towards the 
north, so that signs on the right were regarded as the favourable 
ones, and this is frequently adopted in the Roman poets The 
augur aftcrwaids announced the result of his observations in a 
set lorm of words, by which the m.igistr.itc was bound 

Signs of the will of the gods were ol two kinds, either in answer 
to a request (auspicia impetrativa), or incidental (aiispnia obla- 
tiva) Of such signs there were five classes, (i) Signs in the 
sky (caelestia auipicui), consisting chiefly of thunder and light- 
ning, but not excluding tailing stars and other phenomen.i. Light- 
ning from left to right was favourable, from right to left 
unfavourable, but on its mere appearance, m either (lirection, all 
business in the public assemblies w'as suspended for the day. 
Since the peison charged to take the iuispices for a certain day 
was constitutionally subiecL to no other authority who could 
test the truth or falsehood of his statement that he h-ad observed 
lightning, this became a lavounte device for putting off meetings 
of the public assembly Restrictions were, however, impo.sed in 
later republican times When a new consul, praetor or quaestor 
entered on his first day of office and pra. ed the gods for good 
omens, it was a matter of custom to report to him that lightning 
from the left had been seen (,2) Signs from buds (iiijufl ex 
avibus), with relerence to the direction of their flight, and also 
to their singing, or uttering other sounds To the first class, 
called ahte^. belon,gLTl the eagle and the vulture; to the second, 
called osdftei, the owl. Ihe ciow and the raven 'I'he mere appear- 
ance of certain birds indicated good or ill luck, while others had 
a reference only to definite persons or events In matters of 
ordinary life on which divine counsel was prayed for, it was 
usual to have recourse to this form of divination For public 
atiaiis it was, by the time of Cicero, superseded by the fictitious 
observation of lightning (3) Feeding of birds (auspicia ex 
tripiidiis), which con.sisted in observing whether a bird — usually 
a fowl — on grain being thrown before it, let fall a particle from 
Its mouth (tnpudium solhstimum) If it did so, the will of the 
gods was in favour of the enterprise in question The simplicity 
ot this ceremony recommended it for very general use, par- 
ticularly in the army when on service (4) Signs from animals 
(Pedestna auspicia, or ex quadrupedtbus) , te observation ot the 
course of, or sounds uttered by, (juadrupeds and reptiles within a 
fixed space, corresponding to the observations of the flight of 
birds, but much less frequently employed (5) Warnings (signa 
cx dirts), consisting of all unusual phenomena, but chiefly such as 
boded ill Such were various noises, the fall of a stick in a 
temple, the squeak of a mouse, stumbling, sneezing, or the seizure 
of anyone 111 the covutia by an epileptic fit (morbus cumitiahs). 
Being accidental in their occurrence, they belonged to the augurta 
oblativa, and their interpretation was rather a matter for the 
pontifice.s than for the augurs, when the incident was not already 
provided for by a rule 

Among the other means of discovering the will of the gods 
were the casting of lots, oracles of Apollo (in the hands of the 
college sacris faciundts), but chiefly the examination of the en- 
trails of animals slain for sacrifice (sec Omen’) Anything ab- 
normal found there was brought under the notice of the augurs, 
but usually the Etrusian haruspices (q.v.) were employed for 
this. The persons entitled to ask for an expre>.Mon of the divine 
will on a public affair were the magistrates To the highest 
offices, including all persons of consular mil praetorian rank, 
belonged the right of taking auspicia maxima; to the inferior 
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ofticcs of acdile and quaestor, the auspicia minora; the dilfer- 
ences between these, hcjwever, must have been small The sub- 
jects for which ausptcta publica w’ere always taken were the elec- 
tion of magistrates, their entering on oflice. the holding of a 
public assembly to pass decrees, the setting out of an army for 
war They could only be taken in Rome itself, and in case of a 
commander having to renew his aiispuia, he must either return 
to Rome or select a sjiot in the foreign country t« represent the 
hearth of that city The time for observing auspices was, as a 
rule, between midnight and dawn of the day fixed for any pro- 
posed undertaking The founding ot colonies, the beginning of 
a battle, the calling togethc'r ol an army, sittings ol the senate, 
decisions of peace or war, were freciuently occasions lor taking 
auspices. The place where the ceremony w'as periormed was not 
fixed, but selected with a view to the matter in hand A spot 
being selected, the otficial charged to make the observation 
pitched his tent there some days before A matter postponed 
through adverse signs from the gods could on the following or 
some future day be again brought foiward for the auspices If 
an error (vittum) occurred m the .luspices, the augurs couhl, of 
their own accord or at the reijuest of the senate, inform them- 
selves of the circumstames, and decree upon it A consul could 
refuse to accept their decree while he rcmiamed in oflice, but on 
ictinng he could be iirosecutc'cl Ausptcta ohlattva referred 
mostly to the comitia A magistrate was not bound to take notice 
of signs reported merely by a piivate person, but he could not 
overlook such a report Irom a brother magistrate For example, 
if a quaestor on his entry to oflice obscTved lightning and an- 
nounced It to the consul, the Idler must delay the public as- j 
scmbly for the day 

Bibiioc.rapiiy -On the subject generally, sec A Bouchc-Lcclercq, 
Histone Ue la divmation dans I’anliquit^ (187Q), and his articles, with 
bibliogiaphy, in Daremberg and Saglio’s Diclnmnaire d<s antiquity's, 

J yiAn\\iardi, Romist he Stoat svcr’i^.'altuiif; (iii i8.Hq) , aitirlc-^ “\ug- 
iires,” “Auspicuim,” in I’aiily-Wissowa, Realeiu yklopadie (II pt 11 
180(1); G Wissewa, Rdniton und Kultus dir Romer (igi2), and by 
L C. Purser (and otheis) in Smith’s Dictionarv of (treek and Roman 
Antiquitiei (ud ed , 1800). (See also Di\iN\rii>N, Oxitx, Astkology, 
etc ) 

AUGUST (originally Sextilis), the sixth month in the pre- 
Juhan Roman year, which received its present name from the 
Emiieror Augustus The preceding month, Qitintih<>, had been 
tailed "July” after Julius Caesar, and the emperor chose August 
to be renamc'cl in his own honour because in that mon'h he had 
been admitted to the consulate, had Ihiice celebrated a triumph, 
had received the allegiance ot the soldiers stationed on the Jan- 
itulum, had concluded the civil wars, and had subdued Egypt 

AUGUSTA, a seaport of Sicilv, njm N of Syracuse 
by rail Pop (1021) 17,(172 (town), 20,254 (tommune) It 
occupnes a p,irt of the former peninsula ot Xiphonia, now a small 
island, connected with the mainland by a biidge Founded by ihe 
Emperor Fiederuk II (1252 ), it was almo,st destroyed by earth- 
quake (Kiq^) after which it w'.is rebuilt The castle is now a 
large prison The line fortitied port is usid only as a naval har- 
bour Thc-re are consulerable s.dtwoiks at Augusta 

AUGUSTA, a city of Georgia, U S .\ , 171m F! by S of 
Atlanta, at the head of naxigation on the Savannah rixer; the 
county-seal of Richmond county It is on federal highways i, 25, 
and 78, IS a pi\oted point for other south-c,istern roads, and is 
,served by the Southern, the Atlantic Coast Line, the Central of 
Georgia, the Georgia, the Charleston and Western ('arolina, and 
the Georgia and Florida railways, and by steamboats to Savann,ih 
at the mouth of the rixer It has .tn airport, the Raleigh II 
Daniel Air Field The area is 968 sc] m The populaticm was 
52,548 m 1920, and was estimated locally at over 68.000 m 1927 
About 40% are negroes 

Augusta has a delightful climate, with an av’crage monthly 
temperature ranging from 47® F in January to Si'’ in July, and 
an average of 8 hrs of sunshine daily throughout the year This, 
combined with its accessibility, and with the natural beauties of 
pine forests, dogwood, jasmine, azaleas, anct other characteristic 
flora, has given it an established reputation as a winter resort. 
There are hotels of charm and distinction, .md many beautiful 


private winter homes Horseback riding is popular, as well as 
tennis and golf, and the annual wunter horse show is a brilliant 
event. 

The city extends along the river, from Lake Olmstead on the 
north, for more than 3m On Us outskirts are the residential 
suburbs of Lakemont and Forest Hills, the Country Club with 
two 18-hole golf courses; the aviation field; the US. Veterans’ 
I’sychiatric hospital No 02, and Pendleton camp, a private bene- 
laction for disabled veterans of the World War (looac of virgin 
woodland, with cottages built as required), given and endowed 
figiq) by his parents as a memorial to Lieut John Pendleton 
King Across the river in South Carolina are the residential suburbs 
of North Augusta Three miles down the river is the new Sand 
Bar Ferry bridge The giant oaks which shade its approach mark 
the site of the most famous duelling ground of South Carolina 
and Georgia, where the last duel on record was fought in 1875 

The mam business thoroughtarc of the city (Broad street) is 
170ft wide, and in it stands the Confedeiatc monument, a shaft 
of marble surmounted by the figure of a private soldier On 
beautiful Greene street are the city hall and the county court 
house, and sexeral monuments of interest to the poets of Georgia, 
who include Sidney Lamer, to Samuel Hammond, a revolutionary 
soldier and statesman, to the men of Ruhmond county who fell 
in the war between the btates, and to the three Georgia signers 
of the Declaration of Independence Over the canal is a bridge 
erected as a memorial to Aichie Butt, who W’ent down with the 
"Titanic ” The city is famous for its beaulilul private gardens 

There are many buildings of historic interest eg, St Paul’s 
Episcopal church (founded 1750), the First Presbyterian church 
(1804) and the manse where Woodrow Wilson passed his boy- 
hood, the United States arsenal, the only one in the south-east 
of the Mississippi, which was established m 18 ib, and has oc- 
cupied its present site since 182O, the chimney of the Confederate 
powder mill, which was the principal source of supply for the 
Confederate army, and many homes of men who were prominent 
in the history of state and nation, A Celtic cross m Si Paul's 
(hurchyaid marks the site of Fort Augusta, built by Oglethorpe 
in 1735 It was ne.ir Augusta that Eh Whitney set up and oper- 
ated his first colton-gm 

The medical department of the University of Georgia (,vcc 
ArHiiNs), founded in 1820 ns the Georgia Medical college, oc- 
cupies a campus of 45ac , on which are located also the University 
hospital (built and maintained by the city) and the Wilhenfoid 
hospital for children, both of which are under the medical and 
surgical control of the unixersity medical department The State 
school for mentally detective children is lom from the city The 
boys’ high school occupies a building erected for the Ac.idemy of 
Richmond county (f'^unded 1783) Paine college (incorporated 
as Paine institute, 18S3) is an institution for negroes supported 
by the Methodist Epi.scopal t'hurch South 

Augusta has a large wholesale and retail trade It is one of the 
largest inland cotton markets in the country, handling over 400,000 
bales yearly Bank clearings m 1925 amounted to $345,121,000 
The city owns a canal which furnushes water-pow-er to six cotton 
mills and other industries, and additional power is available from 
the hydro-electric development at the Stevens Creek dam, several 
miles above the city. The leading manufactures are cotton goods, 
cotton waste, brick, automobile tires, fertilizers, and lumber. The 
aggregate output of the 05 manufacturing establishments within 
the city limits in 1925 was valued at $26,709,585. The assessed 
valuation of property in 1926 was $51,088,891 

Augusta was founded in 1735 by James Edward Oglethorpe, 
and was named after the contemporary princess of Wales The 
Carolina colonists had a trading post in the vicinity before Ogle- 
thorpe, and earlier still it had been the chief trading centre of the 
seven Cherokee nations During the colonial period it was the 
scene of several parleys and treaties with the Indians At the 
most important of these, in 1703, the Choctaws, Creeks, Chica- 
saws, Cherokees, and Catawbas, meeting with the governors of 
North and South Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia, agreed to the 
terms of the Treaty ot Paris. At the opening of the Revolution 
the prevailing temper of Augusta was loyalist. The town was held 
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by the British for a month in 1770, and again from May 1780, 
to June 1781 Except for these periods it was the seat of the state 
government in 1779-S0 and again from 1783-05, Here met the 
Land court which confiscated the property of the loyalists of 
Georgia, and also the convention which ratified the constitution 
of the United States. 

The town was incorporated in 179S and secured a city charter 
in 181 7 A steam packet to Savannah was established in 1817, and 
this stimulated the commercial development. By 18O0 the popu- 
lation had grown to i2,4()3 Throughout the Civil War the city was 
an important centre for the manufacture of military supplies. 

AUGUSTA, the capital of Maine, USA, and the shire-town 
of Kennebec county, at the head of navigation on the Kennebec 
river, bom N E of Portland. It is served by the Maine Central 
railroad, and in every direction radiate hard-surfaced highways, 
and historic trails The population in 1920 was 14,114, of whom 
2,281 were foreign-born 

The State capitol is a fine building of native granite, which .still 
keeps the original Iront designed by Charles Bulfinch in 1829 
It houses the State mu.seum, which contains many exhibits of 
Maine launa. The executive mansion is the former home of 
James G Blaine, who lived here during most of his publii life 
I'orl Western (erected 1754) "was restored in 191Q as a historic 
monument Across the river on a farm of sooac. is a State hospital 
for the insane, which was established in 1834. Lake Cobbos- 
.seetontee, one of the best fishing waters in Maine, is about 4m 
\\ of the city The bridge across the Kennebec is 1,100ft long, 
and the Kennebec dam (first built in 1837) develops electric 
energy to the amount ot 4,5ooh p 

The principal industries are the manufacture of paper, cotton 
goods and shoes Printing and publi.shing also arc important, 
including the publication of periodicals which have a combined 
ciiculation of nearly 3,000,000 The post office handles daily 40 
Ions of outgoing second-class mail There is a paper-mill with a 
daily output of 120 tons of newsprint; a cotton-mill with 2.000 
looms and 70,000 .spindles, a lumber-mill with a daily capacity 
of 50,000ft of long lumber, 40,000 laths and 30,000 shingles, 
.md factories making shoes and shirts The output of the 35 
est.iblishments within the city limits in 1925 was valued at 
t{;io ,4 fo 450 

Augusta OKupir^ the site of an Indian village, Koussinoc, 
where the IMymouth Uolony established a trading-post about 1028 
In 1751 f'^rt was erected A jicist office was established in 1704 
'I'he town was incorporated under the name of Harrington in 
1797, and became the shire-town in 1799. It was chosen as the 
capital of (he State in 1827, and became the seat of government 
in 1831, on the completion of the State house. The city charter 
was obtained m 184(1. 

AUGUSTA BAGIENNORUM, chief town of Ligurian 
B.igienni, identical with modern Bene Vagienna, on the upper 
course of the Tanaro, about 35m. S. of Turin, Italy. It remained 
.1 tribal cent 1C m the reorganization and replanning under Augus- 
tus, whose name it bears . There are remains of public buildings, 
m concrete fviced with small stones, with bands of brick at 
intervals, an amphitheatre with major axis 390ft. and minor 
axis 305ft , a theatre with stage 133ft. in length, and near it the 
foundations of what was probably a basilica, an open space (no 
doubt the forum), an acjueduct, baths, also one of the city gate.s, 
flanked by two towTrs 22 feet square. 

AUGUSTAN HISTORY, the name given to a collection of 
(he biographies of (he Roman emperors from Hadrian to ('arinus 
(ad 11 7-284). The work, which, as we have it, is mutilated, the* 
preface and a few lines being lost, professes to have been written 
during the reigns of Diocletian and Constantine, and to be the 
composition of six authors — Aelius Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus. 
Aelius Lampridius, Vulcacius Gallicanus, Trebellius Pollio and 
Flavius Vopiscus. Who really wrote it is unknown; the date is 
perhaps the reign of Julian; the whole tone is interpreted by 
Baynes Uee below) as one of disguised propaganda in his favour 

The importance of the Augustan history as a repertor>' of in- 
formation is very considerable, because it is frequently our only 
authority for the period it covers. It is, however, a most wretched 
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work, both as history and as literature In form, the biographies 
are plainly modelled upon Suetonius, the sources are obscure, the 
authorities quoted mostly unknown, if not imaginary Manus 
Ma.ximus and Aelius Junius Cordus. to whose (lu.ililications the 
Historia Augusta itself bears no favouiable tcstimonv . .11 e oftencst 
cited, and are mere names for us The eailier lives, howa'ver, con- 
tain a .substratum of authentic historical fact, which recent critics 
hav’e supposed to be derived from a lost work ot an annalistic 
nature Another and less good source was a series of biographies 
of the emperors. As to the alleged extracts from public records 
private letters, etc , of the emperors, ainl so forth, they arc to be 
received with the utmost caution, so niiiny being paljiable tor- 
genes as to create a prejudice against them all No biographical 
particulars are recorded respecting any of the writers From their 
acquaintance with Latin and (ireek literature they must have been 
men of letters by profession, and very probably secietanes or 
librarians to persons of distinction. There seems no reason to 
accept Gibbon's contemptuous estimate of their social position 
They appear particularly versed in law. Spartianus’s relerencc to 
himself as “Diocletian’s own” seems to indicate that he was a 
domestic in the imperial household. They address their patrons 
with deference, acknowledging their own dcliciencies, and seem 
painfully conscious of the profession of literature having fallen 
upon evil days. 

Bini 10C.KAP11Y — Kditio prmceps (1475). Casaubon (lOo.U showed 
great critical ability in his notes, but for w'ant ot .1 good ms. left the 
restoration of the text to Salmasius (i()2o), whose notes arc a most 
remarkable monumint of erudition, combined with acuteness in verbal 
ciiticism and general vigour of intellect Of recent years considerable 
attention has been devoted by Geiman scholais to the Iltslory, 
especially by Peter, whose edition of the text in the Teubner series 
(18.S4) contains (pracl xxxv-xwvii) a bibliographv of works on the 
subject preceding the publication ol his own special treatise For the 
late-t comment, see Norman Baynes, The Jhaorui Aiuiusta, il\ Date 
and Purpose (1920, contains bibliography of earlier works) 

AUGUSTA PRAETORIA SALASSORUM (mod Aosta, 

qv.), ancient town of Italy, district of the Salas.si, founded by 
Augustus about 24 n v. on the .site of the camp ol Varro Murena, 
who subdued this tribe in 25 n , and settled with 3000 praelo- 
iians Pliny calls it the last town of Italy on the north-west, and 
its position at the confluence of two rivers, at the end of the Great 
anti Little St. Bernard, gave it much milil.iry importance, which 
is vouched for by considerable remains of Roman buddings. The 
ancient town walls, enclosing a rectangle 793 by 624>d , .ire 21 ft 
high, concrete faced with small blocks. There are towers at the 
angles of the cnermtf, and others at interx’als, and two at each 
of the four gates, making a total of 20 towers altogether They 
arc roughly 32ft. square, and project 14ft from the wall The cast 
and south gates exist (the latter, a double gate with three arches 
flanked by two towers, is the I’orta Praetoria, and is especially 
fine), while the rectangular Roman street scheme divides the town 
into 16 blocks (insulae). The mam east to west road, 32ft wide, 
dix'icles the city into two equal halves, showing that the city guard- 
ed the road. Some arcades of the amphitheatre (diameters 282ft. 
and 239ft ) and the south wall of the theatre are also preserved, 
the latter to a height of ox’er 70ft , and a market-place some 300ft. 
square, surrounded by storehouses on three sides with a temple 
m the centre, and two on the open (south) side, and the thermae, 
have been discovered. Outside the town is a handsome triumphal 
arch in honour of .\ugustus. About 5m to the west is a single- 
arched Roman bridge, the Pondel, which has a closed passage, 
lighted by window’s for foot passengers in winter, and above it an 
open footpath, both being about 3 ‘.ft in width There are con- 
siderable remains of the ancient roaci from Eporedia (mod Ivrea) 
to Augusta Praetoria, up the Valle d'Aosta, W'hich the mcjdcrn 
railway follows. 

See C Promis, Le antichttd di Aotta (Turin, 1862) ; E Bcrard in 
Atti della Societd di Archeologta di Torino, 111. 119 seq ; Notizie dcglt 
Scavi, pa.ssim, A. d’Andrade, Relazione dell'llffino Regwnale per la 
con\ervaztone Jet Monumenti del Piemonte e della l.i\>unn, 14!) seq 
(Turin, 18CJ9) ; K Haverfield, Ancient Town Plannim; (Oxford, 1913). 

AUGUSTINE, SAINT (AURELIUS AUGUSTINUS) 

(354-430), bishop of Hippo in Proconsular Africa, ad 396-430, 
was born at Tagaste, a small town in the eastern part of the adja- 
cent province of Numidia, m the year 354 Hi.s father Patricius 
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became Christian late in life; his mother Monica '>ccms to have where she joined a religious community In reminiscence Augus- 
been t'hristian from her girlhood Both were probably of pure tine betrays some sympathy with her grief, but is much more 
Roman birth, but it is seldom possible to examine the racial ante- occupied with his own loss The result was a renewed conviction 
cedants of provincials at that date, and there may well have been of the impossibility of continence, which he freely discussed with 
some Numidian or I'unic blood in the family In any c.ise they his pupil, the naturally chaste Alypius, doing the young man no 
were Africans, and the climatic influences of the country are per- little harm To this period we may reter the ejaculatory prayer, 
ceplible in the natural bent of Augustine’s character. It may be branded on his memory, “Give me chastity, but not yet’’’ The 
noted that he wrote sympathetically of the last struggle of Carth- struggle of flesh and spirit, which had driven him to Manichaeism, 
age, and, addressing the Romans of his own day. called the con- was again active. The issue was soon decided He took another 
queror “ille Scipio vester ” (Civ. Dei i in iS ) He was ac- concubine for the time before his marriage, and was probably 
quainted with the Punic language, and ac^are of its aflinity with blamed by none but himself 

Hebrew, when a bishop, he insisted on ^ (i) Ponticianus, an oflicer of the palace, called on Augustine 

the appointment of priests who could Alypius one day, and, a Christian himself, was surprised to 

speak It At barely 12 years of age he | find a volume of St Paul’s Kpistles lying on their table The en- 

was sent to a school of grammar at Ma- \i ensuing conversation led him to speak of two officers of the im- 

daura, an ancient colony of veterans . perial staff at Treveri who casually found in a house which they 

where all was traditionally Roman I-ive visited a copy of the Ai/c u/ .S/ .l;////(u;y, the great Egyptian her- 

years later, steeped in Latin literature, mit, they read of his austerities, and were moved to embrace the 

but imperfectly acquainted with (ircek same mode of life Augustine was overwhelmed with shame 

and actively disliking it, he passed to VlA Those soldiers could make an act of renunciation which he, stud- 

Carthage, partly at the cost of his ent and philosopher pledged to contempt of the world, could not 

wealthy townsman Romanianus, tor a wW / compass 

course of rhetoric Kormally made a I weakness of the spirit against the flesh was enhanced 

catechumen in childhood, he was not a ^ jfl y J 1 by the intellectual weaknc.ss of .scepticism From this Augustine 

Christian He still retained enough of J M 1 passed at a bound to Neoplatonism A man whom he unkindly 

his mother’s teaching to feel di.s.satisficd Jri^k I describes as inflated with conceit introduced him to the works of 

with the lIorl(n\im of Cicero, for the 1 . /f- I Plotinus, translated into Latin by Manus Victoiinus, the cnii- 

strange reason that It contained no refer- \ I nent rhetorician practising at Rome He read them with a personal 

ence to Jesus Christ, but this was prob- ( ' ^ interest when he heard from Simplicianus the story of the con- 

ably an interest of nothing more than version ol Victorinus to Christianity in his old age His memory 

curio.sity The self-reproaches of his ma- of the immediate etlecl, a« narrated m the Conft'Siions, may be 

turity afforded no reason for attributing a tfATusTxe m we coloured by later studies, for he says that he found m them a 

to him any plunge into gross licentious- contact with the doctrine of the Word as taught in the fourth 

ness during his student days, and the con- St auqustine. the gospel: but the eftcct was certainly great, and he was, in a sense, 

stant temptations to such conduct seem great Christian bishop piatonist from that tune onward 

rather to have disgusted him. though he philosopher scene m the garden is one of the great loci cla\i>i(t of 

experienced their full force; but his moral standards were those religious psychology He was sitting one day with Alviiius, who 
of the time and place, even if he were temperate in practice, knew most of the trouble, his soul tom by the bitter conflict go- 

Continence seemed to him out of the question; he formed at once mg on within him A sudden gust ot tears drove him from the 

one of those engagements of concubinage which were reckoned presence of his friend, he went into the garden, and flung himself 
tolerable even for Christians, and found himselt betorc he was down, sobbing “How long' to-rnorrow and to-morrow'” He then 
20 years old the father of a boy to whom he gave the pious heard the voice of a child singing in the next garden “Tollo lege, 
name .Adeodalus Shortly afterwards he came under the influence tolle lege," Curious, even at that moment, to know whether the 
ot .Mariichaean teachers, and for nine years was a hearer, critical words belonged to some childish game, he could remember noth- 
but not scornful, looking forward to the remotely possible ing of the kind At once he applied them to himself as a divine 
asceticism of the elect The attitude is significant, showing what command, calmly returned to the house, took up a volume of St. 
was already the bent of his spirit Intellectual difficulties, he was Paul's Epistles, opened it and read the words that first met his 
told, would be soKed when he had heard 1’ lustus, the great master, eyes; “Not m riotiiif' .and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
Fausius came to Carthage; Augustine thought him a poor, un- wantonness, not in strife and envying, but put ye on the Lord 
scholarly iriMliire, contemptuously cast aside the whole system, Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh in the lusts 
and tell b.ick on the scepticism of the Academy thereof.” He showed the passage to Alypius, who read further, 

Conversion. — In this mood he crossed the sea to Rome with pointed to the next words, “Him that is weak in the faith re- 
his small family, hoping to find employment there as teacher of ceive ye” and applied them to himself Together they went to 
rhetoric hailurc and disappointment awaited him, and a year Monica and told her what had happened 

later he accepted an invitation to lecture at Milan He arrived {$) This narrative, written by Augustine himself with extreme 
there in the autumn of 384. and was soon joined by his mother, simplicity, and the whole story of his mental anguish, have been 
now a widow. The cri.sis of his life was approaching He soon questioned as incon.sistent with what followed One of the few 
came under the inlluente of Aml)rusc, the statesman-bishop of c-lear notes of chronology available shows that soon after these 
the city, who was engaged in a sharp struggle with Justina, the events Augustine, sick with the heat alike of summer and of his 
Arian mother of the young emperor Valentinian, but the influ- internal conflict, took a reading parly to a pleasant country house 
ence seems to have been rather moral than intellectual. He was at Cassiciacum, lent by his friend Verecundus This can be dated 
deep in the ‘'tudy of Cicero, who taught him to seek an escape Aug 386. Here they read, and discussed what they had been 
from Pyrrhonism in the practical certitude of moral judgments reading with youthful high spirits and interludes of rustic labours. 
It is not easy to disentangle the events ol the ne.xt two years, for Monica, the only Christian of the party, occasionally intcr- 
the chronology of the memories written in his Confessions ap- vened with modesty and good sense A shorthand writer took 
pears to be confused It will be more serviceable to distinguish notes of everything, which Augustine reduced to connected nar- 
concurrent movements ratives modelled on Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations These are 

(i) Monica was determined, in a way w-hich seems curiously the Dialogues Contra Academkos, De Beata Vita, and De Ordtne. 
modern, to settle him in marriage, and a suitable bride was found They arc purely philosophic, with occasional glances at Christian 
who was not quite of marriageable age. The most unpleasant in- doctrines currently but imperfectly known in the world. Critics 
cident of his life follows. As a preliminary, his faithful companion such as Gourdort and Alfaric ask what traces are here to be found 
the mother of Adeodatus was dismissed and sent back to Africa, of the stricken penitent soul which Augustine described in his 
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Confessions 13 yearb afterwards. If that picture had been true, 
it is urged, he must at once have renounced his chair of rhetoric, 
seeking the ascetic life which so strongly attracted him; nor in- 
deed would his new friends within the Christian Church have 
tolerated the retention of so pagan a profession by a convert. The 
latter objection seems to imply that Christians in general shared 
the sentiments alfected in open hostility by the emperor Julian; 
but Ausonius and Sulpicius Severus in recent years had not 
thought it necessary so to act The former calls for examination 
To understand the tone of the Dialogues we have to remember 
that not one of the young men of the party was an instructed 
Christian, and some had no thought of breaking with the old 
religion Augustine the penitent would not wear his heart on his 
sleeve with them. It is even more important to bear in mind that 
from the moment of the incident in the garden he found him- 
self, as trequently happens in such cases, wrapped in a profound 
peace Wo have no reason to suppose that his gaiety at Cassicia- 
cum was either forced or affected When writing his Confessions 
he cared for nothing in that episode except his meditations on the 
Psalter in hours of solitude, the Dialogues he dismissed as mere 
academic exercises, which indeed they were, hnishcd in the linger- 
ing darkness of his unregenerate days Many years afterwards he 
noted m his Retractations their inevitable faults 

From Cassiciacum he wrote to Ambrose asking to be received 
as a convert, and at Easter, 387, the bishop himself baptized him 
with Alypius and Adeodatus He now resigned his chair, but 
lingered some months at Milan, editing the Dialogues, and also 
writing the two unfinished books of isoltlogma (a word which he 
seems to have invented) in which he rigorously cross-examined 
his consciousness These he condemned in his old age as too 
Platonic, echoing the theory of anamnesis and Porphyry’s con- 
tempt foi objects of sense It was perhaps because he was al- 
ready getting free from those Platonisms that he left them un- 
finished Another writing of this date De Immortahtate Aniniae, 
which got into circulation against his will, he found even more 
objectionable on the same score He then resolved to return to 
Africa, with Monica and some intimate friends, planning a new 
mode of life Nothing more is heard of the projected marriage 
He did not yet, however, abandon his literary studies, and he 
finished the six books De Mimca m Africa 
On the way thither Monica died, wailing at Ostia for embark- 
ation. In the Confesiiom Augustine unveiled his passionate 
grief, and the consolation that followed Ecjually interesting is 
the story of his last conversation with her, in which he follows 
.almost verbally the method of Plotinus (Enncad V. 2) for enter- 
ing on the Mystic Ascent It may show what elements of Plotin- 
lan theory had most affected him 
Life in Africa. — Augustine settled with his friends on the 
small estate of his family at Tagaste, where they lived a common 
life of study and devotion Within a year Adeodatus died, a 
brilliant boy of 17, whom his father made interlocutor in a dia- 
logue De Magistro, the gist of w'hich is that all knowledge comes 
directly or indirectly from God- After less than three years of 
this life, he happened to visit Hippo Regius, where his reputation 
had preceded him Possidius, a disciple and friend of many years 
standing, narrates as from his own mouth what happened The 
aged bishop N’^alerius addressed his flock assembled in the church, 
urging them to find a candidate for the priesthood; they laid 
hands on Augustine and brought him forward; the bishop there- 
upon ordained him priest in the tumultuous fashion of which sev- 
eral examples are recorded in that age. This was early in the year 
3gi. His reputation continued to grow, chiefly because of hi'^ 
conduct of controversy with the Donatists, and Valerius, afraid 
of losing him to another church as bishop, wrote to Aurelius of 
Carthage as primate of Africa, suggesting that he should be con- 
secratecJ bishop at once with right of succession to Hippo Writ- 
ing to Paulinus of Nola (Ep. 31) Augustine described his hesi- 
tation about this unusual procedure, but precedents were quoted, 
in Africa and elsewhere, and it was decided so to proceed. Early 
in the year 305 Megalio, the primate of Numidia, was at Hippo 
with some other bishops, and Augustine was consecrated In the 
following year, on the death of Valerius, he became bishop of 


Hippo. Four years before his own death (Aug 28, 430) he was 
asked to nominate his successor, but he would not then allow the 
same procedure, h.iMng learnt m the interval that it was for- 
bidden by the Council of Nicaea It is interesting evidence that 
the Canons of Nicaca were not yet current in Alrica 70 years 
after their enactment 

The rule ioibidding translations of bishops was stiiUly ob- 
served in Africa, and Augustine was thuefore fixed for life, at 
40 years of age, in that small seaport He made it famous Dur- 
ing more than half his episcopate the most resounding voices in 
the Catholic Church were Latin voices Chrysostom w’as gone 
Cyril was not yet come to his own Augustine and Jerome, the 
bishop of a provincial town in Africa and the monk at Bethlehem 
who would not minister in the priesthood which had been forced 
upon him, had the weight of a whole hierarchy Both ruled by 
the pen. Augustine never went beyond the coniines of Africa and 
Numidia, his voice w-as heard occasionally 111 a proxincial council 
at Carthage, constantly from his apostolic chair at Hippo; his 
letters, weighty and powerful like those of St Paul, went every- 
where The length of some was portentous, the numbei of them 
must have been immense. Two hundred and twenty, alniost all 
dated during his episcopate, have been preserved and collected by 
the piety of subsequent .iges to fill, with some 50 received by 
him, a large volume in folio His sermons, usually brief . seem to 
have been preserved by shorthand writers, collected, they form 
running commentaries on considerable parts of the Bible, notably 
the Psalms and the fourth gospel. Of all these, thrown off m the 
day’s work, he took little further notice Of lormal tractates and 
larger works he calculated towards the end ot his life (Ep 224) 
that he had written more than 230, many ot which he “retructeci" 
or criticized in a chronological catalogue of gieat importance 
Something is known of his manner ot working The greater trea- 
tises were wiitten at intervals, extending m the case of the 15 
books De 'I'nmtatc over several years Twclv'e ot these weie 
dragged from him and put into circulation before final r(•^ ision, 
with consequences which made him hasten to complete the work 
The 22 books De Crcitate Dei, begun three years after the sack 
of Rome by Alaric in the year 410, were issued separately as 
written, and timshed m 42b. This mode of composition led to 
excessive digressions, and reflections on current events, many of 
which appear also in the epistles. Apart from these great works 
and the Confessions, almost all his writings bear the stamp of 
their occasion 

Literary Style. — Professor Soutcr’s judgment on Augustine 
that "even if he be not the greatest of Latin writers, he is 
assuredly the greatest man that ever wrote Latin,” may seem 
excessive. More ciitically we may .say that this African of the 
4th century might have been as Ciceronian as Jerome had he 
wished, and unlike Jerome he would not have pretended to be 
ashamed of it Avowing the use of a more vulgar style in preach- 
ing, he elected to write the language current among the educated 
of his own day It was a more flexible idiom than that of the 
great classics, and he was a consummate master ol its possibilities 
He was a great coiner of phrases, which sometimes controlled 
his thought too powerfully and more often did the same disserv- 
ice to a re.ider. The famous ejaculation of the Confessions, "Da 
quod lubes, et iube quod vis,” became the starting point of the 
Pelagian controversy Phrases torn from their context have been 
made dangerous catchwords. Ilis simple hut mystical description 
of baptism, "Aecedit verbum ad elementum et fit sac r ament um 
isolated and supplemented by the peripatetic distinction of matter 
and form, is the foundation of a whole chapter of theology He 
was fastidious about words, disliking the amliiguous persona as 
used in theology; he employed it because it was customary, and 
because he could find none better, “twn ut illud dueretur, sed ne 
taceretur’* (De Tnn v 0 ) He was uneasy about Jerome’s re- 
vision of the Old Latin text of Scripture, and his warnings were 
treated by that irascible scholar as impertinent, but, as Mi 
Milne has shown, he soon became reconciled to it His Dialogues 
are among the lightest and best of their rather heavy kind 

Theology. — In the space at our disposal it is impossible to 
give an adequate account of Augustine’s contribution to theology. 
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It is the more difhcult because he was not himself — except when 
writing De Tnnitatc, and then only at intervals — a systematic 
thinker To find in his Livitas Dei an adumbration of the respub- 
lica Christiana of the middle ages, would be equivalent to putting 
it there The book contained valuable materials for the exponents 
of that polity, but for Augustine himself the empire under Theo- 
dosius, though it might by the advent of justice have ceased to 
be grande latrocnnum, remained none the less iivitas terrena 
'^'hough he could bring himsell after long resistance* to accept its 
aid against the African schismatics, and though he could twist 
a text of the gospel into a jusiilication of that attempt to “compel 
them to come in,” he remained unhajipy in conscience It was a 
hateful expedient, and one ot the weak spots in his greatness was 
a tendency to fall back on expedients, alike in argument and in 
action In consequence of all this, we have to seek most of his 
theology in occasional writings, and to sift it out of a mass of 
irrelevancies It says much for the solidity of his habitual thought 
if we can arrive in this way at anything coherent That can be 
done, but only in fragments It may be said that August inianism 
is a close-knit system It is, but Augustine was not an Augustm- 
ian The close-knit system was formeil out of elements gathered 
from his writings and put together without regard to other 
elements no less proper to his tliought Almost from the time of 
his conversion he was entangled in one or another of three great 
controversies As priest and bishop he found himself at grips with 
Donatists. He had already, before leaving Rome for Africa, 
undertaken as a personal task the refutation of Manichaeism The 
publication of his Confewnnis brought upon him a challenge 
from Pelagius which was not disposed of while he lived Each 
dispute in which he engaged led him to certain theological con- 
clusions 

The Donatists. — The Donatists had at first a fairly good case 
They were the true inheritors of (Cyprian’s doctrine of the 
Church, which they reduced to absurdity by pressing it relent- 
lessly to a logical conclusion A faction, though amounting to a 
majority, ot the African Church, they (oncluded that all the rest 
of the Church had fallen away to apostasy because not in com- 
munion with themselves The schism was the stupide.st, and the 
controversy about it the most wearisome, that has ever troubled 
the Christian Church, but Augustine drew from it some important 
points of doctrine When he appeared on the scene, it had lasted 
for 70 years, and was become inveterate He took up the argu- 
ment ot Optatus of Mileum. which he recliKed to dogeerel verse 
for the benefit of the unlearned Optatus had boldly thrown over 
Cyprian's theory and argued that sejiaration did not necessarily 
amount to apostasy, he therefore insisted, with some rough 
humour, on calling the Donatists his brothers, to their great an- 
noyance, he maintained that he himself and they were alike sons 
of the one Chuuh held the .same faith, and possessed the same 
sacraments Augustine shrank from dismissing so rudely the 
great African saint, and laboured at an accommodation He met 
the difficulty about the saciaments by drawing a distinction be- 
tween a s.urament and its effect, which has been fruitful in later 
theology He argued that a sacrament is \alid, whoever the min- 
ister may be, if administered in accordance with the institution 
of Christ, but the proper etfect of the sacrament does not reach 
the soul ot a recipient who interposes an obstacle of faithlessness, 
of heresy or of schism. Yet the proper etfect is produced by the 
divine operation, even if it lie dormant, and the remox.il of the 
obstacle by the conversion of the recipient will release it for the 
work of grace The more fundamental clilficulty he treated with 
less subtlet>, arguing th.it the whole Church throughout the world 
was properly called Catliohca, while local churches were so called 
only because they were, broadly speaking, in communion with the 
whole. The whole Church, on this ground, condemned the Donat- 
ists as not Catholic, and acknowledged their opponents as Cath- 
olic. It was to beg the question; for the claim of the Donatists 
was that they, and they alone, were precisely the w'hole Church 
But this dialectical weakness cloes not obscure the great addition 
made by Augustine to current conceptions of the Catholic Church. 
From the atomic episcopate of Cyprian and the earlier reliance 
on the traditions of apostolic sees he advanced, without putting 


these aside, to the conception of a world-wide society influencing 
all its parts and all its members 'Xonscnsio populorum atque 
gentium,” he says, was one of the strands binding him; in the 
same connection {Contra Ep Fund 5) he makes the memorable 
statement, “I should not believe the gospel, did not the authority 
of the Catholic Church move me thereto ” This authority should 
be strictly understood, it was not m the nature of dominion or 
jurisdiction, but was the true Latin auctoritas 

Manichaeism. — He first attacked Manichaeism on the side of 
its determinism in the dialogue Dc libera Arbitrio The conduct 
of the argument is rather sophistical, depending on the difficulty 
of expressing in Latin the distiiulion which we can easily make 
in English between wish .md will The purpose is to affirm a 
valid experience of freedom and power For Augustine what is 
given in experience is the basis of all certainty. On this ground he 
had further to combat the Manic haean dualism of light and dark- 
ness, good and evil, equally unalterable and eternal The Platonic 
dualism of mind and matter, soul and body, was dangerou.sly 
akin to this; he escaped from it by the way of the emanation- 
theory of Plotinus, in which all things that exist emanate from 
the eternal One, the source of all, partaking of existence in a meas- 
ure diminishing with distance Hut he was not sati.sfied For the 
jejune idea of emanation he substituted the Hebraic conception 
of Creative Will, drawn from the Sapiential Books of the Old 
Testament This gave him his monistic basis But absolute trans- 
cendence of the hirst Cause would induce another absolute dual- 
ism of creator and creature The argument drove him to the con- 
ception of a continuous N.iture extending from Supreme Being — 
ab CO qut summe est — to the low'cst grade of existence The word 
natura became equivocal, there is the one continuous cursiis 
naturae, and there are the several naturae of existing things 
He could see subdivisions The deacon Caelestinus, in difficulty 
with some Manichaeans. was instructed to see nature in triplicate; 
a nature mutable in time and space, which is body, a nature mu- 
table m time but not m space, which is soul, and a nature wholly 
immutable, which is (iod Augustine was certainly not immancnt- 
ist in the sense ot making the creature constituent of the Creator, 
but his whole thought was of Cod immanent in the world, ordi- 
nator as well as creator, controlling all things ”aut jactendo aut 
sinendo ” And God is Love. Therefore all that is in nature is 
essentially good 

Where then is evil? Augustine was not the sort of optimist to 
explain it iway as .1 lesser good He had the beginnings of the 
scientific mind, an insatiable curiosity .about the most trifling 
facts of nature which he sometimes deplored as a distraction 
from things of greater moment Hence a firm adhesion to ascer- 
tained fact was one of his characteristics He knew evil as a fact 
of his own expeiience Hut a positive fact? Th.at would mean a 
return to dualism Plotinus taught him that it w.as negative, a 
lack of something, a defect in that which is fundamentally good, 
due to remoteness from the Source He accepted the description 
but not the expl.mation, for he had abandoned the emanation- 
theory He found the cause in natures which are nearest in the 
scale of being to the Creator, men, whom we know, .and others 
perhaps higher, whose existence we assume These have received 
the splendid gift ot reason and a limited freedom, so that they are 
capable of resisting control Such lack of conformity to creative 
will is evil, and the only evil that he can find m the world, all other 
matures being constrained to obedience Mala voluntas is the 
only malum But the creature whose will is thus depraved re- 
mains miturally a good thing Hence the affirmation which he 
unweariedly iterates. “Onints natura, inquantum natura est, bo- 
man est” Even evil actions, regarded merely as actions in ab- 
.straction from the directing will, are not in them.selves evil In a 
case of murder it is right to admire the strength and skill with 
which the fatal blow is delivered The completeness of his mon- 
ism is illustrated by his treatment of miracle He took no account 
of “supernatural” causes The word was not yet invented, and the 
idea was foreign to his mind miracle is simply an unusual 
event occurring in the course of nature, the immediate cause of 
which is unknown, it is done ”non contra naturam, sed contra 
quam est nota natura” 
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Pelagianism. — It might seem impossible to accuse Augustine 
of reverting to Manichaean dualism, but the charge was made in 
his lifetime and has often been repeated. In his third great con- 
troversy he was constantly on the defensive. Pelagius opened the 
attack at Rome, scandalized by the words “Du quod tubes et 
itibe quod vis,” which he took to involve a denial of human 
freedom and responsibility Augustine heard ot the criticism, but 
for some time took no public notice of it. though it was being 
freely discussed m correspondence At last he wrote in geneial 
defence of his teaching the three books "De pcccatouim incnlts 
et remissiojic” in which he avoided mention of Pelagius Not 
until after the condemnation of Coclestius in 412 by a council at 
Carthage, from which he was wisely absent, did he come into the 
open with a book De Natura ct Gratia in answer to one Dc Natiaa 
by Pelagius, whose zeal for human liberty and moral responsibility 
he warmly commended. The regions ecclesiastically dependent 
on Rome were the stronghold of the new teaching, and when 
Innocent I in 417 confirmed the sentence on Coclestius, adding 
a milder censure of Pelagius, he thought the trouble was at an end 
“Causa fiiiita at,” he announced in a sermon at Hippo For him 
it was only beginning Within a year Zosimus, Innocent’s suc- 
cessor, reversed the judgment A very large African council pro- 
tested, and the imperial power was once more unhappily invoked 
Honorius compelled Zosimus to cancel the reversal, and to pub- 
lish a more formal condemnation of the two leaders, which should 
be signed by all the bishops of the Roman province Eighteen of 
them refused to sign, and were banished from Italy by imperial 
rescript 

From the broken ranks of the party a brilliant champion 
emerged. One of the banished bishops was Julian of Kclanum, 
a kinsman of Paulinus of Nola. Finding shelter m the East with 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, he opened a personal campaign against 
Augustine, who had beyond question l.ud himself open to criticism 
by his doctrine of sin Maintaining always the essential goodness 
of every creature, inquantum natura cst, he measured the eftcct 
of sin upon human nature by his own experience of impotence 
in the face of sinful habit, without considering how far that 
experience was exceptional He found the same weakness con- 
fessed by St. Paul in circumstances quite unlike his own. It 
amounted to a paralysis of the will, leaving him at the mercy 
of instincts, summed up comprehensively as concupiscence, 
wliuh ought to be kept under control A curious study of child- 
psychology convinced Augustine that this weakness was congen- 
ital, and here agiiiri he could lean on St. Paul, though with less 
assurance. It was therefore inherited. Still with St. Paul he 
turned to the myth of Eden, regarded as an adequate though 
symbolical account of human origins, and the source of troub'- 
was found in the sin of the first parents, causing a weakening 
of the will to do good, trinsmitted to all their offspring Augus- 
tine attempted three explanations of this transmission, physiologi- 
cal identity of parent and offspring, solidarity of race, and a foul- 
ing of the act of generation by the presence of concupiscence 
The result was that all humanity is a wuAArt perditiorm, in a state 
of moral death, out of which individuals are lifted to renewed 
life and libeity by a special fa\our or grace of God perfected 
in the sacrament of baptism. The maisa perditioms must not be 
understood in the sen.se of the “total depravity” imagined by 
later August inians, for that was ruled out by his metaphysical re- 
quirement of a remnant of good in every creature. The doctrine 
of original sin was not invented by Augustine It was in St Paul, 
and more or less in all Christian teaching before him What he 
added was ihe forensic idea of rcatus, of guilt attaching even 
to a new-born child by reason of the depravation of nature He 
argued this against Pelagius from the practice of infant baptism, 
allowed and even encouraged by the Church, since baptism 
was for the remission of sin The answer of the Pelagians seems 
to be complete; remission of sin is not the only gift of grace in 
baptism. 

Julian began with a complaint that the part assigned to con- 
cupiscence in this teaching involved a denial of the sanctity of 
marriage, which Augustine rebutted without much difliculty. He 
further alleged that it involved the Manichaean conception of the 


flesh as intrinsically iwil. and that the mossa pcrditionis was noth- 
ing else but the Mamchaean Kingdtim of Darkness If Augustine 
had been content to ignore these allegations, it is probable that no 
harm would have been done, but he insisted on answciing at great 
length every que.stion that wa>> laiseil, with the result that he was 
engaged for the remaining 12 yi ais of his litc in a constantly de- 
veloping controversy, o[)stinately delending every doubtful piosi- 
tioii It is generally agreed that he was dialeitually no match 
lor his oppionent, who diove him Iroin point to pmint, fiom exag- 
geration to exaggeration Thus in the dittuiilt doctrine of piredes- 
tination the faci ol God's apparently aibitraiy election ot indi- 
viduals to receive the gift of grace was twisteil into a conclusion 
that by similar election the gitt is n*tusecl to many for whom it 
is desired, “tarn multos volentthm hominibus M'd Deo noleute 
salvos non fieri” {Ep. 217 ) The piroposition that fallen man can- 
not without the help of grace fulfil the purpose of God was 
stretched to mean that he cannot do anything well-pleasing to 
God This extension is found elsewhere than m e.vpressly con- 
troversial writings, in the earlier books Dc Civitatc Dei Augustine 
could .say that God gave the ernjjire ot the world to the Romans 
as a reward for their virtues, in the later he did not indeui say, 
as he has been accused of saying, that the virtues of unlKlievers 
are splendtda vitia, but he came very near doing .so. (C I), v 15; 
XIX 25 ) 

It was during this time of stress that he emitted those extrav- 
agances, inconsistent as he himself knew {^Retract li 1 ) with the 
.saner thought ot his maturity, which have been made the core of 
the sy.stem known as August inianism hour yeais after his death 
Vincent of Lerin wrote in the Commomtormm a travesty of these, 
as an example of the novelty which is here.sy; but he did not 
venture to pul to it the name of Augustine, 

Run loc.RAi'iiY — The Renedutinc edition of the w'orks of St 
Augu'^tine, in ii vols, (1070-1700), reprinted in J P Migne’s Patro- 
logta, remains nocessarv for reference, eveept where superseded by the 
volumes now pmblished m the Viennese Corpus Script arum Juilesutstt- 
corum Latmoruni See also J. H Mo^Ie>. The Aiutusltnian Doi trine, 
of Predestination (iSss); J von Kuhn, Das Ratnrlichi itnd das 
Cbernatiirhchi (Tubingen, iS(>o) , A Naville, Saint Auguain (Geneva, 
1.872), A J l)oi ur, Auiiustinus, snn theolonischei System (187a); 
J Gibb and W Montgomery, 'J he Confessions of Aimustine (i8go); 
L Duchesne, Uistoire aniienne di l’k\^lise, tome 111 (1008); W 

Thimine, Aioiiistins gc/s/cc'c Enlieickeliing (too 8), J M.iusbach, Die 
Ethik des Jleilifien .liu^ustiniis (hnbourg, 1901;) , T. A Lacev, Nature, 
Miracle and Sin a Study of St Aiuiustnn 's Conception of the Natural 
Ordir (1016), P \li.iMC, L’Evolution tnlellei luelle de Saint Auguttin 
(1018), VV J biJ.irrow-Simpson, The Letters of Saint Augustine 
(1010), Dom C Butler, Western Mysticism (1922), C M Milne, A 
Reconstruction of the Old Latin Texts of the Gospels usid hy Saint 
Augustine (1926) , A Souter, The pMrhed Latin Commentaries on the 
Epistles of St Paul (1927). (T. A, L ) 

AUGUSTINE, ST. (died c. 61 0 , founder of the Christian 
Church in .southern England, and first archbishop of Canterbury, 
occupied a position of authority m the monastery of St Andrew 
at Rome, when Gregory I summoned him, probably in a D 505, to 
lead a mission to England. The apprehensions of Augustine’s fol- 
lowers caused him to return to Rome, but the Pop^e furnished him 
with letters of commendation and encouraged him to proceed He 
landed in Thanct in a d. 597, and was favourably received by 
Acthelbert, king of Kent, who granted a dwelling-place for the 
monks in Canterbury, and allowed them liberty to preach Augus- 
tine first ni.ide use of the ancient church of St Martin, at Canter- 
bury, which before his arrival had been the oratory of the Queen 
Bcrtd and her confessor Liudhard Aethelbcrt, upon his conver- 
sion, employed all his influence in support of the mission. In a d. 
597, Augustine was consecrated bishop by Vergilius at Arles, and 
in 001 received the pallium from Gregory and was given authority 
ov’er the Celtic churches in Britain, as well as of all future hi.shops 
consecrated in English territory, including York, which was to be 
independent after Augustine’s cleath. In ad. 603 he consecrated 
Christ Church, Canterbury, and built the monastery of SS Peter 
and Paul, afterwards known as St Augustine’s At a conference 
with the British bishops at Augustine’s Oak he endeavoured in 
v.ain to bring about a union between the Oltic and the Roman 
churches. In ad. 604 he consecrated Mcllitus and Justus to the 
sees of London and Rochester respectively He died soon after- 
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wards, though the Saxon Chronule records the date of his death as 
AD 614, and the AnnaU'i Momistcriemes as ad 612 

See Bede, Eccl. Ht\t (cd by Plummer), i 2}-u. 
AUGUSTINIAN CANONS, a religious order in the Roman 
Catholic Church, called aKo Austin C'anons, C.inons Regular, and 
in England Black Canons hcv.iuse their < assoc k and mantle were 
black, though they wore a white surplice, elsewhere the colour 
of the habit varied (onsiderahiv 'I'he Later.in Synod of loi^o had 
urgently exhorted the deigy ol every cathedral and collegiate 
church to live together and adojit some iorm of regularized com- 
mon life 

The clergy of some cathediak Cm England, Carlisle), and of a 
great number of collegiate churches all over western Eurojie, 
responded to the appeal, and the need of a rule of life suited to 
the new regime produced, towards the end of the iith century, 
the so-called Rule of St iXugusiine (c<v At’c’.i stini/vns) This 
Rule was widely adopted by the Canons Regular, who also began 
to bind themselves by the vows of [loverty, obedience and chastity. 
In the T2th century this discipline became universal among them, 
and so arose the order of August inian Canons as a religious order 
in the strict sense of the word They resembled the monks in so 
far as they lived in community and took religious vows, but their 
state ol life remained essentially clerical, and as cleiics their duty 
was to undertake the pastoral care and ser\e the parish churches 
in their patronage 'I'liey were bound to the choral celebration of 
the divine office, and m its general tenor their manner of life 
differed little from that of monks 

During the later middle .iges the houses ol these various congre- 
gations of Canons Regular .spnad all o\er Europe and became 
extraordinarily numerous 'J'hey underwent the naiuial and inevi- 
table vicissitudes of all orders, having their perio(L>, of depression 
and degeneracy, and again ol icMval and reform In the 15th 
century grave rela,xation had crept into many monasteries of 
Augustinian Canons in north Ceimany. and the ellorts at reform 
were only partially successful The Reformation, the religious 
wars and the Revolution have swept away ncaily all the Canons 
Regular, but some of their house's m Austria still exist in their 
mediaeval splendour In England there were as many as 200 
houses of Augustinian Canons, and 00 of them were among the 
“greater monastenes’’ suppressed in i <; ^8-40 

See the Catholic Euryclopanlui, ait “Austin Canons”, Gasquel, 
English Monadic Liic; Heimbucher, Orden uiid Congregationen 
(1S96), vol 1, with rc'lerences there given 

AUGUSTINIAN HERMITS or FRIARS, a religious 
order in the Roman Catholic Church, sometimes (but improperly) 
called Black Friars (see I'KIVKs) In the first half of the 13th 
century there were in central lialy \arious Mii.ill congregations 
of hermits liMiig according to dilterenl rules The n(*ed of co- 
ordinating and organizing these hermits induced the popes towards 
1250 to unite into one body ii number ol these congregations, so 
as to form a single religious older, living according to the Rule 
of St Augustine, and called the t)ider of Augustinian Hermits, 
or simply the Augustinian Dicier Special constitutions were drawn 
up for its goveinment, on the same lines as the Dominicans and 
other mendicants — a Genei.d elected by cliai>ter, provincials to 
rule in the clilterent countries, with asi,Lstants, dclinitors and 
visitors hor this reason, and because almost from the beginning 
the term “heimits became a misnomer (for they abandoned the 
deserts and lived con\c'ntunlly in towns), they ranked among the 
friars, and became the fourth of the mendic'ant orders 

The reaction against the inevitable tendencies towards mitiga- 
tion and relaxation led to a number ol reforms that produced 
upwards of 20 ditterent congregations within the order, each 
governed by a vicar-general, who was subjecT to the General of 
the order. 

About 1500 a great attcmiit at a reform of this kind was set 
on foot among the Augustinian Hermits of northern Germany, 
and they were formed into a siqiarate congregation indepiendent 
of the general It was from this congregalum that Luther went 
forth, and great numbers of the German Augustinian Hermits, 
among them Wenceslaus Link the provincial, followed him and 
embraced the Reformation, so that the congregation was dis- 


solved in 1526. The Reformation and later revolutions have de- 
stroyed most of the houses of Augustinian Hermits, so that now 
only about 100 exist in various parts of Europe and America; in 
Ireland they are relatively numerous, having survived the penal 
times {See Augustinian Canons ) 

AUGUSTINIANS, in the Roman Catholic Church, a generic 
name for religious orders that follow the so-called “Rule of St. 
Augustine” The chief of these orders are. Augustinian Canons 
(qv), Augustinian Hermits {q v ) or Friars, Premonstratensians 
(qv ), Trinitarians {qv), Gilbertines {see Gilbert of Sempring- 
HAM. St ). 

St Augustine never wrote a Rule, properly so called; but Ep. 
211 (al lOQ) is a long letter of practical advice to a community 
of nuns, on their daily life; and Serm 355, 356 describe the 
common life he led along with his clerics in Hippo, When, in the 
second half of the nth century, the clergy of a great number of 
collegiate churches were undertaking to live a substantially mo- 
nastic form of life, it was natural that they should look back to 
this classical model for clerics living in community And so 
attention was directed to St Augustine’s writings on community 
life; and out of them, and spurious writings attributed to him, 
the “Rule of St Augustine” was compiled towards the close of the 
nth century 

See Dugdale, Monastienn Anglicanum (1846), vol vi and ref as 
under AucusriNiAN Canons 

AUGUSTOW, a small town of Poland, in the province of 
Bialystok, 50m north of the town of that name, on a canal (65m ) 
connecting the Vistula with the Niemen It was founded in 1557 
by Sigismund 11 (Augustus), and is laid out in a very regular 
manner, with a spacious market-place It carries on a large trade 
in cattle and horses, manufactures linen and huckaback, and is a 
centre for the transport of timber from the large forest of the 
same mmc 

AUGUSTUS, the title given by the Roman senate, on Jan. 
17. 27 B c’ , to Gaius Julius Caesar Octavianus (63 b c -a d 14), or, 
as he was origin dly designated Gaius Octavius, in recognition of 
his eminent scrvucs to the state {Mon Anc 34), and borne by 
him as the first of the Roman emperors The name is derived 
from the Latin augeo, increase (see Neumann in Pauly-Wissowa’s 
Rralencyklopadie s v ). ie , venerable, majestic, Gr. 2 ) 6 /Sa<rr 6 s. 
The title was adopted by all the succeeding Caesars or emperors 
ol Rome long after they had ceased to be connected by blood 
with the first Augustus 

Gaius Octavius was horn in Rome on Sept 2^, 63 bc, the 
year of Ciccio’s consulship and of Catiline’s conspiracy He came 
of a family of good standing, long settled at Velitrac (Vellctri), 
but his father was the first of the family to obtain a curule 
magistracy at Rome and senatorial dignity His mother, how- 
ever, was Atia daughter of Julia, the wife of M Atius Balbus 
and sister of Julius ('aesar, and it was this connection with the 
great dictator which determined his career. In his fifth year 
t58 B c ) his father died, about a year later his mother remarried, 
and the young Octavius passed under her care to that of his 
stepfather, L Marcius Philippus At the age of 12 (51 bc) he 
delivered the customaiy funenil panegyric on his grandmother 
Julia, his first public appearance On o'et. 18, 48 (or ? 47) bc 
he assumed the “toga virilis” and was elected into the pontifical 
college, an exceptional honour which he no doubt owed to his 
great-uncle, then dictator and master of Rome In 46 bc he 
shared in the glory of ('aesar’s African triumph, and in 45 he 
was made a patrician by the senate and designated as one of 
Caesar’s “masters of the horse” for the next year In the autumn 
of 45 Caesar, who was planning his Parthian campaign, sent his 
nephew to study quietly at the Greek colony of Apollonia, in 
Illyria Here the news of Caesar’s murder reached him and he 
crossed to Italy On landing he learnt that Caesar had made 
him his heir and adopted him into the Julian gens, whereby he 
acquired the designation of Gaius Julius Caesar Octavianus. 
The inheritance was a perilous one ; his mother and others would 
have dissuaded him from accepting it, but he, confident in his 
abilities, declared at once that he would undertake its obligations 
and discharge the sums bequeathed by the dictator to the Roman 
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people Mark Antony had possessed himself of Caesar’s papers 
and effects and made light of his young nephew’s pretensions 
Brutus and Cassius paid him little regard and dispersed to their 
respective provinces. Cicero, much charmed at the attitude of 
Octavianus, hoped to make use of him and flattered him to the 
utmost, with the expectation, however, of getting nd of him as 
soon as he had served his purpose Octavianus conducted him- 
self with consummate adroitness, making use of all competitors 
for power, but assisting none Considerable forces attached them- 
selves to him The senate, when it armed the consuls against 
Antonius, called upon him for assistance, and he took part in (he 
campaign in which Antonius was defeated at Mutina (.p, nc) 
The soldiers ot Octavianus demanded the consulship for him. 
and the senate, though much alarmed, could not prevent his 
election He now effected a coalition with Antonius and Lepiclus. 
and on Nov 27, 43 n c. the three were formally appointed a 
triumvirate for five years for the reconstitution of the common- 
wealth They divided the western provinces among them, the 
East being held for the republic by Brutus and Cassius They 
drew up a list of proscribed citizens and caused the assassination 
of 300 senators and 2,000 knights. They further conlisc.ited 
the territories of many cities throughout Italy and divided them 
among their soldiers Cicero was murdered at the demand of 
Antonius The remnant of the republican party took refuge 
either with Brutus and Cassius in the East or with Sextus 
I'ompeius, who had made himself master of the seas 

Octavianus and Antonius crossed the Adriatic m 42 nc to 
reduce the last defenders of the republic Brutus and C.issms 
were defeated and fell at the battle of Philippi War soon broke 
out between the victors, the chief incident of which was the 
siege and capture by famine of Perusia and (he alleged sacrifice 
of 300 of Its defenders by the young Caesar at the altar of his 
uncle But peace was again made between them (40 bc ) 
Antonius married Octavia, his rival's sister, and took for himself 
the eastern half of the empire, leaving the west to Caesar. Lepidus 
was reduced to the single province of Africa Meanwhile bextus 
Pornpeius made himself formidable by cutting oft the supplies of 
grain from Rome 'I'he triumvirs were obligee! to eoncede to him 
(he islands in the western Mediterranean But Octavianus could 
not allow the capital to be kept m alarm for its daily sustenance 
He picked a cjuarrel with Sextus and when his colleagues failed 
to support him, undertook to attack him alone Antonius, indeed, 
came at last to his .ml, in return for military assisl.mce in the 
campaign he meditated in the East But Octavianus was well 
served by the commander of his fleet, M Vipsanius Agrippa 
Sextus was completely routed and driven into Asia, where he 
perished soon afterwards ( sO nc ). Lepidus was an object of 
contempt to all parties, and Octavianus and Antonius remained 
to tight for supreme power. 

The five years (30-u bc ) which preceded the decisive en- 
counter between the two rivals were wasted by Antony in fruit- 
less campaigns, and m a dalliance with Cleopatra which shocked 
Roman sentiment. By Octavian they were employed in strength- 
ening his hold on the West, and his claim to be regarded as 
the one possible .saviour of Rome and Roman civilization His 
marriage with Livia (38 u c ) placed by his side a sagacious coun- 
sellor and a loyal ally, who.se .services were probably as great 
as even those of his trusted friend Marcus Agrippa With their 
help he set himself to win the confidence of a public still inclined 
to distrust the author of the proscriptions of 4J bc: Brigandage 
was suppressed in Italy, and the safety of the Italian frontiers 
secured against the raids of Alpine tribes on the northwest and 
of Illyrians on the east, while Rome was purified and beautified, 
largely with the help of Agrippa (aedile in 33 b c ) Meanwhile, 
indignation at Antony’s un-Roman excesses and alarm at Cleo- 
patra’s rumoured schemes of founding a Greco-Oriental empire 
were rapidly intrea.sing In 32 bc Antony’s repudiation ot his 
wife Octavia, sister of Octavian, and the discovery ot his will, 
with its clear proofs of Cleopatra’s dangerous ascendancy, brought 
matters to a climax and war was declared, not indeecl against 
Antony, but against Cleopatra 

The decisive battle was fought on Sept 2, 31 nc, at Actiuni 


on the Epirot coast and resulted in the almost total destruction 
of Antony’s fleet and the surrcndi r of his land foitcs Not (|uite 
a year later (Aug i 30 lu ) followed ihe capture of Alexandria 
and the deaths, by then own hands of Antony and Cleopatra. 
On Jan ii. 20 nc. (he restoration of j)eacc was maikod by the 
closing of the temple of Jamis lor the first time for 200 years. 
In Ihe summer Octavim returned to Italy, and in August cele- 
brated a three days' triumph He was welcomed, not as a suc- 
cessful combatant m a civil v\ ir. but as the man who had vindi- 
cated the sov’crcignty of Rome ag.iinst its assailants, as the 
saviour of the republic and of his lellow-citizens, abov’e all as the 
restorer of jioace. 

lie was now', to ciuote his own w'oids, “master of all things,” 
and the Roman world looked to him for some permanent settle- 
ment of the distracted empin- Hi.s tirst task was the rc-estab- 
hshment of a regular and const it ulional government, such as had 
not existed sirue Julius C'aes.ir crossed Ihe Rubicon 20 years 
belore To (his task he devoted the next i.S months (Aug 20- 
Jan 27 BC) III the article on Romb Historv ((jv), his 
achiev'ements are desinbed m detail, and only a brief summary 
need be given here The “pnncipate,” to give the new lorm of 
goveinment its most apfiropriate name, was a comproinise thor- 
oughly characteiistic ot the combination of ten.uity of purpose 
with cautious respect for iorms and conventions whn h distin- 
guished its author The republic was restored; sen.ite, magis- 
trates, and assembly resumed their am lent functions; and Ihe 
public hie ol Rome beg.in to run once more in Ihe familiar 
grooves The tiiumviiate with its inevularilies and excessc.s was 
at an end The controlling authority, which Octavian him.self 
wielded, could not indeed bc salely dispensed with But hence- 
lorward he was to exercise it undcT constitutional tornis and 
limitations, and with (he expiess sanction of the senate and 
people Octavian was legally invested tor a period of ten years 
with the government ol the important frontier provinces, with 
the sole command of the mililaiy .ind naval forces of the state, 
and the exclusive control of its forcugti relations At home it was 
understood that he* would vear bv year be elcrted consul and 
enioy (he* power, and pre-eminence .iltached to the* chief magis- 
tracy of the Roman stale Thus the re[)ublif was restored under 
the presi dene V of its “first cili/en" ( fniiurps iivitntis). 

In acknowledgment of this happy settlement and of his other 
services further honours were conferred upon Octavian. On 
jm M, 27 BC the* birlhd.iy of the restored republic, he was 
awarded the civic efown to br placc'cl over the door of his 
house, in token that he had s.ived his fellow-citizens and rt‘stored 
the republic Kour days later (Jan 17) the senate conferred 
upon him the cognomen of .Augustus 

But it w.is not only the machinery of government in Rome 
that needed repair I'wenty >ears of civil war and confusion 
had disorganized the- empire, and the strong hand of Augustus, 
as he must now bc^ called, could alone restore confidence and 
order 'Powards the end of 27 b c' he left Rome for Gaul, and 
from that date until Oct ion c. he was mainly occupied with the 
re-organization of the provinces and of the provincial administra- 
tion, first of all in the West and then in the East It was during 
his stay in Asia ( ^0 b c ) that the Parthian king Phraates volun- 
tanly restored the Roman prisoners and standards taken at 
Carrhac (-2 n c' ), a welcome tril)Ute to the resjiect inspired by 
Augustus and a happy augury fur the future. In Oct iq b c. he 
returned to Rome", and the senate ordered that the day ot his 
return (Oct 12) should t hence forw.'ird be observed as a public 
holiday The period of ten ye.irs for which his impertum had 
been giantc-d him was nearly ended, and though much remained 
to bc done, vety much had been accoraplishecl The pacification 
ot northern Spain by the subjugation of the Astures and Cantabn, 
the settlement ol the wide territories addl'd to the empire by 
Julius Caesar in G.iul — the “New' Ciaul ” or the* “long-haired 
Gaul” ftiallia C'omata) as it was c.dled by wmv of distinction 
from the old piovince of Gallia Narlmnensis (it'd Gaul) — and 
the re-establishment of Roman authoiity over (he kings and 
princes ol the Near East, were achievement s which lully justilied 
the acclamations of senate and people 
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In i8 BC. AuRUStus's tmpniiim was renewed for five years, 
.ind his tried friend M.ireus Agrippa, now his son-in-law, was 
associated with him as a colleague From Oct of lo » c till the 
middle of i6 m Auguslus’s main attention w.is gi\cii to Rome 
and to domestic refoim, and to this period belong such measures 
as the Julian law “as to the marriage of the orders ” In June of 
17 BC. the opening of the new and better age, which he had 
worked to bung about, was maikcd by the celebration in Rome 
of the Secular games The chief actors in the ceremony were 
Augustus himself <md his colleague Agrippa — while, as the extant 
record tells us. the processional h>nin, chanted by youths and 
maidens first before the new temple ol Apollo on the Palatine and 
then before the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, was composed 
by Horace The hymn, the well-known Cannen Sartulare, gives 
fervent expre.ssion to the prevalent emotions ot joy and gratitude 

In the next year (10 ii c ), howecer, ,\iigustus was suddenly 
called away from Rome to de.il with .1 problem which engrossed 
much of his attc-ntioh for the next 25 >ears The defeat of 
Marcus Lollius, the Ic'gate commanding on the Rhine, by a horde 
of German invaders seems to ha\e determined Augustus to take 
in hand the whole (jiiestion ot the frontiers of the empire towards 
the north and the elfc'clue protection of Gaul and Italy The 
work was entrusted to Augustus's step-sons Tiberius and Drusus 
The first step was the annexation of Noncum and Raetia (16-15 
BC ), which brought under Roman control the mountainous 
district through which the dirc-ct routes lay from Noith Italy 
to the ufiper w.iters of the Rhine and the Danube East of 
Noncum, Tiberius reduced to order tor the time the lestless 
tubes of I’annonia and probably established a military post at 
Carnuntum on the Danube To Drusus fell the more ambitious 
task of advancing the Roman frontier line' from the Rhine to 
the Elbe, a work which occupied him until his death in Germany 
in 0 B c' In 15 Hc' Augustus had returned to Rome, his return 
and the conclusion of his second period of rule were commemo- 
rated by the erection ot one of the most beautiful monuments 
of the Augustan age, the Ara I’acis Augustae His wipcrium was 
renewed, again for five vrars, and in u h c' , on the death of 
his former fellow-lriumv ir Lc’pidus, he was cdecled F'ontifex 
Maximus Hut this thud period of his impcnum brought with it 
losses whic'h Augustus must have kecmly fell (Inlv a few months 
after his re-appointnienl as Augustus’s colleague, Maicus Agrippa, 
his trusted friend since bo>hood, dic'd As was fully his due, 
his funeral oration was pronounced by Augustus, .md he was 
buried in the mausoleum near the Tiber built by Augustus for 
himself and his family Three years later his brilliant step-son 
Drusus died on his wav back from a campaign in Germ.inv, in 
which hc had reached the Elbe l iiially in S ii c he lost the com- 
rade who next to Agrippa had been the most intimate friend and 
counsellor of his e.irly manhood, Gaius Gilnius Maecenas, the 
patron of Virgil .ind Horace 

For the moment iXuguslus turned, almost of necessity, to his 
surviving step-Min Tiberius w.is .issoc i.ilc'd with him as Agrippa 
had been in the Iribunician power was married against his will 
to Julia, and sent to complete his brother Drusus’s work in 
Germany ( 7-() n c’ ) But Tiberius was only his step-son, and, 
with all his great cjualities, was never a very lovable man On 
the other hand, the two sons of Agrippa and Julia, Gaius and 
Lucius, were of his own blood and evidc'iitly dear to him Both 
had been acloiited by Augustus (17 hc ) In o iic Tiberius, 
who h.id just received the Iribunician power, was transferred from 
Germany to the East, where the situation in Armenia demanded 
attention His '^udden withdrawal to Rhode's has been v’.iriously 
c'Xpl.imc'cl but in p.irl at least, it was piobably due to the plain 
indications which Augustus now gave ol his wish th.it the young 
Caesars should be reg.irded as his heirs The elder, Gaius, now 15 
years old hc ), was formally introduced to the people as 
consul-designate by Augustus himself, who for this purpose re- 
sumed the consulship (12th) which he h.id dropped since 25 bc' , 
and was authorized to take part in the deliberations of the senate 
Three years later (2 nr ) Augustus, now consul for the r^fh and 
l.e^t time, paid .1 '.imilar complinic'nl lo the younger brother 
Lucius In 1 bc Gaius was given pioiomnlar impcruim and 


.sent to rc-establi.sh order in Armenia, and a few years afterwards 
(ad 2) Lucius was sent to Spain, apparently to take command 
of the legions there But the fates were unkind; Lucius fell sick 
and died at Marseille on his way out, and in the next year (ad 3 ) 
Gaius, wounded by an obscure hand in Armenia, started reluc- 
tantly for home, only to die in Lycia. Tiberius alone was left, 
and Augustus, at once accepting facts, formally and finally de- 
clared him to be his colleague and destined successor (ad 4) 
and adopted him as his son 

The interest of the last ten ycais of Augustus’s life centres 
in the events occurring on the northern frontier The difficult 
task of bringing the German tribes between the Rhine and the 
Elbe under Roman rule, commenced by Drusus in 13 BC, had 
on his death been continued by Tiberius (cj-t) b c ) During 
Tiberius's retirement in Rhodes no decisive progress was made, 
but in a D 4 operations on a large scale W'erc resumed From 
Velleius Paterculus, who himself served in the war, we learn 
that in the fust campaign Roman authority was restored over 
the tribes between the Rhine and the Weser, and that the Roman 
forces, instead of returning as usual to their headquarters on the 
Rhine, went into winter-qu.irters near the source of the Lippe 
In the next year (ad 5) the Elbe was re.iched by the troops, 
while the fleet, after a hazardous voyage, arrived at the mouth 
of the same river and sailed .some way up it Both feats are 
deservedly commemorated by Augustus himself in the Ancyran 
monument To complete the conquest of tiermany and to con- 
nect the frontier with the line of the Danube, it seemed that 
only one thing rein.iined to be done, to break the power of the 
Marconianni and their king Maroboduus In the spring of ad 6 
preparations were made for this final achievement, the territory 
of the Marcomanni (now' Bohemia) was to be invaded simultane- 
ously by two columns One starting apparently from the head- 
quarters of the army of I'pper Germany at Mainz, was to adv’anie 
by vv.iy of the Black l-'orcst and attack Maroboduus on the 
we.st. the other, led by Tiberius himself, was to start from the 
new military base at ('arnuntum on the Danube and operate 
from the .south-east 

Hut the att.ick was never delivered, lor at that moment, in the 
rear of Tiberiii'., the whole ot Pannoma and Dalmatia burst into 
.1 blaze of insurrection The cri.sis is pronounced by Suetonius to 
have been more .serious than any which had confronted Rome 
since the Hannibalic war, for it was not merely the loss of a 
province but the invasion of Italy that was threatened, and 
Augustus openly declared m the senate that the insurgents might 
be before Rome in ten days. He himself moved to Ariminum 
to be nearer the seat of war, recruiting was vigorously earned on 
in Rome and Italy, and legions were summoned from Moesia 
and even from Asi.i In the end, and not including the Thracian 
cavalry of King Rhoeinetalce.s, a force of 15 legions with an 
I'qual number of auxih.iries was employed Ev’en so the task of 
putting down the insurrei tion w’as difficult enough, and it was not 
until late in the summt'r ot ado, after three years of fighting, 
that Germanicus, who had been sent to assist Tiberius, ended 
the war by the capture of Andetrium in Dalmatia. 

Five days later the news reached Rome of the disaster to 
Varus and his legions, in the heart of what was to have been 
the new province ol Germ.my beyond the Rhine. The disaster 
was avowedly clue entirely to Varus's incapacity and vanity, 
.ind might no doubt have been repaired by leaders of the calibre 
of Tiberius and Germanicus Augustus, how’cver, was now 
.seventy-two, the Dalmatian outbreak had severely tried his nerve, 
.ind now for the second time in three years the fates seemed to 
pronounce clearly against a furthc'r prosecution of his long- 
cherished s(h<*me of a Roman (ronnany reaching to the Elbe 

All that was immediately necessarv was done Recruiting was 
pressed forw'ard in Rome, and first Tiberius and then Germanicus 
were dispatched to the Rhine But the German le.iders were 
too prudent to risk defeat, and the Roman generals devoted 
their attention mainly to strengthening the line of the Rhine 

The defeat of V.nrus ,ind the tacit abandonment of the plans 
of expansion begun 25 years before .ire almost the la.st events 
ot imiMirlante 111 the long principate of Augustus. The last five 
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years of his life (a.d 10-14) were untroubled by war or disaster. 
Augustus was ageing fast, and he was more and more disinclined 
to appear personally in the senate or in public Yet in ad 13 
he consented, reluctantly we are told, to yet one more renewal 
of his ttnperiutn for ten years, stipulating, however, that his step- 
son Tiberius, himself now over fifty, should be associated with 
him on equal terms in the administration of the empire Early 
in the same year (Jan 16, ad 13) the last triumph of his prin- 
cipate was celebrated Tiberius was now in Rome, the command 
on the Rhine having been given to Germanicus, who went out to 
it immediately after his consulship (ad. 12), and the time had 
come to celebrate the Dalmatian and Pannonian triumph, which 
the defeat of Varus had postponed Augustus witnessed the 
triumphal procession, and Tiberius, as it turned from the Forum 
to ascend the Capitol, hailed, descended from his triumphal car, 
and did reverence to his adopted father 

One last public ajipearance Augustus made in Rome During 
ad 13 he and Tiberius conducted a census of Roman citizens, 
the third taken by his orders; the first having been in 28 n c at 
the very outset of his rule The business of the census lasted 
over into the next year, but on May ii, ad 14, before a great 
crowd in the Campus Martins, Augustus took part in the solemn 
concluding ceremony of burying away out of sight the old age 
and inaugurating the new The ceremony had bc^en full of sig- 
nificance in 28 K c' , and now more than 40 years later it was given 
a pathetic intere.st by Augustus himself When the tablets con- 
taining the VOW'S to be oflc'rc'd for the welfare of the st.ite cJuring 
the' next lustrum were handed to him he left the duly of reciting 
them to Tiberius, .saying that he would not take vows which he 
was never destined to perform 

It was apparently at the end of June or early in July that 
Augustus left Rome on his last journey. Travelling by road to 
Astura (Torre Astura), at the southern point of the little bay 
of Antium, he sailed thence to (rapri and to Naples On his w,iy, 
•it Puteoli, the passengers and crc'vv of a ship just come from 
Alex.indria cheered the old man by their spont.anc'ous homage, 
cic'clanng, .is they poured libations, that to him thc'y owed life, 
s.ile jiassage on the seas, freedom, ami fortune 

At Naples, in spite of increasing clise.ise. he bravelv sal out a 
gvmnastic contest held in his honour, and then accomp.mied 
Tiberius as f.ir as TJeneventum on his w’ay to Brun lusium and 
Illyricum On his return he w.is forced by illncvss to stop at Nola, 
his father's old home Tiberius was hastily recalled and had a 
last confidential talk on ollairs of state Thenceforward, says 
Suetonius, he gave no more thought to such great aif.iirs He 
bade farew’ell to his friends, inciuired after the health of Drusus’s 
daughter, who was ill, and then quietly expired in the arms of 
the wife, who for more than 50 years had been his most intimate 
.ind trusted guide and counM'llor, and to whom his last wonls 
were an exhortation to “live mindful ot our weddc'd life” He 
died on Aug 10, ad 14, in the same room in which his father 
had died before him and on the anniversary of his entrance upon 
his first consulship 37 years before (43 nr). The corpse was 
carried to Rome in slow procession .along the Appian Way On 
the d.iy of the funeral it was borne to the Campus Martius on 
the shoulders of senators and there burnt. The ashes were 
reverently collected by Livia and placed in the mausoleum by 
the 'Fiber which her husband had built for himself and his family 
'I'he last act was the formal decree of the senate by which 
Augustus, like his father Julius before him, was added to the 
number of the gods recognized by the Roman state 

It we except w'riters like Voltaire, who could see in Augustus 
onlv the man who had de.stroyed the old rc’public and extinguished 
political liberty, the verdict of posterity on Augustus has varied 
just in proportion as his critics hav'e fixed their attention, mainly, 
on the means by which he rose to powTr. or the use which he 
made of the power when acquired. The lines of argument fol- 
lowed respectively by friendly and hostile contemporaries im- 
mediately after his cleath (Tac Ann i g, 10) have been fol- 
lowed by later writers with little change But of late years our 
iiitrcasing mistrust of the current gos.sip about him and our 
inc revised knowledge of the magnitude of what he actually ac- 


complished have conspicuously intluenced the judgments passc'd 
upon him We allow the* taulK .md crimes of his c-arly manhood, 
his cruelties .and deceptions his re.idiiu'ss to sacrifice everything 
that came betw'een him and the end he had in vdew On the other 
hand, a carelul study of what he .uhieved between the years 
38 B c., when he married Livi.i, and his death in ad 14 is now 
held to give him a claim to lank, not merely as an astute and 
successful intriguer, or an accomplished political actor, but as 
one of the world’s great men. a st.ilesman who conceived and 
carried through a scheme of political reconstruction which kept 
the empire together, secured peace .ind tranciuillity, and preseived 
civilization for more than two centuries (H F T ) 

Bun loOK veil Y — The most r omprclu‘nsi\ e woik on Auuustus and his 
.age IS that of V G.irdthaiisin. Auiiu\iu\ und Mint Ziit (Leipzig, i.Sqi- 
1Q04), which deals with all aspects ot Augustus’s file, vol 11 consisting 
ot I'laborato critical and bibliographu.il notes Sre also histones of 
Rome geiierallv, and among special works - K S Shuekhurgh, 
(1001) ; reviewed by F, T Richards in Clas\ Rrv vol win 
(sec also G.irdt hausen, book \iii ) , J B hirlli, tuiiustiis Cutsar 
(lOoO, in “Heioes ot the Nations” scries, O Seeck, “Kaiser Augustus” 
(Afonotiiuphten zur Weltgcschichte, xvii, iQO.:), nine essavs on speri.il 
problems, eg. the camp.ugns ot Mutina, Perusia, and against Sextus 
Pompt'ius. “das Augiistisehc Zeitalter”, A Dumeril, “ \uguste et la 
tondation de I’empiie romain,” in the Annales de la Far de\ lelt de 
liordtaux. (i.Sqo) , a suggestive monograph on the retoims ot .Vugustus 
in rehilion to the deciease of population is Jules herlel's L’Ahuissi ment 
de la natabte a Rome (iqoj) The best edition of the Moniimenlum 
Antyranum is that bv K G Hardy (1935)- •!>cc T. Rice-HoImes, 
Jhe Archtleet of the Roman Empite (ki.’.S). 

Set also Romu, History and Rom.vn Ri hcuon’ 

AUGUSTUS I. (13^6-13.86), elector of Saxony, w'as the 
youngiT son of Henry, duke of S.ixony, and consequently belonged 
to the Alberline branch of the Wettm family Born at Freiburg on 
July 31 > 5 -b, and brought up .is a Lutheian, he reieivecl .1 good 
education at the Umvirsity of Leipzig He acted as regent of 
S.ixony in 1332 during the absence of the elector, his cider brother 
Mauiice Augustus w.is visiting Denm.irk when by Maurice s 
death in July 1533, he became elector of S.ixony 

The first cvire of the new elector vva-. to come to trims with 
John Frederick, he.id of the Krneslinc* br.imh of the Wettin f.im- 
ily, .ind to strengilien his own hold upon the electoral position By 
a treaty ni.ide .at N.iiimburg in IVb 1334, John kredeiitk recog- 
nized Augustus ,is elector of S.ixony in return lor the grant ot 
Altenbuig and other l.iiids 'fhe elector, however, w.is continually 
h.iunted by the fear th.it the Ernestines would attempt to deprive 
him of the electorate, and his policy both in S.ixony and in Ger- 
m.iny was coloured by this fe.ir 

In imperial politics Augustus acted upon two main principles, 
to cultivate the friendship of the Habsburgs, .md to maintain peace 
between the contending religious ji.irties 'Fo this policy ni.iy be 
traced his share in bringing .ibout the religious pe.ue of Augustus 
in 1x35, b*'' tortuous conduct at the diet ot Augsburg ii >ear,x 
later, and his nductance to break entirely w'ilh the Calvinists 
On one occasion only did he waver in his allegiance to the 
Habsburgs In 1508 a m.irriage was arranged between John 
Casimir, son of the elector palatine, Frederick III, and Eliza- 
bcMh, a ckiughtcr of Augustus, and for a time it scained pos- 
sible (hat the Saxon elector would support his son-in-l.iw in his 
attcmiils to aid the revolting inhabitants of the Netherlands. 
Augustus also entered into communication with the Huguenots, 
but his .iversion to foreign compHc.itions jirev ailed, and the incip- 
ient friendship with (he elector palatine soon gave way to serious 
dislike 

The hostility between the Albcrtincvs and the Ernestines gavx* 
serious trouble to Augustus A prc'acher n.imed M.itthi.is Maciiis, 
who held an inHuenti.d position in duc.il S.ixony, beg.m to m.ike 
personal atl.uks on Augustus, .md to incite Duke John Frederick 
to make an eftort to recov'cr his position. Associated with klacius 
was a knight, Willi.im of Grumbach, W'ho made inroads into elec- 
toral Saxony After some delay, Grumbach .and his protector, John 
Frederick, were placed under the imperial b.m, and Augustus w.ix 
entrusted with its c'xccution His campaign in 1 3'>7 was short .md 
successful John Frederick surrendered, and passed his time in 
prison until his death in 1505, Grumb.uh was t.ikc'ii and executed, 
and the position ot the elector was made cjuiie sccuie 
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The elector imposed a strict form of Lutheranism in his domin- 
ion, and tortured and imprisoned the “Crypto-Calvmists” who 
followed the teaching of Melanchthon. In 1570 he made a seri- 
ous but unsuccessful attempt to unite the Protestants upon the 
basis of some artidts drawn up at Tor^au. The chanRC in Saxony, 
however, made no dilterencc to the attitude of Augustus on im- 
perial questions, and he continued to support the JIabshurgs 

As a ruler of Saxony, Augustus was economical and enlightened 
He favoured trade by encouraging Flemish emigrants to settle m 
the country, by improving the roaiK, regulating the coinage and 
establishing the lirst posts He was speiially interested m benefit- 
ing agriculture, and added .several line buildings to the city of 
Dresden His laws were numerous and comprehensive. The con- 
.stitution of 1572 was his woik, and by these laws the church, the 
universities and the police were rc'gulated, the administration of 
justice was improved, and the rai.sing of taxes was placed upon a 
lietter fooling (s<c Saxos \) 

In Oct 15X5 the olectress Anna died, ;incl a few weeks latci Au- 
gustus married Agnes Hedwig, a daughter of Joachim Ernest, 
prince of Anhalt He died at Dresden on Jan 21 1580. By his 
iirst wife he had is children, but only four of these survived him, 
among whom wms Ins successor, the elector ('hrislian I ( i56o-c)i ). 
Augustus was a covetous, cruel and superstitious man, but th»*se 
qualities wvre redeemed by his political caution and his wise 
methods of government He wrote a small work on agriculture 
entitled Kiiiistluh ()h\l- und C'mrtt'nbuchlein 

Him 10C.UAP11Y See C. W Tlolfigcr and T. Flathe, Cvsihichle 
Snchsvns, Hand 11 (lioiti.i, 1.S70) . M Rittci, Deuhche Geschtchie wi 
Zdlaitn dvr (iniviuvfonnutton. Hand 1 (Stuttgart, 1890) , R. Calimch, 
Kampf und I nt(n;n»ti dvs MtlanthUwmsmus in Kursaihsui (Lcip/ig, 
iHftf)) , J ^all^c, (,iy(huhtv dv\ Kurfurden Auiiuat in volkneirtsihaft- 
hrhrr Bizuliunt^ (la'ipzig, iXdS) , J Janssen, Cftchichlc da Dcutsihen 
\ tdk^ i>eit dim .t/ni’am; dvs Miitvlalters (Freiburg, i88‘;--94) ; W. 
Wenck, hurfurd Muniz und Hvrzu\> Au^uU (Leipzig, 1874). 

AUGUSTUS II. (1 ^70-1733'), “the Strong,” king of Poland, 
second son of John (ieorge III , elector of Saxony, was born at 
Dresden May 12 1070 Hpon the death of his brother, John 
(Jeoigc IV, ill 1004. he became elector of Saxony as Frc lerick 
Augustus I , and in lOos; and 1000 led the impel inl troops against 
the Turks, but without much success Wht n John Sobieski died 
in i<)f)() August ns was a candiclate for the Polish throne, and in 
order to further his chances became a Roman Catholic, a step 
which was strongly resented m Saxony He sciired his election 
and con mat ion in Sept Knij, and his princi[)al iival, F L 
cle Bourbon, prince of Conti, abandoned the contest and returned 
to Fiance 

Augustus continued the war against the Turks for a time, and 
made an alliance in 1600 with Russia and Denmark against 
Charles XII of Sweden The Poles would not assist, and at the 
head of the Saxons Augustus nnaclcd Livonia, but he was de- 
feated bv Charles at Klissow in July 1702 Augustus was then 
deposed in I’ol.iml, and lied to Saxony The alliance w'lth Russia 
was ic'iievved, and in reply Charles invaded Sa.xony in 17011, and 
comjielled the elector to sign the Treaty of Altranstacdt in 
Septc'mbcr of that year, to recognize Stanislaus Leszczynski as 
his successor in Poland, and to ab.mdon the Russian alliance 
During the War of the Spanish Succession, Augustus fought with 
the nnperi.ilists in the Xetherlamls, l)ut after the defeat ot 
Chailcs XII at Poltowa in July 1700, he lurnecl his attention to 
the re(ovciy of I’oland Declaring the Tieaty of Altran^taedl 
void and renewing his alliance with Russia and Denmark, he 
recovered the I’oli^i Crown. He then attacked Swedish Ponierani.i 
He was handiiapped by the mutual je.ilousy of the Saxons .ind 
the Poles, and w'as compelled to promise to limit the number 
of his army in that country to 18,000 men 

Peace was ma«le with Sweden in Dec, 1710 at Stockholm after 
the death of Charles XII , and Augustus was recognized as king of 
Poland He spent his remaining years in futile plans to make 
J’olancl an hereditary monarchy, to weaken the pow'cr of the 
Saxon nobles, and to gam territory for his sons in various paits 
of Europe. He wa-. a man of extravagant and luxurious tastes, 
and, although he greatlv improved the city of Dresden, he cannot 
be called a good ruler He sought to govern Saxony in an absolute 


fashion, and, in spite of his declaration that his conversion to 
Roman Catholicism was personal only, assisted the spread of 
the teachings of Rome His wife was Christine Ebcrhardine, a 
member of the Hohenzollern family, who left him when he be- 
came a Roman Catholic, and died in 1727. Augustus died in 
Warsaw on Feb i 1733, leaving a .son Frederick Augustus, who 
succeeded him in Poland and Saxony, and many illegitimate 
children, among whom was the famous general, Maurice of 
Saxony, known as Marshal Saxe (q v). 

Bibliograpiiv — See Otwakow^-ki, Htdoiy of Poland under AuRUdm 
II. (Cidcow, 1849) , F. Fot'islci, Die Ilojc und Kabwelle Europaz im 
iuhtzehnten Jahrhundirt (rutsdam. 1839), Jarochowski, History of 
Augustus II (Posen, iSi;()-74) ; C W Hoettiger and T. Flathe, 
Geschichte des Kursiaates und KoenK’reichs Sachsen (Gotha, 18O7-73). 

AUGUSTUS III., king of Poland (1696-1763) and, as Fred- 
erick Augustus II, elector of Sa.xony, the only legitimate 
son of Augustus II (“the Strong”), was born at Dresden on Oct 
17 1090, and died there on Oct 5 1763 He followed his father's 
example by joining the Roman tVitholic Church m 1712. In Aug 
1719 he married Maria Josepha, daughter of the Emperor Joseph 
I , and became elector of Saxony on his lather’s death in Feb 1 733 
ITe was then a candidate for the Polish crown, and having pur- 
chased the .support of the Emperor Charles VT by assenting to the 
Pragmatic Sanction, and that ol the Tsarina Anne by recognizing 
the claim of Russia to Courland, he wa.s elected king of Poland in 
Oct 1733. 

Aided by the Russians, his troops drove Stanislas Leszczynski 
fiom Polanii, Augustus was crowned at Cracow in Jan 1734, and 
was generally reiognized as king at VV^irsavv in June 1736. On the 
death of Charles VI , m Oct 1740, Augustus, as a son-m-law of 
the Emperor Josrph I , claimed a portion of the Habsburg terri- 
torie.s. In 17J.>, however, he was induced to tiansfer his support 
to Maria Theresa, and his trooiis took part in the struggle against 
Fredirick the Great duiing the Silesian wars, and again when the 
Seven Years’ vv ar began mi; 56 Saxony was in that year attacked 
by th" Piussians, and the Sa.xon army was forced to capitulate at 
Pirna i' October The elector Hcd to Warsivv, and made no at- 
tempt '0 recover Siixony from Frederick When the treaty of 
Hubei Istnirg was concluded in Feb. 1703 he returned to Saxony 

He had hve sons, of whom the eldest was Frederick Christian, 
who succeeded him, and live daughleis, one of whom married 
].ouis, the dauphin of France, and another Charles HI, king of 
Spain Augustus was content to leave Poland under the influence 
ol Russia, and S.ixony to the rule of his mmisteis He took great 
interest in nni''ie and painting, and added to the collection of art 
treasures at Dresden. 

Btbi TOf.RAPiiY — Sec C. W. BoetligcT and T. Flathe, Geschichte dcs 
Kursiaates und Kom^rehhs Sachsen ((iotha, 1867-73) ; R. Rocpell, 
Polen um die Mitte da iS. Jahrhunderts ((iotha, 1876). 

AUGUSTUSBAD, a watering-plai e of Germany, 10 m E 
from Dresden, dose to Radeberg, in a pleasant valley It has 
five saline chalybeate springs, used both for drinking and bathing 

AUKS, Guiillxtois or Mlrres, and Puffins, northern 
oceanic birds of the family Alcidae, breed often in vast mixed 
communities on cliff ledges from Greenland, Iceland and Spits- 
bergen to the St Lawrerne, Maine, Norway and the British isles 
As the legs are set far back, they stand upright Most lay one 
large, blotched egg, pointed at one end so that it tends to roll in a 
circle, thus not tailing from the ledge; the black guillemot (Crp- 
phiis, or Grid, grylle), length 14 m , lays two eggs; in summer it 
is black with a white paUh on (he wing; in winter the wings and 
t.iil are black while head and body are while Other members of 
the lamily, blaik above and while below, have little sciusonal 
ehange of colour. 'I'he puttin {Fratercida arctica), length 13 in, 
distinguished by a heavy, deep, scarlet and yellow bill, nests in a 
burrow or rock crevice. The common guillemot {U. iroille), 
length iS in , like the puffin, breeds south to Portugal; a subspecies 
IS iound in the north Panfic Brunnioh’s murre (U lomvid), 
length 18 in, is more northern, and has a pale line along the 
iippcT mandible The razor-billi'd auk {Aka torda), has a deep, 
heavy hill; it sometimes wanders to the Great Lakes The little 
auk (Alle alle), only 8 in long, shares with the black guillemot 
the name “dovckie", it is a source of wealth to the Eskimo, who 
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eat birds and eggs and make garments of the skins When the 
young are grown all auks take to the ocean, s^iending 8 months 
on the stormy north Atlantic, south to the Azores 
The great auk (Plautus, or Aka, tmpcnms), 30 in long, had 
lost the power of flight and was reduced to extinction by boat 
crews about 1844 A few skins and eggs have been preserved. 
The cliffs along the Pacific coast of North America. Alaska and 
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At top. left to RIv«H1 black guillemot (URIA GRYLLC) in winter 
AND SUMMER PLUMAGE BELOW TUFFEO PUFFIN (LUNOA CIRRHATA), 
PACIFIC COAST OF THE UNITED STATES 

the Aleutian islands are the home of 13 species of this family: 
the tufted" puffin (Lunda ctrrliata), the horned puffin (Fraterciila 
cormculata), six aukiets, three murrelets and Pacific representa- 
tives of the black and common guillemot. 

AULARD, FRANCOIS VICTOR ALPHONSE (1849- 

1928), French historian, and one of the leading authorities on 
the revolutionary period in France, was born at Montbron in 
Charente on July ig, 1840. Having obtained the degree of doctor 
of letters in 1877 with a Latin thesis upon C Asinius Pollio and 
a French one upon Giacomo Leopardi (whose works he sub- 
sequently translated into French), he made a study of parlia- 
mentary oratory during the French Revolution and published two 
volumes upon I.es Orateurs de la constituanie (1882) and upon 
Les Orateurs de la legislative et de la convention (iSSi,) With 
these works, which were reprinted in 1905, he entered a field where 
he soon became an acknowledged master Applying to the study 
of the French Revolution the rules of historical criticism which 
had produced such rich results in the study of ancient and 
mediaeval history, he devoted him.self to research in the archives, 
and to the publication of many important contributions to the 
political, administrative and moral history of that marvellous 
period. As professor of the history of the French Revolution at 
the Sorbonne and president of the Soci6t^ de I’Histoire de la Revo- 
lution, he formed the minds of students who in their turn have 
done valuable work He died in Oct* 1928 

Bibliography — ^T o him we owe the Recueil des actes du comite de 
salul public (vol. 1, 1889; vol. xvi , 1904) ; La Soci6ti des Jacobins; 
recueil de documents pour Vhistoire du dub des Jacobins de Paris 
(1889-97) ; and Paris pendant la r^aition thermidurienne et sous le 
directoire, recueil de documents pour Vhustoire de Vesprit public A 


Parts (1898-1902), which was lollowcd by an analogous collection for 
Paris sous le lonsulal (1003-04) Foi the Society do I’Histoirc de la 
Revolution Francaise, whirh brought out under his supoi vision an 
important periodical publu.Kioii lalled La Revolution fratnai'^e, he 
produced the Registre tics ddiberatums du lonsulat provisotre (1894), 
and L’ktat de la Frame en I’an V III et en Van IX nitli the reports 
of the prefects (1807), bt .ides editing various woiks 01 memoirs 
written by men ot the Revolution. t.uch as J C, Bailliul, Cli.iuracttc, 
Fournier (called the Amtrican), Ilei.iult de SiehelKs, .iiid Louvet de 
Couvrai 

He has also wntten a Ilisloire pidiitque dc la Revolution fran(aise 
(tool), and a number of articles which h.ive been collected under the 
title Etudes el lemons sur la Revolution francaise (1893-1908) Hi^ 
Tame, historien de la Revolution jranqane (1908) as it were, 
the “manifesto” of the new school of critiusm applied to the iiolitieal 
and social history of the Revolution {Les Autialis Rth’olutwnnaires, 
June, 1908). Ills later works imlude La guerre aitudle comments 
par Vhistoire (lOiG), and Le ChrtsUantsmt et la Rivolution francatse 
(1021;; Eng. trans. by Lady Fra/er, 1027) He edited llic Hnloire 
politique de la Grande Guerre (10^4) 

See A. Mathicr, “M. Aulard, histoiicn et piofesseiir," 111 the Revue 
de la Rdvolution franiutse (July 1908) 

AULA REGIS: see Ci ria Rfgts 

AULIC COUNCIL (Reichsliofrat), an organ of the Holy 
Roman empire, originally intended for executive work, but nrlmg 
chiefly as a judicature, which worked from 1497 to 1806 In the 
early middle ages the emperor had already his consiliant; but his 
council w’as a fluctuating body of personal advisers In the 14th 
century there first arose an official council, with permanent and 
paid members, many of whom were legists Its business was 
largely executive, and it formed something of a Ministry; but it 
had also to deal with petitions addressed to the king, and accord- 
ingly it acted as a supreme court of judicature It was thus par- 
allel to the king's council in mediaeval England, while by its side, 
during the iijth century, stood the Kammcrgvncfit, composed of 
the legal members of the council, in much the same way .is the 
Star Chamber 'stood bc'iide the English council But the real his- 
tory of the Aulic Council, as that term was understood m the 
later days of the empire, begins with Maximilian I In 1497-98 
he created a new Hojrat to deal with “all and cverv business 
which may flow in from the emiure, Christendom at laige, or the 
king’s hercditaiy principalities ” It was thus to be the supreme 
executive and judicial organ, discharging all business except that 
of finance and the drafting of documents But it was difficult to 
work such a body for the empire and for the hereditary principali- 
ties, and under I’crdinand T U became an organ for the empire 
alone, the hereditary principalities being removed from its cog- 
nizance. As .such an imperial organ, its composition and powers 
were fixed by the treaty ot Westphalia of 1(148 (i ) It consisted 
of about 20 members — a president, a vice-president, the vice- 
chancellor of the empire, and some 18 others The council followed 
the person of the emperor, and was therefore stationed at Vienna, 
it was paid by the emperor, and he nominated its members, whose 
office terminated with his life (2) Its powcis were nominally 
both executive and judicial, (a) Its executive powers were small 
It gradually lost everything except the formal business of investi- 
ture with impciial fiels ami the confirmation of charters, its other 
powers being taken over by the Geheimrate, who were already 
constituted as a definite body for dealing with imperial allairs by 
1527. (b) In its judicial aspect, the Aulic Council, exercising the 
emperor’s judicial powers on his behalf, had exclusive cognizance 
of matters relating to imperial fiefs, criminal charges against im- 
mediate vassals of the empire, and cases “reserved" for the em- 
peror. In all other matters, the Aulic Council was a competitor 
for judicial work with the Imperial Chamber (qv.) 

See R. Sthroder, Lehrbuih der deutschen Recklsgeschtchle (I.eipzig, 
1904) (E B.) 

AULIE-ATA, a district and town in the Syr-darya province 
of the Russian S FSR. The area of the district is 75.33isqkm. 
and the pop (1926) was 227,016. The Talas river waters the dis- 
trict and it has been a fertile loess oasis known to pilgrims and 
armies from Central Mongolia for centuries. The chief products 
are nee, cotton, wheat, barley, millet, potatoes, silk and giapes 
Cattle, camels, horses, sheep and goats are reared The town, 
Lat 42® 52' N , Long 71® 23' E , alt 5.700(1 . has prospered since 
the railway through it to Alma Ata was buih Pop ( ig-’f)) 24.682 
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AULIN, TOR (1S66-1014), distinguished Swedish violinist, 
was born at Stockholm atwl acquired wide renown as one of the 
most accomplished executants of his time. He also composed 
and conducted 

AULIS, an ancient town in Boeotia on the Euripus, on a rocky 
peninsula between two bays, near the modern village of Vathy, 
about 3m. S. of Chalcis It was the traditional starting-place of 
the Greek fleet before the Trojan War, the scene of the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia 

AULNOY (or Aunoy), MARIE CATHERINE LE 
JUMEL DE BARNEVILLE DE LA MOTTE, Baronxe d’ 
(r 1650-1705), French author, was born at Barneville near 
Bourg-Achard (Eure). She married on March 8 1066, Frant^ois 
de la Motte, a gentleman in the service of Cesar, due de Ven- 
dome, who Wamc Baron d’Aulnoy in 1654 With her mother, 
who by a second marriage had become marquise de Gudaigne, 
she instigated a prosecution for high treason against her husband 
'I'he conspiracy was exposed, and the two women saved them- 
selves by a hasty flight to England Thence they went (Feb 
1679) fo Spain, but were eventually allowed to return to France 
in reward for secret services rendered to the government. 

Mme d’Aulnoy wrote fairy tales, Contes mmvclles on les Ffes 
(i la mode (i6g8), in the manner of Charles Ferrault This col- 
lection (24 talcs) included L’Oiseuu Bleu, Fmette Cendron, La 
Cliafte Blanche and others The originals of most of her admi- 
rable tales are to be found in the Pentamerone (1637) of Giovanni 
Battista Basile Other works are. iJlhshnre. d'Uippolyte, comte 
de Diiglas (lOgo), a romance in the style of Mme de la Fayette, 
though much inferior to its model; Metnoires de la cour d'Espagne 
(1679-81); and a Relation dn voyage d*Espagne (1690 or 1691) 
in the form of letters, edited in 1874-76 as La Cour et la vtlle de 
Madrid by Mme. B. Carey; Ilistoire de Jean de Bourbon (1O92) ; 
Memoires sur la cour de Frame (1092), Me moires de la cour 
d'Angleterre (1695). Her historical writings are partly borrowed 
from existing records, to which she adds much that must be 
regarded as fiction, and some vivid descriptions of contemporary 
manners 

The Diverting Works of the Counters d'Anoh, including some 
extremely untrustworthy “Memoirs of her own hte,” were printed 
in London in 1707 The Fairy Tales of Madame d'Aulnov, with an 
introduction by Lady Thackeray Ritchie, appeared in 1892. For 
biographical particulars see M. de Lescuic’s introduction to the Contes 
des Ffe\ (18S1). 

AULOS, in Greek antiquities, a class of woodwind instru- j 
menls with single or double reed mouthpiece and either cylindrical 
or conical bore, thus corresponding to both oboe and clarinet. 
(Gr aeXos; Lai. tibia; Egyptian hieioglyphic, Ma it; mediaeval 
ecjuivalents, shalm, clialumeau, schalmei, hautbois.) In its widest 
sense aulos was the generic term for instruments consisting of j 
a tube in which the air (olumn was set in vibration either directly j 
by the Iqis ot the performer, or through the medium of a mouth- 



piece containing a single or a double reed Even the pipes of 
the pan-pijH’s were sometimes called auloi (auXof), This is the 
prototype of the organ, which, by gradual assimilation of the 
principles of syrinx and bag-pipe, reathed the stage at which it 
became known as the Tyrrhenian aulos (Pollux iv 70) or the 
hydraulos, according to the method of compressing the wind sup- 
ply (see Orc.an and Svrtnx). 

At first the aulos had but three or four holes; to Diodorus of 
Thebes is due the ciedit of having increased this number (Pollux 
iv 80) Pronomus, the musician, and teacher of Alcibiades (5th 


century b.c), further improved the aulos by making it possible 
to play on one pair of instruments the three musical scales in use 
at his time, the Dorian, the Phrygian, and the Lydian, whereas 
previously a separate pair of pipes had been used for each scale 
(Pausanias ix. 12, 5; Athenaeus xiv. 31). The double reed was 
probably used at first, being the simplest form of mouthpiece. 
There is, however, no difficulty in accepting the probability that 
a single lieating reed or clarinet mouthpiece was used by the 
Greeks since the ancient Egyptians used it with the as-it 01 
arghoul (gv ). Aristoxenus gives the full compass of a single 
pipe or pair of pipes as over three octaves This, according to 
the tables of Alypius, would correspond to the full range of the 
Greek scales, and it is evident that the ancient Greeks obtained 
this full compass on the aulos by means of the harmonics. The 
aulos or tibia existed in a great number of varieties falling into 
two distinct classes, the single and the double pipes. 

AUMALE, HENRI EUGENE PHILIPPE LOUIS 
D’ORL^ANS, Due d’ (1822-97), French prince and statesman, 
5th son of Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, afterwards king of 
the French, and of Marie Amclie, princess of the Two Sicilies, 
was born in Paris, Jan. 16 1822. He inherited a large fortune 
from the Prince de Conde Aumale entered the army at the age 
of 17, served in Algeria 1840-47, and was governor of the colony 
(1847-48). After the revolution of 1848 he went to England 
and occupied himself with military and historical studies. 

Although his offer of service during the Franco-German War 
was declined, he resumed his place in the army in 1872 as general 
of division He presided over the court martial which condemned 
Marshal Bazaine to death. In 1879 became inspector general 
of the army. In the meantime he had been elected deputy for 
Oise to the Chamber. The act of exception of 1883 excluded 
him, with other members of ex-reigning families, from the army, 
and that of 1886 from exercising any public functions Aumale 
protested, and was expelled, though he was permitted to return 
in i88g on account of the bequest in his will of Chantilly with 
its art treasures to the Institute of France. The Duke was a 
membei of the French Academy and the author of an unfinished 
Htslotre des princes de Conde. He died at Zucco, Sicily, on 
May 7 1897. 

See Georges Picot, M. le due d’ Aumale (1898) ; Ernest Daudet, 
Le due d* Aumale (1898). 

AUMALE, a town of northern France, in the department of 
Seine-Inferieure, on the left bank of the Brcsle, 47m N E. of 
Rouen. The church is an interesting building of the 16th and 17th 
centuries and has a portal attributed to Jean Goujon. The town 
has glass and steel works. 

The territory of Aumale in Normandy was granted to Odo of 
Champagne, brother-in-law of William the Comjueror, who 
founded the first line of counts of Aumale. Hawise, countess of 
Aumale, after the death of her first husband William de Mande- 
ville, earl of Essex (d. 1 189), was married to William de Forz, one 
of the commanders of the fleet under Richard I during his cru- 
.sade He died in 1195, and his widow married Baldwin de Bethune, 
who became count of Aumale in her right. He died in 1213, and in 
1214 William de Forz, son of Hawise by her second husband, was 
confirmed by King John in all his mother’s lands. The territory 
of Aumale shared the fate of the rest of Normandy and was an- 
nexed to the French crown by King Philip Augustus; but the title 
of count of Aumale, derived from it, continued to be borne in 
England by W’illiam de Forz, and was passed on to his heirs in the 
form Albemarle (qv). Aumale itself was conferred by Philip 
Augustus as an appanage on his son Philip. It was subsequently 
granted by Louis VIII to Simon, count of Dammartin, whose 
daughter, Jeanne, transferred it, together with the countship of 
Ponthieu, to the house of Castile, by her marriage with Ferdinand 
III of Castile (123S). It remained in the possession of a branch 
of her descendants bearing the name of Ponthieu until it passed to 
the house of Harcourt on the marriage of Blanche of Ponthieu 
with John, count of Harcourt (1340) Marie d’Harcourt (d 
1476), heiress of Aumale, married Anthony of Lorraine, count of 
Vaudemont, and Aumale was created a duchy in the loeerage of 
France for Claude and Francis of Lorraine in 1547. By the mar- 
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riage of Anne of Lorraine with the duke of Nemours in 1618 the 
duchy of Aumale passed to the house of Savoy-Nemours In 1686 
Marie Jeanne Baptiste, duchess of Nemours and of Aumale and 
wife of Charles Emmanuel 11 ., duke of Savoy, sold Aumale to 
Louis XIV., who gave it to his natural son, the duke of Maine. 
From him the dukedom devolved upon his brother, the count of 
Toulouse, and passed to the latter’s son, the duke of Penthi^vre, 
whose daughter married the duke of Orleans Since the reign of 
Louis Philippe, king of the French, the title of duke of Aumale 
has been borne by a son of the duke of Orleans. 

AUMBRY : ice Ambry 

AUMONT, the name of a family which played an important 
part in French history Jean d’Aumont, lieutenant-general to the 
king of France in the government of Burgundy, rendered impor- 
tant services to Louis XII and Francis I Another Jean d’Au- 
mont (d. 1595), a marshal of France and knight of the Order of 
the Holy Ghost since its institution in 1578, fought against the 
Huguenots under the last of the Valois kings; but he was among 
the first to recognize Henry IV , and was .xppointed governor of 
Champagne and of Brittany where he had to fight the League 

His grandson Antoine (1601-60) was also a marshal of France 
(1651), governor of Paris (1062), duke and peer (1665) Louis 
Mane Augustin, due d’Aumont (1709-82), was a celebrated col- 
lector of works of art Louis Mane Celeste d’Aumont, due de 
Piennes, afterwards due d’Aumont (1762-1831), emigrated dur- 
ing the Revolution and served in the army of the Royalists, as 
also in the Swedish Army During the Hundred Days he effected 
a descent upon Normandy in the Bourbon interest, and succeeded 
in capturing Bayeux and Caen. 

AUNCEL, a balance formerly used in England, now, in dia- 
lectical use, a term for the weighing of meat by hand instead of 
by scales (from the Anglo-Fr auncelle, a confused derivation 
from Vauncelle, Ttal lancella, a little balance). 

AUNDH, a native Slate of India in the Deccan division of 
Bombay, ranking as one of the Satara Jagirs Its area is soisq m ; 
its population was 64,560 in 1921, showing a decrease of 6% in 
the decade. No tribute is paid The chief, whose title is Pant 
Pratinidhi, is a Brahman The State has suffered severely from 
plague The town of Aundh is situated 26m SE ot Satara Pop 
3.087 

AUNGERVYLE, RICHARD (1287-1345), commonly 
known as Richard de Bury, English bibliophile, writer and 
bishop, was born near Bury St Edmunds, Suffolk, Jan 24 1287, 
and educated at Oxford lie was made tutor to Prince Edward 
of Windsor fafterwards Edward III ), and was mixed up with 
the sordid intrigues which preceded the deposition of Edward II. 
On the accession of Edward 111 his services were rewarded by 
rapid promotion He was cofferer to the King, treasurer of the 
wardrobe and afterwards clerk of the privy seal The King, 
moreover, repeatedly recommended him to the Pope, and twice 
sent him, in 1330 and 1333, as ambassador to the papal court, 
then in exile at Avignon. On the first of these visits he made 
the acquaintance of a fellow bibliophile in Petrarch, who records 
his impression {Epist. Famtl , lib. iii , Ep. i) of the Englishman 
as “not ignorant of literature and . . . from his youth up 
curious beyond belief of hidden things.” During his absence from 
England he was made (1333) dean of Wells. In September of 
the same year the see of Durham fell vacant, and the King over- 
ruled the choice of the monks, who had actually installed their 
sub-prior, Robert de Graystanes, in favour of Aungervyle. In 
Feb. 1334 he was made lord treasurer, an appointment he ex- 
changed later in the year for that of lord chancellor. This charge 
he resigned in the next year, but he was repeatedly employed on 
the King’s service abroad and in the defence of northern England. 

Aungervyle sent far and wide in search of manuscripts, rescu- 
ing many treasures from the charge of ignorant and neglectful 
monks. “No dearness of price,” he says, “ought to hinder a man 
from the buying of books, if he has the money demanded for 
them, unless it be to withstand the malice of the seller or to 
await a more favourable opportunity of buying ” The record of 
his passion for books, his Philo biblon, was completed on his 58th 
birthday, and he died April 14 (May, according to Adam Muri- 


muth) of that year, in great poverty. It seems likely that his 
collection was dispersed immediately after his death But the 
traditional account is that the books were sent to the Durham 
Benedictines at Oxford, and that on the dissolution of the foun- 
dation by Henry VIII they were divided among the libraries of 
Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, Balliol College, and Dr George 
Owen. Only two of the volumes are known to be m existence. 

Bibliography. — The chief authority lor the bishop’s hte is William 
de Chambre, printed in Wharton’s Anglia Sacra (1691), and in 
Ilistoriae Dunelmenus scriptures tres, Suitees Soc (i8tQ) It has often 
been asserted that the Philobiblon itsell was not written by Richard 
de Bury at all, but by Robert Holkot This assertion is supported by 
the fact that m seven of the extant mss it is ascribed to Holkot in an 
introductory note The original I^atin text was punted at Cologne 
(1473), Spires (1483), Pans (1500), Oxfoid (1598 and 1509), etc. The 
best translation is that by Mr E. C Thoma.s, accompanying the 
Latin text, with full biographical and bibliographical introductions 
(1888). Other editions are in the Kind’s Classics (1902) and for the 
Grolier Club (New York, 1889, ed A W. West) 

AUNIS was formerly a province (pays) of France, bounded 
on the north by Poitou, on the west by the Atlantic, and on the 
south and cast by Saintongc Its principal town was at first 
Chatelaillon, and later La Rochelle; the latter city was founded 
in 1117 by Duke Guillaume X of Aquitaine Other towns are 
Saujon and St. Jean d’Angely Aunis formed part of the diocese 
of Saintes until 1648 In that year it was joined to the former 
diocese of Maillczais (created in 1317), and the bishop’s sec was 
transferred to La Rochelle F'or the administration of justice, 
Aunis came under the Parlement of Paris; it was subject to the 
jurisdiction of the prcsidtal of La Rochelle For military pur- 
po.scs, Aunis constituted a separate Government (gouvernement 
ghthal) which included the islands of Re and Olcron and had 
its headquarters at La Rochelle 

Aunis (pagus Alnensis) possibly derives its name from its old 
capital Chatelaillon {castrum qiu voiatur Alltoms) It very 
early became a feudal dependence of Poitou, and shared the 
political fortunes of that province It now forms the north- 
we.stern part of the department of Charente-Inferieure 

See L Arcere, Histoire de la ville de la Rochelle et du pay% d' Aunis 
(i7<;6-S7), Memotres de la Society des Anttquaires de I’Ouest (i8?5 
seq ) ; La Revue de Saint onge et d’ Aunts; L de Rithemond, Docu- 
ments hist, inidits stir le department de la Charenle-Injirieure (1874). 

AUNT SALLY, an English game popular at fairs, race- 
courses and summer resorts It consists in throwing wooden or 
leather-covered balls at grotesquely dressed puppets, generally a 
female figure called “Aunt Sally,” with the object of smashing a 
clay pipe, inserted either in the mouth or forehead of the puppet. 

In France the game is known as jcu de massacre 

AURA, formerly the supiposed ethereal emanation from a 
volatile substance; applied later to the “electrical aura,” or air- 
current caused by electrical discharge; in epilepsy (qv) to one 
of its premonitory symptoms; and in spiritualism (^ ) to a light 

as.sociated with the presence of spirit-forms See Aureola; 
Hysteria 

AUR AMINE, a yellow synthetic dye There are several dif- 
ferent methods of preparation It crystallizes from water or al- 
cohol in yellow scales, melts at 267° C, and carbonizes without 
previous fusion at 26s°-28o® C It decomposes when heated as 
an aqueous solution, above 70° C, and when treated with acids. 
It dyes wool and silk direct, but cotton has to be mordanted pre- 
viously. (See Dyes, Synthetic ) 

AURANGABAD, a city of India, in the dominions of the 
nizam of Hyderabad, north-west division, situated 138m from 
Poona, 207 from Bombay via Poona, and 270 from Hyderabad on 
the river Kaum It gives its name to a district It was founded 
in 1610 by Malik Ambar, an Abyssinian slave who had risen to 
great influence. Subsequently it became the capital of the Mogul 
conquests in south India Aurangzeb, who erected here a mau- 
soleum to his wife which has been compared to the Taj Mahal at 
Agra, made the city the seat of his government during his viceroy- 
alty of the Deccan, and gave it the name of .Aurangabad It thus 
grew into the principal city of a province including nearly all the 
territory now the northern division of the presidency of Bombay, 
and was for long capital of the nizams aftei they became inde- 
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pendent of Delhi, They subsequently transferred their capital to 
Hyderabad, whereu[)<)n Aurangabad began to decline In recent 
years the jungle has been cleared from the ruins of the citadel, 
mosque, etc , 2m trom the cantonment, anrl government offices 
have been built near the rums North ot the city are Buddhist 
caves of the 7lh century Aurangabad is a railway station on the 
Hyderabad-tlodavaii line, 435m from Bombay In 1921 the 
population, with that of the military cantonments, was 36,876 
The district of Aurangabad has an an-a of 6.212 square miles 
The population in 1921 was 714,008 It contains the famous caves 
of Aianta, and also the battlefield of Assaye 
AURANGZEB (1618-1707), one of the greatest of the 
Mogul emperors of Hindustan, was the third son of Shah Jahan, 
and was born in Nov 1618 His original name, Mohammed, was 
changed by his father, with whom he was a favourite, into 
Aurangzcb, meaning ornament of the throne, and at a later 
time he assumed the additional titles of Mohi-cddin, reviver of 
religion, and Alam-gir, compieror of the world At a very early 
age, and throughout his whole life, he manifested profound 
religious feeling, perhajis instilled into him m the course of his 
education under some of the stiictest Mohammedan doctors. He 
was early employed in the campaigns in Afghanistan where the 
Persians were lighting to recover Kand.ih.ir trom the Uzbeg chief 
who had acknowledged the Mogul authority The city surren- 
dered to the Shah Abbas in 1648, and Auiangzeb’s attempts to 
dislodge the Persians f.uled The prince was then transferred to 
the army fighting on the southern frontier, where he had better 
success In conjunction with the famous general, Mir Jumla, who 
had deserted from the king of (lolconda, he seized and plundered 
the town of Hyderabad His father’s express orders prevented 
Aurangzeb from following up this success, and, not long after, 
the sudden and alarming illness of Shah Jahan turned his thoughts 
to the succession Shah Jah.in’s eldest son, Dara, a brave and 
honourable prince, but disliked by the Mussulmans on account 
of his liberality of thought, at once seized the reins of govern- 
ment .ind established himself at Delhi The second son, Shuj'a, 
governor of Bengal, a dissolute and sensual prince, raised an 
army to disjjute the throne with Dara. Aurangzc-b wa^ too jxditic 
to put forward his claims openly He made overtures to his 
younger brother Murad, governor of Gujar.it, representing that 
he himself had no temporal ambition, and desirecJ only to place 
a tit monarch on the throne, and then to devote himself to relig- 
ious exercises and make the pilgrimage to Mecca He therefore 
proposed to join Murad, who would thus have no difficulty in 
m.iking himself master of the etnpiie while the two elder brothers 
were divided Murad at once acceiRed the ofter Their united 
armies then moved northward. Meanwhile Sh.ih Jahan had 
recovered, an<I though Dara lesigned (he crown he had seized the 
other brothers pressed on Shuja w.is defeated by Dara’s son, 
but (he impeiial forces under Jasw.mt Singh were completely 
routed by the united armies of .Aurangzeb and Murad. Dara in 
jx'rson took the field .igainst hih brotheis, hut was defe.ited 
Aurangzeb then placed his father in confinement, in which he 
was kept foi the remaining eight years of his life Murad was 
assassinated, and .Aurangzeb, with atlected reluctance, ascended 
the throne in Aug 1658 Dara, who again invaded Gujarat, was 
defeated and clo.sely pursued, and was given up by the native 
chief w'lth whom he had taken refuge He w.is brought to Delhi 
and executed Shuja was defeated and tied to Aiakan, where he 
ix'rished, Mohammed, Aurangzeb’s eldest son, who had joined his 
uncle, w’as c.ipturcd, thrown into the fortress of Gwalior, and died 
after seven years’ confinement. 

No similar contest clisturbc*cl Aurangzeb’s long reign of 46 years 
which h.is heen celebrated, though with doubtful justice, as the 
most brilliant period of the history of Hindustan. The empire 
certainly w’as wealthy, and extended from the Himalayas over 
the whole of northern and central India, for there were succes- 
sively added to if the rich kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda, 
but It was internally decaying and ready to crumble away before 
the first vigorous assault. Two causes principally had tended to 
weaken the Mogul power. The one was the intense bigotry and 
intolerant policy of Aurangzeb, which had ahenated the Hindus 


I and roused the fierce animosity of the haughty Rajputs The 
[ other was the rise and rapid growth of the Mahratta power 
Under their able leader, Sivaji, these daring freebooters plundered 
in every direction, nor could all Aurangzeb’s efforts avail to sub- 
due them For the last 26 years of his life Aurangzeb was engaged 
in wars in the Deccan, and never set foot in his own capital. At 
the close of the long contest the Mogul power was weaker, the 
Mahratta stronger than at first. Still the personal ability and 
influence of the emperor were sufficient to keep his realms intact 
during his own life. His last years were embittered by remorse, 
by gloomy forebodings, and liy constant suspicion, for he hacl 
always been in the habit of using espionage, and now only experi- 
enced its evil effects lie died March 3 1707, at Ahmadnagar, 
while engaged on an extensive but unfortunate expedition against 
the Mahrattas 

See S. Lanc-Poole, Aurangzib, “Rulers of India” .scries (iSg.O, and 
History of the Moghul tmptrors illustrated by their coins (1892), 
Hosain Khan, Letters of Aurangzeb (Bombay, 1889) 

AURAY, a town of France, in the department of Morbihan, 
12m W. of Vannes on the railway to Quimper. Pop. (1920) 
6,474 Coastal subsidence forming the island-studded Morbihan 
bay has submerged the lower valley of the Auray river and the 
tide reaches the town, giving it some coasting trade The great 
stone monuments abounding near by are thought to indicate 
maritime intercourse already in prehistoric times In the neigh- 
bourhood is the church of Ste. Anne d’Auray, famous for its 
pardon and one of the principal places of pilgrimage in Brittany 
Auray is one of the chief centres in France for oyster breeding 
There is an active coasting trade, the principal cargoes being 
mine-props for, and coal from, Great Britain Auray also makes 
furniture, and trades in dairy produce and fruit. 

AURELIA, VIA, ancient highroad of Italy, date unknown 
It lan Irom Rome to the sea at Alsium, and thence along the 
west coast line of Italy, perhaps originally only as iar as Cosa, 
but it was later e.xtendcd to V’ada Volatcrrana, and in 109 b c to 
Genua and Dertona by means of the \'u Aemilia, though a coast 
road O'- far as Genua at least must h.ave existed long before 
The name is apiilied in the Antonine Itinerary to these extensions, 
and even to the prolongation to Arles Its line is m the main 
closely followed by the modern coast highroad 

See D. Anzum m Melanges de I’PaoIc Fran^aisc (1Q13), 174 sqq 

AURELIAN (Lucius Do.mitius Aurli.ianus) (Roman 
emperor, ad 270-275) was born of humble parents at Sirmium 
in Pannonia between ad 212 and 214 He had a distinguished 
military career, and on the death of the emperor Claudius II 
Gothicus (270). Aurelian was proclaimed his successor, with the 
universal approval of the soldiers His first task was to continue 
the war which had been begun by Claudius against the Goths 
He drove them out of .Moesia across the Danube, where he left 
them in possession of Dacia, which he did not think himself able 
to retain; the name was transferred to Moesia, which was then 
called Dacia Aurcliani The chronology, however, of Aurelian’s 
reign is very confused, and the abandonment of Dacia is placed 
by some authorities tow'ards its close. He next entered upon 
campaigns against the Juihungi, Alamanni, and other Germanic 
tribes, over whom, after a severe defeat which was said to have 
imperilled the very existence of the empire, he at length obtained 
a complete victory Having thus secured the Rhine and Danube 
frontiers, he turned his energies towards the east, and m 271 set 
out on his expedition against Zenobia, queen of Palmyra iqv.). 
At the same time he crushed two preteriders to the throne — Firinus 
and Tetricus. Firmus, a wealthy merchant of Seleucia, had pro- 
claimed himself emperor of Egypt Aurelian, who was at the 
time in Mesopotamia, hastened thither, and ordered him to be 
seized and put to death. Tetricus, who had been proclaimed 
emperor in the west after the death of Gallienus, and left undis- 
turbed by Claudius II , still ruled ov^er Gaul, Spain and Bri- 
tain. A decisive battle was fought near the modern Chalons, 
in which Tetricus was defeated The restoration of the unity of 
the empire was thus complete In 274 a brilliant triumph, 
adorned by the persons of Zenobia and Tetricus, was celebrated 
at Rome. 
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Towards the end of 274, he started on an expedition against 
the Persians, halting in Thrace by the way. While on the march 
between Heracleia and Byzantium, at the beginning of the follow- 
ing year, he was assassinated through the treachery of his secre- 
tary, Eros, who, in order to escape the discovery of his own 
irregularities, incited certain officers against the emperor by 
showing them a forged list, on which their names appeared as 
marked out for death 

Aurelian well deserved the title of restorer of the empire. He 
was a great soldier and a rigid but just disciplinarian, and in more 
favourable circumstances he would have been a great adminis- 
trator. He was the first Roman emperor to wear the diadem, and 
assumed the title of Lord and God on medals The restoration and 
enlargement of the walls of Rome, begun by him, was not com- 
pleted till the reign of Probus 

BinnoGRAPHY — The chief authority for the events of Aurehan’s 
reign is his life by Vopiscus, one of the writers of the “Augustan 
History”; it is founded on Greek memoirs and certain journals de- 
ported in the tijpian library at Rome. Hee L. Homo, Le R^^ne de 
I’empereur Atireben (1904), and Groag’s art. in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencyklopadip,v. 1317 foil. 

AURELIANUS, CAELIUS, a physician of Sicca in 
Numidia, who probably Nourished in the 5th century a d , although 
some place him two or even three centuries earlier We possess 
a translation by Aurelianus of two works of Soramis of Ephesus 
(2nd century), the chief of the “methodist” school of medicine, 
on chronic and acute maladies — 7 'ardae or Chronicae P(i\sioncs, 
in five, and Celcres or Atutae Passione’i in three books. We also 
possess considerable fragments of his Medicmales Responsiono^, 
also adapted from Soranus, a general treatise dealing with rules 
of health (salutnria praccepta) and the pathology of internal 
diseases (ed Rose, Anccdota Graeca et Latina, ii , 1870). (Edi- 
tions Amman, 170Q, Haller, 1774 ) 

AUREOLA, AUREOLE, the radiance of luminous cloud 
(fr diminutive of Lat aura, air), surrounding the figures of 
sacred personages in paintings In the earliest periods of Chris- 
tian art this .splendour was confined to the figures of the persons 
of the Godhead, but it was afterwards extended to the Virgin 
Mary and to several of the saints The luminous disk round the 
head is a nttnhti^; nimbus and aureole together constitute a glory 
The nimbus in Christian art appeared first in the 5th certury, but 
it was known still earlier in non-Christian art Thus (though 
earlier Indian and Bactrian coins do not show it) it is found 
with the gods on .some of the coins of the Indian kings Kanishka, 
Huvishka and Vasudeva, 58 nc to ad 41 (Gardner’s Cat of 
Coins of Gri’rk and Scythic Kings of Bactria and India, Brit. 
Mus 1886, plates 26-2Q) Its use has been traced through the 
Egyptians to the Cieeks and Romans, representations of Trajan 
(arch of Constantine) and Antoninus Pius (reverse of a medal) 
being found with it. 

AURES, a mountain mass in the south of the department of 
Constantine, Algeria (g v ) 

See M W Hilton Simpson, Among the Hill Folk of Algeria (1921) 

AURIC, GEORGE (1899- ), French composer, born 

Lodeve, Herault. With Honegger, Poulenc, and others, he first 
came under notice as one of a group of ultra-advanced composers 
calling themselves “Les Six ” His earliest works showed the in- 
fluence of Ravel and later of Satie, but more recently he has 
inclined to the methods of Stravinsky. He wrote the music for 
the Diaghilev ballet “Les Matelots.” 

AURICH, a town of Hanover, Germany, chief town of the 
district of Ea'^t Friesland, on the Ems-Jadc canal, i8m N W of 
Emden. Pop (1925) 6,200 It is built in the Dutch .style and 
lies in a sandy but fertile plain, surrounded by promenades re- 
placing the old fortifications. The palace of the counts of East 
Friesland is now government offices. Close by is the Upstalls- 
boom, the hill of oath and liberty, where every year at Whitsuntide 
representatives of the seven Frisian coastlands used to assemble. 

AURICLE, the external ear in animals, or an analogous part 
in plants, etc. From a supposed resemblance to the ear of a dog, 
the term was applied to the upper cavities of the heart The 
adjective “auricular” is more specially used in the phrase “auric- 
ular confe.ssion” (see Confessiov), ie , private confession. 


AURICULA {Primula auricula), an Alpine plant, which 
has been an inmate of British gardens for about three hundred 
years, and is still a favourite spring flower It thrives best in a 
cool soil and shady situation. The florists’ varieties are grown in 
rich composts. 

Auriculas are best grown m a cold frame mounted on legs 
about 2ft. from the ground and piovided with hinged sashes. 
This frame should face the north from M.iy to October, and south 
in winter. No protection will be needed except m veiy severe 
frosts, when two or three thukne.shcs of garden mats may be 
thrown over the glass, and allowed to remain on until the soil is 
thawed, should it become frozen 

Auriculas may be propagated from seed, which is to be sown 
as soon as ripe, in July or August, in bo.xes, keiit under cover, and 
exposed only to the rays of the morning sun When seed has been 
saved from the finer sorts, the operation is one of considerable 
niiety, as it not infrequently hapjiens that the best seedlings .ire 
at first e.xceedmgly weak. They generally flower m the second or 
third year, a few good sorts being all that can be expciteil from a 
large .sowing. The established varieties arc increased by taking 
off the olfshoots at the time of potting m July or the beginning 
of August But .some varieties are very shy in produiing otlsets 

AURICULAR CANAL, the tube leading from the external 
ear to the car drum It is about 1 in long and is lined by t hin skin 
which is tightly bound to the cartilage and bone on which it rests. 
The outer one-third is formed by cartilage, the inner two-thirds 
by bone The few short crisp hairs at the entrance of the i.inal 
serve as a barrier to dust and small in.sects. In the skin of the 
outer portion arc glands which secrete a sticky yellow material 
called cerumen, or wax. This also serves to catch small particles. 
The cerumen sometimes becomes packed in, causing sudden deaf- 
ness, and should then be removed by a physician The short, 
straight, constricted tube, connecting the aurnular with the \en 
tricular portions of the embryonic heart is also known as the 
auricular canal 

AURIGA (the “charioteer” or “wagoner”), in astionomy, a 
constellation of th' northern hemisphere It was symbolized by 
the Greeks as an old man in a more or less sitting posture, with a 
goat and her kids in his left hand, and a bridle in his right The 
ancient Greeks associated this constellation with many myths. 
Some assume it to be Erichthonius, son of Athena and Hephaestus, 
who was translated to the skies by Zeus on account of his invention 
of chariots or coaches. Others assume it to be Myrtilus, a son of 
Hermes and Clytie, and charioteer to Oenomaus, who was placed in 
the heav’cns by Hermes The constellation cont.iins Gapella (7 v ). 

AURILLAC, central France, capit.il of the dejiartment of 
Cant.al, 140m N N E of Toulouse, on the Orleans railway Pop, 
(1926) 14.473 On the right bank of the Jordanne, it began 
with the gth century abbey of St Geraud The Gothic abliey 
church was rebuilt in the 17th century The nth century ca.stle 
stands on Roc Castanet The abbey was a famous scat of medi- 
aeval learning and this tradition was continued by a (17th cen- 
tury) college, now a mu.scum and library The chief manufactures 
are wooden shoes and umbrellas; and thcie is trade in cheese and 
m the cattle, horses, and mules reared in the neighbourhood 
Aurillac is the seat of a prefect, and has tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce and a chamber of commerce 
AURIOL, VINCENT (1884- ), French lawyer and 

politician, born at Revel, Haute Garonne, on Aug 27, 1S84 He 
became Socialist deputy for Haute Garonne; after the Party Con- 
gress of Tours (1920) which adhered to the Communist Inter- 
national. he remained with the minority which retained the name 
of Socialist Party (S F 1 O ) Auriol was one of the authors of 
an international plan for the financial reconstruction of Europe 
and the settlement of the reparations question, which was adopted 
in 1921 by the German Socialists and the British L.ibmir Party 
He was president of the finance committee of the ihamber, but 
resigned in July 1925, as he found himself in disagreement with 
the policy of J. Caillaux Nevertheless, he was a member of the 
Cdillaux delegation to Washington in September of that year 
AURISPA, GIOVANNI (c i37o-T4S()), Italian scholar, 
who did much to promote the revival of the study of Greek in 
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Italy, was born at Note, in Sicily. In 1418 he visited Constanti- 
nople, where he remained for some years, perfettinj? his knowledge 
of Creek and searching lor ancient mss His etforts were lewarded 
by the acquisition of some 250 mss , with which he rcturneil to 
Venice Here he is .said to have been obliged to pawn his treasures 
for so gold rtorins to provide for his immediate wants Cosimo 
de’ Medici, hearing of his embarrassment, redeemed the mss and 
summoned the owner to Florence. Aurispa was secretary to Pope 
Eugenius IV , and afterwards to Nicholas , who presented him 
to two luirativc abbacies He died at Ferrar.i 

AUROCHS, the name of the extinct w'lld ox of Europe 
t/io.v pnmi^eiuus), said by R Lyddeker (nth eilit Eli ) and 
others to be the original stotk whence the European domestic 
cattle was derived It survived 
m the Jaktozowka forest in 
Poland until 1O27 and an ac- 
lount, with woodcuts, appeared 
in Freiherr von Herherstein’s 
Mouovui, published at Wince m | 

1550 The aurochs was of great , 
size and black in colour, the I 

I 1 I I II 1 I I 1 LVnrKKtIt. "THt ox and its kindred- 

Hritish black I embroke bleed aurochs (bos primigeniusi 

being said to resemble them After a picture copied from en oil 
closely, while the .senn-wild park- paintma on wood of A D 1500 and 
cattle of Chlllingham and else- the Augsburg portrait 

where <ire an albino oflshoot Skulls and limb-bones of speci- 
mens st.inding 0 ft ,i( (he shouhler have been found in the 
pleistocene gr.ivels of the Thames valley 

On the e.\tuution of Ji pi imr’vtnHS, the name “aurochs” was, 
in common parlance, transferred to the European bison (c/v ). 

AURORA, the Roman goddess of the dawn, corresponding 
to the Greek Eos According to Hesiod ( 77 /<’t>g. 271) she was 
the daughter of the Titan Hyperion and Thc'ia, and sister of 
Helios .'ind .Selene liy the Titan Astraeus, she was the mother 
ot (he W'lnds Zephyrus, Not us, and lioreas, of Hesperus and the 
sl.irs Homer represents her as rising every morning from the 
couch of Tithonus (c/v I and drawm out ot the east m a chariot 
bv the horses L.impus and Ph.iethon to cairy light to gods and 
men (Gc/vs.o'v, \xm I rom the ro.seatc shatts ot light 

which her.ild the dawn, she bcar.s in Homer the epithet “rosy- 
lingered ” The conceiilion of a dawn-goddess is common in 
primitive religions, especially in the \edic mythology, where the 
dc-ity I sas is closely parallc -1 to the (iraeco-Roman. ."she is also 
represeriled as the lover of the hunter Orion {OdyiSiy, V i-i), 
the- repre-.entative of the constellation that disappears at the 
lliish ot dawn, and of the youthful hunter Cephalus, by whom 
she w.is the mother of Phaethon (Apollodorus iii 14 3) In 
works of .lit Eos is repiesented as a young woman, fully clothed, 
v\alking fast with a youth in her arms; or rising from the sea 
in a chariot drawn by winged horses; sometimes, as the goddess 
who dispenses the dews of the morning, she has a pitcher in 
cMch hand In the fresco-painting by Guido Reni in the Rospigli- 
osi palace at Rome, Aurora is represented strewing flow'crs before 
(he chariot of the sun In Latin writings the word Aurora was 
used (e c' , Virgil, Am , viii. 686, vii. 6o6j for the East. 

AURORA, a city of Kane county, Illinois, USA, on the 
Fox river, 3.8 m W of Ghicago. It is on federal highway 32; is 
served by the Rurlington and the Chicago and North Western 
railw'.iys, and for freight also by the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St Paul and the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern railw'ays, and has a 
commercial air port. Its area is 69 sqm. The population was 
36,3(17 m Id JO, and was estimated at 46,500 in T027. About 18','- 
;ire toreign born 

Aurora has a beaut it ul site in the fertile Fox river valley 
Zoning laws and an official city plan are in effect, and three- 
fourths of the homes are owned by their occupants. The assessed 
valuation of property in igjo was $19,040,994. 

Aurora college ot (he Advent Christian Church was established 
here in 1911 Shops of the Burlington railway are situated here, 
and the city is an important manufacturing centre. The output 
ot the II 2 c.stabli.shmcnls within the city in 1025 w'as valued at 
$25,931,453 Among the leading products are road-building ma- 



chinery, conveyors and loaders, pUmps and drills, steel cabinets, 
lockers and shelving, pneumatic tools, iron, brass and aluminium 
castings, gas stoves, hardware siiecialties, cotton and woollen 
goods, corsets, toilet articles, typewriter supplies, dairy products, 
and animal serums 

Aurora was settled in 1834 as a trading point and mill site 
The name of the goddess of the dawn was chosen by the early 
settlers as an expression of (heir confidence in the future. The 
city was chartered in 1857 

AURORA, a village of Cayuga county, N.Y., U S.A., on 
Ca>uga lake, lom south-west of Auburn, 26m. north of Ithaca 
It IS served by the Lehigh Valley railroad It is beautifully 
situated in the heart of the Finger Lakes district Its permanent 
population, which is decreasing, was 370 in 1925 (state census) 
It is, however, the seat of Wells college, a non-sectarian college 
for women, loundecl m i86(S by Henry Wells (1805-78) It has 
an annual enrolment of about 250. and its endowment amounted 
to $1,276,387 m 1027 Aurora was settled in 1780. chielly from 
New England, and wvis incoqiorated in 1905 
.AURORA BOREALIS: scr Aurora Pol\ris 
/AURORA POLARIS, a phenomenon of the atmosphere, 
sometimes of great beauty, known m the northern hemisphere as 
the aurora borealis, in the southern hemisphere as the aurora 
australis. Confining our attention to the aurora borealis, about 
which we have far more inform.ition, we find that the number 
of auroras increases as we go further north to certain limits, and 
then decreases as the pole is aiiproached For Europe and Asia 
the latitude of maximum fieiiuency is | 70°, for America | 60° 
This means that while an aunjra is v'ery rarely seen in southern 
Europe, auroras may often be seen in the central United States. 

There are many types of auroral phenomena, sometimes sev- 
eral tyix's appearing simultaneously These are known as arcs, 
rays, bands, curtains, cirapeiies, coronas and ditfuse glows When 
the aurora is faint it is geneially white, if fairly bright, yellowish, 
and when bright, many other colours, particularly red and green, 
appear. To the avt*rage Amenr.'in or European ob.server the most 
common forms are arcs and r.iys. 'Fhe arc has its highest point 
on the magnetic meridian and frequently seems to reach to the 
horizon in the north-west and north-east The under edge is 
more .shaiply defined, and as .1 conseiiuence the sky below ap- 
IH'jrs considerably darker th.m that above. When the arc is 
bright, the lower part will usually be red, (he middle yellow and 
the upper part green The .irc may be visible alone, but fre- 
quently from it rays appear to spread out like the spokes of a 
fan The auroral rays sometimes are stationarv’, .simply appear- 
ing and disapixMnng without seeming to move At other times 
there is a rapid cross motion and again they seem to shoot 
rapidly upward and then recede These upward pulses are prob- 
ably quite real, .md may be due to progressive electric dis- 
charges 

Further north the direction of the dip needle approaches nearer 
to (he observ'er's zenith and the corona effect is seen, with rays 
spreading in all directions from this central ring of light, and 
even reaching to the horizon This is perhaps the most striking 
and beautiful of all types of auroras The curtains and draperies 
seem to be luminous clouds of light, usually of irregular outlines, 
that hang vertically in the sky These are rarely seen in lower 
latitude.s. The colours in the same aurora frequently change 
rapidly, ev’cn in the same area of the sky, but on the average 
arc said to be more brilliant in the arctic regions. 

The height of an aurora may be determined by the usual 
method of making .simultaneous observations on a certain lu- 
minous point therein from two .stations whose distance .ipart is 
known. .Such observ'ations have been made with great success 
by photographing the aurora against a background of stars By 
this method an upper limit of from 50 to 240m , and a lower 
limit of from 50 to room, have been fixed. These heights refer 
to auroras which occur in that portion of our atmosphere not 
illuminated by the sun. During the early part of the 20th cen- 
tur>' rays have been mca.sured in some cases to heights of 
from 240 to 480 miles On Sept 8, 1926. an unusual aurora was 
observed west of Norway. It appeared an arc to the eye, but the 
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photographs showed it was composed of a curtain of rays These 
rays extended as high as 300m , but the diffuse form which ended 
the aurora reached the unexpected height of 600 miles. Calcu- 
lation proved that this, as well as the rays in previous years which 
reached more than 240m from the ground, were actually situated 
in that part of our upper atmosphere still illuminated by the sun 
It seems proved therefore that sunlight has an ionizing action 
on the higher strata of our atmosphere, so that the illumination 
caused by the rays forming the aurora become \isible at greater 
altitudes than when the light is withdrawn These new heights 
for our atmosphere, which are derived from this work, oixm up 
most interesting que.stions as to how far it really does extend 
and what its physical properties must be at such great altitudes 
The heights of meteors have long since proved that it was dense 
enough to cause them to become visible at least 120m from the 
ground Some phenomena of telescopic meteors may be explained 
by a height ten times as great, but other explanations of these 
phenomena are more probable Thus auroral photographs give 
the first direct proof of such a great height for the atmosphere 

Trustworthy observers have, however, reported seeing the au- 
rora between them and a mountain or diff, or below clouds. This 
would mean an altitude of a mile or less Also it is said to be 
accompanied by a crackling sound, like the rustling of silk. Such 
reports come from the far north where presumably the aurora 
would be nearer the ground. While difficult to explain, they h.ive 
been made by so many observers that it is impossible arbitrarily 
to dismiss them as unreal. 

In brightness different auroras vary immensely Some arc so 
faint as to be just visible, others exceed the light of the full moon, 
with all gradations between A fairly good aurora might be com- 
pared to the Milky Way in brilliancy On the whole they become 
more brilliant toward the Arctic Circle The auroral sjiectrum 
has been carefully studied and large numbers of characteristic 
lines, particularly a bright green line, are ob.ser\ed Indeed bv 
photographing the night sky, when to the eye no aurora is visible, 
it is pios.sible to obtain this line The inference is that there is a 
permanent aurora In the ordinary auroral spectrum many nitro- 
gen lines appear, and recently the famous green line has been 
proved definitely to be due to oxygen The line in <iuestion has 
a wave-length of 5 , 577*34 Angstrom units. The early hypothesis 
that this line was due to krypton had long been held iuiprobable 
Frozen nitrogen particles had also been suggested. 

From ob.servations extending over more than two centuries 
the numbers of auroras have been found to follow rather closely 
the numbers of sun-spiots {y v ) These latter have a maximum 
approximately every ii years It is further found that more au- 
roras appear in March and September, when the earth is more 
directly opipiosite the spiot zones on the sun, than in June and 
December W'hen such is not the ca.se On the earth it is found 
that whenever a brilliant aurora appears there is almost sure to 
be a magnetic storm, accompanied by heavy earth currents. These 
latter seriously disturb telegraph and cable lines, sometimes put- 
ting them out of commission tor several hours The magnetic 
storm is not necessarily confined to those areas over which the 
aurora is visible, but may extend over the rest of the earth as 
well. For the 19 great magnetic storms between 1875 and 1903, 
there was an average delay of 25 hours between the passage of 
the spots over the central meridian of the sun and the storm 
on the earth. Therefore we may infer with fair safety that the 
action, whatever its nature, was not propagated with the velocity 
of light. From what has been said it is clear that the appearance 
of an aurora must be closely connected with something that 
happens on the sun, and it is evident that the original outburst 
takes place on the sun and what is seen on the earth is a mere 
reflex action That it is visible at all is due to the earth itself 
being an immense magnet surrounded by an atmosphere. 

Since all bright shifting auroras are accompanied by magnetic 
storms, it seems certain that this type, and presumably all others, 
is caused by electric discharges of some kind. The current evi- 
dently must come from or be induced by the sun Two theories 
have been advanced One is that the cause lies in negative par- 
ticles shot off by that body and caught in the magnetic field of the 
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earth The second is that alpha-particles, w’ith a plus charge, 
tome to us from radioactive substames in the sun In some cases 
at least it has been possible to prove that only plus charges could 
explain the accomp^inying magnetic efteUs, but it has been pointed 
out that even were these partules to move with the vt Unity of 
light they could not penetrate the atmosphere to within a distance 
of 16m. from the earth’s surface (t' P 1) ) 

AURUNCI, the name given by the Romans to a tribe which 
in hLstorical times occupied only a strip of coast on either side ot 
the Mons Massirus between the \'olturnus and the Liris, although 
it must, at an earlier period, ha\e extended over a considerably 
wider area 1'heir own name for themsehes in the 4th century 
lie was Ausonrs. Greek writers applied the name Ausonia to 
Latium and Campania, while the Augustan pods used it as one 
of many .synonyms for Italy In history the tribe appears only 
for a brief space, Irom 340 to 291; ii c , and their struggle with (he 
Romans ended in complete extermination Xo recoid of their 
speech survives; but their geographical .situ.^tion, and the fre- 
quency of the co-suffix in that strip of coast (besides Aw unci 
Itself we have the names Ft’jff/V/, Mo 7 is Masstais, Alarica, CtUinica, 
and Caedteit) {see R S Conway, Italic Dialects, p ct vc(/ 1 
rank them beyond doubt with their neighliours the Volsii (q ) 
AUSABLE CHASM, a gorge of scenic and scientific inter- 
est situated in the north-eastern part of the Stale of New York, 
USA At this point, which is about midway in its course from 
the Adirondack mountains to Lake Champlain, the Au.sable river 
has worn in hard sandstone a senes of narrow zigzag chasms, 
the whole about 2m long and in places i7sft deep The rocks 
forming (he precipitous walls are of Potsdam formation and pre- 
sent an instructive display of fault lines and displacements 
AUSCULTATION, a term in medicine applied to the 
method of determining, by the sense of hi mng, the condition 
of certain internal organs Strictly, it should include audition 
of sounds produced within the body naturally and sounds induced 
artificially by the physician, but often the term percussion is 
applied to the list mentioned In the beginning austultalion was 
direct only, the physician placing his ear over the heait or lungs, 
or, in ixTcussion, tapping the part with his fingers These methods 
are still follow'd! but in the mam some material is interposed be- 
tween the listening car or the percussing finger and the patient's 
body In its moclern sense auscultation dates from 1819 when 
Lacnncc invented the stethoscope Some variations from the 
normal in heart or respiration sounds are associated with special 
morbid changes so constantly that diagnosis is certain 

The following are simple examples When the normal heart 
sounds represented by “lubb dup” are replaced by “loove dup” 
it IS evidence that the mitral valve is not closing properly, if 
replaced by "lubb” and a blowing sound m place of "ilup” the 
aortic valve is affected When the normal slight rustle heard 
during inspiration and the almost silent expiration are replaced 
by crackling or snoring sounds there is evidence that the lung 
contains an abnormal fluid as in consumption or bronchitis 
In ca.ses of pneumonia, where the air in the lung is replaced by 
exuded and coagulated serum, a dull note replaces thi* normal 
resonant note on percussion These examples might be extended 
indefinitely One of the most sti iking instances of the value of 
auscultation is in the diagnosis of pregnancy An adult woman’s 
heart beats at the rate of .some 75 per minute, a foetal heart 
beats at the rate of 120-140 per minute. (W S L -B ) 

AUSDEHNUNGSLEHRE: .vre Quaternions 
AUSGLEICH, a German word meaning treaty, compact or 
compromise It is specifically used to dc.scribe the compact, 
finally concluded in Feb. 1867, which regulated the relations 
between Austria and Hungary following upon the establishment 
of the dual monarchy (See Austria-Hunc.ary.) 

AUSONIUS, DECIMUS MAGNUS (c 310-395X Roman 
poet and rhetorician, was born at Burdigala (Bordeaux) He set 
up (in 334) a school of rhetoric in his native place, which was 
largely attended, his most famous pupil being I’aulinus, after- 
wards bishop of Nola. After 30 years of this woik, he was sum- 
moned by Valentmian to the imperial court, to undertake the 
education of Gratian, the heir-apparent. The prince had the 
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greatest regard for his tutor, and after his accession bestowed 
upon him the highest honours, culminating m the consulship 
(370). After the murder of Gratian (383), Ausonius retired to 
his estates near Burdigala. He appears to have been a (not very 
enthusiastic) convert to Christianity He died about 395. 
Ausonius was rather a man of letters than a poet; his wide 
reading supplied him with material for a great variety of sub- 
jects, but his works exhibit no traces of a true poetic spirit; 
even his versification, though ingenious, is frequently defective 

His most important extant works are in prose, Gratiarwn 
Actio, an address of thanks to Gratian lor his elevation to the 
consulship; Periochae, summaries of the books of the Iliad and 
Odyssey; and one or two epistolae ; in vcrbc, Ept;;ramniata, in- 
cluding several free translations from the Greek Anthology; 
Ephemeris, the occupations of a day; Earentalui and Comincmo- 
ratio Erofessorum Bnrdigalensinm, on deceased rel.itives and 
literary friends, Epitaplita, chietly on the Trojan heroi's; Cac- 
sarcs, memorial verses on the Roman emperors from Julius 
Caesar to Elagabalus; Ordo Nohihnm Erbium, short poems on 
famous cities, Ludus Septern tSapientiim, speeches delivered by 
the Seven Sages of Gn-ece, Idyllia, of whuh the best known are 
the Mosella, a descriptive poem on the Moselle, and the scan- 
dalous Cento Nuptiahs. We may also mention Cupido Cmciatus, 
Cupid on the cross, Teclinopaei^ion, a literary tritle consisting of 
a collection of verses ending m monos>llables, Eclogarwn Liber, 
on astrononiual and asltological subjects; Epistolae, including 
letters to I’aulinus and Symmachus, lastly, rraejatiiinculae, three 
poetical epistles, one to the Emjieror Theodosius 

Theie .ire no mss, containing the whole of Ausonius’s works. 
P>dili() piinceps (147J), editions by Scaliger (157s), Souchay (17C0), 
Schenkl (1SS3), Peipcr (1.886); cf Mouth, Jiocking (184$), <le la 
Villc do Mirmont (rritiml edition with translation, 1880), and Dr 
Ausonii MosrUa (180::), Hosius (iSot), English translation of works 
bv H G E White (Loeb scru's IQ19) 

HiBiaooRvenv — Srr Deydou, Un Poete bordrlan (1868); Evonat, 
Dr \usfltiit ()p(nbH\ (18.S15), Jullian, Ausonr el Bordraux (189O > 
C \'eirier and R de Gotnmont, Arc flpii;rammes d’ \mone (transla- 
tion with bibliograpliv, looq), R Pnhon, Arc Drrmers Ecrivatns 
profanes (1907), b.indvs, Jiislorv of i lasstcal Scholarship, 'ol. i. 
(19.11). 

AUSSIG: see UsTT 

AUSTEN, JANE (x77‘;-i8i 7). English novelist, was born 
on Dec Ui, 1771^, at the p.irsonage of Ste\enton, in Hampshire, 
a village ol which her lathei, the Rev George Anste’^, was rector. 
She was thi‘ youngest of se\en rhildicn Her mother was Cas- 
sandr.i Leigh, niece of Theophilus Leigh, a dry humorist, and for 
50 >ears master of Balliol, Oxford The life of no woman of 
genius could have been more uneventful than Miss Austen’s 
She did not m.iriy, and she ne\er left home except on short 
visits, chielly to Bath Her lirst 16 xears were spent in the 
rectoiy at .Stecenton, where she began e.irly to trille with her pen, 
always jestingly, for family entert.iinment In 1801 the Austens 
moved to Bath, where Mr. Austen cited in iSo^, leaving only Mrs 
Austen, Jane and her sister Cassandra, to whom .she was .tlways 
deeply attached, to keep up the home, his sons were out in the 
world, the two in the na\y, Francis William, and Charles, sub- 
sequently rising to admit al's rank In 1805 the Austem ladies 
moved to South.imjiton, and in iSoq to Chawton, near Alton, in 
Ham[)shirc, and there Jane Austen remained till 1.S17, the year of 
her death, which occurred at Winchester, on July 18, as a mem- 
orial window in the cathedral testifies. 

During her placid life Miss Austen never allowed her literary 
work to interfere with her domestic duties: sewing much and 
admirably, keeping house, writing many letters and reading aloud 
Though, however, her diays were quiet .incl her area circumscribed, 
she saw enough of middle-class provincial society to find a basis 
on which her dramatic and humorous faculties might build and 
such was her power of searching observation and her sympathetic 
imagination that there arc not in English fiction more faithful 
representations of the life she knew than we possess in her novels. 
She had no predece.^sors in this genre. MisS Austen’s “little bit 
(two inches W’ide) of ivory” on w-hich she wmrkcd “with so tine a 
brush” — her owm phra.sc.s — was her own invention. 

Her best-known, if not her best work, Pride and Prejudice, was 
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also her first. It was written between Oct, 1796 and Aug 1797, 
although, such was the blindness of publishers, not issued until 
1813, two years after Sense and Sensibility, which was written, 
on an old scenario called “Eleanor and Marianne,” in 1797 and 
1798. Miss Austen’s inability to find a publisher for these stories, 
and for Northanger Abbey, written in 1798 (although it is true 
that she sold that ms. in 1803 for iio to a Bath bookseller, only, 
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however, to see it locked away in a safe for some years, to be 
gladly resold to her later ), seems to have d.impcd her ardour, for 
there is no evidence that between 1798 and tSoq she wrote any- 
thing but the fragment called “'I'he Watsons,” after which year 
she began to revise her early work for the press Her other three 
books belong to a later date — Mansfield Park, Emma and Per- 
suasion being written between 1811 and 1816. The years of pub- 
licalicm were Sense and Sensibility, i8ii, Pride and Prejudice, 
tHm; Mansfield Park, 1814; and Emma, 1816 — all m their 
author’s lifetime. Persuasion and Northanger Abbey w’ere pub- 
lished posthumously in i8i8 All were anonymous, agreeably to 
their author’s retiring disposition 

Although Pride and Pie^udice is the. novel which in the mind 
of the pulilic is most intimately associated with Miss Austen’s 
name, boih Mansfield Park and Emma are finer achievements — at 
once n’ljer and richer and more elaborate But the fact that Pride 
and Prejudice is more single-minded, that the love story of 
Elizabeth Bennet and D’Arcy is not only 0} the book but is the 
book (whereas the love story of Emma and Mr Knightley and 
Fanny Price and Edmund Bertram have parallel streams), has 
given Pride and Prejudice its popularity above the others among 
readers who are more interested by the course of romance than 
by the exposition of character Entirely satisfactory as is Pride 
and Prejudice so lar as it goes, it is, however, thin beside the 
nicenc.s.s of analysis of motives m Emma and the wonderful man- 
agement of two housefuls of young lovers that is exhibited in 
Mansfield Park. 

If has been generally agreed by the best critics that Miss 
Austen has never been approached in her own domain. No one 
indeed has attempted any close rivalry. No other novelist has so 
concerned herself or himself with the trivial daily comedy of 
small provincial family life, disdaining equally the assistance 
offered by passion, crime and religion wLatever Miss Austen 
may have thought privately of these favourite ingredients of 
fiction, she disregarded all alike when she took her pen in hand. 
Her interest was in life’s little perplexities of emotion and con- 
duct; her gaze was steadily ironical. The most untoward event 
in any of her books is Louisa's fall from the Cobb at Lyme Regis, 
in Persuasion; the most abandoned, Maria’s elopement with 
Crawford, in Mansfield Park. In pure ironical humour Miss 
Austen’s only peer among novelists is George Meredith, and in- 
deed Emma may be said to be her Egoist, or the Egoist his Emma. 
But irony and fidelity to the fact alone would not have carried 
her down the ages. To these gifts she allied a perfect sense of 
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dramatic progression and an admirably lucid and flowing prose 
style which makes her stories the easiest reading 

Recognition came to Miss Austen slowly. It was not until 
quite recent times that to read her became a necessity of culture. 
But she IS now firmly established as an English classic, standing 
far above Fanny Burney (Madame d’Arblay) and Maria Edge- 
worth, who in her day were the popular women novelists of real 
life while Mrs. Radcliffe and “Monk” Lewis, whose suiiernatural 
fancies Northangcr Abbey was written in part to ridicule, are no 
longer anything but names. Although, however, she has become 
only lately a household word, Miss Austen had always her pan- 
egyrists among the best intellect.s — such as Coleridge, Tennyson, 
Macaulay, Scott, Sydney Smith, Disraeli and Archbishop Whatcly, 
the last of whom may be said to have been her discoverer. Ma- 
caulay, whose adoration of Miss Austen’s genius was almost idol- 
atrous, considered Mansfield Park her greatest teat , but many 
critics give the palm to Emma. Disraeli read Pride and Prejudice 
17 times Scott’s testimony is often quoted. “That young lady 
had a talent for describing the involvements, feelings and char- 
acters of ordinary life w'hich is to me the most wonderful 1 have 
ever met with. The big bow-wow I can do myself like anyone 
going, but the exquisite touch which renders commonplace things 
and characters interesting from the truth of the description and 
the sentiment is denied to me.” (E. V. L.) 

BiuLioGRAi’ny —Works by Jane Austen, published posthumously, 
are I.ove and Frcindship, and other early works (1922) , Fragment 
of a Novel {knoion as Sandilon), ed. R. W. Chapman (1025) , Flan of 
a Novel aciording to Hints from Various Quarters By Jane Austen 
With Opinions on Mansfield Park and F,mma collected and transcribed 
by her (1926) ; The (1927). Jane .'\usten’s Letters have been 

collected by Lord Brabourne (1884) ; sec also Five Letters from Jane 
Austen to her niece Fanny Knight, printed in facsimile (1924) ; and a 
seledion edited by R Brimlcy Johnson (1025). For Lives sec the 
authori/efl bioi^raphy by her nephew, J. E Austen Leigh (1870, rep. 
1020), S F Malden, Jane Austen (1889), Goldwni Smith, Jane 
Austen (1890) ; W. H Pollock, Jane Austen. Her Contemporaries and 
Herself (1899), C. Hill, Jane Austen. Her Homes and Her Friends 
(1902) , G E Mitton, Jane Austen and Her Times (190s) , J H and 
K C Tlubback, Jane Austen’s Sailor Brothers (iQob) , F W. Cornish, 
Jane Austen (English Men of Letters Senes, 101 1 ) , W A. and R. A 
Austen Leigh, Jane Austen, Her Life and Letters (lois); L Villard, 
Jane Austen . . . with a New Study of Jane Austen interpreted 
through "Love and Frcindship” by R. Brimley Johnson (1924). 

AUSTERLITZ (Czech Slavkov), a town of Austria, in 
Moravia, 15m. E S E. of Brunn by rail. Pop (1921) 4,231, 
mostly Czech It contains a magnificent palace belonging to the 
prince of Kaumtz-Rietberg, and a beautiful church. 

The great battle in which the French under Napoleon 1 de- 
feated the Austrians and Russians on Dec. 2, 1805, was fought in 
the country to the W'cst of Austerlitz, the position of Napoleon’s 
left wing being almost equidistant from Brunn and from Auster- 
htz The wooded hills to the northward throw out to the south 
and south-west long spurs, between which are the low valleys of 
several rivers and brooks. The scene of the most important 
fighting was the Pratzen plateau The famous “lakes” in the 
southern part of the field were artificial ponds, which have long 
since been drained On the west or Brunn side of the Goldbach 
is another and lower ridge, which formed in the battle the first 
position of the French right and centre. On the other wing is the 
mass of hills from which the spurs and streams descend; here 
the Olmutz-Brunn road passes. The road from Brunn to Vienna, 
Napoleon’s presumed line of retreat, runs in a .southerly direction 
and near the village of Raigern (3m. west of Melitz) which is 
very close to the extreme right of the French position, a fact 
which had a great influence on the course of the battle. (The 
course of events that led to the action is described under 
Napoleonic Campaigns ) Napoleon, falling back before the 
advance of the allied Austrians and Russians from Olmutz, biv- 
ouacked west of the Goldbach, whilst the allies, holding, near 
Austerlitz, the junction of the roads from Olmutz and from 
Hungary, formed up in the valleys east of the Pratzen heights. 
The cavalry of both sides remained inactive, Napoleon’s by ex- 
press order, the enemy’s seemingly from mere negligence, since 
they had 177 squadrons at their disposal Napoleon, having 
determined to fight, as usual called up every available battalion; 


the splendid III. corps of Davout only arrived upon the field 
after a heavy march, late on the night of Dec. i. The plan of the 
allies was to attack Napok'on's right, and to cut him otf from 
Vienna, and their advanced guard began, before dark on Dec i, 
to skirmish towvards Telnitz At that moment Naiioleon was in 
the midst of his troops, thous.mds of whom had made their 
bivouac-straw into torches in his honour The glaie of these 
seemed to the allies to betoken the familiar device of lighting 
fires previous to a retreat, and thus lonfinneil them in the im- 



Battle of austerlitz showing disposition of contending armies 

AND. ABBREVIATED. NAMES OF GENERALS COMMANDING DIVISIONS 

On Dec. 2, 1805, Nnooloon broke the Auttro-Russlan centre at Pratzen while 

Murat, operating on the left, out the enemy’s communication with Austerlitz 

pression which Napoleon’s calculated timidity had given. Thus 
encouraged, those who desired an immediate battle soon gained 
the upper hand in the councils of the tsar and the emperor 
Francis The attack orders for Dec 2 (drawm up by the Aus- 
trian general, Weyrother, and explained by him to a council of 
superior olficer.s, of whom some were hostile, the greater part 
indillerent, and (he chief Russian member, General Kulusov, 
asleep) ga\e the five columns and the icscrve, into which the 
Austro-Russian army was organized, the following tasks the first 
and second (Russians) to move south-westward behind the 
Pratzen ridge towards Tellnitz and Sokolnitz; the third (Russian) 
to cross the southern end of the plateau ami come into line on the 
right of the first two; the fourth (Austrians and Russians under 
Kolowrat), on the right of the third, to advance towards Kobel- 
nilz An Austrian advanced guard preceded the ist and 2nd 
columns Farther still on the right the 5th column (cavalry under 
Prince John of Liechtenstein) was to hold the northern part of 
the plateau south of the Brunn-OImulz road; across the road 
itself was the corps of Prince Bagration, and in rear of Liechten- 
stein’s corps was the reserve (Russians under the grand-duke 
Constantine). Thus, the farther the four mam columns pene- 
trated into the French right wing the wider would the gap be- 
come between Bagration and Kolowrat, and Liechtenstein’s 
squadrons could not form a serious obstacle to a heavy attack of 
Napoleon’s centre. The whole plan was based upon defective 
information and preconceived ideas; it has gone down to history 
as a classical example of bad generalship, and its author, Wey- 
rother, who was perhaps nothing worse than a pedant, as a 
charlatan. 

Napoleon, on the other hand, with the exact knowledge of the 
powers of his men, which was the secret of his generalship, en- 
trusted nearly half of his line of battle to a division (Legrand’s) 
of Souk’s carps, which was to be supported by Davout. some of 
whose brigades had marched from Vienna, 90m in 48 hours But 
the ground which this thin line was to hold against three columns 
of the enemy was marshy and densely intersected by ob'^tacles, 
and the HI corps was the best in the Grande Arnice, while its 
leader W'as perhaps the ablest of all Napoleon s marshaK The 
re.5t of the army formed in the centre and left “Whilst they 
march to turn my right,” said Napoleon in the inspiriting proc- 
lamation which he issued on the eve of the battle, “they pre.sent 
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mt* their flank,” and the great counterstroke was to be delivered 
against the Pratzen heights by the French centre This was com- 
posed of Soult’s corps, with Bernadette's in second line On the 
left, around the hill called by the French the Santon (which was 
fortified), was Lannes’ corps, supported by the cavalry reserve 
under Murat. The general reserve consisted of the Guard and 
Oudinot's grenadiers 

The attack of the allies was begun by the first three columns, 
which moved down from their bivouacs behind the Pratzen 
plateau before dawn on the 2nd, towards Telnitz and Sokolnitz 
The Austrian advanced guard engaged .it daybriMk, and the 
French in Telnitz made a vigorous defence, both parties were 
reinforced, and Legrand drew uiion himself, in lulfilhng his 
mission, the whole weight of the allied attack The contest was 
long and doubtful, but the Russians gradually drove back Legrand 
and a part of Davout’s corps, numerous attacks both of infantry 
and cavalry were made, and by the succcssice arrival of reinforce- 
ments each side in turn received fresh impetus. Finally, at 
about 10 A M , the allies were in possession of the vill.iges on the 
Goldbach from .Sokolnitz southwards, and D.ivout's line of 
battle had reformed more than a mile to rearward, still, however, 
maint.'iining touch with the I^remh centre on the Goldbach at 
Kobelnitz Between the two lines the fighting continued almost 
to the close of the battle With 12,500 men of all arms the 
Marshal held m front of him over 40,000 of the enem> 

In the centre, the defective arningements of the allied staff had 
delayed the 4th column (Kolowrat), the line of march of which 
was crossed by Liechtenstein’s c.avalry moving in the opposite 
direction The objective of this column was Kobelnitz, and the 
two emperors and Kulusov accompanied it The delay had, how- 
ever, opened a g.ip between Kolowrat and the 3rd column on his 
left, and towards this gap. and the denuded Pratzen plateau, 
Napoleon sent forward St Hilaire's division of Soult's corps for 
the decisive alt.u k Kutusov was pursuing this march to the south- 
west when he was surprised by the sw'ift advance of .Soult’s men 
on the plateau itself Napoleon had here double the force of the 
allies, Kutusov, however, displayed great energy, changed front 
to his right and called up his reserves The French did not win 
the plateau without a severe struggle St Hilaire’s (the right 
centre) division was fiercely engaged by Kolowrat ’s cc.lumn. 
General Miloradovich opposed the left centre att.ack under Van- 
damme, but the French le.iders were two of the best fighting 
generals in their army The reaimo^t troops of the Russian 2nd 
column, not yet committed to the fight on the Goldbach, made a 
bold counter stroke against St Hil.iire’s right flank, but were 
repulsed, and Soult turned to relieve the pressure on Davout 
by attacking Sokolnitz The Rus^i.ins in Sokolnitz surrendered, 
an opportune cavalry charge furthc-r discomfited the allied left, 
and the Pr.Uzen plateau was now in full po.ssession of the French 
Kven the* Russian Gu.ird failed to shake Vand.imme’s hold In 
the meanwhile L.innes .mil Murat had been engaged in the de- 
fence* of the S.inton Here the allied leaders displayed the greatest 
vigour, but they were unable to drive back the French The 
cavalry charges in this cjuarter arc celebrated in the history 
of the mounted arm, and Kellermann, the hero of M.irengo, won 
fresh laurels against the c.ivalry of Liechtenstein’s command 
The French not only held their ground, but ste.adily advanced and 
eventually forced back the allies on Austerlitz, thereby barring 
their retreat on Olmutz The last serious attempt of the allies 
in the centie led to some of the hardest fighting of the day; 
the Russian Imperial Gu.ird under the grand-duke Constantine 
pressed closely upon St Hil.iire and \andamme on the plateau, 
.ind only gave way when the French (iuard and the Grenadiers 
came into action ,\ftc*r the ‘('hevalier Guards’’ h.id been 
routed by Marshal Bessieres and the Guard cav’alry, the allies 
had no more hope of victory, orders had already been sent to 
Buxhdwden, who commandeci the three columns engaged against 
Davout, to retreat on Austerlitz No further attempt was mtide 
on the plateau, which was held by the French from Pratzen to 
the Olmutz road The allied army was cut in two. and the last 
confused struggle of the three Russian columns on the Goldbach 
was one for liberty only The fighting in Telnitz was perhaps 


the hardest of the whole battle, but the inevitable retreat, 
every part of which was now under the fire of the French on the 
plateau, was terribly costly Soult now barred the way to Auster- 
litz, and the allies turned southward towards Satschan As they 
retreated, the icc of the Satschan pond was broken up by the 
French artillery, causing delay to the sorely harassed columns. In 
(he twclv^e hours from 7 a .m to nightfall, the 65,000 French 
troops had lost 6,800 men, or about io(.f ; the allies (82,500 en- 
gaged) had 12,200 killed and wounded, and left in the enemy’s 
hands 15,000 prisoners (many wounded) and 133 guns. 

AUSTIN, ALFRED (1835-1013). English poet-laureate, 
w.as born at Hcadingley, near Leeds, May 30 1835, and died 
June 2 1Q13 at Swinford Old Manor, near Ashford, Kent He was 
educated at Stonyhurst, Oscott, and London University, from 
which he was graduated in 1853, and was called to the bar four 
years later He made his first noteworthy appearance as a writer 
with a satire called The Season, which showed both wit and 
observation Austin published several volumes of verse: Savoria- 
rola (1881), a tragedy, Soliloquies (1882); Pnnee Lucifer 
(1887); England’s Darhni^ (1S06); The Conversion of WinckeL 
matin (1807), etc I'or severaj years he edited The National 
Review, .and wrote leading articles for The Standard 

After Tennyson's death in 1802, no new poet-laureate was 
nominated for several years Evcntu.illy, in 1896, Austin was 
appointed Ills verses for official occasions did not escape adverse 
criticism; his hasty poem in praise of the J.ameson mid in 1896 
being a notable instance The most eltcctivc characteristic of 
Austin’s poi'try, as of the best of his pro.se, is a genuine and inti- 
mate love of nature His prose idylls. The Garden that I love and 
Jn Veronica*s Garden, are full of a pleasant open-air flavour, 
which is .ilso (he outstanding feature of his English Lyrics. 

See his Autobwgraphv (igii). 

AUSTIN, JOHN ( 1700-1859), English jurist, was born on 
March 3 1790 IIis father was the owner of flour mills at Ipswich 
and in the neighbourhood, and was in good circumstances John 
W.1S the eldest i»f five brothers One of his brothers, Charles 
(1790-1874), ol)(.uned great distinction at the bar John Au.stin 
entered the army at a very early age, and remained in the service 
until 1812 He then read for the bar, was called in i8tS, .mil 
joineil the Norfolk iiriuil. He never had any large practice, and 
.ctired in 1825 

On the foundation of University College, London, in 1826, 
Austin was appointed to the chair of jurisprudence, but his lec- 
tures did not begin until 1828 In the meantime he visited 
Heidelberg and Bonn to study German methods of legal teaching 
There he made stimulating cont. lets with Savigny, K J A Mit- 
termaier, Niebuhr. Brandis, Schlegel and others His class at 
University College was never a large one, but included a number 
of brilli.ant men: Sir (}eorgc Cornewall Lewis, Charles Buller, 
Charles Villiers, Sir Samuel Romilly, and his brother. Lord 
Romilly, Edward Strutt (afterwards Lord Belper), Sir William 
Erie and John Stu.irt Mill All of these have left on record ex- 
pressions of the profound admiration which the lectures excited 
in the minds of those who heard them But in 1832 Austin 
resigned for financi.il re.isons, as he could not afford to live in 
London In that year he published his Province of Jurisprudence 
determined, being the first ten of his delivered lectures compressed 
into six 

In 1S33 Austin became a member of the royal commission on 
the criminal law and procedure It appears from some notes made 
at the time that Austin, though he thought it his duty to sign the 
reiKirt (1.S34), strongly objected to some passages which it con- 
tained It apiiears from the nature of these objections that noth- 
ing would h.ive satisfied him short of a complete recasting of the 
criminal law. 

In 1834 Austin gave a lew lectures on the “General Principles 
of Jurisprudence and International Law,” at the Inner Temple 
He then w'ent to live with his wife Sarah Taylor) and only 
child Lucie (afterwards Lady Duff-Gordon>, at Boulogne. The 
Austins were in Malta, where Austin was on a government in- 
quiry, from 1837-38 After their return they lived a good deal 
abroad, and in 1844 they settled in Paris, where they remained 
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until driven out of France by the Revolution of 1848. They then 
took a house at Wcybriclge, and there Austin remained until his 
death in Dec, 1850 

In 1842 Austin published in the Edinburf’h Review an attack 
upon Friedrich List’s system of trade protection {Das nationalc 
System der pohltschvn Oekonomte). His pamphlet “A Plea for 
the Constitution” (1850) was a reply to Lord Grey’s essay on 
“Parliamentary Government,” and expressed Austin’s view that 
the consequences to be anticipated from parliamentary reform 
were all of them either impossible of realization or mischievous 
He thought that political power was safest in the hands of those 
possessed of hereditary or acquired property; and that without 
property even intelligence and knowledge a Horded no presump- 
tion of political capacity 

Austin's first published lectures were almost forgotten when 
Mr (afterwards Sir Henry) Maine began to lecture on jurispru- 
dent c at the Inner Temple Holh in his private and public lectures 
Maine constantly urged upon his hearers the importance of Aus- 
tin’s analytical inquiries into the meaning of legal terms He used 
to say that it was Austin’s mijuiries which had made a philosophy 
of law possible Undoubtedly Maine’s influence revived for a 
short time (he interest in Austin’s teaching Maine was lecturing 
about the time of Austin’s death, and in 1S61 Mrs. Austin pub- 
lished a second edition of the Province of Jurisprudence, and this 
was followed by two volumes which contained other fragments 
{Lectures on Jurisprudence ; or the. Philosophy of Positive Law) 

Austin proposed to distinguish law from morals; to explain the 
notions which have been entertained of duty, right, liberty, injury, 
punishment and redress, and their connection with, and relations 
to, sovereignty; to examine the distinction between rights m rein 
and rights in pernmam, and between rights ex contractu and 
lights ev deliito, and lurther to determine the meaning of such 
terms as right, obligation, injury, sanction, person, thing, act and 
forbearance 

The Lecturer on Jurispiudemc wore reviewed by J S Mill m the 
Jidinhuifih Revtnv of Oct 186 j, and this review is republished in Mill’s 
Diweiialions and Discussions, \o\ 111 , p 206 Professor Jethro Brown 
published (iQOt)) an edition of Au.stin’s earlier lectures, m which they 
are stated in an abbreviated foim There is a sketch of his life bv 
his widow in the preface to the Lectures on Juinprudeme, which .she 
published alter his death. 

AUSTIN, MARY HUNTER (1868- ), American nov- 

elist and essayist, was born at Carlincille (111 ), on Sept tj, 1868 
After graduating at Blackburn university in 1888 she went to 
Ualifornia to teach Later she .settled in New Me.xico and became 
the friend and chronicler of the nearby Indian tribes Her first 
book. The IaiikI of iMtlc Ram, a poetical description in prose of 
the dc*.serL and its denizens, wms pulilishecl in 1903 and brought 
her immediate renown bhe published several novels with scenes 
in the west and in the artistic centres of New York, where she 
spent much lime, and w'rotc for the magazines on tVmimsin, 
social problems, and the art of writing, but her chief interest and 
best work have been in her interpretation of the American Indian 
and his contribution to American life 

Besides The Land of Lillie Ram, her most notable books are I'he 
Basket Woman (1904); The Flock (loob) , Lost Borders (iqoo), 
Woman of Genius (Tgi2) , The Arrow Maker, a play produced in 
New' York in rgii; 20 Jayne Street (1020) ; The Amciiian Rhythm, 
interpretation and translations of Indian poetre , A Small 'J oicn Man 
(1922) , and The Land of Journey's Lnding (1924). 

AUSTIN, STEPHEN FULLER (170^-1830), an iVmer- 
ican frontier colonizer and founder of the principal settlements 
of English-speaking people in Texas during the i82o'.s, while that 
country was still a part of Mexico, was the oldest son of Moses 
Austin (1761-1S21 ) who had himself inaugurated the project for 
the colonization of Texas during the last year or two of his life 
and Maria Brown, of Quaker descent. Moses was caught in the 
financial panic of i8ig and left the lead-mining region of south- 
east Missouri, w'hcre he had settled, for Tc.\as. Here he obtained 
a grant of land for colonization purposes (Jan 1S21) but died 
SIX months later, leaving his son to carry out the enterprise 
Stephen F Austin had been educated at Bacon academy. Col- 
chester (Conn ), and at Transylvania university, Lexington (Ky ), 
and had served in the territorial legislature of Missouri from 
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1814 to i8iq, when the sla\eiy question was raised to a high 
pitch over the Tallmadgc proposal to exclude slavery upon the 
admis.sion of Missouri as a state IinoKed in his father's business 
misfortunes, he joined a geneial migration into the new teiritory 
of Arkansas, and opened a farm at Long I’rairie, cm the Red river, 
as a step towards Texas, but pioceeding to New' Orleans he 
learned that the approaches to Texas from that city wc-ie better 
There he I^egan the study of law and .issii.tcd in editing the 
I^ouisiaiia Advertiser, until the middle of July, 1821, when, with 
all the vigour of a young man, he entered 'Fexas and, during the 
following winter, planned a substantial settlement near the coast 
between the Brazos and the Colorado ri\eis Meanwhile a suc- 
cessful revolution had occurred in Mexico, and it became neces- 
sary for him to go to Me.xico City to secure the ccmtirmation ot 
his grants, and for some years henceforward he was one of the 
main factors in the struggle betw'een two civilizations for the 
possession of Texas 

In the interest of (he slaveholding element of Anglo-Ameri- 
c'ans Austin successfully defeated the efforts of Mexic.m states- 
men, who wc*re supported by British agents and diplomats, to 
keep negro slavery out of Texas, and in 1S33, w'hen he failc^d to 
induce" (he Mexican government to make Texas a separate state 
in (he confcxleralion, so that the American .settlers might have 
that liberty and self-government which they considered indis- 
pensable, he wrote home . recommending the organization of a 
.state without waiting for the consent of the Mexican congiess. 
he was thrown into jirison He was released in 1835, the Texas 
Revolution followed, and Austin .secured the help of money and 
men from people in the I’nitcd States In the end he found 
himself and his colonies practically submerged by the flood of 
adventurcr.s and immigrants, and the revolution was successful 
Sam Houston defeated him in a campaign for the presidency: 
.ind Austin died on Dec. 7, 1S3O, while serxing in the subordinate 
position of secretary of state Since about 1900 “slate pride and 
local jiiety have selected Austin, with Sam Houston, as the great 
men for emulation by the >outh of Te.xas, and consequently, like 
George Wa.shington, he is in near likelihood of becoming a lay 
figure, whose every impulse was good, and whose every action 
was perfect ” But there h.ive been some “doubting Thomases”; 
and the recent publication (ki-'S) of a biography in which the 
author, to quote a reviewer, “assumes the role of attorney for 
the defence” has given them an excell(*nt opportunity to state 
the grounds of their doubts in public print 
See Professor Eugene C Barker’s I.ife of Stephen F iustin (192^ , 
'J he South-wt stern Folilnal and Soaal Siiemi Quartuly (June, 1920), 
pp 81-84, aod The American llisturnal Reviiw (Jan. 1927), jip 
C48 UO (T P Ma) 

AUSTIN, a city of Minnesota, USA, 00m S of Minne- 
apolis and St Paul, on the beautiful Red Cedar river, the county 
seat of Mow’er county. It is a division point of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St Paul railw'ay, and is served also by the Chicago 
Great Western The population was 10,118 in 1020. of whom 
1,102 were foreign-born white, and w’as estimated at 11. goo in 
102? Austin is a market for the fine live stock and dairy jiroducts 
of Mower county It has a p.icking plant which uses over 1,000,- 
000 hogs a year, three hatcheries, one of which has a capacity of 
600,000 chirks, greenhouses which ship over 3,000 roses daily; 
railway shops; and a number of smaller industries The city owns 
and operates its water, light and jiowrer jilant, and has a tine 
sew'agc-disposdl plant (built 1027) At the head of M.iin slri*et 
is the Horace Austin State Park, and the city maintains five other 
parks Austin was settled in 18^5, incorporated as a vill.ige in 
1808. and chartered as a city in 1873 
AUSTIN, the capital of Texas USA, and the county-seat 
of Travis county, on the north bank of the Colorado riviT, 200 
miles .south by west of Dallas and Fort Worth It is on Federal 
highway 81, is connected by .state roads w'ith several other trans- 
continental highways; and is served by the Missouri-Kan.sas- 
Texas, the Missouri I’acific, and the Southern Pacitii r.iilways 
The area of the city is lOsqm The population wms 34 S70 in 
1920, of whom 6,921 were negroes and 903 Mexicans, and was 
estimated at over 50,000 in 1927 
The site of Austin was selected by a commission appointed in 
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JS30 by the Republic of Texas to find the most attractive spot 
withm Its boundaries for the seat of Rovernment. It lies at the 
point where the Colorado issues from a canyon, and is built on 
bluffs 40-1 20ft above the river To the cast stretch gently rolling 
plains. The state capitol, a vast building of red Texas granite, 
roofed with copper plates, stands in a square in the centre ot 
the city It was built (,1^81-88) by Chicago capitalists in return 
for 3,000,000 acres of land. The state library (65,000 volumes) 
is rich in material on the history of the south-west The gover- 
nor's mansion, on a hill overlooking the Capitol, is a fine example 
of southern colonial architecture, built before the Civil War The 
home built by France for her ambassador to the Republic of 
'I'exas IS still standing, and the city cherishes a livc-oak tree 
with a spread of i25it , under which the Indians and the white 
men niacle their treaties On high ground half a mile north of the 
capitol IS the main campus (40 acres) of the Cniversity of Texas, 
set aside for this purpose in i.S5() by the Congress of the Republic. 
Other large tracts within the city arc occupied by the athletic 
held, the “new” campus, and the “little” campus, and the univer- 
sity owns 400 acres along the n\er, between the city and the 
dam The university was established and endowed by acts of 
the state legislature in i<S58, 1870, and i88j, and was opened to 
students m i8Ss The total enrolment in all departments, except 
the extension division and the summer school, was 5,594 in 
1926-27 (3,574 men and 2,020 women). The endowment of the 
university amounts to over $h, 000, 000 Its library contains over 

300.000 volume's, jiK hiding the liexar archives (original manu- 
scripts connected with loc'al history (1730-1836) and a fine col- 
lection (d i6th, T7th. and iSth century authors, made by John H 
Wrenn of Chicago, .ind valued at $225,000 The medical branch 
of the uni\ersily is at CiaKeston; the College of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy is at Fil I’aso St Edwaril's University, a Roman Catholic 
institution (founded 1S81) is 2in south of the city The Austin 
I'resbylerian Theological Seminary was ojicned in 1902; Missouii 
Syno(l Lutheran college, in i()26 There are several privately sup- 
ported schools for negtoes Other institutions include state schools 
lor the deaf, the blind, and the ment.illy deteitive, a stab’ hos- 
pital lor the insane, the State Senile institute; the Stab* I’asteur 
institute; the Confcdoiatc Home (for old soldiers) and the Con- 
federate Woman's Home of Texas. The assc'-sed valuation of 
projiLMly in 1926 was $ 10,04 ^.5 16 Lank clearings amounted to 
$85 870,970 The output of the 54 manufacturmg e-aablishments 
within the city limits in 1925 was valued it $4,877,100 Among 
the leading industries are printing, coffcc-roastmg, and the manu- 
facture of flour, brick, furniture, mattresses, poultry remedies, 
monuments, saildles, liunks, soap, and optical lenses Large 
cjuaiitities of cotton, coin, cattle, wool, hay, cedar, spinach, and 
dresseil tuikeys and chickens are shipped. 

Austin was lirst settled in 1.838 under the name of Waterloo 
Its name was changed the next year in honour of Stephen F. 
Austin, when it w.is selected as the capital of the Republic of 
Texas It w.is incorporated in 1839, and has been the scat of 
government ever since, c.vccpt for a time in 1842-45, w’hen, under 
the intlucnce ol (General Sam Houston, the city of Houston was 
used as the capital. In 1909 a commission form of government 
was adopted, and in 1926 a city mamiger was installed 
AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, English 
motor-car manufaclutmg company, was founded in 1905 by Mr, 
now Sir He I belt Austin (b 1866), an engineer and pioneer of 
motoring .\i a time when foreign cars were in the ascendant in 
the United Kingdom, the Austin Motor Company developed its 
works at Longliruige, ne.ir Ibnmngham, with the object of sup- 
plying British liuilt cats for home and export. Like many other 
tirms the Company was badly crippled by war reaction and the 
collapse in general trading which occurred in 1920, but careful 
management and a broad minded policy soon led to recovery and 
it now (1928) employs diiectly some 12.000 and indirectly about 

60.000 persons 

In addition to the construction of cars the company undertakes 
foundry work in v'arious metals, stamping, forging, pressing, sheet 
metal working and machining, etc Statistics show remarkably 
high earnings by the workers, expansion in the turnover during 


the last few years of some seven times, and a greatly increasing 
export market The equipment has been brought up to date and 
IS capable of dealing with huge amounts of material, large quan- 
tities are handled continuously, and the various components arc 
quickly assembled and turned out as finished cars, ready for the 
service required of them 

(A P K ) 

AUSTRALASIA, a term formerly applied somewhat loosely 
to all the land, mainly insular, extending eastwards and south- 
eastwards from the south-eastern portion of Asia and occupying 
approximately the south-western quadrant of the Pacific In its 
widest sense it has been taken to include, besides Australia (with 
Tasmania) and New Zealand, the Malay Archipelago and the 
Philippines, Melanesia (Xi w Guinea and the island groups lying 
east and south-east of it as far as and including New Caledonia 
and the Fiji islands), Micronesia (the island group.s extending 
from Pelew island and the Ladrones east-soul h-eastwards to in- 
clude the Marshall and Gilbert groups); Polynesia (the scattered 
groups of islands extending eastwards from the above groups 
to about longitude* 130" E ) But the Hawaiian islands, and 
even Antarctica, have been included under the heading “Austral- 
asia ” 

AUSTRALIA is situated wholly in the southern hemisphere 
betw'cen longitudes 113*’ 9' E and 153° 39' E and latitudes 10“ 
41^ S and 43° 39' S (mainland, 39° 8' S ) With an area of nearly 
3,ooo,ooosqm (2.974. m ; mainland alone, 2,948, 366sq m ) 
It IS the smallest continent and the largest island on the globe, 
approximating in size to the United States of America (3.026,789 
sq m ) and being rather more than three-fourths of the size of 
Europe and over one-fifth of the area of the British empire (Tas- 
mania I <7 T' I and other adjacent islands arc included in the above, 
but I’apua (c/i' j and mandated territories .ire excluded ) With a 
coast-line of 12,210m — giving a proportion of im of coast to 244 
sqm land surface (mainland alone, i ,’6isqm , cf Europe, i 75; 
England and Wales, i 25) — Australia is a markedly closed land 
mass This fact, m conjunction with its shape (max east-w’cst 
extension c 2,400m, north-south 1,97001 ) and latitudinal posi- 
tion, profoundly inlliiences the climatic, and hence its general geo- 
graphic al, character 

Position and general spatial relationships are potent factors in 
Australian geograiihv Extensive water surfaces lend comparative 
isolation except towards the north Regarded as a south-eastern 
cleiached extension of the Asiatic land mass, Australia cannot be 
entirely dissociated in respect of geographical destiny from Asia, 
and the same may be said if we view it, or its eastern margin, as 
a section of the western Pacific seaboard With regard to the 
Pacific the position of Australia is pregnant Along with New 
Zealand it dominate', geographically the south-west Pacific quad- 
rant Similarly if conim.inds the south-east Indian Ocean, to 
which water-tnangle — more enclosed in geographical than in 
physical fart — it forms, as it were, the south-east apex 

With regard to position in the British empire Australia shares 
with New Zealand extreme remoteness from the mother country 
(London-Sucz-Colombo-Fremanlle, 9,537 nautical m ; Livcrpool- 
Panama-Sydney, 12.222 nautical m ), but i.s linked to the British 
Isles by two sea-ways (the Suez and the Panama routes) which 
span the Eastern and We.stern Hemispheres respectively and 
traverse the two great land-masses of the globe Both routes — 
but particularly the former— he athwart important units of the 
empire and both have longer altei native sea-routes. The Aus- 
tralian continent, also forms one of the “corner-stones” of the 
Indian Ocean, much of the territory adjoining which is under 
British administration Iinally Australia is situated diagonally 
across the Pacific fiom Canada and the loute joining these 
Dominions (Sydney-Vancouver, 6.848 nautical m ) intersects, or 
runs adjacent to, perhaps a majority of the most important routes 
traversing that ocean 

Geomorphology (see also under Geology) — Australia, as the 
lines of folding and faulting show, has bc'en built up against and on 
a core of pre-Cambrian rocks which to-day are most in evidence in 
the south-west and west. Against this massif were successively 
pressed up a series of sediments in roughly parallel strips along the 
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north, east and south-east so that the land area continued to 
grow in the directions mentioned until, after the last great 
(Carboniferous) period of folding, it possessed at the end of the 
Palaeozoic period the whole of, and more than, its present ex- 
tension. 

Subsequently, three main types of episode have determined 
the broad features of the present land-mass. 

(1) The continuance, or extension, of crustal sagging in cen- 
tral and eastern Australia accompanied by marine transgressions 
and the formation of lakes with the accumulation of sediments 
Since Cretaceous times the present land surface — if we except 
the south marginal areas — has remained unintcriuptcdly above 
sea-level 

(2) The progressive elevation of the eastern and south-eastern 
marginal portions of the continent to form the elongated belts of 
liighland now known as the Eastern Highlands and the South 
Australian Highlands These highlands, theiefore, though com- 
posed of ancient materials and possessing much denuded upper 
surfaces arc geologically of late formation 

(3) (o) The outpouring of vast sheets of basalt over large areas 
In cast and south-east Australia, in Tasmania, and, to a less ex- 
tent, in south-west Australia Beneath these basalt “tloods’’ exist- 
ing features were submerged, valleys were covered up (c/ the 
“deep leads”) and the already worn-down landscape was even 
more levelled (b) A series of comparatively localised glaciations, 
which aflecled notably the Kosciusko Plateau and Tasmania and 
were accompanied by climatic conditions which supported in 
Central Australia herds ot giant herbivorous and carnivorous ani- 
mals (c) Oscillations of the coast-line, and perhaps of sea-level, 
resulting, for instance, in the se\erance, the re-junction, and 
again the parting ot Tasmania from the mainland, the subsidence 
of large stretches of continental margins particularly along the 
north-east, central-south, and south-west with consequential flood- 
ing of surface features, and, most recent of all, an elevation of the 
land, relative to the sea, of about 15ft. (in places as much as 
200ft ) widely marked round the Australian coast-line. 

The above historical tacts aie cleaily reflected in the present 
character ot the Australian land-mass Rising, in places with 
surprising steepness, trom the great abysstil turrow which ac- 
companies and well-nigh rings it in, the continental platform 
bounded by the loo-fathom line (/c,, including the continental 
shelf) appears in plan as a broad flat disc with two irregular pro- 
longations — one at the south-east corner compnsing 'lasmania, 
the other, much larger and more irregular, at the north comprising 
New Guinea An elevation of the land (or a lowering of the sea) 
of about 200ft. in the case of Tasmania, of only about looft. in 
the case of New Guinea, would reunite these islands to the main- 
land Elsewhere the continental shelf is remarkably narrow, espe- 
cially along the south-east and east On the north-east, on the 
other hand, a 1,200m long stretch of down-faulted, and perhaps 
still sinking, coast has left room for the growth of one of the 
most remarkable coral-reels — and also one of the longest, though 
not the best .sheltered, semi-enclosed maritime water-ways — 
(see Barrier Rfef). 

In detail also the varying physiographic — and hence often 
economic — character of the coasts is the direct outcome of tec- 
tonic history The recently submerged coast-lines in the south-ea.st 
(including Tasmania) present a frowning front, but also, where 
commodious and branching river-valleys have been “drowned,’’ 
some of the finest of natural harbours (Sydney harbour; the sub- 
merged valleys of the Tamar and the Derwent in Tasmania) 
Along the north-east (Queensland) coast also, where the collapse 
of the continental margin has broken diagonally across the folds, 
or again in parts of the north-west and north, subsidence has 
given a series of natural inlets, the potential value of which, how- 
ever, is often diminished by the amplitude of the tides. (Spring 
tides [range]. Townsville, 8-1 2ft ; Broad Sound, 30ft.; north- 
west coast, varying between c 21 and 36 ft ) Elsewhere waves, 
currents and tides have had greater effect, and here (e g., along 
many stretches of the west and north-west, south-west ancl south 
coasts) rocky promontories alternate with sandy bays and spits, 
and tied islands and sand-dunes are the seaward front of a Tow 


and featureless interior. In three places (the Ninety-Mile Beaches 
of north-west Western Australia and south-east Victoria, and at 
Great Sandy island 1 Queensland]) the set of the currents has 
permitted great accumulations of sand, and in several i misiderable 
stretches (Gulf of Carpentaria [south coasts]; Gnat Australian 
Bight; Spencer gulf, etc ) recent elevation has resulted in either 
low shelving shores (south coast of Gulf of Carpentaria, Spencer 
gulf) or in an unbroken line of dills (Great Australian Bight) 
The exceedingly closed nature of the continent — the paucity of 
large and effective sea inlets — has already been referred to The 
M5th meridian of east longitude divides Australia roughly into 
two divisions as regards surface configuration. To the west lies 
the great plateau, to the east the lowlands, followed nearer the 
coast by the belt of highlands. Each of these divisions is broadly 
expressive of the physical genesis and growth of the continent 
The Western Plateau. — This division includes the whole of 
Western Australia, most of the Northern Territory, besides much 
of the west and north-west of South Australia It constitutes 
one of the “primitive” continental blocks of the earth’s crust 
(“shields”) and consists fundamentally of a complex of very 
old and very hard rocks (see Geology, below). Around its edges 
from the north-west to the south-east, and again .dong its in- 
land (eastern) boundary the older rocks dip below younger for- 
mations which form the greater part of the coastal lowlands 
These lowlands, bo-yom. wide along the west but broadening to 
Too-20om towards the north-w'Cst and south-east, slope up very 
gently inland to heights of 6oo-i,ooo feet Here they frer|uently 
terminate abruptly against a scarp which rises to about 1.200ft — 
in places to 4,000ft — and which is the faulted edge of the interior 
plateau, though, owing to its steepness and its dissection by 
streams, it has ofien the appiearance of a mountain range (e if , 
Darling Ranges) Elsewhere the transition to the plateau is more 
gradual, and on the south-east and south a limestone plallorm, 
formerly a sea-floor, rises from an unbroken line of perpi ndicular 
cliffs of 2oo-40oft and forms the remarkable Nullaibor Plains. 
The interior plateau has an average elevation of perhaps 1,500ft : 
its surface features result from the age-long denudation of the 
materials and structures which characterize it. The primitive 
folds have been truncated, the bro.id granitic masses worn down 
to a comparatively uniform level. Crustal movements have 
slightly lowered .some areas and raised others. 

Coastward draining streams, where these have attained to any 
.size and power as in the south-west, north-west and north, have 
dissected the outer margins of the plateau and have woikecl out 
a rugged if subdued relief In the north-west and Kimberley Divi- 
sions in particular the dissection of the horizontal or gently in- 
clined strata has given rise to a ch.aracteristic landsc.ape of table- 
land, ridge and canvon (Mt Hann, 2,800ft ) Everywhere con- 
tinued erosion has differentiated hard from less hard rocks, and 
ridges, spines (often of quartzite), granite erosion scarps (“break- 
aways”), isolated rocks or groups of rocks (Ayers Rock and 
Mt. Olga m Central Australia), and occasionally larger and more 
mountainous masses (Stirling Range, 3,640(1 ; Hammersley 
Range, Mt Bruce, 4 024ft ; etc.) arrest the eye and sharply frame 
the horizon. But apart from these and the Macdonnell (Mt. 
Heughlm, 4,800ft ) and Musgrave Ranges (Mt Woodruffe, c. 
5,000ft ) in Central Australia, there are no “mountains” in the 
ordinary sense Over far the greater part an immense peneplain, 
the major elevations of which are imperceptible swellings, the 
chief hollows wide salt-floored flats, extends with expressionless 
monotony Here broad expanses of sandy or clayey plain, there 
mile upon mile of sand-ridge (e g , in an area comprising the 
centre, and east and north of the centre of Western Australia); 
here wide levels floored with limestone (travertine) , there rougher 
but hardly less level surfaces of laterite, with granite and quartz 
outcrops. Long lines, either level or of low inclination, and sharp 
scarp faces may in this direction or that bound the horizon and 
mark the sky-line of ridge and range But the prevailing impres- 
sion is flatness, the prevailing sense that of space Not the desert, 
for the most part, of popular imagination, for the surface is 
peopled with trees, scrub or at least heath But a great wide 
silence-filled land, a land of age where loneliness dwells 
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The Central Lowlands. — To the plateau of the west succeeds, 
from about long 135“ E, a belt of lowlands They extend from 
the Gulf of Carpentaria to the eastern coast of South Australia 
and the Victorian highlands; from the dissected margins of the 
western platform and the Central Australian ranges, to the high- 
land foothills in the east. On the eastern side their boundary' is 
somewhat indefinite but coincides approximately with the 1,000ft 
contour Some 900m across at their maximum breadth (at about 
29° S lat ), they narrow northwards and southwards to barely 
half that distance. They are crossed in two plates by low’ swells 
or .saddles (Barkly, Selwyn and Kynuna highlands m the north, 
Barrier-Grey Ranges farther south [all c. 1,000ft J). Along 
their eastern margin a few incon'iiderable projections from the 
Beall and McGregor “Ranges” m Queensland Further south the 
platform around the upper Lachlan river (Cobar-Wyalong pene- 
plain, 6oo-90ott ) reaches out westwards towards the Barrier 
Range, and in the south-east are the striking South Australian 
highlands (Mt Lofty and Flinders Ranges) Having regard to the 
above surface inequalities the area may be divided into (i) the 
Northern (or (iulf), (li) the Central (or Lake Eyre). (111) the 
Eastern (Upper Darling or Warrego), (iv) the Southern (Mur- 
ray river), lowlands respectively, where each division corre- 
sponds to a more or less distinct drainage area ('Fhe Lake 
Frome basin may be regarded as a subdivision of fii] ) But the 
actual continuity of these lowlands is seldom interrupted save 
around the edges, and the division lines are tar from distinct 

The area rciiresents the zone of crustal weakness or sagging 
where great quantities of sediments were deposited on the floors 
of inland gulfs and lakes and, later, wide sheets of river gravels 
and alluvium The ancient rocks of the west sink below these 
newer formations but the Barkly and Sclvvyn ujilands, with the 
adjoining Cloncurry area, are a north-easterly extension of the 
great plateau Similarly, the Cobar-Barrier Range “peneplain,” 
affected by recent elevatory movements, forms a sill partly 
separating and partly submerged by the more recent deposits 
The outirop of these older rocks (“inliers”) has significance in 
connection with the occurrence both of w'orkable minerals and of 
artesian water. The south-eastern portion of the central lowlands 
is, from a physiogiaphical point of view, one of the most interest- 
ing in Australia Complementary to the elevation of the south- 
eastern margins of the continent was a subsidence of its more 
central portions The older “gram” of the land and the continen- 
tal “backbone” had run m an east-west direction (c/. Macdonnell, 
Musgrave, Gawler Ranges). Rivers comparable, perhaps, with the 
Murray had discharged along the south coast which then lay 
farther to the south. Subsidence in the northern partji, coupled 
with the elevation of the Mt Lofty-Flinders Ranges, disrupted 
this order, dammed back the streams, and caused or hastened the 
formation of great “lakes” (The surface of Lake Eyre lies 
normally about 39ft below sea-lev cl ) A belt of country anciently 
the site of a mountain system (strongly folded Cambrian and 
older sediments), but worn flat by long denudation, was raised 
by crustal warping, probably in sympathy with the mov’cments 
further east, and formed the Mt Lofty-Flinders Range (St 
Mary’s Peak, 3.900ft ; Mt Lofty, 2,334ft ) which, with its main 
spur continued in the Barrier Range, encloses on three sides the 
Lake Frome basin 

On the west side St Vincent’s and Sixmeer gulfs — the latter 
continued northwards by the Lake I'orrens “rift” valley — ^(irobably 
represent areas of subsidence along divergent lines of fracture, 
while Yorke’s Peninsula is a block left upstanding between them 
To these facts of physical history are due many of the distinctive 
geographical characteri.stics of the area (c.g., drainage features; 
human settlement; lines of movement). More recent was 
the volcanic activity which affected the coastal strip from Kan- 
garoo island to south-western Victoria (Mt Shanck, Mt Gambicr. 
volcanic cones with ashociated lakes). For the rest, the general 
features of the lowlands admit of little in the way of descrip- 
tion. Rolling or undulating in the north and east, towards the 
south and centre they mostly flatten into seemingly boundless ex- 
panses of plain Clothed with scattered timber, .strub and grass, 
they here and there spread flat pavements of clay or broken stones 


(“gibber” plains of Central Australia) to distant and unbroken 
horizons Where the climate is dry, or where perhaps it was once 
drier than now (e g , in the North), forms of arid erosion — sharp 
steep-sided scarps surmounted by long flat crest-lines (“table-top” 
hills) and other similar shapes — arc etched in the “desert sand-, 
stone” and reveal higher land-surfaces now all but gone. Sand- 
ridge (brick-red moving dune.s, or fixed mounds calcareous within 
and only outwardly coated with sand) occupies some few areas 
(c eastern Central Australia and paits of the South Australian 
“Malice”). In still other parts areas of lime.stonc (“kunkar”; 
travertine) and ironstone gravels occur, but the most exten- 
sive and most characteristic are the vast alluvial sheets — gravels, 
clays and loams for the most part, often very fine and very deep 
— ^washed down by streams from distant highlands and laid by 
innumerable floods over many hundreds of square miles. 

The Eastern Highlands (Including Tasmania). — ^The 
eastern and south-eastern borders of Australia are mainly high- 
land, though there is also included a certain proportion of mainly 
coastal lowlands The highlands have been teimed “cordillera,” but 
they are a more or less continuous belt of plateaux rather than a 
mountain chain or series This char.icter they owe' — as indeed 
does the belt as a whole — mainly to two processes in the physical 
history of the continent; vi/- , the recent elevation of its eastern 
borders and the perhaps complementary subsidence beneath the 
sea of a considerable marginal strip. The last major folding or 
mountain-building processes in Australia occurred towards the 
close of the Palaeozoic age ((.'arboniferous period) The struc- 
tures then reared in the labile zone which comprises, but extends 
far beyond, the eastern mirgins of the continent, have since then 
been subjected to continuous denudation — so far, at least, as can 
be judged from the portions which remain above sea-level It was 
thus an ancient and very reduced surlace which was “warped up” 
to form the highland rim The uplift, however, was irregular 
(“dillerrntial”) and was accompanied by much slipping and fault- 
ing, .so that there resulted a number of unevenly tilted blocks 
which in some parts arc more closely coherent, in others separated 
by gaps of varying width, such gaiis repre.scnting very often areas, 
of down-faulting or block-subsidence (“Senkungsfelcler”) 

The prevailing plateau character of the summits is further 
attributable to {a) volcanic activity, whereby extensive areas 
throughout the belt were covered with sheet-flows, the surface 
levelled, and former irregularities of topography submerged 
(“deep leads”), ‘ (h) denudation intensified by the uplift (cf the 
“peneplains” of the western slopes, “valley in valley” formations), 
and, more locally, by glaciations also (c , in the south-eastern 
part of Australia and in Tasmania). But the uplift naturally 
worked in the opposite sense also since it reinvigorated erosive 
agencies and proc»*sses in general. The displacements mentioned 
had the eftect of .shifting the watershed on the whole further 
inland (exceptions are certain areas in the south-east of the 
continent), and the collapse of the eastern margins in particular 
gave the eastward-flowing streams greater cutting power. Thus 
the deep fresh-cut valleys are as characteristic of the scenery as 
are (he old worn summit -levels, and this has resulted here and 
there in striking precipice and gorge topography (e g., scarp of 
New England Plateau) and occasionally in dislocated courses of 
streams (eg , upper Barron river in north-east Queensland). 

The highland belt falls into three fairly clear natural sections: 
(he Northern Uplands; the Central and South-eastern Highlands 
(including Tasmania) , the Southern Dividing Range ( 5 ee articles 
on various States ) ( 0 . H. T. R.) 

GEOLOGY 

Australia is essentially the fragment of a great plateau land of 
Archaean rocks, the western portion of the continent constituting 
a Precambrian nucleus around which later sediments have been 
deposited and against which they have been folded. East of a line 
drawn through Cloncurry and Broken Hill the continent is built 
up of later deposits, with the exception of isolated areas of prob- 
ably Precambrian rocks in the east Queensland zone extending 

*Thc uplands composed of these volcanic rocks now form the 
watershed along considerable stretches of the highland belt. 
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1. A flock of sheep on the Liverpool PI. 
seasonal shearing 


New South Wales, after the 
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5. Cutting timber in the eucalyptus forest along the Northern railroad 
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6. Sapphire mining in a small stream, Queensland 


ig heavy logs from the state forest, Queensland 
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from Cape York peninsula to the latitude of Gladstone. A very 
similar geographical disposition of the Precambrian is revealed in 
the architecture of Tasmania, where Precambrian rocks are con- 
fined to a region west of a line drawn through Beaconsfield and 
Louisa bay on the extreme south coast. The stratigraphy and 
structure of this old terrain is best known in the State of Western 
Australia, essentially an old Precambrian land that has remained 
above sea level throughout Palaeozoic and later times 

The succession of Precambrian rocks in this State, is as fol- 
lows — 


.\rchacan 


f Warrawoona series 


folder Greenstones — basic lavas, 
I tuffs and sills 

j \'ilgarn sediments — para-schists and 
I gneisses 

Xewer Greenstones - peridotites, 

[ gabbros, dolentcs, porphyrites 


^Oldcr granites and gneisses. 


(Mosfiuito ('reck series — conglomerates, (juartz- 
( lies, phylbtes 

Lower Frotero/oic^, Kurrawang series— arkoses, conglomerates, slates 
Stirling Range series--! [uartzites. 

[Ni wvi ( Iranites. 


Upper Proterozor^ 


f Xulbigine series — conglomerates, sandstones, dolo- 
\ mitic limestones, basic and acid lavas. 


In the southern and central provinces of the State the green- 
stones of the Warrawoona senes con.sist of highly folded horn- 
blende and chlorite schists arranged meridionally or along north- 
north-west lines They are enclosed in granites and gneisses of 
igneous origin which without exception appear to be transgressive 
The principal gold mining centres of the State are situated within 
these greenstone belts or at their contacts with the invading 
igneous rocks This Archaean platform is continued eastward into 
South Australia where a complex of para-schists, amphibolites and 
igneous gneisses underlie the greater part of Eyre peninsula. In 
central Australia the dominant structure lines of (he Archaean 
rocks are latitudinal as seen in the Macdonnell range gneisses. 

The Mosriuito Creek series and Kurrawang series developed in 
the Pilbarra and Coolgardie areas respectively arc dominantly 
sedimentary systems which, though intensely folded, show dis- 
cordant relations to the Archaean rocks on w'hich they rest They 
in turn are penetrated by a later series of granites and granodio- 
rites (Newer Granites) In the Kimberley region of northern 
W’estern Australia a great group of sediments and igneous rocks 
overlain by the Nullagine scries is of Precambrian age, but little 
is known of the structure of this region beyond the striking V- 
shaped trend lines of the series outcropping from King Sound to 
the Northern Territoiy border In the Northern Territory the 
Precambrian series is constituted in it.s lower part of schists 
largely of tuffaccous character penetrated by granite intrusions 
They form a well-defined belt extending from Darwin to the 
region of Pine Creek. 

In Queensland, a large area around Cloncurry is built up of 
Precambrian rocks, the age being definitely established by the 
presence of Cambrian rocks resting on the eroded edges of the 
series It is probable, however, that the rocks of the Hamilton- 
Coen, Charters Towers, Gilbert and Etheridge goldfields are also 
of Precambrian age. In New South Wales the only undoubted 
area of Precambrian rocks is that surrounding Broken Hill, while 
in Victoria the granites and gneisses in the bed of the Glcnelg 
river near Harrow and Balmoral represent an eastern outpost 
of the Precambrian rocks of south-eastern South Australia. 

In South Australia, the lower portions of the Adelaide series 
principally developed in the Mount Lofty ranges have been 
ascribed to the Nullagine series by David, These lower members 
of the Adelaide series include a folded series of ilmenitic con- 
glomerates, quartzites, slates and limestones passing upwards into 
a well defined glacial horizon (Sturtian tillite). These rocks are 
devoid of recognizable fossils. In the Flinders ranges at Wooltana 
and at Mt Arrowsmith to the north of Broken Hill the series 
contains a volcanic horizon which is correlated with the lava zones 
of the Nullagine series. 
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As far as can be determined no orogenic movement ushered 
in the Cambrian era. Rocks of Cambrian age occur principally 
in the Kimberley district (Western Australia), Northern Terri- 
tory, Cloncurry area (Queensland) and in the Mt Lofty and 
Flinders ranges of South Australia. The great lava flow.s of the 
Antrim basalt plateau are followed by a series of Cambrian sedi- 
ments carrying Salterella, and a somewhat similar relation is 
revealed in the Northern Territory In the Mt Lofty ranges and 
Flinders ranges a continuous section from the unfossiliferous 
Adelaide series to the Archacocyathhiae limestones of Middle 
Cambrian age has not yet been discovered, but the evidence here, 
as in the Kimberley region, points to no great straligraphical break 
Some portion of the Adelaide series is theretore probably of Lower 
Cambrian age 

The prominent tillite horizon (Sturtian tillite) in the Adelaide 
series is found at intervals over a zone extending from south of 
Adelaide into the far north of South Australia and is also de- 
veloped in the Broken Hill district Owing to the difficulty in de- 
fining the base of the Cambrian, it is uncertain whether this an- 
cient tillite is Lower Cambrian or Late Proterozoic in age In 
Queensland a gently undulating or horizontal series of fossiliferous 
Cambrian sedimenfs discovered west of Cloncurry indicates an 
extension of the Cambrian sea into western Queensland In 
Ta.smania, the only known Cambrian rocks arc the Dikellocephalus 
sandstones of Railton 

Heathcotian Series. — Of uncertain stratigraphic position are 
the so-called Heathcotian series of Metoria, variously ascribed to 
L’pper Cambrian or Lower Ordovician age. These rocks in the 
type area of Heafhcole consist of shales and radiolarian cherts 
associated with spilitic la\as and tuffs. These beds are strongly 
folded and followed apparently without break by Lower Ordovician 
rocks. The beds themselves contain a mixed launa including pure- 
ly Cambrian forms together with others of a more Ordovician 
aspect A similar difficulty is met with in correctly placing the 
“Cambro-Ordovician'’ scries of Tasmania These rocks developed 
in the western portion of the island include slates, and extensive 
masses of sheared keralophyric lavas, tuffs and intrusions of the 
Dundas and Read-Rosebery areas. 

Two strongly contrasted types of deposits are present in Aus- 
tralia's Ordovician system. The first, a littoral facies, is developed 
in central Australia and is represented in the region of Tempe 
downs, the Krichauff range, etc , south of the Macdonnell ranges. 
An immense thickness of sandstones and fossiliferous limestones 
were deposited in a shallow' sea probably extending as far east 
as the ('aims range in Queensland The fauna includes such forms 
as OrtJiis, Isoarca, Rap/nstoma, Orthoccras and A’iaphiis 

In Victoria a more pelagic type of deposit is represented by the 
Lower Ordovician graptolitic slates practically confined to an 
area west of the meridian of Melbourne. The.se beds have been 
subdivided into four zones, those of Lanccficld, Bendigo, Castlc- 
maine and Darriwill, each characterized by a typical graptolitic 
fauna. The chief productive goldfields in the western portion of 
the State occur in the.se zones near their contacts with granodio- 
rites. Upper Ordovician rocks are chiefly developed in the eastern 
portions of the State and extend northward into New South 
Wales. The crystalline schists of the Albury-Omco districts and 
of t'ne region around Cooma (New South Wales) are believed to 
be of Ordovician age as they appear to pass gradually into un- 
altered fossiliferous Ordovician rocks. 

At the close of Ordovician times a strong folding set in, ac- 
companied in places by igneous intrusions. In New South Wales 
a marked unconformity separates these rocks from the succeeding 
Silurian strata. 

Silurian Age. — Rocks of the Silurian age are entirely confined 
to the eastern States of the continent. The western coastline ex- 
tended from western Tasmania through central Victoria and New 
South Wales into Queensland. The only undoubted fossiliferous 
Silurian rocks of the latter State occur at Chillagoe in the north, 
but it seems probable that the lower members of the Brisbane 
schists and their northerly extension in the Arnamoor and Glat 
stone series are of Silurian age, and i>ossibIv, loo, the C off’s Flar- 
bour series of north-eastern New South Wales. Silurian strata 
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form the most widespread Palaeozoic formation of New South 
Wales. 

In the Jcnolan district, the famous caves are hollowed out of 
limestones rich in Pentarnerus, and other Upper Silurian lime- 
stones occur at Woinbeyan, Bathurst, Orange and Wellington In 
Victoiia the Silurian system is divisible into a Lower or Mel- 
bournian series, mainly of sandstones and shales and an Upper 
or Veringian .series These rocks cover a large portion of central 
eastern Victoria and contain much of the gold of the mining fields 
of this part of the State (Walhalla, Wood's Point, Rushworth, 
etc.) In Tasmania the West Coast range conglomerate series, 
which contains pebbles of the Cambro-OrdovKian porphyroid 
scries, is of Silurian age and underlies a Silurian limestone horizon. 
Here, too, arc placed the limestones of the (Jordon river, and the 
slates and sandstones of the Queen river, Zeehan and Middlesex 

The dose of Silurian times witnessed great orogenic movements 
followed by intrusions of granites probably throughout south- 
eastern Australia and Tasmani.i Widespread volcanic activity 
ushered in the Devonian era in south-eastern Australia. In Vic- 
toria a great group of dacitc la\as was poured out over a land- 
scai>e of folded Oidovnian and Silurian sediments These rocks 
are exposed in (he Dandenongs, at Lilydale, llealesville and 
Maccclon. I’robably of .similar age arc the Snowy river porphyries 
of north-cast Victori.i, and the acid lavas of the Murrumbidgee 
valley. The former attain a (hukness of a, 000ft , the laUcr prob- 
ably 6,000ft In both aieas Middle Devonian sediments and tuffs 
with a rich marine taiina follow the lav.as 

In north-eastern New South Wales and Queensland a Devonian 
sea, foimcd probably at an earlier date, and argillaceous sediments, 
lulls, radiolarian shales and coral limestones were deposited in the 
Tamworth-Bairaha region (New South W’alcs) Igneous action, 
lepresented m Hows and shallow intrusions of spilites, kerato- 
phyrrs and doleiiles, is es[U*cially prominent in the Middle De- 
vonian renks of this region In Queensland the upper portions 
of the Brisbane sihist senes and its cuiuivalents were laid down in 
a Devom.m sea A period of pronounced orogenic movement 
closed (he Middle Devom.m epoch over southern and ccnti.d New 
South Wales, and gently inv lined Upper Devoni.m sediments rest 
unionformably on older sediinetils as at Collar and in (he Parkes- 
I'orlu's distill L The Uii]icr Devonian quartzite.s and shales reach 
a thickness of lo.ooolt at Ml Lambie. 

In the Kimberley distiict of Western Australia a series of con- 
glomerates, guts and limestones o(cui on the Elvirc river and in 
the Napier range The fauna indicates an Upi^er Middle or Upper 
Devonian age 

At (he I lose of (he Devonian age, orogenic movement associ- 
ated with giaiutic intrusions disturbed the area west of the Blue 
Mourilams, hut in north-eastern New South W’ales there is little 
sign of an> slratigiaiihic break between the Upper Devonian and 
Carbonifnous sediments which are folded together In this region 
Carboniferous str.ita attain a thickness of 17,000ft and extend in 
a wide foldid belt from F’orl Stephens northward into New Eng- 
land The simession is as follows, — 


[Lower CarliomlcTous— liunndi senes (5,000ft ), mudstones, lime 
stones, tuffs and some lavas. 


Kfkldle ('arboniferoiis 
1 Upper UailMmilcrous 

L'pper (.'aibomieri)iis 


I t'lo ) [Glacial Stage 
fl.owcr Marine scries, Lochinvar Stage 
\ to hurydrsma horizon (2,600 ft ) 


At the (.lose of Bunndi times earth movements in this region led 
to a revetsion to wnlespread land conditions, the commencement 
being told bv the development of a great thickness of conglomer- 
ates (W^allaiobba Conglonicrales), which are likened to a “Flysch 
facies ’ comp.irable with, the Siwalik conglonicrales of the Sub- 
Himalayas Then followed the accumulaiion of an immense zone 
of lavas, tuifs and sills extending almost meridionally throughout 
the area Dining these voliamc outbursts the first signs of glacia- 
tion that subsequently enveloped much of the whole southern por- 
tion of Australia appeared, glacial tills and seasonally banded 
varve rocks being intercalateil between the tufaceous beds In 


Queensland Carboniferous rocks are best represented in the Star 
series, and beds of similar age occur in the Drummond range, and 
at Rockhampton. Possibly they are also represented in the far 
north in the Herberton series and on the Pascoc river. The base 
of the great geosyncline in the Bowen area is constituted of a great 
pile of volcanic rocks which are probably to be correlated with the 
volcanic stage of the Kuttung of New South Wales. In the State 
of Victoria probably the Mansfield series with their fish beds, the 
Avon river sandstones with Lepidodendron australe and similar 
beds at Iguana Creek belong to Kuttung limes. The glacial condi- 
tions which set in during the Middle Carboniferous intensified near 
the close when an ice sheet covered large areas of southern Aus- 
tralia. In Victoria and South Australia no marine beds of Permian 
age are known, but in Tasmania, New South W'ales and Queens- 
land widespread marine conditions obtained. In the type area of 
New South W\'ilcs the total thickness of Permian strata reached 
15,000ft. Marine beds arc grouped into a lower and upper series 
separated by the Greta coal mea.sures (ioo-20oft ). Equivalent 
measures occur in Tasmania and Queensland, The final regression 
of the Palaeozoic sea from eastern Australia is represented by a 
second scries of fresh-water beds and coal measures In New 
South Wales they include the Tomago coal measures (500-1,800 
ft ) and the Newcastle coal measures (1,600ft ) of Upper Permian 
age. The Permian beds contiiin a characteristic flora represented 
principally in Glossopteris and Gangamopteris while the typical 
Carboniferous Rhacoptcris-Lepidodendron flora had died out in 
the Carboniferous. (Jlacial conditions persisted into the Upper 
Marine and a thickness of 10,000ft of strata separates the lower 
glacial beds of the Kuttung from the glacial conglomerates in the 
Muree beds of the Upper Marine stage. 

This latter stage in the Kiama area contains a thick series of 
latitc lavas. In Queensland Permian deposits are known as far 
north as the Little river, west of Cooklown, but they arc especially 
w'cll developed over a region extending southward from the Bowen 
river to the New South Wales border. In Western Australia depos- 
its of this age containing glacial horizons are known in the Irwin, 
Collie areas, and in the Gascoyne and Kimberley districts; in 
the latter deposits can be traced into the Northern Territory. 

Trlassic Rocks^ etc. — The Tiiassic rocks of Australia arc con- 
fined to a belt of rocks in southern Quecn.sland and New South 
Wales. They are essentially fresh-water deposits and were depos- 
ited in two lake areas, one covering in New South Wales part of 
the Permian coal basin extending from the Shoalhaven river to 
Newcastle and westward to Lithgow, the other covering the south- 
eastern region of Queensland extending westward to Carnarvon 
and southward to the Clarence river in New South Wales The 
deposits of the former lake are represented in the Hawkesbury 
series, subdivided imo three stages (« ) Narrabcen stage (i, 800ft ), 
sandstones and chocolate shales with tuffs; (6) Hawkesbury 
stage (1,000ft ) — ma.ssive sandstones; (c) Wianamatta stage 
(800ft ) — shales. This series contains at its top a bed rich in fora- 
minifera and ostracocla, pointing to a brief marine incursion over 
the Blue Mountain region. In Queensland the deposits of the 
second lacustrine area are chiefly represented in the Ipswich and 
Bundamba series. The former scries contains at its base an acid 
tuff horizon (Brisbane tuff). Portions of the Mesozoic freshwater _ 
series of southern and eastern Tasmania are piobably of Triassic 
age though they extend into the Jurassic. These beds include the 
Knocklofty sandstones (i, 000ft.) overlying conformably the Per- 
mian series The Fingal coal measures (1,200ft ) are probably 
to be correlated with the Jurassic coal measures of V'ictoria. 

The Jurassic pieriod witnessed a much wider extension of the 
lacustrine conditions characteristic of the preceding era In east- 
ern Tasmania and southern Victoria productive coal measures 
occur in rocks of this system In the latter state a great lake cov- 
ered portions of south Gippsland, and the Otway ranges and con- 
glomerates, felspathic sandstones, mudstones and thin coal seams 
were deposited. Similar rocks occur further west in the valley of 
the Wannon A large Jurassic basin occupied much of southern 
Queensland and portions of northern New South Wales and north- 
eastern South Australia, The sediments deposited in this basin 
supply artesian water to the great artesian basin. 
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In Queensland the Jurassic system includes the Walloon series 
and the Tiaro series in the Maryborough district The latter series 
has at Its top an horizon of andesitic and rhyolitic lavas and tuffs. 
The Jurassic beds of Western Australia occur in a long belt near 
the western coast, near Geraldton and at Shark’s Bay, at Cape 
Riche, east of Albany, and in the Kimberley district. The maxi- 
mum thickness of these beds is not less than 3,000ft. They include 
conglomerates, sandstones, oolitic limestones and lignite beds. The 
marine sediments contain a rich fauna and the ammonite beds are 
referred to a middle Bajocian age. At the close of the Jurassic, 
central and eastern Tasmania witnessed the widespread intrusion 
of a series of quartz-dolerite sills reaching 2,000ft in thickness. 
They are associated with the Permian and Lower Mesozoic un- 
folded sediments, and form the tiers of central Tasmania 
Cretaceous Era. — The Cretaceous era in Australia was a 
period of great marine transgressions and regressions. In Cape 
York Peninsula, plant beds of Lower Cretaceous age underlying 
a marine Cretaceous series probably represent a continuation of 
the lacustrine conditions of Walloon times. Then followed an 
extensive marine transgression by whith much of central and 
western Queensland, north-western New South Wales and north- 
ern South Australia were covered by a shallow epicontinental sea 
extending from the Gulf of Carpentaria and flooding oiiMhird of 
the area of Australia Possibly this sea extended southward into 
the Australian Bight, for marine Cretaceous beds underlie the 
Tertiary basin of the Nullarbor plains 

The principal marine horizons of the Australian Cretaceous 
constitute the Rolling Downs formation (Lower Cretaceous) 
Aptian — Roma series, Maryborough beds, Eucla beds (in part). 
Albian — Tambo series. Point Charles bed, Eucla beds (m part) 
In Western Australia the Upper Cretaceous Gingin Chalk series 
which extends in a coastal belt north of Perth to the Murchison 
river contains a rich foraminiferal fauna and is palacontologically 
distinct 

The fiist maiinc transgression in east Australia gave rise to the 
Roma scries (blue clays) and probably represented the flooding 
of the Walloon basin by the sea. A non-sequence follows, the 
interval indicating a regression of the sea from the whole area to 
be followed by a second transgression during which a series of 
limestones represented by the Tambo beds was laid down Both 
these seas appear to have had outlets to the north and south (Gulf 
of Carpentaria and Australian Bight) At the close of the Albian 
the sea finally withdrew from central and eastern Australia The 
post-Tambo senes of beds in the artesian basin include part of 
the so-called Desert sandstone They are fresh- water beds and 
referred to as the Winton series. These beds reach a Ihickne.ss 
of at least 4,000ft in the Patchewarra bore. Lacustrine conditions 
probably extended into Lower Tertiary times. 

In the Janjukian epoch the sea encroached over the region of 
the Nullarbor plains and sediments reach a thickness of over 
1, 000ft. In the cast a marine transgression covered the Murr.ay 
basin extending into the western plains of New South Wales. The 
sediments are principally polyzoal limestones, calcareous sand- 
stones and clays. The Kalimnan and Werrikooian are much more 
limited in their distribution The former is typically developed in 
eastern Victoria, but is also represented by the oyster beds of the 
River Murray cliffs and beds along the coast of St. Vincent s Gulf. 
The latter is typically developed at Limestone Creek, Glenelg river 
(Victoria), but appears in the Mallee bores and near Adelaide, 
Probably the oldest terrestrial Tertiary deposits in southern 
Australia are the brown coal deposits, sancls, muds and limestones 
recognized from bores at Newport and Altona Bay, south-west of 
Melbourne These underlie the Balcombian (Oligocene) marine 
beds already referred to The brown coal beds of Victoria are 
probably the thickest yet recorded in the world. Among the depos- 
its of the Janjukian may be mentioned the Morwell brown coal 
deposits, the lignites of Moorlands (South Australia), plant beds 
underlying and overlying the older basalts of Victoria and the 
buried river drifts or deep leads of New South Wales and Victoria. 

The non-marine deposits of Kalimnan and Werrikooian age in- 
clude the newer deep leads of south-eastern Australia, e g., Gul- 
gong and Forest reef in New South Wales and Brandy Creek near 
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Beaconsfleld, Tasmania The lacu.strine depo.sits of Launceston 
and the Derwent basin are probably ol Kalimnan age. 

Throughout eastern Australia and Tasmania the Middle and 
Upper Tertiary was a period of intense volcanic activ uy The vol- 
canic series can generally be subdivuled into three series termed 
(a) Older basalts, (6) Alkaline series, (c) Newer basalt^, and as 
such arc well recognized in Queensland. New South \\ales and 
Victoria The earliest lavas are of BaUumhian and Janjukian age 
while the newest lavas range from the Pliocene probably into 
Pleistocene times. In Victoria the newer senes of basalts cover 
an immense area west of the meridian of Melbourne The alkaline 
series is represented in Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria 
and Tasmania and include alkaline tiachyte^, solvsbergites, pantel- 
lerites, tmguaites, melilite and nepheline basalts 'I'lie leuule lavas 
of New South Wales and the Kimberley district of Western 
Australia are probably to be referred here 

The latest events in the geological history of Australia include 
the widespread epirogeiiic movements in which the eastern mar- 
gin of Australia was warped up to elevations of over 3 ooolt above 
the sea The Kosciusko area rose to an elevation oi 7 000ft and 
In Pleistocene times was the site of an ice cap, as was also much of 
the highlands of Tasmania After the main uplilt their tollowed 
a period of marked nft faulting, the foundering oi Bass Strait, and 
the formation of the rift valleys of Spencer and St Vincent’s Gulf. 
Earthejuake shocks indicate that adjustment is still in piogicss m 
these regions 

Information on the geology of Auslialu is |>iincipally contiaincd 
m the publications ol the State Geologiial Surve>s and State Royal 
Societies Reference may .abo be made to the Ftderul Jlnndbook, 
BAAS 1914, chapter vii “The Geology of the Commonwealth,” by 
Sir Edgeworth David; Transactions of the New Z( aland Institute, 
1923* “Palaeozoic and Mesozoic Seas m Australasia," by W. N. 
Benson, and articles in the reports of the Pan- 1 'aciric Science Congress, 
Australia, 192 i (C E, T) 

GENERAL PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Geological and climatic factors have given Australia a singularly 
uniform surface, which either lies directly upon worn-down ancient 
rock or has been formed by filling m and levelling up Barely one- 
twentieth of the mainland is over 2,000ft above sea level, though 
the proportion is greater in Tasmania Marked temperature vari- 
ation, torrential rainfall and, more locally, ice, have produced 
rubble, gravels, sand and dust Dust-laden winds, ceaselessly 
scouring, etching and filing-down, have earned the finer materials 
far and wide, while m less arid areas and ages wide-ranging floods 
have spread alluvial floors Wind and w'ater-laid deposits cover 
much of the interior which, deprived by climatic and tectonic 
processes of a powerful drainage .system, lies half-buried under 
the products of its own decay. Hence one of the paradoxes of 
Australian scenery — great expanses of flat or billowing surface 
sweeping up to, and often half engulfing, sharp upst.anding rocky 
forms which rise, massive and deep-scarred, over against them 

In spite of sandridge areas, gre.'it parts of the interior possess 
soils sterilized by climate (ci;, Lake Eyre ba.sin) Widespread 
surface or sub-surface concretions (latcritc, iionstones, limestones, 
salt and gypsum) are also due mainly to aiid conditions The 
coastal belt (v inf. Rivers and Drainage) exhibits great variety 
but includes the rich and ample slopes and river flats of Queens- 
land, New South Wales, cast Victoria and Tasmania Inland the 
dark sticky soils of the moister terraces, plains and river-courses 
(eg. Upper Darling basin) are succeeded on drier slopes and flats 
(e g , western plains of New South Wales) by the well-known red 
soils, and almost the whole Lower Darling-Murray basin is covered 
with varied alluvial deposits. The Cretaceous (Rolling Downs) 
soils of Queensland, the (Tertiary) limestone soils of South Aus- 
tralia and of the Nullarbor plains (dry red soil about ift. deep) 
are soils developed in situ. 

Most varied are the soils of the eastern highlands and Tasmania, 
ranging from poor sands and grits derived from silicious sand- 
stones and granites to rich red-to-black loams ot limestone origin 
or admixture. The Palaeozoic rocks (slates, shales, etc ) yield 
in places rather poor clays, but widespread volcanic deposits pro- 
vide fertile black-grey-red soils (c/ Darling Downs [Queensland] ; 
south and south-west Victoria; New England pl.iteau, Kimberley 
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Division (VWstcrn Australia]; Tasmania, etc). Light vindy-to- 
loamy soils are widely distributed in southern Australia icj the 
“sand-plains” of Western Australia and the “Mallee” soils of South 
Australia and Victoria). These soils have not been leached out 
and are rich in mineral plant foods Contrary to early pi epos- 
sessions, they arc mostly capable ol great improvement and arc 
being exteii.sively occupied. 

Rivers and Drainage. — Owing to climatic conditions, flatness 
and the warped-up rirn, 64% of the Australian surface has internal 
(basin) drainage and some 4^/0 no regular surfaic drainage at all 
(cf. Europe. 24% and 5',;.; world as a whole and 2y,n re- 

spectively) Three broad tyjK's of surfac'd drainage may be distin- 
guished. (i.) coastal, (ii.) interior (“enclosed”), (iii ) semi- 
enclo.sed (i ) Coastal draviaf^c is on the whole well-devcloix?d 
The streams are often more important than their length suggests 
Along the south, except towards the east and west extremities, 
streams are rare or poorly developed; there are more on the north 
The subsidence of the eastern margins and the displacement in- 
land of the watershed (.sa/m;) has enabled m.iny of the ea.stcrn 
.streams to enlarge their basins, while the increase of gradient and 
cutting-power has enabled them to cut through the interposed 
“ranges ” The coast-range in Queensland in particular has forced 
several streams to cut through it close to their mouths {cf Burde- 
kin gorge). Short steep gradients and abundant rainfall give a 
fairly strong and constant flow'; “drowned” estuaries facili- 
tate access from the sea to some, the formation of deltas and bars 
(eg., Buidekin and bhoalh.uen) hinders it in the ca.se of others 
The north-east Queensland streams have the longest courses and 
the largest basins (c g , Fit/.roy: c. 500m long, basin c. 55,- 
ooosq m ) but New South Wales and Tasmania aKo have some 
fine streams Keg.irded as economic tac^ors these eastern streams 
as.sist penetration, settlement and general economic dev'elopment 
(irrigation, hydro-electric ])owrr, etc ), and to a much less c.xtent, 
m their lower stretches only, navigation 

Comparable are the livers ot the north .md north-west coasts 
of the continent (eg., Fit/.rov [ r. 400m], t)rd (c ^oom ] 
besides the Victoria, Dalv, Roper and McAithur). M.uiy arc 
navigable for considerable stretcher and have economic possi- 
bilities though all sutler from a markedly seasonal (“numsoon”) 
regime. The south-west coastal portion of Western Austi.ilia is 
well drained by small but fairly c onstant stream ^ {e g Swan river), 
but those farther noilh, the .\shburton, Fnrtescuc and others, arc 
courses only occasion.dly utili/.ed by water. By far the greater 
part of the western plateau has no organized surface drainage, 
courses normally dry carrying oti the water of occasional down- 
pours 

(II ) Further east (he inner Northern Territory and (he central 
lowlands have a drainage belter cletined but intermittent. Large 
shallow depressions (c g , Lakes Woods and De Burgh in Noithern 
Territory, Lake Eyre in South Australia) receive flood waters 
from near or distant uplands and then become more or less exten- 
sive patches of water, swamp and mud Descending from the up- 
lands of Queensland or Central Australia by normal channels (cf 
Valievs and gorges of the Macdonnell Range), the streams survive 
upon the iilains only after heavy rain and then are more in the 
nature of moving floods. Drying up, they leave behind them 
broad channels with water-holes, or sometimes (Finkc, Neales, 
etc , in central Australia) shallow beds lined with sand beneath 
which w'atcr may linger or flow. 

(lii ) Tfie Miirray-Darling would rank as one of the world s 
greatest drainage systems if its volume throughout were on the 
same scale as its mileage. As it is, the system is somewhat one- 
sided (there are practically no western affluents); the flow, even 
occasionally of the Murray, is liable to interruption, a proportion 
of the quasi-tributaries seldom or never reach the main streams, 
and an oceanic outlet adequate to a great river is absent. Above 
the main confluence at Wentworth the Darling and Murray sys- 
tems are distinct but .similar. Each drains an approximately semi- 
circular basin rimmed by the south Queensland and north New 
South Wales highlands and by the south New South Wales and 
Victorian highlands respectively. The head-streams usually 
emerge from long, tortuous, and often narrow and precipitous 


highland valleys On the lowlands they converge, in comparatively 
straight lines, on centres respectively near Bourke (Darling) and 
east of Euston (Murray) 

In the north are the Macquarie ('jqom ), Namoi (430m ), 
Bogan, and others; in the eastern system the Murrumbidgee (c. 
i,ooom.), Lachlan (c. 800m.), Goulbourn (280m ), Mitta Mitta 
(125m), Loddon (150m). Descending to the lowlands these 
streams mostly slacken, begin to me.inder and deposit, to build 
their beds above the level of the plains, to flood, form distribu- 
taries (“anabranches”) and lagoon-like “billaUongs,” and in dry 
periods to shrink to a string ot water-holes or dry up altogether. 
A good many streams (Macquarie, Paroo, Avoca, Wimmera, etc ) 
are usually lost in swamps or sands The Darling itself may be 
dry as long as 18 months at .1 lime, and even the Murray occasion- 
ally ceases to flow. 

The lower course ot the combined Murray-Darling is very flat 
(gradient c. 3m. per mile ) 'I'he river here flows through ;i wide 
flood plain between high and often cliffy banks Near its mouth it 
expands into Lakes Alexandrina (r/ v ) and Albert and has an out- 
let, but at times no outflow, into Encounter bay over a shifting 
.sand-bar carrying 7-1 :ft of water In their plains course nearly 
all the streams of the Murray-Darling sysstem lose enormous vol- 
umes of water by evapor.ition, liy seepage (especially by old 
silted-up and buried channels), and increasingly also by the de- 
m.ands of irrigation Under the most f.nourable conditions navi- 
gation can reach Walgett on the Darling and Albury on the 
Murray The longest single s( ream-course is the Condamine-Dar- 
ling-Murray (c 3.80010 ), hut it is obvious from the conditions 
.dxiv’e describcil th,it this and similar figures have little practical 
signific.ince. 

Sheets of standing water arc naturally raie m Australia The 
lakes which adorn many maps of Western and South Austialia are 
mostly either extensive saline flats ( Lakes” Amadeus, Disap- 
imintmeni, etc ) or mud-flats receiving occ.isional (Lakes Gaird- 
ner, Frome, Torrens) or periodic (Lakes E>rc, Woods) flood- 
waters J*criodic also arc the sw.imps, “billabongs,” gilgais, etc , 
formed in the drainage courses of the great streams (71 sup ) The 
only (rue lakes are those found in southern South Australia, in 
Vntoria (some of them of the volcanic “crater” t}pc) and in the 
eastern highlands, including Tasmania. Even Lake George, the 
Kirge.st of these, is subject to consideiable v.iriations 

Minerals. — Over considerable parts ot the continent the ancient 
rocks arc hidden under later (Mesozoic — Recent) ciepo-,its In 
these rocks the chief minerals arc salt and gypsum, bauxite and 
jihosphatic deposits, opals (eg. in west New South W^lles and 
Queensland), some of the softer coals, besides alluvial deposits of 
gold and tin (v. p 72*5). Improved methods of prospecting and 
surveying (c , liy gco-physical methods) will probably reveal 
minerals in the older rocks which underlie these newer formations. 
Petroleum oil, though pcrh.ips not entirely absent (e 1? , in the 
Northern Territory and the Kimberley Division of Western Aus- 
tralia), has so far not been found in any ciuanlily. 

Ancient rocks, broadly speaking, constitute (he outer portions of 
the continent, the eastern highlands, including Tasmania, forming 
a marked marginal belt. These rocks are extensively mineralized 
with metallic ores such as gold, silver-lead, copper, tin and iron, 
be.sides coal, phosphatic rocks and other non-metal lie deposits. 
Australian minerals are therefore on the whole well situated 
for exploitation. Some important deposits are situated on 
or near the coasts (coal in New South Wales, silver-lead and 
copper in Tasmania; iron in South Australia and Western Aus- 
tralia), though Broken Hill, Cobar and Clone urry are well inland. 
The continental margins are, moreover, the usually belter watered 
and forested. The flatness and oi>enncss of the country (c g , in 
Western Australia) have in places favoured prospecting further 
inland, but here the supplies of timber and water diminish, and 
Broken Hill has suffered from dearth of water. Transport has 
often presented difficulties and there are fields potentially valu- 
able which are still commercially inaccessible Australia owes a 
considerable proportion of its railway mileage to minerals The 
wide distribution and convenient situation of workable coal, the 
availability in the cast (notably in Tasmania) of water for power, 
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and the facilities for marine coastwise transport also assist de- 
velopment of mineral resources. (Sec Mmtng ami Minerals, p. 

724-) 

Primary occurrences of minerals are those in ancient rocks 
which have been involved, often at considerable depths, in 
niountain-building and other tectonic processes, and have become 
impregnated with bodies of ore Such arc the rocks of most of the 
western plateau, of virtually the whole of the eastern highland belt 
(including Tasmania), and of the South Australian and Har- 
rier ranges, in which gold, tin, silver-lead, zinc, copper, iron, phos- 
phatic rocks and many others arc found in lodes (vertical to hori- 
zontal), reefs (f/ saddle-reefs), “replacement” zones, stockworks, 
etc , generally at or near contact-planes betw’een diflerent forma- 
tions where stresses have occurred 

In the w'est, the mineralized areas are chiefly the north-west to 
south-east belts of “greenstone” schists, etc. {v. Geology, p. 704, 
ct seqq.) of pre-Cambrian age, in the east somewhat later rocks 
(notably Silurian slates, etc ) are the chief seats of occurrence. 
Elevation and long-continued denudation have brought these min- 
eral bodies near to the surface and, in places, left whole masses 
of ore-bearing quaitz, etc , projecting as hills or ridges. Weather- 
ing also, by reducing exposed portions of lodes, has frequently 
brought about concentrations of ore in the upiier parts (“sec- 
ondary eniichmcnt,” e ^ , Mount Morgan, Queensland). The dis- 
tribution of the mining industry, mining methods and mining 
profits have been, and continue to be. fundamentally dejKmdent 
upon the conditions described 

Derivative dcpobits occur in (a) .sedimentary strata such as the 
auriferous Nullagine conglomerates of north-west W’estern Aus- 
tralia (c/ the Banket deposits of South Africa), iron-impregnated 
sandstones, etc These strata aie in places more or Ic.ss horizontal, 
and dissection by streams has made the ores more accessible. Most 
common, however, and wiile.spread arc alluvial deposits — notably 
of gold and tin These rivci-bed (“stream”) deposits, with which 
may be a.s.sociated the auriferous sea-sands, derived originally from 
primary sources, have been widely covered up ( lo-iooft ) by later 
deposits — basaltic flows and river alluvium These occurrences 
have also lent to Australian mining some of its most di.stinctive 
features 

Coal — The coal resources of Australia are distributed along 
the eastern highlands, in Tasmania, and also, to a less extent, in 
South and Western Australia The deposits, which occur in rocks 
ranging from the Permo-Garboniferous to Tertiary age, have 
mostly been preserved in hollowxs and basins in the underlying 
older rocks. The elevation, down-faulting and dissection of the 
eastern highlands, however, has exposed the seams in many areas 
so that they are easily worked This applies particularly to por- 
tions of the largest deposit, viz , that of the great New South Wales 
(Triassic ) basin w'hich, shaped roughly like a saucer with its deep- 
est part near Sydney, has numerous seams exposed at the surface 
near, or actually upon, the coast (e g , near Bulli) 

The coals occur in scams of varying thickness and range from 
anthracite to lignite and include coking, steam and gas x'arieties 
Their abundance, variety, acccs.sibility and case of working is lead- 
ing, with the growth of population and of industries, to increasing 
exploitation. All the States (qq v.) have useful supplies — South 
Australia has perhaps the least — and several of them have rela- 
tively enormous reserves The additional advantage of marginal 
or coastal position and of sea transport gives them especial com- 
mercial value. 

Water-power. — The northern rivers have very variable regimes 
and the Murray-Darling system has in addition insufticient gradi- 
ents over most of its area The eastern highland belt has steep grad- 
ients (including falls) on the coastward .side and strong and fairly 
constant stream-flows and here, in a belt stretching from Cairns 
in Queensland to Victoria, some 650,000-1, 30o,oooh.p. are avail- 
able for development. Tasmania has some 400,000 located hp. 
The coal deposits of the eastern highland belt greatly enhance 
the value of the water-power there, since the two sources of power 
can be worked in conjunction. 

Water Supply. — Around the margins a belt varying in width 
roughly from 100 to 200 miles — ^broadest towards the south-east 


and including Tasmania, interrupted in the central west and 
central south — has normally a sutflcicnt rainfall and run-off. Here 
capital cities, country towns and rural areas have abundant sup- 
plies, based often on cxtensixe reticulation schemes The corre- 
sponding parts of northern Australia ha\e also adequate avail- 
able supplies. In the drier parts of the country one finds both 
superficial and underground supplies 

Superficial supplies arc derived from rainfall and include, 
besides occasional river, lagoon, pool and spring supplies, run-otf 
stored in gravel screes at the base of, e if , granite hills, sand-hill 
soaks (many “sand-hills” have clayey or tutaceous interiors) and 
other similar sources Superficial supplies are apt to fail, but 
water-storage in reserv’oirs, clams, tanks, underground cisterns, 
etc , has made steady progress and is now widely established arul 
the incidence of irregular, if spasmodically heavy, rainfalls is 
being mitigated 

Underground artesian supplies underlie nearly one-third of the 
surface of the continent (c qso.ooosq in ) Virtually the whole of 
the great central lowlands, besides large areas at the head of the 
Great Australian Bight and along the west and north-west coasts 
are included If. as seems possible or even probable, a proiiortion 
of this water is derived from the harder rocks which underlie the 
basins (“connate” or “included” water), and not by the under- 
ground percolation and gravitation of rainfall (“meteoric” water), 
there is a definite, if a still extended, limit to the supplies avail- 
able. Certainly in recent years the yields, w’hich in many cases 
were over i.ooo.ooogal , and m one case reached 2 333,ooogal , 
per diem, have almost everywhere declined by amounts ranging 
from y/v to about jier annum 

These wells vary in depth from 6,ooolt. to loft . averaging c. 
2.000-1. 500ft They are relatively costly to bore, and failure to 
find water entails loss. In artesian wells proper the water 
overflows, in sub-artesian wells it rises but does not How The 
temperatures at point of i.ssuc range Irom 212° F to 72'’ F and the 
waters are m general too highly mineralized for human consump- 
tion or even for irrigation, but are excellent for watering stock 
(see Pastoral ami - 1 gt icultio al Jmliisti les , p 727). 

Shallov) sub-surf aie waters are widely distributed through the 
softer surface strata — Tertiary marine limestones and sandstones, 
alluvial gravels, .silts, etc. — that mantle so much of the continent. 
They may be only a few feet below the surface and are derived 
originally from rainfall percolating directly, or through the inter- 
mediate agency of rivers 

In wet seasons, especially m the south (see Climate, below) 
where the rain falls in the cool season (when cvaiioration is low- 
est), great quantities of water lie upon the ground as pools or 
floods, and a large proportion of this water must e.scape under- 
ground These walcis are thus permanently available and are also 
readily accessible, failure to strike supplies involving no great loss. 
Unfortunately many are saline Nevertheless, when made available 
by means of windmills, etc , these suiijilies constitute an economic 
asset the value of which has perhaps been inadequately recog- 
nized, and large tracts of country {eg , in .South Australia) have 
been, and can still be, permanently settled by their means 

In general, large-scale conservation and supply schemes, though 
important, arc perhaps less important than the aggregate of indi- 
vidually small but widely, and increasingly densely, distributed 
supplies which serve as a permanent safeguard 

Climate. — An island set in large water-bodies, Australia has 
for the most part equable conditions, but it is large enough to 
experience in its interior considerable extremes Its .size permits 
climatic differentiation, especially as between north and south, 
in which direction it stretches over some 33° of latitude (c. ii“- 
44° S.) At the same time, it has the least average elevation 
of all the continents and also a closed outline, and this makes 
for uniformity, and gives climatic — and hence often economic 
— ^regions on a large and simple scale. The great extent, more- 
over, of land lying between the lats. of c 20'" and 30" S — 
ie., roughly along the troiiic of Capricorn, and in a transition 
zone between two major rain regions — gives Australia a laige area 
of low rainfall, increased because the eastern highlands force pre- 
cipitation on the eastern rim. 
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Temperature. — AbouL 38% of Aubtraiia lieh north of the 
tropic and the northern two>thirds (roughly) has mean monthly 
temperatures in Jan and Feb , F; in June and July, ^5'’- 

75° F, the southern third, 8o°“65° and S5°-5o“ in the same 
months respectively. In the ranges of temi^erature the influence 
of the oceans is very apparent Tasmania has naturally very 
equable conditions, but the coastal parts almost everywhere have a 
low average ann range (i5°-2o°) Along the north, this low 
range (i5°~8°) implies monotonous heat, elsewhere it is per- 
haps an advantage Inland, extremes of tem^xTaturc become in- 
creasingly marked and variations of over 80° oc( ur Thus in Cen- 
tral Australia shade temperatures of iro°-it3° by day may be 
followed by night temperatures near or at zero, though even 
so the variations are not comparable with those experienced 
in. e I? , Asia or North America (171'’ and 153" res|X‘ctively) The 
south-east parts (including Tasmania) are the coolest, owing 
largely to the presence of highLinds, the hottest are the north- 
west, Wyndham (av. ann : 84 6° ) being one of the hottest places 
on the globe Heat spells are also longest and fiercest inland in 
the north-west and north (100° on 50 to 60 consecutive days); 
on the southern and eastern coasts they are less trying (qo". 
Perth, 20; Adelaide, 14, Melbourne and Brisbane, 8; Sydney, 4; 
Hobart, 3 consecutive days) Over considerable areas the heat 
is relatively dry, bearable, and, to those accustomed to it, invig- 
orating The .same applies to the interior also, Central Australia 
being particularly healthy Cround frosts occur everywhere ex- 
cept along the north and west margins But the hot W'inds of 
summer are trying, and uneven heating sometimes causes “bumpy” 
conditions for Hying Summer in the north coastal parts is enervat- 
ing (70"' wet bulk temperatures) from Mackay to Broome 

Rainfall. — Conditions are, as it were, delicately balanced and 
very small differences (e i; , an inch or two of rain more or less) 
may vitally affc\l economic conditions Snowdall is normally 
restricted to the south-east highlands and Tasmania, where it lies 
for se>eral months Insularity and world position gi\c Australia 
a rainfall whiih, predominantly marginal, swings around tb * con- 
tinent from north-west to south-west and back again, completing 
a sort of cinular leturn tour more or less regularly with the pro- 
cession of the seasons 

In the north the rains are monsoonal and brought by depres- 
sions ("tropiial lows") passing eastwards and south-eastwards. 
These rains tall in the hot season (chiefly m the six months No- 
vember to April) and usually die away rapidly inland (c i8°S 
lat ) In the south the rains come mainly w'ith depressions (“ant- 
arctic lows”) which, travelling east, cover Tasmania and a strip 
of varving depth of the mainland Rains are deposited upon the 
eastern highlands (from about 30° S northwards) by the south- 
east tiade winds which come moisture-laden from the Pacific. 
These lain, \ary locally according to the disposition of the oppos- 
ing heights but are mostly heavy 

More laca'^ional and irregular, liut often very heavy, falls are 
brought by tropical storms on the north-east coast, by the passage 
of “anti-cyclones” in the south, and by tropical lows moving 
down behind (west of) the eastern highlands These last .some- 
timi's penetrate to Victoria and even to Tasmania (eg, June 12, 
1912) and they arc welcome refreshers of the great pastoral 
plains of the eastern States Finally there is the strip stretching 
roughly east and west from the lower Darling and south-west 
Queensland to the west coast about Sharks Bay, which has an 
average breadth of c 550m It touches the head of the Bight 
but narrows towards the west co.isl and occupies r 1,000.000 
sq m or about oi)e-thiid of (he continent This is “arid” Australia, 
with an annual rainfall of loin or less, where the maiginal rains 
described above tail off and come feebly, irregularly, or seldom 
The true “axis of aridity” swings north and south with the 
seasons, and the margins are visited by occasional rains from 
now the north, now the east, now the south. At the opposite 
extreme stands Tasmania with an abundant all-the-ycar fall, 
especially on its exposed western highland flank 

Four main rainfall regions have thus been distinguished: (i) 
the northern, with summer rains averaging 6oin or less (reckon- 
ing inwards) annually; (2) the southern, with winter rains aver- 


aging from 4oin downwards; Tasmania iio-2oin., (3) the east- 
ern, sharing partly in both the abov'c, but having “independent” 
sources of its own, from 60-40111 , confined mainly to the eastern 
highland flank ancl thereafter falling oft inland; (4) the “arid,” 
with loin. or less. The wettest portion of Australia is on the 
north-east Queensland coast (144-16510 av. ann ), and the 
driest about Lake Eyre (less than 5m ). Reliability of rain- 
fall decreases as temperature increases towards the north-west 
and north of the continent, the extreme north and one or two 
other areas forming exceptions The economic value of the rain- 
fall — the moisture normally available after evaporation has taken 
its toll — is greatest in the area of uniform rainfall along the south- 
west and south-east marginal parts Elsewhere there are district 
wet and dry seasons and inwards the rams become more spas- 
modic and more concentrated so that special adaptations arc 
necessary (“dry farming”, w'ater and fodder conservation, etc ). 

Torrential and irregular precipitation is rather typical particu- 
larly in the north and north-east in summer Hail occurs along the 
south in winter and over the south-east in summer These cause 
considerable damage e‘>pecially through flood destruction Recur- 
rent droughts have earned excessive notoriety. Storms visit 
chiefly the north and east parts* cyclones (“willy-willies”) the 
north-west in November to April; hiiiricanes the north-east in 
January to April; “Southerly bursters” the south-east chiefly in 
October to February The and interior is the home of restless 
dust -carrying winds which periodically sweep down to discomfort 
the south Tasmania, somewhat exceptional, has a climate like 
that of England — mild, mois‘ ancl invigorating (X.) 

FAUNA AND FLORA 

Fauna — The Tnclad Turbellarian (Land I’lanaiian) genus 
Grophina is largely confined to Australia, New Zealand and South 
America, with some species in South .Afiica and in Japan Among 
earthworms the Peruhactidae aie represented by obviously an- 
cient forms in Australia, they arc also important in South America 
and a U w occur in south-east Asia Perichaeta itself abundantly, 
and a few' in Africa but none in the mote northerly lands It is 
noteworthy that the enrthw'orms of New Zealand, though related 
to some Australian ones, show only a few species and are related 
(0 those of South Georgia, the Falklancls .incl south Argentine and 
Chile Pcripaius, again, an ancient typi* related both to the seg- 
mented worms and to the arthropods, has species found in Aus- 
tralia, W’hile other .species characterize New Zealand. Sumatra, 
South Africa, South America and (he West Indies. They are all 
land animals without means of distribution over the water and 
they arc all ancient types of life Then distribution is that of 
relicts of an old w^espread fauna, they are now found only in 
discontinuous areas of survival as a result of physiographic al 
isolation. 

Ceratodus, a Dipnoan fish, survives in the rivers of Queensland, 
the other living Dipnoans being Alrican .ind South American 
though fossils are widespread The I’orl Jackson shark {Hetrr- 
odontHs) is another survival, in this case of the elasmobranchs 
(sharks) of the Secondary period. 

As regards crocodiles and lizards Australia, especially in the 
north-cast, where the crocodiles occur, is clear’y lelated to Asia 
Among the tortoises the family Chclydidae is found in Australia 
and South America, and fossils have been found in Europe Here, 
then, we seem to have evidence from fossils to support the general 
thesis concerning discontinuous areas of .survival (Chclydidae), 
as well as to suggest that Australia ancl A.sia have been connected 
within the period of earth history since the first evolution of 
lizards, crocodiles may get across a fair breadth of sea The great 
Queensland crocodile has been knowm to reach a length of 30ft 
The leathery turtle has been taken in some Australian coastal 
seas Australia has many snakes, several venomous ones 

The running birds are represented in Australia by the emu and 
the cassowary The emu is a known fossil from New Zealand, 
which had, until recently, gigantic flightless birds. The cassowary 
occurs in Papua and some neighbouring islands as well as in 
Australia The other running birds that survive are the ostriches 
in Africa and ihea in South America The gallinaceous birds are 
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intciesting m the same way; some ancient types, the Megapodes 
or mound builders are Australian but one species is found in 
south-east Asia , their probable nearest relatives, the Cracidae, are 
South American The lyre-birds (Menura), the bower-builders, 
and the honey-eaters are other features of Australia 

But it is the mammalian fauna of Australia that presents the 
greatest interest The Mammalia bear their young alive after 
nutrition in the uterus for a period through a vascular organ 
called the placenta The young, alter birth, are fed by the mother 
from her mammary glands, they develop a juvenile, or so-called 
milk-dentition, which is replaced by the second or adult dentition 
Two genera in Australia, Ornithorhynchus and Echidna are sur- 
vivors of early types m which these features arc barely indicated, 
they lay eggs, have no placenta, and no tooth change, but they 
give milk though without teats, they form the order Monotre- 
mata which has obvious kinship with reptiles as W'cll as with 
mammals. Echidna also occurs in Papua The Marsupialia or 
pouched mammals are the only other order of mammals, apart 
from bats and rodents and introductions by man (but see below), 
found living in Australia A tew members of this order live in 
America, north and south and some m the eastern East Jndies 
and Papua {see Asia, Fauna) while related fossils arc widespread 
But, among marsupials, some have several front teeth on each 
side of the lower jaw and these include many Australian forms, 
the American opossums and fossils in the northern land mass of 
the Old World. Others like the kangaroos have more specialized 
features, one of which is that there are but two front teeth (one 
each side) in the lower jaw, and, outside Australia, the only mem- 
ber of this sub-group is Coenolestcs, in Ecuador, but fossil rela- 
tives have been found in southern bouth America This has led to 
suggestions of land connections via the Antarctic at some time 
such as the early Tertiary period when apparently the earth’s cli- 
mates were lar warmer on the w'hole than now Play has been 
made in this connection also with the special richness of the Mar- 
supial fauna of Tasmania Other workers think that the idea ol 
restriction of survivals to southern isolated lands is what is again 
illustrated here borne of the Australian Marsupials (eg., the 
bandicoot) have been shown to possess degenerate traces of the 
processes of placental nutrition and of tooth change. 

The dingo or wild dog is a remarkable feature in Australia and 
opinion concerning it has varied trom time to time; it has been 
said to be a human introduction, t e , to be feral and not a real 
wild animal, liones, however, have been found which have been 
claimed to be ot a date long before the arrival of man in Australia 
and the teral character has been denied on anatomical grounds 
ds W'ell. The wide distiibution of Canis is a point to be borne in 
mind, as also the fact that it can swim. Bats and rodents have 
such special means of distribution that their occurrence in Aus- 
tralia raises no jiroblcin of the kind above discussed The dingo 
appears to be increasing. 

The native fauna has almost ceased to have economic signifi- 
cance in Australia I'he kangaroo, once hunted for his skin, and 
the wombat are becoming rarities, though the native birds are 
abundant, interesting and often beautiful. The feral buffaloes of 
the north-west (e g , Melville Island ) have been nearly exter- 
minated Ants and termites are a destructive pest, especially in the 
north To the ranks of pests havx* been added the rabbit, fox, 
sparrow and starling, and even camels have been known to be- 
come feral in ceiural Australia. 

Vegetation and Flora. — ^The sand-ridge country of the west 
and north-wc.'^t interior, the “gibber” and clay loam plains of the 
Lake Eyre basin, rock highlands and rock patches in vanous parts 
are bare over considerable areas or for considerable ijeriods The 
sand-ridges, with their included clay strips, have sparse and stunted 
scrub and “porcupine” grass, the clay plains of central Australia 
produce from their richness amazing growths of grass, herb and 
flower after rains— deceptive glories, suddenly apyiearing and as 
quickly vanishing. Over much of the arid interior the plant 
population is sparse, stunted and relatively depressing in appear- 
ance Climatic influences obviously dominate vegetation in Aus- 
tralia, but geological factors play a part, and from Western Aus- 
tralia to Quecrisland pastoral, agricultural and other lands, granites. 
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sandstones, “sand-plams,” etc , are dK^tinguishecl by types and 
names of plants, or pl.mt association^ Between and outw'ards 
from the areas mentioned above, there extend vast plains, 
for the most part ot .seasonal grassland and perniapent scrub, 
in which acacias of vanous sorts arc common, patlicularly 
“mulga” scrub The sciub thukens m brakes and patihes and 
the seasonal river-courses are lined with larger tiees (r li , River 
and Jvwamp gums) On the south side salt -bush, a valuable fodder 
(dant, is wide.spread The pastoral value of all this type of 
country is considerable and as yet little utilized (<■ g , Burt jilains 
north of the Macdonnell range) It oicupies .1 laige oval extend- 
ing from the central west coast to west Queensland and New 
bouth Wales, and from the central north nearly to the Bight and 
Gull region of the south. Outwards it meiges into another belt, 
or scries of belts, of wooded grasslands In the north-west, 
north and (inland) north-east, tropical savanna predominates 
Here summer rains followed by a long dry season give a pre- 
vailingly open landscape with much fine grassland and vaiying 
proportions of woodland composed of rather small trees In 
Queensland the teim “brigalow scrub” is applied to the wood 
element Considerable patches of real forest occur, notably 
in the rich alluvial valleys of the north-west and also towards 
the east Queensland highlands. On the south side — in the areas 
having c 10-20111 average annual rainfall — the characteristic 
tree-scrub is “mallee,” a eucalypt with a bunchy growth above 
ground and massive pancake-like base and root-crown Mallee 
country, once called “de.sert,” is now producing wheat over wide 
areas The “brigalow’’ country of Queensland, etc , includes some 
of Australia’s best pastoral lands, as do also the west plains of 
Queensland and New South Wales with their wide open stretches 
of grass and low scrub and tree-belts by water-courses and water- 
holes There remain the outer margins ol the continent, from 
north-ea^t Queensland round to the c.xtremity of South Australia, 
with Tasmania and south-west Australia as well. Here are rain- 
loiests piopcr ranging from the tropical (almost eijuatorial) to 
the cool teniiK-iate type (Tasmania) .Sometimes they aie shaqily 
marked off fioni ihe inland types, but more often they tire more 
or less open in character, with grassy grounds and patches, merg- 
ing gradually into the wooded grass-lands behind This transition 
IS marked on the west flanks of the highlands by a belt of timber 
more open and having smaller trees The forests of north-east 
Queensl.xnd (the Queensland “brush”) are luxuriantly grown, 
matted with lianas, and contain soft-wood trees, bouthwards 
these pass into a eucalypt forest which reaches its finest de- 
velopment in Gippsland, the home of Australia’s giant trees 
(Max recorded, height, 326ft iin ; girth |6ft from ground], 
25ft 7in ), The Gippsland forests, with their deep tree-fern 
valleys, are famous m Australia, and haidly less so are those 
of Tasmania (conifers and beeches), and of south-west Australia 
(jarrah, karri, tuart, etc ) 

Australian vegetation as a whole has a marked individuality. 
One feature is the great predominance — at least in the southern 
parts — of eucalypls of which some 320 species are known An- 
other is the great range, m area and in species (c. 412), of acacias 
(“wattles”) many of which give their names to well-known types 
of scrub (mulga, brigalow, myall, etc ), the golden wattle being 
the “unofficial floral eml)lc*m of Australia ” bpinifex is widely 
known by name outside Australia, but the “Native (or Cypress) 
pine,” “.she-oaks,” “black-boys,” besides numerous flowering shrubs 
and plants, are more widely typical of the Australian “bush ” 
Forest fires, all too frequent and destructive, and the practice of 
nng-barking, give many square miles a look gaunt, ghostly and 
forlorn, softened sometimes by shimmering heat and the blue dis- 
tant haze. There is in Australian vegetation a reminiscence of 
age-long struggle, a savour of the rocks and climate, of survival, 
not without effort, from past ages into an exacting present Eco- 
nomically Australian vegetation has possibilities not fully utilized 
(see Forestry, etc., below, p 726, et seq ) Of all plant pests in- 
troduced, the prickly pear is the most menacing and costlv By 
1922 it had covered an (estimated) area of (>0,000-70.000 s(} m 
(cf. England and Wales, area, 58.300 sq m ) a space “twice the 
total area in Australia under all crops,” and was spreading at the 
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rate of c 230 sq m. per annum in south Queensland and north New 
»South Wales. It prefers the richest lands, often forms a solid 
impenetrable mass, is of little economic value, and is difticult 
to destroy by mechanical or chemical means. Recent experiments, 
however, with insect parasites justify hope that the pest may be 
controlled if not exterminated. Destruction of forests is intro- 
ducing changes in hydrographic conditions. Problems of soil 
erosion and run-off are arising and need attention 

(O H T. R ) 

Brief reference must be made to the phytogeographical 
interest of the Australian flora. The plants of north-east Aus- 
tralia include many trees, mostly of soft woods and lianas, which 
have relatives in Papua and Melanesia and they represent an 
intrusive flora which reached Australia ere Torres Strait di- 
vided It from Papua. This intrusive flora has exterminated the 
older indigenous one in the coasllands of the Gulf of Carjientaria, 
of Queensland and of northern New South Wales but it has not 
been able to penetrate much beyond these limits, within which the 
annual rainfall is at least 3oin. and in many places over 4oin. 
The rest of Australia is largely characterized by types of plants 
which are often peculiar to the continent, or are related to plants 
of other southern binds and show’ every indication of being sur- 
vivors of quite ancient elements of the world’s flora. The 
cucalypts and the peculiar acai ias have already been mentioned. 
The Protcaceae are hard-leaved plants lound in Australia, New 
Zealand, Caledonia, southern South America and South Africa 
and they are believed to be survivors of an old element in the 
world’s flora. Araucaria, a coniferous genus, is also important 
in both Australia and South America while Andansonia Gregorii 
in north-west Australia is closely related to the African baobab. 
'I'hese are all indications of the survival in Australia and other 
southern lands of types once more widely, perhaps generally, 
distributed in the great northerly lands but pressed out there by 
evolution of newer t>pes and surviving in southern lands which 
have now for a long period been more or less isolated from the 
larger northern masses (X.) 

ETHNOLOGY 

Physical Anthropology.— The Australian “black-fellow” is 
not black, but chocol.ite brown. He is below the average height 
of Englishmen, has strong wavy hair, well develoiied beard whisk- 
ers and moustache, usually jet bl.uk Women wear the hair short 
While the aver.ige index for Australian skulls is 715, the range 
in the living subject is from 80 5 to 6b-6 The head is often high 
and ridged, with a retreating forehead. The eyebrow ridges are 
heavy, the nose has its root set deeply and is distinctly broad 
There is miuh variation, which has been regarded as evidence of 
admixture or of the survival ot intermediate and generalized char- 
acters of a re.dly primitive nature. Blood tests reveal tw’o dis- 
tinct blood groups and there are grounds for thinking that in 
the very distant past at least two streams of immigrants met 
and fused — one of them being akin to elements surviving in the 
south of India, in Geylon, the Malay Penin.sula and in Indonesia 

Social Organization. — ^The tribe in Australia is a group dis- 
tinguished from its neighbours by possessing a distinct language 
and a tribal name and by inhabiting a defined territory. Here and 
there groups of contiguous tribes are, or were, more or less 
loosely allied so that the present great number of separate tribes 
may be due to the gradual disruption of once larger communities. 
Of any real combination or cohesion there was no trace and the 
association may be modern and temporary Each tribe consists 
of a number of exogamic totemic clans (see Exogamy and Totem- 
jsm), which, generally, are matrilineal in the ea.st and patrilineal 
in the west. In all tribes marriage is between persons who stand 
in a certain relation of consanguinity. In one type the man 
marries a woman w’ho is the daughter of his mother’s brother 
(maternal uncle), while in the other type a man marries his 
mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter, and the Aus- 
tralian system displays an intense recognition of actual relation- 
ship by consanguinity. Both types are found in proximity but 
type 2 (in which the marriage of first cousins is impossible) is 
more common. Each tribe, with rare exceptions, is primarily 


divided into two halves, moieties, which are again divisible into 
two or four sections. The primary division into moieties pro- 
hibits the marriage of brothers and sisters; the second division 
into sections prohibits the marriage of brothers and sisters and 
of parents and children, but allows that of first cousins, while 
the third division into sub-sections prohibits the marriage of first 
cousins as well Ingenious arrangements exist by which, when 
male and female descent tribes come into contact, the position 
of the children can fit into the social system of either tribe The 
status of headman, within certain limits, is hereditary in one or 
two cases; in the generality of tribes the old men exercise author- 
ity in virtue of their magical powers {sec Gerontocracy). 

The exogamic system, with variation in details, is universally 
bound up with the beliefs that every person is the re-incarnation 
of some former individual, and that the identity of the human 
ancestor or type merges into the totem animal. There are com- 
plicated initiation rites, circumcision, subincision (the penile 
urethra being laid open from the meatus to the junction with the 
scrotum), removal of teeth, head-biting, tossing the novice in the 
air, fire-ceremonies. There are rites for women analogous to the 
initiation rites of the men, but fewer in number and less elabo- 
rate. The purpose of the iites is to establish the authority of the 
elders, to inculcate self-restraint and manliness, and finally to 
bring about a progressive revelation of the tribal secrets. 

Religion. — In the category of the sacred, the powerful, the 
worshipful, the aweful, the numinous, are included all the forces 
which sustain and stabilize Australian society; all the ideas, be- 
liefs and practices which express the attitude of society in that 
level towards the material of religion Beliefs as to the physical, 
psychical, physiological natuie of man, as to the nature of the 
world in which and by which he lives, are preserved in the com- 
plicated myths, legends and ritual recorded by many observers 
Man shares life with other creatures and is akin to them, and is 
therefore constrained to behave towards them as sharers of a 
common life. In the medley of beliefs there is great variation, 
with a common plan in which here and there appears the belief 
in a Cleat or Deity. 

.Sanctity, power, authority, reside in man and in objects labri- 
cated or adorned or modified by man. The churinga especially 
form a class of sacred objects in wood or stone varying in length 
from six to seven feet to two or three inches and of various shapes 
The term “Bull-roarer’’ is used of the smaller kind and there are 
two main forms of this article which have definite distribution 
and association with specific forms of initiation 

An important class of rites are performed for the welfare of 
the totem, animal or plant, and are held customarily just when 
there is the promi.se of the approach of a good season. As a rule, 
the headman or director of ceremonies is required to partake cere- 
monially of the plant or animal, thus breaking the rule of sanc- 
tity partly to acquire its virtue for himself Others not members 
of the same totcmic group are then free to use the plant or ani- 
mal Co-operation of this nature throughout the group brings 
the constituent clans together, and has a social value by reason 
of its economic importance. 

Mode of Life. — ^There is no agriculture, no domestication of 
animals, no permanent settlement. Wind screens of rough 
branches serve as shelters The Australian is a hunter, fisher, 
food-collector. In the north, bark canoes and dug-outs are found 
while on the north-east of Queensland outrigger canoes are used 
At the present day we find a practically complete series of stone 
tools from crude eolith forms to well-fashioned leaf-shaped spear 
heads and poli.shed axes. The work varies according to the mate- 
rial available, the pressure of need, etc. Fragments of glass 
bottles are chipped, and telegraph insulators have been stolen for 
the purpose of making spear heads. The bow is not used The 
boomerang {q.v.), the throwing stick, the digging stick, the shield, 
the club, and the tray, form the instruments of the chase and 
the daily toil for food. Clothing, as protection against the cli- 
mate or as required by ideas of modesty, is unknown in many 
parts, but some use skins. Such articles as are worn are in 
intention decorative, due to special requirements, or to religious 
needs, and the materials are provided by nature and by the ani- 
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mals hunted. They are skilled trackers, keen observers of the 
habits of the creatures on which they subsist, and they possess 
an extensive knowledge of the properties of plants, using them 
to poison pools. The daily weapons arc used as musical instru- 
ments to make a noise, while conch shells are also employed. 
Well-made string bags are fashioned of knitted twine, from fur 
or vegetable fibre, or finely split rattan, and m some parts are 
made to hold water or honey. Their art uses but few colours, 
and is mainly geometric, though plant and animal designs occur. 
Contrasting colours are often boldly used. 

General. — So great is the variety of detail in every respect 
of the activities of the black-fellow over this great area that 
no universal statement can be made with safety. Thus there are 
at least six entirely different methods of treating the dead, each 
of which is found in other parts of the world; five or six distinct 
initiation ceremonies; and three distinct methods of firc-makmg, 
while the distinctiveness of art and craft work shows an endless 
capacity for variation and invention, within well defined .ind nar- 
row limits imposed by the physical environment and the long 
isolation of the country from external contacts There ha\c been 
movements, combinations, dispersions, recombinations, variations, 
changes of interest agd environment, changes of stress Whatever 
helps to denote the group and to distinguish it effectively from 
other contiguous groups, has received empha.sis, has disturbed the 
balance of ideas, of customs which — strange and complicated as 
they now are — represent undoubtedly the outcome of internal 
stresses and strains, as well as the contacts with external agencies, 
and are far, as the legends current among them indicate, from the 
earliest order The range of variation is ultimately limited, but 
within those limits the Australian black-fellow has achieved much 
by his native ingenuity. 

Him loowAPiiY — B. Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central 
Aiisttalia (i8qo). Not them Tribe\ of Central Aintralia (1904), and 
The Atunla (i(}27) ; A W. HoiMtl, Native Tribes of SE Australia 
(1Q04) , A R Blown, “Three Tubes of Western Australia,” J R A I , 
Aim. p. 143 (1913) , W. J. Sollas, Ancient Hunters (1924)* (X) 

HISTORY 

Tt IS impossible to say who were the first discoverers of Austra- 
lia, although there is evidence that the Chinese had some knowl- 
edge of the continent so far back as the 13th century. The Malays, 
also, would .seem to have been acquainted with the northern coast, 
while Marco Polo, who visited the East at the close of the 13th 
century, makes reference to the reputed existence of a great 
southern continent. A map on which a large southern land is 
shown still exists, dedicated to Henry VIII. of England, and the 
tradition of a Terra Austialis appears to have been current for a 
long period before it enters into authentic history. 

THE DISCOVERY OP AUSTRALIA 

In 1503 a French n.avigator named Binot Paulmyer, sieur de 
Gonneville, was blown out of his course, and landed on a large is- 
land which was claimed to be the great southern land of tradition, 
although Flinders and other authorities are inclined to think that 
it must have been Madagascar. Some French writers confidently 
put forward a claim that Guillaume Ic Testu, of Provence, sighted 
the continent in 1531. The Portuguese also advance claims to be 
the first discoverers of Australia, but so far the evidence cannot be 
said to establish their pretensions. As early as 1507 the Dutch 
historian, Wytflict, describes the Terra Australis as the most south- 
ern of all lands, and proceeds to give some circumstantial particu- 
lars respecting its geographical relation to New Guinea, venturing 
the opinion that, were it thoroughly explored, it would be regarded 
as a fifth part of the world. 

De Torres* — Early in the 17th century Philip HI. of Spain sent 
out an expedition from Callao, in Peru, for the purpose of search- 
ing for a southern continent. The little fleet comprised three 
vessels, with the Portuguese pilot, De Quiros, as navigator, and De 
Torres as admiral or military commander. They left Callao on 
Dec, 21, 1605, and in the following year discovered the island, now 
known as Espiritu Santo, which De Quiros, under the impression 
that it was indeed the land of which he was in search, named La 
Austrialia del Esfnritu Santo. Sickness and discontent led to a 
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mutiny on De Quirohs vessel, and the crew, overpowering their 
officers during the night, forced the c.iplam to navigate his ship to 
Mexico. Thus, abandoned by hit, consort, De Toires was com- 
pelled to bear up for the Philippines to refit, and sailed through the 
strait that bears his name; he may even have caught a glimpse of 
the northern coast of the Australian continent His discovery 
was not, however, made known until 1702, when Dalrymple res- 
cued his name from oblivion, bestowing it upon the passage which 
separates New Guinea from Australia De Quiros returned to 
Spain and petitioned the king to despatch another expedition for 
the purpose of prosecuting the discovery of the Terra Australis. 
He was finally successful in his petitions, but died before accom- 
plishing his work, and was buried in an unknown grave in Panama 

Dutch Discoverers. — The first Europeans to land in Australia 
were the Dutch. In loofi, the “Duyfken’’ or “Dove,” sailing from 
Java, entered the Gulf of Carpentaria and re.iched Cape Keerweer. 
Some of the crew went ashore, but, attacked by natives, made no 
attempt to investigate the country. In the next fifty years, Dutch 
navigators explored the north and south-west coasts, leaving me- 
morials of their boats in such names as Arnheim Land and Cape 
Leeuwin Among them was PeLsaert, who, about 1O40, cicsi ribed 111 
unfavourable terms the inland country on the west, and, incidental- 
ly, wrote the first account of the kangaroo. By 1665 the Dutch 
possessed rough charts of the west coast, and gav'e to the main- 
land the name of New Holland. 

In 10.^2 Abel Jans^oon Tasman sailed from Batavia on Aug 14. 
After a visit to the Mauritius, then a Dutch possession, Tasman 
bore away to the south-east, and on Nov. 24 sighted the western 
coast of the land which he named Van Diemen’s Land, in honour 
of the governor of the Dutch East Indies. The honour was later 
transferred to the discoverer himself, and the island is now known 
as Tasmania. Tasman doubled the southern extremity of Van 
Diemen’s Land and explored the east coast for some distam e. The 
ceremony of hoisting a flag and taking possession of the country 
in the name of the Government of the Netherlands was actually 
performed, but the description of the wildness oi the country, and 
of the fabulous giants by which Tasman’s .sailors believed it to be 
inhabited, deterred the Dutch from occupying the island, and by 
the international principle of “non-user” it left their hands. 

Dampier. — ^The first English navig.itor to sight the Australian 
continent W'as William Daminer in 1688. He was supercargo of the 
“Cygnet,” a tr.ider whose crew had turned hue cancers l)n his re- 
turn to England he published an account of his voyage, which re- 
sulted in his being sent out in the “Roebuck” in lOoq to prosecute 
his discoveries further. To him we owe the c.xploration of the 
roast for about qoom — from Shark’s Bay to Dampier’s Arch- 
ipelago, and thence to Roebuck Bay. He appears to have landed in 
sev’eral places in search of water. His account of the country was 
fluite as unfavourable as Pelsaert’s. He described it as barren, and, 
but for the kangaroo, almost devoid of animals. In iOqO the East 
India Company fitted out an c.xpedition with the object of search- 
ing on the western shores of New Holland for traces of a Dutch 
vessel lost twelve years previously. This c.xpedition reached the 
island of Rottn«‘st, which wms thoroughly explored, and early the 
following year a landing party discovered and named the Swan 
river. The vessels then proceeded northward, making fairly ac- 
curate charts of the coast -line. 

Cook. — ^'fhe great voyage of Captain James Cook, in 1760-70, 
was primarily undertaken for the purpose of observing the transit 
of Venus, but he was also expressly commissioned to ascertain 
“whether the unexplored part of the southern hemisphere be only 
an immense mass of water, or contain another continent.” H M S 
“Endeavour,” the vessel fitted out for the voyage, was a small 
craft of 370 tons, carrying twenty-two guns, and built originally 
for a collier, with a view rather to strength than to speed I’he 
transit was successfully observed from the island of Tahiti. Cook 
then turned south and beat about the Pacific in search of the east 
coast of Australia. On Oct. 6, 1769, the coast of New Zealand was 
sighted, and two days later Cook cast anchor in Poverty Bay. 

After voyaging westward for nearly three weeks, Cook, on April 
19, 1770, sighted the eastern coast of Australia at a point which 
modem geographers identify with Cape Kverard 
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The “Endeavour” then coasted northward, and Botany Bay 
was discovered on April 28, 1770. As it appeared to offer a suitable 
anchorage, Cook entered the bay and dropped anchor The ship 
brought-to opposite a group of natives who were cooking over a 
fire Cook and his men were not a little astonished that these 
natives took no notice of them or their proceedings But when a 
landing was attempted, two natives, each armed with a bundle of 
spears, presented themselves on a projecting rock and made 
threatening signs to the strangers It is interesting to note that the 
ingenious wommera, or throw-stick, which is peculiar to Australia, 
was first observed on this occasion As the men were evidently 
determined to oppose any atti'inpt at landing, a musket was dis- 
charged between them, in the hope that they would be frightened 
by the noise. But it produced no etlect. Cook examined the bay 
in the pinnace, and landed scvcial times, but by no endeavour 
could he induce the natives to hold any friendly communication 
with him From the great variety of new plants there obtained 
Botany Bay derives its name. Before leaving. Cook performed 
the ceremony of hoisting the Union Jack and thus took formal 
possession for the British Crown 

Cook then sailed northward He saw and named Port Jackson, 
hut forbore to enter the finest nat ural harbour m Australia Broken 
Bay and other inlets, and several headlands, were also seen and 
named, but the vessel did not come to an anchor till Morel on Bay 
was reached, although the wind pre\cnted Cook from enteimg this 
harbour He next landed at Bustard and Keppel Bays and the Bay 
of Inlets. After sailing 1.300m in safety, the “Endeavour” one 
night suddenly ran into shallow w’atcr and struck heavily. Only 
with great dilhcully and with the loss of guns and other heavy 
gear was she floated off next evening The land wms soon made near 
the mouth of a small stream, which Cook called, after his ship, the 
Endeavour river. A headland close by he named Cape Tribulation, 
'fhe ship was slecn'd into the river, and there careened and thor- 
oughly repaired. Cook, having completed the survey of the east 
coast, to whi( h he gave the name of New South Wales, sighted and 
named Cape York, the northernmost point of Australia, and took 
final po.ssession of his discoveries northward trom 38° S to io]° S 
on a spot which he named Possession Island Thence he leturncd 
to England by way of Torres Straits and the Indian Ocean 

Cook's second voyage, undertaken in 1772, with the “Resolution” 
and the “AdNeiiture,” is of less importance The vessels became 
separated, and both at diflercnt tunes visited New Zealand Cap- 
fain Tobias l iirruMux, in the “Adventure,” also found his way to 
Stoim Ba> in Tasmania In 1777, Cook, while on his way to search 
for a north-east passage between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
again leached the coast of T'asm.inia and of New Zealand 

Cook in 1 /70 believed that Tasmania was an island, but on his 
last voyage he seems to have changed his mind, and, until 1708, 
when Bass, .iccompanied by Flinders, discovered the strait which 
bears his name, Tasmania was considered part of the mainland. 

In Jan 178S a British colony was founclcd at Botany Bay, and 
Australian history began. 

INLAND EXPLORATION 

For twenty-five years the colonists were acquainted only with 
the country along the coast extending northwards about 70m 
from Svdney and about a like cli^-tance to the south This narrow 
strip, not more than som wide at its broadest pait, was shut in to 
the west by the Blue Mountain range. 

The Blue Mountains attain a height of between 3,000 and 4.000 
ft only, but they are intersected with precipitous ravines, 1,500ft. 
deep, which hatlled every effort to reach the interior until, in 
1813, Bkuland, Lawson, and Wentworth, after crossing the 
Nepean river at Emu Plains and ascending the Dividing Range, 
obtained a view of the gras.sy valley of the Fish river A line of 
road was constructed across the rnount.uns as far as ihe Macquarie 
river by the sur\oyor, Evans, and the town of Bathurst laid out 
This marks the beginning of the occupation of the interior of the 
( ontinent 

Some small expoditions wcie made frcjiii Bathurst, resulting 
in the discovery of the Lachlan, and in iSiu Lieutenant Oxley, 
R N , accompanied by Evans and Allan Cunningham, the botanist, 


led an expedition to trace the course of the Lachlan in a westerly 
direction. The results were disappointing In a circuitous journey 
of 800m Oxley discovered that the Lachlan, east of 147° E , 
ended in swamps, and that, below Mt Harris, the Macquarie 
did the same. He crossed the Arbiithnot Range and the Liverpool 
Plains; then, ascending the Peel and Cockburn rivers, at last 
reached the sea at Port Macquarie C'aplain King in three voyages 
next explored the north-west coast, and Melville Island was settled 
for a short time. Then in 1823 Oxley reached Moreton Bay and 
Port Curtis (Oqom north of Sydney) and found the river Bris- 
bane About the same time Flamillon Hume and Hovell set out 
from Lake George, crossed the Murrumbiclgee, and, skirting the 
foothills of the Australian Alps, reached the river Hume. Cross- 
ing the Murray at Albury, the explorers followed the western shore 
of Port Philip and reached the coast near the future site of Gee- 
long In 1827 and the two following years, Cunningham explored 
both sides of the Liverpool Range, some of his discoveries, includ- 
ing Pandora’s Pass and the Darling Downs, proving exceedingly 
valuable. 

Desiring to trace the courses of the large rivers flowing west, 
Governor Sir Ralph Darling, in 1S28, sent out an expedition under 
Captain Charles Sturt, who, turning west warej^ from the Macquarie 
marshes, struck a large river, with many affluents, to which he gave 
the name of the Darling The course of the Murrumbidgee, a deep 
and rapid river, was followed by the same exploier in 1831. He 
travelled on this occasion nearly 2,000m . and discovered that both 
the Murrumbidgee and the Diirling finally joined another and 
larger river, the Murray In 1833 Sir Thomas Mitchell, after cs- 
lablishing a depot at Fort Bourke, traced the Darling southwards 
for 300m and confirmed Sturt’s report that it joined the Murray 
about 142® E Meantime, Eyre exi>lorecl the country north and 
west of Adelaide, travelling in 1840 all the way along the barren 
sea-coast of the Great Austiali.in Bight, from Spencer Gulf to 
King George Sound He also explored the interior north of the 
head of Spencer Gulf Stuit however, in 1845 made his way 
from th(“ iJarling norlhwaid to the very centre of the continent, 
reaching about S lat 24° 2=;' 

Leichhardt. — In 1S44 Di Leichhardt set out in quest of an 
overland route from the militaiy station of Port Victoria, on the 
coast of Arnhcim Land, to Moieton Bay He went first along the 
Dawson and the Mackenzie in Queensland Thence he ascended 
the source of the Buidek'n, and, crossing the table-land to the 
west, easily reached the Gulf of Carpentaria. Skirting its shores 
as fas as the Roper, he ciossoil Arnheim Land to the Alligator 
river, and arrived at Port Victoria, after a journey of 3,000m . 
accomplished within a year ami three months In 1847 Leichhardt 
alteniplfd to cross the continent from east to west Ills starting- 
point was the hit/roy Downs, north of the river Condamine, in 
Queensland But he had not proceeded far before he met his death, 
his last despatch dating from the C'ogoon, April 3, 1S48 In the 
same region, from 1845 to 1S47, .Sir Thomas Mitchell and E. B 
Kcnneily explored (he northern tributaries of the Darling, and a 
river in S lat 24®, named the Barcoo or Victoria, which flows to 
the south-west. This river was more thoroughly examined by 
A C. Gregory in 1858 Kennedy, while attempting to explore the 
peninsula of Cape York, from Rockingham Bay to Weymouth Bay, 
was killed by the natives in 1848 

Other valuable achievements include Captain Banister’s dis- 
covery of the route from Swan river to King George Sound, and 
the journey of Robinson and G H Haydon m 1844, from Port 
Philip to Gipps’ Land. In Western Australia the Arrowsmith, the 
Murchison, the Gascoyne, and the Ashhuiton rivers were ex- 
plored, by Captain Grey, Roe, Governor Fitzgerald, R Austin, 
and the brothers Gregory, whose discoveries have great impor- 
tance from a geographical point of view 

Stuart. — ^The error of Eyre in believing that Lake Torrens, 
Lake Eyre, and Lake Gairdner were but one vast lake was dis- 
covered by Babbage and Major Warburton in 1858 In this and 
the year following, Stuart explored the same district more fully. 
He next attempted to win the reward of £10,000 ottered by the 
South Australian legislature to the man who should first cross the 
continent from south to north He started, in March i860, from 
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Adelaide, pasbcd the lakesj and found fertile country till he crossed 
the Macdonnell Range. On April 23 he reached the most central 
marked point of Australia, now named Central Mount Stuart. 
He pushed on to S lat. 18°, but then abandoned his task owing to 
illness. Next year he made a second attempt, but advanced only 
one degree further north than in i860, a failure due to lack of 
water and to the density of the scrub. 

Burke and Wills. — Meanwhile the colonists and the legisla- 
ture of Victoria provided funds for an expedition from Melbourne 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria. The leading men of the party were 
Robert O’Hara Burke, an officer of police, and William John 
Wills, of (he Melbourne observatory. Leaving the main body of 
his party at Mcnindie on the Uarlmg under a man named Wnght, 
Burke, with .seven men, five horses and sixteen camels, pushed on 
for Cooper’s Creek at S lat. 27® 40', E. long. 140“ 30'. W'right 
was to follow him to this proposed depot, but Burke, weary of 
waiting, left four men behind, and, accompanied by Wills, King, 
and Gnay, on Dec. 16, 1S60, with one horse and six camels, began 
to cross the desert. In spite of great difficulties, they passed the 
McKinlay range S lat. 21° and 22 °, and reached the Flinders 
river, where though they did not actually stand on the shore of 
the Gulf they met the tidal waters of the sea In effect, they had 
succeeded, and on Feb. 23, 1801, they began the return journey 
On April 1 6, Gray fell ill and died. Five days later, the others had 
repassed the desert and gained the depot. That very day the men 
in charge had left in despair to rejoin Wright, who at length moved 
to Cooper’s Creek, but, incredible to relate, neglected to .search for 
the missing explorers. Burke, Wills and King wandered about m 
the district till near the end of June They subsisted miserably on 
the bounty of some natives and by feeding on the seeds of a plant 
called nardoo At last both Wills and Burke died of starvation 
King, the sole survivor, was saved by friendly blacks, and was 
found alive in Sept, by A. W. Howitt’s party, which had been sent 
to discover Burke. 

b’our other jiarties were sent out that year from different Aus- 
tralian provinces. Three of them, respectively commanded by 
Walker, Landsborough and Norman, sailed to the north, the two 
last named landing on the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
while Walker marched inland from Rockhampton. The fourth 
party, under J. McKinlay, from Adelaide, made for the Barcoo 
( Cooper’s Creek) by way of Lake Torrens. Landsborough crossed 
the continent from north to south, between Feb. and June 1862, 
and McKinlay, from south to north, before the end of Aug in that 
year New South Wales and Queensland, cast of the 140th degree 
of longitude, were examined The Barcoo, the Flinders, the Gil- 
bert, the Gregory, and other rivers were also explored. These 
valuable disioveries were made in the attempt to relieve the lost 
explorers. The bodies of Burke and Wills were recovered and 
brought to Melbourne for a solemn public funeral. 

Stuart, in 1802, made his third attempt to traverse the continent 
from Adelaide. He started in Jan and on April 7 reached the point 
where he had turned back in 1861. He then pushed on, through a 
very thick forest, with scarcely any water, till he came to the 
streams which supply the Roper. Having crossed a table-land of 
sandstone which divides these streams from those running to the 
western shores of Arnhcim Land, he passed in July down what is 
called the Adelaide river of north Australia, and came at length to 
the Indian Ocean The electric telegraph connecting Australian 
cities with London follows the line thus explored. 

A third part, at least, of the interior of the continent, from about 
120° to 134° E. long , an e.xtent of half a million square miles, still 
remained unexplored On April 21, 1873, William Christie Gosse, 
with men and horses provided by the South Australian Govern- 
ment, started from the telegraph station 50m. south of Central 
Mount Stuart (S. lat. 22*, E. long. 134°) to strike into Western 
Australia. He passed the Reynolds range and Lake Amadeus, but 
was compelled to turn south, where he found well-watered 
grassy land, and having travelled above 600m. to 26® 32' S 
and 127® E, was forced to return. In the same year. Major 
Warburton, with thirty camels, provided by Mr. (afterw'ards 
Sir) T. Elder, of South Australia, left the telegraph line at 
Alice Springs (23° 40' S., 133° 14' E.), and succeeded in mak- 
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ing his way to the De Grey river in Western Australia. Overland 
routes between all the widely separated Australian provinces 
had now been discovered Hann, Warner, Tate and Taylor, in 
1873, explored the country north of the Kirchner R.inge. Queens- 
land G Elphinstone Dalr>'mple, with Hill and Johnstone, fin- 
ished, in Dec. 1873, a coasting expedition in whuh they 'surveyed 
the inlets and navigable rivers of the Cape York Peninsula. 

Forrest. — In 1874, John (afterwards Sir John) Foirest was 
despatched by the Perth Government to explore the immense tract 
of country out of which flow the rivers falling into the sea on the 
northern and western shores of Western Australia Leaving ^'ewin, 
lat. 28® S., long, iib® E, Forrest travelled north-east to the 
Murchison river, and followed its course to the Robinson ranges, 
thence he advanced eastward along the 2()lh parallel. He safely 
reached the overland telegraph line at Peake station, and, after 
resting, journeyed south to Adelaide. Seventeen degrees of desert 
had been traversed in five months, a very wondeitul achievement 
In his report Forrest showed that pastoral settlement could not 
extend to the spinifex region; and the main object of subsequent 
explorers was to determine the extent of the desert in the din ction 
of north and south. Ernest Giles in his third 'at tempt crossed the 
Central y\ustralian Desert. Through the generosity of Sir Thomas 
Elder, of Adelaide, Giles’s expedition was equipped with camels 
It started on May 23, 1875, from Port Augusta. Working west- 
erly along the line of the 30th parallel, Giles reached Perth in 
about five months. After a short rest, he journeyed back, for the 
most part between the 24th and 2Sth parallels, and reached the 
overland telegraph line in about seven months. His report proved 
that the interior of Australia w’est of 132® E. long, is a sandy and 
waterless waste, entirely unfit for .settlement. 

Recent Explorers. — ^Thc list of explorers since 1875 is a long 
one; but most of the smaller e.xpeditions concerned themselves 
with the search for gold. Amongst the more important explorations 
may be ranked those of Tietkins in i88g, of Lindsay in 1801, of 
Wells in T8g6, of Hubbe in 1896, and of the Hon David Carnegie 
in 1896-97 Hubbe, sent by the South Australian Government 
to discover some stock route to the gold-fields of Western 
.Australia, journeyed .safely from Oodnadatta to Coolgardie, but 
reported that no such stock route was practicable. 

In July i8q6, the Hon. David Carnegie equipped and led an 
expedition to find a stock route between Coolgardie and Kimber- 
ley. In eight months he had tr.avelled 5,000m No practicable 
route for stock was discovered, and the desert showed few, if any, 
traces of gold, the search for which and for unoccupied pasturage 
quickly diminished the areas, nowhere extensive, of unexplored 
Australia. 

POLITICAL HISTORY 

Early Colonization. — Of the six Australian states. New South 
Wales is the oldest, for in 17S8 Port Jackson was founded as a 
penal station for criminals from England; and the settlement re- 
tained that character, more or less, during the subsequent nfty 
years, transportation being virtually suspended in 1839. The col- 
ony, however, from 1821 had made a fair start in free industrial 
progress. By this time, too, several of the other provinces had 
come into existence. Tasmania, occupied as early as 1803, had been 
an auxiliary penal station under New South Wales, but in 1825 it 
became a separate province. From this island, ten years later, 
parties crossed Bass Strait to Port Phillip, where, under New South 
Wales, a new settlement was soon established. Out of this grew, 
in 1851, the State of Victoria. In 1827 and 1829, an English com- 
pany endeavoured to plant a settlement on the Swan river, and 
this, added to a small military station established in 1825 at King 
George Sound, constituted Western Australia, which, howc\er, did 
not become autonomous till 1890. On the shores of St Vincent’s 
Gulf (discovered, with Spencer’s Gulf, by Flinders in 1802) 
another joint-stock company, between the years 1835 and 1837, 
created South Australia, as an experiment in the Wakefield 
scheme of colonization Finally, in 1859, Queensland was sepa- 
rated from New South Wales. 

The first BritLsh governors at Sydney, from 1 788, were naval or 
military officers in command of the garrison, the convicts, and the 
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few free settlers. In the twelve years’ rule of General Macquarie, 
closing with 1821, the colony made a substantial advance. By 
means of bond labour, roads and bridges were constructed, and a 
route opened into the interior beyond the Blue Mountains. The 
population was 30,000, three-fourths of them convicts Captain 
John McArthur in 1803 had introduced the rearing of fine wool 
sheep, and the community profited greatly thereby. During the 
next ten years, 1821-31, the colony increased, and eventually, in 
the administration of Sir Richard Bourke (1831-37), obtained 
political representation by means of .1 legislative council. 

Melbourne, which began with a few huts on the banks of the 
Yarra-Yarra in 1835, was in 1840 a busy town of 0,000 inhabitants, 
the population of the whole distrut, with the towns of Geelong 
and Portland, reaching 12,850 Its import trade amounted to 
£204,000, and Its exports to £138,000. At Melbourne there was a 
deputy governor, Mr. Latrobc, under Sir George Gipps at Sydney 
Aflelaide had Us own governors, first Cajilain Hindmarsh, next 
Colonel Gawler, and then Captain George Grey Western Austra- 
lia progressed but slowly, with less than 4,000 inhabitants alto- 
gether, under Governors Stirling and Hull 

Discovery of Gold. — In spile of a commercial crisis, from 1841 
to 1843, caused by extravagant land speculations and inflated 
prices, Australia had made sound progress The wool clip of 1852 
amounted to 45,000,0001b ; and South Australia had opened valu- 
able mines of copper. The population of New South Wales in 1851 
was 100,000; that of X’utoria, 77,000; and that of South Australia 
about the same. At Summerhill Creek, 20m north of Bathurst, 
gold was discovered, in Feb 1851, by E. Hargraves, a gold-miner 
from California In Aug it was found at Anderson’s Creek, 
near Melbourne; a fi‘W weeks later the great Ballarat gold-field 
was opened; and then that of Bendigo to the north. Throughout 
Australasia all oidinary industiy was left for the one exciting pur- 
suit. The copper mines of South Australia were for the time de- 
serted Inirriigrants irom Europe, and to some extent from North 
America and China, poured into Melbourne, where the arrivals in 
1852 averaged 2,000 persons in a week The population of Victoria 
was doubled in the lirst twelve months of the gold fever, and the 
value of imports and exiiorts w’as multiplied tenfold betw’Con 1851 
and 1853. T’he colony of Victoria was constituted a separate 
province in July 1851, and Latrobe was appointed governor. 

General Problems. — At the beginning of i860 all the states, 
except West Australia, had receivecl the boon of responsible gov- 
ernment. The main questions at issue were now the secular as 
opposed to the religious system of public instruction, protection 
as opposed to a revenue tariff, vote by ballot, adult suffrage, ab- 
olition of the convict .system, and free selection of lands before 
survey. All these questions were settled within the next twenty 
years, with the exception of woman’s suffrage. Of the states, the 
first to grant this was South Australia in 1804, the last, Vic- 
toria in IQ08. The Federal franchise was given to women from the 
outset. 

Taking the states as a whole, agrarian legislation has been the 
most important subject of parliamentary debate. Such legislation 
seeks to ensure permanent settlement on the land, to encourage 
tillage, or tillage joined to stock- rearing, and to di.scourage large 
estates devoted chiefly to grazing The land ciuestion is a difficult 
one and the laws are continually being amended. Since 1870 there 
have been five radical changes made in New South Wales. In 
Victoria the law has been altered five times, and in Queensland and 
South Australia seven times. 

Immigration. — ^To prevent or regulate the immigration of 
coloured races has been the aim of much legislation in the slates. 
The agitation against the influx of Chinese began very soon after 
the gold discoveries. The European miners objected strongly to 
their presence on the diggings. The allegations made concerning 
the Chinese really amounted to a charge of undue industry. The 
Chinese were hard-working and had the usual fortune attending 
those who work hard. They spent little on drink or with the store- 
keepers, and were, therefore, by no means popular. As early as 
i860 there had been disturbances of a serious character, and the 
Chinese were chased off the goldfields of New South Wales, serious 
riots occurring at Lambing Flat, on the Burrangong goldfield. The 


Chinese difficulty, so far as the miners were concerned, was solved 
by the exhaustion of the alluvial deposits; but the mere proximity 
of China has always appeared a menace to Australia and, at the 
many conferences of representatives from the various states, the 
Chinese question invariably held a prominent place. The absence, 
however, of any Federal authority made common action difficult. 
In 1S88 the last important conference on the Chinese question was 
held in Sydney and attended by delegates from all the states. The 
conference resolved that it was necessary to limit the number of 
Chinese immigrants in order to prevent their becoming an impor- 
tant element in the community. The states, thereupon, cither en- 
acted new laws in this sen.se or amended those existing. This prej- 
udice against Chinese was extended to all Asiatics But a large 
number of these were British subjects, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment would not sanction any direct restriction on the movement of 
British subjects within the Empire. Eventually the difficulty was 
overcome by the device of an educational test based on the pro- 
visions of an act in operation in Natal. It was provided that a per- 
son should be prohibited from landing in Australia who failed to 
write in any prescribed language fifty words dictated to him by the 
commonwealth officer supervising immigration. The agitation 
against the Chinese was promoted and kept alive almost entirely 
by the trades unions, and the restriction acts were the first legis- 
lative triumph of the Labour Party, although it was not at the 
lime directly represented m parliament. 

Bank Crisis. — In 1893 occurred the bank crisis. Its effects 
were felt most severely in Queensland, New South Wales, and 
Victoria, above all in Melbourne The crisis was by no means 
a sudden cra'^h, and even when the failures began they were spread 
over a period of sixteen weeks. 

The first noticeable effect was a great scarcity of employment, 
since much capital was locked up in the banks that had failed. 
Wages and rents fell precipitately; building almost ceased; credit 
was greatly restricted, ancl all speculative entciprise came to an 
end. The consuming power of the population was greatly dimin- 
ished, and in 1894 imports decreased by four and three-quarter 
millions. But good came out of evil. Trade was put on a sound 
basis, and the abuses of the credit system were abolished. Above 
all, agriculture everywhere expanded, and the mining industry re- 
vived. But fur the low prices of staple products, the visible effects 
of the crisis would have passed away within a few years. 

In 1902 occurred the great drought The disaster was due, in 
part, to the improvidence of pasloralists, who had made no sort of 
provision for feeding stock in times of drought. But the lesson 
was learnt, and, as the year 1903 proved most bountiful, the 
effects of the disaster quickly passed away 

FEDERATION 

In the report of the committee appointed in 1852 to prepare a 
constitution for New South Wales, the following passage occurs: 
“One of the most prominent legislative measures required by the 
colony, and the colonies of the Australian group generally, is the 
establishment at once of a general assembly, to make laws in re- 
lation to those intercolonial questions that have arisen op may 
hereafter arise among them. The questions which would claim 
the exercise of such a jurisdiction appear to be (i) intercolonial 
tarifis and the coasting trade; (2) railways, roads, canals, and 
other such works running through any two of the colonies; (3) 
beacons and lighthouses on the coast; (4) intercolonial gold regu- 
lations; (5) postage between the said colonies; (6) a geneial 
court of appeal from the courts of such colonics; (7) a power to 
legislate on all other subjects which may be submitted to them by 
addresses from the legislative councils and assemblies of the colon- 
ies, and to appropriate to any of the above-mentioned objects the 
necessary sums of money, to be raised by a percentage on the 
revenues of all the colonies interested.” This wise recommenda- 
tion received scant attention, and, though Federation at no time 
actually dropped out of sight, thirty-five years passed before any 
practical steps were taken towards its accomplishment. Meanwhile 
a sort of makeshift was devised; the imperial parliament permitted 
the formation of a Federal council, to which any colony that felt 
inclined could send delegates. Of the seven colonies New South 
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Wales and New Zealand stood aloof. The council moreover was I Australia did not put it to the vole, as the Enabling Act of that 


merely a deliberative body. It had no executive functions and 
possessed no control of funds or other means to give effect to its 
decisions. Little interest, therefore, was taken in its biennial 
meetings. In iSgg, on the eve of Federation, the council sat for 
the last time. Major-General Edwards had, in i88g, reported on 
the defences of Australia. In view of this report, Sir Henry Parkes 
took such action as led to a conference in Melbourne of representa- 
tives from each of the s^ven colonies. This conference adopted 
certain resolutions which aflirmed the desirability of an early 
union, under the Crown, of the Australasian colonies, on principles 
just to all, and provided that steps should be taken for the appoint- 
ment of delegates to a national Australasian convention. Accord- 
ingly the various Australasian parliaments appointed delegates to 
attend a national convention which was held m Sydney on March 
2, i8gi. Sir Henry Parkes was elected president. He moved a 
series of resolutions embodying the principles necessary to estab- 
lish, on an enduring foundation, the structure of a Federal Govern- 
ment. These resolutions were slightly altered by the conference, 
and were adopted in the following form. — 

r. The powers and rights of existing colonies to remain intact, 
except as regards such powers as it may be necessary to hand over 
to the Federal Govertiment. 

2 No alteration to be made in states without the consent of 
the legislatures of such states, as well as of the Federal parliament. 

3 Trade between the federated colonies to be ab.solutely free 

4 Power to imijose customs and excise duties to be in the 
Federal Goveinment and parliament. 

5 Military and naval defence forces to be under one command. 

0 The Federal Constitution to make provision to enable each 

state to make amendments in the constitution if necessary for the 
purpo.ses of federation 

On March 31 Sir Samuel Giiffith, chairman of the committee 
on constitutional machinery, brought up a draft Constitution 
Bill This was carefully considered by the convention m com- 
mittee of the whole and adopted on April 9. The convention 
(hen formally dissolved The bill, however, fell absolutely dead, 
though desire for federation still survived, especially in \ictoria. 

In 1804 unofficial convention was held at Corowa, at which 
the cause of federation was strenuously advocaied, but it was not 
until 1805 that the movement obtainecl new life. Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) G 11 . Reid of New South Wales convened a meeting of pre- 
miers, in which all the colonies except New Zealand were repre- 
sented, and It was agreed that each parliament should be asked to 
pass a bill enabling the people to choose ten representatives on a 
Federal convention, this convention was to frame a Federal Con- 
stitution which should be submitted to the people for approval by 
means of the referendum. During the year 1896 Enabling Acts 
were passed by the New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, South 
Australia and Western Australia, and delegates were elected by 
Iiopular vote in all the colonies named except Western Australia, 
where the delegates were chosen by parliament. The convxntion 
met in Adelaide on March 22, 1807, and, after drafting a bill for 
the consideration of the various parlwmcnts, adjourned till Sept. 2. 
The delegates reassembled in Sydney, and debated the bill in 
the light of suggestions made by the legislatures of the federating 
colonies. As it was announced that Queensland wished to join the 
proposed union, the convention again adjourned The third ses- 
sion was opened in Melbourne on Jan. 20, i8g8, but Queensland 
was still unrepresented The draft bill was finally adopted on 
March 16 and remitted to the various colonies for submission to 
the people. 

The constitution was warmly received by Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania, but in New South Wales great opposition 
was shown. The main points of objection were the financial pro- 
visions, equal representation in the Senate, and the difficulty of 
amending the constitution in a conflict with the smaller states. The 
statutory number of votes necessary for the acceptance of the bill 
was 80,000. The result of the referendum in New South Wales 
showed 71,505 votes in favour and 66,228 against, and the bill was 
accordingly lost In Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia, on 
the other hand, it was accepted by triumphant majorities. Western 


colony only provided for joining a lederation of which New South 
Wales should form a part. The general election in New South 
Wales, held six or seven weeks later, was fought on the Federal 
issue. The new parliament decided to send the premier, Mr. Reid, 
into conference, with a request that the other colonies should re- 
consider those provisions which were most generally objected to 
in New South Wales. The other colonies readily agreed to this 
course of procedure. A premiers’ conference, at which Queens- 
land was for the first time represented, met in Melbourne at the 
end of Jan. i8gg. Something was conceded to the claims of New 
South Wales, but the main principles of the bill remained intact. 
The bill, as amended, was triumphantly carried in Victoria, South 
Australia and Tasmania. New South Wales and Queensland 
carried it also, and the way was now clear for a decision on the 
part of Western Australia. The Enabling Bill passed through its 
various stages, and the question was then adopted by referendum. 

The colonial draft bill was submitted to the imperial govern- 
ment for legislation as an imperial act. Six delegates were sent to 
England to explain the measure. A bill was presented to the Brit- 
ish parliament and .speedily became law. Under this act, which 
was dated July 9, igoo, a proclamation was issued on Seiit. 17 of 
the same year, declaring that, on and after Jan. i, igoi, the 
people of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queens- 
land, Tasmania, and Western Australia should be united in a led- 
cral commonwealth under the name of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

Provisions of the Act. — The six colonies entering the Com- 
monwealth were denominated original states, and new stales 
might be admitted, or might be formed by separation, or union of 
two or more stales or parts of states; and territories (as distin- 
guished from slates) might be taken over and governed under the 
legislative power of the Commonwealth. The legislative power 
was to be vested in a Federal parliament, consisting of the sover- 
eign (reprc.sentcd by a governor-general), a senate, and a house of 
representatives. The Sen.ite was to consist of the same number of 
members (not less than six) for each state, the term ot service be- 
ing six years, but subject to an arrangement that half the number 
would retire every three years. The House of Representatives was 
to consist of members chosen in the different states in numbers 
proportioned to their population, but never fewer than five. The 
first House of Representatives was to contain .seventy-five mem- 
bers For elections to the Senate, writs would be issued in the 
name of the state governor, and for general elections of the House 
of Representatives in the name of the governor-general. The 
Senate would choose its own president, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives its speaker, each house would make its own rules of 
procedure; in each, one-third of the number of members would 
form a quorum ; the members of each must take oath, or make affir- 
mation of allegiance; and all alike would receive an allowance of 
£400 a year. The legislative powers of the parliament have a wide 
range, many matters being transferred to it from the colonial par- 
liaments. The more important subjects with which it deals arc 
trade, shipping and railways; ta.xation, bounties, the borrowing of 
money on the credit of the Commonwealth; the postal and tele- 
graphic services; defence, census, and statistics; currency, coin- 
age, banking, bankruptcy; weights and measures; copyright, 
patents, and trade-marks; marriage and divorce; immigration and 
emigration; conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes 
Bills imposing taxation or appropriating revenue must not origi- 
nate in the Senate, and neither taxation bills nor bills appropriating 
revenue for the annual service of the Government may be amended 
in the Senate, but the Senate may return such bills to the House 
of Representatives with a request for their amendment. Appro- 
priation laws must not deal with other matters. Taxation laws 
must deal with only one subject of taxation ; but customs and ex- 
cise duties may be dealt with together. Votes for the appropriation 
of the revenue shall not pass unless recommended by the governor- 
general. The constitution provides means for the settlement of 
disputes between the houses, and requires the assent of the 
sovereign to all laws. The executive power is vested in the gov- 
ernor-general, assisted by an executive council appointed by 
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himself He has command of the army and navy, and appoints 
Federal ministers and judges The ministers are members of the 
executive council, and must be, or within three months of their 
appointment must become, members of the parliament. The ju- 
dicial powers are vested in a high court and other Federal courts, 
and the Federal judges hold office for life or during good behaviour. 
The High Court has appellate jurisdiction in cases from other 
Federal courts and from the supreme courts of the states, and it 
has original jurisdiction in matters arising under laws made by 
the Federal parliament, in disputes between states, or residents in 
ciitferent states, and m matters aflecting the representatives of 
foreign powers Special provisions were made respecting appeals 
from the High Court to the sovereign in council. The constitution 
set forth elaborate arrangements for the administration of finance 
and trade during the transition period following the transference 
of departments to the Commonwealth Within two years uniform 
customs duties were to be imposed, thereafter the parliament of 
the Commonwealth had exclusive power to impose customs and 
excise duties, or to grant bounties; and trade within the Common- 
wealth was to be absolutely fiee Exceptions were made permit- 
ting the states to grant liountios on mining and (with the consent 
of the parliament) on exports of produce or manufacture, but 
Western Australia for a time was partially exempted from the 
prohibition to impose import duties 
The constitution, parliament and laws of each state, subject 
to the Federal Constitution, retained their authority; state rights 
were careiully safeguarded, and an inter-state commission was 
given powers of aduidication and of administration of the laws 
relating to trade, transport, and other matters Provision was 
made for alteration of the constitution of the Commonwealth, but 
no alteration could be effected unless the question had been di- 
rectly submitted to, and the change accepted by, the electorate 
in the states. The seat of government was to be within New South 
Wales, not less than 100 m distant from Sydney, and of an area 
not less than 100 sq rn Until other provision w.i.s made, the gov- 
ernor-general WMs to h.ive a salary of X 10,000, paid by the Com- 
monwealth Re.specting the salaries of the governors of states, the 
constitution made no provision. 

Lord Hopetoun (afterwards Lord Linlithgow) was chosen gov- 
ernor-general, and Mr (afterw.irds Sir Edmund) Barton became 
prime minister The fir.st parliament under the constitution was 
elected on March :;o and .30, iqof, and was opened by the Prince 
of Wales on May 0 following 

The administration of Papua, w'hich had been for some time in 
the hands of the Queensland Government, was transferred in 1906 
to the Coinnionwealth, and a lieutenant-governor, assisted by an 
executive and a legislative council, appointed Under the Treaty 
of Versailles (1010 ), Australia accepted the Mandate over German 
New Guinea and the adjacent islands (see New Guinea; Man- 
date) 

In Oct if)oS the Vass-Canberra district, near the town of Yass, 
NSW, was at length selected by both Federal houses to contain 
the future Federal capital, Canberra (qv) In 1913 the founda- 
tion stone was laid, in 1023 the Parliament House was begun; and 
on May 0, loa; the Duke of York opened the first parliament 
which met in the capital 

THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 

The free immigrant and the time-expired convict (who both 
objected to the competition of the bond labourer) were the 
pioneers of the Australian Labour movement After transporta- 
tion ceased. Labour strove mainly to secure shorter hours The 
principle of an eight-hour clay was conceded in several trades, and 
from 1S73 t8So, in spite of a steady fall in the cost of living, 
wages remained as high as ever Thus the Labour unions, though 
as yet without politiinl influence, had proved themselves effective 
After 1884 Labour troubles became frequent, especially in the 
mines of New South Wales Work had become difficult to obtain, 
and some industries had been carried on without any profit. A 
strike of Newca.stle miners, having lasted twenty-nine weeks, came 
to an end in Jan 1890 On Sept. 6 the silver mines closed 
down, and a week later 40,000 men came out The Great Strike 


had begun. There were riotous scenes in Sydney and on the coal- 
fields. Towards the end of Oct 20,000 shearers were called out, 
and many other trades concerned with the handling and shipping 
of wool joined in the strike. But early in Nov. the employers 
gained a decisive victory. The result was the entry of Labour into 
politics 

Parliamentary Labour Party. — Several attempts had been 
made by individuals belonging to the Labour Party to enter the 
New South Wales parliament, but it was not until i8gi that the 
occurrence of a general election gave the party the looked-for 
opportunity for concerted action The results of the election came 
as a complete surprise; for the Labour Party captured 35 scats 
out of a House of 125 members. The old parties almost equally 
divided the remaining seats, and, as a fusion was impossible, the 
Labour representatives dominated the situation It was not long, 
however, before Labour itself became divided on the fiscal ques- 
tion; and, when a Protectionist government came into power, 
about half the Labour members, by consistent support, enabled it 
to maintain office for about three years The party as a political 
unit was thus destroyed It was therefore determined to support 
only those Labour candidates who pledged themgelves to vote as 
the majority of the party had decided. Under this “solidarity 
pledge,” the Labour Party contested the gerferal election of 1894. 
The result was the loss of 16 scats; but a signal triumph was won 
for solidarity: very few of those who refused to take the pledge 
were returned, and the adherents of the united party were able to 
accomplish more with their reduced number than under the old 
conditions 

The two features of the Labour Party m New South Wales are 
its detachment from other parlies and the control of the caucus. 
The caucus, which is the natural corollary of thi.s detachment, 
determines by majority the \ote of the whole of the members 
of the party, independence of action being allowed on minor ques- 
tions only The party has refrained from formal alliance with the 
other great parties of the state It supports the Government as the 
power alone capable of promoting legislation, but its support is 
given only so long as the measures of the Government are consist- 
ent with the Labour policy This position the Labour Party has 
been able to maintain with great success, owing to the circum- 
stance that the other partus have been almost equally balanced 
All the other states followed New South Wales in forming a 
parliamentary Labour Party It may be noted that South Australia, 
in addition to the pledge of .solidarity, requires that candidates 
shall have worked for their living at manual labour; and this 
qualification of being an actual worker was strongly insisted upon 
at the formation of the party and strictly adhered to, although 
the temptation to break away from it and accept as candidates 
persons of superior education and position has been very great 
On the formation of the Commonwealth a Labour Party was 
established in the Federal houses It comprised one-third of the 
representation in the House of Representatives, and a still larger 
proportion in the Senate The party was, however, formed on a 
broader basis than the state parties; for the solidarity pledge 
extended only to votes upon which depended the fate of a govern- 
ment The conscription issue of iqio broke up the Labour party. 
In IQ27 it had not yet regained political power in the federal parlia- 
ment, and had lost it in the states of South Australia and New 
South Wales. 

LEGISLATION 

Australian legislation in the closing years of the 19th century 
and the first decade of the 20th bore the most evident traces of 
the Labour Party’s influence In all the colonies every branch of do- 
mestic industry has been subjected to the control of specially con- 
stituted tribunals, which were empowered among other important 
functions to fix the minimum rate of wages to be paid to all grades 
of workmen. (See also the articles Arbitration and Concilu- 
tion; Trades Unions ) 

Victoria^Victoria, in 1873, was the first state to pass factory 
laws. In 1884 a royal commission, appointed two years earlier to 
inquire into the conditions of employment in the colony and into 
certain allegations of “sweating” that had then recently been 
made, reported that : “The most effective mode of bringing about 
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industrial co-operation and mutual sympathy between employers 
and employed, and thus obviating ‘labour conflicts in the future, 
is by the establishment of courts of conciliation in Victoria, whose 
procedure and awards shall have the sanction and authority of 
law.” This report led to the passing of a number of acts which, 
proving ineffectual, were followed by the Factories and Shops Act 
of 1896, passed by the ministry of Mr (afterwards Sir Alexander) 
Peacock. This measure, together with several subsequent amend- 
ing acts, of which the most important became law in 1903, 1905, 
and 1907, forms a complete industrial code in which the principle 
of state regulation of wages is recognized and established Its 
central enactment was to bring into existence (i) “Special Boards,” 
consisting of an equal number of representatives of employers 
and workmen respectively in any trade, under the presidency of an 
independent chairman, and (2) a Court of Industrial Appeals. A 
special hoard may be formed at the request of any union of em- 
ployers or workmen, or on the initiative of the Labour department 
After hearing evidence, which may be given on oath, the .special 
board issues a “determination,” fixing the minimum rate of wages 
to be paid to various classes of workers of both sexes and different 
ages in the trade covered by the determination, including appren- 
tices, and specifying the number of hours per week for which 
such wages are payable, with the rates for overtime when those 
hours are exceeded. The determination is then gazetted, and it 
becomes operative over a specified area, which varies in different 
cases, on a date fixed by the board Either party, or the minister 
for Labour, may refer a determination to the court of industrial 
appeals, and, should a special board fail to make a determination, 
the court may itself be called upon to frame one. The general 
administration of the Factories and Shops Acts is vested in a chief 
inspector of factories, subject to the minister of Labour in matters 
of policy Before the end of 190O fifty-two separate trades in 
Victoria had obtained special boards, by whose determinations 
their operations were controlled. 

South Australia. — A similar system was introduced into South 
Australia by an act passed in 1900 amending the Factory Act of 
1894, which was the first legislation of the sort passed in this state. 
In 1012 an Industrial Court was founded which, unlike that of 
New South Wales, but like that of the Commonwealth, can call a 
compulsory conference m any industry in order to avert a strike. 
The system includes punishment for strikes and lockouts 

Queensland. — In Queensland, where the earliest factory legis- 
lation dates from 1S96, keen parliamentary conflict raged round 
the proposal in 1907 to introduce the special boards system for 
fixing wages. More than one change of Government occurred be- 
fore the bill became law m April 1008. 

New South Wales. — In New South Wales, whose example was 
followed by Western Australia, the machinery adopted for fixing 
the statutory rate of wages was of a somewhat different type — 
modelled on the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 
New Zealand (1894). A similar mea.sure, under the guidance 
of the attorney-general, the Hon B. R. Wise, was carried after 
much opposition in New South Wales in 1901, to remain in 
force till June 30, tqoS. By it an arbitration court was instituted, 
consisting of a president and assessors representing the employers’ 
unions and the workers’ unions respectively; in any trade in which 
a dispute occurs, any union of workmen or employers registered 
under the act is given the right to bring the matter before the arbi- 
tration court, and if the court makes an award, an application 
may be made to it to make the award a “common rule,” which 
thereupon becomes binding over the trade affected, wherever the 
act applies The award of the court is thus the equivalent of the 
determination of a special board in Victoria, and deals with the 
same questions, the most important of which are the minimum 
rates of wages and the number of working hours per week The 
act contained stringent provisions forbidding strikes; but in this 
respect it failed to effect its purpose; several strikes in which there 
were direct refusals to obey awards occurred in the years follow- 
ing its enactment 

Western AustraUa. — In 1900 and 1902 acts were passed in 
Western Australia still more closely modelled on the New Zealand 
act. They reproduced the institution of district conciliation boards 
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in addition to the arbitration court , but these boards were a failure 
here as they were in New Zealand, and after 1003 they fell into 
disuse. In Western Australia, too. the act tailed to prevent strikes 
taking place. In 1907 a serious strike occurred in I lie timber trade, 
attended by all the usual accompaniments, except actual disorder, 
of an industrial conflict. 

Federal Arbitration Act of 1904 .— In all this legislation one 
of the most hotly contested points was whether the arbitration 
court should be given power to lay it down that workers who were 
members of a trade union .should be etnployeil in preference to 
non-unionists This jiower was given to the tribunal in New South 
Wales, but was withheld in W'eslern Australia It was the same 
question that formed the chief subject of debate over the Federal 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, which, after causing the defeat 
of more than one ministry, passed through the Commonwealth 
parliament in 1904 It was eventually compromised bv giving the 
power, but only with safeguarding conditions, to the Icdeial arbi- 
tration court. This tribunal differs from similar courts in the stales 
inasmuch as it consists of a single member, called the “president,” 
an officer appointed by the governor-general from among the jus- 
tices of the High Court of Australia The president has the power 
to appoint assessors to advise him on technical points; consider- 
able powers of devolution of authority for the puipose of inquiry 
and report are conferred upon the court, the main object ot which 
is to secure settlement by conciliatory methods The distinctive 
object of the Federal Act, as defined m the measure itself, is to 
provide machinery for dealing with imiustrial disputes extending 
beyond any one state, examples of which were furnished by the 
first two important cases submitted to the court — the one concern- 
ing the merchant marine of Australia, and the other the sheep 
shearers, both of which were heard in 1007 An additional duty 
was thrown on the Federal arbitration court by the Customs and 
Excise Tariff Acts of 1906, in which were embodied the principles 
known as the “New Protection ” By the Customs Act the duly 
was rai.sed on important agricultural implements, while, as a sate- 
guard to the consumer, the maximum prices for the retail of the 
goods were fixed In order to provide a similar protection ior the 
artisans employed in the protected industries, an excise duty was 
impo.sed on the home-produced articles, which was to be remitted 
m favour of manufacturers who could show that they paid “fair 
and reasonable” wages, and complied with certain other conditions 
for *he benefit of their workmen. The chief authcnity for deter- 
mining whether these conditions are satisfied or not is the Federal 
arbitration court. In 1920 a special Federal arbitration court, en- 
titled the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
was founded, consisting of three “judges" and a chief “judge ” 

The same period that saw this legislation adopted was also 
marked by the establishment of old age pensions in the three 
eastern states, and also in the Commonwealth. By the Federal 
Act, passed in the session of 1908, a pension of ten shillings a w'eek 
was granted to persons of either .sex over sixty-five years of age, 
or to persons over sixty who are incapacitated from earning a 
living The Commonwealth legislation thus made provision for 
the aged poor in the three states which up to 1908 had not accepted 
the principle of old age pensions, and also for those who. owing to 
their having resided in more than one state, were debarred from 
receiving pension in any. The pension was raised, in 1919, to fif- 
teen shillings a week, and, in 1925, to one pound 

Tariff. — An important work of the Commonw'ealth parliament 
was the passing of a uniform tariff to supersede the six separate 
tariffs in force at the establishment of the Commonwealth, but 
many other important measures were considered and some passed 
into law. During the first six years of federatiem there were five 
ministries; the tenure of office under the three-yearly system w.xs 
naturally uncertain, and this uncertainty was reflected in the pro- 
posals of whatever ministry was in office The great task of ad- 
justing the financial business of the Commonwealth on a jxerma- 
nent basis was one of very great difficulty, as the af>parcnt interests 
of the states and of the Commonwealth were opposed Up till 
1908 it had been generally assumed that the constitution reijuired 
the treasurer of the Commonwealth to hand omt to the stales, 
month by month, whatever surplus funds reni. lined in his hands 
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But in July igo8 a Surplus Revenue Act was passed which was 
based on a different interpretation of the constitution Under this 
act the appropriation of these surplus funds to certain trust pur- 
poses in the Federal treasury is held to be equivalent to payment 
to the states. The money thus obtained was appropriated in part 
to naval defence and harbours, and in part to the provision of old 
age pensions under the Federal Old Age Pension Act of igoS. The 
act was strongly opposed by the Government of Queensland, and 
the question was raised whether it was based on a true interpreta- 
tion of the constitution. The chief externid interest, however, of 
the new financial policy of the Commonwealth lay in its relation 
towards the empire as a whole. At the Imperial Conference in 
London in 1907 Mr Deakin, the Commonwealth premier, was the 
leading advocate of colonial preference with a view to imperial 
commercial union; and, though no reciprocal arrangement was 
favoured by the Liberal cabinet, who temporarily .spoke for the 
United Kingdom, the colonial representatives were all agreed 
in urging such a policy, and found the Opposition (the Unionist 
Party) in England prepared to adopt it as part of Mr Chamber- 
lain’s tariff reform movement The Australian ministry therefore, 
in drawing up the new Federal tarilt, gave a substantial preference 
to British imports, and thus showed their willingness to go farther 
Indeed by the Tariff Act oi 1931 this favourable treatment of the 
United Kingdom was considerably extended (See British 
Empire ) 

1910-1928 

The second decade in the history of the Commonwealth was a 
period of national development. The rapidity of this development 
was due to the World War, but many signs in Australian political 
history of the period 1910-28 suggest that war merely ha.stencd 
what peace would have attained in the end The construction 
of the transcontinental railway, the creation of the Au.stralian 
navy, and the provision of compul.sory military training in time 
of peace, were all products of the years before the War 

Pre-War Period. — The purely political history of this period 
was marked by several distinctiv^c features In the first pUtc, 
there was the delinile commitment of the people to certain political 
doctrines — notably Protection and the maintenance of the “White 
Australia” policy. In the second place, after 1(707, now that ques- 
tions of tarifl had largely ceased to interest the voter, the Labour 
Party became an important influence in Federal politics. Indeed 
at the end of 1925, not only was it the .sole force in opposition to 
the Federal Government but it actually held office in every state 
except Victoria. 

The year igio saw the end of the third Deakin administration, 
and in February the House was dissolved The elections which 
followed resulted in a substantial victory for the Labour Party 
under Mr, Fisher, who had previously been prime minister from 
Nov igo8 to June looo. He now returned to office with a working 
majority both in the Senate and in the House of Representatives 
In May igii he submitted to a referendum certain amendments 
of the Federal Constitution, without which the Gov’crnment could 
not carry out its avowed programme These amendments sought 
to give the Commonwealth Parliament fuller powers to deal with 
questions of trade and commerce, with labour problems and with 
monopolies, but the proposals were defeated by about 250,000 
votes 

Nevertheless, Labour carried on for two more years, and actually 
brought into effect important schemes for national (iefence. The 
credit for the inception of the.se schemes was due to the Deakin 
administration, which in igog had not only brought in a Bill en- 
forcing military training on the young men of the Commonwealth, 
the first instance of compulsory service in an English-speaking 
community, but also decided to give practical effect to the sweep- 
ing recommendations of the Imperial Defence Committee. But 
Labour had offered no serious opposition to these measures, and 
when it succeeded to office it spared no effort in giving them the 
fullest possible effect. Among other legislation of this period was 
the grant of a “maternity bonus” of £5 on the birth of each child, 
and the transfer of the Northern Territory from South Australia 
to the Commonwealth. In 1926 the Federal Government offered 


to relieve Western Australia of the burden of the north-western 
part of her territory. 

Australia During the "World War. — In May 1913 another 
General Election was held in the Commonwealth. It had a singu- 
larly unsatisfactory result in so far as Mr. Deakm’s successor, Mr 
(afterwards Sir Joseph) Cook, obtained a majority in the House 
of Representatives but was unsuccessful in the Senate. In these 
precarious circumstances he managed to survive until July 30 1914 
when a dissolution of both Houses was granted Five days later, 
war broke out There was an immediate outcry for the abandon- 
ment of the elections, but the writs were already out, and an at- 
tempt to arrange an allotment of se.its and form a National Gov- 
ernment signally failed. For nearly two months Mr, Cook and his 
colleagues conducted Australia’s war effort, and it is to them that 
the credit for the initial organization of the Australian Imperial 
Force belongs. 

The election took place on ^ept, 17 Again Mr. Fisher tri- 
umphed, and he at once proved that Labour was no less ready and 
eager than its opponents to put every effort into the war For more 
than a year Mr Fisher remained at the head of affairs Then, in 
Oct. 1915, he accepted the appointment of High Commissioner in 
Lomlon and was succeeded by the attorney-general, Mr W Mor- 
ris Hughes 

For the ne.xt seven ycais the political history of the Common- 
wealth was dominated by the peisonality of Mr. Hughes. His 
.services to Australia and to the Empire may have been somewhat 
over-estimated when he was in power, but there is little doubt 
that, in the reaction that followed his fall, th(‘y came dangerously 
near to being forgotten altogether 

In 1016 he travelled to Great Britain, where he achieved re- 
markable success by his hard-hitting speeches But with his re- 
turn to the Commonwealth there came an anticlimax The tide of 
recruiting had begun to fall, the best of Australia’s manhood had 
already left for the front, and the nation waited for Mr. Hughes 
to declare lor the measures of conscription which he had advocated 
so whole-heartedly abroad. He hesitated, and finally decided to 
submit the question of conscription to a referendum The refer- 
endum was held and conscription was decisiv'ely rejected by the 
people 

The immediate result was the break-up of the Labour Party A 
.second relerendum and a second defeat made it impossible for Mr 
Hughes to remain leader of a party which had oliicially rejected 
the most vital clause of his policy, and in 1017 he crossed the floor 
of the House and formed the Australian National War Govern- 
ment. The new Ministry was recruited mainly from the ranks of 
the former oppo.sition and included only three of the prime min- 
ister’s former colleagues The Armistice came a year after the re- 
shuffle and once again Mr Hughes visited England. His vigorous 
assertion of Australian claims, both in London and at Versailles, 
re-established his popularity 

The War Effort. — ^Thc sacrifices of the nation are shown by 
the following figures. Australia sent 320.883 troops oversea.s. The 
casualties of this force reached the high proportionate total of 
3T4-078, of which 59.302 were deaths from wounds or disease. 
Other casualties from wounds or gas totalled 106,8 ig, and there 
were 87.957 cases of sickness The financial drain of the War 
on a young nation of fewer than 6,000000 inhabitants was ap- 
palling It is estimated that the total war expenditure, in which 
pensions and allowances played a large part, was, up to June 30, 
1927, nearly £ooo,ooo,ooo, 

Australia made generous provision for ex-service men Pensions 
payable for total disability ranged from £2 to £3 a week, with extra 
provision for a wife and all children under 16 years of age. Ex- 
soldiers and sailors were liberally helped to re-establish themselves 
in civil life, and the Commonwealth Government, co-operating 
with the state governments, provided farming lands, grants and 
loans for houses, working capital, etc. A scheme was also formed 
to provide education for war orphans and the children of incapaci- 
tated ex-soldiers. 

Post-War Problems. — ^Labour had been badly beaten at a 
“khaki” election in 191Q, and Mr» Hughes was branded as a traitor 
by his old associates. The Nationalists were divided, for the new 
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RURAL AND INDUSTRIAL VIEWS IN AUSTRALIA AND TASMANIA 


1. Mount Buffalo Gorge. Victoria, overlooking a beautiful section 

2. Wool teams bound for the railway after the shearing season 

3. Piccadilly, South Australia, as viewed from Carnmow, M( 

Summit 


4 “The Three Sisters,” rocky pinnacles of the Blue Mountains, I 
South Wales 

5. An apple orchard in the Bagdad Valley, Tasmania 

6. An uP'Country view taken along Russell river, North Queensland 








TRIBAL CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES OF ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA 


1. Representative! of the Warramunga tribe removing their grotesque 

headgear after a ceremonial dance 

2. Atninga Arunta tribe. The women In the foreground are testing the 

shields of the men after their return from an avenging expedition. 
One has covered her body with white pipeclay because she is in 
mourning 

3. The totem lo dance performed by masked members of the Arunta 

aborigino tribes, of Queensland, in which they imitate the frog and 
the kangaroo. This is a part of the Tjitjingalla corrobboree 
(ceremony) 


4. A platform In the northern territory of Australia on which the natives 

bury their dead. The corpse is wrapped in leaves and bark and left 
on the platform for a year 

5. A tribe of savages in the “bush” near the coast of southwest Australia, 

regarded as the most savage people of the antipodes They consist 
almost entirely of criminal aborigines and their offspring 

6. Picture of a group of aborigines of the northern territory of Australia 

after decorating themselves with coloured clay and ochre in prepara- 
tion for the corrobboree 
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“Country Party” was disposed to flirt with Labour. There were 
personal considerations as well, and although Mr. Hughes paid 
a successful visit to the Imperial Conference of 1921 his success 
was coldly received by his own countrymen. 

The eighth parliament of the Commonwealth came to an end 
at the close of 1922. The elections, held in December, were marked 
by the most violent personal bitterness, and, although Labour 
again suffered defeat, it was evident that no alliance of Nationalists 
and the Country Party was possible under the leadership of Mr. 
Hughes. An acceptable successor was found in Mr. Stanley Mel- 
bourne Bruce His first task was to form a coalition with the 
strongly reinforced Country Party. Dr. Page, its leader, became 
Treasurer, and the administration was known as the Bruce-Page 
ministry. But Mr. Bruce was the real leader, and by the time he 
came to visit London for the Imperial Conference of 1923 his 
position was firmly established. 

The chief business of the Conference was concerned with Im- 
perial Preference Mutual prelerence was agreed to between 
Great Britain and Australia. But the new Government of Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald neither carried out these arrangements nor 
approved of a naval base at Singapore. Mr Bruce replied by a 
new naval programme, a scheme to assist exporters, and a series 
of Bounty Bills to help the primary producer. A reciprocal trade 
treaty with Canada was also sanctioned. 

A long series of shipping strikes culminated in the crisis of 1925. 
Shipping in Australian ports was held up and trade production 
seriously affected Many local labour organizations sympathized 
with the strikers, and the political Labour Party was, in the 
opinion of the Australian Government, responsible for aiding a 
strike movement which had a strong revolutionary aspect Mr 
Bruce finally decided to appeal to the country, and a general elec- 
tion was held in Nov. 1925, w'hich resulted in the heavy defeat 
of the Labour Party in both Houses Voting at this election was 
compulsory under a penalty of £2 

The year 1927 w.is disturbed by two strikes of unusual magni- 
tude The strike of the sugar-cane workers in Queensland spread 
to the railway unions, which were already hostile to the Govern- 
ment, and threatened a serious constitutional crisis, which was, 
however, av’crtcd by the firmness of the Queensland premier, Mr. 
McCormack The strike of the wateiside workers, at the end of 
the year, though soon finished, was economically even more 
serious A bill imposing penalties for unjustified strikes and lock- 
outs was subsequently introduced in the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment. 

In iqi6 the Commonwealth Shipping Line had been floated by 
Mr. Hughes with every prospect of substantial profit. It was not 
long, however, before heavy reverses were experienced, and the 
Australian Government was at length compelled to advocate the 
disposal of the line In Nov 1927 Mr Bruce was able to defeat 
the Labour Opposition’s vote of censure on his policy, and on 
April 24, 1928, he announced the acceptance of the White Star 
Line’s tender of £1.900,000. 

In the general election of Nov 1928 Mr Bruce’s Coalition Gov- 
ernment was returned to power with a majority of nine seats in 
the Commonwealth House of Representatives. 

CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS 

Experience has demonstrated the marked rigidity of the Aus- 
tralian Constitution. Between 1908 and 1925 only one amendment 
was carried in accordance with the procedure outlined in section 
128. The situation foreseen by certain critics, in which proposed 
amendments would be carried by sweeping popular majorities, 
but lost to an opposition strong enough to control three small 
states, did not occur The submission of proposed alterations to 
a referendum proved a sufficient barrier. 

Proposed Amendments. — In 1910, simultaneously with the 
general election of April 13, electors were asked to decide on two 
constituti9nal amendments By section 105 of the constitution the 
power of the Commonwealth to take over the debts of the states 
was limited to debts already existing at the date of the Common- 
wealth’s establishment. By the amendment, state public debts 
incurred later could also be taken over. This amendment was ac- 


cepted by a majority. The other proposal, although passed in Par- 
liament, was rejected It related to the allocation of the customs 
and excise revenue between the Commonwealth and the states. 
Under section 87, the Commonwealth’s share was limited to one- 
fourth of its total This arrangement was to continue for a period 
of ten years and thereafter until the Commonwealth Parliament 
otherwise provided Parliament resolved, however, to diminish 
the proportion left to the states to an amount representing £1.5.0. 
for each unit of population— and to do so. not by statute, a course 
which was open under section 87. but by constitutional amend- 
ment, in order to give the states a somewh.it more stable claim on 
the proportion left to them At a slightly later date, an ordinary 
statute to the same effect was passed The eftect of this was 
greatly to enhance the financial importance of the Federal Govern- 
ment, while the corresponding reduction of the states’ share m 
customs and excise revenue, by approximately 50‘yc, initiated a 
period of considerable stringency in their finances 

A further unsuccessful effort to amend the constitution was 
made in 1911 On April 20 of that year, a referendum was sub- 
mitted to the people the object of which was to give to the Com- 
monwealth parliament power to deal with the following matters. — 

(a) Trade and commerce, without any limitations, instead of 
“trade and commerce with other countries, and among the states ” 

(f}) The control and regulation of corporations of all kinds, ex- 
cept tho.se formed not for the acquisition ol gam (Only “foreign 
corporations and trading and financial corporations formed within 
the limits of the Commonwealth” came under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal parliament ) 

(c) Labour and employment, including wages and conditions of 
labour and the settlement of industrial disputes generally, includ- 
ing disputes in relation to employment on state railways. (Con- 
ciliation and arbitration by the Commonwealth operate only in 
the case of any industrial di.spute extending beyond the limits of 
any one state ) 

((/) Combinations and monopolies in relation to the production, 
manufacture, or supply of goods or services 

This proposal was rejected by a majority and also by a majority 
in every state except Western Australia On the same occasion and 
as an outcome of the same legislation, it was proposed to insert in 
the constitution the following sub-section' — 

“When each House of Parliament, in the same session, has by resolu- 
tion declared that the mdustrj or business of producing, manufactur- 
ing, or supplying goods, or ot supplying any specified services, is 
the .subject ol any monopol> , the Parliament shall have power to 
make laws for carrying on the industry or business by or under the 
control of the Commonwealth, and acquiring for that purpose on 
just terms any property used in connection with the industry or 
business.” 

This proposal was also rejected by closely similar voting In 
1913 the same proposed alterations of the constitution, with certain 
minor changes, were again submitted in the form of six separate 
amendments They were again rejected, although on this occasion 
a majority for them was obtained in Queensland, South Australia 
and Western Australia, while New South Wales, Victoria and Tas- 
mania were hostile In 1919 proposals were again submitted to a 
referendum for extending the legislative powers of the Common- 
wealth relating to industrial disputes and the nationalization of 
monopolies. Both proposals were rejected. On this occasion South 
Australia was hostile, but Victoria gave a majority for the pro- 
posals, as did Queensland and Western Australia In 1926 Mr. 
Bruce’s Government desired to give further powers to the Com- 
monwealth in regard to (a) Industry and ("ommerce and {d) 
Essential Services. The proposals w'cre submitted in a referendum 
on Sept. 4, and both were rejected by a majority. 

Decisions of the High Court. — Apart from action of a legis- 
lative character directly altering the nature of the constitution, 
there must be noted, within the period 1900 to 1925, certain consti- 
tutional changes due to the activity of the High Court In connec- 
tion with cases of overlapping of State and Federal powers, what 
amounted in the circumstances to a new principle was enunciated 
by the majority of the Court in the follownrig terms — 

“That section (sec. 109) which says ‘When a l.iw of a State is 
inconsistent with a law of the Commonwealth th( lattiT shall pre- 
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vail, and the former shall, to the extent of the inconsistency, be 
invalid,’ gives supremacy, not to any particular class of Common- 
wealth acts, but to every Commonwealth act, over not merely 
State acts passed under concurrent powers but all Slate acts, 
though passed under an exclusive power, if any provisions of the 
two conflict, as they may.” (The Amal. Soc. of Eng v. the Ade- 
laide S.S Co. — 28 C L R.129.) 

This important determination has obviously affected the inde- 
pendence and dignity of the states. The total disbursement, c g , 
lo be made to its railway or other industrial servants by any state, 
may now depend not on the decision of the taxpayers of the state, 
but on that of an organ of the Federal Government (the Couit 
of Conciliation and Arbitration) This would appear to be a sub- 
stantial derogation of the states’ financial autonomy, which m 
other portions of the constitution is carefully safeguarded Ihe 
High Court also decided the true meaning of section 02 of the con- 
stitution, the important part of which is as follows: — 

“On the imposition of uniform duties of customs, trade, com- 
merce and intercourse among the States, whether by means of 
internal carriage or ocean navigation, shall be absolutely free ” 

The attempts of various states to maintain control over some 
commodity whose place of origin was within their territory met 
with varying degiccs of success In New South Wales the state 
had taken over the whole of the wheat m the state, and re- 
fused to sell it in other states except upon its own terms. The 
Court held that this constituted no violation of section 93, The 
owner.ship had passed to the King. If his advisers wished to export 
it to another state they were frt'c to do so. Later a New South 
Wales statute purported to make public property of pigs. Here, 
however, the Legislature had provided that the ownership should 
pas.*; only upon a proclamation, and that in the interim no holder 
should export except in certain conditions. This additional pro- 
vision, as infringing the prohibition ot section 92, was held to be 
invalid 

When a similar question arose in Queensland over the position 
created by a statute (modelled upon the New South Wales statute) 
in which the operative words were equivalent, the Court changed 
Its attitude and, on fuller consideration, came to the conclusion 
that in the inteival preceding the actual transfer of stock, or meat, 
to the King, an intermediate type of property interest, not pre- | 
viously known to the law, had been created, and that it was within 
the province of the state Legislatures to create such new forms of 
property Confronted later with the somewhat different problem 
presented by the action of the Queensland parliament in endeav- 
ouring to make it unlawful for the trader to sell commodities 
within Queensland at anything above an officially proclaimed 
price, the Court held that so far as it sought to impose this 
prohibition upon traders of other slates this act was invalid. 
(McArthur 1’ Queensland 28 C L R 530) 

This deciMon also has atfected the standing of the constituent 
states of the Commonwealth, by imposing a definite limitation 
upon their legislativ’c powers Whether the same limitation would 
apply to the legislation of the Commonwealth was, of course, not 
a matter to be dciidcd But the majority of the Court indicated 
clearly that they considered it would not. The net result of the 
judgment would thus appear to exclude a whole field of legis- 
lation from the jurisdiction of the states and leave it, subject to 
any further decision of the High Court, to the Commonwealth. 

In June 1927 a conterence between the Federal prime minister 
and the State premiers established the principle of a Loan Coun- 
cil under the Commonwealth to prevent unchecked and com- 
petitive borrowing by State Gov’ernments, a measuie described 
by Mr Bruce as ‘ the most important financial measure submitted 
to the Commonwealth parliament since the Commonwealth was 
constituted ” 

Australia and the League of Nations. — From the inception 
of the League. Australia has .sent delegations to the Assembly In 
1924 both parties in the Federal parliament were represented. Since 
1922 a woman has always been sent as substitute delegate Aus- 
tralia has also taken part in every conference of the International 
Labour Office League of Nations unions exist m all the six states, 
and useful propaganda work has been done. The public opinion 


thus created has been of service in the good administration of the 
Mandated Territories. A chair of anthropology founded at Syd- 
ney university should help to train suitable administrativ'e officers. 

Biki.tograpuy . — Physical Geography. T, G. Taylor, Geography of 
Anslralui (1920) ; J. D. Rogers and R. N. Ker.shaw, Htstoncal Geog- 
raphy of the British Dominions, vol 0, Australasia (2nd cd , 1925). 

Hora. Bcntham and Mueller, Flora Australicnsis (1873); A. J. 
Ewart and O B. Davies, Flora of the Northern Territory (Melbourne, 
191 7); Ida Lee, Early Explorers in Australia, including the diary of 
Cunningham, the Botanist (1025). , . . 

Fauna A. H. S. Lucas and W II D. Le Souef, Ainmals of Australia 
(Melbourne, 1909) ; G. M. Mathews, Birds of Australia (19^0-27, 
bibl). , , 

History. Oxford Survey of the British Empire, vol. s, Australasia 
(1914) , Ernest Scott, A Short History of Australia (Melbourne, 1916) ; 
A W, Jose, History of Auslralasui (Sydney, 1921) , G A. Wood, The 
Discovery of Australia (1922) , C. E W Bean, F M. Cutlack, H S. 
Gulled, ett , Officuil History of Australia in the War of 1014-18 
(Sidney, 1923), Sir Charles P Lucas, The Empire at War, vol. 3. 
(ig2s) ; S. H. Roberts, History of Australian Land Settlement, 1788- 
UJ20 (1925, bibl ) , G. A. Wood, The Voyage of the “Flndeavour" 
(Melbourne, 1926), ^ , 

Sotial and Labour. C. H Northcott, Australian Sotial Develop- 
ment (New York, 1918, bib! ) , Sir T. A. Coghlan, Labour and 
Industry tn Australia (1918), \ iscount Bryce, Modern Democracies 
(1921) , Meredith Atkinson (edit ), Australia, Economic and Political 
Studies (1921); H. Heaton, Modirn Economic History unth special 
reference to Australia (.\delaide, 1922) , V G Chdde, How Labour 
governs: a Study of Workers’ Representation in Australia (192 (). 

Constitutional. John Quick and R. R. Garran, The Annotated 
Constitution of the Australian Commonwealth (Sydney, igoi) , Sir 
John Quick, The Lcvislativc Powers of the Commonwealth and the 
States of Australia (Sydney, 1Q19) , W Harrison Moore, The Con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth of Australia (Melbourne, 1002) ; 
A. Bcrncdalc Keith, Responsible Government tn the Dominions: 
Imperial Unity and ihe Dominions (1916), H Duncan Hall, T/it* 
Bnlish Commomcealth of Nations (1920) , A Berriedale Keith, 
Dominion Home Rule in Practice (1021); A D Ellis, Australia and 
the League of Nations (Svdney, 1022) , Commonwealth Law Reports. 

Statistics and General. T. A. Coghlan, .4 Statistical Account of the 
Seven Colonies of Austtalasia (Sydney, 1004) , G H. Knibbs, Local 
Government tn Australia (Melbourne, 1910) ; A. W Jose (edit ), The 
Illustrated Australian Encyclopaedia (Svdney, 1925-26) ( Australian 
Commonw ea'dh Year Books (Melbourne, 1908-27, bibl); Institute 
of Pacific Relations (Various Publications, Honolulu, Hawaii) See also 
speciil articles on the different States 

(Use h.as been made of the articles published in the uth and 13th 
editions of The Encyclop.edu Briiannu v) (HD N.) 


DEFENCE 

The development of a self-reliant national spirit in Australia 
can be traced directly to the withdrawal of British troops in 1870 
which caused Australians to face the question of defence without 
immediate help from elsewhere. The despatch from Svdney of a 
contingent of New South Wales troops amidst scenes of great en- 
thusiasm to fight in the Sudan in 1885 marked a further step 
towards co-operation with Great Britain in emergencies. The 
occasion was marked by a prophetic speech by the prime minister 
(W. B. Dailey) “All statesmen who contemplate disturbing 
the world’s peace will from this time not limit their calculations 
as far as England is concerned to her ironclads and to her armies. 
They will consider the rapidly increasing millions of colonial sub- 
jects ” Further demonstrations, from all the six Australian col- 
onies, occurred in Jan 1S95, and all sent contingents to the Boer 
War of 1899-1902, at which period we can date the birth of the 
Australian nation In March 1901 the newly- formed Australian 
Federal Government took charge of defence questions and of the 
existing defence forces. These included. — from New South Wales, 
9,338; Victoria, 6,335; Queensland, 4,028; South Au-stralia, 
3,932; West Australia, 2,096; Tasmania, 2,024; making a total 
of 36.753, excluding cadets, rcserv’cs, rifle clubs, etc. Universal 
service ki time of war, for all able-bodied men between the ages of 
1 8 and 60 years, was introduced in 1903-04; universal military 
training, made law for the first time in modern days for any 
English-speaking community, was in force in igii The necessary 
legislation bad been passed in 1909 on the advice of Lord Kitch- 
ener 412,953 Australians joined the military forces in the World 
War of 1914-18, and 331,781 of them served outside their own 
country, suffering 214,630 casualties including 56,132 deaths, and 
establishing for all time the fame of Australians as hard and skilled 
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fighters. The year 1921 saw another administrative advance, the 
establishment of a divisional organization, wherein the traditions 
and the laurels earned in Gallipoli, in Palestine and in France and 
Flanders can be maintained in perpetuity. Such has been the 
history of military developments in Australia since 1864, when 
other European nations began to acquire territory in Australasian 
waters, to the present day. 

Present-day Army. — The military forces of the Common- 
wealth of Australia now include a permanent establishment, find- 
ing its principal t unction in training the other forces and the citizen 
units. Rille clubs are also encouraged, and early training in cadet 
corps is a special feature of the defence system. The permanent 
force is recruited by voluntary enlistment for five years’ continu- 
ous service, with re-engagements for three years. Officers can re- 
sign at any time by giving three months’ notice, unless they are 
graduates of the Duntroon Military college. These must serve for 
ten years, or buy their discharge. Other ranks pass into reserve 
on the same terms as the citizen force. All male British subjects 
from 18 to 60 years of age who have resided in Australia for six 
months are liable for service in the citizen force in time of war. 
All boys must be rcgi.stercd at the age of 12 years, and they then 
undergo cadet training at school. At 14 years they are registered 
again for further training (temporarily in abeyance, for financial 
reasons, until the age of 17 years). Senior cadets join units of the 
citizen force at 18 years if they are physically fit, and if they 
reside in a training area. The average annual contingent is 17,000. 

Strength and Organization. — The Budget effective strength 
of the permanent force in 1927 was 243 officers and 1,734 other 
ranks, including 405 officials The total peace-training strength 
of all the military forces may be taken as about 39,000. The po- 
tential strength can be estimated from the la.st census (1921), 
which showed 300,000 males between the ages of 12 and i8 years, 
350,000 from 18 to 26, 409.000 from 26 to 35 and 762,000 from 
35 to bo years The permanent force includes a statf corps, but 
no complete units. It is organized for instruction and administra- 
tion, and to form a small nucleus for technical corps The citizen 
force is organized in two cavalry divisions and five infantry divi- 
sions This organization came into operation in May 1921. Reor- 
ganization of the reserve forces is being considered (filizen forces 
train for 16 to 25 days annually, according to arms of the service, 
for four years 

A Military Board which is modelled on the Army Council 
in Great Britain, administers the Australian military forces. 
The minister of defence presides There is also a Council of De- 
fence, a section of the Imperial General Staff, and boards for 
dealing with radio-telegraphy, with railways in war and with muni- 
tions supply The war railway council has taken steiis to establish 
a uniform railway gauge. The six states constitute military 
districts (Queenslancl, New South Wales, Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia, Western Australia and Tasmania). The military formations 
are distributed on a territorial basis, according to male population, 
each area providing a battalion of infantry and other troops in pro- 
portion. There are 62 such areas. 

Military Education. — The military college at Duntroon, in 
Federal territory, trains both Australian and New Zealand cadets 
for four years, the Australians joining the permanent force (Staff 
Corps) On receipt of commissions they proceed to Britain or to 
India for training with a regular regiment or corps. Education 
and maintenance at Duntroon are free. There is an artillery 
school at South Head, Sydney, and a small arms school at Hand- 
wick. New South Wales. There is also a central training depot, for 
the permanent force. Training in that force is carried on con- 
stantly as in the British army. The munitions supply branch is 
endeavouring to make Australia sclf-supjwrting in manufacture of 
munitions, and factories have been established for explosives, 
cordite, acetate of lime, small arms and small arms ammunition, 
with this object in view. Explosives factories have so far been 
established at Maribyrnong in Victoria, including a cordite factory. 
There is a factory for acetate of lime at Bulimba, Brisbane; a 
small arms factory at Lithgow, New South Wales; and a small 
arms ammunition factory at Footscray, Victoria 

The only permanent fortifications in Australia are those defend- 
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ing certain harbours and anchorages considered to be of strategic 
value to the Australian and British navies. 

Air Force. — The Royal Australian air force is not embodied 
in the army. It is administered by a separate Board which keeps 
touch through representatives with the Air- Ministry m London. 
The minister has navy, army and air force officers on the Air 
Council, al.so the controller of civil aviation The numerical 
strength of the Royal Australian air forte in 1927 was 902, under 
a group captain, and 124 other officers, including cadets There is 
also a civil aviation branch and about 1 70 aerodromes and alight- 
ing sites have been established. 

BiBLiOGRAPHy. — The Australian Oj)icial Yearbook (A J Mullett, 
Melbourne) for the current year, nos. 2 (p io7S-8g) and 12 
(p (jQg) contain detailed histonr.d data Sec aKo tho Lcaf^ue of 
Nations Armaments Yearbook (1928), The Empire at War, vol. iii , 
Lucas (Milford) ; Military Effort of the British Empire during the 
Great War, 1^14-20 (H. M. Stationery Oificc, 1922). (G. G A ) 

Navy. — Until the end of the 19th century the Australian 
Colonies relied upon the mother country for Naval Defence From 
1895, under the Australasian Defence Act an annual payment of 
X 100,000 was made towards the expense of the squadron in 
Australasian waters and this contribution was increased to t’oo,- 
000 in 1903, in which year the training of the Australian Naval 
Reserve Force was commenced Later the Commonwealth (gov- 
ernment decided to form an Australian navy for its own defence, 
and in 1909 the first units, three destroyers, were ordered in Eng- 
land. There followed the Liying down of a battle-cruiser (“Aus- 
tralia”) and two cruisers (“Sydney” and “Melbourne”), and with 
the arrival of these ships in Australian waters in 1913, the Royal 
Australian Navy came into being as a fleet unit. This squadron, 
controlled during peace by the Commonwealth Government, is 
in war time at the disposal of the British Admiralty, though it 
may not leave Australian waters without the concurrence of the 
Commonwealth Government 

In 1914, on the outbreak of war, the Australian fleet, to which 
two submarines had been added was first employed in the capture 
of the German ratilic Colonies, and afterwards, under the direc- 
tion of the Admiralty, served in all parts of the world, its most 
notable achievement being the sinking of the “Emden’’ by 
H M A S. “Sydney” in Nov. IQ14. After the armistice all warship 
building was suspended and the personnel was reduced, by 25 per 
cent, to 3,500. As a result of the Washington Treaty the battle 
cruiser “Australia” was disposed of by sinking her and the num- 
ber of ships in commission were reduced from 25 to 13 In 
1925 the Commonwealth Government decided to bring their fleet 
up to date by building two 10,000 ton cruisers (“Australia” and 
“Canberra”), two submarines and a seaplane carrier. These ships, 
completed in 1928, brought the strength of the Royal Australian 
Navy to 6 cruisers (2 modern) 12 destroyers (6 modern) a sea- 
plane carrier, 3 submarines and 4 sloops. The chief naval base 
is at Sydney and at the Officers Training College at Jervis Bay 
and the Training Schools at Geelong the training is similar to 
that in the establishments in Great Britain. Australian Naval ex- 
penditure from 1922-28 averaged approximately £2.500.000 

(S T. H. W ) 

ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

General Conditions of Settlement. — Regarding the conti- 
nent as an area for settlement, size implies room, scope, variety. 
Its world position implies an element of remoteness and isolation, 
but with contacts, which are physically most direct, with south- 
east Asia and Pacific marginal lands These are factors which 
mu.st exert a permanent influence. If they are to be counter- 
acted in any special human “interest” (eg, British empire), a 
definite effort is required — the more so as isolation in the case of 
Australia implies individuality, not to say, insularity. 

An island with a long coast-line and hence a potentially well- 
developed coastal and maritime life, Australia is yet a continent 
with continental interests. The most influential characteristic of 
its surface is perhaps its flatness. Owing largely to this, minerals 
(including coal), sub-surface waters and easily-worked soils are 
widely available, while movement and transport — except where 
coastal highlands create obstacles — are facilitated (^n the other 
hand surface-drainage and water-power possibilities are not bene- 
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filed, though the juxtaposition of lowlands and steep-rising, valley- 
seamed highlands favours irrigation works and also gives in places 
a welcome change of climate and scenery within a small space. 

Climate is a strong determinant as regards settlement: in 
climatic conditions some of Australia’s major problems are rooted. 
Here size implies variety: Australia has climates ranging from 
sub-equatorial to cool temperate. Flatness, or low relief, here 
works mostly adversely. Australia — unlike, e g., Africa — has com- 
paratively little lofty land in the tropics where it might mitigate 
temperatures. Instead, the most mountainous parts are in temper- 
ate latitudes occupying space which would be more valuable were 
it low. The rims of the continent, again, catch much of the rain, 
especially on the east, and though there is strictly no “dead heart,” 
the areas of maximum vitality are broadly peripheral. So far as 
heat alone is concerned, few parts of Australia seem unsuited for 
“whites,” especially as “tropical” diseases are few. The dry heat 
of most of the continent, including the inner north, is not un- 
healthy, provided hygienic modes of living are observed. The hot, 
damp, coastal lowlands, on the other hand, present a different 
problem. Much of the richer (alluvial) soil of the north is thus 
situated and often, in addition, liable to Hoods 

Apart from questions of health, humidity broadly speaking de- 
termines economic jiroductivity, mining e.xccpted. The vegeta- 
tion belts or areas (v. .supra) serve as rough indices They 
show a general [irogression fiom more intensive agricultural, 
forestry and industrial possibilities in the coastal parts to 
more extensive and mainly jiastoral possibilities inland, the 
process of closer settlement having, in historical fact, grad- 
ually pushed the large holdings m many parts backwards into the 
interior Over \ery large aieas, and in a degree not paralleled in a 
country like England, an assured water-supply is the essential 
prerequisite of settlement and of economic stability. Useful soils 
in great variety abound but, while those situated in humid areas 
are, or were originally, mostly tree-clad, those having a lighter 
cov'^er are in drier parts. Thus, where the change of en- 
vironment fur liiiiish peoples is least, the initial effort of settle- 
ment is olten greatest, conversely, where little labour (in clear- 
ing) is required, the necessity lor adaptation and for learning 
new methods (eg, dry farming) is greatest. Pests, animal and 
vegetable, are further to be reckoned with, and variability of 
climate, particularly of raintall, introduces uncertainty. Produc- 
tion statistics m Australia, partly for this reason, otlen show con- 
siderable variations and are best considered over periods of years. 
In many respects, therefore, Australian conditions demand close 
and even rigid adaptation and in turn they stamp upon those who 
learn to conform a certain regional individuality. 

Regional Character of Settlement. — What precisely that 
regional character is will depend largely on the type of people 
who settle there. The “aboriginal” population (c. 60,000) is now 
confined mainly to the north and north-west. They include (e g , 
in the north-west) some tine t>pes. The Australian “black,” in 
fact, is more intelligent, adaptable and capable of civilization than 
is usually believed. Of the remaining population 6,234,854 (esti- 
mated Dec. 31, 1927), a very large proportion has been derived 
from the British Isles, though the proportion of native-born 
Australians is rapidly growing (Census 1921: born in Australia, 
British Isles and New Zealand together, 97 70%, other European 
countries, 1-26%; remainder, io4'^o,) The settlement and de- 
velopment of Australia therefore depends, and will probably con- 
tinue to depend, essentially upon the adaptability of British stock 
to \ustralian environmental conditions In this connection the 
situation is on the whole favourable The necessarily marginal and 
sub-oceanic character of much of Australia’s life is particularly 
favourable to British inherited experience, especially in the more 
southerly latitudes. British peoples also possess a talent for exec- 
utive and administrative government of the “committee” or 
“board ’ type This has proved particularly useful in Australia 
where the physical difficulties facing centralized control are con- 
siderable and local self-government is essential. Further, some of j 
Australia’s chief problems — ^water-supply, irrigation, etc. — de- 
mand large-scale corporate action for their solution. This has j 
been achieved (e.g., by the various water-boards and conservation 


commissions) democratically and yet with reasonable efficiency. 
The same applies, broadly speaking, to the physically large-scale 
problems of political and social organization (e.g., education). 
British settlers, moreover, adapt themselves to Australian environ- 
ment and learn, if somewhat slowly, to cope with its often im- 
perious dictates. On the other hand they have shown as yet 
little special ability, or will, to adapt themselves to damp tropical 
conditions. Hence, perhaps, the real threat of “alien,” including 
southern European (eg, Italian), immigration which is felt as 
a menace in proportion as it may succeed under conditions which 
the dominant stock will not readily tolerate. On the whole the 
severity of Australian “controls” seems to have had few ill effects, 
though it has perhaps intensified individuali.sm. It is leading to the 
development, not only of an Australian type, but of regional sub- 
types — a fact noticeable not only among human-kind, but amongst 
the sheep and cattle population also. At the same time, physical 
isolation contains germs of danger and is evoking special efforts 
to counteract it (e.g., by the development both internally and ex- 
ternally of “wireless,” aerial transport, etc ). Another phenom- 
enon, due partly to the same cause, is the marked tendency 
towards concentration in cities In this, not in itself wholly harm- 
ful, there may be traced the working of factors which are partly 
sociological but partly also economic and which make for the 
development of Australian ciMlization. 

Compared with, say, the North American continent Australia 
bulks small in terms of absolute economic values Measured by 
the physical scale and difficulty of its problems, by the small 
numbei of people and the relatively short time they have been 
engaged, the economic development and national productivity are 
impressive. Partly, no doubt, this is due to relative lateness of 
growth whereby the purely pioneering stage has been curtailed 
and the weapons and technique of Hjtli century cKilization were 
available. But largely also the new and vitalizing environment, 
the challenge of great tasks and greater rewards, have liberated 
energy and widened the scope of its application, so that Australia, 
conlinenially and in its own individual way, reflects and epitomizes 
ihe processes and impulses which created, and which sustain, the 
British empire. The second major stage of Australian develop- 
ment is now closing or clo.scd. The new era, born partly in the 
experiences of war and inspired more or less consciously by e.x- 
ternal examples and ideals (e g , of the United States), is marked 
by the large-scale application of science to the solution of national 
problems, whereby a people, vigorous and intelligent, is organiz- 
ing its next great advance and is seeking, with virtual certainty 
of success, to enlarge, intensify and strengthen its hold over a 
somewhat baffiing physical environment 

Mining and minerals 

The broader aspects of mineral occurrence in Australia have 
been referred to above The total value of minerals mined up to 
the end of 1926 is estimated at about £1,130,000,000, and the 
indirect benefit of the mining industry to settlement and progress 
in general is a matter of history. The value of the total mineral 
reserves can hardly be estimated, though they are relatively small 
when compared with those of, e g , the United States, which, 
though in certain respects exceptionally well-endowed, is of 
about the same area. On the other hand, further prospecting will 
almost certainly reveal fresh sources (v. supra: Minerals). Con- 
siderable known deposits have not so far been worked, while 
many once famous mines have now ceased, permanently or tem- 
porarily, to produce. The exhaustion of phenomenally rich ore- 
bodies is one cause of decline in the Australian mining industry. 
Other causes are: high costs of production and transport, low 
prices, labour difficulties; inaccessibility of deposits; difficulties 
of water, fuel, machinery and labour supply, etc. Growth of popu- 
lation, improved transport and mining methods, financial en- 
couragement by the various Governments, and other similar 
causes may facilitate development of lower grade ores in bulk 
and of the variety of minerals wor|?ed. The Wiluna (W. Aus- 
tralia) goldfield and the Mt. Isa (Queensland) silver-lead field, 
now in process of development, are noteworthy in this connec- 
tion. A steady advance in the output of coal and iron may 
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also be anticipated. Meanwhile the decline of Australia’s min- 
ing is (a) relative. Thus, during the 26 years 1901-26, the 
total mineral production has remained fairly constant, approximat- 
ing the annual average £23,500,000. But the present production 
(1926, £23,950,000) represents only 5-7% of the total annual pro- 
duction for all major industries combined, as compared, e g , with 
12-3% in 1910, so that mining now occupies fifth place in the list 
of the SIX great producing industries. (C/. Canada, the value of 
whose mineral production 1914-26 has nearly doubled; value, 
1926. c. £49.970,000.) (/;) Mainly in resiiect of the output of 
certain minerals, notably gold and copper (v. inf). New South 
Wales has for long been the principal producer of minerals Her 
output (1926, £16,330,000) is roughly .seven times that of Western 
Australia, next on the list with £2,370,000, while Queensland, Tas- 
mania, Victoria, South Australia show amounts decreasing from 
£1,600,000 to about £1,000,000 

Gold. — Decline in output has been steady from the maxi- 
mum recorded production, £16,300,000 (1903), to £2,200,000 
(1926) — or from 244% to c. . 3 % of the world’s production — 
though Australia’s total contribution to the world’s gold supply 
(1851-1926) is valued at some £625,000,000. Victoria, formerly 
the chief producer, was in 1898 passed by Western Australia (max. 
m 1903, £8,770,000) which remains still easily first (1926, £1,800,- 
000 — c 84(r) of total Australian output). Queensland’s output 
has greatly declined (1926), mainly owing to the interruption of 
work at Mt. Morgan Alluvial gold is still won in the valleys of 
the east highlands (thielly New South Wales and Victoria) and 
from “deep leads’’; some gold is derived in the smelting of other 
ores (e g , copjier in Queensland and Tasmania), but the bulk 
comes from reefs, especially from Western Australia and Victoria. 
In 1924 only some 9.500 persons were employed in Australia in 
mining gold 

Silver-lead. — The great peak of silver-lead production was 
reached in 1918 (£6,100.000 — c. 6% of the world’s production). 
Subsequently, owing to strikes and fires at Broken Hill, which 
IS by far the largest producing centre, the output fell otf greatly 
but has returned to £4,ooo,ooo-£5.ooo,ooo (1925-26) or 4-5'>'o of 
the world’s production Of this New South Wales produces nearly 
90% Broken Hill v ) contributed, up to the end of 1924, 
some £128,000,000 to the wealth of Australia. In spite of the 
World War and other disasters, its output has mounted to over 
1,000,000 tons (max. [1913], 1,740,000) and in 1925 there were 
some 13,000,000 tons proved, besides further large probable re- 
serves of ore (See also Zinc and Iron inf ) Silver-lead is 
also successfully mined at Yerranderie and other places in New 
South Wales, and the famous group of mines in north-west Tas- 
mania (Zeehan, Lyell, Magnet, etc.) produce on a considerable 
scale (Tasmania, 1926, £296,000). In Queensland the chief mining 
fields produce some silver but the outstanding feature is the Mt 
Isa field discovered in 1923 on the West Leichhardt river in the 
Cloncurry area. This field is at present being opened up and may, 
it is thought, rival Broken Hill. Promising finds of silver-lead ore 
are also reported from South Australia 

Zinc. — The chief source is the sulphide ores of Broken Hill, but 
considerable deposits are now proved in the north-west Ta.smanian 
mineral area (2,600,000 tons reserves), and also in Queensland 
After 1909 the Broken Hill tailings, formerly abandoned, were 
treated for zinc, but an end of this source is in sight 

Tin and Copper. — Australian tin is derived both from alluvial 
deposits and from lodes, impregnations, etc., usually in association 
with acid granites. Tasmania (north-east and north-west, Heems- 
kirk and Mt. Bischoff), New South Wales (New England 
area) and Queensland (Stanthorpe, Herberton, Chillagoe, etc ) 
are the chief producers. The output, which reached a maximum 
(£1,500,000) in 1907, varies greatly with the market and has 
decreased, because of high production costs, to some 2% of the 
world’s production (1926, £825,000). Price fluctuations and high 
production costs have also greatly affected copper mining. Clon- 
curry and Mt. Morgan (Queensland), Cobar (New South Wales), 
Wallaroo, Moonta, etc (South Australia), once famous, have now 
ceased or greatly reduced their production and the annual output 
has declined in value from £4,860,000 in 1917 to about £500,000 
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in 1926. Of the latter some 8o(J was produced by the Mt Lyell 
mine (north-west Tasmania) which has the advantage of high 
grade ores (containing also gold and siher) and hydro-electric 
power. 

Iron. — The iron-ore reserves of Australia have apparently not 
been accurately estimated but are perhaps of the order of 500,000,- 
000 tons. Iron ore is widely distributed in Western Australia, 
Northern Territory, and probably in Queensland also, but many of 
the occurrences are as yet unworkable because of remoteness and 
lack of associated coal, etc. On the other hand, nearly all the States 
have also large deposits conveniently situated, easily worked, and 
of good quality — South Australia near the head of Spencer’s gulf 
(Iron Knob, etc., 180,000,000 tons) , Tasmania, notably at Blythe 
river (c. 17,000,000 tons) ; Queensland (Iron Is . near Rockhamp- 
ton, etc.); New South Wales at various places on the central 
plateau westwards from Sydney. Apart from relatively small 
amounts mined for use as fluxes, these resources are being 
exploited chiefly in South Australia and New South Wales (vide 
inf ), but of great interest is the announcement that the rich Yampi 
Sound (north Western Australia) deposits arc to be worked for 
export to Japan. 

Other Minerals. — Besides the above, Australia contains a wide 
range of minerals both metallic and non-mctallic, including gem- 
stones (opals, etc ). Many of these deposits are individually small 
but of considerable aggregate value Production is largely de- 
pendent upon prices, home demand, etc. They have therelore 
been somewhat spasmodically w'orked and recently output has 
generally declined 

Coal. — The coal reserves of Australia are very approximately 
estimated at 165,000 million tons of which some 132,000 million 
arc bituminous, 32,000 million ligmtic and 650 million anthracitic. 
By far the largest field i.s the Permo-Carbonilerous basin of New 
South Wales, and that State possesses perhaps 60% of all the coal 
in Australia, The generally favourable commercial .situation of 
Australian coals has been referred to above (v Minerals) This 
fact, and the ease with which they can be worked, is leading with 
the growth of population to increasing exiiloitation In particular, 
owing to the availability of iron ore, they form the basis of the 
growing metallurgical industries. 

In the New South Wales basin the coal-bearing strata occupy an 
area of c. 15,000 sqm and extend some 160m along the coast on 
either side of Sydney and about 150m. inland from it. They form 
a saucer-like body the productive rim of which outcrops towards 
the north, south and south-west. The four chief fields are situ- 
ated on these outcrops, viz , the Maitland-Cessnock area, the 
most important and that which produces the best coal in Australia 
(steam, gas, household); the Newcastle field, leading for halt a 
century but now largely worked out; Illawarra (Southern) field, 
around Bulli, on the coast (steam and coking coal); Lithgow 
(Western) field, 95m from Sydney (steam coal). The production 
from these fields in 1924 was 11,600,000 tons (£9,589,000), 
the maximum recorded, and the proved rc.serves of readily 
available coal are 19,000 million tons, or, deducting probable work- 
ing loss, 12,000 million tons. A field of sub-bituminous coal was 
discovered in the Riverina (Coorabin, north-west of Albury) in 
1915, the position of which may lend it importance. Queensland 
possesses fields scattered along its east (highland) margin from the 
extreme north to the extreme south and containing coal, ranging 
from anthracitic to bituminous, to an estimated amount of some 
2,000 million tons, of which c. 410 million are “actual” reserves. 
The softer coals — notably the Ipswich and Darling Downs (Tri- 
as-Jurassic) and the Burrum (Maryborough) Cretaceous coals—* 
have been chiefly worked hitherto (e g., for use on railways and in 
Brisbane). But the harder Permo-Carboniferous types, eg., Daw- 
son river (Baralaba) and Blair Athol (Clermont) seams, the latter 
containing some 258,000,000 tons, are being increasingly worked 
The output, which is steadily rising, is about 1,200,000 tons (c 
£1,100,000). 

Victoria has coal (Jurassic) of fair quality in the South Gipps- 
land (Wonthaggi) field which produced (1926-27) c 600,000 tons, 
with reserves of 15,750.000 tons. But her chief asset is the enor- 
mous deposit — Morwell, 780ft., the thickest known — of brown 
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coal containing (1925J some 11,000 million tons cxtrartahic 
reserves The Morwell deposits are now being worked by open 
cut to supply Melbourne and district with light, power and luel 
(briquettes) 

Western Australia has scattered deposits of various geologit al 
ages, those of the Irwin river and Collie being Permo-Carbonifer- 
ous. Only the latter field is worked. It has reserves of c 3,500 mil- 
lion tons and produces some 430,000 tons per annum (£390,000) 
consumed in the State. Tasmania has coals of varying ages and 
qualities (135,000,000 tons extractable reserves) minetl chiefly m 
the north-east South Australia has fair-.sized deposits of lignite 
(eg, Leigh Creek) but they arc not worked and she is dependent 
upon imported coal. 

The total amount of coal mined in Australia had risen in 1924 
to c. 13,750,000 tons valued at £11,600.000 (1926 value, £11,850,- 
000). Of the total annual production some 800,000 tons (exclusive 
of bunker coal) was (1925-26) exported abroad, chiefly to 
New Zealand but also to the United Kingdom, the Philippines and 
other south-west Pacific destinations Bunker coal amounted to 
another 1,100,000 tons. The remainder is consumed in Australia, 
but New South Wales, which supplies c 85% of the bunkering 
coal and practically all the exports abroad, also ships c. 3,000,000 
tons per annum to other Australian ports, chiefly in Victoria and 
South Australia Over of all this tracle is done by Newcastle 
Recently, however, from causes similar to those affecting the 
industry in the British isles, the foreign export tracle has declined 
almost to the vanishing point, the bunkering trade (owing to 
increasing use of oil) has much diminished, and the Newcastle 
coal-mining areas .ire suffering severe depression. The growth of 
iron and steel industries is leading to the increasing production 
of metallurgical coke (1925, 610,000 tons valued at £940,000 
in New South Wales, some 5.000 tons in Queensland) Coke 
derived from gas-distillation is additional to this, and some further 
54,000 tons were imported in 1925-26 from the United Kingdom, 
mainly by South Australia 

Deposits of oil-shale exist in New South Wales (c 40,000,000 
tons) and Ta'^mania (40,000,000 tons proved, and very large addi- 
tional reserves), but methods of working these profitably have yet 
to be evolved and the output has so far been small 

Metallurgical Industries. — Associated with ore-mining arc 
concentrating and smelting processes which often amount to con- 
siderable industries. In W'’cstcrn Australia these are mostly con- 
ducted on the mining fields themselves (rf also Mt, Morgan), but 
there is a tendency for these activities to become localized where 
fuel, fluxes and other materials and cheap transport are available 
Thus ores are brought from all the Australian States, as well as 
from New Guinea and New Zealand, to New South W’ales smellers 
(20 establishments, notably at Port Kembla, Sydney and Newcas- 
tle [r mf ], all on the New South Wales coast) So, too, tin ores, 
Australian as well as Tasmanian, are smelted at Launceston, and 
zinc ores at Risdon (Hobart) with hydro-clcctric ixiwer. Four 
lases merit special mention, (i) The smelting of Broken Hill 
(New South Wales) ores at Port Pirie (South Australia) 254m 
distant by rail, near the north-east extremity of Spencer’s gulf 
Smelting, at first conducted on the field, was removed to Port 
Pine because fuel and fluxes were more cheaply available there. 
(2) Broken Hill zinc concentrates, exported in pre-war days to Bel- 
gium and German smelters, are now treated by hydro-electric 
power at Risdon (Ta.smania). (3) the Broken Hill Proprietary 
company started (1915) to produce iron and steel at Port Wara- 
tah, near Newcastle (New South Wales). The ores (550,000-600,- 
000 tons per annum) are derived from Iron Knob, South Australia, 
35m. inland near the head of Spencer’s gulf. Here high-grade ore 
stands up as hills 40o-6ooft high and is mined by open cut Lime- 
stone flux is derived from Melrose (near Devonport, North-west 
Tasmania), and coking coal from the Maitland (New South 
Wales) field The present output is of the order of 340,000 tons 
pig iron and 330.000 tons steel ingots The steel products (rails, 
ship-construction steel, etc.) were exported to South Africa and 
elsewhere during the war and are employed in railway and ship 
construction in Australia; (4) at Lithgow (New South Wales) 
the presence of coal, iron and fluxes in the neighbouring areas 


have led to the establishment, after many abortive attempts, of a 
flourishing steel industry. The Hoskins Iron and Steel company 
own extensive properties (mines and steel works) in New South 
Wales and Tasmania. Output has fluctuated as in other industrial 
enterprises owing to strikes, etc. (Output, 1925, c. 95,000 tons 
pig-iron ) Two leading English steel firms and a Melbourne ship- 
ping line have recently joined the Hoskins company and are erect- 
ing at Port Kembla (New South Wales) — a point possessing out- 
standing geographical advantages for the assemblage, treatment, 
and distribution of the materials and products — “one of the most 
up-to-date” steel plants in the British empire. Such enterprises 
are fostered by the Commonwealth bounty (Iron Bounty Act, 
1914-15, Iron and Steel Bounty Act, 1918), but so far they have 
made headway in New South W’ales only In 1913 Australia’s pro- 
duction was very small. In 1923 some 330,000 tons of pig-iron and 
53.000 tons of steel were produLed, and by 1925 the amounts had 
risen to 444.000 tons and 354,000 tons respectively — increases of 
c. 33% and 660% respectively. Connected with the above is the 
steady growth of metal-working and machine manufacturing in- 
dustries (railway and other engineering works; agricultural imple- 
ment works, etc ) which, covered by a protective tariff, are ab- 
sorbing a growing proportion of the Australian metal output. 
There are now some 1,650 factories engaged in all types of ma- 
chine manufacturing and metallurgical w’ork (including smelling), 
with an annual output valued at approximately £66,000,000 
Forestry. — Forestry as understood in the modern scientific 
sense is young in Australut, the establishment at Canberra* (1927) 
by the Commonwealth Government of a national School of For- 
cstr>’ marking an important stage m development Out of the total 
vegetated area — i e., veiy nearly the whole — of the continent, only 
some 24,5oo,oooac. (38,300 sq m ) are forest proper (i> , i 29*; f. ; 
cf. British Isles, 390%; New Zealand, 1730%; United 
States of America, 2435%), and of this only about 11,800,000 
ac have so far been definitely reserved for cultivation More- 
over, the claims of land settlement were until recently in the 
ascendant, and theso forests occupy mainly highland ridges, valley- 
flanks, and generally inaccessible positions, at least in the eastern 
States. In addition they have been cut over by the saw-miller and 
swept by fires, losses from the latter cause being considerable and 
recurrent, especially in* Victoria and New South Wales. Over large 
areas “ring-barkmg” to encourage the growth of gras», mining, and 
the « ulling of fire-wood have bared the country-side of timber. 
Except in the cities, wood — some 12-13 tu tt per caput annually 
— still forms the common fuel. Moreover, 50-60% of all the tim- 
ber felled for saw-milling has hitherto been wasted Thus in New 
South Wales (1927), out of 4,ioo,oooac. of hardwoods in the re- 
served forest area, only 9oo,oooac. carried first-quality timber 
trees, much was low-grade, and large areas of good and accessible 
timber-forest had passed into private ownership. Australian forests 
range from the tropical rain type (7oin.-i4oin average annual 
rainfall) in the north-east through sub-tropical to the temperate 
mill type (rainfall 3oin and upwards) in the south-east and south- 
west of the continent and in Tasmania. Indigenous softwoods oc- 
cur in Queensland and northern New South Wales (hoop, bunya, 
Queensland Kauri and other pines, besides non-coniferous soft- 
woods), and in Tasmania (huon, celery-top. King William pines) 
particuKarly in the south and west. The reserves of these were 
never large; both coniferous and broad-leaved types (e.g., red 
cedar) include valuable cabinet woods and they have been much 
exploited. Australia consequently suffers from a dearth of soft- 
woods She imports some 43% of her timber requirements: in 
1925-26 timber products (including* pulp-wood) were imported to 
the value of £5.556,000 and of this some £5,000.000 were for soft- 
woods, chiefly from the United States of America, Scandinavia, 
New Zealand and Canada. Something is being done to remedy this 
by the cultivation of imported species, notably of the Monterey 
pine (Phtus insignis) (v. inf.). Australian forests are composed 
predominantly of hardwoods, mainly eucalypts (e.g , in New 
South Wales [1927] out of a total reserved area of s,3i4,oooac , 
4,ioo,oooac. were hardwood, 75o,oooac. were “cypress,” and 450,- 
oooac. miscellaneous “brush” including hoop pane). Hence some 
of the characteristic features and problems of Australian forestry. 
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The relatively large supplies, rapidity of growth, strength, dura- 
bility, resistancy to insect attacks, and variety of these timbers 
constitute them a valuable asset for numerous constructional pur- 
poses, and thus in fact they have been, somewhat unsparingly, 
used in Australia itself. Western Australian jarrah and karri have a 
wider reputation and logs are exported, chiefly to South Africa, 
New Zealand, and the United Kingdom, to the value of £1,300,000 
annually 

Of rising importance is the pulp and paper-making industry. 
Recent investigations have .shown not only that excellent brown 
wrapping paper can be made commercially from the Pinus insig- 
nis, which is being increasingly planted (1924-25, c. 33,oooac — 
chiefly in southern South Australia, and in New South Wales and 
Victoria), but also that eucalypt hardwoods, of which abundant 
supplies exist, can yield both newsprint pulp and cellulose (t/ 
artificial silk) of high grade at £2-£3 per ton below normal co.sls 
By these means it is hoped before long to make Australia inde- 
pendent of imported pulpwood. The newsprint manufacturing 
industry now established on the Huon river (Tasmania), where 
water-power is available, aims at using the large suppilies of Tas- 
manian eucalypt hardwoods and beech {Faults C unniug/iami) and 
gives much piromisc. Eucalypts, ceitain varieties in particular, 
yield valuable gums and oils Eucalyptus oil has long been dis- 
tilled and, in addition to the large quantifies used in ore-concen- 
trating (flotation process) some £70,000 worth is exported annu- 
ally, chiefly from Victoria to Great Britain 

Beyond the forests proper, Australian vegetation includes the 
black wattle and other trees notably in Western Australia, and 
mangrove thickets in the tropical north, which are rich in tanning 
materials. The wattle supplies are greatly depleted and Australia 
has to import tanning materials to the value of c £100,000 per 
annum, including wattle bark from Natal derived from trees origi- 
nally introduced from Australia As a result of recent investiga- 
tions it is hoped before long to rectify this situation. A minor 
product is sandalwood, exported chiefly from Western Australia 
to China (1925-26, £252,000). 

There remains the more general function of trees and forests 
in regulating run-off, checking erosion, dispensing shade to sheep 
and cattle, and fixing moving sands. In all these respects, though 
useful beginnings have been made and regulating legislation exists 
{eg, bush-fire prevention, etc ), very much remains to be tlone 
through the medium of scientific forestry. The total annual fore.st 
proiluction of Australia is valued at .some £11,000,000, but a good 
deal of the forest wealth represents a wasting capital asset and will 
remain so until the present forestry eftorts reach fruition 

Fisheries, — ^The fishing industry in Australia has received per- 
haps less development than it deserves. Inland waters, partly for 
purposes of private sport, have been systematically stocked and 
fashed Sea fishery, though it has been continuous and, in certain 
areas, systematic, has not been comprehensively dealt with. The 
deep-sea fi.shing grounds of Australia arc undoubtedly rich, two 
chief grounds are known off the south-east coast, one (c. 200 
sqm) lying south-east from Sydney Heads, the other (r 300 
sq m.) north-east from Cape Howe. Here in 30-75 fathoms, over 
a floor open but with rocky patches, excellent results have been 
obtained first by (New South Wales) Government, and later by 
private, trawling enterprise. There are probably equally good 
grounds south of Victoria (Bass strait, etc ) and in the Great Aus- 
tralian bight, and the shallow seas to the north of the continent 
may also prove productive. Catches from the two first mentioned 
have mostly been sold in the Sydney, Melbourne and South 
Queensland markets Distinct from these is the off-shore and in- 
shore fishing — in estuaries, bays, etc. — especially along the north 
coasts of New South Wales and in Victoria (Port Phillip). Here, 
too, oyster breeding has attained to some dimensions Fish is 
obtainable in most of the coastal parts and Murray cod is also 
familiar in the south-east But the supply has been irregular, mar- 
keting is not well organized, and the per caput consumption is 
rather low {c. 131b. per annum; cf. Great Britain, c 421b) In 
1925 the total New South Wales supplies, including shell-fish were 
valued at about £580.000, those of Victoria at c £igo.ooo. At 
various parts along the north and north-west coast from Cape 


York to Shark’s Bay, and particularly along the Great Barrier 
Reef, are grounds where pearl oysters, beche-dc-mer (trepang), 
turtle, etc , are obtained. 

Fleets comprising some 400 boats (Queensland. ( 1 >o, WVstern 
Australia, c. 250) and carrying c 3 000 men. owned and managed 
by Australians but equipped with .\siatK divers, obtain pearl-shell 
and, as a by-product, pearls, trepang, etc . to the value of .some 
£550,000 per annum and pearl, turtle and trochus shell form the 
most valuable export of Australia’s fisheries The pearl-oysters 
live at depths of 4-20 fathoms, but are mainly collected at 7-8 
fathoms In the west. Broome is the chief centre, on the east, 
Thursday Island in Torres Straits The total value of fi<;hing prod- 
ucts is given as £1,820,000 (1925-26), but the imports — chiefly 
tinned fish, eg., salmon from the United States of America, Can- 
ada, etc — ^were valued, 1925-26, at c. £1,550,000, 1927-28, c 
£2,000,000, so that the recent indication th.it the industry is about 
to be systematically developed by the Commonwealth is wekome. 

PASTORAL AND AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

Pastoralism is one of the oldest, historically most interesting, 
and economically most important industries in Australia Some 
S 6 '/o of the area of the Commonwealth is probably, mining value 
apart, available for pastoral pursuits only, while, with an annual 
production valued at c £100 million (1925-26 £1133 inilhon) 
the industry produces some 28^, of the national wealth and ranks 
second only to manufacturing (29^^) (It dairying and its allied 
industries arc included the relative figures arc £140 million — 39% 
of total production ) The broader “world” significance of the 
industry is even more marked, the average annual exports (10 
years 1916-17-1925-26) are c £62 million — 51% of total export 
values, or dairying etc included' £70*5 million — 58% Pastoral 
e.xports are thus easily thi; most valuable, agricultural exports 
(249^ ) coming second In this result physical, and particularly 
climatic, conditions play a large part The climate of Australia 
is on the whole favourable to stock At the same time regional 
and local climatic differences give rise to differentiations, e g , as 
between the cattle (meat), .sheep and dairying industries (and cf. 
differentiation in breeds of .sheep). Aridity sets severe limits; 
some 20% {c. 600.000 sq m ) of the total area has at present little 
value, even as pastoral land, and in another 20% the conditions 
have proved more or less precarious Droughts are an undoubted 
disadvantage; they recur irregularly, but on an average perhaps 
once in every 4 or 5 years. In one year (1894-95) one .station on 
the Darling is said to have lost 90,000 out of 276,000 sheep In the 
two years’ drought which prevailed in Queensland (1926-28), 8 to 
10 million sheep and 2 million cattle were lost — (total lo.ss some 
£15-16 million) At the same time they are seldom universal; 
they interdict growth and enforce rest, and are followed by vigor- 
ous recuperative periods They exercise a severely selective effect 
on vegetation and thus restrict the natural fodder to certain types 
fA'onomically they are perhaps no worse than the grasshoppers 
find locust visitations of Uruguay and the Argentine and perhaps 
less handicapping than the annual snows of Canada Artesian and 
sub-artesian waters have increased and stabilized the carrying 
capacity over wide areas, while, as Government wells along the 
great overland stock-routes, they constitute essential links in 
lines of movement. Droughts are also being fought by conserva- 
tion of water and of fodder (hay and ensilage), by improvement 
of transport, removal of stock to unaffected areas, and by avoid- 
ing overstocking in periods of plenty Australia is well endowed 
with natural fodders many of which arc highly nutritious and also 
either drought-resisting or cayiable of rapid growth upon the 
advent of rains The value of Australian salt-bush as a dry area 
fodder has led to its cultivation in c , the Union of South Africa. 
On the other hand native noxious plants (poison plants, burrs, 
etc ), though not very plentiful, exist and their numbers have been 
greatly augmented by imported varieties More important, per- 
haps, is the selective action of the climate (v sup ). Thus cer- 
tain Australian fodders may be deficient in essential constituents 
(c g , phosphorus). Moreover the tendency of slock is to denude, 
to “eat out” the best fodder-plants, to spread pests, puddle clayey 
soils (cattle in particular), break ui) light one.s. upset drainage. 
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start erosion, and generally to disarrange the natural balance and 
impoverish feeding grounds Droughts and rabbits aid these 
processes. Moreover “artificial” fodders have not been used to the 
same extent as, for instance, in the United States or New Zealand 
The use of these, however, is increasing and, in general, more at- 
tention is being paid to the conservation and improvement of 
pastures. Careful breeding is needed to maintain the standard of 
Australian Hocks and herds. Here, also, regional differentiation 
comes into play and breeding stock from Tasmania, etc , will be 
imported to New South Wales or Queensland The pa.storal in- 
dustry in Australia has many scourges (blow-lly [sheep], tick 
[cattle]; pleuro-pneumonia, etc ) Dingoes still cause immense 
aggregate loss in the “bat k-blocks” and beyond the loss in 
Queensland alone is estimated at some iioo.ooo per annum They 
breed in the cattle country, where they are more or less ignored, 
and invade the sheep areas and even the outlying farm lands They 
have even made certain are.is impossible lor sheep .incl have led 
to cattle being substituted for these Though didicult to master 
they are perhaps slowly yielding to the advance of settlement. 
Not so the rabbit Spreading like a Hood over vast areas of coun- 
try, rabbits eat up the pasture, ring-liark trees, devour seedlings, 
intensify the clfects of drought and reduce the stock-carrying 
capacity of the Commonwealth by perhaps one-lifth Vast sums 
hav’c been spent in fencing, trapping, poisoning, etc The cam- 
paign of extermination h.is so far been either half-hearted — ^in 
1925-26 exports of fro^cen rabbits and hares and their skins were 
valued at million — or lacking in large-scale organization, 

and the rabbit remains a disastrous and e.xpensivc pest. 

The general flatness of Australia greatly favours the pastoral 
industry. While in ;i sense size is essential to the industry, it also 
often imiilies great distances and involvc's special problems of 
movement and tran'-portation Drovers in the north charge for 
droving cattle per hundred miles Where coastal highlands inter- 
pose steep gradients, the cattle industry is at a disadvantage as 
compared with the Argentine or New Zealand where a flatter 
terrain, a denser railway net, or shorter distances arc present 
singly or in combination The distance of Australia from its 
present chief maikets in northwest Europe also entails special 
problems lor the meat export trade, as well as for the dairying in- 
dustry. Pastoralism in Australia is steadily following the general 
lines of evolution of this industry On the one hand are the 
enormous pastoral holdings, millions of acres, unfemed save for 
the “home” paddocks, provided with natural water only and 
natuial pasture, carrying flocks and herds numbering some hun- 
dreds of thousands but having a low average density both of 
animal and human population (c g , 4-5 head cattle, 25-100 sheep 
IK‘r scjuare mile, on the northern cattle runs, one while man, 
as.sisted perhaps by aboriginal stock hands, per 500 square miles). 
Droughts are severely felt, distances to market are often great; 
much ri''k and spec ulation is entailed but occasional rich fortunes 
are made At the other end — (omitting dairying) is stock-raising 
as an element in mixed farming Here sheeiT — not cattle as yet to 
any extent — form an integral part of the rotation system. Indi- 
viclual holdings and flocks are small but the aggregate number of 
head that can be carried is great. Somewhere between these ex- 
tremes lies the bulk of Australian pastoralism to-day. But size is 
relative and distinttions must be drawn. Cattle require more food 
and room than sheep {v inj ). Much depends on the class of 
country, and also on position in relation to markets Thus in 
North Queensland 20-35,000 acres of land are considered neces- 
sary, but nearer markets 10000 acres suffice But broadly slink- 
ing the tendency is to restrict areas, and to this end legislation 
in the various States has steadily tended. Along with this goes 
the effort to intensify methods and stabilize production and re- 
turns, Fencing, W’ater and fodder conservation, pasture improve- 
ment, scientific breeding and management, disease and pest- 
elimination or control, improved transport, handling and market- 
ing arc all making gradual headway. Physical, economic and also 
some political difficulties remain, but the industry is steadily 
emerging from the old “gambling stage” (especially since the 
advent of cold ."storage), and gives promise 

Sheep, cattle and horses arc the pillars of Australian pastoral 


wealth Horse-breeding is associated to a considerable extent 
with the other branches of the pastoral industry and also with 
agriculture Australian conditions suit horses, and by careful 
breeding fine types have been evolved suitable to varying localities 
and needs. Notable is the endurance of Australian horses under 
hot and dry conditions, as was proved in Egypt and Palestine in 
I the World War and by their export to India for army remounts. 
This export, however, has largely declined (Australian horses 
total c. 2\ million of which (Queensland and New South Wales 
pos.se.ss c. 2&% each, Victoria 20 5^r, South Australia 10% ) 
Sheep. — Sheep constitute by far the most important single 
clement in the pastoral industry. Progress has continued in spite 
of fluctuations due usually to droughts In 1928, at the close 
of severe drought, sheep totalled just over 100 million (Max 
1891 . 106-4 million) and the annual export of sheep products has 
av'eraged (5 years ending 1925-26) ^63 million (cf total exports 
of pastoral industry over ';ame period averaged £704 million) 
Australia moreover produces about a fourth of the world’s wool 
and annually exports wool valued at £50-60 million (ic, c 80% 
of export values of the whole pastoral industry and 35-45V« 
[value] of Australia's total exports) The chief sheep areas arc 
disijoscd in a belt some 300 miles broad which runs from about 
central Queensland roughly parallel with the east and south coasts, 
but well inland, until it meets the coast in the south-west of Vic- 
toria Other areas he* cast and north of the South Australian 
“gulf” region, in Eyre’s peninsula and in a belt extending from 
above Albany to Pilliara and into the Kimbcrlcys in Western 
Australia. From the coastal regions sheep are largely excluded 
by humidity which induces foot rot and other ailments, but also 
by agriculture and dairying Sheep are increasingly kept in the 
dri<*r farming areas where they allorcl a valuable safety elemenl 
Sheep in their turn lend to displace cattle Thus the sheep belt, 
while it largely interpenetrates the wheat bell, is markedly anti- 
thetical to the cattle areas On the whole sheep seem to do best 
where the average temperatures are about 65-75° and where the 
av’cragf annual rainfall is 20-35 in , m such parts the average 
densities amount to 100-200 head pei scpiare mile As a result 
New South Wales has always been the leading producer and owns 
about half of all the .sheep in the Commonwealth (40-50 million 
bead. Queensland 18-20 million — c 20' Victoria 11-13 million 
— c. 14%). In Western Australia the industry is expanding Most 
important also is the differentiation and specialization within 
the imlustry. On the economic side the issue is between meat and 
w'ool, broadly between the merino (fine wool and carcase — c 46 
lb ) and cross-bred. Coarse wool and carcase — c 60 Ib ) Thus 
cross-bred wool in 1912 formed 18 6*;,^ , in 1919-20 c. 34%, in 
1925-26, c. i8(f> of wool marketed, the remainder being merino. 
But since the demand for fine wools persists and Australia is 
specially suited for growing these, there is a steady tendency to 
maintain their production; merinos to-day (1928) form 82% 
of Australian flocks and their supremacy is not likely to be 
afiected At the same time the cross-bred, with its all-round re- 
turns (wool, mutton, fat, lambs) fits better into the farming 
regime. The farming areas also have a clamper climate which 
cros.s-breds can belter stand Merinos do better in large flocks 
on the open plains with natural pastures Australians eat 60 lb 
of mutton and lamb per caput per annum; the home market is 
therefore considerable — of 10-14 million head slaughtered an- 
nually (410-450 million lb ) c. 85^ is consumed locally Hence 
the attempt to stabilize the “dual-purpose” animal; the evolution 
of a s|)ecial type, the Corriedale; and the effort to secure in 
cross-breds maximum bulk combined with the finest possible 
quality wool. Australian wools are as a whole unrivalled, and 
have occasionally fetched remarkable prices The average weight 
of fleece has been raised to c. 8 lb. (prize fleeces. 30-40 lb.) and, 
with the advent of the shearing machine, shearing and its at- 
tendant processes have reached a high degree of technical effi- 
ciency Shearing, owing to the size of Australia and the range of 
the climate, goes on virtually the whole year. The sheep are 
sheared, dipped, branded; the wool is baled, loaded on wagons 
or, in the far interior, on camels, and transported often many 
hundreds of miles. Motor transport, however, is becoming 
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increasingly common. Practically the whole of the Australian clip 
IS now sold in Australia, the markets — which are held in all the 
capitals and in some other towns as well (e.g., Albury; Geelong) — 
being visited by buyers from the great wool-consuming countries 
Of the total clip only some 5-7% (1925-26: some 45 million lb. 
out of 850-900 million lb ) is retained for home consumption (v. 
inf.). The remainder, in recent times almost entiiely in the 
“greasy” (unscoured) state, is exported to the United Kingdom 
(43^0) and other continental countries (41(0), and to the United 
States and Japan (i5''6) Of the total wool imports of the United 
Kingdom Australian wool forms 31% in quantity and in 

value Compared with this export trade other branches of the in- 
dustry (e g , frozen lamb and mutton trade; trade in skins, etc ), 
seem insignificant More important is the home woollen manufac- 
turing industry which has grown considerably, especially since the 
World War. The 45 million lb of wool (v .sup) supplies (1926) 
50 woollen and tweed mills, situated mainly in the capitals and 
larger towns (besides minor hosiery, etc , mills) which have a total 
annual output valued at X5-76 million 

Cattle. — Though Australia is a lirst-class natural cattle-country 
the cattle industry has never attained a position comparable with 
that ot sheep and wool The reasons are complex and difticult to 
define. A "pioneer” industry, it has held, dairying excepted, 
mainly to the outskirts of settlement and civilization Here large 
areas of sheep land have been available, *while the adaptability 
and mobility of cattle maintain them under conditions intolerable 
for sheep Thus cattle in Australia show a notably wide distribu- 
tion, from the cool districts of the south to the tropical north, 
from the coastal lands of the east (dairying) well into the dry 
interior Only aridity seems to set limits, for cattle, to attain 
condition, require plentiful nourishing fodder and, ideally, should 
not ha\e to walk more than 2^ miles to water — (they can, and 
do, go further) Thus (meat) cattle have been slowly forced 
back by wheat and sheep into remoter or rougher country and 
so far little attempt has been made to tit them, like sheep, into 
a mixed farming system Hence Queensland has by far the 
grcatc-t cattle population (6 5 million head out of a Common- 
wealth total of c 13-14 million — Cattle max. 1921. 144 
million), and m this State meat cattle hold the field everywhere 
except in the south-east (dairying) parts and m the central and 
central-south sheep areas So, too, the North Territory and 
north-west west Australia (notably Fitzroy and Victoria river 
basins and Barkly tableland) have a relatively large cattle popula- 
tion and in these areas are some of the greatest natural cattle 
areas of the world Dairy cattle, in contrast, occupy fairly clearly- 
marked areas mainly coastal ) in South-east Queensland and north- 
cast and east New South Wales, and also in Victoria and Tas- 
mania (Reckoning in dairy cattle, New South Wales has 2-3 
million head — 22-24*;^,: Victoria has 1-5 million — 12% of Aus- 
tralia’s cattle). In the remoter parts conditions are rela- 
tively primitive, though artesian bores have been provided 
in Western Queensland and on the Barkly tableland. At the 
same time white labour is costly and mustering, droving, etc , 
are expensive Droughts have consequently been severely felt 
and their ravages are evidenced by the fluctuations in num- 
bers of head (1894-1902. 12 million-7 million — 42% loss'). 
Nor has much money or attention been devoted to scientific breed- 
ing and the quality of animal and of meat has suffered Long 
droving and rail distances, uneconomic methods of handling and 
transporting, high transportation costs also operate detrimentally 
in parts. Australia consumes nearly 83% of her total beef pro- 
duction (average for 3 years ending 1925-26 — 1,180 million lb ; 
ann per caput consumption: 140-160 lb — cf United Kingdom 
64 lb.), but in resi^ct of exports she is at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with her competitors — notably the Argentine. She is able 
to send practically none of her exports to the United Kingdom 
chilled, and chilled is preferred to frozen meat. The Australian 
meat-freezing industry, moreover, is carried on in many small and 
widely separated works and this increases costs and difficulties of 
transport. The Western Australian Government freezing works 
at Wyndham are among the most successful. Operating for 6 
months (April-September, i.e., during the dry season) they deal 
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with some 25,000 head of cattle, employ 200-300 hands and main- 
tain the pastoral industry m this region Australian exports of 
meat have fluctuated considerably (1921-22 — 1925-26 | 5 years] : 
£1-3-41 million); her hide exports are valued at over £i 
million per annum. The bulk of these exports goes to the United 
Kingdom, the U S.A , and some European countries. 

Dairying. — Dairying is geographically and economically fairly 
distinct from the cattle industry It has made great progress in 
recent years and it has an assured market in the United Kingdom 
which can but improve, especially if certain transportation prob- 
lems can be solved The warm, "open-air” climate is m general 
favourable, but, though dairying is carried on inland in conjunction 
with mixed (wheat and sheep) farming, the tendency has been to 
concentrate m the areas of assured and plentiful rainfall and also 
near the great city markets and export facilities Thus while the 
coastal parts of New South Wales (particularly in the north) and 
of south-east Queensland have shown marked increases of produc- 
tion, the inland areas in manycases have shotvn little or no advance. 
In Victoria al.so the chief dairying districts lie along the south coast. 
Thanks to stringent and efficient Government regulation and en- 
couragement (both as regards production and marketing 1, to 
careful breeding and the adoption of scientilic and co-o[)erative 
methods, the yield of milk and the output and export of high- 
grade butter — recently of chee.se and concentrated milk also — has 
increased. The home consumption is very high (c. 33 lb. butler 
and cheese per caput cf United Kingdom c 22 lb ) and pro- 
duction vanes greatly with the season, but taking butter as a 
general index of the dairy industry as a whole, out of a total pro- 
duction varying between 226-314 million lb (5 years 1921-26), 
Australian (net) e.xpoits amounted to 63-145 million lb valued 
at £4 7 -£io million More or less closely associated with dairy- 
ing are pig-rearing, poultry and bee-keeping Of these products 
the first-named are consumed almost entirely in Australia Thu 
total value of dairying production rose during the decade 1916- 
26, from c. £28-£45 million, while exports have ranged (5 years 
1921-26) from £6 3 -£i 2-3 million In 1925 Australia supplied 
nearly 20(0 of the total butter imports ot the United Kingdom 
(£9 5 million), Denm.irk (£17 million) and New Zealand (£io-8 
million ) alone exceeding this flgure. 

Agriculture. — Agriculture has advanced to the thiid place 
amongst the major Australian industries (£85-90 million — c 
ZQ*/c of total annual production of all industries), in spite of 
fluctuations of seasons Teaching and research and Government 
agricultural departments have done much to solve local problems 
The physical problems are those of adaptation to climate and soil; 
neaily 80% of the cultivated area is now regularly manured, 
largely by superphosphate manufactured in Australia from rock 
imported largely from Nauru and the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
(Fertilizer imports, c. £i million of which 80% — rock phosphate, 
milled in some 100 factories.) Light soils, so wide-spread in 
Australia, are successfully worked by use of fertilizers, “dry” 
and mixed fanning methods, etc. Mixed farming, fodder cultiva- 
tion and conservation (ensilage, etc ) are also extending as a 
provision against droughts ancl will gradually introduce greater 
stability, and irrigation agriculture is being studied Grading, 
transport and marketing are being improved, and co-operative 
methods are gaining ground (c/. wheat and cotton pools) This in- 
troduces another aspect of the question. The total area under 
cultivation has steadily expanded to c 18 million acres (09% of 
the total area of the Commonwealth Of their respective total 
areas Victoria has c. 8 5% under cultivation. New South Wales, 
2 5%; Tasmania i-6%; South Australia i 5%')), and the produc- 
tivity has correspondingly advanced (u, sup ) At the same time 
the total number of population engaged in agriculture has rela- 
tively, though not absolutely, dechned (e.g , agriculture pop. 
1911; I worker per 40-2 acres, 1921; 1 worker per 44-3 acres). 
Hence it is clear that, with increased efficiency in production, 
fewer people are retained on the land. Australum farming still 
favours extensive methods. Wheat occupies 6^-68^) of the 
total cultivated area, the recent expansion of which is mainly due 
to increased wheat production' mixed farming, on the other hand, 
has made no corresponding progress. 
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Whereas in Europe hay is derived chiefly from meadow and 
other grasses, the drier climate and more variable rainfall of 
Australia necessitate its cultivation by plough. The 3 million acres 
normally under hay (17% of total cultivated area, annual 
yield 3-4 million tons) con.sist predominantly of wheat, oats and 
lucerne, while the same crops and some others are cut as green 
forage (^1 million acres). Moreover, in bad .seasons, or if prices 
fall, crops intended for grain will be cut for green forage or for 
hay, so that the dividing line between agriculture and pastoralism 
IS fluctuating a.s well as indefinite Australian agriiultuie ex- 
hibits broad differentiation into tropical, sub-tropital and temper- 
ate types, though each of these retains distinctly Australian fea- 
tures and there is more or less overlapping and intcr|)enetration 
( rt(/e individual States ) 

Wheat. — In recent years, in .spite of occasional adverse sea- 
sons and markets, the area undtr cultivation has advanced (19:16- 
27) to c. 1 1-5 million acres representing c. 63% of the total culti- 
vated area — (omitting wheat grown for hay. c. Co'^p) — ^and the 
total value of the crop to 136-40 million. As with sheep, wheat 
has been gradually forced away from the moister coastal areas — 
where rust works damage and where dairy and mi.xcd tanning are 
more profitable — and it now occupies a belt which iollows roughly 
the direction of the coast-hne from the Darling Downs (Queens- 
land) along the west and south-west slopes of the New South 
Wales highlands, across central north and north-west Victoria 
to Yorke and Eyre’s peninsulas (South Australia), m which State 
it impinges on the coast. It is resumed m south-west Australia 
where it forms an inland belt running south-east — north-west, also 
roughly parallel with the coast, but meeting it near Gcraldton. 
Artificial manuring (superphosphates) ; the 3 year rotation grain- 
grazing-bare fallow, the latter associated in drier areas with mois- 
ture-conservation methods of tillage (dry-farming), improved 
types of wheat, the product of scientific breeding, have all con- 
tributed to the progress of wheat-growing Winter rainfall (April 
to October) determines cultivation limits. By far the greater 
part of the wheat-belt, therefore, is bounded outwaids by the 20 
in , and inwards by the 10 in winter rainfall line ('onsequently 
New South Wales (c. 3 ? million acres; 35-45 million bushels), 
Victoria (j 8 million acres, 30-45 million bushels). South Aus- 
tralia (2-5 million acres, 30-34 million bushels). Western Aus- 
tralia (2 5 million acres, 30 million bushels) are the chief wheat- 
growing States. The areas of heaviest production are in South 
Australia (north from Adelaide) and in New South Wales (a strip 
c joo miles wide extending from Dubbo to Albury), but produc- 
tion in Western Australia is rapidly increasing (1927-28. 2*8 mil- 
lion acres; 345 million bushels) Yields in places ((' g , South 
Australia; and in mixed farming practice) reach 30-40 bushels, 
but cultivation is generally extenrive and yields vary greatly ac- 
cording to rainfall (eg, the Victorian farmer gets c. i bushel per 
acre for every 1 in. [winter] fall) The average yield is a little 
over 13 liushcls pc-r acre, the cjuality, however, is high and Austral- 
ian hard wheats command excellent prices (5s 6d.-6s.6d per 
bushel) The fact that the total production of wheat, in spite of 
bad seasons, has averaged 136 million bushels during the last 7 
years (Max. 1915-16; 179 million) indicates increasing skill and 
the elimination of risk. Of this total an annual average of nearly 
43 million bushels (7-47 bushels per caput ol population) is re- 
tained for seed or food, the remainder being exported. In the period 
1921-22 — 1925-26 exports of wheat varied between 31 5 and 103-5 
million bushels of which 39% (in the aggregate) went to the 
United Kingdom In the same period flour (360,000-511,000 
tons) was e.xported, 20 5% to the United Kingdom, some 30*'^ 
to Egypt. As labour and transport conditions gradually improve, 
a.s farming becomes more intensive and markets expand, Australia, 
which has perhaps some half millioii square miles of available 
wheat lands, will doubtless very largely increase her production 
of wheat. 

Other Grains and Root Crops. — Besides a variety of minor 
grain and legume cultures oats (i million acres. 14 million 
bushels) are produced chiefly in Victoria, all but c. 2 million 
bushels (oatmeal) being used as grain food for cattle. Barley 
(85% malting barley) cultivation is increasing in South Austraha 


(64%) and Victoria (27^? ) and i-i> million bushels are exported 
annually. Maize, grown for grain mainly in the sugar areas (v 
inf) gives good returns, but its cultivation (300,000 acres; 7-5 
million bushels) has declined and i million bushels are now im- 
ported annually (South Africa). With improved methods and the 
' development of the tropical north, production will probably ex- 
pand. Interesting is the attempt to make Australia self-support- 
ing in respect of rice, the cultivation of which in the (Murray- 
Darling) irrigation areas, fostered by a customs duty, is expand- 
ing (1926—27; 5,100 acres; 1927-28; 13,000 acres). Root crops 
play a smaller part in Australian arable firming than they do in 
North-west Europe. Potatoes, for which the soils and climate of 
Victoria and Tasmania are admirably suited, have been neglected 
in recent years Production vanes greatly (1925-26; 313,000 
tons; £364 million) but with improved methods these figures 
could be considerably increased Sugar-beet is grown to some ex- 
tent in Victoria and efforts are being made to stimulate produc- 
tion, so far with no marked success. 

Sugar, Cotton, Tobacco. — Sugar and cotton both require free- 
dom from frost, considerable warmth and moisture for their 
growth; prefer rich soils, repay scientific cultivation (manuring, 
pest-control, etc ) ; demand much labour particularly at specific 
seasons. Both industries have secondary industries associated 
with them (crushing and rehning; ginning) and are markedly de- 
pendent upon world-market conditions In Australia, further, both 
represent a patriotic attempt to achieve national independence (f/. 
rice, and woollen manufacturing industiy fv sup. \ ), to vindicate 
the feasibility of the “white Australia” policy and the superiority 
of the “small” free owner-cultivator as against the coloured la- 
bour plantation system They have thus greater significance than 
their actual status might imply, though perhaps not more than 
their undoubted prospects warrant. 

Sugar is grown m areas scattered down the cast coast of Queens- 
land (notably Cairns, Mackay, Bundaberg) and in north coastal 
New South Wales (Grafton-Lismore) The climate is suitable, 
the alluvial .soils rich, there is plenty of room for expansion, and 
this has, on the whole, been steady (1925-26; total acreage. 
288,800 acres [93^0 m Queensland], of which 198,000 acres was 
actually producing). Cultivation has been increasing in New 
South Wales where the yield is higher (266 tons cane per acre; 
cf. (,>ueensland 17 8 tons). The total annual production has aver- 
aged (10 years) c. 291,000 tons sugar (from 2-35 million tons 
cane. Max production 1925-26; 518,000 tons from nearly 4 
million tons cane). t)f this output c. 56% is consumed in Aus- 
tralia (117 lb per caput) and the remainder is exported. The in- 
dustry enjoys Commonwealth protection and support without 
which, since the abolition of coloured labour, it could not survive. 
Australia at present pays several millions yearly for its “white” 
sugar industry, and the keeping of the export sugar prices down 
to a competitive level involves considerable difficulties. These 
might be solved either by full preference in the United Kingdom 
or by a voluntary world limitation of output. Associated with this 
agricultural industry is the milling of cane (c. 40 mills, almost all 
in Queensland). Of the products, raw sugar, molasses, etc. (an- 
nual value f. £10 million) the raw-sugar is refined in 6 refineries 
(2 each in Queensland and Victoria; i each in South Austraha and* 
New South Wales) having a total output of over £io million 

Cotton can probably be grown along a coastal strip extending 
from Newca.stle (New South Wales) to Bundaberg ((Queensland) 
and m a belt stretching across the base of Cape York Peninsula 
through the Northern Territory to the Victoria River basin. Post- 
war conditions---particularIy the Empire cotton-growing cam- 
paign— -have stimulated production. The planters are small- 
holders using, often, family labour. The area planted (Queens- 
land only) rose (1925) to 40,000 acres (19.5 million Ib.) but the 
infant industry is sensitive to physical (climatic) and economic 
(world-market) conditions and there has recently been a decline. 
Stringent Government control (.seed, planting, ginning, etc ) is 
exercised, and Government also assists both production and 
marketing and also the nascent cotton-manufacturing industry. 

Tobacco of excellent quality can be grown in Australia, which 
imports tobacco to the annual value of nearly £2^ million. A seri- 
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ous attempt, supported by the Commonwealth Government, is 
now being made to expand the existing (minor) industry and to 
make Australia self-supporting. 

Vines and Fruit. — ^These represent one of the most valuable 
and interesting minor specializations of Australia, the production 
of which holds out great promise Vines grow mainly in South 
Australia and Victoria (Commonwealth acreage, 1925-26. 112,- 
000: South Australia 50,000; Victoria 40,000) where the climate 
IS admirably suited to them. After considerable diffiiullies Aus- 
tralian wines, supported by a Commonwealth bounty, have gained 
a footing in external (mainly the United Kingdom and New Zea- 
land) markets (Exports, 1925-26. £372,000). Of increasing value 
also has been the production and export of raisin', and cur- 
rants (chielly from Victoria) The export trade depends largely 
upon the British market but the average annual (net) export is 
valued at £13 million 

Fruit-growing fairly accurately represents climatic conditions 
in Australia and ranges from bananas, pineapples, etc in Queens- 
land to apples, berry-fruits, etc in Tasmania, but a larger de- 
nominator comprising both sub-tropical (oranges, lemons, peaches, 
apricots) and “northern” (pears, plums, cherries, etc) huits is 
common to all states according to local position and climate The 
industry, subject largely to the capacity of British markets, is 
capable of great expansion, and improved methods of culture and 
marketing are now being achieved The trade has expanded in 
both fresh and dried fruits (1925-26 £3 million, of which £1) 
million was for apples and £i \ million for dried fruits). 

Irrigation. — The extensive water-conservation works of Aus- 
tralia supply water either for domestic use in urban or rural 
(farming) districts, for stock (e g , north and north-west Victoria), 
or for irrigation purposes. The development of irrigation, an 
obvious consequence of the warm climate and erratic rainfall, is 
taking place chiefly along, and in connection, with the east high- 
land belt from Queensland to Victoria In Queensland the roomier 
valleys and larger streams of the east are encouraging large-scale 
developments (Dawson river scheme) on the coastward side but 
in New South Wales and Victoria the relief and drainage gen- 
erally favour the inland flank. Exceptions are the irrigation areas 
of Victoria south of the Dividing Range (Werribee; Macallister), 
and perhaps also the South Australian (Lower Murray) areas 
The highland and valley configuration give considerable catchment 
areas (Dawson river: g,ooo square miles; Murrumbidgec : 5,000 
square miles; Lachlan. 3,200 square miles, above dam sites) and 
rainfall, though fluctuating, is adequate on the highlands (eg, 
Goulbourn (Victona valley; 20-52 in ). The valleys, often long, 
deep and conveniently narrow at the mouth, afford dam and reser- 
voir sites. The alluvial soil of the valley-floors and plains is mostly 
rich and the hot sunny climate suits fruit and other cultures. 
Transport distances and facilities, if not ideal, are not prohibitive 
(cf. (Central Murray to Melbourne; Upper Murrumbidgec to 
Sydney; Lower Murray to Adelaide). 

Thus there has grown up, upon the basis of early private under- 
takings, the characteristic conservation and irrigation and similar 
public commissions. Victoria has the superior physical position 
and, with some 350,000 acres actually occupied, takes precedence 
as an irrigation state; New South Wales has some 120,000 acres 
occupied; South Australia has large areas, and Queensland is de- 
veloping one large (Dawson river) and some smaller schemes. 
The most noted dams are the Burrinjuck (Upper Murrumbidgec, 
New South \(^ales) which will ultimately impound some 20 square 
miles and water well over million acres. Besides the old and 
flourishing Mildura settlement, Victoria has extensive schemes 
along the Murray and its tributaries (Goulbourn system: c. i mil- 
lion acres), and in South Australia besides Renmark a series of 
irrigation and drainage works have lined the lower Murray for 
many miles with growing settlements. In the upper reaches the 
supply of water is by gravitation; lower down pumping is neces- 
sary. Besides vines (grapes, raisins, currants) and fruits and 
vegetables of various kinds, these irrigation areas are engaging in 
fodder (lucerne) growing and in dairying, in fruit-canning and 
other activities. Finance bulks largely in these schemes which 
also depend upon expansion of markets, since they produce far in 


excess of Australia'^ home demands Closely connected with them 
is the extensive programme for regulating and locking the Murray 
river (qv.). and the gieat Hume reservoir which will open up a 
further extensixc area 

MANUFAt: TRING INDUSTRY 
Australia desires to employ her own nation, ils in working up 
her own raw materials In igir 368,000 people were engaged in 
manufactures (18-4'' r; of all breadwinners), in 1921, 443.000 
(19'^, of breadwinners), ,m increase of 203% During each ot 
the 4 years ending 1925-26 an aveiage of nearly 14,000 additional 
persons has found employment in industry The (net) value of 
manufactured products has risen from £59 million in 1915 to £143 
million — (according to another method of reckoning £155 4 mil- 
lion) in 1925-26, and, in now producing over 29'^; of the total 
(average for 10 years 1016-17 — 1925-2O), industry now stands 
first as a wnnner of national wealth It is true that m Australia 
many very small concerns are classed as “fattories,” as arc others 
which use no mechanical power Thus (1925-26) there were some 
17,000 factories (out of a total 21,250— 8o^,^; ), employing be- 
tween them nearly { of all the operatives in Australia, which indi- 
vidually had under 20 hands (average 6 5 hands) Similarly, 
5 % of all the factories use no mechanical power On the 
other hand, there are about 725 factories employing an average of 
270 hands each (195.500 operatives out of a total of 451,000 in 
Australia) Manufacturing is largely concentrated in or near the 
capital cities (/e , on or near the coasts), where markets, labour, 
tucl, transport facilities and raw materials are, if not cheap, more 
readily available It is also mainly connected with primary pro- 
duction Thus from pastoralisin arise meat preserving (freezing, 
etc ) , fcll-mongermg and wool-scouring, tarring, boot-making, 
soap- and candle-making, textile and clothing industries, from 
agriculture, flour, .sugar (raw and refined), jam, biscuits, beer, etc ; 
from dairying, butter, cheese, bacon, etc ; from forestry, lumber 
(saw-milling), furniture; from mining, concentrates, pig-iron and 
steel, coke, gas, foundry and engineering products (agiicultural 
implements); electric light and power. Somewhat more complex 
are vehicle construction (wagons, etc ; motors, cycles); railway 
and tram construction, electrical machinery, printing, etc. 

Power is derived almost entirely from coal and applied through 
the medium of steam (56-5S( ) or. increasingly, electricity (32%), 
Gas, oil and water-power are naturally little in evidence Hence 
New South Wales, with its resources in coal, raw materials and 
population is the leading industrial State It has the most (loi) 
.large concerns, employs the greatest horse power (503,000) and 
number of hands (174,000) chiefly in the manufacturing of metal- 
lurgical, food and drink and (woollen) textile products. (A Syd- 
ney firm has recently [1928J secured a large contract [£500,000] 
for the construction of high-power locomotives ) Its (net) output 
(£65 million) represents 42 of the total manufacturing output 
of Australia Victona is not far behind in natural advantages or 
in development ( 14 larger concerns; 367,000 horse power; 152,000 
hands) but its chief industry is (woollen) textiles, food and metal- 
lurgical indu.stries coming next. (Output. £48 million [netj— 30% 
of total ) Australian industry works almost entirely for the 
home market (i.e , not reckoning made-up dairy products — ^but- 
ter, cheese, bacon, etc — ^as manufactures). Only about 5% of the 
goods manufactured are exported and these form only c 4 5% of 
the total exports m value. The industry thus retlects in some de- 
gree the standard of wealth and comfort in the Commonwealth, 
for amongst the most important products are food and drink, tex- 
tiles, furniture, heat and light, while the metallurgical industry, 
the most important of all, works for self-sufficiency in the basic 
requirements of practically all the other industries 
Foreign Trade. — Since the advent of Federation abolished 
inter-State customs, overseas trade alone comes into consideration 
The total foreign trade of Australia during the 5 years 1919-20 — 
1923-24 ranged from c. £250 million to £300 million per annum; 
for the three subsequent years it has stood above £300 million 
(1926-27: £309-5 million; Max. 1924-25: £319 million), or an 
average of c. £49 per head per annum (1926-27: £50 13 0) (cf. 
Canada: £49; New Zealand: £67; United Kingdom: £39, calcu- 
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lated upon the same basis). Of this trade by far the greatest hulk 
represents exports of Australian products and imports for domes- 
tic consumption, transit (re-export) trade amounting to only 
some £3 million per annum. 

From 1892 to 1919-20 Australian exports normally exceeded 
imports, thereafter the reverse has been normal and m 1926-27 
imports exceeded exports by £19-85 million New South Wales 
and Victoria have approximately 42% and 29% respectively of 
the total trade, South Australia and Queensland having each some 
10%. 

Exports. — Exports have varied in value from £117,800.000 in 
T922-23 to £162,000,000 in 1924-25 = £20-27 per caput (1926- 
27, £144,800 , ooo=£23 5s.), c. £3 million representing re-exports. ^ 
Some £2-3 million per annum, not induded above, repre.sents 
ships’ stores During the decade 1916-17 — 1925-26 the pastoral ' 
industry provided (chiefly in the form of w'ool) over 51% of 
the value of the total annual exports, agriculture over 24% 
(mainly as wheat and flour), mining 11 5',f , dairying, 7%; for- 
estry and fisheries, i 37?., manufacturing, 4 6*7^ Exports classed 
as primary produce thus amount to over 95';. in value of the 
total exports, Australia exporting r 45 5% (value) of all its pri- 
mary, and only 54'’; of its manufactured products. The above 
figures, however, since they represent v.alues, mclinle the effects of 
price changes, t c , the higher values of Australian exports in recent 
years do not denote a corresponding increase in quantities (eg, 
the exiwrt value £148 5 million 1 1925-26J, reckoned in terms of 
prices prevailing in 1901. is £71 4 million). Thus, eliminating the 
effect of price changes, the value of total exports in 1924-25 and 
1925-26 represents (“real ') advances of 7''^, and 16'^r on those of 
1913, the greatest advances being made by agriculture and 
dairying 

The more important export pioducts have been mentioned under 
the various industries (^' mp ). They go chiefly, but decreasingly, 
to the United Kingdom (1921-22 c 45(fj, 1925-26 £61-5 mil- 
lion =41 4% of value of total exports) Wool, wheat, butter 
were the chief items France takes c. 12 5% (1925-26. £18-5 mil- 
lion). United States of America. 6-8*% only (contrast imports) = 
c. £13 million Japan: c 7 S'^<“£n million New Zealand: c. 
i'SVt—i-S niillion Uanada* small but increasing amounts. 

Imports. — Imports have mounted fairly steadily (1921—22: 
£103 million- £1814-0 per laput, 1926-27: £164 7=£20-i9-o). 
Of the total (value) the United Kingdom takes a decreasing 
amount (1921-22. 514%, 1925-26. 43.4v;.-£65 8 million)— 
machinery and metal manufactures (£24 niillion); textiles (£23 
million), besides paper, glass and rubber wares, whiskey and vari- 
ous manutactured goods United States of America, an increas- 
ing amount 245% (1925-26)— £37 million — ^mainly motor 
chassis, petroleum and oils, lumber, tobacco, machinery, textiles, 
rubber and other manufactured products India, c 4% (£6 6 
million), largely (wheat) bags and .sacking, also tea, linseed, rice, 
etc Dutch East Indies, r. 4';;^ (£6 million) petroleum, tea, l^spok, 
sago, cottec, etc Canada. 2 (increasing > = £3 8 million, motor 
chassis; machinery (agricultural), fish, lumber, paper, rubber 
manufactures New Zealand. 1.75% — £: 6 million, timber, hides, 
butter, meat, potatoes and other primary products. The most no- 
table feature of Australian foreign trade in recent years has been 
the decline of the United Kingdom proportion and the rise of that 
of the United States of America To some extent the United 
States of America and Japan captured trade held in pre-war years 
by Germany, though German imports have been steadily gaining 
ground again Partly trade now goes direct to European coun- 
tries (rg, France, Holland, Belgium, etc) instead of to the 
United Kingdom for re-export Partly also Australia’s needs are 
growing more complex and cannot be satisfied to the same extent 
from a single source Thus Australia carries on a considerable 
trade, which will probably increase, with Eastern countries (Japan, 
East Indies, Malaya), but her trade with the United States of 
America is more directly competitive with that of the United 
Kingdom. Australia’s trade with countries of the British empire 
has declined from c 63% to 54% (1921-22 — 1925-26). Under 
the British preferential tariff Australian products — ^manufactures 
in particular — are protected, but British imports benefited in 


1925-26 to the extent of some £ii 5 million. Similarly Australia 
benefits, under the imperial preference rates, to the extent of c. 
£750,000 (1925-26) on her imports of fruit, wine, sugar, etc. 
into the United Kingdom Australia has also established trade 
reciprocity with Canada, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, 
and Papua and New Guinea Imperial reciprocity, however, is still 
in a comparatively experimental stage 

COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT 

Australia has the greatest length of railway per head of any 
country (4.71 m. ix;r 1,000 jjop ; cf Canada 4 43, Great Britain 
and Ireland o 47) But in relation to area, Australia has only 9-56 
m. per 1,000 square m., a lower figure than any country except 
Brazil and Egypt (c/ Great Britain and Ireland. 223.57 m.). 
Hence the significance of the motor car, the “caterpillar” car, and 
other modern traction devices, and still more of the aeroplane 
and flying-boat Shape helps to explain the separateness of the 
v'arious systems, the close conjunction of railway with coastwise 
shipping transport, and the mathematical quality (circumferential 
as well as radial) of the system. Flatness favours movement over 
very large parts, but along the cast and south-east, and elsewhere 
where highlands run parallel to the coast, transport is impeded. 
Thus the main lines Mclbournc-Sydney and Sydney-Brisbane were 
built behind and over the eastern highlands, the mam net is also 
dev’cloping inland, and the south-east coasts generally hav'e few 
important railways. Connected with relief also is the presence of 
excellent harbours at various points along the cast, south-east 
and south-west coasts, in Tasmania, and in the north-west and 
north Even with future large developments Australian routes 
will be largely circumferential — we may look forward to a hollow 
oval of lines running roughly parallel to the coasts, but with some 
‘‘short cuts” (r/f, Adelaiclc-Sydney , Bri.sbane-Darw'in) , many 
“radial” lines (i c , chiefly mineral an.d pastoral lines roughly at 
right angles to the coast); and at least one “diameter”. Adelaide- 
Darwin) In minor ways climale pre.scnts some problems such as 
heat, du't, water-supply (eg, non-sahne water for locomotive 
boilers), floods (wash-aways), etc Starting sporadually, as it 
were, and as the needs of each mining, each wool, wheat or farm- 
ing area demanded, the separate State railway systems w'lth vari- 
ous gauges have gradually become more widely integrated until 
they begin to show a truly continental character btate jealousies 
arc gradually laid aside, and the motor-car and the aeroplane are 
contributing to this result 

Roads, etc.— Over considerable parts of Australia bullocks, 
horses, mules, donkeys, camels are used as beasts of draught or 
burden; bush-tracks and country roads are little more than trod- 
den or wheel-marked lines subject, especially in the north, to 
interruption by floods Roads outside the settled farming areas 
are mostly poor and labour costs too high to permit much im- 
provement. But motor cars and lorries are now revolutionizing 
Australian inland transport, reducing days and distances— (the 
continent has been repeatedly crossed by car, once from Darwin 
to Adelaide in 6;' days )— and making life in the “out-back” increas- 
ingly possible. In the pastoral industry, in particular, motor-trans- 
port will probably play an increasing part, e g , moving stock or 
supplying fodder in droughts, wool transport, etc. Still more the 
aeroplane is quartering time and space, quadrupling mails in 
number and frequency; carrying stores, “spare parts.” medicines, 
doctors: and in general, along with “wireless.” extending the range 
of social and economic forces and unifying the continent In recent 
years the number of motor vehicles has increased by c. 30% per 
annum; one person in about 16 owns a car and in 1927 imports 
reached £9 5 million in value (104,725 vehicles) of which c £7 mil- 
lion represented imports from the United States of America and 
£2-5 million from the United Kingdom. With State-owned rail- 
ways, however, motor omnibuses are not permitted to compete but 
only to act as “feeders” or extensions of them 
Waterways.— The Murray-Darling system provides in all some 
4,200 navigable m. : the Murray is navigable for about 7 months 
(July to January), the Darling only very irregularly, and the 
whole system is badly handicapped for lack of a good ocean out- 
let. The head of navigation on the Murray is Albury (900 m. 
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above the South Australian border), and on the Darling, Walgett 
(1,758 m from their confluence at Wentworth), while the Mur- 
rumbidgee is at best navigable to Narrandera. But Echuca is the 
limit of normal river traffic on the Murray, and for the 500 m 
in South Australia Morgan is the traffic centre. The trade is 
mainly in pastoral products (wool, tallow, etc.) and some agricul- 
tural products downstream, and supplies and stores upstream, car- 
ried in the characteristic flat-bottomed, two-decker river steamers; 
but the trade has dwindled greatly as railways offer preferential 
rates The future of the Murray-Darling as a water-way system is 
bound up with the schemes for large-scale regulation and develoii- 
ment — locking, etc. — schemes destined to be but partly fulfilled 
for some time to come (sec Murray River). Of the northern 
rivers the Victoria, Daly and Roper are navigable for stretches of 
c. 100, 70 and go m respectively, the last for craft drawing 14ft , 
but in the wet season they are often violent. Most of the streams 
on the east, south-east and south-west are useful only for short 
stretches near their mouths (which are sometimes sand-barred), 
but their “drowned” lower valleys often provide useful harbours 
Railways. — By 1926 the total length of railway lines in Aus- 
tralia had reached 28,440 m Of these some 3.000 m were pri- 
vately owned and mostly “light” lines built (under licence) by 
companies engaged in the lumbering, mining, sugar and other in- 
dustries, though nearly 1,000 m. of these lines were open for 
general traffic The remainder were public property. Federal 
(Commonwealth) Government: c 1,700 m. (1927. 1.733 ^n 
State Governments, c 23,650 m. (1927. 23,790 m) The total 
capital cost of the publu lines was (1926) ^2884 million or 
£47-7 per caput of population. The State railways had a net 
revenue of c £6-5 million offset by interest charges — ^Australian 
railway construction has hitherto been financed to a large extent 
from London — of over £13 million An annual average loss of c 
1-1% on capital cost has thus been incurred in recent years, 
('osts both of construction and of “running” are high Salaries 
have continuously increased, along with the cost of living, as a 
result of wage awards. At the same time Australia pays some- 
thing for its progre.ssiveness, and something for its physical handi- 
caps Railways have a “developmental” character Profits may 
not be expected for some years after construction. The longest 
lines, moreover, those which reach out into the interior, often 
have the least (average) traffic — especially “outwards” freight — 
offer the lowest freight rates to encourage settlement,- and thus 
show the highest working costs. And yet these lines are precisely 
tho.se which are doing most to develop the continent. The Fed- 
eral railways, besides being truly “national,” are predominantly 
of this character (Trans-Australian lines: Kalgoorlie-Port Au- 
gusta, Port Augusta-Oodnadatta. with exten.sion to Alice Springs 
under construction; Darwin-Kathenne river with proposed ex- 
tension first to Daly Waters and then to Alice Springs; and 
others). The losses which such lines incur have been mostly 
foreseen and deliberately incurred, either for national (develop- 
ment or defence) purposes, or in the expectation that they would 
ultimately vanish And this has now come to pass, in 1927 the 
Federal railways for the first time showed a net profit (£27,213) 
though this was still offset by interest charges of £318,700 The 
(State) railways — especially in the east and south-east suffer — 
from physical (relief) factors and also from the fact that they 
arc roughly paralleled by coastwise maritime routes, which arc 
preferred not infrequently by passengers as well as for goods. 
These State railways are to a large extent centred on the capitals 
— which are also usually the chief ports — and have developed as 
independent systems. Queensland posses.ses the longest mileage 
(1927: 6,301 m , 3 ft. 6 in gauge) comprising 5 lines (with 
branches) penetrating to mineral (e.g., Cloncurry) and pastoral 
(e.g., Longreach) areas in the interior; a long coastal line (with 
branches) from Brisbane to Cairns; a more developed network 
m the south-east, besides some detached sections. New South 
Wales (5,870 m. of 4 ft. 8^ in line) has a wide-spread net drain- 
ing the wheat and pastoral Riverina, tapping the piastoral lands 
and rivers of the Central North and debouching on Sydney and 
Newcastle A coastal line now runs north to Queensland arid 
south for a shorter distance. One line now crosses the west plains 


to Broken Hill and one goes south to the Australian Alps Vic- 
toria (4,515 ni.: 5 ft. 3 m ) has the densest net It spreads fan- 
wise north and west from Melbourne to the Murray, Wimmera 
and western districts, and also cast along the coast into Gippsland. 
These are mainly farming (wheat, sheep, etc ) lines with 
Warmambool and Portland as secondary (west) ports We.stern 
Australia (3,919 m.: 3 ft, 6 in ) has a wcll-develoi:>ed grid paral- 
leling the south-west coast and opening up the wheat, sheep, etc , 
areas inland from Northampton to Albany, besides several long 
“mineral” lines (Perth-Kalgoorlic; (icraldton-Meekatharra: Port 
Hedland-Maible Bar, etc ) penetrating r.ulially inwards The 
South Australian .system (2,528 m : main lines, 5 ft 3 in ; others, 
3 ft 6 in) centres mainly on Adelaide and is de\elot)ed east- 
wards (lower Murray valley: fruit, etc , and iMallee. wheat) and 
noithwards (wheat, etc.). More detached sections serve the 
south-east districts (Mount Gambier) and Eyre’s iieninsula, and 
long inland lines bring ores from Broken Hill to Port Pirie 
(Spencer’s gulf) and open up Central Australia (Oodnadatia) 
Tasmania’s system (658 m . 3 ft 6 in ) is developed mainly in 
the north with important branches to the west (mineral) di.strict 
and south-east through the fertile agricultural valleys to Hobart 
As these systems developed they were gradually linked at the State 
boundaries, and main lines connecting, first the east c.ipitals and 
then also (1917) Perth, came into cxi.stence (Perth-Brisbane. 
3,475 m ; 6 days, I4 hours, schedule time) Recently also the 
States have come to co-operate, for their mutual advantage, by 
cross-border .systems (eg , Victoria and New South Wales across 
the Murray; Victoria and South Australia in the Malice and 
Mount Giimbier-Portland railw'ays). To this end the Common- 
wealth (Federal) influence also steadily contributes, representing 
the wider national interests. Thus the gauge problem — there are 
5 breaks and changes on the Pcrth-Brisbane journey — is now being 
faced A complete solution would cost some £57 million, but a 
programme involving the expenditure of £216 million has been 
cmbaikcd upon and a first step is being taken (Kyogle 1 New 
South Wales] — South Brisbane) to eliminate one main-line break, 
and similar impiovements arc proposed in South Australia to 
eliminate two other changes 

, Aviation. — The Civil Aviation Department (Commonwealth) 
has been active in encouraging research, construction and in open- 
ing up commercial routes. Australia has (1927) some 3,500 m of 
regular service routes and is developing a further 4.500 These 
link, or will shortly link, all the capitals (including Adelaide-Perth 
and Mclbourne-Hobart). In addition it is intended to link ex- 
isting lines (Perth-Derby [Western Australia]; Brisbane-Too- 
woomba; Charleville-Camooweal [Queensland], Adclaide-Coota- 
mundra [Riverina, New South Wales] with branch services to 
Broken Hill and Melbourne) by a line across the north of Aus- 
tralia, thus completing the encirclement of the continent Simi- 
larly the po.ssibility of aerial connections with New Guinea, Pacific 
islands and New Zealand is being investigated and will doubtle.ss 
be developed. In 1926-27, 29 civil aviation companies, owning 
75 aeroplanes, cov’cred some 762,000 m , carried 17,200 passengers, 
126,000 lb. goods, 291,000 letters with a loss of 5 killed and 3 
injured 

Posts, Telegraphs, etc. — Besides the normal inland postal 
services, which often operate over long distances, Australia has 
an extensive coastal packet service plying bctw’cen the various 
ports of Austraha and to outlying islands and Tasmania, as well 
as overseas mail services to Pacific ports. North America and 
Europe (Fremantle-London, via Suez; average time: 26 ( days, 
Sydney-London via San Francisco: average 35 J days). Internal 
mails are increasingly carried, especially to outlying settlements, 
by aeroplane (v sup ). There were (1926) c. 202,700 ni of in- 
land telegraph lines (137,750 of which are used for telephone 
also) and wireless telegraphy and “broad-casting” are becoming 
increasingly common and are a boon to remote parts. Owing to 
increased labour costs, superannuation and pensions, and reduced 
rates and charges, the posts, telegraphs and telephones of Aus- 
tralia, which are under Federal control, have been worked at a 
loss in recent years (1926: £285,000) Australka is connected by 
cable with Euroiie (a) via South Africa by two routes, of which 
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the shorter (Adelaide-Perth-Mauritius, etc.) is 15,919 m., (6) via 
Norfolk island, Suva, etc -Vancouver Island, thence across Can- 
ada, etc , IS 14,707 m., (c) Adelaide-Darwin-East Indies, East 
Asia and Siberia: 15.525 m. Submarine cables also link Australia 
with New Zealand, New Caledonia and other adjacent i.slands 
The number of cablegrams received and despatched had mounted 
(1925-26) to 1,367 million (New South Wales 700.000, Victoria 
450,000). In 1927 a “beam” wireless service was established be- 
tween England and Australia and wireless communication (includ- 
ing telephony) either exists or is being established between Aus- 
tralia and the more important centres of the Old and New 
Worlds 

Shipping,^ — ^Auslrali.an trade (passenger, mail and cargo) is 
(arried in some 53 million tons (1925-26) of shipping— i 78 
tons per caput of population The total \olume h.is increased 
steadily (1921-22; 4 56 million, 1926-27 5 5 million tons) and 
the average tonnage of vessels from 2,910 tons to f 3,t5o tons 
Vessels trading overseas engage in interstate trade under restricted 
conditions. The tonnage engaged solely in interstate trade is 6 5- 
7-5 million tons, coastwise traffic being naturally well developed 
The proportion of British-owncd (oversea) cargo-carrying ton- 
nage has been declining ( 1921-22 82 6((,, 1925-26 75(r, carry- 
ing 726% of the total cargo) The foreign tonnage (Norway: 
4-8%) is engaged mainly in tmding between Australia and its 
home ports (eg, fremh New Caledonia .ind France; Dutch. 
Dutch East Inches and Holland) The sale of the Commonwealth 
Line (1928) to private interests — the result of the failure of the 
experiment in (Federal) (Joveinmcnt shipping — ^has materially 
reduced the amount of Australian tonnage, which is now mainly 
engaged in coastal trade The total amount of cargo discharged 
and shipped amounts (1926-27) to over 12 million tons of which 
more than half (c 6 6 million tons) is interstate cargo. 

Ports. — The principal Australian ports are. Sydney; (1925-26. 

8 7 million tons) (entered); £1144 million total trade To Lon- 
don (Suez! 11.538 nautical miles; Naples, 0,438; Yokohama. 
4.316, Singapore, 4,^06, Vancouver, 6.S48; San Francisco. 6,467; 
Panama, 7.692, New York (Panama), 9,704, Auckland, 1,264 
Melbourne 6 6 million tons, £779 million T'o Sydney, 576 nau- 
tical miles, Adelaide. 499, Hobart, 443 Brisbane: 3 million tons^j 
£294 million To Sydney, 474 nautical miles. Adelaide. 4 1 mil- j 
lion tons, £247 million To Fremantle, 1,351 nautical miles, j 
Fremantle: 29 million tons, £175 million To London (Suez) 
9.557 nautical miles, Naples, 7,457, Colombo, 5.120; Cape Town, 
5,708 (For other ports see under the various States ) 

Finance. — Cndcr finance, Commonwealth (Federal) and State 
fm.inie have to be distinguished, though the relations between 
the two ha\c been repeatedly modified (v inf ). Commonwealth 
receipts have varied (1921-26) between £905 million and £127 
million, the chief sources of revenue being customs (c. £28 mil- 
lion). excise, income t;ix, public services (c. £ii million e.ach). 
Commonwealth expenditure has mounted (1925-26) to £75 mil- 
lion ( 1926-27 £75 5 million) some of the items are — war serv- 
ices £30 million, posts, tclcgraph.s, etc.: £106 million, defence. 
£4 million, works and railways and new works. £2 million; Home 
and Territories department and Markets and Migration depart- 
ment each c £700,000 The total cost of the war and subsequent 
war services ( re-pat riation, gr.ituities, etc ) is (1926) £6276 mil- 
lion 01 note also is c.xpcnditure on behalf of .superannuation and 
pensions (old age, invalid, war) and maternity allowance (£5 per 
child) State revenues had risen (1925-26) to a total of £101.5 
million, cli rived chiefly from public services (railways, water- 
supply, etc ) £573 million; taxation: £23.5 million; Land (sale or 
lease) £5 million; and also, hitherto, from Commonwealth sub- 
sidies (£7.6 million) Expenditure is mainly on account of rail- 
ways, etc : £39 million; interest on debt: £282 million: educa- 
tion: £9*6 million; medical and chariLablc . £52 million The 
total public debt (Commonwealth and State together) had 
mounted (1925-26) to £1.013-75 million- £167 14.8 per caput. 
Loans, originally raised only by the States, hut from 1912 onwards 
by the Commonwealth also, will in future be raised entirely by 
the Commonwealth — on behalf of itself or of the States — ^acting I 
on the advice of the Australian Loan Council, virtually a com- 


mittee of Federal and State treasurers. Loan monies are mostly 
expended on development of communications (chiefly railways); 
on water supply and conservation: land purchase and settlement; 
vermin control (rabbit-proof fences, etc); public buildings; 
defence 

Australians are taxed (1925-26) at the rate of £1299 per 
caput, the total amount paid in taxes being £77-825 million (Com- 
monwealth £54.37 million; States. £2345 million) The rela- 
tion between Commonwealth and State finance has now (1927) 
been reorganized, the outstanding arrangements being that the 
Commonwealth shall lake over (1929) all State debts, contribute 
£7.5 million annually to interest charges and also contribute 
towards the extinction of the debts in 58 years. Debts incurred 
after July 1927 are to be extinguished, by a similar arrangement, 
in 53 years 

Australia has 3 mints (Sydney, Melbourne, Perth) issuing gold, 
silver and bronze coin and gold bullion. The total issue of gold 
had amounted (1926) to £425 million (1925-26 £36 million) 
and of silver and bronze to £567.000 

Banking in Australia is conducted by the Commonwealth Bank 
— ^virtually a central bank together with a savings bank business — 
and 20 joint stock banks, 3 of which are foreign institutions and 
exist mainly for purposes of exchange The banking business is 
highly profitable anil reveals a high degree of national thrift The 
h.alf-yearly dividends (1926) of the Australian banks totalled 
£1.75 million (if io~i5'''() and there are reserved profits of over 
£27 million The profits of the Commonw-eallh Bank alone aggre- 
gate, since its inception m 1922, £5 45 million (1926) The joint 
stock banks held (1926) deposits to the value of nearly £265 
million (—£43182 per caput of population), against assets 
of £292.5 million while the Commonwealth Bank holds assets 
worth £78-3 million. Every State has a Savings Bank the de- 
positors number (1925-26) 692 per i.ooo of population, and the 
total deposits amount to £1955 million— £52 6 9 per caput of 
population In addition the Commonwealth Savings Bank carries 
over 1 milhon accounts wuth a total credit ol £45 5 million Of a 
special n.iture arc the agricultural (rural) banks, conducted by the 
St,»tcs, which giant credit to the settlers and in general exist to 
promote settlement and development. 

POPULATION, IMMIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT 

The total population of the Commonwealth as estimated on 
Dec 31, 1927, was 6,234,854 A census is taken decennially, the 
last in 1921. and upon the returns for that year the present analy- 
sis and deductions are mostly based Of the total population 
New South Wales, with only 10-4% of the tot,il area of the 
Commonwealth, has ^he greatest proportion, 38.4^^ (23 million 
people; , Victoria, with only r 35^ of area, has 28% of the popu- 
lation (1-7 million), Northern Territory: 17 6% of area, 007 of 
loopulation (3.800) The sexes are approximately equal in num- 
loer in the general total (51% male; 49% female) but the cities 
and more settled parts show a slight preponderance of females 
(eg, in New South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania) while in the 
more pioneering areas — notably in Queensland and 'Western Aus- 
tralia, the reverse holds Aboriginals and half-castes are now re- 
duced to some 75,000, mainly in the northern areas They are 
now protected by the Governments, reserves have been created, 
and they are cared for by various missionary bodies, sometimes 
with encouraging results (eg, the mission stations in the north- 
west) It seems, however, still an open question to what extent 
they will .survive civilization Of the 48,500 other non-Europeans 
(including half-castcs), 33.500 are Asiatics — ^mainly pearl-fishers 
and Chinese (c 20,000) (laundry and joinery workers in the 
cities; market-gardeners and cooks on “out-back” stations). The 
great bulk of the population (c 98%) is of British origin and 
bom in Australia — (a rapidly increasing proportion) — the British 
Isles or New Zealand. Increase in population has been (1911-21) 
at the rate of 2% per annum, and is due partlyto “natural” in- 
crease and partly to immigration In the quarter century 1901-26, 
80% of the total increase has been “natural ” A comparatively 
low birth-rate (22 per 1,000; cf. Great Britain. 20-3) is counter- 
balanced by a low death-rate (9-4 per i.ooo, cf. England and 
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Wales, ir-6; Scotland. 13) with a resulting “natural*’ increase of 
13.9 per 1,000 (England and Wales. 69, Scotland: 8-4). The 
remaining 20% has resulted from immigration which has recently 
(1922-26) varied from c. 37,000 to 43,000 per annum. 

With 2-07 people per square mile Australia is the most sparsely 
populated continent (c/. Europe; c 127), but the densities vary 
greatly as between and within the different States Victoria is the 
most densely populated (19-48 per sq. milfe), Tasmania (8 2), New 
South Wales (76) having also fair densities (c/ South Australia: 
1-5 ; Queensland: 1-3, Western Australia. 04) Hitherto, in fact, 
for settlers from north-west Europe the southern and south-east 
portions of the continent have been found most habitable Apart 
from mining settlements (which account for perhaps under 2% 
of the total population) some 40% of Australia, having less than 
IS in. average annual rainiall, is useful chiefly for pastoral pur- 
poses and is hence thinly peopled. In the tropical areas (40% of 
total) there are some 180,000 people, 100,000 of whom are in the 
east coastal parts of Queensland Besides a smaller area in the 
south-west, a block of c. \ million square miles (c. 17% of the 
continent) in the south-east holds 70% of the population and 
produces c 75% of the total wealth, and to this area may be added 
south-east Queensland and north-east New South Wales which are 
also areas of relative concentration. Within the areas of greater 
density, again, the outstanding feature is the preponderance of 
urban population, viz, 62*^0 of the total (New South Wales' 
67.8%; Victoria. 62 3^? ; the lowest being Tasmania. 505^0) 
due mainly to the growth of the capital cities. Thus 43% of Aus- 
tralian population is “metropolitan”, in Victoria and Southern 
Australia over 50'?, in New South Wales and Western Australia 
over 40% of the population is in the resi'iective capitals and the 
six Australian capitals together contain 46 6% of the whole Com- 
monwealth population (Sydney [Dec 31, 1926]. i-i million; 
Melbourne: c 950,000) The situation is disturbing particularly 
because it is intensifying (cf. “metropolitan” population in iqii = 
38^;^ ), but it IS not entirely unnatural or portentous The causes 
are complex, amongst them are probably (i) the desire, strong 
under Australian conditions and operative particularly amongst 
the younger generation, for the opportunities and amenities of 
city life. (2) the same type of desire on the part of successful 
pioneers (farmers; pastoralists) to retire and enjoy their wealth 
and leisure in cities (3) the profitableness of “extensive” methods 
of land utilization (eg, wheat farming; pastoralism: v sup) 
coupled with the isolation and lack of amenities often implied 
(4) the growth of manufactures and commerce in the urban 
(coastal) centres Droughts and the decline of mining arc per- 
haps contributory and more or less occasional tauses and the fiscal 
(protectionist) policy has also been blamed — with some reason, 
though it is probably an effect rather ihan a cause. 

The result is reflected in the proportions of population engaged 
in various pursuits Of the total “bread-winners” (1921. 23 mil- 
lion— c. 43% of total population) some 31% work for wages or 
salaries Again, in 1921, 31-2% of the “bread-winners” (725,800) 
were engaged in industry (1911: 284%); 258% (600,000) in 
primary production (1911: 30 V/c); 155% in commerce (1911. 
145%); domestic occupations, 9%=2io,ooo (1911. io%= 
203,000); transport and communications' 9% (1911' 8%), pro- 
fessional, S-7% — 202,000 (1911: 7-3% — 147,000) Thus nearly 
all occupations connected with urban life in Australia have re- 
ceived accessions, but the country occupations, and also domes- 
tic occupations, have relatively, and in the case of mining and 
pastoralism, absolutely declined 

Immigration and its problems are closely related to these facts 
Unemployment, most marked and most concentrated in the cities 
with their young and sensitive industrialism, affects pubhc opinion 
— the city voter is normally in the majority. The immigrants 
themselves often come from urban conditions and in times of 
stress readily revert to these conditions Unemployed persons 
sometimes refuse to take work outside the cities. The country 
has thus, in a sense, its apertures blocked and the inflow is care- 
fully filtered. Alien immigration is strictly regulated — the main 
features of the “White Australia” policy are well known — and the 
objection to immigration of southern Europeans (Italians) and 
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even of Maltese has recently become pronounced. Land tenure 
conditions may, at times and in places, have some effect, but 
the steady policy of all the Government^, through their highly 
elaborated and varying laws and regulations, is to etKourage not 
only settlement but closer settlement on the land and, when the 
need has been felt, public opinion has not failed to tomiiel the 
“discovery” of suitable settlement areas. The settler is regarded 
as an asset; given a good start in time he become*? a revenue- 
producer besides a citizen and a father of citizens Thus the 
most generous treatment is usually accorded — land, implements and 
stock, scientific advice, seed, credit, easy repayment terms, special 
freights and such educational and general social amenities as are 
possible. Large estates are bought and thrown open to closer 
settlement. The following proportion of the States and Com- 
monwealth were (1925) occupied by private individuals or cor- 
porations under various conditions — freehold or under lease or 
licence (mining, pastoral, timber, etc). New South Wales, c. 
90%, Queensland. 76%, Victoria. 75%, South Australia. 
Tasmania; 529; ; North Territory: 44%, Western Australia: 
42%; Commonwealth. sS^'Jc ; and there have been considciable 
recent increases in Western Australia, South Australia and 
Queensland The root causes influencing migration are deep-rooted 
and the various Government agreements to promote migration 
(eg.. Joint Commonwealth and States Immigration Scheme 
[1920]; British and Commonwealth Governments Migration 
Agreement, 1925), while admirably and generously conceived, 
have hardly produced the anticipated results. In 1926 some 
31,000 persons entered Australia with official “assistance.” The 
Development and Migration Commission appointed (1927) by 
the Commonwealth Government is designed to probe the situa- 
tion and is engaged upon an extensive and thorough survey of 
Australian resources and opportunities Meanwhile group settle- 
ment (notably in Western Australia) and the nomination system — 
by which successful settlers nominate friends and relations for 
assisted entry into Australia — can show a degree of success. 
Western Australia in particular is at jiresent active in encourag- 
ing immigration Most hopeful and striking is the recent encour- 
agement of migration for young people (cf “Big Brother” Move- 
ment, Fairbridge Farm Schools in Western Australia, the South 
Australia farm apprentice scheme) and the attempt to train them 
for success upon the land. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS: GENERAL SUMMARY 

In Australia a small community, British by descent and in tra- 
dition, has entered and is developing an area relatively large, un- 
occupied and sharply characterized — an area also in the nature 
of a frontier, isolated and yet confronting massive populations. 
Herein hes the key to Australian social conditions. In Australia 
Bntish ways and traditions persist but are liberated, as it were, 
from certain inhibitions. British ideas and ideals prevail, but 
with perhaps more of the vehemence of youth. British economic 
and political methods continue, but modified by a new physical 
environment and the uncertainty and inexperience entailed De- 
mocracy takes very concrete, and sometime novel, forms The 
ingrained striving for independence and equality and the deep- 
seated desire for racial integrity and a high standard of social 
life involve difficult questions; but Australian life is based on 
sobriety, business ability and common sense 

Normal primary education is provided free by the States (1925 : 
10,230 schools, 873,000 scholars with an average attendance of 
<■. 83*0). Medical care of children is established and extraordinary 
eftorts are made to cater for the sparsely-ixipulated areas (eg, 
half-time schools; “travelling” schools; itinerant teachers, cor- 
resixindence teaching; lending libraries). Secondary education 
and the training of teachers is now highly organized and liberal 
scholarships and bursaries are available. Agricultural education 
is well-established and progressive, and technical education in 
general is amply provided for The educational systems aie 
gradually being internally co-ordinated (New South Wales has 
led the way) to culminate in the university 'J'here are six uni- 
versities, those of Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide being the 
oldest and best endowed. Good museums, libraries and galleries 
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(art, etc ) exist. Some iio million of public money is spent I of population, and towards her conversion from a debtor to a 


annually on education in all its forms, and in addition there is the 
expenditure of private schools, which are numerous and usually 
good Public hygiene stands at a high level Legislation affecting 
food, drugs, milk, etc., is enforced; infant and child welfare is 
attended to as well as the control of infectious diseases. Public 
water-supply and sanitation are efficient in all the more settled 
areas, many of the former schemes being on a very large scale 
(cf. Western Australia’s goldfields’ supply; Southern Australian 
supply schemes). The Institute of Tropical Medicine (Towns- 
ville) is an illustration of the volume of trained thought focussed 
on national problems, a movement typified now by the manifold 
activities of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
These features are related to the largely urban character of (hat 
society. The high proportion of persons engaged in professional 
(including civil service) pursuits is one incidental corollary but the 
rise of industrialism in recent years is partly a cause and partly an 
effect of urban life» Australia has been called the “working man’s 
paradise” and its government an “aristocracy of labour” Under 
adult suffrage labour wields great political power: the trade unions 
include (1926) some 852,000 members, matched, it is true, by .some 
113,500 persons organized in employers’ a.ssociations. The “basic 
wage” principle, and the “44 hour week” — though in detail altera- 
tions and modifications continually occur — express the determina- 
tion that every man, woman and child shall have a modicum of 
health and happine.ss State pensions (old-age, invalid, maternity) 
and the child endowment practised in New South Wales — and 
under con.sideration by the Commonwealth (1927) — is regarded 
as part of a citizen’s rights Distinct from this are the cxten.sive 
public and semi-public charities amounting to £7-77$ million 
(1925). In a small and much-governed community — there are 
six State Legislatures besides that of the Commonwealth, with, 
in all, .some 6()0 representatives — Slate interest and control is an 
accepted principle and the system of bounties, bonuses, protec- 
tive tariffs, etc , is apiilicd in the social no less than m the eco- 
nomic sphere The State, in tact, being the people, thinks and 
(ares for itself Critics assert that Australians show a tendency 
to regard their public services too e.xclusivelv as citizen-supporting 
possessions and too little as business organizations subserving 
general utility If this is so, it is essential that the community 
as a whole should p.iy its way Australia has a public debt of 
Xi, 013-75 million (1925-2(1) incurred by borrowing. 

Compulsory arbitration is in torce, but strikes during the five 
years 1922-2(3 have occasioned the loss of over 5 million working 
days and £$ 47 million Aibitration awards have in general re- 
cently raised wages, and though prices have also risen, “real” (or 
eftective) wages ( 1926) were 7 2’/n higher than m 1911 or, allow'- 
ing for unavoidable unemployment, 4-5'( At the same time .some 
advantage has been taken of the Arbitr.ition Court rulings: mat- 
ters have become so confused that the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has been compelled to take steps to simplify and regularize 
the situation 

At the same time the young Australian manufacturing indus- 
tries are somewhat sensitive to economic conditions The number 
of unemployed has fluctuated (1922-2(3) round about 30,000 per 
annum ( — 7-7% of total Union members) and those unemployed, 
along with their indu.stries, are mainly in the cities. At the same 
time Australian national wealth, even though partly based on bor- 
rowed capital, is considerable. Private wealth has been estimated 
at 12,165 8 million ( = £397 per caput of population in 1921), and 
this represents i of the total — Government and municipal prop- 
erty forming the remainder. This wealth is on the whole well- 
distributed. But it is, after all, productive capacity which consti- 
tutes real wealth, especially viz-a-viz borrowed capital. The total 
production of Australians in 1925-26 was estimated at c. £430-4 
million or £71-83 T3er caput, and, if the year 1911 be taken as a 
basis of reference, this represents a productive activity 4.7% 
greater, than in 1911. Thus, though fluctuations, and also serious 
crises, are bound to arise, Australian economics are probably se- 
curely based. In common with other young countries she under- 
goes somewhat violent crises but the steady movement is towards 
the development of her resources, towards an influx and growth 


creditor nation. 

Some 20% of the Commonwealth is of little apparent value 
except possibly for sporadic mining A further 50-55% is, apart 
from po.ssible mining value, probably of permanent value for pas- 
toralism only, while 21% is good-fair agricultural land, the drier 
parts suitable mainly for w'heat-growing. Besides knowledge, 
therefore, a sense of res^3onsibility is necessary if Australia is to 
be wisely developed. The “White Australia” policy — morally and 
economically justifiable on Australian pre-suppositions — demands 
determination and some self-denial if it is to be maintained in 
practice. The Australian will have none of the “tropical planta- 
tion” system which he, perhaps shrewdly, identifies with the in- 
terests of capitalism rather than with the interests of the coloured 
races. But neither could a Queensland sugar industry be main- 
tained indefinitely unle.ss paid for strictly out of Australia’s own 
pocket. Unfortunately there has developed a differentiation — 
hardly an antithesis — in economic tendencies. On the one hand 
primary production, land settlement and development, with free 
trade or deflated protection, on the other industrial and manu- 
facturing development with its concomitants protection and urban 
— or at least centralized life. On the one hand complete economic 
self-sufficiency, on the other fuller participation in world, and 
particularly imi3erial, economics. The advocate of the former 
points to increasing output and self-sufficiency and also complains 
of unemployment 'I'he latter points out that | of the wealth 
is produced on (he land, that labour is scarce and dear, and im- 
migration retarded. And certainly agriculture and pastoral de- 
velopment have in recent years not made the advances anticipated 
and the pastoralist has perhaps to complain of political quite as 
much as of economic or physical disabilities. Fortunately this 
seems but a phase. Manufacturing is a young growth in Aus- 
tralia and so far works mainly for the home market. If ever for- 
eign competition has to be met in an overseas (export) market, 
it seems inevitable (hat costs of production will have to be 
abated or greater efficiency achieved. Meanwhile the older in- 
dustries — pastoralism and agriculture — though in a degree special- 
izations, have long had to cope with world trade conditions. And if 
the manufacturing industry is to continue to expand, it will do so 
most easily with an expanded home market. Thus, it seems, things 
must adjust themselves, especially as Australia, even m manufac- 
turing industry, will have in some degree to specialize. Fortunately 
indications are not wanting that these facts are becoming appre- 
ciated Australia can hardly fail to prosper. 

Bibuoorapuv — G om-raU Commonwealth of Auitralia, Offioial Year 
Book, No 20 (1927, bibl ) and previous issues. Each issue contains 
articles dealing with some special subject. The Australian Encyclo- 
paedia, edit. VV Jose and H. J. Carter (vol. i , 1925 ; vol li , 1926) ; 
A. J. Hc-ibcrlson and O. J. R. Howarth, Oxford Survey of the Briitsh 
Empire, Amtralasia (1914) ; “Commonwealth of Australia,” British 
Assoiiation Federal Handbook, edit. G. H Knibbs (1914) ; Griffith 
Taylor, “Geography and Australian National Problems,” Report Aus- 
tralian Association for Advancement of Science (1923, bibl ) ; E. J. 
Brady, Australia Unlimited (1918) ; Griffith Taylor, Environment and 
Race (1927). Much of the most valuable information concerning 
Australia is contained in journals and other serial publications, c.g , 
Reports and Bulletins of the various (Federal and State) Government 
departments, Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Societies of 
the various States; publications of the Commonwealth Institute of 
Science and Industry (now Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research). 

Gcomorphology . Griffith Taylor, The Australian Environment 
(1918, bibl.), ibid , “The Topography of Australia,” in Commonwealth 
Year Book, No 20 (u. sup ) 

Climate- H. A. Hunt, G Taylor, E. T. Quayle, Climate and Weather 
of Australia (1913) ; Griffith Taylor, Australian Meteorology (1920, 
bibl.) ; H. A, Hunt, “Climate and Meteorology of Australia,” in 
Commonwealth Year Book, No. 20 (v. sup)\ Griffith Taylor, 
“Climatic Relations between Antarctica and Australia,” in Problems 
of Polar Research (1928) 

Flora and Fauna: J. H. Maiden, “Australian Vegetation,” in Federal 
Handbook (1Q14, v. sup.)] W. A. Haswell, “The Animal Life of 
Australia” (ibid) ; A. S. le Soeuf and H. Burrell, Wild Animals of 
Australasia (1926). 

Economics: General: Griffith Taylor, TAe Australian Environment 
(v. sup ) ; Meredith Atkinson and others, Australia., Economics and 
Political Studies (1920) ; F. C. Benham, The Prosperity of Australia 
(1928, bibl). 
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CITIES AND HARBOURS OF AUSTRALIA AND TASMANIA 


4 The Spit, Middle Harbour, Sydney The ferry crosilnp here connects 
the suburbs of Manly and Mosman 

5. Sydney, capital of New South Wales, showing Circular Quay, at the head 

of Sydney Cove, and the ferry boat station at the business quarter 
of the city 

6. View of Queen Street, the main shopping thoroughfare of Brisbane, 

capital of Queensland 

7. King William Street, one of the many wide avenues of Adelaide, capital 

of South Australia 


1. Hobart, the capital of Tasmania, fronting on a bay with wharf accom- 
modations for the largest vessels and stretching over a series of low 
hills at the foot of Mount Wellington 


2. Sydney harbour viewed from Macquarie street, showing the two Indented 

tongues of land on which the city is built 

3. General view of Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, showing one of the 

many parks in the foreground and some of the public buildings in 
the distance 
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3. Arunta medicine man, showing the erunchilcha or “devil's hand” on 

the forehead and a design on the body, with the black line repre- 
senting the Eruncha or “evil one" 

4. Wooden image from the “Devii Devil House” which the natives believe 

protects them from ghosts and other evil spirits 
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Economics Special: See especially CommomveaUh Year Book, No. 
20 (v. i>up., bibl.). 

Mining, etc.. Interstate Conference on Artesian Water; Reports, 
igi2 (191.0, 1914 (*914), 1921 (1922), 1924 (1925), E. F. Putman 
and A. Gibb Maitland, “Mining Fields ot ' Australia” in Federal 
Handbook {v sup., 1914) , A. Gibb Maitland and A. Montgomery, 
“Geology and Mineral Industry of Western Australia,” Geological 
Survey Bulletin, No 89 (1924) , T. C. Wollaston, Opal (1924) , “Mining 
and Metallurgical Practice in Australia,” Empire Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Congress Report (1924) , “Power Resources of Australia,” 
Report to World Foiver Conference, London (1924). 

Forestry D. E. Hutchins, Australian Forestry (1916) , R T Baker, 
The Haidivoods of Australia (1919) ; sec also various numbers of 
C ommomoeallh Yearbook 

Pastoialism A. Hawkrsworth, Australasian Sheep and Wool (1911) ; 
J. R. Macdonald, Australian and Neio Zealand Sheep Farming (1020). 

Agriculture W C Grasby, Principles of Australian Agriculture 
(1912) , Griffith Taylor, “Agricultural Climatology of Australia” in 
Quarterly Journal Royal Meteorological Society (Oct. 1920) ; R. 
Harding, Cotton in Australia (1924, bibl ). 

Trade and Industry see Commonwealth Year Book, No. 20 
(v sup ) . 

Settlement and Social Conditions H. C. Northcott, Australian Social 
Development (igiS) , S. H. Roberts, History of Australian Land 
Settlement (1924, bibl); Griffith Taylor, Environment and Race 
(;) sup ) . 

See also under individual States and special articles. (O. H. T. R ) 

AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES, the aboriginal dialects of 
Australian natives There are two funclamenlal phonetic features 
which, as it seems, are to be found in all the Australian tongues, 
in the first pilace the lack of all fricatives (s, f, x) which occur only 
in the youngest languages and but seldom, though there are pal- 
atalizations of the dentals (ty, dy) that repjeatedly pass over to 
ai'tricates (ts, dz); in the second place the lack of a discrimina- 
tion of voiced and voiceless consonants within the same language; 
thus there exists neither k nor g, neither t nor d, neither p nor b, 
but a sound intermediate between both, taken by some investiga- 
tors as voiced (g, d, b), by others as voiceless (k, t, p). 

Simplicity in the initial and final sounds is found with the 
youngest languages, whereas the oldest languages of Australia (in 
the north-west, north and south-east) show also double consonants 
as initials (kl, pi, tr, pr and others) and final sounds (Ik, It, rk, rt 
and others). 

The characteristics of grammatical structure are very different 
according to the different groups. The most essential grouping 
is to be derived from a division into Northern and Southern lan- 
guages For a long time only the languages of south-west 2\ustralia 
and south Australia, Victoria, New South Wales and Queensland 
were known, those of north-west and north Au.s(ralia becoming 
known much later. 

Northern Languages. — The languages belonging to this group 
have no intrinsic relation to the .Southern languages Among them- 
selves they show no relation of any sort in vocabulary and but 
little in grammar, so that there is, in a limited space, a great 
diversity of languages. The area of these languages begins in 
the west with Roebuck bay, goes eastwards thence in 19° to 21° 
of southern latitude on the course of the rivers Flinders and Leich- 
hardt, is interrupted by a branch of the Southern languages, turns 
thence north to the lyth® and ends at the same degree on the east 
coast at about Cape Flattery. In the centre the Aranda penetrate 
beyond the 28th° of southern latitude 

Southern Languages. — The Southern languages are divided 
into three sub-groups, (i) an older West group comprising the 
north-west and the Northern Territory, with some languages of 
Cape York peninsula. It is characterized by grammar and vocab- 
ulary, also by vocalic, sonantic (r, 1, nasals) and consonantic (also 
double consonantic) final sounds. To it belong: the Western 
language with the Ruby creek language; the King’s sound 1 ; the 
Ord R. 1 .; the Katherine R. 1 .; the Woolmunga I ; the Larakiya, 
the Cobourg peninsula 1 .; the Karandi; the Walsh R. 1 ; (2) a 
younger Eastern group, comprising the southern centre and the 
east with exclusively purely vocalic final sounds. To it belong: 
Aranda with its dialects. Yaroinga, Underekebina, Aranda, Wy- 
chinga, Yelina; Walooker; Chingalee; Leeanuwa; Mingin; Cape 
York languages with dialects: Otati, Yaraikana, Gudang; Island 
dialects: Nggerikudi, Coen River dialect, Mapoon R. dialect; 
(3) the Central group, the youngest group with vocalic and con- 
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sonantic (1, r, nasals) fin.gl sounds, due perhaps to a blending of 
the West and East groups. To it belong; Woolna; Caledon bay 1 .; 
Roper R. 1 ., Akoonkul (Akoonkun), Princess Charlotte bay 
language. Except for some fundamental features of the grammar 
the languages are radically dissimilar They have in common the 
preposition of the genitive and possessive and the use of sulfixes 
and postpositions. A dual occurs with the personal pronoun be- 
sides singular and plural The Cape York group has a trial In 
the first jjerson plural (dual, trial) an inclusive form (comprising 
the person addressed) and an e.xdusive form are repeatedly dis- 
tinguished In the Island languages of the Cape York group the 
third per.son singular (and the first person) distinguishes special 
forms for masculine and feminine, the Daly river language also 
discriminates between animate and inanimate The Southern lan- 
guages compri.se by far the greatest part of Australia Aranda, 
which belongs to the Northern languages and in the centre pene- 
trates deeply into the south, almost splits them into an Fast gioup 
and a West group. 

These languages are connected by common traits in the per- 
sonal pronoun and the more or less complete occurrence of the 
names of the following parts of the human body: da (wa), mouth; 
tyalana, tongue; mura, haml; ngama, breast, dara, thigh, dina, 
foot, guna, e.xcrcment All these words are originally proper to 
the Central group of the Southern languages, the only one which 
has exclusively vocalic final sounds Other common characteristics 
are: lack of r and 1 as initials, occurrence of the combination Id 
(It) as medial sound and preposition of the atlixless genitive. 
This group as the youngest among the Southern languages has 
lienetrated Irom the north-east (146^ to 150"’ of eastern longitude) 
as far as the south coast (134° to 138'^ of eastern longitude) and 
has driven the older, originally independent linguistic groups to- 
wards the cast, and west, and south-east to the coasts, producing 
among them a senes of its own peculiarities in different degrees. 
Thus the present unity of the Southern languages is but secondary 
and later. 

The Southern languages are divided into the following groups 
which are ordinated here by their age in Australia, 

(1 ) the C’entral group with the North Central group and the 
languages belonging to it Kogei, Barcoo, Puruga, Goa, Cook 
District language; Mamburra, Wakclburra, Burdekin R language 
and with the South Central group and the languages belonging to 
It Parnkalla, Tyura, Meyu, Nulla, Dieri, Yarrawurka, Worika- 
marra, Evelyn Creek 1 ; Marowra, Kurnu; Karawalla-Tunberri, 
L'laolinya-Wonkajerra, Kana, Kungerri-Birria 1 . The discrimina- 
tion of a transitive and intransitive form with the personal pro- 
noun and the substantive as a subject of the sentence is a special 
feature here. 

(2) The vSouth-west group: Yungar, Ngaiarda, Kardu, Kanyara, 
Yamaidyi, Paclu and Luridya. The peculiarities of the Central 
group are here only partly preserved. 

(3) The languages of the east coast, an exclusively geographic 
complex of languages (independent of each other) Murrawari; 
Thangatti-Yukumbul, Pikumbul; Kumbainggerri, Minyung; Tu- 
rubul, Wakka-Kabi, Bieli-Kuinmurburra ; Halifax Bay language, 
Bulponarra-Kokoyimidir , Bundyil language (to the South of the 
gulf of Carpentaria) Everywhere we find singular, plural, dual, 
with the personal pronoun. Discrimination of transitive and in- 
transitive forms, of inclusive and exclusive forms is originally 
unknown. With the Minyung (and Kumbainggeri^ ) are found a 
division of the nouns into animate and inanimate beings, the first 
subdivided into male, female and animal, the latter into things 
and places and concordance of the adjectival and pronominal 
.suffixes with the class of the substantive. 

(4) The Narrinyeri group, along the course of Murray river; 
but insignificantly influenced by the Central group To it belong’ 
South and North Narrinyeri; Bangerang, Dhudhuroa, Pallanga- 
middah, the three latter greatly blended with Kuhn, Kurnai, Yum, 
Kuri Here r- and 1 - occur as initials, Id (It) as a medial sound 
and double con.sonantic final sound Originally the dual and prob- 
ably the difference between transitive and intransitive forms with 
the personal pronoun were absent. Comparative forms with the 
adjective arc found. 
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(5) The* Wiradjuri-Kamilaroi Rroup, a blond of languages of 
the east coast with those of the Yuin-Kuri and the North Central 
group, divides into a South group Wirad>un, V\ ongaibon, Ngeum- 
ba, Burrabinya, Wailwun, and a North groui) Kamilaroi, Yualcai 
(Euahlayi), Ngoorie, Wirriwirri. Atlixal torins of the possessive 
and subjective pronouns are found here 

(0) The Yuin-Kuri group is iel.iie<l to the Eastern languages 
and to the Central group and, in its grammatical structure, to 
the Victoria languages It comprises the Yum sub-grouii (Yuin, 
Ngunawal, Thurga, Dyirringan, 'Ihaiumba, Wodi-VVodi, Illawarra, 
Thurawal) and the Kuri sub-grouji (Kuri, (limdunggura, Dhar- 
ruk, Port Jackson language, Darkiniiung, Awabakal, Kutthung, 
Biripi), Suflixing of the possessive and the subjective pronoun is 
more strongly pronounced 111 this group, the second in age of the 
Southern languages 

(7) The Victoria languages are the oldest group of the Southern 
languages and are the least intluenced by the Central group. They 
are divided into an Eastern sub-group consisting of the Kurnai 
and a Western sub-group, comprising the Piangil, Buanclik, Koli- 
jon and Kulin, with the dialects Ngenngenwurro, Wuddyawurru, 
Bunurong, Woiwurru, 'Hiungiiwurru It is the only Australian 
group that places the (adixless) genitive after the word governed 
and the possessive with the noun and the subjective pronoun with 
the verb are therefore suffixed The personal pronoun possesses 
everywhere singular, plural, dual, in .some languages also trial. A 
characteristic of these languages is the discrimination of inclusive 
and exclusive m the fust person plural of the personal pronoun 
Discrimination of transitive and intransitive, however, is lacking. 

Relations to Languages. — There is a possibility that relations 
of the Victoria languages to the Tasmanian Longues may be dem- 
onstrated; both groups have in common r- and 1- as initials and 
use possessive suflixes Single groups of the Australian languages 
may show connections with single groups of the Papuan languages 
or with suhstiata of the Melanesian languages; but as yet no 
relationship has been conclusively proved 

Bibmoorai'uy — .\ mong older collections ol material .still worthy 
of consideration are I). Bruce, Languages of the Ahongvu . of the 
Colony of iittona ■U'lth other Australian Dialerti (Melboutne, 1851) , 
W Ridlev. Kamilaroi and other Australian Lafii’uages (bjdney, 187s) , 
R Hrough-Smyth, The Ahorignie<i of Victoria (j vols , London, 1878) , 
E M. Curr, The Australian Race. Jti Origin, Language, Custom's 
(4 voLs., Melhoiirne-London, 188(1-87), The Literature on the Austra- 
lian languages is treated by W Schmidt, iJie Gliedtrung der aus- 
tralischen Sprachen (Vumna, 1014). oiiginally published in inlkropos, 
vn.-xiv, See also A Trombetti, Rlementi dt Glottologia 

(PP 404-422 Bologna, io’2); L Kroeber, “Relationship of 

the ,Au.stralian Languages” (Journ Pros Roy Soc NS. Wales, Ivu , 
192 PP 101-117); W .Schmiilt, Dir SprachfamiUen und Sprachen- 
kreise der Erde (s isij-itio, Heidelberg, 1926). (W. Sc) 

AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE. It has been described 
as an ironical commentary on Australian literature that the first 
writer on the subject should have borne the name of Barron Field 
It is true, however, that when Field (he will be remembered as 
Charles Lamb's friend who emigrated to Australia and became 
judge of the supreme court of New South Wales) gathered to- 
gether his Etrst Emits of Aiistraluvt Poetry (iSrp) English civili- 
zation in Australia was scarcely more than 50 years old. With the 
early settlers in the late iSth century literature was, naturally, 
a slow growth, and when it did break into liud it was, equally 
naturally, with English soil clinging to its roots The highly pol- 
ished models of the i8th century and tho.se ot the romantic revival 
seem to have suffered little or no sea-change in transportation. 
The early Anglo-Australian versifiers adopted them as a matter 
of course It was left to Inter poets, such as Charles Harpur and 
Adam Linds;iy Cordon, to give the bush a place in literature, to 
experiment with new rhythms 

Poetry. — Throughout the short history of literature in Aus- 
tralia we find poetry piedominating with history and topography 
coming after ('harles Ilarpur (1813-68) may be regarded as the 
first Australian poet of any distinction He was strongly influ- 
enced in his earlier work by Wordsworth and Shelley, and is now 
chiefly remembered for his Creek of the Four Graves, in which 
we see the bu.sh vividly pictured for the first time Very different, 
both as u man and as a poet was the once famous Richard Henry 
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Horne (1803-84), that wild young Londoner, friend of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, who ran away from home to enlist in the Mex- 
ican navy and arrived in Australia in middle age to seek his for- 
tune digging for gold. His contemporaries hailed Horne, in their 
excitement over his four poetic plays (The Death of Marlowe is 
the best known), as a new Elizabethan, but it is probably only for 
his narrative poem Orion that he is remembered to-day Sold 
first at a farthing a copy, this blank-verse story of the loves of 
Orion for Mcrope, Artemis and Eos, contains many passages of 
sustained beauty, as well as some of the flattest lines in English 
literature It was largely thanks to Horne that Henry Kendall 
(1841-82) received recognition during his life-time. The son of 
one of the earliest missionaries to New Zealand (an exceptionally 
intelligent and inquisitive cleric who compiled the first gram- 
mar of the Maori language) Kendall, at the age of 28 resigned 
his position in the colonial secretary’s office to devote himself 
entirely (and, alas’ unsuccesslully) to literature. He was rescued 
from poverty by the kindness of his friends, and though he died 
at 41, he lived long enough to write a considerable bulk of poetry 
(largely narrative) which was to rank in the judgment of later 
Australian readers beside that of his unfortunate friend Adam 
Lindsay Gordon. Kendall’s best poem is his “Araluen,” a poignant 
elegy on his daughter, though his “Hy-Brasil,” “Cooranljean” 
and “After Many Years” still occupy an important position in 
Australian literature He was one of the earliest Australian poets 
to receive recognition from England where many of his poems 
were printed in the Athenaeum. 

The most eminent figure in Australian literature is undoubtedly 
Adam Lindsay Gordon (qv ), whose romantic career is by now 
almost too well known to need re-telling. Born in the Azores in 
1833, he was educated in England, but at the age of 20 was packed 
off to Australia in disgrace His early occupations there included 
those of police constable and steeplechaser After a variegated 
career he married, inherited a fortune of £7,000 and began his 
short-lived career as a politician by being elected in 1864 to the 
South Australian parliament. He resigned his seat after a few 
years, became the manager of a livery stable at Ballarat (he won 
three steeplechases in one day) and took up free-lance journal- 
ism, writing among other things, racing tips in rhyme. In 1867, 
he published his first book of verse Sea Spray and Smoke Drift, 
this was followed by Bush Ballads. In 1870 after having impover- 
ished him.self by his claims to the estate of Esslcmont in Scot- 
land (he believed himself to be the head of his branch of the 
Gordon clan), he corrected the proofs of his Bush Ballads and 
shot himself. Before he died, Gordon instructed a friend to burn 
a trunk containing all his remaining mss, and the instructions, 
unfortunately, were obeyed to the letter. In his verse, Gordon 
was btrongly influenced by Byron, and, later, by Swinburne In 
spite of this, however, and in spite of a remarkable memory (he 
was able to quote whole pages of Horace, Macaulay, Browning, 
and, much to the annoyance of his fellow members in parliament, 
Lempriere's Classical Dictionary ) , Gordon struck an original note 
in poetry. In such famous poems as “The Sick Stockrider” and 
“How we beat the Favourite” he has recaptured the joy of his 
favourite sport of steeplechasing and given us something of its 
rhythm. And yet in such a poem as “Whisperings in Wattle 
Boughs,” while still maintaining his Swinburnisms, he can write 
movingly of his regrets for England and for the life of his boy- 
hood. Gordon has had many imitators in Australia, but none has 
surpassed him for his unerring rhythms, his infectious delight in 
physical achievements and in the open air. It was most probably 
his bad sight which prevented him from giving us those touches 
of obscrv'ation with which lesser poets have delighted us. 

Since Gordon’s time poetry in Australia has flourished, though 
we still wait for its full flowering. James Brunton Stephens, the 
author of a long narrative poem, “Convict Once,” and of The 
Dominion of Australia, a fine piece of patriotic literature, was a 
Scot who came to Australia in 1866 His humorous poems, such 
as “Universally Respected” and “To a Black Gin” have caused 
him to be described as the Bret Harte of Australia. Equally pa- 
triotic, but considerably more sensitive, was George Essex Evans 
(1863-1909), the author of The Australian Symphony, and I'he 
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Repentance of Magdalene Despair, who successfully experimented 
with new metres. The eighties and 'nineties saw a renaissance in 
Australian poetry, with such men as Barcroft Boake (1866-92), 
a poet of the bush, strongly influenced by Gordon (his best known 
poem is “A Vision out West”) ; Victor James Daley (1858-1905), 
who reflects something of the glamour of the Celtic Twilight in 
his At Dawn and At Dusk and Wtne and Roses; Andrew Barton 
Paterson (b. 1864), famous as “Banjo” Paterson for his .swing- 
ing ballads and lyrics, Henry Lawson (1867-1922), regarded by 
some as the national poet of modern Australia.; Bernard O'Dowd, 
more severely disciplined than any of his forerunners, W'hose 
“The Bush” (1912) is full of fine imagery; John Farrell (1851- 
1904) author of “How he died” and “Australia to England”, and 
George Gordon McCrae, friend of Lindsay Gordon, and poet of 
aboriginal legendry. Among others worthy of mention are — 
Philip Joseph Iloldsworth, Francis Adams, Robert Richardson, 
James Lister Cuthbertson, William Gay, Grace Jennings Car- 
michael, W. H Ogilvie, E J Brady, Roderic Quinn, C. J Dennis, 
author of The Sentimental Bloke, Hugh McCrae, and more re- 
cently Shaw Neilson author of The Heart of Spring, Mary Gil- 
mour {Hound of the Road) and Leon Gellert. Such Australian 
poets, however, as Francis Adams, and later, W J. Turner belong 
to English rather than Australian literature 

Fiction. — Although the novelists have not been so prolific as 
cither the poets or the historians, they have done some excellent 
work. Most famous of all Australian novels is Marcus Clarke's 
For the Term of his Natural Life, that vivid and sinister story 
of life in one of the early penal settlements. Clarke, who came 
to Australia as a boy, and had a varied career as worker in the 
bush, banker and librarian, wrote plays, short stories, two novels 
{Heavy Odds is vastly inferior to his masterpiece) and a large 
amount of journalism Henry Kingsley (1830-76), brother of 
the more famous Charles, wrote in Geoffrey Hamlyn a fine novel 
about an immigrant which has become something of a classic. 
Much more robust was “Rolf Boldrewood'’ (Thomas Alexander 
Browne) who died in 1915. His Robbery under Arms (1888) is 
one of the most famous stories of bush-ranging His other novels 
'J'he Squatter’s Dream (1890) and The Miner’s Right (1890), 
.still enjoy great popularity. George Lewis Becke (“Louis Becke”), 
who died m 1913, was the author of many short stories about the 
southern Pacific, the best of which are to be found in By Reef 
and Palm (1894), A much abler short story-writer was Henry 
Lawson {vide supra), whose bush talcs, such as While the Billy 
Boils, Joe Wilson and his Mates and Children of the Bush, h<ive 
won for him in the aflectiori of Australian readers a place beside 
Bret Harte and Maxim Gorki. Another writer of fine short stories, 
though in a quieter vein, is Barbara Baynton, the author of Bush 
Studies. In The Little Black Princess and JVe of the Never-Never 
(1912) Mrs. Aeneas Gunn has shown herself to be a writer of 
delicate fancy with her accounts of life in the backwoods of 
northern Australia, while realism is well represented by C. A 
Bean, whose The Dreadnought of the Darling is a fine piece of 
writing. 

In the sphere of literary criticism, such books as A. T. Strong's 
volume of essays, Peradventure (1912) and T. G. Tucker’s criti- 
cal edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets (1924) may be mentioned. 
Gilbert Murray, though an Australian by birth, belongs both as 
critic and poet to English rather than to Australian literature. 

History and Topography. — Like poetry, historical and 
topographical works have been hardy growths in Australia. As 
long ago as 1819 we find A Statistical, Historical and Political 
Description of New South Wales, by that passionate man of ad- 
venture, pioneer and journalist, William Charles Wentworth 
(1793-1872). This remarkable compilation, the first of its kind 
in Australian literature, which contains the germs of much of the 
economic theory of later writers on immigration, was responsible 
(it has been said) for the great influx of immigrants into 
Australia in the years immediately following its publication. An 
even more romantic figure was Edward Gibbon Wakefield (1796- 
1863), a Londoner, one of the most vigorous and important 
writers on colonization, who, while imprisoned in Newgate gaol 
on a charge of abduction, published anonymously Letters from 
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Sydney (1829) in which he put forward a new system of colom/.- 
ing Au.stralia. On his relejM- Wakefield gathered round him an 
enthusiastic group of supporters and formed the National Colo- 
nization Society which led to the Government attempting to estab- 
lish two important colonies in New Smith Wales and South Aus- 
tralia. In 1834 Wakefield published his New British Province of 
South Australia Another early histori.in of importance wat> the 
Scottish mis.sionary and journalist, John Dunmore Lang (1799- 
1S78), whose Historical and Statistical Account of New South 
Wales and Origin and Migrations of the Polynesian Nation (1834 ) 
arc still a source of information for historians A generation later 
came George William Rusden (1819-1903), whot-e monumental 
History of Australia and History of New Zealand wme both pub- 
lished in England in 1883, revised editions not being publi.shed in 
Australia till 1895 and 1897. 

In more recent years a number of outstanding historical and 
topographical works have appeared, notabG Heniy Gyles Tumor’s 
A History of the Colony of Vutoria and The First Decade of the 
.iustraban Commonwealth (1911), B. R. Wise’s The Making of the 
Australian Commonwealth (ion) 5 R- F. Jacks’s Northmost Ausliaha 
(1921) ; B.ddwm Spencer’s Across Australia (1912) , The Colonisation 
of Australia (1915) by R C. Mills; Prof F.rnest Scott’s A Short 
History of Australia (1916), G Arnold Woods's The Discovery of 
Australia (1922), and T. Dundabin's 'The Making of Australasia 
(1922). Works dealing with the Aborigines are numerous Among 
the most impoitant may be mentioned Dr A W Howitt’s The Native 
lubes of South-East Australia (1904), E M Curr’s The Australian 
Race (1S86), A. R Wallace’s Australasia (1880); G. T. Bettany’s 
the Red, Brown and Black Men of Australia (1890); and Native 
Tribes of Central Australia (1S99) by B Spencer and F, J. Gillen 

( 11 . L. Mo.) 

AUSTRAL ISLANDS; see Tithuai Archipelago, 

AUSTRALITE: see Tkktite 

AUSTRASIA, the name given to the easternmost part of 
the Frankish kingdom It usually had Metz for its capital, and 
the inhabitants of the kingdom weie known a.s the Austrasti 
Retrospectively, later historians have given this name to the king- 
dom of Theuilcrich I (51 1-534), of his son Theudebert (534- 
548), and of his grandson Theuilcbald (548-555 ) , then, after the 
dealh of Clotaire I , to the kingdom of Sigebert (501-575), and of 
his son Childebert (57S-5c)7). They have even tried to interpret 
the long struggle between Fredegond and Brunhilda as a rivalry 
between the two kings of Neustna and Austrasia. When these two 
words are at last found in the texts in their precise signification, 
Austrasia is applied to that part of the Frankish kingdom which 
Clotaire II entru^^ted to his son Dagobert, subject to the guardian- 
ship of Pippin and Arnulf (025-62C1), and which Dagobert in his 
turn handed on to his son Sigebert (034-030), under the guardian- 
ship of Cunibert, bishop of Cologne, and Anscgiscl, mayor of the 
palace After the death of Dagobert, Austrasia and Neuslria 
almost always had separate kings, with their own mayors of the 
palace, and then (here arose a real rivalry between these two prov- 
inces, which ended in the triumph of Austrasia. The Austrasian 
mayors of (he palace succeeded in enforcing their authority in the 
western as well as in the eastern part, and in re-establishing to their 
own advantage the unity of the Frankish kingdom The mayor 
Pippin the Short was even powerful enough to take the title of 
king over the whole. 

At the time of Charlemagne, the word Austrasia underwent a 
change of meaning and became synonymous with Francia orten- 
talis, and was applied to the F rankish dominions beyond the Rhine 
(Franconia). This Franconia was in 843 included in the kingdom 
of Louis the German, and was then increased by the addition of the 
territories of Mainz, Spires, and Worms, on the right bank of the 
river. 

See A. HuKUoiiin, Hisloire du royaume m^rovingien d’Austrasie 
(1857), Aug Digot, Histoire du royaume d’Austrasie (1803), L 
Drapeyron, F.ssai sur I'origine, le d^veloppement et les rhultats de la 
lutte entre la Neusine et I’Austrasie (1867) ; Auguste Longnon, Atlas 
historique, ist and 2nd parts. (C. Pf.) 

AUSTRIA, is a Federal republic formed in November igiS 
from the predominantly German-speaking lands of the old Aus- 
trian empire The new State thus returns in some measure to 
its original function as the East mark or frontier province, an 
outpost of Germanic six’ech and culture in the Mav" and Magyar 
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worlds While danprer threatened the mediaeval German empire 
from the East the frontier situation of the Eastmark contributed 
largely to its rise to greatness, and when the eyes of western 
Europe turned seawards a leading position was maintained by 
clever appreciation of political values There are signs that the 
land routes to the Near East and beyond arc recovering some- 
thing of their old importance and that Europe is struggling pain- 



BOUNOARIIvS of the AUSTRIAN REPUBLIC UNDER THE PEACE TREATY 
Prior to tho World War, Austria with Hungary, with an area of 240,456 sq. 
miles, was tho largest of the European empires, excepting Russia The union 
with Hungary was dissolved under tho Peace Treaty, and Its area reduced to 
31,756 sq. miles The republic dates from Nov, 12, 191S, tho day after the 
abdication of the last emperor 

fully but surely towards a reali/ation of the need for unity. These 
indications .suggest a hopeful economic future for the new Austria 
with its commanding .situation astride several of the great Euro- 
jie.in crossways, and promises to tho world the rcvnal of one of 
Its greatest centres of cultural communion and inspiration, Vienna 
The piossibilities in these directions are not handicapped by the 
undoubted lack of balance between rural and urban conditions 
in the new repiublic History proves that this is not necessarily 
the herald of economic dis.ister, and in Austria it has stimulated 
the application of the resources of modern science to industry 
and agriculture and opens up avenues of commercial co-operation 
that should react lavourably on the progress of Europe. 

Physical Structure. — The republic covers an area of 32,352 
sq m , i r , about equal to Scotland, and includes much of the 
mountainous territory of the eastern Alps From the Rhine 
valley, the western frontier of the country, these trend west- 
south-west, east-north-east to approximately 13® E , where the 
ranges commence to branch with loss in height and grandeur, 
and merge ultimately on the north and north-cast into the acci- 
dent ed valley ol the Danube and the open Vienna basin and on the 
east and south-east into the forested foothills overlooking the 
undulating country of western Hungary. Northward, beyond the 
Danube, the provinces of Upper and Lower Austria encroach upon 
the granite plateau that forms the southern flank of the Bohemian 
Massif, and the hilly plain of the lower Morava. 

A remarkable feature of the Alpine system, significant in the 
human geography of Austria, is the zonal arrangement of its 
constituent formations, each zone shows a characteristic scenery 
and natural economy to which settlement has made a distinctive 
response. Nevertheless, the excellent system of longitudinal and 
transver.ee valleys and low passes by which the highlands are 
broken has fostered currents of intercourse. 

The central zone of the eastern Alps is a crystalline core of 
gneisses, schists and granites forming the highest ground. In its 


western half it repeats, in subdued manner, the majestic fea- 
tures of the Swiss Alps, for large areas rise above the average 
height of the snowline (9,500ft ), eg, in the Silvretta Alps (Piz 
Bruin — 10, 880ft.), the Oetztal Alps (Wildspitz — 12,309ft.) and 
the Hohe Tauern (Gross Glockner — 12,461ft,). Snowfields and 
glaciers eg, Pasterz, the finest example in the eastern Alps, 
stretching for 6m. down the slope of Gross Glockner, feed the 
streams of numerous radiating valleys that score the impervious 
rock, while there is ample evidence of heavier glaciation in the 
past. Below the zone of perpetual snow and ice, Alpine pastures 
clothe the rounded slopes giving place, below 7,000ft , to forests 
m which human effort has established vast clearings for pasture, 
cultivation and settlement Isolated farms {einzclhofc), hamlets 
and villages dot the sunny terraces, the gentler slopes and the 
valley floors; in suitable exposures even cereal cultivation is 
carried to a height of 4,oooh. Naturally, human activities in- 
crease in valleys leading to vital thoroughfares, such as the 
Brenner saddle, the most important route of the eastern Alps, 
lying at a level of 4.495ft , between the massive blocks of the 
Stubai and Zillcrtal Alps For more than a hundred miles to the 
east no other carriage-way crosses the mighty watershed, but at 
the eastern limit of the Hohe Tauern the last snow peaks rise 
above the angle of the Mur valley, and the main range bifurcates 
north-east into the Nicdcre Tauern and south-west into the 
Gurktal Alps. Further branchings give rise to minor groups of 
heights, eg, the Glein Alps, the Fischbach Alps and the Lcitha 
mountains with progressive decrease of height accompanied by 
widening of valleys which often open out into sheltered, terraced 
basins, such as Klagenfurt, Judenburg and Graz, floored with 
thick deposits of fertile morainic and other debris None of 
these mountains rises into the zone of snow; many are clothed 
almost to their summits by forest W'hich everywhere dominates 
the landscape and plays an important role in the economic life 
of the highlands, while in clearings and above the tree belt rich, 
rain-nounshed pastures supplement the varied agricultural ac- 
tivities of (he valleys and basins Valuable mineral depo.sits add 
to the natural wealth and impart an milustrial stamj) to the larger 
valleys, eg, the Mur-Murz fleprcssion, settlements are corre- 
spondingly more numerous and show a multiplicity of function 
generally absent in those of western Austria 

The central zone is flanked to the north by a broad limestone 
band that extends from the Rhine to the Vienna basin This in- 
cludes territory of two contrasted types, parallel ranges prevail 
to the west in the Allgaucr and North Tirol Alps, but the Salz- 
burg, Upper Austrian and Lower Austrian Alps are faulted and 
dissected into block masses The prev.ih-nce of dolomite gives 
unity to the zone. Cold and barren surfaces broadening in the 
faulted regions to high plateaus, steep ruinitorm slopes and pov- 
erty of surface drainage arc the chief characteristics. On the 
tablelands, where water courses slowly, the stream channels are 
deeply incised (karrenf elder) , in some cases the drainage be- 
comes completely subterranean. 

Though lower in the west than the corresponding crystalline 
blocks and losing height eastward, the rate of decrease is less 
than in the central zone so that the peaks of the latter are grad- 
ually overtopped by their limestone neighbours. Small plateau 
glaciers and snowfields are common and the most easterly Alpine 
glaciers are found in the Dachstein group (9.830ft ) of the Salz- 
burg Alps. The precipitous slopes hinder the development of 
long ice streams, the old moraines with their rich meadowlands 
are a valuable economic asset in a limestone area, salt-bearing 
strata and timber are other desirable sources of wealth. The 
great chain of valleys, the Inn, Salzach and Enns, with initial 
subsequent and lower consequent reaches, forms a striking bound- 
ary between the central and northern Alps and makes both cross 
and through travel a comparatively easy matter. 

From Innsbruck to the Mandling Pass on the upper Enns, and 
Salzthal on the Enns to the Semmering Pass, two lenticular belts 
of schist are intercalated between the crystalline and limestone 
zones, forming in the first the Kitzbuhl Alps, and in the second 
the Eisenerz Alps, the eastern mass being celebrated for its 
deposits of iron ore. 
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North of the limestone Alps stretches the Flysch zone, a lower 
undulating region of sandstones, marls and schists that covers 
the northern half of Vorarlberg and reappears east of the Salzach 
as a narrow outcrop, culminating in the Wienerwald, where it 
plunges beneath the recent strata of the Vienna basin; except in 
Vorarlberg, where much clearing has occurred, it is a thinly- 
settled deciduous woodland. Between this and the Danube lies 
the true Alpine Foreland, a land of hill and plain carved out of 
Tertiary and Recent deposits, rising to its greatest height in the 
Ilausruck (Goblberg — 2,Q5oft.), a forested chain rich in lignite. 
The tributaries of the Danube have developed fine, terraced land- 
scapes in the deep, fluvio-glacial debris These are fertile and 
movement is easy; important development of agriculture has 
therefore resulted. Similar physical conditions are continued 
towards the north-east in the Morava-Danube angle. By contrast, 
the high granite plateau of Upper and Lower Austria is a region 
of forest and marsh, raw and inhospitable except where, as at 
Freistadt, outcrops of gneiss occasion depressions where farming 
is possible. Apart from such interruptions settlements hug the 
margin of the plateau along the line of the Danube. 

Another limestone zone lies south of the Drava which acts as 
a dividing line between it and the crystalline Alps; only a portion 
of this lies within Austria, the Gailtal Alps, the northern Hank of 
the Carnic Alps, separated from the former by the valley of the 
Gail, and the northern slopes of the Karawankas. From the 
source of the Drava the highlands stretch eastwards as a series of 
massive folds, with the customary progressive loss in height 
Heavily forested and often with marshy valleys they do not en- 
tourage settlement, but arc valuable for their lead and zinc 
ores. Both the Carnic Alps and Karawankas are deficient in easy 
passes, so that, although their situation relative to the Adriatic 
sea has necessitated the construction of important transverse 
routes, little local development has resulted. 

Climate. — Variety is the keynote of Austrian climate. Uni- 
formity is impossible in view of the strong contrasts in relief 
and only the most elevated areas are sufficiently unique and 
regular to be regarded as forming a distinct climatic region — the 
montane or Alpine type. Elsewhere the climatic conditions vary 
considerably within .small distances according to the nature of 
the local topography, though the general characteristics in any 
partKular area arc due to its situation with reference to Atlantic, 
Continental and Mediterranean inlluences. 

The whole of the region north of the central highland axis is 
under the influence of west and north-west winds, which convey 
modified Atlantic conditions along the line of the Danube and, 
by the north to south valleys, deep into the interior. The mean 
annual temperature ranges between 45® F and 48° F and no month 
has an average exceeding 68° F ; the annual range, however, is 
high, 36° F, and marks the transition to the extremes of eastern 
Europe. Western influences are seen in the absence of a marked 
dry season but decrease in amount, and the nature of the general 
distribution of precipitation throughout the year are warnings of 
the growing strength of continental control; even at Innsbruck 
43% of the annual fall occurs during the summer months. Far- 
ther east convectional overturnings of air above the Danubian 
lowlands are shown in violent summer storms Snowfalls decrease 
westward often with important and serious effects upon the winter 
sowing of cereals. The climate of the northern valleys is appre- 
ciably modified by the Fohn, a warm wind particularly active in 
the valleys of the Rhine, Inn and Wipp. It raises the mean annual 
temperature and makes possible the growth of the vine in Vorarl- 
berg and maize in North Tirol. 

The climatic region of eastern Europe projects its influences 
up the valleys of the eastern borders, in Burgenland and east 
Styria. A decrease in total precipitation is accompanied by its 
greater incidence as summer storms and by a slight increase 
(2° F-4° F) in the difference of temperature between the hottest 
and coldest months. An important characteristic is the warm 
autumn. 

A tendency towards a secondary maximum of precipitation 
during October in this region suggests a certain conflict with 
Mediterranean influences. These become more pronounced in 


the valleys that open south in Tirol where mild winters, and 
warm summers with temperatures often higher than 68° F, and 
maximum precipitation in spring and autumn prevail. 

The greatest seventies are experiented in the mountainous 
interior, in partially enclosed basins, r , Klagenfurt, and in the 
deep, longitudinal valleys. The vertical fall of temperature is 
most rapid along the edges of the ranges and near isolated masses, 
a fact that is of importance in cultivation and settlement, which 
are further affected by a general retarding, often by several weeks, 
of vegetation. Against this must be placed the lapid growth of 
plants, under the stimulation of high air temper.itures, where a 
suitable aspect occurs; the inevitable result is seen in the contrast 
between the desolate wastes and forests of the shaded slopes and 
(he cleared and settled faces of the sunny sides. The enclosed 
basins and valleys are centres of extreme continentahty, c g , the 
mean January temperature of Klagenfurt is less than that of Ham- 
merfest, and winter severity is increased by the prevalence of tem- 
perature inversions with interesting consequences for cultivation 
and settlement, which avoid the valley floors thus escainng dev- 
astating frosts and obtaining a greater amount of sunshine; than 
reaches the zone below the glacial shoulders. 

The natural vegetation has been greatly altered by man Where 
it exists undisturbed it is, like the climate, transitional in char- 
acter. The mountain slopes bear the central Europe stamp; de- 
ciduous woods in which beech prevails flourish up to about 4,000 
ft and arc succeeded by conifers, pine and larch, with a sub- 
Alpine ground flora On the eastern and southern mountains oak- 
woods are common, eg, on the Wcincrwald and the hills of 
East Styria while, except where planted, conifers are less abun- 
dant The passage to Mediterranean latitudes is marked by the 
appearance in sheltered valleys of palm, lemon and olive groves 

The settled valleys customarily show a regular zonal arrange- 
ment of (i) cultivated land, (2) forests and (3) ahnen or “alp” 
pastures. The limiting heights of these bells vary with rainfall, 
aspect, soil and slope, being lowest in the east and m the limestone 
ranges but, generally speaking, the upper limit of tree growth 
lies about 800ft below the snow line. Between is a region of 
high pasture whose richness varies with the rainfall and soil 
porosity. 
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Human Activities. — The population is mainly representative 
of the broad-headed Alpine race typically associated with the 
mountain axis of central Europe Despite their mountainous char- 
acter the east Alps have been settled from prehistoric time, as dis- 
coveries at Hallstatt, the lakes of Salzkammergut and elsewhere 
clearly prove. These early peoples with a culture based on agri- 
culture were fortunate in their situation astride the amber route 
across the Brenner Pass, with easy access later to salt and iron 
and other metals, and they made many valuable contacts. Their 
language, Celtic in affinity, ultimately came under the influence 
of both Latin and Teutonic tongues. The latter proved the 
stronger and more absorptive and finally the mi-\ture crystallized 
into High German, which to-day prevails everywhere except in 
a narrow belt along the south-eastern frontier. Here the Slavonic 
tongue has spread along the valleys of Styria and Carinthia, and 
beyond its present limits the persistence of forms of settlement 
and other old social characteristics associated with Slav-speaking 
people points to a deeper penetration in the past ; in Burgenland, 
islands of Magyars introduce an Asiastic element, different in 
speech yet closely allied in outlook to their German-speaking 
neighbours. 
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It has been suggested in the opening paragraph that Austria 
is essentially rural m foundation. Of the population of 6,535,759, 
(Census of March 1923), less than one-half is urban, and only 
m Vienna and its surrounding lowland does industry predominate 
But the situation is changing. Reorganization of factories and 
the traditional position of Vienna as the intermediary between 
western Europe and the Danubian countries and as a great finan- 
cial centre are multiplying the activities of the new State and 
altering its original economic structure. 

For the moment the growth of raw material for industrial pur- 
poses is negligible because the whole arable area must be used 
for the production of foodstuffs, and energetic efforts are being 
made by the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests to put more 
land under the plough, particularly in Burgenland, Lower Austria, 
Salzburg and Styria, and to increase the yields of individual crops. 

The character and extent of the cultivation vary considerably 
from place to place, for 92 3% of the country ranks as mountain- 
ous while only 4 5% is true plain About 10-5% of the total area 
IS unproductive but the proportion ot barren surface rises to 25% 
in the Hohe Tauern, and to 34% in the central Alps. Of the pro- 
ductive territory 409% is intensively cultivated as ploughland, 
meaclowland, gardens and vineyards, while 59 1% is covered by 
forests and natural pasture Broadly speaking two regions may 
be recognized, viz : (he difficult Alpine lands (^Vorarlberg, Tirol, 
Salzburg, Carinthia and Styria), where the rigorous climate short- 
ens the vegetable period, and the very fertile territories of the 
Danube (Upper and Lower Austria, Vienna basin) and Burgeu- 
land. The Alpine regions are rich in forests and rough pastures, 
and therefore stoik raising is the basis of the farm for arable 
land decreases to insignificant amounts, e g , 5-9% and 3-5% of 
the productive surface in Tirol and Vorarlberg respectively; 
on the other hand timber supplements stock though not to such 
an extent as in the countries of Inner Austria. In the more fertile 
loess lands of the lower districts arable land averages between 
40',^ and 50% of the productive area, and yields are higher in 
response to better soil and more advanced methods of farming. 

Dependence upon imported food.stufts has stimulated agricul- 
ture in the direction of cereal production. Rye takes the leading 
place, followed in order by oats, wheat, barley and maize, but the 
production of wheat and rye is still unsatisfactory for only some 
one-third and three-fourths respectively of the country’s needs 
can be .supplied For barley and oats the proportion is two-thirds 
and four-fifths respectively, so that laigc quantities of cereals 
and brcMcl-tlours are regularly imported from Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Italy and Czecho.slovakia. Yet there is an all-round ap- 
proach to the prc-w',ir yield. Maize is restricted in occur- 
lence and area, it disappears entirely in the exposed Salzburg 
and Upper i\ustria, but thrives in the warmer eastern lowlands 
where minor amounts of millet and buckwheat are also grown. 
The cult IV, it ion of potatoes now suffices to meet home require- 
ments and is geneial, rcMching its greatest intensity in the Dan- 
ube lands and Burgenland, but sugar-beet, though increasing in 
area and yield, docs not yet satisfy more than half the demand; 
it is almost conbned to the Vienna basin. Fodder crops are im- 
portant on the lower foreland, therefore cattle are more numer- 
ous per unit of area than in the highlands, where, despite the rich 
crops of Alpine hay, clitliculties of tramsport and scarcity of ar- 
able land reduce their numbers. 

Other crops of importance are hops and rape (Middle Styria 
and Upper Austria) ; flax on the marshy granite plateau of Upper 
and Low'er Austria, and, with hemp, on the Styrian hill lands; 
chicory in Upper Austria; stone fruits, which are replacing the 
vine, thrive everywhere except in Tirol and Salzburg, i.e., the apple 
countries; leguminous plants m Lower Austria; tobacco in Tirol 
and the vine, absent only in Salzburg, Tirol and Upper Austria, 
reaches its finest quality in the sheltered Rhine valley and the 
warm eastern basins, notably that of Weiner-Neustadt, 

Nature, small properties and methods of settlement often retard 
the adoption of advanced methods of agriculture, particularly in 
the mountainous districts where a rotation of crop and grass is 
the rule, while even in the better lowlands the three-field system 
of cultivation is still widespread 


Livestock, — ^Like cultivation, stockraising shows sympathetic 
reaction to many physical and social circumstances. The great 
Alpine expanses of natural pasture are the basis of a thriving 
stock-farming yet, for reasons stated above, it is on the forelands 
of the North and East that animals are most thickly concentrated ; 
the mountainous centre and West raise cattle to export for 
breeding, the supply of milk and meat to Vienna is the object on 
the lowlands of the east, e.g , Lower Austria, which is responsible 
for 90% of the milk used in the capital. But the example of 
Switzerland, already followed in Vorarlberg, is spreading and, by 
the help of co-operative organizations, Austria is slowly developing 
the dairying industry and has already succeeded in reducing con- 
siderably the heavy post-war imports of condensed milk. 

Much can also be- done in the breeding of pigs which have de- 
creased in numbers with the transformation of rough land into 
pasture, the decline of maize in favour of potatoes, the rise in 
fodder costs and the fall in prices so that imports of pigs and pig- 
products figure largely in Austrian trade. They arc most common 
on the mixed farms of the lowlands, for in the highlands their 
place is taken by goats, whose milk, rich in fat, is an important 
element in the peasant dietary, while everywhere on small-holdings 
and near large centres of population goat-keeping increases. Sheep- 
rearing is also of importance in the highlands where the coarse 
wool required for clothing and domestic purposes is supplied by the 
hardy Alpine breed, whose excellent meat quality has developed 
a brisk export, particularly to Switzerland, though the main object 
at present is to improve the wool by crossing with German breeds. 

Before the World War Austria was a noted exporter of horses 
but war losses, the steep decline of the army demand and the in- 
creasing use of motors in agriculture and transport have ruined 
many studs and caused others to concentrate upon quality Still, 
breeding of all kinds continues everywhere with a bias towards the 
heavy type (Pinzgau breed) in Salzburg and North Styria, the 
lighter types in the foremost breeding countries of Carinthia and 
Upper Austria. 

In addition to domestic animals certain districts, notably Upper 
Styria are well stocked with game, e.g., deer and chamois. 


Numbers or Livestock 



'I'otal. 

Excluding Burgenland 

Census, 
March, 1923 

2,i0 2,385 
1,074,805 

1,473,197 

382,146 

597,415 

282,651 

1920. 

1923. 

Cattle including cows 

Cows . 

J‘lgs . 

( .oats 
•Sheep 

I lorses 

2,190,433 

079,820 

1,246,663 

319,711 

450,491 

235,»23 

2,036,791 

1,005,819 

1,379,636 

374,109 

591,115 

264,622 


Forestry. — The forests of Austria cover about 38% of the 
total, and 42% of the productive area, the latter figure being 
exceeded only in Finland and Sweden, and are an important 
national asset, for timber exports take first place in quantity and 
a high rank in value. Further, although the State controls a great 
portion of the forests and local authorities and large landowners 
most of the remainder, many peasants may claim, by interesting 
historic rights, supplies of free timber and more than 100,000 
people are directly employed in forestry or sawmills. 

Seventy-one per cent of the forest is coniferous in which pine 
predominates, 19% is deciduous and 10% mixed. The coniferous 
plays the most important role, particularly in the mountainous 
provinces of Carinthia, Styria, Salzburg and Tirol, and an annual 
output of timber approaching ten million cubic metres is the 
average; of this amount about six millions are available either 
for export or as the basis of wood and pajjer industries. 

Detailed study proves that Austria’s basic industry, the ex- 
ploitation of the land, is essentially sound and capable of great 
expansion by improved technical education of the rural popula- 
tion and the adoption, on a greater scale, of co-operative methods 
of farming. 

Mineral Resources and Power. — Mining has a long and 
happy history but in modern times has undergone important 
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changes. Austria has always been noted for the variety of its 
mineral wealth, but the famous gold mines of the Hohe Tauern 
and the silver ores have ceded pride of place to those of iron, 
lead, zinc and copper. In the Eisenerz-Vordernberg range (Styria) 
lies one of the largest European deposits of iron-ore, exploited 
since the dawn of the iron age. It is quarried rather than mined 
so that production costs are low, and smaller accessible fields 
occur near Werfen (Salzburg) ; the annual output of iron-ore for 
the country exceeds a million metric tons (1926 — 1,086,988). 
In other ores variety, not quantity, is the rule. Copper is mined 
in Salzburg, Tirol and Lower Austria in the order of impor- 
tance named. Lead and zinc are principally dug at Bleiberg 
(Carinthia), though minor amounts are obtained from the Tirol 
section of the northern limestone counterpart. In addition, small 
quantities of bauxite (Salzburg), graphite (Styria and Lower 
Austria), sulphur (Styria, Tirol and Salzburg) and manganese 
are of sufficient importance to figure in statistical returns. 

The lower Triassic strata in the Salzkammergut region, at 
Hallein (Salzburg) and Hall (Tirol), are rich in salt layers 
famous from pre-historic times and still actively worked. Build- 
ing-stone, marbles and rocks for cement are widely distributed. 

The resources in fuel comprise small deposits of coal in Lower 
Austria and large quantities of lignite. The latter is fair in quality 
and is mixed everywhere, excepting the province of Salzburg, but 
the richest supplies he in Styria, in the region of Graz and along 
the Mur-Murz valley. From these districts come nearly two- 
thirds of the annual output, the remaining third from Burgen- 
land. Upper and Lower Austria, Carinthia and Tirol, in the order 
of importance detailed Yet, even with the coal the home supply 
of fuel is scarcely 30% of the quantity needed and import of 
coal and coke is a heavy debit item on the annual balance sheet. 
Austria seeks to improve the trade balance and to obtain supplies 
of power by exploitation of its water resources. The existing 
water power may be set at about 3-7 million gross hp. at low- 
water level, of which only 50% is considered worthy of develop- 
ment. This is more than sufficient to meet the requirements of 
the country and further, every province excepting Burgenland 
and Vorarlberg has more than 300,000 available hp. So far 
not 20% of the available supply has been harnessed, but with the 
growing interest of foreign capital and an energetic State pro- 
gramme, devedopment proceeds apace. 

Manufacture.— In Austria modern production is still far 
below the pre-war scale, for many of the old markets are lost 
and post-war impoverishment has reduced purchasing capacity. 

Most important are the metallurgical and engineering industries. 
Iron and steel manufacture, largely in the hands of the Alpine 
Montan-Gesellschaft, suffers from a shortage of suitable local 
fuel and depends upon imported coke but, nevertheless, is ample 
for home requirements. (Production, 1925, pig iron — 379,922 
metric tons; steel — 463,578 metric tons.) Styria is responsible 
for 99% of the production. Upon these fundamentals have de- 
veloped thriving engineering trades. These are concentrated in 
four districts, viz., the north Alpine Foreland centring on Steyr, 
the Mur-Murz valley, the Vienna-Wiener Neustadt region and 
the Klagenfurt basin. The first, distant from the raw materials, 
deals largely with small, valuable and highly-specialized articles, 
e.g., cutlery, firearms, needles, screws, etc., or cycles and auto- 
mobiles; the Mur-Murz valley handles heavy products such as 
locomotives and rolling stock, while machinery for agricultural 
and industrial purposes is naturally the output of Vienna and 
Wiener-Neustadt Other metal industries include the working 
of copper in Salzburg and Tirol, lead in Carinthia, antimony in 
Burgenland and alloys such as German silver at Berndorf (Lower 
Austria). The rarer metals are handled in the capital where 
exists also an important manufacture of scientific and surgical 
instruments. Allied to the above trades is the electrical industry. 
Almost the whole output of electrical products of the old empire 
was concentrated in the present territory and recent developments 
towards electrification of the railways, utilization of water power 
and wireless have greatly enlarged the trade. 

The working of timber and its derived products, e.g., pulp, 
cellulose, furniture and musical instruments is second in im- 


portance. Wood products are widely manufactured both as fac- 
tory and hou.se industries, while the output of pulp, cellulose and 
paper exceeds the pre-war level. (Paper and cellulose, 1913, 
30,979 wagons; 1926, 3S.044 wagons ) Paper products, being 
luxury goods, have suffered severely from import prohibitions 
and high tariffs devised by the new States and the situation for 
these is unsatisfactory Saw mills and joineries, large and small, 
are widely scattered but the working of paper centres principally 
in the Wiener-Neustadt valley, in the valleys of the right bank 
tributaries of the Danube from the Traun to the Traisen and 
along the Mur, Drave and Inn valleys, while ornamental furniture 
and musical instruments are the specialities of the capital. 

The textile industry is highly important, for it employs some 
70,000 workers and is the basis of a number of finishing trades. 
In cotton-working, before the break-up of the emjiire, Bohemia 
specialized in weaving and the modern Austria concentrated upon 
spinning so that to-day, for the treatment of cotton, the country 
has a sur^ilus of spindles but a deficiency of looms This industry 
has grown up in three centres, viz ,311 the Wiener-Neustadt valley, 
aided by cheap labour and a large adjacent market, in the moist 
northern valleys, eg., of the Linz district, and, by spread from 
Switzerland, m Vorarlberg and North Tirol Wool has never had 
great importance except for the working of coarse cloths {Laden) 
for home use, though Austria was able during the post-war in- 
llation period to take advantage of the heavy world demand for 
fancy knitted goods. The position in fini.shing trades, c s ’ , cloth- 
ing, for which Vienna has always been f.imous, is not so hopeful 
owing to loss of overseas markets, luxury duties fixed by new 
countries and lack of capital By contrast, the leather trade has 
exceeded its pre-war prosperity for the reputation of Vienna in 
line goods has enabled it to meet foreign competition. Domestic 
supplies of the necessary raw materials, water power and the 
stimulation of war have fostered the vigorous chemical trade in 
all its varied aspects. The products range from soaps, perfumes 
and other delicate goods in Vienna to calcium carbide and alumi- 
nium in Vorarlberg and Tirol Glass manufacture persists with 
difficulty on the fiank of the Bohemian Massif, mainly by reason 
of its close association with the factories of Czechoslovakia 

The production of foods and drinks is largely dependent upon 
imported materials and is primarily intended to meet home con- 
sumption Brewing is widespread with important concentration 
in the towns, distilling in Vienna, sugar manufacture in Lower 
Austria and Burgenland and the preparation of tobacco, a State 
monopoly, over the whole country. 

Tourist traffic brings an ever-growing revenue in Tirol and 
Salzburg, though by reason of its later start and distance from 
western countries, it still lags behind that of Switzerland. 

Communications. — Physical difficulties confront the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads and railways and therefore 
the network is not dense. Railway development has concentrated 
upon the important through routes, the northern longitudinal 
valleys carry the east to west traffic, the transverse bind north to 
south, while the slope unites both directions to the great focus of 
Vienna. There are more than 4.000m. of line, of which three- 
quarters are State-owned, and electrification, with the object of 
reducing costs and increasing the load and speed of trains, pro- 
ceeds rapidly. Motor transport is still light but air services are 
growing in number. For these Vienna is an important junction 
on the Paris-Constantmople and Prague-Budapest through routes, 
and is also a terminus for subsidiary routes to Warsaw, Munich, 
Trieste and Venice. Water traffic, apart from a small canal from 
Klagenfurt to Lake Worther, is restricted to the Danube The 
traffic of Linz and Vienna, the two important river ports, has 
suffered severely in comparison with pre-war times. This is di- 
rectly due to the decline of trade that has followed the break-up 
of the empire, whereby traffic policies and frontier formalities 
have replaced the original free trading conditions. Future recovery 
is bound up with a number of circumstances, eg., the revival of 
cereal exports from Rumania and the conclusion of satisfactory 
commercial treaties. The Danube must nevertheless continue to 
be an important artery of transport of increa.Miig value with the 
development of the Rhine-Main-Danube deep-water canal. 
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In many ways the natural wealth of Austria is greater than that 
of Switzerland, a hopeful augury for the future, but, whereas 
Switzerland has elaborated its economic adjustment in an evolu- 
tionary manner through the centuries, Austria is faced with the 
more difficult problem of reorganization and re-equipment to meet 
a wholly new set of conditions. 

Political Organization and Settlement. — The Federal re- 
public comprises nine independent provinces, each of which has its 
own assembly {Landtag) for the control of regional affairs, the 
members being chosen by the provincial electorate The assem- 
blies send deputies to a national higher chamber {Bundesrat) of 46 
members, in proportion to the size of (he populations they repre- 
.sent. This acts in an advisory capacity to a general chamber 
{Nationalrat) whose members are chosen by national election. 


Province. 

Area. 
,Sq ni 

Popula- 

tion 

Popula- 

tion 

per sq m 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
popula- 
tion 

Vienna 

107 

1 ,866,147 

17.437 

28-55 

Lower Austna 

7 , 4 '12 

1,480,452 

199 

22 65 

Upper Austiui 

4,(126 

875,018 

i8q 

13 41 

Salzburg . 

2.76' 

22^023 

81 

3-41 

Styria 

Ggg 

07«,«45 

'55 

14 98 

Garin thia . 

^,()Ho 

370,748 

lOt 

5 07 

'I'irol 

4,882 

.U 4 ,«d> 

64 

4-8 > 

Vorarlberg 

1 .005 

130,999 

139 

2-14 

Burgenland | 

f,';)2 

285,791 

1 80 

4-37 


For the most pari the jirovinces are inhabited by people of Ger- 
man speech, ot the total population, but dilution appears 
along the eastern liorder Thus Vienna has about 80,000 Czechs, 
Carinthia some 40,000 Slovenes and llurgeiiland 42,000 Croats and 
11,000 Magyars The religious unity is almost as pronounced for 
93-f>8% of the population are Roman Catholics; 3 11% and 2-93% 
are Protestant and Jewish respectively I’rotestantisin is strongest 
in Upper Carinthia. where the proportion rises to , in the upper 
valleys of the Traun, Finns and Drava and in Vorarlberg, while the 
greatest numbers of Jews jrt2 found in Lower Austria and Vienna 

Naturally .settlement is most dense in the fertile lowlands ard in 
regions where industry .supplements agriculture, e.g , Vienna basin 
and (he Rhine valley. The mountainous districts, particularly the 
inhospitable northern limestone zone, arc thinly peopled; nearly 
of the Austrian population lives permanently below 2,500ft. 
and over 50% below i.ooolt. The closing years of the nine- 
teenth century were marked by a general valleyward drift of 
settlement in the higliland.s, quite independent of the seasonal 
pastoral movements, but post-war changes in social and economic 
conditions appear to have checked this. 

A close relation exists between conditions of settlement and 
the possibilities of cultivation. In the highlands where terraces 
are narrow and slopes steep the isolated farmstead (cinzelhof) 
built with due reg.ird to suitable shelter, sunshine and soil, is com- 
mon. Where terraces widen and slopes are softened by talus and 
alluvial fans the village becomes the typical unit, customarily after 
the characteristically German irregular grouping of houses {han- 
fendorf) (hough, if the valley be a through route, a straggling ar- 
rangement along the line of movement appears (strassendorf); in 
all cases the fertile but dangerous marshy flood plain is avoided. 
Eastward in Rurgenland and north of the Danube villages ar- 
ranged regularly along the length of a ridge {reihendorf) suggest 
Frankish influences, while to the south-east typical Slav forms 
may be recognized. Apart from Vienna, only three towns, Graz, 
Linz and Innsbruck, exceed 50,000 in population and these, like 
the smaller towns, are fundamentally nodal points. 

The structural forms and building materials of the individual 
house also vary considerably, the difference being partly physical 
and partly cultural in origin. For instance, the houses of Tirol 
and Salzburg, half wood, half stone with verandas and flat stone- 
laden, wooden roofs are quite distinct from those of the eastern 
mountain zone where steep roofs of boards, shingles or straw 
thatch predominate. 


Natural Divisions. — The spirit of unity that inspires the 
provinces of Austria is more the outcome of centuries of partici- 
pation in a common history than of similar physical endowments. 
It has been shown that Austria may be divided into a number of 
longitudinal physical zones, most of which are distinctive in the 
possibilities they offer, yet so important are the transverse thor- 
oughfares that they too have exercised a large measure of control 
upon the growth of the individual provinces, whose frontiers arc 
in close relation to physical features The exact nature of the re- 
lationship is analysed for each province under its title where, too, 
are analysed the material and other contributions it has made to 
the national welfare. 

Bibliography — C Diener, Bau nnd Bild der Ostalpen and des 
Karstes (Vienna and Leipzig, 1903) , N Krebs, Landcrkiinde der 
osterrdchischen Alpen (Stuttgart, igut) . J- Marchet, Waldjiachen tind 
Holz production von Osterrcich (V^icnna, 1919) , A Failer, Das Nette 
Osterrekh (Frankfurt a Mam, 1924) ; O A H Schmitz, Der oster- 
retchische Memch (Vienna, 1924) , F. Machatschek, Landerkunde von 
Mtllel-Europa (Leipzig and Vienna, 1925. Vol. 16 in Kende’s, Enzy- 
klopadie der Erdktinde ) — contains a comprehensive bibliography 
covering all aspects of Austrian geography; R. Mayer, Die V erbreitung 
der Kullurfiachen in den Ost-Alpen und thre obere Grenze geomor- 
phologmh belrachtet (In vol. wMii of Geographische Zeitschnft, 
Leipzig, 1927) ; O. S. Philpotts, Reports on the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Situation of Austria (London, 1920-26) , W. T. Layton and 
C. H Rist, The Economic Situation of Austria (Report to the Council 
of the League of Nations, Geneva, 1925). See also the official statis- 
tical publications of the Austrian (Government appeanng monthly and 
annually, and sectional bibliographies under headings of provinces 

(W S L) 

DEFENCE 

Army: I, Historical. — The Landsknecht infantry constituted 
the mainstay of the imperial armies in the ibth century. Maxi- 
milian I and Charles V. are recorded to have marched and carried 
the “long pike” in their ranks Maximilian also 'formed a corps 
of Kyrtsser, who were the origin of the modern cuirassiers It 
was not, however, until much later that the Austrian army came 
into existence as a permanent force. Rudolph 11 . formed a small 
standing force about 1600, but relied upon the “enlistment” 
sy.stcni, like other sovcreign.s of the time, for the bulk of his 
armies The Thirty Years’ War produced the permanence of 
service which led in all the states of Europe to the rise of standing 
armies. In the empire it was Wallenstein who first raised a dis- 
tinctly imperial army of soldiers owing no duty but to the 
sovereign, and it was the suspicion that he intended to use this 
army, which was raised largely at his own expense, to further his 
own ends, that led to his assassination. FTom (hat time the regi- 
ments belonged no longer to their colonels, but to the emperor; 
at the close of the Thirty Years’ War Austria had 19 infantry, 
6 cuirassier and i dragoon regiments The almost continuous wars 
of Austria against France and the Turks (from 1495 to 1895 
Austrian troops took part in 7,000 actions of all sorts') led to 
a continuous increase in her establishments The wars of the time 
of Monlecucculi and of Eugene were followed by that of the 
Poli.sh Succession, the two Turkish wars, and the three great 
struggles against FYederick the Great This, in conjunction with 
the fact that Austria took part in other Turkish campaigns subse- 
quently, rendered this army the most formidable opponent of the 
forces of the French Revolution (1792) But the higher leading, 
organization and numbers of the emperor’s forces were totally 
inadequate to the magnitude of the task of suppressing the 
Revolutionary forces, and though such victories as Neerwinden 
were sufficient proof of the efficiency and valour of the Austrians, 
they made no headway. In later campaigns, in which the enemy 
had acquired war experience, the tide turned against the Im- 
perialists even on the field of battle The archduke Charles’s 
victories of 1796 were more than counterbalanced by Bonaparte’s 
Italian campaign, and the temporary success of 1799 ended at 
Marengo and Hohenlinden. {See French Revolutionary Wars ) 

The Austrians, during the short peace which preceded the war 
of 1805, suffered, in consequence of all this, from a feeling of 
distrust, not merely in their leaders, but also in the whole system 
upon which the army was raised, organized and trained. This 
was substantially the same as that of the Seven Years’ War time. 
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1. View over part of Linz, one of the largest cities of Austria, In the 

province of Upper Austria, on the Danube 

2. View of a section of Salzburg, on the Salzach river, about 195 miles 

from Vienna 

3. Central square in Graz, capital of the province of Styria, showing the 

market stalls under large umbrellas 
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5. General 


6 The Graben, the shopping centre of Vii 
7. The opera house in Vienna, scone of r 
the empire 
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Enlistment being voluntary and for long service, the numbers 
necessary to cope with the output of the French conscription could 
not be raised, and the inner history of the Austrian headquarters 
in the Ulm campaign shows that the dissensions of the general 
officers had gone far towards the disintegration of an army which 
at that time had the most esprit de corps and the highest military 
qualities of any army in Europe. But the disasters of 1805 swept 
away good and bad alike in the abolition of the old system. Already 
the archduke Charles had designed a “nation in arms” after the 
French model, and on this basis the reconstruction was begun 
The conscription was put in force and the necessary numbers thus 
obtained; the administration was at the same time reformed and 
the organization and supply services brought into line with modern 
requirements. The war of 1800 surprised Austria in the midst of 
her reorganization, yet the new army fought with the greatest 
spirit, and the work went on steadily until, in 1813, the Austrian 
armies worthily represented the combination of discipline with 
the “nation in arms” principle. Their intervention in the War of 
Liberation was decisive, and Austria, in spite of her territorial 
losses of the past years, put into the field well-drilled armies far 
exceeding in numbers those which had appeared in the wars of the 
Revolution {see Napoleonic Campaigns). After the fall of Napo- 
leon, Austria’s hold on Italy necessitated the maintenance of a 
large army of occupation This army, and in particular its cavalry, 
was admittedly the best in Europe, and, having to be ready to 
march at a few days’ notice, it was saved from the deadening 
influence of undisturbed peace which affected every other service 
in Europe from 1815 to 1850 But it was employed in dynastic 
wars, and the conscription was modified by substitution; thus, 
when the war of 1859 resulted unfavourably, the army began to 
lose confidence, precisely as had been the case in 1805 Once more, 
in 1866, an army animated by the purely professional spirit, which 
was itself weakened by distrust, met a “nation in arms,” and in 
this case a nation well trained in peace and armed with a breech- 
loader. Bad staff work, and tactics which can only be described 
as those of pique, precipitated disaster (see Seven Weeks’ War). 

The result of the war, and of the constitutional changes about 
this time, was the re-arloption of the principles of 1806-13, fbe 
abolition of conscription and long service in favour of universal 
service for a short term, and reform in the methods of command 
and staff work It was said of the Prussian army that “discipline 
is — the officers ” This was more true of the “K K.” army* than 
of any other in Europe, the great bond of union between the 
heterogeneous levies of recruits of many races was the spirit of 
the corps of officers, which retained the personal and professional 
characteristics of the army of 1848, whose peculiar tone was well 
conveyed in George Meredith’s Vittorio. 

Between 1866 and 1914 the principal action taken by the Aus- 
trian army was the occupation in 1878 of the Turkish provinces 6f 
Bosnia and Hercegovina, with the support of the Concert of 
Europe These countries were added to Austrian territory in 1908 
The scat of Government was established at Serajevo which became 
the scene of the sinister murder of June 1914, immediately preced- 
ing the World War. The military effort of Austria-Hungary in that 
conflict is described elsewhere. The total ration strength of the 
Austro-Hungarian army at the Armistice (Nov. 1918) may be put 
at about 2,229.500, with about 500,000 in reserve if the 1920 class 
is included Of this army, about 1,353,000 were on the Italian 
Front, the rest distributed in the Western, Eastern (329,000), 
Balkan and Asia Minor theatres of war and on the lines of 
communication There were nearly 3,900 field and 1,760 heavy 
guns on the Italian Front. The field army stationed there included 
757 battalions (54^ divisions, etc ) and 26 squadrons (6 divisions, 
etc.), totalling 408,500 rifles and 3,900 sabres. It is not possible to 
distinguish the Austrian figures from the Austro-Hungarian totals 

II. Present-day Army. — Under the terms of the Treaty of St. 
Germain which followed the World War (Sept. 10, 1919), com- 

*The phrase “K. und K.” (Kaiserlich und Kdniglich) was applied 
to all services common to the Austrian and Hungarian armies; 
“K -K.” (Kaiserlich- KbnigUch) only in the strict sense to the troops 
of Austria, the Hungarian army being known as the “K.Ung.” (Royal 
Hungarian) .service 


pulsory service was forbidden m the Austrian army. The functions 
of that army were limited to the maintenance of internal order and 
to the control of the frontiers. A maximum strength was laid down 
for the army staff and both a m.Tximum and ,a minimum strength 
for all formations. All methods of “mobilization” were forbidden. 
The gendarmerie was limited to the number maintained in 1913, 
and no military tiaimng was permitted for this force Officers in 
the army must serve for at least 20 years, not more than one-twen- 
tieth of the number to retire m any one year Enlistment for other 
ranks was to be for at least 12 years, of which six years or more 
were to be spent with the colours The importation of arms and 
munitions of war was forbidden. A maximum of arms to be re- 
tained was prescribed, none to be imported No gun exceeding 
105mm calibre was allowed, except in the normal armament of 
fortresses Only three field-pieces were allowed for every 1,000 
men of other arms. Manufacture or importation of armoured 
cars, tanks, or “any similar machines suitable for use in war” was 
forbidden, also flame-throwers, poison gas, etc. 

The Austrian army was established on its present fooling under 
the terms of the Treaty of St. Germain Expenditure amounted to 
64,230 schillings* in 1924, and has .since risen steadily The expend- 
iture voted for 1927 amounted to 79,742 schillings The strength 
m army personnel is limited to 30,000 by the treaty, and conscrip- 
tion to fill the ranks is forbidden (The maximum total annual ex- 
penditure by Budget was raised in 1924 from 350 to 545 million 
gold crowns under the authority of the League of Nations ) 

Recruiting is by voluntary enlistment of men between the ages 
of 18 and 26, the maximum number raised in the different districts 
being limited as follows: Vienna District, 9,000; Lower Austria, 
6.500, Burgenland, 1.500; Upper Austria, 4,000, Styria. 4.000, 
Carinthia, 1,700, Salzburg, 1,000; Tyrol, 1,700; Vorarlberg, 600 
Total 30,000. 

Strength and Organization.— The latest available figuies 
(1927) show the Budget strength as 29,600, and the total effective 
strength of the Austrian army as 20.401, including a personnel of 
297 employed in administr.it ion under the Ministry of War, and 
I 298 officers, the balance being made up of other ranks The for- 
mations include six mixed brigades and one independent artillery 
brigade The usual arms of the service are maintained for grouping 
in these formations: Injantry and cyclists, numbering in all six 
regiments (each of two or three battalions), and two battalions, 
six regiments and two battalions of Alpine troops (Alpenjager) 
and six cyclist battalions Each infantry and Alpine regiment and 
each cyclist battalion includes one machine-gun company. Cav- 
alry Six squadrons, each including a machine-gun section. Artil- 
lery: Six artillery brigade groups and one independent artillery 
regiment. The batteries are armed with mountain guns and how- 
itzers, and with heavy field guns Technical troops Battalion staff, 
with two technical companies, one bridge-train section, one search- 
light section and one stores depot 

Higher Command. — The army is controlled by the Federal 
Ministry of War, under a war minister who is responsible to the 
National Council which forms the Government. The military offi- 
cials who work under the Federal Ministry of War are: (i ) The 
Army Inspector, a general officer who is responsible for uniformity 
and efficiency in the n.ilitary training of all ranks, and for their 
discipline; also for selecting officers to fill the senior military 
appointments. Attached to the War Ministry, there is a perma- 
nent parliamentary commission for the army, charged with the 
work of supervising, but not of conducting, the military adminis- 
tration Under the war minister there is a military administrative 
bureau in each province. The appointments to directorship of 
these bureaux are approved by the Provincial Governments. The 
members are elected to their posts by the Provincial Diets. 
Measures are thus taken to secure popular control over the army. 
Responsibility for calling out the reserve rests normally with the 
National Assembly. The Central Government can only take this 
action on its own authority in a serious emergency. In such an 
event, the Assembly must at once be convened and its approval 
must be obtained. 

*The schilling (=10,000 paper crowns= 73 gold franc) was intro- 
duced in the spring of 1925 
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Militafy Education.^ — In order to provide for military educa- 
tion, a military college has been established in temporary quarters 
at Enns in Upper Austria, where officers undergo training. Physical 
training courses arc carried out at Wiener Neustadt; and at 
Schlesshof, near Marchegg, there is a riding and driving school. 
Little scope is left by the terms of the Treaty of St. Germain for 
the practical development of the army to keep pace with the prog- 
ress of military science, or for advances in military doctrine. The 
only features to be noted under these headings are that motor 
traction is provided for the heavier type of field-gun of 104mm. 
calibre, and that the cavalry division contains a group of nine fight- 
ing cars, with the necessary auxiliaries. The Treaty of St. Germain 
forbids the strengthening of the armament of fortified places, as 
existing in Sept, 1919, and limits the ammunition supply to 500 
rounds for each piece of 10 5cm. calibre and above, to 1.500 for 
pieces below that calibre. There is no clause forbidding the con- 
struction of new fortresses, (cf. Bulgaria ) There are no mili- 
tary air-forces in Austria, but a sum of money in aid of civil avia- 
tion is voted annually by the Tiade and Transport Department 
In 1927 this sum amounted to 1,632.000 schillings, compared with 
184,000 schillings in 1926 

See also the League of Nations Armaments Year-Book for 1928. 

(G. G A.) 

Navy. — Since the rearrangement of boundaries following the 
World War, Austria has no seaboard and the former Austro- 
Hungarian fleet IS no longer in existence. Four patrol-boats on 
the Danube are the only war vessels still belonging to Austria. 

(X.) 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THE NEW AUSTRIA 

The old Austro Ilungaiian empire consisted of the great fertile 
plains ot the Danube, the Theis, and the Elbe, the ring of moun- 
tains which sunounded them, and to the north-cast the uplands 
and plateau which he beyond those mountains Of this somewhat 
amorphous, but geologically united area, post-war Austria forms 
a rough sector which runs from the extreme western boundary to 
Vienna, the sector which was left after the frontiers of the other 
succession slates had been determined. Geologically, this new 
Austria con.sists of the major part of the eastern wing of the Alps 
and of a stretch of the Danube valley to the north-east. The val- 
ley is rich, but over two-thirds of the total area, which amounts 
to 32,352sq m , is mountainous In 1923, when the last census was 
taken, the population was 6,535,000, of which about 65% were 
living in the relatively low-lying districts of Upper and Lower 
Austria and in Vienna, In Vienna it.self there were 1,863,783 per- 
sons. The mountainous nature of the territory and the large 
proportion of the population resident in the capital city are the 
two factors which mainly determine and must determine the es- 
sential economic characteristics of the country. 

But it is by no means ea.sy to form a just appreciation of the 
economy of Austria or to place her in her true setting in the gen- 
eral economy of Central Fiurope. As a vital economic organism she 
is still too immature. She has been living and is still living by the 
aid of foreign capital to an extent which renders it extremely diffi- 
cult to foresee the nature of her subsequent development. 

Until the autumn of 1922 when the League of Nations formu- 
lated its reconstruction scheme, she maintained a precarious exist- 
ence with the aid ot relief loans, private charity and the sales of 
her depreciating paper currency to unduly optimistic speculators 
The population of Vienna w’as unable to procure the bare necessi- 
ties of life. The State budget, burdened by relief expenditure and 
the salaries of a stall far in excess of the requirements of the re- 
duced territory, was in chronic deficit Her inflated currency lost 
day by day in value and her industries divorced at once from their 
sources of raw material and their former markets, battled vainly 
in a sea of tempestuous prices. The relief credits which were 
granted by the Allif's proved to be of no value — save as 'temporary 
palliatives, and in the autumn of 1922 it was decided by the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations that measures of relief must be 
replaced by a definite scheme of reconstruction. It is not neces- 
sary here to record the details of the League of Nations plan of 
reform. It involved the formal re-affirmation of the independence 
and sovereignty of Austria, a moratorium from reparation lia- 


bilities for a period of 20 years, the raising of a foreign government 
guaranteed loan of 880 million schillings (net), a precise and 
elaborate scheme of budget reform, the reorganization of the 
national bank, the definitive stabilization of the currency, and 
finally the appointment of a high commissioner to supervise the 
execution of the reforms proposed After the repayment of cer- 
tain relief credits, a sum of 653 million schillings became avail- 
able from the loan for utilization by Austria as required, and to 
this was added in the autumn of 1927 a further sum of approxi- 
mately 27 million schillings on account of the postponed Swiss 
block. 

Though economic conditions are never static, the change and 
development during the last nine years in Austria have been so 
rapid that it is better to endeavour to estimate the strength of the 
various forces at play than to depict their result at any one 
moment of time. 

Agriculture and Forestry. — Agriculture in Austria is of that 
mixed type which results inevitably from the formation of the 
land — ^in the plains mainly arable, in the mountain districts main- 
ly dairy and stock breeding with patches of arable in the valleys 
and occasional orchards and vineyards. The percentage distri- 
bution of the total area according to the use to which it is put is 
approximately as follows: 

% 


Arable 


23 9 

Meadows 


. 110 

Mountain pastures 


IS 5 

Gardens 


1 0 

Vineyards . 


06 

Forests 


374 

Unproductive 


106 


100 


The amount under plough is relatively small (in Hungary over 
59% and in Rumania 41-6% of the area is arable); and the 
greater part of it is in Upper and Lower Austria and Burgcnland, 
where it accounts for over 40% of the available area Only about 
4% of the Tirol is under plough. Most of the agricultural land is 
divided into peasants’ holdings which vary in size. Large estates 
probably do not account for more than about 6% of the total. 
On the other hand the forests, which are an important source of 
wealth and cover over a third of the territory, are mainly owned 
by large landed proprietors, the Slate, and to a lesser extent the 
local authorities. The peasants have, however, in many districts 
certain ancient privileges permitting them to cut firewood, etc. 

Of the crops the most important are rye and oats. The yield of 
the major crops in thousands of metric tons was as follows. — 


Cropb. 


Metrii tonb (ooo’s). 
Average. 



rooq-i 5 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Wheat 

271 


290 

257 

Rye . 

508 

411 

550 

475 

Barley 

iTh) 

157 

201 

iq8 

Gats 

405 

332 

388 

435 

Maize 

73 

95 

117 

07 

Potatoes 

i,2g6 

Lf'47 

2,068 

1,298 

Sugar-beet 

320 

433 1 

493 

481 


During the World War agriculture suffered severely from lack of 
labour and lack of fertilizers, and during the inflation period the 
peasant had little inducement to produce more than he required 
for his own needs. Inflation, however, relieved him of practically 
the whole of his mortgage debt, and although the high rates of 
interest which ruled in Austria until about 1926 made borrowing 
for land betterment or indeed on short term extremely difficult 
the ultimate gain to agriculture must not be overlooked. 

In spite of the progress which has been achieved in recent years 
Austrian agriculture can only cover a relatively small proportion 
of the cereal requirements of the population. The relationship 
of production to consumption in 1926 was as follows: — 


Production as Percentage of Total Quantities Available for Consumption 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

330 

807 

63-8 j 

84-6 

90-6 






PEASANT LIFE IN AUSTRIA 



PEOPLE AND SCENES IN THE ALPINE REGIONS OF AUSTRIA 


1. Peasants of the region of Salzburg In fete day costume, the man carry- 

ing a bagpipe 

2. Austrian guides leading tourists up the Zugspitze, on the Austro-Ba- 

varlan frontier, the highest peak in the Northern Tirolese or Bavarian 
Alps 

3. Two natives of a village In the Carinthlan Alps, Just below Salzburg 

and east of the Tirol, wearing the national costume for church on 
Easter Sunday 

4. People of the Tirol, the most southerly province in Austria, who have 

bicycled to town from a mountain village for supplies. Bicycling is 
a favourite mode of travel in this province, where the roads are 
excellent 


5. A wayside shrine on the top of the Arlberg Pass, one of the chief 

passes of the Silvretta and Rhatikon ranges, in the Austrian Alps. 
Beneath the carriage road a railway tunnel runs between Landeck 
and Bludenz. Valluga Spitze, 8,000 feet high, can be seen in the 
background of the picture 

6. Sand beach by the MillstSter See, an Alpine lake In one of the valleys 

of the Carinthlan Alps, which is a favourite bathing place and 
holiday resort 

7. An Austrian mountaineer in characteristic short jacket and feathered 

hat, carrying the rope and pick equipment necessary for mountain- 
climbing 
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Although the stockbreeding and dairy-farming of the Alpine 
districts are rapidly developing, Austria still imports considerable 
quantities of meat in addition to other foodstuffs. This import is 
required almost wholly for the needs of Vienna. 

Austria is thus largely dependent on foreign sources of food 
supply and that fact determines and must continue to determine 
her general economic structure. In 1926 about 37% of her gross 
imports consisted of live animals and articles of food and drink. 
These imports are mainly paid for by the export of manufactured 
goods and by the services of middlemen, although the largest sin- 
gle article of export is building timber. 

Industry. — The old Austro-Hungarian empire was to an ex- 
ceptional degree a self-contained economic unit. Its trade per 
head amounted to less than $15 and a large proportion of the raw 
materials of its industries was obtained within its frontiers. The 
present Austrian Confederation is at once essentially dependent 
on her export trade and relatively poor in raw materials Her 
forests supply the wood required for her paper mills. She has 
more than enough iron ore for her steel and engineering works, 
and there are deposits of magnesite, salt and graphite But she 
has to purchase abroad over three-quarters of her coal require- 
ments and nearly all the raw materials for her textile industries. 
The relative importance of her various industries may be very 
roughly gauged by the statistics of numbers employed in 1925. — 


These particular industries employed labour 111 the proportions 
indicated largely owing to historical causes — only to a limited 
extent do they depend on existing natural advantages. They were 
grouped in part round their market and distributing centre, Vienna, 
in part round the Styrian ore-fields, and they were closely con- 
nected with what are now Czechoslovak districts of Bohemia and 
Moravia Cotton yarn was spun in Austria and woven in Bohemia, 
and Bohemian piece goods were made up in Austrian clothing 
factories. The steel works in Styria employed Moravian coke and 
those in Moravia Styrian ore. Modern Austria found herself with 
an excess of spindles and a lack of looms, an excess of ore and 
lack of hard coal The result of these conditions has been to stimu- 
late the use of water power and create a certain shift in the 
relative importance of the different industries in favour of those 
such as paper for which the raw materials were available at home, 
of those such as hosiery and motor-cars which have enjoyed a 
general prosperity in post-war years, and more recently in favour 
of the typical Viennese luxury industries. The development of 
those industries for which data exist may be judged from the 
following figures: 

Austri\n Production 



Metric Tons (ooo’s). 




Hydrau- 

lic 

power. 

(000,- 

000’s) 

h.p. 

(max.) 

ca- 

pacity. 

Yr. 

Hard 

coal. 

Lig- 

nite. 

Iron 

ore. 

Pig 

iron 

Steel. 

Paper 

wagons. 

Pulp 

wagons. 

1023 

1024 
1925 
IQ26 

158 

172 

US 

157 

2,68s 

2,807 

3,037 

2,958 

1,211 

7U 

1,030 

1,004 

342 

266 

380 

332 

Soo 

370 

464 

550 

tS,i 8 s 

17,211 

10,098 

19,777 

12,183 

U,93S 

17,566 

18,267 

847 

964 

1,117 


Unfortunately statistics of the output of industries employing 
foreign raw materials are not published. But more important 
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than the internal adjustments that have taken place is the fact 
that Austria, whatever her commercial policy at a given moment 
may be, is a country whose prosperity necessarily depends on the 
freest possible exchange of goods with her neighbours She is 
necessarily dependent on the plains of Hungary, the coal fields of 
Moravia, and the oil deposits of Galicia, and her indu'-frics must 
rely largely on the markets in the other succe.ssion .states. She is 
necessarily dependent, too on the continued employment of 
Vienna as a centre of exchange and banking, as a commercial 
capital and a tourist’s Mecca 

Trade and Commerce. — The foreign trade of Austria per 
head of population is remarkably high, amounting in 1924 to 
nearly $116, in 1925 to $99, and in 192b to $93. In all three 
years the imports, for reasons which will be explained, greatly ex- 
ceeded the exports. The latter, in the three years in question, 
were approximately 42, 40 and 36 dollars respectively. The total 
fiscal income of the country has been estimated at about $155 
per head Exports, therefore, constituted about 25 % of income, 
a ratio with which may be compared that of about aoSo for Great 
Britain in 1924 

The imports arc fairly evenly divided between live annuals and 
foodslufts (37% in 1926, rather less in earlier years’), raw mate- 
rials and semi-manufactured articles (2 7 % ), and manutactured 
articles (33%) Nearly three-quarters of the exports are com- 
posed of manufactured articles and about one-fifth of raw ma- 
terials and semi-manufactured goods. 

The foreign trade in 1924, 1925 and 1926 divided by groups of 
merchandise is shown in the table on p. 74S. 

The change which is gradually taking place in the relative im- 
portance of different industries may be conveniently illustrated 
from the export statistics — 


Austrian Exports op Principal Groups op MERniAVDisF 
(As percentages of total value of exports ) 



igio 

1021 . 

1922 

192.1 

1924 

19 -iS- 

1920. 

I Timber 

4-f>4 

4 51 

5 08 

99 

7 

0 <6 

9 6() 

2. Textiles and 
textile man- 
ufactures . 

2$ 71 

23 21 

28 95 

31 70 

34 72 

31 5* 

.30 33 

3. Paper and 

paper man- 
ufactures 

5 -96 , 

7 20 

7 09 

7 

6 ■54 

7 41 

8 88 

4. Leathers and 
leather goods 

5 52 

5 30 

5 

4 87 

5 02 

4-45 

4 05 

5 Metals and 
metal manu- 
factures 

33 50 

33-40 

JT 97 

31 06 

27 62 

28-62 

28 08 

6, Works of art 
and books 

I'OO 

t 01 

I 10 

I 04 

111 

0 94 

113 


In their report on the economic situation in Austria prepared for 
the League of Nations, Mr. W. T. Layton and Prof. Charles Rist 
estimated that the exports of Austria in 1924 to what arc now the 
succession states, were less than half of what they had been before 
the World War, and that her total exports could “not be much 
above 60% of the pre-war level.” This contraction of trade was 
due in part to the general falling off of production in Central 
Europe, in part to the high customs duties imposed on Austrian 
goods by her neighbours. In 1926 the total value of Austrian ex- 
ports was somewhat lower than in 1924, but the proportion going 
to the succession states had increased. 

For every year since her creation the new Austria has had a 
negative balance of trade. In 1926 her exports represented less 
than 65% of her imports, and in 1924 about 57%. This negative 
balance is due to two distinct causes, one of which may be looked 
upon as a temporary and the other as a permanent and character- 
istic factor in Austrian economy. The imports Austria has received 
have been paid for partly from the proceeds of foreign loans; 
which cannot continue indefinitely, and partly by services which 
Austrians perform for the citizens of other countries. 

As has been mentioned above, a sum of 653 million hillings 
out of the net yield of the 1922 reconstruction loan of approxi- 
mately 880 million schillings, was put at the service of Austria. 
A part of this sum was employed for increasing the gold and for- 


Industry 

No. 

r ' 

,v 

Indu.stry 

No 

% 

Metallurgy and 






engineering 

188,532 

2T-4 

Hotels, etc. 

35,659 

4-0 




Paper 

JO, 060 

3-4 

Building 

140,54 ‘ 

15-9 

Chemicals 

26,778 

3 0 

Clothing and 



Printing, etc. . 

25,683 

2 0 

shocmaking 

75,644 

9 0 

Stone and 



Woodwork 

70.946 

80 

earthenware 

U,S 37 

2-8 

Textiles 

67.476 

7.7 

Leather . 

13,166 

1*5 

Food 

60,397 

6 8 

Rubber 

5, 660 

0-6 

Mining . 

52,998 

6 0 

Electrical sup- 


, 




ply 

3,209 

04 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY CLASSES 
Schillings (000,000’s omitted) 

Weight in Mctnc Tons (ooo’s omitted) 




IQ >4 



1925 



1926 


Classe'^. 

Value. 


Weight 

Value. 


Weight 

Value. 


Weight 





/C 


% 

Imports. 

I I ivc animals 

.’41 

(> Q 

14Q 

261 

0 0 

174 

263 

9 4 

187 

11 Artii h-s of food and diink 

‘Ms 

20 0 

1,4^3 

770 

2() 6 

1,331 

773 


1,462 

III. Materials, raw or partly 
manufactured 

1,02 ^ 

20 4 

O.oSi 

8 s 4 

20 6 

6.393 

764 

27 2 

6,284 

JV. Manufactured articles 

1,24c) 

i() 0 

308 

034 

32 3 

342 

930 

35 1 

320 

V. Gold and silver; specie and 
unmanufactured 

26 

0 « 

0 

72 

2 5 

0 

78 

2 8 

0 

'I'otal 

3,474 

100 00 

8,951 

2 ,8 qi 

100 00 

8,240 

2,81 1 

roo'oo 

8,25.3 

Exports. 

T. Live animals 

'7 

0 s 

' 

8 

28 

1-5 

18 

22 

1-3 

16 

TI. Articles cif food and drink 

40 

i 

90 

37 

1 0 

54 

32 

1 9 

45 

III. Materials, raw or })artlv 
manufactured 

V'O 

I« I 

T,059 

394 

20 I 

2,9 1 6 

371 

21 3 

2,657 

IV. Manufactured artu 1 ( s 

io 47 

77 0 

4 <)q 

1,43-’ 

73-3 

55; 

1,274 

73 2 

502 

V. Gold and silver specie and 
unmanufactu rui 

iS 

0 t) 

0 

(>3 

}-2 

I 

42 

2 3 

0 

Totid 

I ,gK.S 



100 00 


1,954 

ICX> 00 

3-’46 

1,741 

TOO 00 

3,2 20 


eign exchange reserve of the national bank, but the greater portion 
necessarily entered Austria in the form of goods. Further, the 
effects of the stabilization of the Austrian currency were to attract 
considerable additional quantities of foreign capital into the 
country, and to render possible a repatriation of Austrian capital 
which had sought refuge abroad while inflation continued During 
the whole period from the autumn of 1922 until the end of 1927, 
an appreciable proportion of the Austrian imports were thus paid 
for out of the {iroceeds of foreign loans. As the amount of foreign 
capital available for expenditure abroad gradually diminished, the 
volume of Austrian imports inevitably sank. The.se loans have 
supplied Austria with the necessary capital for her organization 
as a new economic unit; but her ultimate equilibrium is dependent 
on the international services which she is able successfully to 
perform. 

International Services. — Vienna before the World War was 
much more than a political capital It was the commercial and 
banking and cultural centre of the whole Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire Although independent money markets have grown up in the 
other succession states, and tarills and the desire for economic 
self-dependence have greatly restricted the distribution of goods 
over the new frontiers, Vienna h.is maintained a large part of its 
former business Its bankers and merchants are still the natural 
intermediaries between eastern and western Europe, and it is still 
a transit depot Before the World War Viennese banks directly 
owned or controlled the main industrial undertakings of the coun- 
try and they have gradually acquired since the Austrian currency 
was stabilized in 1922 an increasing interest in industries m the 
other succession .states. 

Moreover, the importance of Vienna as an international mart 
to-day is not due only to the special skill and experience of her 
bankers and her merchants, but to the fact that Austria is a transit 
country (by river and by rail) between south-eastern and western 
Europe It has been estimated that in 1924 the earnings of middle- 
men on transit trade alone amounted to 216 million schillings, to 
which must be added receipts by railways on international traffic 
which exceeded 45 millions. Almost as important as a source of 
income is the exjDenditure of foreign tourists which in the same 
year was estimated at 200 million schillings. 

Further, private citizens in Austria as well as the great Viennese 
banks have large interests in industries in Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary and other neighbouring states, and according to the most 
recent available estimates, despite the magnitude of her recent 
foreign borrowings, Austria still receives more in interest and 
dividends from abroad than she is liable to pay on the loans she 
has ejected. 


General Characteristics of Austrian Economy. — From 
what has already been said it is clear that Austrian economy is to 
an unusual degree mixed in character. According to the census 
returns of 1920, just under one-third of the gainfully employed 
persons were engaged in agriculture, almost exactly one-third in 
mining and industry, and just under one-third in other occupa- 
tions, including transport, trade, domestic services, liberal pro- 
fessions, etc. It is at once an industrial state, a transit country, 
add a banking and commercial centre Its mountainous distrii ts 
atford a playground for foreign tourists, and Vienna is a centre 
of culture and of trade — in the retail shops of the Ring especially 
of luxury trade. It is in this mixed character of its economy and 
in the adaptability and artistic powers of its population that the 
potential strength of the country lies. But its future prosperity, 
lx‘( au.se of its central position and because of its relative poverty 
in raw materials and foodstuffs, is intimately linked to a peculiar 
degree with that of its neighbours, and is essentially dependent 
on their comniercial policy. 

Commercial Policy. — Just as in the case of Austria, the other 
succession states found themselves in 1919 each with a fragment 
of the total economic mechanism of the former Austro-Hungarian 
empire Each accordingly endeavoured to supply the mis.sing parts 
in its own machinery, and with that object in view protected it- 
self from foreign competition by import prohibitions and high 
tariff walls. Austria therefore found herself hemmed in and cut 
off from her former markets Until the end of 1922 she en- 
deavoured to find an opening for her exports by the arrangement 
of commercial conventions providing for exemptions from foreign 
import prohibitions for defined import quotas, and from the be- 
ginning of 1923 by the conclusion of bilateral commercial treaties 
stipulating a reciprocal reduction in tariff rates. 

In Jan. 1925 she introduced a new tariff, better adapted to her 
economic needs than the old Austro-Hungarian tariff of 1900 on 
which she had worked up to then. This tariff was substantially 
lower than those applied in any of the other succession states. But 
the difficulties from which her trade suffered in common with that 
of other countries in central and eastern Europe in 1925, and the 
feeling that the concessions obtained by commercial treaty were 
inadequate, brought about a reversal of policy in 1926, and a 
series of amendments to the tariff law were introduced, by which 
the rates were substantially raised They remain, however, lower 
than those of the majority of her neighbours. 

Public Finance. — The state of the public finances of Austria 
before the introduction of the League of Nations reconstruction 
scheme is strikingly portrayed in the report of the financial com- 
mittee of the league dated Sept. 1924. In the autumn of 1922 it 
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is Stated “Austria was undoubtedly one of the countries in Europe 
which seemed nearest to ruin. The State had no proper budget. 
All that could be said was that only one-third of the total ex- 
penditure seemed covered by normal revenue The remaining 
funds required by the treasury were obtained from the printing- 
press of the bank of issue. Between Jan. and Aug. 1922, the cur- 
rency fell from r/i,ooo of its pre-war value to 1/15,000. The 
monthly deficit had risen to about 40 million gold crowns The 
complete financial chaos and total absence of any supervision over 
the administration of the various departments obviously made 
the task to be accomplished one of almost insuperable difficulty 
The number of officials was out of all proportion to the size and 
importance of post-war Austria Those who believed in the politi- 
cal stability and financial improvement of Austria dreaded the 
grave economic crisis which appeared to be imminent Industry 
and commerce did not dare to re-adapt themselves to a sound 
currency system ” 

In accordance with the general scheme of reform which was 
initiated in Oct 1922, the Government was empowered to take 
any measures necessary for the establishment and maintenance 
of budgetary equilibrium by means of decrees As early as 1924 
the current outgoings and revenue were made to balance, and in 
1925 actual revenue covered not only total current expenditure 
but the whole capital expenditure The progress achieved during 
the five years since the initiation of the scheme may be judged 
fiom the following figures — 

Sc«iLrivc.s tooo.ooo’s omitted) 
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In June 1926 the Council of the League of Nations decided 
that the financial stability of Austria could be considered assured 
within the meaning of the protocol The purposes for which the 
proceeds of the international loan were used during the period of 
the operation of the scheme were as follows. — 

Schillings 
( ooo,cx>o’j> omitted) 


o. Repayment of credit granted during the inflation 
period 175-6 

b Security of the service of the loan for .six months , 51 5 

c Cover for investment expenditure 332-6 

d Cover for deficits on current account in 1922 and 

192.5 (about 13% of the total loan). . . . T15 4 

67s » 


The result of inflation was practically to eliminate the domestic 
debt, and the greater part of the existing public debt is foreign 


PuBiTC Debt, Schillings (000,000’s omitted) 


— 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

1922 . 

T9 6 

76-- 

95 6 

1923 .... 

283-1 

1,802 4 

2,08s s 

1924 . 

249-1 

1,983-- 

2,232-1 

1925 

220-3 

1,960-2 

2,180-5 
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General Conclusions. — The economic press of central and 
western Europe has concerned itself largely in recent years with 
the problem whether Austria can exist economically without con- 
tinued help from outside — wdth the so-called question of her 
Lebemjdhtjikcit. On this point an interesting comparison with 
Switzerland is made in the report of Messrs Layton and Rist to 
which reference has been made above “It is natural,” they st.ite, 
“that in Vienna, which was recently the capital ol a great empire, 
the idea* should be prevalent that a tiny country can with difficulty 
exist in the present economic world. A comparison with Switzer- 
land, however, suggests that this assumption is too hasty a one. 
The geographical position of the two count lies is m many re- 
spects similar But it has often been observed that Switzerland’s 
economic resources are more limited. In proportion to its popu- 
lation its cultivated area is smaller and its dependence upon for- 
eign food supplies is greater than is the case with Austria. It 
possesses no coal resources, whereas Austria supplies nearly a 
quarter of her requirements from her own mines While Austria 
is self-supporting in iron ore, Switzerland depends entiiely for its 
supply upon foreign sources As regards water-powei , nature’s 
most generous gift to Switzerland, Austria is almost as well 
equipped as that country and better than most other countries in 
Europe The urban population of Switzerland is a larger percent- 
age of the total population than is the case in Austria. The for- 
eign assets of Austria are probably not lower per* head than are 
those of Switzerland Even the tourist earnings of Switzerland do 
not sutfice to restore the balance, for the latter constitute lass than 
of the national income of the country. In spite of the fact 
that Switzerland is lacking in some of the most important raw 
materials, that country had in 1913 the highest average accumu- 
lated wealth per head of population of any political unit in 
Europe ” 

The problem indeed is not one of Austria’s power to live, but 
of her probable degree-of prosperity m the immediate future. The 
an.swcr to that problem depends on the progress whii h is achieved 
m the surrounding countries and the importance which they 
attach to the development of their foreign trade by the free 
exchange of goods (A. Lov ) 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. Under this heading an account is 
given of the history of those territories in central and eastern 
Europe, since 1918 partitioned among Italy, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Ilungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia, w-hich were 
accumulated by the dynasties of Babenberg and Hubsburg round 
the nucleus of the “Ostmark” established in a d 97O. The genera- 
tion which saw the dissolution of this, empire in igiS knew it as 
“ Austfia-IIungary” ; but this title was ol recent date, and rep- 
resented (and inadequately) only one phase of this venerable 
but singularly unstable organism To call the whole “Austria” is 
admittedly inexact , but an exact definition of the term is equiv- 
alent to an examination of its whole history The word repre- 
sents, at any rale, the spiritual idea of an eastern bulwark and 
defence of the German nation and of Christendom itself, in which 
Austria lived. In proportion as it became untrue to this task, or 
as the need for it disappeared, Austria withered, and at last per- 
ished The following article will describe the rise of the original 
Ostmark and its development into a European power of the 
first magnitude, together with the international or internal events 
affecting the countries which at various times composed the Aus- 
trian empire as a whole; the internal histories of these countries 
being given under the appropriate headings (see Hungary, 
Poland, Bohemia, Croatia, etc ). 

Earliest History. — ^The territories later to be known as Aus- 
tria were inhabited by man from a very early dale Remarkable 
relics of prehistoric civilizations have been found at Hallstatt 
(g V.) and elsewhere in Austria About 400 b c , Celtic tribes, 
the most powerful of which were the Taurisci, later known as the 
Norici, and the Boii, invaded and occupied the eastern Alps, 
Bohemia and the Hungarian plain. The Romans directed their 
arms across the Alps in the first century b c , completing the con- 
quest of the land south of the Danube with the subjugation of the 
Norici in 15-14 b.c. Their efforts to subjugate the territory 
north of this line, from which the Celts had been expelled by an 
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invasion of (Germanic tribes, notably the Marcomanni and Quadi, Austria Under the Babenbergs. — This year (076) is cele- 
proved unavailing The Danube was therefore fixed as the fron- brated by tradition, and justly, as marking the true birth of 
tier of Roman occupation, and the territories south of it were or- Austria, for it was under the Babenbergs that it began its long 
ganized in the three provinces of Raetia, Noricum and Pannonia and steady rise to power. The position of the first Babenbergs 
Vindobona, afterwards Vienna, was already a place of importance was, however, modest enough. Their frontiers extended only from 
under the Romans. This era was closed by the great national the Enns to the fringes of the Wienerwald and from Retz to the 
migrations of the 5th century ad. In 432 the Huns settled in the valley of the Picsting. Even within these narrow limits many 
plains of Pannonia, which were next occupied, after Attila’s death enclaves were under other jurisdiction than theirs, since during 
(453) by the Ostro-goths. Hitherto Noricum had been ravaged by previous centuries gifts of land or office had been liberally made 
the barbarians on their forays into Italy, but not chosen by any in this district. The most important of these were the properties 
for their home, but in 487 Odoacer, who was then master of of the bishopric of Passau, which included such places as Mau- 
Italy, abandoned his possessions north of the Alps and withdrew tern, St. Polten and Stockerau Other enclaves belonged to the 
his garrisons, which were accompanied by the richer elements of bishopric of Regensburg or the Bavarian church, and to the great 
the native population. The empire of the Heruli, which followed monasteries, of which Salzburg was the chief, and others, again, 
him, was short lived The mountain lands west of the Enns were to lay families of Bavarian origin. Jurisdiction was exercised on 
occupicci by a Germanic tribe, the Bajuvari, the descendants of many points, and claimed on more still throughout the whole 
the earlier Marcomanni The territory east of this line was oc- Mark, by the great bishoprics of Salzburg, Aquileia and Passau, 
cupied by the Lombards and, after their invasion of Italy in 508, all of which lay outside its frontiers. Moreover the markgraf, 
by the Avars, who remained its overlords for three and a half like all vassals under the feudal system, held his Mark only in 
centuries. Themselves numerically few, the Avars drove before virtue of the office which he performed for the German king; he 
them, or brought in their train, many Slavonic tribes, who grad- could at any time be deprived of it, and had no legal right to 
ually peopled the Alpine valleys as far west as Raefia and Istria, transmit it to his son. While the office was granted by the king, 
Austria thus became the ethnographical meeting point of the the land comprising the Ostmark was still regarded as pertaining 
Germans and the Slavs Jn 622, one Samo, said to be a Frankish to the dukes of Bavaria of which the markgrafs held three counties 
merchant, united a number of Slavonic tribes on the western on their western frontiers. 

frontier of the Avars and led them to freedom. After his death On the other hand, the v’ery dangers of Austria’s exposed situa- 
in 008, the territories ot Bohemia and Moravia in the north and tion (the name Ostarrich is mentioned for the first time in qgO 
Carantania in the sciuth were semi-independenl of the Avars, as its “popular appellation”) proved a source of strength to its 
The Germanic tribe.s, meanwhile, were laying the foundations rulers. Unlike the holders of the northern marches, who were 
of their later civilization vShortly after settling in their new faced only by scattered, incoherent and heathen Slavonic tribes, 
homes, the Bajuvari had acknowledged the supremacy of the they had as their neighbours the strong State of Bohemia, which 
Franks, while retaining a considerable degree of independence had survived the collapse of the Moravian empire, and the new 
under their ducal house, the Aglolfingi; an independence which Magyar State, which showed an unexpected power of resistance, 
became very full on the death of the Frank king Dagobert in even in defeat, and consolidated its position by its timely conver- 
638. In 738 they became an important power when Boruch, duke sion to Christianity. These two States barred the way to any pro- 
of Carantania, acknowledged their suzerainty and accepted the mature expansion of Oslmar’ic A small advance of the eastern 
Christian faith in return lor help against the Avais. The rise of frontier was checked in 1031 by the defeat of King Conrad II 

Bavaria was unwelcome to the ambitious I rank kings, and after by Stephen of Hungary, to whom the contested strip of land was 

the Saxons and Lombards had been subjugated, they turned restored. It was recovered for Germany in 1043 by Henry III, 
against Bavaria in 787-788 Tassilo, the Bavarian duke, appealed and a new and independent Mark, the “Neumark Oesterreich,” 
to the Avars for help, but he was deserted by his own subjects was set up between the old frontier and the Leitha. In 1063 
and forced to surrender to Charlemagne, who bestowed Bavaria these lands were incorporated into the older Ostmark, being the 
on his brother-in-law, Gerold, and went on to destroy the Avars first important acquisitions made by the Babenbergs. 

(791-707)- Having thus pushed the frontiers of his empire far The necessity of keeping a strong defence on the eastern fron- 
to the east, Charlemagne organized the newly-won territory in tier against Bohemia, and more e.specially Hungary, obliged the 
two large Marks, the “Mark im tJstland” north of the Drave and German kings to grant the markgrafs of Austria exceptional 
the “Mark of I-riuli ’ south of that river (811) privileges. Few exemptions were made from their authority in 

The territories remained part of the German Reich for 100 the Mark, and their hcreditar)^ right to the office, though not 

years. Their most powerful neighbour, with whom there were admitted in law, was in practice unquestioned from the first, 

frequent wars, was the empire of Great Moravia, which was As markgrafs they held the further advantage of not being 
founded about 828 and defied all efforts made to subjugate it, but obliged to grant out the counties attached to their Mark in fee 
was also not dangerous to the e.xistcnce of the Mark. In 894, but were allowed to hold them in person, or administer them' 
however, a more dangerous enemy appeared in the Danube valley through officials appointed by themselves At a time when the 
in the shape of the Magyars In gob this formidable nation de- rights and privileges of other fiefs were falling into decay, those 
stroyed the Moravian emiiire, and in 907 defeated the German of the Babenbergs remained undiminished; and meanwhile as 
forces gathered to resist them, slew Luitpold, the markgraf of the the other land-owning families in the district died out, they con- 
Ostmark, and overran his land. All trace of German civilization soliclated their position by securing the reversion of these estates 
and colonization seems to have disappeared before them; for by purchase, marriage or investiture. Personally, too, they were 
although the mountains of Carantania escaped their forays, these bold, tenacious and hard-working, and able guardians of the 
wild recesses had probably been little affected by the German rule, marches. In a long series of forays with the Magyars they kept 
After ravaging central Europe, the Magyars were defeated on their frontiers intact, just as at home they held their own success- 
the Unstrut by King Henry (933); but they were only defini- fully in the constant struggle for power. In addition they earned 
lively driven back into Hungary after the crushing defeat inflicted the gratitude of a succession of German kings by their constant 
on them in 955 by King (Jtto the Great. Otto’s step-son, Henry, and loyal support. 

was duke of Bavaria; and after the Battle of the Lech, Henry’s The Duchies of Austria and Styria. Of the earlier Baben- 

son, Henry the Quarrelsome, organized a fresh Ostmark on the bergs, only Leopold II, (1075-95) deserted the Emperor Henry 
eastern frontiers of his duchy, and bestowed it on a member of his IV. in the investiture struggle, and was deprived of his fief in 
house. On the death of Otto the Great, however, Henry the consequence (1081). It was given to Vratislav II, duke of Bo- 
Quarrelsome unsuccessfully disputed the German throne with hernia, but soon after Leopold was reconciled with the emperor 
Otto II., who deprived him of his duchy in favour of Otto of and received his fief back (1083). Leopold III (1095-1136) 
Swabia, and bestowed the Ostmark on a partisan of his own, supported Henry V. against his father, Henry IV and was re- 
Luitpold or Leopold of Babenberg (976). warded with the hand of the young king’s sister Agies widow of 
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the Ilohenstaufen Frederick and mother of the later king, Conrad 
III. Through this marriage the house of Babenberg became allied 
with the Hohenstaufens, while through his sisters Leopold was 
also connected with the dukes of Bohemia and Carinthia, the 
markgraf of Steyr, the prince of Znaim, and other influential 
families. He had, indeed, raised his house to such eminence that 
on the death of Henry V., his name was put forward for the 
German throne ; but he declined this dangerous honour, and both 
he and his son and successor, Leopold IV. (1136-41), proved re- 
markably successful in holding aloof from the great feud between 
the Welfs and the Hohenstaufen which divided Germany. From 
it, indeed, they reaped only advantage, for Conrad III , the step- 
brother of Leopold V, bestowed on him in 1138 the duchy of 
Bavaria, of which he had deprived the Wclf, Henry the Proud 
After Leopold’s death, his brother, Henry “J^isomirgott,” so 
called from his favourite oath, held the duchy from 1143 to 1154, 
when It was restored to the Welf, Henry the Lion, by Frederick 
Barbarossa. The Babenbergs were now strong enough to press 
for compensation; and at the Investiture of Regensburg (Sept 
17, 1156; Henry renounced all rights of Bavaria over Austria, 
which Frederick thereupon raised to the rank of a duchy, invest- 
ing it in Henry and his wife Theodora as a hereditary fief, capable 
of transmission in the female line, in default of heirs male; while 
should the succession fail altogether, the duke received the right 
to nominate his successor. At the same time the dukes of Austria, 
being now the titular equals of those of Bavaria, incorporated 
in their domains the counties which they had formerly held from 
Bavaria, and thus extended their western frontier up to the pres- 
ent boundary cast of Passau The duke now held exclusive juris- 
diction in his territories, and his duties towards the emperor were 
limited to appearing at any Diet held in Bavaria, and to contribut- 
ing a contingent for the imperial in any campaign waged in 
the countries bordering on Austria (prmlegtum mtnus). 

These very notable privileges aroused the jealousy of the mark- 
grafs of Steyr, the wealthy and powerful house of Chiemgau, who 
had succeeded to the fiefs of the perished dynasty of Eppenstciner 
in 1122, and had since been pursuing a policy of patient and suc- 
cessful acquisition which had made their dominions hardly less 
extensive than those of the Babenbergs. Ottakar III. of Steyr 
obtained for himself the ducal title in 1180, but being childless, 
he made a secret compact six years later with the Austrian duke, 
Leopold V, to whom he was related through h'S great-grand- 
mother Elizabeth, daughter ot Leopold II. of Austria, granting 
the latter his domains after his own death, subject to the king’s 
approval In 1102, Leopold V duly entered into possession of 
this rich territory; and although on his death in 1104 the two 
duchies were partitioned between his tw'o sons, on the death of the 
older, Frederick I , they were again united in the person of the 
younger son, Leopold VI. (1198). The union, like all the later 
unions with territories of any magnitude, was personal only, the 
Estates of each duchy retained their own especial and varying 
privileges and organization. 

Leopold VI. acquired, by purchase or treaty, a number of 
smaller territories within or adjacent to his now stately domains. 
His son, Duke Frederick the Quarrelsome, was brought by his 
wife another important acquisition, whence he took the title of 
lord of Carniola But he came near losing his whole domains, 
for after he had involved himself in disputes with his neighbours, 
his Estates and the emperor, he was placed under the ban, his 
domains invaded by the imperial armies, and his territory reduced 
at one time to the town of Wiener Neustadt and the adjacent 
castle of Starhemberg. Thanks to the disunity of his adversaries, 
he won back all he had lost, and negotiations were actually pro- 
ceeding for the elevation of Austria and Styria into a single king- 
dom, and Carniola into a duchy, when he was killed in a battle 
against the Hungarians (June 15, 1246), and with him the male 
line of Babenberg became extinct 

The Interregnum.— On the extinction of the Babenbergs, the 
Emperor Frederick II claimed their duchies as vacant fiefs of 
the empire, and entrusted them to the administration, first of 
Count Eberstein, later of Otto II., duke of Bavaria, in Austria, 
and of Count Meinhardt of Gorizia in Styria. Pope Innocent IV., 


on the contrary, espoused the cause of Frederick the Quarrel- 
some’s surviving niece, Gertrude, wife of the markgraf of Mor- 
avia, and after his death, that of her second husband, Hermann, 
markgraf of Baden When both Hermann and the emperor 
died in 1250, the Estates ot Austria met at Trubensee in 1251, 
and elected Ottakar. son of Wenceslatis I . king of Bohemia, 
while those of Styria elected Bela 1\’ . king of Hungary. 
Although the rivals swore peace at Ofen ( Buda) in 1254, Ottakar 
expelled Bela in 1260 and reunited the two duchies, with which 
he was inves'ed (though not in legal form) by the German king, 
Richard carl of Cornwall, in i2()2 Ottakar, who had become king 
of Bohemia in 1253, ruled his domain wisel>, being a particular 
patron of the towns, and added to it, in 1270, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and the Windisch Mark, by virtue of a comp.u't made in 1 208 with 
Ulrich III , duke of Carinthia, who died childless two years later. 
But his great power frightened the Electors of the Rhine, who 
.saw the probability that the centre of gravity of central Europe 
would be shifted permanently to the east, and on the death of 
Richard in 1272, they rejected Ottakar ’s nominee and chose in- 
stead a man of great abilities but few possessions Count Rudolph 
of Habsburg. Rudolph was crowned German king on Aug 24, 

127.3. 

The Habsburgs in Austria. — Rudolph’s primary mission was 
to break the power of (he king of Bohemia, and he probably 
aspired from the first to secure the Austrian duchies for his own 
house, whose pos-scssions, in Switzerland and Alsace, were modest 
He proceeded with caution In 1274 he questioned Ottakar’s 
claims to the duchies, and in 1270, having twice summoned him 
to appear before the Imperial Diet, placed him under the ban. 
In 1276 he led the imperial forces into Austria and defeated 
Ottakar, who renounced his claims to the three duchies, and did 
homage to Rudolph for Bohemia and Moravia Attempting two 
years later to recover his possessions, he was defeated and slam 
In 1281, Rudolph appointed Albert, his eldest son, governor of 
Austria and Styria, retaining Carinthia in his own hancl On Dec. 
27, 12S2, he raised his two sons, Albert and Rudolph, to the 
ranks ot iiripccs of (he empire, and in\es(ed them with Austria, 
Styria, Carniola, the Windisch Mark and Carinthia In the fol- 
lowing ye.ir the dual sovereignly was aboli.shcd, Albeit, with his 
descendants, receiving the lands, while Rudolph was compensated 
by a sum of money. Finally, in 1280, Carinthia was separated 
from the otber provinces and bestowed on Count Meinhardt of 
Gorizia, who was also count of Tirol 

Development of the Estates.— The position of the first 
Habsburgs w.is in appearance much stronger than that of the 
Babenbergs, but in reality far less secure The old feudal system 
under which the earlier dynasty had grown strong was in com- 
plete decay The power of the German king had followed that of 
the Holy Roman emperor into practical extinction Little by 
little the kings had been forced into making, first the higher 
fiefs, and then the lower, hereditary. The power of landed nobles 
had replaced the old hierarchy of service, and all that remained 
to the king was some small control over his wreaker vassals, with 
the ixissibility of mediating in the quarrels of the stronger, to- 
gether with the right of bestowing titles which were merely 
nominal From 1438 until its abolition in 1804. the title of Holy 
Roman emperor was held, with one exception, only by the rulers 
of Austria; but it was a shadow whence the life had departed 
Nor did the Habsburgs recover as dukes the authority which they 
had lost as kings As the feudal system decayed, that of Estates 
came into being; the internal histor>' of the next centuries is that 
of struggle of the great divisions of society to secure power and 
privilege for themselves and to defend them against attack from 
above and below By the clo.se ot the 13th centur>’ this process 
was already well advanced in Austria The belief of the priv- 
ileged classes in their right to a voice in ahairs w'as shown by the 
revolts with which Albert had to deal, the revolt of the burghers 
of Vienna in 128S, of the. Styrian nobles in 120-’, and of the 
Austrian nobles in 1295 Albert, who was a strong and a hard 
man, dealt with these risings successlully, but throughout the 
14th and 15th centuries the power ot the Estates steadily in- 
creased This was due to two main cau.ses • to family dissensions 
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among the Habsburgs themselves, and above all, to their chronic 
penury. Whatever the legal position, the fresh funds of which 
they were continually in need could be obtained only with the 
consent of the Estates, who made each application the occasion 
for exacting conhimation or extension of their privileges By the 
beginning of the 15th century the process of evolution was com- 
plete. The Estates of the church, the landed nobility, the burgh- 
ers, and (in the Tirol alone) the free peasants had acquired a 
definite status and organization, and a con.sidcrable control over 
public affairs. The power of the sovereign was correspondingly 
diminished, while the unprivileged classes were sinking into in- 
creasing misery. For most of the inhabitants of Austria, the 
later middle ages were a time of great wretchedness, full of class 
warfare, oppression and hatred, which found their outlet at last 
in the religious wars which filled much of the period Nor was 
this all. The advance of the Turks cut away Vienna’s eastern 
trade, besides threatening more directly the Austrian provinces 
themselves. The Black Death ravaged Austria in 1348, 1340, 
1369 and 1381 ; the transition to the more general use of currency, 
instead of payment in kind, caused a prolonged economic crisis 
of the utmost severity, and the degeneration of the free peasantry 
into a class of oppressed and exploited serfs was disastrous, not 
only for themselves, but for the whole country 

Expansion of Austria Under the Early Habsburgs. — Over 
other German States Austria preserved, indeed, the advantage 
which h.'ul been hers under the Babenbergs Less than ever was 
it possible now foi the crowded States of the west to expand to 
any real extent, but the east remained a more promising field. 
The Habsburgs themselves chiefly retarded the growth of their 
own power by their unfortunate family policy; the system of 
primogeniture was unknown among them, and at first attempts 
were made to establish a common rule of two or more brothers. 
This proving impracticable, m 1355 Albert II issued a family 
ordinance which admitted the right of all members of the family 
to rule For over a century the Austrian lands were divided be- 
tween different members of the family (for details icc Habs- 
BUKc;), and they were only reunited by Maximilian I. The 
quarrels betw'cen the brothers occupied much of their time, and 
meanwhile the title of German king, although held by Albert I 
and his son Frederick, then passed for a century to the house of 
Luxembourg The first real advance made by the Habsburgs 
was in 1335, when, as a result of a secret agreement made five 
years pireviously, Albert IT. (1314-5S) and Otto (1314-39) who 
wrre then ruling Austria and Styria in common, obtained definite 
possession of Carinthia, as of Carniola, which had been pawned 
to the count of Gorizia, and of south Tirol The privilegiim de 
non cvocando, W'hich was obtained by Duke Albert, gave the dukes 
of Austria further privileges in the empire, but these were too 
little for Otto’s ambitious successor, Rudolph IV (i330-t)5)- 
Irritated by the omission of Austria in the Golden Bull of 1356 
from the list of Electoral States, Rudolph produced a scries of 
forged privileges, purporting to go back to Roman times, de- 
signed to give the duke of Austria a status superior to that of any 
other vassal of the empire The Emperor Charles IV., while con- 
firming in general fashion the rights of the Habsburgs, refused to 
acknowledge the forged privilegium via jus, and the result was a 
breach between him and Rudolph, who, however, gained a solid 
success in 1303 when Margeret Maultasch, duchess of Tirol, 
made over her dominions to him and his brothers. 

A dark period followed Rudolph's death. His succession was 
divided between his brothers Albert III (1305-95) and Leopold 
III. (1305-S6), and this partition led to a long and devastating 
dispute between the two lines which they founcled The disunion 
in the ruling house led to a formidable increase in the power of 
the nobles, and civil wars from which the Tirol and Vienna suf- 
fered particularly heavily. Leopold, indeed, secured the posses- 
sions of the counts of Gorizia in Istria and the Windi'sch Mark 
(1374) and of parts of Vorarlberg (1375), while in 1382 
Trieste submitted voluntarily, to escape the encroachments of 
Venice: but his defeat at Sempach in 1386 presaged the loss of 
the Habsburg dominions in Switzerland. The glory of the dy- 
nasty, but not the jTrospcTity of the lands, was suddenly restored 


in 1437 by the death of Sigismund of Luxembourg, king of Ger- 
many, Bohemia and Hungary, who bequeathed all three crowns 
to his son-in-law, Albert V. Albert, however, died two years 
later. His heir, Ladislaus Postumus, was born after his death, and 
his second cousin Frederick, of the Slyrian line, acted as guardian 
both for Ladislaus and his first cousin, Sigismund of Tirol, who 
was also a minor. 

Frederick III. — Frederick’s prolonged reign was one of almost 
ceaseless strife with the Estates, his neighbours and his jealous 
family In 1446 a revolt of the nobles of the Tirol forced him to 
release Sigismund from tutelage, and a similar and more serious 
movement broke out in Ladislaus’ domains in 1451, headed by 
the wealthy adventurer Rudolph Eitzing and Ladislaus’ uncle, 
Count Ulrich Cilli, and supported by strong parties among 
the Estates of Austria, Bohemia and Hungary In 1452 this 
league besieged the emperor in Wiener Neustadt and forced him 
to release Ladislaus, who now became nominal ruler over his 
wide domains, while the actual power was wielded in Austria by 
Ulrich, and in Bohemia and Hungary by national regents in the 
persons of George Podiebrad and John Hunyadi respectively 
When Ulrich was killed in 1450, the emperor succeeded to the 
wide estates of his house; but the death of Ladislaus in the fol- 
lowing year opened up a period of strife and civil w'ar between 
Frederick and his brother Albert, which was only ended by Al- 
bert’s death in 1463. The Styrian and Austrian possessions were 
now at last reunited under Frederick, but Hungary and Bohemia, 
on the death of Ladislaus, had broken away and had elected 
national kings. George Podiebrad in Bohemia and Matthias Cor- 
vinus, the son of Hunyadi. in Hungary The latter, a ruler of ex- 
ceptional ability, actually drove Frederick from Vienna m 1485, 
established his own residence there, and incorporated large parts 
of Austria, Styria and CannthK^in the kingdom of Hungary. 

Although treated with so little consideration in Austria, Fred- 
erick had enhanced its dignity by confirming, as emperor, the 
forged privileges put forward by Rudolph 100 years previously. 
Thus in 1453 Austria received the title of an archduchy, with 
many privileges within the empire, and was declared indivisible, 
the principle of primogeniture being introduced into the succes- 
sion The beneficiary of these innovations, Frederick’s son and 
successor. Maximilian (1459-1510), was as brilliant a figure as 
his father had been a pathetic one, and inaugurated an entirely 
new era in Austrian history. 

Maximilian I. — The rise of the duchy of Burgundy under 
Philip (he Good and Charles the Bold had inspired Frederick with 
the idea of using this new power as a counterweight against the 
increasing unruliness of the princes of the empire. To this end, 
Maximilian had been married in 1477 to Maria, daughter and 
heiress of Charles the Bold, to whose lands in Burgundy, Flanders 
and Luxembourg he succeeded on the death of his father-in-law 
in 1482 The position of the Habsburgs on the two flanks of 
Germany was now commanding indeed ; but it was also dangerous; 
and Maximilian’s early years were spent in constant struggles in 
the west, not only with the Flemi.sh Estates, but also with France, 
whose long hostility towards Austria dales from the Burgundian 
marriage. Fortunately he was able rapidly to consolidate his po- 
sition in Austria. Elected German king in i486, in 1490, 01! the 
death of Matthias Corvinus, he drove the Hungarians out of 
Austria and restored the old frontier, and in the same year his 
cousin, Sigismund of Tirol, abdicated in his favour. On the death 
of his father he was elected emperor, and united all the Austrian 
possessions in his own hand, later augmenting them slightly by 
the heritage of the counts of Gorizia, whose line became extinct 
(1500), some districts in north Tirol, the prize of the "War of 
the Bavarian Succession (1505) and some small districts won by 
war from Venice (1516) 

It was largely with the purpose of making his Austrian do- 
minions into a compact and reliable base for his more ambitious 
plans elsewhere that Maximilian introduced the administrative 
reforms which were his abiding legacy to Austria proper. 
“Austria,” as he found it, consisted of an agglomeration of prov- 
inces, united only in the person of their common sovereign, whose 
relations towards, and authority in, each were governed by the 
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varying rights of the several Estates. For this system— the out- 
come of mediaeval evolution — Maximilian attempted to intro- 
duce government by permanent State officials in the provinces, 
linked up to a central authority; while matters of common inter- 
est to several provinces should be discussed by deputies of each 
at a “brotherly union ’’ To some degree, Maximilian was success- 
ful: but after his provincial “colleges" had been made a perma- 
nent institution in 1501, the Estates awoke to the threat to their 
particularism and privileges. Their suspicious hostility was 
aroused At the Innsbruck Diet of 1518, Maximilian was forced 
to retract some of his reforms, and his successor reaped the fruit 
of the animosity he had aroused. 

Yet the march of time was with the emperor; and the chief 
reason why Austria failed to develop into a compact German State 
was Maximilian’s own preference for grandiose schemes to shed 
lustre on his house and justify his imperial title Yet in these 
projects, in which he exhausted his dominions, he was seldom 
successful His reforms in Germany were opposed by the Elec- 
tors, who frustrated his plan to get the Tirol made into an Elec- 
torate The Swiss Federation, after a long struggle, bioke finally 
away from the empire The Italian campaigns ended with minute 
territorial gams, and the deep hostility of Venice — an important 
matter in view of the advance of the Turks, France had become 
an implacable enemy, and the attempt to rouse Euroj-ie to a cru- 
sade against the Turks ended in failure. The transformation of 
Austria into a super-national world-power was clue only to Max- 
imilian’s own marriage and that of his children and grandchildren 
The marriage of his son Philip to Joan, infanta of Castilie (1496) 
and of his daughter Margeret to John of Aragon (1407) made the 
Habsburgs heirs to the new power of Spam; while at the congress 
of Vienna (1515) Maximilian arranged marriages (which were 
consummated in iijai and 1522 respectively) between his grand- 
children, Maria and Ferdinand and Louis and Anna, the children 
and heirs of Vladislav III , king of Bohemia and Hungary Thus 
when he died, on Jan 12, 1519, Maximilian had already prepared 
the way for the great transformation which was to follow. 

(C A M.) 

AUSTRIA AS A GREAT POWER: 1519-1740 

Ferdinand I. 1526-64. — Maximilian’s grandson Charles, king 
of Sjiain, 1516, emperor 1519, was ,dso co-ruler of the Habsburg 
dominions in Eastern Germany, but relinquished them to his 
brother Ferdinand by the partitions of Worms (1521) and Brus- 
sels (1522) When Louis 11 , king of Bohemia and Hungary, died 
childless (1526), Ferdinand claimed the succession to the two 
kingdoms in the name of his wife Anna, Louis’s sister, and his 
own. The Bohemian Estates denied the validity of his title, and 
claimed the right themselves to elect their king. On Oct 23, 
1526, they then unanimously elected Ferdinand king of Bohemia, 
while demanding from him considerable diminutions of his sov- 
ereign rights. Ferdinand admitted that the Estates had elected 
him of free will, but conceded only part of the limitations de- 
manded The Estates of the other lands of the Bohemian crown 
(Moravia, Silesia, Lusatia) recognized Ferdinand's title, through 
his wife. In Hungary the difficulties were greater No alterna- 
tive to election was recognized. The opposition electffd John 
Zapolya, Voivode of Transylvania (Nov 1526), while the Habs- 
burg party elected Ferdinand (Dec, 1526); but he had to accept 
important restrictions on his sovereign rights. The diet of Croatia 
voted for Ferdinand, the Estates of Slavonia elected Zapolya 
War broke out between the two candidates. Zapolya appealed for 
help to the Sultan Suleiman, who advanced and besieged Vienna 
in 1529, In 1538 peace was concluded at Grosswardein ; Zapolya 
retained the title of king, with that part of Hungary then in his 
possession; but on his death the whole kingdom was to fall to 
Ferdinand. When, however, Zdpolya died (1540) his councillors 
secured the sultan’s recognition and support for his son, John 
Sigismund. War broke out afresh, and the Turks occupied a 
great part of Hungary. Ferdinand even had to undertake to pay 
the sultan an annual tribute for the remnant of Hungary left 
him (1547). 
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In the severe .struggles in which Ferdinand’s brother, Charles V., 
was involved with the Protestant piinces of Germany and their 
allies abroad. Ferdinand did not directly intervene, although his 
.sympathies were unieigncdly Catholic Electid (jernian king in 
1530, he repeatedly advocated leconciliation between the two 
religious parties and attempted, although vainly, at the Council of 
Trent, to modify the demands of the Catholics He w'as largely 
instrumental in the concluNon ot the treaties of Passau (1552) 
and Augsburg (i 5 S 5 )- It' '556 he was crowned emperor in suc- 
cession to Charles V. 

Ferdinand's reign was of great and lasting importance for the 
internal administrative history of the Austrian districts He 
continued the centralizing policy of Maximilian I , and gradually 
established a number of aclminislrative bodies common to all his 
lands, assisted by the circumstance that the constitutions of the 
lands of the Hungarian and Bohemian crowns did not bind him 
to consult the Estates in many important questions, e g , decision 
on war and peace, the raising ancl application of the regular in- 
come from the crown property and revenues, etc lie thus pre- 
pared the w'ay for the ettorts of his successors to rule their dif- 
ferent kingdoms and lands on a common basis, and to create a 
real unity betw'ccn them in foieign, militaiy and financial respects 
These central organs comprised the Privy Council {Gchcimer 
Rat), created in 1527, for foreign affairs and general administra- 
tion, the General Court Chancelry (Allf’cmrnir Hojkanzlei) for 
execution of decisions taken by the Privy Council and the sov- 
ereign, the Court Council of War {llojkncf^srat), established 1556 
to deal with military recruiting, equipment and supplies ancl main- 
tenance of fortres.ses ancl arsenals, and the Court Trea.sury {Hof- 
kammer), established 1527 as a central financial organ 

The development of the Habsburg power was severely ham- 
pered by the fact that in the (ierman-Austrian provinces, whrie 
the hereditaiy title of the dynasty was unquestioned, the principle 
of primogeniture was sanctioned neither by law nor tiadition 
Fcrdin ind I himself only owed his possession of these territories 
to the principle that all male members of the H.ibsburg dynasty 
had a claim 10 the government and revenues of all territories 
Despite his better judgment, Ferdinand could not free himself 
from the traditional view To avoid a partition of the hereditary 
provinces, in his will (1543) he appointed his elde.st son, Maxi- 
milian, his successor in Hungary and Bohemia, and expressed the 
wish that his three sons should rule the German-Austrian terri- 
tories without partition Yet at la.st tradition proved too strong 
In 1554 he decreed a partition of the Austrian dominions Maxi- 
milian, as eldest, received the duchies of Upper and Lower Austria 
and certain other .smaller territories, Ferclinancl, Tirol and the 
“Vorlande”, Charles, Styria, including the county of Cilli, Carin- 
thia, Carniola, Gorizia, Trieste and Austrian Istria The revenues 
were to be divided as equally as possible between the three On 
the extinc'tion of the male line of any brother the survivors 
inherited his possessions This partition came into force on Ferdi- 
nand’s death (1564). The re.sultant weakening of the dyna.sty 
was only temporary, as Tirol and the “Vorlande" reverted to the 
Sfyrian line in 1595 (definitively, after a new partition, 1665) 
and the Inner Austrian territories were united with the Duchy of 
Upix?r and Lower Austria in 1619. 

Maximilian II. 1564-76. — ^War with Turkey again broke out 
towards the end of Ferdinand’s reign. An eight years’ truce 
(1562) left the Turks m possession of their recent conquests 
On Ferdinand’s death (1564) a new conflict broke out between 
his successor, Maximilian II and the Turks, whose assistance 
the Frince of Transylvania had invoked Sziget, heroically de- 
fended by Nicholas Zriny, defied Sultan Suleiman II ’s assaults, 
but after his death U5b6) the fortress fell and Maximilian lost 
also his last strongholds beyond the middle Theiss and Unna. In 
1568 a fresh eight years’ truce (afterwards repeatedly renewed) 
was concluded. 

Maximilian’s attitude towards the religious question {see 
Reformation) seemed likely to aftect decisively the destinies of 
both Austria and Germany. He had been educated in a more or 
less Protestant atmosphere Charles \’ 's plan to secure the impe- 
rial succession for his son Philip had broughl Maximilian in oppo- 
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sition to the Spanish Habsburgs, and confirmed his conciliatory 
feelings towards the Protestants. Consequently, Protestantism 
spread widely through the old estates of Austria, particularly the 
nobles. However, the antagonism between the two Protestant 
creeds in Germany, consideration for dynastic tradition, his family 
connections with the Catholic dynasties of France and Spain, and 
also purely political motives combined to keep Maximilian, iier- 
sonally, true to Catholicism. He therefore accorded the Prot- 
estant nobles religious liberty only, but not a legal establishment 
of their church Even so, on his cleath the Protestants formed an 
overwhelming majority in most of his lands 

Rudolph II. and the Counter-Reformation. — Under Ru- 
dolph II. (1576-1612), whose succession to the thrones of Ger- 
many, Bohemia and Hungary had been ensured in his father’s life- 
time, the Catholic reaction began Rudolph refused to grant legal 
recognition of religious liberty, and issued severe edicts against 
the prevalent heresies. He was, however, too weak and indolent to 
carry through the measures he planned, and Protestantism made 
further progress, especially in the towns. 

Rudolph’s brother, Ernest, as governor of Upper and Lower 
Austria, was more successful in defending the Catholic faith 
against the repeated assaults of the Protestant preachers; espe- 
cially after finding in Melchior Klesl {q v ) an ardent advocate 
of the policy of Catholic restoration, who applied the religious 
edicts ruthlessly Klesl’s severity led to unrest in Upper Austria, 
which presently turned into a social struggle against the landed 
proprietors, this spread into Lower Austria and was suppressed 
with dilliculty and only impcrlectly. The counter-reformation 
proved most successful in Inner Austria The Archduke Charles, 
needing the help of the Estates against the Turks, at first had to 
make concessions (Brucker Libell 1578), but the counter-ref- 
ormation soon set in strongly, its headquarters being the Jesuit 
university of Graz Charles's son Ferdinand succeeded his father 
as independent ruler in 1596 and carried on his work. Commis- 
sions appointed by him eradicated Protestantism among the 
townspeople and peasants Obstinate heretics were forced to 
emigrate. In a few years the majority of the population was thus 
restored to Catholicism 

The success of the counter-reformation in Austria inspired the 
Government to attempt a similar reaction in Bohemia, Moravia 
and Hungary, but their efforts failed, especially after Stephen 
Bocskay {q.v ) became leader of the anti-Hab.sburg party. The 
towns and nobles of Upper Hungary joined him, as Archduke 
Matthew, as representative of his brother Rudolph, persecuted 
the Protestants and attempted to infringe the rights of the Hun- 
garitin diet. Bocskay allied himself with the Sultan; the imperial 
troops were repulsed and several towns conquered by the Turks 
Simultaneously the discontented Protestant Estates in Austria 
formed a league m defence of their religious and political liberties, 
the unrest among the Bohemian Estates grew, and anti-Habsburg 
feeling increased among the evangelical Estates of the empire. 
The emperor’s insanity had become increasingly obvious since 
1598; his brother thought energetic action imperative to save 
the territory and repute of the dynasty. Rudolph proved obsti- 
nate in the main question, but empowered Matthew to treat with 
the Turks and Bocskay By the treaty of Vienna (June 1606), 
Transylvania remained under the suzerainty of the Hungarian 
king, hut Bocskay was recognized as prince and his dominions 
enlarged. The Hungarian Estates (magnates, nobles and free 
towns) and royal markets were guaranteed free practice of their 
religion. In Nov 1606 the negotiations with the Turks were con- 
cluded at Szitvatorok The territorial status quo was accepted, 
but the sultan for the first time recognized the emperor as his 
equal. 

As the emperor, whose health had further deteriorated, refused 
to recognize his brothers’ arrangements, the archdukes deter- 
mined to recognize Matthew as head of the house (April 1607) 
Rudolph objected; a family quarrel broke out. After complex 
negotiations, the Hungarian, Austrian and Moravian Estates 
agreed with Matthew to maintain peace on the basis of the treaties 
concluded by him in i6o6 Rudolph, however, refused to grant 
these demands War seemed inevitable, but a compact was con- 


cluded at Lieben, Bohemia (June 1608), whereby Rudolph re- 
signed Hungary, Moravia and Austria to Matthew and promised 
him the succession to the Bohemian crown, while Matthew re- 
nounced his share of the Tirol and the Vorlande in his brother’s 
favour. 

This dispute had greatly increased the power of the Estates, 
whose demands the two Habsburgs were obliged to concede. In 
March 1609 Matthew concluded a compact with the Estates of 
Hungary, Austria and Moravia; the guarantees given by Maxi- 
milian II. were taken as basis and extended in favour of the Prot- 
estants. In Sept. 1609 Rudolph signed a royal patent (Majes- 
tatsbrief), assuring liberty of conscience to all inhabitants of 
Bohemia, and granting certain further rights to the nobles, knights 
and free cities Yet the discords between Matthew and Rudolph 
and between them and the Estates continued. The formation of 
the Protestant Union (1608) and Catholic League (1609) in the 
empire reacted on conditions in the Habsburg dominions The 
great danger for the inifierial power lay in the fact that each 
of these federations sought suppoiters abroad — the Union France, 
the League Spain and the pope. The fatal fraternal struggle in the 
Habsburg territories thus led to increased agitation among the 
Estates, reinforced in Bohemia by nationalist feeling In Hungary 
Matthew, who had succeeded his brother as emperor in 1612, was 
involved in new struggles with Bethlen Gabor (q.v.) and the 
Turks, and, receiving insufiicient support from the Estates, was 
forced to recognize Bethlen as Prince of Transylvania and pro- 
long the peace of Szitvatorok for 20 years (1615) The danger 
of a combination of the Estates of Matthew’s dominions against 
the crown was averted by increasing and irreconcilable differences 
between the Estates of Hungary, Bohemia and Austria. The in- 
ternal conflicts in the Habsburg dominions, however, prevented 
Matthew from active intervention in European politics, to the 
detriment of his prestige in the empire and Europe 

The Thirty Years’ War. — Fortunately for the dynasty, the 
succession question, which had grown acute on the extinction of 
the main line, was settled peaceably by agreement (1617), Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, the representative of the Inner Austrian line, 
being recognized as heir to the Austrian territories, Bohemia and 
Hungary; the other Austrian Habsburgs renounced their claims 
and a settlement was also concluded with the Spanish line. Ferdi- 
nand was recognized as king in 1617 by Bohemia, in 1618 by 
Hungary. His immediate and active prosecution of the counter- 
reformation and attacks on local self-government led to severe 
conflicts. A rising in Bohemia (1618) led to a war which lasted 
thirty years The details of this war are found elsewhere (see 
Thirty Ykars’ War); here we need only state that the Bo- 
hemian diet in Aug. 1619 passed a new constitution, declared 
Bohemia an electoral kingdom, granted greater independence to 
the adjunct provinces, disclaimed the house of Habsburg, and 
elected as king Frederick V. of the Palatinate, who was duly 
crowned in Prague. 

By his victory on the White Mountain (Nov. 8, 1620) Ferdi- 
nand forced his opponent to flee and became master of the situa- 
tion. He acted against his enemies with extraordinary severity; 
their estates were confiscated; many were forced to emigrate; the 
Catholic religion was restored. Meanwhile Ferdinand sei*zed the 
opportunity to establish an autocratic and centralized system 
and crush the excessive power of the Estates To secure the fu- 
ture a radical alteration of the constitution was planned The 
Verneuertc Landcsordnung issued on March 10, 1627, as royal de- 
cree for the Bohemian lands greatly increased the sovereign’s 
prerogatives. Elsewhere in the Habsburg dominions Catholicism 
and autocracy triumphed similarly. The interdependence of re- 
ligious and economic motives was particularly obvious in the 
Peasant War of 1625 ((^.u.) 

While the Jesuitical and autocratic system was ev^ery where 
victorious over Protestantism and the power of the Estates west 
of the March and Leitha, the general situation, conditions in 
Germany, consideration for Bethlen Gabor, and fear of Turki.sh 
intervention prevented the imperial government from acting with 
equal vigour in Hungary. Here, too, Catholicism made great 
progress; yet the sovereign’s position remained quite different in 
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Hungary and in the rest of his dominions. Henceforward the 
political individuality of the German and Bohemian provinces 
was repressed, while their relations to the dynasty were broadly 
uniform. The Hungarians, on the other hand, preserved their 
separate status. 

The Thirty Years’ War seemed at first likely to end in victory 
for the emperor and the complete triumph of Catholicism. The 
situation changed, however, when Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden 
entered the struggle (1630), and still more with the participation 
of France (1635). The war 'ceased to be a religious one, and 
became essentially a struggle between the two branches of the 
Habsburg dynasty and France for continental supremacy. It was 
still raging when Ferdinand died (1637). 

Strangely enough, Ferdinand, who had done so much to 
strengthen the imperial power and centralize its authority, could 
not quite throw off the idea of a partition of his dominions. Al- 
though in a will dated 1621 he maintained the principle of pri- 
mogeniture and decreed the indivisibility of the dominions united 
under him, soon after he abandoned the principle of indivisibility, 
and granted his brother Leopold Tirol and the Vorlande. This 
new Tirolean secundogeniture became extinct, however, in the 
male line in 1665, whereupon all Austrian lands were again united. 

Momentous for the administration of the Habsburg possessions 
was the establishment by Ferdinand of a special “Austrian Chan- 
celry,” side by side with the imiaerial chancelry (1620). This 
organ became also the family chancelry for the German line of 
the Habsburgs, and dealt with “all matters affecting the Austrian 
lands and .secreta of the Archducal house ” Gradually relations 
with foreign powers came to be regulated by the “Austrian Court 
Chancelry” under a “Court Chancellor ” Thus the Austrian 
dominions were permanently distinguished from the imperial. 

Ferdinand III. and Leopold 1 . — Under Ferdinand III. 
(1637-57) peace with Sweden and France was concluded (1648), 
after long negotiations. Ratifications were exchanged at Miinster 
on Oct. 24 {see Wkstphalia, Treaty of). The emperor had to 
abandon his father’s imperialist and Catholicizing plan.s, to recog- 
nize freedom of religion and conscience, at least de facto, for the 
empire, and allow the Estates of the empire extensive rights, in- 
cluding that of concluding treaties with foreign powers France 
obtained a large part of the Habsburg Vorlande, Breisach, the 
counties of Upper and Lower Alsace, the Sundgau, the bailiwick 
in the ten imperial cities in Alsace. The position of the Habs- 
burgs in the empire was shaken While the value of the imperial 
crown for the Habsburg dynasty, even after this date, must not 
be underestimated, it is true that henceforward their European 
influence was due primarily to their sovereignty in those great 
territories out of which the Austro-Hungarian monarchy was 
evolved. In this respect the long rule of Leopold I. (1658-1705) 
was of decisive importance. The Danube monarchy was created 
under him, principally by his triumphs over the Turks, who had 
again penetrated to Vienna in 1683, and oVer the Hungarian mal- 
contents, followed by the capture of Buda-Pest, the recognition 
by Hungary (Diet of Pressburg, 1687) of the male line of Habs- 
burgs in primogeniture as Hungarian kings, and shortly afterwards 
the incorporation of Transylvania. Further decisive victories 
by the imperial armies under Prince Eugene of Savoy (q v.) led 
to the peace of Karlowitz (1699). The Porte ceded to the em- 
peror Transylvania, the districts north of the Maros and between 
the Theiss and Danube, and part of Slavonia. 

The Balance of Power. — ^Leopold’s successes were the more 
remarkable in that part of his forces were engaged simultaneously 
in severe battles with other powers, especially in his prolonged 
struggle to defend the rights of his crown and of the German 
nation against the attacks of Louis XIV. {see France, Europe). 
Attempts to conclude a peaceful arrangement with Louis XIV. on 
the partition of the Spanish territories of the Habsburg dynasty, 
whose ruler, Charles II., was childless and weak, had no lasting 
success. Louis’s endeavours to secure a share of the booty in- 
creased the conflicts between him and the Emperor. A number of 
wars followed {see Devolution, War of; League of Augsburg, 
War of; Grand Alliance, War of the), in which France was 
at first successful. 


A change came wilh the intervention of William III of Orange, 
king of England since Feb. 1689. lo May 1689 the “Grand Al- 
liance” was formed between the emperor and the States General, 
William III. as king of England, adhering. The allies gained, in- 
deed, no decisive victory over Louis XIV , and were eventually 
parted by the skilful French diplomacy; yet the Peace of Ryswick 
(1697) was a defeat for France The changed situation appeared 
more clearly when Louis XIV , disrt'garding his agreements with 
England and the States General, claimed (1700) the whole Span- 
ish succession for his grandson, Philip of Anjou, on the strength of 
Charles II.’s will The “Grand Alliance,” concluded in 1701, won 
a succession of decisive victories under the brilliant commander- 
ship of Marlborough and Prince Eugene. {Sec Spanish Succes- 
sion, War of.) 

But the change of regime in England, the quarrel between 
Queen Anne and the Whigs, and her growing dislike of Marl- 
borough was disastrous for the allies’ conduct of the war The 
greatest change was, however, brought about by the death of 
Joseph I. (April 17 ii) and the succe.ssion of Charles VI (1711- 
40). The same danger to the balance of power w'hich had lecl the 
maritime powers to oppose the establishment of the Bourbons in 
France and Spain, now threatened them from the Habsburgs in 
Spain and Central Europe. England signed a separate treaty with 
France (Treaty of Utrecht, April ii, 1713); and the emperor 
had finally to submit to a compromise On March 7, 1714, the 
Peace of Rastatt was signed. Charles finally renounced the terri- 
tories in Alsace, but received Naples, Milan, Sardinia, the Tuscan 
.sea-board and the Spanish Netherlands The recognition by the 
emperor of the Bourbon Philip V. in Spain was not expressed in 
the treaty, but was implicit in it. When Philip, secretly supported 
by the duke of Savoy, attempted in 1717 to recover part of the 
Italian possessions, the emperor, in 1718, joined the alliance 
concluded in 1716 between England, Holland and France The 
duke of Savoy was forced to cede Sicily to the empcior, receiv- 
ing Sardinia in return. The support of the Saxon candidature in 
Poland (1713) led Charles VI to war with France, Savoy and 
Spain. Charles, abandoned by the maritime powers, his allies, 
and supported too late by Russia, was defeated, and ceded No- 
vara and Tortona to Savoy, the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily and 
the sea-board in Tuscany to Don Carlos, receiving in return the 
duchies of Parma and Piacenza (preliminary peace of Vienna 
with the king of France, Oct. 3, 1735; Peace of Vienna, Nov. 

1738)- 

A war with Turkey (1736-39), in which Charles was allied with 
Russia, brought still graver losses. Bosnia, Serbia and the two 
Wallachias. The Peace of Belgrade (Sept. 1739) defined (he 
lower Unna, the Save, and the Danube as far as Orsova as the 
Austro-Turkish frontier. 

Internal Reforms. — In the 92 years between the Peace of 
Westphalia and the death of Charles VI. (1740) the constant 
effort of the rulers of Austria had been to strengthen the mon- 
archical power against the Estates and increase the influence of 
the central organs on the conduct of the state. Their continuous 
wars and consequent unrelieved financial distress, which forced 
them again and again to apply for funds to the provincial Estates, 
gravely impeded these autocratic and centralist ambitions. Nev- 
ertheless, they succeeded in diminishing the power of the Estates 
considerably in the German and Bohemian lands, and increasing 
the influence of the government over affairs throughout their 
dominions by re-organization of the central offices (formation of 
the Conference for Foreign Affairs c. 1660, establishment of the 
Permanent Conference, 1709, abolition of the Central Offices in 
Inner Austria and Tirol 1705, reorganization of the Austrian 
Court Chancelry 1705). The sovereigns and their advisers also 
adopted a definite commercial and industrial policy, and endeav- 
oured, although unsuccessfully, to put order in the finances. The 
mercantile system was brilliantly represented in Austria; Charles 
VI. founded trading companies in Ostend and Trieste, established 
Commercial Courts in various provinces, and formed a Board of 
Trade (1718). Joseph I founded the Vienna city bank (1706), 
Charles VI. established a central revenue office for the majority 
of the state revenues (1715). 
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Charles VI. and the Pragmatic Sanction. — ^The question of 
succession gave Charles VI. much anxiety. When Charles had 
appeared likely to become ruler of Spain, an agreement had been 
made between Leopold I and his sons, Joseph and Charles, that 
Joseph should renounce the Spanish possessions and become sole 
ruler of the Austrian. As, however, Charles’s prospects did not 
materialize, Leopold, in his will (April 1705), provided, Joseph 
consenting, that Charles, if the peace left him none of the 
Spanish possessions, should receive Tirol with the Swabian and 
other territories in the west. Still earlier (Sept 12, 1703) the 
Pactum Miitiiae Snccessionis had laid down regarding the suc- 
cession that the principle of primogeniture should hold, the legit- 
imate male line always taking precedence of the female both in 
Spam and Austria, and that should either branch become extinct 
in its male line, its possessions should fall to the nearest male 
member of the other line; the female line and their descendants 
always coming after the male line Charles’s daughters should 
retain their rights to the lands of both branches if all male mem- 
bers of the dynasty and Joseph’s female descendants, which 
should always take precedence over those of Charles, died out 
This pact, however, lost its importance when Joseph I died in 
1 71 1 without male issue, Charles becoming heir to the Habsburg 
dominions. The weakness of all these arrangements was that they 
were binding only on the Habsburgs, being merely unilateral ex- 
pressions of the sovereign’s will, and not that of the territories, 
in particular of Hungary, whose Estates in 16S7 had reserved to 
themselves the right of election in case of the extinction of the 
entire male line of Habsburgs. Charles VI. therefore attempted 
to regulate the succession On April 19, 1713, acting on his own 
prerogative, he informed his privy councillors and dignitaries of 
his wish that his kingdoms and territories should pass undivided, 
first to his male heirs on the principle of primogeniture, and in 
default of male line to his daughters, and in default again of any 
legitimate descendants of himself, to (he daughters of Joseph I. 
and their legitimate descendants, and after them to the descend- 
ants of his sisters and all other lines of the archducal house, ac- 
cording to the principle of primogeniture. This declaration was 
not issued until March 1720, after Charles VI ’s son, born 1716, 
had died in the same year, his only other children being two 
daughters, born in 1717 and 1718 The Estates of the German- 
Auslrian territories accepted this settlement in 1720 and 1721, 
those of Transylvania and Ilungaiy in 1722; the Hungarian 
Estates reserved their electoral right in ca.se of extinction of the 
male line. Joseph I 's daughters on marriage, and their husbands 
also, were obliged explicitly to renounce any claims to the 
Austrian lands so long as issue of Charles VI, lived. Charles VI, 
made tireless elforts to secure for this law international recogni- 
tion and the guarantee of the European powers. His whole foreign 
policy up to the end of his reign was directed to this endeavour, 
to which he sacrificed important interests of his dominions. In 
fact. Spam, Russia, Prussia, England, Holland, the Germap em- 
pire, Denmark, France anil Sardinia recognized the Pragmatic 
Sanction 

1740-1848 

Maria Theresa; the Wars of the Austrian Succession. — 

On the death of Charles VI. (Oct 1740) the male line of the 
Habsburgs bei ame extinct. He was suci eeded in Austria, Bohemia 
and Hungary by his daughter, Maria Theresa (1740-80) (b. 1717) 
who, in 1736 married Francis Stephen of Lorraine (which he ex- 
changed against Tuscany in 1737). The Estates of her dominions 
recognized Maria Theresa’s succession unreservedly, but Bavaria, 
Saxony and Spam laid claim to Habsburg territories, and Frederick 
II. of Prussia, claiming that old treaties entitled his house to parts 
of Silesia, declared war. His first great victory at Mollwitz 
(1741), encouraged France, Bavaria, Spain, Saxony and Sardinia 
to attack Maria Theresa, who, allied with the Maritime Powers, 
resisted with varying success. (See Austrian Succession, War 
of) At the Peace of Breslau (June 1742), concluded at Eng- 
land’s advice, she ceded most of Silesia to Prussia. In 1743, 
hoping to compensate herself in Bavaria for this loss, she occu- 
pied that state, but Prussia intervened (i744)> and the war was 


again victorious. The Treaty of Dresden (Dec. 1745) confirmed 
the provisions of the Treaty of Breslau without territorial altera- 
tions. Fortunately for Maria Theresa, the Elector Charles of 
Bavaria (as Emperor Charles VII ) died early in i745t his son 
concluded peace in April and in September Maria Theresa’s hus- 
band, Francis I., was crowned emperor (1745-65). 

The other enemies prosecuted the war in the Spanish Nether- 
lands and Italy. But despite successes, won chiefly by the French 
commander, Maurice of Saxony (gv.) in the Spanish Netherlands 
in 1746-7, France inclined to peace, as Russia had been induced 
by the Maritime Powers to help Austria, and England prosecuted 
the war against France at sea with increasing success By the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (Oct 18, 1748) Austria ceded Parma, 
Piacenza and Guastalla to the Spanish Infante, Philip 

Despite her territorial losses in these wars, Austria’s prestige 
had risen. She had shown unexpected vitality, and in some re- 
spects, notably the improved quality of her army and greater 
experience of her generals, was stronger than at the beginning of 
the struggle 

The period 1748-58 was occupied in preparations for carrying 
into etfect Maria Theresa’s determination to recover her lost 
possessions The influence of Wenzel, Prince Kaunitz (q.v.) was 
predominant in convincing the cautious, hesitating empress that 
a reversal of Austria’s foreign policy was necessary to the fulfil- 
ment of these ambitions. Increasing differences, mainly of com- 
mercial policy, with the Maritime Powers made the continuance 
of the old alliance impracticable, and Kaunitz, recognizing that 
Prussia, not France, was now Austria’s chief enemy, persuaded 
Maria Theresa to ally herself with France. The Treaty of May i, 
1756, confirmed and extended in 1757, ended the long Bourbon- 
Ilabsburg rivalry. In the Seven Years’ War (gv), France and 
Austria were ranged against England and Prussia Despite the 
alliance with France and (later) Russia and some smaller powers, 
and the support of the empire, Maria Theresa failed to recover 
Silesia. The Peace of Hubert iisbcrg (Feb. 15, 1763) restored the 
status quo ante bellim. Austro-Prussian rivalry, however, sub- 
sisted, and led to fresh conflicts when Joseph II , who succeeded 
his father as emperor in 1765, becoming simultaneously co-regent 
w'llh his mother in the Habsburg dominions, planned on the death, 
without children of the Bavarian Elector (1777) to annex Bavaria 
as compensation for Silesia. Frederick IT, however, advanced 
into Bohemia, and as Maria Theresa shrank from another cam- 
paign against Frederick, the Peace of Teschen was concluded 
(May 1779), whereby Austria received the Inn district, renounc- 
ing all other claims on Bavaria. 

First Partition of Poland. — ^The efforts of Catharine of 
Russia to extend her influence over Poland put Maria Theresa in 
a difficult position. She would gladly have supported the Poles, 
but found no encouragement from England or France, while 
Prussia had become Russia’s ally in 1764 Neither could Austria 
intervene on Turkey’s side in the Russo-Turkish war, which 
commenced in 1768, as Kaunitz, particularly, wished, since Joseph 
II in his meetings with Frederick (1769 and 1770, the latter at- 
tended by Kaunitz), failed to persuade Frederick to adopt a 
hostile attitude to Russia. Frederick considered a partition of 
Poland the best way to reconcile the interests of Prussia, Russia 
and Austria, and sought to win Catherine for this plan. At first 
unsuccesslul, he eventually convinced her, and Maria Theresa, 
although her sense of justice revolted against the plan, had no 
alternative but to share the booty. By the Treaty of Aug. 5, 1772 
Austria received Zips and the districts included under the names 
of Galicia and Lodomeria. To make these acquisitions directly 
contiguous with Transylvania, Joseph occupied the Bukovina, 
part of the Turkish principality of Moldavia, in 1774, which 
Turkey, incapable of recovering it, ceded to him in May 1775. 

Maria Theresa’s Internal Reforms^Maria Theresa’s in- 
ternal reforms were momentous. Having asserted her right in 
the wars of succession to her father’s dominions, she felt the 
necessity of giving these territories which had hitherto had little 
in common but the dynasty, an inner unity and firmer administra- 
tion. While leaving the Estates intact, she reduced their rights 
and seldom convoked them To unify the administration of the 
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German- Bohemian territories and introduce some harmony of 
principle into the existing offices, the Austrian State Council 
{Staatsrat) was established in 1760, at Kaunitz’s suggestion, to 
report on all questions submitted to Maria Theresa, The Council 
covered the whole state and thus debated questions concerning 
Hungary, the Spanish Netherlands and the Italian possessions as 
well as the German-Bohemian territory The Directorium in 
publicis et enmeralibus, which was charged with the political and 
part of the financial administration of the German and Bohemian 
territories, was established in 1749, but proving unsatisfactory, 
was abolished in 1761; the political and financial administrations 
were again separated, the former entrusted to the German- 
Bohemian Court Chancellery, the latter distributed among three 
central organs, the chief being the Hof hammer (Court Chamber). 
A “Credit Deputation” was formed for the national debt of the 
German-Austrian territories The Kommerzienrat (Commercial 
Council) was an independent body for the promotion of trade 
and industry. In 1760 a Commi.s.sion of Studies was established 
to supervise education, which was now considered definitely the 
concern of the state. The Government now not only organized 
the primary schools and drew up the syllabus for the upper schools 
and lay faculties of the universities, but after 1774 also settled 
.syllabuses and text books for the theological faculties and monastic 
schools. 

The contemporary theories of state supremacy and anti-papal 
feeling (Tebronianism), wide-spread in the monarchy, in ecclesi- 
astical as well as lay circles, deeply influenced the Government’s 
relations with the Catholic Church Various measures were de- 
vised to strengthen the state in clerical questions A new law 
forbade publication of jxipal bulls without the consent of the 
crown, and direct intercourse between the bishops and Rome;, the 
privileges of the religious orders were curtailed Maria Theresa 
herself was a devout Catholic, distinctly hostile towards the Jews, 
against whom she issued several severe decrees, including decrees 
of expulsion, a fate shared on occasions by the Protestants Her 
government devoted particular attention to ta.xation. Negotia- 
tions with the Estates led to a considerable inc tease m the pro- 
vincial contributions ; the basis of the land tax was revised, the 
estates of nobles and the Church submitted to the regular taxa- 
tion The customs system was revised (1775), although still in- 
adequately Maria Theresa also claimed the codification of the 
law as her prerogative, wishing to replace the extraordinarily 
numerous systems current by a single, unified code In 176s a 
unified criminal code and procedure (the Thereitanische Halsi^e- 
nc/itsordniinji) was introduced for the German-Bohemian lands. 
Torture, retained here, was abolished in 1776 A civil code was 
completed in 1767, but not approved by the sovereign. 

Joseph II. ( 1780 - 90 ). — ^Joseph II became sole ruler on Maria 
Theresa’s death (Nov. 29, 1780), and proceded vigorously to en- 
force his theories of enlightened despotism and ^tatnme. Above 
all, he aimed at completest centralization, not only in the German 
and Bohemian provinces, but throughout his territories, reg.ard- 
less of historic rights and tradition. The Hungarian Estates were 
never convoked. Outside Hungary the rights of the Estates were 
reduced, the principal affairs entrusted to the provincial govern- 
ments The diets were at first convoked frequently, but only to 
grant the Government’s financial requirements. The financial and 
political administrations were reorganized (1782) and Joseph re- 
frained only at the urgent representation of the State Council 
from uniting the judicature with the executive. Directories of 
police were established in all large towns on the model of Vienna, 
to supervise the population, and the secret police began its work 
in Vienna. The city charters were reorganized on bureaucratic 
lines. His centralistic tendencies and desire to accelerate the ad- 
ministration induced Joseph in 1784 to introduce German as the 
administrative language in all his dominions, including Hungary. 
As regards the judicial system, he attempted to organize the courts 
with greater simplicity and uniformity, to concentrate judicial 
authority in the hands of the sovereign, and to create a competent 
magistral ure. The civil procedure was organized in three stages: 
local courts, courts of appeal, supreme court. The criminal pro- 
cedure was organized by the patent of 1787. Maria Theresa’s 
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unfinished codification w,is carried further. A “General Judicial 
Decree” {Allgemcine Ccrtchtsordvung) was issued 1781 for the 
German-Bohemian lands, simultaneously with a liankruptcy law. 
The civil code was not completed, but portions of it, notably 
marriage law, were regulated On Jan 1,1787 the first part of the 
general legal code (private law) came into force for the Ger- 
man-Bohemian lands, 178S the criminal procedure Without con- 
sulting the Estates, Joseph re-modelled the systems of direct and 
indirect taxation in the direction of equal taxation for all clas«:es 
(land tax Patent of 1781; 1 In 1781 he issued his “subjej ts’ 
patent” (Unlcrtanspateut) for the protection of iieasants. regulat- 
ing relations between them and their masters, to the advantage of 
the former, in the German-Bohemian lands Most important of all 
was the patent of Nov i, 1781, abolishing seifdom and giving all 
subjects the right of marriage, free movement and instruction in 
,any handicraft in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, soon after in 
Galicia, and in Hungary in 1 785 Corvees and other contributions 
were left to the land owner as “urgent rights,” but were reduced 
by further patents. 

Joseph’s intervention in ecclesiastical conditions in his do- 
minions was drastic The Patent of Tolerance (Oit 1781) 
granted extensive concessions to the non-Catholic Christian creeds, 
while the Jew’s w’ere freed from many restrictions imposed on 
them from earlier centuries. Joseph maintained the absolute power 
of the State even in ecclesiastical matters and wished to exclude 
the pope from influence over internal ecclesiastical conditions in 
his domains No papal bull might be published without previous 
Iiermission from the Government Appeals to Rome and the pro- 
cural of dispensations were forbidden In 1782 the abolition of 
all purely contemiilative monasteries was decreed and their prop- 
erty confiscated by the State, which assumed control over the 
remaining monasteries Theological instruction was completely 
taken over by the State and State general .seminaries established. 
The Marriage Patent (1783) declared marriage a civil contract 
validated only by civil law The pope’s piersonal intervention 
with Joseph jiroved fruitless 

Both the revolutionary contents of these reforms and the auto- 
cratic .seventy of their execution elicited wide-spread resistance, 
particularly among influential circles Hungary resented deeply 
the violation of the Estates’ tradition.'il rights and the attempts 
at Gcrmani/ation, and Belgium the anti-Catholic measures In 
both countries there were levolls W’hich the emperor could pos- 
sibly have repres.sed, had he not been engaged simultaneously on 
an ambitious foreign policy as impracticable as his internal re- 
forms His lioiie of exchanging Bavaria for the Spanish Nether- 
lands had to be abandoned when Frederick II of Prussia founded 
a League of Princes (1785) lie was equally unlucky in his at- 
tempt to expand his territories eastwards, allied with Russia 
Loudon’s Turkish campaign of 17S9 reversed the Austrian armies’ 
ill-success in 1788 and Belgrade was captured, but the foreign 
and internal situation made it impossible to follow up the victories 
Prussia, allied since 1788 with the Maritime Powers, concluded 
treaties with Turkey and Poland and armed Russia, Austria’s 
ally w'as weakened by an attack by Sw’cden, France by her revo- 
lution Simultaneously open revolt broke out in the Austrian 
Netherlands against Joseph’s ecclesiastical and administrative 
innovations The discontent in Hungary also became formidable 
and the Galician nobles were preparing a movement with Prussia’s 
connivance, and opposition to Joseph’s methods was growing 
even in the Austrian and Bohemian territories. Further, the 
treasury was empty Joseph had to recognize that his plans w’ere 
premature He revoked most of his reforms in Hungary and the 
Austrian Netherlands 

Leopold II. ( 1790 - 92 ). — On Feb. 20, 1790, Joseph died, leav- 
ing his brother, Leopold II., a dangerous situation at home and 
abroad Leopold who was far less talented than his brother, had 
been a liberal ruler as grand duke of Tuscany. In Austria, warned 
by his brother’s failure, and intimidated by the Revolution in 
France, he reverted to the traditional conservative policy of 
Joseph’s predecessors. His first efforts were to restore peace 
abroad and internal tranquillity Abroad he was successful by re- 
nouncing all territorial acquisitions. On Aug 27, 1790, he under- 
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took in (he Convention of Reichenbach with Prussia to conclude treaty repeated in essence the provisions of Campoformio and 
an armistice with Turkey on the basis of the territorial status Rastatt. 

quo ante bellum, and to conclude peace with the mediation of The Austrian Empire, 1804. — The transformation of France 
Prussia and the Maritime Powers. The armistice was concluded into a hereditary monarchy under the emperor Napoleon I. 
Sept. 1790, the peace signed at Sistova, Aug. 5, 1791. The status (1804), caused Francis also to assume the title of hereditary 

quo ante bellum was, roughly, re-established. emperor of Austria (Aug. 10, 1804), a title designed also to ex- 

Leopold s attitude towards the French Revolution was dictated press the essential unity of the different Austrian territories. In 
by the wish to pre.scrve peace and avoid implications in European 1805 Francis, principally in view of Napoleon’s policy in Italy, 
entanglements. To restore internal tranquillity he revoked almost joined the Anglo-Russian alliance against France, but after the 
all Joseph s reforms. In Hungary he sanctioned a number of laws crushing defeat suffered by his own and the Russian troops at 
framed to guarantee the Hungarian constitution against further Austerlitz (q.v.) on Dec 2, he was for.saken by the Russians and 
violations and safeguard the independence of the internal ad- forced to accept the humiliating peace of Presburg (Dec. 26, 
ministration. Latin was introduced as the official language of ad- 1805). Austria was cut off from Germany and Italy, and forced 
ministration in Hungary, the office of Palatine restored Here and to relinquish territories which had long been hers to Napoleon, 
in the German-Bohemian territories, the diets were again con- Her position as head of the German empire was gone. The formal 
voked, and many of their demands granted The central ad- di.ssolution of the empire followed when 16 princes in southern 
ministration also reverted to Maria Theresa’s system; their ac- and western Germany concluded the Rhenish league under the 
tivities were reduced, the co-operation between different offices protectorate of Napoleon (July 1806). Under pressure and threats 
became less close. Leopold held most firmly to his brother’s from Napoleon, Francis declared, on Aug. 6, 1806, that he con- 
ecclesiastical policy. The State retained control over schools; sidered the tie which had hitherto united him with the empire as 
toleration, etc was maintained intact Although Leopold restorecl broken, and renounced the dignity of Roman-German emperor, 
theological education to the bishops, abolished the General Semi- Austria took no part in the Napoleonic wars of the following 
nary and re-instituted some of the monasteries, priests wete still years; but the patriotic feelings of her inhabitants (and especially 

looked on as servants of the State. of the Germans) awoke. This movement was encouraged by the 

The Napoleonic Wars. — By caution and reserve, Leopold new foreign minister, Count Philip Stadion (qv,), and assisted 
escaped an armed conflict with France His son Francis (II as by the Archdukes Charles {q v ) and John. Although here, and 

Roman Emperor, 1792-1806, 1 as Emperor of Austria, 1804-35) always, Francis remained cold and averse from any popular 

was forced by France’s declaration of war (April 20, 1792) into movement, he recognized the necessity of providing against 
a war which lasted intermittently till 1815 (5ee Napoleonic Ca.m- future dangers. Austria’s greatest difficulty, which seemed ir- 
PAiGNS). Disunity between the Prussian and Austrian statesmen reparable, was financial The value of the paper currency sank 
and generals, mutual jealousy and ambition influenced the attitude continually, and a severe commercial crisis broke out in 1808. 
of the two powers and were largely responsible for the unsuccess- Nevertheless, Stadion accomplished sundry reforms, and the 
ful course of the war in which, in 1793, England and Holland had Archduke Charles attempted to raise the morale of the standing 
united against France to be joined later by Spain; especially after army, by the side of which he created a national force or Land- 
Russia and Prussia had concluded the Treaty of Jan. 1793, where- wehr, to include all able-bodied men between 18 and 25. In 1809 
by both powers annexed large districts of Poland, while Austria Stadion and his supporters persuaded the emioeror to undertake 

was only to receive Bavaria instead of Belgium, as compensation a fresh campaign against Napoleon. After initial reverses, the 

In consequence of Prussia’s conduct, Baron Thugut (qv.), a Austrian army, led by Charles, inflicted his first defeat on’ Na- 
convinced opponent of Prussia, and determined to allow her no poleon at Aspern (May 21 and 22, 1809); but Austria’s hopes 
important enlargement except against a corresponding increase were destroyed at Wagram (July 6). An armistice was concluded, 
for Austria, took over Austrian foreign policy (March 1793). He After hesitating long between the rival parties of war and peace 
attained his object On Jan 3, 1795, the treaty on the third in his entourage Francis declared for the latter. Stadion fell, his 
partition of Poland was concluded, after Russia had suppressed successor, Count (later Prince) Clemens Wenzel Lothar Metter- 
the Polish rebellion and taken Warsaw Austria received W’est nich (qv), undertook negotiations with Napoleon, which, after 
Galicia. Prussia having concluded the Treaty of Basle with long parleying, led to the Peace of Schonbrunn (Oct. 14, ’1809), 
France (April 1795) and Tuscany and Spain having followed her which imposed on Austria the severest sacrifices, including the 
example, the chief burden of the war with France rested on loss of Salzburg, the Inn district and West Galicia. 

Austria Her commanders were victorious on the Rhine, but Metternich and the French Alliance. — ^An immediate re- 
defeated by Bonaparte in Italy. sumption of hostilities was unthinkable ; clever diplomacy was the 

An armistice, followed by a preliminary peace (April 18) was essential, until the hour came to recover these losses. Metternich 
concluded at Leoben, the definitive peace being signed on Oct 17 won over his sovereign for this policy Austria courted Napoleon’s 
at Campoformio Austria renounced Belgium, which was united friendship; his marriage to the emi^eror’s daughter Marie Louise, 
to France, and the duchies of Milan and Mantua, incorporated in enabled Metternich in Paris to get alleviations for the payment of 
the new Cisalpine republic, but received a great part of the terri- the indemnity, although these were insufficient to ward off the state 
tory of the Venetian republic (whose independence was abolished bankruptcy in Austria admitted by the Patent of Feb 20r 1811. 
by Bonaparte), including Venetian Istria and Dalmatia. The The financial crisis, mistrust in Austria’s forces, the deep conflicts 
Emperor further consented that France should receive most of between Austria and Russia, and the hope that a French alliance 
the left bank of the Rhine on concluding peace with the empire, would bring compensation for past losses, induced Metternich to 
At the congress of Rastatt, opened Dec. 1797, France obtained recommend the emperor to conclude a treaty with Napoleon 
the cession from the empire of the whole left bank of the Rhine. (March 14, 1812), whereby Austria undertook to supply 30,000 
Before the indemnification due to the imperial estates con- men for the Russian campaign, Napoleon promising his ally an 
cerned had been determined, war broke out again (Second Coali- indemnity and territorial gains should the campaign prove suc- 
tion War, 1 798-1801 ). Austria at first won considerable successes cessful. Whether Metternich, convinced of Napoleon’s invinci- 
in Germany and Switzerland, and, allied with Russia, in Italy, bility, wished to link Austria’s fate permanently with France, or 
but their effect was nullified through the disunity of the com- only awaited a suitable moment to strike for freedom, is kill 
manders. The Tsar Paul, imputing egotistical motives to the undecided Recent research tends to the latter assumption It is 
Austrians, recalled his troops, and Austria was left (1800) alone certain that even after Napoleon’s disastrous Russian campaign, 
to face the French, whose troops in Italy were now again com- Metternich still advocated caution for Austria. He concluded an 
manded by Bonaparte, returned from Egypt Bonaparte’s victory armistice with Russia and armed, but would not join the Russo- 
(June 14), and Moreau’s at Hohenlinden Prussian alliance of March 1813. The French alliance was, however, 
/PI? forced Francis to conclude the treaty of Luneville denounced (April 6, 1813), and simultaneously Austria’s armed 

(Feb. 9, 1801), in his own name and that of the empire. This neutrality proclaimed. Another step was taken when Napoleon, 
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after his victories at Liitzen and Bautzen (May 1813), concluded 
an armistice with his opponents (early June) to gain time for fur- 
ther armaments. Austria armed, concentrated large masses of 
troops in Bohemia and assumed the part of intermediary. As, 
however, Napoleon refused to accept the sacrifices suggested to 
him, involving the overthrow of his entire political system in cen- 
tral Europe, Austria declared her adherence to the Russo-Prussian 
alliance (Aug. 10, 1813) and soon after declared war The battle 
of Leipzig (Oct. 16-18, 1813) brought Napoleon’s defeat As, 
however, he refused to make peace, the war continued until his 
abdication and the first Peace of Paris (May 30, 1814). 

Treaty of Paris and Congress of Vienna. — ^^rhis treaty laid 
down the Po, the Ticino and Lago Maggiore as Austria’s frontier 
in Italy, whereupon the incorporation of Lombardy and Venice in 
the Austrian monarchy was proclaimed (July 12). On June 3 
Bavaria restored Tirol, Vorarlberg, Salzburg and, later, the Haus- 
ruck and theTnn districts. The other questions were settled at the 
Congress of Vienna (Sept. 1814-July 1815). Austria received the 
“Illyrian provinces” ceded in 1805 and 1809, with Dalmatia and 
the Republic of Ragusa, the district of Tarnopol, Wieliczka and 
the Veltlin. The secundogeniture of the Habsburgs in Tuscany 
and the tertiogeniturc in Modena were restored. Austria renounced 
all other territory lost since 1792. At Metternich’s advice, Francis 
did not re-assume the title of Roman Emperor, since Mctternich 
thought that a loose association of sovereign states under Austrian 
presidency, “powerful for defence, powerless for offence” would 
form a guarantee of the peace of central Europe and of Austrian 
preponderance, and in its councils Austrian diplomacy, backed by 
the weight of the Habsburg power outside Germany, would exer- 
cise more influence than any possible prestige derived from a ven- 
erable title that had become a byword for the union of unlimited 
pretensions with practical impotence. By renouncing Belgium 
and minor possessions in Western Germany, Metternich thought 
he was increasing the power of the Habsburgs, which now rested 
on a coherent territorial complex. He failed to see, however, that 
by this action, and by acquiescing in the establishment of Prussia 
in the Rhine provinces, Austria abdicated to Tnussia her position 
as the bulwark against France 

Metternich’s Sway (181S-48). — From 1815-48 Metternich 
controlled Austria's foreign policy. The great successes he had 
achieved against Napoleon, and the predominant position assumed 
by him, and thus by Austria, at the Congress of Vienna, induced 
Francis, although he sonietime.s disagreed with his minister’s polit- 
ical views, to leave the conduct of foreign affairs almost entirely 
to him, especially as Metternich was an adept at clothing his advice 
in such a form as to enable Francis to look on the decisions he 
took as the outcome of his owr initiative. The. principles followed 
by Metternich have been described as “stability and legitimacy ” 
Metternich wished to preserve the statui quo formulated at the 
Congress of Vienna, because he saw no other certain way of insur- 
ing lasting peace in Europe, which he thought indisiiensablc for 
her war-weary and exhausted states, particularly Austria Suffi- 
cient measures should be taken against revolution from without, 
or any possible upheaval from within. This preservation of the 
existing order in the foreign and internal organization of the states 
of Europe was the essence of what Metternich called the “sta- 
bility of things,” and as progress and change in any direction 
seemed to him an unjustified attempt against the legitimate rights 
of existing authorities, he became the champion of “legitimacy ” 
The alliance of Chaumont uniting the four powers, Austria, Russia, 
Prussia and England, renewed in Nov, 1815 and adhered to after 
1818 by France, was to ensure the balance of power as restored in 
1815. The great powers were to avoid conflicts with one another 
and prevent them between the other states, and between rulers and 
ruled within them, by their intervention, armed if necessary He 
attempted to instill this principle into the congresses held on his 
initiative between 1818 and 1822, and on later occasions Even 
the unrest which followed the French July revolution in many 
parts of Germany, and increased the power of the democratic par- 
ties where constitutions were already in force, failed to alter Met- 
ternich's conviction that his methods alone could be the salvation 
of all proper-thinking persons. He found confirmation in the 
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apparent success of this policy within the Austrian monarchy The 
occasional meetings of the Estates were mere forms, and the Hun- 
garian diet, which functioned again after 1825, was not yet trouble- 
some. The police, under Count Leopold Sedlnitzki, were every- 
where supreme. Paid or voluntaiy spies reported every utterance 
made at meetings; any person of importance was under regular 
supervision; all letters were opened The draconic censorship 
suppressed any free literar>’ activity. The government paid spe- 
cial attention to the upper schools, and saw that the instruction 
conformed with conservative principles 

Francis I.: Internal Stagnation.— Francis's influence in the 
inner affairs of Austria was much stronger than m foreign policy, 
which he left increasingly to Metternich Convinced that a reor- 
ganization of the administration was necessary, and determined to 
create order, he began reforms, principally in the central govern- 
ment officc.s, soon after his accession His first, ill-considered ex- 
lieriments, proved unsuccessful Only in Aug 1802, were the ar- 
rangements perfected, which then remained practically unchanged 
till 1848. The political admini.st ration of all the German and Bo- 
hemian hereditary provinces, Galicia and the Italian districts, was 
entrusted to the “United court chancelry” {Vcreimste Ilofkanzlet), 
while the supreme judicial instance was revived for the judicature 
m those territories; the court chamber (llofkatnmer) and Banco- 
Deputation took charge of all the state economic action throughout 
the monarchy The State Council was replaced in Aug. i8or by an 
advisory Ministry {Staats- und Konferensministerium), over 
whose debates the emperor presided, as highest instance for all 
state affairs This institution, however, proved unsatisfactory, as 
the other central authorities had no direct communication with 
one another, all matters submitted for imperial decision being sent 
to the imperial cabinet under a chef de cabinet As Francis also 
preferred, rather than attending conferences, to discuss questions 
with individual members, or to call for written opinions from the 
councillors, the conferences became ever rarer. In 1808 this Min- 
istry v'a? abolished, and the Council of State restored In 1814 a 
further “advisory council’’ (Konferenzrat) was establi.shed, where 
especially important fjucstions were treated after discussion in the 
Council of State. Nevertheless, the atlmmistration remained most 
imperfect Its conduct still lacked any uniformity. The jurisdic- 
tion of the departmental heads was strictly defined, and whatever 
lay outside this was reserved for imperial decision. Thus the em- 
peror came gradually to represent alone any synthesis of the vari- 
ous administrative departments, while the officials, high or low, 
avoided any responsibility, and the minutest questions were handed 
up through all the stages of the bureaucratic hierarchy, to be 
shelved and forgotten in the imperial cabinet, for, industrious as 
he was, Francis could not permanently fulfil his self-imposed task 
The re-organization of the provincial administration was equally 
unsuccessful The introduction, on Jan. i, 1812, of the general civil 
code, was beneficial for justice Metternich recognized the dan- 
gers inherent in the slow, inconsistent working of the machine of 
state, and would have liked to introduce reforms, where compatible 
with his “system.” But Francis, naturally mistrustful, shrank 
more and more from radical changes. He contented himself with 
meeting immediate ncces.sities, buried himself in details, and thus 
as Metternich said, “Austria was administered, but not ruled.” 

Francis’s ever-growing terror of popular movements made him 
averse from any tendency to give the people larger participation 
in political life. Thus Metternich’s attempt in 1832 to persuade 
the emperor to grant a new constitution, to reconcile the “oppo.si- 
tion between the monarchist principle and the democratic” failed. 
Accordingly, although the forms of the Estates remained un- 
changed, their activity was steadily reduced The diets were 
allowed to enact no legislation; taxes were raised without consult- 
ing them; the rights of the Estates in the recovered provinces of 
Tirol and Carniola reduced. Even in Hungary, whose constitution 
was unaltered, Francis attempted, from 1813 to 1825, to rule with- 
out a diet, demanding subsidies and troops direct from the coun- 
ties. Only when the counties refused compliance with their king’s 
commands, was the diet again convoked (1825), and promised 
regular convocation every three years, and the sole right of approv- 
ing taxes and recruits. 
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Fear of the influence of oppositional politicians and liberal writ- 
ers on the popular mind was the cause of Francis s severe repres- 
sion of all assaults on the existing organization of the state and 
society Political prisoners were tortured, not out of vindictive- 
ness, but in the expectation that the “criminal spirit of enlighten- 
ment’’ could thus be brought into the right path All attempts 
to convince the emperor that these methods could never perma- 
nently improve public conditions — view shared by Metternich — 
remained unsuccessful Francis became ever deafer to such advice. 
In his will he warned his successor, Ferdinand I. (1835-48) to 
“displace nothing of the foundations of the edifice of state. Rule, 
and change nothing ” 

Ferdinand 1. — The new sovereign, weak-minded and incapable 
of really ruling, followed his father’s advice so far as to leave to 
Metternich the conduct of foreign affairs He was, however, in- 
duced by court circles to establish the Conference of .State (1836), 
as supreme administrative body Its membeis were the Arch- 
dukes Louis and Francis Charles, Metternich and Count Francis 
Anton Kolowrat. The evcr-incre.ismg rivalry between the two 
last-named impeded business, and Archduke Louis’s dislike of 
novelty thwarted any reforms proposed by the ministers, or at 
best delayed their execution Nevertheless, Austria followed other 
civilized States, although hesitatingly, in building railways, im- 
proving communications, concluding commercial treaties, abolish- 
ing many customs barriers, etc 

Internal Unrest. — Elsewhere, however, the governmental tra- 
dition of passive waiting subsisted, even when signs of popular im- 
patience multiplied The mc*elings of the Estates began to be 
lively, those of Bohemia, Styria and Galicia advanced complaints 
and demands The opposition to the central government was re- 
inforced by the rapidly-growing nationalist movement among the 
non-German nationalities In Bohcmiia the Czech nationalist 
elements united into a literary opposition; in the Yugoslav dis- 
tricts ‘Tllyriaiiism’’ was the catch-word, in Hungary Count Ste- 
phen Szcchenyi inaugurated a national liberal opposition; in the 
Italian provinces dislike of the Austrian regime, despite the many 
administrative reforms introduced by Austria, grew boundless. 
Even where nationalist influences were absent, as in the German- 
Austrian districts, discontent increased The Styrian Diet discussed 
the necessity of agrarian reform The Estates of Lower Austria 
demanded greater participation in pulilic affairs, publication of the 
budget, and abolition of corvecs, and in Vienna, despite all threats 
of the police, the demand of the upper circles for greater liberty 
grew louder The woiks of Anastasius Grim and Lenau’s songs 
of liberty, Heine’s and Borne’s writings w-ere read w'lth enthusi- 
a.sm. Liberal periodicals, smuggled in from Germany, were de- 
voured The impression made by Andrian von Werburg’s anony- 
mous pamphlet, “Austria and her Future’’ (1841) proved that 
many good Austrians agreed with him, that “the anaichy of a 
studied despotism was intolerable ” The masses, less affected by 
the spiritual tyranny, were goaded by the severe economic depres- 
sion. Peasants, artisans, traders and the growing number of indus- 
trial labourers, demanded reforms and grew increasingly embit- 
tered as they were forced to realize that no help would come from 
above. Riots occurred among the workmen and populace. Some 
of the responsible statesmen recognized the imperative necessity 
of timely reform ; even some members of the imix.*rial house, espe- 
cially Archduke John, advocated sensible reforms, but Archduke 
Louis remained obdurately averse from change, and Metternich 
lacked energy to press his better judgment on his powerful oppo- 
nents Such was the situation when revolution broke out in France 
(Feb. 1848; and the universal discontent found a vent. 

184a-1918 

The Revolution of 1848. — The rc\olt against the system of 
government in Vienna commenced in Hungary, where Louis 
Kossuth iqv.)^ for some years leader of the Radical party, made 
the “inaugural si3eech of the Austrian revolution,” on March 3, 
xn the Hungarian Diet Prague follow'cd f)n March 13 there was 
a rising in Vienna, led by the students. Views at Court were di- 
vided; the opposition (now of long standing) turned against 
Metternich, the Archduchess Sophie, mother of the late Emperor, 


Francis Joseph, also belonged to it. On the evening of the 13th 
the abdication of the chancellor was announced, to the general 
joy, It was hoped that his system would fall with him. As further 
concessions, the students were armed, the middle-class constabu- 
lary reinforced, committees convoked to consider what reforms 
should be introduced. On the following day the censorship was 
abolished and freedom of the press granted. On the 15th it was 
announced that deputies would shortly be summoned “to give the 
country a constitution.” A few days later, a responsible ministry 
was appointed, at first under the aged Kolowrat, who was soon 
succeeded by Count Charles Louis Ficquelmont, later (May 4) 
by Francis Xavier Freiherr von Pillersdorf, an old opponent of 
the old system. All their hands were, however, tied, as the troops 
were in Italy, which had risen against Austrian rule. The Czechs, 
who seized the occasion to press their national demands, were 
promised a responsible central organ in Bohemia and equality of 
rights for Czech and German nationals (April 8). In Galicia the 
abolition of all dues and obligations arising out of the condition 
of servitude was promised In Vienna, the National Guard, led 
by the Radicals and students’ representatives was in charge, and 
established a Political Central Committee to safeguard the rights 
of the people. On April 25 the new constitution, on the model 
of the Belgian, was published It broke completely with the past, 
granted liberty, introduced ministerial responsibility, a parlia- 
ment of two chambers and juries. Nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment’s conditions appeared insutficicnt to the democratic-feeling 
middle classes and students. They objected to the imposition of 
the constitution from above, and to the two-chamber system. The 
proletariat condemned the indirect franchise and the exclusion of 
workmen and servants from suffrage. When the Government 
decreed the dissolution of the Viennese Central Committee and 
the National Guard (May 13), riots followed (May 15), Pillers- 
dorf yielded. The dissolution was revoked, and a revised suffrage 
and the convocation of a single-chambered diet promised After 
fresh riots, the Government allowed the formation of a committee 
of safely and abolished the limitations on the suffrage. Mean- 
while lerdinand and his family had left Vienna for Innsbruck 
Archduke John was appointed plenipotentiary regent during the 
Emperor’s absence (June 15). Under pressure from the Com- 
mittee of Safety, he dismissed Pillersdorf and called the Liberal 
leader, Anton von Doblhoff, who included in his ministry Freiherr 
Johann Wessenberg and also democrats such as A. Bach and 
Ernst Schwarzer. This ministry was to create a “popular mon- 
archy based on the legally expressed will of the people” in co- 
ojieration with the first Austrian diet, which was opened July 22, 
1848. The 383 deputies from the German and Slavonic lands 
formed national gr(”ips, rather than stable political parties The 
burning question was the liberation of the peasants who had sent 
94 members to the diet. Hans Kudlich’s motion to abolish serf- 
dom and all rights and duties deduced therefrom (July 26) was 
debated; on Sept. 7, after excited debates and tenacious opposi- 
tion from the Conservatives, a law was passed relieving the peas- 
ants of their burdens. The landowners were promised indemni- 
fication. Meanwhile the Government had gamed successes in the 
provinces against the revolutionaries A Czech rebellion which 
broke out in Prague in connection with the Slavonic Congress 
(June 12), was repressed by Prince Alfred Windischgratz. In 
Italy Radetzky defeated the Sardinian armies at Custozza (July 
25). On August 5 Charles Albert evacuated Milan {see Italian 
Wars). The court returned to Vienna (August 12), receiving 
an enthusiastic welcome which, however, soon cooled when con- 
ditions remained unimproved. In September there were work- 
men’s riots in Vienna. Events in Hungary increased the unrest 
The gap widened between the Radicals in the Hungarian diet 
under Kossuth and the Viennese Government. The former aimed 
at complete separation of Hungary from the monarchy; the lat- 
ter at incorporating it with Austria as a province and abolishing 
all especial powers and rights possessed by the Hungarian nation. 
In Sept. 1848, the Viennese Government determined to act against 
the Hungarian opposition. Joseph Count JellaCii (9.0.), Ban of 
Croatia, who had been first dismissed from his post as a traitor, 
but later reinstated because he wished to break the Magyars and 
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establish a uniform Habsburg kingdom, led his troops against 
the Magyars. Complaints lodged in Vienna by deputies of the 
Hungarian diet found sympathy among the Viennese democrats, 
but could not be brought before the Austrian Reichstag on ac- 
count of the opposition of its Slav majority. The flight of the 
Palatine and the murder of Count Lamberg made the breach ir- 
remediable. German-Austrian troops were ordered to march from 
Vienna against the Magyars on Oct. 6th, some of them, incited 
by the people, mutinied and remained victors in the conseciuent 
fighting The revolt spread, the minister of war, Count Latour, 
was murdered and the Arsenal stormed (Oct. 6 ). The proletariat 
and lower middle-classes now seized the power; the diet, munici- 
pality and students’ committee had little authority The court 
fled to Olmutz (Oct, 7), leaving behind them a manifesto sharply 
condemning the behaviour of the Viennese and adjuring all right- 
minded persons to combat the revolutionaries. Jcllacic and Win- 
dischgratz marched on Vienna. Incompetently led, abandoned 
by the provinces, supported too late by the Magyars, the revolu- 
tionaries could not long hold the city against Windischgratz’s 
troops, especially as provisions soon ran short On Oct 31st VVin- 
dischgratz entered Vienna, which surrendered to him Some of the 
revolutionary leaders were executed; others imprisoned The pop- 
ulation accepted the dictates of the Government, now led by Prince 
Felix Schwarzenberg, ably supported by Francis Count Stadion, 
Bach and Karl Freiherr von Bruck. 

Accession of Francis Joseph. — Parliament was convoked at 
Kremsier for Nov 15, there to work undisturbed by the discords 
of the capital. On Nov 27 a proclamation announced that the 
continuation of Austria as a united State was necessary for Ger- 
many and Europe. On Dec 2 Ferdinand abdicated, and his 
nephew. Francis Joseph (q v ) (1848-1916) ascended the throne 
In his inaugural proclamation he expressed the hope that he would 
succeed in uniting “all lands and races of the monarchy in one 
great body politic,” while guaranteeing the peoples’ rights to par- 
ticipate in the legislature The deputies in Kremsier debated, in- 
deed, on a new constitution and on “fundamental rights ” The 
former aimed at establishing a modern, multi-national state after 
the wishes and with the consent of the nations of Austria proper; 
the “fundamental rights” were to include freedom of religion, 
press and speech, equality before the law, equal rights for all 
nationalities, juries, etc The negotiations were still proceeding 
when Schwarzenberg, encouraged by the armies’ successes in 
Italy and Hungary, dissolved the diet and published a constitu- 
tion, dated March 4th, elaborated by Stadion. This was to be 
applicable also to the lands of the Hungarian crown. It was based 
on the Kremsier draft, but was less democratic. A number of 
juridical and administrative reforms followed The arrangements 
for the extension of the agrarian reform was favourable to the 
peasantry. 

Hungary answered the imposition of the constitution by con- 
voking a Rump Parliament at Debreezin (April 14, 1848 J which 
declared Hungary, with its partes adnexae, an independent Stale 
and the dynasty of Habsburg-Lorraine dethroned Francis Joseph 
thereupon asked Tsar Nicolas I for help, which was readily 
granted The united Austrian and Russian forces proved too 
strong for the Hungarians. On Aug. 13, 1849, Arthur Gorged 
iq V )y with the main army, capitulated to Russia at Vilagos Rus- 
sia delivered the Hungarians to the discretion of the Viennese 
Government, which took severe reprisals. The Hungarian consti- 
tution was declared annulled, Hungary reduced to an Austrian 
crownland, its partes adnexae created independent crownlands 
(see Hungary). 

Austria was completely successful in Italy without foreign 
assistance. Sardinia having again declared war (March 1S49), 
Austria was victorious at Novara , in August Venice was retaken. 
Austria again ruled directly over the Lombard-Venetian kingdom; 
indirectly in Parma, Modena, Tuscany and the Romagna. These 
successes enabled Schwarzenberg to restore Austria’s hegemony in 
Germany. The struggle between Grossdeutsch and Kleindeutsch 
in Frankfurt is discussed elsewhere (see Germany, History). 
Here it suffices to remark that Schwarzenberg’s ambition of a 
seventy-million state in Central Europe, including all peoples of 


the Austrian empire and Germany under Austrian leadership, 
was not realized The plan ot the majority of the Frankfurt 
Parliament, a German feudal state under Prussia excluding Aus- 
tria, was also frustrated through Frederick William IV 's refusal 
of the crown All other schemes to weaken Austria in Germany 
were thwarted by Schwarzenberg Prui^sia dared not embark on 
war in support of her policy of unituaiion. and submitted at Ol- 
mutz (Nov 1850) The problem ol (iermany’s futuic constitu- 
tion remained, for the time, ojien; but soon after, the old German 
federal constitution and diet were restored 

The Period of Absolutism. — The cx-demoirat Bath, Stadion’s 
successor, and Freiherr Baron Max Carl Kubeik, a former Lib- 
eral, did their best to make Austria into a unified, but absolutist, 
slate. In April 1851, the Reichsrat (Imperial Count il), a consulta- 
tive body nominated by the emperor, was established Its leading 
figure was Kubeck, at whose instance the constitution of March 4, 
1849, was susijended on Dec. 31, 1851 together with the funda- 
mental laws and jury system. Judicature and executive were then 
united m the lower instances, tlven after Schwarzenberg’s death 
(April 1852), the reaction continued, as e.xemplified in the penal 
law ot 1852, the Law of the Right of Free As.sembly and the 
Press regulations In education, clerical influence predominated, 
though Count Leopold Thun admittedly introduced many re- 
forms Economic reforms were also not lacking The internal 
customs barrier between Austria and Hungary was abolished 
(Nov 1850) The customs tariff of Nov 1851 replaced the sys- 
tem of piohibition by moderate protection Bruck, the minister of 
commerce, tried to accomplish economic union with Germany, 
but Prussian opposition wrecked his proposed customs union, al- 
though he concluded a commercial and customs treaty with Prus- 
sia (Feb. 1853), whereby each party accorded the other certain 
benefits The financial situation, however, continued gloomy; the 
dehcit grew; while the system of espionage and police suspension 
reached its climax Meanwhile the bishops, led in Austria by 
Cardinal Joseph Othmar Rauschcr, one of Francis Joseph's 
tutors, conMiiced the court that the revolution had only been the 
consecjuence of national unbelief. Various decrees granted the 
clergy increased rights and influence, finally a concordat was con- 
cluded (Aug 18, 1855 j which ensured the Catholic Church and 
clergy a privileged position, entrusted education to the clergy, and 
contained .ui assurance to the Vatican that Austria would alter no 
confessional or inter-confessional laws without its previous con- 
sent Further conce.ssions to the Church followed, especially 
regarding marriage law 

The Crimean War. — Whether the autocratic regime evolved 
ill the 1 850’s could jirove permanent inevitably depended mainly 
on foreign policy If Austria could maintain the position she had 
achieved in the early ’50’s in Germany and Europe, no revolt need 
be feaied from the discontented peoples. This was, however, not 
the case Francis Joseph's foreign policy was unfortunate. In the 
Crimean War (y.i'.) (1854-56J his attitude was vacillating, and 
pleased no party At the Congress of Paris (Feb. and March, 
1856) Austria paid for her vacillation. She had to renounce the 
acquisition of the Danube principalities, which she had occupied 
and hoped to incorporate, and withdraw her troops. 

More unlucky still was the outcome of Austria’s conflict with 
Sardinia in 1859 (see Italian Wars). The Austrian troops were 
defeated, Lombardy was lost (Treaty of Villa-franca. Peace of 
Zurich). This great victory for the movement for Italian unity, 
led by the house of Savoy, was succeeded by the declaration of 
Parma, Modena, the Romagna and Tuscany that they wished to 
unite themselves with Sardinia. Austria retained only Venice. 

Constitutional Experiments. — These reverses abroad neces- 
sitated abandoning the discredited absolutist system. Slowly and 
reluctantly Francis Joseph consented to change the constitution. 
In August 1859, tbe ministry of Count Johann Bernhard Rech- 
berg and Count Agenor Goluchowski was formed The first at- 
tempt at reorganization consisted in the convocation of a “rein- 
forced Reichstag” (reinforced by comparison with that of 1851). 
It sat from May 31 to Sept. 28, i860, but without result, agree- 
ment proving impossible between the “federalist” majority who 
wished to strengthen the “historical and political individuality of 
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the provinces,” against the central authority, and the “centralist” 
minority who championed the unity of the empire All parties 
condemned the previous methods of government. The attitude of 
Hungary, where discontent with the Bach system was general, 
turned the scale. Hungary’s old constitution had been revoked, 
her traditions violated, Austrians ruled in the land. The numerous 
emigrants fanned the flames, demanding restoration of her inde- 
pendence, while the Conservatives urged an advantageous com- 
promise with the emperor. Francis Joseph, who attached great 
importance to the warnings of this party, decided to meet the 
.spirit of the times. The “October Diploma” (Oct 20. i860') di- 
vided the legislative power between the Crown and diets and a 
Reichsrat, to deal with legislative questions affecting all kingdoms 
and provinces of the State alike The Reichsrat, however, enjoyed 
only an advisory vote in legislation, but taxation had to l>c sub- 
mitted to it. The lands of the Hungarian Crown were promised 
a new constitution. For questions concerning Austria proper only, 
a smaller council {engerer Rpichsrat), excluding the Hungarians, 
was to be competent 

The new constitution, in its attempt to reconcile provincial 
autonomy with Imperial unity, satisfied no parlies The German 
“centralists” thought themselves disregarded The discontent 
among the Liberal middle classes of German Austria grew when 
the provincial statutes compiled by Goluchowski, the new “min- 
ister of State,” gave small rights to the diets but large ones to the 
nobles and clergy The Czechs welcomed the concessions to the 
lands of the Bohemian Crown, but like the Germans, they (the 
feudal nobility excepted) condemned the favours shown to the 
nobles and clergy. In Hungary, too, only the Conservatives were 
content, while the Liberals grumbled because the old rights of the 
Hungarian diet to pass taxation and vote recruits were transferred 
to the Vienna Reichsrat. Led by Franz Dedk (g v ) they de- 
manded unrestricted restoration of the 1848 laws 

The ill success of the rapprochement with the “federalists” 
brought a reaction towards “centralism ” Goluchowski was dis- 
missed, and replaced (Dec i860) by the Liberal Anton Ritter von 
Schmerling {q.v ). In Feb. 1861, the ministry of Archduke 
Rainer (president) and Schmerling (minister of State) was 
formed Rechberg remained minister for foreign affairs, Joseph 
Freiherr von Lasscr, an excellent administrator, became minister of 
the interior A new constitution, largely the work of Hans von 
Perthaler and Freiherr Tadaus von Lithlcnfels, was issued on Feb 
26, 1861 The reinforced Reichsrat was replaced by a Staatsrat 
and a Rekhsrat The latter consisted of two houses, the Upper 
House {Herren halts) and the House of Deputies (Abgeordnetc- 
hans) The Reichsrat was to represent the whole State; a “nar- 
rower Reichsrat,” was to include only representatives of Austria 
proper and deal only with questions common to its various Crown- 
lands The competence of the provincial diets was restricted, the 
central parliament given the chief weight. In this parliament the 
electoral system was weighted to give the Germans the predomi- 
nant position, and among them the great landed proprietors; 
franchise was indirect, members being deputed by the provincial 
diets, which were composed on the system of representation of in- 
terests Sthmerling hoped thus to establish a unified centralist 
Stale under German control at the expense of the provinces and 
other nationalities But the constitution satisfied only the German 
Liberals; the advocates of ab.solutism in the army and bureau- 
cracy and the supporters of feudalism and clericalism protested 
against its Liberal principles. The Slavonic provinces were vio- 
lently opposed to it The Bohemian diet condemned the electoral 
system and demanded that Francis Joseph be crowned king of 
Bohemia. The Poles, Slovenes and Italians also attacked the con- 
stitution as dangerous to nationalist ambitions. The elections to 
the Reichsrat were consequently widely boycotted 

The opposition was strongest in Hungary, where the diet re- 
jected the constitution decisively Deak still maintained that the 
Hungarian constitution was still legally valid, while the Govern- 
ment of Vienna declared it had been annulled by the revolution. 
The Hungarians now determined not to attend the Reichsrat. 
When the House of Deputies was opened (April 1861), the repre- 
sentatives of Hungary, Croatia, Transylvania and Venice were 


absent. The various German Liberal groups, known as the “Con- 
stitutional Party,” dominated the assembly, which, the Hun- 
garian representatives being absent, was taken as a “narrower 
Reichsrat.” In 1863 the Czechs, disappointed in their expecta- 
tions, withdrew from the parliament. The Reichsrat and Govern- 
ment made praiseworthy attempts to reconstruct the State fi- 
nances. The deficit was not abolished, but considerable economies 
were introduced and trade improved. 

The grant of constitutional conditions was acclaimed enthusiasti- 
cally by the Liberal parties in Germany; the more so when the 
constitutional conflict broke out soon after in Prussia. Schmerling 
hoped to utilize this feeling to reform the Bund on “GrossdeuLsch” 
lines, giving Austria the preponderance in Germany, and the Ger- 
man nation in Austria. He gained Francis Jo.seph for this plan, 
despite Rechberg’s opposition. Francis Joseph convoked and 
opened a diet of Princes in Frankfurt (1863), but the reform was 
not effected, Bismarck {q v) having persuaded William I of 
Prussia not to attend. The tension between Prussia and Austria 
grew, although they were reconciled once more (1864) over the 
Schlc.swig-IIolstein question {q v.). 

Meanwhile Rechberg had resigned (Oct. 1864). His Schleswig- 
Holstein jiolicy was untropular among the Liberals of Austria and 
Germany and his failure to win concessions from Germany in the 
customs question entailed his fall Schmerling soon followed. 
Francis Joseph, who disliked him personally, abandoned him as 
soon as he lost the support of the Constitutional party ; especially 
as the emperor had drawn closer to the Magyars after visiting 
Hungary (June .1865) and Deak’s proposals offered hope of a 
compromise including the recognition of matters common to the 
whole State. Schmerling was replaced, at the instance of the in- 
fluential Count Moritz F)sterhazy, by Count Richard Bclcredi, who 
aimed at restoring the old absolutism with a diet for each province, 
and maintenance of the Concordat. To this end the 17 provincial 
diets were convoked for November, and on Sept 20, the Reichs- 
rat was suspended by manifesto, the Government being empow- 
ered by Patent to conduct neces.snry business in the interim The 
Government’s new course was recognized and strongly approved 
by the diets of Bohemia, Galicia, Istria and Hukovina, while the 
diets of the German provinces protested, though unsuccessfully, 
against the suspension of the constitution. In llungary a diet was 
opened by Francis Joseph in person (Dec. 1865). The speech 
from the throne recognized the validity of the 1848 laws, but de- 
manded their prior revision on the lines of the October Diploma, 
while the Hungarians made any change conditional on prior rein- 
troduction of the laws Agreement was not quickly reached; but 
Deak prevented a rupture and obtained the appointment of 67 
members (March i, 1866) of a Parliamentary Commission of 
Compromise In June a sub-committee presented a memorandum 
formulating conditions for the regulation of relations between 
Hungary and Austria. Deak and Julius Andrassy were the princi- 
pal advocates of this compromise (See Hu.noary ) 

Negotiations were still proceeding when war broke out with 
Italy and Prussia. Austria, though victorious on land and sea 
against Italy (Custozza, Lissa) was decisively defeated by Prus.sia 
at Koniggratz (July 3, 1866) and forced to yield. The negotia- 
tions at Nikolsburg, terminating in the Peace of Prague (Aug. 
1866), led to Austria’s exit from the German federation and the 
cession of Venice to Italy; thus she lost for ever the hegemony in 
Germany and Italy conquered in 1815 and re-conquered in 
r 849-50. 

The Hungarian Compromise.— The military disasters inevi- 
tably reacted on internal conditions. The policy of suspension was 
abandoned, for the disordered finances could not be reorganized 
nor the indispensable reforms achieved without restoration of the 
constitution. All parties agreed in this; but disagreed entirely on 
the next step. The “federalists” demanded equal rights for all 
nationalities; the extreme “centralists” a unified state under Ger- 
man leadership; others a compromise between these extremes. 
For some time Belcredi’s plan of a feudal-conservative, federative 
State with an absolute monarch at the head, seemed most prob- 
able. But the opposition of the Hungarian moderates under Dedk 
and Andrassy, and the German and Liberal parties in the German 
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and Slavonic provinces, was too strong Belcredi was replaced as 
minister president (Feb. 7, 1867) by the Saxon statesman Ferdi- 
nand, Freiherr, later Count, Beust, who had succeeded Count Alex- 
ander Mensdorff-Pouilly as foreign minister in Oct. 1866 Beust 
convinced Francis Joseph of the necessity of satisfying the Hun- 
garians and Germans, convoked the “Narrower Rcichsrat” in 
Austria and simultaneously appointed a ministry in Hungary to 
conclude the negotiations for a compromise, already far advanced. 
A responsible ministry was appointed in Hungary in Feb 17, 
1867, with Julius AndrAssy as president, with whom, and with 
Deak, the conditions of the compromise were agreed. Francis 
Joseph made peace with the dominant party in Hungary on a 
basis which left his dominions a remnant of unity and left him 
complete control of the armed forces. By this compromise which, 
after receiving the emperor’s sanction, was issued in various re- 
scripts, the Habsburg dominions received the name of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. They fell into the Austrian and Hungarian 
halves, which were united only in the person of the sovereign and 
their common institutions, which included the mini-stries of foreign 
affairs, war and finance (the two last-named only for alfairs of 
common interest) and the Austrian and Hungarian delegations 
composed of representatives of both halves of the empire, which 
were to debate on common affairs in Vienna and Budapest 
alternately. 

These institutions were to be piermancnt, but the financial con- 
cessions and customs and commercial accord were to be revised 
every ten years Austria was to bear 70%, Hungary 30^^ of the 
common expenditure The coronation of Francis Joseph as king 
of Hungary (June 1867) was the outward token of his reconcilia- 
tion with the Hungarians 

Austria After the Compromise. — In Austria proper the com- 
promise was vigorously opposetl by the Slavs; the Germans ap- 
proved it, hoping now to be able to maintain permanently the 
supremacy in Austria; all Liberals acquiesced, as they now hoped 
to achieve a liberal constitution. Indeed, the Government met the 
wishes of the parliament convoked in May 1867 in this respect, 
while parliament approved the compromi.se with Hungary, also 
passing the Government’s budget without important alterations 
I'hus the Government accepted four fundamental State laws elab- 
orated by the Constitutional Committee of the House of Deputies 
on the general rights of citizens, the execution of governmental 
and executive power, the judicial power and the establishment of 
a Supreme Court (Dec. 21, 1867). The first of these laws ensured 
all citizens equality before the law and in the holding of public 
office, complete freedom of confession and conscience, and liberty 
of knowledge and teaching. All this meant a break with the past 
and abandonment of Rome :uid the Concordat. The Supreme 
Court was to decide in conflicts concerning competence and ques- 
tions of public right. Ministerial responsibility was a further 
governmental concession to the form of constitutional government 
As a sop to the German autonomists and Slav and clerical “fed- 
eralists,” all matters not falling within the competence of the 
Reichsrat, which was exactly defined, were assigned to the provin- 
cial diets — the opposite principle from that of 1861. 

The Reichsrat haxing approved the Hungarian compromise, the 
first common ministers were appointed (Dec. 1867) and the first 
Delegations met in Jan. 1868. Meanwhile a new ministry had been 
formed in Austria (Dec. i, 1867) composed of leaders of the Lib- 
eral majority of the House of Deputies with two aristocrats, and 
Prince Carlos Auersperg as president. Its first important ad 
(March 1868) was to bring forward in the upper house a Liberal 
marriage law already passed by the lower house (Oct. 1867), re- 
storing the civil marriage law suspended by the Concordat, and 
civil judicature in marriage questions. Two further laws, the rela- 
tion between school and church and the regulation of inter-confes- 
sional conditions, were passed by both houses. All three Liberal 
laws received the emperor’s sanction on May 25, 1SC8. The State 
was recognized as enjoying supreme control and supervision over 
all education and instruction, and inter-confessional conditions 
regulated on the lines of equality of rights. The Government dis- 
regarded the sharp protests of the pope; recalcitrant bishops were 
punished. 


Parliament also atl.icked administrative reform. The judicature 
was separated from the executive, the political service reorganized 
and the provinces divided into smaller units {Bezirkshauptmann- 
schaften). Peasant entails, where still existing, were everywhere 
abolished in favour of free disposal, unless the provintial legisla- 
tion prohibited the partition of peasant pioperties Energetic 
measures were taken to impio\e the State finances; some, as the 
Ground Tax Law, were earned through, others were still incom- 
plete when the mini.stry resigned In 1S6S a Military Service Law 
was passed, increasing the armed forces considerably, m 1869 a 
law introducing juries for political and press offences, and the 
Primary Schools Law. 

The ecclesiastical and cducalion.il activities of the German 
Liberals were strongly opposed by the Clericals, and their central- 
izing tendencies by the Slavonic peoples The national struggle, 
which henceforward, until the monarchy fell, absorbed unremit- 
tingly the best powers of all nationalities in Austria-Hungary, 
took open form after the institution of Dualism. Galicia was 
abandoned to the Poles, Polish introduced as the internal official 
language of most authorities, and other concessions granted which 
gave Galicia a separate status in Austria proper Still the Poles 
were discontented, the Galician diet demanded a separate minis- 
ter, responsible to the Galician diet, and entirely independent na- 
tional administration and legislation. The Czechs aimed higher 
still. They denied the legality of the Rcichsrat, and the 81 Czech 
deputies who abstained from the Bohemian diet, presented a dec- 
laration (Aug 23) denying the competence of the Reichsrat to 
pass laws valid for Bohemia, and demanded the restoration of the 
unified kingdom of the crown of King Wenceslaus (Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia) The Czechs of Moravia proceeded on simi- 
lar lines Counter-measures by the Geriuan majority — rejection 
of the declaration and suspen.sion of Bclcredi's Language Law ot 
January, 18C6 — led to Czech exce5.ses, which were repressed by 
force (Oct 1868) 

Diffcrentcs between Beust and Auersperg had led meanwhile 
to Auersperg’s dismissal (Sept. 26, 1868), and Taaffc, a child- 
hood’s friend of the emperor, became minister-president. Yet dis- 
cord continued m Bohemia, in Carniola and in Trieste In Dal- 
matia there w.is an open rebellion in 1869; the Bocchesi refused to 
enrol in the Austrian Landwehr To meet all these centrifugal 
tendencies a strong and harmonious Government was needed, 
whereas, actually, the cabinet was divided, the majority advo- 
cated centralism and the methods hitherto adopted, the minority 
(Taaffc, Potocki and Berger), reconciliation with the nationalist 
opposition. Both parties submitted their opinions in a memo- 
randum to the emperor (Dec, 1869). He decided for the majority; 
Taaffc and his supporters resigned. Hasner became minister- 
president. 

To survive, the new cabinet had to make the Reichsrat inde- 
pendent of the provincial diets, the centre of the opposition. The 
two-thirds majority necessary to introduce direct election to the 
Reichsrat was, however, unobtainable. Giskra, the chief sup- 
porter of parliamentary reform, thereupon resigned (March 
20, 1870). A few days later the Poles, Rumanians, Slovenes and 
Italians left the Parliament, which the Clericals had already for- 
saken, The cabinet asked the emperor to dissolve those diets 
whose members had left the Reichsrat, and when he refused, re- 
signed (April 1870). At Beust ’s suggestion, Francis Joseph invited 
Count Alfred Potocki to form a new cabinet. This was formed 
with difficulty and consisted principally of officials, 

Potocki's efforts to reach a friendly compromise with the 
Czechs and Poles on the basis of the memorandum of December, 
1869, to which he had been a signatory, broke down on the in- 
creasing demands of the two nations. As the Germans were hos- 
tile to the new ministry from the first, the latter dissolved the 
House of Deputies (May 1870) and all diets (the Bohemian not 
till late July), and convoked the new diets for late August, the 
Reichsrat for mid-September. The Government attempted to con- 
ciliate the national parties, but could not grant the extensive de- 
mands Off the Czechs, who demanded recognition of the Bohemian 
State rights. The Czechs of both Bohemia and Moravia there- 
upon refused to attend the House of Deputies In the new House 
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of Deputies the Constitutional Party and the Federals were evenly 
balanced; but new direct elections in Bohemia, over the head of 
the diet, gave the former the majority. It opposed the federalist 
ambitions of the Czechs, but also attacked the Government for 
attempting a compromise at the expense of the constitution. The 
ministry resigned (Nov. 24, 1870), but remained in office till 
Feb 1871. 

Two important events occurred during this ministry, the 
Franco-German War {qv) and the abolition of the Concordat 
After 1866 an influential party in Au.stria still hoi>t‘d to recover 
Austria’s hegemony in Germany, and was prepared to try a new 
campaign with Prussia. Not only the military party under Arch- 
duke Albert {qv), but also politicians, notably Prince Richard 
Metternich, the Austrian ambassador in Paris, held this view. 
Beust, too, hoped for revenge; but in the negotiations with 
Napoleon III., which lasted till the outbreak of the h'ranco-Ger- 
man War, he watched over Austria’s interests, which did not al- 
ways coincide with Napoleon’s P'rancis Joseph was cautious, 
although he, too, cherished hopes of recovering Austria’s hegem- 
ony in Germany, When the w'ar broke out, the negotiations be- 
tween Austria, France and Italy, were almo.st complete, but the 
peace party in Vienna, headed by the Hungarian minister-presi- 
dent, Julius Andrassy, prevailed at the decisive Crown Council 
(July 1870); it was resolved to remain neutral, provisionally 
After the great military success of the Germans, this party defi- 
nitely conquered; Austria remained a neutral .spectator of the foun- 
dation of united Germany 

The abolition of the Concordat followed Pope Pius IX ’s dec- 
laration of the dogma of infallibility In July 1870 the Govern- 
ment, urged by the minister of cults, Karl Stremayr, announced 
that the Concordat w'as not to be maintained, and that Beust had 
informed the pope of its formal abolition Simultaneously, Stre- 
mayr was empowered to draft the necessary legislation for the 
Reichsrat. 

On Feb 5, 1S71, the cabinet of Count Karl .Albert Hohenwart- 
Schiiftle look oliicc, after long private negotiations, kept secret 
even from Beust. with the aim of adapting the constitution to the 
demands of the Slavs and satisfying the feudal and clerical p,irties 
On April 25, 1871, the first of a series of bills tor increasing 
considerably the legislative and administrative autonomy of the 
provinces was submitted to the Reichsrat; the provincial diets 
wore to receive the right of initiative in legislation As this bill 
was rejected by the House of Deputies, Hohenw’art resorted to 
other e.xpedients. To placate the Poles, he appointed a minister 
for Galicia, and in April introduced a bill giving Galicia great 
independence In May he offered to allow the Czech opposition 
an equal measure of autonomy The protests of the German 
majority of the House of Deputies were disregarded, as the em- 
peror supported the Government’s action. The Reichsrat was pro- 
rogued, the negotiations of the Czech opposition leaders, Hem- 
rich, Count Clam-Martinitz and Francis Lacli.slaus Rieger, were 
carried further The seven “constitutional” diets were dissolved 
and the Government, by manipulating the elections, got the two- 
thirds majority m the Hou‘<e of Deputies, necessary for constitu- 
tional alterations. The negotiations in Bohemia were now con- 
cluded In an imperial Rescript issued Sept. 12, 1871, Francis 
Joseph offered to revive the rights of Bohemia with its coronation 
oath Simultaneously, a bill was introduced guaranteeing Czechs 
and Germans equal rights m all questions, especially language, and 
the preservation of their national individuality. The diet wras re- 
quired to consider a settlement of Bohemia’s constitutional status 
Thereupon a commit Lee drifted the “Eighteen Fundamental 
Articles.” They recognized the compromise w'ith Hungary, but 
demanded for Bohemia a status similar to Hungary's All (jues- 
tions concerning Bohemia, and not common to Austria and Hun- 
gary, should be decided by the Bohemian diet. Austria should be 
dismembered into separate States, with a congress of delegates and 
a senate as common repre.^-entation On Oct. 10 these articles 
were submitted to the emperor, who refused his assent, as ngt only 
the German Liberal Ministers, including Beust, but Andrassy also 
declared Hohenwart’s plan a menace to the unity of the empire. 
Attempts to induce the Czech leaders to decrease their demands 


failed. This sealed the fate of Hohenwart’s ministry, which fell 
on Oct. 27, 1871. Beust was also dismissed (Nov. 8) and replaced 
by Julius Andrassy. 

After a short provisional ministry, a new Liberal Government 
took office under Prince Adolph Auersperg, which after first assur- 
ing itself a constitutional majority in parliament, set about an 
electoral reform, with direct franchise, independent of the diets, 
for the house of deputies, whose membership was raised to 353. 
The bill was brought in in Feb. 1873 The high franchise quali- 
fication admitted only a limited circle of voters, the large land- 
owners, chambers of industry and commerce, and towns, being 
favoured. The Liberal Government, co-operating with both houses 
of the Reichsrat, carried through several reforms A new criminal 
procedure was introduced (1873) and a special court {Ver- 
waltungsgerichtho}) established (1875), to which any citizen 
might api^eal for legal redress against encroachments by the 
administrative authorities. In Jan 1S74, the Government intro- 
duced its substitute for the provisions of the Concordat. An 
abortive attempt at marriage law reform was also made in 1875 
Financially, the period of the Liberal regime is noteworthy for 
the financial crisis (May 1873), which necessitated state inter- 
vention. It was followed by a commercial crisis. The campaign 
for protective tariffs began. The Government’s reputation was 
damaged by the implication of some of its members in the scan- 
dals attending the financial crisis of 1873 It was, moreover, 
weakened by disunity in its own camp, and was often openly 
opposed by its own partisans At the same time, the Slavs renewed 
their attacks. 

The result of the protracted negotiations with Hungary, skil- 
fully led by Koloman Tisza, over the revision of the financial com- 
promi.se of 1867, was most unsati.sfactory to Austria. The two 
minhstries agreed (1877), indeed, to renew the customs agree- 
ment for ten years and leave the quota of contributions unaltered; 
but in the bank question, the Dualist principle being introduced 
in the control of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, and in fixing the 
tariffs, Hungary exacted concessions which were approved by the 
Austrian Constitutional party only with the greatest reluctance 

The Eastern Question. — The Government had also to face a 
crisis in foreign policy. As foreign minister. Count Andrassy 
had, from the first, worked for permanently friendly relations 
with the new German empire, and Bismarck had met him half 
way. In Sept. 1872, the rulers of Germany, Austria and Russia 
had exchanged verbal declarations in Berlin, which in 1873 were 
set down in treaties directed towards the pre.servation of peace 
and, in particular, providing for common action in questions con- 
cerning the Near East. Andrassy’s attitude was dictated rather by 
desire not to thwait Bismarck s plans, than by confidence in his 
Russian policy. When the Eastern crisis of 1875 broke out {see 
E.\stf,rn Question), Andrassy was put into a difficult position. 
Opinion in the monarchy was divided: the Hungarians were 
Turcophile, the Poles Russophobe; all the other Slavs were filled 
with pan-Slavonic enthusiasm; the Germans wanted peace 
Andrassy favoured utilizing the occasion to extend the monarchy’s 
power eastward, if possible by agreement with Russia. The two 
secret agreements of Reichstadt (July 1876) and Budapest (Jan. 

1877) , supplemented at Vienna (March 1877) were the outcome 
of this policy; they promised Austria-Hungary the annexation of 
Bosnia and the Hercegovina under certain conditions After de- 
feating Turkey, however, Russia, disregarding her engagements 
towards Austria, concluded the Treaty of San Stefano (March 

1878) , establishing a Greater Bulgaria, entirely dependent on 
Russia, with autonomy for Bosnia and the Hercegovina. An- 
drassy, supported by the emperor, and by England, determined 
to protest energetically against these conditions and prepared 
to support his decision, if necessary, by force. At the Congress of 
Berlin (June 13-July 13, 1878) Austria received a European 
mandate to occupy Bosnia and the Hercegovina, with the right to 
station garrisons in the Sanjak of Novi Pazar. Andrassy had 
originally intended to annex Bosnia and the Hercegovina, but the 
energetic resistance of the Turkish delegates, the anticipation of 
opposition from the Magyars to annexation, and the inevitability 
of conflicts between the two halves of the empire over the attribu- 
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tion of the provinces induced him to accept occupation; a convcn- 1 changes in Bulgaria, had so increased as to make its renewal im- 


tion concluded with the Sultan furthermore described the occupa- 
tion as temporary only; the Sultan retained his sovereignty The 
Austrian troops occupying Bosnia (July to Sept. 1878) met stub- 
born resistance, which was only overcome after severe fighting 

The Germans of Austria and the Magyars had disapproved of 
Andrassy’s policy of occupation from the first. The considerable 
sacrifices in blood and money entailed by its e.xecution increased 
their discontent. While, however, Tisza convinced the Magyars 
that the satisfaction of their own national ambitions depended on 
their retaining the favour of the court, the leaders of the Austrian 
Constitutional party attacked the Government vigorously, and 
thus estranging themselves from the emperor, who declared their 
opposition “factious,” and accepted the resignation of Auersperg’s 
cabinet (Oct 1878), although leaving it in office pending appoint- 
ment of its successor. The Constitutional party continued its 
opposition during this period, and by their impractical struggles 
drove the emperor into the camp of the Federalists and Ultra- 
montanes, who had supported the occupation and agreed to all 
financial demands 

Formation of the Triple Alliance* — ^I'he increasing influ- 
ence of the Slavs, Ultramontanes and feudal party in the German- 
Bohcmian lands threatened to entail a change in the monarchy’s 
iorcign policy, which had been based on close and friendly rela- 
tions with Germany Andrassy, the chief exponent of this prin- 
ciple, therefore seized an opportunity to link Germany closer 
with the monarchy Bismarck, who recognized the danger of the 
Germanophobe tendencies, which became very apparent after 
the Berlin Congress, of the dynasty in Russia, and feared a coali- 
tion between Russia, France and Austria-Hungary, took the 
initiative towards negotiations with Andrassy, which led on Oct. 
7, 1879, to the conclusion of a secret treaty, whereby both States 
guaranteed one another mutual support in case of attack by Rus- 
sia. Austria-Hungary was not, however, pledged to more th.m 
benevolent neutrality tow.irds Germany in case of a Franco- 
German war Only if Russia co-operated with the adversary of 
one contracting party was the other pledged to assist with its com- 
plete armed forces The treaty, to which Bismarck only gained 
William 1 ’s consent with great difficulty, was a victory for 
Andrassy and for that party in Austria-Hungary which saw salva- 
tion in the continuance of closest relations with Germany. At 
first concluded for 5 years, later automatically prolonged, the 
treaty became inoperative only on the fall of the two monarchies 
Soon after its conclusion, Andra.ssy resigned, but his two first suc- 
cessors, Baron Heinrich Haymcrle (1881) and Count Gustav 
Kalnoky (1881-95) remained true to the fundamental principles 
of his policy. A series of treaties concluded in their terms ot 
office before Bismarck’s di.smissal in March 1890, served to 
strengthen the Austro-German alliance, which was defensive and 
aimed at the preservation of peace, while safeguarding the inter- 
c.sts of both contracting parties. Although Austro-Hungarian 
statesmen doubted the possibility of permanently reconciling the 
conflicting Balkan policies of their own State and Russia, a treaty 
was concluded through Bismarck’s mediation (June 1881) be- 
tween Russia, Austria-Hungary and Germany, which tempo- 
rarily averted the threatened conflict between the two rivals. At 
about the same time Austria-Hungary drew Serbia into its sphere 
of influence One year later (May 20, 1882) the first Triple 
Alliance treaty was signed, whereby Italy became an ally, al- 
though not a permanently reliable one, of the Central Powers 
In 1883 Charles I., King of Rumania, adhered thereto. Austria- 
Hungary was then in the centre of this powerful international 
league, which not only safeguarded its foreign position, but also 
formed an effective protection against the growth of those cur- 
rents which aimed at the unification of the nationalities other 
than German and Magyar in the monarchy with their co-nationals 
in the neighbouring foreign States. As allies of Austria-Hungary, 
the governments of Russia, Italy, Serbia and Rumania must try 
to curb — repress, they could not had they willed — the irredentist 
movements in their States. In 1884 the League of the .Three 
Emperors was renewed. When it next expired (1887) the differ- 
ences between Austria-Hungary and Russia, due chiefly to the 


possible Bismarck, who, in view of the threat of a Franco-Ger- 
man war, wished to maintain Loler.ible relations with Russia, con- 
cluded a secret treaty with Russi.i, unknown to Austria-Hungary 
(June 1887), granting Rii'.sia important concessions, but not 
breaking his obligations towards Austria-Hungary The same 
policy had determined the renewal of the Tiiple Alliance in Feb 
1887; on the same principle, Bismarck sponsored the conclusion 
of the two treaties between England, Austria and Italy (Marih 
and Dec. 18S7), which aimed at proteiting the Mediterranean 
and Constantinople against possible Russian aggression. He en- 
deavoured to prevent the outbreak of an Austro-Riissian War, with 
conspicuous success in 1887 and 1888, when the danger of such a 
conflict wras greatest. His pertinacious efforts to create a real rec- 
onciliation between Austria-Hungary and Russia through a parti- 
tion of their .spheres of interest m the Balkans were, however, 
unsuccessful 

Taaffe Minister-President, 1879 . — The contiiuunce of a 
Germanophilc foreign policy was impeded by the changed situ- 
ation in Austria proj^r m 1879. In August of that year Fdouard 
Count Taatfc, the leading figure in Stremayr’s provisional cabinet, 
became head of the new ministiy, which included Ultramontanes, 
Poles and Czechs, and also Germ.in Liberals The Germans, how- 
ever, obstinately refused to come to a real compromise and left 
the cabinet (the last of them in June 18S0) which thus became a 
ministry of the Right The Czechs dropped their policy of 
abstention, and returned to the House of Deputies; then the 
Czechs, Poles and the Feudal Party formed the majority which 
offered the Government its support, which rewarded them with 
liberal concessions Chief of these was the language decree of 
April 1880 for Bohemia, Moravia and Galicia, which established 
the bilingual system m communications of the courts and adminis- 
tration with the public; a measure which affected especially the 
officials in the solidly German linguistic districts of Bohemia 
The German parties, the Clericals excepted, opi)o.sccl this violently 
but fruitlessly Their proposal that the Government .should intro- 
duce a bill establishing German as the language of state, and 
regulating the use of the language locally current, was rejected 
In 1882 Prague university was divided into two parts. Czech 
and German 

The two groups of the Con.stitutional party, the Liberals and 
the Progressives, united to defend the unity of the State, and 
thc-ir ow'n nationality, and constituted them.selvcs the “United 
Left” (iS8i) In 1882, however, the Clcrical-Czech majority 
granted the vote to all payers of five guldens direct taxation m 
towns and markets In the elections of 1885 the German parties 
lost ground and split again. The Government leaned even more 
On the Right, whose wishes it had to meet. The discontent of 
the Austrian Germans grew; but their influence was weakened 
by their ow'n increasing disunity. 

In 18S2 a “German national league” had been founded on the 
basis of the “Linz programme,” which proposed that Galicia and 
Dalmatia should be detached and Austria become a predominantly 
Germanic state, in closer connection with Germany. A few years 
later, however, this party split. The liberal thinking members 
were estranged by the increase of anti-Semitism, and the anti- 
Semites themselves divided, as a party of them, under Karl 
Lueger {gv.), disapproved of the German nationalist tendencies. 
In 1887 the “Christian socialist league” was founded. Lueger, 
whose influence over the masses, especially the lower middle 
classes, was growing, approved Schdnerer’s anti-Semitism, but 
not the increasing German nationalist tendencies in his party. 

The Labour Movement. — ^At the same time a strong move- 
ment was spreading among the industrial labourers. Excluded 
from the legislation and administration of the State, they sought 
to gain influence through their own organizations and street 
demonstrations The severity and repression of the Government 
envenomed their discontent. The radicals among them, who ad- 
vocated countering force by force, got the upper hand. Out- 
rages were committed and led to very severe repressive legisla- 
tion by the Government In June 18S6, the “Anarchi.st Bill.” 
initiated in the House of Deputies, received imperial sanction. It 
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was not revoked until 1891, after the sagacious leadership of 
Victor Adler (g.v.), at the Hainfeld party meeting (Dec. i888) 
had reconciled the moderates and radicals among the workmen. 
Meanwhile similar movements abroad had helped to show wide 
circles in parliament and outside, that the lower middle classes, 
who were suffering under the increasing pressure of capitalism, 
needed assistance Various measures were passed for the benefit 
of artisans, a reform of industrial conditions undertaken, insurance 
against sickness and accidents introduced. The Government con- 
cluded the fresh compromise with Hungary (1887) without 
difficulties or basic alterations. It met the wishes of indu.strial- 
ists and peasants by raising tanffs To improve the chaotic po- 
sition of finances, new taxes were introduced, which were heavily 
felt by wide circles; yet the state revenues increased so much that 
in 1889 and 1890 the budget estimates showed no deficit, although 
several private railways had been taken over by the State, others 
built, and large sums voted for expanding the military forces. 

Rise of the Young Czechs. — The successes of the Young 
Czech Party forced the Government to alter its attitude to national 
questions. In the elections to the diet of 1889 this party had 
almost annihilated the moderate Old Czech Party, and now com- 
manded a majority in the Bohemian diet. The energetic oppo- 
sition of the Germans to the extensive demands put forward by 
this party in the language (luestion and that of Bohemian State 
rights induced Taaffe to attempt a compromi.se, which broke down, 
however, on the opposition of the Young Czechs. This failure 
induced Taaffe and the majority of the ministers to approach the 
German Liberals. Juban vofk Dunajewski, the finance minister, 
an enemy of the Germans, who thought the altered policy un- 
necessary, was out-voted, and resigned (Jan. 1889). His suc- 
cessor, Emil Steinbach, was an advocate of social reform, an 
enemy of the old Liberalism, and a Clerical sympathizer. The 
new elections to the House of Deputies did not bring the Govern- 
ment the expected gains for the moderate parties Taafle at- 
tempted, nevertheless, to unite them and lorm another government 
with their support He failed, mainly owing to differences be- 
tween the German Liberals and the Clericals, but relations be- 
tween the three great parties, the United German Left, the Poles 
and the Hohenwart group, were tolerable, and Taaffe was able to 
remain in office Fresh commercial treaties were now concluded 
with several states, certain tanffs were consequently reduced 
considerably The financial situation improved In 1892 the cur- 
rency was regulated, the gold currency introduced, and a reform 
of direct taxation commenced 

Renewed attempts in 1891-93 to achieve a compromise in 
Bohemia again proved fruitless, neither party accepting the Gov- 
ernment’s proposals. When, in 1893, the Government attempted 
to delineate the judiciary districts in Bohemia on national lines, 
riots occurred, fostered by the Young Czechs; these provoked 
the Government to energetic measures, culminating in the procla- 
mation of a state of siege in Prague and district (Sept. 1893). 
The Government believed that these and other disturbances 
could best be countered by wide extension of the franchise. For 
years past, franchise reform bills had occupied parliament’s at- 
tention, some of them advocating general, equal and direct fran- 
chise The growth of Social Democracy in Austria and the victor- 
ies of the sister parties in Belgium and Germany helped to 
strengthen the movement in Austria towards enfranchising the 
workman On Oct 10, 1893, a bill was introduced in the House 
of Deputies, drafted by Steinljach and approved by Taaffe, abolish- 
ing the privileges of the electoral colleges of municipal and country 
districts, and granting the franchise to almost all men of 24 years. 
The party leaders had not been informed of this bill, which 
created great astonishment and still greater aversion among the 
overwhelming majority of deputies. The German Left, Poles 
and Conservatives, united against it. On Oct. 28, Parliament was 
adjourned; on the following day Taaffe tendered his resignation. 
On Nov II, 1893, he left office. 

The new ministry, under Prince Alfred Windischgratz, rested 
on the three great parties in the House of Deputies, Liberals, 
Poles and Clericals, led by Ernst von Plener, Apolinar von 
Jaworski and Count Karl Hohenwart respectively. Permanent 


co-operation between such dissimilar interests and personalities 
was improbable from the first. They at first united in defence of 
the privileged basis of parliament ; but dissension soon broke out 
between them, and even more between the three parties. Agree- 
ment proved impossible, either in the question of electoral reform, 
which had to be reopened in deference to public opinion, or in the 
language question. The breach came on a question trivial in it- 
self . the Government’s proposal to establish an upper school with 
instruction in German and Slovene, in Cilli The German Left 
seceded from the coalition, whereupon the ministry resigned 
(June 1895). A provisional ministry, consisting mainly of high 
officials, under the Governor of Lower Austria, Count Erich 
Kielmansegg, carried on Two important acts, long debated and 
widely demanded, the new civil procedure and the new income- 
tax law, were passed in this period 

BadenPs Ministry, 1895-1897. — In late Sept., 1895, the defini- 
tive ministry was appointed under the ex-governor of Galicia, 
Count Casimir Badeni. Badeni attempted at first to please all 
parties. The state of siege, proclaimed in Prague in 1893, was re- 
moved. In 1896 Badeni earned a franchise reform bill, which satis- 
fied nearly all parties, except the advocates of general and equal 
franchise. All the old electoral categories were maintained, but a 
fifth curia was added, embracing almost anyone who had resided 
six months in one place and was not in domestic service; the mem- 
bership of the House of Deputies was increased by 72. But the 
new elections (March 1897) strengthened the radical elements in 
all parties. The United German Left almost disappeared The 
Germans fell into sc\eral mutually antagonistic groups; the ma- 
jority put questions of nationality first, and had deserted the con- 
stitutional standpoint. The Right, too, had split. The Social Demo- 
crats secured 14 scats Badeni was unable to secure a firm parlia- 
mentary majority, but got a temporary majority by concessions to 
the Clericals and thus, although he had offered his resignation, con- 
tinued in charge. Francis Joseph now confirmed Lueger’s election 
us burgomaster of Vienna, which he had long refused to sanction. 
To attract the Czechs, Badeni issued new language legislation 
under which, inter aha, all olTu es in Bohemia and Moravia were 
obliged to reply to the public in the language in which they had 
been addressed. After a short grace, all officials must prove their 
knowledge of both languages current. These proposals evoked 
violent opposition from the Germans, leading to uproar in parlia- 
ment, obstruction and great public demonstrations The attempt 
forcibly to break the Germans’ parliamentary obstruction failed 
When the movement reached a climax the emperor intervened and 
dismissed Badeni. A provisional ministry under Paul Freiherr von 
Gautsch (Nov. 28, 1897-March 189S) revoked Badeni’s langu- 
age laws and replaced them (March 1898) by others, dividing 
Bohemia into a Czech, a German and a mixed linguistic district. 
Neither Germans nor Bohemians were satisfied, and Gautsch re- 
signed. Francis, Count Thun replaced him (March 1898). He 
attempted strong action, but was unsuccessful. The language con- 
troversy continued; peasant unrest broke out in Galicia; new 
taxation, a consequence of the new provisional compromise with 
Hungary, increased the discontent At last the Government put 
through the increase of indirect taxation and renewal of the cus- 
toms and commercial agreement with Hungary by application of 
paragraph 14 of the Constitution of 1867. This paragraph pro- 
vided (hat in case of urgent necessity, legislation for which the 
assent of the Reichsrat was required might, if the Reichsrat was 
not in session, be proclaimed by the Emperor. It must be signed 
by the whole Ministry, and if not submitted to the Reichsrat 
within four months of its meeting, or if failing to receive the ap- 
proval of both houses, it ceased to be valid. The Germans con- 
tended that the application of this clause to the Compromise was 
invalid, and demanded its repeal. Thun fell (Oct. 1899). 

Clary and Korber. — His successor, Manfred, Count Clary- 
Aldringen, issued two language decrees for Bohemia and Moravia 
(Oct. 14, 1899), re-establishing the status quo ante of Badeni’s 
bills pending completion of the projected legal settlement of the 
language question. The Germans consented ; the Czechs, however, 
deeply indignant, began obstruction. Their attempt to carry the 
language struggle into the army offended the emperor, who was 
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determined to allow no tampering with the unity of the language 
in the army. The Czechs, however, continued their attacks upon 
the Government, and prevented it from passing an excise bill, 
which was a necessary part of the Hungarian Compromise Un- 
willing to break his word towards Hungary, Clary resigned (Dec. 
1899). After a short provisional ministry, Ernst von Korber be- 
came minister-president (Jan. 1900). His efforts to achieve a last- 
ing compromise in the language question remained as fruitless as 
his predecessors’. The Czechs were bitterly hostile, the Poles and 
Italians discontented also Nevertheless, Korber succeeded in his 
first years of office in abolishing obstruction and passing the votes 
on the budget, recruiting, and “other necessities of state” through 
parliament, by proposing large public works m which Czechs and 
Germans alike were interested, and passed the Compromise with 
Hungary (Jan 1903) by the help of mutual concessions — a great 
success Nevertheless, opposition increased in the Austrian parlia- 
ment, and Korber, failing to induce parliament to vote the budgets 
for 1903, 1904 and 1905, was driven, like his predecessors, to 
apply “paragraph 14 ” Thus discontent grew and grew The old 
opponents were reintorced by new, the Clericals, fnghtened by 
the progress of the Lo^ von Rom movement against which Korber 
refused to take strong action, joined the opposition In Dec. 
1904 Korber resigned. 

Struggle with Hungary. — Under Korber falls the struggle 
of the Hungarian party of independence (ice Hungary) against 
the throne, manifested chietly in the demand for the Magyar 
word of command in the Hungarian regiments (a preliminary 
to their complete Magyarization), The emperor, ordinarily very 
pliant to the Magyars’ wishes, refused to yield an inch here, and 
declared (army order of Chlopy, Sept. 1903) his intention of 
maintaining the single language in the army Stephen Tisza 
{q v) the Hungarian minister-president, proved unable to control 
the growing violence of the opposition. The Party of Independ- 
ence was victorious in the new elections (early 1904) Tisza fell 
Under his successor, Fejervari (June 1905), the parliamentary 
struggle in Hungary reached a climax. The Hungarian minister 
of the interior, Kristoffy, considered a plan of replacing the ex- 
isting narrow franchise by universal franchise. The discussion 
of this question had some influence on the corresponding move- 
ment in Austria. 

Suffrage Reform. — Gautsch, who had succeeded Korber on 
Jan I, 1905, certainly had no intention, at first, of a violent alter- 
ation in the constitution. His ambition was to reconcile the Ger- 
man-Czech differences, or at least to achieve a temporary com- 
promise In the former ambition he was successful in Moravia 
(autumn, IQ05 ), in the latter in Bohemia Meanwhile franchise re- 
form was debated within and without the Reichsrat. Gautsch, who 
had originally declared that the introduction of general franchise in 
Austria must be preceded by a settlement of the national prob- 
lem, gradually changed his attitude under the influence of public 
opinion, and particularly of the emperor’s espousal of electoral 
reform, and on Feb 23, 1906, laid sundry bills before the House 
of Deputies, aiming at the introduction of general, equal and 
direct voting. The details of these bills, however, were not un- 
reservedly supported by any party. The opponents of general 
suffrage objected on principle, and the partition of mandates among 
the different nations caused insurmountable difficulties among the 
other deputies Gautsch therefore resigned. Ilis succe.ssor, Prince 
Conrad von Hohenlohe (March 1906), was equally unsuccessful 
in uniting the parliamentary parties by a new proposed com- 
promise in the mandate question, and resigned in June 

His successor, Freiherr Max Vladimir Beck, managed by skil- 
ful tactics to secure an agreement regarding electoral reform 
(Oct 1906). In early December the House of Deputies passed 
the bill. Fresh opposition was encountered in the upper house, 
but, before the end of 1906, the government’s concession of the 
numerus clausus bought the passage of the bill for the general, 
equal and direct suffrage for parliamentary elections. It was sanc- 
tioned on Jan. 26, 1907, by Francis Joseph who hoped, by these 
concessions to modernity, to strengthen the dynasty, and tp pre- 
serve the unity of his dominions, as expressed in the unified con- 
trol of the common army and of foreign policy against the 


separatist ambitions of the Hungarian “ ’48” party. This seemed 
to him and his ministers the more urgent in that relations between 
the monarchy and foreign powers had become so threatening that 
an appeal to arms seemed not impossible. 

Foreign Policy. — Austria-Hungary had held to the German 
alliance of Oct 7, 1879, and renewed the Triple Alliance ot 1882, 
in i8gi and 1902, for six and twelve years lespectively. although 
confidence in Italy’s sincerity grew ever less, and the irredentist 
movement in the Italian districts ot Austria received both sym- 
pathy and active support in Italy itself Relations with Russia had 
improved during the ’90s after the critical period in the late ’80s, 
although the conclusion of the Franco-Russian alliance (1891, Mil- 
itary Convention 1892, definite formulation 1893-94) directed 
largely against Germany and her allies, boded future danger. 
Count Agenor Goluthowski, who succeeded Kalnoky in May 1S95, 
reached an understanding wdth Russia in 1897 on Balkan questions 
whuh, although not definitely reconciling to the divergent inter- 
ests of the two Powers in the Balkans, yet enabled temporary co- 
operation on the basis of preservation of the status quo, and. in the 
event of unavoidable territorial changes, the understanding that 
these should go to enlarge the Christian Balkan states, while main- 
taining the balance ot power This compromise w'as the more wel- 
come to Austria-Hungary as the treaty concluded with Serbia 
(1881) and renew'ed in 1889 was not renewed on expiration in 
1895, neither was the agreement of 1887 with England and Italy 
{see above). Russia’s increasing interest since the middle ’90s 111 
the Far East as a possible maritime outlet, enabled Austria to co- 
operate with her in the Balkan unrest m Macedonia and elsewhere. 
The Murzsteg programme (Oct 1903), aimed at restoring order in 
Macedonia under Russian and Austrian supervision, on the lines of 
previous understandings Permanent succiss was, indeed, imprac- 
ticable, but the wish to maintain the best relations possible with 
Russia determined Austria-Huiigary’s benevolent attitude during 
the Russo-Japanese war. The secret treaty of 1883 with the king 
of Rumania was renew-ed ( 1892 and 1902) and, despite many dif- 
ferences, arising mainly over the oppression of the Rumanians in 
Tran.sylvania, relations with Rumania remained good, largely 
thanks to her jealousy of Bulgaria and of the ambitious Prince of 
Bulgaria, Ferdinand of Coburg In the conflicts which arose out 
of the Cretan rising (1896) and led to the Turco-Greek War, Go- 
luchowski held aloof, swayed principally by the wish to preserve 
peace Similarly he aimed at amicable settlement of the differences 
between Austria-Hungary and Italy in Albania, and achieved it 
by the agreements of 1897 and 1901 For the same reason he did 
not hesitate to recognize Peter Karageorgevic, who ascended the 
Serbian throne after the murder of the last Obrenovic (1903) He 
could not, however, prevent economic differences, due chiefly to 
Hungary’s objections to the importation of Serbian live-stock, 
from occasioning repeated conflicts which resulted in a tariff war 
between the two States 

The Annexation of Bosnia and the Hercegovina. — Aus- 
tria-Hungary’s foreign policy changed when Baron, later Count, 
Alois Lexa Aehrenthal iqv) succeeded Goluchowski (Uct 1906). 
As ambassador in Petersburg, Aehrenthal had believed it possible 
to establish permanently good relations with Russia, especially 
w'hen her attention was concentrated on the Far East When, how- 
ever, Russia, defeated by Japan, returned to her earlier policy, 
planned to reach the coveted outlet in Europe by seizing the Dar- 
danelles, and to this purpose endeavoured to extend her influence 
in the Balkans, Aehrenthal saw the danger threatening Austria- 
Hungary. This danger became ever greater as the internal affairs 
of the Turkish empire became more critical. Aehrenthal wished 
to preserve this empire, but in the event of its final liquidation, he 
was firmly determined to safeguard Austria-Hungary’s interests. 
It was necessary, above all, to secure permanent possession of Bos- 
nia and Hercegovina. The Young Turks’ revolution of July 1908, 
offered an immediate occasion to annex these territories Without 
consulting the co-signatories of the Treaty of Berlin, Francis 
Joseph proclaimed the annexation (Get. 6, 1908), at the same time 
announcing the withdrawal of the Austro-Hungarian troops from 
the Sanjak of Novi Pazar. Aehrenthal thought this move possible 
as he had previously made arrangements with the Russian foreign 
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minister, Isvolski, whereby Isvolski had promised his consent to 
the annexation in return for a promise of a free hand for Russia 
m the Dardanelles question. Aehrenthal’s action evoked violent 
and widespread objection, and led to ominous complications, espe- 
cially as Isvolski, whose Dardanelles plan had found no favour in 
France and England, now declared he had been deceived by Aeh- 
renthal and never consented to the annexation. Encouraged by the 
attitude of certain Great Powers, Serbia protested against the 
annexation, demanded autonomy for the territories under the 
guarantee of the Great Powers, and a port on the Adriatic with a 
strip of territory to connect it with Serbia. As Aehrenthal did not 
consent, Serbia armed. Turkey, too, assumed a threatening atti- 
tude, and in Bulgaria the inclination to join Austria-Hungary’s en- 
emies grew. Aehrenthal, however, remained firm and reached his 
end, principally through Germany’s intervention in Austria’s fa- 
vour. The differences with Turkey were composed (Feb. 1909), 
the signatories of Berlin recognized the annexation and Serbia had 
to submit and promise to further no more machinations against 
Austria-Hungary. It was a victory for Aehrenthal, but a Pyrrhic 
one, since it intensified the cleavage of Europe into two hostile 
camps, the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente Europe). 

One party in Austria, led by the chief of the general staff, 
Franz Conrad (later Count) Hotzendorf, even at this time fav- 
oured a decision by arms. After a violent conflict, however, Ach- 
renthal, supported by the emperor, who also advocated the main- 
tenance of peace, carried his point. Aehrenthal attempted accord- 
ingly to improve relations with Russia and to settle amicably the 
fresh differences with Italy regarding Albania. In every way 
Aehrenthal worked for peace in 1910 and 1911. He attempted to 
reconcile the e\ er-recurrent differences between England and Ger- 
many In the Moroccan question, indeed, he supported his ally, 
but carefully abstained from irritating the other side. He also 
prevented Austria-Hungary from intervening actively in the Ital- 
ian-Turkish war of 1911, although the war party in Vienna wished 
to settle with the unreliable ally, Italy, as it Lid with Serbia in 
1909. 

The Balkan Question.— -The Italian-Turkish War was fol- 
lowed by the Balkan War (Oct. 1912), in which the allied armies 
of Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece proved victorious Count Leopold 
Berchtold, who succeeded Aehrenthal on his death (Feb. 1912), 
recognized the clanger if the Balkan states, especially Serbia and 
Montenegro, were strengthened, but failed to prevent it. A strong 
party, again led by Conrad, once more urged armed intervention 
against the enemy in the Balkans, but again the peace party carried 
the day, especially as Austria’s allies, Germany as well as Italy, 
were opposed to the war (1913) So Austria-Hungary had to watch 
the Balkan powers renew the war with Turkey and, despite un- 
expectedly stubborn resistance, again prove victorious The out- 
come of the Second Balkan War (1913) brought another loss of 
prestige for .Austria-Hungary. Serbia and Montenegro, especially 
the former, had extended their frontiers considerably, and hence- 
forth, being no longer separated by the Sanjak of Novi Pazar, 
were in a position to join forces against the Habsburg monarchy 
when the time came. Bulgaria was discontented with Austria’s atti- 
tude, having expected active support in her war against the other 
Balkan states, while Rumania resented Berchtold’s attempts to 
revise the Treaty of Bucharest in Bulgaria’s favour. Anti-Austrian 
feeling made rapid headway every month. The agitation in Bucha- 
rest in favour of the Hungarian Rumanians became ever more 
active. Rumania drew closer to the Entente Powers, and although 
King Carol renewed the secret treaty with the Triple Alliance 
(Feb. 1913) and could not be persuaded definitely to break with 
the Central Powers, yet the pro-Entente party in the Rumanian 
government won the upper hand. So the danger increased that a 
new Balkan alliance under the aegis of Russia and France might be 
formed against Austria-Hungary. 

To hinder this encirclement became the principal endeavour of 
Viennese statesmen, who worked untiringly to compose Bulgaria’s 
outstanding differences with Turkey and Rumania and, if possible, 
to win Greece to a closer adhesion to the Central Powers. All their 
efforts, however, were frustrated by the divergent interests and 
mutual distrust of the Balkan States, which were revealed during 


the negotiations conducted under the mediation of the Central 
Powers in the winter of 1913-14. 

These failures were the more disappointing as the general situa- 
tion during 1912-13 had become ever less favourable to the Cen- 
tral Powers. Relations with Italy were increasingly strained, al- 
though the Italian foreign minister, San Giuliano, maintained a 
correct attitude towards the Viennese Government, and although 
the Triple Alliance was renewed (for the last time) in Dec. 
1912. But the attitude of the press and deputies with nationalist 
sympathies showed that inllucntial circles were endeavouring to 
lead Italy into the Entente camp Relations between England, 
France and Russia W'ere also visibly growing ever closer, and all 
three powers were taking steps to increase their own military 
strength; while Germany and Austria-Hungary did likewise. 

Internal Conditions 1907-14. — An early outbreak of a world 
war was not, however, expected in either capital, as relations be- 
tween Germany and England began to improve, and a settlement 
of many outstanding points seemed promised The Viennese 
statesmen, therefore, thought they might turn their attention to 
the Balkans, where conditions grew daily more intolerable, and 
seriously threatened the existence of the Danube monarchy, as the 
irredentist movement among the Slav inhabitants of the Mon- 
archy had grown steadily, and was warmly encouraged by their 
co-nationals abroad. The Government was powerless. Despite 
the electoral reform, parliament was as disinclined as ever to allow 
proper government or a permanent settlement between the na- 
tionalities. The successive ministries between 1907 and 1914 were 
not parliamentary and did not e.xpress the majority of the house. 
Their successive programmes thus always aimed at an objective, 
non-party application of the law and equal rights for all nationali- 
ties; but in order to gain a majority for necessary bills, they were 
obliged to negotiate with the parties, make them concessions, and 
take representatives of the different nations into their ministries. 
Their hopes thus to achieve a permanent national reconciliation 
proved unfounded. Centrifugal tendencies grew ever stronger 
Fresh conflicts broke out between the Czechs and Germans in the 
Bohemian diet and in the House of Deputies, each in turn resort- 
ing to obstruction. Under Beck the Germans made work hopeless 
in the Bohemian diet, after riots had occurred in Prague and 
Laibach. The Czech ministers thereupon left the cabinet, and 
Beck, deserted by Germans and Czechs, resigned (Nov. 1908) 
His succes.sor, Baron, later Count, Richard Bienerth, tried taking a 
representative of each of the three great parties, Germans, Czechs 
and Poles, as “provincial ministers.” In vain. The Germans op- 
posed any alteration in the Language Law of Bohemia unfavour- 
able to themselves and resorted to obstruction when the ministry 
opened negotiations with the Czechs At the same time discon- 
tent grew increasingly apparent among the Yugoslavs and Italians, 
while the Germans quarrelled among themselves. As the Christian 
Socialists, the chief support of the Government, lost heavily in the 
igii elections, Bienerth resigned (June 1911). His successor, 
Gautsch, was faced with the same difficulties. He failed to satisfy 
the extensive demands of the Czechs, but, by negotiating with 
them, aroused the suspicions of the Germans He was succeeded 
(Nov. 1 91 1 ) by Carl, Count Sturgkh, who pursued the same policy^ 
with similar ill-success. In March, 1914, he adjourned parliament; 
thus the people were unrepresented when the War broke out in 
consequence of the murder of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
iq.v.) (June 28, 1914). 

Southern Slav Agitation. — Following the example of the 
Magyars, Ruthenes, Czechs and Italians, who had urged their na- 
tional claims with waxing energy, and endeavoured with increas- 
ing zeal, though with varying success, to loosen the bond which 
held them together, the Yugoslavs also had put forward their 
national demands, against the Germans and Magyars. Finding in- 
sufficient response from the central Government, especially against 
the increasing aggressiveness of the Magyars, they looked ever 
more towards their brothers in Serbia, and listened to the propa- 
gandists of the greater-Serbia idea. The danger increased when 
the Russophil Karageorgevi^ dynasty succeeded the Obrenovic 
in Serbia. Henceforth Belgrade became the centre of pan-Serb 
agitation against the Danubian monarchy, whose commanding 
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position in the Balkans was described as the only obstacle to the 
realization of the national desires of all southern Slavs. The Gov- 
ernments of Vienna and Budapest saw that this danger must be 
met, but still hesitated whether to use force or conciliation towards 
the southern Slavs. Time passed, and nothing was done. The 
southern Slav sore was allowed to fester on the body of the em- 
pire, and spread over it until it brought about its death. 

Outbreak of the World War. — ^The murderers of Francis 
Ferdinand were citizens of the Habsburg monarchy, of Serbian 
nationality. Their act gave the supremacy in Vienna to the party 
under Conrad which had long advocated a bloody reckoning with 
the Serbs. Gradually they convinced the emperor and the advo- 
cates of a diplomatic settlement (who included Stephen Tisza, 
the Hungarian premier) that only force could effect a permanently 
satisfactory solution of the Serbian question Accordingly, the 
Austro-Hungarian Government put forward demands in its ulti- 
matum to Serbia (July 23, 1914) which it did not expect to see 
accepted Although Serbia’s answer was most conciliatory, the 
Vienna Government rejected it as insufficient. War was declared 
on July 28, after the efforts of the Great Powers, including Ger- 
many, to negotiate a settlement had failed. Equally fruitless re- 
mained the further attempts by these Powers to localize the war. 
The World War {q v ) broke out. 

At the outset of the war Austria-Hungary and Germany were 
joined by Turkey, and in Sept. 1915, after long hesitation, by 
Bulgaria. The Central Powers’ efforts to gain further allies were 
fruitless; their two peace-time allies, indeed, Italy and Rumania, 
joined the increasing number of their enemies, the former in 
April 1915 (Treaty of London, April 26; declaration of war on 
Austria-Hungary, May 23, 1915), the latter on Aug. 27, 1916. In 
vain had the two Foreign Ministers, Berchtold (up to Jan. 1915) 
and Count Stephen Burian (Jan. 1915 to Dec 1916) attempted 
by ever more extensive concessions to prevent Italy from entering 
the enemy’s camp Their two-year long negotiations with Rumania 
were equally unsuccessful, chiefly owing to the refu.sal of the 
Hungarians, led by Tisza, to consent to the cession of Hungarian 
territory demanded by Rumania The struggle against the increas- 
ing superiority of the enemy was carried on with varying success 
throughout the world. Austro-Hungarian troops were engaged 
chiefly against Russia and Italy. An Italian offensive was repelled 
after heavy fighting (1915) but attempts to win a decisive victory 
over Italy failed, although initial successes were often gained 
Lasting success against the superior forces of the Russians was 
achieved only when the German army joined the Austro-Hun- 
garian and Rumania’s rapid defeat was chiefly its work. 

In judging the achievements of the Austro-Hungarian army, 
the increasing unwillingness of many troops, especially the Czechs, 
to fight for interests directly opposed to their own, must not be 
overlooked. Further, there was the increasing shortage of food- 
stuffs in the monarchy, especially in the towns of Austria proper, 
and the enlistment of the youngest and oldest categories into the 
army brought into it subversive elements which corrupted the 
morale of the war-weary soldiers. Under these circumstances the 
party which advocated peace, even at the price of sacrifice, grew- 
Francis Joseph had never been disinclined for peace, but had in- 
sisted that it must be made in concert with his allies, especially 
Germany, and without serious territorial losses to himself. All 
efforts to reach a result on this basis broke down, however, on the 
irreconcilability of the peace conditions of the Central Powers 
with the demands of their enemies. The difficulty of these nego- 
tiations was increased by the discord between the allied Govern- 
ments. Berlin wished Vienna to meet Italy’s claims for Austrian 
territory generously, while Vienna wished Berlin to make con- 
cessions to France in Alsace-Lorraine. There was the further 
complication of the Polish question, after Congress Poland had 
been conquered, and Warsaw occupied by the Central Powers 
(Aug. 1916). None of the various proposals made by one or other 
of the Central Powers was fully accepted by both parties. Definite 
settlement was, therefore, postponed, but a proclamation issued 
to the Poles (Nov, 1916), in the vain hope of securing their active 
assistance in the war, promised the restoration of independent 
Poland as a hereditary constitutional monarchy. 


Shortly before this, conversations had taken place between Aus- 
tria and Germany, at Hunan's suggestion, with the purpose of 
presenting the concrete peace conditions of the four allies to their 
enemies. No agreement had, however, been reached when Francis 
Joseph died on Nov. 21, 1916, after a reign of nearly 68 years. 
His successor, his grand-nephew Charles {qv), took over a peril- 
ous heritage. The military and economic resources of the mon- 
archy were beginning to fail The blockade, the loss of supplies 
from Hungary and Galicia, and the diminution of home produc- 
tion consequent on shortage of human and animal labour made 
the food situation in Austria desperate, especially in the towns, 
the country districts shut themselves oft, held up supplies and put 
up prices, in defiance of the law. Anti-dynastic feeling was spread- 
ing, especially in the non-German and non-Magyar territories. 
The young emperor's programme was to combat this feeling, to 
renew the splendour of the dynasty, to give his peoples the longed- 
for peace and to reconcile their mutual differences The first step, 
he thought, was to end the war The negotiations with Germany 
were pursued energetically; on Dec. 12, 1916, the peace offer of 
the Quadruple Alliance was made public. It was ill received by 
their enemies, who, in their answer, made claims which were 
brusquely rejected, especially by Germany, and led to the decision 
to continue the war by the employment of extreme measures, the 
most important and most promising of which was indicated to be 
unlimited submarine warfare 

Neither Count Ottakar Czernin, who had succeeded Burian 
(Dec 1916), nor Charles shared the hope of the German states- 
men, but they submitted to their allies’ urgency. As, however, 
the submarine warfare failed to achieve the expected success, and 
the land warfare brought no decisive victory, while, by the revolu- 
tion, the United States took the place of Russia against the Central 
Bowers, Charles and Czernin were increasingly anxious for peace 
All efforts to achieve it failed, however, although Charles, under 
the influence of his wife and her brother Sixtus of Parma, had 
taken .steps in the spring of 1917 which, when revealed in 1918, 
evoked much indignation in Germany and forced Charles to make 
agreements with William II which, if realized, would have made 
Austria-Hungary practically a vassal state of Germany. The 
vSixtus negotiations broke down on Italy’s insistence on the claims 
admitted by her allies in the Treaty oi London, which Charles 
refused to grant. Further negotiations in 1917 (Revertera-Armand 
and Men.sdorft-Sinutz) brought no result, as Czernin refused the 
offer of a separate peace 

The World War: Second Phase. — Successes in the East, lead- 
ing to the Treaties of Brest-Litovsk with Russia (March 3, 1918), 
and the preliminary Peace of Buftea (March 6) with Rumania, 
though gratifying, did not blind the Government to the critical 
situation. They knew that the difficulties of filling up the depleted 
ranks, raising arms and ammunition, and provisioning troops and 
population, would increase monthly. Wholly convincing reports 
came in of the increasing war-weariness of the troops and the ever 
more openly expressed anti-dynastic sentiments of the non-Ger- 
man and non-Magyar nationalities. Even in Francis Joseph’s 
lifetime the convocation of parliament, muzzled since 1914, had 
been considered, but Sturgkh objected, fearing an ever stronger 
manifestation of national differences. Sturgkh’s murder (Oct. 

1916) was a demonstration against the absolutist regime Yet his 
successor, Kbrber, also ruled without parliament. His efforts to 
curb centrifugal tendencies by concessions to the nationalities, 
while preserving the interests of the Germans of Austria, failed, 
and Charles dropped him the more willingly (Dec. 1916) as he 
disagreed with Kbrber over the conduct of the war, the Hun- 
garian Compromise and the question of taking the oath to the 
constitution. Korber’g successor. Count Richard Clam-Martinitz, 
after overcoming many difficulties, convoked the Reichsrat (May 

1917) . The Southern Slavs and Czechs immediately issued decla- 
rations incompatible with the unity of the empire, while the Ger- 
mans resolutely opposed any reorganization of the monarchy on 
federative lines. Clam-Martinitz thereupon resigned (June 1917), 
but his successor, Ernst von Seidler, failed to accomplish the 
desired reconciliation of the nationalities, despite the emperor’s 
action in amnestying the Slav leaders (Kramaf and others) con- 
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demned in 1915, and promising huge social reforms and a reorgani- 
zation of Austria on national lines. Seidler accordingly resigned 
(July 22, 1918). 

His successor, Max Freiherr Hussarek, made fresh attempts 
to settle the internal differences, while preserving the unity of 
Austria, through granting extensive autonomy to the nationalities; 
but the military situation now made the idea of preserving the 
Habsburg monarchy, though in changed form, quite hopeless. 

Czernin’s efforts to secure peace on the basis of Wilson's Four- 
teen Points {g v.) failed, as the Allies laid down conditions in- 
acceptable to Germany, who now hoped for victory. All attempts 
of the Viennese Government, which had become ever more de- 
pendent on Berlin, or rather, on the military party predominant 
m Germany, esjjecially since the revelation of Charles's separate 
negotiations with the western Powers, broke down on this resist- 
ance. Only when Germany’s anticipated victory in the West did 
not materialize, the Allies advanced and Ludendorff, the leader of 
the military party, declared that the military spirit of the enemy 
could not be broken by arms (Aug. 1918), die! Burian, who had 
replaced Czernin in April, find no opposition on principle in Ger- 
many; differences of method still remained, which induced Burian 
to clisregard Germany’s opposition and ask all belligerents to 
attend a peace conference The only result of his efforts was 
to redouble the enemies’ vigour. The recognition (Aug 1918) by 
the Entente of the Czechs, who had formed legions and rendered 
the Entente great services, especially in the East, as a belligerent 
and allied Power, was momentous to the fate of Austria-Hungary. 
All Slavs of the monarchy now began to see that the break-up of 
Austria would give them more than its continued existence. They, 
therefore, now based their calculation on a break-up The Aus- 
trian Social Democrats had adapted their programme in their 
party conference, and that party in Hungary which demanded 
complete independence with democratic reforms and immediate 
peace giew very strong 

Break-up of the Habsburg Monarchy. — On Sept 15 the Bul- 
garian line broke; on Sept. 29 Bulgaria concluded an armistice, 
leaving Hungary exposed, Hungary demanded the recall of her 
own troops to defend their home. The Viennese ministers were 
powerless before the centrifugal demands of the Slavs and the in- 
sistence of the Magyars on Hungarian integrity. They determined 
to make important concessions to the Slavs On Oct i they an- 
nounced that they recognized the rights of the nationalities to free 
self-determination, adopted the standpoint of national autonomy, 
championed Polish independence and announced the union of all 
the Southern Slavs of Austria by constitutional means. This step, 
however, contented no nationality. The Poles proclaimed their 
independence in Warsaw on Oct. 7, the Ruthenians summoned 
their National Council for Oct. 19, and the Czech Government 
was formed in Paris on Oct. 14 

As a last attempt, the emperor issued a manifesto (Oct. 16) 
proclaiming that Austria should be transformed, in accordance 
with the will of her peoples, into a federal state, in which every 
race would be free to establish its own form of body politic on 
the territory occupied by it. For Hungary, the manifesto laid 
stress on the integrity of the Hungarian kingdom But even this 
last attempt to preserve the monarchy, although with diminished 
territory and as a loose aggregation of separate territorial groups 
under the Habsburg-Lorraine dynasty, failed. In the course of the 
following weeks autonomous governments were formed in Prague, 
Laibach, Sarajevo, Trieste, Cracow and Lemberg. On Oct. 27 
Heinrich Lammasch took over the government in Austria with 
the task of liquidating the central administration. Count Julius 
Andrassy, who had followed Burian as foreign mini.ster (Oct. 24), 
recognized Wilson’s claims regarding the rights of the nationalities, 
especially the Czechs, Slovaks and Yugoslavs He immediately 
opened negotiations for a separate peace, but these were as fruit- 
less as the rest. On October 30 a national Hungarian government 
was formed in Budapest. As the troops, the Germans excepted, 
were leaving the front to return home, the Austro-Hungarian 
supreme command was forced to beg the Italians, who now ad- 
vanced victoriously, for an armistice, which was gr.anted on Nov 
3 under the severest conditions. 


The process of dissolution ran its course in the old monarchy. 
On Nov. n the emperor renounced all share in the business of 
government in Austria, not, however, renouncing his crown, and 
the Lammasch government resigned. On the following day the 
Austrian National Assembly proclaimed a republic, which was at 
first intended to form a component part of the new German re- 
jiublic. On Nov. 16 the republican form was introduced in Hun- 
gary. The ancient Austro-Hungarian monarchy thereupon ceased 
to exist; its role as a European Great Power was at an end. 
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vols. (1917) (pood, clear account), H. Krctschmayr, Maria Theresia 
(1925) , J. F. Bright, Maria Theresa (1897), and Joseph II. (1897) ; 
Kiintzel, A'a««//2 (1925) ; A. Springer, Geschichte Oest seit dem Wiener 
Frteden, xSoq-gg, 2 vols. (1863-65) (old, but still valuable). R. Char- 
matz, Geschichte der auswartigen Politik Oest. vol. i. to 1848 (1912) ; 

V. Bibl., Der Zerfall Oesterreichs, vol i. (1922) ; H. v. Srbik, Metternich, 

2 vols (1925-26) (chief work for period 1815-48) ; E v. Wertheimer, 
Geschichte Oesterrtichs und Ungarns tm ersten Jahrzehnte des rpten 
Jahrhunderts (1884-90) .2 vols ; A. Fournier, Gentz und Cobenzl, 
1801-0S (1880) ; E. Guglia, Fnednch von Gentz (1900) ; A. Beer, Die 
orkntalische Politik Oest. sett 1774 (1883), Die Finanzen Oest. tm 
igten Jahrhundert (1877), and Die Oest Handels politik in igten 
Jahrhundert (1891); also A. Wolt, Ceschirhtliche Bilder aus Oester- 
reich, 2 vols. (1878-80); K. Hock, Der Oest. Staatsrath (1879); J. 
Bcidtel, Ceist der Oest Staatsvemvaltung, 1740-1848 (1896-97), 2 
vols.; Karl Griinberg, Die Bauer nbefreiung ... in Bohmen, Mahren 
und Schlesien, 2 vols. (1897) ; K. Pribram, Geschichte der Oest. 
Gesverbepolitik 1740-1860, vol. i. only appeared, to 1796 (1907). . 

Period 1848-1915. A recent biography of Francis Joseph is by 
J. Redlich. Latest Eng. Bagger, Francis Joseph (1927). A short 
but good sketch in H. Friedjung, Gesammeltc Aufsdtze (1919). Nor is 
there a good account of the whole period. Jean Larmeroux, La 
politique extirieure de V Autnche-II ongrie, 1875-1918, is one-sided; H. 
Friedjung, Oesterreich 1848-60, incomplete. 'VoLs. i. and ii. appeared, 
Der Kampf um die V orherrschaft in Deutschland, 2 vols. (nth ed 
1912), Der Krimkneg und die Oest. Politik (1907), Benedeks nach- 
gelassene Papiere (1901) and Zeitalter des Imperialismus, 3 vols, 
(1919-22) Josef Redlich, Das Oest Staats und Reichsproblem, 2 vols. 
covering 1848-78 (1920-26) ; R. Charmatz, Oest Innere Geschichte 
von x848-igo7, 2 vols. (1908-09), and Geschichte der auswartigen 
Politik Oesterreichs von X848-XQ07; L, Eisenmann, Le Compromis 
Austro-Hongrois de 1867 (1904) ; A. Fournier, Wie .wir zu Bosnien 
kamen (1909) ; Th. Sosnovsky, Die Politik im Habsburgerreiche, 2 
vols. (1912) and Die Balkanpolitik Oesterreiches seit 1866, 2 vols.; 

W. Rogge, Oesterreich von Vilagds and Oesterreich seit der Katas- 
trophe Hohenwart-Beust, (1878-79) ; E Wertheimer, Graf Julius 
Andr&ssy, 3 vols. (1910-13) ; B. Molden, Graf Aehrenthal (1912) ; A. 
F. Pribram, Austrian Foreign Policy, 1908-18 (1923), Die politischen 
Geheimvertrdge Oesterreich-Ungams i87g-igi4 (1919). Eng. trans. by 
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A. Coolidge, 2 vols. (1920) ; Die grosse Polittk der europaischen 
KabmeUe 1871-1914 (1921 sqq.) ; M. Schwarte, Der Grosse Kneg 
(Vol. vi. Oesterreich) , Diplomatische Aktenstucke (Red books) 
betreffend die Balkanereigntsse, Aug. Jp/r to Nov. igt^ (1917); 
betreffend Italien, bis Mat 1915 (1916), betreffend Rumanien, Juli 
i9T4-Aug. 1916; R Goos, Das Wiener Kabtnet und dte Entsiehung 
des Weltkrieges (1919) , Conrad v. Hdtzcndorf, /li/j metner Dienstzeit, 
5 vols. (1922 sqq) , A Cramon, Unser oesterreich-ungansrhe Bundes- 
genosse im Weltkriege (1920) ; O. Czernin, Im Weltkriege (1919) ; St. 
Rurian, Dret Jahre aus der Zeit metner Amtsfuhrung im Kriegc (1923) 
Engl trans. 1925; J. AndrAssy, Diplomatie und Weltkneg (1920); 
Auffenberg-Komarov, Aus Oesterretchs Hohe und Niedergang (1921) ; 
Mu.sulin, Das Haus am Ballplatz (1923) ; R- Fester, Die Pohtik Kaiser 
Karls, etc (1925) ; K. I. Nowak, Der Weg zur Katastrophe (1919); 
Der Sturz der Miltelmachte (1921); Chaos (1925); F Kleinwachter, 
Der Untergang der Oesterretch-u gartschen Monarchic 19x0 (1920) ; 
C. A Macartney, The Social Revolution in Austria (1926) ; O Bauer, 
Dte Oest. Revolution (1923 Eng trans. 1925) ; J. Redlich, Oest. 
Regierung und Verwaltung im Weltkriege (1925) (F"ng. trans 1928), 
S Brugel, Geschichte der Oest Sozial-democratte, 5 vols , B Auerbach, 
L'Autriche et la Hongrie pendant la guerre (1925) ; R. Springer (Karl 
Renner) Grundlagen und Entwic klungsziele der Oest ung Monarchte 
(1906), and Der Kampf der Oest. Nationen um den Staat (1902), 
new cd 1918; O. Bauer, Die Nationalitdtenfrage und die Sozialdemo- 
kratie (1907); M Hainisrh, Dte Zukunft der Deutsch-Oesterreicher 
(1890); A Popovic, Dte Vereimgten Staaten von Cross-oesterrekh 
(1906); P Samassa, Der V oik erst reit im Habsburgerstaat (1910), R. 
W. Seton-Watson, The Southern Slav Question and the Habsburg 
Monarchy 1911, and Sarajevo (1926) ; H. Wickham Steed, The Habs- 
burg Monarchy (2nd cd 1914) (A F P.) 

THE REVOLUTION 

Nov. 12, igi8, the day after which the last emperor of the 
Habsburg-Lorrainc line abdicated in Vienna, is also the day from 
which the new Austrian republic formally and legally dates its 
birth. On Oct. 21 the assembly of all the German members of 
the Lower House (Abgeordnetenhaus) of the former Austrian 
parliament, basing their action on the Emperor Charles’s manifesto 
issued on Oct. 16 (see above), had already determined to 
declare the German-Austrian portion of the Austrian territories, 
formerly under Habsburg rule, an independent state, and had 
constituted itself the Provisional National Assembly 

On Oct. 30 this Assembly assumed the supreme independent 
authority in those Austrian territories claimed by it to be pre- 
dominantly German, and appointed a State Council as executive 
under the leadership of the three presidents of the Assembly, 
who then nominated secretaries of state as heads of the adminis- 
trative departments simukancously organized for German-Aus- 
tria But the revolutionary movement, which broke out in Vienna 
at this moment as a consequence of the general military break- 
down of the Central Powers, led to the declaration of an inde- 
liendcnt German-Austrian republic on Nov. 12. This declaration, 
which was in accordance with the right of self-determination, was 
the result of revolutionary action, and expressly repudiated any 
legal descent from the broken-up empire. The law promulgated 
by the Provisional National Assembly on Nov. 12, 1918, explicitly 
declared in its first article “German-Austria is a democratic 
republic,” and in its second “German-Austria is a component part 
of the German republic.” Thus in the proclamation itself of 
the new state, there was adumbrated its cessation by a future 
treaty uniting it with the German Reich 

Ten days later, in a special law, on Nov. 22, igi8, the National 
Assembly defined its territory It claimed the ancient hereditary 
Austrian lands (Crown lands), except the districts inhabited by 
the Yugoslav and Italian races, and also a large number of pre- 
dominantly German districts in Moravia and Bohemia. Simul- 
taneously with the constitution of the republic, administration 
was taken over in the separate provinces (the former Crown 
lands), of which it was composed. The provincial diets, resolv- 
ing themselves into provisional assemblies, carried out corre- 
sponding changes, the presidents being entrusted with the conduct 
of the provisional administration and the executive power in 
their provinces. Thus the autonomous organization and provincial 
self-government, established by the constitution of the Austrian 
empire of Feb. 26, 1861, was perpetuated as a real popular self- 
government in the separate provinces, this time on a really demo- 
cratic foundation. 


The history of the earlier foreign relations of the Austrian 
Republic can be divided into three parts, the period up to the 
passing of the Treaty of St Germain, ratified on Oct 17, 1919; 
the period ending with the conclusion of the Geneva Pact with 
the League of Nations, Oa 4, 1922, and the period regulated by 
that agreement. 

FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF THE REPUBLIC 
TO THE PEACE 

Treaty of St. Germain.— The Treaty of St Gcimain (q.v.) 
finally defined the frontiers and extent of the new republic. All 
districts occupied by the Czechs m njig, even the German- 
speaking, were allotted to Czechoslovakia The frontier with 
Yugoslavia near Klagenfurt was drawn m accordance with the 
plebiscite (Oct. 10, 1920) ordered by the treaty; in south-east 
Cannthia it was essentially according to the ancient frontier of 
that province. The treaty also laid down that the republic was 
in future not to bear its own chosen name, but that of Austria. 
The principle already laid down in the Treaty of Versailles, that 
the Austrian republic must preserve her independence, and that 
union with Germany could only take place with the consent of 
the League of Nations, was also laid down in the dictated peace 
of St Germain. But the treaty awarded a large part of the old 
German-settled territories m West Hungary to Austria; and 
Hungary was obliged by the Treaty of Trianon (q v ) to evacu- 
ate and transfer them The execution of these decisions of the 
Paris treaties wa.s not comiiletc until well on into 1921, after meet- 
ing with much opposition from Hungary (see Bukglnland). 

Difficulties of the New State. — The law of Oct i, 1919, defi- 
nitely and finally drew Austria’s frontiers in accordance with 
the treaty; The carrying into effect of the onerous and compli- 
cated terms of the treaty became the chief task of Austria’s 
foreign policy, which was prevented from following any inde- 
pendent line by weak economic conditions and ever-increasing 
financial difiiculties. In 1919 and 1920, only credits from the 
United States, granted Lirgely in kind, made it jxissible to maintain 
the (own population, which had been reduced to destitution by 
the World War and the effects of the blockade. The most impor- 
tant agencies in relieving this extreme misery and suffering were 
the American relief organized by Mr. Herbert Hoover, which fed 
the children, and ihe work of the Society of Friends for the starv- 
ing population of Vienna and other towns Thus at that time the 
whole political life of the republic was absorbed in the efforts to 
assure the existence of the republic under the burdens imposed 
on it by the consequences of the War and by the division of the 
great and ancient empire into independent economic, and political 
units, in the fulfilment of Austria’s obligations, and in the task 
of maintaining public order in the face of internal and external 
dangers. The chancellor, Karl Renner (cy v ), who had been at the 
head of the Government since the revolution, nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in 1920 in establishing friendly relations with the Czecho- 
slovak republic. Numerous problems arising out of the execution 
of the treaty were harmoniously solved in an agreement concluded 
with the Prague Government at Brno (Brunn), (June 7, 1920), 
and a supplementary agreement at Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad), 
(Aug. 23, 1020) 

THE LAW OP THE CONSTITUTION AND 
INTERNAL POLICY 

The Constituent Assembly. — The revolutionary decisions 
of Nov -Dec. 1918 had provided for the summoning of a Na- 
tional Constituent Assembly, elected on the broadest democratic 
franchise and by proportional representation, which met at Vienna 
on March 4, 1919 The result of the elections was again to 
divide political power between the three parties which together 
had carried through the revolution, but in considerably altered 
proportions Of 159 deputies, 69 belonged to the Social Demo- 
cratic party, 63 to the Christian Socialists, and 26 to the Pan- 
Germans (Nationalists). In accordance with the two laws of 
March 14, 1919, on the franchise and on the Government the 
Constituent Assembly retained for the time being the provisional 
constitution of the republic of 1918, but introduced fundamental 
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changes. The Council of State {Stoat srat) and its three presidents 
were abolished. 

The ministry, consisting of the state chancellor, the vice- 
chancellor and the secretaries of state, now received full execu- 
tive and administrative powers, and was henceforward to be 
elected on nomination of the main committee of the National 
Assembly, the permanent link between legislative and executive, 
consisting of the president, two vice-presidents and eleven depu- 
ties. Several former functions of the Council of State were now 
transferred to the ministry; some of its prerogatives, such as 
the appointment of judges and higher ofhcials, were, however, 
transferred to the president of the National Assembly acting in 
agreement with his vice-presidents. He became the representa- 
tive of the republic abroad and treaties must be ratified by him 
He represented the supreme power in the republic, although with 
strictly limited functions The Constituent Assembly, elected for 
two years, was to be in continuous ses.sion for this period. 

Centralized or Federal Government. — The central problem 
for the republic, as for imperial Austria, was the relation to 
the State of the historic provinces. From the first the idea of 
centralization had been most strongly emphasized by the Social 
Democrat leaders. Opposition in the provinces increased In 
the laws of March 14, 1919, certain provisions weie therefore 
inserted to meet the case of conflicts between the decisions of 
the provincial assemblies and the federal laws, the central au- 
thority being empowered to challenge such decisions before the 
new Constitutional Court 

Coalition and “Proportional” Governments. — On March 
1$, 1919, the Government was reconstituted by election from the 
National Assembly. The Social Democrats, as the strongest 
parly, filled almost all the important posts — the ministries of 
the interior, of foreign aft airs, and of war. The first chancellor. 
Dr. Renner, presided over the new ministry, and was appointed 
head of the peace delegation to Paris. 

The Social Democratic Parly found its main support in the 
trade unions and party organizations, which in Vienna and in 
all industrial districts included almost the whole of the working 
classes. The revolutionary feeling born of the War and the down- 
fall of the monarchy was a strong auxiliary. Part of the oflicial 
class and of the lower middle class also supported it. On the 
other hand, the Christian Socialist Party included all the agricul- 
tural class, and the overwhelming majority of the upper and 
middle classes in Vienna and the provincial towns. The Social 
Democrat leaders regarded the coalition, from which the first 
constitutional government was formed, as a union of workers 
and peasants, from which a complete democratic republic would 
emerge through the legislation to be pas.sed by the National 
Assembly. The party, under the leadership of Dr Renner, Presi- 
dent Seitz and Dr. Otto Bauer (foreign minister), was able to 
preserve its unity by successfully combating those activities of 
its own Left wing, which had been in.spired by the establishment 
of the Bolshevist republic in Russia and by the temporary success 
of Bolshevism in Flungary. 

In the spring of 1919, when the Soviet republic in Hungary was 
exercising increasing pressure on Austrian Social Democracy, the 
situation became at times highly critical, but the policy and 
tactics of the Social Democrat leaders directed against Bolshe- 
vism were successful in restraining the population of Vienna. The 
armed police easily repressed the isolated attempts by the extrem- 
ist elements to disturb by violence the quiet development of 
Austria’s republican democracy, and despite the vast and ever- 
increasing difficulties, public order was preserved. 

The gradual cooling of revolutionary sentiment in the masses 
did not therefore lead to any change in Social Democratic policy, 
which was directed to the maintenance and development of the 
democratic republic, nor to any reactionary movement against 
democracy by the Christian Socialists This relative stability 
was further demonstrated by the united opposition from both 
the great parties in the country to the attempts made by the 
ex-emperor Charles, on March 13 and Oct. 26, 1921, to restore 
the dynasty by his return to Hungary, Nevertheless the second 
coalition, formed on Oct. 17, 19:9, with Dr. Renner at its head. 


was felt to be an undesirable hindrance to normal political devel- 
opments, while the agricultural and urban middle classes began 
to resist the predominance of socialistic ideas in government and 
administration. These tendencies emerged most clearly on the 
question of the new army organization. 

The coalition was formally dissolved, and a “proportional” 
Government formed which accomplished its tasks of completing 
and introducing the new federal constitution (Oct. i, 1920). On 
Oct. 17 new elections were held. 

Dr. Mayr’s Ministry. — As the Christian Socialists had gained 
nearly 200,000 votes from the Social Democrats, securing 82 seats 
in the National Council against 66 Social Democrats, 20 German 
nationalists, 6 Peasants’ Party and i Workers’ Party, a new minis- 
try was formed under Dr. Mayr, generally supported by the 
German Nationalists, the Social Democrats retiring into the 
opposition. 

The constitutional problem of centralization or federation — 
the provinces, particularly the farmers, demanding the wider ad- 
ministrative and financial independence, while the German Na- 
tionalists and Christian Socialists of Vienna and the whole So- 
cial Democrat party urged the retention of the “Centralist” con- 
stitution — was solved by a compromise on the principle of an 
eventual administrative reform on federal lines, the execution of 
which was deferred for future legislation. The opposition of the 
Social Democrats was removed by the assurance that the city of 
Vienna, containing little less than one-third of the total popula- 
tion of the State, in whose city council Social Democracy had had 
an overwhelming majority since 1919, should be legally severed 
from the province of Lower Austria, and be declared an inde- 
pendent province {Bundesland). The city council thus became 
the Provincial Diet, and received all the legislative and adminis- 
trative powers which the constitution gives to the provinces It 
became a provincial government, and the burgomaster the gover- 
nor of a province. Some minor modifications of the principle were 
conceded to the Christian Sociali.sts. 

AUSTRIA’S SERIOUS ECONOMIC POSITION 

Austria’s internal policy was, from this time onward, domi- 
nated by the dangerous economic situation, above all Sy the 
rapid depreciation of the Austrian exchange consequent on con- 
tinuous currency inflation to stop the gaps in the federal budget 
and provincial revenue. The yield of the taxes disappeared, and 
the capital levy of 1920 remained inoperative. The embarrass- 
ment of the Mayr government was heightened by the pressure 
of the popular movement, instigated by the Tirolese and other pro- 
vincial governments, under the influence of the Conservatives and 
Nationalists in Bavaria, for union with Germany The Govern- 
ment under pressure of French intervention opposed the move- 
ment when its strength was evidenced in plebiscites. 

In the spring of 1921 the chancellor tried unsuccessfully to 
obtain financial help in London and America. The reviving indus- 
try needed credits and foreign currency to pay for imports of 
raw materials; the Government had immediate and similar needs, 
and the result was a further fall in the Austrian exchange. 

The Schober Ministry. — ^Unwilling to shoulder alone the in- 
evitable unpopularity of Government, the Christian Socialists com- 
bined with the German Nationalists to elect a cabinet of officials, 
with J. Schober (g.v.), the police president of Vienna, as chan- 
cellor (June 21, 1921). The cost of living, however, continued 
to rise, especially in Vienna; between July i, 1920, and July i, 
1921, prices doubled; between Oct. i, 1921, and Jan. 1922 they 
were trebled. Serious social unrest led to a demonstration of 
the working classes, with rioting, on Dec. i, 1921, Schober 
and his finance minister, Dr. Giirtler attempted to avert the 
threatened collapse of the exchange by new taxation of the 
wealthy classes and by preparing to relieve the treasury of the 
burdensome state subsidies towards the cost of living. At the 
same time attempts were made to put Austrian foreign relations 
on a firmer footing. Schober and the president of the republic 
visited the president of Czechoslovakia, and on Dec. 16, 1921, 
Schober concluded the treaty of Lana (Lany) with (Czecho- 
slovakia, both governments undertaking to carry out the peace 
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treaty loyally, to support each other against all revolutionary 
movements and to submit all disputes to arbitration. Czecho- 
slovakia granted Austria a credit of 500,000,000 Czech crowns, 
and promised to support her applications for credit in both Lon- 
don and Paris. 

The First Seipel Ministry. — This rapprochement with a mem- 
ber of the Little Entente caused the German Nationalists to 
withdraw their support from the Government, which resigned on 
May 31, 1922, in favour of an anti-Socialist coalition of Christian 
Socialists and German Nationalists under Monsignore Seipel. 
Meanwhile, an English loan had been rapidly exhausted and the 
Austrian exchange was dropping headlong. Dr. Seipel deter- 
mined to treat the collapse of Austria as a European problem, 
only to be solved by a broad policy of long date and adequate 
credits. He undertook diplomatic journeys to Prague, Berlin and 
Verona, and finally carried through his policy successfully {see 
section. Economic and Financial History). 

Effects of the Geneva Agreement. — In spite of its success, 
the policy of reconstruction was not popular. The ioo,ooo state 
employees who had to be pensioned off suffered severely, while 
even those who retained their posts complained of inadequate 
salaries and pensions. The chief reductions in the new scale of 
salaries and pensions chielly affected the higher classes, who re- 
ceived only 60-30% of the pre-war figures. Austria’s middle 
classes were thus sufiering severely, while the trade unions main- 
tained the wages of the working classes up to their pre-war level. 
Social Deniociacy thus retained its popularity and its majority 
in the City Council of Vienna. The workers, however, suffered 
greatly from unemployment, the figures of those receiving relief 
reaching at one time iCo.ooo. 

In spite of Social Democrat opposition to the Geneva policy. 
Dr. Seipel retained his majority at the elections of 1023, which 
made small changes in the party figures. In Nov. 1924 Dr. Seipel, 
whose health had been injured by an attempt on his life, resigned. 
Ilis place at the head of the Coalition Government was taken, and 
his policy carried on, by Dr Ramek. 

Dr. Ramek’s Ministry. — Besides carrying through the policy 
of fulfilment of the Geneva agreement. Dr. Ramek was able in 

1925 to complete the constitution, by agreement with the Social 
Democrats. The essence of the reform lay in a further strength- 
ening of the federal principle, the administrative authorities be- 
ing transferred from the federal state departments to the pro- 
vincial governments. The financial reform of 1924 was main- 
tained and extended in favour of the provinces and communes. 

The chief question in Austrian internal policy now became that 
of the removal of the control exercised over the finances of the 
republic, in the interests of the guarantors of the loan by the 
financial committee of the League of Nations Other burning 
questions were also mainly financial, the chief one being that of 
the gradual abolition of the Restriction of Rents Act, which had 
been in force since the War, and had practically destroyed the 
value of house property in favour of the tenant. 

The Austrian budget was held to be permanently balanced, 
although both income and expenditure were considerably higher 
than originally contemplated, and the considerable remainder of 
the loan transferred to the Austrian Government by the resolu- 
tion of the Council of the League dated Dec. 9, 1925. In March 

1926 the controller-general left Vienna. Of the system of con- 
trol instituted in 1923 only the office of the foreign adviser in the 
Bank of Austria was maintained for a further three years, by con- 
sent of the Austrian Government. 

The satisfaction felt by the Ministry and its supporters at 
this achievement was marred, however, by a series of economic 
and financial scandals which gravely diminished public confidence 
in the Government. The first was the collapse of the “Zentral- 
bank deutscher Sparkassen,” a private bank which had served 
the Government for several years as an instrument for winding 
up various small provincial banks which had been ruined by care- 
less management. Many of these provincial banks had been con- 
nected with local Christian Socialist (in some cases Pan-German) 
political leaders; and the Government had given them excep- 
tionally favourable treatment, out of party considerations. The 
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losses incurred by the Zentralbank over these institutions had 
endangered its own position. As it was trustee of many popular 
savings banks, and its fall would have meant a dangerous panic 
and probably great financial lo‘^ses to a large part of the middle 
class in the provinces, the ministry stepped in, undertook itself 
the liquidation of the Zentralbank, and put up provisionally about 
70,000,000 schillings to meet the demands of its depositors. 

The political consequences were serious for the governmental 
parties. An investigation by a special parliamentary committee 
appointed at the demand of the Opposition led to results very 
compromising for the political and personal character of several 
prominent members of the Christian Socialist Party. The attacks 
of the Social Democrats against the latter were answered by 
counterattacks by the Christian Socialists on a few local leaders 
of the Social Democrats, and the party strife characteristic of 
Austrian politics since 1922, was greatly embittered 

At the same time the Government was concerned in another 
very painful financial affair. The Austrian post office savings 
bank, which had been taken over by the republican Governments 
from the old Imperial administration, and had always enjoyed 
the highest reputation, had got into difficulties and had to be 
immediately transformed by the Government into a new institu- 
tion, the Government allotting provisionally from the exchequer 
over 50,000,000 schillings to make good losses which the former 
directors of the bank had incurred by speculation at earlier 
periods No doubt the action of the Government in this case too, 
was vigorous, timely and justified by the necessity of avoiding the 
threatened collapse of the whole credit system, particularly in 
the provinces. But unfortunately for the reputation of the Gov- 
ernment, the investigations of parliamentary committees showed 
that the former finance minister in Dr. Ramek’s cabinet, who 
had already resigned, in the spring of 1926, had been guilty of 
irregularity, and that the directors of the savings bank were, 
at best, unequal to their work. The Government held on, until 
the crisis was past, against the strong oppositional campaign; 
but the formation of a new government had become inevitable. 

Dr. Seipel’s Second Ministry. — In Nov. 1926, Dr. Seipel again 
became Chancellor and formed a new ministry with Dr. Kienbock 
as minister of finance. General elections were held on April 15, 
1927. The middle class parties, who had formed a united list 
of candidates, obtained a majority of 19, a loss of three seats 
only. The Social Democrats gamed few mandates, but a large 
increase of votes in Vienna. Party warfare had become, during 
the elections, excessively envenomed. The Social Democrats were 
most indignant that their agitation and their success in Vienna 
had still left them in a minority in the Federal parliament, and 
dissension broke out in the party itself. Dr. Otto Bauer, the 
real chief of the party, let it be understood in his speeches that 
his party did not hold the principle of democracy as sacred ; that 
the masses might be forced to establish a dictatorship to realize 
those ideals of socialism held by the Left wing of the party and 
many of their leaders. In this atmosphere all parliamentary 
work appeared hopeless. 

The Riots of July 15, 1927. — The unrest in Vienna dating 
from the elections was, apparently, used by certain radical ele- 
ments of the Social Democrats to attack constitutional law and 
order. The acquittal by a Viennese jury of several men indicted 
for a local affray on the Hungarian frontier between armed organi- 
zations of Social Democrats and local Christian Socialists, in which 
a child and an old man had been accidentally shot, was taken as a 
pretext to rouse the masses of Vienna to a temporary strike and a 
public demonstration against the Government. On the morning 
of July 15, 1927, many thousands of workmen, together with 
hooligan elements, suddenly appeared in the centre of Vienna 
and began aggressive assaults on the police, who in the first 
hours were everywhere overpowered by immense throngs. The 
Bolshevist elements in the crowd soon became visible when they 
stormed the Palace of Justice, following the slogan enunciated by 
their leaders, that the people had to take justice in their own 
hands. Overpowering the police, the mob stormed and set fire 
to the palace, attacking especially those parts in which the regis- 
tries of real property, wills, and deeds of property are stored. 
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The Social Democratic burgomaster of Vienna and his friends 
refused to accede to the urgent demand of the president of police, 
to call troops of the Republican army to restore order. After 
a few hours, when the Palace of Justice was well alight and sev- 
eral police barracks had been destroyed by the mob, Schober 
ordered up his full constabulary force and supplied them with 
military arms and machine guns. After heavy fighting with the 
mob, the police finally broke the rebellion and restored order, at 
a cost of 85 dead and 800 wounded. 

The Social Democrat Party, which on the same day ordered 
a general strike through the whole republic and stopped all com- 
munications, at first hoped to intimidate the Government and 
produce its fall or surrender. The Government, however, proved 
firm, and after four days the general strike was called off. Mean- 
while the provincial Conservative organizations had taken very 
successful action against the general strike, and feeling against 
the Social Democrats was very inllamcd Civil war was not far 
off. This attitude, both in the provinces and in Vienna had its 
effects on the Social Democrats The trade unions, the backbone 
of the party, seemed not to agree with the organizers of the 
attack, when the ma.s 3 es had escaped from the control of their 
political leaders and partly fallen under that of criminal elements. 

The events of July 15 were bound, however, to have lasting 
effects. The revolt and the subsequent agitation conducted by 
radical Social Democrat elements had frustrated the wish for a 
coalition government felt by the moderate elements on both sides. 

In Dec. 1928 Wilhelm Miklas was elected president of Austria. 

Bibliography — H Kelsen, Die Verfassungsgesetse der Reptibhk 
Deutich-Oesterreich (1019-22) , Oesterretchisrhes Staatsrecht (Tubin- 
gen, 1923) ; Oesterretchhehes Jahrbuch (1919, if ) ; Wiener Statistisches 
Handbuch fur die Republik Oesterreich (1920, ff.) , Otto Bauer, Dte 
oesterreichnche Revolution (1923, bib ) ; (}ustav Stolper, Deutsch-Oes- 
terreirh als Sozial und Wirlschaftsproblem (1921) ; C. A. Macartney, 
The Social Revolution in Amtria (1926, bib.). 

For works on the financial reconstruction of Austria, see section Eco- 
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AUSTRIA, LOWER, or “Austria below the river Enns,” 
is the largest province of Austria. It is divided by the Danube 
into a northern more agricultural and a southern more industrial 
.half, and each may be further subdivided into structural regions 
with distinct economic contrasts. The northern half falls natu- 
rally into two districts, almost equal in area, the “Waldviertel” 
and the “Weinviertel.” The former coincides with the extcn.sion 
of the Bohemian and Moravian igneous plateau which here slopes 
gently from the Weinsberger Wald (3.478ft.) to the Manharts- 
berg (1,758ft). Westward it resembles the parent mass of 
Upper Austria, but towards the east lithological and climatic 
changes cause the forest to be confined to the deep, winding 
valleys, and the high tableland shows an increase of cultivation 
and a greater number of large villages while in the north-west 
corner .small textile and glass factories raise the density of settle- 
ment. The long north-east-south-west scarp of the Manharts- 
berg falls quickly to the wide valleys and soft, .swelling hills of 
the “Weinviertel ” Here all sunny slopes are terraced with 
vineyards while a mantle of Tertiary sediments and loess, and 
ease of movement, combine to encourage cultivation and settle- 
ment. Only in the centre, where forested offshoots of the Alps, 
e.g , the Leisscr mountains (i,'6i5ft.), form a connecting link 
with the Carpathians, is the network of fields and routes broken. 
Ea.st of these spurs the land sinks to the alluvial basin of Vienna 
and to the intensively cultivated valley of the Morava along 
which stretches a continuation of the Moravian sugar-beet belt. 

South of the Danube three zones may be distinguished, viz ' (i) 
a narrow and hilly prolongation of the Alpine Foreland, (2) the 
north-eastern extension of the Flysch and Limestone Alps cul- 
minating in the Wienerwald, and (3) the southern half of the 
Vienna basin thrust as a wedge south-west beyond Wiener- 
Neustadt. The Foreland is more hilly than in Upper Austria 
but maintains its importance for stock-farming and offers little 
hindrance to communication. Rail and road avoid the river 
which between Grein and Ybbs and again between Melk and 
Krems (the “Wachau”) follows a deep, tortuous course between 
steep walls of crystalline rock. Crowned by ruined castles and 


terraced with vineyards and orchards, these gorges are reminis- 
cent of the Rhine but lack its volume of industry and traffic 
though water-power and communications have stimulated the 
former at Krems and Waidhofen East of the Traisen, a right bank 
tributary of the Danube, the isolated farmsteads and small ham- 
lets surrounded by orchards typical of the West Foreland are 
replaced by large nucleated villages of Germanic form as in the 
“Waldviertel” and “Weinviertel ” The forested Alpine promon- 
tory thrusts a thinly-peopled zone between the Foreland and the 
busy Vienna basin where agriculture and industry mingle. Settle- 
ment is most dense in the western half of the basin, i.e., in asso- 
ciation with the great route to the Semmering Pass and along 
the tectonic thermal' “fall line” of separation from the Alps, 
where rich vineyards cover the slopes and prosperous spas and 
factories, fed by local water-power, line the foot of the scarp. 
East and north the basin is floored with impermeable strata 
favouring maize, wheat and sugar-beet ; southward permeable grav- 
els cause a change to woodland. But the overwhelming aspect of 
human activity is industry; more than half of the manufacture 
of Austria is concentrated in Vienna {qv) and its basin, par- 
ticularly between the capital and Wiener-Neustadt. Smaller cen- 
tres have arisen where, as on the Foreland, local advantages of 
situation or resources of materials and power assure their pros- 
perity; the paper, iron and cellulose factories of the Ybbs and 
Erlauf valleys and the cotton-spinning of St. Pblten are examples. 
{See also Austria and Vienna ) 

See M. Kleb, “Das Wiencr-Ncustadt Slcinfeld,” Geog. Jahresh. aus 
Osterreich, x. (Vienna, 1912) , A Grund. “Die Pfingstcxkursion der 
Prager Gcographen ms niederosterrcichische Waldviertel,” Geog. 
Jahresb. aus Osterreich, xi. (Vienna, 1915) ; O. Kcnde, “Der ostcrreich- 
isrhe Anted am Bohmisrhen Massiv ,” Naturwiss. W ochenschrift 
(Berlin, 1922). (W. S. L.) 

AUSTRIA, UPPER, or “Austria above the river Enns,” is 
a province of Austria situated in the north-west of the country, 
and divided by the Danube into two unequal parts. The smaller 
northern part is a portion of the S flank of the Bohemian massif, 
a granite plateau sloping gently south-east from a height varying 
between 4,500ft and 3,500ft to a steep scarp overlooldng the 
Danube. As its soil is thin and the climate r.aw and wet, forests 
and rough pasture prevail, though in the sheltered valleys and 
depressions hardy cereals, potatoes and flax are successfully 
grown Communication is poor and only one important railway 
crosses the plateau, that from Linz through the Kerschbaum 
Gate to Budejovice. The southern part belongs to the Eastern 
Alps and falls naturally into two divisions, the Alpine Foreland 
and the limestone and Flysch zones forming the Outer Alps {see 
Austria) The former is a richly-cultivated region of arable 
slopes and pastoral valley floors to which Upper Austria owes 
much of its high agricultural reputation, of the productive sur- 
face; i.e., 95% of the total area, 465% is arable, garden and 
vineyard, 35-2% is forest, 14-5% meadowland and 3-8% rough 
pasture. It is a land of long tradition in which prehistoric and 
Roman remains are scattered amongst large and imposing farms, 
prosperous towns and stately monasteries, and it contributes 
heavily to Austrian resources through its large cereal production, 
extensive orchards and advanced cattle-breeding. Between the* 
fertile valleys of the Inn and Traun lies the Hausruck range 
with rich beds of lignite, which are associated with the small 
iron and textile manufactures of Linz and Steyr {q v ). Brewing, 
milling, distilling (Linz) and leather factories (Weis), are impor- 
tant find handle all the local produce The Outer Alps offer few 
opportunities to agriculture and settlement, but the magnificent 
scenery of the western lakeland of Salzkammergut {qv) and the 
numerous thermal springs; eg., at Ischl, attract a large tourist 
population. Further, their wealth of salt, timber and water has 
originated chemical, papier and small iron industries in the Traun 
and Enns valleys. 

Population is most dense upxin the Foreland where small, 
evenly-distributed market towns along the streams are the rule. 
These local centres, however, are dwarfed by Linz, Steyr and 
Weis, each largely the product of its situation. Linz, which with 
its industrial suburb of Kleinmuncben has a population of 
102,081, is the third largest town of Austria and capital of the 
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province. Situated where the old Bohemian “Salt” road crossed 
the Danube, it has developed extensive trading interests and im- 
portant river activities. Weis (16,400), another nodal point, is 
the recognized market for the cattle and cereals of the Foreland, 
while Steyr (22,111), situated at the junction of Foreland and 
Alps, is the natural centre of gravitation for the trade of the 
whole of the south-eastern highlands A secondary group of small 
towns; e.g., Gmunden (7,800), Ischl (10,200) and Ebensee 
(8,500), thrives upon the exploitation of salt, water-power and 
scenery in the lakeland district, but the true heart of Upper 
Austria is that great thoroughfare of peoples and ideas — the 
Foreland and its waterway the Danube, towards which the life 
and interests of the province converge, and by which a large pro- 
portion of Its heavy exports of salt, stone, timber, iron and paper 
finds outlet. 

See F. Berger, Oberosterreich, ein Heimatbuch (Vienna, 1925) . 
AUSTRIAN LITERATURE. This literature has been 
closely bound up with that of the German people as a whole 
Yet Austrian literature has preserved characteristics of its own, 
partly because of the outlying position of the country, 
partly because of the special position which the Habsburg prov- 
inces occupied in the empire, partly because of the close, albeit 
often hostile, relations of the Austrian Germans to so many other 
nations, and partly also owing to the Counter-Reformation. In 
consequence of the latter movement, Austria was, from the end 
of the 1 6th century, divided by religious differences from south- 
western, central and northern Germany and became the centre of 
a baroque culture peculiar to itself, though largely derived from 
Spanish and Italian sources Catholicism has continued down to 
the present day to be one of the most important elements of 
specifically Austrian literature. Contributory factors are the dif- 
ferent variations of the Bajuvaric, or, in the case of Vorarlberg, 
the Alemannic national character, and the various territorial and 
local traditions. Above all, the temperament and mentality of 
the people of Vienna, which received its definitive stamp in the 
era of the Counter-Reformation, have modified the Austrian de- 
velopment of German tendencies in general. The Viennese have 
a vivid perception of beauty as well as of sentiment and of fun; 
they love music, nature and everything spectaculai ; they are 
endowed with a subtle taste in art. On the other hand they take 
life as easily as possible, avoiding everything unpleasant. They dis- 
like extremes, are prone to compromise and usually take little 
interest in metaphysical problems. Since igi4 this mentality has 
undergone some change, but it will be found faithfully expressed 
in a great part of pre-war and post-war Austrian literature. 

Owing to the outlying position of Austria, literary movements 
have often been late in reaching it from Germany; and though 
there has from the earliest times down to the present day been 
a constant literary give-and-take between the south-east section 
of the German-speaking people and the bulk of the race, it has 
seldom happened, and only for short periods, that the Germans 
of the Danube and the Alps have taken the lead in literary 
matters. Until the Counter-Reformation at least, the general 
lines of literary development are the same in both lands. 

The Austrian literature of the middle ages included the- religious 
lyric and the religious epic (the latter particularly in Carinthia 
and Styria), as well as the lyric of chivalry. The last-named 
genre enjoyed the same patronage in the court of Vienna as in 
the Wartburg; its Austrian representatives include such masters 
of different styles as Walther von der Vogelweide {q.v.) and 
Nithart. In the development of the great national epic of the 
middle ages the principal part was played by Austria proper, 
Styria and Tirol; the courtly epic being but scantily de- 
veloped. Towards the end of the middle ages Austrian literature 
began to take on a realistic and comic colouring; but the lyric 
of chivalry continued to be written far longer than elsewhere, and 
the life of the mediaeval epic was artificially prolonged by the 
Emperor Maximilian I. (d. 1519). It is to Maximilian that 
Austria owed its brief efflorescence of humanism, and the first, 
though transient, period of prosperity of the University of Vienna 
(founded in 1365)- The university, however, derived most of 
its fame from the foreign scholars who taught there. 
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A long period of literary sterility followed, owing to constant 
religious conflicts and the difficulties of internal and foreign 
affairs. This was succeeded by the baroque period, which was 
specially characteristic of south Germany. The baroque style 
appeared simultaneously in literature, architecture, sculpture, 
painting and music. It was the time of the supremacy of the 
Jesuits, and of the rigid absolutism of the emperors, who stood 
in close relation to Spam. These factors help to account for the 
movement. There was also a marked Italian influence, affecting 
more particularly the popular drama The latter genre now 
appeared for the first time in literary form, and continued its 
long and brilliant course until well into the 19th century. 

About the middle of the i8th century the Aujklarimg (enlight- 
enment) movement gradually began to penetrate Austria. This 
movement tended to minimize the acute difference between 
north and south Germany which had existed since the Counter- 
Reformation. Its principal figure was Sonnenfels (1733-1817) 
who, though far less significant, may be compared with Lessing. 
The literature produced by his school was well intentioned though 
not of great permanent value. Another result of the movement 
was the creation (1776) of the famous Burgt beater. In the 
das.sical period, Collin (q v ) stands in about the same relation 
to Schiller as Sonnenfels to Lessing. 

The Romantic movement was introduced into Austria compara- 
tively early by its initiators, the brothers Schlegel. Austrian litera- 
ture now enjoyed its second period of brilliance, known as the 
Vormarz The most famous names of the period are those of 
Baucrnfcld, Raimund, Ncstroy, Grun, Lenau, Stelzhamer, and — 
most famous of all — Grillparzer (d 1872) and Stifter (d. 
1868). The lifetime and work of the latter writers form a con- 
necting link with the next era, the peiiod of constitutional 
liberalism, in which the best-known names are those of Hebbcl, 
Laubc and VVilbrandt — all immigrants from Germany — and, 
among native authors, Kurnberger, Schindler, Hamerling, Ebner- 
Eschenbach, Saar, Rosegger, Anzengruber, David, 

Modern Austrian Literature. — In order to get a correct 
perspective of the subject during the years between 1910 and 
1926 one must bear in mind the chief phases through which 
German literature has passed in the same period, viz., (i) 
naturalism, not the uncompromising and aggressive naturalism of 
Holz and Schlaf, but a mitigated and domesticated species; (2) 
neo-romanticism, which from about 1910 was also made to suit 
the average public; and finally (3) expressionism, a movement 
that is opposed to, and yet is linked up with its predecessors. 

There are three distinct periods in modern Austrian literature. 
In the first period are to be found those authors who in the ’80s 
and ’90s laid the foundations of the Austrian “Moderne” on the 
basis of realistic or neo-romantic principles. These men have 
either completed their life-work or at least are not likely to reveal 
any new features, although their former leader, Hermann Bahr, is 
a perfect Proteus in versatility There are, secondly, those writers 
who, between 1900 and the World War, represented various 
aspects or combinations of realism and romanticism; and lastly, 
the authors of the war and post-war period; most of them, but 
not all, influenced by expressionism. 

Lyrics. — ^Leadership among the “old moderns” may be awarded 
to Hugo Hofmannsthal He is pre-eminent in the school originated 
by the Rhinelander Stefan George in opposition to the crude 
naturalism of the early ’90s His style may best be conceived 
by thinking of him as a reincarnation of Swinburne. There is the 
same exuberance of language, the same gorgeous imagery, the 
same quest for subtle beauty and the same interest in compli- 
cated or abnormal psychical phenomena, but blended with an ele- 
gant weariness, an aristocratic aloofness from everyday matters. 

The next group consists of lyric poets, more or less undex the 
influence of Hofmannsthal. Wladimir Hartlieb, Hans Muller, 
Alfred Griinewald, Stefan Zweig, Otto Hauser, Felix Braun, Paul 
Wertheimer, Max Meli and the passionate Anton Wildgans. But 
the third group follows the banner of expressionism, and is charac- 
terized by deliberate disregard of the laws of logic and of metre, 
and an all-embracing love of the universe and of mankind as a 
part of it, reminiscent of Whitman and the French unanimists. 
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Albert Ehrenstein, Franz Werfel, Ceorg Trakl (d 1914), Karl 
Schossleitner, Fnedrich Schreyvogl, the painter Uriel Birnbaum 
may be mentioned here; and there is a certain affinity in matter 
and thought between their poems and those of the powerful 
satirist, Karl Kraus, and of the labour poet, Alfons Petzold (d. 
1923), although in age both belong to an earlier period, as well 
as Peter Altenberg (d. 1919), equally original in life and art, 
whose short “prose poems” sometimes possess an irresistible 
charm and a childlike wisdom. A somewhat similar form has 
been adopted by the eminent thinker Josef Popper-Lynkeus 
(d. 1921). 

Independent of these groups are Richard Kralik, Karl F. 
Ginzkey, Richard Schaukal, the religious poetess Enrica Handel- 
Mazzetti, Erika Spann-Rheinsch, and the Tyrolese poets Arthur 
Wallpach, Karl Dallago, Heinrich Schullern, all belonging to the 
school of the old romantics rather than to the new. 

The Novel. — Here, too, the “moderns” of the ’90s hold their 
own with their juniors. In the forefront are Arthur Schnitzler and 
Jacob Wassermann, the latter an immigrant from the German 
Reich. Both have mastered the technique of fiction, and have 
never quite lost touch with naturalism. Both deal especially with 
the present day and the life of great cities, Schnitzler devoting 
himself chiefly to personal problems, Wassermann, with no com- 
mon imaginative power, to social questions, too Among Schnitz- 
ler’s rivals may be mentioned. Bahr, Raoul Auernheimer, Felix 
Salten, Hans Muller, Paul Ziflercr, Robert Musil and among the 
younger generation, ICrnst Lothar; while Otto Stoessl’s measured 
and thoughtful style is somewhat reminiscent of Wassermann. 

The next group, which appeared about 1908, adopted an atti- 
tude of tacit or outspoken opposition to the Schnitzler school; 
the scenes of their novels are laid for the most part, not in Vienna, 
but in the provinces, and the leader of this “Kailyard” movement 
was Rudolf Hans Bartsch of Styria, an emotional writer with 
a fervid imagination and a florid, sometimes ecstatic style, a 
master in word painting of landscapes. He had numerous fol- 
lowers, who shared his power of giving speech to nature, and his 
sympathy with the life of the countryside and the provinces. 
These were Ginzkey, Karl H Strobl, Franz Nabl, Robert Hohl- 
baum, Josef F. Perkonig, Gustav Rcnkcr, Hans Sternedcr, Hans 
Hammerstein, Paula Grogger — and again a separate group of 
Tyrolese: Hans Hoffensthal (d. 1915), Dallago, Schullern, Albert 
Trentini. 

The historical fiction of Austria, after having been boycotted 
by “thoroughgoing” naturalism, received a fresh impetus before 
the war from the philosophic writers. Erwin G Kolbenbcyer and 
Emil Lucka — both excelling in technique, vividnc.ss of style and 
depth of thought. It was also influenced by the devout Handel- 
Mazzetti and the learned Otto Hauser — and in their wake Alma 
J. Koenig, Hermann Graedener, Braun and Egmont Colerus have 
followed. Hohlbaum wrote successful novels giving, if con- 
sidered as a series, the historical development of the German 
“Geist.” The last generation of novelists, the writers of the war 
and post-war period, are characterized either by weary resigna- 
tion, or by passionate negation or assertion of the life force. 
Spiritualism, occultism and religion have become fashionable 
again, and are trying to find expression in novels of terror and 
in Wellsian Utopias Otto Soyka, Franz Spunda, Paul Busson 
(d. 1924), Franz Rebiczek and Rudolf J Kreutz, a no-more-war 
novelist, may be included in this category. The eminent prose 
work of Kraus, begun as early as 1899, stands apart from the 
main stream. 

Drama. — During the period under review the naturalism of the 
Schnitzler school and the new romantic or neo-baroque style of 
Hofmannsthal have had to share the leadership with the primi- 
tive strength of the Tyrolese dramatist, Karl Schonherr. Society 
comedy, gracefully discussing erotic problems, continues to be 
cultivated in the Schnitzler manner by Bahr, Salten, Muller, 
Wertheimer, Auernheimer, the Shaw apostle Siegfried Trebitsch 
and Kurt Frieberger; and, recently, by Hofmannsthal too. On 
the other hand, Mell and Georg Terramare attempted to revive 
the mediaeval morality play, suggested by Hofmannsthal’s ar- 
rangement of Everyman in 1912. Otherwise the neo-romantic 


drama shows only a scant harvest (Richard Beer-Hofmann, Braun, 
Zweig, Colerus). Next to Schonherr 's super-realistic plays are 
to be mentioned the dramas of Wildgans, whose style indicates 
clearly the transition from unrelentingly cruel naturalism to 
ecstatic expressionism. This reaction, directed against the mere 
exact rendering of visual and acoustic phenomena as well as 
against the academic and somewhat anaemic ideals of the neo- 
romantics, was begun in the pre-war empire and eagerly followed 
in post-war Austria ; it restored and enhanced the poet’s ego and 
liberated the drama from all the conventions hitherto determin- 
ing form and subject. The young dramatists Arnolt Bronnen, 
Franz Th. Csokor, Oskar M. Fontana, Hans Kaltneker (d. 1919), 
Walter Eidlitz, Otto Marbach, Friedrich Lichtnecker, Richard 
Billinger, Alexander Lernet-Holenia, are all followers of this 
school, in which Werfel shines by creative power. 

The Vienna Burgtheatcr, which formerly gave the lead to 
theatrical and, in some degree, to dramatic art in Germany, had 
already been deprived of its hegemony before 1900, and now has 
a dangerous rival in Max Reinhardt’s Theater in Der Josefstadt 
The annual summer festivals in Salzburg are also due to Rein- 
hardt’s initiative. 
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Sauer, Gesammelte Reden und Aufsatze zur Geschiclite der Lileratur in 
Osterrekh und Deutschland (Vienna, I.eip/ig, 1903) , Ch Touaillon, m 
Osterreich in IVort und Hild, cd. C. Brorkhausen (Vienna, 192s) ; J. 
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AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION, WAR OF THE (1740- 
1748). This war began with the invasion of Silesia by Frederick II 
of Prussia in 1740, and was ended by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Aachen) in 1748, After 1741 nearly all the powers of Europe 
were involved in the struggle, but the most enduring interest of 
the war lies in the struggle of Prussia and Austria for Silesia 
South-west Germany, the Low Countries and Italy were, as usual, 
the battle-grounds of France and Austria. The constant allies 
of France and Prussia were Spain and Bavaria; various other 
powers at intervals joined them. The cause of Austria was sup- 
ported almost as a matter of course by England and Holland, the 


traditional enemies of France. Of Austria’s allies from time to 
time Sardinia and Saxony were the most important. 

I. Frederick’s Invasion of Silesia, 1740. — Prussia in 1740, 
was a small, compact and thoroughly organized power, with an 
army 100,000 strong. The only recent war service of this army 
had been in the desultory Rhine campaign of 1733-35. It was 
therefore regarded as one of the minor armies of Europe, and 
few thought that it could rival the forces of Austria and France. 
But it was drilled to a perfection not hitherto attained, and the 
Prussian infantry soldier was so well trained and equipped that 
he could fire five shots to the Austrian’s three, though the cavalry 
and artillery were less efficient. But the initial advantage of Fred- 
erick’s army was that it had, undisturbed by wars, developed the 
standing army theory to full effect. While the Austrians had to 
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wait for drafts to complete the field forces, Prussian regiments 
could take the field at once, and thus Frederick was able to over- 
run Silesia almost unopposed. His army was concentrated quietly 
upon the Oder, and without declaration of war, on Dec. i6, 1740, 
it crossed the frontier into Silesia. The Austrian generals could do 
no more than garrison a few fortresses, and with the small rem- 
nant of their available forces fell back to the mountain frontier of 
Bohemia and Moravia. The Prussian army was soon able to go 
into winter quarters, holding all Silesia and investing the strong 
places of Glogau, Brieg and Neisse. 

2. Silesian Campaign of 1741 . — In Feb. 1741 the Austrians 
collected a field army under Count Neipperg (1684-1774) and 
made preparations to reconquer Silesia. The Austrians in Neisse 
and Brieg still held out. Glogau, however, was stormed on the 
night of March 9, the Prussians, under Prince Leopold (the 
younger) of Anhalt-Dcssau, executing their task in one hour with 
a mathematical precision which excited universal admiration But 
the .'\ustrian army in Moravia was now in the field, and Frederick’s 
cantonments weic dispersed over all Upper Silesia. It was a work 
of the greatest difficulty to collect the army, for the ground was 
deep in snow, and before it was completed Neisse was relieved 
and the Prussians cut off from their own country by the march of 
Neipperg from Neisse on Brieg, a few days of slow manoeuvring 
between these places ended in the battle of Mollwitz (April 10, 
1741), the first pitched battle fought by Frederick and his army. 
The Prussian right wing of cavalry was speedily routed, but the 
day was retrieved by the magnificent discipline and tenacity of 
the infantry. The Austrian cavalry was shattered in repeated 
attempts to ride them down, and before the Prussian volleys the 
Austrian infantry, in spite of all that Neipperg and his officers 
could do, gradually melted away After a stubborn contest the 
Prus.sians remained masters of the field. Frederick himself was 
far away. He had fought in the cavalry melee, but after this, 
when the battle seemed lost, he had been persuaded by Field- 
Marshal Schwerin to ride away Schwerin thus, like Marshal Saxe 
at Fontenoy, remained behind to win the victory', and the king 
narrowly escaped being captured by wandering Austrian hussars 
The immediate result of the battle was that the king secured 
Brieg, and Neipperg lell back to Neisse, where he maintained him- 
self and engaged in a war of manoeuvre during the summer. But 
Europe realized suddenly that a new military power had arisen, 
and I' ranee sent Marshal Bclleisle to Frederick’s camp to negotiate 
an alliance Thenceforward the “Silesian adventure” became the 
War of the Austrian Succession The elector of Bavaria’s candi- 
dature for the imperial dignity was to be supported by a French 
“auxiliary” army, and other French forces were sent to observe 
Hanover. Saxony was already watched by a Prussian army under 
Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau, the “old Dessauer,” who had 
trained the Prussian army to its present perfection. The task of 
Sweden was to prevent Russia from attacking Prussia, but her 
troops were defeated, on Sept. 3, 1741, at Wilmanstrand by a 
greatly superior Russian army, and in 1742 another great reverse 
was sustained in the capitulation of Helsingfors. In central Italy 
an army of Neapolitans and Spaniards was collected for the con- 
quest of the Milanese 

3. The Allies in Bohemia. — The French duly joined the elec- 
tor’s forces on the Danube and advanced on Vienna; but the ob- 
jective was suddenly changed, and after many counter-marches 
the allies advanced, in three widely separated corps, on Prague. 
A French corps moved via Amberg and Pilsen. The elector 
marched on Budweis, and the Saxons (who had now joined the 
allies) invaded Bohemia by the Elbe valley. The Austrians could 
at first offer little resistance, but before long a considerable force 
intervened at Tabor between the Danube and the allies, and Neip- 
perg was now on the march from Neisse to join in the campaign. 
He had made with Frederick the curious agreement of Klein 
Schnellendorf (Oct. 9, 1741), by which Neisse was surrendered 
after a mock siege, and the Austrians undertook to leave Fred- 
erick unmolested in return for his releasing Neipperg’s army for 
service elsewhere. At the same time the Hungarians, moved to 
enthusiasm by the personal appeal of Maria Theresa, had put into 
the field a levie en messe, or “insurrection,” which furnished the 
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regular army with an invaluable force' of light troops A fresh 
army was collected under Field-Marshal Khevenhiillcr at Vienna, 
and the Austrians planned an offensive winter campaign against 
the Franco-Bavarian forces m Bohenua and the small Bavarian 
army that remained on the Danube to defend the electorate The 
French in the meantime had stormed Prague on Nov 26, the 
Grand-duke Francis, consort of Maria Theresa, who commanded 
the Austrians in Bohemia, moving too slowly to save the fortress. 
The elector of Bavaria, who now styled himself archduke ot 
Austria, was crowned king of Bohemia (Dec 19, 1741 ) and elected 
to the imperial throne as Charles Vll. (Jan 24, 1742), but no ac- 
tive measures were undertaken In Bohemia the month of De- 
cember was occupied in mere skirmishes On the Danube, Khe- 
venhuller, the best general in the Austrian service, advanced on 
Dec. 27, swiftly drove back the allies, shut them up in Linz, and 
pressed on into Bavaria. Munich itself surrendered to the Austri- 
ans on the coronation day of Charles VII At the close of this first 
act of the campaign the French, under the old Marshal de Broglie, 
maintained a precarious foothold in central Bohemia, menaced by 
the main army of the Austrians, and Khevenhuller was ranging 
unopposed in Bavaria, while Frederick, in pursuance of his secret 
obligations, lay inactive in Silesia. In Italy the allied Neapolitans 
and Spaniards had advanced towards Modena, the duke ot which 
state had allied himself with them, but the vigilant Austrian com- 
mander Count I'raun had outmarched them, captured Modena 
and forced the duke to make a separate peace 
4 Campaign of 1742 . — Frederick had hoped by the truce to 
secure Silesia, for which alone he was fighting. But with the suc- 
cesses of Khevenhuller and the enthusiastic “insurrection” of 
Hungary, Maria Theresa’s opposition became firmer, and she 
divulged the provisions of the truce, in order to compromise Fred- 
erick with his allies The war recommenced Frederick had not 
rested on his laurels, in the uneventful summer campaign of 1741 
he had found time to begin that reorganization of his cavalry 
which was before long to make it even more efficient than his 
infantry. Charles VII, whose territories were overrun by the 
Austrians, asked him to create a diversion by invading Moravia. 
In Dec 1741, therefore, Schwerin had crossed the border and cap- 
tured Olmutz Glatz also was invested, and the Prussian army was 
concentrated about Olmutz in Jan 1742 A combined plan of 
operations was made by the French, Saxons and Prussians for the 
rescue of Linz But Linz soon fell, Broglie on the Moldau, weak- 
ened by the departure of the Bavarians to oppose Khevenhuller, 
and of the Saxons to join forces with Frederick, was in no condi- 
tion to take the offensive, and large forces under Prince Charles 
of Lorraine lay in his front from Budweis to Iglau Frederick’s 
march was made towards Iglau in the first place Brunn was in- 
vested about the same time (February), but the direction of the 
march was changed, and instead of moving against Prince Charles, 
Frederick pushed on southwards by Znaim and Nikolsburg. The 
extreme outposts of the Prussians appeared before Vienna. But 
Frederick’s advance was a mere foray, and Prince Charles, leaving 
a screen of troops in front of Broglie, marched to cut off the Prus- 
sians from Silesia, while the Hungarian levies poured into Upper 
Silesia by the Jablunka Pass The Saxons, discontented and de- 
moralized, soon marched off to their own country, and Frederick 
with his Prussians fell back by Zwittau and Leutomischl to Kut- 
tenberg in Bohemia, where he was in touch with Broglie on the 
one hand and (Glatz having now surrendered) with Silesia on the 
other. No defence of Olmutz was attempted, and the small Prus- 
sian corps remaining in Moravia fell back towards Upper Silesia 
Prince Charles, in pursuit of the king, marched by Iglau and 
Teutsch (Deutsch) Brod on Kuttenberg, and on May 17 was 
fought the battle of Chotusitz or Czaslau, in which after a severe 
struggle the king was victorious. His cavalry on this occasion re- 
trieved its previous failure, and its conduct gave an earnest of 
its future glory not only by its charges on the battlefield, but its 
vigorous pursuit of the defeated Austrians. Almost at the same 
time Broglie fell upon a part of the Austrians left on the Moldau 
and won a small, but morally and politically important, success 
in the action of Sahay, near Budweis (May 24, 1742). Frederick 
did not propose another combined movement. His victory and 
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that of Broglie disposed Maria Theresa to cede Silesia in order to 
make good her position elsewhere, and the separate peace between 
Prussia and Austria, signed at Breslau on June ii, closed the First 
Silesian War. The War of the Austrian Succession continued. 

5. The French at Prague. — The return of Prince Charles, re- 
leased by the peace of Breslau, put an end to Broglie’s offensive 
The prince pushed back the French posts everywhere, and his 
army converged upon Prague, where, towards the end of June 
1742, the French were to all intents and purposes surrounded. 
Broglie had made the best resistance possible with his inferior 
forces, and still displayed great activity, but his position was one 
of great peril. The French Government realized at last that it had 
given its general inadequate forces. The French array on the 
lower Rhine, hitherto in observation of Hanover and other pos- 
sibly hostile states, was hurried into Franconia. Prince Charles 
at once raised the siege of Prague (Sept 14), called up Kheven- 
hiiller with the greater part of the Austrian army on the Danube, 
and marched towards Ambcrg to meet the new opponent. Marshal 
Maillebois ( 1682-1 7C2), its commander, then manoeuvred from 
Amberg towards the Eger valley, to gain touch with Broglie. 
Marshal Bellcisle, the political head of French affairs in Germany 
and a very capable general, had accompanied Broglie throughout, 
and it seems that Bellei.sle and Broglie believed that Maillebois’ 
mission was to regain a permanent foothold for the army in Bo- 
hemia; Maillebois, on the contrary, conceived that his work was 
simply to disengage the army of Broglie from its dangerous posi- 
tion, and to cover its retreat His operations were no more than a 
demonstration, and had so little effect that Broglie was sent for 
in haste to take over the command from him, Belleisle at the same 
time taking over charge of the army at Prague Broglie’s com- 
mand was now on the Danube, east of Regensburg, and the im- 
perial (chiefly Bavarian) army of Charles VII. under Seckendorf 
aided him to clear Bavaria of the Austrians. This was effected 
with ease, for Khevenhuller and most of his troops had gone to 
Bohemia. Prince Charles and Khevenhuller now took post be- 
tween Linz and Passau, leaving a strong force to deal with Belleisle 
in Prague. This, under Prince Lobkowitz, was little superior in 
numbers or quality to the troops under Belleisle, under whom 
served Saxe and the best of the younger French generals, but its 
light cavalry swept the country clear of provisions. The French 
were quickly on the verge of starvation, winter had come, and 
the marshal resolved to retreat. On the night of Dec. 16, 1742, 
the army left Prague to be defended by a small garrison under 
Chevert, and took the route of Eger. The retreat (Dec. 16-26) 
was accounted a triumph of generalship, but the weather made it 
painful and costly. The brave Chevert displayed such confidence 
that the Austrians were glad to allow him freedom to join the 
main army. The cause of the new emperor was now sustained only 
in the valley of the Danube, where Broglie and Seckendorf op- 
posed Prince Charles and Khevenhuller, who were soon joined 
by the force lately opposing Belleisle. 

In Italy, Traun held his own with ease against the Spaniards 
and Neapolitans. Naples was forced by a British squadron to 
withdraw her troops for home defence, and Spain, now too weak to 
advance in the Po valley, sent a second army to Italy via France. 
Sardinia had allied herself with Austria, and at the same time 
neither State was at war with France, and this led to curious com- 
plications, combats being fought in the Isere valley between the 
troops of Sardinia and of Spain, in which the French took no part. 

6. The Campaign of 1743 opened disastrously for the emper- 
or. The French and Bavarian armies were not working well to- 
gether, and Broglie and Seckendorf had actually quarrelled. No 
connected resistance was offered to the converging march of 
Prince Charles’s army along the Danube, Khevenhuller from Salz- 
burg towards southern Bavaria, and Prince Lobkowitz (1685- 
1755) from Bohemia towards the Naab. The Bavarians suffered 
a severe reverse near Braunau (May 9, 1743), and now an Anglo- 
allied army commanded by King George II., which had been 
formed on the lower Rhine on the withdrawal of Maillebois, was 
advancing southward to the Main and Neckar country, A French 
army, under Marshal Noaillcs, was being collected on the middle 
Rhine to deal with this new force. But Broglie was now in full 


retreat, and the strong places of Bavaria surrendered one after 
the other to Prince Charles. The French and Bavarians had been 
driven almost to the Rhine when Noailles and the king came to 
battle, George, completely outmanoeuvred by his veteran an- 
tagonist, was in a position of the greatest danger between 
Aschaffenburg and Hanau in the defile formed by the Spessart 
Hills and the river Main. Noailles blocked the outlet and had 
posts all around, but the allied troops forced their way through 
and inflicted heavy losses on the French, and the battle of Det- 
tingen is justly reckoned as a notable victory of the British arms 
(June 27), Both Broglie, who, worn out by age and exertions, 
was soon replaced by Marshal Coigny (1670-1759), and Noailles 
were now on the strict defensive behind the Rhine. Not a single 
French soldier remained in Germany, and Prince Charles pre- 
pared to force the passage of the great river in the Breisgau while 
the king of England moved forward via Mainz to co-operate by 
drawing upon himself the attention of both the French marshals. 
The Anglo-allied army took Worms, but, after several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to cross, Prince Charles went into winter quarters 
The king followed his example, drawing in his troops to the north- 
ward, to deal, if necessary, with the army which the French were 
collecting on the frontier of Flanders. Austria, England, Holland 
and Sardinia were now allied. Saxony changed sides and Sweden 
and Russia neutralized each other (peace of Abo, August 1743) 
Frederick was still quiescent; France, Spain and Bavaria alone 
continued actively the struggle against Maria Theresa. 

In Italy, the Spaniards on the Panaro had achieved a Pyrrhic 
victory over Traun at Carnpo Santo (Feb, 8, 1743), but the next 
six months were wasted in inaction, and Lobkowitz, joining 
Traun with reinforcements from Germany, drove back the enemy 
to Rimini. The Spanish-Picdniontese war in the Alps continued 
without much result, the only incident of note being a combat at 
Casteldelfino won by the king of Sardinia in person. 

7. Campaign of 1744 . — With 1744 began the Second Silesian 
War. Frederick, disquieted by the universal success of the Aus- 
trian cause, secretly concluded a fresh alliance with Louis XV. 
France had posed hitherto as an auxiliary, her officers in Germany 
had worn the Bavarian cockade, and only with England was she 
officially at war. She now declared war direct upon Austria and 
Sardinia (April 1744). A corps was assembled at Dunkirk to sup- 
port the cause of the Pretender in Great Britain, and Louis in per- 
son, with 90,000 men, prepuicd to invade the Austrian Nether- 
lands, and took Mcnin and Ypres. His presumed opponent was 
the allied army previously under King George and composed of 
English, Dutch, Germans and Austrians. On the Rhine, Coigny 
was to make head against Prince Charles, and a fresh army under 
the prince de Conti was to assist the Spaniards in Piedmont and 
Lombardy. This plan was, however, at once dislocated by the ad- 
vance of Charles, who, assisted by the veteran Traun, skilfully 
manoeuvred his army over the Rhine near Philipsburg (July i), 
captured the lines of Weissenburg, and cut off the French marshal 
from Alsace. Coigny, however, cut his way through the enemy 
at Weissenburg and posted himself near Strasbourg, Louis XV- 
now abandoned the invasion of Flanders, and his army moved 
down to take a decisive part in the war in Alsace and Lorraine.” 
At the same time Frederick crossed the Austrian frontier (Au- 
gust). 

The attention and resources of Austria were fully occupied, and 
the Prussians were almost unopposed. One column passed through 
Saxony, another through Lusatia, while a third advanced from 
Silesia. Prague, the objective, was reached on Sept. 2. Six days 
later the Austrian garrison was compelled to surrender, and the 
Prussians advanced to Budweis, Maria Theresa once again rose 
to the emergency, a new “insurrection” took the field in Hungary, 
and a corps of regulars was assembled to cover Vienna, while the 
diplomatists won over Saxony to the Austrian side. Prince Charles 
withdrew from Alsace, unmolested by the French, who had been 
thrown into confusion by the sudden and dangerous illness of 
Louis XV. at Metz. Only Seckendorf with the Bavarians pursued 
him. No move was made by the French, and Frederick thus found 
himself after all isolated and exposed to the combined attack of 
the Austrians and Saxons. Marshal Traun, summoned from the 
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Rhine, held the king in check in Bohemia, the Hungarian irregu- 
lars inflicted numerous minor reverses on the Prussians, and finally 
Prince Charles arrived with the main army. The campaign re- 
sembled that of 1742; the Prussian retreat was closely watched, 
and the rearguard pressed hard. Prague fell, and Frederick, com- 
pletely outmanoeuvred by the united forces of Prime Charles and 
Traun, regained Silesia with heavy losses At the same time, the 
Austrians gained no foothold in Silesia itself. On the Rhine, Louis, 
now recovered, had besieged and taken Freiburg, after which the 
forces left in the north were reinforced and besieged the strong 
places of Flanders There was also a slight war of manoeuvre on 
the middle Rhine. 

In 1744 the Italian war became for the first time serious. A 
grandiose plan of campaign was formed, and as usual the French 
and Spanish generals at the front were hami^ered by the orders 
of their respective governments The object was to unite the army 
in Dauphine with that on the lower Po The adhesion of Genoa 
was secured, and a road thereby obtained into central Italy. But 
Lobkowitz had already taken the offensive and driven back the 
Spanish army of Count dc Gages towards the Neapolitan frontier 
The king of Naples at this juncture was compelled to assist the 
Spaniards at all hazards A combined army was formed at Velletri, 
and defeated Lobkowitz there on Aug ii The crisis past, Lob- 
kowitz then went to Piedmont to assist the king against Conti, 
the king of Naples returned home, and de Gages followed the Aus- 
trians with a weak force The war in the Alps and the Apennines 
was keenly contested Villefranrhe and Montalban were stormed 
by Conti on April 20, a de,sperate fight took place at Peyre-Longue 
on July 18, and the king of Sardinia was defeated in a great 
battle at Madonna del Olmo (Sept 30) near Coni (Cuneo). 
Conti did not. however, succeed in taking this fortre.ss, and had 
to retire into Dauphine for his winter quarters. The two armies 
had, therefore, failed m their attempt to combine, and the Austro- 
Sardinians still lay between them 

8 Campaign of 1745 . — The interest of the next campaign 
centres in the three greatest battles of the war — Hohenfriedberg, 
Kesselsdorf and Fontenoy The first event of the year was the 
Quadruple Alliance of England, Austria, Holland and Saxony, 
concluded at Warsaw on Jan 8 Twelve days previously, the death 
of Charles VII .submitted the imperial title to a new election, and 
his .successor in Bavaria was not a candidate I'hc Bavarian army 
was again unfortunate; caught in its scattered winter quarters 
(action of Amberg, Jan 7 ), it was driven from point to point, and 
the young elector had to abandon Munich once more The peace of 
Fussen followed on April 22, by which he secured his hereditary 
states on condition of supporting the candidature of the grand- 
duke Francis, consort of Maria Theresa. The “imperial” army 
ceased ipso facto to exist, and Frederick was again isolated No 
help was to be expected from France, whose efforts this year were 
centred in the Flanders campaign In effect, on May 10, before 
Frederick took the field, Louis XV. and Saxe had besieged Tour- 
nay, and inflicted upon the relieving army of the duke of Cumber- 
land the great defeat of Fontenoy (qv). In Silesia the customar>’ 
small war had been going on for some time, and the concentration 
of the Prussian army was not effected without severe fighting. At 
the end of May, Frederick, with about 65,000 men, lay in the camp 
of Frankenstein, between Glatz and Neisse, while behind the Rie- 
sengebirge about Landshut Prince Charles had 85,000 Austrians 
and Saxons. On June 4 was fought the battle of Hohenfriedberg 
(q.v ) or Striegau, the greatest victory as yet of Frederick’s ca- 
reer, and, of all his battles, excelled perhaps by Leuthen and Ross- 
bach only. Prince Charles suffered a complete defeat and with- 
drew through the mountains as he had come Frederick’s pursuit 
was methodical, for the country was difficult and barren, and he 
did not know the extent to which the enemy was demoralized 
The manoeuvres of both leaders on the upper Elbe occupied all 
the summer, while the political questions of the imperial election 
and of an understanding between Prussia and England were pend- 
ing. The chief efforts of Austria were directed towards the valleys 
of the Main and Lahn and Frankfort, where the French and 
Austrian armies manoeuvred for a position from which to over- 
awe the electoral body. Marshal Traun was successful, and the 
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grand-duke became the Emperor Francis 1 . on Sept. 13. Frederick 
agreed with England to recognize the election a few days later, 
but Maria Theresa would not conform to the Treaty of Breslau 
without a further appeal to the fortune of war S.ixony joined 
in this last attempt. A new advance of Prinec Charles quickly 
brought on the battle of Soor, fought on ground destined to be 
famous in the war of 1866. Frederick was at first in a position of 
great peril, but his army changed front in the face of the advanc- 
ing enemy and by its boldness and tenacity won a remarkable vic- 
tory (Sept. 30). But the campaign was not ended An Austrian 
contingent from the Main joined the Saxons under Marshal Ru- 
towski, and a combined movement was made in the direction of 
Berlin by Rutowski from Saxony and Prince Charles from Bo- 
hemia. The danger was very great. Frederick hurried up his forces 
from Silesia and marched as rapidly as possible on Dresden, win- 
ning the actions of Katholisch-Hennersclorf (Nov 24) and Gorlitz 
(Nov. 25). Prince Charles was thereby forced back, and now a 
second Prussian army under the old Dessauer advanced up the 
Elbe from Magdeburg to meet Rutowski The latter took up a 
strong position at Kesselsdorf between Meissen and Dre.«:dcn, but 
the veteran Leopold attacked him directly and without hesitation 
(Dec. 14). The Saxons and their allies were completely routed 
after a hard struggle, and Maria Theresa at last gave way In the 
peace of Dresden (Dec. 25) Frederick recognized the imperial 
election, and retained Silesia, as at the peace of Breslau 
9 Operations in Italy, 1745 - 1747 . — ^'Phe campaign in Italy 
this year was also no mere war of posts. In March 1745 a secret 
treaty allied the Genoese republic with France, Spam and Naples. 
A change in the command of the Austrians favoured the first move 
of the allies De Gages moved from Modena towards Lucca, the 
French and Spaniards in the Alps under Marshal Maillcbois ad- 
vanced through the Riviera to the Tanaro, and in the middle of 
July the two armies were at last concentrated between the Scrivia 
and the Tanaro, to the unusually large number of 80,000 A swift 
march on Piacenza drew the Austrian commander thither, and in 
his absence the allies fell upon and completely deteated the Sar- 
dinians at Bassignano (Sept. 27), a victory which was quickly 
followed by the capture of Alessandria, Valenza and Casale. 
Jomini calls the concentration of forces which effected the victory 
“le plus remarquablc de toutc la guerre.” But the complicated 
politics of Ital> brought it about that Maillebois was ultimately 
unable to turn his victory to account. Indeed, early in 1746, 
Austrian troops, freed by the peace with Frederick, passed through 
Tirol into Italy; the Franco-Spanish winter quarters were 
brusquely attacked, and a French garrison of 6,000 men at Asti 
was forced to capitulate. At the same time Count Browne with an 
Austrian corps struck at the allies on the lower Po, and cut off 
their communication with the main body in Piedmont. A series 
of minor actions thus completely destroyed the great concentra- 
tion The allies separated, Maillebois covering Liguria, the Span- 
iards marching against Browne The latter was promptly and 
heavily reinforced, and all that the Spaniards could do was to en- 
trench themselves at Piacenza; the Spanish Infant as supreme 
commander calling up Maillebois to his aid. The French, skilfully 
conducted and marching rapidly, joined forces once more, but 
their situation was critical, for only two marches behind them the 
army of the king of Sardinia was in pursuit, and before them lay 
the principal army of the Austrians. The pitched battle of Pia- 
cenza (June 16) was hard fought, and Maillebois had nearly 
achieved a victory when orders from the Infant compelled him to 
retire That the army escaped at all was in the highest degree 
creditable to Maillebois and to his son and chief of staff, under 
whose leadership it eluded both the Austrians and the Sardinians, 
defeated an Austrian corps in the battle of Rottofreddo (Aug 12), 
and made good its retreat on Genoa. It was, however, a mere rem- 
nant of the allied army which returned, and the Austrians were 
soon masters of north Italy, including Genoa (September). But 
they met with no success in their forays towards the Alps Soon 
Genoa revolted from the oppressive rule of the vectors, rose and 
drove out the Austrians (Dec 5-11), and the French, now com- 
j manded by Belleisle, took the offensive (1747) Genoa held out 
: against a second Austrian siege, and after the plan of campaign 
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had as usual been referred to Paris and Madrid, it was relieved, 
though a picked corps of the French army under the chevalier de 
Belleisle, brother of the marshal, was defeated in the almost im- 
possible attempt (July 19) to storm the entrenched pass of Exiles 
(Col di Assietta), the chevalier, and with him the elite of the 
French nobility, being killed at the barricades. Before the steady 
advance of Marshal Belleisle the Austrians retired into Lombardy 
and a desultory campaign was waged up to the conclusion of peace. 

In North America the most remarkable incident of what has 
been called “King George’s War’’ was the capture of the French 
Canadian fortress of Louisburg by a British expedition (April 29- 
June 16, 1745), of which the military portion was furnished by 
the colonial militia under Col. (afterwards Lieut -Gen. Sir Wil- 
liam) Pepperell (1696-1759) of Maine. Louisburg was then re- 
garded merely as a nest of privateers, and at the peace it was 
given up, but in the Seven Years’ War it came within the domain 
of grand strategy, and its second capture was the preliminary 
step to the British conquest of Canada. For the war in India, see 
India: History. 

10. Later Campaigns. — The last three campaigns of the war 
in the Netherlands were illuminated by the now fully developed 
genius of Marshal Saxe. After Fontenoy the French carried all 
before them. The withdrawal of most of the English to aid in 
suppressing the ’Forty-five rebellion at home left their allies in 
a helpless position. In 1746 the Dutch and the Austrians were 
driven back towards the line of the Meuse, and most of the im- 
portant fortresses were taken by the French. The battle of Rou- 
coux (or Raucourt) near Liege, fought on Oct. ii between the 
allies under Prince Charles of Lorraine and the French under Saxe, 
resulted in a victory for the latter. Holland itself was now in 
danger, and when in April 1747 Saxe’s army, which had now con- 
quered the Austrian Netherlands up to the Meuse, turned its at- 
tention to the United Provinces, the old fortresses on the frontier 
offered but slight resistance. The prince of Orange and the duke 
of Cumberland underwent a severe defeat at Lauffeld on July 2, 
1747, and Saxe, after his victory, promptly and secretly des- 
patched a corps under Lowcndahl to besiege Bergen-op-Zoom 
On Sept, 18 Bergen-op-Zoom was stormed by the French, and in 
the last year of the war Maestricht, attacked by the entire forces 
of Saxe and Ldwendahl, surrendered on May 7, 1748. A large 
Russian army arrived on the Meuse to join the allies, but too late 
to be of use. The quarrel of Russia and Sweden had been settled 
by the peace of Abo in 1743, and in 1746 Russia had allied herself 
with Austria. Eventually a large army marched from Moscow to 
the Rhine, an event which was not without military significance, 
and in a manner preluded the great invasions of 1813-14 and 1815 
The general peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) was signed on 
Oct. 18, 1748. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The naval operations of this war are entangled with those of 
the Spanish War which broke out in 1 739 in consequence of long- 


standing disputes between England and Spain in the West Indies. 
The British navy, after a long period of neglect during Walpole’s 
administration, was in an unsatisfactory condition, and this, 
coupled with the lack of interest displayed by France and Spain 
m any but the continental aspects of the war, explains the lan- 
guid nature of the movements at sea, for the greater part of the 
war at any rate. 

It was believed in England that the Spanish colonies had only 
to be attacked to be captured, and a plan was laid for conducting 
combined operations against them from east and west One force, 
under Admiral Vernon, was to attack them in the West Indies, 
while another, commanded by Commodore, afterwards Lord 
Anson was to fall upon the Pacific Coast. Delays and bad admin- 
istration caused the failure of a hopeful scheme. In Nov. 1739 
Vernon did succeed in capturing Porto Bello, but he had to wait 
a long time for the reinforcements necessary for an attack on 
Cartagena which was not carried out till March of the next year. 
The delay had given the Spanish admiral time to prepare, and 
Vernon was further handicapped by the near approach of a 
French force, the neutrality of which, in view of the growing 
hostility between England and France, could not be relied on, 
and by some impatience of, if not incapacity for, combined opera- 
tions. He was thus unable to give his undivided attention to 
Cartagena, as he would have liked, with the result that the siege 
failed, and the war in the West Indies, except for isolated in- 
stances, died down till 1748 Anson also suffered from the effects 
of maladministration. His ships numbered six only and were ill- 
found. He left England in Sept. 1740 and returned in July 1744 
with the “Centurion,” carrying his broad pendant, alone. His 
other ships had either failed to round the Horn or had been lost, 
but he himself had harried the west coast of Spanish America, 
captured an immensely rich Spanish treasure-ship near the Phil- 
ippines, and circumnavigated the globe 

In the meantime a Spanish fleet which was to conduct an army 
to Italy was fitting out at Cadiz whence it sailed and joined with 
a French squadron under M. de Court (Dec. 1741) This com- 
bined fleet was shortly faced by a British squadron which had 
failed to blockade the Spaniards in Cadiz, and which now hesi- 
tated to attack when the French admiral, though England and 
France were not yet at war, declared that he would support his 
Spanish allies, if necessity arose. The combined fleet eventually 
put into Toulon, where they were watched by a British squad- 
ron, while England and France gradually drifted into war, the 
declaration of which was actually anticipated by a collision be- 
tween the fleets As England regarded herself more and more 
as the ally of Austria, feeling against the French naturally in- 
creased, and the cutting of communications between Toulon and 
north Italy thus became a matter of more urgent necessity. So 
when M. de Court was ordered out of Toulon in Feb 1744 to 
maintain these communications, the British admiral, Thomas 
Mathews, decided to attack him. The subsequent battle was most 
unsatisfactory from the British standpoint. Lestock, the second- 
in-command, who was on bad terms with Mathews, failed to 
engage the enemy, afterwards alleging that his commander’s or- 
ders were contradictory and incomprehensible. After damaging, 
the British, the Allies broke off the action, and such a storm of 
dissension broke out amongst the former that the vital issues in 
the Mediterranean became obscured by a multitude of courts 
martial 

In the same month the French tried to put into effect an inva- 
sion scheme which had been prepared in consultation with Ja- 
cobite leaders. Like many others, it failed, though on this occa- 
sion the omens were more than usually favourable. A French 
force of 20 sail actually got to sea before the British fleet in the 
channel was ready to meet it, but the winter gales militated against 
success, and the French admiral was without correct knowledge 
of his adversary’s whereabouts. He came up nearly as far as the 
Downs, but finding himself faced by Admiral Norris, with a fleet 
of 25, he immediately retreated, and nothing further was heard 
of the military expedition waiting for his protection at Dunkirk 

At this time the British were joined by the Dutch (an acces- 
sion to their naval strength that was welcome but not large) and 
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in 174s Commodore Sir Peter Warren, with Sir William Pepper- 
rell and an American volunteer force, conducted highly successful 
combined operations against Louisburg in Cape Breton Isle, cap- 
turing it, and thus threatening the French position in Canada. 
Unfortunately, as a set-off to this, in the East Indies Mahe de la 
Bourdonnais, making vigorous use of a small squadron to which 
the British opposed no very effective resistance, captured Madras 
(1746), and made the British position in India exceedingly un- 
comfortable, while in the same year a British combined naval 
and military expedition, which was to attempt the capture of 
the French East India Company’s dockyard at L'Orient, failed to 
attain its object. In the closing years of the war, however, Eng- 
land made better use of her opportunities. A closer watch was 
kept on communications between France and her American pos- 
sessions, which led to two successful sea-fights off Finisterre in 
1747, which did something to atone for the earlier failures. In 
Alay An.son, with 14 ships, met a French convoy protected by a 
force of similar size, but including some inferior ships, under La 
Jonquiere. Most of the convoy escaped under cover of night, 
but Anson, chasing the protecting ships, accounted for them all 
In October Admiral Sir Edward Hawke, who had first attracted 
notice by capturing the only prize at Toulon, now in command 
of 14 ships, came upon another French convoy, protected by Ad- 
miral L'Entenduere with nine battleships. The French admiral 
ordered the convoy to scatter, w'hile he attempted to cover their 
retreat. Hawke, signalling the general chase, came up with him 
and sank or took six of his battleships. The merchant ships es- 
caped, but arrived unprotected in the West Indies where the Brit- 
ish were on the look-out for them, acting on information sent out 
by Hawke Most of them were captured. These disasters con- 
vinced the French of their helplessness at sea, and they made no 
further effort. 

The last naval operations of the war took place in the West 
Indies where the British and Spanish were trying to intercept one 
another’s trade, while protecting their own, the former being par- 
ticularly anxious to seize the richly-laden homewardbound con- 
voys of the latter, and to break through their monopoly. In the 
course of such movements an English squadron under Sir Charles 
Knowles encountered a Spanish force under Admiral Regio in the 
Bahama Channel (Oct. 1748), and a somewhat indecisive action 
followed in which Knowles could claim the advantage. Had he 
been able to foll''w up this partial success with vigour, Spanish 
trade might have found itself in an unpleasant position, but he 
was prevented from this by the news that peace had been signed 
in Europe. England could claim to have established a definite 
superiority at sea, but unfortunately this was counter-balanced 
by France’s conquests in India and her military successes in 
Flanders, while from Spain hardly anything had been taken. 
England handed over Louisburg in exchange for Madras, and the 
French evacuated the Netherlands. 

This war was remarkable for privateering activity carried on 
at home and in more distant waters by all the naval belligerents. 
It may be true that the total number of captures by the French 
and Spanish exceeded those of the British who had not yet begun 
to enforce the use of convoy as strictly as they did later, but 
Voltaire’s remark (that there were more British ships to cap- 
ture) may also supply a reason for this state of affairs. Anyhow, 
it is certainly true that large numbers of French and Spanish 
were taken (c.specially after the battles of Finisterre) including 
a very fair total of French battleships, the capture of which led 
to a distinct improvement in ship-building in England after the 
war. 

The War of the Austrian Succession should not be left without 
at least a reference to Anson’s reforms. This administrative 
genius was appointed to the Admiralty on his return from his 
voyage round the world. The first-fruits of his efforts may be 
seen in the two battles of Finisterre. It was fitting that he should 
have been in command at one of them himself. 

Bibliography, — Sir W. L. Clowes, The Royal Navy (i 8 qi); G. 
Lacour-Gavet, La marine militaire de la France sous Louts XV '(1902) ; 
Admiral Richmond, The Navy in the War of 1730-48 (1920). 

(G. A R. C.; J. G. B.) 


AUSTRIC LANGUAGES. Conformities in vocabulary, 
phonetics, word-formation (prefixing, infixing), in the (post-) 
position of the genitive in the inclusive and exclusive forms of 
the pronoun, and others, demonstrate the genetic relation of the 
Austronesian to the Austroasiatic Languages. By omitting the 
differentia specific to the two main divisions Schmidt termed them 
the “Austric Languages.” They stretch from the Western Hima- 
layas to Easter Island in the Pacific. A Conrady would relate 
this widespread family of languages, to the Indo-Chinese family 
and he adduces interesting evidence in support of his contention 

Bibliography. — A. Conrady, Eine merkivurdige Beziehung zwischen 
den austrischen und den indorliinesischen Spuuhcn (Festschrift fiir 
E. Kuhn, Breslau, 1918) ; further “Ncue austnsch-mdochinesische 
Parallelen” {Uirth Anniversary Volume, London, ig^o) ; W. Schmidt, 
Anthropos, XII.-XIII. 1017-1018 and Sprachfatnihen und Sprachen- 
kreise der Erde (Heidelberg, 1926, pp. 147-148). 

AUSTROASIATIC LANGUAGES. This family of lan- 
guages must once have extended over nearly all Indo-China and 
the north-east of India 

Structure. — The phonetic system is very simple. It contains 
the three simple explosives with their spirants and nasals, besides 
a sort of cerebral Final sounds may be vocalic and (one-)con- 
sonantic; also as medial sounds consonant.s — save muta cum 
liquida — arc rather frequently inadmissible. 

Suffixes — save in the Munda Languages and the Nicobarese — 
are completely missing All the simple consonants except n, y, r 
may form suffixes the functions of which are, however, not yet 
fully ascertained The prefix may be augmented by infixing a 
(secondary) nasal («, w, n) or a liquid (r, /). The (primary) 
infixes which even invade the stem of the word are characteristic. 
n for the forming of instrumental substantiva and abstracta and 
adjectiva — in the Nicobarese of a comparative; p and m for 
forming abstracts of the action — in Santali also of superlativa , 
in for the forming of substantives of the actor, of participles and 
adjectives. 

All languages place the genitive after the word to be defined 
and coiiseciucntly use possessive suffixes The Munda Languages 
now place the genitive before — but use possessive suffixes — due 
to their being influenced by the Dravida and Tibeto-Burman 
Languages surrounding them The accusative of the objective 
substantive is placed after the verb. 

Some of the.se languages have a plural and a dual in the personal 
pronoun; with .some of the languages the plural seems to be an 
ancient trial. Munda, Nicobarese, Bahnar discriminate in the 
first person plural (dual) between inclusive and exclusive. 

The grammar and syntax of these languages is of the utmost 
simplicity. 

The main groups arc 

(1) Older Malacca Group. Semang, Sakai (Senoi). 

(2) South-eastern Mixed Group. Cam, Rade, Djarai, Sedang, 
Raglai, 

(3) South-eastern I'lank Group (Mon-Khmer) : Mon (Peguan) ; 
Khmer (Cambodgian) ; Bahnar; Moi-dialects; Bersisi, Jakun. 

(4) Central Group: Nicobar; Wa, Palong, Riang; Khasi 

(5) North-western Flank Group (Munda) : Eastern Group, San- 
tali, Mundari, Bhumij, Birhar, Koda, Ho, Turi, Asuri, Koura; 
Western Group, Kurku, Kharia, Juang and the mixed 
languages Savara, Andaba. 

Bibliography. — G. A. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, vol. 11., 
Calcutta 1904, p. 1-57; for Khasi and for the Munda languages, 
vol. IV.; J. Przyiuski in Les Langues du Monde (Paris, 1924, pp. 385- 
40 0 ; W. Schmidt, Die Sprachfamilien und Sprachenkreise der Erde 
(Heidelberg, 1926, pp. 73S-74o). 

AUSTRONESIAN LANGUAGES. The name "Malayo- 
Polynesian languages” was applied to this family of languages by 
W. von Humboldt in his work, Ueber die Kawi-Sprache aiif der 
Inset Java (2 vols., Berlin, 1836, 1839). when the affinity 
of the Melanesian languages was ascertained, W. Schmidt in his 
treatise Die sprachlichen Verhaltnisse Ozeaniens, . . . in ihrer 
Bedeutung fur die Ethnologie (Vienna, 1899, p. 32 ff), applied 
the collective term “Austronesian languages” to the languages of 
this vast area. The Polynesian languages have arisen from a 
certain group of the Melanesian languages, those of the central 
Solomon islands among others The Melane.sian languages for 
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their part are descendants of the Indonesian languages, distin- 
guishable from them on the one hand by phonetic decay, petrifi- 
cation of the pre- and in-fixes, and reduction of the syntax; on the 
other hand by innovations chiefly in a more copious formation 
of numeri with the personal pronoun The rise of the Polynesian 
from the Melanesian languages continued and completed this 
process, especially by reduction of the phonetic system. Thus 
we are here dealing with a regressive development starting from 
the Indonesian languages through the Melanesian languages to 
the Polynesian languages; a development effected by the fact, 
that the dark-skinned ulotrichous Melanesians were different from 
and much more primitive than the Indonesians 

General Characteristics. — All Austronesian languages use 
post-position of the genitive and are therefore in substance prefix 
languages, and use prepositions; suffixes are considerably rarer. 
Only on the Little Sunda islands and the Moluccas, on the toasts 
of New Guinea and in some languages of New Britain and the 
Solomon islands preposition of the genitive is found in conse- 
quence of a blending with the Papuan languages (formerly and 
now) native there. The first person plural (dual, trial) has an 
inclusive form (if the person addressed is included) and an ex- 
clusive form (if he is excluded). The Indonesian languages use 
in word-formation, declension and conjugation, an amply devel- 
oped system of pre- and in-fixcs that is petrified almost every- 
where in the Melanesian and Polynesian languages. 

Indonesian Languages. — The Indonesian languages arc di- 
vided into a greater western group and a smaller eastern group. 
The western group comprises the Malagasy and a northern divi- 
sion and a southern division To the northern division belong: 
Formosan, Philippine languages (Tagalog, Bisaya, Ilokano, Igorot 
Biko, etc), Chamorro (Marian islands), Pelew, Sangir (north- 
east Celebes). To the southern division belong. Malay, Batak, 
Nias, Madura-Bali, Makassar-Bugis, Mentawei-Engano; Java, 
Sunda, Dayak; Toradja, Bimba-Sumba The eastern group con- 
tains the languages of the Little Sunda islands and the Moluccas. 
Sikka, Tettum, Kupong-Galoli (East Flores), Solor, Rotti, Kisser, 
Letti, Watubcla, Aru, Kei, Ceram. 

Melanesian Languages. — The Melanesian languages are di- 
vided into a southern group: New Caledonian, Loyalty islands, 
Aneityum, Eromanga; a central group. New Hebrides, Banks 
Islands, Fiji, southern Solomons; a northern group: northern 
Solomons, New Britain, Admiralty islands, Santa Cruz; Micro- 
nesian languages, Caroline islands, Yap, Ponape, Gilbert islands, 
Marshall islands, Nauru; languages mixed with Papuan: Barriai, 
Kilenge, Mengen (New Britain), Mono, Uruava, Torau (South 
Bougainville), coast languages of New Guinea; transitory lan- 
guages. South coast of New Guinea, central New Hebrides, 
central Solomon islands. 

Polynesian Languages. — The Polynesian languages are di- 
vided into a western group with the languages of Fakaafo, Futuna, 
Samoa, Tonga, Uvea, Niue and an eastern group with the lan- 
guages of New Zealand (Maori), Mangarewa, Marquesas islands, 
Rarotonga, Hawaii. 

See W. Schmidt, Die Sprachfamtlien und Sprachenkrehe der Erde 
(Heidelberg, 1926, p 144-146) , S. H. Ray, Comparative Studies in 
the Melanesian Island Languages (Cambridge, 1926). 

AUTHENTIC, genuine (from Gr. avdivTiji, one who does 
a thing himself), true or original. In music it is one of the 
terms used for the ecclesiastical modes. The title of Authentics 
was also used for Justinian’s Novellae. 

AUTHOR. In its widest sense the word means an originator; 
in practice it connotes a writer of original books or articles. 
The author’s calling, as di.stinct from the scribe’s, was recog- 
nized from very remote times in the community. There is a 
reference in the Apocrypha (II. Maccabees) to “the first author 
of the story,” and Egyptian and Chinese literature takes the record 
an era farther back. The status of the author or, as Dr, Johnson 
has it, “the first writer of a book,” in the sense of an originator 
or creative agent, is not always clear, as compared with the scribe’s 
or copyist’s, but his higher fqnction and fuller responsibility are 
distinctly indicated. In China, towards the end of the 3rd cen- 
tury B c., Huang-ti, “the Napoleon of China,” not only ordered all 


books without exception to be destroyed, but all authors of books 
to be put to death. This was not, however, a reactionary step. It 
came of the intense conservatism of the scholars and authors who 
were the depositaries and the rigid maintainers of the ancient 
tradition. They had resisted Huang-ti’s reforms, and he swept 
them away, and the caste of the literati perished with them. But 
the cult of the past was too ingrained to be destroyed. The Sacred 
Books were recovered from men’s memories, and rewritten; and 
the name of Huang-ti became an author’s byword in China, The 
story of this massacre in the 3rd century b c. may have reached 
the.se shores and helped to foster the legend of Edward I.’s massa- 
cre of the Welsh bards, as recited in Gray’s poem. 

Among the Celtic peoples the official recognition of the bards 
was partly based on their service as rhyming chroniclers and 
keepers of the old tradition, or of the family or tribal records, 
quite apart from their more original function. As a class, jealous 
of their rights, they even sought legal powers in Wales to put 
down any irregular followers of their art, with a touch of the 
jealousy shown by Shakespeare’s contemporary, who spoke of him 
as “an upstart crow beautified with our feathers.” But the honour 
paid to the scholars and bards and even the scribes in ancient 
Britain and Ireland marks an implicit reverence for learning 
and a sense of a high tradition to be observed and reinforced by 
the old writers, as is shown in the title. The Book of the Four 
Masters. 

The author’s rights and his pride in his craft, with a suspicion of 
caste feeling in the background, were vigorously asserted on the 
Elizabethan stage Ben Jonson’s play The Poetaster, under the 
disguise of the Latin poets, and with his rival Dekker satirized as 
the literary cobbler Crispinus, turns from “poet apes” to the true 
authors whom “envy” wishes to put down In this .satire occurs 
what is probably the first use of the phrase “to damn the author ” 

In what is sometimes called the Augustan age of English litera- 
ture, when poet or proseman had to resort to a titled patron for the 
backing needed to produce a book, he was apt to sink his corpo- 
rate sense in his individual need and personal ambition. We catch 
echoes of this petitioner’s suit and self-assertion in the prefaces 
and dedications of Dryden, in Swift and in Pope, in the allusions 
to my lord’s ante-chamber and to Grub street (now Milton street 
by a strange conversion). Among the writers who mark the signs 
of a coming change were Daniel Defoe and Dr Johnson. The 
change was when the patronal gave way to the popular support of 
the author. That tame with the enlarging of the audience, when at 
the end of the i8th century Burns’s songs won a national hearing; 
when at the opening of the 19th century Walter Scott and Byron 
captured the fashionable public; when again the Waverlcy Novels 
prepared the way for the Victorian novelists, Dickens and Thack- 
eray. Dickens himself was a stout maintainer of the author’s 
rights and legal sanctions. He was one of the first to insist on 
international copyright. 

Dickens reminds us that the novel, which is not the highest 
form of the author’s art, has done more than any other to win 
him both his market price and his public honour. But the full 
recognition was not won without a struggle, the evidences of 
which are to be traced in the corporate activity of such bodies as 
the Society of Authors {qv.), the P.E.N. Club and the Royal 
Society of Literature. (E. Rh.) 

AUTHORIZED BONDS: see Bonds. 

AUTHORIZED STOCK: see Stock. 

AUTHORS, SOCIETY OF. The Incorporated Society of 
Authors, Playwrights and Composers, founded in 1884, is a Brit- 
ish institution which, embracing all authors as the term “author” 
is defined in the British Copyright Act, guards them in the pro- 
tection of their property, and advises them of the various markets 
at their disposal. The details of a contract for publishing a book, 
for producing a play, for the sale of a serial, or for the purposes 
of cinema production, are exceedingly technical; the members 
are advised on all these things. The society also keeps itself in- 
formed as to the cost of production of books, etc., as this point 
is constantly arising. Of the various literary and dramatic agen- 
cies, the society has intimate knowledge, and advises upon their 
status and value. With representatives all over the world, the 
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society can protect its members in respect of infringements of 
copyright. In legal disputes, the society takes action in suitable 
cases at its own expense. This alone costs the society between 
£1,000 and £2,000 a year. In 1928 the society had 4,000 members. 

In the United States the official national organization of authors, 
artists, dramatists and screen writers is known as The Authors’ 
League of America, Inc. It was organized in 1912, to procure ade- 
quate copyright legislation, both international and domestic; to 
protect the rights and property of all those who create copy- 
rightable material of whatever kind or nature ; to advise and assist 
all such in the disposal of their productions and to obtain for them 
prompt remuneration therefor; to disseminate information among 
them as to their rights and remedies. Any author of any kind, 
dramatist, artist, comi^oser or scenario writer of recognized posi- 
tion in his or her profession may be admitted to the league upon 
proper application duly approved by the membership committee 
The term “recognized position in his or her profession” is intended 
to include all who regularly earn money in, and make a business of, 
such profession. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY, the life of a person written by him- 
self. The first famous autobiography in European literature is 
the Confessions of St. Augustine (^q.v.), written to show how he 
discovered the truth of the Catholic religion. For many centuries 
it remained alone as a document of first-hand and first-rate psy- 
chological importance. Until the 19th century it never had any 
serious rival in its own kind, with the possible exception of John 
Bunyan^s Grace Abounding; for other great religious confessions 
have been either in the form of journals (George Fox’s, John 
Wesley’s) or must be gathered from correspondence (St There- 
sa’s) or treatises (Juliana of Norwich, Richard Rolle, San Juan 
de la Cruz). The autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini is as re- 
markable in its way as St. Augustine’s. In it the spirit and colour 
of the Italian Renaissance, as exhibited in the life of that tur- 
bulent and exquisite craftsman, are preserved for us with aston- 
ishing liveliness; with Burchard’s Diaries and Vasari’s Lives Cel- 
lini’s book reveals to us the spirit and the manners of a whole 
society. Although Rousseau’s Confessions were i»ublished earlier, 
the next great autobiography is also that of an Italian, the Vene- 
tian called Giovanni Jacopo Casanova de Semgalt (see Casa- 
nova). The authenticity of his shameless and fascinating book 
is now generally admitted; that he lied occasionally is indisput- 
able, but his memoirs on the whole are probabl> as accurate as 
they are sordid. It is unfortunate — and no one’s fault but Casa- 
nova’s — that attention has been fixed on only one aspect of his 
astonishing vitality Love-affairs occur in his book as regularly 
as meals, and are described with even greater particularity; but 
there is much else fighting, preaching, talking, pedantry, learn- 
ing, sightseeing, social pleasures, the theatre, the ball-room, the 
salon and the studio; to none of these was he a stranger, and in 
most of them he was an expert. Casanova is the first autobiog- 
rapher who told all he could, and much that he should not. 
It was his misfortune that he had not more to tell. 

It is largely to Rousseau (q v) that we owe the multitude of 
subsequent autobiographies. To an age that had forgotten Au- 
gustine and did not know Casanova (whose work was not pub- 
lished till 1826), Rousseau’s Confessions (1783) was a new rev- 
elation. Gibbon’s Memoirs must not be forgotten; but Gibbon 
was a philosophic historian, not a psychologist. Rousseau was a 
man whose interest was entirely in his own mind, heart and soul; 
he chronicles events only as they serve his psychological pur- 
pose. His book not only set up a new standard of autobiography, 
it gave future autobiographers fresh powers of self-examination 
No autobiography written after Rousseau’s, except the gigantic 
narrative of Alexandre Dumas phe, is free from his influence; 
there is none that would not have been written differently if his 
story of himself had never been given to the world; for Rous- 
seau is a man divorced from authority, and he approaches himself 
not as a creature of God but as an independent being. His book 
is the starting-line of modern psychology. 

A mere list of the autobiographies produced since Rousseau 
fills pages in any library catalogue; and we can only indicate the 
vast difference between such an autobiography as Col. Hutchin- 


son's in the 17th century and, say, Benjamin Haydon's in the 
early part of the 19th. The tendency, as old as Dante’s Vita 
Nuova, for the poet to write autobiographically, extends from 
poetry to fiction until we meet among the stories of George 
Sand a novel of almost pure autobiography. An author still living, 
George Moore, has reversed George Sand’s method and turned 
autobiography into a kind of fiction, while an American man of 
letters, William Ellery Leonard, has written a sonnet sequence 
on a tragic marriage (Two Lives) and a long psycho-analytical 
record of his life (The Locomotive God) This is of interest 
as the earliest sustained eltort to combine autobiography and 
psycho-analysis Since Rousseau many men of letters and of 
affairs have attempted the autobiography Among the most dis- 
tinguished are Berlioz, Benjamin Franklin, Sir Walter Scott, Tol- 
stoi, Dostoievski, John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, John Rus- 
kin, John Henry Newman, Alexander Herzen, Mane Bashkirt- 
sev, Peter Kropotkin, Frances Anne Kemble and Henry Adams 

(R E R) 

AUTOCEPHALOUS (from Gr auros, self, and Ke(j>a\r], 
head), of independent headship, a term used of certain ectlcsias- 
tical functionaries and organizations. 

AUTOCHTHONES, sons of the soil, the original inhabit- 
ants of a country as opposed to settlers (Gr. avros, self, and 
xOoiv, earth; Lat. terrigenae). The idea that they were autoch- 
thones was a great source of pride to the Athenians, who wore 
golden grasshoppers (unless Veitiggj means pins for fastening it) 
in their hair in token that they were born from the soil and had 
always lived in Attica (Thucydides i. 6). So also, in Thebes, the 
race of Spartoi were believed to have sprung from a field sown with 
dragons’ teeth (see Adorioi.ves). 

AUTOCLAVE, a strong closed vessel of metal in which 
luiuids can be heated above their boiling points under pressure 
Etymologically the word indicates a self-clo.sing vessel (aurds, sell, 
and clavts, key, or clavus, nail), in which the tightness of the joints 
is maintained by the internal pressure, but this characteristic is 
frequently w.inting in the actual apparatus to which the name is 
applied. The prototype of the autoclave was the digester of Denis 
Papin, invented in 16S1, which is still used in cooking, but the 
appliance finds a much wider range of employment in chemical 
industry, where it is utilized in various forms in the manufacture 
of candles, coal-tar colours, etc Frequently an agitator, passing 
through a stuffing-box, is fitted so that the contents may be stirred, 
and renewable linings arc provided in cases where the substances 
under treatment exert a corrosive action on metal 

AUTOCOIDS: see Endocrinology, Comparative 

AUTOCRACY, a term applied to that form of government 
which is absolute and vested in one single person (from Gr abrds, 
self, and Kphros, power) 

AUTO-DA-F^;, more correctly Auto-de-fe (act of faith), 
(he name of the ceremony during the course of which the sentences 
of the Spanish inquisition were read and executed. The ceremony 
comprised a procession in which the members of the Holy Office, 
with its familiars and agents, the condemned persons and the 
penitents took part; a solemn mass; an oath of obedience to the 
inquisition, taken by the king and all the lay functionaries; a 
sermon by the Grand Inquisitor; and the reading of the sentences, 
either of condemnation or acquittal, delivered by the Holy Office. 
The handing over of impenitent persons, and those who had 
relapsed, to the secular power, and their punishment, did not 
usually take place on the occasion of an auto-da-fe, properly so 
called. The fir.‘<t great auto-da-fes were celebrated when Thomas 
de Torquemada was at the head of the Spanish inquisition (Seville 
1482, Toledo i486, etc ). The last, subsequent to the time of 
Charles III , were held in secret, and dealt with only a small 
number of sentences. See illustration on next page 

AUTOGAMY (from Gr. aur6s, self, and yapia, marriage), 
a botanical term for self-pollination (See Angiosperms ) 
AUTOGENY, AUTOGENOUS, spontaneous generation, 
self -produced. In “autogenous soldering” two pieces of metal 
are united by the melting of the opposing surfaces, without the 
use of a separate fusible alloy or solder as a cementing material. 
(See Abiogenesis.) 
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AUTOGIRO: see Gyroplane. 

AUTOGRAPHS. Autograph is a term applied by common 
usage either to a document signed by the person from whom it 
emanates, or to one written entirely by the hand of such person 
(which, however, is also more technically described as holograph), 
or simply to an independent signature. The object of the present 
article is to differentiate between collections of original manuscript 



mOM "rHE LEGACY OF ISRAEL’ 

AUTO-DA-re. AFTER A PAINTING OF ABOUT A D. 1500 IN MADRID 
A contemporary picture ihowlng the ceremony with which the sentences 
of the Inquisition wore executed. The Grand Inquisitor enthroned with 
members of the Holy Office, presides, and the sentences of condemnation are 
carried out in his presence. A stake with victims about to bo burnt is shown 
at the right. (See descriptive article on page preceding ) 

material, the values and interest of which may be, on the one 
l^^and, literary and historical, and on the other, mainly personal. 

The series of original documents which were gathered in such 
a library as that of Sir Robert Cotton, now in the British Museum, 
found their way thither on account of their literary or historic 
interest, and not merely as specimens of the handwriting of dis- 
tinguished men. Such a scries also as that formed by Philippe de 
Bethune, Comte de Selles et Charost, and his son, in the reign of 
Louis XIV., consisting for the most part of original letters and 
papers, now in the Biblioth^que Nationale, might have been re- 
garded as the result of autograph collecting did we not know that 
it was brought together for historical purposes. Such collections 
are necessarily of the greatest importance and carry back their 
origin to the early years of national history, ever adding to their 
numbers as auxiliary to the public records 


-AUTOLYCUS 

To turn to the other extreme and seek the origin of personal 
autograph collecting, we find, perhaps to our surprise, that that 
pursuit also has its claim to antiquity. We read that it was in 
Germany and the Low Countries that the practice appears to 
have originated, chiefly among students and other members of 
the universities, of collecting autograph inscriptions and signatures 
of friends in albums, alba amicoriim, little oblong pocket volumes 
of which a considerable number has survived from the latter half 
of the 1 6th century. A fair collection is in the British Museum. 
In one of these little alba we discover an entry by the poet, John 
Milton, who doubtless fell a victim to an importunate member of 
a university. 

The fate of the original manuscripts of the works of great 
authors is an interesting subject of study and there is none of 
greater interest than that of Shakespeare. We deplore the loss 
of all the original manuscripts of his plays and poems; and even 
of his authentic signatures there are only six that can be accounted 
for. It is no doubt a fact that he set no great store by his draft 
manuscripts, and there is sufficient literary evidence that in some 
instances at least he entrusted them to the “stationers” whom he 
employed to publish them. Of the signatures only five were known 
down to a quite recent date, two being subscribed to the purchase 
and mortgage deeds of a house in Blackfriars, London, in 1613, 
and three being attached to the three separate .sheets of his will, 
in 1616. The sixth signature was discovered as recently as igio 
in the Public Record Office. It is attached to a deposition in a 
lawsuit in 1O12. The literary importance of the signatures is that 
they are written in the Old English hand which Shakespeare was 
taught when a boy at school in Stratford, and that he employed 
the English hand down to the end of his life, having never learned 
to use the new Italian script which was coming into general use 
among the better educated classes in England The most cele- 
brated collection formed in England in recent years is that of the 
late Mr. Alfred Morrison, which still remains intact, and which 
is well known by means of the sumptuous catalogue, with its many 
facsimiles, compiled by the owner 

There arc many published collections of facsimiles of autographs of 
different nations. Among those published in England the following 
may be named- — Bntish Auiography, by J. Thane ( 1788-1 70 with 
supplement by Daniell, 1854) ; Autographs of Royal, Noble, Learned 
and Remarkable Personages in English History, by J G. Nichols 
(i82g); Autographs of the Kings and Queens and Eminent Men of 
Great Britain, by J. Nethcrclift (1835); One Hundred Characteristic 
Autograph Letters, by J Nethcrclift and Son (1849) ; Facsimiles of 
Original Documents of Eminent Literary Charaiters, by C. J. Smith 
(1852); The Autograph Miscellany, by F. Nethcrclift (1855); The 
Handbook of Autographs, by F. G. Nethcrclift (1862) , The Autograph 
Souvenir, by F. G. Nethcrclift and R. Sims (1865) ; The Autographic 
Mirror (1854-66); The Autograph Album by L. B. Phillips (1866) 
Facsimiles of autographs also at last appear in official publications, 
Facsimiles of National mss. from William the Conqueror to Queen 
Anne (Master of the Rolls) (1865-68) ; Facsimiles of National mss 
of Scotland (Lord Clerk Register) (1867-71); Facsimiles of National 
mss. of Ireland (Public Record Office, Ireland) (1874-84) ; and Fac- 
similes of Autographs (British Museum publication), five sene.s 
(1896-1900). (E. M. T.) 

AUTOLYCUS, in Greek mythology, the father of Anticleia, 
mother of Odysseus. Later authors make Hermes his father. He 
lived at the foot of Mt. Parnassus, and was famous as a thief and^ 
swindler. On one occasion he met his match. Sisyphus, who had* 
lost some cattle, suspected Autolycus of being the thief, but was 
unable to bring it home to him, since he possessed the power of 
changing everything that was touched by his hands. Sisyphus 
accordingly burned his name into the hoofs of his cattle and, dur- 
ing a visit to Autolycus, recognized his property. It is said (hat 
on this occasion Sisyphus seduced Autolycus’s daughter Anticleia 
and that Odysseus W’as really the son of Sisyphus, not of Laertes, 
whom Anticleia afterwards married. The object of the story is to 
establish the close connection between Hermes, the god of theft 
and cunning, and the three persons — Sisyphus, Odysseus, Autol- 
ycus — ^who are the incarnate representations of these practices. 

See Odyssey, xix. 394; Ovid, Metam. xi. 313; Apollodorus i. 112; ii. 
63, Hyginus, Fab. 201. 

AUTOLYCUS, of Pitane in Aeolia, Greek mathematician 
and astronomer, flourished about 310 b.c. His extant works are. 
Peri Kinoumcnes Sphairas, the oldest Greek mathematical treatise 
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preserved to us entire, which contains some simple propositions on 
the motion of points on the sphere and its circular sections; and 
Peri Epitoldn kai Dusedn, which treats of the apparent rising and 
setting of the fixed stars. The former is interesting for the light 
it throws on the development of the geometry of the sphere even 
before Autolycus and Euclid. {See Theodosius of Tripolis.) 
AUTOLYSIS: see Pathology. 

AUTOMATIC MACHINES, machines which function 
throughout their cycle of operation without the intervention of 
human effort. Special types are used in many industries for two 
main reasons; to reduce the necessity for manual labour and to 
.secure uniformity of product. The rapidity with which automatic 
machines are developed and used depends largely on the cost and 
cj[uantity of manual labour available. This is shown by the rela- 
tively slow introduction of special types of automatic machines 
into countries where labour is cheap, and the w'ide-spread use of 
such machinery where the wage rate is high, as in the United 
States. The great advantages of uniformity of parts he in the 
saving of labour in assembling parts together and in repair work, 
and so is also closely related to the general wage level. 

Machines can be designed and built to perform any operation 
normally done by hand. Some movements arc difficult and re- 
quire intricate and costly mechanisms. But given an output suffi- 
ciently large and labour costs high enough, the machine will be 
forthcoming. Unfortunately the designer and builder rarely profit 
to nearly the same extent as the user of the machine, unless the 
machines are leased, either on royalty or at a fixed charge per 
month or per year. 

Automatic machines are now in use in nearly all industries, 
from the making of food products to the forming and machining 
of fairly heavy metal parts. Notable and interesting examples 
are to be found in the making of parts of watches and clocks 
{qv.), cigarettes {qv.) and in the wrapping of such products as 
chewing gum, soap and safety razor blades. Incidentally, the 
razor blades themselves are punched, ground, tempered and 
sharpened in machines that arc almost entirely automatic. In 
some industries such as flour milling, automatic or semi-automatic 
machinery has almost entirely replaced human labour. Few men 
are to be seen, even in the flour mills producing hundreds of barrels 
of flour per day. Recent steel mills also have machinery so nearly 
automatic that many men are relieved of much of the back- 
breaking labour that was formerly necessary. 

Classification. — ^The term automatic is rather elastic as applied 
to machinery and is, or should be, divided into two main classes, 
semi-automatic and full automatic. Nor is this distinction always 
definite. Full automatic machines are usually considered to he 
those to which the material is fed in bulk, as long bars, strips or 
reels of metal; or semi-finished material in quantities, as screw 
blanks or similar parts. The latter are generally dumped into 
some kind of a hopper to be fed to the machine for slotting, 
threading, turning or grinding in the case of metals; or tobacco 
and paper are fed into a machine to issue as finished cigarettes 
packed in boxes ready for shipment. Soap and hundreds of other 
products are handled in a similar manner. Semi-automatic ma- 
chines require the material to be fed to or placed in the machine 
and removed from it, but all the mechanical operations are per- 
formed by the machine without further manual assistance. 

The full automatic machines are much more intricate and re- 
quire greater care in designing. This is largely because of the 
mechanism required to feed the material into the machine, to 
hold it firmly while the operations are being performed, and then 
release, or even eject the finished piece so as to make room for 
the next cycle of operations. When the work is to be performed 
on plain bars or rods that can be fed through the work spindles; 
in punch presses where the material can be fed through the ma- 
chine in strips; in textile machines where the yarn or thread is 
continuous, the feeding mechanism is comparatively simple. But 
the problem is far from simple where the machine must pick up 
pieces of paper, as in an automatic job printing press, place them 
on the platen, and remove them at the proper time and pile them 
suitably; or pick up a safety razor blade, place it in the grinding 
machine correctly, so that the edges will be ground at the proper 


angle; pass it to another machine which automatically strops it 
and then finally to the machine that wraps it in waxed paper, 
without touching the sharpened edge in any way. In this sort 
of work, suction cups are frequently used to pick up flat pieces. 

Another intricate problem is the sorting of screws, pins, etc., 
so as to insure their going into the machine in the correct position. 
These are usually dumped into a hopper which must sort them 
and direct them, singly, into the chute or slide that feeds them 
into the machine itself. 

Special Types. — Automatic machines are usually made espe- 
cially for different industries and frequently for different firms in 
the same industry. Some, such as the Jacquard loom, printing 
presses both of the job and web types, screw machines, etc., are 
of fairly wide application. But machines, such as those for bend- 
ing wire into specially designed safety-pins, or for other purposes, 
arc frequently designed and built solely for a single fiim. In one 
such case, back in the old “hook and eye” days, one designer 
found it necessary to use a jet of air to blow the hooks away from 
the machine, as they would not fall rapidly enough of their own 
weight, to clear the machine. In this machine, a sheet of paper 
and a roll of wire were fed into it, the fasteners formed, fastened 
to a card, the cards stacked one dozen to a box, which was 
wrapped, sealed, and the distinctive name printed thereon, no one 
in the mean time touching the machine or a part of the product. 

The same basic principles, however, are frequently applied to 
widely varying materials and purposes, but often in a strikingly 
similar manner. An excellent example of this similarity is to be 
found in the machines for making lead pipe bends or “traps” for 
plumbers, and those which turn out “elbow” macaroni for lar^ 
food product manufacturers Although there is a vast different 
in the material used and in the size of the product, both machines 
are identical in principle. Both extrude a plastic material (lead or 
dough) in the same manner and control the flow of material in 
such a way that more is fed to the outside of the bend, forcing 
the extruded tube to assume the desired shape. When the curve 
is completed both materials are automatically cut off in the same 
way. 

One of the most important points in designing automatic ma- 
chinery IS in securing the proper sequence of the different motions 
and the requisite lime between the different movements In “tim- 
ing” the movements the designer must consider the time con- 
sumed in moving the work, the tools or the fingers into position, 
the actual time of the operation itself, and of moving the tools out 
of (he way and replacing the completed work with a piece that is 
unfinished Every movement of this cycle must be carefully laid 
out, both to avoid the loss of time and prevent the interference of 
various movements Designers who have been brought up in this 
line of work follow the various steps from force of habit, but a 
novice will spend much time in studying out the next move. 

Elements of Design. — Automatic machines are not confined 
to any size or class of work And yet all may be said to operate 
on basically the same principles. Levers, screws, gears and cams 
properly arranged and connected in suitable combinations, are 
the heart of all automatic machinery. With suitable methods of 
stopping any movement at the proper time, and all parts inter- 
connected so that each will perform its operation in proper 
sequence, machines are built that seem unbelievably human in 
their action. 

As an example of how some of these various elements are com- 
bined in actual machines we show an outline of the movements of 
one of the many riveting presses in the huge automobile frame- 
assembling plant of the A. 0. Smith company in Milwaukee (foi 
photographs of this plant see Plate I.), taken from the patent 
specifications. Starting with the electric motor A (fig. 1 ) we follow 
the drive through the pinion and gear to the worm B, which drives 
the disk C by means of the worm-wheel, in the direction of the 
arrow. The disk carries the crankpin D and the cam slot E. 
Crank D drives the connecting rod F and the crank-arm G, that 
rocks about the shaft H. To the right of H is another small 
crank / that moves the ram J of the press up and down for head- 
ing the rivets in the frame. Simultaneously the lower part, or 
anvil K, moves up and down .so as to head the rivets and return to 
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the open position at the proper time. The movements of the 
anvil are effected by the cam slot E in which is a roller at L, in 
the end of lever M. This lever, being pivoted at N, moves the 
wedge (or cam) 0 under the plunger supporting the anvil K, and 
so raises and lowers it at the proper time under control of the cam 
slot E. By following the revolution of the disk C, it will be seen 
that before the riveting ram J gets far on its down stroke, the 
wedge 0 has raised the anvil K 
into the position shown. The cam 
holds the wedge in this position 
until the ram J has headed the 
rivet and then withdraws the 
wedge for a little more than half 
the revolution of the disk C. 

During this time, the ram J is 
being raised and the next frame 
is being set in position for rivet- 
ing. This is only one of many 
mechanisms in this huge as- 
sembling machine, a description 
of .which may be found below; 
but it shows one application of 
all the elements, if we consider 
the worm 5 as a screw, which it 
really is. Similar combinations 
of these four elements will be 
found in most of the modern tyiDes of automatic machines. 

Automobile Frame Assembly.— Let us follow the flow of 
steel through the A O. Smith company’s plant on its two-hour 
Iburncy, during which the heavy piles of strip steel are changed 
into enameled, precision motor car frames at the rate of one every 
10 seconds. The strip steel, made to exacting specifications, is 
picked up from the cars by monorail cranes and shot through an 
automatic inspection machine {see Plate I , fig. i) at the rate of 
900 pieces per hour. Besides being straightened, the length, width, 
thickness and curvature of the strips is checked up and any piece 
found defective is automatically thrown out The entire unit per- 
forms without human assistance and the passed blanks, in piles of 
predetermined size, are delivered to monorail cranes, which move 
them on to the pickling machine Here the steel is received in 
special crates of five tons capacity, which are handled through the 
different baths by means of a crane operated with remote control. 
Following pickling, the strip stacks are again picked up by mono- 
rail cranes and over ingenious rail systems moved into the manu- 
facturing^ building and deposited at the feed-ends of the two main 
assembly lines. 

Two types of parts going to make up a frame are side-rails and 
cross members. Due to their different peculiarities and lengths, 
they each have a separate system of machinery leading to the far 
end of the building where one large unit takes care of the final 
assembly. 

Let us first follow the side-rails. The pickled steel entirely 
handled by conveyors passes through the side bar press line {see 
Plate I , fig. 2) with its four operations. First, the straight strip is 
kicked up in order to as nearly as possible follow the desired con- 
tour of the side-rail. Next, the numerous rivet holes, gauge-points 
and other openings are pierced, separate presses for right and left 
hand rails being required. Next there operates a single blanking 
press which trims the blanks, whereupon two more presses take 
care of the forming operation, i.e., the folding up of flanges to 
obtain the conventional channel section. The feeding and unloading 
of each of these presses is done entirely automatically, and all the 
movements are timed and synchronized in a single unit, which 
does not require labour at any point. The side-rails are automati- 
cally deposited in crates, which move to the next unit by crane. 

Before the side-rails can be assembled into a frame, there still 
remains a great deal of work to be done on them. A number of 
spring hangers, brackets and other attachments must be riveted 
on; but first the ends must be clipped {see Plate I., fig. 3) off and 
certain holes drilled and reamed with extreme accuracy. This is 
done in the single large unit called the “side-bar parts assembly” 
(jef Plate I., fig. 4). Right and left hand bars are handled in pairs 


simultaneously, and loaded on to trucks automatically. The 
assembly is about 350ft. long, has 38 trucks and 19 stations, at 
each of which adjustable automatic machines are performing the 
various operations required. The finished side-bars are auto- 
matically removed from the trucks at the end and inspected 
before being delivered to the adjacent general assembly unit. 

Going back to the point where the strip steel enters the manu- 
facturing building, the steel intended for cross members is depos- 
ited by the monorail cranes at the loading ends of four crossbar 
finishing lines {see Plate I , fig. 5). Each of these is equipped with 
blanking, piercing and forming presses, very similar to, although 
smaller than, corresponding machines for the side-bar press line 
described above. Like them, the crossbar presses are fed auto- 
matically and all handling is done with automatic machinery. 

Following the press-line is a continuation, which has a purpose 
similar to the above mentioned side bar parts assembly line. How- 
ever, much less work has to be done on crossbars, requiring pro- 
portionally less space. At the end, the finished crossbars arrive at 
the general assembly unit in a manner similar to the side-bars. 

The general assembly performs two important functions and 
docs both automatically It collects all the required parts for the 
frame, assembles them and puts in all the rivets {see Plate I., fig. 
6), finally setting each rivet by forming the rivet heads, as was 
described above. One conveyor system with trucks called the 
hand-loader line takes care of the first function. A so called 
nailing machine assembles the frame and puts in the rivets, while 
another conveying system equipped with other trucks handles the 
last function of riveting All three sub-units are synchronized and 
operated with one single motor 

When the frame is stripped off its truck at the discharging end, 
it is delivered to the painting machine. On a conveyor, running the 
full length of the building, it travels back to storage. While on 
the way, it is carefully inspected and if any part is missing or 
defective, it is side-tracked, fixed up on a special repair line and 
then sent on its way again. 

Arriving in the storage building {see Plate I., fig. 7) it first has 
to^pass through a washing machine where grease, dirt, etc., is 
thoroughly removed in a special automatic machine, using hot 
alkali solution. Clean and dry it is delivered to the painting 
machine, where, hung, one close to the other on an endless chain, 
the frames slowly pass through and special lacquer paint is sprayed 
on at (he rate of 75ogal per minute; they pass through an oven 
which bakes the paint, then through a cooling chamber, emerging 
after one to 1 \ hours as a finished product, ready for the customer. 

A few examples of automatic machinery as used in other in- 
dustries will give a good idea of the extent to which machinery is 
replacing human labour in nearly all lines of work. The folding of 
men's collars, for example, is done on a machine such as is shown 
in Plate II., fig. i. This is a Sweet and Doyle machine that folds 
collars to the desired shape, after they have been cut from the 
cloth at the rate of 1 2 collars per minute in regular production. 

Milk, now sold almost exclusively in bottles, is handled by 
machinery from the time it leaves the cow — some dairies even 
employing mechanical milking machines. The milk and cream 
are separated by centrifugal machines, both are cooled by me-, 
chanical refrigerators, and they are bottled in a machine such as 
is shown in Plate II, fig. 2. This is known as the Elgin, and 
handles 12 bottles of milk simultaneously. The bottles are car- 
ried on a conveyor, stop long enough to be filled, and are then 
replaced by the next 12 bottles. From here they travel on a 
conveyor to the capping machine, Plate II., fig. 4, where the name 
of the dairy and the date of bottling is stamped on the cap, and 
the bottles sealed at the rate of 50 per minute. 

Cigars are made on the machine shown in Plate II., fig. 5, at 
the average rate of 480 per hour, the exact speed depending on 
several factors, such as the shape, size and quality of the cigar. 
This machine accomplishes all the manufacturing processes such 
as measuring and feeding the filler leaf into the machine, apply- 
ing the binder, forming the “bunch,” wrapping with the proper 
kind of tobacco and trimming to length. 

Bread Baking, — Automatic machines have been designed 
which mix dough, cut it into uniform pieces and feed it into the 
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AUTOMATIC MACHINERY USED IN MODERN PLANTS OF TOOL 
AND PRESSURE VESSEL MANUFACTURERS 


1. The strip steel Inspection machine 5. Centre bay of A. 0. Smith building. Milwaukee 

2. View of side bar press line 6. A row of riveting machines 

3. View of end-clipping machine (on the right) 7. Part of outside frame storage, A. 0. Smith Corp. 

4 R H. and L.H. forming presses (in the foreground) 8. Battery of automatic lathes, Pratt and Whitney Co. 




AUTOMATIC MACHINERY USED IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Automatic machinery, performing many operations previously carried on by hand, has been installed in many 
manufacturing and Industrial centres of the United States where labour was found to bo scarce or expensive. 

Practically all the automatic devices so used are based on the same underlying principles and make use of 
levers, screws, gears and cams arranged In combinations suited to secure the necessary sequence of motions. 

These have abolished certain simple and monotonous tasks, such as collar-folding, as well as fatiguing and 
back-straining operations In steel and flour mills. Considerable reduction of prices and great uniformity of 
products are other outstanding results of this wide-spread installation of automatic machinery in the United States. 

1. Automatic collar-folding machine 3- Forming and threading machine 5. Cigar-making machine 7. Automatic screw-cutting 

2. Automatic milk-bottling machine 4. Bottle-capping machine 6. Bread-wrapping machine machine 
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oven, through which it is carried in exactly the right time to be 
properly baked, being then received as a loaf from the oven and 
wrapped in waxed paper; all without contact with human hands. 


The machine shown in Plate II. 



MADE EVERY FIVE SECONDS ON A 
SIX-SPINDLE AUTOMATIC SCREW 
MACHINE 


, fig. 6, wraps bread or cake in any 
size of loaf at the rate of from 45 
to 55 loaves per minute, the pre- 
cise number depending on the 
size of the loaf. The machine also 
inserts a label under the wrapper 
of waxed paper to identify the 
make of the loaf. 

Machine Tools. — A good ex- 
ample of automatic mechanism 
as applied to a standard type of 
machine tool is seen in the Pratt 
and Whitney automatic lathe 
shown in Plate I , fig. 8. This is 
for what is known as second 
operation work, where a previous 
operation has been necessary to 
prepare jobs for this machine 
The pieces to be turned are 
stacked in the vertical magazine 
at the back, this being done by 
hand, although it could be done 
automatically if the labour-costs 
warranted. At the proper time, 
the feed slide below the pile of 
work moves back so that the 
lowest piece in the slide can drop 
into the notches in front The 
next forward movement of the 


slide carries the piece to the centre of the lathe and holds it while 
the tail canter forces it into position for driving from the live 
spindle. Next, the tools move 
into position for cutting and are 
fed forward the desired distance. 

The piece is then released, and 
the tail stock centre recedes, the 
finished piece drops out of the 
way and the cycle is repeated. 

A typical example of a multiple 
spindle automatic screw machine 
is shown in Plate II., fig. 7. This 
is a National-Acme, five-spindle 
machine capable of handling 
j^in. material through the work 
spindles. There are five of these 
spindles and five tools at work, 
with a correspondingly large out- 
put. The indexing time is short, 
owing to a rapidly accelerating 
indexing movement. This ma- 
chine is driven by a 5 h p. motor 
running at 1,800 revolutions per 
minute and has a net weight of 
over 3,000 pounds. The spindle 
speed can be varied from 1,050 
to 2,885 revolutions per minute. 

The production range is from 355 
to 2,880 pieces per hour, de- 
pending on the character of the 
work. 

An idea of the way in which 
the work is divided between the 3._s e q u e n c e drawing 
five spindles may be had by showing different steps in 
studying fig. 3. This shows the turning out a telephone plug 
finished piece at the upper left with its principal dimensions. The 
other illustrations show the work performed at each tool station. 
It should be remembered that all five of these operations are in 
process at the same time on material which is in each of the five 
work spindles. The first tool is a drill that goes in about ^ of the 
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length of the piece. The next station completes the large hole 
and at the same time a tool in the cross slide forms the neck at 
the end. The outside is next turned, using three tools so that only 
one-third the tool travel will be required. At the same time a high 
speed drilling attachment drills the small hole clear through the 
piece and leaves a centre beyond the cutting-off point. The out- 
.side is then finished with form or shaving tools in the cross slide, 
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and the hole reamed to secure the desired size. The large hole is 
also chamfered The last spindle taps the hole in the end and as 
soon as the tap has backed out the cutting-off tool comes in and 
separates the finished piece from the bar. The small drill has left 
a centre for starting the large drill on the next cycle of operations 
performed on the same bar of stock. 

There are, of course, many more types of special automatic ma- 
chines, but these will serve to show some of the developments and 
to bear out the statement that automatic machines can be designed 
and built for duplicating any human motion. In the machine-tool 
field there are comparatively few strictly automatic machines, if 
we consider this term as meaning those in which the work is fed 
to the machine without human assistance. Many machines are 
called automatic which perform their cycle automatically after 
the work has been put in place and the machine started by the 
operator. Such machines run their cycle and stop when it is 
completed But they do not unload, reload and start again with- 
out attention from the operator as a strictly automatic machine 
should do. (For machines of this type, see Machine Tools.) 

(F H C) 

AUTOMATIC WR^ING, the name given by students of 
psychical research to writing performed without the volition of 
the agent. The writing may also take place without any conscious- 
ness of the words written ; but some automatists are aware of the 
word which they are actually writing, and perhaps of two or three 
words on either side, though there is rarely any clear perception 
of the meaning of the whole. Automatic writing may take place 
when the agent is in a state of trance, spontaneous or induced, 
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in hystero-epilepsy or other morbid states; or in a condition not 
distinguishable from normal wakefulness. Automatic writing has 
played an important part in the history of modern spiritualism 
The phenomenon first appeared on a large scale in the early days 
(c. 1850-60) of the movement in America. Numerous writings 
are reported at that period, many of considerable length, which 
purported for the most part to have been produced under spirit 
guidance. Some of these were written in “unknown tongues.” 
Of those which were published the most notable are Andrew J 
Davis’s Great Harmonia (1851-52), Charles Linton’s The Healing 
of the Nations (1854), and J Murray Spear’s Messages from the 
Superior State (185^. 

In England also early spiritualist newspajxTs were filled 
with “inspirational” writing — Pages of the Paraclete, etc. The 
most notable series of English automatic writings are the Spirit 
Teachings (1894) of the Rev. W. Stainton Moses. The phe- 
nomenon, of course, lends itself to deception, but there seems no 
reason to doubt that in the great majority of ca-ses recorded the 
writing was in reality produced without deliberate volition. In 
the earlier years of the spiritualist movement a “planchctte,” a 
little heart-shaped board running on wheels, was employed to 
facilitate the process of writing. A ouija board, with alphabet and 
other signs, was used with the planchctte 

Of late years, whilst the theory of external inspiration as the 
cause of the phenomenon has been generally discredited, auto- 
matic writing has been largely employed as a method of cxiieri- 
mentally investigating subconscious mental processes Knowledge 
which had lapsed from the primary consciousness is frequently 
revealed by this means; eg., forgotten fragments of poetry or 
foreign languages are occasionally given. An experimental parallel 
to this reproduction of forgotten knowledge was devised by Ed- 
mund Gurney He showed that information communicated to a 
subject in the hypnotic trance could be subsequently reproduced 
through the hand-writing, whilst the attention of the subiect was 
fully employed in conversing or reading aloud; or an arithmetical 
problem which had been set during the trance could be worked 
out under similar conditions without the apparent consciousne.ss 
of the subject. 

Automatic writing for the most part, no doubt, brings to the 
surface only the debris of lapsed memories and half-formed im- 
pressions which have never reached the focus of consciousness — 
the stuff that dreams are made of. But there are indications in 
some cases of something more than this. In some spontaneous 
instances the writing produces anagrams, puns, nonsense verses 
and occasional blasphemies or obscenities; and otherwise exhibits 
characteristics markedly divergent from those of the normal con- 
sciousness. In the well-known case recorded by Th Flournoy 
(Des Hides d la plan^te Mars) (1900) the automatist produced 
writing in an unknown character, which purported to be the Mar- 
tian language. The writing generally resembles the ordinary hand- 
writing of the agent, but there are sometimes marked differences, 
and the same automatist may employ two or three distinct hand- 
writings. Occasionally imitations are produced of the handwriting 
of other persons, living or dead. Not infrequently the writing is 
reversed, so that it can be read only in a looking-glass (Spiegel- 
schrift); the ability to produce such writing is often associated 
with the liability to spontaneous somnambulism The hand and 
arm are often insensible in the act of writing. There are some 
cases on record in which the automatist has seemed to guide his 
hand not by sight, but by some special extension of the muscular 
sense (W. P Carpenter, Mental Physiology, 4th ed 1876, §128: 
W. James, Proceedings American S P R., 1885-89) 

Automatic writing frequently exhibits indications of telepathy. 
The most remarkable scries of automatic writings recorded in this 
connection are those executed by the American medium, Mrs. 
Piper, in a state of trance (Proceedings S.P.R.). These writings 
appear to exhibit remarkable telepathic powers, and are thought 
by some to indicate communication with the spirits of the dead. 

The opportunities afforded by automatic writing for communi- 
cation with subconscious strata of the personality have been made 
use of by Pierre Janet and others in cases of hystero-epilepsy, 
and other forms of dissociation of consciousness. A patient in an 
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attack of hysterical convulsions, to whom oral appeals are made 
in vain, can sometimes be induced to answer in writing questions 
addressed to the hand, and thus to reveal the secret of the malady 
or to accept therapeutic suggestions 

Bibliography. — P. Janet, L’aulomatisme psychologique (2nd ed 
1894); F. Podmore, Modern Spiritualism (1902); F. W. H. Myers, 
Human Personality (1903) ; K. Sage, Mrs. Piper and the SP.R , Eng. 
trans. N. Robertson, ch. ix. (1903); M. Prince, The Dissociation of 
a Personality (1906); F. Bhgh Bond, The Gate of Remembrance 
(IQ2X). (F. P ) 

AUTOMATISM. In philosophical terminology this word is 
used in two main senses: (i) m ethics, for the view that man is 
not responsible for his actions, which have, therefore, no moral 
value; (2) in psychology, for all actions which are not the result 
of conscious endeavour. Certain actions being admittedly auto- 
matic, Descartes maintained that, in regard to the lower animals, 
all action is purely mechanical. The same theory has been applied 
to man, with this difference that sometimes accompanying the 
mechanical phenomena of action, and entirely disconnected with 
it, are the phenomena of consciousness. Thus certain physical 
changes in the brain result in a given action; the concomitant 
mental desire or volition is in no sense causally connected with, 
or prior to, the physical change. This theory, which has been 
maintained by T. Huxley (Science and Culture, 1881), Shadworth 
Hodgson (Metaphysic of Experience, 1898 and Theory of Prac- 
tice, 1870), must be distinguished from that of the psychophys- 
ical parallelism or the “double aspect theory,” according to which 
both the mental state and the physical phenomena result from a 
so-called “mind stuff” or single substance, the material or cause 
of both 

Automatic acts arc of two main kinds Where the action goes 
on while the attention is focused on entirely different subjects 
(e.g., in cycling), it is purely automatic On the other hand, if 
the attention is fixed on the end or on any particular part of a 
given action, and the other component parts of the action are 
performed unconsciously, the automatism may be called relative. 

Sensory Automatism is the term given by students of psychical 
re.search to a centrally initiated hallucination Such hallucina- 
tions are commonly provoked by crystal-gazing (g.v.), but audi- 
tory hallucinations may be caused by the use of a shell (shell- 
hearing), and the other senses are occasionally affected. 

Motor Automatism, on the other hand, is a non-reflex move- 
ment of a voluntary muscle, executed in the waking state but not 
controlled by the ordinary waking consciousness. Phenomena of 
this kind play a large part in primitive ceremonies of divination 
(q.v ) and in our own day furnish much of the material of 
psychical research. At the lowest level wc have vague move- 
ments of large groups of muscles as in “bier-divination,” where 
the murderer or his residence is inferred from the actions of the 
bearers; of a similar character but combined with more special- 
ized action are many kinds of witch seeking. These more special- 
ized actions are most typically seen in the Divining Rod (q v. ; 
see also Table-Turning), which indicates the presence of water 
and is used among the uncivilized to trace criminals. At a higher 
stage still we have the delicate movements necessary for Auto- 
matic Writing (q.v.) or Drawing. A parallel case to automatic 
writing is the action of the speech centres, resulting in the pro- 
duction of all kinds of utterances from trance speeches in the 
ordinary language of the speaker to mere unintelligible babblings 
An interesting form of speech automatism is known as Glosso- 
lalia; in the typical case of Helene Smith, Th. Flournoy has 
show-n that these utterances may reach a higher plane and form a 
real language, which is, however, based on one already known to 
the speaker. (N. W. T ) 

Bibliography.— W. James, Principles of Psychology, vol. i. (1890) ; 
F W. Myers, Proc. S.P.R., ix. (1894), xii. (1897), xv, (1901); and 
Human Personality (1903); Th. Flournoy, Des Indes d la planHe 
Mars (1900) and Archives de Psychologic, vol. i. (1902) ; G. F. Stout, 
Analytical Psychology, vol i. (1902) ; Folklore, xiii. (1902) ; Man 
(1904). See articles Psychology, Suggestion. 

AUTOMATON, a self-moving machine, or one in which the 
principle of motion is contained within the mechanism itself (Gr. 
airrSs, self, and seize). The word is generally applied to 
contrivances which simulate the motions of animal life. If the 
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BY COUBTSSr OF THB WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINE CORP 


Double junior autoplate and autoshaver in a modern newspaper plant 

For the high speed rotary presses of to-day, printing plates are cast into a curved form from a papier macho matrix in the Autoplate machine 

The Autoshaver, on the left, trims this plate to fit the cylinder of the press 

human figure and actions be represented, the automaton has some- AUTOPLASTY, the repair of diseased or injured parts by 
times been called an androides In 400 b c. Archytas of Tarentum pieces taken from another part of the same body. The practice 
is said to have made a wooden pigeon that could fly, and during the is based on the fact that tissues transplanted to other portions of 
middle ages numerous instances of the construction of automata the same body will either continue to grow or will supply a fratne- 
are recorded. Regiomontanus is said to have made of iron a fly, woik to support the reparative tissue It is especially valuable 
which would flutter round the room and return to his hand, and where there has been e.xtcnsive destruction of skin. Here usually 
also an eagle, which flew before the emperor Maximilian when he small pieces of healthy skin are placed on the raw surface These 
entered Nuremberg The Swiss have always been celebrated for become islets of growth and gradually enlarge so as to merge and 
their mechanical ingenuity, and they construct most ot the curious so cover the area Occasionally in cosmetic work about the face 
toys, such as flying and singing birds, which are frequently met flaps are used which are still left partially attached to their original 
with in industrial exhibitions. Kempelen’s famous chess-player for sites so as to ensure the blood supply. Pieces of bone, particularly 
many years astonished and puzzled Europe. This figure, however, from the readily accessible shin-bone, are used to help support the 
was no true automaton, although the mechanical contrivances for spine when it has been weakened by tuberculosis, 
concealing the real performer were exceedingly ingenious, J N AUTOPLATE, a machine for rapidly casting curved plates 
Maskelync (1875-80) exhibited his automata, Psycho (who for newspaper printing, such plates being accurate replicas of 
played cards) and Zoe (who drew pictures), at the Egyptian hall, the original type formes Before the advent of this machine, the 
London {See Conjuring ) At tne section of the British Indus- casting of stereo plates was done by various manual processes, 
tries Fair held in Birmingham, England (Feb. 1928) a sheet metal The autoplate reduces these manual operations to a single mechan- 
mechanical man, 10 ft. high and weighing iV cwt., was exhibited ical and highly accurate process, casting three or four plates per 

Four small electric motors enabled this figure to stand up, operate minute. The original autoplate was the invention of Henry A. 

the handle of a steel-cutting machine and, resuming his scat, to Wise Wood of New York in 1900 It has since been greatly de- 
speak on the functions of the machinery made by the firm he velopcd and several types of machine have been produced, 
represented. His appearance, however, was very unlike that of a The actual process of the making of the finished printing plate 
human being. on the Junior autoplate may be summed up as follows. 

AUTOMOBILE: see Motor-C.\r. The linotype slugs, or other type matter, are locked up, making 

AUTOMORPHISM, the conception and interpretation of what is known as the “forme ” On this forme is laid a specially 
other people’s habits and ideas on the analogy of one’s owm. {See prepared piece of papier mache known as the “flong ” Over this 
Apperception ) are laid a blanket and a sheet of rubber or other suitable material, 

AUTONOMY, in general, freedom from external restraint, and the whole is then passed through a mangle press The flong 

self-government (Gr. auros, self, and pojeos, law). In philosophy, thus takes an accurate cast of the original type matter. This 
the term (with its antithesis “heteronomy”) was applied by Kant flong is then placed in a matrix dryer for about two minutes in 
to that aspect of the rational will in which, qua rational, it is a which it is shaped and dried. The “matrix flong” is now placed 
law to itself, independently alike of any external authority, of in the mould box of the autoplate, and a charge of molten metal 
the results of experience and of the impulses of pleasure and is pumped in by a single stroke of the pump. After a lapse of 
pain. In the sphere of morals, the ultimate and only authority about 13 seconds, the plate is ready for the next operation of 
which the mind can recognize is the law which emerges from the cutting off the tail (the metal not required) and for ejection, 
pure moral consciousness. This is the only sense in which moral The plate is then transferred by hand to the autoshaver in which 
freedom can be understood. {See Ethics; Kant.) Though the it is bored accurately, cooled and delivered ready to be placed 
term “autonomy” in its fullest sense implies entire freedom from in the newspaper printing machine. (S. P* B.) 

causal necessity, it can also be used even in determinist theories AUTOPSY (syn. post-mortem, necropsy), the examination 
for relative independence of particular conditions, theological or of a dead body with the object of determining the cause of death, 
conventional. This examination may be for legal purposes {see Coroner and 
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Medical Jurisprudence) or for the extension of knowledge. 
When autopsy is ordered by a coroner for legal purposes the 
relatives have no option, but in most instances of patients dying 
in hospitals, the consent of the relatives is sought and their de- 
cision, if negative, is rigorously observed. 

There is great difference amongst nationalities with regard to 
post-mortem examinations. In the United States, in Catholic 
countries, amongst Jews and Irish there is great aversion towards 
autopsies, with the result that the advance of 'medical knowledge 
is seriously handicapped. In the absence of autopsy a diagnosis 
of the cause of death is in large measure an opinion as distin- 
guished from a fact. Even a physician of the highest skill often 
finds in the post-mortem room that his diagnosis of the patient’s 
disease during life needs rectification. The knowledge he obtains 
thus he applies in future cases to the advantage of those patieijts. 

The performance of an autopsy calls for special knowledge and 
skill on the part of the pathologist, and, besides inspection of the 
various organs, microscopical, bacteriological and chemical methods 
are employed where necessary and a detailed report on the case 
supplements the clinical notes in the hospital records. The extent 
to which advance of knowledge depends ui)on post-mortem exam- 
ination is hardly realized Thus the entire range of cancer re- 
search depends upon an accurate diagnosis of cancer, which can 
only be made microscopically and, in the case of the internal 
organs, depends either on surgical operation or on autopsy In 
their absence the diagnosis is at best conjectural When post- 
mortem examination has been carried out by a skilled pathologist 
there is no disfigurement, and the feelings of the relatives are 
considered to the fullest possible extent. 

AUTOTOMY, the term applied to the self-mutilation prac- 
tised by certain animals as a means of escape from their enemies. 
Thus many Crustacea (crabs, lobsters, etc.) will break off a limb 
if grasped thereby. Amongst vertebrates many lizards will shed 
the posterior part of their tail when this is held. A new part is 
grown again in a comparatively short time. 

AUTRAN, JOSEPH French poet, was born at 

Marseilles on June 20 1813, and died in that city on March 6 1877. 
His best known work is La Mer (1835), remodelled m 1852 as 
Les Pokmes de la mer. Another important work is his Vie rurale 
(1856), a series of pictures of peasant life. Among his writings is 
a tragedy. La Ftlle d’Eschyle, played with great success at the 
Odeon in 1848. A definitive edition of his works was brought out 
between 1875 and 1881. 

AUTUN, a town of east-central France, capital of an arron- 
dissement m the department of Saonc-et-Loire, 62m. S.W. of 
Dijon on the PL.M. railway to Nevers. Pop (1926) ii,47S* 
It stands on the slope of a hill above the river Arroux. Autun 
( August odunum) succeeded Bibracte as capital of the Aedui 
when Gaul was reorganized by Augustus. Under the Romans it 
had twice its present area, and was renowned for its schools of 
rhetoric. Roman remains include the ramparts and aqueducts, 
a theatre and amphitheatre, a square tower and a sepulchral pyra- 
mid in the neighbouring village of Coubard. The counts of 
Autun were dukes of Burgundy from 880 till 1276. The chapel of 
St. Nicolas tizlh century) contains many local antiquities The 
cathedral of St. Lazare, once the chapel attached to the residence 
of the dukes of Burgundy, is in the highest part of the town. 
Mainly 12th century, the Gothic central tow’er and the chapels 
were added in the 15th century by Nicolas Rolin, chancellor of 
Burgundy, born at Autun The group of the Last Judgment 
sculptured on the tympanum above the west door, and the paint- 
ing by Ingres representing the martyrdom of St. Symphorien, 
which took place at Autun in 179, are noteworthy. In the cathe- 
dral square stands the Renaissance fountain of St. Lazare The 
h6tel Rolin (15th century) contains the collections of the 
“Aeduan literary and scientific society ” Autun is the seat of 
a bishopric, of tribunals of first instance and of commerce. Oil 
is extracted from the local bituminous schist; leather manu- 
facture, metal-founding, the making of umbrellas, marble-work- 
ing, and furniture-making are carried on. Autun is the commercial 
centre for a large part of the Morvan, and trades in timber, grain, 
horses, and cattle. 
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AUTUNITE or CALCO-URANITE, a mineral which 
is one of the “uranium micas,” differing from the more commonly 
occurring torbernite (q.v.) or cupro-uranite in containing cal- 
cium in place of copper. It is a hydrous uranium and calcium 
phosphate, Ca(U02)2(PO,)2-|-8(or i2)H20. Though closely re- 
sembling the tetragonal torbernite in form, it crystallizes in the 
orthorhombic system and is optically biaxial The crystals have 
the shape of thin plates with very nearly square outline. An im- 
joortant character is the perfect micaceous cleavage parallel to 
the basal plane, on which plane the lustre is pearly. The colour 
is sulphur-yellow, and this enables the mineral to be distinguished 
at a glance from the emerald-green torbernite. Hardness 2-2 
specific gravity 3-05-3-i9 Autunite is u.sually found with 
pitchblende and other uranium minerals. 

AUVERGNE, formerly a province of France, correspond- 
ing to the departments of Cantal and Puy-de-D6me, with the 
arrondissement of Brioude in Haute-Loire. It contains many 
mountains volcanic in origin (Plomb du Cantal, Puy de Dome, 
Mont Dore), fertile valleys such as that of Limagne, vast pas- 
ture lands, and numerous medicinal springs. The population still 
retains strongly marked Celtic characteristics. In the time of 
Caesar the Arverni were a powerful confederation, the Arver- 
nian Vercingeforix being the most famous of the Gallic chief- 
tains who fought against the Romans Under the empire Arver- 
nia formed part of Prima Aquitania, and the district shared in 
the fortunes of Aquitaine during the Merovingian and Carolin- 
gian periods. Auvergne was the seat of a separate countship 
before the end of the 8th century; the first hereditary count was 
William the Pious (S80). By the marriage of Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine with Henry Plantagenet, the countship passed under the 
suzerainty of the kings of England, but at the same time it was 
divided, William VII., called the Young (1145-68), having been 
despoiled of a portion of his domain by his uncle (William VIII., 
called the Old, who was supported by Henry II of England), so 
that he only retained the region bounded by the Allier and the 
Coux. It is this di.strict that from the end of the 13th century 
was called the DauphinS dLUivergne This family quarrel occa- 
sioned the intervention of Philip Augustus, king of France, who 
succeeded in possessing himself of a large part of the country, 
which was anne.xed to the royal domains under the name of Terre 
d’Aitvergne. As the price of his concurrence with the king in 
this matter, the bishop of Clermont, Robert I. (i 195-12 2 7) was 
granted the lordship of the town of Clermont, which subse- 
quently became a countship. Such was the origin of the four 
great historic lordships of Auvergne. The Terre d* Auvergne was 
first an appanage of Count Alphonse of Poitiers (i 241-71), and 
in 1360 was erected into a duchy in the peerage of France {ducM 
pairie) by King John II. in favour of his son John, through 
whose daughter the new title passed in 1416 to the house of 
Bourbon. The last duke, the celebrated constable Charles of 
Bourbon, united the domains of the Dauphini to those of the 
duchy, but all were confiscated by the crown in consequence of 
the sentence which punished the constable’s treason in 1527. 
The countship, however, had passed in 1422 to the house of La 
Tour, and was not annexed to the domain until 1615. At the 
time of the revolution it formed a gouverncment, with two divi- 
sions: Upper Auvergne (Aurillac), and Lower Auvergne 
(Clermont). 

Bibliography. — See B. Gonot, Catalogue des otwrages imprimis et 
manusertts concernant 1 ’ Auvergne (1849); Andre Imberdis, Histoire 
ginirale de V Auvergne (1897) ; J. B. M. Bielawski, Histoire de la 
comti d’ Auvergne et de sa capitate Vic-le-Comte (1868). 

AUXANOMETER (Gr. av^ 6 .vtiv, to increase, ukrpov, meas- 
ure), an apparatus for measuring, rate of growth of plants. 

AUXENTIUS (fl. c. 370), of Cappadocia, an Arian theolo- 
gian (see Arius). When Constantine deposed the orthodox 
bishops who resisted, Auxentius was installed into the seat of 
Dionysius, bishop of Milan, and came to be regarded as the great 
opponent of the Nicene doctrine in the West. When the orthodox 
emperor Valentinian ascended the throne, Auxentius was left 
undisturbed in his diocese, but his theological doctrines were 
publicly attacked by Hilary of Poitiers (Liber contra Auxentium, 
Benedictine edn.). 



AUXERRE- 

AUXERRE, central France, capital of the department of 
Yonnc, 38m. S.S.E. of Sens on the P. L. M. railway, between 
Laroche and Nevers. Pop. (1926) 18,536. It stands on the left 
bank of the Yonne, which is crossed by bridges leading to suburbs. 

Auxcrre {Antes siodtirum) became the seat of a bishop and a 
“civitas” in the 3rd century. Founded under the Merovingians, 
the abbey of St Germain in the gth century had become a seat 
of learning. The bishopric was suppressed in 1790. The count- 



THE cathedral of ST ETIENNE IN AUXERRE. A FINE SPECIMEN OF 
FRENCH GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. DATING FROM THE 13TH CENTURY 


ship of Auxcrre was granted by King Robert I to his son-in-law 
Renaud, count of Nevers. It passed by marriage to the house of 
Courtenay and thence to the families of Donzy, Chatillon, Bour- 
bon and Burgundy. John IV sold his countship to King Charles 
V. in 1370. 

The town is irregularly built and the streets steep and narrow; 
its ancient fortifications have been replaced by boulevards. The 
former cathedral of St. fitienne, a majestic Gothic building (13th 
to 1 6th centuries) has three richly sculptured portals and a rose 
window, and a massive north-west tower; the south-west tower 
is unfinished. Beneath the choir (fine early Gothic) extends a 
crypt of the nth century with 12th century mural decorations. 
The church has fine stained glass and many pictures The ancient 
episcopal palace, now a prefecture, preserves a Romanesque gal- 
lery (i2th century). The church of St. Eusebe belongs to the 
12th, 13th and 16th centuries. Of the abbey church of St. Ger- 
main (13th and 14th centuries) most of the nave has disappeared, 
so that its imposing Romanesque tower stands apart. Crypts of 
the gth century contain the tombs of bishops of Auxcrre. The 
abbey was once fortified and a high wall and cylindrical tower 
remain. The church of St Pierre (i6th and 17th centuries) has 
an elaborately ornamented west faijade. The old law-court con- 
tains the ihuseum and a library. The middle of the town has a 
gateway and belfry (rsth century). Manufactures of ochre, from 
local quarries, and of iron goods are carried on. The canal of 
Nivernais reaches Auxerre, which has a busy port and carries on 
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boat-building. Trade is principally in the choice wine of the sur- 
rounding vineyards, and in ochre, metal goods, tanners' bark and 
coal. The town is the seat of a court of assizes, and has tribu- 
nals of first instance and of commerce. 

AUXILIARY, that which gives aid or sujiport (from Lat. 
auxiliutn, help); the term is used m grammar of a verb which 
completes the tense, mood or voice of another verb ; in engineer- 
ing, e.g., of the low steam power used to supplement the sail-power 
in sailing ships; in military use of foreign or allied troops, more 
properly of any troops not permanently maintained under arms 
In the British army the term “Auxiliary Forces" was employed 
formerly to include the Militia, the Imperial Yeomanry and the 
Volunteers. So long as infantry was held to be the decisive arm, 
the term “auxiliary arms” was often used to mean the other arms, 
especially artillery, which assisted it in this role and gave fire- 
support to its assault. 

AUXIMUM (mod. Osimo), ancient town, Picenum, on an 
isolated hill 8m. from the Adriatic, on the road from Ancona to 
Nuceria, a Roman fortress to protect .settlements in Northern 
Picenum; the walls were built 174 BC. of large squared blocks, 
they still exist. It was important in the civil wars and in imperial 
times, as inscriptions and the monuments of its forum (the pres- 
ent piazza) show. In the 6th century it is called by Procopius the 
chief town of Picenum, Ancona being spoken of as its harbour. 

AUXONNE, town in the C6te d’Or department. East France, 
19m E.S E. of Dijon on the P.L.M. railway to Belfort. Pop 
(1926) 2,920. It lies in the wide plain on the left bank of the 
Saone, whence its name (ad Somni). The mediaeval town wa.s 
the centre of a county which passed to the dukes of Burgundy 
in the 13th century. The town received a charter in 1229, and 
had a mint founded by the dukes In the 17th century V^xuban 
restored the ramparts and stronghold, traces of which still re- 
main, and built the arsenal now used as a market. Auxonne was 
invested by the allies in 1814 and surrendered to the Austrians 
in 1815. The church of Notre Dame (14th century) has two 
front towers (one unfinished) and a lofty spire surmounting a 
third tower over the crossing. The Hdtcl-dc-Ville (15th century) 
and some Renaissance houses are of interest. There are a tribunal 
of commerce and a communal college, but industries are unim- 
portant though there is a large trade in market -garden and 
vegetable produce. 

AVA, the ancient capital of the Burman empire, is on the 
Irrawaddy, on the opposite bank to Sagaing. Amarapura, an- 
other ancient capital, lies 5m. N E. of Ava, and Mandalay, the 
present capital, 6m. N. The classical name of Ava is Yadanapura, 
“the city of precious gems.” It was founded by Thadomin Paya 
in A.D. 1364 as successor to Pagan, and the religious buildings of 
Pagan were, to a certain extent, reproduced here, although not on 
the same scale. It remained the seat of government for about 
four centuries with a succession of 30 kings. In 1 783 a new capital, 
Amarapura (q.v.)y was founded by Bodaw Paya, but was de- 
serted again in favour of Ava by King Baggidaw in 1823 On 
his deposition by King Tharawaddi in 1837, the capital reverted 
to Amarapura; but finally, in i860, the last capital, Mandalay, 
was occupied by King Mindon. Traces of the great council 
chamber and various portions of the royal palace are still visible, 
but otherwise the secular buildings are completely destroyed ; and 
most of the religious edifices are also dilapidated 

AVA: see Kava. 

AVADANA, the name given to collections of Buddhist talcs 
purporting to be told by the Buddha in order to show the results 
of karma. They exist in a large number of Sanskrit (Nepalese) 
works of which the chief are the Avadanasataka (Century of 
Legends), and the Divyavadana (The Heavenly Legend). The 
older collections belong to Hinayana, and such compositions 
were continued in Mahayana schools. They are not found in the 
Pali, as a separate literary form, but the Canon contains a work 
called Apadana, consisting of recitals in verse by elders, who tell 
how their good deeds in previous births have led to happiness. 
The Maha-apadana sutta (“great achievement”), in the Digha- 
nikaya gives an account of the last seven Buddhas. {See Bi^d- 
DHISM.) 
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AVAHI (av^gi-hi), a Malagasy lemur (Avahis laniger) allied 
to the indri (q.v.), characterized by its woolly coat, and measur- 
ing about 28 in. in length, of which rather more than half is tail 
The avahi is nocturnal, and is met with alone or in pairs Very 
slow in its movements, it rarely descends to the ground, but, 
when it does, walks upright. It is found throughout the forests 
on the east coast of Madagascar, and also in a limited distiict 
on the northwest coast, the specimens from the latter locality 
being of smaller size and different colour. The eastern phase is 
generally rusty red above, with the inner sides of the limbs 
white ; while the predominant hue in the western form is usually 
yellowish brown. See Primates 

AVALANCHE (adopted from a French dialect form, ava- 
lance, descent), a mass of snow usually mingled with ice, soil, 
pebbles and boulders, which rushes down a mountain side destroy- 
ing anything in its path It otten produces a strong wind which 
uproots trees on each side of its course Above the snow line 
where the supply of snow c.xcceds the loss by evaporation the 
surplus, partly compacted to ice by pressure descends the moun- 
tain sides either slowly in the form of glaciers, or more swiftly in 
ice-falls or in avalanches On steep slopes the foundation easily 
gives way, owing to the loosening effect of spring rains, the blow- 
ing of the fbhn or fiom other causes and the whole mass slides 
downward. Thunder or even a loud shout is said to he suflicient 
to set the overloaded snow in motion when the mass is just poi.sed, 
and Swiss guides often enjoin absolute silence when crossing 
dangerous .spots 

AVALLON, a town of France, capital of an arrondissement in 
the department of Yonne, 34m. S S E of Auxerre on a branch 
of the PLM. railway Pop. (1926) 4,854 

Avallon (Aballo) was the .seat ot a viscounty in the mediaeval 
duchy of Burgundy The church of St. Lazare (12th century) has 
two western portals sculptured in ornate Romanesque style; the 
tower on the left of the fac;ade was rebuilt in the 17th century. 
The Tour de I'Horloge (15th century), pierced by a gateway 
through which passes the Grande Rue, contains a museum on its 
second floor. Remains of ancient fortifications, including seven 
flanking towers, are still to be seen There is a statue of Vauban, 
the military engineer The public institutions include the sub- 
prefecture, a tribunal of first instance, and a communal college. 
Trade is in wood, wine, leather, live-stock, gr.ain, and wool. 

AVALON (also written AVALLON, AVOLLON, 
AVILION, AVELION), in Welsh mythology the kingdom 
of the dead, m the Arthurian romances, the abode of heroes to 
which King .\rthur was conveyed In Welsh the name is Ynys yr 
Afallon, usually interpreted “Isle of Apples,” but if the Celtic tra- 
ditional derivation, a king over the dead named Avallop (Welsh 
Afallach), is correct, the n.mie comes from the Welsh ajal, an 
apple, and is probably intended to symbolize the enjoyments of 
elysium. Perhaps owing to a confusion between Glasbcrg, the 
Teutonic kingdom of the dead, and the Anglo-Saxon Glaestinga- 
burh, Glastonbury, the name “Isle of Avalon” was given to the 
ridge in Somersetshire culminating in Glastonbury Tor, while 
Glastonbury itself came to be called Avalon. 

See Studies in the Arthurian Legend, by J Rhys (Oxford, 1891) ; 
also Arthur (King) ; Atlantis. 

AVALON, a seaside and sportsman’s resort, situated on the 
south-east coast of Santa Catalina island, Calif , about 50m S. of 
Los Angeles and 30m. by steamer from San Pedro and Long Beach 
on the mainland. The town is picturesquely built in a narrow 
valley and on the slopes of an amphitheatre of rugged hills sur- 
rounding a small, semicircular bay, which is the chief harbour of 
the island. The resident population, largely augmented at times 
by people whose permanent homes are across the channel, is 
engaged mainly in connection with the tourist trade. Each year the 
island is visited by thousands of tourists, including fishermen from 
all parts of the world, who are attracted by the climate, scenery 
and fishing grounds Population in 1920, 634. 

AVALON, formerly W’est Bellevue, a residential borough of 
Allegheny county. Pa., U S A., 6m. N W. of Pittsburgh, on the 
Ohio river and the Pennsylvania railroad The population in 1920 
was 5,277. 


• AVARS of Europe, sometimes called “pseudo-Avars,” were 
probably a Turkish tribe, named Uigurs, who were subjected by 
the true Avars— a nation akin to the Huns, perhaps identical with 
the Yuan-Yuan, when the latter were driven out of Central Asia 
about A.D. 461. The Avar confederation dominated the Volga 
steppes till 555, when the Avars were defeated and almost anni- 
hilated by the Turks. The Uigurs, flying westward under Avar 
chiefs, took the name of Avar. In 555 they reached the country of 
the Alani, north of the Caucasus, whence they sent envoys to (ilon- 
.stantinople, offering their .services. The Emperor Justinian offered 
them Lower Pannonia for settlement, and, on their refusing this, 
paid them a tribute to combat the Slavs and Bulgars on his eastern 
frontier The Avars overcame the Antae and the Bulgarian Utiguri 
and Kutriguri, and moved westward to the present Galicia, where 
they subdued the Slavonic Dubledy, and extended their suzerainty 
from the Volga to the Elbe and the Baltic. In 565 Justinian discon- 
tinued the tribute; the Avars then allied themselves with the 
Lombards against the Gepidac, who occupied the present Transyl- 
vania, bargaining for a share of the spoil and the conquered terri- 
tory, The Gepidae were ciushed in 567, and, the Lombards migrat- 
ing to Italy, the Avars occupied the Danube-Theiss basin. At this 
time, the Avars were perhaps the greatest power in Europe Their 
Khagan, Baian, appears to have been a milit.ary leader of extra- 
ordinary genius lie exacted from the Byzantine emperors, whom 
he treated with supreme arrogance, an annual tribute of 120,000 
gold pieces, besides gifts such as an elephant, a bed of pure gold, 
and enormous subsiclies. B.iian took Sirrnium, the Roman fortress 
on the Save, in 580; for the next 20 years he was alternately at 
peace and war with the Empire He besieged Thessalonica in 597, 
and only pestilence in his,ranks saved the city. After his death, the 
Avar power declined, although in O17 they ravaged the suburbs of 
Constantinople, carrying off 270,000 prisoners, and in 626, assisted 
by Slavs, Bulgars and Gepidae, and co-operating with the Persians, 
besieged the city itself. In 601, however, Pnscus inflicted a scries 
of defeats on them; in 603 the Slavs on their north-west frontier 
revolted, and later the kingdom of Moravia was formed; in 635 
Bulgaria became independent , then the Croats In the 7th and 8th 
centuries the Avars no longer troubled Byzantium, although they 
ravaged both Germany and Italy, sometimes in conjunction with 
the Lombards. In 791 Charlemagne attacked their western fron- 
tier on the Enns. After a bloody war of five years. Pippin took their 
ihief ring and destroyed their power. The remnants of the nation 
were settled near the present Petronel, near the eastern frontier of 
modern Austria. Their Khagan swore fealty to the F ranks, and was 
baptized Two revolts, in 799 and 803, were suppressed, and soon 
after, the name of Avar vanished from history. The downfall of 
this once mighty nation was so complete and spectacular that it 
became proverbial among the Russians The Avars were probably 
never more than a small ruling caste, and were absorbed by the 
Slavs: the theory that they were the ancestors of the mediaeval 
Vlachs and the modern Rumanians is untenable On the other 
hand, the influence of their empiie on the ethnographical distribu- 
tion of modern Europe is immense, most of the western Slavs 
having cither been driven to their present habitats before the 
advancing Avars, or settled by them to guard their frontiers. 
They lived in rings, or fenced enclosures, the largest of which was 
said to be 38 miles round Here they kept their vast treasures; 
but they have left not a single monument. 

See the account by Sir H H. Howorth in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1880); also Prof. Bur>'’s annotated edition of Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (1909) , (C. A. M.) 

AVATAR, an “incarnation,” especially the “descent” of a 
deity to save the world. Thus, the 10 avatars of Vishnu were in 
the later epics, as (i) a fish, (2) a tortoise, (3) a boar, (4) a 
monster, half man, half lion, to destroy Hiranyakasipu, the infidel 
worshipper of Siva, (5) a dwarf, (6) Rama, (7) Rama, son of 
Jamadagni, (8) Krishna, (9) Buddha, and the loth, yet to appear, 
will be, the Hindus believe, Kalki, in the form of a white-winged 
horse destined to destroy the earth. 

See E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, Strasbourg, 1915. 

AVEBURY, JOHN LUBBOCK, isx Baron (1834-1913), 
English banker, politician and naturalist, was born in London 
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April 30 1834, and died at Kingsgate Castle, Kent, May 28 1013, 
the son of Sir John William Lubbock, 3rd baronet, himself a 
highly distinguished man of science. John Lubbock was sent to 
Eton in 1845, but three years later was taken into his father’s 
bank, and at 22 became a partner. In 1865 he succeeded to the 
baronetcy. His love of science kept pace with his increasing 
participation in public affairs. He served on commissions upon 
coinage and other financial questions; and at the same time 
acted as president of the Entomological Society and of the An- 
thropological Institute. 

Early in his career several banking reforms of great importance 
were due to his initiative, while such works as Prehistoric Times 
(1865), and The Origin of Civilizatioyi (1870), were proceeding 
from his pen. In 1870, and again in 1874, be was elected a 
member of parliament for Maidstone. He lost the seat at the 
election of 1880; but was at once elected member for London 
University, of which he had been vice-chancellor since 1872 He 
promoted various measures in Parliament, including the Bank 
Holidays Act 1871, and bills dealing with absconding debtors, 
shop hours regulations, public libraries, open spaces, and the 
preservation of ancient monuments, and he proved himself an 
indefatigable and influential member of the Unionist party. As 
a writer of popular scientific books Lord Avebury (he was raised 
to the peerage in iqoo) had few rivals in his day. Many of his 
books ran into a great number of editions, and served a great 
educational purpose in arousing an interest in science among 
many young people who would have been repelled by the ordinary 
text book. 

Among his works arc The Origin and Metamorphoses of Insect "i 
(1873), British Wild Flowers (1875), Ants, Bees and Wasps (1882), 
Flowers, Fruits and Leaves (1886), The Pleasures of Life (1887), The 
Senses, Instincts and Intelligence of Animals (1888), The Beauties of 
Nature (X892), The Use of Life (1894). 

AVEBURY, village of Wiltshire, Engdand, on the upper 
Kennet, among the Marlborough Downs, six miles W of Marl- 
borough. Population (1921) 525 The name is famous as that 
of a stone circle, perhaps the largest in the world, upon which 
the village, which, as Avreberic or Abury, dates ac least from 
the time of Domesday, has encroached. The circle encloses an 
area of over 28 ac , and has an average diameter of 400 yards 
It is surrounded by a deep ditch and an outside rampart of earth. 
The ditch, which has a marked “berm,” is over 40ft. wide at the 
top; its depth varies, but measures in places 30ft , with a distance 
of 5 5- 5ft. from floor of ditch to top of rampart. Within the 
larger circle were two smaller ones, probably consisting of double 
concentric rings of stones The centres are marked in the one 
case by an “obelisk,” in the other by three stones called “the 
cove.” The monument was probably approached by avenues 
similar to that of Stonehenge. The stones are all native 
Sarsens, unhewn; and there appear to be no “foreign stones” 
such as are found at Stonehenge. They vary in size from 5 to 
20 ft. in height above ground, and from 3 to 12 ft. in breadth. 
Scientific excavations, carried out in 1908 and subsequently, have 
suggested a Late Neolithic date for Avebury; but it cannot be 
proved not to have been constructed, at least in part, in the days 
when the use of metal was known in Britain. The fragments of 
pottery suggest a date contemporary with the Long Barrows. 
There are many barrows on the neighbouring downs, besides 
traces of a double oval of monoliths on Hackpen Hill, and the 
huge mound of Silbury Hill. Windmill Hill, with earth ramparts, 
nearby is proving of great interest, having probable cultural links 
with earthworks of the age of transition from stone to metal at 
Michelsberg and elsewhere in central Europe. 

AVEIA, an ancient town of the Vestini, on the Via Claudia 
Nova, 6m. S.E. of Aquila and N.E. of the modern village of Fossa, 
Italy. Some remains of ancient buildings still exist. Paintings 
in the church of Sta. Maria ad cryptas of the 12th to isth cen- 
turies are important in the history of art. 

AVEIRO, port and episcopal see, north-western Portgual, on 
the Lisbon-Oporto railway. Pop. (1920) 10,357. Aveiro is built on 
the southern shore of a marshy lagoon, containing many small 
islands, and measuring about ism. from north to south, with an 
average breadth of about one mile. The Barra Nova, an artificial 


canal about 33ft. deep (built 1801-08). gives access to the ocean. 
The local industries include the preparation of sea-salt and the 
catching and curing of fish There is also a brisk trade in wine, 
oil and fruit; while the Aveiro distiict contains copper and lead 
mines, besides much good pasture land 

Aveiro is probably the Roman Talabriga. In the i6th century 
it was the birthplace of Joao Affonso, one of the first navigators 
to visit Newfoundland, it soon became famous for its fleet of 
more than 60 vessels, which went thither yearly for dried codfish 

AVELLA (anc. Ajieli.\), city of Campania. Italy, province 
of Avcllino, 23m. N E. of Naples by rail. Population (1921) 
3,552. It is in fertile territory and its nuts and fruit were 
renowned in Roman days About 2m N E lies Av'ella Vecchia, 
the ancient Abella, regarded by the ancients as a Chalcidian 
colony. An important Oscan inscription relates to a treaty with 
Nola. regarding a joint temple of Hercules (2nd century bc). 
It has remains of the walls of the citadel and of an amphitheatre, 
and lay on the road from Nola, perhaps joined here by a branch 
from Suessula. 

AVELLANEDA, GERTRUDIS GOMEZ DE (1814- 
1873), Spanish dramatist and poet, was born at Puerto Principe 
(Cuba) and removed in 1836 to Siiain, where .she published her 
first poems (1830) under the pseudonym of “La Peregrina.” Her 
novels, such as Sab (1839) Guatimozhi (1846) are of no great 
importance. She obtained, however, a scries of successes on the 
stage with Alfonso Munio (1844), a tragedy in the new romantic 
manner; with Said (1849), a biblical drama, and with Baltasar 
(1858). La Avellaneda has a grandio.se tragical vision of life, a 
vigorous eloqueme rooted in pietistic pessimism, a dramatic gift 
effective in isolated acts or scenes; but she is deficient in construc- 
tive power and in intellectual force, and her lyrics, though instinct 
with melancholy beauty, or the tenderness of resigned devotion, 
(00 often lack human passion and sympathy 

See E. B. William^, The Life and Dramatic Works of G. Gdmez de 
Avellaneda (Philadelphia, 192 U- 

AVELLANEDA, a city in the Argentine republic, pop. 
4O.277 in 19x4, and estimated to be nearly 100,000 in 1928; 
a suburb of Buenos Aires, on the southern side of the Riachuelo 
which sepxarates it from Buenos Aires proper. It is virtually a 
part of the capital but is organized as a separate municipality. 
Avellaneda is on.' of the new cities of the Argentine, owing its 
rapid development to the growth of Buenos Aires in recent years. 
It is chiefly industrial ancl commercial in character, and contains 
meat-packing plants, wool-washing establishments, textile mills 
and extensive markets for agricultural ancl stock products. Two 
railways (the Great Southern and the Midland) have been built 
into Avellaneda from Buenos Aires, and it is also reached by 
tramways and motor-bus lines. Several bridges span the Riachuelo, 
connecting Buenos Aires and Avellaneda 

AVELLINO, episcopal see, Campania, Italy, capital of prov- 
ince of Av'cllino, 1,150ft. above sea-Icvcl, 28m. direct and 5gm. by 
rail ENE. of Naples, at the foot of Mt. Vergine. Pop (1921) 
10,305 (townj; 25,595 (commune). It is the junction for Bene- 
vento and Rocchetta S. Antonio. The name derives from the an- 
cient Abellinum, ruins of which lie 2^m. N E , close to Atripalda 
village, and con.sist of remains of city walls and an early imperial 
amphitheatre. Abellinum appears to have been the chief place of 
a tribe, to which belonged also some independent communities 
among the Hirpinii and Apulians. It lay on the boundary of 
Campania and the territory of the Hirpinii, at the junction of the 
roads from Nola (perhaps also from Suessula) and Salernum to 
Beneventum. In the gth or 10th century castle (now ruined) 
the antipope Anacletus II. crowned Count Roger II. king of 
Sicily and Apulia. 

AVEMPACE (Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya, known as 
Ibn Bajja or Ibn Sa'igh; i.e., son of the goldsmith, the name being 
corrupted by the Latins into Avempace, Avenpace or Aben Pace), 
the earliest and one of the most distinguished of the Arab philoso- 
phers of Spain. Little is known of the details of his life. He was 
born probably at Saragossa towards the close of the iith century. 
According to Ibn Khaqan, a contemporary writer, he became a 
student of the exact sciences, and was also a musician and a poet. 
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But he was a philosopher as well, and apparently a sceptic. He 
is said to have rejected the Koran, to have denied the return to 
God, and to have regarded death as the end of existence. 

But even in that orthodox age, he became vizier to the amir 
of Murcia. Afterwards he went to Valencia, then to Saragossa. 
After the fall of Saragossa (mg) he went to Seville, then to 
Xativa, where he is said to have returned to Islam to save his 
life. Finally he retired to the Almoravid court at Fez, where he 
was poisoned in 1138, Ibn ‘Usaibi 'a gives a list of 25 of his w'orks, 
but few of these remain. He had a distinct influence upon Aver- 
roes {see Arabian Philosophy). 

Bibliooraphv. — For his life, see M‘G. de Slane’s trans. of Jbn 
KhalUkan’s Biographical Dictionary (1842), vol. ui , p. 130 et seq., 
and Ibn ‘Usaibi 'a’s biography translated in P dc Gayangos’s edition 
of the History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spam, by a!-Maqqari 
(1840), voL ii., appendix, p. xii List of extant works in C. Brockel- 
mann’s Geschichte der arnhischen Litteratur, vol. i p. 400 For his 
philosophy, c/. T. J. de Boer’s The History of Philosophy m Islam 
{1903), ch. vi, 

AVENARIUS, RICHARD HEINRICH LUDWIG 

(1843-96), German philosopher, was born in Paris and died at 
Zurich, where he had been professor of philosophy for nearly 20 
years. At Leipzig he was one of the founders of the Akademisch- 
philosophische Verein, and was the first editor of the Vtcrtel- 
jahrsschrift fur wisscnschajtliche Philosop/iie. His chief works 
are Philosophte als Denken der Welt gemdss dem Princtp des 
kleinsten Kraflmasses (1876) and the Kritik der reinen Erjahr- 
ting (1888-90). In these works he made an attempt to co-ordi- 
nate thought and action Like Mach, he started from the prin- 
ciple of economy of thinking, and in the Kritik endeavoured to 
explain pure experience in relation to knowledge and environ- 
ment. He discovers that statements dependent upon environ- 
ment constitute pure experience. This philosophy, called Empirio- 
criticism, is not, however, a realistic, but an idealistic dualism, 
nor can it be called materialism. 

BiuLiuGRAi’iiY. — See Wundt, Philos. Stud., xiii. (1897); and J. 
Pctzoldt, Einfuhrung tn d. Philos, d. reinen Erfahrung (1900). 

AVENGER OF BLOOD, the person, usually the nearest 
kinsman of the murdered man, whose duty it was to avenge his 
death by killing the murderer In early societies crimes of vio- 
lence were regarded as injuries of a personal character to be 
punished by the sufferer or his kinsfolk. This right of vengeance 
in many countries was the subject of strict regulations and 
limitations The law of sanctuary (g v.) and the institution of 
blood-money, and the wergild offered the wrong-doer a mode of 
escaping from his enemies’ revenge 

{See Wo>tcrmarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
1906, vol i. ch. XX ) 

AVENGERS or VENDICATORI, a secret society formed 
about 1186 m Sicily to avenge popular wrongs. The society was 
finally suppressed by King William II , who hanged the grand mas- 
ter and branded the members with hot irons 

AVENS, the popular name for species of Geum (q.v.). 

AVENTAIL or AVANTAILLE (O.Fr. esvcntail, presum- 
ably from a Latin word exventaculum, air-hole), the mouthpiece 
of an old-fashioned helmet, movable to admit the air. 

AVENTINUS (1477-1534), whose real name was Johann 
Turmair, author of the Annales Botorum in seven books, was 
born at Abensberg (Aventinum) July 4, 1477, and died at Regens- 
burg Jan. 0, 1534- He studied at Ingolstadt, Vienna, Cracow and 
Paris, and from 1509-17 was tutor to two of the Bavarian princes 
William IV., duke of Bavaria, encouraged him to write the Annales 
(first ed. 1554; more complete ed. Basle, 1580), which give the 
history of Bavaria in conjunction with general history from the 
earliest times down to 1460. The book was written in 1517-21 
and translated by its author into German. Aventinus was by no 
means a mere annalist; indeed in some respects he anticipated 
modern historical methods In 1528 he was for a short time im- 
prisoned because of his leaning to the Reformers, and his book 
shows a strong sympathy with the empire in its struggle with the 
papacy. Aventinus, who has been called the “Bavarian Herod- 
otus,” wrote other books of minor importance and a complete 
edition of his works was published at Munich (1881-86). 


See T. Wiedemann, Johann Turmair gen. Aventinus (1858) ; W. 
Dittmar, Aventin (1862) ; J. von Dollinger, Aventin und seine Zeit 
(1877) , S. Riezler, Zum Schutze der neuesten Edition von Aventins 
Annalen (1886); F. X von Wegelc, Aventin (1890). 

AVENTURINE or AVANTURINE, a variety of quartz 
spangled with scales of mica or haematite Most aventurine quartz 
is of yellow or brown colour, but a green variety containing scales 
of the chrome-mica, fuchsite, is also known. The name aventurine 
is also applied to certain iridescent felspars. The principal of 
these is the oligoclase occurring in gneiss at Tvedestrand in 
southern Norway. The brilliant spangled appearance of such 
felspars is due to microscopic enclosures, the colours in reflected 
light being the interference colours of thin films In most ca.ses 
the reflecting lamellae are haematite, oriented always after simple 
crystal forms causing “aventurization” on the planes oor and oro. 
Aventurine felspar is also known as Sunstone, but aventurization 
is not confined to oligoclase, occurring also in orthoclase and 
iabradorite {q.v.). 

AVENUE. Way of access, an approach to a country house, 
bordered by trees; it is now much used as a name for streets, with 



old landmarks with modern buildings. Man/ skyscrapers are In process of 
erection and the brownstone mansions on the upper avenue are disappearing 
before the advent of apartment houses 

or without trees, eg, Fifth avenue. New York, Shaftesbury ave- 
nue, London 

AVENZOAR or ABUMERON (Abu Merwan 'Abdal-Malik 
ibn Zuhr) (d 1162), Arabian physician, was born at Seville, where 
he exercised his profession with great reputation He was a con- 
temporary of Averroes, who, according to Leo Africanus, heard 
his lectures, and learned physic of him He belonged, in many re- 
spects, to the Dogmatists or Rational School, rather than to the 
Empirics. He was a great admirer of Galen; and in his writings, 
he protests emphatically against quackery and the superstitious 
remedies of the astrologers Flis Teisir (Rectification of Health) 
was translated into Hebrew (1280) and thence into Latin by 
Paravicius (Venice, 1490). 

AVERAGE, a legal term (for mathematical meaning, see 
Law op Probabilities )j may be either partietdar or general. Par- 
ticular average signifies damage or a partial loss sustained by ship, 
goods or freight through some accidental cause. According to 
s 64 (1) of the Marine Insurance Act 1906, particular average is 
“a partial loss of the subject matter insured, caused by a peril 
insured against, and which is not a general average loss.” It is 
borne by (or is “particular” to) the parties to whose property the 
misfortune occurs, unrelieved by any contribution from their 
co-adventurers. The loss may or may not be recoverable from 
their insurers (if any) according to the terms of the marine in- 
surance policy {see Insurance, Marine). The essence of a par- 
ticular average loss, however, lies in the fact that it is wholly 
accidental. 

General average on the other hand consists of a voluntary 
sacrifice of part of the property at risk, or the incurring of an 
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expense, for the common safety of the adventure, and such sacri- 
fice or expense is borne by the property saved. It is defined in s. 
66 (2) of the Marine Insurance Act 1906 (the only statutory 
definition of general average) as follows: “There is a general 
average act where any extraordinary sacrifice or expenditure is 
voluntarily and reasonably made or incurred in time of peril for 
the purpose of preserving the property imperilled in the common 
adventure ” 

The equity of the underlying principle of general average has 
been recognized throughout the centuries, and every State possess- 
ing a maritime trade has adopted the rule that a loss caused by a 
sacrifice in time of peril at sea shall not be borne by one but by 
all. It will be appreciated, however, that although nothing could 
be more simple than the fundamental principle of general acerage, 
its application to the adjustment of losses arising under modern 
conditions of maritime commerce is far from simple and has 
called into existence a profession of experts, known as average 
adjusters (g.v.). The complications of adjustment are added to 
by the fact that the law of no two- countries in the world agrees 
as to what losses are to be treated as general average, or how 
such losses shall be borne. In actual practice, the settlement of 
general average losses and contribution is a matter usually dealt 
with by underwriters where the interests are insured. Liability to 
contribute, however, arises quite independently of insurance. Ref- 
erence is made below to the movement for obtaining some measure 
of international uniformity in matters of general average. 

Dealing with the subject from the point of view of English law, 
it will be convenient to treat it briefly under the following head- 
ings: I. What losses and expenses are allowable as general 
average. 2. How much is allowable. 3. What interests contribute 
to the general average, and on what basis. 4. The question of 
security to be given for payment of the contributions. 

Losses Allowable as General Average. — It will be seen from 
the definition in the Marine Insurance Act quoted above that a 
sacrifice to possess the quality of general average must have been 
made “for the purpose of preserving the property.” It is not 
enough that it was necessary to enable the common adventure to 
be completed. General average according to English law only 
arises where the safety of the property at risk is at stake. It is 
not alone sufficient “that an expenditure should have been made to 
benefit both cargo owner ancl shipowner” (per Bowen, L.J., in 
Svendsen v. Wallace, 1883, 13 Q B.D., p. 84). 

(1) Jettison is generally regarded as a typical case of general 
average and it was so regarded by the Rhodians according to 
whose law, “if goods arc thrown overboard to lighten a ship, all 
shall make good by contribution that which has been given for 
all.” The jettison of cargo carried on deck, however, is not treated 
as general average except where such carriage is the custom of the 
trade and is not contrary to the terms of the contract of affreight- 
ment. The reason for the exclusion of jettison of deck cargo from 
contribution is that a ship’s deck is generally considered an im- 
proper place upon which to stow cargo. Damage to the ship inci- 
dental to a jettison is also allowable as general average, e g., the 
breaking of bulwarks or rails during the act of jettison. 

(2) Damage done in extinguishing a fire is a very common case 
of general average and one that entails very complicated calcula- 
tions in the adjustment of the loss. For many years it was the 
custom of average adjusters in England not to treat the loss 
caused by the use of steam, water or other means of quenching 
a fire as general average. As the result of a series of cases in the 
courts, however, it was established that any damage done in this 
way is properly allowable as general average. In practice, how- 
ever, an exception is made to this rule — that no allowance is made 
for damage to cargo by water, etc., when the packages so affected 
were themselves on fire when the water was thrown upon them. 
This is justified by the argument that the particular packages were 
already doomed to destruction by fire and the water, therefore, 
could cause no additional loss to them. The damage done in scut- 
tling or beaching a ship in order to extinguish a fire is also treated 
as general average. 

The case of a fire on board a ship which is extinguished by the 
use of water or other agency illustrates clearly the distinction be- 
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tween general and particular average. The damage done by the 
fire itself is particular average, being entirely accidental; on the 
other hand the damage done by the water used to extmguish the 
fire is caused by a voluntary act, deliberately perlormcd to avert 
the destruction of the ship and cargo, and forms, therefore, the 
subject of contribution by all interests on board saved by that act. 

(3) When a ship is aground and in a state of peril, it is often 
found necessary to lighten her by discharging the cargo into 
lighters or other craft alongside. Such work can seldom be carried 
out without causing loss or damage to the cargo discharged, and in 
so far as the discharge is ordered for the general benefit and not 
merely to save the cargo itself, e g , when the ship has already be- 
come a total wreck, the cost of discharge and the resulting loss or 
damage is allowable as general average. Similarly, any loss cau.sed 
by the discharge of cargo at a port into which the ship has put 
in distress is treated as general average, where the discharge is 
effected for the common safety or for the purpose of carrying out 
repairs to the ship necessary for the prosecution of the voyage. 

(4) It may happen that owing to delay on the voyage due to 
bad weather or other circumstances a steamer’s supply of fuel runs 
out. If the conditions are such as to threaten the common safety, 
the loss of cargo used as fuel in this emergency is treated as gen- 
eral average, provided that the original supply of ship’s fuel was 
reasonably sufficient for the voyage. 

(5) Where the shipowner is only entitled to freight upon the 
safe delivery of the cargo, the loss of cargo by, say, jettison causes 
of course a corresponding loss of freight, and in the event of the 
loss of cargo being allowable in general average the freight so 
lost is also made good in general average. 

(6) A sacrifice of part of the ship, e.g , the cutting away of a 
mast when the ship is on her beam-ends, or of her equipment or 
gear, e.g,, (he jettison of ship’s stores, etc., is treated as a general 
average loss when necessary for the common safety as much as a 
sacrifice of cargo. There is this distinction, however, between a 
sacrifice of cargo and of ship. In the case of the cargo, it should 
never be voluntarily exposed to peril, and if this be done for the 
general benefit, the ensuing loss or damage is, broadly speaking, 
always the subject of general average. The case of the ship, how- 
ever, is not quite on the same footing. The shipowner is bound to 
give the services of his ship in exchange for the freight or hire 
received, and he is bound to give its services even under condi- 
tions of stress without claiming compensation for so doing. A 
ship is not built for fine weather only and even though she may 
suffer in a gale, and her equipment be severely damaged in bring- 
ing her safely through it, no claim can be made by the owners for 
compensation in general average. Where, however, any part of the 
ship or her equipment is put to an abnormal use for the purpose 
of avoiding an imminent peril, the case is different. The cargo is 
entitled to expect the full use of the ship, even under exceptional 
circumstances, but not that the ship or any part of her should be 
abused in the sense that it is put to a use for which it was never 
intended. A typical case of the former would be the loss of sails 
blown away in avoiding a lee shore; of the latter, the cutting up of 
spars to make a jury rudder. When a ship is aground and in a 
position of peril, damage caused to her engines in endeavouring 
to refloat her, as well as the coal used in the otieration, is allow- 
able in general average (The Bom, 1895, P., p. 125). Damage to 
or loss of sails in similar circumstances is also the subject of gen- 
eral average. 

The deliberate running of a ship ashore to avoid sinking or driv- 
ing on to rocks or other emergency would seem at first sight to be 
a clear case of general average sacrifice. Both the main elements 
of general average appear to be present — the existence of immi- 
nent danger and the deliberate decision to incur a certain loss to 
avert a greater — ^but no decision has been given in the English 
courts on the point, although several cases have been decided in 
America, and the question is by no means free from doubt. The 
chief argument against the allowance of loss arising from volun- 
tary stranding in general average is that in fact the element of 
sacrifice docs not exist. At the moment of decision to put the 
vessel ashore she was apparently doomed to destruction by, say, 
sinking or by striking a roef. This fate is averted by manoeu- 
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vring her ashore at a place of comparative safety The damage 
caused by this act, therefore, cannot be described as having been 
incurred for the benefit of all, for the mere selection of a better 
rather than a worse spot to take the ground is in fact a benefit con- 
ferred upon and not a sacrifice of the interest thereby damaged. 
If the grounding saved the ship from sinking in deep water, again 
no sacrifice is incurred, but merely a diminished loss. This argu- 
ment, however, is not generally accepted and the better opinion 
seems to be that where the facts justify the view that there has 
been a deliberate decision to incur the certain loss which would fol- 
low a voluntary stranding, the loss so incurred is properly allow- 
able as general average. To argue that because a lesser loss has 
been incurred rather than a greater, no sacrifice has been made, is 
to deny the benefits of general average contribution to all whose 
property is sacrificed for the common benefit, for the very essence 
of the principle of general average is that a lesser loss is deliber- 
ately incurred to avoid a greater Cargo jettisoned, or a mast cut 
away, to save the adventure from total loss during a hurricane arc 
instances of comparatively minor losses voluntarily incurred to 
avert a greater, but they are regarded, cjuile properly, as typical 
cases of general average. In fart the greater the peril, the better 
grounds there are for regarding the means used to avert it as 
general average 

According to a series of American decisions, the principle is 
definitely recognized that loss through voluntary stranding is gen- 
eral average where it is clear that there was any act of volition at 
all, and this agrees with the law of most other countries. The 
practice of English average adjusters, however, is to the contrary, 
as will be seen from the wording of one of their lules of practice 
“The custom of Lloyd's excludes from general average all damage 
to ship or cargo resulting from a voluntary stranding This rule 
does not necessarily exclude such damage as is done by beaching 
or scuttling a burning vessel to extinguish the fire.” 

It has been held in England that damage sustained in resisting 
enemy attack is not general average, nor is the cost of replacing 
the munitions expended, nor the cost of medical attention to sea- 
men wounded {Taylor v. Curtis, 1815, 4 Camp. 337). It was held 
that there was no sacrifice, but that the seamen merely did their 
ordinary duty and nothing beyond it, and that no part of the 
property had been sacrificed for the general benefit. The same 
principle is extended to cases of damage to ship by carrying press 
of sail to escape an enemy, as well as to rockets or storm oil which 
are used in time of peril. They are carried for the special purpose 
and cannot be said to be sacrificed when used for that purpose 

Expenses Allowable as General Average. — Not only sacri- 
fices of property, but expenditure incurred for the common bene- 
fit, is claimable as general average The expenditure must, how- 
ever, be extraordinary in nature to form the subject of general 
average contribution A mere enhancement of the ordinary cost 
of completing the voyage, though it may be due to extraordinary 
circumstances, does not entitle the shipowner to claim contribu- 
tion from the cargo. The following are some of the main instances 
of general average expenditure. 

(i) Salvage may be regarded as in some respects a typical 
case of a general average exjx^nditure, as jettison of cargo may 
be regarded as a clear type of general average sacrifice It consists 
of the reward payable for services rendered to a ship in distress 
by outside salvors and it is enforceable by a lien on ship and cargo. 
But the salvors m.ay be specially engaged to proceed to the ship 
for the purpose of rendering assistance, or may answer the call of 
a ship in distress, or may even render unsolicited aid. In the first 
case the salvage payable is practically indistinguishable from gen- 
eral average expenditure, but in the two last cases, arising inde- 
pendently of contract, it differs from a purely general average ex- 
pense, theoretically in that the salvors have a separate claim on 
ship and cargo enforceable at law and the shipowner has not in- 
curred an expenditure for the common safety, and practically in 
that the basis for arriving at the amounts payable by ship and 
cargo respectively is not the same as that adopted for dividing a 
general average expenditure. For one thing the property saved by 
salvors, according to the rule of the court of admiralty, contrib- 
utes to the award upon the values at the time when the salvors 


completed their work, whereas in general average contribution is 
usually assessed on the values at the end of the voyage, which may 
be materially different. In this respect the method of dividing 
salvage in England differs in a marked degree from that adopted in 
other countries, where it is the universal practice to treat salvage, 
whether under contract or not, as general average for all purposes, 
except perhaps where it consists of salving derelict property. 

(2) The expenses of refloating a stranded or sunk ship fre- 
quently amount to a very considerable sum. The operations may 
extend over several weeks or even months, and as a rule involve 
general average sacrifice in the way of jettison or discharge of 
cargo into craft alongside as well as heavy expenditure for hire of 
tugs, labour, pumps and other salvage machinery. The expenditure 
is, for the most part, dearly extraordinary and as such forms a 
claim in general average. 

(3) When a vessel is forced to put into a port of refuge in con- 
sequence of damage received through heavy weather or other 
casualty, or as a result of a general average sacrifice, such as the 
cutting away of masts, the port charges and other expenses at- 
tendant on her entry into the port are recoverable m general 
average. So also is the cost of discharging the cargo in order to 
effect repairs to the ship. The treatment of the subsequent ex- 
penses, however, depends on the reason for the putting in to the 
port. If this act was in consequence of a general average sacrifice, 
all expenses at the port, including warehouse rent on the cargo 
discharged, reloading charges and outward port charges are allow- 
able in general average bhould the vessel, however, have put in 
in consequence of accidental damage, the warehouse rent falls on 
the cargo itself and the cost of reloading and the outward charges 
arc a charge on the freight (Sveudsen v Wallace, 14 Q B D. 616; 
10 App. Cas 404) In this respect again the law of England dif- 
fers from that of other countries, for it is the general rule else- 
where, with few exceptions, for all port of refuge expenses to be 
treated as general average whatever the cause of seeking the port. 
This rule extends also to the allowance of the wages and main- 
tenani.e of the crew during the delay at the port, therein differing 
still further from the practice in this country, which regards such 
expense as a mere enhancement of the ordinary expense of the 
voyage, not extraordinary in nature, and as such not recoverable 
in general average. 

Amounts Allowable. — The amount to be allowed in general 
average should be the loss which the owner of the property sacri- 
liced has incurred by the sacrifice, or in the case of expenditure, 
the amount expended In the case of a ship, the amount of com- 
pensation is, generally speaking, the cost of repairs, less certain 
deductions depending on the age of the ship, representing the im- 
provement through the replacement of old material by new, gen- 
erally known as “deductions new for old.” Loss of cargo through 
sacrifice is made good on the basis of its value at the port of des- 
tination, less any charges saved through its loss, such as duty or 
landing charges From all allowances, whether for ship or cargo, 
•deduction has to be made of any loss, damage or charges which 
would inevitably have been sustained by the property sacrificed 
subsequent to the general average act. For example, should the 
whole of the cargo in a ship be damaged by sea-water after a 
jettison of cargo has taken place, deduction must be made from 
the allowance in general average for the jettison of the estimated 
depreciation which that cargo would have suffered had it remained 
on board. Otherwise an allowance of the sound value of the cargo 
jettisoned would confer a benefit on such cargo and it would be in 
a better position than the cargo which was left undisturbed. 

It will be seen from the preceding paragraph that regard must 
be paid to the state of affairs existing at the termination of the 
adventure. The fact that a loss has been sustained by a general 
average sacrifice during the voyage is not enough to entitle the 
owner of the property sacrificed, or the shipowner who has in- 
curred general average expenditure, to compensation. It is the 
rule in England and all other countries to consider the conditions 
upon the arrival of the vessel at her destination or, in the case of 
the voyage being broken up at an intermediate port, at that port, 
and generally speaking this rule applies both to cases of general 
average sacrifice and expenditure. Indeed, should the ship and 
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cargo be totally lost before the end of the voyage, no compensa- 
tion is payable either for sacrifice or expenditure {Chellew v. 
Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply, ig.’i, 2 KB. 627). 

Interests Contributing to the General Average. — Having 
considered the main principles of general average and the method 
of arriving at the amounts to be allowed, it remains to consider 
what interests contribute to the general average and on what basis. 
As a general rule it may be laid down that the principle referred 
to in the preceding paragraph holds good not only for the method 
of calculating the amount to be allowed, but also for as.sessing the 
contributing values, viz , the condition of affairs at the place 
where the ship and cargo finally part company. Both ship and 
cargo contribute on their actual values there after deduction of 
any damage sustained, and this because these values arc the actual 
values saved by the general average act. From the value of the 
cargo has also to be deducted the freight payable at destination, 
duty, landing charges, etc , so as to arrive at the net value saved 
The freight at the risk of the .shipowner also contributes, deduct- 
ing therefrom the wages of the crew from the date of the general 
average act and the port and other charges incurred since that 
• date for the purpose of earning the freight. To the values .so 
arrived at has to be added any amount allowed in general average 
to the particular interest. This is done in order that there may be 
“equality of contribution as between those whose property has 
been sacrificed and those whose property has been preserved" 
(Lowndes, Law of General Average, 6lh ed , p. 344). The same 
result could be arrived at by making a deduction from the amount 
allowed of the same percentage of contribution as falls on the 
property saved, but in practice, for reasons of convenience, the 
equalization is effected by the method described. A difficult ques- 
tion arises, upon which the law of England differs from others, 
when a ship is in ballast and under charter and a general average 
act is performed. It has been decided in England that contribu- 
tion is due from the ship and the amount to be earned under the 
charter (S. S. Carisbrook Co. v London & Provincial Marine Ins. 
Co., 1901, 2 K B. 8O1 , 1902, 2KB 681 C A ), but this is not the 
rule in other countries, which regard the presence of cargo on 
board as an essential of general average. Ship, freight and cargo 
form the main contributing interests, but there are others which 
arc at risk on a sea voyage, notably passengers’ effects and luggage 
and mails. In theory, being saveci by a general average act, they 
should contribute, but although they frequently represent a con- 
siderable sum of money, the practical difficulties of obtaining con- 
tributions are so great that, .speaking generally, they are ignored 

Security for Payment of General Average Contribution. 
— “The shipowner has, at common law, a lien on the cargo while 
in his possession, or in that of his servants as a carrier, not only 
for the freight, but also for the cargo’s share of general average” 
(Lowndes, op. cit., p. 392). As, however, the shipowner is not in 
a position to demand payment of the exact amount due from the 
cargo at the time of delivery of the cargo, this lien is of practical 
value only to the extent of enabling the shipowner to enforce the 
giving of satisfactory security for eventual payment. The security 
usually required is either the signature of an agreement (known as 
an “average bond”) to pay the proportion of general average as 
hereafter properly determined, or the payment of a reasonable 
cash deposit or very frequently both. The owner of goods sacri- 
ficed has no corresponding lien on the ship, or the rest of the 
cargo, for general average contribution, though if the shipowner 
demands a cash deposit from the cargo owner, the latter is en- 
titled to set off the amount of any claim to which he is rightly 
entitled as against the ship in respect of any of his goods sacri- 
ficed or sold abroad (The Norway; in P.C., 1865, Br. & L. 410, 
411). It is the duty of the shipowner, moreover, to take the neces- 
sary security from each cargo owner for the benefit of the owner 
of goods sacrificed (Crooks v. Allan, 1879; 5 Q B D. 38; 49 LJ., 
Q.B., 201), and if he fails in this duty he is liable in damages to 
the cargo owner (Nobels Explosives Co. v. Rea, 1897, 2 Com. 
Cas. 203). 

It will have been observed from the above summary of the 
principles of general average that considerable differences exist 
between the law of England and of other countries. Not only this. 
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but nearly every country differs in its view of what constitutes 
a general average sacrifice or loss and how it shall be borne, and 
the confusion which would have ensued had this state of things 
been allowed to persist would have been, and indeed was, ex- 
tremely troublesome to the business community. There was al- 
ways an uncertainty in the minds of underwriters and others as 
to what losses would or would not be allow’ed in general average, 
and on what values the ship, freight and cargo would be called 
upon to contribute. To remedy this confusion a movement to 
bring about international uniformity was commenced in i860 and 
as a result of many conferences a group of rules was agreed upon 
for embodiment by reference in bills of lading or charter parties 
These eventually took the form known as the “York-Antwerp 
Rules,” from the cities at which the conferences of 1864 (at York) 
and of 1 87 7 (at Antwerp) were held. The York-Antwerp Rules 
of 1877 were revised at a conference at Liverpool in 1890 and 
continued in almost universal use for 34 years, when they were 
again revised at the Stockholm Conference of the International 
Law Association held in 1924. The York-Antwerp Rules 1924 
are used to such an extent that reference to different and differing 
codes of law on the subject of general average is almost un- 
necessary. 

See G R Rudolf, York-Antwerp Rules (1026), and the article 
Insurance, Marine. (G. R. R ) 

AVERAGE ADJUSTER. The problems involved in giv- 
ing effect to the ancient law of general average are very complex, 
and hardly less difficult are those arising out of the application 
of the law of marine insurance. The professional average ad- 
juster undertake^ the duties of applying these laws, subject to 
the business usages involved, to individual cases, and to deter- 
mining the liabilities of the respective parties to a maritime ad- 
venture and to contracts of marine insurance He embodies his 
findings in adjustments which may vary in bulk from a single 
sheet of foolscap to a volume of several thousand folios 

In the British Empire the adjuster has no official position, and 
the adjustments he prepares are subject, in case of dispute, to 
legal adjudication. Until the middle of the igth century, adjust- 
ing was generally based upon the adjuster’s individual interpre- 
tation of law and usage With the increase in overseas trade which 
followed the termination of the Napoleonic wars, the necessity 
for uniform interpretation became evident, with the result that 
in 1872 the Average Adjusters Association was formed in Great 
Britain. The rules of practice of the association, in which have 
been embodied the original customs of Lloyds, have no legal 
.sanction, but their value has been recognized by the law courts, 
and it is rarely that they have been overridden. 

AVERESCU, ALEXANDRE (1859- ), Rumanian gen- 

eral and politician, born March q 1859, at Ismail (Bessarabia), 
was a volunteer in the war of independence against Turkey, 1877- 
78 After the war he remained in the army and studied at the 
high military school of Turin (Italy). He was minister of war 
in 1907 when he reiielled the peasants’ revolt. In 1913 he con- 
ducted the military operations in the war against Bulgaria as 
chief of the general staff. As commander of the 2nd and 3rd 
Armies, and later of the armies in the Dobruja, during the 1916 
campaign, Gen Averescu became enormously popular with his 
soldiers, a popularity which later on helped his political career. 

In March 1918 he was asked by the king to form a cabinet and 
conducted the peace negotiations with the Central Powers. He 
was proclaimed president of the People’s League, which later 
became the People’s party, and thanks to the popularity of Gen 
Averescu the party came into power in March 1920 with its 
president as prime minister. After holding office for a year and 
ten months he resigned, Dec. 17 1921, but remained president of 
the party. On the retirement of The Bratianu Government on 
March 27 1926, the king asked Averescu to form a government. 
He followed the general economic policy of his predecessors at 
home; and in foreign policy he initiated a rapprochement with 
Italy. During the king’s illness, April 1927, Averescu entered 
into negotiations with the National Peasant party but without 
success. He resigned early in June, and was succeeded by Count 
Barbu Striberg. 
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AVERNUS, lake of Campania, Italy, about i^m. N. of Baiae, 
It is an old volcanic crater, nearly 2m. in circumference, now, as 
in Roman times, filled with water. Its depth is 213ft, and its 
height above sea-level 3ift.; it has no natural outlet. In ancient 
times It was surrounded by dense forests. It was represented as 
the entrance by which both Odysseus and Aeneas descended to 
the infernal regions, and as the abode of the Cimmerii Its Greek 
name ’'Aopvos, was explained to mean that no bird could fly across 
it. Hannibal made a pilgrimage to it in 214 b c Agrippa in 37 b.c. 
converted it into*a naval harbour, the Portns luliiis; and joining 
it to Lacus Lucrinus by canal connecting with the sea, he reduced 
the distance to Cumae by boring a tunnel over ^m in length, now 
called Grotta Pace, through the hill on the north-west side of 
Lake Avernus. The canal, however, soon became blocked owing 
to a gradual rise of the shore Nero’s works for his proposed canal 
from Baiae to the Tiber (ad. 64) seem to have begun near Lake 
Avernus; indeed, according to one theory, the Grotta Pace would 
be a portion of this canal. On the east side of the lake are remains 
of baths, including a great octagonal brickwork hall known as the 
Temple of Apollo (ist century). The so-called Grotto of the 
Cumaean Sibyl, on the south side, is a rock-cut passage, ventilated 
by vertical apertures, possibly part of works connected with the 
naval harbour. 

AVERROES (Abul-Walid Mohammed ibn- Ahmad Ibn-Mo- 
hammed ibn-Rushd) (1120-1198), the greatest Arabian philos- 
opher in the West, and the famous commentator on Aristotle, was 
born at Cordova. His early life was occupied in mastering the- 
t>logy> jurisprudence, mathematics, medicine and philosophy. 
Through Ibn-Tofail, he became acquainted with Yusuf, a prince 
famous for his patronage of learning. Yusuf helped to secure 
for him so many important posts, such as that of judge of Se- 
ville (1169) and later of Cordova, that Averroes complained 
that his frequent voyages into different parts of the empire on 
public business left him little time for study. Yusuf’s successor, 
al-Mansur, at first equally well disposed towards Averroes, was 
incited, in 1195, by the growing popular distrust in speculative 
studies to intern the suspected philo.sopher at Elisana, near Cor- 
dova. Later, Averroes was summoned to Morocco, where he died 
the year before al-Mansur with whom (in tigg) the political 
power of the Mohammedans in the West came to an end, as did 
the Arabian culture of liberal science with Averroes 

Averroes left no school, and within the history of his own na- 
tion has little place. His historic fame came from the Christian 
Schoolmen, who admired and utilized his commentaries, some- 
times judiciously and sometimes to excess. The latter group, in 
Paris known as the Latin Averroists, even went so far as to adopt 
his teaching that God eternally produces the intelligences by a 
process of emanation, that matter is an eternal potency, that the 
active intellect is one for all men, that there is no freedom or per- 
sonal immortality, and that there may be contradiction between 
religion and philosophical truth 

The works of Averroes include treatises on jurisprudence, 
grammar, astronomy, medicine and philosophy, many of which 
still exist in manuscript. Some have been published in Arabic 
or in German translations (c/ Uberweg. Gfiindriss der Geschichte 
der Phil. pt. 2, 1915, p. 304). By the end of the 12th century, 
the most important works were translated into Latin, and are 
found frequently in early printed editions of the works of Aris- 
totle; they include the Colliget, a summary of medicine, the 
Destructio Destructionis (against Algazel), the De Substantia 
Orbis, two treatises on the union of the active intellect with man, 
and the commentaries on Aristotle, for whom Averroes had a 
profound admiration. The commentaries fall under three heads: 
the large ones, in which a paragraph from Aristotle is quoted 
and expounded at length; the medium commentaries, which are 
resumSs; and finally the short paraphrases. The large com- 
mentaries exist only for the Posterior Analytics, Physics, De 
Caelo, De Anima and Metaphysics. On the History of Animals, 
no commentary at all exists, and paraphrases on Plato’s Republic 
are substituted for the then inaccessible Politics. The best edi- 
tion of the Latin translations of Averrocs’s works is that by 
Juntas (’V'enice. 1552 ). 


Bibuographv.— E. Renan, Averrois et I’Averroisme (1869) ; C. 
Prantl, Gesch d. Logtk (1885) , C. Brockelmann, Gesch. der arabtschen 
Litteratur (Weimar, 1898) ; A. Earah, Averroes u seine Philosophic 
(Alexandria, 1903); T. J. de Boer, History of Philosophy in Islam 
(1903) ; G. M. Manser, “Die gotthche Erkenntnis der Einzeldinge’’ in 
Jahrb f. Philos, u. spek. Theol. (1909) and “Das Verhaltnis von Glaube 
u. Wissen bei Averroes” (ibid, igio and 1911) > S. Munk, Melanges, 
418-458, G Stdckl, Phil. d. Mittelalters, Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant 
et Vaverrdisme latin au XIIH sitde (Louvain, 1911). (See also 
Arabian Philosophy.) 

AVERRUNCATOR, a long shears used in arboriculture for 
“averruncating” or pruning off the higher branches of trees. 

AVERSA, episcopal see, Campania, Italy, province of Naples, 
i2^m. N. by rail from Naples, from which there is also an electric 
tramway. Population (1921) 22,692 (town); 23,815 (commune). 
Aversa was the first settlement granted to the Normans in 1027 
for help to Duke Sergius of Naples against Pandulf IV. of Capua 
The Benedictine abbey of S. Lorenzo preserves a portal of the 
nth century. A large lunatic asylum was founded by Joachim 
Murat in 1813. 

AVERY, SAMUEL (1865- ), American chemist and 

educator, was born in Lamoille, 111 , on April 19, 1865. He gradu- 
ated at Doane college, Crete, Neb., in 1887, and pursued graduate 
studies at the University of Nebraska Later he studied at the 
University of Heidelberg, Germany, from which in 1896 he re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy After teaching chem- 
istry in various capacities in the University of Nebraska and in 
the Nebraskan Agricultural Experiment Station, he was made head 
professor of chemistry in the university in 1905 In 1908 he be- 
came acting chancellor and in 1909 chancellor of the University 
of Nebraska He has lectured extensively on educational subjects 
and is the author of many bulletins and other papers, chiefly on 
subjects connected with organic chemistry. His chemical re- 
searches embrace investigations on glutaric acids, arsenical insec- 
ticides, the constitution of Paris green, the extermination of 
prairie dogs, the action of lime and sulphur in cattle dips and the 
occurrence of prussic acid m sorghum and kaffir corn. 

AVERY, SAMUEL PUTNAM ( 1822-1904), American art 
dealer and connoisseur, was born m New York city on March 7, 
1822. He began life as an engraver on copper and executed much 
j work for the leading publishers in his native city. Later he be- 
I came a skilled wood-cngr.iver and illustrated numerous books. In 
1865 he established himself as an art dealer He became identified 
with many scientific, artistic and educational associations and was 
a founder and trustee of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. In 
memory of his son, Henry Ogden Avery, a successful architect 
who died in 1880, he established the Avery architectural library 
at Columbia university In 1893, in memory of a daughter, he 
established a library in the Teacher’s college, Columbia university. 
He also presented a collection of some 17,000 prints to the New 
York public library He died in New York city on Aug. 14, 1904. 
Elight years later, Avery hall, commemorating both father and son, 
was built at Columbia university. In this structure is housed the 
Avery library, a valuable collection of works on architecture and 
decorative art, containing in 1928 about 29,000 volumes. 

AVESNES, capital of an arrondissement in the department of 
Nord, north France, on the Helpe, 28m. S.E. of Valenciennes by, 
rail Pop. (1926) 4,579. Avesnes was founded in the nth cen- 
tury and formed a countship which in the 15th century passed to 
the house of Burgundy and afterwards to Habsburg. In 1477 it 
was destroyed by Louis XI. By the treaty of the Pyrenees (1659) 
it went to France. It was captured by the Prussians in 1815. 
The church of St? Nicholas is i6th century. The chief industry 
of the town is wool-spinning, and there is trade in wood. It is the 
seat of a sub-prefect and has a tribunal of first instance and a 
chamber of commerce. 

AVEYRON, a department of the south part of the Massif 
Central, in south France, stretching from the Cevennes across 
the wild Causse noir, the Causse Ste. Affrique and the plateau of 
Larzac to include portions of the valleys of Tarn, Aveyron and 
Lot on the west side of the massif It is bounded on the north 
by Cantal, east by Lozere, south-east by Gard and H^rault, south- 
west by Tarn, and west by Tam-et-Garonne and Lot. Area 
3,386 sq. miles. Pop. (1926) 328,886, a heavy decline since 1906. 
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Aveyron is specially rich in dolmens, evidencing a culture in 
this locality now increasingly attributed to the early ages of 
metal. Statue-menhirs are a feature of the culture, as are small 
metal beads. Vidal de la Blache thinks this culture flourished 
before the covering of woods, etc., was destroyed, as, since then, 
the high land of this department has become desert with bare 
limestone surfaces, sometimes in a chaos of blocks simulating a 
ruin, as at Montpellier-le-vieux on the Causse noir. The rivers 
make deep and beautiful gorges and valleys in the highland plateau 
much of which is well above the 2,000ft. level. The department 
verges on the volcanic country of Auvergne, and the volcanic 
mountains of Aubrac on the north-east boundary reach a height 
of 4,760 feet. 

Aveyron has a rigorous climate in the highlands but condi- 
tions are mild in the sheltered valleys of the lower lands. The 
average annual rainfall oscillates about 800mm , but is far higher 
on the mountains of Aubrac. The mean temperature for winter 
(reduced to sea level J is about 41° but the actuality varies a 
great deal. The usual crops are grown on the poor soil, potatoes, 
some wheat, rye and oats, and so on, but vineyards occur in 
shelter as at Entraygues, S Georges, Bouillac and Najac, and 
chestnuts in the south, between Aveyron and Tarn. Walnuts, 
plums, apples for cider and mulberries for silkworms are also 
grown to some extent The main occupation is, however, that of 
keeping live stock cattle of the Aubrac breed, and sheep on the 
Larzac plateau, the latter supplying milk for the famous Roque- 
fort cheeses ripened in caves near the town. 

The west of the department is largely formed of archaean 
rocks, but a long basin of carboniferous and later rocks spreads 
westward with the carboniferous rocks exposed towards its west- 
ern end and along the flanks At the west end coal is worked 
near Aubin (poi). 1926, 9,387) and Decazeville; at the former 
surface coal has been in use since the 9th century, the latter is 
a new industrial town (pop 1926, 14,261) with iron foundries 
and is named after the Due Decazes who founded them in 1830. 
Coal IS also dug near Rodez, and iron is mined in the department, 
also lead and zinc, Millau is another industrial centre (pop. 1926, 
iS; 936) making gloves as a speciality. Wool weaving and a num- 
ber of minor industries are maintained and there is a good deal 
of quarrying 

Rodez, the capital, Millau and Villefranche-de-Rouergue give 
their names to the three arrondissements into whi>.h the depart- 
ment is now divided. The department is a bishopric, with 
bishop’s seat at Rodez, under the archbishop of Albi; it belongs 
to the 1 6th military region and to the academic or educational 
district of Toulouse, its court of appeal is Montpellier. It is 
served by the Orleans and the Mid: railways 

The department corresponds nearly to the ancient Rouergue, 
the countship of which was united to that of Toulouse in (he 
nth century. Some ‘‘bastides” were founded in the 13th century 
and Villefranche and Sauveterre are good examples. Of mona.stic 
foundations, Conques in the north is one of the most famous in 
France, with a magnificent Romanesque abbey church containing 
a rich reliquary. Espalion, Najac and Sylvancs also have interest- 
ing mediaeval castles and churches 

AVEZZANO, a town in Italy, province of Aquila, 67m. 
E. of Rome by rail and 38m. S. of Aquila by road. Population 
(1921) 0,646 (town); 11,032 (commune). Its fine castle, built 
in 1490 by Gentile Virginio Orsini, was, with the rest of the 
town, much damaged by the disastrous earthquake of 1915, 
of which it was the epicentre. The Lago Fucino lies i^m. to the 
east. 

AVIANUS, a Latin writer of fables, placed by some critics 
in the age of the Antonines, by others as late as the 6th century 
A.D. He appears to have lived in Rome and to have been a 
heathen. The 42 fables whi^h bear his name are dedicated to a 
certain Theodosius Nearly all the fables are to be found in 
Babrius, but Avianus appears to have used a Latin paraphrase 
as his source, and not the original Greek. His language and 
metre are correct and the fables became popular as a scljool- 
book. Imitations were frequent, such as the Novus Avianus of 
Alexander Neckam (12th century). 
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AVIARY, called by older writers “volary,’’ a structure in 
which birds are keiit in captivity While the habit of keeping 
birds in cages dates from a very remote period, it is probable that 
structures worthv of being termed aviaries were first used by the 
ancient Romans, who called them orjut hones These consist etl 
merely of four high walls and a roof, and 
were lighted with a few small windows, as 
the birds w'cre considered to pine less if 
they could not see their free companions 
outside. Water was introduced by pipes, 
and conducted in narrow channels, and the 
birds were fed chiefly upon dried figs, care- 
fully peeled, and chewed into a pulp by 
persons hired to do this 

The habit of keeping birds in aviaries 
for the sake of the pleasure they afford 
their owners and for the observation of 
their habits is, however, comparatively 
recent The beginning of geographical research in the 15th century 
brought with it the desire to keep and study at home some of the 
beautiful birds the explorers came across, and hence it became the 
custom to erect aviaries for their reception. In the i6th century, 
m the early part of which the canary bird was introduced into 
Europe, aviaries were not uncommon in gardens of the wealthy, 
and Bacon refers to them in his essay on gardening (1597). Within 
recent years the method of keeping birds in large aviaries has 
received considerable attention. 

An aviary may be of almost any size, from the large cage 
known, from its shape, as the “Crystal Palace aviary.” to a struc- 
ture as large .as a church; and the term is sometimes applied to 
the room of a house with the windows covered with wire netting; 
but as a rule it is u.sed for outdoor structures, composed princi- 
pally of wire netting supported on a framework of iron or wood- 
work. For quite hardy birds little more than this is necessary, 
providing that protection is given in the form of growing trees 
and shrubs, rock-work or rough wooden shelters For many deli- 
cate species, however, from tropical countries, warmth must be 
provided during the winter, and thus part at least of an aviary 
designed for these birds must be a wooden or brick house which 
can be shut up in cold weather and artificially warmed. 

The ideal aviary, probably, is that which is constructed in two 
parts; viz , a well-built house for shelter in the winter, opening 
out into a large wire enclosure for use in the summer months. The 
doors between the two portions may be of wood or glazed. The 
sheltered portion is best built in brick or stone, as these materials 
are practically vermin-proof and the temperature in such a build- 
ing is less variable than in a thin wooden structure The floor 
should be of concrete or brick, and the house fitted with an effi- 
cient heating apparatus from which the heat is distributed by 
means of hot-water pipes or some other recognized method. Any 
arrangement which would permit the escape into the aviary of 
smoke or noxious fumes is to be strongly condemned Such a 
house must be well lighted, preferably by skylights; but it is a 
mistake to have the whole roof glazed; at least half should be of 
wood, covered with slates or tiles. Artificial lighting, though not 
essential in most cases, is desirable during dull weather and short 
winter days, and electric light may be installed with great advan- 
tage ; but some method of gradually dimming this is necessary to 
enable the birds to find their roosting places before the light is 
completely extinguished. Perches consisting of branches of trees 
with the bark adhering should be fixed up, and, if small birds are 
to be kept, bundles of bushy twigs should be securely fixed in 
corners under the roof. 

The outer part, which will principally be used during the sum- 
mer, though it will benefit most birds to be let out for a few hours 
on mild winter days also, should be as large as possible, and con- 
structed entirely of wire netting stretched on a framework of wood 
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or iron. If the Jatter is selected, stout gas-piping is both stronger 
and more easily fitted together than solid iron rods It the frame- 
work be of wood, this should be creosoted, preferably under pres- 
sure, or painted with three coats of good lead paint, the latter pre- 
servative also being used if iron is selected The wire netting used 
may be of almost any sized mesh, according to the size of birds to 
be kept, but as a general rule the smallest mesh, such as half or 
five-eighths of an inch, should be used, as it is practically vermin- 



FlC. 2 — GROUND PLAN OF A COMPARTMENT AVIARY FOR LARGE BIRDS 
Each compartment consists of an Inner house 10 ft. square (shown in heavy 
outline) and an outer flight 20 ft. by 10 feet 


proof, and allows of birds of any size being kept Wire netting 
for aviaries should be of the best quality, and well galvanized. 

Provision must be made for the entire exclusion of such vermin 
as rats, stoats and weasels, which, if they were to gain access, 
would commit great havoc amongst the birds The simplest and 
a very effectual method of doing this is by sinking the wire netting 
some 2ft. into the ground all round the aviary, and then turning 
it outwards for a distance of another foot as shown in fig. i. 

The outer part of the aviary should be turfed and planted with 
evergreen and deciduous shrubs, and be provided with some means 
of supplying an abundance of pure water for the birds to drink and 
bathe in; and a gravel patch should not be forgotten 

Perhaps the most useful type of aviary is that built as above 
described, but with several compartments, and a passage at the 
back by which any compartment may be visited without the 
necessity of passing through and disturbing the birds in other 
compartments Fig. 2 represents a ground plan of an aviary of 
this type divided into four compartments, each with an inner 
house I oft square, and an outer flight of double that area. The 
outer flights are intended to be turfed, and planted with shrubs, 
and the gravel path has a gl.ized roof above it by which it is kept 
dry in wet weather. Shallow water-basins are shown, which should 
be supplied by an underground pipe and a cock which can be 
turned on from outside the aviary; and they must be connected 
with a properly laid drain by means of a waste plug and an over- 
flow pipe. 

An aviary should always be built with a southern or south-east- 
ern aspect, and, where possible, should be sheltered from the 
north, north-east and north-west by a belt of fir-trees, high wall or 
bank, to protect the birds from the biting winds from these 
quarters. 

When parrots of any kind are to be kept, it is useless to try to 
grow any kind of vegetation except grass, and even this will be 
demolished unless the aviary is of considerable size. The larger 
parrots will, in fact, bite to pieces not only living trees but also the 
woodwork of their abode, and the only really suitable materials 
for the construction of an aviary for these birds are brick or stone 
and iron; and the wire netting used must be of the stoutest gauge 
or it will be torn to pieces by their strong bills. 

The feeding of birds in aviaries is, obviously, a matter of the 
utmost importance, and, in order that they may have what is most 
suitable, the aviculturist should find out as much as possible of 
the wild life of the species he wishes to keep, or if little or nothing 
is known about their mode of living, as is often the case with rare 
forms, of nearly related species whose habits and food are prob- 
ably much the same, and he should endeavour to provide food as 


nearly as possible resembling that which would be obtained by 
the birds when wild. It is ohen, however, impossible to supply 
precisely the same food as would be obtained by the birds had 
they their liberty, but a substitute which suits them well is 
generally obtainable. The majority of the parrot tribe subsist 
principally upon various nuts, seed and fruit, while some of the 
smaller parakeets or paroquets appear to feed almost exclusively 
upon the seeds of various grasses. Almost all of these are com- 
paratively easy to treat in captivity, the larger ones being fed on 
maize, sunflower-seed, hemp, dari, oats, canary-seed, nuts, and 
various ripe fruits, while the grass-parakeets thrive remarkably 
well on little besides canary-seed and green food, the most suit- 
able of which is grass in flower, chickweed, groundsel and various 
seed-bearing weeds. But there is another large group of parrots, 
the Loriidae or brush-tongued parrots, some of the most inter- 
esting and brightly coloured of the tribe, which, when wild, subsist 
principally upon the pollen and nectar of flowers, notably species 
of Eucalyptus, the filamented tongues of these parrots being 
peculiarly adapted for obtaining this. In captivity these birds have 
been found to live well upon sweetened milk-sop, which is made 
by pouring boiling milk upon crumbled bread or biscuit. They 
frequently learn to eat seed like other parrots, but, if fed exclu- 
sively upon this, are apt, especially if deprived of abundance of 
exercise, to suffer from fits, which are usually fatal. Fruit is also 
readily eaten by the lories and lorikeets, and should always be 
supplied. 

The foreign doves and pigeons form a numerous and beautiful 
group which arc mostly hardy and easily kept and bred in cap- 
tivity. They are for the most part grain-feeders and rciiuire only 
small corn and seeds, though the group of fruit-pigeons are fed 
in captivity upon soft fruits, berries, boiled potato and soaked 
grain. 

The various finches and finch-like birds form an exceedingly 
large group and comprise perhaps the most popular of foreign 
aviary birds. The weaver-birds of Africa are mostly hardy and 
easils' kept, their food consisting, for the most part, of canary- 
seed. The males are, as a rule, gorgeously attired in brilliant 
colours, .some having long flowing tail-feathers during the nuptial 
sea.son, while in the winter their .showy dress is replaced by one of 
sparrow-like sombreness The grass-finches of Australasia con- 
tain some of the most brilliantly coloured birds, the beautiful 
grass-finch, Pocphila mirabilis, being resplendent in crimson, 
green, mauve, blue and yellow. Most of these birds build their 
nests, and many rear their young, successfully in outdoor aviaries, 
their food consisting of canary and millet seeds, while flowering 
grasses provide them with an endless source of pleasure and whole- 
some food. The i.ame treatment suits the African waxbills, many 
of which are extremely beautiful, the crimson-eared waxbill or 
“cordon-bleu” being one of the most lovely and most frequently 
imported. The.se little birds are somewhat delicate, especially 
when first imported, and during the winter months require arti- 
ficial warmth. 

There is a very large group of insectivorous and fruit-eating 
birds very suitable for aviculture, but their mode of living neces- 
sarily involves considerable care on the part of the aviculturist in 
the preparation of their food. Many birds are partially insectivo*- 
rous, feeding upon insects, when these are plentiful, and upon 
various seeds at other times Numbers of species again, which, 
when adult, feed almost entirely upon grain, feed their young, 
especially during the early stages of their existence, upon insects; 
while others are exclusively insect-eaters at all times of their lives. 
All these points must be considered by those who would succeed 
in keeping and breeding birds in aviaries. 

It would be almost impossible to keep the purely insectivorous 
species, were it not for the fact that they can be gradually accus- 
tomed to feed on what is known as “insectivorous” or “insectile” 
food, a composition of which the principal ingredients generally 
consist of dried ants’ cocoons, dried flies, dried powdered meat, 
preserved or fresh yolk of egg, and crumb of bread or biscuit. 
This is moistened with water or mixed with mashed boiled potato 
or beef dripping, and forms a diet upon which most of the insectiv- 
orous birds thrive. The various ingredients, or the food ready 
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made, can be obtained at certain bird-fanciers’ shops. Although it 
is a good staple diet for these birds, the addition of mealworms, 
caterpillars, grubs, spiders and so forth is often a necessity, 
especially for purely insectivorous species 

The fruit-eating species, such as the tanagers and sugar-birds 
of the New World, require ripe fruit in abundance in addition to a 
staple diet such as that above described, while for such birds as 
feed largely upon earth-worms, shredded raw meat is added with 
advantage 

Many of the waders make very interesting aviary birds, and 
require a diet similar to that above recommended, with the addi- 
tion of chopped raw meat, mealworms and any insects that can 
be obtained 

Birds of prey naturally require a meat diet, which is best given 
in the form of small, freshly killed mammals, and birds, the fur or 
feathers of which should not be removed, as they aid digestion. 

The majority of wild birds, from whatever part of the world 
they may come, will breed successfully in suitable aviaries pro- 
vided proper nesting sites are available. Large bundles of brush- 
wood, fixed up in sheltered spots, will afford accommodation for 
many kinds of birds, while some will readily build in evergreen 
shrubs if these are grown in their enclosure. Small boxes and 
baskets, securely fastened to the wall or roof of the sheltered 
part of an aviary, will be appropriated by suth species as naturally 
build in holes and crevices. Most of the parrots, when wild, lay 
their eggs m hollow trees, and occasionally in holes in rocks, or in 
ants’ hills, making no nest, but merely scraping out a slight hollow 
in which to deposit the eggs For these birds hollow logs, with 
small entrance holes near the top, or boxes, varying in size accord- 
ing to the size of the parrots should be supplied. In providing 
nesting accommodation for his birds the aviculturist must endeav- 
our to imitate their natural surroundings and supply sites as 
nearly as possible similar to those which the birds would naturally 
select. 

Aviculture is a delightful pastime, but it is also far more than 
this; it is of considerable scientific importance, for it admits of 
the living birds lieing studied in a way that would be quite impos- 
sible otherwise There are hundreds of species of birds, from all 
parts of the world, the habits of which arc almost unknown, but 
which may be kept without difficulty in suitable avianes. Many 
of these birds cannot be studied satisfactorily in a wild state by 
reason of their shy nature and retiring habits, not to mention their 
rarity and the impossiliility, so far as most people are concerned, 
of visiting their native haunts In suitable large aviaries, however, 
their nesting habits, courtship, display, incubation, moult and so 
forth can be accurately observed and recorded. The keeping of 
birds in aviaries is therefore a practice worthy of every encourage- 
ment, so long as the aviaries are of sufficient size and suitable 
design to allow of the birds exhibiting their natural habits; for in 
a large aviary they will reveal the secrets of their nature as they 
never would do in a cage or small aviary. (D. S -S.) 

AVIATION, CIVIL. Civil aviation embraces all forms of 
flying other than that carried out by fighting forces and may be 
divided broadly into three branches. Before coming to details it 
will be useful to describe briefly the scope and nature of each 
branch. Though but a few years old, civil aviation has made 
sturdy growth and has already developed along distinctive and 
enduring lines. 

(1) Air Transport — ^This has found a secure footing as an 
extra-rapid adjunct to existing methods of transport and as an 
almost indispensable form of communications where ground serv- 
ices are difficult or non-existent ; hence it has an enormous field 
of usefulness in the British empire. In most countries air trans- 
port is organized by private enterprise, with the aid of Govern- 
ment subsidies. 

(2) Other Commercial Uses of Aircraft. — ^These embrace air 
photographic survey, air photography for trade and advertising, 
forest fire protection and forest inventories, crop dusting for pest 
destruction, sky-writing, ambulance and medical duties, pros- 
pecting, and that universal and popular branch of aviation known 
as “joy-riding.” These activities are largely in the hands of small 
operators whose work carries them*from place to place at irreg- 


ular times and who are gradually spreading into every corner of 
the world 

(3) Plying Training, Private Flying and Air Racing — Elemen- 
tary training for military as well as civil pilots is in many coun- 
tries carried on by civil organizations. In England five civil 
schools have been established which provide training facilities 
for the Royal Air Force Reserve, under contract with the Gov- 
ernment, and also tram civilians on ordinary commercial terms. 
Private flying as we know it is a comparatively new movement, 
although its origins go back to the earliest days of aviation It 
has been made possible as a popular sport by the development 
of the light aeroplane and by the establishment of Government- 
aided flying clubs. Air racing has already taken a hold on the 
public imagination. The great international events attract world- 
wide notice, and local race meetings are becoming more numerous 
and more popular every year 

AIR TRANSPORT 

Historical. — Air transport is an entirely modern conception 
In 1870, balloons were employed for the carriage of mt ssages 
from Paris during the siege, a measure for evading the be'^ieging 
army, which, in other circumstances, could not have claimed to 
be a practical method of carrying mails Between iqoo and 1014 
various demonstrations were made to prove the suitability of the 
aeroplane as a rapid conveyance for mail matter, and a consid- 
erable number of journeys by air were accomplished by private 
individuals; but none of these enterprises, though interesting and 
daring, could fairly be described as the real beginning of air 
transport. 

That air transport would become a practical proposition was, 
however, recognized, and in tqio a conference was held in Paris at 
which an international convention in regard to aerial navigation 
was drafted The credit for the first genuine commercial air serv- 
ice lies with Germany; from March IQ12 until Nov igi3 the 
rigid airships “Victoria Louise,” “Hansa” and “Sachsen” plied 
regularly between Berlin and Friedrichshafen, and in 88 r flights, 
totalling 65.500m , tamed 19,105 passengers without injury and 
in consitlerable comfort 

On May 22, 1917, the British Government appointed a civil 
aerial transport committee to advise the Air Board on the steps 
that should be taken for the development and regulation of 
aviation for civil and commertial purposes This committee exam- 
ined the possibilities of air transport from every point of view, 
and eventually submitted a report to the Air Council on May 
II, igi 8 . (Reports of Civil Aerial Transport Committee, pub- 
lished by HMSO, Cd 9218, igiS) 

The Cross-Channel Air Service. — On Aug 25, 1919, Air- 
craft Transport and Travel Ltd despatched the first aircraft to 
fly on a regular commercial service to Paris, and on Nov 10, igig, 
an aeroplane belonging to the same company carried the first 
regularly established air mail to the same destination The British 
Handley-Page Transport Ltd. and the French Cie Messageries 
Aeriennes were quick to follow, and by Jan. i, 1920, there were 
three British and two French companies operating on a regular 
time-table across the Channel. These operations were nearly all 
carried out by military aircraft, or by military aircraft modified 
to tarry passengers in some degree of comfort. It was clear that 
air transport could not at once become self-supporting and would 
need some financial assistance from the State, until experience 
was gained and aircraft specially designed for commercial pur- 
poses were produced with the aid of that experience. 

The French Government had already realized the vast possi- 
bilities of air transport and a costly and ambitious policy of finan- 
cial assistance was inaugurated in 1919. This policy was inspired 
to some extent by. its potential influence on the countries flown 
over, but its ultimate object was to attain rapid communication 
between Paris and the French colonies in Africa and Asia. 

In England, on the other hand, there was not sufficient money 
allotted for even a very low standard of aerial defence, and air 
transport was therefore relegated to the background as an enter- 
prise which.the nation could not afford, although the British em- 
pire had more to gain from its development than any other coun- 
try in the world. Lacking Government support, the pioneers, and 
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with them the public who had supported their new enterprises 
financially, walked towards inevitable ruin. The general financial 
crisis of the autumn of 1920 brought matters to a head, and Air- 
craft Transport and Travel Ltd. went into liquidation in Decem- 
ber, whilst in Feb. 1921 Handley-Page Transport Ltd suspended 
operations, leaving the French in unchallenged occupation of the 
cross-Channel routes This disaster brought about a parliamen- 
tary and press agitation and, as a result, from March 1921 the 
cross-Channel services have been subsidized in varying degrees. 

From March 1921 until March 31, 1922, two British companies 
continued limited operations between London and Paris under a 
system of Government financial support which guaranteed them a 
10% profit on the receipts obtained for traffic carried Whilst this 
temporary and admittedly extravagant measure was in force, the 
Londonderry Committee put forward a scheme which was accepted 
by the Government and operated from April to Sept. 1922. It 
comprised the provision of half the fleet of each company by the 
Government on a hire-purchase system, and a subsidy based 
partly on the load carried and partly on the gross earnings of the 
companies. Three companies, the Handley-Page Transport Ltd , 
the Instone Air Line Ltd , and Daimler Airways Ltd , operated to 
Paris, and one company, the Instone Air Line Ltd , flew to Brus- 
sels. It was very soon found that the hire-purchase scheme was 
impracticable Moreover, the traffic available between London 
and Paris was not sufficient for five companies (three British and 
two French), and it was unsound that all three British companies 
should be subsidized On Oct 1, 1922, this .scheme was modi- 
fied on the basis of avoiding competition between British com- 
panies and extending British air transport into Europe as far 
as possible with the money available The approved services in 
operation on this system from this date until March 31, 1924, are 
given in the table below 

Meanwhile, owing to the various difficulties which had arisen 
and the apparent wastefulness of maintaining four separate or- 
ganizations for a comparatively small volume of traffic, the Ram- 
bling Committee was assembled in Jan 1923. This committee 
definitely recommended the amalgamation of the four existing 
companies into a single national company with great freedom of 
action. They indicated that the company must be provided with 
a substantial capital, and be guaranteed a monopoly of subsidy 
for a term of years. 

“Imperial Airways” Founded. — Thus, in March 1924, 
a nationed company, Imperial Airways Ltd., was brought into 
being with a guarantee of a total subsidy of i 1,000, 000 spread 
over a period of ten years on a tapering scale, for regular flying 
carried out within Europe, the contract with the Government per- 
mitting liberty of action as to the services actually operated. 

At the commencement the subsidy was paid according to the 
mileage flown on the regular routes, irrespective of the type of 
aircraft employed As this method of payment held out no in- 
ducement to the company to use larger and more economical 
aircraft it was modified in Dec. 1925 so that “horse-power miles” 
instead of “machine miles” became the basis of payment. 

In order to earn the maximum subsidy the company is required 
to fly a minimum of 425,000.000 horse-power miles per annum. 
The fruit of this alteration was that the company renewed its 
fleet with the most advanced commercial aircraft obtainable, and 
is operating most efficiently. An excellent means of visualiz- 
ing rapidly the many changes that have occurred in the brief his- 
tory of British air transport is given by the following list of com- 
panies operating in 1919, 1923, and 1927: 


British Cross-Channel Air Lines 


London-Pans 
London- Brussels 


igiQ (from Aug 26). 

Aircraft Transport and Travel 
Ltd , Handley-Page Ltd, 
Handley-Page Ltd. 


London-Paris-Zunrh 
London-Brussels-Cologne 
Manchester-London- 
Amsterdam - Ber h n 

Southampton-Guernspy 


Handley-Page Transport Ltd. 
Instone Air Line Ltd. 

Daimler Hire Ltd, 

British Marine Air Navigation 
Co. Ltd 


1927 

London-Paris . 'I 

London-Paris-Basle-Zurich 

London-Brussels-Cologne I imperial Airways Ltd 

London-Ostend 
London-Le Touquet 
Southampton-Guemsey J 

Traffic Results —In spite of the instability of policy which, up 
to the formation of Imperial Airways, hampered British efforts, 
traffic results on the cross-Channel routes have taken a continu- 
ously upward trend The accompanying table illustrates the in- 
crease from 1919 up to 1927. Detailed statistics are published by 
H M Stationery Office in the annual reports on the Progress of 
Civil Aviation 


Statistics of British Regular Air Transport (Europe) 




1 Passengers carried. 



Year 

Miles flown. 

By 

stages. 

Actual 
number 
of individ- 
uals. 

Goods and 
mails car- 
ried (tons). 

Machines 

employed. 

igig* 

IQ 20 

1021 

1922 

192? 

I 924 t 

I92<; 

1926 

1927 

104.000 

644.000 

225.000 

717.000 
94^,000 

936.000 

862.000 

840.000 

765.000 

870 

5,7Q6 

5,256 

10,393 

15,552 

13,601 

• 

11,103 
! 16,775 1 

10,266 

30 

137 

19-4 
214-6 
328 I 
54 -! 8 
550 ** 
679** 

593"* 

IS 

14 

19 

17 

15 

Total 

6,036,000 

98,705 I 

300 3 9 



•Commenced .\ug 25. fioK months only. **[ncluding excess baggage. 


Operating Results — It has been proved that air transport when 
properly administered and operated is a safe means of travel 
The whole of the flying reviewed in the table, amounting to over 
5J- million miles, was carried out with onlv four accidents causing 
the death of passengers; this is equivalent to one such accident 
for a distance flown corresponding to 60 circuits of the earth at 
the equator 

A very high standard of efficiency has been reached. As much 
as 97% and 98% regularity in flying to a published time-table is 
claimed for certain European air lines operating during summer 
weather, and 100% regularity for the British service between 
Cairo and Basra. Three quarters of the failures to maintain per- 
fect regularity are due to weather and failure of power-plant, 
66% being due to weather and 34% to mechanical defects 
throughout the year This high standard of regularity and safety 
in British air transport was obtained very largely through the 
skill and determination of the pilots A notable proof of the 
efficiency and reliability of the British air service is demonstrated 
by the decrease in insurance rates. 

Cost of Operation — Although some progress has been made 
towards economical operation, air transport is Still far from 
arriving at a point at which it can be counted on to operate com- 
mercially without artificial financial assistance. There are two 
main reasons for the high cost of air transport as compared with 
other means of locomotion. First, an aeroplane expends a con* 
siderable proportion of its horse-power in climbing into the air 
and on maintaining itself at a safe height; in all other forms of 
tran.sport the vehicle can remain at a fixed level on or in its 
particular element without expenditure of power. Secondly, in 
order to obtain as great a disposable load as possible for any given 
horse-power, the structure of both engine and aircraft must be 
extremely light. Consequently the air transport vehicle is costly 
to construct, and owing to its comparative fragility involves a high 
rate of maintenance. The cost of operation per hour depends to 
a great extent on the horse-power employed; thus every en- 
deavour is being made, not only to increase the total weight per 
horse-power carried, but also to ensure that the greatest possible 
proportion of this total load is devoted to disposable load at the 
expense of structural weight. It is estimated that in the past air 
transport has operated at 85 m.p.h. over stages of 300 miles at a 
running cost of 3s. a ton-mile plus standing charges of 2s. a ton- 
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mile. Every effort is being made to reduce these figures by the 
development of aircraft specially suited for commercial work and 
by increased efficiency of organization. It should be possible to 
reduce these costs to less than is. a ton-mile for operating costs, 
and as safety and reliability are enhanced traffic will increase and 
overhead charges will drop to a rate which may also be estimated 
at IS. a ton-mile. With a total cost of 2s. a ton-mile, air transport 



should be able to pay its way on many lines of communication 
between the great centres of the world’s commercial activity. 

Improvement of Commercial Aircraft. — The problem of re- 
ducing the operating cost to really commercial rates represents the 
most important question before the designers of commercial air- 
craft. Progress is being made on, broadly, two main lines — the 
reduction of maintenance costs and the increase of paying load 
per horse-power. Air-cooled engines are coming into use; all- 
metal construction is beginning to replace wood and fabric; and 
a robust engine burning crude oil is promised in the near future. 
Each and all of these innovations will appreciably reduce the cost 
of operation. 

Various mechanical developments are being applied to increase 
the disposable load without adding to the weight and size of the 
aircraft itself. The greatest load which an aircraft can carry is 
that with which it can take off and land safely. Once at a safe 
height in the air, the normal aircraft has plenty of lifting power 
in hand. Considerable increase in horse-power is being obtained 
without serious additional weight by means of various systems 
of supercharging and “boosting” aircraft engines. Variable pitch 


propellers are just emerging from the experimental stage, by the 
use of which it is hoped that much more efficient application of 
the horse-power available will be attained. Progress however has 
been very slow in this particular direction. The newly invented 
de la Cierva Autogiro promises to be a valuable factor in com- 
munication between the big air ports and congested areas where 
full sized aerodromes (see Gyroplane) cannot be provided. 

An invention of outstanding importance is the automatic slot 
fitted to the leading edge of the planes This device, a British 
development, has eliminated the loss of control which occurs 
when an aeroplane equipped with ordinary controls is “stalled” 
(ie, the condition brought about when the machine loses flying 
speed). It has therefore removed at one stroke the principal 
cause of flying accidents and freed the art of flying from the last 
real danger peculiar to itself. 

The accompanying table, “Performances of Commercial Air- 
craft,” shows the improvement effected since iqig; a marked 
advance was made with the introduction of 3-engined machines 
in 1926 


Performances of Commercial Atrcrxft 
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Night Flying . — Commercial night flying has been given little 
real attention in Great Britain, largely owing to lack of commercial 
incentive. In Europe — Germany, France, Belgium and Holland 
are all spending money on establishing the lighthouses and other 
illumination necessary for reliable night operation. Germany’s 
night service from Berlin to Kdnigsberg has been a complete suc- 
cess, and further night services are contemplated. Her latest 
commercial aircraft are designed for the fitting of comfortable 
sleeping berths if required In the United States the central sec- 
tion of the transcontinental air mail service has been flown regu- 
larly at night since 1924, and practically the whole of the system 
of air-mail routes is being lighted. 

EMPIRE ROUTES 

The conviction that air transport can only attain its full value 
over long routes is steadily gaining ground, and the energies of 
Imperial Airways are being more and more directed to the crea- 
tion of a great imperial route to the East, instead of towards 
establishing further connections within Europe. 

The British Government established an Empire air service in the 
opening up of the desert route between Egypt and ’Iraq by the 
Royal Air Force, which in 1921 began the operation of a fort- 
nightly service between Cairo and Baghdad for the carriage of 
mails and official passengers. 

At the end of 1926 the Government handed over the opera- 
tion of this section to Imperial Airways Ltd with the intention 
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of reaching Karachi On Dec. 27, IQ26, the extension from 
Baghdad to Basra was opened. The loads carried have been very 
satisfactory and are increasing. Already a large proportion of the 
first class mail matter between Cairo, Baghdad and Basra is deliv- 
ered by this service. 

Egypt to South Africa. — In Africa a start is being made. An 
experimental service between Khartoum and Kisumu, a distance 
of 1,400 miles, was opened by the North Sea Aerial Transport 
Company in Feb 1927, under contract with the Colonial Oflice 



Although the early stages of this experimental service were dogged 
by mis^rtunc, it i)roved that no technical dilliculties lie in the way 
of establishing a regular service between Cairo and the Victoria 
Nyanza; moreover, it roused the interest of the East African de- 
Iiendencies in the possibilities of establishing a permanent .service 
along this route South Africa is also alive to the great advan- 
tages of air transport, having contracted with a British company 
for an experimental line 

AiLstralia — In Australia air transport is firmly established, the 
saving in time effected by aircraft is measured by days or in some 
cases weeks, and the air services have set up an excellent record of 
safety and reliability Three subsidized routes are operated, total- 
ling 3,400 miles, namely, (i) Perth-Dcrby (West Australia); 
1,442 miles, flown in 2^ days as compared with 13 days by the ir- 
regular service of coastal steamers. (Maximum annual subsidy 
£30,000 ) (2) Charleville-Camooweal and Normanton (Queens- 
land) ; T 045 miles; flown in 2V days as against seven days by rail 
and road (Maximum annual subsidy £17,160) (3) Adelaide- 
Cootamundra, with branches to Broken Hill and Melbourne; total 
length of route 1,000 miles. (Maximum annual subsidy £29,576 ) 
By this route the city of Broken Hill is brought within 19 hours of 
Sydney instead of 69 hours as formerly 

Apart from conferring the benefits of more rapid communica- 
tion upon the inhabitants of places lying on the regular routes, 
the Australian operating companies have done a most useful 
service in undertaking special “taxi” flights to other places. The 
conveyance of doctors to patients and the carriage of sick people 
unfit for ordinary travel to hospital has been specially valuable 
in assisting the settlement of remote areas. Stock breeders have 
also been saved large losses in times of drought, when the search 
for grazing grounds has been successfully carried out by air in a 
fraction of the time that would otherwise be consumed. 

In view of the success and popularity of the three existing 
services the Australian Government, in the autumn of 1927, 
decided upon a large programme of expansion entailing an addi- 
tional expenditure of £200,000 a year. The object in view is the 
practical encirclement of Australia by regular services of aircraft 
and additionally a link with Tasmania. 


Canada. — Canada’s part in the development of regular air 
transport services has been so far a small one since other activi- 
ties, notably air survey and forest protection, have occupied her 
energies almost entirely, and with highly successful results. 
Where opportunities for air transport have arisen, as in the open- 
ing of new mining fields difficult of access by ordinary means of 
transport, Canadian aircraft operators have shown rema^able 
enterprise in establishing services and making them pay without 
subsidy During 1927 however, the Canadian Government gave 
increasing attention to the uses of aircraft for expediting the 
European mails arriving and departing on the St Lawrence river. 
In a test conducted in Sept 1927, iS hours were saved by the 
conveyance of incoming mails by air from a liner at Rimouski 
to Montreal. 

AIRSHIPS 

Since the early Zeppelin enterprise in Germany during 1912 
and 1913 no regular commercial airship service has been put into 
operation, with the exception of the experimental service with the 
“Bodensee” run by the Zeppelin company from Aug to Dec 
1919 Germany, the chief user and most experienced designer of 
rigid airships, lost practically the whole of her airship organiza- 
tion under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles; the ships which 
were handed over by her to the Allies were not suited for com- 
mercial work; England and France had not the necessary faith 
in the future of airships to justify the expenditure necessary for 
their further development, and it was only in America that prog- 
ress was continued This general stagnation was further justified 
m the minds of unbelievers by the clisasters which overtook the 
British .ship R 38 in Aug 1921, and the French “Dixmucle” in 
Dec 1923. The finest performance by an air.ship since 1918 was 
the flight of the British-built ship R ^4 from England to New 
York and back during the summer of 1919 (Left England July 
2, arrived America July 6. 108 hours. Left America July 10, 
arrived England July 13: 75 hours.) 

In Great Britain a new policy was initiated during 1923 
After much discussion the construction of two large airshfps 
was put in hand towards the end of 1924, one to be built by 
Government and the other by private enterprise. In the design 
of thc.se airships the orthodox type of Zeppelin construction has 
been departed from, and many improvements, the result of prac- 
tical scientific research, have been incorporated in the structure. 
In connection with this scheme the existing airship station at 
Cardiiigton, near Bedford, has been enlarged, a terminal airship 
station is being erected in India at Karachi, and a refuelling sta- 
tion has been established at Lsmailia on the Suez Canal. The 
contract for the pnvately-built ship includes a satisfactory flight 
to India along this route. The Dominion governments have given 
their wholehearted support to these plans Following upon the 
Imperial Conference held m London during the autumn of 1026, 
Canada and South Africa have both decided to establish airship 
ports provided with mooring masts. 

Airship Performance. — The following data are given to indi- 
cate the progress in rigid airship construction attained during the 
last few years 
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America has introduced helium gas to replace hydrogen as a 
lifting agent Helium ((/ v.) has the advantage over hydrogen that 
it is totally non-inflammable, but its production is extremely 
costly, and its lifting power 15% less than that of hydrogen 
In England it is the intention to fit crude oil engines to the big 
airships and so eliminate the clement of danger incurred by carry- 
ing petrol. No dependable data exist from which the cost of oper- 
ating an airship can be estimated, but there is little doubt that 
if the new airships come up to expectations the operating cost 
per ton-mile will be very much less than in heavier-than-air craft, 
although the initial capital cost involved is very much greater 
The possibilities of the airship as a means of communication over 
long distances and across the great oceans arc therefore enormous 
Government Committees. — To complete the foregoing ac- 
count of the evolution of British air transport the following list of 
the Government committees which have studied the subject from 
time to time is worthy of record: 


Name of Committee. 

Civil Aenal Transport Committee. 


Advisory Committee on Civil 
Aviation (Weir Committee). 


Commercial Airships Committee 


Cross-Channel Subsidies Commit- 
tee (Londondcir> Committee). 

Conterence of Prime Ministers 
and Representatives ot the United 
Kingdom, the Dominions and 
India, held in June, July and 
August 1021. 

Civil Aviation Advisory Board. 


Civil Air Transport Subsidies 


Ail Mails Committee 


Imperial Economic Conference 
1023 (Air Communications Com- 
mittee) . 

West Indian Air Transport Com- 
mittee. 


Imperial Conference 1Q26 (Im- 
perial Air Communications Spe- 
cial Sub-Committee) . 


Colonial Office Conference 1027. 
(Discussion on Civil Air Develop- 
ment in the Colonies etc ) . 


Reports 

Reports of the Civil Aerial Trans- 
port Committee i<<ith Appendices, 
1018 (Cd 9218 ) 

ist Report* Report on Imperial Air 
Routes, dated Oct. .^o, 1010 (Cd 
449.) 2nd Repoit Report on 
Government Assistance for the De- 
velopment of Civil Aviation, dated 
April 19, 1920 (Cd. 7708 ) 

Only Report dated June i, 1920. 
(Report not presented to Parlia- 
ment.) 

Only Report dated Apiil, 1921 
(Report not presented to Parlia- 
ment ) 

Appendix III. to Report Report of 
the Imperial Air Communications 
Committee dealing with Airships 
(Cd 1474) 


ist Report Report on Imperial tir 
Mail Services, dated July 2*;, 19^-^ 
(Cd 1739, price is) 2nd Report 
Report on Aerodrome Facilities ol 
London, dated Jan. 29, 1023. (Cd 
1810 ) 

Report on Government Financial 
Assistance to Civil Air Transport 
Companies, dated Feb. 15, 192 i. 
(Cd 1811.) 

Interim Report of the Air Mails 
Committee, dated Jan. 19, 1924 
(Cd 2038) 

Report contained in Record of 
Proceedings and Documents of the 
Imperial Conference, October and 
November 1^23. (Cd 2009 ) 

Report on the Opportunities lor 
Civil Air Transport in the East 
Indies. 

Report of Imperial Conference 
1926 — Summary of Proceedings 
(Cd 2768, Piicc i/s) Report ot 
Special Sub-Committee is contained 
in the Appendices to the Summary 
ol Proceedings. (Cd. 2769.) 

Report of Colonial Office Confer- 
ence 1927 — Summary of Proceed- 
ings. (Cd 2883. Price i/s 3d.) 
See also Appendices to the Sum- 
mary of Proceedings. (Cd. 2884 ) 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN AIR TRANSPORT 

France. — In this country civil aviation began to be developed 
immediately after the War, and since iqio large sums have been 
devoted each year to air transport development In 1927 four air 
transport companies operated daily services as follows 


f Pans-London. 

(1) Air Union j Parus-Marscillc. 

) L\ons-Gcncva 

' Antibes- Ajduio-Tuni'j. 

(2) Soricte Gencrale do Tr.msport f Paris-Bcrhn 

Aencn (SGTA.) \ Paris-BrusiseK- \msterdam 

(3) Compagmc Internationale do f Pans-Prague BiuharcM 

Navigation A6nennc (C I D ) Constantinople and Prague- 
N A.) . . ( Warsaw. 

[ Toulouse (Marseille) - 

(4) Compagnie Generale d’Entre-j Casablanra-Dakai 
pnscs Aeronautiques (Latecoerc) | Ahiantc-Oian 

i CaMblania-flian. 

These companies operate over ,1 total length ol routes covering 
8,304 miles 

An outstanding success ha.s been achieved by the line from 
France to Morocco, over which mails have been transported sinie 
iQiQ In that year the total number of letters carried was 0,124, 
whereas 6.149.4,80 letters were carried in 1926. 

A most ambitious programme is being jilanncd to be put into 
operation during 1927-28 The Compagnie Generale d’Entrc- 
prises A6ronautiques (Latccoere) is organizing an air service 
between France and South America as a continuation of the 
Toulouse-Dakar service 

It is proposed to cover the entire route from Paris to Buenos 
Aires (about 8.000 miles) in eight clays, a servnee being run 
weekly in each direction At the commencement fast .steamers 
will be used for the trans-Atlantic section from Cape Verde 



Islands to Fernando do Noronha (1,367 miles'), but large sea- 
planes will be employed as soon as a suitable machine is available. 

Since 1919 France has flown 14,496,613 miles and carried 
89,476 passengers, 

Germany^— Germany entered the lists as soon as the condi- 
tions of peace permitted her and, to encourage private enterprise, 
she offered a simple subsidy on a kilometric ba.sis. During the 
earlier years the various air transport companies went through a 
process of grouping and regrouping until in 1924 German air 
transport was in the hands of the two rival coneerns, the Aero 
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Lloyd and the Junkers company, both of which by rousing local 
interest had succeeded in establishing subsidiary companies in 
various fiarts of Germany 

The keen rivalry between these two groups developed after a 
time into harmful competition and duplication, and the Govern- 
ment was forced to step in The obvious solution was the forma- 
tion of a single company, and on April i, IQ26, the Deutsche 
Lufthansa, the present operating company, was brought into 
existence 

This company is by far the largest air transport organization 
in the world and operates approximately 14,000 miles of routes. 
The German air lines have been planned both from an inter- 
national and internal point of view From Berlin radiate air con- 
nections with London via Amsterdam, Paris via Cologne, Moscow 
via Kdnigsberg, Vienna via Dresden, Geneva and Marseille via 
Stuttgart. In addition, all the main industrial towns in Germany 
are linked up by air transport. Thus the German air transport 
system provides direct connections with all the principal coun- 
tries of Europe and indirect connections with Turkey, Persia and 
North Africa German enterprise in foreign countries has been 
rewarded by several notable successes. In Colombia, where jour- 
neys that ordinarily take weeks are covered in hours by aircraft, 
a flourishing air transport service has been organized by Germans, 
and in several other South American states, notably Argentine, 
Bolivia and Brazil, German air transport activities are largely in 
German hands. The Junkers company has a contract for operat- 
ing a system of air lines in Persia, and the Zeppelin company is 
interested in a Spanish scheme for an airship service from Spain 
to the Argentine. 

The United States. — ^Here an entirely different line of policy 
has been adopted from that of the European nations. The Gov- 
ernment refused all assistance to private enterprise and even neg- 
lected to bring any form of air navigation regulations into force 


At the same time a most efficient but somewhat extravagant air 
mail service was started and operated between New York and San 
Francisco This service was equipped with old war aircraft of 
British design and Liberty engines, and was administered by the 
Post Office. Its operations were remarkable for their efficiency 
and regularity, and in 1024 the first regular night flying service 
in the world was carried out on the central section between 
Chicago and Cheyenne 

In Feb 1925 a bill (the Kelly bill) was passed empowering the 
Postmaster-General to make contracts for the carriage of mail 
by air, internally, by private enterprise, and in May 1926 the Air 
Commerce act came into law whereby air navigation was brought 
under Federal control and a civil aviation branch was set up in 
the Department of Commerce to administer the regulations and 
take charge of route organization and navigational facilities 
generally. 

From that point progress has been very rapid. The condition* 
on July I, 1927, was that 19 air mail contracts had been awarded 
and 16 contractors were in active operation One half of the 
trans-continental service had been taken over by a contractor, 
and arrangements had been made to transfer the other half to a 
contractor within the year, whereupon operation by the post office 
would finally cease. The total route mileage flown regularly with 
mails was 7,663 miles and the distance flown daily (including 
night flying) was 16,382 miles. 

Other Countries. — ^The Dutch created a subsidized company 
called the Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maatschappij voor Nederland 
en Kolonien towards the end of 1919, which has operated to 
London, Paris and Copenhagen with great efficiency, equipped 
with Fokker aircraft and British engines. Belgium has organized 
a national company called the Soci^t6 Anonyme Beige pour 
I’Exploitation de la Navigation A6rienne. In Europe it operates 
during the summer between London and Brussels, and in Africa 
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it has established a very successful service in the Belgian Congo 
from Boma to Elizabethville, using machines of British type. 
Italy has three important lines: one from Brindisi to Athens and 
Constantinople, another from Genoa to Rome and Palermo, and 
a third from Rome to Venice and Vienna, with connections from 
Venice to Turin and Trieste. Sweden, Poland, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Spain, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Fin- 
land, Estonia, Latvia and Russia have all put air transport services 
into operation and are actively developing them. 

The rapid e.xpansion of air transport services in Europe and 
also throughout the world at large is indicated by the following 
table : 


Statistics of World Regular Air Transport 
Route Mileage and Miles Flown (approximate) 



Europe * 

The Woild. 


Route mileapie 
(approx ). 

Miles flown 
(approx.). 

Route mileajfe 
(approx.). 

Miles flown 
(approx ). 

IQIQ 

2,200 

Not known 

3,200 

1,170,000! 

lyao 

6,000 

“ “ 

9,700 

2,270,000! 

1921 

0,2OO 

“ “ 

1 ’,400 

4,300,000! 

1922 

g,6oo 

il U 

16,000 

5,500,000! 

1923 

10,100 

4,450,000 

16,100 

6,430,000 

1924 

M.700 

6,1 10,000 

21,200 

8,190,000 

192s 

25,200 

9,780,000 

34,700 

1 2,540,000 

iqjO 

1927 

32,500 

36,100 

11,470,000 

50,300 

S 3,‘500 

16,920,000 


* Including Ficndi loutcs in North i\frica and the whole of .Soviet 
Russia 

t Estimated from c hart given in 7 'he Journal of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers (U S A.), Oct. 1925. 

INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 

At the conclusion of the War when the whole world began to 
turn its attention to the possibilities of aviation as a commercial 
activity it was obvious that, if air transport was to .accomplish 
even a small proportion of that which enthusiasts claimed for it, 
international regulations must be put into force as soon as 
possible, and the necessary steps were taken at the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris during 1919, 

International Convention . — The Treaty of Versailles 
brought into being an International Convention for the Regulation 
of Aerial Navigation, in which all the Allies participated, under the 
terms of this Convention a permanent Commission for Air Navi- 
gation was to be set up and placed under the direction of the 
League of Nations. In Great Britain, except for a brief period 
during Easter Week 1919, post-War civil aviation did not com- 
mence officially until May i, 1919 On Aug. 26, 1919, international 
civil flying from Great Britain was first started under temporary 
air navigation regulations 

By June 1922 the International Air Convention had been rati- 
fied by a sufficient number of signatory states to make the intro- 
duction of its regulations practicable. It was brought into force 
in Great Britain by the Air Navigation Order dated June 20, 1922. 
Accordingly, the first meeting of the International Commission 
for Air Navigation was opened in Paris on July ii, 1922 (see 
Aerial Law). It has been evident that international air navi- 
gation regulations were of vital importance, and during 1922, 
on ratification of the International Air Convention, to which 
reference has already been made, the International Commission 
for Air Navigation (known as the I C A N. in England and as 
the C I N A on the continent of Europe) came into being. The 
following states are parties to the Convention and send repre- 
sentatives to this Commission: Belgium, Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Irish Free State, India, Bulgaria, Chile, France, Greece, Italy, 
Japan, Persia, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, Siam, Czechoslovakia, Uruguay, Sweden, 
Sarre Territory, and Denmark. 

The general principles laid down by the Convention are as 
follow : 

I. Innocent passage of commercial aircraft of the members 
over the territories of all. 


2 Designation of customs aerodromes at suitable points at 
which aircraft must land 

3, Issue of licences to all members of the crew .and airworthy 
certificates to all aircraft engaged in international commerce. 
The forms of these licences and certificates and the qualifica- 
tions and tests to be demanded have been agreed by the Com- 
mission. 

4. The establishment of .1 wireless and meteorological organi- 
zation and a lighting system along air routes authorized by the 
nation over whose territory they he 

The full Commission now meets twice every year, the place of 
meeting being decided on the invitation of one of the govern- 
ments represented. Meetings have taken place, so far, as follow: 
1922, in Paris and London; 1923, Brussels, London and Rome; 
1924, two meetings in Paris; 1927, London and Rome. The Com- 
mission has appointed standing sub-commissions for the detailed 
study of operational, technical, medical and legal problems, and 
these meet at various dates between the meetings of the full 
Commission. Most European nations who are not members of 
the International Commission have drawn up regulations of their 
own, approximating to those of the International Commission, and 
many of them have entered into agreements of various classes 
and duration with one another and with members of the Inter- 
national Commission in order to facilitate the operation of inter- 
national air transport. 

Since its creation the Commission has taken steps to modify 
Articles 5 and 34 of the Convention, which were unacceptable 
to certain ex-neutral and ex-enemy countries. These modifica- 
tions came into force on Dec 14, 1926, on the completion of 
ratification, and the way was opened for several other European 
nations to join the Convention As already staled, America, 
although a signatory to the Convention originally, has never 
deposited her ratification, but has established Federal legislation 
on the general lines of the Convention for the administration of 
inter-state air transport. 

Each country through its national legislature gives effect to 
the International Air Convention and to the decisions of the 
International Commission. In Great Britain this is done by the 
Air Navigation Act, 1920, and by the air navigation orders and 
air navigation directions issued by the authorities from time to 
time thereunder. 

OTHER COMMERCIAL USES OF AIRCRAFT 

There are many kinds of work that can be done by aircraft 
more rapidly and at least as cheaply as by less up-to-date trans- 
port. The first steps were taken in Canada where aircraft are 
now taking a constantly increasing share of the work of sur- 
vey and forest fire protection The United States uses the aero- 
plane as a destroyer of insect pests in the cotton fields, one 
machine in the air replacing 40 men on the ground Russia 
attacks the plague of locusts by similar means. A company in 
British Guiana finds it worth while to keep a seaplane as an 
ambulance, whilst aeroplanes are employed for ambulance work 
in Australia. 

Air Survey. — Aerial survey came into existence during the 
World War The necessity of photographing trench-hnes and 
hostile positions became more and more vital as operations pro- 
gressed, and by 1918 military aerial photography had reached a 
high pitch of efficiency It was only in a few cases, however, 
that it was necessary to employ aerial photography as a means 
of measuring distances on the ground; as a rule, comparatively 
accurate maps were available, and the photographs were required 
for filling in details of natural features, buildings, roads, etc , and 
for disclosing the dispositions of the enemy 
At the end of the war it was clear that aerial photography must 
provide a very valuable aid to ordinary survey, and from that 
date onwards aerial survey has been very successfully developed 
in various parts of the world. 

In Great Britain, which is generally recognized to possess the 
finest survey in the world, there has been little scope for prac- 
tical work on a large scale, and activities have to a large extent 
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hern carried out by two private companies, the Aircraft Oixjr- 
ating Company and the Air Survey Company, who have been 
building up a sound organization. Already aerial survey expedi- 
tions have carried out most successful work in British Guiana, 
Burma and Borneo, and have begun work in Northern Rhodesia 
on behalf of an important mining organization. 

Canadian Progress. — Canada has been the pioneer of air sur- 
veying. Her vast and comparatively flat northern regions ottered 
an ideal field for the young enterprise to prove its commercial 
value in. Operations have for the most part been carried out by 
flying-boats working from the numerous lakes and waterways 
which intersect large expanses of unsurveyed forest land. 

Two systems have been employed: vertical photography aided 
by certain points previously fixed by triangulation; and oblique 
photography along a line already traversed by means of ground 
survey. Forty thousand sq. miles were surveyed in 1024, ap- 
proximately 60,000 sq. miles in 1025 and a similar area in 1026. 
Most of the photographic survey work has been carried out by the 
Royal Canadian Air Force and civil contractors. 

Australia. — Through the medium of the Royal Australian Navy 
and Royal Australian Air I'orce a task of great interest has been 
undertaken in the photographic survey of the Great Barrier Reef. 

British Empire Development — Without doubt enough air sur- 
vey work has been successfully carried out to demonstrate that 
this type of work has become a decided factor in the development 
of the British Empire. The most obvious demand for air survey 
is in regions where ordinary means of transport present serious 
obstacles to the ground surveyor. Such regions are often of 
immense value on account of their timber products, as in Canada, 
or mineral deposits, as in Rhodesia. The air photograph tan 
also be of real value to the geologist, the forestry officer, the 
railway engineer, (he irrigation engineer, the draining engineer, 
the town-planning department, the department of agriculture, the 
archaeologist and the medical officer. 

The point has been reached where air survey can stand on its 
own legs, and it is only necessary now to obtain large contracts 
to develop it into a really important and prosperous national 
industry. The latest experiments prove that under a great many 
conditions air sur\ey will save a vast amount of time and a very 
appreciable amount of money as compared with ordinal y methods. 1 

Other Countries — In France, a new law demanding accurate 
plans of all fair-sized muniiipalities has led to much activity in 
the survey of towns. In Germany, forest survey has been carried 
out exten.sively and successfully, and great progress has been 
made in solving the scientific problems connected with stereo- 
scopic plotting and the aerial photography of mountain tracts. 
The United States has followed Canada in aerial survey progress. 
Her operations have included oil surveys, coast-line and river 
surveys, the alignment of new roads and railways, municipal 
surveys and town-planning 

Modem Aerial Photography — Aerial photography has an 
established place in various branches of commerce and adver- 
tising. In connection with engineering works, building contracts 
and land development, air photographs provide a valuable and 
comparatively inexpensive check on progress. For advertising 
purposes air photographs of factories, estates, hotels and seaside 
resorts are in constant demand. Municipal authorities have used 
aerial photography in drawing up plans for town improvements, 
river authorities have used them for studying currents and the 
siting of bridges, whilst traffic authorities have proved their value 
in investigating the baffling problems of road congestion. 

Owing to the effects produced in a photograph by variations in 
the contour, colour and texture of a surface, air photographs often 
reveal features of interest to archaeologists. The riddle of the 
avenues at Stonehenge was solved by an air photograph that 
showed extraordinarily clearly the course of the ancient paths, 
of which no trace appeared to be visible on the ground. Similarly, 
under colonial conditions aerial photography is probably the 
cheapest and certainly the quickest method available for the in- 
vestigation of schemes of development. Since extreme accuracy 
as to scale is immaterial, the technical diificulties of air survey 
do not arise. 


Forest Fire Protection,^ — Experience in Canada has shown 
that in certain circumstances aircraft patrols are the most efficient 
method of controlling the fire hazard in forests. The greatest 
efficiency is reached in areas where population is sparse and 
ground forces cannot be fully organized. 

During the forest fire season, constant air patrols are main- 
tained over important areas, and fires are reported by wireless 
to fire-fighting stations; in some cases, the fire-fighting parties 
and apparatus are actually carried to the site of the fire in air- 
craft. Enormous tracts of timber have been saved by this means 
In 1923 it was calculated that 2,120,000 acres of forest were 
destroyed in Ontario; in IQ24 the total destruction was reduced 
to 140,000 acres, and the saving in labour totalled 50,000 man- 
days. It was recorded that go';^, of the fires did not spread over 
more than 100 acres, owing largely to the fact that as soon as 
the fire was detected men were placed in a position to control it 
immediately. 

The maldng of inventories and surveys of the forests is com- 
bined with fire protection, and in this way the patrols serve a 
double purpose Until the introduction of air photography, sur- 
vey in the forest regions was all but impossible owing to the 
difficulty and expense of ground operations. The use of aircraft, 
therefore, assists the conservation of the forest wealth not merely 
from destruction by fire but also from uneconomic exploitation 

The Province of Ontario maintains its own fleet of patrol aii- 
craft as part of the forestry service In other provinces the flying 
is done by the civil operations branch of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, or by private contractors. 

Protection of Cotton and Other Crops. — The idea of utiliz- 
ing aeroplanes. as a means of spraying poison dust on cotton plants, 
fruit trees and crops generally in order to destroy insect pests 
was demonstrated in the United States during 1921. This method 
has been developed to a commercial stage and already many thou- 
.sands of acres are treated annually. The poison used is finely 
powdered calcium arsenate 

On large and favourably situated fields 400 to 500 acres per 
hour are treated. Under the most favourable conditions as much 
,is 1,000 acres per hour can be treated The method of applying 
the dust is a comparatively simple one The ‘‘dust*’ is carried 
in a hopper on the aeroplane and discharged at an even rate under 
the control of the pilot Each run of the aeroplane across the 
field dusts a strip up to 250 feet wide at a speed of 70-90 miles 
per hour. One single aeroplane can dust 45 acres a minute, which 
is equal to the work of 40 cart dusting machines. 

The principal advantage of aeroplane dusting is the speed at 
which it works No sooner is an infestation of insects detected 
than the whole area, perhaps many thousand acres in extent, can 
be treated with poison in a few hours. To obtain the same result 
by the old method w'ould necessitate the maintenance of a laige 
force of men and dusting machines and would be economically 
unsound. A very substantial increase in yield is secured by 
effective “dusting” and the air method appears to be gradually 
supplanting the old method wherever the territory is favourable 
for its use. The utility of air dusting is naturally greatest where 
the fields are large, flat and free from obstructions. 

Germany is leading the way with the practical use of the new 
method in Europe: in her case aircraft are employed for the 
preservation of forests. 

Ambulance and Medical Duties. — In undeveloped countries 
where methods of transport are elementary, and particularly in 
countries where tropical diseases are prevalent, great difficulty is 
experienced in counteracting outbreaks of disease and rendering 
medical attention to the sick. 

Aircraft have already been the means of saving a number of 
lives by carrying medical assistance to people stricken down with 
sickness, or by transporting cases of dangerous illness to hospital 
when the hardships of ordinary travel would prove fatal. For 
instance, in one case when an epidemic of typhoid fever had been 
reported, the doctor, by using aircraft, was able to reach the 
scene with supplies of antitoxin in the space of hours instead of 
the two or three days which would have been occupied by the 
ordinary means of transport. In British Guiana a seaplane is 
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fitted up as an ambulance for the transport of fever patients from 
up-country plantations to the hospital at Georgetown; a journey 
which formerly took from 17 to 21 days can be made in about 
two hours 

In Australia more and more use is being made of aircraft to 
assist doctors and nurses in reaching regions where ordinary 
methods of transport are primitive, if they exist at all , the result 
being that a man who would hesitate to take his family out of 
reach of medical aid knows that' in case of need he can obtain 
help promptly. The Australian Inland Mission has decided to 
obtain an air ambulance to extend the range of its medical work 

Several aircraft constructors have built machines specially fitted 
out as ambulances and complete with surgical equipment. 

Destruction of Mosquitoes — By a similar method to that 
applied to dusting cotton and other crops, the destruction of 
malarial mo.squitoes has now been investigated by the Slate 
Department of Agriculture in the United States, and promising 
results have been obtained. Successful experiments were carried 
out over wooded areas where the water on which the mosquitoes 
breed was protected by dense overhead foliage and marginal vege- 
tation Paris green was used as a larvicidc 

Other countries are now turning their attention to this method 
of attacking a formidable enemy to settlement and development 
It appears reasonable to think that, providing the cost is not pio- 
hibitive, regions which arc rendered almost uninhabitable to the 
white man by reason of mosquitoes and kindred ix*sts can be 
cleansed by the agency of aircraft more rapidly and more 
thoroughly than by any other means. 

Policing by Air. — Aircraft are already in use for helping the 
officers of the law Canada has important salmon fisheries on her 
west coast where policing by aircraft is conducted in a very 
effective manner The main ottences againsi fishing regulations 
are fishing w’lth too great length of net or nets of illegal mesh, 
fishing during the week-end clo<ied season, fishing in restricted 
areas, and fishing without a licence Numerous oftenders ha\e 
been detected and it soon became clear that the authorities were 
determined to have the laws strictly enforced Denmark is an- 
other country to use aircraft in this manner, and the United 
States equips certain of her coastguard stations with seaplanes 
for routine patrol duties 

Several countries have employed aircraft in order to check 
the movements of smugglers attempting to land prohibited goods, 
particularly drugs and Injuor In Canada successful and 
interesting results have been secured The smuggling of drugs 
from ships when about to enter Vancouver harbour was well 
known to the Canadian Government Members of the crew or 
passengers h,id devised a successful method of evading the cus- 
toms examination by throwing overboard buo>ed packages of 
drugs at selected spots where they were picked up by launches 
and landed secretly. Owing to the speed of these launches, it 
proved a difficult matter to catch them In order to combat this 
illicit traffic certain incoming liners from the Orient were unex- 
pectedly escorted by aircraft and the risks of detection were so 
increased that the smuggling stopijed 

The aircraft were also used for customs “raids” on vessels 
suspected of carrying illicit cargo, a thorough examination being 
made before the goods could be disposed of A similar use is 
made of aircraft in enforcing the prohibition laws of the United 
States. 

Passenger Transport.^ — ^There are still people who have not 
flown, and “joy-riding” concerns which offer “flips” at popular 
rates continue to flourish They form the largest single branch of 
civil aviation, and through their efficient operation and record of 
safety they have done a most valuable service by creating interest 
and confidence in flying. 

The aircraft used in Great Britain for joy-riding numbered 
about 36 in 1927 and during that year the number of passengers 
taken for flights since igiq passed the 400,000 mark. For a pciiod 
of five years no fatal accident occurred to any paying passenger, 
and the record was only broken through a passenger falling out 
of a machine. 

The American “gipsy flier” is becoming almost a figure of 


romance Unhampered by any rcstriitions and w'ith an enormous 
territory to rove in, some hundreds of men have been carrying 
on the adventurous life ot flying nomads, picking up a living from 
town to town and keeping their machines in the air more by faith 
than by the resources of engineering It was estimated that in 
1026 there weic 420 aiicralt engaged in the United States in vari- 
ous forms of “aerial service” other than regular transport, and 
that ov'cr 380,000 passengers were carried 

Air Taxi Service — There are several operators of aircraft who 
specialize in flights at short notice for urgent missions The news- 
paper firess and cinematograph imiustry make trequent use of 
aircraft for hastening the arrival in London ot jihotographs and 
films of important events and place great rcliame upon this new 
form of rapid transport There is an established seasonal traffic 
in newspapers to the nearer Continental seaside resorts, as only 
by using the air can English newspapers be delivered to these 
plates on the morning of issue Flights with belated passengers 
to Southampton and Cherbourg to catch outgoing liners are also 
a regular occurrence. 

These are examples of the ordinary daily routine of an air taxi 
service Occasionally a business man will retjuirc a machine to 
take him on a fast tour round the European capitals, or even 
further afield. During 1027 an American business man hired a 
Dutch machine for a journey to the Netherlands East Indies and 
back 

In .spite of the fact that air taxi flying is only in its infancy 
and is comparatively small in volume, it is .ible to operate with- 
out any form of government help and still charge quite reason- 
able rales The ordinary charge for a medium-powered machine 
is 2S per mile and for a light aeroplane considerably less 

Australian air transport companies make a special feature of 
air taxi flights In times of flood or drought or sickness extremely 
valiublc service is rendered to the community by these companies 
and they have made themselves practically indispensable to the 
.safety and comfort of thousands of people The Governor-Gen- 
eral of Australia has a special machine at his disposal for journeys 
to places that time or distance would not permit him othciwisc to 
visit 

Sky Writing. — Aircraft have proved an eftective weapon in the 
armoury of adcerfising The writing ot words in the sky is a 
British invention that has been used extensively The aircraft 
Used are fast single-.seaters which are equijiped with a chemical 
“smoke” generating apparatus of patented design from which a 
thick stream of white or coloured “smoke” is emitted as the pilot 
traces out the letters. The work calls for considerable skill on 
the part of the pilot He has to keep his letters in line and equal 
m siA' over a group perhaps eight miles long, and unless he is 
quick the first letters will fade before the last aie finished 

CIVIL FLYING SCHOOLS; LIGHT AEROPLANE CLUBS; 
AIR RACING 

Civil Flying Schools. — In many countries the training of 
pilots both for military and commercial purposes has been en- 
trusted to civil schools, partly for reasons of economy and partly 
to encourage the civil development of aviation. 

In England five schools have been established on a commercial 
basis, the primary function of which is to provide training facili- 
ties for the Royal Air Force Reserve of Officers These schools are 
however entirely civil in character and undertake the instruction 
of civilians at reasonable rates The schools are located at London 
(Stag Lane), Coventry, Brough (near Hull). Bristol and Renfrew 
(near Glasgow; Each school contracts with the Air Ministry 
to carry out a certain number of “refresher” courses for reserve 
officers every year, and two of the schools have begun initial 
training for officers who are not qualified pilots Four of the 
schools were formed in 1923 and the fifth in 1924 

There are in addition three smaller schools which are operated 
by firms engaged in general commercial flying 

France has gone a step further by placing the whole of the 
ab initio training of military pilots in the hands of civil schools 
and by organizing “centres” at which any ex-Service pilot is 
entitled to make flights at frequent intervals in order to keep him- 
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self in training The principal concessionnaires holding the gov- 
ernment contracts for the centres are MM. Morane and Saulnier, 
who took over the company “France-Aviation” which had been 
formed in igss. There are 12 centres, located at Orly, Angers, 
Bordeaux, Marseille, Lyons, Chalons-sur-Seine, Clermont-Fer- 
rand, Montpelier, Algiers, Nimes, Rochefort and Douai. Other 
schools exist at Buc (Bleriot), Crotoy (CaudronL Toussus-le- 
Noble (Farman) and Villacoublay (Morane-Saulnier). 

In Germany flying training is subject to certain restrictions 
owing to the fact that Germany is not permitted to possess a 
military air service. To summarize these restrictions as briefly 
as possible : training schools must no longer be subsidized out of 
public funds; a limit is set on the number of officers serving in 
the Army who may be permitted to qualify as pilots, and the Air 
Police Force, though its members may be given elementary flying 
training, must not be equipped with aircraft. In the absence 
of Government subsidies the training organizations are actively 
engaged in raising money by private subscription from public- 
spirited individuals and companies. The Deutsche Luftfahrt Ver- 
band (German Air League) has always been an energetic sup- 
porter of schemes for training and is redoubling its efforts. A 
subsidiary body known as the “Deut.sche Luftfahrt G.mbh” 
has been formed and carries out training at three schools. Some 
pupils are assisted by the Air League to the extent of four-fifths 
of the cost of instruction. 

A special school has been created at Staaken, Berlin, for pilots 
who are to be employed in air transport; this is the only school 
of its kind in the world. The Deutsche Lufthansa, with its enor- 
mous system of air routes, employs a large number of pilots, 
and, without a special training school, replacement would be a 
difficult problem. The “Dcut.schc Verkehrfliegerschule Gm.bh.” 
exists to turn out pilots fully qualified in every branch of the 
pilot’s art, including air navigation, wireless, meteorology, and the 
international rules governing air na\dgation. 

The total number of flying schools in Germany is about 16. 

Light Aeroplane Clubs and Private Flying. — ^The back- 
bone of private flying is the man who keeps his own aircraft and 
flies it as another man drives his car. But the movement is a very 
wide one, ranging from the member of a light aeroplane club, who 
takes a ten minutes “hop,” to the pilot who sets out to fly single 
handed to South Africa or Australia. It is a consoling thought 
that if British prowess in other sports has been somewhat over- 
shadowed, no other nation has made more progress in genuine 
sporting flying. 

The light aeroplane clubs formed in 1024-25 have been an 
unqualified success. In actual practical results they have in three 
years produced 150 licence “A” pilots and placed a fleet of 77 
light aeroplanes in the air Six clubs were founded under the 
original scheme of government assistance, namely. 

London Aero Club (Stag Lane, Edgware) 

Midland Aero Club (Castle Bromwich, Birmingham). 

Lancashire Aero Club (Woodford, Manchester). 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne Aero Club (Cramlington). 

Yorkshire Aeroplane Club (Sherburn-in-Elmet). 

Hampshire Aero Club (Southampton). 

In June 1Q27 the total membership of these clubs was 1,380 
and of these 742 were flying members. The members worked 
amazingly hard in getting their clubs firmly established and cre- 
ating an efficient organization Statistics show that the average 
time spent by members in training before qualifying for the 
class “A” pilot's licence is 13 hr. 14 m dual (with instructor) 
and 5J hours solo flying. 

Inspired by the success of the original clubs, efforts to create 
new clubs have been started in all parts of the country, and seven 
additional clubs have been approved to receive assistance under 
the revised scheme introduced in 1927. These are the Bristol 
and Wessex Aeroplane, Scottish Flying, Nottingham Aero, Nor- 
folk and Norwich Aero, Sulfolk Aeroplane, East Kent Flying and 
the Tunbridge Wells Light Aeroplane clubs 

New clubs are also springing up in many parts of the Empire 
There are four clubs in Australia in addition to several light 
aeroplane schools organized by aviation companies. Other clubs 


have been formed in South Africa, India, Kenya and Singapore, 
and a number are contemplated in Canada. 

The private owners in Great Britain have joined forces to 
form a private owners club ; they numbered no fewer than 30 in 
1927, including several women. At one stage a popular type of 
light aeroplane could not be built fast enough to supply all 
demands. 

Private flying is not an extremely expensive hobby, nor one 
that calls for more than ordinary skill and knowledge The cost 
of flying may actually be as cheap as that of running a small car, 
and except for periodical overhauls the maintenance of the ma- 
chine presents no more difficulty A tour of 4,500 miles to France, 
Spain and North Africa and back was made in 1927 in a light 
aeroplane carrying a lady as passenger. Not only was the cost 
lower and the journey infinitely more comfortable than by ordi- 
nary travel, but during the whole tour the machine required no 
more attention than the cleaning of filters and spark plugs. 

It is claimed for one popular tjqie of light aeroplane that the 
cost does not exceed 3|^d. per mile “all in” for an annual mileage 
of 21,250, which should allow about the same amount of time 
to be spent in air touring at week-ends and during holidays as 
the average motorist spends in his car By the use of the air, 
however, his range of action would be enormously extended An 
allowance for insurance is included in the above figure and is in 
fact the largest single item. 

Air Racing. — The principal event in air racing in recent years 
was the British success in the Schneider Trophy race at Venice 
in Oct 1027, when the winning supermarine S 5 seaplane attained 
the fastest speed then reached — 281 O69 miles per hour. This 
victory restored the prestige in international air contests which 
England had almost entirely lost. The Schneider contest attracts 
world-wide notice and has apparently succeeded the yacht race 
for the America Cup as the leading event in international sport. 
In 1027 the British team was composed of specially trained 
officers of the Royal Air Force and the machines, upon which 
imm« nsc care and ingenuity had been devoted by the aircraft and 
engine makers, were built to Government order They were 
opposed by a team similarly organized by the Italian Air Min- 
istry. The precedent for this state of aflairs had been set by the 
United States Government in 1923, and it had become incum- 
bent on Italy and Great Britain to back up their entry with the 
full weight of Government resources if the Trophy was not to stay 
in America for good, 

British interest in air racing is growing rapidly. After a period 
of comparative indifference British aircraft manufacturers are 
forging ahead in the design of fast machines. A small racing 
monoplane, the “Tiger Moth,” is a noteworthy example With 
an engine developing 130 hp this machine is capable of a speed 
of 187 miles an hour and has climbed ea.sily to 20,000 feet 

Air racing has been taken up w'ith enthusiasm by the light 
aeroplane clubs and owners of private aircraft. Regular meet- 
ings are being held at which displays are combined with racing 
and the public are attracted in large numbers. The great crowds 
drawn to Hendon aerodrome to witness the air racing organized 
there before the War gave evidence of the interest that can be 
aroused by a well-organized meeting. Under the changed con- 
ditions of to-day, with the light aeroplane bringing aviation within 
the reach of thousands of people, it .seems certain that air racing 
will grow into a big national sport It has one outstanding advan- 
tage over other forms of racing in not requiring a special track 
The principal British air race is the annual contest for the King’s 
Cup which has been held each year ov^cr a different course since 
1Q22. This race is a test not so much of speed as of piloting and 
general reliability. 

Germany and America {see below) have both organized national 
air races on an ambitious scale Germany held in 1925 the 
*^Deutsche Rundfluj(” a race spread over ten days in five circular 
flights of 700 miles each, starting from and finishing at Berlin 
There were 81 entries. 

RESULTS OF AIR RACES 

The first form of air racing to come into being consisted of 
comjK'titions between free balloons, the prize being given to the 
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balloon which eventually landed at the greatest distance from the 
starting-point. 

The first recorded race of this class was the Grand Prix which 
took place in France in 1905, In 1906 the Gordon Bennett Chal- 
lenge Cup was instituted and has been competed for ever since. 
The first Gordon Bennett cup was won outright by Belgium; it 
was replaced by second Gordon Bennett Balloon Club. 

Second Gordon Bennett Balloon Cup 

Brussels — 1925 June 7-9, 1925 — Belgium, A Veenstra. 
Balloon, “Prince Leopold ” Brussels-Cap Torrina, Spain. Dis- 
tance, 1,345km (840m ). Duration, 47hr 3omin 

Antwerp — 1926 May 30-31, 1026 — America, W T, Van Or- 
man Balloon, “Goodyear ’’ Antwerp-Solvesborg, Sweden Dis- 
tance, 86ikm (S38m ). Duration i6hr 37min 

In 1005, the French Aero Club founded the FWeration Airo- 
nautique Internationale to control all international sporting avia- 
tion This body has laid down and published a code of rules for 
air racing The aero club of each country appoints delegates to 
the Federation, which meets once a year, discusses modifications 
to the regulations, decides on conditions for current international 
competitions and investigates and ratifies claims for world’s 
records 

The first aeroplane races ever held took place at an inter- 
national meeting at Reims in Aug 1900 At this meeting an inter- 
national challenge cup for speed was presented by Mr Gordon 
Bennett to be W'on outright by the country which was victorious 
three times running. Below are given the principal international 
competitions for aeroplanes and seaplanes with recent results. 

Gordon Bennett Aviatio.n Cup 

Etampes — T()20 — France (representative, Sadi Lecointe) 
Distance, 300km (18O 5m ) Time, ihr, 6min i7|sec Nieuiwrt 
biplane, 30oh p Hisiiano-Suiza engine. 

Won outright by France, replaced by Deutsch de la Meurthe 
Cup 

Henry Deutsch de la Meurthe Cup 

IQ2I — France — Soci^te Nieuport-Astra Pilot, Georges Kirsch 
Villesauvage, Oct 1, 1921 Nieuport-Delagc, 3oohp Hispano- 
Suiza engine Distance, 300km Time, ihr. iimin 39isec. 

1922 — France — Societe Nieuport-Astra Pilot, Fernand Lasne 
Villesauvage, Sept 30, 1922 Nicuport-Delage, 30oh p Hispano- 
Suiza engine Distance, 300km Time, ihr. 2min ii^sec. 

Won outright by France; replaced by Beaumont Cup. 

Beaumont Cup 

1923 — No contest 

1924 — Istres June 22, 1924 — Sadi Lacointe. Nieuport-Delage 
monoplane. 45oh p Hispano-Suiza engine Distance, 300km 
Time, S7min sosec Speed, 311km (1932m) per hour. 

1925 — hires Oct. 18, 1925 — Sadi Lacointe Nieupprt-Delage 
monoplane, 6oohp. Hispano-Suiza engine Distance, 300km. 
Time, 57min 36^sec. Speed, 312 5km. (194m ) per hour. 

Won outright by France. 


Pitlttzer Trophy 
(Speed Contest) 

1020 — Mineola, Long Island Nov. 25, 1920 — Lieut. C. C 
Mosley, US Army Verville machine, 6oohp Packard engine. 
Course, 132m Time, 44niin 29 57sec. 

1921 — Omaha Nov. 3, 1921 — N Acosta. Curtiss Navy bi- 
plane, 40ohp Curtiss C D 12 engine Speed, r70-7m per hour 

1922 — Detroit Oit. 14, 1922— Lieut R L Maughan, US 
Army. Army (Curtiss Racer, 575hp Curtiss I) 12 engine Tii- 
.ingular course of lOom Speed, 206m per hour 

1923 — St. Louis Oct 6, 1925 — Lieut A J Williams, US 
Naxy Curtiss R aCr, 46oh p Curtiss D 12 engine. Course, 
124 28m. Time, 3omin, 36SOC Speed, 243-67m per hour 

1924 — Dayton, Ohio. Oct 4, 1924 — Lieut. H H. Mills, U.S. 
Army Verville-Sperry cantilever monoplane, 50ohp Curtiss 
D 12A. engine Course, i24-7m Speed, 215-7201 per hour 

1925 — Mitchel Field, Long Island Oct 12, 1925 — Lieut. 
Cyrus Bettis, US Army Air Service Army Curtiss Racer 
bighp Curtiss V 1,400 engine Course, i24-27m (.'•ookm ) 
Time 2omin 56 osec Speed, 248-99m. per hour 


The Jacques Schneider Maritime Trophy 


Year. 

Place. 

Winning nation. 

Aveiagi speed 
miles per hour. 

191 i 

Alonaco 

I‘ ranee 

4S‘2S 

1914 

Monaco 

( treat Britain 

89 8 

1015-18 

No contest 



lyiQ 

Contest annulled 



1020 

Venice 

Italy 

106 7 

1921 

Venice i 

Italy 

IIO-Q 

1922 

|| 

(ireat Britain 

145 7 

1923 

U.S.A. 

177 38 

1024 

No contest 



1925 

Bay Nhore 

USA. 

2VS7 

1926 

Hampton Roads 

Italy 

246 

1027 

V« ni< t 

Great Britain 

28 1 669 


On January 7, 1929, the army plane “Question Mark” com- 
pleted at Los Angele.s a continuous tlight of 150 hours. 

{See also Aerial Navigation, Aeronautics, Aeroplane, Air- 
ship, etc ) 

Bibliography — Half-yearly and Annual Reports on the Progress of 
Civil Aviation from 1919 onwards (H M. Stationery Office) ; H. B. 
Pratt, Commercial Airships (1920) , G Holt Thomas, Aerial Trans- 
port (1920) ; Canadian Annual Reports on Civil Aviation, Ottawa, 
from 1920 onwards; Sir Walter Raleigh, The War in the Air, vol. 1 
(1022); US. Aircraft Year Books, from i02,i onwards (Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce), Jahrbuch fur Luftverkehr (1924); Lieut - 
Col. Ivo Edwards, C M G. and Capt. F Tymms, M C., Commercial 
Air Transport (1926), The Approach towards a system of Imperial 
Air Communications (Memorandum presented to the Imperial Con- 
ference 1926), Annuaire de VAhonautique (1927); The Air Pilot: 
Great Britain and Air Pilot Monthly Supplements (Aerodromes, 
Ground OrRanization, H. M Stationery Office) ; Licut.-Col. L N. F. I. 
King, OBE, RE, Graphical Methods of Plotting from .Mr Photo- 
graphs; Capt. F Tymms, M C and Flt.-Lieut. C Porn, R .A F , 
Plying for Air Survey Photography (H. M Stationery Office) ; Lieut. 
M. Hotine, R E., Simple Methods of Surveying from Air Photographs 
(H. M. Stationery Ofiice) . (W S. B.) 


Trans-OieanU Flights 


Flight 

By 

Start 

Date hinish 

Date 

Distance 

Duration 

New York-Paris 

Lindliergh 

Roiwcvclt Field. N Y 

5/iO,'27 Pan-. 

s/21/27 

3,f)oo m 

W ' hr 

New Vork-tiermany . 

Chamberlin . . 

Roosevelt Fiel.l. N Y 

6/ 4/27 KiKicben 

(,/ s'27 

3.921 •> 

\2'. hr 

Trans- Aikntu 

Byril et al 

Roosevelt tield. N Y 

6/79/21 Ver-Sur-Mcr, France 

6/to, 27 

1.477 » 

42 hr , 6 mm. 

New York-Tokio 

‘‘chlce-Rrock . . 

Harbor Grace, N. F. 

8/27/27 Tokio 

0/14/27 

X2.aoS .. 

MS'.-' Iir 

TVans- Allan tic 

Haldeman-Elder . 

RcKisevelt Field, N Y 

io''it/27 Near the Azores 

IO'Ii''27 

2.621 „ 


TVans-Pacific 

U S. army 

Oakland, Calif 

6/28/27 Honolulu 

6 '20/27 

2,407 .. 

25 hr so min 

Trans-Pacific 

Smith Bronte . . 

Oakland, Cahf 

7/14/27 Molokai, Hawaii 

7/»S'27 

2,140 „ 

2S hr 56 min 

Trans- Pacific (Dole race) 

Goebel-Uavis 

OakUnd, Calif. 

S/16/21 Honolulu 

8/17/27 

2,407 

26hr i7min 3isec 

Trans-Pacific (Dole race) 

Jensen-Schluter . 

Oakland, Calif 

8/ 16,/ 27 Honolulu 

S, 11/21 

2,407 •, 

28 hr 16 mm 

Pan-American (good will) .... 

U S army . . . 

San .4nlonlo, Texas 

12/20/26 Washington, D C. 

S/ a/27 

C 20,000 ,, 


Four continents, two oceans 

De Pinedo 

Cagliari. luly 

2/H/27 Ostia, Italy 

6/1 0/27 

f JO 000 ,, 


South Atlantic 

Coste and Le Brix 

St Louis Scnagal, Africa 

10/14/37 Port Natal, Brazil 

io/is/27 

2 . ISO 

10 hr 5 mm 

England-Australia 

B Hinkler 

Croydon,. England 

2/ 7/28 Port Darwin, Australia 

12/23/28 


IS'/ da>s 

Ireland-Newfoundland (Bremen) . . 

Fibunauricc et al 

Dublin, Ireland 

4/13/28 Greenly Island, N.F. 

4/t 1/28 


<6 hr 30 min 

Trans-Atlantic .... 

Amelia Earhart et al 

Trepassey Bay, N F j 

6/17/28 Burry Port, Wales 



20 hr 40 min 
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Aeroplane Races in the United States.>-The first aeroi)lane 
race in the United States took place in 1910 at Belmont Park, 
N Y , when fliers from France, England and other lands went to 
this country to compete for the Gordon Bennett Cuii — ^won in 
1909 by Glenn Curtiss at Rheims, France. From that time on until 
after the World War, aeroplane racing in America was rather des- 
ultory There were numerous events, but the manner in which 
they were conducted made them local rather than national affairs. 

The first real aeroplane race in America was held in 1920 for 
the trophy presented by Ralph Pulitzer The event was staged 
at Mitchel Field, N.Y , and won by Lieut. C C Moseley of the 
U S Army Air Service The average speed was 1 78 miles an hour 
In succeeding years greater speeds were attained, until the 1925 
race when a speed of 248 975 miles an hour was attained by Lieut 
Cyrus Bettis. No Pulitzer race has been held since that year 
The Army and Navy took great interest in the early Pulitzer 
races In fact, these events played a very important role in 
developing the speed and efficiency of pursuit aircraft It is per- 
fectly justifiable to say that efficient performance of modem 
pursuit planes in Army and Navy aviation was developed in the 
gruelling giind to whuh motors were subjected in the Pulitzer 
trials However, when the military air scr\ucs developed fast 
tactical ships, they ceased building fast planes for racing purposes 
(For winners and the speeds in the Pulit/er events acc above.) 

American military aviators won the Schneider Seaplane Races 
two consecutive times In 1923, Lieut David Rittenhouse, U S N. 
won the cup at Cowes, England, with an average speed of 177-38 
mph In 1925, Lieut James U Doolittle came in the winner 
with an average siieed of 2 j2 mph at Bay Shore, Maryland 
Since 1920, in addition to the Pulitzer races, the National 
Aeronautic Association has .s[)onsored the National Air Races 
with the Pulitzer races as the main feature At the outset, these 
races were primaiily dependent upon the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps for entries, with separate events for pursuit, observation, 
bombardment and light commercial planes The Military Services 
are gradually withdrawing from participation in these races with 
the result that civilian and commercial entries have gradually 
taken an incrca.singly prominent part, a highly desirable develop- 
ment In 1928, the National Air Races consi.sted chiefly of civilian 
events featuring weight -carrying, speed and light sport aeroplanes. 
Within the Services there are several races exclusively tor military 
planes, such as the Mitchell Pursuit Trophy, the Curtiss Marine 
Trophy, the Patrick Attack Trophy, the Liberty Engine Builders’ 
Trophy and Packard Trophy for large aeroplanes (L J M ) 
AVIATION, HAZARDS OF. Owing to increased knowl- 
edge, greater experience and improved aiiparatus, aviation haz- 
ards are decreasing at a comparatively rapid rate all over the 
world. Contrasted with 160 flying accident. s in the United States 
in 1926, including passengers, mechanics, pilots and others, during 
the following year, with about 1,500 licensed pilots involved and 
greater mileage covered, there were only ii fatalities, or a rate 
of approximately seven per i,ooo In view of the fact that the 
industry is still in its infancy, that new routes and methods are 
continually being tried, this is not considered a large percentage 
In Great Britain the Imperial Airways of London, in the three 
years ending 1927, h.id the good fortune to carry $2,000 passen- 
gers over 2,soo,ooom without a single accident. This is in pleas- 
ing contrast to the record made by surface methods of travel in 
the same territory at a corresponding stage of development, as 
evidenced by the fact that in 1842 eight railway lines carrying 
10,000 people over 3,500,000m had a death-list of 22. It is 
gratifying to realize that modern methods of re.search and scien- 
tific enquiry, while increasing the speed of travel, arc being em- 
ployed with equal vigour and success to reduce the hazards 
involved therein. 

AVIATION INSURANCE: see Afrial Law ; Insurance, 
Miscellaneous. 

AVIATION, MEDICAL ASPECTS OF. Flying may be 
regarded from the points of view: (a) of the passenger and (b) 
of the pilot. 

The Passenger. — As a general rule passenger flying consists 
in what is called “stiaight flying ” An opinion as to the safety of 


flying must not be formed from the number of accidents which 
occur in military flying. Such flying is totally different from civil- 
ian flying, involving more risk. This point is emphasized 
because the enjoyment of flying as passenger depends greatly upon 
whether the passenger experiences a feeling of security or other- 
wise. Above 500ft. sense of contact with the earth is lost and, 
in some people this induces a feeling of anxiety not allayed until 
they land For such, travel is best accomplished by other means. 

The other chief factor which determines whether flying is 
enjoyable or not is the state of the atmo.sphere. If the weather 
IS “bumpy" a passenger may become “air-sick," more especially 
when travelling in an enclosed cabin As with sea-sickness many 
people anticipate being “air-sick” and in this frame of mind the 
malady is prone to occur. Some people also are afraid of the effects 
of altitude At the heights of average aerial travel, * e , up to 5,000 
or even j 0,000ft nothing beyond a slight deepening of breathing, 
and some exhilaration is noticed The effects of altitude are not 
felt by most people until 12,000-1 5,000ft. Civilian passenger 
machines do not ascend high enough to induce anything akin to 
“mountain-sickness,” neither are the average altitudes reached 
sufficient to induce harm m people who, though suffering from 
lung or heart ailments, are able to pursue an average every-day 
life on the ground 

The Pilot. — With regard to flying as pilot, various points must 
be taken into consideration, since it is upon him that the safety 
of the aeroplane rests 

First, he must be possessed of those qualities which enable him 
efficiently to mampulate his machine Simple flying calls for 
certain co-ordinated limb movements which arc initiated as the 
result of sensory impressions Of such impressions those of vision 
are the most important A blindtolded pilot cannot fly a 
machine with safety, although .such has been stated to be the 
case. Tests, however, unilertakcn under dual control quickly prove 
the contrary In fog and cloud flying a pilot has to rely upon the 
information obtained from instruments by the use of his eyes 
The same is true in a large measure of night flying, although here 
a certain amount of visual information is generally also available 
from external sources (horizon, stars, etc ) The experienced pilot 
I derives an increasing amount of information from the neives of 
“deej)" sensation — viz , the “feel” of the control column, rudder 
bar and seat, and as a result can more or less automatically initiate 
the appropriate co-ordinated movements necessary for the ac- 
curate control of his machine 

Except to the experienced pilot, tactile sensations play but little 
part in the act of flying, although information is derived from the 
“teel” of the wind and varying air currents upon the face Audi- 
tory sensations also play but little part in the art of flying, 
although good hearing ib advantageous and necessary for other 
considerations, eg, the appreciation of the “note” of the engine, 
the reception of wireless and so forth. Delicately co-ordinated 
movements of arm and leg are necessary for the accurate control 
of an aeroplane. Some individuals are incapable of achieving this 
delicacy and are consequently heavy handed or heavy footed 
or both. Other individuals are incapable of combining arm and 
leg movements with sufficient accuracy owing to an inability, 
to perform successfully two relatively simple movements at 
the same time. Although such incapacity falls within the prov- 
ince of the instructor to correct, the examination of the re- 
sponses by means of a special apparatus for the purpose is of 
great value in certain cases. 

Effects of Altitude. — The effects of altitude call for especial 
consideration from the point of view of the pilot. In addition to 
the effects of diminution of oxygen supply, the effects of extreme 
cold and the actual diminution of the air pressure have to be 
considered. With regard to the last, the idea that diminution of 
pressure in any way affects the body as a whole is quite erroneous. 
The main effects of diminution of pressure in itself are due to 
the expansion of the air enclosed within the middle ear. This 
tends to expand as the pressure is reduced, but the pressure of 
such air is, generally regarded, automatically adjusted by swallow- 
ing. Therefore, only subjects suffering from catarrh of the tubes 
leading to the middle ear are likely to suffer any inconvenience 
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from this cause. The same is true when atmospheric pressure is 
again increased on coming down from average heights (1,000- 
2,000ft.). The movement of swallowing again automatically ad- 
justs the pressure. When descending from greater heights the 
increased pressure on the ear drum through the outer ear is easily 
neutralized within the middle ear by inflation brought about by 
holding the nose and gently blowing up the car drums by the 
movements of forced expiration, a device well known to all pilots. 
It has been falsely supposed that at great heights there is a danger 
of trouble arising in the body from the release of gases into the 
blood owing to the diminution of pressure, such as takes place 
in the diver when he rises to the surface after prolonged immersion 
at the increased pressure of great depths, or in the caisson worker 
emerging from work in compressed air chambers. This is not the 
case. It takes a diminution of at least one atmosphere to cause 
such bubble formation and that suddenly, whereas an aviator is 
.seldom exposed to a diminution of pressure of more than half 
an atmosphere (o.oooft. approximately) and then but gradually 
owing to the relatively slow climbing powers of the aeroplane. 
There is no danger of an “air disease'’ corresponding to caisson 
disease or diver’s palsy 

The effects of flying at great altitudes were observed as the 
result of the high flying which became necessary during the World 
War. In the air the chief among these eifects were diminution of 
judgment, drowsiness, breathlessness and muscular weakness, fol- 
lowed by great bodily fatigue. The eflects of high altitudes upon 
judgment are insidious and constitute for the aviator a subtle 
danger There is also a great slackening of morale and loss of 
oftensive spirit. Pilots somcl lines complain of headaches which 
at times come on while m the air, but more usually after landing 
In flying the effect of increasing altitude is in the first place a 
deepening of the respiiration in order to secure the oxygen neces- 
sary to maintain the bodily functions At the same time the heart 
quickens, and thus is established the beginning of a “vicious 
circle " For an increase in the rate of the heait-beat means an 
increase in the amount of work done by the heart, and this in- 
crea.secl work entails an increased oxygen consumpiien, the supply 
of which IS diminishing, thus each factor reacts unfavouralily 
upion the other At high altitudes, therefore, all the devices to 
render the respiration and circulation eflicient are called into play 
to meet the changing conditions, so that with prolonged and 
repeated stress, a breakdown of the respiratory and circulatory 
mechanisms, involving also the nervous system, is to be antici- 
pated unless appropriate measures be taken to mitigate the ill 
effects It is found that with the provision of oxygen apparatus 
on high flying machines these symptoms are greatly alleviated 
The administration of oxygen temls to preserve an efficient slow 
pulse and a good arterial pressure, keep off the onset of distress- 
ful breathing, mitigate any ill effect due to excessive deep breath- 
ing and increase the power for nervous concentration and muscu- 
lar work. 

For endurance also, apart from high flying, it has been found 
that a pilot must be fit as regards his respiratory and circulatory 
mechanism. The examination of officers taken off flying through 
“flying strain” showed that their respiratory capacity was very 
much diminished, due chiefly to ineffective working of the expira- 
tory side of the respiratory rhythm As regards the circulation, the 
fit pilot is possessed of a regular, fairly slow pulse which is not 
greatly quickened by e.xercise and speedily returns to its normal 
rate. The pulse of the man unfit for flying, or unfit to learn to 
fly, is unduly quickened by exercise and takes considerable time 
to return to normal. Effective medical selection of the pilot is 
based upon the following considerations' — 

(a) A careful personal history of the candidate; 

(b) An eye examination ; 

(c) An car, nose and throat examination; 

(d) A general medical and surgical examination, including 

special physiological tests. 

In respect of personal history especial attention is directed to 
a history of ailments or disabilities which may have impaired 
nervous stability, respiratory and circulatory efficiency, of ma- 
nipulative power 


In regard to the eye examination, experience and statistical 
data show that a high degree ot visual acuity is called for in 
flying. The standard now demanded is 6/6 with both eyes sep- 
arately at 20ft. under conditions equivalent to “standard illumi- 
nation” or better. To this rule there are two exceptions only in 
Great Britain. The fust is that candidates whose physical tests 
demonstrate e.xceptional fitness may be accepted with a visual 
acuity of 6 /q (all letters and each eye separately), on the recom- 
mendation of the ophthalmic specialist The second exception is 
that no candidate, whatever his visual acuity, may be pas.sed into 
the service, who reveals a manifest hypcimi'tropia (th.it is hyper- 
metropia revealed without the use ol a mydn.uicl of -f2 00 D. 
Sph or ov'^cr The importance of good visual judgment is brought 
out by the following considerations — 

Immediately the aeroplane leaves the ground the pilot loses 
the one quantity in the judgment of distance to which he has 
always been accustomed — viz , contact with the ground. In the 
air all verticals become more or less fore-shortened and, therefore, 
the size of known objects will be varied from those of previous 
experience. Further, shadows of objects will be viewed irom 
a totally different aspect, and the .speed at which the pilot is 
travelling is greater than any he has ever experienced It may 
be token as generally true that the faster a machine flies 111 the 
air, the faster is its landing speed. The speed of landing is often 
the one trouble for a pilot with doubtful visual judgment Normal 
fields of vision in both eyes are necessary for flying because . — 

(a) The pilot requires to obtain the widest possible view of 
machines and other objects in his proximity — this is especially 
important in formation flying; 

(b) He depends mainly upon the vision of the peripheral fields 
for judgment of the pace of his machine in relation to laterally 
placed stationary objects, 

(c) The grey horizon (false horizon) at night is best perceived 
by the rod elements of the peripheral fields 

Normal colour vision is es.scntial for piloting duties as coloured 
flares and lights are employed as signals m formation flying and 
for night navigation and landing. The risks involved through 
error of colour perception are obvious The ear, nose and throat 
examination is conducted with a view to ensuring adequate acuity 
of hearing for the operation of wireless and freedom from any 
abnormal or unhealthy condition of the ears themselves, or of the 
upper respiratory passages which might tend to interfere with the 
safe handling of aircraft. It has to be remembered that conditions 
of but slight importance on the ground frequently become ag- 
gravated in flying In cases where there is a history of giddiness, 
faintness, swing or train sickness, severe sea-sickness or sensi- 
tivity to uneven movement, rotation tests arc employed. The 
method of test now used in Great Britain is to take the pulse 
rate and arterial pressure before and after rotation. In subjects 
liable to vertigo, the pulse rate and blood pressure have been 
found to rise, on the other hand in those liable to fainting, the 
blood pressure, especially as maintained between the beats of the 
heart, falls. In good pilots there is practically no alteration of 
pulse rate or blood pressure 

I'roni the medical point of view certain protective measures 
are essential under certain circumstances. Such, for example, are 
the administration of oxygen and the provision of adequate cloth- 
ing when high cold flights have to be undertaken. For fog, cloud 
and night flying, a valuable safety measure is the use of a control 
indicator which indicates whether the machine is on an even keel 
and whether it is turning correctly with the right angle of bank, 
since the human body is not endowed with any mecharjism 
adequate to inform the pilot of his position in space. It has been 
thought by many authorities that the vestibular mechanism of the 
internal ear is adequate for this purpose, but such is not the 
case, and without some such instrument as a control indicator 
a pilot is liable to get upside down in fog and cloud. The machines 
of the Imperial Airways are, in consequence, fitted with the Reid 
control indicator. 

The popularity of private flying is greatly on the increase, and 
the medical examination necessary to obtain a private licence 
is not severe. Generally speaking, any man or woman with good 
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vision, without or with glasses, and adequate hearing, who is of 
average soundness in wind and limb is able to pass the medical 
examination necessary for private piloting. (M. F.) 

AVICENNA (Abu ‘Ali al-Husam ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Sina) 
(979-1037), the greatest of Arabian philosophers in the East, 
and a physician in whom Arabian medicine reached its culmina- 
tion. Born in the province of Bukhara of a family connected 
with public service, Avicenna at the age of ten was well ac- 
quainted with the Koran and Arabic classics During the nejct 
six years he acquired a knowledge of philosophy, mathematics, 
astronomy, and medicine. His philosophical ability was such that 
he had memorized the Metaphysics of Aristotle, though its 
meaning remained obscure until he bought, by chance, the com- 
mentary of Alfarabi. At 17 his medical knowledge enabled him 
to cure the Samani ruler, Nuh ibn Mansur, from a dangerous 
illness. His chief reward was an acce.ss to the royal library. 

With the ending of the Samanid dynasty in 1004, Avicenna 
seems to have spent a short time in the service of the ruler of 
Khwarazm or Khiva, and then to have wandered about until he 
began his lecturing on logic and astronomy at Jurjan, near the 
Caspian. From there, he pa.ssed on to Rai and Karzwin, and ulti- 
mately to Hamadan, where he occupied the office of vizier to 
Shams Addaula. The soldiery, however, mutinied against their 
nominal sovereign, and demanded that the new vizier should be 
put to death Addaula consented to his banishment, but Avicenna 
managed to hide him.self until an attack of illness induced the 
amir to restore him to his post When the ruler of Isfahan cap- 
tured Hamadan in 1024, Avicenna passed into his service as phy- 
sician and general literary and scientific adviser. In this capacity 
he spent the remaining thirteen years of his life„ combining 
hard work with frequent bouts of excessive pleasure. While 
marching with the army in a campaign against Hamadan, he was 
seized with .severe colic, and died in June 1037, at the age of 58. 

About 100 treatises are ascribed to Avicenna, and of these, the 
most influential was his Canon of Medicine. Although this work, 
like all other Arabic medical treatises, presents the doctrines of 
Galen and Hippocrates, modified by those of Aristotle, it was 
able to eclipse the Summary of Rhazes (d. c. 923), who, on ac- 
count of his clinical observations, was one of the most original 
Mohammedan physicians, because of its greater method and its 
treatment of medical science as well as practical medicine. The 
Canon includes five books; the first and second treat of physi- 
ology, pathology, and hygiene, the third and fourth deal with the 
methods of treating disease, and the fifth describes the com- 
position and preparation of remedies, and includes Avicenna’s 
personal observations. It was badly translated into Latin by 
Gerard of Cremona (d 1187), but the translation remained the 
standard text-book of medicine even until about 1650, when it 
was still used in the universities of Louvain and Montpellier. The 
best editions of this translation are those of Venice 1554, and 
Basle 1556. The Arabic text which was edited at Rome in 1593 
has recently been re-edited in Egypt. 

The second most influential work of Avicenna was his al-Shifa 
(the book of recovery), which includes long treatises on Logic, 
Physics, Mathematics, and Metaphysics. The Logic, part of the 
Physics (viz Sufficientia, Dc Caelo, and Lib. sex naturalium or 
the De Anima), and the Metaphysics were translated into Latin 
by John of Spain and Gunclissalinus, and passed through several 
editions, including that of Venice 1508. The Metaphysics has also 
been rendered into German in 1907 by M. Horten. The al- 
Nadjat, which is a r6sum6 of the al-Shifa, has been recently trans- 
lated into Latin by Mgr. Carame under the title, Avicennae 
Metophysices Compendium (Roma, 1926). Both of these works 
show the influence of Alfarabi on his logic, the dynamism of his 
physics, the empirical tendency of his psychology, and his sys- 
tematization of Aristotle coloured by a Neoplatonic theory of 
the production of the world {see Arabian Philosophy). 

Of Avicenna’s numerous other works, the Kitab el-Jcharat. 
wa’ tanbihat (the Book of Theorems) was edited in Arabic by M. 
Forget, 1892, and some of the mystical treatises by M. Mehren, 
1892; the famous poem on the soul was translated into English 
by E. H. van Dyk (Verona, 1906). 


-AVIGNON 

Bibliography — For his medicine, see Leclerc, Histoire de la Mide~ 
cine Arabe (1876) ; M. Neuberger, Geschichte der Medizin (Stutt- 
gart, 1908) ; E. Playfair, Eng. trans. (Oxford, 1910) ; E. G. Browne, 
Arabian Medicine (1921) ; C. Singer, Short History of Medicine 
(1928). For his philosophy, see Shahrastani (German trans.); K. 
Prantl, Geschichte der Logik; S. Munk, Milanges, 352-366; Carra de 
Vaux, Avtcenne (1000) ; Sauter, Avicennas Bearbeitung der Aristotel 
Metaphysik (Freiburg i. B. 1912); D. Sabba, £tude sur la Mita- 
phystque d’Avicenne (1926). (The same author is preparing a work 
on Avicenna’s psychology.) For the list of extant works, see C. 
Brockelmann’s Geschichte der arabtschen Litteratur (Weimar, 1898). 

AVIENUS, RUFIUS FESTUS, a Roman aristocrat and 
poet, of Vulsinii in Etruria, who flourished during the second 
half of the 4th century a d. He was probably proconsul of Africa 
(366) and of Achaia (372). Avienus was a pagan. He trans- 
lated the ^aivofieva of Aratus and paraphrased the nepii77T;(ns 
of Dionysius under the title of Descriptio Or bis Terrarum, both 
in hexameters, and compiled a description, in iambic trimeters, 
of the coasts of the Mediterranean, Caspian and Black seas in 
several books, of which only a fragment of the first is extant. 
He also epitomized Livy and Virgil’s Aeneid, but these works are 
lost Some minor poems are found under his name in anthologies. 

Edition of complete works by N. E. Lcmaire {Poetae Latini Minores, 
vol. V, 1819); of Aratea by Breysig (1882). French translation of 
complete works by Despois and Saviot {Bibliothtque Latine-Francaise, 
1826). 

AVIGLIANA, a town of Piedmont, Italy, 14m W. by 
rail from Turin. Pop. (1901) 4,990. It has mediaeval build- 
ings and a large dynamite factory. 

AVIGNON, capital of the department of Vaucluse, south-east 
France, 143m. S of Lyons on the railway to Marseilles. Pop 
(1926) 40,684. It lies on the left (cast) bank of the Rhone 
where rising ground banks the river on both sides and gives de- 
fensible sites (Avignon on the cast and Villcncuve-les-Avignon on 
the west). There is also an island (He de la Barthelasse) in the 
river between them. A few miles below Avignon the Durance 
reaches the Rhone from the east, and the city is a nodal point for 
roads from this valley and the cast side of the Rhone generally. 
Villeneuve is similarly a focus of roads on the west. The division 



Palace of the popes at avicnon. where the papal court resided 

DURING its so-called BABYLONIAN EXILE 


The palace, which took 30 years to complete, It a combination of castle, 
convent and fortress. It It now In part a national monument and In part a 
military barrack. The cathedral towar it to the left 

of the river somewhat reduced the difficulty of crossing and 
helped to give the site its importance. The power of the Rhone 
is so great that a bridge could not be built in antiquity even by 
the Romans, but in 1177-85 St. B6nezet built one which was 
broken down and repaired at various times but was abandoned 
in 1680. As much of the bridge as was supported by the four 
arches nearest Avignon still stands and has on it the original 
Romanesque chapel (with i6th century portions above) dedi- 
cated, as usually happens on such sites, to St. Nicholas. Some- 
what lower down the river a suspension bridge crosses from 
Avignon to Villeneuve. Avignon (Avenio) was an important 
site of the Gallic Cavares, and under the Romans a leading city 
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of Gallia Narbonensis. Severely harassed by barbarians and Sara- 
cens, it later belonged successively to the kings of Burgundy and 
of Arles and to the counts of Provence, of Toulouse, and of 
Forcalquier. At the end of the 12th century it became a republic, 
but in 1226 it was dismantled by Louis VIII as punishment for 
its support of the Albigenses, and in 1251 was forced to submit 
to the counts of Toulouse and Provence. Pope Clement V. made 
it his residence, and from 1309-77 it was the papal seat. In 1348 
the city was sold by Joanna, countess of Provence, to Clement 
VI. After Gregory XI. had migrated to Rome, two antipopes, 
Clement VII. and Benedict XIII , resided at Avignon, from 
which the latter was expelled in 1408. The town remained in the 
possession of the popes, who gov- 
erned it by means of legates, till 
its annexation by the National 
Assembly in 1791, when conflicts 
between the adherents of the pa- 
pacy and the republicans led to 
much bloodshed. The ramparts 
built by the popes (14th cen- 
tury) are very fine, with machi- 
colated battlements, towers, and 
gateways, and they are sur- 
rounded by boulevards. The 
town is traversed by the Cours 
de la Republique, with the hotel- 
de-ville on the Place Georges 
Clemenceau and the Place du 
Palais outside the enceinte in 
which, on a rocky hill, stand the cathedral and the palace of 
the popes. The Romanesque (13th century) cathedral (Notre 
Dame des Dorns) contains the mausoleum of Pope John XXII., 
a masterpiece of 14th century Gothic work; the church has 
been much altered and is more or less dwarfed by the fortress 
palace of the popes begun in 1316 by John XXII. in the Gothic 
style and continued till 1370 It now belongs to the city Among 
the minor Gothic churches of the town are St, Pierre, with grace- 
ful fagade and richly carved doors, St. Didier, and St Agricol. 
Avignon suffers severely in winter from the mistral winds. Jean 
Althen, a Persian, introduced in 1765 the culture of the madder 
plant which long formed the staple and is still an important 
branch of local trade. There are flour mills, oil-works, and leather 
works. Soap and chemicals are manufactured, and wine, teasels, 
and almonds traded, while the town is well-known for its .sarsanet 
and other fabrics. Avignon was a bishopric in the 3rd century and 
became an archbishopric in 1475 It has tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce, a council of trade arbitrators, and a chamber 
of commerce. 

AVILA, JUAN DE (1500-1569), Spanish saint, “Apostle of 
Andalusia,” was born in Almodovar m the diocese of Toledo. He 
studied law at the University of Salamanca, and philosophy and 
theology at Alcala. He intended to do missionary work in Mexico, 
but in 1530, the archbishop of Seville persuaded him to turn his 
attentions to Andalusia. There his charity and humility and his 
fame as a good confessor attracted innumerable disciples includ- 
ing St Theresa, St, John of God, and St. Francis Borgia. John 
was not beatified until Nov. 12, 1893. 

His works were collected at Madrid in 1618, 1757, 1792 and 1805. 
The well-known Audi Ftli was translated into English in 1620, and the 
Spiritual Letters in IQ04. See Luis Munoz, Vida y virtudes del vener- 
able varon J. de Avila (1671) ; L. Oddi, Lije of the Blessed John of 
Avila (1898). 

Avila, a province of central Spain, astride the Central 
Sierras from the Plaza de Almanzor (2, 59 2m.), the culminating 
point of the Sierra de Gredos, to the Sierra de Malagon. Pop 
(1920) 209,360; area, 3,io9sqm.; density, 67-3 per sqm. South 
of the Sierra de Gredos, Avila extends to the river Tietar; it 
advances north for some distance across the plateau of Old Castile. 
On the level ground in the north, the centre of which is Arevalo, 
agriculture predominates, but the soils are poor, resting on out- 
wash from the central Sierras. For the rest, Avila is a province 
of sierras, mainly granitic, rising step-like from the plateau to the 
Sierra de Gredos, and separated from each other by longitudinal 
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valleys which are, in some cases, dried-up lake-bottoms along 
lines of structural weakness. Of these the best known are the 
Barco de Avila and the Valle de Ambles; the latter lies at the 
eastern end of an important structural line, giving a natural route 
from Plasencia to Avila. The head-waters of the ruers Alberche 
and Tietar, flowing to the Tagus, and of the Tonnes and Adaja, 
flowing to the Duero, occupy these longitudinal valleys. The rais- 
ing of stock, especially of the merino sheep (of which the purest 
breeds surviving in Spain are found in the central Sierras) is the 
principal industry (1924; 502,459 sheep), the forests are still 
in places Important (1924; i87sqm , mostly pine). The pastures 
and forests formed the basis of the life of the mediaeval communi- 
ties, subdivided into sexmos, between which the area of the 
present province was divided. Nevertheless, 38%. of the provin- 
cial area is under cultivation, and of this, wheat, grown with and 
without irrigation, occupies nearly one-fourth and is increasing 
its acreage, with rye, barley, oats and maize following in order of 
importance. Modern methods are widely adopted; production of 
cereals exceeds consumption, and a surplus is exported to other 
parts of Spain. The vine flourishes only in such areas as the 
Tietar and Alberche valleys, which produce wines of some repute; 
olive cultivation is confined to a few sheltered localities (Arenas 
de San Pedro, Cebreros) with very high yield. Estates are gener- 
ally large; there is often a shortage of labour, and harvesters 
are brought in from Galicia. The sierras formerly abounded in 
game, but the serious diminution of the ibex of the Sierra’ de 
Gredos led to the creation in 1905 of an ibex sanctuary with 
rights of chase reserved for the king of Spain Avila, the capital, 
is the only large town. In elementary education the province 
stands comparatively high for Spain, though below the other 
provinces of Old Castile, with 37 58% of illiteracy. 

AVILA (Rom. Abula, Avela, etc ), capital of the province of 
that name; 54m. W. by N. of Madrid Pop (1920) 13,704 
The old walled city, on the broad back of a ridge sloping west 
to the river Adaja, commands both the approach to the pass 
across the Central Sierras in the angle between the Sierra de 
Guadarrama ana Sierra de Gredos, and the junction of two im- 
portant roads, one downstream, coming from the south-west by 
Pla.sencia, the other upstream, converging on the cut made by 
the Adaja between the Sierra de Avila and the Sierra Malagon. 

The dark granite walls, into which the apse of the cathedral is 
built, the ancient churches (San Vicente, San Pedro, Santo Tomas 
and San Segundo) and the mediaeval town-houst‘s of the nobility 
of Castile make Avila de las Caballeros the place where may now 
most easily be breathed “the .spirit of the old knightly Catholic 
Castile” The convent and church of Santa Teresa (1515-82) 
occupy the site of the house in which the saint is said to have 
been born. 

See O. Jurgens, Die Spanische Stddte (Hamburg, 1926, bibl.). 

AVILA Y ZUNIGA, LUIS DE (c. 1490-f. 1560), Span- 
ish historian, was born at Placentia. He married a wealthy heir- 
ess of the family of Zuniga, whose name he added to his own. 
He ro-se rapidly in the favour of the emperor Charles V , served 
as ambassador to Rome, and was made grand commander of the 
order of the Knights of Alcantara. He accompanied the emixiror 
to Africa in 1541, and having served during the war of the league 
of Schmalkalden, wrote a history of this war entitled Commen- 
tarios de la guerra de Alemana, hecha de Carlos V. en cl ano de 
1^46 y 1547. This was first printed in 1548, and was translated 
into French, Dutch, German, Italian and Latin. 

AVILES, a town of Spain, province of Oviedo; on the Bay 
of Aviles, a winding inlet of the Bay of Biscay, 24m by rail 
W. of Gij6n. Pop. (1920) 14,642. The bay, crossed by a fine 
bridge at its narrow landward extremity, is the headquarters of 
a fishing fleet, and a port of call for many coasting vessels. Coal 
from the Oviedo mines is exported coastwise. 

AVIZANDUM, a Scots law term ; the judge “makes avizan- 
dum with a cause,” i.e., takes time to consider his judgment. 
AVLONA: see Valona. 

AVOCA or OVOCA, VALE OF, a mountain glen in south- 
east Wicklow, Ireland. The small rivers Avonmore and Avonbeg 
unite to form the.Ovoca river, flowing south and south-east to the 
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Irish sea at Arklow. The vale’s beauty was sung by Thomas 
Moore in his Irish Melodies) it is narrow and densely wooded, 
but is somewhat marred by the presence of lead and copper mines, 
and by the Great Southern railway, on which Ovoca station, mid- 
way in the vale, is 42 |m. south of Dublin. At Avondale, Charles 
Stewart Parnell was born. 

• AVOCADO PEAR, the fruit of the tree Persca gratissinia 
(family Lauraceae) , which grows in the West Indies and else- 
where; the flesh is of a soft and buttery consistency and highly 
esteemed The name avocado, the Spanish for “advocate,” is a 
sound-substitute for the Aztec alimcatl; it is also corrupted into 
“alligator-pear” Avocato, avigato, abbogada are variants. 

The avocado pears seem first to have attracted public attention 
through the book of Martin Fernandez de Encisco, published in 
1519, in which he reports their abundance in Santa Marta, Colom- 
bia, from which spot they are still shipped to-day. First in- 
troduced into the United States in 1833 by Judge Perrinc, when 
he had some trees sent to his home in Florida from Mexico, it 
was not until 1910 that interest in them was aroused commercially. 
Since that time they have grown in importance with each succeed- 
ing season, the planted area reaching in 1924 nearly 1,400 acres. 
It is highly profitable to the grower. 

Varying in size from no larger than an olive to more than three 
pounds in weight, in shape from round to bottle-necked; in colour 
from light, yellowish-green to purplish-black and in skiii texture 
from thin and membranous to a shell-likc covering a quarter of an 
inch in thickness, this salad fruit is grown in South America, the 
West Indies, Porto Rico, Mexico, Florida and California. Thriv- 
ing on a great variety of soils, from a very light sand to heavy 
black adobe, it seems to do best on the medium-textured ones. 
The climatic requirements for the avocado are in general the 
same as those for the citrus fruits, the Mexican type attaining its 
best growth under orange-growing conditions, while the more ten- 
der Guatemalan race is best suited to lemon-producing districts. 
Thus it happens that the Mexican avocado is best adapted to the 
United States. While there is wide variation in yields of st edling 
and budded trees, individuals of both Guatemalan and Mexican 
types have produced as many as 3,000 fruits in a single season. 

Inside the tough outer shell of the avocado is a yellowish-green 
flesh surrounding a large seed This is the edible portion which 
has a flavour more like that of nut meat than a pear In Guate- 
mala where meat is scarce, the avocado is eaten as the main dish 
of a meal. On American tables it is sometimes thinly sliced and 
served as a salad with Russian dressing or it may be eaten as a 
fruit from the shell with a spoon. 

The avocado contains more protein- and more dry matter 
than any other fresh fruit. It 
has also a high mineral protein 
content. Combining “fruit prin- 
ciples” with a high percentage of 
oil or fat, it is a natural laxative 
of exceptional merit. Although 
served chiefly as a salad, this 
“natural mayonnaise” is delicious 
in soup, as a cocktail, on toast, as 
sandwich filler or even made up 
into ice cream The term “avo- 
cado” is replacing “alligator pear” 
since the former is nearer to the 

Aztec ahuaca'tl. cou«Tt*Y of thi national association 

AVOCET (av'o-set'), a long The avocet. a migratory wading 
legged wading bird, conspicu- bird of black, white and cin- 
ously marked with black and namon plumage, that fre- 
white, the avocet (Recurvirostra Q‘^^nts marshes for food 
avosetta) is remarkable for its long, slender bill, bent upwards at 
the distal end. The legs are long and the feet webbed. The bird in- 
habits Europe, Africa and Central and South Asia, and formerly 
bred in England — ^its last breeding place being at Salthouse, in Nor- 
folk, where the people made puddings of its eggs. These latter 
resemble those of the lapwing, as does the mode of nesting. 
The plumage of both sexes is black and white, and no courtship 
antics are performed. It obtains its food by working its bill from 


side to side in shallow pools, thus capturing small crustaceans 
and insect larvae. Two species, R. antericana and R. andina, 
are found in America, R. amcrienna reaching Saskatchewan, 
R. andina confined to the mountain lakes of Chile. A fourth 
species is found in Australia 

AVOGADRO, AMEDEO, Conte di Quaregna (1776- 
1856), Italian physicist, was born at Turin on June 9 1776, and 
died there on July 9 1856 He was for many years professor of 
higher physics in Turin University. He is chiefly remembered for 
his “Essai d’une maniere de determiner les masses relatives des 
molecules dementaires des corps, et les proportions selon les- 
quelles elles entrent dans les combinaisons” (Jotirn. dc Phys , 
1811), in which he enunciated the hypothesis known by his 
name (Avogadro’s lawj that under the same conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure equal volumes of all gases contain the same 
number of smallest particles or molecules, whether those particles 
consist of single atoms or are composed of two or more atoms of 
the same or different kinds 

AVOGADRO’S CONSTANT is the number of molecules 
{see Molecule) in one gram-molecule, the molecular weight 
of the substance in grams It is invariably the same, whatever 
the substance, its value being appro.vimatcly 6-i6Xio-^\ and it is 
denoted by the constant N. Avogudio’s Law states that equal 
volumes of different gases at the same temperature and pressure 
contain the same number of molecules, le, the volume of a 
gram-molecule is constant tor nil gases. This is correct only 
for perfect gases {see Ferfec r Gas), but is approximately true 
for real gases 

See Kinefic Theory, Thermodynamics; and Electron, The. 

AVOIDANCE, from “avoid” (O I'r. csvuidicr or evidcr, to 
empty out), the action of making empty, void or null, hence, 
in law, invalidation, annulment (mc Confession and Avoid- 
ance); also the becoming void or vacant, hence in ecclesiastical 
law a term signifying the vacancy of a benefice In general 
use, the word means the action of keeping away from anything, 
shunning. 

AVOIRDUPOIS or AVERDUPOIS (from the French avoir 
de pots, goods of weight), the name of a .system of weights used in 
Great Britain and America for all commodities except the precious 
metals, gems and medicines The foundation of the system is 
the grain A cubic inch of water weighs 252 .^58 grains. Of this 
grain 7.000 now {see Wtights and Measures) make a pound 
avoirdupois. This pound is divided info 16 oz., and these ounces 
into 16 drachms. 

A toikI lipoid IV 1 1 gill 
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AVON, the name of several rivers in England and elsewhere. 
The word is Celtic, appearing in Welsh (very frequently) as ajon, 
in Manx as aon, and in Gaelic as abhninn (pronounced avain), 
and is radically identical with the Sanskrit ap, water, and the Lat. 
agm and amnis. The root appears more or less disguised in a 
vast number of river names all over the Celtic area in Europe. 
Thus, besides such forms as Evan, Aune, Anne, Ive, Auncy, Inney, 
etc., in the British Islands; Aff, Aven, Avon, Aune appear in 
France; Avenza and Avens in Italy; Avia in Portugal, and Avono 
in Spain. The names Punjab, Doab, etc , also show the root. In 
England the following are the principal rivers of this name 

(i) The East or Hampshire Avon rises in W’iltshire south 
of Marlborough, and flows through the Vale of Pewsey. Travers- 
ing the eastern edge of Salisbury Plain, it passes Amesbury, and 
reaches Salisbury after a very sinuous course. Here it receives 
on the east bank the Bourne and on the west the Wylye. In a 
wider fertile valley it skirts the New Forest on the west, receives 
the Stour, and 2^m. lower enters the English Channel through the 
broad but narrow-mouthed Christchurch harbour. Length, exclud- 
ing les.ser sinuosities, about 6om. The total fall is over 500ft. ; 
that from Salisbury (35m. from the mouth) about 140ft. The 
river is of no modern value for navigation, but may have been 
important in prehistoric times. It abounds in roach and there are 
valuable salmon fisheries. Drainage area, i,i32sqm 
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(2) The Lower or Bristol Avon rises on the eastern slope 
of the Cotswold Hills in Gloucestershire, collecting streams south 
of Tetbury and east of Malmesbury. It flows east and south in a 
wide curve, through a broad valley past Chippenham an. Melk- 
sham, turns abruptly west to Bradford-on-Avon, receives the 
Frome from the south and enters the narrow valley in w'hich lie 
Bath and Bristol. Below Bristol the valley is known as the Clif- 
ton Gorge, famous for its wooded cliffs and for the Clifton {q.v.) 
suspension bridge. The clilfs and woods have been disfigured by 
quarries, but many portions are now in the hands of the National 
Trust or other bodies The Avon finally enters the estuary of the 
Severn at Avonmouth. From Bristol downward the river is one 
of the most important commercial waterways in England The 
Kennet and Avon canal between Reading and the Avon (now dis- 
used) follows the river closely from Bradford to Bath, where it 
enters it by a descent of seven locks. Length of the river, ex- 
cluding minor sinuosities, about 75m The total fall is between 
500 and 600ft. Drainage area, Sqisqra. 

(3) The Upper Avon, also called the Warwickshire, and 
sometimes the “Shakespeare” Avon from its associations with 
Stratford, is an eastern tributary of the Severn It rises near 
Naseby in Noithamptonshire, and, with a course of about 100m , 
joins the Severn immediately below Tewkesbury in Gloucester- 
shire. After flowing south-west to Rugby, it runs west and south- 
west to Warwick, receiving the Learn on the east Continuing 
south-west it goes past Evesham to Tewkesbury The valley is 
broad, and especially after Warwick, through the V'alc of Eve- 
sham, the scenery is very beautiful, the rich valley being flanked 
by the bold Cotswold Hills on the south and by the wooded Arden 
district on the north Famous beauty spots include Warwick 
Castle, Stratford and Evesham The river is locked, and carries 
some trade up to Evesham, 28m from Tewkesbury; the locks 
from Evesham upward to Stratford (17m ) arc decayed, but there 
are many reaches suitable for pleasure boats Total fall of river, 
about 500ft ; from Rugby about 230ft ; and from Warwick 120ft. 
Coarse fish abound Other sti earns of this name in Great Britain 
arc one from Dartmoor to the English Channel, one in South 
Wales with its mouth at Aberavon in Glamorganshire; and, in 
Scotland, tributaries of the Clyde, Spey and Forth. 

AVRANCHES, capital of an arrondissement in the depart- 
ment of Manche, north-west France, 87m. S of Cherbourg on the 
Western railway. Pop. (iq26) 6,i00. It lies on the slopes and sum- 
mits of a 341ft hill looking westward to the bay and rock of St 
Michel At the foot of the hill flows the tidal river See. The site 
was an important Roman military station, and in the middle ages 
Avranches was the chief place of a county of the duchy of Nor- 
mandy. 

It sustained several sieges, the most noteworthy of which, in 
15QI, was the result of its opposition to Henry IV. In 1O39 it was 
the focus of the peasant revolt against the salt-tax, known as the 
revolt of the Nu-pieds. Avranches was from 511 to 1790 a bishop’s 
see, held in the 17th century by Daniel Huet, and its cathedral, 
destroyed as insecure at the time of the first French revolution, 
was the finest in Normandy. Its site is now occupied by an open 
square, one stone remaining to mark the spot where Henry II. of 
England received absolution for the murder of Thomas Beckett. 
Avranches is the seat of a sub-prefect and has a tribunal of first 
instance. Leather-dressing and lacc-making and bleaching are also 
carried on, and horticulture flourishes in the environs. Trade is in 
cider, grain, butter, flowers and fruit, and there are salmon and 
other fisheries. 

AVULSION (Lat. avulsio, a tearing off), the forcible separa- 
tion of a considerable portion of land from the property of one 
owner and its deposit on the soil of another, caused by the me- 
chanical action of water due to flood, change in the course of a 
river or the encroachment of the sea. The property thus separated 
belongs to the original owner, who is entitled to recover its pos- 
session. {See Accretion ; Alluvion.) 

AVUNCULATE. The rights and duties enjoyed by the 
maternal uncle (Latin, avuncidm) in many primitive societies 
throw light on the status of relatives in the social order He may 
have specific duties at the initiation of bis nephew (his sister’s 
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son) or take a leading part in his marriage rites or be responsible 
for his social training 

He may have, and in the case of niatrilocal marriages seems 
to have always, responsibility tor choosing the husband or approv- 
ing the husband of the daughter of his sister. In many instances 
his position owes its importance to the matnlinear niatrilocal 
system by which a woman's brother is necessarily her guardian 
(see Matriarchate ) In matrilineal patrilocal societies he is 
still his sister’s guardian, although on marriage ^ihe pas.scs to 
residence in her hu.sband's community In many strictly patri- 
lineal patrilocal societies the maternal uncle has a similar position 
and it is supposed that in most of these cases his piivilegcs are a 
survival of an earlier, matrilineal order In some of these 
societies the institution of cousin-marriage is found by which the 
maternal uncle’s son has by cu.stom a prelercntial right to his 
cousin, the daughter of his father’s sister, or, more usually, the 
sister’s son has a similar right to his maternal uncle’s daughter. 
Cousin marriage has definite social and economic advantages 
and creates emphasis on the mutuality which all marriages pro- 
duce and this fact indicates social conditions which enable the 
maternal uncle to claim and receivx* special authority in the 
social life over his sister’s children. Sec R H, Lowie, Pnniiltve 
Society, i()2i, 

AVVAKUM (1620^-1681), Russian archpriest and author, 
famous as the leader of the conscrv\ati\e [larty in the Russian 
church in the 17th century, son of a village priest, was born 
at Grigorovo, near Nijni Novgorod lie became protopope or 
rector of a Moscow church, and a con.seivative reformer of the 
discipline of the church He declined to accept the revision of the 
ritual of the Russian church according to Greek practice, proposed 
by Nikon (c; v ) and was exiled to Siberia in 1653, where he joined 
the expedition of Pashkov in 1655 returning to Moscow in 1664 
after the fall of Nikon. But the Synod of Moscow (1666-67). 
though it deposed Nikon, condemned Avvakum's doctrines, and 
he was compelled to take the tonsure and was sent to Puslozersk, 
in the extreme north of Russia His autobiography (written c 
1673), was one 01 the most popular books of the Russian schis- 
matics or Old Believers He urged maityidom on his followers 
and was himself burnt at the stake in April 1681 

Avvakum was the first writer to use colloquial Russian for a 
literary purpose Prince Mirsky says of his Life that it is “the 
only w’ork of really intrinsic significance in the whole space sep- 
arating the Old Russian Lay of Igor in the 12th century from the 
first expressions of modern poetry in the odes of Lomonosov and 
Derzhavin in the later i8th ” 

Sec Life of the Archpriest Avvakutn, Irans. by J.mc Harrison and 
Hope Mirrlecs (1924) 

AWADIA, a Ga’aliin (Arab) sub-tribe in the Berber Province. 

See H A MacMichael, History of the Arabs in the Sudan (1922). 

AWAJI, an island of south Japan, 2i8sqm. in extent It lies 
(34'’ 20' N., 134° 45' E ), athwart and almost closes the eastern 
end of the island-studded Inland sea Awaji (“the way to Aw’a”) is 
the stepping-stone between Kyoto, the old capital of Japan, and 
Awa, the eastern end of Shikoku. It is said that the gods stepped 
from heaven upon Awaji , it is a rocky hilly island, displaying in 
miniature the features characteristic of all south Japan. (See 
Japan ) 

AWAN, the name given to a dynasty of Babylonian rulers 
from its capital city. The designation was later changed to Awak 
(in the district of Kazallu), but its exact location remains un- 
known. It probably stood East of the Tigris and was certainly 
not far from Susa. 

AWARD, the decision of an arbitrator. (See Arbitration ) 
AWE, LOCH, the longest freshwater lake in Scotland, situ- 
ated in mid-Argyllshire, ii6ft. above the sea, with an area of 
nearly i6sqm. It is 23m long north-east to south-west from 
Kilchum Castle to Ford, its breadth varying from one-third of a 
mile to 3m. at its upper end, where it takes the shape of a crescent . 
one arm of which runs towards Glen Orchy, the other to the point 
where the river Awe leaves the lake The upper extremity is majes- 
tic, the lower half tame Inishail island, contains ruins of a church 
and convent. 
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AWL— AXLE 



An axe and hatchets 

The axe, largest of the 
three, is mainly used for 
felling trees. Camper’s 
hatchet at top, and car- 
penter's hatchet below, deal 
with small trees and under- 
growth 


AWL (O Eng. ael ; at one time speJt nawl by a confusion 
with the indefinite article before it), a small hand-tool for piercing 
holes. 

AWLAD HAMAYD: Bakkara. 

AXE, a tool or weapon, taking various shapes, but, when not 
compounded with some distinguishing word (eg, in “pick-axe”), 
generally meaning an edged head fixed upon a handle for striking 
A “hatchet” is a small sort of axe. In 
O E. the word was aex. 

In British politics, the word “axe” 
came, after the World War, to be applied 
to efforts to reduce public expenditure 
AXHOLME, ISLE OF, a flat and 
formerly marshy tract in north-west 
Lincolnshire, about i8m by 5111 , com- 
prising the parishes of Althorpe, Belton, 

Epworth, Haxey, Luddington, Owston 
and Crowle The “island” is almost en- 
tirely under 100ft in elevation and has 
an area of about 47,000 acres 

In 1627 King Charles I , who was lord 
of the island, entered into a contract with 
Cornelius Vermuyden a Dutchman, for 
reclaiming the meres and marshes and 
rendering them fit for tillage This un- 
dertaking led to the introduction of a 
large number of Flemish workmen, who 
settled in the district, and, in spite of the 
violent measures adopted by the English 
peasantry to expel them, retained their 
ground in sufficient numbers to affect the 
physical appearance and the accent of 
the inhabitants to this day The principal 
towns in the isle are Crowle and Epworth 
(population urban district I1921], 3-010) Joint light railways, 
LM.SR. and LNER, run north and south through the isle, 
connecting Goole with Haxey junction The land is extremely 
fertile and produces heavy crops. 

AXIAL GRADIENTS, a term ap- 
plied to the regular decrease in the rate 
of protoplasmic activities, which is ob- 
served in organisms between one point 
of the body and another. The region 
where the rate is highest is the head -end 
of animals, and the growing point of 
plants, and from thc.se points, the gr.ad- 
ual decrease in rate of activities follows 
the axis of the organism It is for this 
reason that the gradients are called 
“axial ” The demonstration of a.xial 
gradients in the higher animals is made 
difficult by the high degree of specializa- 
tion which they show, but it has been 
established that they exist in Protozoa, 

Coclentera, Plalyhelmia, Annelida, lar- 
vae of Echinodermata, embryos of fish, 
tadpoles of frogs and embryos of birds 
In addition, axial gradients have been 
demonstrated in a number of eggs The 
methods of demonstration make use of 
the fact that the rate of activities of the 
protoplasm can be roughly measured by 
the rate of oxidation The methods are 
the following’ (i) direct susceptibility 
to toxic substances; (2) indirect suscep- 
tibility to toxic substances through accli- 
matization; (3) differential reduction of 
potassium permanganate to manganese 
dioxide in the tissues; (4) measurement of the output of carbon 
dioxide; (5) detection of difference of electric potential 

The importance of axial gradients lies in the fact that they are 
set up in previously homogeneous protoplasm by the action of 



TH( JOURNAL OF EXFCRI- 
MKNTAL lOOLOOr • 

Measurement of tissue 

GROWTH 

The breaking down and 
building up procestet of 
the tissues are not the same 
all over an organism. The 
Hydra, here shown, hat 
been subjected to harmful 
conditions which affected 
the regions of the body 
where the rate of activities 
was highest. The damaged 
regioni (dotted) include 
the mouth and tentacles of 
the little bud at the side, 
as well as of the main 
organism 


external stimuli, and that, once set up, they constitute the prime 
differentiation of the organism during development, including 
especially polarity and symmetry The relative rates of activity 
at different levels on the gradients determine the quality of the 
tissue which in development will differentiate at those levels 
{See Experimental Embryology ) 

Bibliography. — Nearly all the important literature on axial gradi- 
ents IS contained or referred to in C M Child, Physiological Founda- 
tions of Behavior (1924). (G. R de B ) 

AXILE or AXIAL (related to the axis), used technically in 
botany. An axile placental ion is one in which the ovules are at- 
tached (o the axis. 

AXINITE, a mineral consisting of a complex aluminium and 
calcium boro-silicate; the calcium is partly replaced in varying 
amounts by ferrous iron and manganese, and the aluminium by 
ferric iron; the formula is 
HCa3BAl2(Si04)4 The mineral 
was named (from a^Lvrj, ‘'m axe) 
on account of the characteristic 
thin wedge-like form of its an- 
orthic crystals The colour is 
usually clove-brown, but rarely 
it has a violet tinge The best 
specimens are afforded by the 
beautifully developed transparent 
crystals, found at Le Bourg 
d’Oisans in Dauphine The spe- 
cific gravity is 3 28 The hard- 
ness of 6^7, combined with the colour and transparency, renders 
axinite applicable for use as a gemstone, the Dauphine crystals 
being occasionally cut for this purpose 

AXIOM, a blalcmcnt admitted without proof, as that if two 
equal quantities are added respectively to two equal quantities, 
the sums will be equal The Greek philosophers recognized the 
existence of first principles “the truth of which,” as Aristotle 
said, “it is not po.ssiblc to prove ” These were called axioms, 
and also “the common | things]” (ra Koiva, la koma) or “com- 
mon opinions” (xoipat So^ac, ko'mai doxat). {See Mathematics, 
Fol .ndations of ) 

AXIS, a word having the same meaning as axle, and also with 
many extensions of this primary meaning It denotes the imagi- 
nary line about which a body or system of bodies rotates, or a line 
about w’hich a body or action is symmetrically disposed In 
geometry, and in geometrical crystallography, the term denotes 
a line which serves to aid the orientation of a figure. In anatomy, 
it is, among other uses, applied to the second cervical vertebra, 
and in botany it means the stem 
AXIS, MAGNETIC. The axis of a magnet is the line 
drawn from its south to its north pole. {See Magnetism ) 

AXIS, OPTIC, the direction in a crystal along which the 
ordinary and extraordinary rays are propagated with the same 
velocity. (See Polarization of Light ) 

AXLEj a pin or shaft on which a wheel turns, or a shaft 
revolving in bearings, and having wheels affixed In carriages and 
carts the fixed bar is called the axle-tree, and the ends are the 
axles. In railway carriages, wagons, locomotives, tramcars, travel- 
ling cranes, and the like the axle runs in bearings, the length mak- 
ing contact therein being called the journal. Axles for steam and 
internal-combustion engines which require outside connecting-rods 
or coupling-rods have the journals between the wheels, but other 
rolling-stock and tramcars outside (In M E axel-tre is derived 
from ONorw dxull-tre, cognate with 0 E. aexe or eaxe, and 
Lat. axis ) 

An axle may be driven, as in the case of locomotives, tramcars, 
or cranes, either directly or through the intervention of gearing, 
or it may be idle in this respect Motor-car axles comprise two 
main classes, the driven one at the back in two parts with differ- 
ential gear, and mounted within a tube or secondary axle, and 
the front one consisting of a fixed bar, to which are pivoted the 
stub axles. Ball or roller bearings take the place of plain bearings 
in motor and certain other axles, but while roller bearings have 
been applied to some extent in railway carriages, the plain 
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Types of awls in general use 
Top, The Brad awl; centre, Scratch 
awl; bottom, Belt awl 





AX-LES-THERMES— AXUMITE KINCJDOM 


axle-box still holds sway. The latter only requires bearing surface 
over the top half of the axle, hence merely a “keep” is fitted to 
the bottom half. The bearing surface is usually gunmetal, with 
white-metal liners cast in, and adequate arrangements for grease 
or oil lubrication have to be ensured. In view of the serious 
consequences likely to arise from broken axles on railways, only 
the best class of steel is employed, made and tested to stringent 



Crank axle for great western railway, - king ’ class locomotive 
Great care is taken in the making of locomotive crank axles to eliminate 
risk of fracture. In the one illustrated, the shaft portions are hollow, the 
webs of heat-treated slabs, and the whole shrunk together and locked with 
screws 

specifications. The large numbers required entail the use of special 
lathes, turning both journals simultaneously. Finally a hardened 
steel roller in a holder is pressed with great force against each 
revolving journal, closing the pores of the metal, and leaving a 
highly-burnished and hard-wearing surface. 

The failure of a locomotive crank-axle is even more serious 
than that of a carriage or wagon, consequently the manufacture 
demands the utmost care. In some cases a solid forging is sup- 
planted in favour of the “marine type” built-up axle, made of 
heat-treated hollow axle, crank-pins, and web shrunk together, 
and locked with screws. Mr. C. B. Collett follows this method 
for Great Western engines, of the “King” class (see fig ) Wheels 
are forced on their axle seatings in hydraulic presses, the pressure 
required varying from 8o tons in the case of small wheels up to 
200 tons or more for large locomotive driving wheels. For the 
final processes of turning the treads, the axles are put in the lathe 
with the wheels thus assembled. (F. H ) 

AX-LES-THERMES, a watering place of south-west 
France, in the department of Arifege, at the confluence of the 
Arifege, with three tributaries, 26m. south south-east of Foix by 
rail. Pop. (1926) 1,100. Ax (aquae), a spa of ancient (Roman) 
origin, is well known for its warm sulphur springs, which vary 
greatly in temperature. 

AXMINSTER, urban district, Devonshire, England, on the 
river Axe, 27m. E. by N. of Exeter by the Southern railway. 
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Pop (1921) 2.049 The situation of Axminster at the intersec- 
tion of the two great ancient roads, Iknield Street and the Fosse 
Way, and also the numerous earthworks and hill-fortresses in the 
neighbourhood indicate a very early settlement According to 
Domesday, Axminster was held by the king. In 1246 Reginald de 
Mohun, then lord of the manor, founded a Cistercian abbey at 
Newenham within the parish of Axminster, granting it a Saturday 
market and a fair on midsummer day, and the next year made 
over to the monks from Beaulieu the manor and hundred of Ax- 
minstcr. The abbey was dissolved in 1539 The midsummer 
fair established by Reginald de Mohun is still held The minster, 
dedicated to St Mary the Virgin, illustrates every style of archi- 
tecture from Norman to Perpendicular Axminster was long cel- 
ebrated for the admirable quality of its carpets, which were woven 
by hand, like tapestry. Their manufacture was established in 
1755 Their name is preserved, but since the scat of this industry 
was removed to Wilton near Salisbury, the inhabitants of Ax- 
min.ster have found employment in brush factories, timber yards 
and an iron foundry. 

AXOLOTL, the aquatic larval form, which may become 
sexually mature, of the salamander Amblystoma ttgrinum 
This larva was for long held to be a species of perenni- 
branchiate urodele (see Amphibia); but in 1865, some axolotls 
in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, metamorphosed into the sala- 
mander form This phenomenon of larval sexual maturity is 
called neoteny (see Metamorphosis) The axolotl, long known 
as an article of food in Mexico, inhabits the USA and the 
cooler parts of Mexico In form it resembles the larva of the 
common newt but reaches a length of about a foot. A semi- 
albino variety is known The adult A tigrinum is dark brown 
in colour, with yellow spots, and differs little in appearance from 
European salamanders In Lakes Chaleo and Xochimilco, near 
Mexico City, the axolotl apparently never metamorphoses; these 
lakes contain abundant food and good shelter, while the sur- 
rounding country is dry and comparatively barren. Thus it is 
an advantage for the species to become mature in the aquatic 
form. Further north, another 
subspecies occurs which inhabits 
smaller pools, and metamorpho- 
sis is much more readily induced, 
eg, by the drying of the pools. 
The permanently aquatic condi- 
tion is in this species brought 
about by a suppression of the 
activity of the thyroid gland, the 
secretion of which is responsible 
for metamorphosis in Amphibia. 
Administration of thyroid will cause axolotls of any age to 
transform into the terrestrial form. 

AXONE, the nerve fibre process of a neuron, which conducts 
away from the cell body (see Dendrite, Neuron, Synapse). The 
axone is much longer than the dendrites, and also is frequently 
provided with a myelin sheath. Myelin is a fat-like material, 
white in colour; hence the white matter of the central nervous 
system is composed of axone fibres The peripheral process of a 
bipolar or unipolar neuron is sometimes called a “sensory axone,” 
though this is a seeming contradiction to the direction of conduc- 
tion by which axone is defined. An axone may have collateral 
branches, and usually has a diffuse branching at the end of the 
fibre, called its terminal arborization. 

AXUM: see Aksum. 

AXUMJITE KINGDOM, THE. About the ist century of 
the Christian era a new kingdom grew up at Axum (gv), of 
which a king Zoscales is mentioned in the Periplus Mans Eryth- 
raei Fragments of the history of this kingdom, of which there 
is no authentic chronicle, have been made out chiefly by the aid 
of inscriptions (see Littmann and Dittenberger cited in bibliog- 
raphy) To the Axumite King Aeizanes the emperor Constantins 
addressed a letter in ad. 356. 

Aeizanes and his successors style themselves kings of the 
Axumites, Homerites (Himyar), Raidan, the Ethiopians (Hab- 
asat), the Sabaeans, Silee, Tiamo, the Bugaites (Bega) and Kasu. 
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Axolotl, the aztec name for 

THE PERMANENT LARVAL FORM OF 
THE MEXICAN SALAMANDER 
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This Style implies considerable conquests in south Arabia, which, 
however, must have been lost to the Axumites by ad. 378 They 
claim to rule the Kasu or Meroitic Ethiopians; an inscription 
records an expedition along the Atbara and the Nile to punish 
the Nuba and Kasu, and a fragment of a Greek inscription from 
Meroc was recognized by Sayce as commemorating a king of 
Axum Except for these inscriptions Axumite history is a blank 
until in the 6(h century the Axumite king apjjears sending an ex- 
pedition to wreck the Jewish state then existing in south Arabia, 
and reducing that country to a state of vassalage; the king is 
styled in Ethiopian chronicles Caleb (Kaleb), in Greek and Ara- 
bic documents el-Esbaha. In the 7th century a successor to this 
king, named Abraha or Abraham, gave refuge to the persecuted 
followers of Mohammed at the beginning of his career (see Ara- 
bia; Hi.\tory, ad imt.). A few more names of kings occur on 
coins, which were struck in Greek characters till about ad. 700, 
after which time that language seems to have been displaced in 
favour of Ethiopia or Geez. the condition of the script and the 
coins renders them all difficult to identify with the names pre- 
served m the native lists For the period between the rise of 
Islam and the beginning of the modern history of Abyssinia there 
are a few notices in Arabic writers; so we have a notice of a war 
between Ethiopia and Nubia about 687 (C C Rossini in Giorn, 
Sac. Askit. Ital x 141), and of a letter to George, King of Nubia, 
from the king of Abyssinia some time between 078 and 1003, 
when a Jewish queen Judith was oppressing the Christian popu- 
lation (I. Guidi, ibid iii 17b, 7). 

The Abyssinian chronicles attribute the foundation of the king- 
dom to Mcnclek (or Ibn cl-Hakim), son of Solomon and the 
queen of Sheba The Axumite or Menelek dynasty was driven 
from northern Abyssinia by Judith, but soon after another Chris- 
tian dynasty, that of the Zagucs, obtained power. In 1268 the 
reigning prince abdicated in favour of Yekuno Amlak, king of 
Shoa, a descendant of the monarch overthrown by Judith {ice 
Aiiyssinu). 

BibUOGRAriiY — T. Momm.sen, Provinces of the Roman Empire 
(i8qO); VV. Dittcnberger, Onenth Graeci Inscriptionrs sekilae, Nos. 
190, 200, Littmann u Kronckcr, Vorberichl der deutschen Aksum- 
ExpcdiUon (iyo6), and Littmann’s subsequent researches. 

AY, AYE. The word "aye'’ meaning always (pronounced as 
in "day'’) is connected with Gr Acc, always, and Lat. aevwn, 
an age; it is often spelt "ay’’ "Aye," meaning Yes (pronounced 
like “eye”), is probably the same word etymologically, though 
dilferentiatcd by usage, the form “ay" for this is also common. 

AYACUCHO, a city and department of central Peru, for- 
merly knowm as Guamanga or Huamanga, renamed from the small 
plain of Ayacucho {Qidchiia, "corner of death”). This lies near 
the village of Quinua, in an elevated valley ii, 600ft. above sea- 
level, where a decisive battle was fought between General Sucre 
and the Spanish viceroy La Serna in 1824, which resulted in the 
defeat of the latter and the independence of Peru The city of 
Ayacucho, capital of the department of that name and of the 
province of Guamanga, is situated on an elevated plateau, 8,911ft, 
above sea-level, between the western and central Cordilleras, on 
the main road bctw'ecn Lima and Cuzco, 394m. from the former 
by way of Jauja. Pop. about 10,000. It has an agreeable, tem- 
perate climate, is regularly built, and has considerable commercial 
importance. It is the scat of a bLshopric and of a superior court 
of justice. It is distinguished for the number of its churches and 
conventual establishments, although the latter have been closed. 
The city w’as founded by Pizarro in 1539 and was known as Gua- 
manga down to 1825, It has been the scene of many notable 
events in the history of Peru. 

The department of Ayacucho extends across the great plateau 
of central Peru, between the departments of Huancavelica and 
Apurimac. Area, 18,19059 m Pop (1896, estimated) 302,469. It 
is divided into seven provinces and covers a broken, mountainous 
region, partially barren in its higher elevations but traversed by 
deep, warm, fertile valleys, 

AYAH, a Spanish word (aya) for children’s nurse or maid, 
introduced by the Portuguese into India and adopted by the Eng- 
lish to denote their native nurses. 


AYALA Y HERRERA, ADELARDO LOPEZ DE 

(1828-1879), Spanish writer and politician, was born at Guadal- 
canal and at a very early age began writing for the theatre. A 
four-act play in verse, Un Ilombre de Estado, was accepted by 
the managers of the Teatro Espahol, and given on Jan. 25, 1851. 
Within a twelve-month Ayala became more widely known by his 
Castigo y Perdon, and by the humorous Los dos Gnzmanes. In 
1854 he produced Riofa, perhaps the most admired and the most 
admirable of all his works About 1855 Ayala, who had been an 
active partisan of the moderates, passed over to the progressives 
and this political manoeuvre had its effect upon the character of 
his plays On Feb. 20, 1856, his El Conde de Castralla was sup- 
pressed by the government after the third performance. Ayala’s 
rupture with the moderates was now complete, and in 1857 he 
was elected as Liberal deputy for Badajoz His political changes 
are dilTicult to follow or to explain. In 1871 he returned to his 
early Conservative principles, and was a member of Alfonso 
XII ’s first cabinet. Meanwhile his reputation as a dramatist was 
increased by El Tanto por Cicnlo and El Tejado de Vidrio, plays 
satiric in intention and romantic in inspiration. His last play, 
Consuelo, was given on March 30, 1878. The best of his lyrical 
work is his Epistola to Emilio Arrieta; if he had w'rittcn lyrics, he 
might have ranked with the best of Spain's modern singers 

See the complete edition of his dramatic works, edited by his 
friend and rival Tamayo y Raus, 1881-8^ 

AYALA, LOPEZ DE: see Lopfz de Ayala 
AYE-AYE, the most remarkable of all the Malagasy lemurs 
(see Primates) The aye -aye, Chiromys madagascanensis, has 
a broad rounded head, .short face, large eyes, large hands and 
long thin fingers with pointed claws, of which the third is remark- 
able for its extreme slenderness The foot resembles that of 
the other lemurs in its large opposable great toe with a flat nail, 
but all the other toes have pointed compressed claws. The tail 
IS long and bushy The general colour is dark brown, the outer 
fur being long and rather loose, 
with a woolly under-coat. It is 
nocturnal in its habits, living 
alone or in pairs, in the bamboo 
forests It feeds on juices, es- 
pecially of the sugar-cane, which 
It obtains by tearing open the 
hard woody circupiference of the 
stalk with its strong incisor 
teeth; but it also devours wood- 
boring caterpillars, which it obtains by first cutting down with 
Its teeth upon their burrows, and then picking them out of their 
retreat with the ^.law of its attenuated middle finger. It con- 
structs large ball-like nests of dried leaves, lodged in a fork of 
the branches of a large tree, and with the opening on one side. 

AYLESBURY, municipal borough of Buckinghamshire, 
England, lying on a slight eminence m the fertile Vale of Ayles- 
bury, which extends north of the Chilterns, and includes the 
upper Thame basin Pop (1921) 12,114. There is little doubt 
that the rich neighbourhood was occupied in prehistoric times. 
In 1239 Henry HI. made a grant of an annual fair at the feast, 
of St. Osith (June 3rd), which w'as confirmed by Henry VI. 
Queen Mary’s charter of 1554 constituted Aylesbury a free 
borough and instituted a Wednesday market. Various privileges 
appear to have lapsed in the reign of Elizabeth, and it is only 
in the present century that Aylesbury has been made a municipal 
borough. 

From the first, Aylesbury tended to become the chief ecclesias- 
tical centre of the county. It is clear from Domesday that it 
possessed very valuable lands ; and it is difficult to explain why 
it was not made the capital of the shire. {See Buckingham- 
shire.) The Franciscan Friars were established here in the 14th 
century. The Church of St. Mary is primarily Early English 
but has numerous later additions. The old streets of the town 
are mostly narrow and irregular, but growth is taking place on 
modern lines. There is a large agricultural trade, the locality 
being especially noted for the rearing of ducks. The borough forms 
part of the Aylesbury parliamentary county division. Railway 
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connections are made by the L M S.R., Met and G.C. Joint Rail- 
way, G W.R and L.N.E R. Area 3,288 acres. 

AYLESFORD, HENEAGE FINCH, rsx Earl of 
(1649?-! 7 1 9), son of Heneage Finch, earl of Nottingham, was 
educated at Westminster school and at Christ Church, Oxford. 
In 1679, during the chancellorship of his father, he was appointed 
solicitor-general, being returned to parliament for Oxford univer- 
sity, and in 1685 for Guildford. In 1682 he represented the Crown 
in the attack upon the corporation of London, and the next year 
in the prosecution of Lord Russell, when, according to Burnet, 
“and in several other trials afterwards, he showed more of a 
vicious eloquence in turning matters with some subtlety against 
the prisoners than of strict or sincere reasoning In 1084, in 
the trial of Algernon Sidney, he argued that the unpublished trea- 
tise of the accused was an overt act, and supported the opinion of 
Jeffreys that senbere at agere? The same year he was counsel 
lor James in his successful action against Titus Oates for libel, 
and in 1685 prosecuted Oates for the Crown for perjury. Finch, 
however, though a Tory and a Crown lawyer, was a staunch 
churchman, and on his refusal in 1680 to defend the royal dispens- 
ing power he was summarily dismissed by James. He was the lead- 
ing counsel in June 1688 for the seven bishops He sat again for 
Oxford university in the Convention Parliament, which constitu- 
ency he represented in all the following assemblies, except that of 
1 608, till his elevation to the peerage. 

He was one of the few who in the House of Commons opposed 
the famous vote that James had broken the contract between king 
and people and left the throne vacant He held no oflice during 
William’s reign, and is described by Macky as “always a great 
opposer” of the administration In 1689 he joined in voting for the 
reversal of Lord Russell’s attainder, and endeavoured to defend 
his conduct in the trial, but was refused a hearing by the House. 
In 1703 he was created baron of Guernsey and a privy councillor, 
and after the ai cession of George I. on Oct. 19 1714, earl of Ayles- 
ford. He died on July 22 1719 

The 2nd earl died in 1757, and since this date the earldom has 
been held by his direct descendants, six of whom in succession 
have borne the Christian name of Heneage. 

Many of his legal arguments are printed in State Triads (see csp. 
viii. 694, 1,087, 62s, 880, ggO, x 126, 310, 405, i,igo, xii. 183, 3'>3, 

3hs) Wood attributes to him on the faith ot common rumour the 
authorship of An Antidote against Poison Remarks upon a Paper 

printed by Lady (Rachel) Russel (1683), ascribed in State Trials 
(ix 710) to Sir Bartholomew Shower; but see the latter’s allusion 
to it on p, 753, 

AYLESFORD, a town of Kent, England, 3im. NW. of 
Maidstone on the Southern railway Population (lo^r) 3,113. 
Several remains of antiquity exist in the neighbourhood, among 
them a dolmen called Kit’s Coty House, about a mile north-east 
from the village. 

The larger group of monuments close by is called the Countless 
Stones. To the west of Aylesford are the remains of a Carmelite 
friary founded in 1240, said to have been the first house of 
Carmelites established in England. 

AYLESHAM, a new town in the Kent coalfield, north of 
Dover, England. The first section, planned on original lines, was 
completed in 1928, when the population was about 2,000. The 
centre of the town, reserved as a shopping square, lies at the 
head of a small valley whence wide roads follow the contours of 
the valley. Public buildings in process of erection in 1928 in- 
cluded churches, a hotel, and a temporary school and railway sta- 
tion. 

AYLLON, LUCAS VASQUEZ DE (c. 1475-1526), Span- 
ish adventurer and colonizer in south-eastern North America, was 
bom probably in Toledo, Spain, about 1475. He accompanied 
Nicolas Ovando to Hispaniola (Santo Domingo) in 1502, engaged 
with profit in various commercial enterprises, and became inter- 
ested in a plan for the extension of the Spanish settlements to the 

of His Own Times, i. 556. Swift has appended a note, “an 
arrant rascal,” but Finch’s great offence with the dean was probably 
his advancement by George I. rather than his conduct of state .triab 
as here described. 

^Ibid., 572, and Speaker Onslow’s note. 
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North American mainland In 1521, he sent Francisco Gordillo 
on an exploring expedition which touched on the coast of the 
Florida peninsula at about 33° 30' at the mouth of a river which 
Gordillo named the St John Baptist, and after coasting north- 
ward for some distance along a region known among the Indians 
as Chicora, returned to Hispaniola with a cargo of Indian slaves. 
Gordillo’s report of the region, and the stories of one of the 
Indians, were so favourable, that Ayllon m 1523 obtained from 
Charles V. a charter for lands extending 800 leagues to the north, 
which named him adelauiado and governor of the region, and 
included the right to plant colonics, instructions to seek for the 
strait to the Spice Islands, and provisions for the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of the natives. In is; 2 5 he sent out another 
rcconnoitering expedition, under Pedio dc Quexos, which explored 
the coast for about 250 leagues. In July, 1S2O, he himself set 
forth with 500 colonists, including women and priests, about 100 
African slaves and 89 horses. He landed near Cape Fear, in 
33° 40', on a river which he called the Jordan, where he stopped 
long enough to replace a wrecked vessel — considered the first 
instance of ship-building on the North American continent — and 
to send scouting parties to explore the coast and the immediate 
interior. Then moving farther ,iIong the coast, he began the con- 
struction of a town which he called San Miguel dc Guadalupe, and 
which some writers hold was on the e.xact site of the later James- 
town, Virginia More probably, as Lowery contends, it was near 
the mouth of the Pedee river in South Carolina The importation 
of African slaves here was undoubtedly the first instance of the 
sort in what was to be the United States The colony was ill 
fated. Fever carried off many of the colonists On Oct 18, 15 26, 
Ayllon himself died of it. Dissensions immediately broke out 
among the colonists Some of the slaves rebelled and escaped into 
the forest, and the Indians grew hostile and audacious In Decem- 
ber the town was abandoned, and the remnant of the colonists 
embarked for Hispaniola Less than 150 arrived safely They 
took Aylloa’s body with them, but on the way, it was consigned 
to “the sepulchre of the ocean-sea, where have been and shall be 
put other captains and governors ” 

See J. G. Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
vot 1 (i«86); VV Louerv, The Spanish Settlements Within the 

Present Limits of the United States (igoi) ; H E Bolton and T. M 
Marshall, The Colonization of North America, I4<^2~i78j (1920) , 
and II K Bolton, The Spanish Borderland (1921) 

AYLMER, JOHN (1521-04), bishop of London, was born 
in 1521 at Aylmer Hall, Tivetshall St Mary, Norfolk About 
1541 he was made chaplain to the duke of Suffolk, and tutor to 
his daughter, Lady Jane Grey His first preferment was to the 
archdeaconry of Stow, in the diocese of Lincoln, but his opposi- 
tion in convocation to the doctrine of transubstantiation led to 
his deprivation. 

From exile in Switzerland he wrote a reply to John Knox’s 
famous Blast against the Monstrous Regiment of Women, under 
the title of An Ilarhorowe for Fnithfull and Trewe Subjects, etc , 
and assisted John Foxe in translating the Acts of the Martyrs 
into Latin. On the accession of Elizabeth he returned to Eng- 
land He w.as a member of the famous convocation of 1562, 
which reformed and settled the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England. 

In 1576 he was consecrated bishop of London, and thereafter 
made himself notorious by his harsh treatment of all who differed 
from him on ecclesiastical questions, whether Puritan or Papist. 
He is frequently assailed in the famous Marprelate Tracts, and is 
characterized as “Morrell,” the bad shepherd, in Spenser’s Shep- 
heard*s Calendar (July). He died in June, 1594. His life was 
written by John Strype (1701), 

AYMARAN, an important linguistic stock of South Ameri. 
can Indians. The term has really no proper application to the 
tribes of this group, having arisen through an unfortunate 
blunder. It has, however, become too well fixed to make any 
change possible. The various tribes of the stock, of which the 
most important were the Collas, Lupacas anti Pacasas, occupied 
originally the greater part of the high plateaux forming the closed 
basin of lakes Titicaca and Poopo and the “salars” of Coipasa 
■Und Uyuni in Bolivia and southern Peru From the existence of 
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Aymara place-names and small groups of Aymara-speaking peo- 
ples further north in Peru, it is not improbable that tribes be- 
longing to this stock had once a much greater northern exten- 
sion, and were forced southward by the advancing Quichua {qv). 
Archaeological evidence in some measure confirms this sugges- 
tion, since the pre-Inca Andean culture far to the north at 
Chavin on the upper Maranon shows undoubted relationship to 
that of Tiahuanaco near lake Titicaca, generally regarded as of 
Aymaran origin 

The Aymaran tribes had, at the time of the Spanish conquest, 
long been subjugated by the Inca, whose ruling class may itself 
have been of Aymaran origin. The considerable remains of the 
older Aymara culture still await adequate archaeological investi- 
gation. Physically the modern Aymara are short and mainly 
brachycephalic or round-headed. The prehistoric population was, 
however, apparently dolichocephalic or long-headed, the change 
being probably due to long intermixture with the brachycephalic 
Quichua. 

See for general discussion Sir Clements Markham, The Incas of 
Peru (1910), also E W. Middendorf, Dte Aymara Sprache (Leipzig, 
1891); G. Rouma, “Los Indiens Quitchouas et Aimaras dcs Hautes 
Plateaux dc la Rolivie,” Bull Mem Soc Anihropologte de Bruxelles, 
vol. xxxii pp. 281-391 ; A. Chervin, Anthropologic Boltvienne (Paris, 
1907). 

AYMER or AETHELMAR, OF VALENCE (d 1260). 
bishop of Winchester, was a half-brother of Henry III , being the 
son of John’s widow by her second marriage with Hugo of Lusig- 
nan. In 1250, Henry III, (he King, by putting strong pressure 
upon the electors, succeeded in obtaining the see of Winchester 
for Aymer Aymcr was illiterate, ignorant of the English lan- 
guage, and wholly secular in his mode of life, and his appointment 
aroused justifiable indignation At the Parliament of Oxford 
(1258) he and his brothers repudiated the new Constitution pre- 
pared by the barons He was pursued to Winchester, besieged 
in Wolvesey castle, and finally compelled to surrender and leave 
the kingdom. He had never been consecrated; accordingly in 
1259 the chapter of Winchester proceeded to a new election 

Bibliograptty — See W Stubbs, Constitutional History, vol. ii. 
(1806) ; G. W Protbero, Simon de Mont fort (1877) ; W H Blaauw, 
Barons' War (1871) 

AYR, royal, municipal and police burgh and seaport, and 
county town, Ayrshire, Scotland, at the mouth of the river Ayr, 
4i^m. SSW. of Gla.sgow by the LMS railway. Pop. (1921) 
35,741 Ayr proper lies on the south bank of the river, which is 
crossed by three bridges, besides the railway viaduct — the Victoria 
Bridge (1898) and the famous “Twa Brigs” of Burns The Auld 
Brig is said to date from the reign of Alexander III (d. 1286). 
The new Brig was built in 1 788 The prophecy of Burns came true 
in 1877, when the newer bridge yielded to floods and had to be 
rebuilt (1879); the older has been restored, and is closed to 
wheeled traffic The town buildings, surmounted by a fine spire, 
contain assembly and reading rooms Of the schools the most 
notable is the Academy, for which new buildings were completed 
in igii. This in 17O4 superseded the grammar school of the burgh, 
which existed in the 13th century. The Gothic Wallace tower in 
High street replaces an old building of the same name taken down 
in 1835, from which were transferred the clock and bells of the 
Dungeon steeple. A niche in front is filled by a statue of the 
Scottish hero by James Thom (1802-50), a self-taught sculptor. 
There are statues of the 13th earl of Eglinton, General Smith 
Neill and Sir James Ferguson in the fine Wellington square, one 
of Wallace in Newmarket street, and one of Burns outside the 
railway station. In the suburbs is a racecourse where the Western 
meeting is held in September of every year. Fisheries and ship- 
building are carried on, and there are several foundries and en- 
gineering establishments. There is a large export and import 
mineral traffic. The harbour, with wet and slip dock, occupies lx)th 
sides of the river from the new bridge to the sea. and is protected 
on the south by a pier, and on the north by a breakwater with a 
dry dock. There are esplanades south and north of the harbour. 
The town is under a provost and council, and, with Irvine, Ardros- 
san, Prestwick, Saltcoats and Troon returns one member to parlia- 
ment. 


In 1873 municipal boundary was extended north to include 
Newton-upon-Ayr and Wallace town, formerly separate. Newton 
is a burgh of barony with charter said to have been granted by 
Robert Bruce in favour of 48 inhabitants who had distinguished 
themselves at Bannockburn The suburb now manufactures chem- 
icals, boots and shoes, carpets and lace and there are large brew- 
eries. It has a harbour and dock. About 3m. north of Ayr, Prest- 
wick, a popular watering-place is the headt|uarters of a flourishing 
golf club. The pleasant suburb of Alloway is 2^m. to the south. 
The “auld clay biggin” in which Robert Burns was born on the 
25th of January, 1750, has been repaired and is the property of 
the Burns’s Monument trustees In the kitchen is the box bed in 
which the poet was born, and many of the articles of furniture 
belonged to his family Adjoining the cottage is a museum of 
Burnsiana The “auld haunted kirk,” though roofless, is otherwise 
in a fair state of preservation In the churchyard is the grave of 
William Burness, the poet’s father Not far distant, on a conspic- 
uous position close by the banks of the Doon, stands the Grecian 
monument to Burns, in tlie grounds of which is the grotto con- 
taining Thom's figures of Tam o'Shanter and Souter Johnnie. 

At the close of the 12th century, Ayr was made a royal resi- 
dence, and soon a royal burgh, by William the Lion. During the 
wars of Scottish independence the town was the scene of many 
of Wallace’s exploits. In 1315 the Scottish parliament met in the 
church of St John to confirm the succession of Edward Bruce to 
the throne. The liberality of William the Lion bestowed an exten- 
sive grant of lands; while in addition to the well-endowed church 
of St. John, it had two monasteries When Scotland was overrun 
by Cromwell, Ayr was the site of one of the forts he built to 
command the country. 

AYRER, JAKOB (?-i6os), German dramatist, of whose 
life little is known. He seems to have come to Nuremberg as a 
boy and worked his way up to the position of imperial notary 
He died at Nuremberg on March 26, 1605. Ayrer left some fto 
or 70 plays which were printed at Nuremberg under the title Opus 
Tluatricum in 1018. This collection contains 30 tragedies and 
comedies and 36 Fastnachtsspiele (Shrovetide plays) and Sing- 
spiele As a dramatist, Ayrer is virtually the successor of Hans 
Sachs, but he came under the influence of the so-called Engltschc 
Kombdinnten, that is, troops of English actors, who, at the close 
of the 10th century and during the 17th, repeatedly visited the 
continent, bringing with them the repertory of the Elizabethan 
theatre From those actors Ayrer learned how to enliven his 
dramas with sensational incidents and spectacular effects, and 
from them he borrowed the character of the clown His plays 
are cast in a more ambitious mould than those of Hans Sachs. 
He chose in nidiiy cases complicated historical subjects which 
served for a cycle of three, four, or even five pieces. The Helden- 
biuh, for instance, has three dramas on Hugdictrich, Otnit and 
W’olfdietrich. Ayrer was not m any way a great writer, but his 
work marks a forward stage in the practice of the drama. 

Bibliography — Ayrers Dramen, cd. by A. von Keller, have been 
published by the Stuttgart Lit Verein (1864-65). See also L. Tieck, 
Deutsches Theater (1817) , A. Cohn, Shakespeare in Germany (1885), 
which contains a translation of the two plays mentioned above; J. 
j Tittmann, Schauspiele des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts (1888) ; -W 
I Wodick, Jacob Ayrers Dramen %n threr Verhaltnis zur einheimischen 
Lileratur und zum Schauspiel der engltschen Komodtanlen (1912). 

AYRSHIRE, south-western county of Scotland, bounded 
on the north by Renfrewshire, on the east by Lanarkshire and 
Dumfriesshire, on the south-east by Kirkcudbrightshire, on the 
south by Wigtownshire, and on the west by the Firth of Clyde. 
It includes off its coast the conspicuous rock of Ailsa Craig, lom. 
W. of Girvan; Lady Island, 3m. S.W of Troon; and Horse 
Island, off Ardrossan. Its area is i,i42sqm., its coast-line being 
70m. long. Ifi former times the shire was divided into the districts 
of Cunninghame (north of the Irvine), Kyle (between the Irvine 
and the Doon), and Carrick (south of the Doon), and these 
terms are still occasionally used 

.The county boundary runs almost wholly over high ground. 
The uplands of the south (Black Craig, 2,298ft.) extend over a 
larger area within Ayrshire than those of the north. They belong 
to the Silurian system of the southern uplands of Scotland, in 
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which, as elsewhere, there are numerous intrusions of volcanic 
and Igneous rocks, notably about Loch Doon, where a large granite 
mass is associated with fine wild scenery The hills of the north 
are mainly of Old Red Sandstone, or of igneous rocks of Carbon- 
iferous age. The boundary uplands embrace an undulating low- 
land bordering the coast with younger palaeozoic rocks, affording 
fertile soils, and including a wide extent of the coal measures 
which are one of the foundations of the industrial wealth of cen- 
tral Scotland. There are also, especially in the centre of the low- 
land, red sandstone tracts which have been extensively quarried. 
The rivers of the county arc short and unnavigable, but the tran- 
quil beauty outside the industrial districts of Doon, Afton, Cess- 
nock and Lugar, has been made famous in the poems of Robert 
Burns. The chief river is the Ayr. It rises at Glcnbuck. on the 
border of Lanarkshire, and after a course of some 38m. falls into 
the Firth of Clyde at the county town which, with the county, is 
named from it The largest of many lochs is Loch Doon, sjm. long, 
the source of the river of the same name. From Loch Finlas, about 
20m. south-east of Ayr, the towm derives its water-supply. The 
Nith rises just in Ayrshire 

History. — Traces of Roman occupation are found in Ayrshire. 
At the time of Agricola’s campaigns the country was held by the 
Damnonii, and their town of Vandogara has been identified with a 
site at Loudoun Hill near Darvel, where a serious encounter with 
the Scots took place. On the withdrawal of the Romans, Ayrshire 
formed part of the kingdom of Strathclyde and ultimately passed 
under the sway of the Northumbrian Idngs Save for occa.sional 
intertribal troubles, the annals are silent until the battle of Largs 
in 1263, when the pretensions of Haakon of Norway to the sover- 
eignty of the Isles were crushed by the Scots under Alexander III. 
A generation later William Wallace surprised the English garrison 
at Ardrossan, and burned the barns of Ayr in which the forces 
of Edward 1 . were lodged Robert Bruce is alleged to have been 
born at Turnberry Castle, some 12m SW. of Ayr and he held 
the title of Earl of Carrick (now borne by the prime of Wales), 

In 1307 he defeated the English at Loudoun Hill. Cromwell 
demolished the castle of Ardrossan and is said to have utilized 
the stones in rearing a fort at Ayr. Between 1060 and 1688 the 
sympathies of the county were almost wholly with the Covenant- 
ers, who suffered one of their heaviest reverses at Airds Moss — 
a morass btween the Ayr and Lugar — their leader, Richard 
Cameron, being killed (July 20, 1O80). The county was dra- 
gooned and the Highland host ravaged The Hanoverian succes- 
sion excited no active hostility if it evoked no enthusiasm The 
castles of Loch Doon, Turnberry, Dundonald, Portcncross, Ardros- 
san and Dunure are to be noticed, and there are ruins of celebrated 
abbeys at Kilwinning and Crossraguel, and of Alloway’s haunted 
church, famous for their associations 

Population and Administration. — ^The population was 
268,337 in igii, and 299,254 in 1921, when Gaelic and English 
were spoken by 1,451 persons, and Gaelic only by four The chief 
towns, with populations in 1921, are Ardrossan (7,214), Auchin- 
leck (7,178), Ayr ( 35 , 74 i)> Keith (6,342), Dairy (7,243), Galston 
(4,977), Girvan (7,272), Irvine (11,826), Kilbirnie (8,032), Kil- 
marnock (35,756), Kilwinning (5,404), Saltcoats (i3477), Troon 
(9,474). The county, with Bute, returns three members to par- 
liament, for the North Ayrshire and Bute, Kilmarnock and South 
Ayrshire divisions respectively. Ayr, the county town, and Irvine 
are royal burghs and belong to the Ayr group of parliamentary 
burghs. The county forms a sheriffdom, and there are resident 
sheriffs-substitute at Ayr and Kilmarnock. 

Agriculture* — ^With fertile if rather heavy soil, and the near 
neighbourhood of large towns, agriculture is specialized. Potatoes 
are extensively grown, the coast-lands supplying the markets of 
Scotland and the north of England Of other roots, turnips and 
swedes are most widely cultivated, heavy crops being obtained by 
early sowing and rich manuring. Oats form the bulk of the cereal 
crop, but wheat and barley are also grown. High farming has 
developed the land enormously. Dairying has received particular 
attention. 

Cheddar cheese of first-rate quality is made in Ayrshire, the 
manufacture having been set on foot by an adviser from Somer- 


set in 1855 The Ayrshire cows arc famous for the quantity and 
excellence of their milk Great numbers of cattle, sheep and 
pigs are raised for the market, and Ayrshire horses are in high 
repute, but have decreased in numbers in recent years 

Other Industries. — Ayrshire has the second largest Scottish 
coalfield. There is a large output also of iron ore, pig iron and 
fire-clay. The chief coal mining centres arc Ayr, Dalmcllington, 
Patna, Irvine, Stevenston, Beith. Kilwinning, Dairy, Droghorn, 
Kilmarnock, Galston, Hurlford, Muirkirk, anti New Cumnock 
Ironstone occurs chiefly at Patna, Dairy, Dreghorn and Beith and 
there arc blast furnaces at Cumnock, Stevenston. Dalmcllington, 
and many other places. A valuable whetstone has been worked 
at Bridge of Stair on the Ayr — the Water-of-Ayr stone At 
Catrine are cotton factories and bleachiields, and at Ayr and 
Kilmarnock extensive engineering works, and carpet, blanket and 
woollens, boot and shoe factories; cotton, linen thread, shoes, 
lace, woollens and other fabrics and hosiery arc also made at 
Dairy, Kilbirnie, Kilmaurs, Beith and Stcwarlon Irvine has im- 
portant chemical works. Near Stevenston, works have been 
erected in the sandhills for the making of dynamite and other 
c.xplosivcs. There are large factories for lace and muslin at 
Galston, Newmilns and Darvel, and at Beith labinct-making and 
tanning are considerable industries Shipbuilding is conducted at 
Troon, Ayr, Irvine and Fairlie, which is famous for its yachts 
The leading ports are Ardrossan, Ayr, Girvan, Irvine and Troon 

Communications. — ^Thc L M.S. railway serves the industrial 
towns, ports and seaside resorts. Its trunk line via Girvan to 
Stranraer commands the shortest sea passage to Belfast and the 
north of Ireland, and its main line via Kilmarnock communicates 
with Dumfries and Carlisle and so with England. For passenger 
.steamer traffic to the other parts of the Firth of Clyde, Arran, 
Ireland, etc Ardrossan is the principal port. 

AYRTON, HERTHA (i854--i923), English scientist, was 
born at Portsea, April 25 1854, the daughter of Levi Marks, a 
clockmaker and jeweller, and was brought up in London by her 
aunt, Mrs. Alphonse Hartog At her aunt’s house she met Ma- 
dame Bodichon, one of the founders of Girton College, who intro- 
duced her to George Eliot and many distinguished people 
She went up to Girton in 1876, and when she returned studied 
science in London, and married (May 6 1885) Prof. W. E Ayr- 
ton, who.se pupil she had been. 

The work on the electric arc, which made her famous, began 
in 1883. She read various papers on the subject before learned 
societies, and her book, The Electric Arc, appeared in 1902 In 
1903 Prof. Ayrton was asked by the Admiralty to elucidate 
some of the problems connected with the electric searchlight. 
The four reports sent in (1904-08) were largely, and the last 
one entirely, the work of Mrs Ayrton. She continued to work 
on the problem after her husband’s death in 1908, continuing at 
the same time her researches on ripple-forming vortices in water 
Her discoveries in this connexion she utilized practically in the 
invention of the Ayrton anti-gas fan, for the repulsion of noxious 
gases in war. The first instalment of these fans was sent out to 
the front in France in May 1916. She was then asked by the War 
Office to investigate the ventilation of gun emplacements Up to 
the end of her life she was experimenting with the tran.smission 
of coal gas to obviate the necessity of separate gas-works in each 
district. She died Aug 26 1923. 

Mrs. Ayrton was a militant suffragist before the World War. 
She had a host of friends in London and Pans; James Darme- 
steter wa.s an intimate friend of hers before her marriage, and 
she had a lifelong friendship with Mme. Curie. 

See Evebn Sharp, Ilcrtha Ayrton (1926). 

AYRTON, WILLIAM EDWARD (1847-1908), English 
physicist, was born in London on Sept. 14 1847 He was educated 
at University College, London, and in 1868 went out to Bengal in 
the service of the Indian Government telegraph department. He 
taught physics at Tokyo and in London and in 1884 became pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering at South Kensington. He pub- 
lished, both alone and jointly with others, a large number of 
papers on physical, and in particular cleclrical, subjects, and his 
name was especially associated, together with that of Professor 
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John Perry, with the invention of a long series of electrical measur- 
ing instruments. He died in London on Nov. 8 iqo8. 

AYSCOUGH, SAMUEL (1745-1804), English librarian 
and index-maker, was born at Nottingham. In 1782 Ayscough 
published a two-volume catalogue of the then undescribed manu- 
scripts in the British Museum About 1785 he was appointed 
as.sistant librarian at the museum, and soon afterwards took holy 
orders 

His first official work was a third share in the British Museum 
catalogue of 1787, and he subsequently catalogued the ancient 
rolls and charters, ro.ooo in all In 1780 he produced the first 
two volumes of the index to the Genilfman'}> Mav,azine, and in 
1790 the first index-concordance to Shakespeare. lie died at the 
British Museum on Oct 30 1804. 

AYSCUE (erroneously Askew or Ayscough), SIR 
GEORGE (d 1671 ), British admiral, came of an old Lincoln- 
shire family. He took part in the first Dutch War The inde- 
cisive battle off Plymouth (Aug 16 1652) cost him his command, 
though an annuity was .issigned him The later years of the 
Commonwealth he spent in Sweden, Cromwell having despatched 
him thither as naval advi.ser At the Restoration he became one 
of the commissioners of the navy, but on the outbreak of the 
second Dutch War in 1004 he once more hoisted his flag as rear- 
admiral of the Blue and took part in the battle of Lowestoft 
(June 3 1665) In the gicat Four Days’ Battle (June 11-14 
1666) he setved with Monk as admiral of the White His flag- 
ship, the “Prince Royal,” was taken on the third day, and he him- 
self remained a prisoner in Holland till the peace Lely’s por- 
trait of Sir (ieorge Ayscue is in the Painted Hall at Greenwich. 

AYSEN, a territory of Southern Chile, cieated in 1928 from 
parts of the pro\ inccs of Chiloc and Llanquihue and of the terri- 
tory of Magallanes It includes most of the Chonos archipelago, 
the peninsula of Tailao, the large island of Wellington, with 
many smaller islands, and a strip of co.ist some Ooom in length 
by about 50m in width The area is but partially explored. It 
consists almost entirely of mountains, rising 2.000 to 6.000ft 
abruptly from the sea and deeply dissected into valleys and fiords. 
The islands are the southward continuation of the Chilean coast 
range, here submerged until only the summit.s of the higher peaks 
stand above the sea There is very little level land. This is a 
district of heavy, all-year rains and uniformly cool but not cold 
temperatures. Snow frequently falls in w'inter and lies perpetually 
upon the tops of many of the mountains From these snow fields 
many rivers are formed and in some places glaciers descend to 
or nearly to the sea. Among the rivers the laiger are the Aysen, 
from which the territory receives its name, the Rayas, the Cisnes, 
the Corcovado, the lluemules, the Palena, the Yelcho and the 
Baker. The presence of English names throughout the region is 
due to the part played by British navigators in exploring the coasts 
and i.slands The most not.ible of the British expeditions to this 
area w'as that which Fitzroy and King (accompanied by the young 
naturalist, Charles Darwin) carried out in the “Adventure” and 
the “Beagle” (1826-36). The best description of this territory 
still to be found is in the narrative of that expedition. The whole 
of Aysen is densely forested up to the snow line Most of the 
trees at a low level are broad-leaved evergreens, several varieties of 
beech predominating. Coniferous trees are also found The tim- 
ber has not been of great value to Chile until recent years, but 
there are now a number of saw-mills at work and lumbering is 
the leading industry The district is sparsely inhabited Un- 
official estimates place the population at not over 10,000. Most of 
these are Indians, other settlements consisting of small lum- 
bering or fishing colonies. Aysen, the capital, on th«' river of the 
same name, is the largest town, though it has less than two 
thousand people. 

AYTOUN or AYTON, SIR ROBERT (1570-1638), 
Scottish poet, son of Andrew Aytoun of Kinaldie, Fifeshire, was 
born in 1570. He was educated at the university of St Andrews. 
On the accession of James VI. to the English throne he wrote in 
Paris a Latin panegyric, which brought him into immediate 
favour at court. He was knighted in 1612. He held various 
lucrative offices, and was private secretary to the queens of 


I James I. and Charles I He died in London, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey on Feb. 28 1638. Aytoun was one of the 
I earliest Scots to use the southern standard as a literary medium. 

Aytoun's Latin poems are printed in Delttiae Poetarum 
! Scotorum (Amsterdam, 1637), i. pp 40-75. His English poems 
are preserved in a ms in the British Museum {Add mss. 10,- 
308), which was prepared by his nephew, Sir John Aytoun. 
Both w'ere collected by Charles Rogers in The Poems of Sir 
Robert Aytoun (London, privately printed, 1871). This edition 
is unsatisfactory, though it is better than the first issue by the 
same editor in 1844. Additional poems are included which 
cannot be ascribed to Aytoun, and which in some cases have been 
identified as the work of others The poem, “1 do confess thou’rt 
.smooth and fair,” may be suspected, and the old version of 
“Auld Lang Syne” and “Sweet Empress” are certainly not 
Aytoun’s. 

Some of the English poems are printed in Watson’s Collection 
(1706-11) .and in the Banna tyne Miscellany, i. p. 20Q (1827) 
There is a memoir of Aytoun in Rogers’s edition, and another by 
Grosart in the Diet, of Nat Bio^ P.articulars of his public 
career will be found in the printed Calendars of State Papers 
and Register of the Privy Council of the period. 

AYTOUN, WILLIAM EDMONSTOUNE (1813-1865), 
Scottish poet and humorist, only son of Roger Aytoun, a writer 
to the signet, and of the same stock as Sir Robert Aytoun. He w.as 
educated .at Edinburgh .icademy and university, and at Aschaffen- 
burg, Germany He bec.ame a writer to the signet in 1835 and was 
called to the Scottish b.ir m 1840 On his own confession, however, 
although he “followed the law, he could never overtake it.” A 
preliminary volume of poems entitled Poland, Homer, and other 
Poems h.id appeared in 1832. His first contribution to Black- 
wood’s Magazine appeared m 1836, and from 1830 onwards until 
his death he remained on the staff of the paper His acquaintance 
with Mr. (.ifterwards Sir) Theodore Martin began in 1841 They 
collaborated m a series ot humorous and satirical papers in which 
app'Mred from time to lime the verses afterwards republished 
sep.arately ,as The Bon Gaultier Ballads (1S55). These are of 
striking interest as providing a model for later writers of humorous 
verse, and in particular for W S Gilbert (q ^^), in the Bab Bal- 
lads. Aytoun excels in parody, and Montgomery, a Poem 
deserv'es to be as well known as Macaulay’s celebrated castigation 
of the fashionable poet. Indeed the lines : — 

('aim as Great Paul at Ephesus was seen 
To rend his robes in agonies serene 
might have been among those selected by Macaulay to be pilloried 
in the Edtnburfih Review He is equally successful with parodies 
of Tennyson and Thomas Moore. Perhaps the best known in the 
collection is The Massacre of the Maepherson, which has continued 
to figure in many anthologies and song-books. In 1845 Aytoun 
was appointed professor of rhetoric and belles lettres at Edinburgh 
university. His services to the Tory Party, especially in the cause 
of protection, were recognized by his appointment in 1852 as 
.sheriff of Orkney and Zetland Among his other writings are: 
JAiys of the Scottish Cavaliers (1848; also Burleigh Library ed 
i.Sq6); Firmilian, a Spasmodic Tragedy (1852), in which he ridi- 
cules the writings of Philip James Bailey, Sydney Dobell and 
Alexander Smith (qq-v); Bothwell, a Poem (1854); Collection 
of the Ballads of Scotland (1858); and Norman Sinclair, a novel 
(1861). 

In conjunction with Sir Theodore Martin he published a trans- 
lation of the Poems and Ballads of Goethe (1858). Aytoun died 
at Blackhills near Elgin on Aug. 4 1S65. 

Sec Memoir of W E Aytoun (1867) by Sir Theodore Martin, with 
an appendix containing some of his pro.se essays. The poems of 
Aytoun were republished by H. Milford in the Oxford edition (1021). 

(E. I. J.) 

AYUB KHAN (1855-1914), Afghan prince, son of Sher Ali 
(formerly amir of Afghanistan) and cousin of Abdur Rahman, 
was born about 1855. During his father’s reign little is recorded 
of him, but after Sher Ali’s expulsion from Kabul by the English, 
and his death in Jan. 1879, Ayub took possession of Herat. In 
1880 he invaded Afghanistan with the intention of asserting his 
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claims to the sovereignly, and in particular of gaining possession 
of Kandahar, still in the occupation of the British He encountered 
the British force commanded by General Burrows at Maiwand 
(July 27) and was able to gain one of the very few pitched 
battles that have been won by Asiatic leaders over an army under 
European direction. His triumph, however, was short-lived; while 
he hesitated to assault Kandahar he was attacked and defeated 
(Sept. 20 1880) by Sir Frederick (afterwards Lord) Roberts, at 
the close of the latter’s memorable march from Kabul, and utterly 
discomfited. He made his way back to Herat, where he remained 
for some time unmolested In the summer of 1881, he again in- 
vaded Afghanistan, and on the anniversary of the battle of Mai- 
wand defeated Abdur Rahman’s lieutenants, mainly through the 
defection of a Durani regiment. Kandahar fell into his hands, but 
Abdur Rahman now took the field in peison, totally deleated 
Ayub, and expelled him from Herat. He took refuge in iVrsia, 
and received an allowance from the Persian Government In 
1887, internal troubles in Afghanistan tempted him to make an- 
other effort to sewe the throne Defeated and driven into exile, 
he wandered for some time about Persia, and in November gave 
himself up to the British agent at Meshed lie was sent to India to 
live as a State prisoner and died at Lahore on April 0 1914 

AYUNTAMIENTO, the Spanish name for the district 
over which a town council has administrative authority; it is 
used also for a town-council or a town-hall. It is derived from 
the Lat. adiun^erc, and originally meant “meeting ” The ayun- 
tamiento con.sisted of the official members, and of regidom or 
regulators, who were chosen in varying proportions irom the 
hidalgos or nobles and the preheros or commoners This dis- 
tinction has now been abolished, and the poweis and the consti- 
tution of ayuntamientos have been much alteicd 

AYUTHIA (Siamese Krumi-Kao), for more than four cen- 
turies the capital of Siam, is on the northern main line of the State 
railways, 42m. from Bangkok. It was destroyed by the Burmese 

1555 and again in 1765, after which it ceased to be the capital 
Historically it is the most interesting spot m Siam, the island site 
of the city has ruins of innumerable palaces, pagodas, churches and 
fortifications, while there is a rich local archaeological museum. 

The bulk of the present population (about 12,000) lives in float- 
ing houses along the edges of a network of river creeks and chan- 
nels The only trade consists in the exchange of great quantities 
of paddy (through Bangkok) for doth and other goods needed by 
the peasants 

Ayuthia is the chief tow'n of one of the richest agricultural pro- 
vincial divisions of Siam, the scat of a^high commissioner, and the 
headquarters of a division of the army The Government olTues 
occupy spacious buildings once a royal retreat; the Government is 
that of an ordinary provincial division {Monton). Outside the 
town is an ancient masonry enclosure, periodically used for the 
capture of elephants. 

AZAiS, PIERRE HYACINTHE (1766-1845). French 
philosopher, was born at Soreze and died at Paris. The son of 
the musician P. H. Azais (1743-96), he six*nt his early years as 
a teacher and a village organist. In i8og he published his Des 
Compematioiis dans les deititu'es hnmaines (5th ed. 1846), which 
pleased Napoleon so much that he made its author professor at 
St Cyr. The Restoration Government at first su.spected him as 
a Bonapartist, but at length granted him a pension. From that 
time he occupied himself in lecturing and the publication of 
philosophical works. In the Compensations he sought to prove 
that, on the whole, happiness and misery are equally balanced, 
and therefore, that men should accept the government which is 
given them rather than risk the horrors of revolution. 

His other works are: Syst^me universel (1812) ; Du Sort de Vhomme 
(1820), Cours de philosopkie (1824), reproduced as Explication 
umverselle (1826-28) ; Jeunesse, maturiti, religion, philosophic {1837), 
Dc la phrinologie, du magnitisme, el de la folie (1843). 

AZALEA, a number of popular hardy or greenhouse plants, 
belonging to the heath family (Ericaceae), and not now separated 
botanically from Rhododeitdron. The beautiful varieties now in 
cultivation have been bred from a few originals, natives of the 
hilly regions of China and Japan, Asia Minor, and the United 
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States They are perhaps unetiualled as indoor decorative plants. 
They are usually incrt\ii,cd by grafting the half-ripcned shoots on 
the stronger-growing kimls, the shoots of the stock and the grafts 
being in a similarly half-ripencd londition, and the plants being 
placed in a moist heat of 0-, ’ Laige plants of inferior kinds, it 
healthy, may be grafted all over with the choicer sorts, so as to 
obtain a large specimen in a short time They require a rich and 
fibrous peat soil, with a mexture of sand to prevent its getting 
water-logged The best time to pot azaleas is tliree or four weeks 
alter the bloonung is over The soil .shouKl be made quite solid 
to prevent its retaining too much water To produce handsome 
plants, they mu‘Jt while young be stopped as required Specimens 
that have grown .stringy may be cut back just before growth com- 
mences. The lowest temperature for them during the winter is 
about 35®, and during their season of growth from 55° to 65® 
at night, and 75® by day, the atmosphere being at the same time 
well charged with moisture. They aie liable to the attacks of 
thrips and red spider, which do great mischief if not promptly 
destroyed 

The following are some well-known species — ^. 1 . arbo/csccns 
(Pennsylvania), a deciduous shrub io-2oft high; A calcnduhicea 
(('arolina to Pennsylvania), a beautiful deciduous shrub 2-oft. 
high, with yellow, red, orange and copper-coloured flowers, A 
hispida, a North American shrub, io-i5ft. high, flowers white 
edged with red; A twin a (China), the so-called Indian azalea, .1 
shrub 3-oft or more high, the original of numerous single and 
double vaiieties, many of the more vigorou.s of which are hardy 
in southern England and Ireland, A. vudiflora, a North American 
shrub, 3-4(1 high, which hybndizc.s freely with A calendtdacea, 
A puntica and others, to produce single and double forms of a 
great variety of shades, A puntica (Levant, Caucasus, etc), 
4-oft high, with numerous varieties difleriiig in the colour of the 
flowers and the tint of the leaves; A. sinensis (China and Japan), 
a beautilul shrub, 3-4! t high, with orange-red or yellow bell- 
shaped flowers, hardy in the southern half of England, large num- 
bers of varieties being in cultivation under the luime ot Japanese 
azaleas 

AZAMGARH, a city and district of British India, in the 
Gorakhpur division of the L'nitccl I’rovinces The town is situated 
on the river Tons Pop (1921), 1 4 , 788 

The area of the district is 2,2r3sq m , and its population in 1921 
was 1,528,057. It is bounded on the north by the river Gugra, 
which is flanked by a low-lymg tract, varying considerably in 
width; south of this, however, the ground takes a slight rise. The 
slope of the land is from north-west to south-east, but the general 
dr.image is very inadequate The soil is fertile, and very highly 
cultivated, bearing magmlicetit crops of rice and sugar-cane The 
district was ceded to the East India company in 1801 by the wazirs 
of Lucknow. 

A^AN, the call to public worship proclaimed by the Muezzin 
(crier) from the mosfiue in all Muhammadan countries (Arabic 
adhdn “announcement ’) In small mosques the Muezzin stands 
at the door or at the side of the building, in large ones he lakes 
up his po.sition in a mmaret The call translated runs “God is 
most great I” (four times), “I testify there is no god but God'’’ 
(twrice), “I testify that Muhammad is the a]>ostle of God'” 
(twice), “Come to prayer!” (twice), “Come to salvation!” 
(twice), “God is most great!” (twdee), “There is no God but 
God!” To the morning Azan are added the words, “Prayer is bet- 
ter than sleep!” (twice). The devout Muslim has to make a set 
response to each phrase of the Muez/.in At first these arc mere 
repetitions of Azan but to the cry “Come to prayer ! ” the listener 
must answer, “I have no power nor strength but from God the 
most High and Great” To that of “Come to salvation!” the 
formal response is, "What God willeth will be: what He willeth 
not will not be.” The recital of the Azan must be listened to with 
the utmost reverence. The passers in the strect.s must .stand still, 
all those at work must cease from their labours, and those in bed 
must sit up 

The Muezzin, who is a paid servant of the mosque, must stand 
with his face towards Mecca and with the points of his fore- 
fingers in his ears while reciting Azan. He is specially chosen for 
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good character, and Azan must not be recited by any one unclean, 
by a drunkard, by the insane or by a woman The summons to 
prayers was at first simply “Come to prayer!” Muhammad, 
anxious to invest the call with the dignity of a ceremony, took 
counsel of his followers. Some suggested the Jewish trumpet, 
others the Christian bell, but according to legend the matter was 
finally settled by a dream. — “While the matter was under dis- 
cussion, 'Abdallah, a Khazrajite, dreamed that he met a man clad 
in green raiment, carrying a bell, 'Abdallah sought to buy it, say- 
ing that it would do well for bringing together the assembly of 
the faithful. T will show thee a better way,’ replied the stranger; 
‘let a crier cry aloud “God is most great, etc ” ’ On awaking, 
'Abdallah went to Muhammad and told him his dream,” and the 
Azan was thereupon instituted. 

Bibliography —Mi-v/iAsat al Masdbih, trans A. N Matthews, I. 141 
sqq. (i8og) ; E W. Lane, Manners and Customs of the modern Egyp- 
tians, ch 111. 

AZANDE, THE, are the least unknown of the comparatively 
short-statured (medium breadth of head) group of the Southern 
Sudan population (see Sudan: Ethnology), but whether the 
Azande proper stand in any close relationship to other tribes of 
the Bahr cl-Ghazal provisionally attributed to this group is quite 
uncertain, though a number of the latter have undoubtedly been 
subjected to their intluencc Schweinfurth wrote of the Azande 
as attaining the lowest grade of brachycephaly ; measurements 
(unpublished) taken by E E Evans-Pritchard in the Sudan give 
an average cephalic index of 79, with a stature of about 6510 but 
Czekanowski’s long series {Forschungen im Nil-Kongo-Zunschen- 
gebict, vol 4. Anthropologie, Leipzig, ie)22) of Azande measure- 
ments from the Congo suggest an average cephalic index of 77 to 
78 and a stature varying trom group to group up to Gqin , the 
higher figures no doubt being due to admixture The Azande are 
exi^ert agriculturists The lower incisors are not removed, but 
a central v-shaped notch is filed between the upper central in- 
cisors. 

The Azande. unlike other tribes of the Sudan (with the possible 
e.xception of the Shilluk), may be fairly regarded as a nation, for 
they are really a federation of tribes, each with its territorial sec- 
tions, having a supreme head or sultan belonging to a special ruling 
class. This class, the Avongara, is often, but with doubtlul ac<u- 
racy, stated to be the descendants of one Gura, apparently the 
ruler of a dominant jicople who some 200 years ago began a process 
of conquering and absorbing the neighbouring tribes which has 
lasted to the present day. The territory of the Azande has been 
estimated at 48,ooosq m, and their numbers at from two to four 
millions, the small portion falling within Sudan territory being 
divided into two districts, Yci and Meridi, each administered by 
a paramount chief Evans-Pritcharil’s unpublished notes indicate 
that the Azande are patrilineal and patnlocal, with descent of 
property and rank in the male line There is a clan organization 
described as tolemic, but all chiefs {gbia or vongara ) belong to one 
class, constituting the Avongara, to whom both endogamous and 
exogamous marriage, is permitted. The political organization con- 
sists of a paramount chief ruling over a group or tribe, whose 
territory is defined by river boundaries. Under him are his 
brothers and sons, who administer provinces directly from pro- 
vincial centres, these provincial governors appointing commoners 
to act as deputies (abakumba). The Azande live m homesteads 
widely scattered in bush-clearings, consisting — where the house- 
father is polygamous — of a number of huts, surrounded by culti- 
vation, each occupied by a wife and her children 
A supreme being named Mboli is recognized, but his relation 
to the everyday affairs of man is by no means clear, though it is 
certain that offerings are made to him during periods of drought. 
The ancestral spirits possess a shrine in every homestead, and to 
them conduct is explained and offerings made. (C. G. S.) 

See C. R. Lagae, Les Azande ou Niam-Ntam (1926). 

AZARA, DON JOSE NICHOLAS DE (1731-1804), 

Spanish diplomat, was born in 1731 at Barbunales, Aragon, and 
was appointed in 1765 Spanish agent and procurator-general, and 
in 1785 ambassador at Rome During the 13 years of his resi- 
dence there he distinguished himself as a collector of Italian 
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antiquities and as a patron of art He was afterwards Spanish 
ambassador in Paris. In that post it was his misfortune to be 
forced by his government to conduct the negotiations which led 
to the treaty of San Ildefonso Azara died, worn out, in Paris 
in 1804. His end was undoubtedly embittered by his discovery 
of the ills which the French alliance must produce for Spain. 

His younger brother, Don Felix de Azara (1746-1811), spent 
20 years in South America as a commissioner for delimiting the 
boundary between the Spanish and Portuguese territories. He 
made many observations on the natural history of the country, 
which, together with an account of the discovery and history 
of Paraguay and Rio de la Plata, were incorporated in his prin- 
cipal work. Voyage dans I’Amcrique meridiomle deputs 17S1 
fiisqu’en iSoi, published at Pans in iSog in French from his 
ms. by C. A Walckcnaer 

Several sympathetic notices of Azara will be found in Thiers, 
Consulat et Empire See also Reinado de Carlos IV by Gen. J, Gomez 
de Artechc, in the Hislona General de Espaha, published by the R. 
•Acad de la Historia, Madrid, 1892, etc There is a Notice historique siir 
le Chevalier d' Azara by Bourgoing (1804). 

AZARIAH, the name of several persons mentioned in the 
Old Testament. The most important are. (i) King of Judah, 
son of Amaziah by his wife Jecholiah (II. Kings xv. i, 2), also 
called Uzziah {qv); (2) One of the companions in captivity of 
the prophet Daniel, called Abednego by Nebuchadrezzar, by 
whom with two companions he w’as cast into a “burning fiery 
furnace” for refusing to worship the golden image set up by 
that monarch (Dan. i 6, iii 8-^0) 

AZAY-LE-RIDEAU, a town of France, department of 
Indrc-et-Loire, on the Indre, lom S W. of Tours by rail Popula- 
tion (1026) 1,321. The town has a fine Renaissance chateau, well 
restored 

AZCARATE, GUMERSINDO (1840-1917), Spanish 
politician, wais born at Leon, Spain, Jan 13 1840. Educated at 
the universities of Oviedo and Madrid, in 1868 he was appointed 
assistant professor of comparative juri.sprudence at the Uni- 
veiMty of Madrid, and four years later became professor. In 
1875 he resigned rather than submit to the famous Orovio decree 
limiting the liberty of the chair. He was, however, reinstated 
SIX years later and became one of the group headed by Francisco 
Giner, to which Spain owes most of its up-to-date educational 
institutions. From 1868 he represented, almost continuously, 
Leon, in the Cortes, as a moderate Republican He had learned 
by painful experience that the attempt to set up a republic in 
a country where there was no genuine Republican party could 
result only in anarchy and military dictatorship. He, therefore, 
expressed his approval of the reformist evolution toward mon- 
archism initiat»*d by Melquiados Alvarez, but, upon his defeat 
as a deputy, he proved the strength of his principles by refusing 
a scat as senator for life. After the Barcelona outbreak of 1909, 
he kept apart from the violent section of his party. His position 
was less that of a leader than of a man whose personal character 
gave a certain dignity to the anti-dynastic parties. He died at 
Madrid Dec. 14 1917. 

AZEGLIO, MASSIMO TAPARELLI, Marquis d’ (1798- 
1866), Italian statesman and author, was born at Turin of a 
noble Piedmontese family. In Rome, where his father was special 
envoy to the Vatican, he acquired a love of art and music and 
became an artist, to the horror of his narrow-minded and aristo- 
cratic family. From 1831 to 1843 he lived in Milan, where he 
married a daughter of Manzoni, and turned to literature. His 
writings, whether novels or pamphlets, aimed at exposing the evils 
of foreign domination in Italy and awakening the national con- 
sciousness. 

D’Azeglio fought in the first war of independence, and was twice 
expelled from Tuscany. He formed the first cabinet under Victor 
Emmanuel II., concluded peace, and remained in office for three 
years D’Azeglio conducted the affairs of the country with tact 
and ability, improving its diplomatic relations, and opposing the 
claims of the Roman Curia. He invited Count Cavour, then a 
rising young politician, to enter the ministry in 1850. Cavour and 
Farini, also a member of the cabinet, made certain declarations 
in the Chamber (May 1852) which led the ministry in the direc- 
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tion of an alliance with Rattazzi and the Left Of this d’Azeglio 
disapproved, and therefore resigned office, but on the king’s 
request he formed a new ministry, excluding both Cavour and 
Farini. In October, however, he retired into private life, sug- 
gesting Cavour to the king as his successor. For the next four 
years he lived modestly at Turin, devoting himself once more to 
art, although Cavour always consulted him on matters of moment. 
In 185s he was appointed director of the Turin art gallery. In 
1859 he was given various political missions, including one to 
Paris and London to prepare the basis for a general congress of 
the powers on the Italian question. When war between Piedmont 
and Austria appeared inevitable, he returned to Italy, and was 
sent as royal commissioner by Cavour to Romagna, whence the 
papal troops had been expelled. After the peace of Villafranca, 
d’Azeglio was recalled with orders to withdraw the Piedmontese 
garrisons; but he saw the danger of allowing the papal troops to 
reoccupy the province, and after a severe inner stiuggle left 
Bologna without the troops. The king approved of his action, and 
said that his orders had not been accurately expressed; thus 
Romagna was saved. Early in 18O0 Cavour appointed him gover- 
nor of Milan, evacuated by the Austrians after the battle of 
Magenta. But, disapproving of the government’s policy with 
regard to Garibaldi’s Sicilian expedition and the occupation by 
Piedmont of the kingdom of Naples as inopportune, he resigned 
office. 

The death of his two brothers in 1862 and of Cavour in 1861 
caused d’Azeglio great grief, and he subsequently led a compara- 
tively retired life As deputy and as writer, he occupied himself 
chiefly with the Roman question and the relations of Piedmont 
(now the kingdom of Italy) with Mazzini and the other revolu- 
tionists. In his opinion Italy was to be unified by means of the 
Franco-Piedmontesc army alone, all connection with the con- 
spirators being eschewed, while the pope should enjoy nominal 
sovereignty over Rome, with full spiritual independence, the 
capital of Italy being established elsewhere, but the Romans being 
Italian citizens (see his letters to E. Rendu and his pamphlet 
Le questioni nrgenti) He strongly disapproved of the convention 
of 1864 between the Italian government and the pope. D’Azeglio 
died at his villa of Cannero on Jan. 15, 1806, leaving his auto- 
biographical memoirs, I Mtei Ricordi, unfinished Massimo 
d’Azeglio was a very attractive personality, as well as an absolutely 
honest patriot, and a characteristic example of the best type of 
Piedmontese aristocrat. He was cautious and conservative; in 
his general ideas on the liberation of Italy he was wrong, and to 
some extent he was an amateur in politics, but of his sincerity 
there is no doubt As an author his political writings are trenchant 
and clear, but his novels, Rttore Fteramosca (1833) and Niccold 
dei Lapi (1841), are somewhat heavy and old-fashioned, and are 
interesting only if one reads the political allusions between the 
lines 

See L. Carpi, II Risorgimenlo Ilaliano, vol i. pp. 288 seq. and 
Constance d’Azeglio, Souvenirs hislortques (1884). 

AZERBAIJAN, the north-western province of Persia. It is 
separated on the north from the Soviet Republics of Azerbaijan 
and Armenia by the river Aras (Araxes); on the cast it abuts 
on the Talish country and the Caspian sea; on the west it is 
bounded by Asiatic Turkey, and on the south are the provinces 
of Kurdistan, Karus, Khamseh and Gilan The area is estimated 
at 32,ooosqm The population, roughly millions, comprises 
various races, e.g , Persians proper, Turks, Kurds, Syrians and 
Armenians. 

Physically, Azerbaijan is a high plateau bordered all around 
by higher mountain crests. Sahend mountain (12,000ft.), the 
extinct volcano Savalan (15, 792ft.) west of Ardabil, and Ararat 
(i7,OQoft) in the north-west, are the highest elevations in the 
province. The central depression (about 4,000ft.) is the Urmia 
lake, the most extensive basin of Persia, into which numerous 
watercourses drain from the surrounding highlands. In general 
the country is superior in fertility to most provinces of Persia 
and consists of a regular succession of undulating eminences, 
partially cultivated and opening into extensive plains. - The 
orchards and gardens which surround many villages yield fruits 


of almost every description and great quantities, dried, are ex- 
ported to Russia, the chief centre of the industry and of general 
trade being Tabriz. There is a lack of forest and timber trees. 
Lead, copper, sulphur, orpiment and lignite have been found 
within the confines of the province, and indications of j^troleum 
have been reported. A kind ol variegated and translucent marble, 
known as Maragha or Tabriz marble, is quairied and much used 
in Persia in the construction of monumental buildings, tanks, 
baths, etc. The climate is subject to extremes and the cold of 
winter is severely felt for want of fuel, the only substitute being 
dried cow-dung. Water from the innumeiable sti earns is abun- 
dant. The natives of Azerbaijan make excellent soldiers and a 
large part of the Persian army is recruited from them 

The revenue of the province from all sources amounted in 
1926-27 to 32,870.059 krans Communications within the province 
are comparatively good A railway, 80m. in length, operated at 
a profit by the Persian Government, runs from d'ahriz to Julia 
on the Araxes, where it connects with the Caucasian system; a 
branch (30m ) from Sofia runs to Sharafkhaneh on Lake Urmia. 
This railway is worked in conjunction with a line of motor boats 
and barges on the lake and the freight business carried on is 
large and increasing There are some 40m ot railway in the 
extreme north-west corner of the province, also the property of 
the Persian Government, but in bad repair A constructed road 
suitable for heavy motor traffic runs from Tabriz to Julfa (80m ) 
parallel to the railway, and another runs from Julfa to Khoi. 
Roads passable by automobiles and light wheel traffic also run 
from Tabriz to Astara on the Caspian sea and to Kazvin. Tabriz, 
the chief town of Azerbaijan, has a local telephone service. 

AZIMUTH (from the Arabic), in astronomy, the angular 
distance from the north or south point of the horizon to the 
foot of the vertical circle through a heavenly body. The azimuth 
of a horizontal direction is its deviation from the north or south 

AZO (c. 1 1 50-1 230), Italian jurist, was born at Bologna, 
studied under Joannes Bassianus, and became professor of civil 
law at Bologna. Azo occupied a very important position among 
the glossators, and his Sumnia Codteis and Apparatus ad codicim, 
which were collected by his pupiil, Alessandro de Santo Aegidio, 
and completed by the additions of Hugolinus and Odofredus, 
formed a methodical exp^osition of Roman law, and were of such 
weight before the tribunals that it used to be said, “Chi non ha 
Azzo, non vada a palazzo ” Azo numbered among his pupils 
Accursius and Jacobus Balduinus. He died about 1230 

Azo, whose name is sometimes written Azzo and Azzolcnus, 
and who is occasionally described as Azo Soldanus, from the 
surname of his iather, and as Azzo Porcius, is to be distinguished 
from two other famous Italians of the same name, viz, Azo 
Lambertaccius, a canonist of the 13th century, professor of 
canon law at the University of Bologna, author of Questiones in 
JUS canonicum, and Azo de Ramenghis, a canonist of the 14th 
century, also a professor of canon law at Bologna, and author 
of Repetitiones super libro Decrctorum 

AZO-COMPOUNDS, an important group of organic sub- 
stances which may be prepared by the reduction of nitro-com- 
pounds in alkaline solution (using zinc dust and alkali, or a solu- 
tion of an alkaline stannite as a reducing agent ) , by oxidation of 
hydrazo-compounds ; or by condensation of a nitroso-compound 
and an amine, since the substances have the general formula 
R-N N-R', where R is an aryl radical and R' a substituted alkyl 
or an aryl radical. The essential difference between these sub- 
stances and diazo-compounds (qv) is that in the azo-compounds 
the group — N:N— is attached by both its valencies to different 
carbon atoms. 

Azomethane CHj-NiN-CHa, the .simplest azo-compound, is 
produced by oxidizing dimethylhydrazine (hydrazomethane) with 
chromic acid (J. Thiele, 1909). It is a colourless gas, condensing 
to a p)ale yellow liquid (b.p. 15° C). 

The aromatic azo-compounds are intensely coloured, but are 
not capable of being used as dye-stuffs unless they contain salt- 
forming acid or basic groups (see Dyes, Synthetic). By oxi- 
dizing agents they are converted into azoxy-compound--;. and by 
reducing agents into hydrazo-compiound.s or amines 
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Azobenzene CeHriNiNCtH:,, discovered by E Mitscherlich in 
1834, may be prepared by reducing nitrobenzene in alcoholic solu- 
tion with zinc dust and caustic soda; by the condensation of 
nitrosubenzene with aniline in hot glacial acetic acid solution or 
by the oxidation of aniline with sodium hypobromite. It crys- 
tallizes from alcohol in orange red plates which melt at 68° C. 
and boil at 293° C. It does not react with acids or alkalis, but on 
reduction with zinc dust in acetic acid solution yields aniline. 

Amino-azo-compounds of the benzene series are prepared by 
(he molecular rearrangement of the diazoamincs {see Diazo-com- 
I’ouNDS) when these arc warmed with the parent ba'ie and its hy- 
drochloride. They arc usually yellowish brown or red in colour, 
the presence ot more amino-groups leading to browner shades, 
whilst the introduction of alkylated amino-groups gives redder 
shades. They usually crystallize well and arc readily reduced 
When heated with aniline and aniline hydrochloride they yield 
indulincs (qv). Amino-azobenzene CoH, NrQHiNHa, cry.stal- 
lizes in yellow plates or needles and melts at 126° C. Its con- 
stitution is determined by the fact that by reduction with stan- 
nous chloride it yields aniline and para-phenylenediamine Diam- 
ino-azobenzene (chrysoidine), Nj C(,H3(NH2)2, first prepared 
by 0 Witt (1877), is obtained by coupling phcnyldiazonium 
chloride with meta-pheiiylenediamine. It crystallizes in red 
octahedra and dyes silk and wool yellow Bismarck brown 
(phenylene brown, vesuvine. M.inchester brown), which contains 
the triamino-azobcn/enc. CJIj C(,H.t(NH 2)2 and a more 
complex disazo dye (E Tauber and T VV'alder, 1900) is prepared 
by the action of nitrous acid on meta-phenylencdiamine It forms 
brown crystals whu h arc readily soluble in hot water, and it dyes 
mordanted cotton a dark brown Alkylated amino-azobenzencs 
arc also known, and arc formed by the coupling ot diazomum 
salts with alkylated amines provided they contain a free para 
position with respect to the aimno-group. 

Methyl orange (helianthin, gold orange, Mandarin orange), 
(CH.j) .N C(,IIi Nj CoH(SOi.\a, is the sodium salt of para -dime! hyl- 
aminobenzenc-azoben/.ene sulphonic acid It is an orange crystal- 
line powder which is soluble in w.iter, torming a yellow solution 
The free acid is intensely red in colour. Methyl orange is used 
largely as an indicator Its constitution follows from the fact 
that on rediKtion by stannous chloride in hydrochloric acid solu- 
tion it yields sulphanilic acid and para-aminodimcihylaniline 

Methyl red N(CHa)2 Ci,Hi Na C(,Hi CO^Na. the sodium salt of 
0 — carboxybenzene-azo-climethylaniline, is prepared by coupling 
diazotized anthranilic acid (benzene diazonium carboxjdate) (5cc 
Diazo-compov.nds) with ilimethylaniline. It is a useful indicator 
in acidimetry and alkalimetry 

Hydroxyazo-compounds — The hydroxyazo-compounds are pre- 
pared by adding a solution of a diazonium salt to a cold slightly 
alkaline solution of phenol The diazo-gioup takes up the para 
position with regard to the hydroxyl group, and if this be 
prevented it then goes into the ortho position. It never goes di- 
rectly into the meta position 

The constitution of the liyroxyazo-compounds has attracted 
much attention, some chemists holding that they are true azo- 
phenols of the tyjic ICN2 ROH, while others look upon them as 
having a quinonoid structure, f.c., as being quinone hydrazones of 
the type RNHN.R.O. The first to study the problem on the 
purely chemical .side was Th Zincke (1883-87) who found that 
the products obtained by coupling a diazonium salt with a-naphthol 
and by condensing phenylhydrazine with a-naphthoquinone, were 
identical; whil.st R Meldola (1889) who acetylated the azo- 
phenols, and split the acetyl products by reduction in acid solu- 
tion obtained evidence of enolic structure K, Auwers (1896- 
1900), examined the question from the physico-chemical stand- 
point by determining the freezing-point depressions, the result 
being that the para-hydroxyazo-compounds gave abnormal de- 
pressions; and the ortho-hydroxyazo comiwunds gave normal 
depressions; Auwers then concluded that the para compounds 
are phenolic and the ortho compounds are quinone hydrazones 
, or act as such. A. Hantzsch (1899) considered that the hydroxy- 
azo-compounds are to he classed as pseudo-acids, possessing 


in the free condition the configuration of quinone hydrazones, 
their salts, however, being of the normal phenolic type. J. T 
Hewitt, 1900, nitrated para-hydroxyazobenzene with dilute nitric 
acid and found that it gave a benzene-azo-ortho-nitrophenol, 
whereas quinones are not attacked by dilute nitric acid He also 
found by bromination experiments that the presence of mineral 
acid gives the azo-compound a pseudo-quinonoid character, which 
it does not possess if by addition of sodium acetate, the mineral 
acid be removed from the sphere of the reaction, 

Para-hydroxyazobenzene (benzene-azo-phcnol) — 
C6HiN:N(i).CbH4 0H(4), is prepared by coupling diazotized 
aniline with phenol in alkaline solution. It is an orange-red crys- 
talline compound which melts at 154° C. Ortho-hydroxy azoben- 
zene, Cell-.N.NCO CeHi OH (2), was obtained in small quantity by 
E. Bamberger (1900) simultaneously w'lth the para compounci. 
from which it may be separated by its volatility in steam. It crys- 
tallizes in orange-red needles which melt at 82-5-83° C. Meta- 
hydroxyazobenzene CeH-iN N(i) CgH 4-OH(3) melting at 112- 
114° C. was obtained in 1903 by P. Jacobson by condensing 
ortho-anisidine with benzene diazonium chloride, the resulting 
compound then being diazotized and reduced by alcohol to ben- 
zene-azo-meta-anisole, from which meta-oxyazobenzene was ob- 
tained by hydrolysis with aluminium chloride. 

Azoxy-com pounds, R X 0 N R', are usually yellow' or red crys- 
talline solids which re.sult from the reduction of nitro- or nitroso- 
compounds by heating them with alcoholic potash (preferably 
using methyl alcohol) They may also be obtained by the oxida- 
tion of azo-compounds When reduced (in acid solution) they 
yield amines; distillation with reduced iron gives azo-compounds 
and warming with ammonium sulphide gives hydrazo-compounds 
Concentrated sulphuric acid converts azoxybcnzenc into hy- 
clroxyazobenzenc (C) Wallach, 1880) Azoxybenzene (C(,H',N)20 
crystallizes from alcohol in yellow needles, which melt at 36° C 
On distillation it yields aniline and azobenzene Azoxybenzene is 
also found among the electro-reduction products of nitrobenzene, 
when the reduction is carried out in alcoholic-alkaline solution 

Mixed nzo-conipnunds are those in which the azo-group -N.N- is 
united with an aromatic radical on the one hand, and with a radi- 
cal of the aliphatic .series on the other The most easily obtained 
mixed azo-compounds are those formed by the union of a diazo- 
nium .salt with the potassium or sodium salt of a nitroparaflin (V 
I Meyer, 1876) . 

C6H-.N2 NO3J-CH3 CH(NO.)K=KN()j-l-CbH'.N2 CH(N02)CH., 

Benzene-azo-nitro-ethanc 
Those not containing a nitro-group may be prepared by the oxida- 
tion of the coriesponding mixed hydrazo-compounds with mer- 
curic oxide E. Bamberger (1898) has shown that the nitro- 
alkyl derivati\es behave as though they possess the constitution of 
hydrazones, for on heating with dilute alkalis they split more or 
less readily into alkaline nitrite and an acid hydrazidc. 

C6HiNH.N:C(N02)CH2-|-Na0H=NaN02-f 
CgIT.NH-NH COCH3. 

Bcnzcne-azomethanc, CgIT, N2 CH3, is a yellow oil which boils 
at 150° C and is readily volatile in steam. Benzene-azoethane, 
C6 H.vN 2-C2H.-, is a yellow oil which boils at about 180° C with 
more or less decomposition On standing with 60% sulphuric 
acid for some time, it is converted into the isomeric acetaldehydc- 
phenylhydrazone, C^H^XH N CH-CH3. 

Phenyl-azocarboxyhc acid, CgH., N2-COOH, is obtained in the 
form of its potassium salt when phenylsemicarbazide is oxidized 
with potassium permanganate in alkaline solution (J, Thiele, 
1895). It crystallizes in orange-red needles and is decomposed by 
water (G. T, M.) 

AZOIMIDE or HYDRAZOIC ACID, N3H, a compound 
of nitrogen and hydrogen, first i.solated in 1890 by Th. Cur- 
tius, corresponding with diazoimino-benzene, CoH^Ns (P. Griess, 
1866), is prepared by adding ammonia to diazobenzene perbro- 
mide. 

Curtius found that either benzoylglycollic acid or ethyl ben- 
zoate gave benzoylhydrazinc with hydrazine hydrate. Benzoyl- 
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THE TOP RIGHT INSET. THE CENTRAL GROUP AND SANTA MARIA OF THE EASTERN GROUP 

The Azores stretch over a distance of 400 m. and consist of 9 islands divided into three groups. Punic coins found at Corvo (in the central 
group) point to the Carthaginians having sailed here in their expeditions westward, but the first permanent foreign colonization was made 
by the Portuguese In 1421. As an intermediate landing stage between the Old and New Worlds, the economic development of the Azores 
has received fresh Impetus from the progress made In commercial aviation 


hydrazine gave a nitroso compound with nitrous acid, which 
changed .spontaneously into benzoylazoimicle by lo.ss of water. 

CoHoCO-NH NHaH-HONO-H^O+CoHXO N(NO) NIIj 
CoHiCO N(NO) NH 2 -H, 0 -fCoH,CO N, 

The resulting bcnzoylazoimidc was easily hydrolysed by boiling 
with alcoholic .soda, when the addition of ether, precipitating 
sodium hydrazoate, was in a crystalline condition 

An improved method of preparation is based on the use of 
hippuric acid, whith reacts with hydrazine hydrate to form 
hippurylhydrazine, CoH-, CO NH CHj CO Nil NH., and this sub- 
stance IS converted by nitrous acid into diazohippuramidc, 
CoH. CO NH CHz CO NH N2 OH, which is hydroly.sed by the 
action of caustic alkalis with the production of salts of hydrazoic 
acid To obtain the free acid it is best to hydroly.se the diazo- 
hippuramide with dilute soda, the resulting liquid being distilled 
with dilute sulphuric acid The pure aci(i may be obtained by 
fractional distillation as a colourless liquid with a penetrating 
odour causing throbbing of the temples; it boils at 3o°C., and is 
extremely explosive. It is soluble in water, and the solution 
dissolves many metals (zinc, iron, etc ) with liberation of hydro- 
gen and formation of salts (termed azoimides, azides or hydra- 
zoates) The salts are explosive and readily interact with the 
alkyl iodides. In its properties hydrazoic acid shows some analogy 
with the halogen acids, since it forms difficultly soluble leacl, 
silver and mercurous salts The metallic salts all crystallize in 
the anhydrous condition and decompose on heating, leaving a 
residue of the pure metal The add is a “weak” acid, being 
ionized only to a very slight extent in dilute aqueous solution. 
Lead azide, PhNs, is a powerful detonator employed in the mili- 
tary services instead of mercury fulminate. (See ExPLosivns ) 

E Noelting and E Grandmougin (1891) obtained azoimide 
from 2:4 — dinitraniline, C6H3(N02)2-NH2, and from ortho- and 
/»flr<z-nitro-anilines by converting cither of these nitrated bases 
successively into diazomin salt, diazoperbromidc and diazoimine, 
N02 C6H4-N3, the last compound was hydrolysed by alcoholic 
potash and the resulting potassium azide KNa, distilled with 
dilute sulphuric acid. 

W. Wislicenus (1892) prepared sodium azide by passing nitrous 
oxide over heated sodamide. The acid can also be obtained by the 
action of nitrous acid on hydrazine sulphate; by the oxidation of 
hydrazine by hydrogen peroxide and sulphuric acid (A. W. 
Browne, 1905). 


Ammonium azoimulc, N.vNHi, or NJIi, and hydrozhic azoimidc, 
N.H.. are soluble, explosive .sails 

Chloroazoimide, ClN.i, obtained by F Raschig (1908). is a 
highly explosive colourless gas prepared by acidifying a mixture 
of sodium azide and hypochlorite with acetic or boric acid. 

See Thorpe, Dictionary of Applied Chemhtry, Aroimidc, p. 496 
(1921) 

AZORES or WESTERN ISLANDS, an archipelago in the 
Atlantic Ocean, belonging to Portugal Area, Q2 2.sqm ; pop 
(1920) 232,012 The islands extend from north-west to south- 
east, between 36® 55' and 39® 55' N , and between 25° and 31® 
16' W. They are divided into three widely severed groups, rising 
from a depth of more than 2tm 'I'he south-eastern group consists 
of St Michael’s (Sao Miguel) and St Mary (Santa Maria), with 
I'ormigas; the central, of Fayal (Faial), Pico, St George (Sao 
Jorge), Terceira and Craiiosa, the north-western, of Flores and 
Corvo The nearest continental land is Cape da Roca in Portugal, 
which lies 800m cast of St Michael’s Thus the Azores are fur- 
ther from the mainland than any group of Atlantic islands In 
general characteristics all the component islands are very similar, 
rising steeply from scree-lined shores to heights reaching 7,f)i3ft 
(in Pico). Their volcanic nature is obvious, and has been shown 
by the numerous earthquakes and basaltic eruptions since their 
discovery In 1522, the town of Villa F'ranca, at that time capital 
of St, Michael’s, was buried during a violent convulsion 

Climate. — ^The climate is particularly temperate. The range 
of the thermometer is from 43° F, the lowest known extreme, or 
48°, the ordinary lowest extreme of January, to 82®, the ordinary, 
or 86®, the highest known extreme of July, near the level of the 
sea Winds from the west and south-west render the navigation 
of the coasts very dangerous. 

Fauna and Flora.— The mammalia of the Azores arc limited 
to the rabbit, weasel, ferret, rat (brown and black), mou.se and 
bat, in addition to domestic animals. The game includes the wood- 
cock, red partridge (introduced in the i6th century), quail and 
snipe. There are valuable fisheries of tunny, mullet and bonito. 
The porpoise, dolphin and whale are also common. Whale-fishing 
is a profitable industry, with its headquarters at Fayal, whence 
the sperm-oil is exported 

The general character of the flora is decidedly European Vege- 
tation in most of the islands is remarkably riih, especially in 
grasses, mosses and ferns, heath, juniper and a \'aricty of shrubs. 
Of tall-growing trees there was, till the iQth century, an almost 
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total Jack, but the Bordeaux pine, European poplar, African palm- 
tree, Australian eucalyptus, chestnut, tulip-tree, elm, oak and 
many others, were then successfully introduced The orange, 
apricot, banana, lemon, citron, Japanese medlar and pomegranate 
are the common fruits A kind of fern (Dick.sonia culcifa), called 
by the natives cubcllinho, furnishes a silky material for the stuff- 
ing of mattresses and is exported to Brazil and Portugal The 
principal seaports are Angra (pop. 1920, 10,057), Ponta Delgada 
(16,000) and Horta (6,000). 

Trade. — ^The trade of the Azores, long a Portuguese monopoly, 
IS now to a great extent shared by the United Kingdom and 
tlermany, and is chiefly carried in British vessels Textiles are 
imported from Portugal; coal from Great Britain, sugar from 
Germany, Madeira and the United States, stationery, hardware, 
chemicals, paints, oils, etc , from the United Kingdom and Ger- 
many The exports consist chiefly ot fruit, wine, natural mineral 
waters and provisions. The trade in pineapples is especially im- 
portant. Regular services of mails run to Portugal and other 
countries, and there are cables to Portugal, Ireland (Watcrville), 
England and the continent, to America and to Cape Verde Islands 
The largest and most populous of the Azores is St Michael’s, 
which has an area of 297sqm,, and in 1911 had 116,286 inhabit- 
ants. Gracio.sa is noteworthy for the beauty of its scenery. Its 
chief towns are Santa Cruz de Graciosa (i,9,^2) and Guadalupe 
(2,486). The chief towns of St George are Ribeira Seca (2,483) 
and Velas (1,875) The inhabitants of the islands are mostly of 
Portuguese origin, with a well-marked strain of Moorish and 
Flemish blood. Negroes, mulattocs, Enghsh, Scottish and Irish 
immigrants are present in considerable numbers, especially in 
Fayal and St Michael’s The predominant religion is the Roman 
Catholic, and the Azores constitute part of the ecclesiastical 
province of Lisbon For purposes of military administration two 
line regiments of infantry and two battalions of garrison artillery 
are stationed in the islands 

History. — It does not appear that the Greeks and Romans 
had knowledge of the Azores, but from the number of their coins 
discovered in Corvo it has been supposed that the islands must 
have been visited by the Carthaginians The Arabian geographers, 
Edrisi in the 12th century, and Ibn-al-Wardi in the 14th, describe, 
after the Canaries, nine other islands in the Western Ocean, 
which are in all probability the Azores, since the number of islands 
and the estimated position is correct; and mention is made ot 
the hawks or buzzards, which were sulTicicntly numerous at a 
later period to give rise to the present name (Port Afor, a 
hawk). The Azores are first found distinctly marked m a map of 
1.351 In a Catalan map of 1375 Corvo is found as Corvi Alanni, 
and Flores as Li Contgi; while St George is already designated 
San Zorze. In 1432 van dcr Berg — according to the usual ac- 
count — was driven on the islands, and the news excited consider- 
able interest at the court of Lisbon The navigator, Gonzalo 
Velho Cabral — not to be confounded with his greater name- 
sake, Pedro Alvarez Cabral — was sent to prosecute the dis- 
covery. Another version relates that Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator of Portugal had in his possession a map showing the 
islands, and that he sent out Cabral through confidence in its 
accuracy. Cabral reached the island, which he named Santa 
Maria, in 1432, and in 1444 took possession of St. Michael’s. 
The other islands were all discovered by 1457 Colonization had 
meanwhile been going on prosperously; and in 1466 Fayal was 
presented by Alphonso V to his aunt, Isabella, the duchess of 
Burgundy. An influx of Flemish settlers followed, and the is- 
lands became known for a time as the Flemish Islands. From 
1580 to 1640 they were subject, like the rest of the Portuguese 
kingdom, to Spain. At that time (he Azores were the grand 
rendezvous for the fleets on their voyage home from the Indies; 
and hence they became a theatre of that maritime warfare which 
was carried on by the English under Queen Elizabeth against the 
Peninsular powers. One such expedition, which took place in 
1591, led to the famous sea-fight off Flores, between the English 
ship “Revenge,” commanded by Sir Richard Grenville, and a 
Spanish fleet of 53 vessels. Under the active administration of 
the marquis de Pombal (1699-1782), considerable efforts were 


made for the improvement of the Azores, but the stupid and 
bigoted government which followed rather tended to destroy 
these benefits. Towards the beginning of the 19th century, the 
possession of the islands was contested by the claimants for the 
crown of Portugal The adherents of the constitution, who sup- 
ported against Miguel the rights of Maria (II ) da Gloria^ ob- 
tained possession of Terceira in 1829, where they succeeded in 
maintaining themselves, and after various struggles, Queen 
Maria’s authority was established over all the islands. She re- 
sided at Angra from 1830 to 1833. 

Bibi-iocrapiiy. — C Fernandez Duro, La Conquista de las Azores en 
(1886), W. F Walker, The Azores (1886); A S Brown, Ma~ 
detra and the Canary Islands, with the Azores (igoi, new ed. 1922) ; 
J. Mees, Histotre de la dicouverte des ties Azores et de I’origine de 
Irur denomination d’iles jiamandes (Ghent, 1901). For flora and fauna 
see H l)rouet. Elements de la faune acoriennes (i 86 i), Mollusqnes 
martns des ties Azores (1858), Letlres acordennes (1862), and Cat'a- 
logue de la fiore des ties Ai^ores, etc. (1866). See also British and 
American consular reports. 

AZORtN (1874- ), Spanish novelist and critic Born at 

Monovar (Alicante), Jose Martinez Ruiz, under the pseudonym 
which has completely eclipsed his name, has written stories of 
ancient Castile in El Alma Castellano (1600-1800) (1900), Los 
Pueblos (1904), and Castilla (1912) After the three novels La 
Voluntad (1902), Antonio Azorin (1903), and Las Conjesiones 
de tin pcqueho fildsojo (1904), in which are set down the self- 
revelations of an ordinary hero, Azorin turned to criticism, and 
Al Margcn de los Cldsicos (1915), Rivas y Larra (1916), De 
Granada a Castelar (1922) reveal him as an independent judge 
with a fine sense of relative values. 

I ^ AZOTE, the name given to nitrogen {qv) on account of the 
inability of this gas to support life It is in evidence in the 
terminology of the chemistry of certain organic compounds con- 
I taming nitrogen, e g , azo-compounds (q v ) 

I AZOTH, the name given by the alchemists to mercury, and 
by Paracelsus to his universal remedy, 
i AZOTUS : see Ashdod 

AZOV, a town on the left bank of the river Don, 20m from 
Its mouth, in the north Caucasian area of the R S.F.S R (47® 
5' N , 39" 22' E.). It was formerly a port, but the harbour is now 
silted and trade has been diverted to Taganrog and Rostov-on- 
Don. The chief occupation of the town is fishing. Pop 17,480 
(1926) The ancient Tanais lay 10m. north and the Genoese fac- 
tory, Tana, was here. Formerly Azov was of military importance; 
it was captured by Peter the Great in 1696, restored to the Turks 
in 1 71 1 and finally became Russian in 1739. 

AZOV, SEA OF, an inland sea of southern Europe, com- 
municating with the Black sea by the strait of Yenikale, or 
Kerch, (he ancient Bosporus Ctmmertus To the Romans it was 
known as the Palus Macotis In prehistoric times a connection 
with the Caspian sea existed, but present conditions have obtained 
through the Manych depression since early historical times. It 
lies between 45“ and 47° N. and between 35° and 39° E., its 
length from south-west to north-east being 370km., and its 
greatest breadth 170 kilometres. The area runs to 42,000 square 
kilometres. It generally freezes from the end of November to 
the middle of April. The Don is its largest and, indeed, its only 
very important affluent Near the mouth of that river the depth 
of the sea varies from 0 3 to l om , and the greatest depth does 
not exceed 13 metres. North-east and east winds, in July and 
August as well as in December, drive the water away from the very 
shallow gulf of Taganrog and the water level falls 2 metres or 
more so that ships are liable to ground. On the other hand strong 
south-westerly winds raise the level in the gulf of Taganrog by 
I -I -5 metres. Its Turkish name, Baluk-deniz, means fish-sea. 
The long sandspit of Arabat on the west separates off the salter 
lagoons and marshes known as the Sivash or Putrid sea. On the 
shores of the sea of Azov stand Taganrog, Berdyansk, Mariupol 
and Genichesk, which export wheat, while Rostov, 45km. up- 
stream, is the important port for the most fertile part of Russia. 

Ste Mediterranean Pilot, Admiralty, London; 0 . Kriimmel, Oceano- 
gmphie (1., 1907) (ii., 1911); N M. Knipowich, Wissensch. Fisch- 
Exped tm Azow « Schwarzen Mter (i. Kerdi, 1926, ii. Leninerad. 
1927) 
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AZTEC. This most famous of native American peoples, 
known also as Mexica, belonged to the Nahua-speaking division of 
the great Uto-Aztecan family. Their traditions carry them back 
to an origin from an island cave in Aztlan, the situation of which 
has been sought in northern Mexico or beyond, but vainly, this 
portion of the legends being mythical, and Aztlan meaning only 
“Aztec place.” Equally apocryphal are the legendary .statements 





BY COURTtSY Of THE I EXICAN CHAMRER Of COMMERCE 

Aztec stone calendar from the pyramid of the sun. Mexico city 
Weighino over 20 tons and relating the history of the world’s development, 
this calendar is characteristic of the conventionalized art developed by the 
Aztecs. It Is thought to have been employed in ceremonies attending human 
sacrifice 


that the Aztec ancestors some centuries before 1492 were nomadic 
hunters, nearly the whole range of Uto-Aztccan territory is shown 
by archaeological discoveries to have known maize agriculture sev- 
eral thousand years ago These traditions are unconscious fabri- 
cations exalting the later rise of the Aztec by contrast with humble 
beginnings. 

When the Aztec first emerge into semi-history about 1100 ad , 
the Toltec power in and about the valley of Mexico was disinte- 
grating, and the Aztec appear as one of a number of Nahua-speak- 
ing communities and peoples — the Tlazcalteca, Iluexotzinca, Tla- 
huica, Chalca, Xochimilca, Tepaneca — attempting to obtain a 
lodgment in the area, or to strengthen themselves in it. The places 
at which according to their records the Aztec lived in this period 
and which can be accepted as more or less authentic, are all in 
the valley of Mexico or within a hundred miles to the northwest. 
In 1325 they effected a settlement on a marshy island near the 
western edge of the brackish lake of Tezcoco, named Tenochtitlan, 
a sister community settling at Tlatelulco a mile north. 

This event marks an epoch, in that the Mexica were never again 
dislodged They were at this time a small and weak town or vil- 
lage community, probably with limited farmlands and depending 
considerably on fishing and trade. They were at times subject and 
tributary to near-by towns, such as Culhuacan and later Tepanec 
Coyoacan and Atzcapotzalco, which survive as suburbs of Mexico 
City. After about 50 years they had become strong enough, under 
the patronage of Culhuacan, to reckon Acamapichtli as their first 
“king.” Fifty years later, however, the third of the line, Chimal- 
popoca, was captured and killed in Atzcapotzalco. 

At this point, however, the tide turned, and the new Aztec ruler, 
Itzcoatl, joined a revolt in 1427, which soon permanently broke 
the Atzcapotzalcan and Tepanec power. The lead in this war was 
probably taken by Tezcoco, a large town across the lake, where 
Toltec and immigrant “Chichimec” or semi-barbarian elements 
had fused. At any rate, Tenochtitlan or Mexico (“Mexica place”), 
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Tezcoco and Tlacopan (a Tepanec town, now Tacuba), formed an 
offensive-defensive alliance, which preserved to each member au- 
tonomy and the right to independent conquests, but provided for 
the division of tribute from joint undertakings in the ratio of 
2.2 11. This league, which was organized on a model no doubt 
long familiar in the region, prospered, but the Aztec, perhaps as 
the youngest and most vigorous community, became the mo.st ag- 
gressive and soon forged ahead When Cortez arrived the league 
was still in existence, but the overwhelming majority of conquests, 
including all at a distance, had been made by the Mexica alone, 
and their influence was strong in the internal attairs of Tezcoco. 
The whole duration of the league and of the empire growing out 
of it was only 90 years. 

The Aztec conquests were slow at first, and confined to Mexico 
valley Xochimilco, Chaleo, and other towns ottered a bitter and 
prolonged resistance. Some communities paid voluntary tribute 
and were regarded as allies; those that resisted or were beaten 
after rebelling had the captives taken away for sacrifice Almost 
always conquered towns were rebuilt by the survivors, and often 
flourished, being left in possession of their lands, from which they 
paid tribute m kind. Conhscation of farmlands to the chiefly 
lineages of Mexico, resulting in so-called crown domains, was a 
( ustom that seems to have grown slowly, not becoming extensive, 
apparently, until the latter part of the i5lh century. 

The first conquests outside the valley of Mexico occurred under 
the second ruler after the throwing off of Atzcapotzalcan over- 
lordship, Montezuma I. ( 1440-69), the most successful of the Az- 
tec lords Under him and his successors rapid progress was made 
in the building up of a foreign vassaLage, which was still growing, 
though slowly and evidently near its apogee under Montezuma II., 
when Cortez landed near Veia Cruz in 1519 This realm was 
known and feared in Yucatan and Guatemala, collected tribute as 
f.tr as the isthmus of Tehuantepec, and included as more or less 
subject populations the Otomi, Totonac, Zapotec, Mixlec, various 
Nahua-speaking groups, and others in the central highlands and 
on both Atlantic and Pacific coasts It extended, however, only a 
short distance we^^t of Me.xico City, to Toluca, the Tarasca of 
Michoacan defeating an Aztec invasion decisively and remaining 
unconquered to the end. 

The “empire” also included formally allied cities like Tezcoco, 
and others like Cholula, which were friendly, acting under Mex- 
ican direction when Cortez came, but apparently not paying trib- 
ute It included also, territorially, the Tlaxcalteca and Huexot- 
zinca of Tlaxcala, independent and confirmedly hostile popula- 
tions, who met the Aztec almost annually in border battles, from 
which each side retired to sacrifice its prisoners before the temples. 
The populations about Oaxaca appear to have been held in precari- 
ous or intermittent subjection Characteristic is the fact that as 
late as 1475, when the period of foreign domination was already 
well under way, the sister city of Tlatelulco “revolted ” 

Obviously, the Aztec empire paid no heed to territorial con- 
tinuity; and quite evidently, too, it was not an empire or state in 
our sense but a loosely knit aggregation of units related to the 
dominating community in varying ways. It also embraced only 
a small fraction of the modern republic of Mexico Baudelier, 
therefore, was largely right when he denied {Peabody Mus Rep., 
vol ii. 1876-79) that Montezuma II was an emperor or even king 
in our sense , although he overshot the mark in trying to construe 
the Aztec social, economic and political status as essentially 
equivalent to those of a leaderless, clan-organized tribe of (he 
United States Aztec society grew out of a relatively primitive 
condition; but it had been made over. 

When Tenochtitlan was founded in 1325, the population may 
have numbered a thousand or two; in 1519 it was probably a 
hundred thousand. In the interval, wealth and a species of luxury 
grew, the temple pyramids rose successively higher; the number 
of victims mounted; learning and specialization of professions in- 
creased; aqueducts, causeways, and public buildings were con- 
structed. The whole basis of culture was, however, already pio- 
vided in the civilization current in the area and shared in by hun- 
dreds of towns, large and small, according to the degree of their 
prosperity Most of this civilization was already possessed by the 
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Toltecs. It altered in detail and appearance, so that objects of 
Tollec and Aztec period can usually be distinguished without difi'i- 
tulty. As yet, however, not a single important invention or major 
element of Mexican culture can be designated as having originated 
in the post-Toltecan period. Of what is called Aztec civilization, 
the bulk was carried by peoples other than the Mcxica: this com- 
munity came to be the administrator, legatee, dominator and dis- 
seminator of the culture. Even the Aztec realm is likely to have 
had a predecessor among the Toltec of Tula or Tcotihuacan; and, 
like theirs, it would probably have crumbled in a century or two 
and another have arisen in its stead after a period of disintegration 
had the Caucasian not appeared on the scene. 

Cortez conquered the Aztecs not only because of the awe, won- 
der and fear which he inspired and through superior organization, 
discipline, armament, intrepidity and ruthlessness, but because the 
great majority of peoples in the Aztec sphere cither carefully 
watched the conllict from apart or allowed Cortez to impress them 
into his service; or, like the Tlaxcalans, aided him actively. The 
Mexica put up a heroic battle at the last ; but it was the stand of 
a desperate people, outgencralled, with the fruits of two centuries 
of national upbuilding already lost, and fighting almost hopelessly 
for seIf-preser\ation With Tenochtitlan finally conciucrcd, the 
whole empire and large surrounding districts Jay completely paci- 
fied under Spanish rule. 

The Spaniards carried and established Aztec place names over 
most of Mexico and Central America Their speech absorbed an 
appreciable stock of Nahua words, which remain part of the lan- 
guage of the country, and some of which have become interna- 
tional coyote, axolotl, ocelot, tomato, metatc, chocolate. There 
are to-day nearly a million Indians in Mexico speaking Aztec- 
Nahua 

See Torciurniada, Momrquia Indiana (1723) ; E J, Payne, History 
of the Neio World (181J2), P Radin, Untv. Calif. Puhl Am. Arch. 
Rthn , vol. wii (1920) , Prescott, Conquest of Mexico; T A. Joyce, 
Mexican Aichacflloc>y (1022) ; H J. Spindcn, Ancient Ctvihzations of 
Mexico and Central America (1922). (A. L. K.) 

AZTEC RUIN, an American ruin of a prehistoric building of 
the pueblo type, situated m the valley of the San Juan river near 
the town of Aztec, New Mexico. It is a large structure covering 
4'6ac and containing about 500 rooms. Of this building the first 
storey is standing, and in 24 of the rooms the original ceilings have 
been preserved. Many second-storey rooms remain and also 
parts of third-storey rooms. Where still intact, the ceilings are 
upheld by laigo wooden beams which were cut and dressed with 
^tone tools The sandstone walls, still reasonably perpendicular, 
have dressed faces. These ceilings and walls are interesting ex- 
amples of carpentry and masonry done in the Slone age. The 
.Aztec ruin is the most striking and best preserved of a large 
group of ruins that serve as an index to the ancient cultures that 
nourished in the San Juan valley. Excavations have brought to 
light objects indicating that portions of the Aztec ruin are of the 
same age as the ruins of Chaco Canyon (71'). In 1923 the 
American Museum of Natural History, which has conducted sys- 
tematic explorations of the building, presented the plot of land 
containing it to the United States, and immediately thereafter it 
was established as a national monument. The town of Aztec is 
reached by rail and is also on the route of the national park-to- 
park highw'ay. Sec National Parks and National Monuments. 

AZUAGA, western Spain, province of Badajoz. Pop (1920), I 
16,577. Azuaga is the live-stock market of the broad upland 
pastures watered by the Matachel, a tributary of the Guadiana, 
and by the Bembe/ar, a tributary of the Guadalquivir. 

AZUAY (sometimes written Assuay), a province of Ecuador, 
bounded on the north by the province of Canar, on the east by 
Orientc, on the .south by Loja, and on the west by El Oro. It 
was formerly called Cuenca, and formed part of the department 
of Azuay, w’hich also included the province of Loja. Azuay is 
an elevated mountainous district with a great variety of climates 
and products. Among the products are silver, quicksilver, wheat. 


Indian corn, barley, cattle, wool, cinchona and straw hats. The 
capital is Cuenca. 

AZUNI, DOMENICO ALBERTO (1740-1827), Italian 

jurist, was born at Sassari, in Sardinia, in 1749, and died at 
Cagliari, where he was consular judge and director of the uni- 
versity library. He studied law at Sassari and Turin, and in 
1782 was made judge of the consulate at Nice. In 1786-88 he 
published his Dizionario Universale Ragionato della Ciurispru- 
denza Mercantile. In 1795 appeared his systematic work on the 
maritime law of Europe, Sistema Universale dei Principii del 
Diritto Maritimo deW Europa, which he afterwards recast and 
translated into French. 

AZURARA, GOMES EANNES DE (?-i474), the sec- 
ond notable Portuguese chronicler in order of date. He adopted 
the career of letters in middle life He probably entered the 
royal library as assistant to Fernao Lopes (q v.) during the reign 
of King Duarte (1433-38), and he had sole charge of it in 1452 
His Chronicle of the Siege and Capture of Ceuta, a supplement 
to the Chronicle of King John /., by Lopes, dates from 1450, and 
three years later he completed the first draft of the Chronicle of 
the Discovery and Conquest of Guinea, our authority for the 
early Portuguese voyages of discovery down the African coast 
and in the ocean, more especially for those undertaken under the 
auspices of Prince Henry the Navigator It contains some 
account of the life work of that prince, and has a biographical 
as well as a geographical interest On June 6 1454, Azurara 
became chief keeper of the archives and royal chronicler in 
succession to Fernao Lopes In 1456 King Alphonso V. commis- 
sioned him to write the history of Ceuta, “the land-gate of the 
East,” under the governor.ship of D. Pedro de Menezes, from 
its capture in 1415 until 1437, and he had it ready in 1463 A 
year afterwards the king charged him with a history of the 
deeds of D. Duarte de Menezes, captain of Alcacer, and, pro- 
ceeding to Alrica, he spent a twelvemonth in the town collecting 
materials and studying the scenes of the events he was to describe, 
and in 1468 he completed the chronicle, Azurara was laborious, 
accurate and conscientious, though his position did not allow 
him to tell the whole truth about his hero. Prince Henry. 

His workb include, (i) Chrome a del Ret D. Joam I. Terceira parte 
em que se content a tomada de Ctula (1044) , (2) Chronica do Desto- 
brimenio e Conquista dt GuM (1841; Eng. version issued bv the 

Hdkluct Society, iSpb-og) ; (3) Chronica do Conde D Pedro {de 

Menezes), printed in ihe Ineditos de Historia Portugueza, vol. ii. 
(1702) , (4) Chronica do Conde Duarte de Menezes, printed in the 

Ineditos, vol m. (1793). The preface to the English version of the 

Chronicle of Guinea contains ;i full account of the life and writings of 
Azurara and cites all the authorities. 

AZURE, the lapis lazuli, a blue stone (Arab al-lazward, the 
initial “1” having dropped), hence the colour blue, described in 
heraldry (q v ) as “azure ” The word is also applied to the clear 
blue of a cloudless sky. The pigment ultramarine blue was origi- 
nally produced from powdered lapis lazuli 

AZURITE or CHESSYLITE, a basic copper carbonate 
2 CuCO, Cu(OH)j. Its vivid blue colour contrasts strikingly with 
the emerald-green malachite, which usually accompanies it. It 
was known to Pliny as cacruleum The name chessylite is taken 
from Chessy, near Lyon, where many fine crystals belonging to t^e 
monoclinic system have been found. Hardness 3 5-4, sp gr 3 8. 

Azurite occurs with malachite in the oxidized portions of cop- 
per lodes, being due to alteration of copper sulphides by mete- 
oric waters. It is often formed also by reaction between copper- 
bearing solutions and limestone. It is a common mineral in nearly 
all copper mines. 

AZYMITES, a name given by the Orthodox Eastern to the 
Western or Latin Church, because of the latter’s use of unleavened 
bread in the eucharist, a practice which arose in the gth century. 
(Gr. d-, privative, fujur?, leaven). The Orthodox Church stren- 
uously maintains its point, arguing that the example of Jesus and 
the early church alike t^tify against the use of unleavened bread 
in this connection. 
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This letter, corresponding to Semitic beth and 
Greek beta, has retained the second place in the 
alphabet from the earliest times Its form in the 
writing of the Moabite Stone, dating from the 
9th century b c., was Early Greek forms were 
ru. The usual Greek form was ^ or B, and m Latin 
these two latter forms appear unchanged, giving the modern B. 
An uncial form ^ occurs in the 6th century ad. strangely re- 
sembling the early Greek forms from the island of Thera, but 
there can scarcely be a direct connection, the two similar forms 
having developed independently. n 

Our minuscule form b is a descendant of Latin cursive {5 . In 
this form the upper loop is extremely elongated and has almost 
disappeared. The early Irish form was j [^ , the Carolingian (gth 
or loth centuries) As early as the 2nd century a d we find a 
form -tj-, in which the upper loop of the letter has disapjie.ired 
in the speed of writing 


Name of Form 

Approx- 

imate 

Date 

FORM OF Letter 

PHOENICIAN 

BC 1200 


CRETAN 

1,100-900 

“1 

THERAEAN 

;oo-6oo 


ARCHAIC UTIN 

700-500 


ATTIC 

600 

a 

CORINTHIAN 

600 

t-n Tj v\ 

CHALCIDIAN 

600 

6 

IONIC 

403 

a 

ROMAN COLONIAL 


& e 

URBAN ROMAN 

PRE- 

B 

FALISCAN 

CUSSICAL 

AND 

CUSSICAL 

1 

OSCAN 

TIMES 

s a 

UMBRIAN 


a 

CUSSICAL UTIN 

AND ONWARDS 


B 


The development of the letter b from its earliest to its present 

FORM COVERS A PERIOD OF SOME 3,100 YEARS. THE - THERAEAN" FORM 
IS FROM THE ISLAND OF THERA 


The sound represented by the letter is the voiced labial stop 
It stood for this sound in the Semitic languages, and in Greek 
and Latin From the 2nd century a.d onwards the sound in 
Latin tended to become a bilabial spirant, for we find confusion 
in spelling between b and u. The letter however, did not fall into 


disuse and Wiis used by the Romanic languages to represent the 
voiced labial stop, which was redc\ eloped by them. In English 
the sound was always present, an original Indo-Euroi^ean *bk 
being represented by it 

In musii, B is the second note of the musiial alphabet and the 
7th degree of the “natural scale" of C In (ieimany, however, the 
alphabetical name for this note is, not B, but H, while B stands 
for B flat, a fact which it is important to remember in dealing 
with German piusic, German writings on music, and so on Thus 
in Geiman nomenclature Schubert’s ‘‘Unfinished” symphony is 
not in B minor but in H moll (minor), while Brahms's second 
pianoforte concerto stands as being, not in B flat, but in B 

BAADER, FRANZ XAVER VON (17OS-1S41), German 
theologian, boirn at Munich, on March 27, 1705, studied medicine 
at Ingolstadt and V'ienna, and later became a mining engineer 
While in England (1702-96) he was introduced to the mysticLsm 
of Boehme and the empiricism of Hume. Hartley and Godwin 
On his return to Hamburg he became act]uainted with Jacobi and 
\iith Si helling. Between Baader and Schelling there was mutual 
influence until Baader’s denunciation of modern philosophy in a 
letter (c. 1822) to Alexander I. of Russia entirely alienated 
Schelling 

Meanwhile Baader continued to apply himself to his profession 
of engineer, gaining a pri-se of 12.000 gulden (about Zi.ooo) for 
his new method of employing Glauber’s salts instead of potash 
in the making of glass From 1817-20 he held the post of super- 
intendent of the Bavarian mines He retired in 1820, and in 1822 
published his Ferment a Co^nitwms, in which he combats modern 
philosophy and recommends the study of Boehme In 1826 he 
was appointed profe.ssor of philosophy and speculative theology 
at the new university of Munich. Some of the lectures were pub- 
lished under the title, Spckulativc Dogmatik (1827). In 1838 
he ceased to lecture owing to a ministerial order prohibiting lay- 
men from lecturing on philosophy and theology 

The farts that Baader left no systematic works and that he 
usually expressed himself in obscure aphorisms or mystical sym- 
bols make it difficult to summarize his philosophy. He believes 
that reason must be supplemented by faith and church tradition 
and that it must clarify the truths given by authority and revela- 
tion But in his attempt to correlate the two realms he approaches 
the mystici.sm of EckhaiT, Paracelsus and Boehme. Human 
knowledge is never mere scientia, it is invariably con-scientia — 
a knowing with a consciousne.ss of God whose knowledge com- 
penetrates ours God is not to be conceived as mere abstract 
Being, but as an everlasting process of activity which is distin- 
guishable under two aspects — the immanent or esoteric, and the 
emanent or exoteric. As regards ethics, Baader rejects the Kan- 
tian or any autonomic system of morals. Not obedience to a 
moral law, but realization in ourselves of the divine life is the 
true ethical end But because man has alienated himself from 
God no ethical theory which neglects- the facts of sin and redemp- 
tion (and the necessity of pmycr and the sacraments) is satis- 
factory. The history of man and of humanity is the history of 
the redeeming love of God Man in his social relations is under 
two great institutions. One is temporal, natural and limited — 
the .state; the other is eternal, cosmopolitan and universal — the 
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church. In the state two things are requisite; first, common sub- 
mission to the ruler, which can be secured or given only when 
the state is Christian, for God alone is the true ruler of men, and, 
secondly, inequality of rank, without which there can be no organ- 
ization. A despotism of mere power and liberalism, which natur- 
ally produces socialism, is equally objectionable. The ideal 
state is a civil community ruled by a universal or Catholic 
church, the principles of which are equally distinct from mere 
passive pietism, or faith which will know nothing, and from the 
Protestant doctrine, which is the very radicalism of reason. 

Baader ranks among the greatest speculative theologians of 
modern Catholicism, and his inlluence has extended itself even 
beyond the precincts of his own church Among those whom he 
influenced were R. Rothe, Julius Muller and Hans L Markensen. 

His works were published by a number of his adherents -K Hoff- 
mann, J. Hambcrger, E. v. Schaden, l.uttcrbcik, von Ostcn-Sacken and 
Schliiter — Baader’s sammtliche Werke (i6 vols, 1851-60) Valuable 
introductions by the editors arc prefixed to the several volumes. See 
F. Hoffmann, Vurhalle zur spekulativen Lehre Bander’s (i8^6) ; Grund- 
zuge der Societats-Philosophie Franz Bander’s (1857) , Philosophische 
Schrijlen (3 vols., 1868-72) ; Die Weltalter (1868) ; Biographic and 
Briefwechsel (Leipzig, 1857) , J Hambcrger, Cardinalpunkte der Baud- 
erschen Philosopkie (1855); Fundament al-begnffe von F. B ’s Ethik, 
Politik, u. Religions- Philosophic (1858) , J. A. B Lutterbeck, Philo- 
sophische Standpunkle Baaders (1854); Bander’s Lehre vom Weltge- 
bdude (1866) ; D Baumgardt F. v Baader u die Philosophische Ro- 
mantik (1627); Erdmann’s Versuch einer Gesih. d neuern Phil; F. 
Uberweg, Grund. der Gesrh. der Phil. (ig 20 . J Claassen, Franz von 
Bander’s Leben and theosophisrhe Werke (Stuttgart, 1886-1887), and 
Franz von Bander’s Gedanken Vber Slant und Gesellschajt (Gutersloh, 
i 8 qo ) ; Otto Pfleiderer, Philosophy of Religion (Eng. trans. 1887) ; 
Rcichel, Die Sozietatsphilosophie Franz v Banders (Tubingen, tqoi ); 
Kuno Fischer, Zur hunderljahngen Geburtstagfeicr Baaders (Erlangen, 
1865). 

BAAL, the name of a god, is properly a Semitic word signi- 
fying lord or owner The word is used more generally as a noun 
of relation, ego. ba’al of hair, “a hairy man” (2 Kings i. 8), b. 
of wings, “a winged creature,” and in the plural, b of arrows, 
“archers” (Gen xlix 23), b of oath, “conspirators” (Neh. vi. 18). 

In the Old Testament it is regularly written with the article, 
i.e. *‘the Baal”; and the baals of different tribes or sanctuaries 
were not necessarily conceived as identical, so that we find fre- 
quent mention of Baalim, or rather “t/ie Baalim” in the plural 
That the Israelites even applied the title of Baal to Yahweh 
himself is indicated by the occurrence of such names as Jerub- 
baal (Gideon), Eshbaal (one of Saul’s sons) and Becliada (a 
son of David, i Chron xiv. 7) The last name appears in 
2 Sam V. 16 as Eliada, showing that El (God) was regarded as 
equivalent to Baal; cf also the name Be‘aliah, “Yahweh is baal 
or lord,” which survives in i Chron xii 5 However, when the 
name Baal was exclusively appropriated to idolatrous worship 
(cf. Hos ii. 16 seg ), abhorrence for the unholy word was marked 
by writing bosheth (shameful thing) for baal in compound proper 
names and thus we get the forms Ishbosheth, Mephibosheth. 

The innumerable baals could be distinguished by the addition 
of the name of a place or of some special attribute. Accordingly, 
the baals are not to be regarded necessarily as local variations of 
one and the same god, like the many Virgins or Madonnas of 
Catholic lands, but as distinct mimina. The Baal, as the head 
of each worshipping group, is the source of all the gifts of nature 
(cf. Hos ii 8 seq , Ezek xvi. iq); as the god of fertility all the 
produce of the soil is his, and his adherents bring to him their 
tribute of first-fruits. He is the presiding genius, patron or 
cause of all growth and fertility, and baalism, originating, prob- 
ably, in the observation of the fertilizing effect of rains and 
streams upon the receptive and reproductive soil, became gross 
nature-worship. Joined with the baals there are naturally found 
corresponding female figures known as A.shtar 5 th, embodiments 
of Ashtdreth (see Astarte ; Ishtar) In accordance with primi- 
tive ideas which assume that it is possible to control or aid the 
powers of nature by the practice of “sympathetic magic” (see 
Magic), the cult of the baals and Ashtaroth was characterized 
by gross sensuality and licentiousness. The fragmentary allusions 
to the cult of Baal Peor (Num. xxv., Hos ix 10, Ps cvi. 28 seq.) 
exemplify the typical sfiecies of Dionysiac orgies that prevailed. 


On the summits of hills and mountains flourished the cult of the 
givers of increase, and “under every green tree” were practised 
the cults believed to secure abundance of crops. Human sacri- 
fice (Jer. xix 5), the burning of incense (Jer. vii g), violent and 
ecstatic exercises, ceremonial acts of bowing and kissing, the 
preparing of sacred mystic cakes, appear among the offences 
denounced by the Israelite prophets, and show that the cult of 
Baal (and A.starte) included the characteristic features of heathen 
worship which recur in various parts of the Semitic world, 
although attached to other names 

A Baal of the heavens appears to have been known among the 
Hittites in the time of Rameses II ; and considerably later, at 
the beginning of the 7th century, it was the title of one of the 
gods of Phoenicia. In Babylonia, from a very early period, Baal 
became a definite individual deity (Bel), and was identified with 
the planet Jupiter. This development is a mark of superior cul- 
ture and may have been spread through Babylonian influence. 
Both Baal and Astarte were venerated in Egypt at Thebes and 
Memphis in the igth dynasty, and the former, through the influ- 
ence of the Aramaeans who borrowed the Babylonian spelling 
Bel, ultimately became known as the Greek Belos who was identi- 
fied with Zeus Of the worship of the Tyrian Baal, who is also 
called Mclkart (king of the city), and is often identified with 
the Greek Heracles, but sometimes with the Olympian Zeus, we 
have many accounts in ancient writers, from Herodotus down- 
wards. He had a magnificent temple to which gifts streamed from 
all countries, especially at the great feasts. The solar character 
of this deity appears especially in the annual feast of his awaken- 
ing after the winter solstice (Joseph, contra Apionem i. 18), 
At Tyre, as among the Hebrews, Baal had his symbolical pillars, 
one of gold and one of smaragdus, which, transported by phantasy 
to the farthest west, are still familiar to us as the Pillars of 
Hercules. His name occurs as an element in Carthaginian proper 
names (Hanni6a/, Hasdru^n/, etc ), and a tablet found at Mar- 
seilles still survives to inform us of the charges made by the 
priests of the temple of Baal for offering sacrifices 

The history of Baalism among the Israelites is obscured by the 
difficulty of determining whether the false worship which the 
prophets stigmatize is the heathen worship of Yahweh under a 
conception, and often with rites, which treated him as a local 
nature god; or, whether Baalism was consciously recognized to 
be distinct from Yahwism from the first The earliest certain 
reaction against Baalism is ascribed to the reign of Ahab, whose 
marriage with Jezebel gave the impulse to the introduction of 
a particular form of the cult. In honour of his wife’s god, the 
king, following the example of Solomon, erected a temple to 
the Tyrian Baal. This, however, did not prevent him from remain- 
ing a follower of Yahweh, whose prophets he still consulted, and 
whose protection he still cheri.shed when he named his sons 
Ahaziah and Jehoram (“Yah [weh] holds,” “Y is high”) The 
antagonism of Elijah was not against Baalism in general, but 
against the introduction of a rival deity But by the time of 
Hosea (ii 16 seq.) a further advance was marked, and the use 
of the term “Baal” was felt to be dangerous to true religion 
Thus there gradually grew up a tendency to avoid the term, and 
in accordance with the idea of Ex xxiii. 13, it was replaced by 
the contemptuous bosheth, “shame” (see above). However, the 
books of Deuteronomy and Jeremiah (cf also Zeph. i. 4) afford 
complete testimony for the prevalence of Baalism as late as the 
exile, but prove that the clearest distinction was then drawn 
between the pure worship of Yahweh the god of Israel and the 
inveterate and debased cults of the gods of the land. (See further 
Hebrew Religion; Prophet.) 

Bibliography. — ^W. Robertson Smith, Relig. Semites, 3rd ed. pp. 
03-113 and the additional notes pp. 532-536 with the references. On 
Beltane fires and other apparent points of connection with Baal it 
may suffice to refer to Aug. Pick, Vergleich. W orterbuch, who derives 
the element bet from an old Celtic root meaning shining, etc. 

(W. R S.; S. A. C.) 

BAALBEK, a town of the Beka* (Code Syria), known to 
the ancients as Heliopolis, altitude 3,850ft , on the watershed sep- 
arating the LTtani (Leontes) and the ‘Asi (Orontes), hard against 
one of the lower ridges of the Antilebanon. the population is 
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about 3,000, consisting of Christians, Mohammedans and Muta- 
wilis in approximately equal numbers Baalbek is now the prin- 
cipal town in the eastern district of the State of the Great Lebanon 
m French mandated territory, and is the see of an Uniate Greek 
bishop. A river, which rises at Ras el- ’Ain, one mile to the east, 
provides an abundant supply of good water and drives a number 
of mills. Since 1902 Baalbek has been connected by railway with 
Damascus and Beirut via Rayak, and since 1907 with Aleppo. 
Portions only of the wall, 2m in circumference, which formerly 
enclosed the town, are still visible, but the main feature of in- 
terest is furnished by the vast and stately temple ruins of the 
Roman period. 

History. — Baalbek in classical limes was a centre whence 
roads radiated to Homs, Tripoli, Juneh, Beirut, Damascus, Sidon 
and Tiberias. The name has given rise to conjecture Derivations 
have been suggested from Baal-Melek (Hoffmann), and Baal- 
Beka’ (Puchstein, Kittel) and identifications with Baal-Gad 
(Josh. xi. 17 — Thomson), Tunip of the Tell-Amarna letters 
(Halevy, Winckler). A recent identification is with Kar-(H)adad 
mentioned in a list of cities taken by Tiglath-Pilescr III in 738 
B.c. (Dussaud). No doubt it was early a seat of Baal worship and 
as the Greeks identified Baal with Hehos they called the city 
Heliopolis Augustus (31 bc-ad. 14) made it into a Roman 
colony (Julia Augusta Felix) and furnished it with a garrison, 
and about the close of the second century Septimius Severus be- 
stowed upon it the ius Italicum, a boon granted to favoured pro- 
vincial cities. Antoninus Pius (138-161 ) initiated the building of 
a sanctuary to Jupiter Heliopolitanus (Hadad?) whose completion 
engaged the attention of his successors down to Caracalla (211- 
217). Before Antoninus’ time the gods of Baalbek were already 
famous and Trajan did not disdain to consult the oracle there 
Two other temples were erected later, one to Bacchus (or Atar- 
gatis?) and the other to Venus (or Fortuna?). Local representa- 
tions of Jupiter Heliopolitanus depicted him as beardless, with 
scaly drapery, a whip in his right hand and lightning and ears of 
grain in his left, therein exhibiting a marked resemblance to the 
Babylonian conception of Adad. It has been a generally accepted 
view that Constantine (324-337) or Theodosius (379-395) con- 
verted the Great Court of the larger temple into a church, but on 
fresh evidence a dale as late as the 6th century has been claimed 
for the erection of the Christian basilica (Thiersch). The Arabs 
under Abu Ubaida took possession of the town in 635 and con- 
verted the temple area into a citadel. Baalbek was the scene of 
fighting between ‘Ali and Mu'awiya. rivals for the caliphate, in 
659. El-Welid (705-715) is credited with removing the gilded 
dome of brass from a church in Baalbek (the Basilica?) to set 
over the rock in Abd el-Malik’s mosque (Dome of the Rock) in 
Jerusalem The city wall was demolished by Marwan II. (744- 
748) to chasten the inhabitants for joining an insurrection Ac- 
cording to the Arab historian Makrizi (15th century), whose 
family and name were of Baalbek although he himself was born in 
Cairo, during the Carmathian occupation (loth century) the town 
suffered a massacre of its inhabitants at the hands of these 
fanatics Damascus swayed largely Baalbek’s fortunes in the 1 2th 
century In mo it was besieged and taken by Tughtakin, emir of 
Damascus, who suspected its governor of dealings with the cru- 
saders (mo). The crusaders, indeed, raided within sight of its 
walls, but never took the city. Zengi, emir of Mosul, after a 
siege secured the surrender of its citadel on promising to spare 
the lives of the defenders (1139). He kept his promise by flaying 
the governor alive. The earthquakes which desolated Syria in 
the 1 2th century (1139, 1157, 1170) took heavy toll at Baalbek. ' 
In 1175 it surrendered to Saladin The year 1260 marked the 
arrival of the Mongol Hulagu to enter in and destroy. Yet it arose 
from its ashes under the rule of the mameluke sultans and to the 
reign of the enlightened Kalawun (1277-90) its fine Muslim 
architecture in mosque and fortress must be mainly attributed. The 
town was sacked by Timur in 1400. An Arab writer of the end 
of the 15th century describes Baalbek as a “city possessing a 
strong fortress with columns erected by Solomon, mosques, 
schools, fine streets, baths, gardens, rivers, all which it would take 
too long to describe.” In 1517 it passed with the rest of Syria 


into the possession of the Turks, whose hold, however, on the 
Lebanon district continued ineffective, leaving Baalbek in actuality 
in the hands of the Mutawilis until in the latter h.dt of the i8th 
century the “Butcher” pasha of Acre (Jezzar) laid it waste. 
Ibrahim Pasha, the adopted son of Mohammeil ’Ah ot Egypt, 
occupied it in 1832. Baalbek returned to Turkish possession in 
1840, and since the settlement of the Lebanon after the massacres 
there in i860 it has attracted tourists It has now a small French 
garrison. 

Ruins. — The ruins for which Baalbek is world famous are vast 
and cover an enormous area European attention was first directed 
to them in the 16th century by Baumgarten 1 1507) and Belon du 
Mans (1553) The destruction of the mighty temple, one of the 
grandest architectural achievements of all time, was accom- 
plished apparently by a succession of earthcjuakes, the havoc 
wrought at Baalbek by that of 1759 being within European ken. 
From 1898 to 1905 a German expedition under Prof O Puch- 
stein investigated the site, (i) The Acropoli!> is situated to the 
west of the present town Within its area are included the ruins of 
two temples with their extensions in side galleries and annexes 
(exedrtie) The temples were erected on an artificial teirace formed 
by an understructure of vaults varying in height from 24ft to 
42ft above the surrounding terrain. Part of the wall of enclosure 
on the north-west is formed of enormous blocks of stone Three 
of these, built into the wall 20ft. from the ground and most 
accurately masoned, arc each roughly 62ft. X 14ft X nft In 
each block there is said to be sufficient stone to build a square 
house with 60ft frontage, 40ft height and walls ift thick A 
companion stone somewhat larger, shaped but not entirely de- 
tached from Us bed, can still be seen in the quarry on the outskirts 
of Baalbek to the soulh-wc.st. Historians of Byzantine times 
called them Trililhon and the name passed to the acropolis. The 
original main approach to the temple area was on the east by a 
stairway 50yd. wide, which was destroyed to make way for the 
moat of the Arab fortiess The German expedition reconstructed 
a.ixirt of it (1905) (2) Propylaca At the head ot the stairway 
was a vestibule, 150ft X36ft. flanked by square towers, with a 
frontage of 12 columns, of which the bases alone are left. Three 
of them bear inscriptions to Antoninus Pius, Julia and Caracalla 
respectively (3 ) Forr court Three gateways in a richly orna- 
mented screen piovidcd entry to a hexagonal-shaped forecourt 
about 180ft in diameter with a peristyle It was flanked north 
and south by rectangular cxedrae with four columns of red gran- 
ite dt each entrance. (4) Great Court. Through a majestic door- 
way of three bays (the northern alone remains) entrance was 
sought to the Great Court, which was roughly 340ft. square or 
with exedrae 450 feet. In it was the altar The court was 
surrounded by a peristyle of 84 columns, furnishing access to 
richly ornamented cxedrae (5) Basilica. On the site of the Great 
Court there was erected by the Christians during the 4th or, as is 
now suggested, the 6th century a basilica comprising three naves, 
the central one being of doiflile width. It was built at first facing 
west and the apses were built into the first landing of the flight 
of steps leading to the Jupiter temple. Later, when oriented cast, 
a new apse was erected In the course of excavation half of the 
imposing altar of sacrifices was discovered and on the north side 
of the court a long basin (piscina) used for lustration. A cor- 
responding one on the south side was destroyed in later times to 
make way for liturgical baths This installation was connected 
at some time or either by means of a passage with the mosque in 
the south-west corner of the acropolis (6) Temple of Jupiter. 
An imposing stairway, later disturbed by the apses of the basilica, 
led to the temple dedicated to Jupitcr-Hadad, or rather to the 
“gods of Heliopolis.” Its shrine (cella), 290ft. by 60ft., was 
surrounded by a peristyle of 19 columns (Corinthian capitals) 
on each flank and ten on each front. Of these six only arc left 
standing (south side). The columns are 62ft. high and 7ift. in 
diameter, each consisting of three blocks bound together with 
bronze cramp pins. (7) The Bacchus or Atargatis Temple. Some 
40yd. to the south, on a different substructure and less high, 
stands a temple much smaller but better preserved and equally 
of Corinthian style. Commonly attributed to Bacchus it has 
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recently been attributed to Atargatis (Demeter) by Thierbch 
The vestibule contains a row of six fluted columns Of the 46 
columns, each 52ft high, forming the peristyle, 19 still stand. 
A wonderful doorway with jambs and lintels elaborately orna- 
mented with bacchantes, satyrs and genii and with vine leaves 
and stems, leads to the cella (Syft.X 7Sft.), whose walls still 
stand at half their original height. The .sanctuary {adytum) at 
the west end is approached from the cella by a short flight of 
steps On the south-east of this temple is an Arab bastion of 
which two out of three storeys remain. Some 300yd. from the 
acropolis in the midst of the town is a round temple of the late 
imperial age attributed to Venus (or Fortuna'-') Its transforma- 
tion into a Greek chapel dedicated to St. Barbara (whose place of 
martyrdom, however, was the Egyptian Heliopolis) ensured its 
preservation. To the north of the town is a ruined mosque, 
formerly the church of St. John, and also fragments of the 
fagade of a Roman theatre 

Bibliography. — Early notices: P. Bclon (du Mans), Les observa- 
tions de plusteurs stnf^ularilcz . en Grerr, Asie, Jtidec, Egypte, 
Arable, etc. (1553)', M von Baumgarten, Peregrinalto in Syriatn 
(1594) ; R. Wood, The Ruines of Baalhec (i7S7) (before earthquake 
of 1759) ; H. Frauberger, Die Akropolis von Baalbek (1892) (before 
excavation). General description of the ruins in all guides to Syria, 
detailed description in O. Puchstcin, Fuhrer durch die Rumen von 
Baalbek (1905) ; T Wicgand, Baalbek, Ergebtmse der Awgrabungen 
und Untersuchungen in den Jahren iSq8 bis 1005 (3 vols, 1921-25 
bibl.). History: Classical references in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyk 
d. Klass, Altertum'iwi\semchaft, sv. “Heliopolis”, M. Sobernheim, 
Baalbek in islamischer Zeit (1922) ; also R. P. Spiers, Pal. Expl. Fund 
Quart. Statement (1904) Gaston Wiet, Les Inscriptions de Baalbek: 
Syria (1925) ; Thiersch, Zu d Tempeln u, d Basihka von Baalbek 
Nachrichten d. Gesell. d. W'ui. zu Gottingen (1925). (E. Ro.) 

BAARN, a town in the province of Utrecht, Holland, 5m by 
rail east of Hilversurn, at the junction of a branch line to Utrecht 
Pop (1927) 11,690 It is in picturesque wooded surroundings, and 
is a favourite summer resort of people from Amsterdam The 
Baarnsche Bosch, or wood, .stretches southward to Socstdyk, where 
there is a royal country seat, originally acquired by the State m 
1795, In 1816 the e.state was presented by the nation to the 
prince of Orange (afterwards King William II ) in recognition of 
his services at the battle of Quatre Bras 

BAB, an Arabic word meaning “gate,” used largely in place- 
names in the Near East, as Bab-el-Mandeb (q v ). The word was 
brought into greater prominence in the phrase “The Bab” as a 
designation for Mirza Ali Muhammad ibn Radhik, founder of 
Babiisni (qv.), on account of his taking the name Bab-ud-Din 
(Gate of the Faith) before spreading his teachings 

BABADAG, a Rumanian town in the department of Tulcea, 
on the mam metalled road from (_'onstanza to Tulcea In 1915 it 
had a population of 4,781, which has probably increased since 
then. It is a centre for distribution of agricultural produce of the 
northern Dobrudja It lies upon a railway line now under con- 
struction for connecting Tulcea with Mejidia. thus linking up the 
main Constanza-Bucharest line with Bessarabia at Ismail and en- 
suring traft'ic across the Danube. The town is Turkish in origin, 
having been founded by Bayezid I in the fourteenth century. It 
served as Turkish headquarters during nineteenth century c.am- 
paigns against Russia. 

BABBAGE, CHARLES (1792-1871), English mathema- 
tician and mechanician, was born at Teignmouth, Devonshire. 
He was educated at a private school and at St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge In the years 1815-17 he contributed three papers on 
the “Calculus of Functions” to the Philosophical Transactions, 
and in 1816 was made a fellow of the Royal Society. With Sir 
John Herschel and George Peacock he sought to raise the stand- 
ard of mathematical instruction in England, and especially 
endeavoured to supersede the Newtonian by the Leibnitzian nota- 
tion in the infinitesimal calculhs Babbage’s attention seems to 
have been very early drawn to the number and importance of the 
errors introduced into astronomical and other calculations through 
inaccuracies in the computation of tables. He contributed to the 
Royal Society some notices on the relations between notation and 
mechanism; and in 1822, in a letter to Sir H. Davy, on the appli- 
cation of machinery to the calculation and printing of mathe- 
matical tables, he discussed the principles of a calculating machine, 
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to the construction of which he devoted many years of his life. 
Government was induced to grant its aid, and he travelled in 
Europe, examining different systems of machinery; and some of 
the results of his investigations were published in the admirable 
little work. Economy of Machines and Manufactures (1834). 
The great calculating machine was never completed; the construc- 
tor apparently desired to adopt a new principle when the first 
specimen was nearly complete, to make it not a difference but an 
analytical machine, and the government declined to accept the fur- 
ther risk {see Calculating Machines). From 1828 to 1839 
Babbage was Lucasian professor of mathematics at Cambridge. 
He contributed largely to several scientific periodicals, and was 
instrumental in founding the Astronomical (1820) and Statistical 
(1834) Societies He only once endeavoured to enter public life 
when, in 1832, he stood unsuccessfully for the borough of Fins- 
bury. During the later years of his life he resided in London, 
devoting himself to the construction of machines capable of per- 
forming arithmetical and even algebraical calculations. 

His Passages from the Life of a Philosopher (1864) throws con- 
sidiTable light upon his somewhat peculiar character. He wrote Tables 
of Logarithms (1826) ; Comparative View of the Various Institutions 
for the Assurance of Lives (1826), Decline of Science in England 
(1830); Ninth Bridgeivater Treatise (1817); The Exposition of 1851 
(1851). 

See Monthly Notices, Royal Astronomical Society, vol. 32. 

BABBITT, IRVING (1865- ), American scholar, was 

born in D.ayton, O , on Aug 2, 1865. After graduating at Harvard 
in 1889 he continued his studies in Paris and in 1893-94 was 
instructor in Rom.mce languages at Williams college In 1894 he 
went to Harvard in the same capacity and was made professor of 
French literature in 1912 His attention became centred on an 
analysis of the theories of the classicists, neo-classicists and ro- 
, mantles, and while this was chiefly applied to problems of literary 
criticism he extended it also to art and politics. His general con- 
clusion was that the romantics, whom he considered chiefly in- 
spired by Rousseau, exaggerated the two elements of liberty and 
syir.paihy and that in the name of these articles of faith they 
brought about an undesirable confusion of genres The romantic 
exaltation of the ego, according to him, injected into the 19th 
century a spirit of revolt which denied the worth of what he con- 
sidered fundamental laws and injured artistic and social thought. 

Among his publhations arc The New Laokoon (1910) ; The Mas- 
ters of Modern French Critiiism (1912) ; Rousseau and Romanticism 
(1919) and Democracy and Leadership (,1924). 

BABBITT, ISAAC (1799-1862), American inventor, was 
born m Taunton, Mass , on July 26, 1799 He was trained to be 
a goldsmith and thus had some opportunity to experiment with 
metals, in which work he succeeded in making the first britannia 
ware produced in the United States (1824). Ten years later he 
went to Boston and while employed there by the South Boston 
Iron Co., in 1839, he made one of the types of alloy now known as 
Babbitt metals They are hard compositions of tin with antimony 
and copper, and are used for bearings. For this invention he 
received a gold medal from the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics’ Association and an award of $20,000 from Congress. 
He became a manufacturer of this metal and of soap He died in 
Somerville, Mass , on May 26, 1862 

BABBITT’S METAL, an alloy, invented by Isaac Babbitt, 
for the special purposes of machine bearings A typical anti-fric- 
tion alloy of this type contains 25 parts of tin, 2 parts of antimony 
and 0-5 part of copper. According to the British Admiralty speci- 
fication for an anti-friction alloy in marine engines the metal 
’should contain 2 to 79^, of copper and 8 to q% of antimony, 
the remainder being tin Babbitt metal contains two inter-metal- 
lic compounds SbSn and Cu,Sn; these comparatively hard con- 
stituents are set in a soft plastic matrix containing the excess of 
tin. Alloys consisting of hard and soft constituents are of special 
value as anti-friction materials {See Anti-Friction Metal.s.) 

BABBLER, the general name applied to members of a large 
Old World family of birds (Timeliidae), sometimes united with 
the thrush family (Turdidae) The best known are the Chinese 
robin {Liothrix lutea), the coach-whip bird {Psophodes) and the 
crow-tits {Paradoxornithinae) . 
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BABEL, the native name of Babylon (qv) The name has 
become associated with the Tower of Babel According to the 
narrative in Genesis, mankind after the flood attempted to build 
a tower whose top would reach unto heaven They were, how- 
ever, prevented through their speech being confounded, and the 
etymology of the name traditionally is found in the Hebrew verb 
bdlal to confound The original of the tower of Babel has been 
found in the temple of E-Sagila at Babylon but local and Jewish 
tradition associated it with the stage-tower of Borsippa. It is 
possible, however, that many of the stage-towers of Mesopotamia 
may have become confused in the story, which is widely scattered 
over the world. Versions have been recorded from near the Zam- 
bezi and also from Ashanti; among some of the Tibet o-Burman 
peoples of Assam the story of a tower and confusion of speech is 
found Similar tales are found in Mexico, especially with ref- 
erence to the great pyramid of Cholula, but these stories may be 
due to culture contact after the introduction of Christianity, as 
is the case with other Mexican legends. 

Bibliography — Sir James Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament 
(contains references to all the literature). 

BAB-EL-MANDEB (Arabic for “The Gate of Tears'’— 
so called from the dangers attending its navigation), a strait be- 
tween Arabia and Africa connecting the Red sea with the Indian 
ocean, is 20m across and is divided into two ch.inncls by the 
island of Perim The western channel is 16m, across with 170 
fathoms and the eastern 2111 with 16 fathoms. Near the African 


this suggested intrusion and, descending to the earth, struck terror 
to the hearts of men by confounding their speech so that no man 
could understand his neighbour From this time men wandered 
steadily abroad and founded indeiiendent colonics 

The Tower of Babel is generally identified with E-temen-an-ki, 
the tower north of the Marduk temple E-sa^ila, but it is not 
known when or by whom it was built The site of the tower is 
now but a hole in the ground and is the modern Es-sahan 
BABENBERG, the name of a Franionian family which hcKl 
the duchy of Austria in the middle ages Its earliest known ances- 
tor was one Poppo, count in Grapfeld in the gth century. His 
son, Henry, margrave and duke in Franconia, fell lighting against 
the Normans in 886; another son, Poppo, was margrave in Thur- 
ingia from 880 to 892, when he was deposed by the (German king 
Arnulf, who favoured the Babenberg's rivals, the Conradines 
Henry’s three sons, who held the castle of Babenberg on the 
upper Main, carried on the “Babenberg feud’’ against the Con- 
radines, till two of them were killed, and the third, Adalbert, on 
refusing a summons from the regent Hatto I to appear before 
the imperial court, was besieged in his castle of Theres, sur- 
rendered in 900 and was beheaded. 

A Luitpold or Leopold of Babenberg, count in the Donnegau, 
presumed to be of the above family, was in 076 appointed mar- 
grave of the new Ostmark founded that year, which was the 
nucleus of the hater Austria The history of the family now be- 
comes that of Austria {q.v ) ; the accompanying table shows only 
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f.uitpold (Leopold) I., margrave of Austria i)^ 0 , d. 904. 


Henry I., ni.ugravc of Austria 994, < 1 . 1018. Adalbert, margrave of Austria 10x8, d. 1055. 

Friiht, margrave of Austria 1055, d. 1075. 
Leopold II , margrave of Austria 1075, <1 loos- 


i.copold HI, “I'he Pious,” m. 110b Agnes, 
daughter of the German king H*‘nry IV. (Slau- 
fen), widow of Frederick, 1st duke of Swabia, 
margrave of Austria io<)6, d. 1136, canonized 
148=;. 


Leopold IV., margrave of Austria 1137, duke of Henry II , jasomirgextt, margrave of Austria 

Bavaria 1139, d. 1141. 1141, duke of Bavaria 1143, duke of Austria 

1150. m. (x) (jertrude, widow of Henry the 
Proud, (2) Theodora, daughter of Emperor 
Manuel of Byzantium, d. 1177. 

Leopold V , duke of Austria and Styria 1x77, 
d. 1 194. 

I 


Frederick I., duke of Austria 11x94, d. 1x98. I.eopold VI., “The (Glorious,” duke of vStyrxa 

1194, duke of Austria 1x98, d. 1230. 

Frederick IT., “The Quarrelsome,” duke of 
Austria and Styria 1230, d. 124b, the last of 
the Babenbergs. 


ICHzabeth, m. Ottakar, margrave of Steyr, d c. 
1104, Her grandson w.isOttakar III., who be- 
(]ueathc<l Styria to the dukes of Austria. 


toast is a group of small islands called the “Seven Brothers.” The 
eastern channel has a surface current inwards and the western 
a strong undercurrent outwards. 

BABEL, TOWER OF, according to Gen. xi. a structure 
which was erected in the plain (or valley) of Shinar and here 
the confusion of tongues is said to have taken place The name 
“Babel,” however, gives a totally different interpretation of the 
structure for it is derived from bab, a gate, and ilu, god The “con- 
fusion” of tongues would be correctly indicated by balal, a Semitic 
word meaning “to confuse ” 

The myth on which the building of the Tower of Babel rests 
is to the effect that at the time when all men formed a single 
unit and began their wanderings over the earth they arrived at 
the plain of Shinar and conceived the idea of a structure which 
would enable them to reach to Heaven. The gods were alarmed at 


the genealogical relationships of the family, which are of some 
importance for the understanding of German and Austrian his- 
tory. The Babenbergers were a race of administrators of ability 
well above the average. The most remarkable of them, personally, 
was Leopold the Pious (q v.). 

BABER, BABAR (1483-1530), a famous conqueror of 
India and founder of the so-called Mogul dynasty. His name was 
Zahir ud-din Mohammed and he was given the surname of Baber 
(“tiger”) ; he was a descendant of Timur and son of Omar Sheik, 
king of Ferghana. Baber succeeded his father in 1495. In 1497 
he successfully fought for Samarkand but, through a rebellion 
among his nobles, he lost it together with his own kingdom. He 
continued fighting and regained both territories, but in 1501 he 
was driven from Samarkand by Shaibani Khan, ruler of the 
Uzbegs. 
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In 1504 he crossed the Hindu Kush and after a siege captured 
Kabul. In the next year he united with Hussain Mirza of Herat 
against Shaibani; Hussain, however, died and the expedition was 
abandoned. He returned to Kabul in time^o quell a formidable 
rebellion, but two years later a revolt among some of the leading 
Moguls drove him from his city. His courage struck the army 
of his opponents with such dismay that they again returned to 
their allegiance and Baber regained his kingdom Once again, 
in 1510 after the death of Shaibani, he endeavoured to obtain 
possession of his native country. He received considerable aid 
from Shah Ismael of Persia, and in 1511 made a triumphal entry 
into Samarkand But in 1514 he was utterly defeated by the 
Uzbegs and with difficulty reached Kabul 

He seems now to have resigned all hopies of recovering Fer- 
ghana, and as he at the same time dreaded an invasion of the 
Uzbegs from the west, his attention was more and more drawn 
towards India. Several preliminary incursions had been made 
when in 1521 an opportunity presented itself for a more extended 
expedition Ibrahim, emperor of Delhi, was detested even by his 
Afghan nobles, several of whom called upon Baber for assistance 
He at once assembled his forces, 12,000 strong, w'ith some pieces 
of artillery and marched into India Ibrahim, with 100,000 sol- 
diers and numerous elephants, advanced against him The great 
battle was fought at Panipat on April 21 1^20, when Ibrahim 
was slain and his array routed Baber took possession of Agra 

A still more formidable enemy awaited him; the Rana Sanga 
of Mewar collected the enormous force of 210,000 men, with 
which he moved against the invaders. On all sides there was 
danger and revolt, even Baber's own soldiers, worn out with the 
heat of this new climate, longed for Kabul. By vigorous 
measures and inspiriting speeches he restored their courage, 
though his own heart was nearly failing him, and m his distress 
he abjured the u.se of wine, to which he had been addicted At 
Kanwaha, on March 10 1527, he won a great victory and made 
himself .ibsolute master of northern India The remaining years 
of his life he spent in arranging the affairs and revenues of his 
new empire and m improving his capital, Agra He died Dec. 26 
1530 in his 48th year. 

See his Memoir:,, written by himself, translated into English by 
Levdon and Erskine (iHiO); abridged in Caldecott, Life of Baber 
(1844). Also sec Lane-Poole, Baber, “Rulers ol India” series (1899). 

BABEUF, FRANCOIS NOEL (1760-1797), known as 
Grac'ciius Babluf, French political agitator, was born at St. 
Quentin on Nov 23 1 700 Until the outbreak of the Revolution 
he was a domestic servant, and from 1785 occupied the invidious 
ollke of commisiairc ii terner, his function being to assist the 
nobles and priests in the assertion of their feudal rights as 
against the unfortunate peasants. The first germ of his future 
socialism is contained in a letter of March 21 1787, addressed 
to the secretary of the Academy of Arras In 1789 he drew up 
the first article of the caJner of the electors of the bailltage of 
Roye, demanding the abolition of feudal rights. During the 
earlier period of the Revolution he served in various minor posts 
in Paris and in the provinces. In 1794 he settled in Paris, and 
on Sept 3 published the first number of his Journal dc la hberte 
de la presse, afterwards Le Trtbun du peuple The execution of 
Robespierre had ended the Terror, ancl Babeuf — now self-styled 
“Gracchus” Babeuf — defended the men of Thermidor and at- 
tacked the fallen terrorists with his usual violence But he also 
attacked, from the point of view of his own socialistic theories, 
the economic outcome of the Revolution This was an attitude 
which had few supporters, even to the Jacobin club, and in 
October Babeuf was arrested and sent to prison at Arras. Here 
he came under the intluence of certain terrorist prisoners, notably 
of Lobois, editor of the Journal de Vegalitfi. lie emerged from 
prison a confirmed terrorist and convinced that his Utopia, fully 
proclaimed ta the world in No 33 of his Tribun, could only be 
realized through the icstoration of the constitution of 1793. 
The universal misery due to the fall in the value of the assignats 
gained him a hearing. He gathered round him a small circle 
of his immediate followers known as the Societe des ^gaux, soon 
merged with the rump of the Jacobins, who met at the Pantheon. 
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After the club of the Pantheon was closed by Bonaparte, on 
Feb 27 1796, his aggressive activity redoubled In Ventose 
and Germinal he published, under the nom de plume of “Lalande. 
soldat de la patrie,” a new paper, the ^claireur du penple, ou le 
defensetir de vingt^cinq millions d’opprimes ; in March of the same 
year the attempt of the Directory to replace the assignats 
(q v ) by a new is.sue of mandats created fresh dissatisfaction 
after the breakdown of the hopes first raised. On April 4 it 
was reported to the Government that 500,000 people in Paris 
were in need of relief. From the nth Pans was placarded with 
posters headed Analyse de la doctrine de Baboeuf, tribun du 
peuple, of which the opening sentence ran ; “Nature has given to 
every man the right to the enjoyment of an equal share in all 
property,” and which (*nded with a call to restore the constitution 
of 1793. Babeuf ’s song Mourant de fatm, mourant dc froid 
(Dying of hunger, dying of cold), set to a popular air, began to 
be sung in the cafes, with immense applause; and reports were 
current that the disaffected troops m the camp of Grenelle were 
ready to join an hneute against the Government The Directory 
thought it time to act; the bureau central had accumulated 
through its agents, notably the ex-captain Georges Grisel, who 
had been initiated into Babeuf s society, complete evidence of a 
conspiracy for an armed rising fixed for Floreal 22, year IV 
(May II 1796), in which Jacobins and socialists were combined 
On May 10 Babeuf was arrested with many of his associates, 
among whom were A Dart he and P. M Buonarroti, the ex- 
members of the Convention, Robert Lindet, JAB. Amar, 
M. G. A. Vadicr and Jean Baptiste Drouet 

The coup was perfectly successful The last number of the 
Tribun appeared on April 24, but Lebois in the Ann du peuple 
tried to incite the soldiers to revolt, and for a while there were 
rumours of a military rising The trial of Babeuf ancl his ac- 
complices was fixed to take place before the newly constituted 
high court of justice at Vendome On Fructidor 10 and 1 1 (Aug 
27-2S), when the prisoners were removed from Paris, there were 
(cmtaiive efforts at a riot with a view to rescue, but these were 
easily suppressed The attempt of live or six himdred Jacobins 
(Sept 7) to rouse the soldiers at Grenelle met with no belter 
.success On Prairial 7 (April 26 1797) Babeuf and Darthe 
were condemned to death; some of the prisoners, including 
Buonarroti, were exiled; the rest, including Vadier and his fellow 
convenlionals, were acquitted. Drouet had succeeded in making 
hi4 escape, according to Barras, with the connivance of the 
Directory Babeuf and Darthe were executed at Vendome on 
Prairial 8 (1797) 

Historically, Babeuf’s importance lies in the fact that he was 
the first to propound sociali.sm as a practical policy, and the 
father of the movements which played so conspicuous a part m 
the revolutions of 1848 and 1871 

See. V Adviclle, Hut. de Gracchm Babeuf ct du Babouvisme (1S84) ; 
P. M. Buonarroti, Comptration pour Vcgaliti, dite de Babeuf (1828, 
English trans. by Bronterre O'Brien, 1836) ; A. Schmidt, Tableaux de 
la Revolution franfaise, etc. (Leipzig, 1867-70), a collection of reports 
of the secret police; E. B. Bax, The Last Episode of the French Revo- 
lution (iQii) , R. W. Postgate, Revolution from to igo 6 (1920) ; 
A Pngozhin, Grakkh Babeuf (Moscow, 1924). 

BABIISM, the religion founded in Persia in ad 1844-1845, 
by Mirza 'All Muhammad of Shiraz, a young Sayyid, who was 
at that time not 25 years of age Before his “manifestation” 
m 1844, he was a member of the Shaykhls, a sect of extreme 
ShPitcs characterized by the doctrine that at all times there 
must exist an intermediary between the twelfth Imam and his 
faithful followers. The prolotyiie of this intermediary is to be 
found in the four successive Bdbs or “Gates” through whom alone 
the twelfth Imam, during the period of his “minor occultation,” 
held communication with his partisans It was in this sense 
alone that the title Bab was understood and assumed by Mirza 
'All Muhammad; but, though still generally thus styled by non- 
Babls, he soon assumed the higher title of Nuqta (“Point”), and 
the title Bab, thus left vacant, was conferred on his ardent dis- 
ciple, Mulla Husayn of Bushrawayh. 

During the greater part of the six years (May 1844 until July 
1850) of his brief career the Bab himself was in captivity, but an 
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active propaftanda which resulted in several serious condicts with 
the Government was carried on by his disciples During the 
progress of the troubles in 1850 the Bab, with one of his devoted 
disciples, was brought from his prison at Chihriq to Tabriz and 
publicly shot in front of the arg or citadel For the next two 
years comparatively little was heard of the Babis, but on Aug. 
15 1852, three of them, acting on their own initiative, attempted 
to assassinate Nasiru’d-Din Shah as he was returning to his 
palace at Niyavaran. The attempt failed, but was the cause of 
a fresh persecution, and on Aug. 31 1852, some 30 Babis, includ- 
ing the beautiful and talented poetess Qurratu’l-‘Ayn, were put 
to death in Tehran with atrocious cruelty. The Bab was succeeded 
on his death by Marza Yahya of Nur, who escaped to Baghdad, 
and, under the title of Sjibh-i-Azal (“the Morning of Eternity”), 
became the pontiff of the sect. He lived, however, in great 
seclusion, leaving the direction of affairs almost entirely in the 
hands of his elder half-brother, Mirza Husayn ‘Ali, entitled Bahatt 
’Hall (“the splendour of God”), who thus gradually became the 
most conspicuous and most influential member of the sect. In 
1863 Baha declared himself to be “he whom God shall manifest” 
(Man Y nzhiruhu'lWi , with prophecies of whose advent the works 
of the Bab are filled), and called on all the Babis to recognize his 
claim The majority responded, but Subh-i-Azal and some of his 
faithful adherents refused After that date the Babis divided into 
two sects, Azalis and Baha’is of which the former steadily lost 
and the latter gained ground 

In 1863 the Babis were, at the instance of the Persian Govern- 
ment, removed from Baghdad to Constantinople, whence they 
were shortly afterwards transferred to Adrianople In 1868 Baha 
and his followers were exiled to Acre in Syria, and $uhh-i-Azal, 
with his few adherents, to Cyprus, where he died in 1912 at the 
age of 82. Bahau’llah died at Acre on May 16 1892 His .son 
‘Abbas Effendl (also called 'Abdu’l-Baha, “the servant of God”) 
was generally recognized as his successor, but another of his 
four sons, Muhammad *Ali, put forward a rival claim. This 
caused a fresh and bitter schism, but 'Abbas Etfcndi steadily 
gained ground, and there could be little doubt as to his eventual 
triumph after the increase in the number of his adherents in 
England and America The original apostle of America was 
Ibrahim George Khayru’llah. He was followed by several Per- 
sian missionaries despatched by 'Abbas Effendi, who has generally 
been accepted by the American Baha’is as “the Master,” In the 
matter of doctrine it may be said that the Babis are Muham- 
madans only in the sense that the Muhammadans are Christians 
or the Christians Jews; that is to say, they recognize Muhammad 
as a true prophet and the Qur an, as a revelation, but deny their 
finality. Revelation, according to their view, is progressive, and 
no rev'elation is final, for, as the human race progresses, a fuller 
measure of truth, and ordinances more suitable to the age, are 
vouchsafed The Divine unity is incomprehensible, and can be 
known only through its manifestations; to recognize the mani- 
festation of the cycle in which he lives is the supreme duty of 
man The doctrine on many important points (such as the future 
life) is undetermined and vague. The resurrection of the body 
is denied, but some form of personal immortality is generally, 
though not universally, accepted Irf general, the Bab’s doctrines 
most closely resemble those of the Isma'ilis and Hurufis. In the 
hands of Baha the aims of the sect became much more practical 
and ethical, and the wilder pantheistic tendencies and meta- 
physical hairsplittings of the early Babis almost disappeared 

Under ‘Abdu’l-Baha the movement tended to become inter- 
nationalized, largely in consequence of his visits between 1911 
and 19T4 to Europe and America, where organized groups of 
Baha’is have continued to carry on his work since his death in 
Nov 1921, at the age of 77 The modern Baha’is (who are said 
to number 650.000 in Persia, and 8.000 in America, with smaller 
groups in England, France, Germany, and India) emphasize the 
unity of mankind, the common foundation of all forms of re- 
ligion in the manifestation of the Holy Spirit, the obligation of 
useful labour in the spirit of service, and the voluntary sharing 
of wealth, in the hope of promoting universal peace and human 
brotherhood (E G. B ) 


BtBi.iuGXAPHY. — The best historical accounts are those of Prof. E. G. 
Browne, A Traveller'^ AamUive wnlten to illustrate the Episode of 
the Bab, criitcd in the nriKin.'ii Persian, and translated into English 
(i8qi), with bibliugidphy up to iS8g, The Ncio Ifistory of the Bah, 
translated from the PerMan (iSoO See also M> ron H Phelps, Life 
and Teachtnfis of Abbas Efendi, a study of the religion of the Babis 
or Baha’is (1903), L C B.irney, Some ansioered questions, collected 
and translated trom the Per>^i.m l)\ L C B.irney (igo8); The Bahai 
Movement, by C. Mason Reniby (11113), Bah&’uMh by Ibrahim 
Khayru’llah, assisted by H M.irNidt ( md ed 1917); Materials for 
the Study of the Bdbi Reltf^wn (1918), with bibliography up to 1917, 
authoritative expositions of Baha’i duttiinc are to be found in Reh- 
fltons of the Empire, ed by W, l.oftiis Hare (1925) . J E Es.slemont, 
Baha’ u’ Udh and the Ncuj Era (1923) 

BABINGTON, ANTHONY (1561-158(1'), English con- 
spirator, son of Henry Babinglon of Delhick in Derbyshire, and 
of Mary, daughter of George, Lord Darcy, was born in October 
1501, and was brought up secretly a Roman Catholic As a youth 
he served at Sheffield as page to Mary queen of Scots, for whom 
he early felt an ardent devotion. In 15S0 he came to London, 
attended the court of Elizabeth, and joined the secret society 
formed that year supporting the Jesuit missionaries In 1582, 
after the execution of Father Campion, he withdrew to Dcthick, 
and later went abroad He became associated at Paris with Mary’s 
supporters who were planning her release with the help of Spain, 
and on his return he was entrusted with letters for her. In April 
1586 he became, with the priest John Ballard, leader of a plot 
to murder Elizabeth and her ministers, and organize a general 
Roman Catholic rising in England and liberate Mary The con- 
spiracy included, in its general purpose of destroying the govern- 
ment, a large number of Roman Catholics, and had ramifications 
all over the country Philip II of Spain promised to assist with 
an* expedition directly the as.sassinalion of Lhc queen was eftected. 
Babington entered into a long correspondence wdlh Mary, which 
was intercepted by the spies of Walsmgham On Aug 4 Ballard 
was seized and betrayed his comrades, probably under torture. 
Babington then applied for a piissport abroad, for the ostensible 
purpose of .spying upon the refugees, but in reality to organize 
(he foreign expedition and secure his own safety. The passport 
being delayed, he otfered to reveal to Walsingham a dangerous 
conspiracy, but the latter sent no reply, and meanwhile the ports 
were closed. One night while supping with Walsingham’s servant, 
he observed a memorandum of the minister’s concerning himself, 
fled to St. John's Wood, where he was joined by some of his 
companions, and after disguising himself succeeded in reaching 
Harrow, where he was sheltered by a recent convert to Roman- 
ism Towards the end of August he was discovered and im- 
prisoned in the Tower. On Sept 13-14 he was tried with Ballard 
a.nd five others by a .special commission, when he confessed his 
guilt, but strove to place all the blame upon Ballard. All were 
condemned to death for high treason. On the iqth he wrote 
to Elizabeth praying for mercy, and the same day offered i 1,000 
for procuring his pardon, and on the 20th, having disclosed the 
cipher used in the correspondence between himself and Mary, 
he was executed in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The detection of the 
plot led to Mary’s own destruction. There is no positive docu- 
mentary proof in Mary's own hand that she had knowledge of 
the intended assassination of Elizabeth, but her circumstances, 
together with the tenour of her correspondence with Babington, 
place her complicity beyond all reasonable doubt. 

BABINGTON, CHURCHILL (1821-1889), English clas- 
sical scholar and archaeologist, was born at Roccliffe, in Leicester- 
shire, on March ii, 1821, and studied at St John’s college, 
Cambridge He ejied at Cockfield, Suffolk, of which place he was 
vicar, on Jan. 12, 1889. From 1865 to 1880 he held the Disney 
professorship of archaeology at Cambridge. In his lectures, illus- 
trated from his own collections of coins and vases, he dealt chiefly 
with Greek and Roman pottery and numismatics. He brought out 
the editio princeps of the speeches of Hypereides Against Demos- 
thenes (1850), On Behalf of Lycophron and Euxemppus (1853), 
and his Funeral Oration (1858). It was by his edition of these 
speeches from the papyri discovered at Thebes (Egypt) in 1847 
*and 1856 that Babington’s fame as a Greek scholar was made. In 
addition to contributing to various classical and scientific journals, 
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he catalogued the classical mss. in the university library and the 
Greek and English coins in the Fitzwilliam Museum, for which 
he did great service. 

BABIRUSA, the wild swine of Celebes and Buru (Babirusa 
alfnrns). The skin is nearly naked, and very rough and rugged. 
The peculiarity of this genus is the development of the canines, 
or tusks, of the male These teeth are ever-growing, long, slen- 
der and curved, and without enamel. Those of the upper jaw are 
directed upwards from their bases, so that they never enter the 
mouth, but pierce the skin of the face; they curve backwards, 
downwards, and finally often forwards again, almost or quite 
touching the forehead Wallace remarks that “it is difficult to 
understand what can be the use of the.se horn-like teeth. It is 
conceivable that these tusks were once useful, and were then 
worn down as fast as they grew, but that changed conditions of 
life have rendered them unnecessary, and they now develop into 
a monstrous form ... In old animals they reach an enormous 
size, and are generally broken off as if by fighting.” See Swine; 
ITx'ora. 

BABOOK, properly the designation of the long-muzzled, 
medium-tailed Egyptian monkey, Papto atiubis; in a wider sen.se 
applied to all the members ol the genus Papio now confined to 
Africa and Arabia, although in 
past times extending into India 
Baboons are large terrestrial 
monkeys with short or medium- 
sized tails, and long naked dog- 
like muzzles, in the truncated ex- 
tremity of which are pierced the 
nostrils. They frequent barren 
rocky districts in large droves, 
and are exceedingly tierce and 
dangerous to approach. They 
have large cheek-pouches, large 
naked callosities, often brightly 
coloured, on the buttocks, and 
short thick limbs, adapted to 
walking. Their diet includes 
everything eatable they can cap- 
ture or kill The representative 
of the genus is the yellow baboon 
iP. cyfMccpIialus), distinguished 
by Its small .size and grooved 
muzzle. It ranges from Abyssinia to the Zambezi The anubis 
baboons were tamed by the ancient Egyptians (See Primates; 
Chacma; Dkii-l; Gei-ada and Mandrill ) 

BABRIUS, author of a collection of fables written in Greek. 
He is supposed to have been a Roman, living in the East, probably 
in Syria, where the fables seem first to have gained popularity. 
The address to “a son of King Alexander” has caused much 
speculation. The Alexander referred to may have been Alexander 
Severus (ad. 22 2-23 s ) There is no mention of Babrius in ancient 
writers before the beginning of the 3rd century a.d., and his 
language and style seem to show that he belonged to that period 
The first critic who made Babrius more than a mere name was 
Richard Bentley, in his Dissertation on the Fables oj Aesop. In 
an examination of these prose fables, which had been handed down 
from the time of Maximus Planudes, Bentley discovered traces 
of versification, and was able to extract a number of verses which 
he assigned to Babrius. Tyrwhitt (De Babrio, 1776) and other 
scholars followed up those researches. In 1842 M. Minas, a Greek, 
the discoverer of the Philosophonmena of Hippolytus, came upon 
a ms. of Babrius, now in the British Museum, in the convent of 
St. Laura on Mt. Athoj. This ms. contained 123 fables, arranged 
alphabetically, but breaking off at the letter O. The fables are 
written in choliambic, i e., limping iambic verse, having a spondee 
as the last foot. The style is extremely good. Their genuineness 
was generally admitted by scholars. In 1857 Minas professed to 
have discovered at Mt. Athos another ms. containing 04 fables 
and a preface, but this was soon proved to be a forgery. Six more 
fables were brought to light by P. Knoll from a Vatican ms. (ed. 
by A. Eberhard, Analecta Babriam, 1879). 



The ashy grey Arabian baboon 
ATTAINS A HEIGHT OF 4 FT IT WAS 
WORSHIPPED BY THE EGYPTIANS AS 
ANUBIS 


Bibliographv — E ditions by Boissonadc (1844) ; Lachmann (1845) ; 
Schneider (1853) ; Eberhard (1870) , Knoll, Fabularum Babrianarum 
Paraphrasis Bodleiana (1877) ; Gitlbauer (1882) ; Rutherford (1883) ; 
Feuillet (i8go); Desrousseaux (i8qo) , Passcrat (1802); Croiset 
(1893) ; Crusius (1897). See also Mantels, Uber die b'abeln des B. 
(1840); Crusius, De Babrtt Aetalc (1870) > Ficus, De Babrii Vita 
(1889) ; J. Weiner, Quaesliones Bubrianac (1891) , Conington, Miscel- 
laneous Writings, ii. 460-401 ; Marrhiano, Bahrto (1890) ; Fusci, Balmo 
(1001) , Christoffersson, Studiu de Fabulis Babrtams (iQoi) There are 
translations in EnRlish by Davies {i860) and in French by Levoque 
(1890), and in many other languagcxs. 

BABU, a native Indian clerk. The word is really a term of 
respect attached to a proper name, like “Mr.” and Babii-ji is 
still used in many parts of India, meaning “.sir”; but without the 
suffix the word is generally used contemptuously as signifying a 
semi-literate native with a veneer of European education. 

BABY BLUE EYES {N cmuphtla Mcnziesii), a small North 
American plant of the water-leaf family, Hydrophyllaceae, one 
of the most popular wild flowers of California, native to moist 
places in valleys and mountains. It is a low usually diffuse an- 
nual, with stems 6 in to 18 in long, minutely hairy divided leaves 
and basin-shaped light to deep blue flowers, ( in to i ( in. across, 
often veined with purple and dolled toward the centre In mild 
climates it is often cultivated as a border plant, blossoming from 
early spring to late summer {See Nf.aiofhii.a ) 

BABY BOND, in the United States a bond having a face 
or par value of $roo or less Such bonds enable small investors 
to diversify their risks to an extent impossible with bonds of the 
usual $1,000 denomination. {See Bonds ) 

BABY FARMING, a term meaning generally the taking in 
of infants to nurse for payment, but usually with an implication 
of improper treatment Previous to the year 1871 the abuse of 
the practice of baby farming in England had grown to an alarm- 
ing extent. The evil was, no doubt, largely connected with the 
question of illegitimacy, for there was a widespread existence of 
baby-farms where children were received without question on pay- 
ment of a lump sum Such children were nearly all illegitimate, 
and in these cases it was to the pecuniary advantage of the baby- 
farmer to hasten the death of the child. It had become also the 
practice for factory operatives and null-hands to place out their 
children by the day, and since in many cases the children were 
looked upon as a burden and a drain on their parents’ resources, 
too particular enquiry was not always made as to the mode in 
which the children were cared for The form was gone through 
too of paying a ridiculously insufficient sum for the maintenance 
of the child. 

In 1871 the House of Commons found it necessary to appoint 
a select committee “to enquire as to the best means of prevent- 
ing the destruction of the lives of infants put out to nurse for 
hire by their parents.” The practical result of this investigation 
was the Infant Life Protection Act, 1872, which provided for 
the compulsory registration of all houses in which more than one 
child under the age of one year was received for a longer period 
than twenty-four hours. In iSq 6 a select committee of the House 
of Lords sat and reported on the working of this act. In conse- 
quence of this report the act of 1872 was repealed and super- 
seded by the Infant Life Protection Act, 1897, which did away 
with the system of registration and substituted for it one df 
notice to a supervising authority By the act all persons retain- 
ing or receiving for hire or reward more than one infant under 
the age of five, or adopting an infant under two years for a lump 
sum, paid down, and not exceeding £20, had to give written notice 
of the fact to the local authority within 48 hours. The local au- 
thorities, in this case, the boards of guardians, except in London, 
where the London County Council is the authority, were em- 
powered to appoint inspectors, and required to arrange for the 
periodical inspection of infants so taken in, while they could also 
fix the number of infants who might be retained. The act of 
1897 was repealed and amended by the Children Act, 1908, which 
codified the law relating to children, and added many new pro- 
visions. This act is dealt with in the article Children, Law 
Relating to. 

Decrease of Baby Farming.— The following figures supplied 
by the British National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
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Children, show how far less prevalent baby farming is becoming 
than formerly. In 1918, the society dealt with 29 cases of baby 
farnting, involving 48 children In 1927 the figures were nine 
and 13 respectively, with an average of 13 cases and 28 children 
for a period of ten years. 

In Australia all the states have passed legislation with the ob- 
ject of supervi.sing and ameliorating the conditions of infant life 
The Government departments control the boarding out to suit- 
able persons of the wards of the state. In South Australia there 
is a State Children’s Council, which, under the State Children 
Act of 1S95, has large powers with respect to the oversight of 
infants under two years boarded out by their mother. “Foster- 
mothers,” as the women who take in infants as boarders are called, 
must be licensed, while the number of children authorized to 
be kept by the foster-mother is fixed by licence; every licenseil 
foster-mother must keep a register containing the name, age and 
place of birth of every child received by her, the names, addresses 
and description of the parents or of any person other than the 
parents from or to whom the child was received or delivered over, 
the date of receipt or delivery over, particulars of any accident to 
or illness of the child, and the name of the medical practitioner 
(if any) by whom attended In New South Wales the Child Wel- 
fare Act, 1923, covers the conditions under which children are 
boarded out. In Victoria the Infant Life Protection Act, 1915, 
provides for similar conditions [’revision is also made for the 
medical care of boarded-out children and it is the duly of the 
mc'dical officer so appointed to attend these children, when re- 
quired, at the expense of the State 

In New Zealand the “Children’s Protection Act, 1890,’’ the 
“Adoption of Children Act, iSo5,” and the “Infant Life Protection 
Act, 1907” were consolidated and incorporated in the “Infants’ 
Act, 1908 ” The “Child Welfare Act, 1925,” has also helped to 
give the matter an appropriate and efficient status, more especially 
by providing for child welfare officers, whose duty it is to a.ssist 
and guide unmarried mothers, either by placing the child in a 
suitable foster home or by advising the mother about affiliation 
proceedings, or helping her to find employment (J Ha ) 

BABYLON, one of the most famous cities of antiiiuity, is situ- 
ated on the Hilla branch of the Euphrates just north of the mod- 
ern town of Hilla The rise of Babylon to importance seems to 
have taken place comparatively late in Sumerian history Up to 
the present no mention of the town has been dfscovered in tablets 
of the pre-Sargonic period, but Sargon is said to have built sanctu- 
aries there Little is known ot the history of Babylonia before 
the fall of the kingdom of Agade and Babylon itself first appears 
as the head of an independent kingdom under Sumu-abu at the 
end of the third millennium b (’ In the struggle which followed be- 
tween various small cities Babylon was successful and under Ham- 
murabi she became the capital of “Babylonia,” ultimately attaining 
the position of the most important city in w'estern Asia Her 
geographical surroundings no doubt contributed considerably to 
this result. In earlier times the Euphrates flowed past Kush and 
so long as this city was the centre of a well watered district it pos- 
sessed a singularly favoured site; but during the third millennium 
B c. the Euphrates deserted Kish, and Babylon, only a few miles 
to the west but beside the new- cour.se of the stream, .succeeded 
the old city 

Such minor clianges in the river explain the position of the 
actual city of Babylon but do not account for the very wide in- 
fluence which she afterwards attained In this region there is only 
a narrow strip of land between the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
Under primitive conditions Mesopotamia was naturally divided 
into three parts, the upper Tigris fertile belt, which later developed 
into the kingdom of As.syria, the middle land to which Kish and, 
later, Babylon held the key and the lower region at the head of the 
Persian gulf By the time that Babylon had succeeded to Kish, 
growth of organization had led the way to empires of wider extent 
than the comparatively small city-states of earlier times and 
Babylon, as queen of the central region, succeeded to suzerainty 
over the whole of Meso|iotamia, holding as she did the narrow 
way between the north and south; for then, as now, the only 
practical road through Mesopotamia lies along the river valleys. 


Advantageous as is Babylon's geographical position, other fac- 
tors helped to make her a dominant city for a long iieriod 
Throughout the whole history of Mesopotamia, ancient as well as 
modern, religion has played an important part in giving prestige 
and power to a city. In Mesopotamia from the time of Ham- 
murabi onwards the worship of Marduk was specially associated 
with Babylon. The priesthood acquired considerable power, and 
even the kings of Assyria found it politic to receive what was 
practically a coronation rite in Babylon. The priests did not fail 
to take advantage of the murder of Sennacherib and to proclaim 
that this misfortune was due to the failure of that ptince to submit 
to Marduk; further it is not without significance that, as Langdon 
has shown, there was “consistent reference to the great temple of 
Marduk on the very bricks employed in the reconstruction of 
older and far more famous sanctuaries throughout Babylonia ” 
Although this is ascribed by Langdon to local Babylonian pride, it 
is possible that behind this pride there lay the definite policy of a 
prie.sthood anxious under all circumstances to glorify the temples 
under its own control 

We have then in Babylon three factors at work, first geographi- 
cal, second political and third spiritual Geographically, owing 
to the circumstance of a change in the water supply Babylon suc- 
ceeded to her previously powerful neighbour Ki.sh Secondly, 
while the neck of land between the rivers holds the key to power 
in Mesopotamia, political happenings at a very critical i>eriod 
enabled Babylon to obtain the first place among.st the other cities 
in the same region Thirdly even after political power had passed 
from Babylon the spiritual power which her priesthood had ob- 
tained in the time of her political greatness continued to uphold 
the prestige of the city 

Although the history of Babylon is practically the history of 
Mesopotamia yet certain details are necessary to understand the 
topography of the city as described by classical writers and re- 
vealed by modern excavators. There arc well defined periods. Old 
Babylon, the capital of Hammurabi and his successors, was almost 
entirely destroyed by Sennacherib who levelled the city to the 
ground in 689 b c. E.sarhaddon built a new town on the same site 
but his elder son, who succeeded to Babylonia, revolted against 
Assyria Babylon suffered the horrors of a siege and was eventu- 
ally captured by Assur-bani-pal. The fall of the Assyrian empire 
which followed was considered, at least by the pious upholders 
•of Babylon’s spiritual supremacy, as an act of divine vengeance on 
the king who like his predecessor Sennacherib did not offer royal 
homage to Marduk In the period which followed Nabopolassar 
and his son Nebuchadrezzar built the city whose remains have sur- 
vived until to-day; and it was at this time that Babylon, like Bagh- 
dad under the Caliphs and Peking under Kublai Khan, attained 
its greatest fame But the end was not far off. The walls were 
destroyed by sieges, and Xerxes, after his capture of the city, still 
further continued the reduction of such defensive works as re- 
mained; but the murder of Alexander in the palace of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and even cuneiform texts under the Selemids, show that 
much of the old town remained. In 275 bt the inhabitants were 
removed to the new city of Seleucia and with that event the his- 
tory of Babylon ends Although the rivalry of Persian religion 
had done much to destroy the prestige of the old temples, and al- 
though the place was depopulated, sacrifices were still performed 
there in the second century « r 

In spite of the statements of classical writers and the work of 
the German excavators the topography of Babylon is still far from 
clear. The earliest Greek writer on the city is Herodotus, whose 
account, somewhat confused in places, is probably that of an 
eye-witness, though Sayce thinks he never visited Babylon He- 
rodotus describes the town as standing on a broad plain and form- 
ing an exact square, each side measuring 120 stades, which, if the 
length of a stade be estimated at 200 yards, is equal to 14 miles 
Other classical writers give lesser estimates, Ctesias for instance 
suggests that the total periphery of the walls was 360 stades, 42 
miles. 'Various attempts have been made to correlate these state- 
ments with tl;ie remains which can be observed Some writers 
have preferred to ignore the literary evidence and to suppose that 
thV represent an exaggeration of the (ruth, (“xenvations having 
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shown that the actual walls of the city have an extent of only 
about 2 i miles Other explanations have been offered First it is 
suggested that Herodotus included in his wall the neighbouring 
town of Borsippa, which lay on the east bank of the river Lang- 
don on the other hand relying both on a cuneiform text and on 
personal observation of the site concludes that the great line of 
walls which run from Kish to the Euphrates north of Babylon are 
part of the defences of the city erected by Nebuchadrezzar and 
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are therefore lightly included by Herodotus in his estimate of the 
length of the wall. When the plain is viewed from the top of the 
great mound of Babil, these ancient defences even now form a 
conspicuous feature in the landscape on a clear day and might 
easily be confused with the true city walls by one who wrote 
afterwards largely from memory While it is possible to trace 
the actual extent of the walls from their ruins and to compare 
them with the measurements given by ancient writers the actual 
height cannot of course be restored and here it is char that the 
statements of ancient authorities which give (hem a height of 300 
ft or over are impossible and that no exact estimate can be made 
on the basis of existent data 

Herodotus appears to have been guilty of a lurther contusion or 
possibly an omission. He slates Ihiit there was an outer and inner' 
wall It the outer wall is correctly identified with Nebuchadrezzar’s 
defences, the inner wall may possibly be the equivalent of the 
wall called by the excavators the outer wall, of which the ruins 
stand to-day a few hunched yards west of the canal outside the 
city Inside these walls are yet other walls, which were either 
ignored by Herodotus or are his inner walls, in which case he has 
made an entirely wrong estimate of the outer walls The actual 
plan of the city is equally difficult to reconcile with Herodotus' 
account There appear to be three different series of mounds To 
the north lies the mound of Babil, which has been considered by 
some writers as being (he site of a palace of Nebuchadrezzar and 
IHissibly ot (he hanging gardens No mention is made ol these 
gardens by Herodotus and the identification rests on the iiresencc 
of ancient irrigation w’oiks only 

About iV m .south of Babil lies (he mound of A 1 Qasr Exca- 
vations have shown that (his mound contained the palace of 
Nebuchadrezzar, which was built next to the former palace of 
Nabopolassar and to the east of the “Gate of Ishtar’' from which 
a raised processional way led southwards. The east side of the 
mound also contained another small temple. To the south of the 
Qasr mound lie a series of ruins which include what apix'ars to 
have been the most densely populated part of the city in ancient 
times, a great stage tower, and — though the identification has 
been questioned — the remains of E-sagila, the great temple of 
Marduk. This is said to havT been in the centre of Babylon and 
to have been destroyed by Xerxes Unfortunately here our de- 
scription by Herodotus does not give any assistance as if Xerxes 
did destroy it Herodotus could not have seen it and he may 
therefore have confused the temple with some other temple of 
Marduk. possibly that at Borsippa. 


I In spite, then, of considerable excavations and of the frequent 
mention of Babylon both in classical writers and in cuneiform 
texts the actual topography of the city is still not clearly known, 
and many points still await investigation 

BiuLioGRAPiiy — R. Kolddwey, The Excavations at Babylon (trans. 
by Agnes Johns, 1914) , the Cambridge Ancient History, vol. i (192 U ; 
S. Langdon, Excavations at Kish (1924). 

BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. Geographically as well 
as ethnologically and historically, the whole district enclosed be- 
tween the two great rivers of western Asia, the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, forms but one country, a fact recognized by the earliest 
authorities. It naturally falls into two divisions, the northern be- 
ing more or less mountainous, while the southern is flat and 
marshy. In the earliest times of which we have any record, the 
northern portion was included in Mesopotamia (qv), it was 
definitely marked off as Assyria only after the rise of the Assyrian 
monarchy. With the exception of Assur, the original capital, the 
chief cities of the country, Nineveh, Calah and Arbela, w-ere all 
on the left bank of the Tigris The great Mesopotamian plain, 
the modern El-Jezireh, is about 2^0 miles in length, interrupted 
only by a single limestone range rising abruptly out of the plain, 
ancl branching off from the Zagros mountains under the names 
of Sarazur, Ilamrin and Sinjar The numerous remains of old 
habitations show how thickly this level tract must once have 
been peopled North of the plateau rises a well-watered and 
undulating belt of country, into which run low ranges of lime- 
stone hills, sometimes arid, sometimes covered with dwarf-oak, 
and often shutting in, between their northern and north-eastern 
flank and the main mountam-lmc from which they detach them- 
selves, rich plains and terlile valleys Behind them tower the 
massive ridges of the Niph.iles and Zagros ranges, where the 
Tigris and Euphrates take their rise, ancl which cut off Assyria 
from Armenia and Kurdistan 

The name Assyria itself was derived from that of the city of 
Assur {qv ) or Asur, now Qal'at Sherqat (Kaleh Shcrgal), which 
stood on the right bank of the Tigris, midway between the Greater 
and the Lesser Zab 

In contrast with (he and plateau of Mesopotamia, stretched 
the rich alluvial plain of Chaldaea, formed by the deposits of the 
two great rivers by which it was enclosed The soil was extiernely 
fertile, and teemed v\i(h an industrious population Eastwaid 
rose (he mountains of Elam, southward weie the sea-marshes and 
the Kalda or Chaldaeans .ind other Aramaic tribes, while on the 
west the civilization of Babylonia encroached beyond the banks 
of the Euphrates, upon the territory of the Semitic nomads (or 
Suti) Here stood Ur {Mu^heir, more coirectly Muqayyar) the 
earliest capital of the country, and Babylon, with its suburb, 
Borsippa {Birs Nimriid), as well as the two .Sipparas (the 
Sepharvaim of Scripture, -now Abu II abba), occupied both the 
Arabian and Chaldaean sides of the river {see Babylon) The 
Arakhtu, or “river of Babylon,” flowed past the southern side 
of the city, and to the south-west of it on the Arabian bank lay 
the great inland freshwater sea of Ne/cf, surrounded by red 
.sandstone cliffs of considerable height, 40 m in length and 35 in 
breadth in (he widest part 

The primitive seaport of the count ty, Eridu, the seat of the 
worship of Ea the culture-god, was a little south of Ur (at Abu 
Shabrain or Nowdms on (he west side of the Euphrates) It is 
now about 130 m. distant from the sea; as about 46 m. of land 
have been formed by the silting up of the shore since the founda- 
tion of Spasinus Charax {Muhamrah) in the time of Alexander 
the Great, or some 115 ft a year, the city would have been in 
existence at least 6,000 years ago 

The alluvial plain of Babylonia was called Ed in, the Eden of 
Gen ii, though the name was properly restricted to “the plain” 
on the western bank of the river where the Bedouins pastured 
the flocks of their Babylonian masters A more comprehensive 
name of southern Babylonia was Kcmgi, “the land,” or Kengi 
Sumer, “the land of Sumer,” for which Sumer alone came after- 
wards to be used Sumer has been supposed to be the original of 
the Biblical Shinar; but Shinar represented northern rather than 
southern B.abylonia, and w.i.s probably (he Sankhnr of the Tell 
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el-Amarna tablets (but see Sumer). Opposed to Kengi and 
Sumer were Urra (Uri) and Akkad or northern Babylonia 

The country was ihickly studded with towns, the sites of which 
are still represented by mounds, though the identification of most 
of them is still doubtful. The latest to be identified are Bismya, 
between Nippur and Erech, which American excavations have 
proved to be the site of Udab (also called Adab and Usab) 
and the neighbouring Fara, the site of the ancient Kisurra The 
dense population was due to the elaborate irrigation of the 
Babylonian plain which had originally reclaimed it from a 
pestiferous and uninhabitable swamp and had made it the most 
fertile country in the world. The science of irrigation and en- 
gineering seems to have been first created in Babylonia, which 
was covered by a network of canals, all skilfully planned and 
regulated The three chief of them carried off the waters of the 
Euphrates to the Tigris above Babylon — the Zab/>allat canal 
(or Nahr Sarsar) running from Faluja to Ctcsiphon, the Kutha 
canal from Sippara to Madain, passing Tell Ibrahim or Kutha on 
the way, and the King’s canal or Ar-Malcha between the other 
two Thanks to this system of irrigation the cultivation of the 
soil was highly advanced in Babylonia According to Herodotus 
(i. 193) wheat commonly returned two hundred-fold to the 
sower, and occasionally three hundred-fold. Pliny (// N xviii. 
17) states that it was cut twice, and afterwards was good keep for 
sheep, and Berossus remarked (hat wheat, sesame, barley, ochrys, 
palms, apple.s and many kinds of shelled fruit grew wild, as wheat 
docs in the neighbourhood of Anah, (A. H. S,, A. N, J. W ) 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

In the history of the civilization of Babylonia there are broad 
archaeological differences between the following periods (i) the 
prehistoric age, a period without written historical records, before 
3500 BC ; (2) the early Sumerian period, from before 3000 uc 
to about 2500 B c , of which there is a continuous tradition, occa- 
sionally verified and corrected by historical documents; (3) the 
Agade period, about 2500 bc to 2400 bc ; (4) the dynasty of 
Gutium and the 3rd dynasty of Ur, about 2400-2150 b c ; (5) 
from the dynasties of Isin and Larsa to the end of the 1st dynasty 
of Babylon, about 2150-1740 nc ; (6) the Ka.ssite dynasty from 
about 1740-1150 B c ; (7) the period of Assyrian domination and 
the new Babylonian empire, lasting down to the capture of Baby- 
lon of Cyrus m 539 bc ; (8) the Achaemenian period, down to 
the victory of Alexander over Darius Codomannus; (9) the 
Seleucid age, merging into the Parthian 

PREHISTORIC PERIOD 

No flint weapons or other remains of a palaeolithic or true neo- 
lithic culture have been found in Babylonia or Assyria, and it 
is doubtful whether the river valleys were ever inhabited by 
men unacquainted with the use of metal The earliest settlements 
are marked by the use of painted pottery with elaborate geometric 
designs and of flint weapons of the kind called “chalcolithic,” 
showing the difference of metal types. Painted hand-made pottery 
has been found in a connection that proves it to be earlier than 
the historic ist dynasty of Ur by a not inconsiderable interval at 
Tall al 'Ubaid, near the city of Ur At Susa there have been found 
two distinct cla.sses of this pottery, the one of fine clay, porous 
and therefore unsuitable for domestic use, in a restricted number 
of shapes, and always confined to graves, with a decoration that 
marks the end of a long development; ‘the other is thick, in ordi- 
nary use, and markedly different in decoration Three views are 
held as to the Susa pottery, (i) that the second style developed 
out of the first, (2) that there was a gap between them, and that 
the second marks the advent of a different race, (3) that the 
two styles were at least in part contemporary, and that their 
difference depends upon the object in view. On other sites, at 
Bender Bushire, Jamdat Nasr (near Kish), Samarra, Nineveh, 
Qal'at Shirqat, painted pottery has been found belonging to an 
early period, but it cannot be proved that it is in all cases con- 
temporary. The differences to be noted may, however, be due to 
local differences. In general it may be said that everywhere in 
these two countries a painted pottery age preceded the advent of 


a Sumerian civilizatitm of the .second p)eriod 

Painted pottery did not go out of u^e suddenly in Babylonia; 
the last stages are marked by a decrease in the amount of decora- 
tion, and it is then found togethei with a pottery occasionally 
plain, sometimes decorated with incised patterns In this last 
period writing was already known, since tablets have been found 
with such pottery, the system of numeration used on these tab- 
lets is not the sexagesimal, which was characteristic of the Sumer- 
ians, though th(‘ writing seems closely related with Sumerian 

Besides pottery and flints there are some very roughly made 
figurines of human beings and animals from the painted pottery 
period; some jars with handles given the resemblance of human 
faces, found at Susa and Jamdat Nasr, seem to belong to the end 
of the period, when plain potteiy was more generally used. 

The analogy of this painted pottery of Babylonia and Assyria 
to the early painted wares of Persia, Beluchistan, the Indus valley 
and even of China has been discussed but no conclusions are as 
yet agreed upon The common use of obsidian points to close con- 
nections with Armenia Sumerian traditions of a time before the 
Flood may perhaps refer to this civilization. Variant list^ of ten 
kings were given and assigned to the towns of Eridu, Bad-tibira, 
Larak, Sippar and Shuruppak, while Larsa is included in one list; 
the tradition was already well known by 2200 b.c , and is repeated 
with some differences partly due to textual corruptions, by Bero- 
sus, about 300 B c Berosus also related stories about certain 
creatures which had the bodies and heads of fishes, with human 
forms below, these seem to correspond to “(he seven wise ones’’ 
who, according to Babylonian mythology, instructed man in the 
use of herbs and m prophylactic measures against disease. 

EARLY SUMERIAN PERIOD 

Bas-reliefs. — According to the dynastic lists of Sumerian kings, 
the 1st dynasty after the Flood ruled at Kish, and from excava- 
tions there some early works of art have been recovcrcil Frag- 
ments of iricze, consisting of white limestone bas-reliefs on a 
background of slate, .show a king slaughtering his enemies, and 
men engaged in tending cattle and dairy work These reliefs 
appear to bc earlier than the series found at Tall al’Ubaid, 4m. 
VV^ of Ur, which are certainly dated to the time of the ist dynasty 
of Ur, the 3rd dynasty after the Flood, but the series from there, 
consisting of shell (tridacna squamosa) and limestone bas-reliefs 
on a background of a bituminous mixture, are in exactly the same 
technique and serve to show the earliest form of this kind of 
work There are differences in the human forms represented; 
e g , at Kish the men wear beards, and apparently wigs; at al’Ubaid 
they are clean shaven Other peculiarities, such as the milking 
of (he cows from the rear, have been variously explained as due 
to the clumsiness of the representation or to tribal customs Al- 
most contemporary with the.se inlaid reliefs are the stone bas- 
reliefs on a cylindrical object and on a square plaque from Ur; 
the latter is notable because it shows a chariot, apparently made 
of wicker and of wood, covered with an animal skin, drawn either 
by lions or by composite monsters. The men’s dress is also in- 
teresting in that it .shows the earliest form of the flounced skirt, 
a single flounce only appearing, and in the. centre is a cod-piece 
resembling a Highlander’s sporran. These reliefs immediately 
precede in point of time the series of plaques with bas-reliefs 
from Lagash representing Ur-Nina, an early governor of that 
city, carrying the brick-basket that marks the founder of a temple, 
facing his family. The last stage in the development of the 
bas-relief in this period is represented by the “Stele of the V^ul- 
tures” from Lagash, showing the king, Eannatum, leading his 
phalanx of warriors, armed with lances, shields and helmets, out 
to battle, attacking the foe, overwhelming his enemies with a net, 
and burying the dead, in various registers of a stele with a round 
top. Minor but sometimes excellent bas-reliefs are to be found 
on large stone mace-heads and stone vases, on the former, ani- 
mal and human subjects are both common: on the latter, animal 
subjects are generally preferred In some cases the relief becomes 
actually carving in the round; thus, in a vase supported by a hero 
struggling with bulls surmounted by birds, parts of the male figure 
stand free from the background 
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Drawings.— Closely associated with the bas-reliefs are shell 
plaques with incised engravings. The shell is sometimes mother- 
of-pearl, the incised lines were always originally filled with a red 
paint. This art is also represented on a stone plaque from Lagash 
with an inscription of Ur-Enlil. The scenes represented seem to 
be invariably religious in intention; animals in vegetation, men 
pouring libations before deities wearing floral crowns, ail have 
.some reference to myth or ritual. Some of the .shell plaques have 
been found at Ur in a position which suggest.s that they formed 
part of a gaming-board: the perfect example of such a board 
actually found has only geometrical patterns, or eyes, on the 
individual plaques. A fine example of engraving is to be found 
on the silver vase of Entemena representing the bird Im-clugud 
seizing lions. 

Metal' work. — Bas-reliefs were also at this period made of 
beaten copper; one example is from al 'Ubaid, and the decoration 
consists of a row of recumbent bulls. The heads arc turned out- 
wards, in the round, and affixed separately. They were most 
probably cast, but some authorities think they were beaten work 
also. A large example shows a bird holding stags, which had ant- 
lers socketed into the head. 

Sculpture in the Round. — Metal figures in the round were 
also made by the same process on bitumen mixtures. Bulls, lions 
and other animals were built on to wooden frames; in some cases 
the figures were simply protomae, in others the animal stood 
quite free. The heads were sometimes inlaid with jasper tongues, 
teeth, and shell and lapis lazuli eyes; a golden horn seems to .show 
that various metals were sometimes employed. The carving of 
stone in the round was far less developed. In the majority of 
instances the human figure is represented. The earliest type is a 
cross-legged, naked, seated figure; the body is little more than 
a hulk, the head is disproportionate to the size of the face. Imme- 
diately after this must be ranked clumsy seated figures, of women 
fully robed so that only the head and feet are separately carved, 
or of men, sometimes cro.ss-legged, with the uplxjr body naked. 
The last stage, which belongs to the period 2600-2500 bc, was 
that of the standing figure; the males wear a full flounced skirt, 
sometimes decorated with an animal tail apparently used as a 
dagger-sheath, the women are clothed in various styles, some- 
times hooded but never veiled Various explanations of the 
manner in which these flounced dresses were put on, and as to the 
material, have been advanced. It may be that the basis of the 
cloth was some woven stuff and raw wool twisted into separate 
hanks was sewn in rows on the cloth. Another view is that a 
dressed sheepskin was combed, and the wool twisted into the 
required shape The statuettes never exceed four feet in height, 
and seem always to have been placed in temples, to secure the 
favour of the god The earliest are cut out of tufa or other 
volcanic and slightly porous stones, the latest are in hard lime- 
stone and diorite, a development probably due to improvement in 
tools. The eyes and eyebrows were often inlaid The proportions 
of the figure are always squat, and the modelling of the naked 
body is not attempted. The animal heads in stone very closely 
resemble the metal heads, and were doubtless imitated from them. 

Architecture. — ^The development of architecture within this 
period covered many centuries. The earliest building appears to 
have been simply with wet clay. The use of reeds, which allows 
of large constructions with rounded tops, was at an early date 
combined with the use of wooden beams ; this wattle building was 
then used in combination with brick construction The origin of 
the form of brick common amongst the Sumerians from 3000 
B.c. onwards, a plano-convex shape, is not known; the walls so 
built, well mortared with mud, do not present the unusual appear- 
ance that might be expected. Plain brick constructions, in which 
burnt brick was used for facing walls and foundations, and sun- 
dried bricks for the interior and upper walls, are found as early 
as the 1st dynasty of Ur. The most marked feature of the walls 
is the panelling, and it has been plausibly supposed that this 
derived from wood constructions. Foundations were, as was 
always necessary in this country, built upwards. First a terrace 
of hard mud was laid out and built to a not inconsiderable height; 
this was faced with burnt brick, and in certain cases the bottom 


I courses were of stone, if available. On this platform the building 
i was marked out and foundation walls of sun-dried brick wider 
I than required built up about two or three feet, and surrounded 
I with stamped mud; on this foundation the building was con- 
structed according to plan. The complete plan of an early build- 
ing has not yet been recovered, but the external decoration of a 
small temple at al 'Ubaid has been found. Stone staircases led 
up to the terrace. The entrance wa.s guarded by copper protomae 
of bulls. Before the doorway stood round wooden columns, 
covered either with beaten copper or with white, red and black 
tesserae wired on to a bitumen covering of the pillars. The wall 
was decorated in some way with primitive rosettes in white, red 
and black; the excavator considers that these objects represented 
flowers and stood free from the wall There were three rows of 
friezes fa.stened by staples, and animal figures in the round may 
have stood before the wall, A large relief of special significance 
may have surmounted the entrance. 

Sumerian influence may be found in the early temple of Ishtar 
at the city of Ashur, which has been excavated sufficiently to 
show a forecourt and a cult-room. The type of these early, and 
rather small buildings probably anticipated the universal scheme 
in the later periods. Whether inferences as to the general ar- 
rangement of the cull room, which in this case had the statue at 
the narrow end, the entrance on the wide side, are permissible, 
is not certain. 

Pottery and Stone Vessels. — In this period the only decora- 
tion on the plain buff terra-cotta vcs.sels is incised geometrical 
patterns, or twisted bands, appliqtuK Occasionally small painted 
circles occur. The distinguishing feature of certain pots is the 
sixiut; when used in temples, the.se were for libations The large 
store-pot for water, of porous clay, was already known All the 
pots were turned on a primitive wheel, and are generally care- 
lessly made; from this time forward in Babylonia there are but 
few variations in the shapes, which were dictated by particular 
uses and adhere to simple forms I'he stone pots were often 
carved, frequently pointed like inverted cones, and generally 
dedicated as temple furniture 

Burial Customs. — The most various methods of interment 
were practised, but it has proved impossible to distinguish the 
various forms by any broad principles. The characteristic feature 
is the selection of burial grounds outside the city walls Inhuma- 
tion was universal; various attempts have been made to prove 
cremation, but in all the instances the burning may have been 
accidentally caused by some rite of purification, and there is no 
sufficient evidence to establish a general custom. Sometimes the 
body was interred in a pit, sometimes it was surrounded with 
matting; occasionally a clay coffin or larnax of a circular or oval 
shape was used. The body was generally laid on the side, most 
often in a contracted position to save space, but in various atti- 
tudes. Very rarely brick graves were built, in which case the 
body was laid at full length; the distinction probably marks a dif- 
ference in social position. The poorest were buried with a few pots 
and their personal adornments, beads, paint; the wealthy, or those 
connected with the royal family, took with them to their graves 
their most prized possessions, gaming-boards of shell inlay, gold 
daggers of filigree work, and other weapons. There is no proof 
of a cult of the dead 

A single instance of a royal burial has shown that more elabo- 
rate burials were known A king who must belong to the ist 
dynasty of Ur, or to a period not far removed from it, was 
buried in a coffin in a tomb with two chambers, an outer and 
an inner. Immediate dependents, or members of the royal family, 
were placed in the outer tomb, with fairly rich furniture. The 
inner tomb was found rifled ; it consisted of a liqjestone structure, 
with a corbelled vault resting on timbers. Some idea of the rich- 
ness of the burial may be obtained from a burial near; a man 
of the same period, wearing a golden headdress on which hair, 
ears and a ‘‘chignon” are represented, lay surrounded by his 
weapons, and by a multiplicity of vessels, mostly in gold, silver 
and electrum. The purpose of the headdress is obscure, for it 
is not clear whether it was worn in life or not; if worn in life, 
the manner in which it was worn is not certain. The burial is a 



ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN SCULPTURE 


1. A oovernor or priest, limestone, early Sumerian period, from Lagash 

2. Fragment of a statue, period of Gudea, about 2400 B.C., from Lagash 

3. Statuette of Ashurnasirpal, king of Assyria, 884-859 B.C., from Nimrud 

4. Limestone head of woman, inlaid with shell and lapis lazuli, from Ur 


5 Ivory bull’s head, period 9th to 7th century B C , from Nippur 

6 Stele with figure of Ashurnasirpal in high relief, from Nimrud 
7. Lion from doorway of the palace of Ashurnasirpal, from Nimrud 
8 Ivory head of a woman, 9th to 8th century, from Nimrud 
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RELIEFS AND CYLINDER SEALS 


1. Copper relief of Im-olfl, from Tell el Ubaid, early Sumerian period 

2. Stone relief In two reoisters, from Ur. early Sumerian period 

3. Stele of Naram Sin and hit army, from Susa 

4. Ivory sides of an Assyrian toilet box, 9th century, from Nlmrud 

5. Ashurnasirpal’s lion hunt, 9th century, from Nimrud 


6 Dying lioness, Ashurbanlpal's lion hunt, 9th century, h 
7. Struggle of mythical heroes, early Sumerian period 
8 Warriors of Agade dynasty 
9. Goddesses, third Ur dynasty 

LO. Darius' lion hunt. The Inscription reads “Darius the Kl 
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further proof of the wealth of the early period An important fea- 
ture is the appearance of the monkey among other amulets in 
the shape of rams and frogs. The monkey was not native to the 
country, and must have been known by importation from else- 
where, either Egypt or India. 

Seals. — At the time of the ist dynasty of Ur two forms of 
seal were equally common — the square or rectangular stamp seal, 
and the cylinder seal. There is one example of a scaraboid shajic, 
of gold. The stamp seals are engraved with a simple device, 
such as a scorpion A peculiar form of the stamp seal is prob- 
ably not to be considered a seal at all; small models of animals, 
such as bulls or rams, have sometimes a device on the flat bottom, 
but these are prophylactic amulets It has been suggested that the 
stamp seals are North Syrian in origin, and their use in Sumer is 
due to northern influence; but the devices used are all connected 
with astral symbolism and the like, and are connected with Sumer- 
ian religious conceptions. The cylinder seal also is purely Sumer- 
ian; it took its form as a bead, and the engraver first chose 
subjects which gave the bead special magical qualities The vari- 
ety of the stones used, the general excellence of the workmanship, 
and the range of subjects and decorative motives are surprising 
The commonest theme is the struggle of a mythical hero with 
animals; the purpose of the theme was to drive away the demons 
of sickness, though the connection is obscure The earliest appear 
to be the large shell, limestone or marble seals; these must 
belong to some period before 3000 b.c. After that date a long 
thin shape, frequently carved in two registers, always with scenes 
that have a direct reference to myths known from later poems, 
became popular. There is no proof that such seals were at this 
time used by legal compulsion on commercial documents; they 
seem to have been used for jar sealings. The name of the owner, 
and sometimes the god he served, may be found inscribed on some 
of them. 

Weapons and Tools. — War was a constant occupation, and a 
great variety of weapons were used. Flint arrow-heads prove the 
use of the bow, though Eannatum's phalanx is only armed with 
the lance; throw-sticks and maces occur at the same time as 
axes, daggers with double and single blades, and scimitars. The 
gold weapons found in graves were perhaps only ceremonial. Of 
agricultural implements the only extant specimens are clay 
sickles, to which possibly saw-edged flints were attached by means 
of bitumen, and hooks, possibly used to lift scrub for cutting fuel. 
The important feature of the weapons consists in the advanced 
metal working. Thus the typical early Sumerian battle axe, which 
might have a perpendicular or horizontal (adze) blade, was 
socketed on to the handle, not grafted in, though the simpler type 
in various patterns (similar to the Egyptian axes of the time) 
was used at all periods. 

Amulets and Jewellery. — The lavish wealth of the time is 
amply illustrated by the profusion of gold and semi-precious 
stones used for personal adornment, especially at Ur. Gold figures 
of rams, frogs and apes were worn for prophylactic purposes; 
a small golden bull is decorated with a beard to represent the 
divine power. Lapis lazuli, perhaps from the far east (Hindu 
Kush), and camelian were common A larger form of amulet, 
common in graves, was the model boat, made of stone, wood or 
even bitumen ; to these the devils were consigned, that they might 
be carried away 

. Trade and Foreign Relations. — Seals bearing Indian hiero- 
glyphs of a kind found on early seals at Harappa and Mohenjo 
Daro in the Indus valley have turned up at Susa, Kish and else- 
where; the designs on these seals are closely connected with 
Sumerian stamp seals of about 3000 b.c. The trade route which 
brought, together with these seals, Indian merchandise from the 
Indus valley may have been by sea; it may also have been by 
land, as Sumerian objects have been found at Astrabad, and the 
painted pottery of Sistan resembles prehistoric Sumerian pottery 
Egypt was in close trade relationship with Babylonia during the 
later portion of the pre-dynastic civilization. The great wealth of 
Ur, and probably of Kish, points to even more extensive trade 
relations, and it is to be assumed that metals were obtained not 
only from the Zagros range but also from Cilicia. 


Business Documents. — The large number of documents from 
Lagash at this period deal with the temple offerings and prove that 
the administration of the town centred about the temple; the 
priests not only controlled the temple funds and lands, but seem 
to have been engaged in all business undertakings 

THE AGADE PERIOD 

The men who spoke a Semitic language now called Akkadian 
had long been present in Babylonia, as menials and foreign settlers, 
before a 'general rising in the northern cities in the district after- 
wards called Akkad gave them power The dynasty founded at 
Agade by Sargon did not come into the country as foreigners; 
there was no clear breach with Sumerian civilization, but certain 
differences are doubtless due to adaptations by a people of foreign 
speech The archaeological evidence proves this very clearly 

Bas-relief9. — Some badly broken bas-reliefs from Susa, from 
monuments erected at this time, prove that the “Stele of Vul- 
tures'’ was copied faithfully But there was a notable develop- 
ment in the treatment of the human figure. One fragment, from 
Lagash, shows battle scenes in different registers; in them, the 
men are much slimmer, the muscles and fleshy contours are care- 
fully shown, and the drapery does not obscure the form beneath 
To this extent the famous Stele of Victory set up by Naram-Sin 
is typical of the finest Babylonian work of the period Foreign 
influences were clearly at work. Egyptian has been plausibly sug- 
gested. The remarkable feature of the stele is the composition; 
as the king and his warriors ascend the lower spurs of a hill in the 
Zagros, throwing their enemies down, a lofty peak rises sheer 
above them. The prototype of this stele was a rock-carving 
recently found at Darband-i-Gawr, “The Pagan’s Pass,’’ in the 
Qara Dagh, near Sulaimaniah, the territory of Lullubu in Agade 
times. Another feature of the bas-relief was the rendering of the 
human face; on the stele of Naram-Sin from the Diarbakr dis- 
trict the heavily bearded face of the king is shown in profile, and 
the type was faithfully reproduced in the renderings of gods and 
kings for centuries afterwards Rock-carving was not uncommon 
at this time; Anubanini, a king of the Lullubu had a bas-relief 
carved on a sheer rockface south of Hulwan Yet another con- 
vention became fixed from this time on; gods and divine beings 
were given horns, the number varying according to rank Naram- 
Sin is given horns on the Stele of Victory because between the 
cutting of the rock-sculpture and of tho stele he assumed divinity, 
a custom peculiar to this dynasty and subsequently copied by the 
dynasties of Larsa, Ur and Isin Bas-reliefs on stone vessels 
depict heroes or gods fighting monsters, and this period may mark 
the development of the common types of composite creatures 

Sculpture in the Round. — Free figures display a develop- 
ment from the roughly cut and inadequately observed head of 
Manishtusu to the correctly proportioned and finely cut head of 
a man from Adab; the technique of inlaid eyes and eyebrows 
was derived from the preceding era. Similarly in the body there 
is a range between the continuance of the old lumpish treatment 
of the flounced skirt, and the fragment of another statue of 
Manishtusu in which the folds of the garment falling from the 
shoulder do not obscure the form of the waist, hips and thighs. 

No buildings of any extent certainly belonging to this period 
have yet been discovered There was a change In the form of the 
brick which became rectangular, rather large. From this time 
onwards the timber needed for roofing was obtained, generally 
by military expeditions, from the Lebanon, cedar being the most 
favoured. Foreign architecture was also studied; a description, 
with dimensions, of a typical hissar of Asia Minor is given in 
a text of Naram-Sin Brick stamps were commonly used, whereas 
the written inscription was previously customary. 

Seals. — ^The same features that characterize the best bas-reliefs 
may be found in the seals, very elaborate treatment of human 
and animal bodies, balanced spacing and symmetrical opposition. 
Extremely hard stones, including crystal quartz, were chosen, 
and the sides of the cylinders are generally concave, a feature 
hard to understand if the seals were intended to give a flat impres- 
sion. The crystal quartz cylinders were filled in the centre with a, 
variegated paint which shone through the translucent stone. 
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Trade and Foreign Relations^-— Sea -trade was very active; 
the quays at Ur and Agade were frequented by the ships of 
Magan, a country of uncertain location reached by sailing down 
the Persian Gulf. This trade included the important traffic in 
copper and in the hard stone requisite for building. Tradition 
recorded campaigns of Sargon and Naram-Sin to Asia Minor, and 
there is no reason to doubt the historic fact; other campaigns 
down the Persian Gulf and across some part of the Mediterranean 
are not equally credible, but the king of Magan was certainly 
met in battle by Naram-Sin/ To the east, continual strife with 
the Zagros tribesmen led to the establishment of Akkadian rule 
over an extensive area, and these efforts were probably directed 
towards keeping open the trade routes. In the north, Assyria and 
the Subaraeans alternately rebelled and succumbed 

DYNASTIES OF GUTIUM AND DR 

The dynasty of Agade was suppressed by the hill men of 
Gutium, but no archaeological evidence of the foreign domination 
can be adduced Gudea, the tsiakku, “tenant farmer,” or gov- 
ernor of Lagash, and his immediate successor lived under this 
foreign domination, and an independent dynasty controlled Erech; 
the Sumerian cities in the south recovered the prosperity and 
liberty previously lost. The culminating point was reached under 
the 3rd dynasty of Ur when the kings of the south country estab- 
lished an empire which included Elam and the Zagros range in the 
east, Assyria and Mesopotamia in the north, and Syria up to the 
Cilician gates in the west. This was a Sumerian reaction, not so 
much against the men of Semitic speech in Babylonia, as against 
a foreign domination from the cast; Akkadians iieimeated the 
south during this period, the last rulers of the 3rd dyna.sty of Ur 
bore Akkadian names, the civilization is derived from that of the 
Agade period But the result of the transfer of the .scat of power 
to Sumer was that, owing to the empire established in this, the 
most flourishing period of Babylonian history, a more definite 
Sumerian impress was given to the outlying provinces th.m could 
otherwise have been the case. 

Architecture, — ^The Sumerian city of this period always 
included within its walls a “temple” which was actually a com- 
plex of buildings, containing the temple of the city god, another 
of his consort, another iierhaps used as the joint habitation of the 
two; within each temple might be found the “shrines” of different 
gods, and a “shrine” might contain small “chapels.,” screened off 
for lesser deities. Within .such temple-complexes dwelt the priests, 
among whom were the governor, the city judges, the scribes and 
chief administrative officials No .such temenos can be planned as 
yet for this period, but it is probable that the plan drawn on 
the slab held by the statue of Gudea from Lagash was intended 
for the wall of such a part of his city The walls of a temenos 
were in effect the inner fortifications of a city; gateways receded 
for defensive purposes, the walls had towers and battlements. 
The city without these walls stood on a lower level; it is as yet 
impossible to give details as to the general plan of cities, and the 
remains of dwelling houses of this period at Eridu are simple 
brick-constructions, interesting because they .show windows and 
a painted black and white decoration. Within the temple com- 
plexes narrow streets led past the houses of the gods and of the 
priests. The larger buildings consist always of a main court with 
rooms opening off it, sometimes supplemented by a smaller court 
similarly arranged. The whole precinct was dominated by a tem- 
ple tower or zi^gurat, which might consist of seven, four, or only 
three stages. Steps up one side gave access to the lop stage, 
which was a small cclla, wherein the god was supposed to lie at 
night with the priestess he had chosen, according to Herodotus’ 
account. The oldest and best extant tower of this kind is that at 
Ur, it was originally built by Ur-Nammu. the founder of the 3rd 
Ur dynasty. In later times the four stages were coloured, the 
lowest stage black, with bitumen, the second white, with gypsum, 
the third red, the colour of the brick, the fourth sky-blue, the 
result of glazing. Kings continually boast that they “raised” such 
structures “like heaven,” and it may be that the temple tower 
corresponded to the conception of heaven’s stages, varied between 
three, four and seven (JSee Religion ) 


An important development of the period was the brick-built 
column. A group of these, curiously close together at Lagash, is 
definitely dated to the time of Gudea by the French excavators ; 
the row of similar columns at Kish attributed to an early period 
by the excavators may also belong to about this date. These 
brick-built columns do not recur in Babylonian architecture, so 
far as is yet known, until Seleucid and Parthian times, when 
instances have been found at Babylon and at Kish. 

Door constructions depended upon the use of a hard stone — or, 
in the case of private houses, a burnt brick, — .securely wedged in a 
brick box some distance below the threshold. In a hollow there 
turned the metal shoe of the wooden post, and the door itself 
consisted of two wings securely fastened on to this. The question 
of building in storeys is still doubtful; the evidence alleged from 
Ur in proof of an upper storey and a gallery, resembling the 
modern dwelling house of Iraq, is of doubtful value. Roofs seem 
j to have been invariably of timber and mud. 

Drainage was extensive and well conceived, at least inside the 
temple areas. Piping of pieces with bell-mouths, pierced cylin- 
drical drums, and even brick pits of great depth were in use. 
Within the temples some of these drains unquestionably served 
ritual purposes. 

Bas-relief. — ^The most favoured method was a return to carv- 
ing in straight registers, and no attempt to copy Naram-Sin s 
stele has yet been found The style of caiving is rigid, but careful 
in detail and effective in grouping A daring experiment, found on 
a ba.s-relief of Gudea, and repeated on the great stele of Ur- 
Nammu, was the representation of flying figures, bearing the 
blessing of the holy-water flowing from pots The dairy scenes 
of earlier times are repeated; but the themes of the king setting 
out to build, of builders at work, of priests sacrificing or beating 
drums to drive off evil influences, are first treated on the Ur- 
Nammu stele A remarkable anticipation of a later device may be 
found on the Gudea vase, in which two serpents twined round a 
post are watched on either side by bird-headed winged monsters 
who hold magical staves The constant appearance of astrological 
and astronomical symbols in bas-reliefs on pots is noteworthy as 
marking the increased importance of star-worship. 

Sculpture in the Round.— The complete seated figure of 
Gudea from Lagash retains the squat proportions of the early 
Sumerian style, the new kind of cloak, much like a chlamys, is 
less clumsy than the flounced skirt, but there is no attempt at 
riiodelling But the head preserves the correct proportion of the 
Agade period. A standing figure of the same city governor betrays 
the same characteristics from the front, but the back view shows 
very careful modelling in broad masses, to render the natural con- 
tours of the human figure. A headless statuette of his son, Ur- 
Ningirsu, shows a slimmer figure. There arc a number of broken 
figures, all repeating these characteristics, and the male heads of 
this period often repeat the rather plump conventionalized features 
of Gudea; but the modelling of the nostrils and mouth is finely 
done, and in some cases it is difficult to distinguish male stone 
and clay heads of this period from work done under Greek influ- 
ence. The best heads are those of women, one from Lagash, one 
from the city of Ashur, two from Ur, these are portraits of indi- 
viduals, modified perhaps by the current conception of beauty. 
In one case the inset eyes are still extant. It has been well said 
of one of these heads that it is a “spiritual sister” of certain 
early Athenian female heads of the 6th century. Babylonian sculp- 
ture never reached this level again Casting in metal was also 
exceedingly good; a copper figure of a city governor, standing 
rigidly like Gudea, shows an ability to render drapery and follow 
the line of the human form beneath, together with a sense of 
proportion, which renders it the best male statuette yet found 
in Sumer. This art had an influence in the north. A statue dedi- 
cated by Puzur-IsHtar, son of Tura-Dagan, governor of Mari, 
a city west of the Euphrates below the Khabur, is carved in this 
style; the only variant feature consists in the elaborately curled 
beard, a custom of the Assyrians. 

SealSd — ^The length of the cylinders in this period was consid- 
erably shortened, the execution rather less detailed, and, in con- 
formity with current taste, the postures more rigid than in the 
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Agade times. The most favoured theme was the introduction of a 
human suppliant, conventionally rendered, to a god or goddess. 
The inscriptions are very formal; of the type “God . . ., X son 
of Y, thy servant,” but in certain cases are longer and include 
the reigning king's name and titles. A great variety of coloured 
stones was employed. 

Foundation Deposits. — The custom of placing small copper 
figures, the bottom of which is shaped as a peg, in foundations, 
had commenced in the time of Ur-Nina of Lagash in the early 
Sumerian period ; these were accompanied by small stone tablets 
in the form of a plano-convex brick, and were placed in a burnt- 
brick box in the four corners of temple walls. At an earlier 
date the stone tablets were so placed without the copper figure. 
In some cases at a later date these copper figures bore a clay 
brick on their heads. In the Gudea — 3rd Ur dynasty period the 
top of the copper nail is shaped into the head and bust of a man 
carrying a pointed oval object, perhaps representing a brick. The 
bottom of these nails is generally inscribed. A peculiar feature 
at Lagash was that the nail was left separate, held by a half- 
kneeling, half-running figure of a god, marked by the horned 
headdress. The phallic interpretation of these figures is quite 
erroneous. This custom of placing figures in the foundation lasted 
into the next period and then apparently ceased ; it was a Sumerian 
practice not adopted by the Amorite rst dynasty of Babylon In 
one case the foundation deposit consisted of round-topped stelae 
bearing inscriptions of Pur-Sin. A rather different kind of de- 
posit consisted in the insertion of small clay cones into the inner 
core of walls, with the object of perpetuating the name of the 
builder. 

Law and Commercial Custom. — A marked feature of the 
period was the development of a law code, drawn up probably 
by Shulgi, the second king of the 3rd Ur dynasty, which was (he 
basis of the Hammurabi code. This code entailed a regularization 
of business and scribal custom; tablets, to receive legal recogni- 
tion, had to be sealed, were then inscribed and wrapped in en- 
velopes, also sealed and inscribed with the same text. The observ- 
ance of this practice in Cappadocia is a proof that the kings 
imposed their laws upon distant provinces. Commercial docu- 
ments relating to sales, adoptions and other private business 
appear beside the records of temple administration. This was a 
great formative period in the development of social life and in 
the progress of civilisation. 

Trade and Foreign Relations. — Gudea secured his materials 
by very extensive trade relations; timber came from the Lebanon, 
gold dust (i e , alluvial gold) from the Taurus, diorite and other 
stones from the Zagros, copper from the Median plateau and from 
Magan The kings of the 3rd Ur dynasty were, however, engaged 
in constant warfare along these trade routes without apparently 
increasing their available sources of supply by contact with a 
wider area. The inference, justified by historical considerations, 
seems to be that the incursion of various new peoples into districts 
along the trade routes tended to shut the inlets into Babylonia, 
so that these were only partially kept open by an extension of 
direct authority. The widespread trade of the early Sumerian 
period was no more. 

Provincial Administration. — The kings of Ur were satisfied 
to appoint the city governors in various districts; they did not 
attempt to alter the administration of the area they governed by 
national institutions Some of the governors were pluralists, and 
towards the end of the dynasty one alone held nearly all the 
districts east of the Tigris. Submission was secured by the annual 
appearance of these governors bringing tribute. The effect of the 
system seems to have been beneficial; the governors indulged in 
building schemes within their own cities, and such a provincial 
capital as the city of Ashur flourished and received an abiding 
impress from this period. A curious feature of later nomenclature 
may be traced to this epoch, which illustrates its importance; 
temples devoted to the worship of the same god in different cities 
had the same Sumerian name, a custom doubtless due to direct 
derivation only probable under Shulgi, and walls, gateways, statues 
were also given Sumerian names, doubtless because the custom 
was derived from the era of Sumerian governors. 


DYNASTIES OF ISIN, LARSA, AND BABYLON 

From about 2300 b c men called “Amorites” that is “Western- 
ers,” were occupied in menial work m Babylonia They bear 
names of various types, and may not all have been of western 
origin; but a new Semitic di.ded .ippears in certain names, and 
this is a western tongue, more closely connected with Hebrew 
than with Akkadian. Then an invasion of Akkad from the district 
of Mari, west of the Euphrates and north of Babylonia, made an 
Amorite king of Isin; an alliance of Ism with Elam brought 
about the fall of Ur. Thereafter came a long period of confusion 
during which various Amorite dynasties struggled with one an- 
other, the principal cities involved w'crc Ism, Larsa, Kazallu, 
Kish and Babylon. Finally the struggle was reduced to a clear 
issue between a family of Elamite origin, which ruleil at Larsa, 
and the dynasty of Babylon, and in this Hammurabi was finally 
successful over his enemies, but the supremacy of Babylon did 
not last more than 50 years The provinces continually rebelled, 
and the dynasty was ended by a Hittite raid. 

The political history of the time is sufficient explanation of the 
poverty of archaeological evidence The great cities were c.iptured 
and recaptured, and little now remains of the small antiquities. 
The building operations were confined to restoration of old build- 
ings The earliest known true arch in Babylonia dates to this 
period, in a dwelling house at Ur; the fact is prob.ibly accidental. 
The style of fortifications is to be seen from an extant sally port, 
with the wide broad stairway known to the Assyrians as muslaltt. 
Larger truncated clay cones with more elaborate descriptions of 
the occasion of the building and the glory of the king, with the 
inscription repeated on a large circular base, were inserted in the 
walls An cx.mqde of the hollow barrel cylinder used as a founda- 
tion deposit, with a long inscription, dates from the Larsa dynasty. 
The sculpture in the round, while retaining the characteristics of 
the style of the previous age, shows a decline in artistic ability; 
a typical instance, the statuette of the goddess Bau, who rides 
the celestial waters seated on two ducks (?) which symbolize 
certain stars, is clumsily cut and ill-proportioned The best bas- 
relief is that on Hammurabi's stele of laws, showing the king 
receiving commands from the .sun-god, who holds the me.asuring 
rod and perhaps the measuring line that symbolize justice, the 
style is immediately derived from the Gudea reliefs, the faces of 
king and god exactly resemble Naram-Sin. An interesting stone 
v.ase, in the shape of a dog with a small vessel on his back, bear- 
ing an inscription of Sumu-ilu, may be paralleled by a coloured 
terra-cotta vase of later date from Asia Minor. There was a 
notable change in the burial customs, perhaps due to the Amo- 
rites; the dead were frequently buried beneath the floors of 
houses, cither in clay colTms, or in brick corbel-vaulted tombs 
frequently rc-usecl. 

Seals. — A marked change may be found in the designs, and 
the source of this change is fortunately known. On tablet- 
envelopes from a site near Caesarea (Mazaca), which date from 
about 2150 BC onwards, two styles of seal impressions arc to be 
found, those which closely resemble the Ur seals, and those in 
which the field is crowded with symbols; the cutting is more 
linear and not so elegant, and a series of amuletic figures pre- 
viously not placed on seals, such as apes, dwarfs, naked goddesses, 
are commonly introduced. This second type, commonly called 
“Syro-Hittite” by modern scholars, was introduced into Babylonia 
by the Amorite dynasties. A large proportion of these seals are 
of haematite, the cylinder remains the same length as the Ur 
seals but the diameter is much reduced. The god Amurru, a form 
of Adad the weather-god, is on many; he stands with one arm 
a-kimbo, holding a club, and is worshipped by his consort, who 
stands with both arms bent upwards. The inscriptions are of the 
same type as previously. 

Literature. — The large output of literary work was a feature 
of the period. There is a presumption that some of the long 
poems, of which the earliest known copies are dated, were written 
then, and the evidence of language is in favour of the hyixathesis. 
The Atrahasis version of the Flood story, the Gilgamesh epic, the 
Creation poem are the finest specimens of verse writing; they 
were intended for rerit.idon, sometimes as part of a ritual at 
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festivals, sometimes doubtless simply for pleasure. A consum- 
mate mastery of prose is exhibited by the wording of Ham- 
murabi’s code of laws, which was itself in debt to Libit-lshtar’s 
previous code, derived from the Sumerian laws. Scientific study 
of geometry and mathematics resulted in elaborate calculations of 
areas and cubic contents beyond the needs of practical affairs 
Large collections of omens, derived in part from earlier writings 
in the temples, were arranged, recording observations from the 
mixing of oil and water, from the inspection of sheep's entrail^, 
and from the casual behaviour of birds and animals It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the total production of the time, but the creative 
literary effort involved was clearly very considerable and the 
work was by no means devoid of literary merit. 

THE KASSITE DYNASTY 

The Hittite raid upon Babylonia left the country Icaderless, and 
gave the Kassite tribesmen who had served Babylonian kings as 
soldiers in considerable numbers the opportunity to place one of 
their number on the vacant throne. Thereafter a new political 
position resulted which has a considerable bearing on the archaeo- 
logical evidence. The land of Assyria had, until the decline of 
Babylon, been no more than a province of Babylonia, both politi- 
cally and culturally. Shamshi-Adad I., about 1840 bc , created a 
considerable kingdom of Assyria, but there is no proof of an inde- 
pendent development of civilization in the north until after the 
advent of Kassite kings at Babylon; from that event, about 
1740 B.C., A.ssyria went its own way, an independent kingdom of 
Mitanni, centring round the Khabur valley, thiew off the Baby- 
lonian overlordship, and the Babylonians ceased to exercise any 
great influence directly upon these lands. The relations of the 
Kassite kings with the peoples of the east was, on the other hand, 
very close, and the Elamite and B.ibylonian civilizations were 
once again as closely connected as they had been in the earliest 
times. 

The remains of the Kassite period are very rare, and the dis- 
covery of a site which will throw light on the civilization of the 
time is an urgent need A royal inscription makes it clear that 
there were some interesting developments m the internal decora- 
tion of the temples; Agum-kakrimc put figures representing the 
brood of Tiamat, the dragon of Chaos, on a wall of the temple 
of Marduk in Babylon, probably in low relief, thus anticipating the 
work of later times. The building of Kassite kings as yet found 
are inconsiderable restorations; the most noteworthy is the only 
extant standing round arch, at Ur. 

Bas-reliefs are to be found on the stone “boundary-stones,” 
so called by the Babylonians because they were inscribed with 
charters granting land to royal retainers and others for services 
rendered; these stones arc ornamented with divine symbols in- 
tended to protect the stone from damage by ill-disposed persons 
The symbols may in certain cases bc astrological, but arc for the 
most part cult objects associated with certain deities There are 
occasional instances of representations of the gods, the king, or 
the persons concerned in the charter, sometimes of merit Some 
suppose that these stones, the tops of which are roughly rounded, 
were intended to represent phalli; there is no proof of this 
assumption. The original document was on clay, and the purpose 
of these stone copies is not certainly known Some have been 
found apparently in open fields, others were as clearly dedicated in 
temples. The custom of setting up these “boundary-stones” was 
continued in later times, and the best examples are from the 
period that followed the fall of the Kassites In later times the 
stone occasionally took the form of a large tablet. C.lazed pottery 
was first made during this period, and opaque, glass beads were 
fairly common. 

Seals. — Haematite ceased to be popular, and coloured stones, 
often variegated, were employed ; the cylinders are longer and gen- 
erally larger in diameter than those of the preceding age. The 
inscriptions often take the form of prayer*; to a god The themes 
are generally very simple; a seated deity, a goddess or two god- 
desses beside the inscription, with arms raised in adoration, rows 
of prophylactic creatures; eg., frogs. A symbol constantly em- I 
ployed is the Kassite cross, cither of the kind called Maltese. 


or in a simpler form The glyptic art of Babylonia through- 
out this period was very clearly distinguished from that of the 
rest of western Asia 

ASSYRIA IN THE EARLY PERIOD 

The land of Assyria may originally have been inhabited by the 
Subaraeans, a race which at a later time occupied parts of Meso- 
potamia, the hill country north of Assyria, and the valleys of the 
Zagros range as far south as Kirkuk. The Assyrians, themselves a 
mixed race with close affinities to the people of North Syria, 
speaking a language very closely related to Akkadian but with 
marked peculiarities, probably entered the Tigris valley before 
the time of Sargon of Agade. They brought with them a calendar 
of their own, and a yearly eponymous office, the limu or limmu. 
Their conquest brought about a breach in the continuity of 
civilization at the city of Ashur; after the Sumerian domination in 
the early Sumerian period, there is a new city which shows no 
sign of influence from the south. The Agade kings and their suc- 
cessors reimposed their rule on the Assyrians, and Babylonian 
domination continued until the time of the Amorite dynasty. Very 
few remains of the second millennium are extant, but they are 
sufficient to prove that Assyrian art and civilization developed in 
a distinctive national manner. The formative age was that of 
Ashur-uballit This king ascended to the throne when Assyria 
was subject to the kings of Mitanni; when he died, his territory 
included Mitanni, the Tur ’Abdin, and a large tract south-east of 
Ashur. This was due to his organization of the st^te on a mili- 
tary basis. Certain features of Assyrian civilization were due to 
this military organization; the prominence of certain war-gods, 
Shulmanu, Enurta, or of the warlike aspects of Lshtar, may be 
so explained. 

Bas-reliefs. — Two bas-reliefs, one in terra-cotta, the other in 
stone, dating from the middle of the second millennium, show the 
distinct Assyrian style. The stone object is a basis for a cult 
object, and the relief represents a king or priest between two 
figures surmounted with rayed disks, holding staves surmounted 
by similar disks The subject is derived from Babylonian themes, 
the execution is peculiar to Assyria. On a narrow relief below the 
mam scene, men and horses arc shown climbing over mountains, 
the battle scenes of later times faithfully follow this model, and 
the relief is of great importance because it proves that the frieze 
style was already formed by the 13th century b c. The terra- 
cotta relief apparently depicts Ashur as a tree-god, accompanied 
by two smaller, unidentified figures The Assyrian national god 
was always closely associated with tree-worship, a feature which 
connects his worship with Syrian and Mediterranean cults; on the 
other hand, the same myth of Creation was related about Ashur 
of the Assyrians as about Marduk of Babylon. 

Painting. — Painting in various techniques was practi.sed in the 
time of Tukulti-Enurta I., about 1250 bc. ; tiles were decorated 
in blue, red and white with geometrical patterns, palmettes, and 
conventional religious subjects, such as two goats arranged her- 
aldically beside a sacred tree. It is probable that this art arose 
from Egyptian and Mediterranean influences, due to the lively 
international trade and political intercourse of the isth century, 
nc, the “Amarna age.” Glazed terra-cotta pots were common, 
and some specimens seem to have been imported from Cyprus 
and Crete 

Seals. — ^Assyrian seals .share the characteristics of the “Syro- 
Hittite” style rather than the Babylonian. Tablets from the As- 
syrian provinci.il town of Arrapkha (Kirkuk) show impressions 
from .short thin cylinders, the themes generally introducing mon- 
sters or sacred trees and certain aniuletic devites. But in another 
particularly attr.ictive stvie, on a longer larger type of cylinder, 
the ground was more spaciously treated, and hunting scenes, ani- 
mals bounding across rocks, and so forth, were cut in shallow 
intaglio. 

Social Life. — Though the Hammurabi code was studied at an 
early date in Assyria, the Assyrian kings drew up a set of laws 
of their own, which reflect a social life rather different from 
Babylonia. Women, unless public or sacred prostitutes, were 
closely veiled; married women in some cases stayed in their 




.. Copper statuette of a bull, beaten on a mixture of sand and bitumen. From Tell el Ubaid, early 
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PAINTED AND ENGRAVED WORKMANSHIP OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 

s laiuli, sheath of gold and drawn wire. Early Sumerian period 7. Painted and glazed jar from the city of Ashur, of the 9th century B.C. 

Susa, of “first” style 8. Painted and glazed orthostat from Ashur, 9th century 

st” style; 4. Painted vase from Susa, of "second” style 9, Babylonian stone amulet from Carchemish, 7th century. A female demi 

led with symbolic representation of lion-headed eagle seizing lions, and animals, is earned away by a horse 
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father’s house and did not enter the husband’s family. The king’s 
court consisted of an officialdom partly borrowed from Babylo- 
nian models, partly peculiar to Assyria. The dichotomy to be 
observed in the institutions can be seen in names within the same 
family; Semitic and non-Semitic names were used indifferently in 
a manner which suggests intermarriage of the Assyrian-speaking 
people with Subaraeans. 

The Assyrian kingdom was powerful throughout the 13th and 
1 2th centuries ; occasionally Babylonian kings were able to reverse 
the position, the most striking instance being Nebuchadrezzar I. 
about 1150 B c. An Assyrian revival culminated in the successful 
campaigns of Tiglathpileser I. about 1090-1060 bc.; this king 
was, however, actively engaged in repelling Aramaean tribes, and 
from about 1050-950 bc. the invasion of Syria and northern 
Babylonia by this people exhausted Babylonia and Assyria. 

XATER ASSYRIAN EMPIRE 

After the Assyrian kingdom had recovered from the strain im- 
posed by the Aramaean invasion of the southern and eastern 
lands, Ashurnasirpal II. and Shalmaneser III. founded the 
future Assyrian empire by conquests east, north and west in the 
gth century. Art and literature were cultivated, and political 
developments created the prototype of all oriental monarchies. 
The use of iron, which had been casually known at the beginning 
of the second millennium or earlier, had become regular from the 
end of the 12th century; bronze had almost entirely replaced 
copper for decorative use. It is rarely possible to mistake an 
Assyrian object throughout the remainder of their history 

Architecture. — ^The planning of new cities, the complete recon- 
•struction of old sites, was commonly undertaken. Sometimes this 
entailed considerable engineering feats, such as the sinking of 
piles in the Tigris, in order to secure more ground. Sites were 
made into rectangular shapes, or a series of rectangular shapes, 
as is illustrated by Khorsabad, Sargon’s city. A notable feature 
was the laying out of parks and plantations for the use of citizens. 
City walls were of great breadth, and strongly fortified; towers 
were placed at intervals of about looft., and at Ashur, Shalmaneser 
III. built an inner wall (from his time a permanent feature of 
defensive fortifications) 65ft. away from the outer wall, 23ft. 
thick, in such a manner that it completely commanded the outer 
wall. Walls were sometimes built on stone foundations, consisting 
of large rectangular limestone blocks. The battlements were an 
inverted T shape, and were frequently decorated with attached 
rosettes Columns with capitals of the most varied kinds were 
used, and some were fluted; occasionally they «tood upon a base 
resting on the back of a colossal lion or bull. Gateways were 
generally formed by colossal monsters or lions, which would sup- 
port very heavy lintels and superstructures. Various words for 
architectural ornament are used in the description of the buildings, 
but these cannot yet be certainly interpreted; apart from the 
frieze of sculptured stone blocks, askuppu, (here was a “belt” of 
decoration, mbikfiu, and some rectangular form called pasqi, “bri- 
dles.” It is possible that there was external as well as internal 
ornament. Assyrian architecture was considerably influenced in 
the construction of porticos by the Hittite constructions, called 
bit hilani by the Amorites, that were common in North Syria. 

Bas-relief. — Assyrian kings decorated the interior walls of their 
palaces with bas-reliefs cut from a soft alabaster obtained in 
great quantities near Mosul. There are two series from Ashumasir- 
pal’s palace at Calah, the modern Nimrud, the one devoted to 
representations of a sacred ritual in which the king took part, 
perhaps at the New Year. The second depicts scenes from his 
campaigns. The first series is larger and more coarsely cut than 
the second; and the importance of such religious subjects dimin- 
ished greatly, so that later kings invariably preferred battle 
scenes. The bas-reliefs of Shalmaneser III also vary in quality; 
those on the “black obelisk” are small panels, and the mason was 
engaged on an unusu^ly small surface which has restricted his 
style; but the repoussi reliefs on the bronze bands from the gates 
found at Balawat, giving a panorama of the expeditions in Arme- 
nia and Syria, are masterly. Round-topped stelae with repre- 
sentations of the king adoring the symbols of the great gods, the 


sun, the moon, and the evening star, before which an altar was 
generally placed, were fashionable in the 9th and 8th centuries. 
The bas-reliefs of Tiglathpileser III are generally poorly exe- 
cuted, but display the details of military costume; the theme of 
animals grazing was also introduced m his time. In the reign of 
Sennacherib, an attempt to link up the walls of a room into a 
single scene led to compositions such as the siege of Lachish, or 
the conveyance of colossal bulls, otherwise unexampled. The per- 
fection of the art was reached in the reign of Ashurbanipal; close 
study of animal forms, variety in the treatment of the human 
figure to avoid the doll-like appearance common previously, and a 
broader spacing make most of the reliefs from his palace, e g , the 
lion hunt, the Arabian war, the royal feast, superior to any other 
ASsSyrian work. An interesting example of a sculptor’s terra-cotta 
model for a bas-relief, very finely finished, throws some light on 
the technique 

Sculpture in the Round. — Very few sculptures in the round 
are extant. The finest is a statuette representing Ashurnasirpal II. 
bareheaded, holding a nail-studded crook (?) and a mace, with 
the arms tight to the side and the feet together; there is no at- 
tempt to represent the folds of the drapery or the modelling of 
the figure beneath. The stark simplicity is more probably due to 
(he intention of the artist than to inability. A colossal statue, 
perhaps intended for Shalmaneser III , for many years in situ at 
Nimrud, reproduces the conventional modelling of the face 
Seated statues of Shalmaneser III. and of the god Nabu recall in 
their lumpish treatment the Gudea statues and mark no advance 
in technique Animal heads, on the other hand, were treated 
realistically ; a white limestone head of a lion and an ivory head 
of a bull, both perhaps protomae, are examples of the finest work 
in this kind ever produced. 

Metal Work. — The best extant metal work of the late As- 
syrian period has been found at Wan, the ancient capital of the 
kingdom of Urartu, on the shore of Lake Wan. Realistic bronze 
bulls’ heads, a figure of a god in the Assyrian style, couching 
sphinxes with inlaid human heads (now lost), a snake monster 
with inlaid black and white roundels, and a model ol a wall with 
a gateway, apertures for archers, towers and battlements, may bc 
cited as typical; the finest individual object is a round shield, 
quartered, with repousse figures of animals. Some authorities 
would see in Armenia the centre from which such work was in- 
siiired elsewhere, and the commencement of a style continued in 
Achacmenian Persia. The subject is, from the archaeological 
point of view, very complicated; a part of the same, or a similar, 
model of a wall was found at Nimrud, and the Assyrian style of 
the objects is not to be doubted The treasure of bronze bowls 
from Nimrud can be more readily assigned to a source free from 
pure Assyrian influence; the subjects are treated in a mixed 
Egyptian and Western Asiatic style only possible in Phoenicia. 
Metal casting underwent an improvement of some kind in the 
time of Sennacherib, and colossal figures were made for his palace 
at Nineveh. 

Ivories. — ^The hoard from Nimrud, which dates probably from 
the late 8th century, includes a number of ivory plaques from the 
sides of toilet boxes, and feet from small pieces of furniture; 
there are also a number of beads in a peculiar style. Some of 
these pieces are purely Assyrian in theme and treatment; others 
are as clearly Phoenician. A certain number remain that cannot 
easily bc assigned The trade in these ivory boxes was very exten- 
sive; good examples have been found at Ur. 

Stone Vessels. — The ornamentation of the handles of stone 
vases and the decoration of the sides of votive cups was common. 
Handles generally take the form of animal heads; battle-scenes or 
religious subjects of the conventional kind were cut in bas-relief 
on the cups. Some flat libation vessels are decorated with ducks’ 
or swans’ heads, and other vessels are copies of the Egyptian 
types of the period 

Glass. — There is one glass vessel extant bearing the inscription 
of Sargon II.; it must, therefore have been made in the second 
half of the 8th century. The glass is of a distinctive, very heavy- 
kind, and a few other specimens probably belong to the Assyrian 
era There was a work r.alled “the Gate of the I'urnare” in .\‘'h- 
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urbanipal's library giving instructions for the making of glaze and 
glass. Opaque glass beads were not uncommon. 

Painting and Glazing. — In the loth century, before kings 
were rich enough to provide sufficient stone for the great friezes, 
painted bricks or orthostats decorated their palaces. The scenes 
are treated in the same manner as the reliefs, the colours applied 
are conventional and were not closely connected with the natural 
object. Various techniques were employed It should be remem- 
bered that some of the stone friezes when excavated retained 
traces of the original colour, and in some instances the paint em- 
ployed would seem to have been similar to that used on the 
bricks. 

Painted and Glazed Pottery. — The native glazed ware is 
roughly made, and the manner of glazing resembles that of the 
late Kassite age in Babylonia. A number of ornate pots with 
palmette and geometrical decoration are more carefully made for 
royal use; the ornament is in part derived from Egypt. Occa- 
sionally animal figures, especially goafs, and sacred trees, are intro- 
duced. This ware is the finest yet known in Babylonia and Assyria, 
and may be partly derived from Hittite work, but the designs are 
not closely related 

Prophylactic Figures and Plaques, — From the earliest times 
a great profusion of terra-cotta figurines and plaques are found 
in Babylonian and Assyrian temples Their purpose is obscure 
•and their artistic value generally small Some of them, such as 
masks of the demon of sickness, Pazuzu. must have been used as 
amulets on houses, for they are pierced for suspension In the 
late Assyrian age ritual texts inform us of the use to which a 
whole series typical of this period were put under the floors of 
certain rooms in temples to drive away pestilence and sickness of 
various kinds Such figures and plac^ucs were made of terra-cotta 
or of copper, and were buried in brick boxes beneath the thresh- 
old, or at stated positions in relation to the sick man’s bed 
Human figures carrying holy-water pots, or metal staves, and 
wearing metal bolts and miniature daggers, others with a fish-skin 
over head and back; monsters with human forms, animal or 
bird heads and bovine hind-quarters, snakes, doves, dogs, diagons, 
apes, boats, priests and lion-headed men carrying d.iggers aloft 
are the common types Such types reappear on friezes more espe- 
cially in 9th century Assyria and in earlier examples from Meso- 
potamia and Syria, and all arc derived from Babyloni.an mythol- 
ogy; but as these figures arc characteristic of the Assyrian age, 
it is probable that the ritual development involved dates from 
this period An extant text also describes the postures in which 
certain gods and semi-divine figures should stand, and as numerous 
terra-cottas; e g , of the goddess suckling a child, or of the mon- 
sters called Lakhmu and Lakhamu, correspond to this description, 
it may be th.it these also were considered apotropaic 

Amulets. — Assyrian amulets frequently take the form of an 
oblong tablet of stone, with a projection pierced for threading on 
to a necklace These arc inscribed with incantations generally 
addressed to the gods, or demons of sickness Those most common 
are addressed to Lamashtu, a female monster who wanders the 
streets at night rendering maidens sterile and men impotent ; these 
are generally carved with a relief showing the monster, .suckling 
dogs or hyenas, being carried away by a boat across the river, 
the potency of the representation being due to a course of reason- 
ing common in "sympathetic magic ” A much favoured amulet at 
all times was the head of Pazuzu, a demon of sickness as.sociated 
with the south-west wind; this bearded, lined face was made in 
bronze, in stone, in semi-precious stones such as lapis lazuli and 
camelian, and in clay, and was worn round the neck, on the prin- 
ciple that sickness would avoid the place where he already was. 
Every kind of bead had an amuletic significance, though not all 
of their potent functions are yet known One ritual lays down 
the rules for threading various kinds of stone on particular 
threads to avoid Lamashtu, to secure child-birth, or the like. The 
pomegranate shape was thought to promote sexual strength, and 
special significance must have attached to the pot-shape, and to 
the “eyes” of banded agate. 

Seals. — The cylinder continued to be the only seal in use 
until the 7th century, when another type was introduced, the cone 


shape, with rounded top, pierced, perhaps for fastening on to 
rings. The free style and linear treatment of the earlier cutting 
was abandoned, and a formal style, of great precision and a minute 
delicacy recalling the Agade seals. Religious subjects, such as 
the worship of gods or the sacred tree, and amuletic themes, 
predominate, but hunting scenes with no religious reference were 
favoured, and in them there is the same excellence in the treat- 
ment of the human form as marks the friezes. Only one seal 
extant shows a battle scene, and that appears fo have been cut in 
commemoration of the campaign against the Aribi under Ashur- 
banipal. The use of the drill, towards the end of the 9th century, 
did not have any disastrous effects until the close of the Assyrian 
era, but the commencement of the decline of the art, owing to the 
schematization of forms into circles with narrow channels con- 
necting them must be dated to the 7th century. 

Tools, Weapons, Armour. — Owing to the perishable character 
of iron the remains are very scanty, and bronze objects prepon- 
derate. The tools are generally of simple types; chisels, saws, 
knives and sickles. Chains, and meshed chain work were discov- 
ered at Nimrud, and the excavators thought the latter was part 
of some chain-armour, which is hardly probable. The weapons 
show a considerable diversity in shapes, and it is not certain that 
this diversity is due to a difference in period; arrow-heads some- 
times have tangs, sometimes not, the straight dagger and the 
scimitar were both used, the hafting of lanceheads was particu- 
larly varied. Of metal articles used for dress, pins and fibulae of a 
.simple kind were common Harness from Sennacherib’s stables 
shows the common forms of bits and cheek -pieces For furniture, 
a bronze facing on iron was popular The arms and legs of chairs 
were ornamented, and the lion’s or bull’s head or daw or hoof was* 
commonly used on them On buildings, metal heads were used as 
gargoyles or as a roof decoration 

Burial Customs. — The habit introduced by the Amorites into 
Babylonia of burying the dead beneath the floors of houses was 
practised throughout Assyrian history and may account for the 
constant spread of city sites. The tombs of Ashurnasirpal II 
and of Shamshi-Adad V., in oblong stone coffins, in well built 
cellars, yielded no objects of importance; this may be due to 
tomb lobbery, but probably no considerable tomb furniture was 
customary in Assyria. A.shurbanipal sjoeaks of the sacred rites per- 
formed for ancestors, and says that he restored customs long neg- 
lected; the rites intended were perhaps no more than a symbolical 
breaking of bread and libation of water. 

Foundation Deposits. — The inscriptions buried in foundations 
were made upon (i) cones of the Babylonian type, sometimes with 
large painted knobs intended to protrude from the wall ; (2 ) upon 
rectangular stone slabs, buried in the corners of the buildings; 
(3) on small rectangular tablets of metal, gold, silver, copper and 
lead; (4) on hollow terra-cotta barrel cylinders, inscribed across 
the length; (s) on prisms, with five to ten sides, inscribed across 
the narrow faces, in columns At the foundation of all buildings 
some fat, oil and other vegetable products were dedicated 

Libraries. — Tablets in Babylonia were commonly kept in stone 
jars, and the first library arranged on a systematic principle seems 
to have been formed in the reign of Ashurbanipal, though the col- 
lection of tablets began in the reign of Sargon The tablets were 
arranged on shelves ; where a work required several tablets, index 
lists enumerating the first lines formed, with the help of the catch- 
lines given on each numbered section, a reference index, and tabs 
hanging down on straws gave the general title of each work. 
There were two libraries, one in the temple of Nabu and the 
other in the palace. The system probably grew up slowly, and 
some of the tablets found in the city of Ashur seem to have 
belonged to such a library system. 

Army— The organization of the army depended on a divi- 
sion into “bands,” “fifties” and “tens,” and was raised apparently 
by a census taken in provincial districts from time to time accord- 
ing to estates; an example of such a census for the district of 
Harran is extant. Originally the army was simply a militia, called 
out when required either for military purposes or the labours of 
the corvie on royal buildings; but from the time of Tiglathpileser 
III. onwards the formation of a standing army (“the royal troops,” 
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“the turtan’s troops” and so forth) can be traced. Conquered prov- 
inces were immediately required to provide contingents; mer- 
cenaries were not employed, as in Egypt. The priests had a part 
to play ; a Babylonian army of the time had a soothsayer to march 
before it. The liability to serve was not confined to one class, and 
all who were liable might provide substitutes. For men of the 
poorest class, there were regulations providing for the support 
of their dependents for a reasonable period after their capture. 
In the second millennium, armies consisted simply of chariotry and 
infantry; in the 9th century cavalry was added as an independent 
arm, and from the 8th century a body of specially trained men 
acted as pioneers, for road building, mining under besieged for- 
tresses, and so forth. Siege engines were first introduced in the 
iith century; heavy battering rams on wheeled carriages, scaling 
ladders, and ramps were regularly used, and the Assyrians were 
unusually successful in this kind of warfare. River-crossing was 
effected by building bridges of boats. Permanent ring-camps were 
constructed and used as bases for different columns. The armour 
of the period was simple ; the helmet was a pointed conical shape, 
to which in the age of Ashurbanipal a crest, borrowed from the 
peoples of Asia Minor, was added, round shields were carried in 
action, and strong reed constructions used for cover in siege 
operations. 

Administration. — ^An elaborate court ceremonial surrounded 
the Assyrian king, whereas the administration of the old Baby- 
lonian kings had been simple and direct; it became difficult for 
the suppliant to reach the king, the privilege of every subject, 
because the monarch was surrounded by powerful officials in whose 
hands all executive power lay The principal official in the second 
millennium had been the ummanu, the royal clerk or scribe who 
communicated the king’s orders in writing. From the 9th century 
onwards the chief officer appears to have been the turtan, the 
commander of the army, whose functions in the 8th century had 
to be duplicated, for there was a turtan of the right and a turtan 
of the leh The king’s chamberlain, sukkallu, perhaps fulfilled the 
old duties of the ummanu, and corresponded to a Persian vizier. 
Another military and civil officer, the rab sariS or rab sutris, “the 
chief of those at the king’s head” (as he reclined on a couch at his 
audiences), appears in the biblical account of Sennacherib’s siege 
of Hezekiah, and was perhaps in charge of the king’s personal 
attendants A treasurer, rab danibe, scaled the gold and silver 
received and could veto the issue of it in certain cases The pro- 
vincial governors, .Uknu or urasu, were under the empire assisted 
by subordinate district officers, the bel pakhati; the raising of 
military levies, the finding of men for the corvee and the exaction 
of taxes was the work of the zabil kuduri The Assyrians made 
notable developments in methods of government, the full extent 
of which have not yet been appreciated. 

Education. — The only account of the attainments of an As- 
syrian youth is the panegyric of his own accomplishments by 
Ashurbanipal, but that forms a compendium of the ideal attributes 
of the most cultured man of his time. “I, Ashurbanipal, under- 
stood the wisdom of Nabu; all the art of tablet writing of every 
kind of clerk, I acquired their understanding. I learnt to shoot 
the bow, ride horses, and chariots, and to hold the reins.” And 
again, “Marduk, the wise one of the gods, presented me with 
information and understanding as a gift. Nabu the scribe, granted 
me all the understanding of his wisdom as a present. Enurta and 
Nergal made me virile and strong, of incomparable force. I under- 
stood the craft of the wise Adapa, the hidden secrets of all the 
scribal art ; in heavenly and earthly buildings I read and pondered, 
in the meetings of clerks I was present, I watched the omens 
(taken from the liver of sacrificial victims), I explained the heaven 
with the learned priests, recited the complicated multiplications 
and divisions which are not immediately apparent. The beautiful 
writings in Sumerian that are obscure, in Akkadian that are diffi- 
cult to bear in mind, it was my joy to repeat. ... I mounted 
colts, rode them with prudence so that they were not violent; I 
drew the bow, sped the arrow, the sign of the warrior. I flung the 
quivering javelins like short lances. I held the reins like a chari- 
oteer, so that I made all the wheels revolve (a reference to the 
mechanical difficulties caused by friction). I directed the ‘weaving’ 


of reed shields and breastworks like a pioneer. I had the learning 
that all clerks of every kind possess when their time of maturity 
comes. At the same time I learnt what is proper for lordship, I 
went my royal ways.” On the methods of training little light has 
yet been thrown. 

Antiquarian Interest.— A marked feature of the time was 
an interest in the history and liter.ilurc of the past Texts con- 
cerning the exploits of Sargon of Agade were collected, and ex- 
planations of the geography of his time, not always trustworthy, 
drawn up; a map to illustrate them was drawn in Babylon in the 
8lh or 7th century. At Ur the Assyrian governor in his restora- 
tion of the town came across some early Sumerian texts, which 
were translated into the language of the time and exhibited in the 
temple. 

Social Life. — The policy of transporting large bodies of pop- 
ulation from their native district to other provinces, and the 
extensive settlement of new cities in Assyria itself, always followed 
by Assyrian kings, led to a cosmopolitan social life, not only in 
Nineveh but in the other great cities of the empire Egyptian 
prisoners brought with them the manners and objects of their 
own country. Aramaeans were numerous, and oflicial letters or 
commercial notes were sometimes written in the Aramaic alpha- 
bet. Marriages of Assyrian princesses with Scythian chiefs were 
arranged. The general result was that a uniform level of civiliza- 
tion was spread over western Asia at this time. The increase of 
the proportion of slaves to free must have been very marked; 
though the status of the slave was no different from that of chat- 
tels, in relative w'cli-being the slave was in a better position often 
than the poor Assyrian, and freemen not uncommonly sold them- 
selves or their children into slavery. The position of the women 
was peculiar; though closely secluded, they might in individual 
cases be prominent in public affairs. For a number of years Assyria 
was ruled by a queen-regent, Sammuramat, from whose name the 
Semiramis of Greek stories may derive. Ladies of the noble class 
were occasionally empowered to act as provincial governors, 
iakintu; and court intrigues of the usual oriental kind centred 
about the harem An important feature of civil life was due to 
the guild organizations of various classes of craftsmen, for these 
lived in special quarters of the cities. 

NEW BABYLONIAN EMPIRE 

When the As.«yriaii cajiital fell after a long war conducted by 
the Medcs, Babylonians and Scythians in 612 nc, and the last 
Assyrian resistance at Harran failed in 606 b c , the Chaldaean 
dynasty founded at Babylon in 625 by Nabopolassar was firmly 
established. The Chaldaean race first appeared in Babylonia dur- 
ing the troubles caused by the Aramaean invasion , in religion, per- 
sonal names, and social custom they cannot be distinguished from 
the older Babylonians, save that they were divided into great 
tribal stems, with many subdivisions, like the Aramaeans. The 
new dynasty involved no breach of continuity, but the rise of 
the Median empire involved new world conditions which can be 
vaguely traced in archaeological discoveries. 

Architecture. — Babylon, which had been partially rebuilt, 
after the sack by Sennacherib, under Assyrian rule was set out on 
new lines by Nabopolassar and Nebuchadrezzar II. The massive 
buildings of this last period are all that have yet been recovered 
of the central area of the city. The principal feature was the 
.sacred proces.sional way leading through this area and out by the 
“Ishtar Gate”; along this way, at the New Year festival, every 
year the image of Marduk was conveyed, ritual acts in a mime 
taking place at each of the sacred buildings, until the god could 
be placed on a boat that conveyed him to the festival house, 
which lay west of the Euphrates, north of the city. The main 
part of this way was laid with limestone and breccia slabs. The 
great ziggurat of Babylon dominated the whole site, and it may 
be that the “hanging gardens” told of by the Greek writers were 
connected with its stages; the excavators however believe that a 
vaulted building with an installation for raising water in another 
part of the temenos was the substructure of the “hanging gardens.” 
This is the first proven example of the vault, apart from the early 
corbelled vaults of tombs, though some believe that it may be 
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traced in the remains of much earlier periods. Drainage was con- 
ducted by very large brick conduits, to which there were manholes 
sufficient to allow clearance. Though the kings of this period, 
especially Nabonidus, always claimed that they restored buildings 
according to the original plan, there is proof at Ur that they 
altered the nature of buildings in a way which shows a change in 
religious worship. 

Fortifications were built upon a larger plan than ever before- 
Nebuchadrezzar constructed a defensive wall and moats east- 
wards from the Euphrates which extended to Opis on the Tigris, 
and parts of the internal system show the character of these 
walls. At Ur the temenos wall was extended by a platform suffi- 
ciently large to allow two chariots to pass The whole temenos 
was actually referred to as a “fortress building ” The extensive 
use of glaze, semi-precious stones and metal for external decora- 
tion is attested by the inscriptions, and good examples of glazing 
may be found on every new Babylonian site. The town-site at 
Babylon, Merkes, gives the impression that the period was poor 
compared with the richer houses of the early period at Ur Some 
curious burials of the period have been found; an anthropoid 
sarcophagus at Babylon, and a copper coffin from Ur, riveted in 
modern fashion, are rare exceptions from the ordinary terra-cotta 
and plain stone sepulchres 

Bas-relief. — The art of the large stone bas-relief is not reji- 
resented by any extant examples, and it is even doubtful whether 
palace rooms were so decorated There were, however, inde- 
pendent developments The figures of bulls and certain monsters 
on the Ishtar gate are in low relief, made of bricks each cast m 
a separate mould and designed for a special place. This elaborate 
technique seems to have been invented at this period, and was 
subsequently imitated by the Persians Another kind of relief 
is mentioned in the inscriptions but not exampled by any extant 
instance; on black-and-white figure-drawings, done with gypsum 
and bitumen, gold or other metal overlays were applied within 
the outlines; these overlays must hav-e been beaten. A few small 
metal plaques with figures in low and very delicate relief belong 
to this period. 

Sculpture in the Round is represented by a few «mall stone 
heads of women, perhaps intended for temple votaries The 
poverty in bas-relief and sculpture may not l)c altogether acci- 
dental; the increased use of glazing, and the use of coloured de- 
signs, few of which are now preserv'ed, may h.ive atiected public 
taste and caused the stone relief and s( ulpture to go out of fashion 
It IS hardly conceivable that the lark of stone was due to any 
difficulty in obtaining it, for Nebuchadrezzar, Neriglissar and 
Nabonidus all had free access to Syria. That there was a general 
decline in taste and artistic ability is rendered probable by the 
seals 

Seals. — The seals in common use were small in diameter and 
length, generally of poor stones, and are cut with the drill in a 
sketchy and generally unfinished manner The cone seal was 
reduced to a narrow irregular octagon, also badly cut as a rule 
The commonest theme was a priest worshipping before a low altar 
on which stand the emblems of Marduk, a lancc-liead, and of 
Nabu, a wedge-shaped object; to these other symbols are occa- 
sionally added. The priest is generally separated from the altar 
by a low fence or rail Not all cylinders were intended for com- 
mon use; some were preserved in temples, and two .such belonging 
to a temple store carv'ed in lapis lazuli depict the gods Marduk 
and Adad. These are the best examples of New Babylonian seal- 
carving, and the figures are closely connected with the art of the 
“boundary-stones,” they do not approach the Agade, Third Ur 
or Assyrian seals in merit. 

Religious Struggles. — Nebuchadrezzar and his successors 
were engaged in a desperate rivalry with the Medes, and later 
with the Persians; in addition to continual political strife, new 
religious ideas were causing a ferment in the w'hole world of the 
time, and some effects of this unrest can be found in Babylonia. 
Some no longer tolerated the images erected to obscene cults, 
thus the men of Erech at the beginning of the 8th century had 
pulled down a shrine of Ishtar in which there was a figure of the 
goddess with a team of seven lions, a goddess whose cult is known 


to have been licentious. Nabonidus engaged in a reconstruction 
of temples and committed certain acts at the New Year festival 
which the priests did not he.sitate to denounce later as impious. 
The evidence is not sufficient to allow of any clear ideas being 
formed upon the exact nature of lhe.se religious troubles. 

Social Life.— As Assyria had been made a cosmopolitan centre, 
so Babylonia became the home of many separate and isolated 
communities. The Jews brought from Palestine by Nebuchad- 
rezzar rose to important positions, and were concerned in large 
commercial undertakings. Isolated Greeks came to Babylon in 
search of military adventure Aramaeans used their own alpha- 
betic script increasingly. A marked feature of the period was the 
growth of large business houses, confined often to a single family, 
or rather clan, which must have controlled the fortunes of individ- 
ual cities; the Egibi family at Sippar, the Murashu family at 
Nippur, both laid the foundations of their fortune at this period. 
The administration of temple lands was in the hands of increas- 
ingly powerful officials 

PERSIAN DOMINATION 

When Cyrus entered Babylon in 539 n c. he posed as the de- 
liverer of the land and the chosen of its gods; his son Cambyses 
fulfilled the duties of every Babylonian king at the New Year 
festival of 538 bc. Rebuilding of the temples at Erech and Ur 
was undertaken as a sign of the king’s piety. As time passed the 
country was left increasingly to the administration of the governor 
of the satrapy called Kbir-naii, “Beyond the river,” and on the 
death of Cambyses, Babylonia, like many other provinces, rebelled 
against the Persians and had to be reconquered by Darius The 
province thereafter gave repeated trouble, but remained fairly 
prosperous, and was made to pay a very large sum into the royal 
tieasury yearly Towards the end of the Persian domination an 
outbreak of Zoroastrian fanaticism seems to have led to the 
destruction of many of the great temples. The zikkurat at Babylon 
was a mass of debris when .Mexander first saw it, though it had 
been in a good state when Herodotus wrote; the zikkurat at 
Borsippa must have been burnt about this time; the temple at Ur 
everywhere shows marks of incendiary destruction, after which 
the ^ite was deserted, save for stray fugitives There is every 
sign that Persian rule in Babylonia was unpopular from the time 
of Darius I , and that by the time of Darius III. the land had 
suffered from a religious persecution. There are some signs of a 
change of burial customs, long rectangular brick tombs in which 
the body was laid at full length, and the face sometimes covered 
with a gold mask, or the mouth, eyes and nose covered by thin 
gold strips may belong to this or a later period The most typical, 
and only numerous, objects are the seals and tablets 

Seals. — In shape and cutting the seals closely resemble those 
of the late Assyrian period; the treatment of the themes alone 
is typical. The theme of the hero struggling with animals is 
adopted and becomes the king killing lions; the hunt of Sagittarius 
becomes the royal lion-hunt Or sometimes the hero is converted 
into the ludicrous Bes, possibly with the intention of ridiculing 
the pagan religion Contemporary scenes might also be treated, a 
custom already observed in Assyria; a seal shows a Persian soldier 
killing a Greek, a memorial perhaps of Darius’ war. The treat- 
ment of the human body on some of these seals is unsurpassed 
in any gem-cutting; wdthout the extreme detail favoured by the 
Assyrians, the forms are indicated with truth and delicacy. The 
cone seals have themes peculiar to them; the bird-man is a con- 
stant subject, as is also the king holding two animals, in the old 
heroic style. These seals are also very finely cut 

SELEUCID ERA 

Alexander the Great ordered the clearance of the temple site 
at Babylon, and this was effected in part in the reign of his 
posthumous son. Seleucus I. and Antiochus I. paid particular 
attention to Babylonia, and seem to have aimed at a general 
restoration of the old religion. Cities were founded for the Mace- 
donian and Greek colonists, and the ruin caused at Babylon by 
an incursion of Antigonus Monophthalmus led to the removal of 
most of the civilian population to Seleucia by order of Antiochus; 
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this need not have been due to any deliberate wish of the Mace- 
donians to be rid of the ancient capital, as often represented. 
Rebuilding of the shrine of Nabu at Borsippa was undertaken at 
Antiochus’ command; and the priests of Erech were gnen facili- 
ties for collecting the secret ritual texts, which had been scattered 
in Persian times, from Susa and elsewhere. A historical school, 
gathered round a central personality known in Greek as Berossos, 
was active in compiling chronicles of the lung centuries of Babylo- 
nian history, that these might be translated into Greek for the 
instruction of their new rulers. The schools* of prie^,ts who were 
engaged in astronomical studies were particularly active at this 
time, and scientific observation and prognostication was the most 
important advance in this direction. In the south, business docu- 
ments continued to be written in cuneiform; the latest known 
cuneiform text contains astronomical ob.scrvations for the year 
9-8 B.c. Even cylinder seals have been found in use so late as 
the 3rd century, clearly marked with the Seleutid anchor, and the 
form survived as an exceptional usage into Parthian times; but 
it had ceased to be commonly used, and the tablets are sealed 
with oval ring-bezels bearing typically Greek devices. As the 
survival of Babylonian religion was one marked feature of the 
period, the complete disappearance of all native art was another. 
Stone and bronze statuettes, terra-cotta figurines and plaques, and 
the pottery and glass ware of the time, betray no survival of native 
handiwork. All is provincial, classical output, generally tasteless. 
)\nd as the centuries passed, and Rome occupied the position the 
Hellenistic kingdoms once had done, until the Parthians drove 
the mistress of the world out of the Tigris valley, the output be- 
came worse, the last remnant of the old Babylonian civilization, 
the cuneiform tablets, cease to be found, and darkness .settled 
upon the land for several centuries 

GENERAL FEATURES 

The civilization which has been described in its historical aspect 
from the archaeological remains, was based upon an agricultural 
settlement of the lower valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, only 
possible for a people acquainted with the method of irrigation nec- 
essary for that land The problem presented is different from 
that in the Nile valley, where the annual inundation is welcome. 
The Tigris, swollen by the molten snows of the northern and 
eastern hills, floods at the end of March or beginning of April, 
and an overflow of its banks can do great damage to the sur- 
rounding country in the Baghdad region and southwards. The 
Euphrates floods about the time the Tigris is subsiding as a 
rule; the damage in this case is not due so much to the violence 
of the stream as to the deposit of salt left on the surface by any 
temporary flood. To be successful, irrigation must be preceded 
by a drainage system. The problem was at any rate in part 
solved by the avoidance of floods; canal systems sufficient to take 
the largest possible overflow were devised, and carried out some- 
times, apparently by diverting the course of the Euphrates just 
north of Babylon. The.sc canals were invariably built by forced 
labour, the royal corvee; and from the earliest to the latest times 
“Irrigator” was a proud title for any king The derivative, smaller 
canals, were fed by simple machines; the shaduf still employed 
was in common use; there is some evidence for the existence of 
the water-wheel in the new Babylonian era. Some part of the 
history of the canal system is known; Lagash and Umma were 
once connected by water with the Tigris, the “Royal Canal” and 
the “Pallacottas” which lasted throughout the ages until mediaeval 
centuries were in existence before the time of Nebuchadrezzar II. 
The rise and fall of the towns was closely connected with the 
opening and silting up of canals. This silting up, which raises the 
bed and banks of the river by too considerable a height above the 
plain, is only avoided by annual cleaning, and that was secured 
by making the townships and landowners along the banks respon- 
sible. Such a dynasty as that which included Hammurabi, by an 
energetic personal administration, secured good order in this 
respect; the invasion of the Aramaean tribesmen in the loth cen- 
tury caused a considerable lapse, with the result that the marsh 
land was increased. The Chaldaeans, the inhabitants of the 
marshes, occupied a far more extensive territory in the 7th century 


than ihcir congeners, the Sea-Land dynasty of Hammurabi’s time. 

The canals carried commerce in the mean boats required for 
river tratfic. In the earliest days craft had sailed up the Persian 
Gulf to Ur and even so far north as Agade, somewhere near 
Babylon, to unload at the brick-built, bitumen-faced quays beside 
these cities. But the constant recession of the gulf rendered this 
impossible after the time of the 3rd dynasty of Ur, and thereafter 
no more is heard of such traffic The onhnary river boat is a 
canoe type, propelled by poles, with a high prow fore and aft 
On the Tigris, a circular basket, constructed of wood and skin, of 
some depth, is coated with bitumen, and will serve to carry large 
animals, when adequately guided, down stream, this is the type 
now called a quffah On the Euphrates, the raft is used above 
'Anah, (he modern kelck. The Assyrians on their military cam- 
paigns generally carried skins, which were inflated and used by 
the individual soldier; but Sennacherib, who undertook a great 
campaign in the marshes and the gulf, brought I’hocnitian ships 
with a bank of oars across to the Euphrates Gonstant campaign- 
ing on the Mediterranean coast brought acquaintance with Medi- 
terranean ships, and there is a representation on a 7th century 
frieze of a Phoenician ship with a ram. 

The other principal feature of this civilization was that it de- 
pended upon trade to an exceptional degree. The wealth mani- 
fested by the early Sumerian remains can only have been so 
obtained; and the existence of the great city communities always 
afterwards proves that the trade was very considerable It is not, 
therefore, surprising to find that the Babylonian system of minas, 
shekels and grains was very widely employed, and has had an 
influence upon distant lands Only the actual form taken by the 
weights can be dealt with here In Babylonia the commonest type 
of w'cight took the form of a duck, with its head turned back, 
modelled in low relief on the back; these were made in all sizes, 
in all kinds of stone Another common form was a barrel cylinder, 
with flattened ends, a type also used in Egypt; these were gen- 
erally made of haematite, but other hard stones were also em- 
ployed. A more unusual form was a stele-shape, with rounded 
top, rather thick; an instance, dating from at least the second 
millennium, was found at Ur; Nebuchadrezzar’s copy of Shulgi’s 
weight and Darius’ weight have also this shape The Assyrians 
commonly used the duck-weight ; but the royal weights of Sargon, 
found in the gateway of the palace of Khorsabad, take the form 
of bronze lions, or lionesses, and stone examples of this kind are 
known; this lion type was also used in Egypt. The use of the 
dutk-weight and the cylindrical shape is interesting; they were 
suspended by wire to the end of a beam, as instances are known 
in which the wires are still intact. By no means all weights were 
inscribed, sometimes the weight is written in full, .sometimes only 
a number of lines are marked, the unit not being given. In the 
case of Sargon’s weights, there are both Assyrian and Aramaic 
inscriptions 

Exchange Methods. — The question of the mode of exchange 
is often complicated. In some cases barter of the simplest kind 
can be proved, even in the later periods, while even in the earliest, 
some instances of baiter are regulated by a reference to weights 
of metdl, which may not actually have been used in the trans- 
action On the other hand, there can now be no doubt that the 
numerous instances of purchase with gold, silver and copper 
should not be considered as “contracts for” these metals, but as 
exampling the use of these metals as a means of exchange, and 
this use can be traced from at least the third millennium to the 
first. In Babylonia only the three metals were so employed; in 
Assyria from the end of the third millennium to the end of the 
second, lead was also so employed, and State fines of delinquents 
were estimated in terms of lead The form in which metal was 
used is doubtful. In early Sumerian times quantities of thin gold 
ribbon have been shown to have existed, and it is possible that 
the small amounts of this metal noted, fractions of a shekel being 
common, were passed over in this form. In Assyria, stamped 
lumps of lead dating from the 13th century have been found 
in the temple of Ishtar; such lumps would correspond to Chinese 
“cash,” and would fulfil the description of lead minas and shekels 
in the documents as “sealed.” 
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On various sites small “twists” of metal, of irregular shape 
but folded m such a manner as to allow of stringing, have been 
found in positions which seem to prohibit the view that they are 
merely waste pieces, such pieces also may have been used for 
exchange 

Money. — In the time of Sennacherib, however, Assyrian money 
was, and had for some time been, cast in small pieces 'I'he half- 
shekel, or zuzu, was the denomination specially chosen The form 
of these cast pieces is not stated in the inscription which men- 
tions them; but such a piece must have been thin, and thin round 
pieces of metal, cast in moulds that had “runners,” have been 
found in buildings and burials dating from a very early period. 
Such roundels may originally have been used as ornament, but 
it is diftkult to think of the late Assyrian cast half-shekels in any 
other form. It is interesting to note that the word zuzii survived 
into the Christian era as the name of a very small coin. 

The distinctive feature of the Babylonian weights was their 
dependence upon the sexagesimal system. The origin of that 
system has been much disputed , its use is obvious The chief point 
about its origin is whether it depended upon a combination of two 
other systems, a dcrirnal and a duodecimal, or (more probably) of 
a system dependent upon live with one based on six, or whether 
it was independent of the li\e (or ten) unit Probability points 
to the former alternative, for the ner unit, 600, can hardly be 
explained on the second alternative. The obvious advantage of 
the system, the ready expression of most fractions, gave rise to a 
system of notation which ilosely approximates in use to the 
decimal point. I'hus the number 4,275 could be expressed as 

''4 T < 1 e , I sar 1 ner i soss To-f 5, or 3,600-f- 

600-I-60-I-15 , the value of the number thus depending on the 
unit implied 

Staples Cultivated. — The .staples of Babylonian commerce in 
the late period were wheat, eminer, barley, dates, sesame and 
woven stuffs It has frecpiently been asserted that wheat was 
indigenous in the country, and an example of a species of wheat 
has been found in remains of the early Sumerian period . t Kish, 
but the distinctive word for wheat does not begin to appear fre- 
quently until the end of the third millennium, and before 2000 b c 
barley and emmer were the only cereals in common use The 
rich yield of wheat in Herodotus’ time made Babylonia the 
wealthiest satropy in the Persian empire. The cultivation of the 
date depended on a knowledge of fructiti cation, by graiiing the 
spathe of the male tree into the female spathe. This operation 
entails climbing the tree with a rope, and the method of fructifica- 
tion was hence called “riding,” riikhu Weaving depended, from 
2500 BC, on the import of flax, which must have been obtained 
from the north, probably from (he Khabur district Cotton, the 
cultivation of which was introduced into As.syria by Sennacherib 
from some unknown district, is first mentioned by name, qiitanu, 
in the Persian epoch. Apiculture, of some importance owing to 
the use of honey and wax. was introduced into Sukhi, a land west 
of the Euphrates, just north of Babylonia, in the 8th century 

BABYLONIAN CULTURAL INFLUENCE 

The evidence of Babylonian influence on other nations is more 
apparent in religion and in literature than in archaeological re- 
mains Some of the themes of pre-dynastic and early dynastic 
art in Egypt were clearly borrowed from Sumer, and there is 
evidence of early Sumerian civilization in Syria in objects found 
there At a later date, perhaps not earlier than the middle of the 
second millennium, the themes of Hiltite and north Syrian art 
were derived from Babylonian mythology, but a direct derivation 
of the artistic style cannot be proved except in the case of seals. 
In the first millennium all the Assyrian provinces, especially 
southern Syria, were affected by the dominant race; a curious 
hybrid art arose in Phoenicia from a mixture of Egyptian and 
Assyrian elements. The art of Persia was at first quite dependent 
on Assyria, and the Lydians were also affected, to judge by the 
monument of Cyrus at Ephesus. This is all, or nearly all, that 
can be stated with certainty on this subject But further discovery 
may prove a wider range of influence through trade. Isolated 


cylinder seals of Syrian or Babylonian origin have been found in 
Crete, and some believe that the use of clay tablets in that island 
must have originated by borrowing from Babylonia or Asia Minor. 
Another difficult question is that of glass manufacture. When 
Thothmes III. collected tribute from Assyria and some Assyrian 
provinces, he took “genuine lapis” and “Babylonian lapis lazuli”; 
if this latter was, as seems probable, a manufactured product, 
It is difficult to see what it can be other than an opaque glass. 
In that case Babylonia had an important influence on the early 
glass trade. In short, though the cultural influence of Babylonia 
was far more restricted than was at one time thought, it played 
an important part in the development of early civilization and 
should never be neglected 

ANCIENT SITES 

At the end of the i8th centuiy the abbe Beauchamps encour- 
aged some native diggers at Babylon, who frequented the site to 
obtain mortar, to keep certain antiquities, and obtained some 
himself. Some of these pas.sed into the possession of C. J Rich, 
the British resident at Baghdad, whose report on the antiquities 
of the country was the direct inspiration of Botta and Layard, the 
first European excavators The principal aim of these pioneers 
at first was to discover the site of Nineveh; they did not suffi- 
ciently rely upon Rich’s well-grounded judgment that the Assyrian 
capital must lie under the twin mounds of Quyunjiq and Nabi 
Vunis. Botta, with the aid of funds from the French government, 
turned from Quyunjiq, owing to Turkish restraints, to Khorsabacl, 
(he ancient Dur-Sharrukin, which Sargon 11 of Assyria built, and 
claimed that this was Nineveh, Layard, digging for Stratford 
Canning, thought that Nimrud, the ancient Calah, the Assyrian 
capital in the qth centuiy, was the .same eity, though he retained 
a firman for Qu\unjiq 

Since these earliest c.xiieditions in 1841-45 revealed the rich- 
ness of the land in every kind of antiquity, many sites have been 
excavated, more have been located, and some arc well known 
from native diggings At various intervals Quyunjiq has been 
worked upon, and the excavations still in progress have only 
touched a small p.ut of the site of Nituiveh That city existed in 
prehi.storic times, but the most important finds, the palace sculp- 
tures and the library tablets, belong to the 7th century bc. 
Kliorsabad is a small site, exca\aud by Botta and Place; the 
remains belong exclusively to the 8th century, and are important 
because they reveal the most complete evidence for the architec- 
ture of the Assyrian period known Nimrud was very thoroughly 
plundered of large objects, but at the time of its excavation little 
was understood of the subject, and much may yet be unearthed 
there; the city vva's rebuilt and much enhanced in importance in 
the qth century, but it exi.sicd at the end of the second millennium. 
Other sites identified arc Sharif Khan, the ancient TiM'bisi; Irbil, 
once Arbcia, the only old Assyrian town still of importance 
when Alexander conquered Darius III ; Shemamokh, once called 
Alshe, and Sadawa, formerly Kakzi 

The earliest capital of the kingdom, the city of Ashur, near 
the village called Qal'at Shirqat has been thoroughly excavated 
by a German expedition, and from it remains of every period have 
been recovered, down to the early centuries of the Chrisjtian era, 
when the poverty-stricken villagers still kept old As.syrian names! 
Archaeological finds there can be compared with the history of 
the time revealed in inscriptions, and the two sources of evidence 
combine to form a true picture. The thorough investigation of 
any Assyrian site is always rewarded with a wealth of exact his- 
torical information. 

Some light on lands east of Tigris has been obtained from the 
district of Kirkuk, where two small sites have been attacked, one 
representing the important city of Arrapkha This was the centre 
of a Subaraean population in the 14th century, and the personal 
names show that only a few Assyrians lived in the city. The place 
was generally an Assyrian province, but managed occasionally 
to secure independence , Assyrian legal customs and the Assyrian 
language had been adopted The work was commenced by native 
diggers, and is being continued on scientific lines by American 
excavators. 
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Antiquities of the Assyrian period have also been found at Wan 
and Toprak Kalch in Armenia and at various sites in Syria and 
Palestine. 

In Babylonia, Rassam obtained an important series of collec- 
tions of tablets from Sippar of Shamash, now Abu Habbah, and 
from Babylon itself Many years later a German expedition spent 
many years uncovering the deeply buried remains of Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s city at the last named site; except in the town quarter 
no remains much earlier than the 8th-7th century have appeared, 
and it would seem that the earlier levels are now sunk beneath 
the water level. A certain number of tablets and other antiquities 
have been obtained from time to time at Borsippa, now called 
Birs Nimrud, and considerable attention has been paid to the 
ruined ziggurat there The remains from Sippar, where Rassam's 
work has been continued by a French expedition, are of very 
various dates, from the time of the ist dynasty of Babylon to 
the Seleucid era, there was an important astronomical school 
there in the later centuries Slightly north-east of Babylon Tall 
al 'Ukhaimir marks the position of Kish, where a French expedi- 
tion commenced work in the first decade of the 20th century 
which has been carrieil on by a combined British and American 
expedition; adjoining Kish lies the city called Khursag-kalamma 
Both places were inhabited at the carlie.st period, and have yielded 
information concerning the centuries previous to the rst dynasty 
of Babylon. The other important site in northern Babylonia, the 
apcient Akkad, scientifically examined is Nippur, the modern 
Nuflar, where an American e.\pedition recoverccl a great store of 
very early documents, and a series of dedications and building 
inscriptions of kings from the earliest to late Assyrian times prove 
the long continuance of the temple there as a central shrine for 
all Sumer and Akkad 

The southern country, Sumer, was first made known by the 
excacations of Cipt Taylor and Sir W K Lottus in 1854-55; 
they discovered the sites of Ur (Tall al Muqayyar), Eridu (Abu 
Shahrain) and Erech (Warka), The two first named cities have 
been partly revealed by subseciuent British excavations, and a 
combined British and American expedition now at work at Ur 
has revealed historical monuments earlier than any previously 
known But the nature of the early Sumerian civilization was 
first discovered owing to the French expedition to Tall Loh, the 
ancient Lagash at the end of the 19th century, subseciuent dis- 
coveries have to be grouped around the important group of early 
city governors there, whose genealogies can be traced through 
many centuries 

The nature of other sites has been determined by hasty trial 
trenches; Dur-Kurigalzu lay at ‘Acjaiquf, immediately west of 
Baghdad, Kuthah at Tall Ibrahim Shuruppak, the city of the 
Babylonian Noah, is known to be Farah, where there are ex- 
tensive early cemeteries, Kisurra is Tall Surghul, Kutalla is Tall 
Sifr, perhaps one of the towns called Sippar was situated at Dair. 
Native diggings have resulted in great collections of tablets and 
antiquities of all ages from Erech reaching European and Ameri- 
can museums Erech was, according to Sumerian tradition, a 
royal city before the Flood, it was a flourishing centre of in- 
dustry in the Seleucid era, and no city promises more interesting 
lesults in Babylonia than this Larsa, the modern Sankarah, has 
also been extensively plundered by native workers: the school 
of scribes active there between 2200 and 2000 b c is now well 
known to have produced an extensive and important series of 
editions of older texts 

At sites outside Babylonia but closely connected with it, in 
Susa, one of the Achaenienian capitals, perhaps the earliest known 
painted pottery has been discovered, apart from the important 
objects throwing light upon the history of Elam, some of the 
mo.st important Babylonian monuments such as Naram-Sin’s 
stele oi victory and Hammurabi's Code of Laws have been found 
there by the great French expedition in Persia. It is, perhaps, 
the .site with the most complete historical sequence of “strata” 
yet known in this region. North-west of Babylonia a promising 
commencement has been made at the site called Tall 'Asharah, 
which conceals Tirqa, or Sirqu, the ancient capital of the small 
kingdom of Khana, this place lie.s a little south of I)air-az-Zur, 


and owing to its strategic position played an important part in the 
political history both of Babylonia and Assyria. 

Of the cities which arose in Seleuud and Parthian times there 
are imposing remains to be seen at Selcucia, Ctesiphon and Ha- 
trah No scientific work has \tt been done upon sites of the 
“classical” period except Hatrah. and much gooil would result 
from more attention to the possibilitn-.s ot these sites An early 
parchment inscribed with a Greek text rciording a business trans- 
action has been found at a village in the Z.igios lange Scientific 
excavations at the ancient Doura, the modern Tall-as-Salihiyyah, 
on the Euphrates, 20 odd miles south of Dair-a/.-Zur, have re- 
vealed important paintings of the Roman period which anticipate 
the Byzantine style, and some early parchments, one dated to 
159 B c , in Greek Occasionally broken inscriptions coming from 
Babylonia are published, but statements as to their provenance 
are generally suspect 

Bibuogkaphv — L VV. King, Sumer and Akkad {io»o, bihJ ) and 
History of Babylon (191.S. bibl ) , PSP Handroik., Mesopotamian 
Archaeology (1912) , Cambridge Ancient History, vols i.-m (192^-25, 
bibl ) , B Meissner, Babyloiuen und Aisyrten bibl ) ; J, 

Dclaportc, Mesopotamian Civilisation (1924); Sidney Smith, Early 
History of /Iriyrm (1928, bibl) (S Sm ) 

HISTORY 

In the earliest period of which wc have any knowledge Baby- 
lonia was divided into .several independent states, the limits of 
which were defined by canals and boundary .stones Its culture 
may be traced back to two mam centres. Eridu, which had once 
been a seai^ort, m the south and Nippur in the north 

Wc may call the early civilization of Babylonia Sumerian The 
race who first developed it spoke an agglutinati\e language, and 
to them was due the invention of the pictorial hieroglyphs which 
became the running-hand or cuneiform characters of later days, 
as well as the foundation of the chief cities of the country and the 
elements of its civilization 

Arrival of the Semites. — When the Semites first entered 
the Edin or plain of Babylonia is uncertain, but it must have been 
at a remote period The cuneiform system of writing was still in 
process of growth W'hen it was borrowed and adapted by the new 
comers It is in the north that mention of the Semites first 
occurs on the monuments 

The earliest monuments that can be approximately dated come 
from Lagash (Tcllo) Wc hear of a “king of Kengi,” as well as of 
a certain Me-silim, king of Kis, who had dealings with Lugal- 
suggur, high-priest of I.agash, and the high-priesl of a neighbour- 
ing town A dynasty was later founded at Lagash by the high- 
pnesls and the dynasty of Ur-Nina was set up 

The campaigns of E-anna-du, grandson of Ur-Nina, extended 
beyond the confines of Babylonia He overran a part of Elam and 
took the city of Az on the Persian Gulf Temples and palaces were 
repaired or erected at Lagash and elsewhere, the town of Nina — 
which probably gave its name to the later Nina or Nineveh— was 
rebuilt, and canals and reservoirs were excavated. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother En-anna-tum I His son and successor Ente- 
mena restored the prestige of Lagash 

The eighth successor of Ur-Nina was Uru-duggina, who was 
overthrown and his city captured by Lugal-zaggisi, the high-pricst 
of Gis-ukh Lugal-zaggisi was the founder of the first empire 
in Asia of which we know He made Erech his capital and called 
himself king of Kengi 

Sargon’s Semitic Empire. — The next empire founded in 
western Asia was the Semitic Empire of Sargon of Akkad whose 
date is placed by Nabonidos at 3800 b c He was the son of Itti- 
Bel, and a legend related how he had been born in concealment 
and set adrift in an ark of bulrushes on the waters of the 
Euphrates Here he had been rescued and brought up by “Akki 
the husbandman”; but the day arrived at length when his true 
origin became known, the crown of Babylonia was set upon his 
head and he entered upon a career of foreign conijuest Four limes 
he invaded Syria and Palestine, and spent three j’cars in thoroughly 
subduing the countries of “the west,” and in uniting them with 
Babylonia “into a single empire ” Edam and the northern part of 
Mesopotamia {q.v ) were also subjugated, and rebellions were put 
down both in Kazalla and in Babylonia itself 
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Sargon’s son and successor, Naram-Sin, followed up the suc- 
cesses of his father by marching into Magan, whose king he took 
captive. He assumed the imperial title of “king of the four zones,” 
and, like his father, was addressed as a god. He is even called 
“the god of Agade” (Akkad). 

Ringani-sar-ali was the son of Naram-Sin, but we do not yet 
know whether he followed his father on the throne Another son 
was high-priest of the city of Tutu. The fall of Sargon's Empire 
seems to have been as sudden as its rise and the seat of supreme 
power in Babylonia was shifted southward to Ur 

This dynasty of Ur was Semitic, not Sumerian, notwithstanding 
the name of Dungi. Dungi was followed by Bur-bm, Gimil-Sin, 
and Ibi-Sin, and their power extended to the Mediterranean. 

After the fall of the dynasty, Babylonia passed under foreign 
influence. Sumuabi (“Shem is my father”), from southern Arabia 
(or perhaps Canaan), made himself master of northern Babylonia, 
while Elamite invaders occupied the south After a reign of 14 
years Sumuabi was succeeded by his son Sumu-la-ilu, m the fifth 
year of whose reign the fortress of Babylon was built, and the city 
became for the first time a capital. The Elamite supremacy was at 
last shaken off by Hammurabi who was the Amraphel of Gen 
xiv. I, and who, in the thirtieth year of his reign (in 2340 hc ). 
overthrew the Elamite forces in a decisive battle and drove them 
out of Babylonia. The next two years were occupied in adding 
Larsa and Yamutbal to his dominion, and in forming Babylonia 
into a single monarchy, the head of which was Babylon. A great 
literary revival followed the recovery of Babylonian indcjicndence, 
and the rule of Babylon was obeyed as far as the shoies of the 
Mediterranean. Constant intercourse was kept up between Baby- 
lonia and the west, Babylonian officials and troops passing to 
Syria and Canaan, while “Amorite” colonists were established in 
Babylonia for the purposes of trade 

One of the most important works of this “First Dynasty of 
Babylon,” as it was called by the native historians, was the com- 
pilation of a code of laws (icc Babylonian Lav\ ). This dynasty 
was followed by another of 11 Sumerian kings, who are said to 
have reigned for 368 years, a number which must be much 
exaggerated As yet the name ot only one of them has oeen found 
in a contemporaneous document.’ They were overthrown and 
Babylonia was conquered by Kassites or Kossaeans from the 
mountains of Elam, with whom Samsu-iluna had already come into 
conflict in his 9th year The Kassite dynasty wa^ founded by 
Kandis, Gandis or Gaddas (about 1 780 n c ), and lasted for 576^ 
years Under this foreign dominion, which offers a striking analogy 
to the contemporary rule of the Hyksos in Egypt, Babylonia lost 
its empire over western Asia, Syria and Palestine became inde- 
pendent, and the high-priest s of Assur made themselves kings of 
Assyria 

Rise of Assyria. — I'nder Hammur.Un a Samsi-Hadad (or 
Sanisi-Raman) seems to have been vassal-prince at Assur. The 
foundation of the monarchy was ascribed to Zulilu, who is de- 
scribed as living after Bel-kapkapi or Bclkabi (1900 bc.), the 
ancestor of Shalmaneser I. Assyria grew in power at the expense 
of Babylonia, and a time came when the Kassite king of Babylonia 
was glad to marry the daughter of Assur-yuballidh of Assyria, 
whose letters to Amenophis (Amcn-hotep) IV. of Egypt have been 
found at Tell el-Amarna. The marriage, however, lecl to disastrous 
results, as the Kassite faction at court murdered the king and 
placed a pretender on the throne. Assur-yuballidh promptly 
marched into Babylonia and a\enged his son-in-law, making 
Burna-buryas of the royal line king in his stead. Burna-buryas, 
who reigned aa years, carried on a corresponcleiuc with Amenophis 
IV. of Egypt After his death, the Assyrians, who were still nomi- 
nally the vassals of Babylonia, threw off all disguise, and Shal- 
maneser I (1300 BC.), the great -great-grandson of Assur->ubal- 
lidh, openly claimed the supremacy in western Asia. Shalmaneser 
was the founder of Calah, and his annals, which have recently 
been discovered at Assur, show how widely extended the Assyrian 
empire already was. Campaign after campaign was carried on 
against the Hittites and the wild tribes of the north-west, and 
Assyrian colonists W’ere settled in Cappadocia. His son Tukulti- 
Tn-.iristi conquered Babylon, putting it« king Bitilyasu to death. 


and thereby made Assyria the mistiess of the oriental world. 
Assyria had taken the place of Babylonia. 

For 7 years Tukulti-ln-aristi ruled at Babylon with the old 
imperial title of “king of Sumer and Akkad.” Then the Baby- 
lonians revolted. The Assyrian king was murdered by his son, 
Assur-nazir-pal I., and Hadad-nadin-akhi made king of Babylonia. 
But it was not until several years later, in the reign of the Assyrian 
king Tukulti-Assur, that a reconciliation was effected between 
the two rival kingdoms The next Assyrian monarch, Bel-kudur- 
uzur, was the last of the old royal line He seems to have been 
slain fighting against the Baliylonians, who were still under the 
rule of Hadad-nadin-akhi, and a new dynasty was established at 
Assur by In-aristi-pileser, who claimed to be a descendant of the 
ancient prince Erba-Raman His fourth successor was Tiglath- 
pilescr I , one of the great conquerors of Assyria, who carried his 
arms towards Armenia on the north and Cappadocia on the west; 
he hunted wild bulls in the Lebanon and was presented with a 
crocodile by the Egyptian king. In 1107 bc., however, he sus- 
tained a temjYorary defeat at the hands of Merodach-nadm-akhi 
(Marduk-nadin-akhe) of Babylonia, where the Kassite dyna.sty 
had succumbed to Elamite attacks and a new dynasty reignecl. 

Of the immediate successors of Tiglath-pilcscr I. we know little, 
and it is with Assur-nazir-pal 111 . (8S3-858 b.c ) that our knowl- 
edge of Assyrian history begins once more to be fairly full His 
son Shalmaneser II. had a long reign of 35 years, during which the 
Assyrian capital was comerted into a sort of armed camp. 
The last few years of Ins life were disturbed by the rebellion 
of his eldest son, which wtll-nigh proved fatal. Assur, Arbela and 
other places joined the pretender, and the revolt was with difficulty 
put down by SJam.si-Raman (or Samsi-Hadad), Shalmaneser’s 
second son, who soon afterwards .succeeded him (824 bc) In 
804 B r Damascus was captur»*d by his successor Hadad-nirari IV , 
to whom tribute wms paid by Samaria 

With Nabu-nazir, the Nabonassar of classical writers, the so- 
callcd Canon of I’tolemy begins When he ascended the throne of 
B.abylon in 747 nc. Assyria was in the throes of a revolution. 
Civil war an<l pestilence were devastating the country, and its 
northern provinces had been wre.slcd from it by Ararat. In 746 
n c. Calah joined the rebels, and on the 13th of lyyar in the follow- 
ing >ear, Pulu or Pul, who took the name of Tiglath-pilcser III , 
seized the crown and inaugurated a new and vigorous policy. 

Second Assyrian Empire — L'ncler Tiglath-pileser III. arose 
the second Assyrian eminre, which differed from the first in its 
greater consolidation After terrorizing Armenia and the Medes 
and breaking the power of the Hittites, Tiglath-pileser III. seized 
the Phoenician se.iport and the highroads of commerce to the 
Mediterranean am« then mailc himself master of Babylonia In 
729 BC the summit of his ambition was attained, and he was 
invested with the sovereignty of Asia in the holy city of Babylon. 
Two years later, in Tebet 727 nc, he died, but his successor 
Ululd, who took the name of Shalmaneser IV., continued the policy 
he had begun. Shalmaneser died suddenly in Tebet 722 b c , while 
pressing the siege of Samaria, and the .seizure of the throne by 
another general, Sargon, on the 12th of the month, gave the 
Babylonians an opportunity to revolt. In Nisan the Kalda prince, 
Menidach.(Marduk)-baladan, entered Babylon ond was there* 
crowned legitimate king I’or twelve ycais he successfully resisted 
the A.ssynans; but the failure of his allies in the west to act in 
concert with him, and the overthrow of the Elamites, eventually 
compelled him to fly to southern Babylonia. Sargon was now ac- 
cepted as king by the Babylonian priests and his claim to be the 
successor of Sargon of Akkad acknowledged up to the time of his 
murder in 705 n c. His son Senna* herib, who succeeded him on the 
12th of Ab, did not possess the military or administrative abilities 
of his father, and the success of his reign was not commensurate 
with his vanity He was never crowned at Babylon, which was in 
a perpetual slate of revolt until, in 691 b.c, he shocked the re- 
ligious and political conscience of Asia by razing the holy city of 
Babylon to the ground His campaign against Hezekiah of Judah 
w'as as much a failure as his policy in Babylonia, and in his murder 
by his sons on the 20lh of Tebet GSi bc. both Babylonians and 
Jews saw the judgment of he.iven 
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Esar-haddon, who succeeded him, was commanding the army in 
a campaign against Ararat at the time of the murder; forty-two 
days later the murderers fled from Nineveh and took refuge at the 
court of Ararat But the Armenian army was utterly defeated near 
Malatia on the 12th of lyyar, and at the end of the day Esar- 
haddon was saluted by his soldiers as king He thereupon returned 
to Nineveh and on the Sth of Sivan formally ascended the throne. 
Under him Babylon became the second capital of the Empiie 

Esar-haddon ’s policy was successful and Babylonia remained 
contentedly quiet throughout his reign. In February (674 bc ) 
the Assyrians entered upon their invasion of Egypt (my also 
Egypt History), and in Nisan (or March) 670 b c. an expedition 
on an unusually large scale set out from Nineveh The Egyptian 
frontier was crossed on the 3rd of Tammuz (June), and Tirhaka, 
at the head of the Egyptian forces, was driven to Memphis after 
fifteen days of continuous fighting. On the 22nd of the month 
Memphis was entered by the victorious army and Tirhaka fled to 
the south Two years later (668 b c ) Egypt revolted, and while 
on the march to reduce it, Esar-hadclon fell ill and died (,on the 
10th of Marchesvan or October). Assur-bani-pal succeeded him 
as king of Assyria and its empire, while his brother, Samas-sum- 
yukin, was made viceroy ot Babylonia The arrangement was 
evidently intended to flatter the Babylonians by giving them once 
more the semblance of independence But it failed to work. 
Samas-sum-yukin became more Babylonian than his subjects; 
the viceroy claimed to be the successor of the monarchs whose 
empire had once stretched to the Mediterranean; even the 
Sumerian language was revived as the otlicial tongue, and a re- 
volt broke out which shook the Assyrian empire to its founda- 
tions After several years of struggle, during which Egypt re- 
covered its independence, Babylon was starved into surrender, 
and the rebel viceroy and his supporters were put to death Next 
followed the contest with Elam, in spite of the efforts of Assur- 
bani-pal to ward it oif Assyria, however, was aided by civil 
W2ir in Elam itself, the country was wasted with fire and sword, 
and its capital Susa or Shushan levelled with the ground But the 
long struggle left Assyria maimed and exhausted, and she was ill 
prepared to face the hordes of Scythians — or Manda, as they were 
called by the Babylonians — who now began to harass the fron- 
tiers. A Scythian power had grown up in the old kingdom of 
Ellip, to the east ot Assyria, where Ecbatana was built by a 
“Manda” prince, Asia Minor was infested by the Scythian tribe 
of Cimmerians, and the death of the Scythian leader Dugdamme 
(the Lygdamis of Strabo 1 3, 16) was regarded by Assur-bani-pal 
as a special mark of divine favour. 

Scythian Influence. — ^\Vhcn Assur-bani-pal died, his empire 
was fast breaking up. Under his successor, Assur-etil-ilani, the 
Scythians penetrated into Assyria and made their way as far as 
the borders of Egypt Calah was burned, though the strong walls 
of Nineveh protected the relics of the As.syrian army which had 
taken refuge behind them; and when the raiders had passed on 
to other fields of booty, a new palace was erected among the ruins 
of the neighbouring city The last king of Assyria was probably 
the brother of Assur-etil-ilani, Sin-sar-iskun (Sin-sarra-uzur), who 
seems to have been the Sarakos (Saracus) of Berossus He was 
still reigning in Babylonia in his seventieth year Nabopolassar, 
now viceroy of Babylonia, fought against Sin-sar-iskun and the 
Scythian king of Ecbatana, the Cyaxares of the Greeks, came to 
the help of the Babylonians Nineveh was captured and destroyed 
by the Scythian army, along w’ith those cities of northern Baby- 
lonia which had sided with Babylonia, and the Assyrian empire 
was at an end 

The seat of empire was now transferred to Babylonia Nabopo- 
lassar was followed by his son Nebuchadrezzar II , who.se reign of 
43 years made Babylon once more the mistress of the civilized 
world. Only a small fragment of his annals has been discovered 
relating to his invasion of Egypt in 567 b c , and referring to 
“Phut of the lonians ” Of the reign of the last Babylonian king, 
Nabonidos, however, and the conquest of Babylonia by Cyrus, 
we now have a fair amount of information. This is chiefly derived 
from a chronological tablet containing the annals of Nabonidos, 
which is supplemented by an inscription of Nabonidos, in which he 


recounts his restoration of the temple of the Moon-god at Harran, 
as well as by a proclamation of Cyrus issued shortly after his 
formal recognition as king of Babylonia It w’as in the sixth year 
of Nabonidos (549 bc) — or perhaps in 553 — that Cyrus, “king 
of Anshan" in Elam, revolted against his suzerain Astjages, king 
of “the Manda” or Scythians, at Eibatana The army of Astyages 
betrayed him to his enemy, and t'yru;. {qv ) established himself 
at Ecbatana, thus putting an end to the emi»ire of the Scythians, 
which the Greek writers called that of the Medcs, through a con- 
fusion of Mada or “Medes” with Manda Three years later we 
find that Cyrus has become king of Persia and is engaged in a 
campaign in the north of Mesopotamia Meanwhile Nabonidos 
has established a camp at Sippara, near the noithern irontier of his 
kingdom, his son — probably the Belshazzar ot other instriptions — 
being in command of the army In 538 b c Cyrus invaded Baby- 
lonia A battle was fought at Opis in the month of June, in which 
the Babylonians were defeated, and immediately afterwards Sip- 
para surrendered to the invader. Nabonidos fled to Babylon, 
whither he was pursued by Gobryas, the governor of Kurdistan, 
and on the i6th of Tammuz, (wo days after the capture of Sippara, 
“the soldiers of Cyrus entered Babylon without fighting ’ Na- 
bonidos was dragged out of his hiding-place, and Kurdish guards 
were placed at the gates of the great temple of Bel, where the 
services continued without intermission Cyrus did not arrive till 
the 3rd of Marchesvan (October), Gobryas having acted for him 
in his absence Gobryas was now made governor of the province 
of Babylon, and soon afterwards the son of Nabonidos, according 
to the most probable reading, died {See Mesopotamia, 'Iraq, 
Cyrus, Darius and Persia, History ) (A H S , A N J W ) 
BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN RELIGION. Baby- 
Ionia and Assyria are general geographical and racial terms which 
designate the eastern branch and habitat of the Semitic peoples, 
but their religion was essentially Sumerian, and consequently the 
religion of this earlier non-Semitic people, who founded the 
mighty civilization of ancient Mesopotamia, must be outlined 
first 'J'he period of their entry into the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates is still beyond the scope of exact historical research, 
but great cities and cults were already in existence before 3500 
BC, and there is quite clear evidence that they moved into the 
area from the eastern side of the Euphrates Their legends re- 
gard the lost city Der in Ashnunak 23 miles E N E of Baghdad, 
modern Asmar, as the place from which the cult of Anu the 
heaven god, Innini the heaven goddess *and her brother the dying 
god Tammuz, were tran.splanlcd to the great city Erech on the 
southern reach of the Euphrates. When we reach firm historical 
footing by means of inscriptions about 3300 BC, the Sumerian 
religion has already an elaborate pantheon and an intricate the- 
ological system The earlier stages of their religious evolution 
are obscure; although a number of inscriptions from the picto- 
graphic period exist, they mention no deities, and refer to no 
religious ideas In this immense theological structure, which domi- 
nated the religions of Western Asia until the last century bc, 
and profoundly influenced both the Old and New Testament, no 
trace remains of an earlier stage of animism and magic ceremonies. 

Sumerian Pantheon. — From the earliest period onward four 
principal deities were at the head of the Sumerian pantheon, Anu 
(Scmiticized form of An), the heaven god, father of all the .suc- 
cessive series of deities, who is closely associated with the virgin 
heaven goddess Innini, the Semitic Tshtar, at Erech (see Anu) 
Enlil the earth god, and his consort Ninlil had their temple and 
cult at Nippur (see Bel). The water god (Ea, Enki) and his 
consort Damkina were worshipped at Eridu at the mouth of the 
Euphrates on the shore of the Persian gulf. Corresponding to this 
trinity, who divided the universe among themselves, is the unmar- 
ried mother goddess Nintud, goddess of engendering, often called 
Makh, “the supreme goddess,” and known to the Babylonians 
and Assyrians as the Belit ildni, “Queen of the gods ” The the- 
ological lists assign to her as many as 41 names, which describe 
various aspects of her divine activity. Of these the following 
should be specially noted : Ninkhursag, “queen of the mountain,” 
by which the Sumerians meant “queen of the earth”; in Babylo- 
nian theology this means land of the departed; Artiru, goddess of 
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childbirth, Mama, the goddess who created man from clay. There 
is a tendency to associate her with Enlil, the earth god, as her 
husband, but her virginal character is consistently maintained. 
The principal seat of her cult was Kesh, an unidentified city near 
Erech, and the famous northern capital Kish was also one of the 
principal centres of her worship. Special temples were erected to 
her in every important city, or at least a chapel was consecrated 
to her in the great temple of the local deity. Innini, the virgin 
heaven goddess, is only a specialized aspect of the earth mother, 
particularly as the sister of the dying god Tammuz ) To 
understand the deeper aspects of this religion a complete study 
of the character of the mother goddess under her various titles 
is necessary She consistently represents divine mercy and com- 
passion as opposed to the severe and wrathful characters of the 
male deities. When men sin the gods punish with terrible ven- 
geance, but the mother goddess ever intercedes for them The re- 
ligious scenes on seals in all periods represent her standing in 
prayer beside humans, and interceding with a god on their behalf. 
To the very end of Babylonian religion, Nintud, Aruru, Innim, 
Ishtar may be correctly described as the mater dolorosa, the 
“Weeping Mother " 

Equally primitive, so far as the sources enable Sumerologists 
to trace the origins, are the two planetary deities Zu-en or bin, 
the moon god, and Babbar 01 Utu, the sun god Of these two the 
moon god, whose name means “lord of wisdom,” was the more im- 
portant, possibly through the fame and importance of the city of 
his principal cult, Ur on the lower Euphrates (see Sin). Larsa, 
Ijetween Ur and Erech, was the centre of the older temple of the 
sun god, but an equally important centre in the north (Accad) 
was Sippar on the Euphrates Larsa is the Ellasar of Genesis 
xiv. and both of these figure among the five or six antediluvian 
cities, with Eridu, Badlibirra (Pantibiblus), Larak and Shurup- 
pak {See Siiam\sii ) It mu->t lie assumed, therefore, that both 
Larsa and Sippar aie of Sumerbin origin, but it is dilficult to ac- 
count for the existence of two principal centres for the worship 
of the sun god Babbar =Shamash (Accadian). There is a very 
definite geographical principle in the distribution of the principal 
Sumerian cults, each is confined to one great city, and the impor- 
tant temple of that city was built to the deity of that place. In 
these great temples the chapel for the god s consort always joined 
the central chapel of the deity himself, and smaller temples for 
other deities often stood in various parts of the city For example 
at Nippur there were temifles for the mother goddess Ninkhursag, 
for Sin the moon god, Niniirta the war god, Enki the water god 
and many others, beside the spacious temple Ekur of Enlil the 
earth god and his consort Ninlil 

These six great deities form as it were the framework of the 
immen.se Sumerian pantheon of nearly 4,000 deities But this 
scheme has another essential element, namely the sons of the earth 
god and the water god The heaven god Anu appears to have been 
an abstract principle in their theology, and little attention was paid 
to his worship outside his city Erech, and even here his cult was 
less important than that of his daughter Innini-lshtar. There 
were only two important schools of theological thought, those of 
Eridu and Nippur, from Endu and the water cult come most of 
the incantation rituals of the magicians, and this school taught the 
theory that man had been created by the water god, whereas the 
Nippurians tell how the mother goddess made him from clay 

Attached to the pantheon of the earth god Enlil are the two 
important deities Ninurta, the war god, formerly read Ninib, and 
Nusku the fire god; the two sons of the water god are best known 
under their later names, Marduk of Babylon and NabO of Bar- 
sippa, both of whom are originally connected with the water 
cult; but for the later developments of their cults the articles 
under their names must be consulted. There was also a fire god, 
Gibil, attached to the Enki (water god) pantheon. Of special 
importance in the pantheon is the consort of the war-god, the 
goddess Bau, which is more especially her name as consort of 
Ninurta (under the title Zamama), war god of Western Kish, 
and Gula, one of the many forms of the great earth goddess 
Makh-Ninkhursag (For her connection with the cult of the dying 
god see Tammuz ) 


All of these deities have many names describing the deification 
of certain aspects of nature under their control. Of special im- 
portance and most primitive is the grain goddess Ashnan, also 
called Nidaba or Nisaba, worshipped as a type of the earth god- 
dess and specially connected with the rituals of purification. There 
is a special goddess of wine, Ninkasi, and of the expiatory rituals, 
Ninkhubursildu. The place of the thunder and rain god in the old 
Sumerian pantheon is not clear He was called Immer there, but 
IS of little importance until the later Semitic period at Assur 
{see Adad ) 

The theologians divided the pantheon into two great groups, 
the Igigi or 600 gods of the upjx?r world and sky, and the Anun- 
naki or 300 gods of the lower world, or gods of the land of the 
dead Nergal {qv) and Ercshkigal are the two supreme deities 
of the land of the dead, and mo.st prominent of the Anunnaki 
group The centre of the cult of the god Nergal was Cutha, the 
most northern of all the great city cult centres; but the cult of 
Ereshkigal does not appear to have been specially confined to any 
city That is true of all the cults of the unmarried goddesses, for 
whose worship the prov'ision was made everywhere, and every 
man had access to the divine protection of the great mother god 
dess 

Acceptance of the Sumerian Pantheon hy the Semites. — 

The Semitic race entered into Mesopotamia at a period so remote 
that it is impossible either to fix detimtely the stage of evolution 
which the Sumerian religion had reached at that time, or to say 
what deities the Semites brought with them In any case the 
South Arabian Athtar, god of the iilanet Venus, was identified with 
the Sumerian virgin goddess of Venus Ninsianna or Innini, and 
consequently became a female deity in Babylonia and Assyria, 
under the name Ishtar It may be assumed that they also wor- 
shipped the sun god Shama.sh, who was at once identified with 
the corresponding Sumerian sun-god, Utu or Babbar. Although 
about 2/50 Bc, the Semites of northern Sumer finally became 
masters of burner and founded a great empire at Accad near 
Sippar, there is almost no trace of genuinely Semitic character 
in thur religion Only two of the important gods are ever desig- 
nated by their Semitic names, Shamash and Nabu, god of wis- 
dom, and they usually write these by their Sumerian ideographs. 
This is also true of the entire subsequent history of Semitic Baby- 
lonia and only slightly less true of the later Assyria The religion 
and the religious language, the temple liturgies, the theology, the 
official names of the various orders of the priesthood are Su- 
merian, and the advent of the Semitic empire of Accad marks no 
change whatsoever in the history of their religion The only seri- 
ous disturbance in the theological structure of the pantheon was 
caused by the sudden rise to power of the Amoritic dynasty sif 
Babylon under Sumu-abu, founder of the great line of kings which 
numbers among them the famous Hammurabi and Ammizaduga 
But the Semitic language of Mesopotamia was always designated 
as Accadian, even the Assyrian scholars described their language 
as Accadian, and the designation of it as Babylonian or Assyrian 
is not exactly correct From the period of the First Babylonian 
dynasty (2169-1870 bc), a new clement enters into the con- 
ception of the pantheon Henceforth the hitherto unimportant 
local god of Babylon, Marduk, son of Enki the water-god, as-, 
sumes a very predominant role in the theological works of that 
city; and since it became the capital of Sumer and Accad and 
remained so until the end of their civilization, the views of the 
great priesthood of Babylon naturally prevailed to more or less 
extent throughout the land, and especially in Assyria. To Mar- 
duk they attributed many powers, originally attributed to older 
and more important Sumerian deities; Ninurta, the son of Enlil 
and original protagonist of the conflict between the gods of order 
and the dragons of chaos, suffered severe reduction of power in 
favour of Marduk, who became not only the champion of the gods 
and conqueror of the dragon Tiamat {see Creation, Epic of), 
but the creator of the universe as well. He becomes, henceforth, 
the principal deity of the rituals of expiation, acting as agent for 
his father Enki, and also in the late period he even assumed the 
sacred r 61 e of Tammuz the dying god, and became the subject of 
a myth and ritual of death and resurrection. There is a distinct 
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tendency toward henothcism and even monotheism in regard to 
Marduk. But this elevation of the god of the capital was never 
recognized in the ancient Sumerian cities, such as Erech, Nippur, 
Larsa, Ur and Kish, which also continued to be great cities and 
theological centres as long as Babylon itself {see Marduk). 

The Temple Liturgies. — The principal feature of the temple 
services consisted in singing long liturgies, invariably in the Su- 
merian language even throughout the entire Semitic period, al- 
though they are latterly provided with interlinear translations in 
Accadian for the use of Babylonian and Assyrian laymen. In the 
early Sumerian period the temple song service consisted of single 
songs called ershemrna, or song to the flute, or kishub, song of 
prostration; but the schoolmen of classical times of the great 
Sumerian revival under the last dynasty of Ur and the kings of 
Larsa and Isin, finally evolved long and intricate liturgies for all 
the great deities, those to Enlil and the mother goddess prevailing 
in number. These consist of a large number of old ershemmas 
and ktshubs, arranged so as to exhibit the theological ideas con- 
cerning the deity and always of most penitential and mournful 
character. Each liturgy contains a hymn to the “Word of Wrath” 
of the god to whom the liturgy is sung, except in the case of 
liturgies to the mother goddess. There is also a long section called 
the Titular Litany, which mentions the Sumerian names of all 
the principal deities of the pantheon, each followed by a mourn- 
ful refrain. The last section is a penitential psalm imploring the 
deity for mercy and peace. These long musical compositions were 
suiig by the priesthood of psalmists, usually to the accompani- 
ment of the instrument balag, probably a harp or lyre, although 
some render the word by tambour or drum. 

The liturgical calendars for each great city prescribe the names 
of the liturgies to be sung on certain days of each of the twelve or 
thirteen months, as regular religious duties of the priesthood 
known as the gala, Accadian kalu, priests or psalmists. Then 
liturgies concerned the universal sorrows of mankind and the dire 
vengeance of the gods with special reference to some calamity 
which befell the city in the past. Sometimes more than one full 
service is prescribed for certain days. The liturgies were also 
employed in services to avoid the consequences of evil omens; in 
such ceremonies the rubrics indicate the places in the magic cere- 
monies when the liturgies must be sung, and the same is true of 
ceremonies for the consecration of buildings and even for conse- 
cration of sacred objects, such as the leather head of a drum. 
There is nothing apotropaic in the sense of magic in these musical 
services They are arid hymns of praise to gods intermingled with 
pessimistic descriptions of human sufferings portraying the abject 
misery of life. 

The Private Penitential Psalms. — The psalmists were also 
engaged in another activity of Sumero-Accadian religious life, 
which more directly affected the lives of individuals. A compara- 
tively small group of liturgical Sumerian prayers has been pre- 
served, which consists of psalms of private penance. They existed 
in the older Sumerian period, but only one of them has been found 
Information concerning this aspect of the religion is obtainable 
from the literature of the Babylonian and Assyrian clay tablets, 
and here they are provided with an interlinear translation in 
Accadian These are psalms of praise, confession and intercession, 
said in Sumerian by an ofiicial psalmist for a penitent, and they 
are entirely free from magic ceremonies of any kind Occasion- 
ally these private penitential psalms consist in “part song” be- 
tween priest and penitent, in which case it must be supposed that 
the layman belonged to the educated class and understood the 
liturgical non-Semitic language The persistent u.se of Sumerian 
in all ^orms of strictly formal worship among the Semitic peoples 
of Babylonia and Assyria is a remarkable precedent to the use of 
Latin in the Western Catholic Church. 

The Rituals of Expiation. — The Sumerians and the Semites, 
who accepted so literally the religion of the older race, attributed 
most of their misfortunes to the malevolence of the demons. 
Demonology is a very important aspect of their religion, and 
although the tribe of devils is usually counted as seven, yet the 
texts name many more. The seven devils are portrayed as semi- 
human monsters with animal heads (lion, panther, dog, sheep, ram, 


bird and serpent), and then there is the horrible winged monster 
of the devastating south-wind, and Lamashtu, the terrible female 
demoness who plagued women m childbirth. To them were at- 
tributed the diseases, plagues and general afflictions of man. But 
they were the creations of the gods themselves Lamashtu is 
described as the daughter of Anu, and the chief of devils utukku 
limnu is the offspring of Anu Namtarn, the demon of fate, is 
the belov'cd son of Enlil They arc also said to have been created 
in hell, and cause desolation on high and misery on earth. “Bitter 
poison of the gods are they ” 

They were in possession of the “curse,” personified as Mamit, 
by which they obtained power over every man that sinned cither 
by touching things tabu, by committing any ethaal sin, or by any 
religious disobedience The devils troubled sinners only, and if 
a man fell into the power of a demon, it proved clearly enough 
that he had sinned. His salvation deiiended upon the intervention 
of the powerful priesthood, known as the aslnpu or magicians 
Every man received at the age of puberty an official name, and by 
it was placed under the protection of a god, who was henceforth 
described as “the god of the man so and so ” This protecting 
god dwelled in the man’s body in some mysterious w’ay, but any 
ceremonial or ethical sin caused the inner protecting spirit to 
leav^e the man, who at once became the prey of a devil He was 
then said to be possessed by a devil, which usually manifested itself 
by some disease. Power over this demon had been given to the 
holy priests of the water cult of Eridu, who proceeded to curse 
the devil and enumerate a long list of demons and sins in hope of 
finding the “name” of the demon who had occupied the man’s 
body and of the transgression which the man had committed The 
incantations against the devils consist of endless descriptions of 
machinations of the demons, magic rituals and curses in the 
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Green stone libation vase of ancient Babylonia and Assyria 
Libation, or the pouring of wine on a sacrificiai victim in honour of a deity, 
was an Important feature in the roliglout ceremonies of Babylonia and Assyria 

names of the gods. The rituals in which troubles are caused by 
ethical sins are particularly set forth in two great series called 
“Fire Rituals,” the Shurpu series in nine tablets and the Maqlu 
series in eight tablets They differ from the old Sumerian Utukku 
series, or incantations against the sev^en devils, in being almost 
exclusively Accadian, and referring principally to ethical and 
ceremonial sins or to sins committed by a man’s father or one of 
his ancestors, while the devils are hardly mentioned. On the 
other hand the Utukku series do not examine into the causes of 
the trouble, but devote themselves to mythological matters, often 
containing hymns of great literary merit. 
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This priesthood of magicians obtained power over the demons 
by the curse in the name of the gods, also called Mamit, and by 
endless symbolic magic, such as tying coloured bands to the man’s 
bed and breaking them in sign that the bonds of the devils were 
also broken The most characteristic ceremony consisted in 
applying water, dough, herbs or salt to the body By means of 
magic formulae the demon spirit was supposed to pass into these 
elements which were then wiped away The Accadian verb em- 
ployed for this act of covering and wiping away is kuppuru, the 
cognate of the Hebrew word for “atone," and thus constitutes 
a very vital element in the history of the Hebrew idea 

Closely allied to the purely magical rituals is the elaborate sys- 
tem of medicine, always intimately connected with incantation. 
But the doctors aiu are not consecrated priests, at least they were 
not of the same standing as the two great orders of psalmists and 
magicians and the prophets or diviners discussed below There 
was, at any rate in the late period, a very serious attempt to study 
scientific methods in medicine, and it has been recently proved by 
extensive publication of Babylonian and Assyrian medical texts 
that they possessed a very profound knowledge of the medicinal 
values of herbal preparations and mineral products Their text- 
books on the antidotes for poisons, especially serpent and scor- 
pion bites, are traceable to the twenty-first century, and those 
on the same subject in the eighth and succeeding centuries show 
no advance on the earlier texts It is probable that the science was 
already considerably advanced among the Sumerians in the age of 
Dungi of Ur There are textbooks for the treatment of the eyes, 
teeth, head, intestines, poisons, muscles and ulcers, but incanta- 
tions are inserted to aid the treatment, and sometimes mythical 
hymns on the origins of the disease. Most famous is the legend of 
the worm which was supposed to be the cause of toothache. {See 
Medicine, Primitive ) 

Divination. — ^'I'he third great order of priests are the baru or 
diviners, whose profession is said to have been founded by the 
antediluvian king Enmenduranna of Sippar. A legend states that 
all human knowledge had been written upon tablets before the 
Flood and buried at bippar, the prophets who could divine future 
events were par excellence the possessors of all wisdom and their 
secrets must not be read by the profane There is little reference 
to direct oracles from the gods corresponding to the Delphic ora- 
cles of Greece A group of oracles of the late Assyrian period 
delivered to Asarhaddon, the king, by the Ishiar of Arbela by the 
mouths of prophets and prophetes.ses on political matters exists, 
but the historic method of olitaining knowledge of the will of the 
gods was by elaborate systems of divination, which are traceable 
to the early Sumerian period The cuneiform tablets on these 
subjects arc seemingly inexhaustible and form a great science 
in themselves 

Liver Divination {Hepatoscopy} (q.v ). — Divination by 
means of the sheep’s liver is the oldest known method ot fore- 
casting events and is traceable to the age of Sargon of Accad, from 
whose reign a group ol liver divinations has .survived The reason 
for assuming that the will and plans of the gods were revealed by 
various marks on the shriveling surface of a sheep’s liver and by 
various physiological peculiarities of each liver, is not easy to 
define Sumerian and Semite supposed that the fumtion of the 
mind was performed by the liver, but there is no evident explana- 
tion for the choice of a sheep In case of the other leading method 
of divination, by astnilogy (q v ), it is clear that the planets and 
constellations, having been identified with various deities, would 
reveal the will of the gods by their positions and astronomical 
phenomena Planets were, however, often called “sheep which 
arc far away,” and there is clearly some cause to be sought here 
for the assumption that the ilixine mind was revealed in the livers 
of sheep consecrated to sacrifice, a theory which dominated the 
schools of diviners throughout all anticjuity Nothing of any im- 
portance could be undertaken without obtaining the consent of 
the gods of divination, Shamash and Adacl, by this means The 
technical anatomical knowledge of the liver and abdominal organs 
was, therefore, accurate and detailed, as we know from several 
clay models of the liver designed for teaching hepatoscopy The 
rules were derived in the simple and practical manner of keeping 


a record from generation to generation of events which actually 
occurred after certain signs were seen on the liver. Consequently 
a good many historical references occur in the textbooks on this 
subject of the utmost value for the historian 

Astrology (q v ). — Equally important and vast are the works 
of the baru priests on divination by the planets and constella- 
tions and atmospheric conditions This method of divination 
which IS probably even more primitive than the rival system of 
hepatoscopy, is undoubtedly of Sumerian origin, and led to an 
astonishingly accurate knowledge of astronomy. Mars having 
been identified with the terrible god of the lower world, Nergal, 
was eminently a star of evil omen, but not always. The war god 
Ninurta was identified with Saturn, Ishtar with Venus, Nabu with 
Mercury, Marduk with Jupiter, and the entire firmanent of fixed 
stars was divided into a central band along the ecliptic assigned 
to Anu, and a parallel .southern and northern band assigned to 
Enki and Enlil respiectively Eaih zodiacal constellation w’as 
identified with a deity, and all the other northern and southern 
constellations were caicfully assigned to some god or goddess 
Special attention was paid lo the motions of the planets and their 
periods accurately fixed, and the tables for the phases and 
eclipses of the moon worked out with such care that eclipses could 
be prophesied The stand.ird work of the astrologers was known 
as the series, “When Anu. Enlil and Enki, the great gods, in their 
wisdom created the great decrees of heaven and earth,” which 
numbers as many as 65 or more large tablets; and there are sev- 
eral series of purely astronomical works The principles of fore- 
casting are again derned fiom records of coincidences recorded 
from generation to genei.ition and traceable to the remote age 
of Sargon of Accad. 

Other Methods of Divination. — Oneiromancy or divination 
from dreams is well represented in the works of the barit priests, 
and there are several examples of necromancy There are two 
famous examples of the latter, the soul of Nebuchadnezzar ap- 
peared to his second succc.ssor Nabunidus in a dream to inter- 
pret a previous a.stiological observation; and in the most impor- 
tant work on Babylonian pessimism the ancient Sumerian ruler 
of Lagash appeared in a dream to 'rabi-utul-Enhl the Righteous 
Sulterer to interpret two previous dreams It was not uncommon 
for astrological omens to be seen m dreams, and one of great im- 
port .mce to Nabunidus and his son Belshazzar "was seen by a 
courtier In dreams, great attention was paid to the direction of 
moving objects; the right was always lucky and the left unlucky; 
the prim iplc of analogy is also widely employed to interpret the 
accidents of dreams For example, if a man dreamed that he was 
discoursing with others and kept looking at the earth, it was in- 
terpreted that men would speak lies about him This is based 
upon the fact that mendacity is associated with lack of frank be- 
haviour Lecanomancy is represented by two large texts which 
gives omens from the behaviour of drops of oil in a basin of water. 

Every trivial phenomenon of nature was seized upon as an indi- 
cation of future events The actions of dogs, horses, serpents, 
birds and fish, and above all the appearances of misbirths both 
human and animal, arc studied with incredible detail In the his- 
tory of man, there is no such stupendous system of beliefs in man- 
ifestation of the divine will in trivial accidents as in Sumer, Baby- 
lonia and Assyria. There is an emphasis upon the animistic spirit 
in nature by which the baru priesthood completely dominated 
the actions of tho.se peoples for 4,000 years, but it is in accord with 
their theory of knowledge and absolute abandonment to “Fate ” 
The great scries of tablets, numbering more than 106, concerning 
the ominous character of ordinary affairs of life, was known 
under the title, “If a cily is set upon a hill they that dwell therein 
will not be happy.” 

Sumero-Babylonian Philosophy.— The theories of knowl- 
edge and the origin of the univer.se arc not separable from religion, 
and It is not possible to speak of their metaphy.sics and ethics in 
the Greek sense Water is the first principle of all things, and the 
gods themselves descended from the primeval water. Conse- 
quently all their philosophic thought centres about the water god 
of Eridu and his sons Nabu and Marduk The creative principle 
residing in water is called mummu, “word, creative form,” and 
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the deities of'the water cult are identified with this creative word 
or logos. This idea of “creative form” is often described as 
‘"band” and the water deities are described as the '‘band of all 
things.” The original meaning of miimmu is undoubtedly “spoken 
word” of the water god, and the creation of all things depends 
upon the activity of this “word ” The reality of anything is its 
“form,” Sumerian khiir, Accadian titsurtu, “design,” and rests 
upon the idea that it is the divine concept of an object, which 
must be first conceived in the divine mind of the water god and 
then given tangible form by the creative miimmu The lorm of 
things is designated by the “name,” as “basin, lion, tree, child,” 
apd nothing can be known except by revelation, the peculiar pre- 
rogative of the baru priesthood This doctrine of revelation and 
mystic monopoly of wisdom led straight to a priest-ridden ortho- 
doxy In practice a philosophy of this kind naturally led to a 
thorough fatalism, and the god of fate, Namtaru, is usually re- 
garded as one of the seven devils. Occasionally the mother god- 
dess Ishtar is designated by the Accadian word for late, sinmtu. 

This theory of fatalism was not challenged bv the philosophers, 
but a number of satires on the priesthood of divination prove 
that many did not believe in efficacy of omen.^, and it may be 
assumed that they also challenged the orthodox belief in the 
manifestation of divine plans by the most trivial accidents of 
nature. No important human plan could be executed until the 
diviners determined the will of god about i(. But an important 
school of critics arose in Babylonia to deny this and claim the 
ssope of man’s will in the philosophical system They did not go 
so far as to deny the theory of fatalism as a general principle. 
More serious, however, was their attack on the ethical side. The 
problem of suffering was inv'estigated m several works, particularly 
in the so-called “Babylonian Job,” and the “Dialogue of Pessi- 
mism ” They argued that if the gods control all things and are 
just, why should the righteous suffer.? and a few thinkers carried 
their conclu.sions to absolute pessimism, denying that providence is 
just and that piety results in any rewards at all. The etfect of this 
movement is seen in the rise of a belief in rewards after death 
and the invention of two legends which declared that man had 
been originally created sinless and given every opportunity to 
remain in a state of bliss. This he lost by his own ignorance or by 
the deception practised on him by a god, who wished to retain 
mankind in a servile state to serve the gods It is clear from the 
religious texts of the very latest period, that the school of pessi- 
mists never had much effect on the beliefs and religious rituals of 
the masses. But there is no record of persecutions for heterodoxy 
in Babylonia The priesthood never retorted by violence, but only 
with apologetic works 

Participation of Laymen in the Religion. — ^I'he distinction 
between priest and layman is characteristic of this religion. The 
extremely few prayers ot a strictly private nature are really royal 
hymns of praise to the gods. This distinction is particularly 
noticeable in the conservation of Sumerian in all public temple 
worship. The layman participated principally in the expiatory 
rituals known as the “House of Washing,” “House of Baptism,” 
and especially the Enuru series, which consisted in ceremonies 
for expelling demons and averting eval omens by magic rituals of 
the ashipu priests, interspersed by prayers said by the layman in 
his own Accadian language. These are called “Prayers of the 
Lifting of the Hand,” and contain the highest expression of re- 
ligious fervour in the religion. No examples of this kind of litera- 
ture have been found in Sumerian; and it must be suppo.sed that 
the prayers of these series which approximate most nearly to the 
Hebrew Psalms belong exclu.sively to the later (Semitic) evolution 
of the religion. • 

The Festivals. — The only important yearly festival in all 
periods was the New Year celebration, which occurred among the 
Sumerians apparently at the autumn equinox, and was so placed 
in the calendar (q.v.) by the Babylonians of the old southern city 
Erech to the very end of their history. It was known by the 
Sumerian word zag-muk “beginning of the year,” and its occur- 
rence at the autumn equinox is supposed to indicate an original 
system of beginning the new year at that time, although .there is 
no sure indication of this in the oldest Sumerian records. From 
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about 2400 onward the Sumerian month calendar clearly begins in 
Nisan shortly after the spring equinox, and this is the time fi.xed 
for the festival at Babylon, and in Assyria. The festival lasted 
eleven days, from the day of the first new moon alter the spring 
equinox, and at Babylon consisted in a pantomime representing 
the creation of the world by Marduk and the episodes of the con- 
flict between the gods and the dragons of Chaos. On this ritual 
the Epic of Creation {q v ) was based. ,\t this festival, whether 
as performed at Babylon, Erech or Assur, the old capital of As- 
syria, an e.ssential feature is a procession to a building outside the 
city, known as the “house of the akitu ” The king must be present 
at any rate, at the function in the capital, and being divested of 
all insignia of royal power by the high priest, he is momentarily 
reduced to the rank of a layman and openly humiliated He then 
receives anew the royal authority at the hands of Marduk’s priest 
Thus the divine right to rule was yearly renewed; and so lirmly 
fixed in the minds of the later dynasties of Assyria was this belief 
in Marduk as the source of all kingly power, that even the kings 
of that land, who then ruled all Western Asia, yearly renewed 
their royal warrant at the festival of Babylon. In the southern 
cities such as Ur and Erech, the Nisan festival was also in u.se, and 
consequently two new year festivals were held there. In these 
cities the ceremonies make no reference to Marduk and the local 
Babylonian Epic of Creation There is evidence for this same 
kind of festival, characterized by a procession to the "house of 
the akitu” in honour of the local deity of every city, at other times 
of the year, and the old Sumerian calendar contains references 
to festivals of various deities in nearly every month (For the two 
great religious epics of Babylonian Religion sec Gilcam^ish, Epic 
OF, and Creation, Epic of Special details in Adad, Anu, Bel, 
Belit, Ea, Ishtar, Erlshkical, Gula, Marduk, Nebo, Nergal, 
Ninurta, Nusku, Cannes, Shamasii, Sin, Tammuz ) 
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(S. L) 

BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY, the name generally given 
to the deportation of the Jews to Babylon by Nebuchadrezzar. 
Three separate occasions are mentioned (Jer lii 28-30) The 
first was in the time of Jehoiachin in 507 bc After ir years a 
fresh rising of the Judaeans occurred; the city was razed to the 
ground, and a further deportation ensued Finally, five years later, 
Jeremiah records a third captivity The \ arious captivities form 
i the material of several of the psalms 
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BABYLONIAN LAW. That the Sumerians, the earliest 
inhabitants of Babylonia, had long lived under the rule of State- 
law is to be inferred not only from the great antiquity of their 
settled dwelling in cities, but from the survival of certain very 
early documents concerned with sales of land and slaves. The 
inscriptions of Urukagina, king of Lagash (about 2600 bc), 
relate his efforts to impose respect for earlier customs and to curb 
the rapacity of priests and officials in oppressing the poor with 
illegal extortions There is a direct reference to legal proceedings 
in Gudea’s account (about 2400 b.c ) of a solemn occasion at 
Lagash, when the business of the courts was suspended, and dis- 
traint was not permitted. But 
the first actual records of pro- 
ceedings in court belong to the 
Third Dynasty of Ur (about 
2200 B.C.). They all begin with 
the phrase “judgment rendered,” 
and are concerned with disputes 
arising out of sales, inheritances, 
gifts, or divorce. The courts were 
presided over by two or more 
mashkim (“watchers”), among 
whom were sometimes to be found the city governor or a royal 
delegate. When the claim had been made “in the king’s name” 
and rebutted, the case was settled by an oath taken either by 
one of the parties or by a witness. Shortly after this specimens 
of actual Sumerian laws begin to appear, doubtless older than 
the earliest copies which belong to about 2000 b.c To the same 
period must also be ascribed the collection of legal phrases 
and extracts from ancient codes called am ittishn, which has 
preserved the seven “Sumerian Family Laws”; these concern 
the relations of adoptive parents and sons, divorce, and the hire 
of a slave whose services are afterwards lost Upon three tablets 
(about 2000 B r ) are inscribed some 25 laws in the Sumerian 
language, taken from a larger collection No less than six of 
these laws concern family relations; three of them correspond 
closely with provisions in Hammurabi’s Code, the rest ilo not 
appear there, Four more deal with slavery, it is decreed that 
the master of a runaway may claim another slave or 25 shekels 
of silver from anyone harbouring him There are also pro- 
visions concerning adoption, injuries caused to pregnant women, 
liability of ox-herds for damage to their charges, the care of 
gardens, the obligations of neighbours, and false accusation. In 
general, these laws have much in common with the Code, and well 
illustrate the selective rather than creative character of Ham- 
murabi’s work 

THE CODE OF HAMMURABI 

It is the great Code of Hammurabi, discovered at Susa in 1902, 
which is to us, as it was to the Babylonians, the completcst and 
most perfect monument of their law. Fragments of copies found 
in Ashur-bani-pial’s library at Nineveh, and others of new-Baby- 
lonian dale, prove that it was known to later ages from its 
opening words as “When the exalted Anu,” and was studied for 
1)500 years after its first composition. Of its relations with, 
and influence upon, the law of Israel much has been written 
which cannot be considered here As to its own sources, some- 
thing has already been said Compiled from a mass of existing 
Sumerian law under which highly civilized cities had certainly 
lived for many centuries, it was probably issued in two versions, 
Sumerian and Semitic, though only the latter survives What 
degree of actual novelty it posscs.scd cannot now he estimated; 
Iierhaps it contained hardly anything that could not be found 
elsewhere, but its great distinction was that the articles were 
chosen wfth a view to universal application, not to the customs 
of any single city, but so as to “establish justice in Sumer and 
Akkad.” In spite of a few primitive remains relating to family 
solidarity, district responsibility, trial by ordeal, and the lex 
talionis, the Code has advanced far beyond tribal custom, and 
recognizes no blood-feud, private retribution, or marriage by 
capture. The king is already the source of justice; the judges 
are strictly supervised, and appeal to the king is allowed. The 


whole land is covered with feudal holdings, masicis of the levy, 
and police. There is a regular postal-system. The position of 
women is free and dignified. 

Classes. — The Code contemplates the whole population as 
falling into three classes, called awelu, mtiskinu, and ardu. The 
first was the designation of the highest class, probably confined 
to officers of the court or the temple, though their qualifications 
are nowhere stated. They had aristocratic privileges and liabili- 
ties, and the right to exact retaliation for corporal injuries, but 
they also bore the burden of heavier punishment for crimes and 
mi.sdemeanours, with higher fees and fines to pay. The term 
became in time a mere courtesy-title, and indeed the class receives 
no illustration from the contracts Even in the Code itself, 
when status is not concerned, the term simply means “a man, 
anyone.” Below these persons of quality stood the muskinu, 
whose precise character is even more difficult to define, but it 
is not probable that they formed the bulk of the ordinary popu- 
lation. The word came in time to mean “a beggar,” and with 
that meaning has passed through Aramaic and Hebrew into many 
modern languages, but this is certainly not what is meant in the 
Code; he was free, but had to accept monetary compensation 
for corporal injuries, paid smaller fees and fines, and owed less 
valuable offerings to the gods The ardu was a slave, his master’s 
chattel, and belonged to a numerous class He could acquire prop- 
erty, and even hold other slaves. His master fed and clothed him, 
paid his doctor’s fees, but took all compensation for injury done 
to him. His master usually gave him a slave-girl as wife (the 
children were then born slaves), often set him up in a house 
or business, and simply took a yearly rent. Otherwise he might 
marry a freewoman (the children were then free), who might 
bring him a dower which his master could not touch; at his death 
one half of his property passed to his master. Runaway slaves, 
if caught, had to be returned, for which a reward of two shekels, 
about one-tenth of the average value, was prescribed. To obtain, 
harbour, or smuggle away a slave was a capital offence. Slaves 
were indicated outwardly by a special identification mark on the 
head. 

Property. — Complete private ownership of land is recognized 
by the Code, but all land was sold subject to its fi.xed charges. 
At least in later practice it was possible for the king to free land 
from these charges by charter, and the provinces or estates of 
faithful servants often enjoyed the royal bounty Among these 
charges was that of providing men for the army and for the 
corvee, or statute labour, and a definite area had to find a cer- 
tain number of men. Perhaps the greater part of the normal 
levy was supplied from the king’s own estates, which were of 
vast extent. Upon part of these was settled a large population 
of officials and craftsmen, but particularly soldiers, mostly in 
occupation of a small holding granted for their maintenance in 
return for service. These fiefs were usually hereditary, and, in 
the case of soldiers, inalienable. When ordered out these soldiers 
could nominate a son, if of age, to hold the benefice and carry 
on the duty If there was no son capable, the king put in a 
locum tenens, but granted one-third to the wife to maintain 
herself and children. Recruitment for the corvee was less regu- 
larly effected; it was customary to call for workmen and leave . 
their selection to the local authorities. It seems that rent-paying 
tenants were exempt, and so were shepherds in charge of flocks 
If a soldier was captured by the enemy, and had not sufficient 
property of his own to pay a ransom, this might be found by 
a merchant, who could claim reimbursement from the temple of 
the prisoner’s city, or even from the palace itself; the man’s 
holding couldmot be .sold for this purpose. 

The temples, besides special gifts, often of great value, and 
regular income derived from estates and other property, received 
vast amounts of naturalia from sacrifices. Many families had 
rights to exercise the priesthood on certain days of the year, and 
the perquisites attached to these offices made the right a negoti- 
able commodity, which could be pledged, rented, or shared within 
the family, but not alienated. The contracts reveal that the 
temples were resorted to for loans, particularly of seed-corn, or 
of ready money to pay harvesters. It is clear that the temples. 
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in particular those dedicated to Ishtar, contained a large female 
population, mostly devoted to religious prostitution, the profits 
of which accrued to the temple. Despite this, such women enjoyed 
many privileges, but it was incompatible with their dignity to 
keep or to enter a tavern where the lower forms of vice were 
practised. 

The Code recognizes many ways of disposing of property — 
sale, lease, barter, gift, dedication, deposit, loan, pledge, all of 
which were matters of contract. No claim is admitted unless 
substantiated by documents or the oath of witnesses A buyer 
had to convince himself of the seller’s title. If he bought, or 
received on deposit, from a minor or slave without power of 
attorney he would be executed as a thief; if the goods were 
stolen, he was liable to death for receiving them, unless he could 
prove obtaining them by bona-fide purchase, in which case he 
must restore the goods, but had his remedy against the seller, 
from whose estate, if dead, he might claim five-fold. When a 
slave was bought abroad the buyer had to satisfy himself that 
he had not been stolen or captured from Babylonia, for then he 
would have to restore his purchase without compensation. A 
defect of title or undisclosed liability would invalidate the sale. 

Land might be farmed by the owner himself, by an employee, 
or by a tenant The husbandman was bound to carry out the 
proper cultivation, raise an average crop, and leave the field in 
good tilth. In case the crop failed the Code fixed a statutory 
return. If land was let at a fixed rent, accidental loss fell on 
the tenant If let on share-profit, landlord and tenant shared 
the loss in proportion to their agreed shares of the profit. Waste- 
land might be taken over for reclamation rent-free for the first 
three years. If the work was neglected the Code directed the 
tenant to hand over in good tilth and fixed a statutory rent. 
The metayer system was ifi vogue especially on temple lands 
The landlord found land, labour, animals, implements, seed, 
rations, and fodder; the rent was as contracted. Theft or mal- 
versation of the material supplied was visited with fines or muti- 
lation ‘The conduct of irrigation is regulated with a view to pre- 
venting damage from a Hood due to negligence. Houses were 
let usually for the year, rent being paid in advance half-yearly 
The tenant was bound to keep the house in repair, but might 
use his own wooden fittings Land was let on lease for house- 
building for eight or ten years, the tenant being rent-free, after 
which the building reverted to the landlord. 

De.spite the multitude of slaves, hired labour was often needed, 
especially at harvest. Boys were sometimes sent out to work by 
their parents. The period of hiring might be for a year or for 
a few days only, and the rates of wages were fixed. Cattle were 
hired for ploughing, working irrigation-machines, carting, and 
threshing, at a fixed tariff Oxen and sheep were committed to a 
herdsman, who gave a receipt tor them and took them out to 
pasture. He was responsible for all care, must replace losses 
due to neglect, and attend to the breeding Damages caused by 
beasts under his control had to be restored four or even 1 2-fold. 

Payment in kind was as common as payment in cash. It was 
enacted that a debtor must be allowed to pay in produce according 
to a statutory scale. Debt was secured on the debtor’s person. 
Distraint on a debtor’s corn was forbidden, and the seizure of a 
working ox was fined. A debtor being seized for debt could 
nominate his wife, child, or slave to work off the debt ; the wife 
or child could not be detained for more than three years. Death 
occurring through the creditor’s neglect, he became liable to full 
compensation. In the matter of pledges, the Code enacted that 
the debtor should take the crop of a field himself and pay the 
creditor from it. If the crop failed, liability was held over for 
that year. The debtor’s whole property might be pledged as 
security for payment, and personal guarantees were often given 
that the guarantor would be liable in case of default. 

Exact rules controlled the caravan traffic. The travelling agent 
had to give a detailed receipt for all goods; nothing could be 
claimed that was not in the inventory. If no profit was made 
he was bound to return double the value he had received; if 
only a small profit, he had to make up the deficiency, but was 
not responsible for loss by robbery or extortion. On his return 


he obtained a receipt, and profits were divided, usually equally. 
These caravans undertook carriage, with five-fold responsibility 
for loss, freights being gener.illy paid in advance Warehousing 
charges were one-sixtieth of the value, the accepter taking all 
risks and repaying double any deficiencies Ships were hired at a 
fixed tariff according to their cargo capacity, inclusive of the 
crew’s wages. Prices for shipbuilding were fixed, and were subject 
to one year’s guarantee of sea\\orthiness. Boat.s under way 
were held re.sponsible for collision with those at moorings, and 
the skippers of sunken craft refloated had to pay half their value 
as 'damages. Sale of intoxicants was subject to fixed prices, and 
the ale-wife must not suffer her premises to be used for disorderly 
or illegal purposes. 

The contracts show that payment through a banker, or by 
written draft against deposit, was familiar Bonds to pay were 
treated as negotiable. Interest was rarely charged on adv'arices 
of seed by the temples or wealthy landowners, but m the.se cases 
the borrowers may have been tenants Ordinary business borrow- 
ing was effected at about 30'"/^;. 

The Family. — Marriage was by purchase, arranged between 
the respective parents, the bridegroom’s father providing the 
bride-price, and the bride’s father her dowry. If the bride’s 
father, after accepting presents, refused his daughter he had to 
return the presents doubled The dowry might be real property, 
but was generally personal effects or household furniture. It 
remained the wife’s for life, descending to her children, if any; 
otherwise returning to her family, when the husband could deduct 
the bride-price Every lawful marriage had to be sanctioned by 
a contract, which usually slated the consequences to either parly 
of repudiating the other The couple formed a unit, especially for 
debt, the man being re.sponsible for his wife’s debts, even those 
contracted before marriage, but he could use her as a mancipttim. 
The Code allows the proviso that a wife shall not be seized for 
her husband’s pre-nuplial debts, in which case he also could 
not be sued for hers; in any case, both were responsible for 
post-nuptial debts A man 'might make, by deed of gift, a settle- 
ment on his wife of a lite-interest in part of his property, or 
even allow her to bequeath it to a favourite son 

A man might divorce his wife at will, but he had to restore 
the dowry, and she held the custody of her children Suitable 
alimony had to be provided, which the wife shared equally with 
the children If she had no children, he returned the dowry 
and paid her a sum equivalent to the bride-price, or a mina of 
.silver, if there had been none If she had been a bad wife, 
however, he might divorce her while keeping the children and 
the dowry, or he might reduce her to bare maintenance as a slave 
m his house She on her part might sue him for cruelty or neg- 
lect, and might obtain a judicial separation, taking her dowry. 
If it w'as proved that the fault was upon her side she was to 
be drownecl. If left in her husband’s absence without maintenance 
she might cohabit with another man but must go back to her 
husband on his return, but if she had maintenance cohabitation 
would be adultery When widowed, the wife took her husband’s 
place and brought up the family, ultimately taking a child’s 
share in the estate when the family grew up. She could remarry 
only by judicial consent, and subject to strict precautions that 
the first husband’s estate should remain in trust for his children. 

A childless wife might give her husband a maid to bear him 
children, who were reckoned hers. If the wife did this, the 
husband was not allowed a concubine ; if not, he might take one. 
A concubihe was free and a wife, though of inferior rank to 
the first. She could be divorced only on the same conditions as 
the first wife Vet a third class of mothers were slave-girls. 
Their children by their masters were born free, the mother could 
not be sold, ancl was free on her master’s death. Such children 
could be legitimized by the father's acknowledgment before wit- 
nesses. In that case they ranked equally in sharing the paternal 
estate, but if they were not adopted the wife’s children shared 
alone If a free woman married a slave the children were free, 
and at his death the wife took her dowry with half of their joint 
savings to share with her children; the other half went to the 
slave’s master. 
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A father had complete control over his children until their 
marriage, to dispose of their labour, and even of their persons 
tor his profit Mothers had the same right in the absence of 
the father, and so had even elder brothers when both parents 
were dead. Daughters were entirely in their father’s power to 
give in marriage, or as the votary of a god, or as a concubine. 
Priestesses had full disposal of their property, but other daughters 
enjoyed only a life-interest in their dowry, which afterwards went 
to their children, or back to their family if there were no chil- 
dren A father might, however, execute a deed granting his 
daughter power to leave her property to a favourite brother or 
sister. A daughter’s estate was usually managed by her brothers, 
but if dissatisfied she could appoint a steward If she married, 
her husband managed it. The son also .seems to have received 
his share on marriage, but did not always then leave his father’s 
house; he might bring his wife there 

Foundlings were commonly adopted, particularly by childless 
persons, and several laws regulated this practice. Such a son 
could not be reclaimed by his natural parents when reared to 
maturity by an adoptive father, unless the latter had early sought 
to return him. It was forbidden to cut off a son once adopted 
when subseciuently children of a man's own were born; the 
youth had a right to one-third of the personal property which 
would have fallen to him as heir, but the father was not bound 
to break up his real estate Children adopted by eunuchs or 
temple-women (persons incapable of having natural children) 
were bound to them by absolute ties. No claim to recover pos- 
session of them could be entertained, and any attempt on the 
child's part to renounce the relation, or rejoin his natural par- 
ents, was visited with mutilation of the eye or tongue. A son 
adopted by a craftsman could be reclaimed only if he had not 
been taught the trade From the contracts it appears that adop- 
tion was often effected by agreement between the adopters and 
the natural parents, specifying what was to be the child’s patri- 
mony, and the punishment for any attempt of either party to 
lenounce the relation. Adoption is, in certain contracts from 
outside Babylonia, very largely a matter of form, covering various 
economic arrangements between the two parties 

All legitimate children shared equally in the father’s estate 
at death. When there were two mothers all children at one time 
shared equally, but later the first family took two-thirds. Chil- 
dren shared their mother’s, but not their stepmother’s, property 
If a son was to be di.sinherited the Code required judicial con- 
sent, granted only for repeated unfilial conduct 

For adultery both parties were liable to drowning, but if the 
aggrieved husband pardoned his wife the king might do as much 
for the paramour. Incest was visited with death or exile according 
to its heinousness; seduction was punished by fines, sodomy is 
not mentioned in the Code. 

Criminal Law. — In the criminal law the ruling principle was 
the lex talionis. A primitive idea of exact justice prescribed the 
punishment of an offending member, as the cutting off of a 
hand that struck a father or stole a trust, the loss of an eye 
that pried into forbidden secrets. False accusation on a capital 
count was punished with death, and perjury in a matter of 
damages was vi.sited with a penalty of the amount claimed Death 
was freely awarded for various forms of theft, brigandage, dis- 
order, shirking of State service, and criminal negligence A 
specified form of the death penalty, such as gibbeting, burning, 
or drowning is inflicted on the peri^etrator of certain crimes. A 
curious extension of the talio is the death of a creditor’s son 
for his father having caused the death of a debtor’s son while 
holding him as a maucipium ; of a builder’s son for a hou.se being 
so carelessly built as to cau.se the death of the owner’s son; of 
a daughter whose father was responsible for the death of another 
man’s daughter. 

Exile was inflicted for incest, disinheritance for repeated un- 
filial conduct. Branding was the penalty for slander on a married 
woman or a priestess The corrupt judge was permanently de- 
prived of office, the extravagant wife and unfilial children were 
enslaved. Imprisonment is not recognized by the Code. The com- 
monest penalty, of course, was a fine. This is awarded for 


corporal injuries to a muskinu or slave, for damages to property, 
and breach of contract. The restoration of goods improperly 
acquired or negligently damaged was usually accompanied by a 
fine 

The importance of intention was recognized. If the defendant 
swore that he had committed manslaughter unintentionally, he 
was only fined according to the rank of the deceased. The Code 
does not specify the punishment of wilful murder, but it was 
doubtless death The owner of an ox which gored a man in the 
street was responsible only if the beast was known to be vicious. 
Accidents, or anything beyond due provision, were not generally 
imputed as offences Poverty excused bigamy on the part of a 
dc.serted wife On the other hand, carelessness and neglect were 
severely punished The unskilful surgeon’s mistakes might cost 
him the loss of his hands, or heavy fines; the veterinary surgeon 
and the builder of houses or ships had equally good reason to 
sec that their work was irreproachable. Suspicion, in all cases, 
was not enough. The criminal must be taken in the act ; the 
thief found actually in possession of the stolen goods. 

Courts. — In civil actions the plaintiff preferred his own plea, 
without the assistance of professional advocates. The judge 
heard the plea and called the other parties and witnesses before 
him. The usual procedure seems to have involved a preliminary 
hearing before one or two judges, who took the depositions of 
the parties and witnesses and sent them on to a larger tribunal. 
This was composed generally of priests or of civij officials. In 
course of time the latter came to predominate, and the priests 
fell more and more into the position of administering the oath 
before the gods In matters beyond the knowledge of men ordeal 
by water was used, and judgment was given according as the 
parties sank or swam in the river But where thef defendant alone 
had knowledge of the- matter, his oath was sufficient, if he would 
take it; such was the solemnity of this proceeding that perjury 
seems not to have been feared. But great stress was laid on 
the produrtion of written evidence In order to inform them- 
selves of the facts, the court might go to view property "in dis- 
pute The verdict pronounced by the court seems not to have 
had in itself binding force until a document had been drawn up 
embodying the settlement and recording the agreement of the 
parties to accept it, infringement of this undertaking was punish- 
able If a cau.se was heard by the king himself, it appears that 
his decision was final, and imposed itself without mutual agree- 
ment 01 appeal 

THE ASSYRIAN LAWS 

Three tablets have recently been discovered in the ruins of 
the ancient city of Ashur which are inscribed with about go 
articles from a collection of laws promulgated in about the 13th 
century B c. In form the enactments refer to particular sets 
of circum.stances rather than to universal principles This gives 
them the appearance of being a collection of actual decisions of 
judges which have passed into law; so marked is this character, 
that the suggestion has even been made that these texts are 
rather a legal commentary than actual laws. It is more likely, 
however, that they reveal a written law in the making, which 
has not yet attained the maturity of Hammurabi’s Code, though 
several centuries later in date. It must be recollected that the’ 
As.syrians were not of the same origin as the Babylonians, and 
had other traditions which would certainly make themselves felt 
in legal custom 

The matters covered by the surviving laws are marriage, prop- 
erty, security, and offences, but a good deal may be gathered 
from them concerning the nature and the procedure of the courts. 
Space does not permit any comparison of their provisions with 
those of the Code. 

A betrothal ceremony was the preliminary of marriage; in 
this the man anointed the woman, offered her various gifts, and 
in particular paid a bride-price to the woman, not her father, 
as was the Babylonian custom. In case of divorce the wife kept 
this money, and therefore the husband was not likely to divorce 
her inconsiderately. Assyrian custom recognized two forms of 
marriage, according as the wife went to her husband’s house, or 
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stayed in her father’s house and received her husband there. 
If she came to her husband, she brought a dowry and certain 
gifts from both families. This property was entailed to her sons, 
and could not be shared by the husband’s brothers. If she re- 
mained at home she received a sum of money from the husband; 
this he resumed at her death or divorce. A widow, on remarriage, 
came into absolute possession of her husband's gifts if she con- 
tinued to live at her home, while he had a similar right to hers 
if she came to live with him. Before leaving home on service 
the husband had to make suitable provision for his wife. If not, 
she might put any children there were out to work but might 
not remarry for five years. Should the husband return after that 
time and find her the wife of another he could do nothing, except 
in special circumstances. In case of special hardship the wife’s 
period of waiting was reduced to two years, during which time 
she was to be assisted at the public expense, but if the husband 
returned he was obliged to reimburse such expenses A wife’s 
son by a former marriage had no part or lot in the second hus- 
band's estate. Wives owed absolute fidelity to their partners, 
and were severely punished even for indiscreet conduct, for con- 
tinual gadding to the houses of gossips, for compromising business 
expeditions, or for appearing unveiled in the streets. For adultery 
the penalty was death, but the husliand might be satisfied with 
mutilation or even forgiveness; in either case, the paramour 
shared her fate, though he could not be punished if he could 
prove ignorance of her being married. A bawd procuring a 
married woman was liable to the same penalty as befell the guilty 
pair; a married woman entrapped in a bawdy-house might escape 
punishment by immediate denunciation of the conspirators. The 
Mosaic law of levirate marriage is not directly affirmed, but cer- 
tain particular cases are considered which obviously imply this 
custom The wife who remained at home is (like the other kind) 
bound to marry the deceased husband’s brother. A betrothed 
maiden must marry a brother of the man who was engaged to 
her if he died or disappeared; if there was no marriageable 
brother, the father must take her. 

The surviving laws of property relate chiefly to real estate. 
Several articles are devoted to ensuring respect for landmarks 
and the equitable division of water for irrigation A man might 
become the owner of an orchard by planting it, with the consent 
of the former owner, but had to find for him another plot of 
equal area. Clandestine use of land by a stranger was punished 
and the produce confiscated When a father died his property 
might be divided among his sons, but sometimes this was not 
done; the land remained a whole and was cultivated in common 
by the brotheis In that case the eldest had the right to two 
shares of the harvest. Out of the common estate, however, each 
brother might lawfully extract the valuables which it w’as the 
custom to bestow upon his affianced wife. Within a family of 
brothers thus holding an undivided property there is, how'cver, 
not an undivided responsibility for offences. When a sale of real 
property was contemplated it was important that the purchaser 
should not afterwards be confronted with genuine or bogus claims 
from third parties, and it was therefore required that he should 
make public announcement of his proposed acquisition by the 
town-crier, three times within the previous month. No claims 
lodged after this time were admitted. 

As security for debt the creditor could attach the person of 
the debtor or one of his children. In either case the pledge must 
work for him until the value of the debt was paid off, but the 
creditor was strictly forbidden to sell the pledge into slavery. 
Any person who bought such a pledge was liable to lose his 
money. The only right of disposal that the creditor had was that 
of giving in marriage a girl whom he had received as a pledge; 
he might receive an agreed price for her from a suitor. The 
consent of her father was necessary, but in conditions of necessity 
could hardly be denied. If the father was dead, the girl’s brothers 
could refuse consent to the marriage, but only if they were pre- 
pared to pay off the debt within a month. This disposal of girls 
in marriage sometimes led to complicated situations when it was 
found that other claims, besides those of the disposing creditor, 
lay against the father. A creditor who had ill-treated hiS pledge 
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before selling her to a husband was held to have forfeited by 
such conduct any rights in her when once she had passed out 
of his control. 

Theft is particularly regarded in the instances where the thief 
was a married woman. She who stole anything from the house 
when the husband was dead or sick was guilty of death, and so 
was the receiver. Thefts to the value of more than five minas 
of lead from the house of a stranger made a woman liable to 
be detained by the householder pending redress. Other thefts 
might be atoned for by the thief submitting himself to private 
retribution. Gross slander of immoral or unnatural conduct 
against man or woman was savagely punished by cudgelling, 
forced labour, a fine, and castration. Adulti’r>' and rape were 
alike capital offences, and the penalty could be inflicted privately 
by the aggrieved family, which had the option, however, of con- 
tenting itself with a milder satisfaction, or even of forgiveness 
Indecent a.ssault was avenged by the mutilation of the hands or 
face, by fines and beating, and assault leading to abortion by 
beating, forced labour, and a fine. 

The source of justice was the king or his officers, sometimes 
assisted by the chief men of the locality. But a prominent feature 
of the Assyrian law is the wide allowance it gives to private 
retribution Within the family the father is usually free to take 
such disciplinary measures, even of great severity, as seem good 
to him. Public sentences were carried out by an executioner 
w'ho was ordered not to exceed the written instructions given to 
him. In general, the savagery of the corporal punishments pre- 
scribed or allowed is a disagreeable feature of the Assyrian law, 
although the Code of Hammurabi is not sparing in denunciations 
of death it has none of the cruel and arbitrary woundings so 
freely awarded by Assyrian justice. 

Two other matters involved by these laws are of interest; first, 
that in this period the ordinary medium of exchange is lead, not 
silver, financial penalties being always reckoned in this metal 
Second is the use of the ordeal by water, which was also prac- 
tised in Babylonia In a criminal charge, if witnesses or other 
mode of proof w’cre not available, the accused was thrown into 
the river, and was declared innocent if he floated. In a dispute, 
when both parties had taken oaths in a contradictory sense, the 
ordeal was used to decide between them. 

THE HITTITE LAWS 

So long ago as 1907 excavations near the Turkish village of 
Boghaz-Keui, about oom, east of Angora, lighted upon a great 
collection of clay tablets inscribed in cuneiform with a multitude 
of historical, religious, and political documents drawn up either 
in Babylonian or in one of several native languages, and dating 
from the 14th or early 13th century before the Christian era 
Among these tablets were found two large and several smaller 
pieces which proved to contain laws written in the chief native 
language of the kingdom Most of the difficulties of this language 
have lately been overcome, and the contents of the Hittite laws 
are now disclosed. Though belonging to a different culture, they 
were framed by a society closely in touch with Mesopotamia, and 
at a time shortly before the rise of Assyria to importance, so 
that some notice of them is indispensable. 

The most striking peculiarity of the Hittite laws is their 
overt references to revision In several cases it is said that 
“formerly” such-and-such was the practice, but “now” it has 
been altered. Occasionally it is custom which is thus modified, 
but more often it is an earlier recension of the law, as when the 
restitution for theft of cattle is reduced, or the considerations 
which determine whether there has been misappropriation of prop- 
erty are simplified. In general, the revised state of the law ex- 
hibits much milder provisions than the former. 

The existing laws by no means cover all, or even the most 
important, relations with which a code might be expected to 
concern itself. Indeed there is no specific reference to such sub- 
jects as marriage, sale, heredity, or contract; the state of custom 
with respect to these is indicated only by directions aimed at 
avoiding disputes in connection with them. The chief purpose 
of these laws seems to be the maintenance of order, and there- 
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fore a good deal of their contents is occupied by exhaustive 
tariffs of lines or restorations after theft, and even of the fixed 
prices for land, animals, metals, food, and clothing. It is known 
that the Hittite rule extended at this period over many peoples 
different in race, language, and customs, for which the law con- 
sequently does not attempt to prescribe as it might in the case 
of a homogeneous population. The almost exclusively agricul- 
tural character of the subjects is revealed by the prominence of 
such topics in the laws; there is only one mention of merchants 
and only a few of craftsmen 

Profierty was completely private In order to be formally 
recognized, a piece of real estate had to be .solemnly put under 
the protection of the gods, and any new acquisition of the prop- 
erty required a further sacrifice Several enactments are devoted 
to the conduct of fiefs granted to soldiers (and also to priests 
and weavers) by the king as maintenance In the soldier’s ab- 
sence at the wars a civilian was detailed to cultivate his farm 
and furnish the dues which were attached to it. Should the 
soldier die the civilian could enlist in his place Conversely, if 
the civilian died, the soldier could take up the fief and its dues, 
and put in a manager of his own Sometimes the soldier took a 
partner, working the land and sharing in the produce In the 
event of a quariel and dissolution of partnership the associate 
was entitled to a definite, though smaller, share of the property. 

The population was divided into free and slaves only. Mar- 
riage between two free persons was preceded by the giving of 
betrothal presents to the girl If she changed her mind these 
had to be repaid; if the man did so he lost his money. The 
two kinds of marriage, according as the woman remains at home 
or goes to live with her husband, are recognized by Hittite as 
by Assyrian law When the marriage was between slaves, or 
mixed, no betrothal presents were given But if a slave made 
these gifts to a free woman, by accepting them she became a slave 
too. The levirate marriage was customary with the Hittites; a 
brother (or, if none, a father) must marry the deceased brother’s 
wife. The husband had power of life and death over an adul- 
terous wife, and the father might disinherit a son, but it was 
required that the son’s misconduct should have been repeated. 
A picturesque custom was observed in these cases; the mother 
put the son’s clothing outside the house to signify his banishment 
If he was to be received back, the son carried out certain articles 
of furniture, which the mother then took bd( k to their place 

That the person of a debtor might be taken as security for 
a debt is to be gathered from the rule that a third party might 
effect the release of such a one at the New Year by furnishing 
a substitute. As to other matters of contract the only indica- 
tions are the very exhaustive tariffs for sale of animals (mules 
were dearest), skins, and garments, and for hire of animals, 
utensils, and craftsmen. 

Most of the Hittite code is concerned with penal regulations, 
governing such offences as murder, assault, abortion, incest, 
sodomy, kidnapping, theft, and damage. Private revenge is 
allowed only in the case of an adulterous wife. The public pen- 
alties were death, forced labour, imprisonment, and facial muti- 
lation, but the lex talionis is not in force. Death is inflicted only 
in the very moderate number of eight instances, forced labour 
for misappropriation of property, mutilation only upon slaves 
guilty of theft or arson. In general the sanctions are distinctly 
less severe than in cither the Babylonian or the Assyrian laws. 

Bibliography — Sumerian laws S. Langdon, “Code of Hammurabi 
and contracts,” Journal of Royal Aiiattc Society, pp 480 ff. (1020) ; 
C. H. W Johns, The Laws of Babylonia and Laws of the Hebrew 
Peoples (1912; very full bibl. of bterature to date); V. Scheil, 
Revue d’Assyriologte, xiii , 49 ff. (new fragments of the Code) ; Koh- 
ler, Ungnad, Pciser, and Koschaker, Hummurabis Gesetz, vols. i.-vi. 
(1904-1923). For the results of recent studies on particular points see 
Koschaker’s articles in Ebert, Reallexikon d. V orgeschichte under the 
several headings. 

Assyrian laws: Text in Schroeder, Knlschrifltexte aus Assur Ver- 
schieaenen Inhalts, trans. by Scheil, Recueil de lots assyriennes (1921) ; 
Ehelolf, Em altassyrisches Rechtsbuch (1922) ; Jastrow in Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, vol. li., pp 1-59. See also E. Cuq in 
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bacAu, a town of Rumania, capital of department of same 
name. Pop. (1924), about 28,000, including many Jews. BacSu 
lies in the foothills of the Carpathians, on the river Bistrita, 5 
miles above its junction with the Pruth, and on the main Czer- 
nowitz-PIoe?ti line. A branch railway runs to Piatra, in the Car- 
pathians. Bacau is a modern town and important commercial 
centre with manufactures of paper, cloth and clothing, timber and 
petroleum. There is a chamber of commerce and industry at 
Bacau 

BACCARAT, a gambling card-game (origin of name un- 
known), supposed to have been introduced into France from Italy 
during the reign of Charles VIII {c 1490). There are two 
varieties of the game: baccarat banque and baccarat chemin de 
fer The mo.st usual form at the present time is chemin de jer 
which is played a great deal in France, not only in clubs and pri- 
vate houses, but also at casinos all over the country It is also 
played at the casino at Monte Carlo Six full packs of cards are 
used. They are shuffled by the croupier and by any of the players 
who may wish to do so. Any number of people may play, but the 
ordinary chemin de jer table has 12 seats, one for the croupier 
in the middle and the others numbered from i to ii. 

After the cards are .shuffled, the croupier puts them into a 
“shoe” which is a special sort of box from which the cards can 
easily be drawn one at a time. The shoe is then passed to the 
player on the right of the croupier, that is, in No. t seat, who 
becomes banker for the lime being The other players are called 
punters. The banker places on the table in front of him the sum 
which he wishes to stake, and the player on his right has the first 
chance of calling Banco, which means that he plays for the entire 
stake If the next player does not wish to go Banco anyone else 
at the table can do so in (heir regular turn When the banker 
wins, his stake becomes doubled and again anybody at the table 
can vail Banco, but the player who lost the last coup has the first 
right, which he claims by saying smvi If nobody calls Banco, 
which happens sometimes, especially when the banker has won 
several coups, any of the punters at the table can stake what 
they like up to the amount that is in the bank. The banker con- 
tinues. if he wishes to, until he lo.ses a coup, when the deal passes 
automatically to the player on his right, but a banker can retire 
and take in his winnings at any time, before he has dealt a card, 
on saying la banque passe. 

The banker deals one card to the punter and one to himself, 
then a second one to his opponent and another to himself, all 
face downwards. The object is to get as near to nine as possible, 
but not over it. Court cards and tens count nothing, other cards 
count their face value. The punter looks at his two cards and, if 
they count eight or nine he puts them on the table face upwards. 
A seven and a two would be nine, or a king and a nine, as court 
cards do not count; a five and a three, making eight, would also 
be a natural and must be shown at once If he has not got a natur- 
al the punter can a.sk for another card, which the banker is bound 
to give unless he has a natural himself The banker does not loqjc 
at his own hand until the punter either asks for another card by 
saying Carte, or refuses by saying Non The banker then ex- 
poses his two cards on the table. If he has a natural he wins the 
coup, if not, he deals another card to the punter, face upwards, 
and can then decide whether to take another card himself or not. 
The rules about taking a card are clearly defined If a player 
holds either six or seven he does not draw; if he hold five it is h 
volonti, he can do as he pleases; if he holds less than five he al- 
ways takes a card. This is where the banker gets his advantage. 
He can decide about taking a card after he has seen the card 
given to his opponent. For instance, if he has given a court card, 
counting nothing, he will stand on a four. If he has given a seven 
he will draw on a six in the faint hope of getting a two or a three. 
Ties neither win nor lose and fresh cards are dealt. When a 
banker passes his bank and takes his profit, the bank is offered 
round the table by the croupier, and anyone at the table can take 
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it and carry it on by putting up the same amount that was in the 
bank. If anybody is willing to take it, the bank is put up to 
auction by the croupier and the highest bidder takes it. 

Baccarat Banque is rarely played nowadays except when there 
is very high gambling at Deauville or at Monte Carlo. Three 
packs of cards, thoroughly shuffled, are used. One player holds 
the bank against all the others. He puts in a certain named sum 
or sometimes declares Banque Ouverte, which means that anyone 
can stake whatever he likes There are two tableaux, the right 
and the left. The banker deals one card to the right, one to the 
left and one to himself, then another to the right, another to the 
left and another to himself, all face downwards. He then looks at 
his cards, and if he has not a natural, that is eight or nine, he says 
J’en donne, and offers a card to the tableau on his right, and then 
to the one on his left. The duty of accepting or refusing the 
card devolves upon each player at the table in turn, provided that 
he has a stake in front of him. When he loses a coup, it passes 
to the player next to him. Baccarat in any form is illegal in 
England, but it is very popular in France. 

See Badourcau, £.tude mathematique snr le jeu de Baccarat (1881) ; 
L. Hillard, Brivtarie de Baccara Experimental (1883) ; Rules for 
Baccarat by J. S. Bond (1882) ; Baccara and Chcmin-dC’fer by Peter 
(193.3). (W. Da.) 

BACCELLI, GUIDO (1830-1916), Italian physician and 
politician, was born at Rome, and after graduating in medicine at 
the university became assistant professor of medical jurispru- 
dence in 1856, and some years later professor of clinical medicine 
He devoted himself particularly to the study of malaria, his 
researches giving an impetus to the reclamation of the Roman 
Campagna. In 1875 he was elected deputy for a division of Rome, 
which he represented until his death. He was Minister of Edu- 
cation in various cabinets from 1879-00, and of Agriculture under 
Zanardelli (1001-03); from 1880 to 1803 he was vice-president 
of the Chamber. A keen classical scholar, he took an active inter- 
est in archaeological matters, although in some of his projects, 
such as the famous Passei^j.iiafa Archoologica in Rome, he showed 
more enthu.siasm than judgment. His labours for the isolation 
of the Pantheon and the creation of the Museum of Ancient Art 
and of the Modern Art Gallery in Rome deserved and met with 
more general approval He died in Rome Jan. ii 1016. 

BACCHANALIA, the Latin name for the wild and mystic 
festivals of Bacchus (Dionysus [q.v.]) They were introduced 
into Rome from lower Italy by way of Etruria, and were held in 
secret, attended by women only, on three days in the year (Ovid, 
Fasti vi. 503). Subsequently, admission to the rites was ex- 
tended to men and celebrations took place five times a month 
The evil reputation of these festivals, at which the gro.ssest de- 
baucheries took place, and all kinds of crimes and political con- 
spiracies were supposed to be planned, led in 186 b c. to a decree 
of the senate — the so-called Senatiis consultum de Bacchanali- 
bus, inscribed on a bronze tablet discovered in Calabria (1640), 
now at Vienna — which prohibited the Bacchanalia throughout 
Italy, except in certain special ca.ses. But, in spile of the severe 
punishment inflicted upon those implicated in the criminal prac- 
tices disclosed, Bacchanalia were not suppressed in the south of 
Italy for a very long time 

BACCHIADAE, the name of the chief oligarchic family in 
ancient Corinth (qv.). 

BACCHYLIDES, Greek lyric poet, was born at lulis, in 
the island of Ceos His father’s name was probably Meidon; 
his mother was a sister of Simonides, himself a native of lulis. 
Eusebius says that Bacchylides “flourished” (^Kfia^eu) in OI. 78. 2 
(467 BC ). As the term commonly refers to about the 

40th year we may suppose that Bacchylides was born circa 
507 B.c. He would thus have been some 49 years younger than 
Simonides, and some 15 years younger than Pindar 

Bacchylides, like Simonides and Pindar, visited the court of 
Hieron I. of Syracuse (478-467). Ode iii. (468 b.c.) was possibly 
written at Syracuse, as verses 15 and 16 suggest. He there pays 
a high compliment to Hieron’s taste in poetry (ver. 3 ff ). A 
scholium on Pyth. ii. go (166) avers that Hieron preferred the 
Odes of Bacchylides to those of Pindar. The Alexandrian 


scholars interpreted a number of passages in Pindar as hostile 
allusions to Bacchylides or Simonides. If the scholiasts are 
right, it would appear that Pindar regarded the younger of the 
two Cean poets as a jealous rival (icc OI. ii. 91-no). Yet it 
would be rash to assume that this tradition rested merely on 
surmise. It is tolerably certain that the three poets were visitors 
at Hicron’s court at about the same lime: Pindar and Bacchylides 
wrote odes of the same kind in his honour; and there wa.s a 
tradition that he preferred the younger poet. It is noteworthy 
that, whereas in 476 and 470 both he and Bacchylides celebrated 
Hieron’s victories, in 468 (the most important occasion of all) 
Bacchylides alone was commissioned to do so, although in that 
year Pindar composed an ode (Olymp. vi ) for another Syracusan 
victor at the same festival. Nor is it diftkult to conceive that 
a despot such as Hieron may have found the genial Ionian a more 
agreeable courtier than Pindar, an aristocrat of the Boeoto-Aeolic 
type. But, whatever may have been (he true bearing of Pindar’s 
occa.sional innuendoes, it is at any rate pleasant to find that in 
the extant work of Bacchylides there is not the faintest semblance 
of hostile allusion to any rival. 

Plutarch (de ExiJio, p. 605 c) names Bacchylides in a li.st of 
writers, who after they had been banished from their native 
cities, were active and successful in literature. The passage 
implies that Peloponnesus was the region where the poet’s genius 
ripened and where he did the work which established his fame. 
This points to a residence of considerable length; and it may be 
noted that some of the poems illustrate their author’s intimate 
knowledge of Peloponnesus (e g., Odes viii., x., and dithyramb 
xix.). 

The Alexandrian scholars included Bacchylides in their “canon” 
of the nine lyric poets. The Alexandrian grammarian Didymus 
(circa 30 Bc) wrote a commentary on the epinikian odes of 
Bacchylides Horace studied his works and imitated him (ac- 
cording to Porphyrion) in Odes, i 1 where Nereus predicts 
the destruction of Troy Quotations from Bacchylides, or ref- 
erences to him, occur in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Strabo, 
Plutarch, Stobaeus, Athenaeus, Aulus Gcllius, Zenobius, Hephaes- 
tion, Clement of Alexandria, and various grammarians or 
scholiasts. Ammianus Marcellinus (xxv. 4) says that the em- 
peror Julian enjoyed reading Bacchylides. It is clear, then, that 
this poet continued to be popular during at least the first four 
centuries of our era, The only definite estimate of him by an 
ancient critic occurs in the treatise llepl ’’Tipovs (“On the Sub- 
lime’’) ascribed to Cassius Longinus (circ. ad 260), but more 
probably clue to some writer of the first century of our era. In 
chapter xxxiii. of that treatise, the author asks whether we ought 
to prefer “greatness” in literature, with some attendant faults, 
to flawless merit on a lower level, and of course replies in the 
affirmative. In lyric poetry, he asks, who would be Bacchylides 
rather than Pindar? Yet Bacchylides is “faultless, with a style 
of perfect elegance and finish ” In short, the essayist regards 
Bacchylides as a thoroughly finished poet of the second class, 
who never commits glaring faults, but never reaches the loftier 
heights. 

The first and most general quality of style in Bacchylides is 
his perfect simplicity and clearness. Where the text is not cor- 
rupt, there are few sentences which are not lucid in meaning and 
simple in structure. This lucidity is partly due, no doubt, to 
the fact that he seldom attempts imagery of the bolder kind, 
and never has thoughts of a subtle or complex order Yet it 
would be very unjust to regard such clearness as merely a com- 
pensatory merit of lyric mediocrity, or to ignore its intimate 
connection with the man’s native grace of mind, with the artist’s 
feeling for expression, with the poet's delicate skill. 

Another prominent trait in the style of Bacchylides is his love 
of picturesque detail. This characteristic marks the fragment 
by which, before the discovery of the 1895 ms., he was best 
known — a passage, from one of his paeans, on the blessings of 
peace (fr. 13, Bergk; 3, Jebb); and it frequently appears in the 
Odes, especially in the mythical narratives. Observation and 
elegance do more for him than gr.isp or piercing insight; but 
his work is often of very high excellence in its own kind In his 
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treatment of simile Bacchylides is intent on the decorative value 
of the details themselves There are occasional flashes of bril- 
liancy in his imagery, when it is lit up by his keen sense of beauty 
or splendour in external nature. A radiance, “as of fire,” streams 
from the forms of the Nereids (xvi. 103 ff ). An athlete shines 
out among his fellows like “the bright moon of the mid-month 
night” among the stars (viii. 27 ff.). The sudden gleam of hope 
which comes to the Trojans by the withdrawal of Achilles is 
like a ray of sunshine “from beneath the edge of a storm-cloud” 
(xii. 105 ff ) The shades of the departed, as seen by Heracles 
on the banks of the Cocytus, are compared to the countless 
leaves fluttering in the wind on “the gleaming headlands of Ida” 
(v. 65 ff.) — an image not unworthy of Dante or of Milton 

Among the minor features of this poet's style the most re- 
markable is his use of epithets A god or goddess nearly always 
receives some ornamental epithet ; sometimes, indeed, two or 
even three (eg. v. q8 f ). Such a trait is in unison with the 
epic manner, the straightforward narrative, which we find in 
some of the larger poems (as in v., x, and xvi ). On the other 
hand the copious u.se of such ornament has the disadvantage that 
it sometimes gives a tinge of conventionality to his work. 

The poems contained in the ms of Bacchylides found {see 
below) in i8q6 are of two classes. I. Odes of Victory or epintkia; 
II. Dithyrambs. Simonides (b. c. 556 bc) was the earliest 
recorded writer of cpimkia. His odes of this class are now rep- 
resented only by a few very small fragments, some 20 lines in all. 
Two of these fragments, belonging to the description of a chariot- 
race, warrant the belief that Simonides, in his epinikta, differed 
from Pindar in dwelling more on the incidents of the particular 
victory. The same characteristic is found in the epinikta of 
Bacchylides. His fifth ode, and Pindar’s first Olympian, alike 
celebrate the victory of the horse Phcrenicus; but, while Pindar’s 
reference to (he race itself is slight and general (vv 20-22), 
Bacchylides describes the running of the winner much more 
vividly and fully (vv. 37-40). 

The ms. contains 14 epinikta, or 13 if Blass be right in sup- 
posing that Odes vi and vii . as numbered by Kenyon in the editio 
princeps, are part of a single ode (for Lachon of Ceos) Four 
(or on the view just stated, three) of the odes relate to the 
Olympian festival; two to the Pythian; three to the Isthmian, 
three to the Nemean; and one to a Thessalian festival called the 
ntrpaia. This comes last. The order in which the ms. arranges 
the other epintkia seems to be casual; at least it does not follow 
(1) the alphabetical sequence of the victor's names or of the 
names of their cities; nor (2) chronological sequence; nor (3) 
classification by contests; nor (4) classification by festivals — 
except that the four great festivals precede the Pelraea. The 
first ode, celebrating a victory of the Cean Argeios at the Isthmus, 
may possibly have been placed there for a biographical reason, 
viz , because the poet treated in it the early legends of his native 
island 

A mythical narrative, connected in some way with the victor 
or his city, usually occupies the central part of the Pindaric ode. 
Pindar’s habit is to select certain moments or .scenes of a legend^ 
which he depicts with great force and vividne.s.s. Bacchylides, 
on the other hand, has a gentle flow of simple epic narrative; he 
relies on the interest of the story as a whole, rather than on his 
power of presenting situations. Another element, always present 
in the longer odes of victory, is that which may be called the 
“gnomic.” Here, again, there is a contrast between the two 
poets. Pindar packs his his maxims or moral sentiments, 

into terse and sometimes obscure epigrams. The moralizing of 
Bacchylides is rather an utterance of quiet meditation sometimes 
recalling the strain of Ionian gnomic elegy 

The epinikia of Bacchylides are followed in the ms. by six 
compositions which the Alexandrians classed under the general 
name of dtdvpafx^oi (dithyrambs), using the word in a wide sense, 
as denoting simply a lyric poem occupied with a mythical narra- 
tive. The six dithyrambs of Bacchylides are arranged in (ap- 
proximately) alphabetical order: ’ AvTrivopibat,, ’llpaxX^s, ’ilLdtot 
if Orjaevs, To?, The principal feature, best exempli- | 

fied by the first and third, is necessarily epic n trrative — often | 


adorned with touches of picturesque detail, and animated by short 
speeches in the epic manner. 

Several other classes of composition are represented by those 
fragments of Bacchylides, preserved in ancient literature, which 
were known before the discovery of the new ms. (i) upmt 
Among these we hear of the dTroTre/xTrrixot, hymns speeding some 
god on his way at the season when he passed from one haunt to 
another. (2) xaiai'cijs, represented by the well-known fragment 
on the blessings of peace. (3) irpoaoSia, choral odes sung during 
processions to temples. (4) viropxvpaTa, lively dance-songs for 
religious fe.stivals. (5) epuTLKh, represented by five fragments 
of a class akin to axoXta, drinking-songs. Under this head come 
some lively and humorous verses on the power of wine, imitated 
by Horace {Odes, iii. 21. 13-20). It may be conjectured that 
the facile grace and bright fancy of Bacchylides were seen to 
especial advantage in light compositions of this kind. (6) The 
elegiacs of Bacchylides arc represented by two kinypappaTa 
avaOrjpaTLKSL^ each of four lines, in the Palatine Anthology. . The 
first {Anth. vi. 313) is an inscription for an offering commemora- 
tive of a victory gained by a chorus with a poem written by 
Bacchylides The second {Anth. vi 53) is an inscription for 
a shrine to Zephyrus. Its authenticity has been questioned. 

The papyrus containing the odes of Bacchylides was found in 
Egypt by natives, and reached the British Museum in the autumn 
of 1896. It was then in about 200 pieces By the skill and 
industry of Mr. F. G Kenyon, the editor of the editw princeps 
(1897), the ms. was reconstructed from these lacerated members 

Editions — F. G. Kenyon, hd piinceps (1807) , F. Blass, ^rd od 
(1904), rc-cd (Suers igi:); H. jurenka (1898); N. Festa, te\t, 
(ranslation and notet. (1808). For a very full account of the life and 
works of Barchylides, and a discussion of the ms ?ee the edition by 
Sir Richard jebb (1905), with introduction, notes, translation, and 
bibliography; (ext only Good). See also T. Zanghieri, Studi sii Bac- 
chilide, Bthhograpa Bacchilidea, (1905). 

BACCIO D’AGNOLO {c 1460-1543), Florentine wood- 
carver, sculptor and architect. He started as a wood-carver, and 
between 1491 and 1502 did much of the decorative carving in 
the church of Santa Maria Novella and the Palazzo 'Vecchio in 
Florence At the beginning of the i6th century he was engaged 
with Simon Pollajuolo in restoring the Palazzo Vecchio, and in 
1506 he was commissioned to complete the drum of the cupola 
of the metropolitan church of Santa Maria del Fiore. The latter 
work, however, was interrupted on account of adver.se criticisms 
from Michelangelo, and it remained 'unexetuted Baccio d'Agnolo 
also planned the Villa Borghese and the Bartolini palace, with 
other fine palaces and villas. The Bartolini palace was the first 
house to be given frontispieces of columns to the door and 
windows, previously confined to churches; and he was ridiculed 
by the Florentine^ for his innovation He designed the campanile 
of the church of Santo Spirito. His studio was the resort of the 
most celebrated artists of the day, Michelangelo, Sansovino, the 
brothers Sangallo and the young Raphael. He died in 1543, 
leaving three sons, all architects, the best-known being Giuliano 
BACH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN (1685-1750), German 
musical composer The Bach family was of importance in the 
history of music for nearly 200 years. Four branches of it were 
known at the beginning of the i6th century, and in 1561 we hear 
of Hans Bach of Weehmar who is believed to be the father o*f 
Veit Bach (born about 1555). The family genealogy, drawn up 
by J. Sebastian Bach himself and completed by his son Philipp 
Emanuel, describes Veit Bach as the founder of the family, a 
baker and a miller, “whose zither' must have sounded very pretty 
among the clattering of the mill-wheels ” His son, Hans Bach, 
“der Spielmann,” is the first professional musician of the family. 

Of Hans’s large family the second son, Christoph, was the grand- 
father of Sebastian Bach. Another son, Heinrich of Arnstadt, 
had two sons, Johann Michael and Johann Christoph, who are 
among the greatest of J. S. Bach’s forerunners, Johann Christoph 
being probably the author of the splendid motet, Ich lasse dich 
nicht (“I wrestle and pray”), formerly ascribed to Sebastian Bach. 
Another descendent of Veit Bach, Johann Ludwig, was admired 
more than any other ancestor by Sebastian, who copied 1 2 of his 
church cantatas and sometimes added work of his own to them. 
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The Bach family never left Thuringia until the sons of Sebas- 
tian went into a wider world. Through all the misery of the 
peasantry during the period of the Thirty Years’ War this clan 
maintained its position and produced musicians who, however 
local their fame, were among the greatest in Europe. So numer- 
ous and so eminent were they that in Erfurt musicians were known 
as “Bachs,” even when there were no longer any members of the 
family in the town Sebastian Bach thus inherited the artistic 
tradition of a united family aloof from all the musical fermenta- 
tion which in the rest of Europe had destroyed polyphonic music 
throughout the 17 th century, 

LIFE 

Early Days. — ^Johann Sebastian Bach was baptized at Eisenach 
on March 23, 1O85. His parents died in his loth year, and his 
elder brother, Johann Christoph, organist at Ohrdruf, took charge 
of him and taught him music. The elder brother is said to have 
been jealous of Sebastian’s talent, and to have forbidden him 
access to a manuscript volume of works by Froberger, Buxtehude, 
and other great organists. Every night for six months Sebastian 
got up, put his hand through the lattice of the bookcase, and 
copied the volume out by moonlight, unfortunately to the perma- 
nent damage of his eyesight — as is shown by all the extant por- 
traits of him at a later age and by the blindness of his last year. 
When he had finished, his brother discovered the copy and took it 
away from him. 

^ In 1 700 Sebastian, now 15 and thrown on his own resources by 
(he death of his brother, went to Luneburg, where his unbroken 
soprano voice obtained for him an appointment at the school of 
St Michael as chorister W’e know little about his teachers, but 
we have abundant evidence of his own inccs.sant study of earlier 
and contemporary composers, such as Frescobaldi (c. 1587), 
Caspar Kerl (1628-03), Buxtehude, Froberger, Muffat the elder, 
Pachelbel and probably Johann Joseph Fux (1660-1741), after- 
wards the author of the Gradus ad Parnasstm (1725) on which 
Haydn trained himself a generation later. 

A prettier legend than that of his brother’s forbidden organ- 
volume tells how, on his return from one of the many holiday 
expeditions which Bach made to Hamburg on foot to hear the 
great organist Reinken, he sat outside an inn longing for the 
dinner which he could not afford, when two herring-heads were 
flung out of the window, and he found in each of them a ducat 
with which he promptly paid his way, not home, but back to 
Hamburg. 

At Hamburg, also. Reiser was laying the foundations of German 
opera on a splendid scale which must have fired Bach’s imagina- 
tion, though it never directly influenced his style. On the other 
hand Reiser’s church music was of immense importance in his 
development. In Celle the famous Hojkapelle brought the in- 
fluence of French music to bear upon Bach’s art, an influence 
which inspired nearly all his works in suite-form and to which 
his autograph copies of Couperin’s music bear testimony. Indeed, 
there is no branch of music, from Palestrina onwards, conceivably 
accessible in Bach’s time, of which we do not find specimens care- 
fully copied in his own handwriting. Again, when Bach, at the 
age of 19, became organist at Arnstadt, he found Lubeck within 
easy distance, and there, in Oct. 1705, he went to hear Buxtehude, 
whose organ works show so close an affinity to Bach’s style that 
only their lack of coherence as wholes reveals to the attentive 
listener that this noble music is more primitive than Bach’s. 

First Appointments. — ^Enthusiasm for Buxtehude caused 
Bach to outstay his leave by three months, and this, together 
with his habit of astonishing the congregation by the way he 
harmonized the chorales, got him into trouble. But he was already 
too great an ornament to be lightly dismissed; and though his 
answers to the complaints of the authorities (recorded in the 
archives of the church) were spirited rather than satisfactory, and 
the consistorium had to make what scandal they could about his 
allowing a “stranger-maiden” to sing privately in the church, 
Bach was able to maintain his position at Arnstadt until he 
obtained the organistship of St. Blasius in Miilhausen in 1707. 
Here he married his cousin, easily identified with the “stranger- 


maiden” of Arnstadt; and here he wrote his first great church 
cantatas. Aits der Ticjc aiul Gottes Zeit. Gott ist mein Konig 
he had written two years earlier. 

In 1708 Bach went to Weimar where his successes were crowned 
by his appointment, in 1714, at the age of 29, as Hofkonzert- 
meister to the duke of Weimar Here he found ample scope for 
sacred music, and the great cantata Ich hattc viel Bekummermss 
was probably the first work of his new office. In 1717 Bach visited 
Dresden in the course of a concert lour, and was induced to 
challenge the arrogant French organist, J. Louis Marchand The 
two champions heard (or overheard; each other’s playing. A 
musical tournament was arranged at court, but on the appointed 
day the only news of the French champion was that he had left 
Dresden by the earliest coach This triumph was followed by 
Bach’s appointment as Kapellmchter to the duke of Cothen, a 
post which he held from 1717 to 1723, The Cothen period is that 
of Bach’s central instrumental works, such as the first book of 
Das W ohltcmperirta Klavier, the solo violin and \ioloncello 
sonatas, the Brandenburg concertos, and the French and English 
suites. 

Removal to Leipzig. — In 1723, finding his position at Cothen 
uninspiring for choral music, he removed to Leipzig, where he 
became cantor of the Thomasschule, being still able to retain his 
post as visiting Kapellmeister at Cothen, besides a similar position 
at Weissenfels. His wife had died in 1720, leaving seven children, 
of whom Friedcniann and Philipp Emanuel had a great future 
before them (For his sons see Bacii, R PE , below ) In Dei. 
1721 Bach married again, and for the beautiful soprano voice of 
his second wife he wrote many of his most inspired arias. She 
was a great help to him with all his work, and her musical hand- 
writing soon became almost indistinguishable from his own In 
1729 Bach heard that Handel was for a second time visiting Halle 
on his way back to London from Italy A former attempt of 
Bach’s to meet Handel had failed, illness now prevented his 
travelling, and his son could not persuade Handel to visit Leipzig; 
.so the two never met. Bath so admired Handel that he made a 
manuscript copy of his Passion nac/i Brockes; a tact of great 
significance The poem of Brockes, a dreadful exiimple of the 
literary taste of its day, purported to be a combination of the four 
Gospel narratives It had been set by every German composer 
of the time, but it was transformed by Bach with real literary 
skill as the groundwork of the nonscriptural numbers in his Passion 
according to St John 

Closing Years. — All Bach’s most colossal achievements, such 
as the Passion according to St. Matthew and the B Minor Mass 
(see Oratorio and Mass) date from his cantorship at Leipzig. 
His position there was important and congenial, and his tempera- 
ment was equal to the strain of many a “breeze” with town 
councillors who would have preferred a less independent cantor 
and a more ecclesiastical style of music But graver troubles w'ere 
not to be avoided in any large family living on the wages of learn- 
ing in those insanitary days Of his seven children by his first 
wife only three survived him By his second wife he had 13 
children, of whom he lost four of the six sons. His post was more 
dignified than lucrative; and the inventory of his possessions, 
made after his death, tells a tale of thrift. 

His eldest son, Friedemann, delighted him with the growth of 
a wonderful talent, which showed him to be, as the more famous 
son, Philipp Emanuel said, more nearly capable of replacing his 
father than all the rest of the family together. Yet he gave his 
father much anxiety by a growing wildness which was destined 
to lead to an unproductive career and a squalid old age. The 
total eclipse of his own polyphonic art Bach faced with equa- 
nimity, saying of the new styles which in the hands of his sons 
Philipp Emanuel and Johann Christoph were soon to eclipse it 
for the next century, “The art has advanced to great heights: the 
old style of music no longer pleases our modern ears.” Philipp 
Emanuel made a good career and was appointed court-composer 
to the king of Prussia. This led, in 1747, to Sebastian's ^ing 
summoned to visit Frederick the Great at Potsdam, an incident 
which Bach always regarded as the culmination of his career, 
much os Dr. Johnson regarded his interview with George III. 
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Bach had to play on the newly invented pianofortes of Silber- 
mann, of which the king had bought 15, and also to try the organs 
of the churches of Potsdam Frederick, whose musical reputation 
rested on a genuine if narrow basis, gave him a splendid theme 
on which to extemporize; and on that theme Bach afterwards 
wrote Das mustkalische Opjer. Two years afterwards his sight 
began to fail, and before long he shared the fate of Handel in 
becoming totally blind (The same surgeon operated unsuccess- 
fully on both composers ) 

Bach died of apoplexy on July 28, 17 so His loss was deplored 
as that of one of the greatest organists and clavier players of his 
time. Of his compositions little was known outside the circle of 
his family and pupils. At his death his ms works were divided 
amongst his sons, and many of them have, to the irreparable loss 
of the art, been irrecoverably lost ; indeed, only a small proportion 
of his greater works was recovered when, after the lapse of nearly 
a century, the renascence of polyphony reversed the judgments 
of his immediate posterity (X ; D F T ) 

WORK AND INFLUENCE 

Rediscovery. — The rediscovery of Bach’s choral music dates 
from the boyhood of Mendelssohn, who at 12 years of age read 
the autograph of the Matthew Passion in the Royal Library at 
Berlin, and never rested until he had given a private performance 
of it, the first since Bach’s death. In England the revival began 
still earlier by the performances and publications of Wesley and 
Crotch. In 1850, a centuiy after his death, a society was started 
for the correct publication of all Bach’s remaining works. Robert 
Franz, the song-writer, arranged some of Bach’s finest works for 
modern performance; a valuable service, so long as the scholar- 
ship of the rediscovered art was in its infancy, but now super- 
seded by the realization of Bach’s own methods. The Porson of 
Bach-scholarship. however, is Wilhelm Rust, grandson of an in- 
teresting compo.ser of that name, who wrote polyphonic suites and 
fantasias early in the loth century. During the 14 years of his 
editorship of the Bach-Gcsellschajt he displayed a steadily in- 
creasing insight into Bach’s style, sometimes restoring harmonies 
of priceless value from incomplete texts, by means of research 
and reasoning which he sums up in a modest footnote that 
reads a.s something self-evident Until Albert Schweitzer mas- 
tered Bach’s art in its entirety. Rust’s prefaces to the Bach- 
Gcsellschajt \olumcs were by far the most valuable contributions 
to the criticism of the 18th-century mu'.ic ever written, Spitta’s 
biography not excepted 

Universal Influence. — Bach’s influence in the history of 
music was powerful long before it was recognized by the musical 
world in general In his lifetime his art-forms were already con- 
sidered obsolete, and useful only as subjects of academic study 
And yet, however much its purpose and significance may have 
been disguised and obscured by corrupt traditions and ignorance 
of its idioms, whenever any fragment of it gained the inner ear 
of a true composer the effect on the history of music was im- 
mediate and profound Indeed, the recognized Bach-revival that 
began with Mendel.ssohn is obviously connected with the “Ro- 
mantic” movement in music But Bach as “(he first of the 
Romantics” is no larger a part of the real Bach than Shakespeare 
the sonneteer is of Shakespeare the dramatist 

The full influence of his whole work has hardly yet begun to 
show itself. Schumann died before the first editors of the Bach- 
Gesellschaft began to find more beauty than extravagance in 
Bach’s ordinary musical language (see, for example, Hauptmann’s 
letters. The Letters of a Li'tpzif' Cantor, trans by A. D Coleridge, 
i8q 2), or, indeed, to grasp the main features of his designs. ( 5 ee 
the wild conjectures of the editor of the Four Short Masses as to 
the “displacing” of structure in the kyrie of the G minor Mass 
[B.-G , Jahr. viii. preface, with Rust’s answer in the preface to 
Jahr. xxiii ] ) The labours of the Bach-Gesellschaft occupied more 
than 50 years, during which about four-fifths of Bach’s choral 
works were published for the first time In centuries no musician 
but a specialist will know this mass of work as every musician 
comes to know his Beethoven. Nor will anthologies hasten the at- 
tainment of such knowledge where the whole body of work so con- 


stantly attains that excellence for which the anthologist seeks. 
Except for practical difficulties (as when Bach writes for obsolete 
injstruments) the only reason why some cantatas are better known 
than others is that a beginning must be made somewhere. Indeed, 
a cantata was once selected, on (he ground of its popularity, for 
a choral competition in a small English country town the year 
before it was performed as a novelty in Berlin 

Mozart, Beethoven and Chopin. — Hence, the influence of 
Bach’s art as an understood whole lies even yet in the future In 
the past his influence was hardly suspected except by the great 
composers themselves; and, to any one contemplating the art of 
the generation after him, it might have seemed that both he and 
Handel had worked in vain Yet his was the most subtle and 
universal force in the development of music, even when his 
musical language seemed hopelessly forgotten Mozart, when 
rapidly advancing to the height of his mastery, had but to read 
Baron von Swieten’s manuscript copies of the motets and of the 
Wohltemperirte Klavier, and his style, quite apart from his 
immediate essays in the old art-forms, and apart also from the 
influence of his study of Handel, developed a new polyphonic 
richness and depth of harmony which steadily increased until his 
untimely death. 

Beethoven studied all the acces.sible works of Bach profoundly, 
and frequently quoted them in his sketch-books, often with a 
direct bearing on his own works His rendering of the Wohltem- 
perirte Klavier is said to be recorded in the marks of expression 
and tempo given in Czerny’s edition; and if that record is true, 
Beethoven must have been completely in the dark as to Bach’s 
meaning in many important respects. But art is full of such illus- 
trations of the way in which great minds influence each other in 
spite of every barrier which diversity of language and time can 
set. Beethoven’s great Thirty-Three Variations on a Waltz by 
Diabelli were actually dcsciibed in the publisher’s puff as worthy 
of their kinship with the Goldberg Variations of Bach; and that 
kinship is revealed in its truest light by a comparison between 
Beethoven’s 3i.st variation and Bach’s 2';th; for here, just where 
(he resemblance is most obvious, each composer utters his most 
intimate expression of feeling 

In the same way, Chopin is nowhere more characteristic than 
where he shows his love of the Wohltemperirte Klavier in his 
Etudes and Preludes It was Schumann who, in a series of 
maxims for young musicians, said, “Make Das Wohltemperirte 
Klavier your daily bread ” 

Mendelssohn, Wagner and Brahms. — In a more external, 
but no less significant way, the Passion according to St Matthew 
made its mark on Mendelssohn from the time when he discovered 
it at the age of 12, and suggested to him many features in the 
general design of oratorios, by means of which he rescued that 
branch of art from the operatic influences that had ruined Bee- 
thoven’s Mount of Olives Without the renascence of Bach, Wag- 
ner’s Leitmotive would less readily have attained that close poly- 
phony which secures for his music a flow as continuous as that 
of the drama itself , and intimately connected with this is the whole 
subject of Wagner's harmonization, which, in many of its bold- 
est characteristics was foreshadowed by Bach A close study 
of the texture of Brahms’s work shows that he develops Bach’s and 
Beethoven’s artistic devices pari passu, and that the result is a 
complete unification of that opposition between polyphony and 
form which in the infancy of the sonata (as in every transitional 
stage in musical history) threatened to wreck the art as a false 
antithesis wrecks a philosophy. Perhaps the only great composers 
who escaped the direct influence of Bach are Gluck and Berlioz. 
Even Gluck, whose art could owe nothing cs.scntial to Bach, 
echoed in every detail of harmony and figure no fewer than 12 
bars of the gigue of Bach’s B flat clavier partita in the aria “Je 
t’implore et je tremble” in Iphigcnie en Tauride, a parallel far 
beyond the possibility of casual coincidence. The deep and all- 
pervading indirect influence of Bach no one could escape, for 
whatever in later music is not traceable to Sebastian Bach is 
traceable to his sons, who were encouraged by their father to 
cultivate those infant art-forms which were so soon to dazzle the 
world into the belief that his own work was obsolete. 
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A Seeker of Truth. — Bach’s place in music is thus far higher 
than that of a reformer, or of an inventor of new forms He is 
a spectator of all musical time and existence, to whom it is not 
of the smallest importance whether a thing be new or old, so long 
as it is true. It is doubtful whether even the forms most peculiar 
to him (such as the arpeggio prelude) are of his invention. Yet 
he left no form as he found it — not even that most conventional 
of all, the da capo aria. On the other hand, with every form he 
touched he said the last word. All the material that could be 
assimilated into a mature art he vitalized in his own way, and he 
had no imitators. The language of music changed at his death, 
and his influence became all-pervading just because he was not 
the prophet of the new art, but an unbiassed .seeker of truth 
Whether so great a man becomes “progressive” or “reactionary” 
depends on the artistic resources of his time. He will always work 
at the kind of art that is most complete and consistent in all its 
aspects The same spirit of truthfulness that makes Sebastian 
Bach hold himself aloof from the progressive art which he en- 
couraged in his sons, drives Beethoven to invent new forms and 
new means of expression with every work he writes Gluck 
abolished the da capo aria, because it was unfit for dramatic 
music. Bach retained and developed it, because he did not intend 
to write dramatic music. Mature musical art in Bach’s time 
could not be dramatic, except in the loose sense in which en- 
thusiasts apply the term to sunsets, cathedrals, and all kinds of 
impressive effect whatever Dramatic expression, properly so 
called, can be attained in music only by the full development 
bf resources that do not blend with those ot Bach’s art at all. 
Meanwhile there are many things unsuitable for the stage which 
are nevertheless valuable as pure music, and the da capo aria 
was one. We may regret with Schweitzer, that Bach allowed it to 
oust more German lyric forms 

Some of His Methods. — Under Aria, Chorale, Contra- 
puntal Forms, Concerto, Fugue and Instrumentation, will 
be found reference to Bach’s handling of various art-forms. Here 
we may attempt to illustrate his methods in respect of such forms 
and characteristics as cannot be classified under those headings. 

Treatment of the Toccata. — The toccatas of Buxtehude and 
his predecessors show how an effective musical scheme may be 
suggested by running over the keyboard of an organ as if to try 
the touch (toccare), then bursting out into sustained and full 
harmony, and at last settling down to a fugue But before Bach, 
no one seemed able to keep the fugue in motion long enough to 
make a convincing climax It soon collapsed, and the process of 
quasi-extemporizdtion began again, to culminate in a new fugue 
which often gave the whole work a deceptive suggestion of organic 
unity by having as its subject a variation of the subject of the 
first fugud. But in Bach’s hands the toccata becomes one of the 
noblest and most plastic of forms The introductory runs may 
be disjointed and exaggerated to grotesqueness, until the gaps 
between them gradually fill out, and they build themselves up into 
grand piles of musical architecture, as in the organ toccata in C; 
or they may be worked out on an enormous scale in long and 
smooth canonic passages with a definite theme, as in the greatest 
of all toccatas, that in F for organ, which is most artistically fol- 
lowed by a fugue unusually quiet for its size. 

In one instance, the toccata at the beginning of the E minor 
clavier partita, the introductory runs, though retaining much of 
the extempore character from which the form derives its name, 
take shape in an organized and rounded-off group of contrasted 
themes. The fugue follows without change of time, and is devel- 
oped in so leisurely a manner that it is fully as long as a normal 
fugue on a large scale by the time it reaches what sounds like its 
central episode. At this point some of the introductory matter 
quietly enters, and leads to a recapitulation of the whole introduc- 
tion in the key now reached. The obvious sequel would be a coun- 
ter-development of the fugue, at least as long as what has gone 
before, as in the clavier-toccata in C minor; but Bach does not 
choose to weary the hearer and weaken the impression of breadth 
he has already made here. Instead, he expands this restatement of 
the introduction, and makes its harmonies deliberately return to 
the fundamental key, and thus in an astonishingly short time the 


toccata is finished with the utmost effect of climax and satis- 
faction 

If such is Bach’s treatment of a highly specialized art-form, an 
art which treats all forms and means ot expression on this plane 
of thought will obviously demand an analysis of each individual 
work. School generalities are useU-.ss here. Fortunately, however, 
Bach gives us actual demonstrations of his general principles by 
frequently rearranging his own works He almost seems to regard 
adaptability to fresh environment as the test of his art ; and we 
cannot do better than review the evidente thus given to us — 
evidence hardly less significant than that of Beethoven’s sketch- 
books. 

Transplantations and Self-Criticism. - When a work of art 
is successfully transplanted to a fresh environment, we must dis- 
tinguish between alterations produced by the environment and 
alterations that imply the composer’s dissatisfaction with the 
original version And here are traps for the unwary Let us begin 
with the birthday cantata Was nitr bcJiatit ist nur dtc muntre Jagd, 
one of Bach’s lightest occasional pieces, and see what became of 
its contents when they were distributed among two church can- 
tatas, the great Also hat Cott die Welt gehebt and the cheerful 
Man singet tmt Freuden. 

In the birthday cantata the fine bass aria “Em Furst ist seines 
Landes Pan” seems ill-proportioned with its breakneck return to 
the tonic and its perfunctory close But the words assert that 
“a land without a Prince lacks its better part.” So Bach is not 
thus to be caught napping' Nevertheless, his chief concern in 
adapting this aria for its place as “Du bist geboren mir zu Gute” 
111 Also hat Gott, was to remedy a defect no longer justified by 
the words. On the other hand the use of the delightful ritornello 
for violoncello from the little aria, “Weil die wollenreichen 
Heerden,” in the birthday cantata, and the restoration of the 
rejected long instrumental fugato that was to follow, were ob- 
viously brought about by the conception of the entirely new 
material for the voice in the famous aria, “Mein glaubiges Herze ” 
And when the last chorus of H’o 5 nur behagt became the first 
chorus of Man singet init Freuden, it was expanded to the pro- 
portions necessary for a triumphant opening (as distinguished 
from a cheerful finale) by the adroit insertion of new material be- 
tween every joint in the design. This material, being new, could 
not produce the effect of diffusencss that would result from the ex- 
pansion of old material already complete in its simplest form, 
and thus this instance does not imply criticism of the original idea 

Pure self-criticism is shown in the Passion according to St. 
John, which was twice revised, and each time reduced to a smaller 
scale by the omission of some of its finest numbers The final 
result was a work of perfect proportions; and of the rejected 
numbers one (a magnificent aria with chorale) remained unu.sed, 
two were replaced by finer substitutes, another took shape as part 
of one of the most perfect and remarkable of the church cantatas, 
Du wahrer Gott, while the greatest of the figured chorales was 
transferred to the Passion according to St Matthew, of which it 
now crowns the first part 

Instrumental Transcriptions. — Such instances of self-criti- 
cisms have been paralleled by other composers; but there is no 
parallel in music to Bach’s power of reproducing already perfect 
works in different media. The bare fact that a composer has 
transcribed his own work from one medium to another is neither 
unusual nor instructive; the article on Handel will show that 
Handel did this as often as Bach, and sometimes with significant 
results. But Handel, is seldom, if ever, dissatisfied with a make- 
shift, while Bach always aims at, and often attains, a perfect 
effect of originality in the new form. The possibility of this de- 
pends on the identity of all his ritornello forms, including those 
of choruses. {See Aria, Concerto, and also Instrumentatio.v.) 
His power of adding parts to schemes already complete in har- 
mony and counterpoint reveals many principles in his purely 
musical aesthetics; and the cases in which he adapts the same 
music to different words will help us to define his range of 
expression. 

The catalogue raisonn^ at the end of this article shows that 
nearly all Bach’s clavier concertos are arrangements of works for 
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violin. Here the new problem, solved with varying success or 
perfunctorincss, is to provide independent and apparently neces- 
sary material for the left hand of the cembalo player. 

The greatest marvels begin with such transformations as that 
of the prelude of the E major partita for unaccompanied violin 
into the sinfonia for organ obbligato accompanied by full orches- 
tra (including three trumpets and a pair of drums) at the begin- 
ning of the church cantata, Wir datikrn dir, Ootl. The original 
version is perhaps the most complete and natural of all the violin 
solos, for its arpeggios produce full harmony without recourse to 
the tour de force of playing on all four strings at once, which 
cannot be achieved with accurate rhythm ^'c-t in the sinfonia its 
proportions seem to reveal themselves for the first time Not a 
bar is displaced and not a note of the new accompaniment is 
unnecessary The whole is almost entirely without themes; for 
even this, the largest of all arpeggio preludes, consists essentially 
of the gradual untolding of a scheme of harmony in which rhyth- 
mic and melodic organization is reduced to a minimum Only in 
the first line does the incisive initial figure persist a little longer in 
the new accompaniment than in the original solo, but on the last 
page it reappears and pervades the whole orchestra, even the 
drums thundering out its ihythm at the climax where the holding 
notes of the trumpet span the torrent of harmony like a rainbow. 

Deeper still is the thought that underlies the transformation 
of two movements of the great violin concerto in D minor (un- 
fortunately lost except in its splendid arrangement for clavier) 
into parts of the church cantata Wir niussen durch viel Trub^al in 
da% Retch Cotta ein^ehen In both movements the violin is re- 
placed by the organ an octave lower, the orchestral accompani- 
ment remaining where it was This treatment, with the addition 
of new and plaintive parts for wind instruments, turns the already 
very long and sombre first movement into an impressive idealiza- 
tion of the "much tribulation” that lies between us and the king- 
dom of heaven The slow movement is still more solemn, and is 
arranged in the same way as regards the instruments; but from 
the first note to the last a four-part chorus sings, to the words of 
the title, a mass of quite new material (except for the bass and 
for numerous imitations of the solo-part), treated with every 
variety of vocal colouring and a grandeur of conception which is 
not dwarfed even by the Passion according to St Matthew. 

Adaptations and Transformation. — The four short masses, 
the Christmas Oratorio and the B minor mass, contain every 
variety of adaptation from earlier work The four .short masses 
are indeed obviously compiled for use in a church where the 
orchestra was small. Only four movements in the w’hole collec- 
tion are not traceable to other extant works; and they were 
probably, like all the rest, from church cantatas. 

The adaptations are not always significant; no attempt, for 
example, is made in the G minor mass to conceal how unfit for 
a "Kyrie cleison” is the tremendous denunciatory chorus, “Herr, 
deine Augen sehen nach dem Glauben ” But the F major and 
G major Masses are v^ry instructive; and the A major Mass, 
except for the damage done to the instrumentation, is a work 
that no one would conceive to be not original The Kyrie is one 
of Bach’s most individual utterances and could .surely never have 
fitted any other text; but we should say the same of the Gloria 
if we did not possess the church cantata. Halt tm Geddehtniss 
The Gloria begins with a triumphant polyphonic chorus accom- 
panied by a spirited symphony for strings At the words “et 
in terra pax” the lime changes, and two flutes softly accompany 
a single solemn melody m the altos At the “iaudamus te” the 
material of the beginning returns, and is interrupted again by the 
calm slow movement, this time in another key and for another 
voice, at the words “adoramus te.” Twice the “laudamus” and 
“adoramus” alternate in a finely proportioned design; at last the 
words “gratias agimus tibi propter magnam gloriam tuam” are 
set for the full chorus to the music of the slow movement, the 
strings join with the flutes, and this most appropriate setting of 
those words is finished And yet it is quite impossible to regard 
this as superseding the last chorus of Halt tm Geddehtniss. Not 
one bar or harmony of the framework differs; yet the two versions 
are I wo independent works of art. 


In the cantata the beginning is for instruments only; when the 
slow movement (here adequately scored for a flute and two oheti 
d*amore) begins, the basses, permanently separated from the rest 
of the chorus, sing “Peace be unto you.” The other voices then 
sing the triumph of the faithful helped by the Saviour in their 
battle against the world. The slow movement is, of course, set 
for bass alone throughout, and at the last recurrence of the allegro 
the bass continues to sing “Friede sei mit euch” through the rest 
of the chorus, as if leading the chorus of humanity through strife 
to the kingdom of heaven; and then the single voice of peace 
remains to the end. Hardly a bar of the chorus material is on the 
same themes in the two versions 

The study of the sources of the Christmas Oratorio will com- 
plete the evidence on which we support our estimate of Bach’s 
methods and range of expression It is certain that the occasional 
cantatas, from which all except the chorale tune numbers and 
those set to words from the Bible were taken, date from shortly 
before the oratorio; and that Bach, being incapable of putting 
inferior work even into birthday odes, rescued his music from 
oblivion by having the verses for the oratorio built on the same 
rhythms as those of the odes in order that he might use those 
occasional works as a sketch {sec B G , Jahr xxxiv. preface) 

Be this as it may, the alterations are confined to details even 
where an ana is transposed a fourth or fifth; but the effect of 
them is startling. Pleasure (Wollust ) sings a lovely soprano aria 
to allure Hercules from the paths of virtue, to which Hercules 
replies indignantly with an ari.i in a spirited staccato style We 
may be shocked to find that Wollust ’s aria became the Virgin’s 
cradle-song, while Hercules’ reply became the alto ana in which 
Zion is bidden to “prepare for the Bridegroom ” But' this does 
not prove that Bach’s music lacks definite characterization, on 
the contrary, these two arias are the best demonstration of his 
precise range of musical expression 

It never entered his conception of art that Wollust should be 
represented by a Wagnerian Venusberg-music; the obvious way 
to represent Pleasure was by writing pleasant music, and, with 
Bach's ideas of plcasance, the step from this to the solemn beauty 
of the sacred cradle-song was a mere matter of change of colour 
and tempo The key is lowered from B flat to G, the strings are 
veiled with the tender reed tone of a group of oboe d’amore, the 
soprano becomes an alto whose notes are, as it were, surrounded 
with a nimbus by being doubled in the upper octave by a flute; 
and the aria becomes worthy of ifs new purpose, not by losing 
a grossness which it never possessed, but by gaining the richness 
which distinguishes the perfect work from the boldly executed 
draft. 

In the aria of Hercules the change is in manner, while the 
character is esseutially the same Both Hercules and the faithful 
Christian of the oratorio are renouncing pomps and vanities for 
the claims of a higher life; in the one case indignantly, in the 
other case inspired “mit zartlichem Triebe ’’ A change to a legato 
style, the substitution of a single oboe d’amore for tutti violins, 
the addition of delicate ornaments indicative of a slower pace, 
and the noble stream of melody preserves its identity while 
changing its aspect. Certain rolling basses that originally symbol- 
ized the serpents strangled by the infant Hercules in his cradlg, 
now mean no more than arpeggio accompaniments. A cathedral 
reacts on the impressiveness of the rites performed within it, and 
nature reacts on a poet’s thoughts, in the same ways as Bach’s 
melodies react on their texts They are greater than any possible 
mood of the moment, not because of any vagueness that pious 
evasiveness calls reserve, but because of their vital individuality. 
In their proper directions their changes are limitless; elsewhere 
change is inconceivable. No amount of Umarbeitung could, for 
instance, turn the aria of Hercules into the Virgin’s cradle-song, 
or Wollust’s aria into the exhortation of Zion to prepare for the 
Bridegroom. Bach’s designs are not masks, but living types. 

One of the best modern books on Bach is Pirro’s UEsthitique 
de Jean-Sebastian Bach. It is an account of the system of musi- 
cal symbolism which Bach took over and developed from what 
he regarded as classical tradition The only defect in the book 
is its title, which should have been La Vocahulaire de J. S. 
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Bach The aesthetic system of Bach is a very different thing, it 
concerns his art-forms as wholes, and is remarkably independent 
of the vocabulary of musical symbols which he shares with the 
music of two previous centuries, and which makes him automati- 
cally set the word “high” to a high note even when the text merely 
mentions the High Priest. 

An All-Embracing Art. — Within these limits, that is, short 
of dramatic expression in just so far as “the end of drama is not 
character but action,” there is nothing good that Bach s art does 
not express He has plenty of humour, in terms of an art which 
is always literal ; an art in which jests are jests and serious thing.s 
are treated with familiar directness, and all, whether in jest or 
earnest, is primarily beautiful 

In Der Streit zwischen Phoebus und Pan, Bach answers the 
critics who censured him for his pedantry and provincial ignorance 
of the grand Italian operatic style, by making effective use of 
that style in Pan’s prize aria (“Zum Tanze, zum Sprunge, so wack- 
ack-ack-ackelt das Herz”). nobly representing his own style in 
Phoebus’ ana, and promptly caricaturing it in the second part of 
Pan’s (“Wenn der Ton zu muhsam klingt”) Midas votes for 
Pan — “denn nach meinen beiden Ohren singt cr unvergleichlich 
schdn ” At the word “Ohren” the violins gave a pianissimo “hee- 
haw” which is as apt and as musical as Mendelssohn’s clown theme 
m the overture to the Midsummer Night’s Dream; and in the en- 
suing dialogue the prophecy is verified As with many other great 
artists, Bach’s playfulness occasionally showed itself inconven- 
iently w’here little things shock little minds. The hilarious aria 
“Ermuntre dich,” in the church cantata, “Schmucke dich, o liebe 
Seele,” is one instance, and the quaint representation of the words 
“dimisit inanes” in the Magnificat is another 

This great work, one of the most terse and profound things 
Bach ever wrote, contains, among many other subtle inspirations 
one conception with which we may fitly end our survey, for it 
strongly suggests Bach himself ancl the destiny of all that work 
which he finished so lovingly, with no prospect of its becoming 
more than a family heirloom and a salutary tradition in his Leip- 
zig choir-school. In the Magnificat he sets the words “quia 
respexit humilitatem ancillac suae” to a devout soprano solo ac- 
companied by his favourite oboe d’amore. With the next sentence 
“ecce enim bcatam me dicent” the tone brightens to a quiet joy, 
but Bach takes advantage of the syntax of the Latin in a way 
that defies translation, and the sentence is finished by the chorus 
“Omnes gencrationes” seem indeed to pass before us in the 
crowded fugue which rises in perpetual stretto, the incessant 
entries of its subject now mounting the whole scale, each part a 
step higher than the last, and now collecting in unison with 
a climax of closeness and volume overwhelming in its impression 
of time and multitude 

SUMMARY OF BACH’S WORKS 

Chronological sequence is not the primary interest in a cata- 
logue of Bach’s works The changes in his style, though clear 
and evolutionary, are best appreciated after the bulk of the work 
has been digested To describe them beforehand does not aid the 
student enough to make it worth while to expand this summary 
by an attempt to apportion its contents among the Arnstadt- 
Mulhausen period, the Weimar period, the Cothen period (chiefly 
remarkable for instrumental music and comparatively uninterest- 
ing in its easy-going choral music), and the last period (1733-50) 
in which, while the choral works become at once more numerous 
and more terse (eg, Jesu, der du meine Seele) the instrumental 
music, though never diffuse, shows an increasing preference for 
designs on a large scale. (Compare, for example, the second book 
of the Wohltemperirte Klavier, 1744, with the first, 1722.) 

1. CHURCH MUSIC 

A With Orchestra. — 190 church cantatas, besides several 
which are only known from fragmentary sets of parts. Of the 
190, 40 are for solo voices, about 60 (including some solo can- 
tatas) are more or less founded on chorales, and the rest, though 
almost invariably containing a chorale (for congregational sing- 


ing), are practically short oratorios and frequently so entitled by 
Bach himself 

Three wedding cantatas, the Easter Oratorio (exactly like the 
above-mentioned oratorio-cantatas, and Ihe Christmas Oratorio 
(six similar cantatas forming a connected design for performance 
on six separate days). 

The Passions according to St Matthew and St John 
Funeral ode for the Duchess Eherhardine, now known to be 
arranged from portions of the lost Passion according to St Mark 
Four short masses (ie , Kyrie and Gloria only) mainly com- 
piled from church cantatas 

Mass in B minor; Magnificat in D, and a few other ecclesias- 
tical Latin choruses 

B Without Orchestra. — Five motets a lapella (but the treat- 
ment of the bass shows that these were intended to be partly 
supported by the organ). A sixth motet has an obbligato figurcd- 
bass accompaniment 

A few early choruses, mostly turned to account in later works 
A large collection of plain chorales, including several original 
melodies. 

II. SECULAR VOCAL MUSIC 

Der Streit zwischen Phoebus und Pan and Der ziijnedeu' 
gestellte Aeolus; each entitled Dramma per Miiska, but showing 
no more essential connection with the stage than Handel’s /lew 
and Galatea 

Seven solo and seven choral cantatas, of which the latter three 
were almost entirely absorbed into the Christmas Oratorio and the 
B minor Mass Of the solo cantatas two are Italian (one of these 
being Bach’s only developed work for voice and clavier ) and two 
are burlesque 

Several tunes with clavier bass, almost foreshadowing the song- 
style of the 19th century 

III. INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 

A. Orchestral. — Seven claxier concertos arranged from violin 
concertos and other sources That in A major is evidently for 
oboe d’amore and was performed in a restored version for that 
instrument at Fidinburgh in 1925 
Three concertos for two claviers (two being arranged from 
concertos for two violins) 

Two concertos for three claviers 

The six Brandenburg concertos, for \arious combinations. 
Two violin concertos, and a colossal torso of a concerted violin 
movement forming the prelude to a lost church cantata 
One concerto for two violins. 

Four orchestral .suites (The symphony in F in the same volume 
of the BG is only an earlier version of the first Brandenburg 
concerto ) 

B Chamber Music. — Three sonatas for clavier and flute (one 
doubtful) , a suite (very doubtful) and six sonatas for clavier and 
violin, three for clavier and viola da gamba, two trios with 
figured bass, two flute-sonatas and a violin suite with figured bass; 
six sonatas (i e three sonatas and three partitas) for violin alone, 
six suites for violoncello alone 

C Clavier and Organ Music. — Bach's own collections arc — 

1 Das Wohltemperirte Klavier for clavichord (though neither 
expressly nor exclusively for that instrument) two books each 
containing 24 preludes and fugues, one in each major and minor 
key; with the object of stimulating tuning by “equal tempera- 
ment” instead of sacrificing the euphony of remoter keys to that 
of the more usual ones 

2 Klavier~Vbiing (chiefly for harpsichord) in four books com- 
prising; (i ) 15 two-part inventions and 15 three-part symphonies 
(ii.) Six partitas (iii ) The Goldberg variations, four duets, and 
an important collection of organ choral-preludes, with the “St 
Anne” prelude and fugue in E flat, (iv.) The Italian concerto 
and French overture 

3. The six “French” and six “English” suites 
The other clavier works fill two Jahrgdnge of the B (7 
Bach’s collections of organ music are (besides that included in 
the third part of the Klavier-Vbung) . — (i) Six sonatas (prob- 
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ably for pedal-harpsichord). (2) Four groups of six organ pre- 
ludes and fugues (3) Das Orgelbuchlein, a collection of short 
choral-preludes carefully planned — all the blank pages of the 
autograph being headed with the titles of the chorales intended 
for them — but not half executed. (The projected whole would 
have been a larger volume than Das Wohltempcrirte Klavicr ) 

(4) 18 larger chorale-preludes, including Bach’s last composition 

(5) The six “Schubler” chorales, all arranged from movements 
ol cantatas 

Besides these there are the three great independent toccatas and 
the passacaglia The remaining choral-preludes fill one Jahrgang 
and the other organ works two more 

D Schematic. — Two important instrumental works remain 
to be mentioned, viz , Das M usihalischr Opjrr, the volume of com- 
positions (two great fugues, various puzzle-canons, and a splendid 
trio for flute, violin and figured bass) on the theme given to 
Bach by Frederick the Great ; and Die Kinist der Fuge, a progres- 
sive series of fugues on one and the same subject, written in open 
score as if entirely abstract studies, but all (except two completely 
invertible fugues) in admirable clavier style and of great musical 
value. 

IV. LOST WORKS 

A. Choral. — J. N Furkel's statement that Bach wrote five 
Jahrgdnge of church cantatas (le , enough to provide one for each 
Sunday and holy day for five years) would indicate that some 80 
are lost, but there is reason to believe that this is an exaggeration. 
Not more than six or seven cantatas are known to be lost, by the 
evidence of fragments, textbooks, etc. 

Forkel says that Bach wrote five Passions Besides the great 
Matthew and John Passions, there is one according to St. Luke 
in Bach’s handwriting, but it is so worthless that the only possible 
plea for its authenticity is that nothing but personal interest could 
have induced Bach to make a copy of it. 

The movements of the St Mark Passion preserved in the 
Trauer-Ode are larger than anything in the St, John Passion; but 
the text-book has been found and proves to be on a very restricted 
scale. 

Was there a genuine Lucas Passion? If so, Forkel’s report of 
five Passions would be explained. Several lost secular works are 
partly preserved in those portions of the Christmas Oratorio of 
which the sources are not definitely known, but which, like the 
other duplicated numbers, are fair copies in the autograph 

B Instrumental. — Three violin concertos and one for violin 
and oboe known only from (he wonderful clavier ver.sions. 

Part of the first movement of the A major sonata for clavier 
and flute W'hich was written in the spare staves at the bottom of 
a larger store Some ot these have been cut off. 

V. ARRANGEMENTS OF WORKS BY OTHER COMPOSERS 

Arrangements for harpsichord alone of 16 concertos, generally 
described as by Viv aldi, but including several by other composers 

Four Vivaldi concertos arranged for organ 

Many of these arrangements contain much original matter, such 
as entirely new slow movements, large cadenzas, etc. 

Concerto in A minor for four claviers and orchestra, from 
Vivaldi’s B minor concerto for four violins This, though the most 
faithful to its original, is the richest and most Bach-like of all 
these arrangements, and is well worth performing in public. 

Two sonatas from the II art us Music us of Reinken, arranged 
for clavier, (The ends of the slow movements are pure Bach ) 

Finishing touches to cantatas by his uncle Johann Ludwig Bach. 
Also a very characteristic complete “Christe elcison” inserted in 
a Kyrie of Johann Ludwig’s. 

VI. DOUBTFUL AND SPURIOUS WORKS 

Bach’s autographs give the name of the composer on the out- 
side sheet only He was constantly making copies of all that 
interested him; and where the outside sheet is lost, only the music 
itself can tell us whether it is his or not The above-mentioned 
Passion according to St Luke is the chief case in point. The little 
music-books which he and his second wife wrote for their children 
are full of pieces in the most various styles, and the editors of 


the Bach Gesells/shaft have not completely identified them, even 
Couperin’s well-known “Les Bergeries” escaping their scrutiny. 
A sonata for two claviers by Bach’s eldest son, Wilhelm Friede- 
mann, was detected by the editors after its inclusion in Jahrgang 
xliv. The second of the three sonatas for clavier and flute is 
extremely suggestive of Bach’s sons, but Philipp Emanuel ascribes 
it to his father. However, he might easily have docketed it 
wrongly while arranging copies of his father’s works It has a 
twin brother (5 G. ix. Anhang. ii ) for which he has not vouched 

F’our absurd church cantatas are printed for conscience’s sake 
in Jahrgang xliii. More important than these, because not so 
obviously ridiculous, is the well-known eight-part motet. Lob, 
Ehr’ und IVeishett (blessing and glory and wisdom). It is poor, 
plausible stuff by a contemporary of Bach’s named Wagner. 

The beautiful motet, Ich lassc dich nicht, has long been known 
to be by one of Bach’s uncles (Johann Christoph). 

EDITIONS 

Almost the only works of Bach published during his lifetime 
were the instrumental collections, most of which he engraved him- 
self. Of the church cantatas only one, Gott ist mein Konig, 
(written when he was 10, but a very great work), was published 
in his lifetime 

Of modern editions that of the Bach Gcsellschajt is, of course, 
the only complete one. It is, inevitably, of very unequal merit. 
Its first editors could not realize their own ignorance of Bach’s 
language; their immediate admiration of his larger choruses 
seemed to them proof of their competence to retain or dismiss 
details of ornamentation, figured bass, variants between score and 
parts, etc , without always stopping to see what light these might 
shed on questions of tempo and style — especially in the arias and 
recitatives, which they regarded as archaic almost in direct pro- 
portion to the depth of thought really displayed in them. In the 
Qth Jahrgang Wilhelm Rust introduced scholarly methods, with 
the happiest results. The Wohltempcrirte Klavier {Jahrgang 
xiv.) was edited by Kroll, who had already made his text acces- 
sible m the Edition Peters (which till then had only Czerny’s — an 
amazing result of corrupt tradition, still widely accepted). Kroll’s 
and Rust’s volumes are far the best in the B G On Rust’s death 
the standard deteriorated for several years. The last ten volumes, 
however, are again satisfactory, and in Jahrgang xliv,, the French 
and English suites are rc-edited. Part of the B minor mass was 
also worked over again; and Kroll’s text of the Wohltempcrirte 
Klavicr was supplemented by the evidence of the British 
Museum autograph. 

The Steingraber edition of the clavier works, edited by Dr. 
Hans Bischolf, is incomparably the best, giving all the variants 
in footnotes and clearly distinguishing the extremely intelligent 
nuances and phrasing signs of the editor from the rare but sig- 
nificant indications of Bach himself Nor does this wealth of 
scholarship interfere with the presentation of a straightforward, 
single text ; though in addition there is every necessary explanation 
of the ornaments and kindred matters. There is still a great 
dearth of editions that distinguish Bach’s text from the editor’s 
taste — the publications of the Neue Bachgesellschajt by no means 
excepted The Associated Board Edition of Das Wohltemperirt^ 
Klavier provides a pure text and analytical commentary 

The older vocal scores of cantatas in the Edition Peters are, 
though unfortunately but a selection, far better than the complete 
series issued by Breitkopf and Hartel in conformity with the Bach 
Gesellschaft and therefore accepted as authoritative (see Instru- 
mentation). The English vocal scores published by Novello are 
generally very good though covering but small ground. The 
Novello score of the Christmas Oratorio contains a fine analytic 
preface by Sir George Macfarren on lines by no means yet 
superseded (D. F. T.) 

Bibliography — C H. Bitter, Johann Sebastian Bach (1865 and 
1881) ; P. Spitta, Johann Sebastian Bach (1873 and 1880; Eng. trans. 
1899) ; R. L. Poole, Sebastian Bach (1882) ; Ernest David, La Vie et les 
Oeuvres de Bach (1882) ; E. Heinrich, Sebastian Bachs Leben (1885) ; 
A. Pirro, 7 . 5 . Bach (1906) ; U Esthetique de Jean-Sibastien Bach 
(1907) and L’Orgue de Jean-Sibastien Bach (1907) ; Rutland Bough- 
ton, Bach (1907) ; C. H. H Parry, Johann Sebastian Bach (1909) ; A. 
Schweitzer, 7 S. Bach (Eng. trans. 1911) ; Harvey Grace, The Organ 
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Works of Bach (1922); Walter Dahms, Johann Sebastian Bach: Ein 
Bild semes Lebens (1924) ; W. G. Whittaker, Fugitive Notes on cer- 
tain Cantatas and the Motets of J. S Bach (1925) , C. Sanlord Terry, 
Bach: A Biography (1927); B minor Mass (1924), Bach’s Cantatas 
and Oratorios (1925) ; Bach’s Passions (1925). 

BACH, KARL PHILIPP EMANUEL (1714-1788), Ger- 
man musician and composer, the third son of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, was born at Weimar on March 14, 1714. When he was ten 
years old he entered the Thomasschule at Leipzif?, of which in 
1723 his father had become cantor, and continued his education 
as a student of jurisprudence at the universities of Leipzig (1731) 
and of Frankfurt-on-the-Oder (i 735 )- In 1738 he took his 
degree, but at once abandoned all prospects of a legal career 
and determined to devote himself to music. A few months later 
he obtained an appointment in the service of the crown prince of 
Prussia, on whose accession in 1740 he became a member of the 
royal household During his residence at Berlin he wrote a line 
setting of the Magnificat (1749), in which he shows more traces 
than usual of his father’s influence, an Easter cantata (1756), 
several symphonies and concerted works, at least three volumes 
of songs — Geistliche Oden nnd Liedcr, to words by Gellert (1758), 
Oden niit Mclodien (1762) and Sing-Oden (1766) — and a few 
secular cantatas and other pieces d’occasion But his main work 
was concentrated on the clavier, for which he composed, at this 
time, nearly 200 sonatas and other solos, including the set mit 
veranderten Reprisen (1760-68) and a few of those fiir Kenner 
nnd Liebhaber. Meanwhile he placed himself in the forefront 
of European critics by his Versnch iibcr die wahre Art das Cdavier 
ZH spielen In 1768 he succeeded Georg Philipp Telemann as 
Kapellmeister at Hamburg, and in consequence of his new office 
began to turn his attention more towards church music. Next 
year he produced his oratorio Die Israeliten in der Waste, and 
between 1769 and 17S8 added over 20 settings of the Passion, a 
second oratorio Die Aujerstehung nnd Himmelfahrt Jesii (1777), 
and some 70 cantatas, litanies, motets and other liturgical pieces. 
At the same time his genius for instrumental composition was 
further stimulated by the career of Haydn, to whom he sent a 
letter of high appreciation, and the climax of his art was reached 
in the six volumes of sonatas fur Kenner und Liebhaber, to which 
he devoted the best work of his last ten years. He died at Ham- 
burg on Dec. 14, 1788 

Through the latter half of the i8th century the reputation of 
K P E. Bach stood very high Mozart said of him, “He is the 
father, we are the children’’; the best part of Haydn’s training 
was derived from a study of his work; Beethoven expressed for 
his genius the most cordial admiration and regard This position 
he owes mainly to his clavier sonatas, which mark an important 
epoch in the history of musical form The content of his work, 
though full of invention, lies within a somewhat narrow emotional 
range, but it is not less sincere in thought than polished and 
felicitous in phrase. Again he was probably the first composer 
of eminence who made free use of harmonic colour for its own 
sake, apart from the movement of contrapuntal parts, and in 
this way also he takes rank among the most important pioneers 
of the school of Vienna. His name has now fallen into undue 
neglect, but no student of music can afford to disregard his 
Somiten fur Kenner und Liebhaber, his oratorio Die Israeliten 
in der Wiiste, and the two concertos (in G major and D major) 
which have been republished by Dr. Hugo Riemann. 

A list of his voluminous compositions may be found in Eitner’s 
Qiidlen Lexikon and in Wotquenne’s Thematisches Verzeichniss 
(Leipzig, 1905), and a critical account of them is given in Bitter’s 
C. P E. und W F Bach und deren Bruder (2 vols , Berlin, 1868), 
and in Otto Vricslander’.s Phihpp Emanuel Bach (Munich, 1923). 

Four more of Johann Sebastian Bach’s sons grew to manhood 
and became musicians. The eldest of them, Wilhelm Friede- 
MANN Bach (1710-1784), was by common repute the most 
gifted; a famous organist, a famous improviser and a complete 
master of counterpoint. But, unlike the rest of the family, he 
was a man of idle and dissolute habits, whose career was little 
more than a series of wasted opportunities. His compositions, 
very few of which were printed, include many church, cantatas 
and instrumental works, of which the most notable are the fugues. 


polonaises and fantasias for clavier, an organ concerto and an 
interesting sextet for strings, clarinet and horns. This last work, 
which is included among his compositions by Hitter, is assigned by 
some scholars to Johann Christian Bach Further particulars may 
be found in Khant's Verzeichniss 

The fourth son. Johann Gottfried Bernhard Bach (1715- 
1739), was, like his elder brothers, horn at Weimar and educated 
at Leipzig From 1735 to 17^8 he held successively the organist- 
ships at Muhlhausen and Sangcrhau.scn; in 173S he threw up his 
appointment and went to study law at Jena; in 1739 he died, 
aged 24. 

Johann Christoph Friedrich Bach (17,’^ 2-1 795), the ninth 
son, was born at Leipzig, studied at the Thomassthule and the 
university, and in 1750 was appointed Kapellmeister at Buckeburg 
He was an industrious composer, esjx'cially of church music and 
opera, whose work rctlects no discredit on the family name. 

Johann Christian Bach (1735-1782), the eleventh .son, was 
born at Leipzig, and on the death of his father in 1750 became 
the pupil of his brother Emanuel at Berlin In 1754 he went to 
Italy, where he studied under Padre Martini, and from 1760 to 
1762 held the post of organist at Milan cathedral, for which he 
wrote two Masses, a Requiem, a Te Deum and other works 
Having also gained some reputation as a composer of openi, he 
was m 1762 invited to London and there spent the rest of his 
life For 20 years he was the most popular musician in England; 
his dramatic works, produced at the King’s theatre, were received 
with great cordiality; he was appointed music master to the 
queen, and his concerts, given in partnership with Abel at the 
Hanover Square rooms, soon became the most fashionable of 
public entertainments. He is of some historical interest as the 
first composer who preferred the pianoforte to the older keyed- 
instruments 

A full account of J. C Bach’s career is Riven in the fourth volume 
of Burney’s History of Musu, while a complete thematic catalogue of 
his works IS to be included in the authoritative .study of the composer 
which Dr. C. Sanford Terry has in hand (1928). (W. H H) 

BACHARACH, YAIR (1039-1702), German rabbi, was 
the author of Ilawwoth Yalr, a collection of Response, and other 
works, 

BACHARACH, town, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, on left 
bank of Rhine, 30m, above Coblenz Pop (1925), 1,850. The 
ruins of town walls and St. Werner’s (Gothic, 13th century) 
church are well-known St. Peter’s is an interesting late Roman- 
esque (early 13th century) basilica. The castle of Stahleck above 
the town belonged, with those of Furstenberg and Stahlbcrg, to 
the counts palatine. Bacharach was a famous wine-staple till the 
16th century and is still an important market for Rhenish wine 

BACHAUMONT, LOUIS PETIT DE (1690-1771), 

French litterateur, was of noble family and was brought up at 
the court of Versailles He passed his whole life in Paris as the 
centre of the salon of Madame Doublet de Persan (1677-1771), 
where criticism of art and literature took the form of malicious 
gossip A sort of register of news was kept in a journal of the 
salon, which dealt largely in scandals nnd contained accounts of 
books suppressed by the censor Bachaumont’s name is commonly 
connected with the first volumes of this register, which was pub- 
lished anonymously under the title Memoires secrets pour servir 
d Vhistoirc de la Republique des Lettres^, but his exact share in 
the authorship is a matter of controversy. It was continued by 
Pidan.sat de Mairobert (1707-79) and others, until it reached 36 
volumes (1774-79). L is of some value as a historical source, 
especially for prohibited literature Extracts were published by 
P Lacroix in one volume, 1859. An incomplete edition (4 vols ) 
was undertaken in 1830 by Ra venal. 

See, in addition to the memoirs of the time, the Correspondance 
lilteraire of Grimm, Diderot, d’Alembert and others (new ed , 1878, 
17 vols.) ; Ch. .\ubertin, L’Esprit public au XVIIH sidcle (1872) 

BACH CHOIR. There are several bodies bearing this name 
The London body so known was founded in 1875, primarily for 
the purpose of studying Bach’s Mass in B minor, of which many 
performances have been given, the earliest under the direction of 
Otto Goldschmidt, the first conductor of the choir Later the 
scope of the choir was enlarged to include the works of other 
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composers and schools, while the subsequent conductors of the 
choir have been C. V. Stanford (1885-1902), H. Walford Davies 
(1902-07J, H. P. Allen (1907-20), R. Vaughan Williams (1920- 
28) and Gustav Holst (1928). 

It may be added that a much earlier body established in London 
with the same objects was the Bach Society, founded in 1849 by 
Sterndale Bennett. 

'An American Bach choir was formed at Bethlehem (Pa.), in 
1900 by Mrs. Ruth Porter Doster in conjunction with John Fred- 
erick Wolle, under whose direction many ot the master’s most 
important choral works have been performed in the couise of a 
series of festivals 

BACHE, ALEXANDER DALLAS (1806-1867), Ameri- 
can physicist, great-grandson of Benjamin Franklin, was born at 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 19, 1806. After graduating at the United 
States Military Academy at W'est Point in 1825, and holding an 
assistant professorship there, he was for a year or two a lieutenant 
in the corps of engineers engaged on toast fortifications. He was 
professor of natural philosophy and chemistry in the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1828-41 and president of the trustees of Girard 
college in 1836. He visited Europe to e.xamine European systems 
of education, and on his return published a very valuable report. 
In 1843, he was appointed superintendent of the U S coast survey. 
By means of the liberal aid which he succeeded in obtaining from 
Congress, he carried out a singularly comprehensive plan with 
great ability and most satisfactory results. By a skilful division 
of labour, and by the erection of numerous observing stations, 
the mapping out of the whole coast proceeded simultaneously 
under the supervision of Bachc, and by this method a vast mass 
of magnetic and meteorological observations was collected He 
died at Newport, R I , Feb 17, 1867 
BACHE, FRANCIS EDWARD (1833-1858), English 
musical composer, was born in Birmingham on Sept. 14, 1833. 
The pupil ot Alfred Mellon for violin and Sterndale Bennett for 
composition, he afterwards went to Leipzig in 1853 and studied 
with Hauptmann and Plaidy Con.sidering the early age at which 
he died, his compositions are fairly numerous, the best being a 
trio for piano and strings, which in its day was highly esteemed. 
He died of consumption at Birmingham on Aug. 24, 1858. His 
younger brother, Walter Bache (i 84 2-1 888), was born in Bir- 
mingham on June 10, 1842, and followed him to the Leipzig Con- 
servatorium, where he became an excellent pianist. From 1862 
to 1805 he studied with Liszt in Rome, and for many years 
devoted himself to the task of winning piopularity for his master’s 
works in England At his annual concerts in London nearly all 
Liszt's larger works were heard for the first time in England. 
He was professor of the pianoforte at the Royal Academy of 
Music for some years and was instrumental in founding the 
Liszts scholarship He died in London on March 26, 1888 

See Constance Bachc, Brother Mustaam (igoi). 

BACHE, FRANKLIN (1792-1S64), American chemist, was 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., on Oct. 25, 1792, and graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1810 He served in the Army 
during the War of 1812, when he was appointed surgeon’s mate 
and later surgeon He was given his degree as doctor of medicine 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1814 He began practice 
in Philadelphia in 1816 and published a treatise on chemistry in 
1819. In 1833 he published, in conjunction with Dr. G. B. Wood, 
the first edition of The Dispensatory of the United States of 
America, which became the standard authority on drugs with 
physicians and pharmacists He died in Philadelphia on March 
19, 1864. 

See G. B. Wood, Memoir of Franklin Bachc (Philadelphia, 1865). 

BACHE, HARTMAN (1797-1872), American engineer and 
army officer, was bom in Philadelphia, Pa , in 1797. He graduated 
at West Point in 1818 and entered the engineer corps of the army, 
retiring as a brevet brigadier-general in 1867. He made numerous 
topographical and hydrographic surveys but is particularly remem- 
bered for his achievements as an engineer. He directed the con- 
struction of the Delaware breakwater and the Brandywine light- 
house and was successful in applying the iron screw pile in marine 
foundation work. He died in Philadelphia on Oct. 8, 1872. 


B ACHELLER, IRVING ADDISON (1859- ) , Ameri- 
can novelist, was born in Pierpont, NY., on Sept. 26, 1859. He 
graduated at St Lawrence university. Canton, N.Y., in 1882 and 
entered journalism, serving from 1898 to 1900 as an editor of the 
New York World. He became known as a writer of fiction and 
among his numerous productions in this field Eben Holden (1900) 
and DVf and I (1901) were well received as popular interpreta- 
tions of American character. 

Hi.s writings include also Darrel of the Blessed Isles (1903), Vergilius 
(1904), Silas Strong (1906), The Hand Made Gentleman (1909), 
The Master (1910), Keeping Up with Lizzie (1911), Charge It (1912), 
The Turning of Griggsby {1913), The Light in the Clearing (1917)) 
Keeping Up with William (1918), A Man for the Ages (1919), The 
Prodigal Village (1920), In the Days of Poor Richard (1922), The 
Scudders (1923), and Father Abraham (1925). 

BACHELOR, a word commonly used to describe a man 
who has not been married; in various connections it implies 
subordination or inferiority of rank. It is derived from Med 
Lat. baccalarius, with its late and rare variant baccalaris — cf Ital. 
baccalare — through 0 Fr. bacheler, in the most general sense of 
the word, a young man The word, however, as it possesses sev- 
eral widely distinct applications, has passed through many mean- 
ings, and its ultimate origin is still involved in a certain amount 
of obscurity. It came to be applied to various categories of 
persons as follows: (i) Ecclesiastics of an inferior grade, e.g., 
young monks or even recently appointed canons (Severtius, de 
cpiscopis Lngdnnensibns, p 377, in du Cange). (2) Those be- 
longing to the lowest stage of knighthood Knights bachelors were 
either poor vassals who could not afford to take the field under 
their own banner, or knights too young to support the responsi- 
bility and dignity of knights bannerets (see Knighthood and 
Chivalry). (3) Those holding the preliminary degree of a uni- 
versity, enabling them to proceed to that of master (magister) 
which alone entitled them to teach. In this sense the word bac- 
calarkis or baccalaurcus first appears at the University of Paris 
in the 13th century, in the system of degrees established under 
the auspices of Pope Gregory IX , as applied to scholars still in 
statu pupillari. Thus there were two classes of baccalarii: the 
baccalarii cursores, i.e., theological candidates passed for admis- 
sion to the divinity course, and the baccalarii dtspositi, who, hav- 
ing completed this course, were entitled to proceed to the higher 
degrees. In modern universities the sigriifnante of the degree of 
bachelor, in relation to the others, varies; c g., at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the bachelor can proceed to his mastership by simply re- 
taining his name on the books and paying certain fees; at other 
universities a further examination is still necessary. But in no case 
is the bachelor a full member of the university. The degree of 
bachelor (of arts, etc ) is borne by women also (4) The younger 
or inferior members of a trade gild or city company, otherwise 
known as “yeomen” (now obsolete) (5) Unmarried men, since 
these presumably have their fortunes yet to make and are not 
full citizens. 

Penalization of Bachelors. — Bachelors, in the sense of un- 
married men, have in many countries been subjected to penal 
laws. At Sparta, citizens who remained unmarried after a certain 
age suffered various penalties. They were not allowed to witness 
the gymnastic exercises of the maidens; and during winter they 
were compelled to march naked round the market-place, singing a 
song composed against themselves and expressing the justice of 
their punishment. The usual respect of the young to the old was 
not paid to bachelors (Plut. Lyc. 15). At Athens there was no 
definite legislation on this matter; but certain minor laws are 
evidently dictated by a spirit akin to the Spartan doctrine (see 
Schumann, Gr, Alterth. i. 548). At Rome, though there appear 
traces of some earlier legislation in the matter, the first clearly 
known law is that called the Lex Julia, passed about 18 b.c. It 
does not appear to have ever come into full operation; and in 
A D. 9 it was incorporated with the Lex Papia et Poppaea, the two 
laws being frequently cited as one. Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea. 
This law, while restricting marriages between the several classes 
of the people, laid heavy penalties on unmarried persons, gave 
certain privileges to those citizens who had several children, and 
finally imposed lighter penalties on married persons who were 
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childless. Isolated instances of such penalties occur during the 
middle ages ; e.g , by a charter of liberties granted by Matilda I , 
countess of Nevers, to Auxerre in 1223 an annual tax of five 
solidi is irnposed on any man qui non hahet uxorem et est bache- 
lariiis In Britain there has been no direct legislation bearing on 
bachelors; but, occasionally, taxes have been made to bear more 
heavily on them than on others Instances of this are the acts of 
1695 (6 and 7 Will. Ill ) which taxed bachelors to pay for the 
war with France; the income tax of 1798 also differentiated 
again.st bachelors Since 1008 the British income-tax law, by 
giving special abatements to men of family, has in effect taxed 
bachelors {Sec Income Tax ) 

BACH-GESELLSCHAFT. This German organization was 
formed in 1850, for the purpose of publishing a complete critical 
edition of J S. Bach’s works in celebration of the first centenary 
of his death, July 28, 1850, and the 46 volumes which it issued in 
the course of its 50 years’ existence — it w-as dissolved in 1900 — 
stand as an enduring evidence of its labours. Among that of 
several editors the work of W Rust, a Bach scholar of unsurpassed 
learning and insight, who was responsible for 14 of the volumes, 
was especially noteworthy. 

BACHIAN (Dutch, Batjan), a mountainous island of the 
Moluccas It lies in the Molucca sea, close to the south-west 
coast of Halmaheira, and is in Ternate Residency, Dutch East 
Indies It is 52m long, with a mean width of 23m ; the northern 
part IS volcanic; the centre is lower, with an islhmus; the great- 
est heights are in the south (Labuan Mt , reaching 6,000ft.). 
There are no active volcanoes, but sulphurous springs exist, 
whilst in the south there are ancient and non-volcanic rocks 
West of Bachian are Great Tawali, 19m long and 15 wide, 
Mandioli, 17m by gm and several smaller islands The area of 
the whole group is just under 1,000 sqm Gold, copper, and 
coal exist in small quantities, but a company formed to exploit 
them has abandoned operations Bachian’s fauna includes a 
large black crested baboon, {Cynopithccus nigrescens), which 
exists elsewhere in the archipelago only in Celebes, Sulu, and 
Buru, Bachian is the most eastern point on the globe inhabited 
by any of the ai^cs {Qnadrimana). Other mammals arc an 
eastern opossum, {Cuscus ornatus), a little flying opossum, 
{lieltdcHS artel), a dvel cat, {Vivcrra zebetha), and several bats 
Among the many birds is a bird of paradise, discovered by Wal- 
lace and named after him Semioptera Wallacei, or “Wallace's 
Standard Wing”' Other birds are a red lory, {Lorius garndm), 
little lorikeet, (CJ/armosyna placentis), green parrot, with red 
bill and head, {Gco^royus cyamcollis), golden-cappcd sunbird, 
(Nectannea anriceps), racquet-tailed kingfisher, {Tanyiiptcra 
iiiA), a rare goat-sucker, {Batracliostomou.s crinijrons) and a 
large and handsome fruit pigeon, with metallic green and rufous 
plumage Among butterflies, Bachian possesses the fine blue 
Papilio Ulysse;^, and the beautiful “bird-winged butterfly” Wal- 
lace described Bachian as “an island that would perhaps repay 
the researches of a botanist better than any other in the whole 
archipelago ” It has fine trees including screw-pines, a great 
variety of surface and soil, a number of small streams, some 
navigable for small boats for some distance, and its products 
include sago palm, coco-nut palm, clove, nutmeg and excellent 
Moluccas damar (from forests) 

The population of Bachian in 1928 was 12,543, partly people 
from Ternate and Tidore engaged in collecting forest products, 
and Javanese and others, working on the plantations of the Bach- 
ian Exploitation Company. The Bachianese are supposed to have 
come originally from Halmaheira, with whose people they have 
strong affinities They cultivate the land on a small scale, fish, 
and make baskets. Other inhabitants include the Serani, or 
Christian descendants of the Portuguese, Macassarese, Malays, 
Halmaheira men, and a few Chinese and Arab traders Bachian, 
at the foot of high mountains, is the capital and a port trading 
in damar, spices, cobra, timber, and mother-of-pearl. The little 
fort — Barneveld — was built by the Portuguese, and captured from 
them by the Dutch in 1609; Bachian, hitherto independent, was 
placed under the suzerainty of the Sultan of Ternate; when the 
Dutch superseded him, in 1683, they made it subj’ect to them- 


selves. The Sultan of Bachian still has authority, under the 
Dutch Government, represented in Bachian by a Controleur. 

Bibliography —A. R. Wallace, The Malay Archipelago, (lotii ed., 
1890) (E. E. L.) 

BACILLARIALES or DIATOMS. The diatoms are micro- 
scopic unicellular or colonial plants belonging to the Algae, and 
are specially distinguished by the complex structure of their cell- 
walls which are usually strongly impregnated with silica. The 
majority are exceedingly minute, and one with a length of in. 
(0125mm ) is well beyond the medium size. The first forms 
were discovered by 0 F. Muller towards the close of the i8th 
century. With the perfection of modern inicrostopes and micro- 
scopic methods, the study of these minute plants has been prose- 
cuted with great vigour and over 15,000 species of diatoms have 
been described, while about 1,200 species are known to occur in 
the fresh waters and on the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, 

Structure. — In spite of the immense number of diverse forms 
included in it, the class as a whole e.xhibits a remarkable uniform- 
ity of structure. The individual cells of diatoms arc called jnis- 
t tiles, and their wall consists of two similar halves (fig. 2), 
each composed of a slightly convex valve to whose mcurveci 
edges is attached at right angles a broad hoop-like connecting 
band The two connecting bands together form the girdle One 
half is slightly smaller than the other, the smaller fitting into the 
larger much as a box fits into its cover (fig 2) and, according 
as one visualizes a circular, oval, or otherwise shaped box, one 
obtains a mental picture of the varied forms assumed by the frus- 
tules of diatoms, the sides of the box correspond to the connect- 
ing bands As the protoplasmic contents increase in volume, the 
siliceous valves arc pushed apart and the connecting bands be- 
come broader Diatoms are usually described from two aspects, 
one in which the surface of the valve is exposed, the valve-view 



TURE. THEY AVERAGE LESS THAN ONE TWO-HUNDREDTH OF AN INCH 

(fig. 2); and one in which the girdle is exposed, the girdle-view 
(fig. 2). The valve-view exhibits great variety of form, the 
girdle-view is much more uniform and commonly rectangular 
The valves may be circular (fig i), triangular (fig. i), or 
oval in outline. Some are linear, as Synedra ulna (fig. 3); 
others (Eimotia), more or less crescentic; others again are wedge- 
shaped (Podosphenia, Gonvphonema, fig 3); some few have 
a sigmoid outline, as Pleurosigma (fig. 3); but the prevailing 
forms are boat-shaped (naviculoid), as in the genus Navicula 
(fig. 2), which embraces upwards of 1,000 species. A few genera 
have dorsiventral views {Epit hernia, fig 3). 
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Many diatoms are free-floating, but some {Gomphonema) are 
attached to foreign bodies by simple or branched gelatinous stalks 
The frustules of some are connected to form ribbon-shaped col- 
onies {Fragilaria) or zigzag chains (fig 3D) In a few genera 
numerous individuals are enclosed in a tube-like gelatinous 
envelope 

The valves are thin and transparent and generally ornamented 
with a variety of markings. The latter often appear as fine lines 



ONE FITTING INTO THE LARGER LIKE A BOX INTO ITS COVER. HERE IS 
SHOWN THE STRUCTURE OF A BOAT-SHAPED DIATOM 

(striae) on the face of the valve, and the best lenses show them 
in many cases to consist of a series of separate dots (punctae) 
which correspond to small cavities within the siliceous wall. The 
valves of certain marine genera exhibit a beautiful areolated 
structure due to the presence of larger chambers within the wall 
(fig i) A good many diatoms, especially those of the navicu- 
loid type, have thickenings at the centre and at each extremity 
of the valve, known as nodules (tig. 2). These possess a com- 
plex structure and are generally connected by a long narrow cleft, 
the raphe (fig 2), which appears as a straight or slightly un- 
dulating line in the valve-view. Some diatoms, while possessing 
nodules, lack a raphe, although in these cases the narrow area be- 
tween the two rows of striae often simulates one (pseudoraphe). 

The contents of diatom cells are very similar to those of other 
Algae. Beneath the wall there is a lining protoplasmic layer en- 
closing the cell-sap, and connected either by two broad bands or 
by a number of anastomosing strands with the central proto- 
plasm in which the nucleus is embedded. The chromatophores 
are either one or two of large size, or numerous small lobed discs 
(fig. i). The former often include a variable number of glis- 
tening pyrenoids. The characteristic brown colour is due to dia- 
tomin, a pigment resembling that of the brown Algae and masking 
the chlorophyll. The cells often contain abundant oil. 

Many diatoms, but only those which possess a true raphe in 
their valves (Navicula, etc.), are able to move through the water, 
sometimes with considerable rapidity. The movements are doubt- 
less in all cases related to the presence of the raphe, which in all 
probability contains streaming protoplasm connected with that 
in the interior of the cell by a complex system of canals within 
the nodules. Some believe that the movements depend upon an 
extrusion of mucilage from the region of the raphe. In Cocconeis, 
whose disc-shaped frustules are fbund attached in enormous num- 
bers to Cladophora and other freshwater plants, only the valve 
in contact with the substratum possesses a raphe. 


Reproduction. — ^The ordinary mode of multiplication is by 
cell-division, which usually occurs at night. The protoplasm 
divides into two masses and the halves of the cell commence to 
separate; thereupon fresh valves, which are at first very delicate, 
are secreted on the surfaces of the new protoplasmic masses op- 
posite to the valves of the parent. The new valves are situated 
within the girdle of the original frustule, but as their own con- 
necting bands develop, those of the parent separate Each of the 
new individuals thus has one valve derived from the parent, and 
one that is newly formed and more or less parallel to it. This 
process of division is repeated at frequent intervals, and it has 
been calculated that from a single frustule 1,000,000,000 new indi- 
viduals may arise in the course of a month. 

The individual diatom, owing to the rigidity of the siliceous 
wall, is ordinarily incapable of any increase in length and, since 



Epithemia 

Turgida 


Pleurosigma 

Balticum 


Fig 3 —VIEWED from the valve side. BACILLARIALES EXHIBIT GREAT 
VARIETY OF FORMS. SOME HAVE A SIGMOID OUTLINE (A). SOME ARE 
( 8) LINEAR. (C) WEDGE-SHAPED, OTHERS (D) FORM ZIG-ZAG CHAINS, 
WHILE OTHERS ARE CIRCULAR. OVAL, ANGULAR 


the new valves are always formed within the girdle of the old 
ones, it would follow that one individual of every succeeding gen- 
eration is reduced in length by the thickness of the girdle. This 
is not, however, strictly true, as daughter cells are sometimes 
formed which are larger than the parent cell, so that the reduc- 
tion in size is not always proportional to the number of divisions. 

It seems that often, when the diminution in size has reached a 
limit, the maximum size is regained by the formation of atixo- 
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spores, but other conditions than this no doubt also lead to auxo- 
spore production. Auxospores in many cases arise as a result of 
the fusion of two individuals; prior to this conjugation, the proto* 
plasmic contents of each may divide into two parts. The two 
halves of each frustule then separate, and the liberated contents 
fuse to form one (fig 4 B) or two (fig. 4 A) auxospores, which are 
surrounded by the empty valves of the original individuals. In 
other cases, however, auxospores are formed merely from the 



mOM west, «ALCAB» 

Fig 4 —the mode of multiplication is by cell division the 

PROTOPLASM DIVIDES INTO TWO MASSES AND THE HALVES SEPARATE 


THE LIBERATED CONTENTS FUSE TO FORM ONE (B) OR TWO (A) AUXO- 
SPORES SOME (C) FORM WITHOUT FUSION WHILE OTHERS (0) FORM 
NUMEROUS MiCROSPORES WHICH ARE LIBERATED AS NAKED CELLS 

contents of a single individual without any process of fusion 
(fig 4 C), and this is invariably their mode of formation in cen- 
tric diatoms (fig, i). The auxospores usually undergo enlarge- 
ment and then, after secreting new valves, constitute a new indi- 
vidual 

In some marine centric diatoms the protoplasmic contents at 
times divide to form numerous microspores (fig. 4 D), which are 
liberated as naked cells, in some cases provided with cilia like 
the sexual cells (gametes) of Algae. It is not impossible that they 
represent the sexual cells of these, but the evidence is inconclusive 
Affinities and Classification. — The diatoms have been held 
to be allied to the brown Algae (Phaeophyceae) but, apart from 
the similarity in colour, there is little to support such a view On 
the other hand there are some marked points of resemblance to 
Heterokontae (see Algae) which may indicate a remote rela- 
tionship The obvious resemblances to Conjugatae seem to be the 
result of a parallel development. 

The system of classification of diatoms usually followed is one 
put forward by Schutt (1896). He separates them into two pri- 
mary divisions, the Centricae and the Pennatae. The former in- 
clude the diatoms in which the valve view possesses a radial sym- 
metry around a central point, and which are destitute of a raphe 
(or pseudoraphe) (fig. 1), The Pennatae comprise those in which 
the \alve-vicw is boat- or needle-shaped, with the markings ar- 
ranged on cither side of a median line (raphe or pseudoraphe) 
(fig. 3). The Centricae are much more aliundant in the sea than 
in fresh waters. It is possible that these two groups are not as 
nearly related to one another as has hitherto been supposed In 
particular the fact that the sexual reproductive process appears 
quite different in the two cases makes a close affinity doubtful 
Mode of Preparation. — Diatoms are usually gathered in small 
bottles, as free as possible from extraneous matter The materia) 
is next boiled with acid (either hydrochloric, nitric, or sulphuric) 


in order to eliminate all foreign matter and dissolve away the non- 
siliceous parts of the frustules The residuum is treated with an 
excess of water, well shaken and allowed to settle, after which the 
supernatant liquid is carefully removed with a syringe; it is nec- 
essary to repeat this treatment till all traces of the acid have been 
removed. Subsequently the sediment may be boiled with car- 
bonate of soda, the alkali being removed in the same way as the 
acid A small portion Is then placed on a glass slide and, when 
the moisture has fully evaporated, the remaining film is covered 
with dilute Canada balsam, dammar, or slyrax, and a thin cover- 
glass gently laid on top 

Occurrence and Distribution. — ^Thc conditions necessary 
for the growth of diatoms are moisture and light, and wherever 
these coexist, these forms will almost mvarialily be found They 
occur abundantly in cultivated soils, and mixed with other forms 
on the surface of moist rocks; in pools and other small pieces of 
water they form a brownish stratum on the surface of the mud, 
or cover the stems and leaves of water plants or floating twigs 
with a furry investment. Marine forms are usually attached to 
seaweeds, and many are found in the stomachs of molluscs, holo- 
thurians, ascidians, and other denizens of the ocean Both in fresh 
waters and in the sea, moreover, there are myriads of free-floating 
diatoms which at times indeed make up the main bulk of the plank- 
ton. Diatoms are mo.st abundant in cold latitudes, having a gen- 
eral preference for cold water, and exist in prodigious numbers in 
the Arctic and Antarctic oceans The freshwater species are al- 
most always distinct from those found in salt or brackish water. 

Large numbers of fos.sil diatoms are known Since the siliceous 
wall IS practically unperishable, it persists after the death of the 
individual, so that where diatoms occur abundantly there is an 
unceasing rain of their minute valves on to the bottom of sea or 
lake as the case may be In this way extensive deposits of dia- 
tomaceous earth may arise, and such are not only being formed at 
the present lime, but have been produced abundantly in the past 
Even when such deposits have been hardened into solid rock, the 
frustules remain unaltered, and from their character it is often 
possible to arrive at contlusions as to the conditions under which 
the deposit was formed These earths are generally of a white or 
grey colour, and mo.st ly soft anrl friable They are used as polish- 
ing powders (Tripoli), as absorbents for nitroglycerine in the 
manufacture of dynamite (Kieselguhr), in the preparation of 
dentifrices, and in (he manufacture of non-conducting and sound- 
proof materials. Most of the fossil deposits are in Tertiary rocks, 
although there are records of diatoms in the Trias 

Vast deposits of diatomaccous earths have been discovered in 
various parts of the world, some of freshwater, others of marine 
origin. That at Richmond in Virginia (USA), extends for many 
miles and is in places at least 40ft. deep, whilst in the western 
states of America beds of 3oofl. thickness have been discovered. 
Other, though less extensive, deposits are known at Dolgelly 
(Wales) and at Bilin in Bohemia. It is a remarkable fact that the 
fossil genera and species are very similar to and in part quite 
identical with the living representatives of the class 

Bibliography. — For a general account of diatoms see G, S. West and 
F E. Fritich, Bnthh Freshwater Algae (19^7) , or the section dealing 
with those forms in F Oltmanns, Morphologic und Bwlogie der Algen 
(Jena, 1922) There arc numerous systematic works for the determina- 
tion of diatoms, p g , W. Smith, A Synopsis of the British Diatomaceae 
(*853-56) ; Adolf Schmidt, Atlas der Diatomaceenkunde (Leipzig, 1874 
and onwards), a very extensive iconographical work; H van Ileurck, 
Synopsis des Diatomics de Belgique (Antwerp, 1880-85), H von 
Schonfcldt, “ Bacillar iales” in A Paschcr, Susswawer flora Deutschlands, 
dsterreicks, und der Schweiz (Jena, 1913) and F. Meister, “Kieselal- 
gen der Schweiz" m Kryptogamenfiora der Schweiz (Part iv 1912). 

(F. E. F.) 

BACILLUS, a member of the group of rod-shaped forms con- 
stituting one variety of the non-chlorophyllaceous vegetable 
micro-organisms known as bacteria Certain bacilli cause disease 
in man and animals, e g., tuberculosis, diphtheria, plague, but the 
majority are non-pathogenic. though they occasion various putre- 
factive and other changes in vegetable and animal materials 
Loosely and incorrectly the term "bacilli ' is sometimes used to 
denote bacteria in general (See B.acteriuloi.y , Bactfkia a.nd 
Disease.) 
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BACK, SIR GEORGE (1706-1878) British sailor, was born 
Nov 6, 1706, at Stockport in Cheshire, and died in London on 
June 23, 1878 At the age of 12 he was a midshipman on the 
“Arethusa” and was captured by the French at Deba, in the 
Spanish campaign of i8og. On his return to England in 1814, 
after a long imprisonment in France, Back served on the “Akbar” 
against the French in North America. In 1818 he sailed with 
Buchan on a voyage to Spitsbergen, after which he joined Frank- 
lin's expedition to the Coppermine river in North America (1819- 
22), and to the Mackenzie river (1825-27). In 1833 Back offered 
to lead an expedition to the Arctic regions in search of Captain 
Ross, of whom there had been no news since 1820. The expedition 
wintered at Fort Reliance, near the Great Slave lake, where, in 
April 1834, news of the arrival of Ross in England reached Back, 
but the party proceeded to explore the Great Fish river (also 
known as the Back river j, tracing it to its mouth in the polar 
.sea On his return in Oct. 1835, Back received the medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society In 1830 he set forth on a new Polar 
expedition in the “Terror” intending to explore the remainder of 
the coastline of North America, but for four months the ship was 
icebound in Frozen channel, and he could not return until Sept. 
1837. Ill-health, the result of continual strain, prevented Back’s 
further activity and he retired on half-pay In 1838 he was made 
a baronet. He WTote a Narrative of the Arctic Land Expedition to 
the mouth of the Great Fhh River , . . (1836), and also. 

Narrative of an expedition in HMS Terror . . . in iS^6-j7 

(1838) 

BACK-BOND or Back-Lltter, in Scots law', a deed quali- 
fying the terms of another deed, or declaratory of the purposes 
for which another deed has been granted Thus an cx facie abso- 
lute disposition, qualitied by a back-bond expressing the limited 
nature of the right actually held by the person to whom the 
disposition is made, would constitute what in England is termed 
a deed of trust. This qualifying secondary instrument is not un- 
common in other countries, e g , Argentina, C C. 1050 

BACKBONE: see Skeleton; Anatomy 
BACK-CHOIR or RETRO-CHOIR, a space behind the 
high altar in the choir of a church, in w'hich there is, or was, a 
small altar standing back to back with the other. 

BACKERGUNGE, a district of British India in the Dacca 
division of Bengal. It forms part of the joint delta of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, and its area is 3.49osqm The general 
aspect of the district is that of a flat even country, dotted with 
clusters of bamboos and betel-nut trees, and intersected by a net- 
work of dark-colourcd and sluggish streams. The level of the 
country is low, lying as it docs on the fringe of the Gangetic 
delta; and the rivers, streams and water-courses are so numerous 
that there are few villages which cannot be reached by boat at 
any season of the year. Towards the north-west nothing is to be 
seen for miles but tracts of unreclaimed swamps and rice lands, 
with a few huts scattered here and there and raised on mounds 
of earth In the south of the district, along the coast of the Bay 
of Bengal, lie the forest tracts of the Sundarbans, now partially 
reclaimed, which extend over nearly 900 square miles. The is- 
lands on the sea-front are exposed to devastation by cyclonic 
storm-waves. 

^ The principal rivers of the district are the Meghna, the Arial 
Khan and the Madhumati or Baleswar, with their numerous off- 
shoots. The Meghna represents the channel by which accumu- 
lated w'aters of the Brahmaputra and Ganges reach the sea. It 
flows along the eastern boundary for about 100m. till it debouches 
into the Bay of Bengal During the latter part of its course this 
noble river expands into a large estuary containing many islands, 
the principal of which is that of Dakshm Shahbazpur. The chan- 
nel between this island and the mainland was formerly 25m. wide, 
but it has contracted owing to accretions on either side till its 
width has been reduced to barely 5 miles. Most of the rivers in 
the district are subject to tidal action, and nearly all of them are 
navigable at high tide by country boats of all sizes. The rise of 
the tide is very considerable in the estuary of the Meghna, and a 
strong “bore” or tidal wave runs up it at spring tides. 

The population was returned in 1921 at 2,623,756 Seven-tenths 


arc Mohammedans, among whom the Farazi sect is numerous. 
There is a Buddhist section consisting of Maghs, as the Arakanese 
are called in Bengal, who first settled in Backergunge about 1800, 
and have made themselves very useful in the clearing of the 
Sundarbans. The soil is fertile, being annually enriched by the 
silt brought down by the rivers, and yields abundant harvests of 
rice, while the produce of coconut and betel-nut trees is a valu- 
able source of income. Jhalakati is an important centre of trade, 
especially in betel-nuts. The climate is one of the healthiest in 
Eastern Bengal, owing to the flushing of the rivers and creeks by 
the tides, while the strong south-w'est monsoon, which comes up 
directly from the Bay of Bengal keeps the atmosphere cool 
Barisal, the headquarters station had a population in 1921 of 

26,744 

BACKGAMMON, a game played with draughtsmen and a 
special board, depending on the throw of dice It is said to have 
been invented about the loth century (Strutt) A .similar game 
(Liidiis duodecim scriptorum, the 
“twelve-line game”) was known 
to the Romans, and Plato {Re- 
public, bk. X ) alludes to a game 
in w'hich dice were thrown and 
men were placed after due con- 
.sideration The etymology of 
the word “backgammon” is dis- 
puted; it is probably Saxon — 
baec, back, gamcn, game, r c , a 
game in which the players are 
liable to be sent back Other de- 
rivations are, Dan. hakkc, tray, 
gammen, game (Wedgwood), 
and Welsh bach, little, cammaun, 
battle (Henry), Chaucer alludes 
to a game of “tables,” played 
with three dice, in which “men” 

^ were moved from the opponent's 

“tables,’ the g.imc {Indus Anghcorum) being described in the 
Harleian mss, (1527). The French name for backgammon is 
trictrac, imitative of the rattle of the dice 
Backgammon is played by two persons The “board” {see 
diagram) is divided into four “tables,” each table being marked 
with six “points” coloured differently. The inner and outer tables 
are separated from each other by a projecting bar. The board (in 
the ordinary form of the game) is furnished with 15 white and 15 
black men, “set” or arranged as in the diagram. It is usual to 
make the inner table the one nearest to the light. Two dice-boxes 
arc required, one for each player, and a pair of dice, which arc 
used by both players The dice are marked with numbers on their 
six sides, from one to six, number one being called “ace”, two, 
“deuce”; three, “trey.” Formerly the four was called “quatre” 
(pronounced “cater”); the five, “cinque” (pronounced either 
“sank” or “sink”) ; and the six, “site ” 

For the right to start each player throws one or two dice, the 
one who throws the higher number has the right of playing first; 
and he may either adopt the numbers thrown or he may throw 
again, using both dice 

The men are moved on from point to point, according to the 
throws of the dice made by the players alternately. White moves 
from black’s inner table to black’s outer, and from this to white’s 
outer table, and so on to white’s inner table; and all black’s moves 
must be in the contrary direction. A player may move any of his 
men a number of points corresponding to the numbers thrown by 
him, provided the point to which the move would bring him is 
not blocked by two or more of his adversary’s men being on it. 
The whole throw may be taken with one man, or two men may 
be moved, one the exact number of points on one die, the other 
the number on the other die. If doublets are thrown {e.g., two 
sixes), four moves of that number {e g , four moves of six points) 
may be made, either all by one man or separately by more. Thus, 
suppose white throws five, six, he may move one of his men from 
the left-hand corner of the black’s inner table to the left-hand 
corner of black’s outer table for six; he may, again, move the 



• TABLES' IN MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND 
From the Louterell Psalter, one of 
the earliest of illustrated books, first 
printed In 1499, in England, by 
Wynkyn de Worde 
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same man five points farther on, when his move is completed; or 
he may move any other man five points. But white cannot move 
a man for five from the black’s ace-point, because the six-point 
in that table is blocked Any part of the throw which cannot be 
moved is of no effect, but it is compulsory for a player to move 
the whole throw unless blocked. Thus if the men were differently 
placed, and white could move a six and, having done so, could 
not move a five, his move is completed. If, however, by moving 



WHITE’S 
Ace point 


White’s 
Home or 
Inner Table 


WHITE’S 

Outer Table 


A MODERN BACKGAMMON BOARD WITH PIECES IN POSITION AT THE 

BEGINNING OF PLAY 

In addition to this special board, two dice are required to play the game 

the five first, he can afterward-s move a six, he must make (he 
fnove in that manner When a player so moves as to place two 
men on the same point he is said to “make a point.” 

When there is only a single man on a point, it is called a “blot ’’ 
When a blot is left, the man there may be taken up (technically 
the blot may be “hit”) by the adversary if he throws a number 
which will enable him to place a man on that point. The man hit 
IS placed on the bar, and has to begin again by entering the 
adversary’s home table again at the next throw should it result 
in a number that corresponds to an unblocked point. The points 
in the home tables count for this purpose as i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
beginning from the ace-point. A player is not allowed to move 
any other man while he has one to enter. It is, therefore, an 
advantage to have made all the points in your own board, so that 
your adversary, if you take a man up, cannot enter; and you can 
then continue throwing until a point is opened 

The game proceeds until one of the players gets all his men 
into his inner table or home. Then he begins to take his men olf 
the board or to hear them, ie , to remove a man from any point 
that corresponds in number with his throw. If such a point is 
unoccupied, a move must be made, if there is room for it, and a 
move may be taken, instead of bearing a man, at any time; but, 
when six is empty, if six is thrown a man may be borne from five 
and so on If, after a player has commenced throwing off his men, 
he should be hit on a blot, he must enter on his adversary's inner 
table and must bring the man taken up into his own inner table 
before he can bear further. 

Whoever first takes off all his men wins the game; — a single 
game (a “hit”) if his adversary has begun bearing; a double 
game (a “gammon”) if the adversary has not borne a man; and a 
triple game (a “backgammon”) if, at the time the winner bears his 
last man, his adversary, not having borne a man, has one in the 
winner's inner table, or has a man up. When a series of games is 
played, the winner of a hit has the first throw in the succeeding 
game ; but if a gammon is won the players each throw a single die 
to determine the first move of the next game. 

In order to play backgammon well, it is necessary to know all 
the chances on two dice and to apply them in various ways The 
number of different throws that can be made is thirty-six. By 
taking all the combinations of these throws which include given 
numbers, it is easily discovered where blots may be left with the 
least probability of being hit. For example, to find the chance 
of being hit where a blot can only be taken up by an ace, the 
adversary may throw two aces, or ace in combination with any 
other number up to six, and he may throw each of these in two 
different ways, so that there are in all eleven ways in which an ace 
may be thrown This, deducted from 36 (the total number of 


throws), leaves 25; so that it is 25 to ii against being hit on an 
ace. It is very important to bear in mind the chance of being hit 
on any number. The following table gives the odds against being 
hit on any number within the reach of one or two dae — 


It is 25 to 

1 1, or about 

0 to 4, 
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24 „ 

12, or 

2 1 
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The table shows that if a blot must be left within the reach of 
one die, the nearer it is left to the adversary's man the less prob- 
ability there is of its being hit Also, that it is long odds against 
being hit on a blot which is only to be reached with double dice, 
and that, in that case (on any number from 7 to 11 ), the farther 
off the blot is the less chance there is of its being hit 
The table assumes that the board is open for every possible 
throw If part of the throw is blocked by an intervening point 
being held by adverse men, the chance ol being hit is less 
Two principles, then, have to be considered in moving the 
men. — (1) To make points where there is the best chance of 
obstructing the opponent (2) When obliged (0 leave blots, to 
choose the position in which they are least likely to be hit. 

The best points to secure are the five-point in your own inner 
table and the five-point in your adversary's inner table. The next 
best is your own bar-point, and the next best the four in your 
own inner table. 

When your adversary is bearing his men, and you have two men 
in his table, say, on his ace-pomt, and several men in the outer 
table it is to your advantage to leave one man on the ace-point, 
because it prevents his bearing his men to the greatest advantage, 
and gives you tlie chance of his leaving a blot But if you find that 
you can probably save the gammon by bringing both your men 
out of his table, do not wait for a blot. Eight points is the average 
throw 

The laws of backgammon (as given by Hoyle) are as follow. — 
I. When a man is touched by the caster it must be played if 
possible; if impossible no penalty. 2. A man is not played till 
it is placed upon a point and quitted. 3. If a player omits a man 
from the board there is no penalty. 4 If he bears any number of 
men before he has entered a man taken up, men so borne must 
be entered again. 5 If he has mistaken his throw and played it, 
and his adversary has thrown, it is not in the choice of either of 
the players to alter it, unless they both agree to do so b. If one 
or both dice are “cocked,” t e., do not lie fairly and squarely on 
the tabic, a fresh throw is imperative 
Russian Backgammon varies from the above game in that the 
men, instead of being set as in the diagram, are entered in the 
same table by throws of the dice, and both players move in the 
same direction round to the opposite table. There are various 
rules for this game. By some a player is not obliged to enter all 
his men before he moves any; he can take up blots at any time 
on entering, but while he has a man up, he must enter it before 
entering any more or moving any of those already entered. If 
he cannot enter the man that is up, he loses the benefit of the 
throw. 

A player who throws doublets must play or enter not only the 
number thrown, but also doublets of the number corresponding 
to the opposite side of the dice; thus, if he throws sixes, he must 
first enter or move the sixes, as the case may be, and then aces, 
and he also has another throw. Some rules allow him to play 
either doublets first, but he must always complete one .set before 
playing the other. If a player cannot play the whole of his throw, 
his adversary is sometimes allowed to play the unplayed portion, 
in which cases the caster is sometimes allowed to come in and 
complete his moves, if he can, and in the event of his having 
thrown deucc-ace or doublets to throw again If he throws 
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doublets a second time, he moves and throws again, and so on. The 
privilege is sometimes restricted by not allowing this advantage 
to the first doublets thrown by each player. It is sometimes ex- 
tended by allowing the thrower of the deuce-ace to choose any 
doublets he likes on the opposite side of the dice, and to 
throw again The restriction with regard to the first doublets 
thrown does not apply to deuce-ace, nor does throwing it remove 
the restriction with regard to first doublets A player must first 
l)e able to complete the doublets thrown If the player cannot 
move the whole throw he cannot take the corresponding doublets, 
and he is not allowed another throw if he cannot move all the 
points to which he is entitled. 

BniuoGKAPHY.— E. Hoyle, A Short treatise on the. game of Back- 
gammon (1743); “Captain Crawley,” Backgammon (1862); “Hcrkc- 
Icy,” Draughts and Backgammon (1890) ; Hoyle's Games Modernized 
rev. by L. H. Daw.son (1^3). 

BACKHUYSEN or Bakhuisen, LUDOLF (1631-1708), 
Dutch painter, was born on Dec 18 1631, at Emden, Hanover, 
and died at Amsterdam on Nov 17 1708 He studied under Allart 
van Everdingen and Hendrik Dubbels, and soon became celebrated 
for his sea-pieces His numerous compo.sitions are nearly all 
variations of one subject, and in a style peculiarly his own, marked 
by intense realism In his later years Backhuysen employed his 
time in etching and calligraphy 

BACKNANG, an agricultural market town in the republic of 
Wurttemberg, i8m NE of Stuttgart Pop (1925) 8.81 r. It 
has an interesting 12th century church, and important tanneries 
and leather factories. 

BACKSCRATCHER, a long slender rod of wood, whale- 
bone tortoiseshell, horn or cane, with a carved hand, usually of 
ivory, mounted at the extremity Its name suggests the primary 
use of the implement, but little is known of its history, and it was 
unquestionably also employed as a kind of rake to keep in order 
the huge “heads” of powdered hair worn by women during the 
18th and early 19th centuries. The backscratcher varies in 
length from 12 to 2oin , and the more elaborate examples, which 
were occasionally hung from the wai.st, are silver-mounted, and 
in rare instances the ivory fingers bear carved rings The hand is 
sometimes outstretched, and sometimes the fingers are flexed; the 
modelling is frequently good, the fingers delicately formed and 
the nails well defined; the hand was sometimes replaced by a 
rake or a bird’s claw It was indifferently dexter or sinister, but 
the Chinese variety usually bears a right hand The backscratcher 
has become scarce, and is sought after by the modern collector. 

BACK’S RIVER, a river in Mackenzie and Keewatin dis- 
tricts, Canada, rising in Sussex lake, a small body of water in 
108° 20' W and 64° 25' N , and flowing with a very tortuous 
course north-east to an inlet of the Arctic ocean, passing through 
several large lake-expan.sions — Pelly. Garry, MacDougall and 
Franklin 

BACKWARDATION, a technical term employed on the 
London Stock Exchange to exjire.ss the amount charged for the 
loan of stock from one account to the other, and paid to the pur- 
chaser by the seller on a bear account (see Bear), in order to 
allow the seller to defer the delivery of the stock. The seller, 
ha\nng sold for delivery on a certain date, stocks or shares which 
probably he does not possess, in the hope that he may be able, 
before the day fixed for delivery, to buy them at a cheaper price 
and .so earn a profit, finds on settling day that the prices have 
not gone down according to his expectation, and therefore pays 
the purcha.ser an agreed amount of interest (backwardation) 
for the privilege of deferring the delivery, cither in order to pro- 
cure the stO(k, or else in the hope that there will be a shrinkage 
in the price which will enable him to gain a profit. (See also 
Stock Exchange ) 

BACKWARD CHaDREN. By backwardness is com- 
monly meant the effects of delayed progress or development in 
the growing child Backwardness may be either physical or 
mental. It is, however, chiefly in mental backwardness that 
scientific interest has centred Apart from exceptional cases of 
a medical or pathological nature such a.s cretinism or deferred 
puberty, phy.sical immaturity has mainly been studied because 


of its apparent influence on the expansion of the mind. Quite 
recently efforts have been made to find a precise measure of 
physical backwardness — ^based, for example, on height, weight, 
or X-ray photographs of the structure of the bones. But these 
have been largely undertaken to compare anatomical growth and 
physiological development with advance in mental capacity. 

Definition. — Mental backwardness may be of two kinds: 
inborn or acquired. In the one, the child is born with less than 
the average measure of intelligence In the other, through ill 
health, absence from school or poor home circumstances, he fails 
to make normal progress in knowledge or learning The proper 
treatment of both forms is one of the most urgent problems for 
the parent, teacher and education authority The development of 
the child’s mind is now usually measured in terms of a mental or 
educational ratio; that is, the proportion of the child’s mental 
age, or of his educational attainments expre.ssed in terms of 
equivalent years, (0 his jihysical age by (he calendar. Not every 
child who falls a fraction below the general average is in need of 
special school provision The following is the definition most gen- 
erally accepted, a backward child is one who is so deeply retarded 
in mental development or attainments that by the middle of his 
school career he is unable to profit by the instruction given even 
in the class below that which is normal for his age In terms of 
the mental ratio this means that a backward child is one who is 
retarded by 15% of his chronological age, and therefore has a 
mental ratio of less than A child who is backward by more 
than 30% of his actual age, whose mental ratio therefore is below 
70*7^, is commonly regarded as mentally defective. In Great 
Britain the milder cases of ret.irded development have received 
an official recognition, since the definition of the mentally de- 
fective given in the Act of 1921 speaks of them as children 
who, “not being imbecile and not being merely dull and back- 
ward, are defective, that is to say, by reason of mental or physical 
defect, are incapable of receiving proper benefit from the instruc- 
tion in the ordinary public elementary school ” 

Numbers. — Several surveys have been carried out to deter- 
mine the number of children who are backward in this .sense It 
appears that in most large cities and in most industrial areas they 
amount to about io({, of the school population From one district 
to another, however, the figures vary widely. In good neighbour- 
hoods the proportion may be as low as 1% or In slums and 
in rural areas where the best elements in the population have been 
drained away to neighbouring towns, it may rise to 20% or 25%. 
In the whole of England and Wales it has been calculated the 
total number of dull and backward children between the ages of 
seven and 14 amounts approximately to 265,000. 

Causes. — To discover the causes of educational backwardness, 
intensive investigations have been made of numerous typical in- 
stances Psychological tests, supplemented by thorough case- 
histories for each child, are the methods mainly used. 

(a) Psychological.-— Oi all the causes thus laid bare the com- 
mone.st proves to be inborn inferiority in general intelligence It 
appears that the unintelligent are always backward; but the back- 
ward are not necessarily unintelligent. Among other psychological 
factors are to be noted, first, special mental disabilities such as 
bad memory, unstable attention, poor auditory or visual imagery, 
incapacity for verbal or abstract symbols as distinct from prac- 
tical or manual work, and, .secondly, various temperamental 
troubles, issuing in emotional apathy, emotional instability, emo- 
tional conflicts, petty moral or disciplinary difficulties, lack of 
interest in school work, antagonism to a particular teacher or 
subject, worry about conditions at home and the like. 

(b) Physical . — Physical handicaps seem almost as common. 
They include such specific conditions as defective vision, defective 
hearing, defective speech, lefthandedness and disturbances of the 
nervous system, and more general conditions such as malnutrition 
and lowered vitality from many different causes — ^rickets, rheuma- 
tism, recurrent catarrh, enlarged tonsils and adenoids, a run of 
infectious ailments, and the like. In either case the factors are 
nearly all of a remediable type, and are often so slight as to 
escape attention and treatment unless an intensive study is made 
of each individual. Grave incurable disease is far more rare. 
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The foregoing causes arise within the child himself. Other fac- 
tors are extrinsic; and require not only an examination of the 
pupil, but a careful enquiry into his past history and home circum- 
stances. The following are the chief : — 

(c) Defects Within the School Organization Itself. — ^Among 
these may be included bad teaching, uninspiring or ill-adapted 
methods of instruction, too slow or too rapid promotion, and, 
above all, a sudden break in teaching methods, such as too often 
occurs when the child is transferred from the infants’ to the 
senior department or from one school to another. Irregular at- 
tendance is responsible for about one case in ten. 

(d) Social or Environment Handicaps. — Poverty and its mani- 
fold concomitants — insufficient or inappropriate food, overcrowd- 
ing, want of sleep, lack of facilities for healthy recreation, lack 
of culture in the home, lack of parental .sympathy with the school 
and its work — these have an effect which is indirect rather than 
direct, and is harder to estimate than is popularly supposed. 

It will thus be seen that educational backwardness may be 
divided into two main causal types, those due to some inherent 
disability operating from birth, and those due to some accidental 
circumstance operating after the child is born. The former are 
sometimes called (in a somewhat technical sense) the “dull”; 
and the latter (in a somewhat specialized sense) the merely 
“backward.” The distinction makes a world of dilterence in re- 
gard to treatment and outlook. In the one ca.se the backwardness 
is irreparable; in the other, it is, in theory at any rate, curable 

Treatment. — It is now generally agreed that the backward 
'child needs special provision along lines somewhat similar to 
those already accorded to the mentally deficient. Special classes 
or schools should be instituted, intermediate in type between 
the special school for the mentally defective {q.v ) and the ordi- 
nary standards for the normal In special classes such as these, 
the great features will be small size and an easily graded syllabus 
There will be less formal and academic work, more concrete prac- 
tical and manual work, and, above all, individual attention to 
specific difficulties of each particular child. Throughout, success 
will be attained, not by a little extra coaching or drill, but by 
discovering, and attempting to remedy, the fundamental causes 
To this end the efforts of the teacher in the clas.sroom must be 
supplemented by special medical inspection and treatment, and 
by an effective social service directed towards the removal of 
handicaps in the home. 

Bibi-Iograi’Iiy. — H. Woodrow, Brightness and Dullness in Children 
(1919); L. S Hollingworth. The Psythology of Subnormal Children 
Og-io) ; A. D. Inskeep, Teaching Dull and Retarded Children (1926) , 
E. N. Paulu, Diagnostic Testing and Remedial Teaching (1924) , A. F. 
Bronner, The Psychology of Special Abilities and Disabilities (1919) ; 
C. Burt, Mental and Siholastic Tests (1921). 

Reference may also be made to the various reports of the central and 
local education authorities, more particularly — City of Birmingham, 
Report on an Investigation upon Backward Children (1920) , London 
County Council, Report on the Distribution and Relations of Educa- 
tional Abilities (1917) ; London County Council, Development Memo- 
randum No. 1, The Backward Child (1921) , Annual Reports of the 
Medical Officer for the Board of Education See also articles on Mental 
Defectives Examinations, Mental Tests, etc. (Cv B) 

BACOLOD, a municipality (with administration centre and 
seven barrios or districts), capital of the province of Occidental 
Negros, and port on the western side of the island of Negros 
opposite the small island of Guimaras, in the Philippine Islands. 
Pop. (1918), 19,360, of whom 9,785 were males and 25 whites 
Because of the shallowness of the water, large vessels cannot 
enter the harbour. Good automobile roads lead to other parts 
of the province, and largely because of this, Bacolod is a centre 
for the sugar industry. In 1918 it had five manufacturing estab- 
lishments with an output valued at 39,000 pesos. That year it 
had ten schools, of which five were public. A meteorological 
station is established there The language is a dialect of Bisayan. 

BACON, FRANCIS, Baron Verulam, Viscount St. Al- 
bans (1561-1626), English philosopher, statesman and essayist, 
lord chancellor of England, was born at York House in the Strand, 
London, on Jan. 22, 1560/1. He was the youngest son of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon (q.v.), the lord keeper. His mother was a sister- 
in-law of Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley.- In April 


1573 he was entered at Trinity college, Cambridge, where he ap- 
plied himself diligently to the several sciences as then taught. 
Years later, he himself defined the quality of his mind and the 
nature of his real aspirations in the De mterprelatione naturae 
prooemium : — 

I found that I was fitted for nothing so well as for the study 
of truth ; as having a mind nimhle and versatile enough to catch 
the resemblances of things (which is the chief point), .ind at the 
same time steady enough to fn and distinguish their sutitler 
differences; as being gifted by nature with desire to seek, patience 
to doubt, fondness to meditate, slowness to assert, readiness to 
consider, carefulness to dispose and set in order; and as being 
a man that neither affects what is new nor admits what is old, 
and that hates every kind of imposture .So I thought my nature 
had a kind of familiarity and relation with Truth. 

On June 27, 1576, Francis and his brother Anthony were entered 
at Gray’s Inn, and a few months later he was sent abroad with 
Sir Amyas Paulet, English ambassador at Paris He took up resi- 
dence at Gray's Inn in 1579, and was admitted an outer barrister 
in 1582. In 1580 he applied, unsuccessfully, through his uncle, 
Burghley, the lord treasurer, for some post at court In 1584 
he took his seat in parliament for Melcombe Regis in Dorsetshire. 

At the close of 1591 Bacon was acting as the confidential adviser 
of the earl of Essex, Elizabeth’s favourite. In Feb 1593 parlia- 
ment was called, and Bacon took his seat for Middlesex Bacon’s 
opposition to the proposal to levy a double subsidy to meet the 
state necessities, though prompted by the desire to serve the queen, 
gave her deep and well-nigh ineradicable offence. He was accused 
of seeking popularity, and was for a time excluded from the court, 
Es.sex at this time presented Bacon with a piece of land near 
Twickenham, and used his intluence to procure for him the office 
of master of the rolls. Before anything came of this application, 
the Cadiz expedition had resulted in a brilliant success, and Essex 
became the idol of the army and the people. Bacon saw clearly 
that such a reputation would assuredly alienate the affections of 
the queen from his patron He therefore addressed a letter to the 
earl, urging him to seek and secure the favour of the queen alone. 
Ills advice proved ineffectual. 

Bacon, in the meantime, had increased his reputation by the 
publication in 1597 of his Essays, together with the Colours of 
Good and Evil and the Meditationes Sacrae, 

The disgr.ice of Essex, after the unfortunate incidents of his 
campaign in Ireland in 1 599, gave Bacon an opportunity of obtain- 
ing again the royal favour. The trial of Essex took place (June 
1600) before a body of her majesty’s councillors, and Bacon had 
an unimportant part in the accusation. Strangely enough Essex 
docs not seem to have been hurt by his action in this matter, and 
shortly after his release he was again on friendly terms with his 
old client Bacon did not then know that Essex had formed the 
desperate project of seizing the queen’s person and compelling her 
to dismiss from her council his enemies, Raleigh, Cobham, and 
Cecil. The plot was, however, forced on prematurely and the rash 
attempt to rouse the city of London (Feb 8, 1601) proved a 
complete fiasco The leaders were arrested that night and thrown 
into prison. 

Essex was tried along with the young earl of Southampton, 
Bacon, as one of her majesty’s counsel, was prcMmt on the occa- 
sion and at times intervened in the course of the trial, to recall to 
the minds of those present the real question at issue. It seems 
to have been thought that had it not been for Bacon’s speeches 
Essex might have escajjed, or, at all events, have been afterwards 
pardoned. But this view of the matter depends on the supposition 
that Essex was guilty only of a rash outbreak. That this was not 
the case was well known to the queen and her council. After the 
execution of Essex it was thought necessary that some account of 
the facts should be circulated, to remove the prejudice against the 
queen’s action in the matter. This was entrusted to Bacon, who 
drew up a Declaration of the Practices and Treasons attempted 
and committed by Robert, late Earl of Essex, his first draft being 
extensively altered and corrected by the queen and council The 
ill-feeling against Bacon was not wholly removed, and some years 
later, in 1604, he published, in the form of a letter to Mountjoy, 
an Apology for his action in the case 
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Though Bacon was to some extent trusted by Elizabeth, he 
seems to have seen that he had no chance of advancement. Her 
death in 1603, followed by the undisputed succession of James, 
gave him hopes which were not immediately realized He pro- 
cured, through his cousin Cecil, the dignity of knighthood, and 
was shortly afterwards formally installed as learned counsel. He 
was also appointed one of the commission to treat of the condi- 
tions necessary for the Union. The success of that body must be 
attributed mainly to his influence. During the recess he published 
his Advancevient of Learning, dedicated to the king. 

In the second parliament there was little scope for the exercise 
of Bacon’s powers. In the course of this session Bacon married 
Alice Barnham, daughter of a London alderman. 

Bacon’s services were rewarded in June 1007 by the office of 
Solicitor. In Oct. 1608 he became treasurer of Gray’s Inn. Mean- 
time he had not forgotten his cherished project of reorganizing 
natural science. A survey of the ground had been made in the 
Advancement, and some short pieces not published at the time 
were probably written in the subseejuent two or three years 
Towards the close of 1607, he sent to his friends a small tract 
entitled Cogitata et Visa, probably the first draft of what we have 
under that title. In 1609 he wrote the panegyric. In jelicem 
memoriam Eliznbethae, and the learned and ingenious work, De 
Sapientia Veterum; and completed what seems to have been the 
Redargutio Philosop Inarum, or treatise on the "idols of the thea- 
tre.” In 1613 Bacon proposed to the king that Coke should be 
removed from the court of common pleas and transferred to the 
king’s bench. The vacancy caused by Coke’s promotion was then 
filled by Hobart, and Bacon stepped into the place of attorney 
general. 

Bacon’s services to the king had been most important; and as 
he had, at the same time, acquired great favour with Sir George 
Villiers, the king’s new favourite, his prospects looked brighter 
than before On March 7, t6i6/'7, the great seal was bestowed 
upon Bacon, with the title of lord keeper On Jan. 4, 1617/8 he 
became lord chancellor, in July of the same year he was made 
Baron Verulam and in Jan. 1620/1 created Viscount Si Albans. 
His fame, too, had been increa.sed by the publication in 1620 of 
his most celebrated work, the Novum Organum. 

In Nov. 1620, when a new parliament was summoned to meet, 
Bacon earnestly pressed that the most obnoxious patents should 
be given up This prudent advice was unforuinatcly rejected, and 
the session was not far advanced when the ciuestion of patents 
was brought up. It was even proposed to proceed against the 
referees (Bacon and Montagu), who had certified that there was 
no objection to them in point of law This proposal, however, 
was allowed to drop, while the king and Buckingham agreed to 
give up the monopolies 

It is probable that this charge was dropped because a more 
powerful weapon had in the meantime been placed in the hands 
of Bacon’s enemies. This was the accusation of bribery and cor- 
rupt dealings in Chancery suits, an accusation apparently wholly 
unexpected by Bacon, but, nevertheless, the cause of his downfall. 
The charges against him rapidly accumulated, and Bacon gave up 
all idea of defence and sent in a general confe.ssion to the Lords. 
On May 3, after considerable discussion, the Lords decided upon 
the .sentence, which was, that he should undergo a fine of £40.000; 
that he should be imprisoned in the Tower during the king’s 
pleasure, that he should for ever be incapable of any office in 
the State; and that he should never sit in parliament, or come 
within the verge of the court. This sentence was only partially 
executed. The fine was in effect remitted by the king; imprison- 
ment in the Tower lasted for about four days; a general pardon 
was made out, and was passed probably in Nov. 1621. Bacon also 
received permission to come within the verge of the court, but 
he never sat again in parliament. 

On the whole it appears that Bacon’.s own account of this pain- 
ful episode is substantially correct He confesses {Letters and 
Life, vii. 235-236) that he had receved bribes from suitors 
pendente lite. Yet he affirms that his intention was never swayed 
by a bribe ; and in several cases his judgme nt appears to have been 
given against the party bestowing the bribe. 
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Bacon was well aware that the practice was in itself indefensible. 
So far, then, as the mere taking bribes is concerned, he would per- 
mit no defence, and his own judgment on his action contains as 
severe a condemnation as has ever been passed upon him. Yet in 
the face of this he does not hesitate to call himself "the justest 
chancellor that hath been in the five changes since Sir Nicholas 
Bacon’s time” {Letters and Life, vii. 560), and this on the plea 
that his intentions had always been pure and had never been 
affected by the presents received 

The remaining five years of his life were spent in work far more 
valuable to the world than anything he had accomplished in his 
high office. In March 1622 he presented to Prince Charles his 
History of Henry VII. In Nov 1622 appeared the Historia Ven- 
torum; in Jan, 1622/3 the Historia Vitae et Mortis; and in Oct. 
of the same year, the De Augmentis Scientiarum, a Latin transla- 
tion, with many additions, of the Advancement. Finally, in Dec 
1624, he published his Apothegms, and Translations of some of the 
Psalms, dedicated to George Herbert; and, in 1625, a third and 
enlarged edition of the Essays. 

His life now drew rapidly to a close. In March 1626, when 
driving one day near Highgate, he was taken with a desire to dis- 
cover whether snow would delay the process of putrefaction He 
stopped his carriage, purchased a fowl, and with his own hands 
assisted to stuff it with snow He was seized with a sudden chill, 
and was conveyed to Lord Arundel’s house, near at hand The 
cold and chill had brought on bronchitis, and he died on April q, 
1626. 

BACON’S WORKS AND PHILOSOPHY 

Putting aside the letters and occasional writings, we may con- 
veniently distribute the other works into three classes. Profes- 
sional, Literary, Philosophical 

The professional works include the Reading on the Statute of 
Uses, the Maxims of Law, and the treatise (possibly spurious) on 
the Use of the Law. Bacon’s legal writings exhibit a richness and 
ethi>.al fulness that more than compensate for their lack of dry 
legal detail. Bacon was indeed a lawyer of the first order, with a 
keen scientific insight into the bearings of isolated facts and a 
power of generalization which admirably fitted him for the self- 
imposed task, unfortunately never completed, of digesting or codi- 
fying the chaotic mass of the English law 

Of I he literary works the most valuable are the Essays, which 
are widely read and universally admired The matter is of the 
familiar, practical kind, that "comes home to men’s bosoms.” The 
short, pithy sayings have become popular mottoes and household 
words. The short tract, Colours of Good and Evil, which with the 
Meditationes Sacrae originally accompanied the Essays, was after- 
wards incorporated with the De Augmentis. Along with these 
works may be classed the curiously learned piece, De Sapientia 
Veterum. The Apophthegms, though hardly deserving Macaulay’s 
praise of being the best collection of jests in the world, contain a 
number of those significant anecdotes which Bacon used with 
such effect in his other writings Of his historical works, besides 
a few fragments of the projected history of Britain, there remains 
the History of Henry VII., a valuable work, giving a clear and 
animated narrative of the reign, and characterizing Henry wirii 
great skill The series of the literary works is completed by the 
minor treatises on theological or ecclesiastical questions, including 
the Meditationes Sacrae and the Confession of Faith. 

Philosophical Works. — Bacon’s philosophical works may be 
classified under three heads, (a) Writings originally intended to 
form parts of the Instauratio, but which were afterwards super- 
seded or thrown aside; {b) Works connected with the Instauratio, 
but not directly included in its plan; (c) Writings which actually 
formed part of the Instauratio Magna. 

{a) The most valuable in this class are: (i) The Advancement 
of Learning, which is completely worked up into the De Aug- 
mentis, and takes its place as the first part of the Instauratio. (2) 
Valeus Terminus, composed probably about 1603, which contains 
a brief and somewhat obscure outline of the first two parts in 
the Instauratio. (3) Temporis Art us Masculus, another curious 
fragment, remarkable for its style, which is arrogant and offen- 
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sive, in this respect unlike any other writing of Bacon’s. (4) 
Redargutio Philosophorum, composed probably about 1608 or 
1609, and containing in pretty full detail much of what afterwards 
appears in connection with the Idola Theatri in book i. of the 
Novum Organum. (5) Cogitata et Visa, p>erhaps the most impor- 
tant of the minor philosophical writings, and containing the sub- 
stance of the first book of the Organum. (6) The Descriptio 
Clobi Intellectualis goes over in detail the general classification of 
the sciences. (7) The brief tract De Intcrpretatione Naturae 
Sententiae Duoecim is evidently a first sketch of part of the 
Novum Organum. (8) A few smaller pieces, such as the Inquisi- 
tio de Motu, the Calor et Frigus, the Historia Soni et Auditus, 
and the Phaenomena Universi, are early specimens of hi^ Natural 
History, and exhibit the first tentative applications of the new 
method 

(b) The second group consists of treatises on subjects con- 
nected with the Instauratio, but not forming part of it. The most 
interesting is the philosophical romance, the New Atlantis, a de- 
scription of an ideal state in which the principles of the new phil- 
osophy are carried out by political machinery and under state 
guidance. The work was to have been completed by the addition 
of a second part, treating of the laws of a model commonwealth, 
which was never written. Another important tract is the De 
Principiis atque Originihus secundum Fabulas Cupidinis et Caeli, 
where, under the disguise of two old mythological stories, he (in 
the manner of the Sapientia Veterum) finds the deepest truths. 

•Deserving of attention are also the Cogitationes de Nature 
Rerum, probably written early, perhaps in 1605, and the treatise 
on the theory of the tides, De Fluxu et Refluxu Maris, written 
about 1616 

(c) Consisted in the Instauratio, in its final form of six 
divisions 

(1) Partitioncs Scicntiarmn — The famous classification on 
which this survey of the sciences proceeds is based upon an anal- 
y.sis of the faculties and objects of human knowledge. This divi- 
sion is represented by the De Augmentis ^cientiarum.^ 

(2) Interpretatio Naturae — ^'Fhe new method, by which the 
mind of man is to be trained and directed in its progress towards 
the renovation of science. This division is represented, though 
only imperfectly, by the Novum Organum, particularly book ii. 

(3) Htstoria Naturalis et Experimentabs . — ^The new method is 
valueless, because inapplicable, unless supplied with materials duly 
collected and presented — in fact, unless there be formed a com- 
petent natural history of the Phaenomena Universi. A short intro- 
ductory sketch of the requisites of such a natural history is given 
in the tract Parasceve, appended to the Novum Organum. The 
principal works intended to form portions of the history, and 
either published by himself or left in manuscript, are Historia 
Vent or um, Historia Vitae et Mortis, Historia Densi et Rari, and 
the collection of facts and observations entitled Sylva Sylvarum. 

(4) Scala Infellectus . — For practical purposes, Bacon inter- 
posed two divisions between the preliminaries and the philosophy 
itself. The first was intended to consist of types or examples of 
investigations conducted by the new method. Of this division 
there seems to be only one small fragment, the Filum Lahyrinthi. 

(5) Prodromi (forerunners of the new philosophy) was to con- 
tain certain speculations not formed by the new method but by 
the unassisted use of his understanding. There is extant a short 
preface to this division of the work, and some of the miscellaneous 
treatises, such as De Principiis, De Fluxu et Refluxu, Cogitationes 
de Natura Rerum, may have been prepared for inclusion under 
this head 

(6) The new philosophy, which is the work for future ages and 
the result of the new method. 

Bacon’s grand motive in his attempt to found the sciences anew 
was the conviction that the knowledge man possessed was of little 
service to him. Sovereignty over nature, which can be founded on 

^Thc division of the sciences adopted in the great French Encyclo- 
pidie was founded upon this classification of Bacon’s. See Diderot’s 
Prospectus {Oeuvres, iii.) and d’Alembert’s Discours {Oeuvres i.). 
The scheme should be compared with later attempts of the same 
nature by Ampere, Cournot, Comte, and Herbert Spencer. 
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knowledge alone, had been lost, and instead we have nothing but 
vain notions and blind experiments. To restore the original com- 
merce between man and nature, and (0 re-establish the imperium 
hominis, is the object of all science. Failure had been due to many 
causes, but chiefly to the want of appreciation of the nature of 
philosophy and its real aim. The true philosophy is not the science 
of things divine and human; it is not the search after truth but is 
something altogether practical, nor is it of great matter what 
abstract notions one may entertain concerning the ultimate nature 
and the principles of things. Nevertheless, by following the new 
aim we shall also arrive at a true knowledge of the universe in 
which we are, for truth and utility are in ultimate aspect the same ; 
“works themselves are of greater value as pledges of truth than as 
contributing to the comforts of life.” Such was the conception of 
philosophy with which Bacon started, and in which he felt himself 
to be thoroughly original. 

As his object was new, so the method he intended to employ 
differed, as he conceived, from all previous modes of investiga- 
tion. He seems always to have felt that the first part of the new 
scheme must be a destructive criticism of all other methods. Op- 
position was to be expected, not only from previous philosophies, 
but especially from the human mind itself. 

Before proceeding to unfold his method, Bacon found it neces- 
sary to discuss the obstacles to progress. As an insurance against 
error in collection of facts Bacon warned men against his four 
famous /(io/a, or false notions of things, erroneous ways of looking 
at nature. There were the Idola Tribus, the idols of the tribe, 
lallacies inherent in human kind in general, and notably man’s 
proneness to suppose in nature greater order than is actually there. 
There were Idola Specus, idols of the cave, errors inherent in our 
individual constitution, our private and particular prejudices, as 
we may term them. There were the Idola Fori, idols of the market- 
place, errors arising from the influence of mere words over our 
minds. There were the Idola Theatri, the idols of the theatre, 
errors arising from received systems of thought. But did not 
Bacon himself fail to discern a fifth set of idols, which we may 
term the Idola Academiae, the idols of the schools, the fallacy of 
supposing that a blind though learned rule can take the place of 
judgment ? It was this fifth idol that prevented Bacon from enter- 
ing in(o the promised land of which but a Pisgah view was granted 
to him 

To di.scover exactly Bacon’s view of the characteristics and 
objects of natural philosophy it is necessary to examine the place 
it holds in the general scheme furnished in the Advancement or 
De Augmentis. All human knowledge, it is there laid down, may 
be referred either to man's memory or to his imagination or to his 
reason. Corresponding to memory is history, either natural or 
civil; corresponding to imagination is poesy; and corresponding to 
reason is philosophy. Natural philosophy is again divided into 
theoretical and practical, according as the end is contemplation or 
works. Theoretical natural philosophy has to deal with natural 
substances and qualities, and is subdivided into physics and meta- 
physics. The principal objects of physics are concrete substances, 
or abstract though physical qualities. The research into abstract 
qualities, the fundamental problem of physics, comes near to the 
metaphysical study of forms. Natural philosophy is, therefore, in 
ultimate resort, the study of forms, and consequently the funda- 
mental problem of philosophy in general is the discovery of these 
forms, 

A study of the various passages in the Novum Organum in 
which the definition of forms is attempted seems to show that 
Bacon’s forms are no ideas or abstractions, but highly general 
physical properties. Further, it is hinted that these general quali- 
ties may be looked upon as the modes of action of simple bodies. 
Thus, by a knowledge of forms, Bacon believed that man’s prac- 
tical control of Nature would be enormously increased. For ex- 
ample, so long as we possess only certain practical recipes for 
the production of heat, these can only be applied when the 
requisite conditions are available. But, armed with the knowledge 
of what heat consists of, i.e., the form of heat is violent, irregular, 
motion of particles, we can produce heat by any method which 
will induce such motion. 
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This fruitful conception, however, Bacon does not work out; 
and though he uses the word cause, and identifies form with 
formal cause, yet it is perfectly apparent that the modern notions 
of cause as dynamical, and of nature as in a process of flow or 
development, are foreign to him, and that in his view nature was 
regarded in a purely statical aspect. 

ITancis Bacon, in common with his 13th century predecessor, 
Roger Bacon, held that the sciences are organically connected 
At the basis of all he placed a body of general truth, common to 
all the sciences, which he called the Prima Philosophia. 

Following this summary philosophy come the sciences proper, 
rising like a pyramid in successive stages, the lowest stage being 
occupied by natural history or experience, the second by physics, 
the third, which is next the peak of unity, by metaphysics. The 
knowledge of the peak, or of the one law which binds nature to- 
gether, is perhaps denied to man. Nature presented itself to 
Bacon’s mind as a huge congeries of phenomena, the manifesta- 
tions of some simple and primitive qualities, which were hidden 
from us by the complexity of things themselves The world was a 
vast labyrinth, the clue to which, the filutn labyrinthi, is the new 
method of induction. But the new method could not be applied 
until facts had been observed and collected. 

Concealed among the facts presented to sense are the causes or 
forms, and the problem therefore is so to analyse experience that 
we shall with certainty and mechanical ease arrive at a true con- 
clusion. For this purpose Bacon proposed to draw up three 
“tables of compar.itive instances ” We must have before us in- 
stances in which any given nature is present, instances in which it 
is absent, and instances in which the nature is present in different 
degrees. To make clear the nature of these “tables” let us take 
for example the ca.se of heat. We wish to discover the form of 
heat, i.e. the condition which is present or absent when heat is 
present or absent, and which increases or decreases as heat in- 
creases or decreases. To do this we begin with a process of elim- 
ination of all those inessential conditions which are rot found 
always and only in conjunction with the phenomenon of heat. 
Bacon, for instance, e.xcludes the property of rarity, since metals 
like gold are of very great density, even though heated. Thus, by 
a process of elimination, we should arrive at the true form of heat 
But as it is exceedingly diflicult to make our exclusive table at .all 
exhaustive, Bacon proposes that wc pause when a certain stage 
is reached, and a tentative survey be made of the slate of the en- 
quiry. This survey, which he calls the ‘‘first vintage” is probably 
Bacon’s nearest approximation to our modern conception of the 
formation of a scientific hypotheses, the department in which 
Bacon’s chief weakness lay It is evident that if the tables were 
complete, and our notions of the respective phenomena clear, the 
process of exclusion would infallibly lead to the detection of the 
cause or form. But it is just as evident that these conditions can 
nev'er be adequately fulfilled. 

Such was the method devised by Bacon, and to which he 
ascribed the qualities of absolute certainty and mechanical sim- 
plicity. But even supposing that this method were accurate and 
completely unfolded, it is evident that it could only be made 
applicable and produce fruit when the phenomena of the uni- 
verse have been very completely tabulated and arranged. 

CRITICISM OP BACON’S PHILOSOPHY 

It has been pointed out, and with perfect justice, that science 
in its progress has not followed the Baconian method. The reason 
of this is not far to seek. 

The process of scientific discovery is essentially an act of 
judgment. Facts, phenomena, are infinite in number. We cannot 
choose them all, as Bacon would have had us do, and then pass 
them through a mill of logic and elicit a result. Still less dare we 
choose at random. The process of choosing facts is an act of 
judgment on the part of the man of science. His choice is doubt- 
less limited by his knowledge of his art. He exercises his judg- 
ment to choose things which bear a certain relation to each other. 
But no knowledge of the nature of reasoning, however profound, 
nor even knowledge of his science, howeverVomplete, will make 
a man a scientific discoverer The scientific %an has, in fact, to 
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practise two distinct mental processes, the making of the dis- 
covery and the demon.stration of its truth. Essentially the two 
processes are distinct, and the one might be largely developed 
while the other was in a state of relative arrest. 

This distinction between the act and demonstration of dis- 
covery was consistently missed during the middle ages. Mediaeval 
thought is further distinguished from our own by the persistent 
conviction in those ages that a wide measure of truth could be 
elicited from a very small series of observations by the extensive 
use of ratiocination. The latter error Bacon clearly discerned, 
and his discernment entitles him to rank as the herald of modern 
science. His claim that a direct appeal to nature was the only 
way to truth at once raised the functions of the observer while 
it tended to depress the vast mediaeval claims for ratiocination. 

On the other point, in which our thought is separated from that 
of the middle ages, Bacon remained in darkness. He succeeded 
indeed in emphasizing the importance of the operation of collec- 
tion of facts, but he failed to perceive how deeply the act of 
judgment must be involved in the effective collection of facts. 

We may now turn to consider whether, in fact, the knowledge 
of his time would have enabled him to come to any other con- 
clusions than those which he reached. What, we may enquire, 
were the actual, concrete, scientific achievements of his day, on 
which he might have tested his method? We may perhaps exon- 
erate Bacon for having effectively ignored the astronomical ideas 
of his day. Copernicus {q,v ) (i 473 ''i 543 )) though he initiated a 
great movement, made no important observational contribution 
in his work, the first edition of which appeared in 1543. It was 
not till 1630, when Bacon had been in his grave for four years, 
that Galileo (1564-1O43) gave the Copernican theory its formal 
observational justification, though Bacon had had news of Gali- 
leo’s activities as early as 1616 from his friend, Sir Tobie 
Matthew (1577-1655), then travelling in Italy. Bacon missed, 
however, the New Astronomy (1609) of Kepler iq,v.) (i 57 t" 
1630) which laid the foundation of modern astronomical views, 
set forth for the first lime the laws of planetary motion, and de- 
veloped a tenable theory of tides, a subject in which Bacon was 
specially interested. 

Biology was less advanced than astronomical science, but there 
W.13 one biological work of first-class importance from which 
Bacon might have learned of the distinction between the act of 
discovery and the demonstration of discovery. It had been 
written at Padua in 1543 fiy the Belgian, Andreas Vesalius iq,v,) 
(1514-64), and bore the title On the Fabric of the Human Body. 
It placed the study of anatomy at once on a scientific basis, and 
contained an enormous number of first-hand observations. But 
besides this, there were two men at home who were admirable 
exponents of the experimental method, and whom Bacon might 
have watched at work. One was William Gilbert iq.v.) (1544- 
1603) physician to Bacon’s two royal masters, Elizabeth and 
James I., and founder of the science of electricity. Gilbert’s 
great book On the Magnet was published in 1600. Now Gilbert so 
clearly perceived the character of the scientific process that he 
adopted in his book a special typographical method of marking 
and distinguishing his actual observations. Had Bacon followed 
these observations, he might have watched the practice of <he 
art of discovery at the hand of a master. At Gilbert’s house in 
London there used to foregather a society of men interested in 
the secrets of Nature. This may be regarded as the earliest 
scientific association in England, and perhaps the earliest in 
Europe. The inspiration of Bacon’s philosophy and the magic of 
his pen produced in the generation that followed him the “secret 
college,” which grew into the “Royal Society.” It was an irony 
of fate that Bacon was no member of that secret college that 
was meeting at his very door. 

The only other contemporary Englishman who was a first class 
exponent of the experimental method was William Harvey (1578-' 
1657). Harvey was lecturing in London on the circulation of the 
blood as early as 1616, though he did not publish his discovery 
until 1628. Among his patients was Lord Chancellor Bacon, Yet 
Bacon not only knew nothing of Harvey’s work, but failed to 
make any impression on the fine practical mind of the great 
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physiologist. Harvey would not allow him to be a great philoso- 
pher, though he esteemed him much for his wit and style. Speak- 
ing of Bacon, Harvey told Aubrey: “He writes philosophy {i.e. 
Science) like a lord chancellor.” This shrewd saying may well 
contain the root of the matter. 

It may be that it was just Bacon’s legal powers and legal train- 
ing that shut him out from a real appreciation of the scientific 
process. Often in history a legal bias has corrupted scientific 
method by giving a false conception of natural law. No less 
often has the legal form fixed the gaze of the investigator on the 
prospect of a scientific verdict so that he fails to focus exactly 
the details of scientific method. 

We must glance at the influence of Bacon on posterity. It is 
significant that he has made himself more felt in the department 
of the moral and metaphysical sciences than in the physical. 
Furthermore, we observe that while many who have written about 
science have done him homage — and notable among them Voltaire 
and d’Alembert and the other contributors to the Encyclopedie 
by whom he was regarded as *‘le phis grand, le phis universal, et le 
plus dloquent des philosophes" — ^while men of science such as 
Leibnitz, Huygens, and above all Robert Boyle, have had him m 
good regard, yet there is not the least evidence that these or 
any other eminent scientific men have ever followed his method. 
Yet despite Bacon’s failure in the field of the practical applica- 
tion of his method, the world certainly owes to him some develop- 
ments of high importance These we may sum up as threefold. — 

1 He did in fact set forth clearly the widening intellectual 
breach which separated the men of his d<iy from the middle ages 
He perceived the vices of the scholastic method, and in the clear- 
ness of his vision and explanation he stands above his contem- 
poraries, men such as Campanella (q v ) (1548-1630) and Gior- 
dano Bruno (gv.) (1548-1600), who, like him, were striving 
towards a new form of intellectual activity. 

2 English writers of the later 17th century concur in ascrib- 
ing to the impetus of Bacon’s writings the foundation of the 
Royal Society, Thomas Sprat (1635-1713), Bishop of Roch- 
ester, the first historian of the Society, assures us of this, as does 
Oldenburg (1615-77), the most energetic of its early secretaries 
The opinion is confirmed by Boyle (1627-91 ) and by many other 
of the early members. 

3. It is perhaps in the department of psychological speculation 
that the influence of Bacon has been most marked The basic 
principle of Locke’s essay “Concerning Human Understanding” 
(1690), that all ideas are the product of sensation and of reflec- 
tion, is implicit in the first aphorism of Bacon’s Novum Organum, 
“Man, who is the servant and interpreter of nature, can act and 
understand no further than he has observed, either in operation 
or in contemplation, of the method and order of nature.” The 
whole atmosphere of Locke’s work is taken from, or at least is 
characteristic of, the Novum Organum. Through the “practical” 
tendency of his philosophy, and through Locke, Bacon was the 
father alike of English psychological speculation and of the 
empirical method in the department of ethics. Whatever his 
positive achievements may have been, we may thus accord to 
him his own claim that he “rang the bell which called the wits 
together.” 
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(above) , W. Hepworth Dixon. Personal History of Lord Bacon 
(1861) ; Story of Lord Bacon’s Life (1862) ; John Campbell, Lives of 
the Chancellors, vol. li. (1845) ; P. Woodward, Early Life of Lord 
Bacon (1902), T Fowler, Francis Bacon, in “English Philos” series 
(1881) ; R W Church’s Bacon, in “Men of Letters” scnc^ (1884). 
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T. Fowler editions, and general histories of philosophy, icc Kuno 
Fischer, Fr. Bacon (1856, 2nd ed., 1875, Eng. trans. by John Oxonford, 
1857) : Francis Bacon iind seine Schule Entwicklungs-geschichte der 
Erfahrungs-philosophte in vol v. of Jubdaums-Ausgnbe of his 
Geschichte der neueren Philosophie (1904) ; Ch de Remusat, Bacon, 
sa vie . . el son influence (1857 and 1877); G L Craik, Lord 

Bacon, his Writings and hts Philosophy (1846-47 and i860) ; A 
Dorner, De Baconis Philosophia (1867 and 1886) , J. v Liebig, Uber 
FB V Verulam (1863), Ad Lasson, Uber B. v Verulam’s wtssen- 
schafteliche Prtneipten (i860); E H Bohmer, Uber FB v Verulam 
(Erlangen, 1864); Ch Adam, Philos de Francis Bacon (1890); 
Barthclmy St Hilaire, sur Francis Bacon (1890) , R W Church, 

op cit. H. Heussler, F Baron und seine geschickiliche Stellung 
(Breslau, 1880) ; H. Hoffding, History of Modern Philosophy, Eng. 
trans (1900) ; J. M. Robertson, Short History of Freelhought (1006) ; 
Sidney Lee, Great Englishmen of the i 6 th Century (1904); W Sorley, 
“The Beginnings of English Philosophy” in vol. iv. of Camb History 
of Mod Lit. (1904) ; Emil Wolff, Francis Bacon und seine Quellen 
(1910), Israel Levine, Francis Bacon, Viscount St Albans (1925): 
\ Lcvi, Jl Pensiero di Francesco Barone constderaio in relazione ton 
le filosofie della natura del Rinascimento, etc (1925), Charles D 
Broad, The Philosophy of Francis Bacon (1926), a paper read at the 
Bacon tercentenary in Cambridge; A. E, Taylor, Francis Bacon, etc. 
(1927), a paper read before the British Academy. For the relations 
between Bacon and Ben Jonson .see The Tale of the Shakespeare 
Epitaphs hv Francis Bacon (1888) ; for Bacon’s poetical gifts see an 
article in the Fortnightly Review (March, 1905). 

For Bacon-Shakespeare controversy see Shakespeare. (C Si.) 
BACON, HENRY (i 866-1 Q24), American architect, was 
born at Watseka, III., Nov. 28 1866. In 1884 he entered the 
University of Illinois to study architecture From 1888 to 1807 
he was with McKim, Meade & White, in New York, except the 
years 1880-91, which he spent in Europe as Rotch Travelling 
Scholar. FYom iS 07 fo 1003 he was a member of the firm of 
Brite & Bacon, in New York. After that time he worked inde- 
pendently He designed the Court of the Four Seasons at the 
Panama-Pacific Expositions; the Union Square Savings Bank, 
New York city; the Public Library, Paterson, N J., the Water- 
bury (General hospital, Waterbury, Conn , and the Whittemore 
memorial bridge, Naugatuck, Connecticut. Of numerous monu- 
ments, some designed in collaboration with various sculptors, the 
following should be mentioned: the Lafayette monument. 
Brooklyn, N.Y ; the Lincoln monument, Lincoln, Neb.; the 
Longfellow monument, Cambridge, Mass ; the Republic monu- 
ment and the Centennial monument, Chicago, 111 ; the President 
Harrison monument, Indianapolis, Ind ; the Civil War memorial 
and World W’ar memorial, Yale University, and the Parnell 
monument, Dublin, Ireland. In 1920 the Lincoln memorial, at 
Washington, D C , designed by him, was completed at a cost of 
more than $2,500,000. He died Feb 16 1924, m New York city. 

BACON, JOHN (1740-1799), British sculptor, was born in 
Southwark on Nov. 24 1740, the son of Thomas Bacon, a cloth- 
worker, and apprenticed at 14 in Crispe’s porcelain manufactory 
at Lambeth Here he was at first employed in painting the small 
ornamental pieces of china, but soon became modeller to the 
works. During his apprenticeship he improved the method of 
working statues in artificial stone, an art which he afterwards 
carried to perfection. Bacon first attempted working in marble 
about the year 1763, and improved the method of transferring 
the form of the model to the marble (technically “getting out 
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the points”) by the invention of a more perfect instrument for 
the purpose. This instrument was more exact, took a correct 
measurement in every direction, was contained in a small com- 
pass, and could be used upon either the model or the marble. 
In the year 1769 he won the first gold medal for sculpture given 
by the Royal Academy, his work being a bas-relief representing 
the escape of Aeneas from Troy. In 1770 he exhibited a figure 
of Mars', which gained him the gold medal of the Society of Arts 
and his election as A.R.A. He was then engaged to execute a 
bust of George III., intended for Christ Church, Oxford He 
died on Aug. 4 1799, and was buried in Whitfield’s Tabernacle. 
His work may be studied in St. Paul’s cathedral, London, Christ 
Church and Pembroke college, Oxford, the Abbey church, Bath, 
and Bristol cathedral. Perhaps his best works are to be found 
among the monuments in Westminster Abbey. 

See Richard Cecil, Memoirs of John Bacon, R.A. (1801) ; and also 
Vol. i. of R. Cecil’s works, ed. J. Pratt (rSii). 

BACON, LEONARD (1802-1881), American Congrega- 
tional preacher and writer, was born at Detroit, Mich., on Feb. 
19, 1802, the son of David Bacon (1771-1817), missionary among 
the Indians in Michigan and founder of the town of Tallmadge, 
0 . The son graduated at Yale in 1820 and at the Andover 
Theological seminary in 1823, and from 1825 until his death on 
Dec 24, 1881, was minister in the First Church (Congregational) 
in New Haven, although he gave up the active pastorate in 1866 
He was, from 1826 to 1838, an editor of the Christian Spectator; 
was one of the founders of the New Englander (later the Yale 
Review), and with Dr. R. S Storrs, H. C. Bowen and others, of 
the Independent (1S48), of which he was an editor until 1863; 
and was acting professor of didactic theology in the theological 
department of Yale university from 1866 to 1871, and lecturer 
on church polity and American church history from 1871 until 
his death. Because of his prominence he was sometimes popularly 
referred to as “the Congregational pope of New England.” An 
advocate of liberal orthodoxy himself, in all the heated theological 
controversies of the day he used his influence to bring about har- 
mony, and in the councils of the Congregational churches he man- 
ifested great ability both as a debater and as a parliamentarian 
In all matters concerning the welfare of his community or the 
nation, moreover, he took a deep and constant interest, and was 
particularly identified with the temperance and anti-slavery move- 
ments, in which, as in most other controversies, be took a moder- 
ate course. His Slavery Discussed in Occasional Essays from 1833 \ 
to 1846 (1846) exercised considerable influence upon Abraham 
Lincoln. Bacon was early attracted to the study of the ecclesias- 
tical history of New England and was frequently called upon to 
deliver commemorative addresses, such as are contained in his I 
Thirteen Historical Discourses (1839). The most important of his ! 
historical works, however, is his Genesis of the New England 
Churches (1S74). He published A Manual for Young Church 
Members (1833); edited, with a biography, the Select Practical 
Writings of Richard Baxter (1831); and was the author of a 
number of hymns. 

Leonard Bacon’s sister, Delia Bacon (1811-1859), born in 
Tallmadge, 0 , on Feb. 2, 1811, was a teacher in .'schools in Con- 
necticut, New Jersey and New York, and then, until about 1852, 
conducted in various eastern cities classes for women in history | 
and literature. She wrote Tales of the Puritans (1831), The' 
Bride of Fort Edward (1839), ^nd The Philosophy of the Plays of 
Shakespeare Unfolded (iSsj). The latter work was intended to 
prove that the plays attributed to Shakespeare were written by a 
coterie of men, including Francis Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Edmund Spenser, for the purpose of inculcating a philosophic 
system, for which they felt that they themselves could not afford 
to assume the responsibility Her devotion to this one idea, as 
Hawthorne says, “had thrown her off her balance,” and while she 
was in England she lost her mind entirely. She died in Hartford, 
Conn., on Sept. 2, 1859 

For Leonard Bacon see the commemorative volume issued by his 
congregation (New Haven, 1882) and Williston Walker’s Ten New 
England Leaders (1901). A nephew, Theodore Bacon, issued Delia 
Bacon: A Sketch (1888), and Nathaniel Hawthorne included “Recol- 
lections of a Gifted Woman” in Our Old Home (1863). (W. W.) 


BACON, NATHANIEL {c. 1647-1676), a Virginian 
colonial politician and soldier, was born at Friston Hall in Suffolk, 
England, He graduated at Cambridge when about 21 years of age, 
but had interrupted his studies in 1663 to join a party which made 
an extended trip through the Netherlands, Germany, Italy and 
France. He later studied at the Inns of Court in London. In 1674 
he married Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir Edward Duke, and 
sailed for Virginia late in the same year. There Bacon acquired 
several estates, one where Richmond now stands, and another 
where he made his home, on the James river, about 40m. above 
Jamestown. Having high social standing, ample financial means 
and a keen intelligence, he was soon appointed a member of the 
governor’s council, in which he acquired the first-hand knowledge 
of Governor Berkeley’s policy and character which induced him to 
undertake “Bacon’s Rebellion.” The report of the royal com- 
mission sent to Virginia after the rebellion describes him as 
“indifferent tall but slender, black-haired, and of an ominous, pen- 
sive, melancholy aspect ; of a pestilent and prevalent logical dis- 
course tending to atheism in most companies, not given to much 
talk, or to make sudden replies; of a most imperious and dan- 
gerous hidden pride of heart, despising the wisest of his neigh- 
bours for their ignorance and very ambitious and arrogant.” This 
is manifestly the official portrait of an outlaw and is widely at 
variance with the report of his admirers, who represented him as 
of genial manners and, although himself an aristocrat, of demo- 
cratic political convictions, which made him popular with all who 
disapproved of the absolutism of Governor Berkeley. It is in- 
creasingly apparent that the part played by Bacon in the forma- 
tion of an American national consciousness was a great one ; and 
the circumstances attending the rebellion make it evident that this 
part could be played only by a man of very distinctive personality 
Bacon died during a campaign, probably of malaria, on Oct. i, 
1676. 

See Gordon McCabe, “The Family of Nathaniel Bacon, the 
‘Rebel,’ ” in Virginia Magazine of Hist, and Biog. 1907-08. 

BACON, SIR NICHOLAS (1509-1579), lord keeper of the 
great seal of England during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was 
the second son of Robert Bacon of Drinkstone, Suffolk, and was 
born at Chislehurst He was educated at Corpus Christ! college, 
Cambridge, graduating BA. in 1527, and afterwards spent some 
time in I’aris. Having returned to England and entered Gray’s 
Inn, he was called to the bar in 1533, and four years later began 
his public life as solicitor of the court of augmentations. In 1546 
he was made attorney of the court of wards and liveries; in 1550 
became a bencher and in 1552 treasurer of Gray’s Inn. Although 
his sympathies were with the Protestants, he retained his office 
in the court of wards during Mary’s reign, but an order was issued 
to prevent his leaving England The important period in Bacon’s 
life began with the accession of Elizabeth in 1558. Owing largely 
to his long and close friendship with Sir William Cecil, afterwards 
Lord Burghley, his brother-in-law, he was appointed lord keeper 
of the great seal in December of that year, and was soon after- 
wards made a privy councillor and a knight. In March 1559. 
Bacon was appointed to preside, with Heath, archbishop of York, 
over a conference between the Protestants and Catholics at West- 
minster, and Elizabeth left the management of religious affairs 
largely in his and Cecil’s hands. In 1559 he was authorized to ex- 
ercise the full jurisdiction of lord chancellor. In 1564 he fell 
temporarily into the royal disfavour and was dismissed from court, 
because Elizabeth suspected him of a share in a pamphlet, “A 
Declaration of the Succession of the Crowne Impcriall of Ingland,” 
written by John Hales {q.v.), and favouring the claim of Lady 
Catherine Grey to the English throne. Bacon’s innocence was ad- 
mitted. He was restored to favour and replied to a writing by 
Sir Anthony Browne, who had again asserted the rights of the 
house of Suffolk, to which Lady Catherine belonged. He thor- 
oughly distrusted Mary queen of Scots; objected to the proposal 
to marry her to the duke of Norfolk, and warned Elizabeth that 
serious consequences for England would follow her restoration. 
He died in London on Feb. 20, 1579, and was buried in St. Paul’s 
cathedral, his death calling forth many tributes to his memory. He 
was twice married and by his first wife, Jane, had three sons and 
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three daughters. His second wife was Anne (d. i6io), daughter 
of Sir Anthony Cooke, by whom he had two sons. Bacon’s eldest j 
son, Nicholas (c. 1540-1624), was member of parliament for the I 
county of Suffolk and in 16 ii was created premier baronet of 
England. His second and third sons, Nathaniel {c. 1550-1622) 
and Edward (c. 1550-1618), also took some part in public life. 
His sons by his second wife were Anthony (1558-1601), a diplo- 
matist of some repute, and the illustrious Francis Bacon (q.v.). 

See G. Whetstone, “Rcmembrauncc of the life of Sir N. Bacon,” in 
the Frondes Caducae (:8i6) ; J A. Froude, History of England, passim 
(1881 f.). i 

BACON, ROBERT (1860-1Q19), American banker, was 
born in Boston (Mass ), on July 5, i860. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1880, and the following year entered the banking I 
business in Boston. In 1894 joined the house of J. P Morgan I 
and Company in New York. He was assistant secretary of State, 
1905-09, and then for a short time secretary of State. Ambassa- I 
dor to France from 1909-12, he was commissioned major in the 
US. Reserves in 1917, being assigned to the staff of Gen. 
Pershing in France. He returned to America with the rank of 
colonel in 1918, and died in New York city on May 29, 1919. 

BACON, ROGER (c. 1214-1292), English philosopher and 
man of science, known to his successors as doctor mirabilis, was 
born near llchester in the county of Somerset. About 1230, he 
seems to have been at Oxford, though not, as tradition asserts, 
at Merton or at Brasenose, neither of which had then been found- 
er!. After taking the degree of M A., he went to Paris probably 
before 1236. There he also received the M.A , but there is no 
evidence for supposing that he ever became a doctor of divinity. 

At Paris, where he remained (perhaps not uninterruptedly) 
until shortly after 1251, Bacon lectured on the pseudo- Aristotel- 
ian treatise De Plantis and wrote his Quaestiones on Aristotle’s 
Physics and Metaphysics — writings which bear the impress of 
an immature but vigorous mind. About 1247, his scientific and 
philological interests began to awaken and it was probably 
during the years 1256-66, when ill-health required him to re- 
tire from academic activities, that he produced the De Speculis, 
De Mirabili Potestate Artis ct Naturae, the Metuphysica, the De 
Multiplicatione Specierum, and certainly the De Compiito 
Naturali which from internal evidence dates from 1263-64. On 
June 22, 1266, Guy de Foulques, who before his election as Pope 
Clement IV. had heard of Bacon’s writings, wrote a second time 
to Bacon requesting him to send immediately a copy of his 
works, regardless of any forbidding Franciscan constitution (this 
is the first intimation that we have of Bacon being a Franciscan). 
Bacon’s elation over the papal interest led him to begin the 
Cotnmunia Naturalium a proposed exhaustive account of the 
various branches of knowledge. He soon realized the size of (he 
task which he had undertaken, and in Jan 1267, laid aside the 
Communia Naturalium for the less pretentious encyclopaedia, 
the Opus Maius. In 1268, this latter work, together with the 
older De Multiplicatione Specierum, the Opus Minus, an alchem- 
ical treatise, and possibly the Opus Ter Hum, was despatched to 
the Pope Bacon then proceeded with the Communia Naturalium 
and also produced his introduction to the pseudo-Aristotelian 
Secretum Secretorum, the Greek and fragmentary Hebrew gram- 
mars, and about 1272, the incomplete Compendium Studii 
Philosophiae 

In 1277, appeared Bishop Tempier’s condemnation of 210 er- 
roneous theories circulating in Paris. This seems to have stirred 
those in high office, for in the same year, we find Jerome de Ascoli, 
the Minister-General of the Franciscans, calling many of the 
Order to give an account of themselves, and among these was 
Bacon, summoned, according to the Chronicle of the Twenty-jour 
Generals, because of certain suspected novelties. What these 
novelties were, we are not told Certainly in the light of what 
we know about Grosseteste’s interests, they could not have been 
of a scientific nature; and contrary to the common opinion, there 
seems to be nothing unique in the astrology or alchemy of Bacon. 
Again, his attack on the moral and intellectual standards of the 
Church could hardly have been the crux, for this was expressly 
written for the Pope, and moreover, the glorification of the 
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Church was always Bacon’s chief concern in promoting the study 
of languages, of mathematics, optics, geography and chronology 
Judging from his works, there can be little doubt that one of 
the main reasons for his condemnation was his obnoxious attack 
on his contemporaries — Franciscans, as well as Dominicans and 
seculars. Thus he refers to Richard of Cornwall as “an absolute 
fool,” to Alexander of Hales, whom he admits was one of the 
great promoters of the Order, as “ignorant of natural philosophy 
and metaphysics,” to Albert the Great, or St. Thomas as a 
“teacher yet unschooled” and one whose works are full of “puerile 
vanity and voluminous superfluity,” to William of Moerbecke 
as an ignorant man undermining philosophy by his false trans- 
lations, to the Dominicans of Paris as the greatest corruptors of 
the biblical text, and lastly, to the seculars as neglecting theology 
and philosophy, and relying on the Orders. Such remarks were 
bound to bring him into disfavour, but whether or not they were 
the accusations laid against him, we know that his works were 
condemned and he himself imprisoned from 1277 to 1292 when 
the Minister-General died On his release, Bacon began the 
Compendium Studii Theologiae, but owing to his death in the 
same year that work was never finished 

No doubt the condemnation of Bacon’s works is responsible 
for the lack of any marked influence on his immediate successors; 
however, as Prof. Duhem (see infra) says, there are resemblances 
between his astronomy and that of the Franciscan, Bernard of 
Verdun, and between his perspective and that of Pecham and 
William of Saint-Cloud About 1315, William of Herbert, a 
Franciscan master at Oxford, was able to secure some of his 
manuscripts for the friary at Hereford, and about the same time, 
Peter Dubois, a pupil of Siger de Brabant, became interested in 
his experimental and mathematical teaching. By the end of the 
century, Franciscan chroniclers placed Bacon among the famous 
natural philosophers of the Order, and by the 15th century, dis- 
putants quoted him in the schools at Oxford, while an official 
letter of the university mentioned him among the “modern 
Oxonians” who had kept untarnished the brightness of Oxford’s 
fame 

In estimating the importance of Bacon, it is well to state at 
once that it is foolish to regard him as a meteor, a rebel against 
the whole spirit of scholasticism, or an assertor of the freedom 
of thought He is essentially the product of his day. During his 
residence in Paris, the famous teachers were Alexander of Hales 
who was attempting to correlate the old Augustinianism with 
the newly introduced philosophy of Aristotle, William of Au- 
vergne, a great admirer of Aristotle and Avicebron, John de Gar- 
landia, the zealous grammarian, Albert the Great whom Bacon 
refers to as “the first master of philosophy” and whose interests 
in science were considerable, Petrus Peregrinus of Maricourt, a 
mathematician, and Bonaventure. When he returned to Oxford, 
Grosseteste, Adam Marsh (de Marisco) and Thomas of York, had 
already established the claims of science and the freedom of 
thought. That Bacon simply took up the Oxford tradition is 
borne out by the late appearance of his scientific and philological 
interests, interests formed only in the works written after he had 
become a Franciscan and after he had access to the writings of 
the aforesaid men whom he calls “maiores clerici de mundo et 
perfect! in scientia divina et humana,” and whom he ranks among 
the “anglicani qui satis inter alios homines sunt et fuerunt stu- 
diosi,’’ contrasting them with the “capita vulgi philosophancium 
Parisius ” 

Between Bacon and Grosseteste, there are many striking simi- 
larities, especially in their theories of the value of philological 
and linguistic studies, of calendar reform, of meteorology, of the 
propagation of force, of optics, and of the importance of mathe- 
matics and experiment in natural science. In some of these 
spheres, however, Bacon makes a great advance on Grosseteste, 
Thus as far as the study of languages is concerned, apart from 
insisting on the necessity of linguistic science for the adequate 
comprehension of Scripture and philosophy. Bacon produced a 
Greek grammar, started a Hebrew one, and made a continual 
attack on the corrupt text of the Bible and the bad translations 
of Aristotle. As for optics, he had the advantage of enriching 
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the theories of Grosseteste with those of Alkindj and Alha^sen. 
advancing beyond ail of them in his study of parabolic mirrors 
and in his theory of the agent’s propagation of species as a force 
which is nothing other than the momentarily modified medium 
between the agent and the patient. His concern for mathematics 
and experiment, often regarded as his crowning glory, is not as 
remarkable as one might be led to suppose. It is true that he 
insists that the man who knows not mathematics cannot know 
other sciences, but his mathematical interest seems to be less in 
abstract than in applied mathematics. As far as experiment is 
concerned, Bacon may speak of it as the lord of all sciences, the 
door to knowledge, and the criterion of truth, but Mr Thorn- 
dike {Hist, of Magic and Expenmental Science) has shown that 
Bacon’s advances beyond the contemporary practical experiments 
made by artisans and alchemists, were largely of an imaginary 
kind consisting chiefly in testing the results of speculation by 
practical utility rather than in induction through regulated and 
purposive observation. Perhaps the really outstanding manifes- 
tation of Bacon’s scientific bent lies in that extraordinary fore- 
sight which led him to see the magnifying properties of convex 
lenses, the inherent power in gunpowder, and the possibility of 
flying machines and mechanically propelled boats, or of circum- 
navigating the globe. 

Nevertheless, this same ability, which shows itself in other 
spheres as a knack of correlating the sciences, of grasping the 
unity in history or of seizing upon the causes of human error, 
was Bacon’s weak point as far as philosophy was concerned 
United with his energetic but imperious temperament, it shows 
itself as a confidence in his own peculiar capacity to interpret 
Aristotle rightly, as a tendency to dismiss theories with which he 
disagrees and as an inability to consider calmly the implications 
and value of his own philosophical innovations Thus, after 
proclaiming that the individual is the most real thing in the 
universe, he dismisses the problem of individuation as stupid; 
again, he posits in things both a materia prima universalis together 
with a forma universalis and a materia prima singularis together 
with a forma singularis with elaborate sub-divisions under each 
of them, and by denying that they are difterentiations secundum 
modum loquendi leaves us with two unrelated sets of entities 
in things Bacon’s most valuable philosophical contributions are 
his adoption of the Augustinian theory of rationes seminales, 
his analysis of the process of becoming, his rejection of the mon- 
istic doctrine of the numerical unity of matter in all things, his 
discussion as to whether generated forms appear instantaneously 
and as to what happens to the forms of elements which combine 
to produce mixtures, his assertion of a forma corporeitatis in 
man intended to preserve the independence of the rational soul, 
his emphasis on the activity of the soul in knowing, his support 
of the Divine illumination theory (he regards the active intellect 
not as a part of the soul but as God or an angel), his belief in 
innate exemplars for a knowledge of all spiritual beings including 
God, the angels and our own soul, and his views on the similarity 
between the knowledge of the angels and that of separated souls, 
and the divine knowledge of creatures. 

UrBUOGRAPHY. — A full bibliography of the works of Bacon is 
to be found m A. G. Little’s Roger Bacon Commemoration Eisays 
(Oxford, 1014). Nearly all of them arc now in print, the most im- 
portant being Opm Majus ed. J. H. Bridges, (Oxford, 1897J with a 
third vol. containing a revision of the first three parts (1900); (The 
Multiplicatione Specierum is printed at the end of Vol. ii. of the Opus 
Majus ) ; Opus Majus translation by R. B Burke (Philadelphia, 1928) ; 
Opus Minus ed. J. S. Brewer (1859); Opus Terlium ed. J. S 
Brewer (1859) further fragments of this work, which like the Opus 
Minus is an introd and supp. to the Opus Majus, were edited by 
Duhem: Un Fragment inidit de I’opus Tertium (Quaracchi, 1909) and 
by A. G. Little in Vol. iv. of the Brit. Soc. of Franciscan Studies 
(Aberdeen, 1912) , Cumpendtum Studii Philosophiae ed. J. S. Brewer 
(1859); Compendium Studii Theologiae ed. H. Rashdall in Vol. iii 
of the Brit. Soc of Franciscan Studies; The Greek Grammar of R. 
Bacon and a Fragment of his Hebrew Grammar (ed. E. S. Nolan 
and S. A. Hirsch), (Cambridge, 1902). Mr. R. Steele has edited the 
following writings' Metaphysica, Communia Naturalium (3 fasc.) ; 
Secrelutn Secretorum cum Glossis et Notulis Fratris Rogcri, Com- 
polus Fratris Rogeri, QuaeHiones super undecimum prime philos^ 
ophie Aristotelis (Met. xii ) The best general work on Bacon is A. G. 
Little, Roger Bacon Commemoration Essays (Oxford, 1Q14). See also 


E. Charles, Roger Bacon, sa vie, ses ouvrages, ses doctrines etc. (1861) ; 

K. Werner, Die Psych . . . des Roger Bacon and Die Kosmologie 
. . des Roger Bacon (Vienna, 1879) ; S. Vogl, Die Physik des Roger 

Bacon (Erlangen, 1906) ; Krembs, R Bacon’s Optik, Natur and Offen- 
barung (1900) ; P. Duhem Le SysUme du Monde, v. 3 and s (1913) ; 

L. Thorndike Hist, of Magic arid Experimental Science, Vol. ii. (New 

York, 1023) and “R. Bacon and the Experimental Method” in 
Philosophical Review xxiii., H. Hover, “Roger Bacon’s Hylomorphis- 
mus etc.” m Jahrb. f. Phil. u. Spek Theol. 1910-11; C. Baeumker, 
Roger Bacon’s Naturphilosophie (Munster, 1916) ; K. Prantl Gesch 
der Logtk v. 3 ; E. Flugel, Roger Bacon’s Stellung in d. Gesch. d. 
Philol. (1902) ; K Pohl, Das Verhaltniss d. Philos, zur Theol. hei 
Roger Bacon (Neustrehtz, 1893) ; O Keicher, “Der Intellcctus agens 
bei R. Bacon” m Beitrage zur Gesch der Phil, des Mittelalters 
(Suppbd 1913) ; R. Carton, L’ExpMence mystique . . . chez R. 
Bacon, L’ Experience physique chez R Bacon, and La Synthase doc- 
trinale de R. Bacon (all Paris, 1924). U R. Newbold and R G. Kent, 
The Cipher of Roger Bacon (Philadelphia, 1928). For the popular 
legend see Famous Historic of Fryer Bacon reprod. in Thoms , Early 
English Prose Romances ed 1858, Vol i ; and Greene’s Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay (1594), reprinted in A W. Ward Old English Drama 
(Oxford, 1878). (D. E. Sh) 

BACON. The smoked meat product which is prepared from 
the sides, belly or back of hogs A variety of bacon known as 
“bacon squares,” which is used chiefly in cooking (as a garnish 
or flavouring agent), is prepared from the jowls. In the British 
trade, bacon ordinarily con.sists of the entire side or half of the 
hog, or the half with only the shoulder end removed. In the 
United States, bacon for the domestic trade consists of the 
smaller cuts previously mentioned 

In the days before modern methods of food preservation were 
introduced salt was universally used for preserving meat not re- 
quired for immediate consumption When farming practice did 
not include the provision of more than very limited supplies of 
winter keep for stock, farmers every autumn killed off all but a 
small number of their cattle, sheep and pigs and salted down the 
flesh for their meat supply until the following spring Pigs were 
cut up, put in tubs of brine for a time and afterwards smoked in 
the open chimney The principle of curing bacon is practically 
the same to-day although it is now carried out almost entirely at 
factories on a large scale The “sides” (ie., one half the pig 
divided along the backbone without the head) are placed in large 
tanks containing a strong solution of salt Salt is also thoroughly 
rubbed into them by hand, or brine is injected by means of a 
syringe. Hams are often cured separately and sugar or molasses 
are sometimes used ns well as salt in the process The details of 
treatment vary and the precise method of curing is often regard- 
ed as more or less of a trade secret on which a reputation for 
special quality and flavour is based 

The methods of cutting a side of bacon vary in different coun- 
tries and in different districts, which give the name of the “cut ” 
The most general is the “Wiltshire” cut After chopping the 
carcass along the backbone and removing the head, feet, tail, 
vertebrae and shoulder-blades, the whole of the remaining side, 
including the ham, or gammon, and shoulder, is termed a “Wilt- 
shire side ” A very large proportion of the bacon cured in Great 
Britain, the whole of the supplies received from Denmark and 
other continental countries, a large proportion of the supplies 
from Canada and the Irish Free State, and part of the supplies 
from America are placed on the British market in this form • 

Trade in Bacon. — According to the returns collected by the 
International Agricultural Institute the number of pigs in the 
world is about 140 millions, being about one-third the number of 
cattle or sheep. The returns are incomplete, an important omis- 
sion being the number kept in China, which is unknown. As the 
importation of pigs from China was one of the chief factors in 
developing the present breeds of pigs in Europe and America the 
absence of statistical information from that country is regrettable 
On the basis of available statistics about 54% of the world’s pig 
stock is in North America and 40% in Europe The numbers 
kept, and their distribution are affected by racial and religious 
considerations. Even the most precise statistics of the number of 
pigs would give little information as to the production of bacon. 
It may be surmised that much the largest proportion of the flesh 
of swine is consumed as pork and not converted into bacon. This 
is certainly the case in the United States which has the largest 
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Stock of pigs of any country for which information is available. 
In England with its comparatively small stock, the total annual 
output of “pigmeat” is about 250,000 tons but how much of this 
is consumed as pork and how much as bacon is a matter of con- 
jecture. As articles of commerce, however, the two commodities 
are distinct and consequently in dealing with international trade 
it is easy to discriminate. 

Practically the whole of the international trade in bacon is 
with Great Britain as an importing country and other countries 
as exporters. Up to the middle of the igth century the British 
Isles were self-supporting, and were indeed exporters of pig 
meat. In 1840 the imports of bacon and hams were 6.i8i cwts , 
and the exports 27,832 cwts. in addition to 20,532 cwts. of pork 
imported and 80,440 cwts. exported Practically all the imports 
of “bacon and hams” consisted of hams from Germany and all 
the pork was salted. Most of the exports went to India or the 
British West Indies. Since that time the importation of bacon 
and hams has steadily increased, with a slight falling off in the 
period 1864-70, due probably to the American Civil War. The 
United States began to send bacon and hams to the British Isles 
in 1846 and from that time to the end of the century dominated 
the trade. In 1854 proportion of total imports received from 
that source was qo% and in 1880 reached 92%. Thereafter there 
was a decline. In igoo the proportion had fallen to 75% and in 
igio to 43%. 

The reason for the relative decline in the British supplies from 
the United States was the appearance of competitors for the 
British trade. Both Canada and Denmark began about 1870 to 
send bacon and hams to the British market, but for a long time 
they were able to make very little progress. In 1870 Canada had 
secured only 1-3% and Denmark only 0 5% of the total trade 
Both had to meet the competition of a well-established rival. In 
a report published in 1026 by the Ministry of Agriculture on the 
marketing of pigs it is stated: “It is possible that the growth of 
the pig meat-packing industry about this time, which made it 
le.ss profitable than formerly to export pig meat from America in 
the form of bacon and hams, assisted Canada and Denmark to 
penetrate a market almo.st monopolized by America, Canadian 
baton and hams competed directly with American because of 
their similarity in quality, which accounts for the fact that until 
the War, Canada was unsuccessful in establishing a firm hold on 
the British market. The Danes on the other hand, created and sup- 
plied a new and important demand for a high quality, mild-cured, 
lean bacon; to only a slight extent did Danish bacon actually dis- 
place American In fact, aided largely by the War. American bacon 
retained its hold on the north of England until the last few years, 
Danish bacon finding its principal market in London and the 
South.” The relative position of the chief suppliers of bacon 
and hams to the British market just before the War was as shown 
in the table below. The total British imports in 1913 were, 
5,712,885 cwts. and of this total each of the countries supplied 
the proportion indicated: — 


United States . 44-9% 

Denmark . . . 40 9 

Canada . . . . . 5-9 

Russia . . . . 3-7 

Sweden ......... o-i 


In 1926 the quantity received from each of the principal sources 
of supply was as follows' — 



Bacon. 

Hams, 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Denmark 

182,079 


182,079 

U. S. A. 

S0.4SS 

50,018 

109,473 

Irish Free State 

^1.705 


21,705 

Canada 

43,175 

8.135 

51,310 

Other countries 

67,149 

1,606 

68,755 

Total 

373.563 

59,759 

433,322 


It is noteworthy that while Denmark has increased its quota 
to 42%, and Canada to 11% the proportion from the. United 
States has fallen to 25% 


Bacon Factories. — Although the private curing of bacon and 
hams still lingers in farmhouses, either because of their remote- 
ness or of the tenacity of tradition the product is mainly, if not 
exclusively, for domestic consumption The trade is based on the 
factory system. A bacon factory is an establishment equipped 
with the necessary plant and organization for slaughtering, dress- 
ing, curing, smoking and distributing pigs sent in by neighbouring 
farmers. The most striking instance of the development of a 
large trade in bacon based on the factory system is furnished by 
Denmark. There are at the present time 46 co-operative and 16 
private bacon factories in that country. The first co-operative 
factory was built in 1887 when there were 770.000 pigs in Den- 
mark, In 1927 there were 3,729.000 pigs and the co-operative 
bacon factories took about 85% of the annual output. The approx- 
imate membership of the co-operative societies which own 
factories is 140,000. 

There are many bacon factories, some of them very large, in 
Great Britain but practically all of them are privately owned. 
The only part of the British Isles where co-operative factories 
have been established in any appreciable number is in Southern 
Ireland, now the Irish Free State. In England attempts have been 
made to establish co-operative bacon factories in different dis- 
tricts, but with only partial success. In a report published in 
1925 by the Ministry of Agriculture some particulars were given 
of the co-operative bacon factories then existing in England: — 


The first of these to be established was the St Edmundsbury 
factory in Suffolk which was .started in 1910 Two years later 
the Herts and Beds factory was started at Hitchin The others 
were established since the War, and one ceased operations after 
a short period But the difiiculties encountered and the reasons 
for the comparative failure to e.stablish bacon factories on a co- 
operative basis belong to the story of agricultural co-operation in 
Great Britain. (R. H. R.) 

UNITED STATES 

Curing.- — In commercial practice in the United States, the 
cuts which are to be made into bacon, after a thorough chilling, 
are placed in a sweet pickle solution consisting of a carefully 
prepared mixture of salt brine, a sweetening agent, such as sugar 
or molasses, and a small quantity of nitrate or nitrite of soda. 
The salt protects the product and imparts an agreeable flavour; 
the sugar tends to soften the harshness of the salt and probably 
serves as a basis of fermentative changes which contribute an 
agreeable flavour. The nitrate or nitrite makes permanent the 
natural colour of the meat. 

The basis of all pickles used in meat curing is a salt solution. 
The first step is to make up a salt solution of roo° salometer 
strength, ie., a saturated solution, which is then diluted to what- 
ever strength may be desired for the various cures. Pure water 
and a good clean grade of salt are used. This pickle ordinarily is 
filtered through sponges to remove any suspended matter and is 
often filtered through a filter press and canvas doth before being 
used on the meat. 

The sugar and nitrate or nitrite, in the proportion desired by 
the packer and approved by practice and the regulations of the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry, are dissolved in 
water and boiled for about five minutes. After boiling, the solu- 
tion is added to the pickle and carefully mixed. The temperature 
of the finished pickle should be brought down to 36“^ F. and should 
be maintained there during the entire process of curing The 
curing is done in vats of wood or concrete The wooden vats, in 


Society. 

No. of 

Share 

Total 

members. 

capital. 

turnover. 



£ 

( 

Four counties 

200 

0,665 

3,L2<S8 

Herts & Bctls 

,<28 

12,062 

01,387 

St. Kdmundsbury . 

2,584 1 

28,311 , 

306,486 

Kent, Surrey & Su'^sex 

724 ! 

31,077 

67,300 

Lincolnshire 

700 

10,892 

52,000 

Oxfordshire . 

575 

6,067 

144,365 


4,207 

88,974 

694,826 
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general, hold 1,400 pounds of product. The concrete vats are 
built for carrying capacities over 1,400 pounds. Formerly, con- 
siderable curing was done in tierces of standard size holding about 
350 pounds of meat. 

From 20 to 30 days are required to cure bacon proijerly, de- 
pending on the weight of the bacon and the method of cure. The 
rooms in which the curing is done must be kept at a steady tem- 
perature of 38® F. Bacon cuts are usually cured m a pickle of 
approximately 68® salometer strength. They arc left in cure 
according to a ratio of approximately 2^ da>s to the pound 
Thus, a ten-pound cut will be left in the cure lor approximately 
25 days Bacon cuts in sweet pickle cure are overhauled at inter- 
vals during the curing period. Overhauling involves the trans- 
ferring of cuts from one curing vat to another to make sure that 
all surfaces of the meat are exposed to the curing solution 

During recent years, a somewhat different method of cure has 
developed, known as the dry cure Instead of using a sweet 
pickle, the meats arc packed closely in water-tight containers, 
with a slight sprinkle of salt, sugar and nitrate or nitrite of soda 
between the pieces, and left to cure for roughly, 25 to 35 days 
After curing, the meats are soaked in water to remove the sur- 
plus surface .salt and a portion of the salt absorbed by the meat 
itself, and then thoroughly washed in water at no® F. with the 
aid of brushes After washing, the product is dried on the skin 
side by scraping with a bell-shaped scraping device The product 
is then branded ; that is, the trade mark of the packer is applied 
on the skin with indelible vegetable ink, sometimes with the use 
of heated iron dies 

Smoking, Chilling and Packing. — After being smoked for 
from 20 to 26 hours, depending on the weight of the cut and the 
intensity of smoke desired, the bacon is ready for the con.sumcT. 
The temperature of the smokehouse varies from 100® to 125® F. 
Smoke from burning hardwood sawdust is used Artificial smoke 
is prohibited by the regulations of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. In the smoking process, as applied by some packers, a 
flexible cloth container, known as a stockinet, is applied to the 
bacon. The stockinet gives the bacon a smooth and neat appear- 
ance. Curing and smoking constitute a highly scientific process 
and one which demands careful handling and close attention. For 
example, the temperature of the curing solution is kept fairly 
constant and the initial strength of the curing solution is care- 
fully controlled. 

After smoking, the bacon is chilled to approximately 55® F. 
It is then wrapped , first in grease proof paper, then in a rag ham 
paper and finally in an attractively coloured and printed parch- 
ment paper covering, for sale in whole pieces or for slicing in the 
retail meat shop The wrapping serves to some extent as a pro- 
tective covering and helps insure arrival at the market in a clean 
and attractive condition. Sometimes bacon cuts are marketed 
without this wrapping, particularly when the product is con- 
sumed near the point of production The bacon also may be 
sliced in the packing plant and packed in glass jars, paper cartons, 
or wrapped in a transparent wrapper in quantities suitable for 
small families. The packing and other operations are carried on 
under highly sanitary conditions. Through the use of gloves, for- 
ceps, etc., the product is often “not touched by human hands.” 

Food Value: Production Figures. — ^The chief value of bacon 
as a food lies in its store of readily available energy or calories. 
A pound of bacon will contain about 3,000 calories, which is 
about three times as much as the average person will consume in 
an entire meal. This high energy content is due to the large 
proportion of fat present. The fat in the bacon is very readily 
and completely digested. The protein in bacon is of a very high 
quality and high digestibility The lean part of the bacon con- 
tains appreciable quantities of vitamin B and the fat part usually 
supplies modest amounts of vitamin A. The lean part also fur- 
nishes some mineral elements, especially phosphorus and iron Of 
course, the quantities of these minerals and vitamin B in a pound 
of bacon are not very great, and depend upon the relative amount 
of lean present. A 250-pound hog will yield only from 12 to 15 
per cent of its weight in cuts suitable for bacon 

Figures on the production of bacon in the United States arc not 


available. However, according to the latest census reports (1925 
the annual production of smoked pork, which includes, in addi- 
tion to bacon, smoked hams, shoulders and butts, approximates 

1.236.000. 000 pounds, valued at the plant at $336,122,000. Bacon 
always has been an important item in exports of meat from the 
United States. During 1919 exports of American bacon exceeded 

1.230.000. 000 pounds. Exports declined gradually after this time. 
In 1927, they approximated 105,649,020 pounds. ( 0 . G. M.) 

BACONIAN METHOD is the method of “interpreting na- 
ture” (or studying natural phenomena) formulated by Francis 
Bacon {q.v.). It was intended to replace the method of citing the 
views of “authorities” or of having recourse to fanciful guesses It 
insisted on dismissing prejudices and preconceptions of all kinds, 
and on the close and methodical observation of the facts con- 
cerned. It was essentially an empirical method, and consisted of 
three main steps, first comes a description of the facts; next, a 
tabulation or classification of them into three classes showing (i )' 
instances of the presence of the characteristic or quality, etc , 
under investigation, (ii.) instances of its absence, and (hi ) in- 
stances of its presence in varying degrees; thirdly, the rejec- 
tion or elimination of whatever appears, in the light of these tables, 
not to be connected with the phenomenon under investigation, and 
the determination of what is connected with it. In their essence 
Bacon may be credited with the recognition of the methods of 
agreement, the joint method, and the method of concomitant 
variations. {See Scientific Method ) But he exaggerated the 
mechanical element in scientific investigation when he assumed 
that by following his method anybody might make sound scientific 
discoveries, much in the same way as anybody might, with the 
help of a pair of compasses, construct an almost perfect circle. 

BACONTHORPE (Bacon, Baco, Bacconius), JOHN (d. 
1346), known as “the resolute doctor,” a learned Carmelite monk, 
was born at Baconsthorpe in Norfolk. He seems to have been 
the grandnephew of Roger Bacon (Brit. Mus Add ms. 19. 116). 
Brought up in the Carmelite monastery of Blakency, near Wal- 
singham, he studied at Oxford and Pans, and in 1320 was chosen 
1 2th provincial of the English Carmelites. He appears to have 
anticipated Wycliffe in advocating the subordination of the 
clergy to the king. In 1333 he was sent for to Rome, where, we 
are told, he first maintained the pope’s authority in cases of di- 
vorce; but this opinion he retracted. He died in London in 
1346 His work, the Commentary on the Sentences by Peter the 
Lombard, was published at Venice, 1527. While it rejects the 
doctrine of monopsychism, it contends that the arguments of 
Thomas Aquinas against Avcrrocs are not conclusive. It excuses 
Averrocs whenever possible, hence, nearly three centuries later, 
it was still studied at Padua, the last home of Averroism. 

See K. Praiitl, Ges. d. Logik, iii. 318. 

BACSANYI, JANOS (1763-1845), Hungarian poet, 
founded a patriotic paper, the Magyar Museum, at Kaschau in 
1788 with the assistance of Baroti and Kazinezy. The paper was 
suppressed in 1792, and in 1794 Baesanyi was imprisoned for a 
share in the conspiracy of Bishop Martinovich He spent two 
years in the Spielberg. His life was uneventful until 1809 when 
he translated Napoleon’s proclamation in Vienna. He fled^ to 
Paris, was surrendered in 1814, but was allowed to live on parole 
at Linz. His first work, a patriotic poem, “The Valour of the 
Magyars” appeared in 1785. He published a collection of poems 
at Budapest, 1827 (2nd ed,, 1835) and also edited the poetical 
works of Anyos and Faludi. He died at Linz, May 12, 1845. 

BACTERIA AND DISEASE. The action of bacteria as 
pathogenic agents is in great part merely an instance of their gen- 
eral action as producers of chemical change, yet bacteriology as 
a whole has become so extensive, and has so important a bearing 
on subjects widely different from one another, that division of 
it has become essential. The science will accordingly be treated 
in this section from the pathological standpoint only. It will be 
considered under the two following heads, viz., (i) the methods 
employed in the study; (2) the modes of action of bacteria and 
the effects produced by them. The facts and theories with regard 
to immunity against bacterial disease are dealt with in a separate 
article {see Immunity). 
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Historical Summary. — ^The demonstration by Pasteur that 
definite diseases could be produced by bacteria, proved a great 
stimulus to research in the etiology of infective conditions, and 
the result was a rapid advance in knowledge An all-important 
factor in this remarkable progress was the introduction by Koch 
of solid culture media, of the “plate-method,” etc , an account of 
which he published in 1881. By means of these the modes of 
cultivation, and especially of separation, of bacteria were greatly 
simplified. Various modifications have since been made, but the 
routine methods in bacteriological procedure still employed are 
in great part those given by Koch. By 1876 the anthrax bacillus 
had been obtained in pure culture by Koch, and some other patho- 
genic bacteria had been observed in the tissues, but it was in 
the decade 18S0-90 that the most important discoveries were 
made in this field. Thus the organisms of suppuration, tubercle, 
glanders, diphtheria, typhoid fever, cholera, tetanus, and others 
were identified, and their relationship to the individual diseases 
established. In the last decade of the 19th century the chief 
discoveries were of the bacilli of influenza (1892), of plague 
(1894) and of dysentery (i8g8). Immunity against diseases 
caused by bacteria has been the subject of systematic research 
from 1880 onwards. The modes by which bacteria produce their 
effects also became a subject of study, and attention was naturally 
turned to their toxic products. The earlier work, notably that of 
Brieger, chiefly concerned ptomaines {vide infra), but no great 
advance resulted A new field of inquiry was, however, opened 
up when by filtration a bacterium-free toxic fluid was obtained 
which produced the important symptoms of the disease — ^in the 
case of diphtheria by Roux and Yersin (1888), and in the case 
of tetanus a little later by various observers. Research was thus 
directed towards ascertaining the nature of the toxic bodies in 
such a fluid, and Brieger and Fracnkel (1890) found that they 
were proteids, to which they gave the name “toxalbumins.” 
Though subsequent researches have on the whole confirmed these 
results, it is still a matter of dispute whether these proteids are 
the true toxins or merely contain the toxic bodies precipitated 
along with them. 

Immunity against toxins also became a subject of investiga- 
tion, and the result was the discovery of the antitoxic action of 
the serum of animals immunized against tetanus toxin by Behring 
and Kitazato (1890), and by Tizzoni and Cattani A similar result 
was also obtained in the case of diphtheria, and diphtheria anti- 
toxin was introduced as a therapeutic agent in 1894 The tech- 
nique of serum preparation has become since that time greatly 
elaborated and improved The laws of passive immunity were 
shown to hold also in the case of immunity against living organ- 
isms by Pfeiffer (1894), and various anti-bacterial sera have been 
introduced. Of these the anti-streptococcic serum of Marmorek 
and anti-plague scrum arc the best known. The principles of 
protective inoculation have been developed and practically applied 
on a large scale, notably by Haffkine in the case of cholera 
(1893) plague (i8q0), and more recently by Wright and 
Semple in the case of typhoid fever. One other discovery of 
great importance may be mentioned, viz. the agglutinative action 
of the serum of a patient suffering from a bacterial disease, first 
described in typhoid fever independently by Widal and by Grun- 
baum in 1896. Thus a new aid was added to medical science, viz. 
serum diagnosis of disease. 

During the present century one of the most important dis- 
coveries was that of Spirochaeta pallida (or Treponema pal- 
lidum) in syphilis by Schaudinn and Hoffman in 1905. Other 
important discoveries which have been made in the course of re- 
cent years are as follows: — 

Acute Infectious Jaundice or Weil’s Disease. — ^This disease, 
which came into some prominence as a war disease, especially on 
the Western Front, was found by Inada and Ido (1914) to be 
due to a motile spirochaetal organism Leptospira icterohaemor- 
rhagiae. In certain localities it appears to be a parasite in the 
kidneys of wild rats, and infection of food and water by the urine 
of such rats is the most likely mode of transmission. A similar 
organism has recently been found to be the cause of a disease in 
young dogs called The Yellows. 
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Yellow Fever. — Noguchi after 1919 brought forwaid ex- 
cellent evidence that another Leptospira {L. icteroides) is responsi- 
ble for yellow fever {qv ), and the employment of therapeutic 
serum, prepared by immunizing horses with this leptospira, has 
very favourably influenced the course of the disease. Also good 
reports have been received of the use of prophylactic vaccines in 
lowering the incidence. 

Tularaemia. — McCoy (1911) in the course of examining 
ground squirrels in California for evidence of plague infection 
discovered another plague-hke disease in these rodents which 
was not due to B. pestis. In the following year, he and Chapin 
isolated the specific organism and it was given the name of 
B. tularense from Tulare co. in California where the epidemic in 
the ground squirrels was prevalent. During the years preceding 
the demonstration of the organism, cases of severe lymphangitis 
in man apparently following insect bites had been observed in 
the state of Utah. Since the discovery of the parasite several 
human cases of infection have occurred in some of the American 
states. The disease is rarely fatal but a very protracted con- 
valescence is the rule. The mode of infection in the field is almost 
certainly by the bite of the horse-fly {Chry<;ops dtscalis) which 
has fed on infected ground squirrels or jack rabbits In the lab- 
oratory, also, workers engaged on research into this disease have 
been attacked, eg., at the Washington Hygiene Laboratories and 
at the Lister Institute, London. 

Melioidosis. — This disease was first described in 1913 by Whit- 
more as a “glanders-like disease” occurring in Rangoon, and indeed 
the clinical relationship to glanders, both in man and in horses, 
IS very close. Their morbid anatomy also is very similar. It 
runs a more acute course, however, than glanders, and is usually 
fatal. 

Rat-bite Fever. — This is a prolonged, febrile disease, of which 
inflammation of the lymphatics and a well-marked rash on the 
skin, together with wasting, are prominent symptoms. The course 
of the disease is very irregular and the fever intermittent. A 
spirochacte has been described and is generally accepted as the 
causal micro-organism. 

Gas Gangrene. — During the World War the occurrence of 
large numbers of infections of wounds led to a close study of 
the bacteria responsible for them. The anaerobic bacilli in par- 
ticular were investigated anew, and much confusion in their classi- 
fication and nomenclature cleared up To three species especially, 
B perfringens {B. wclchii), Vibrion scpiique (B. oedematis 
maligni) and B. oedematiens, most of the cases of gas gangrene 
were found to be due. From these three species, moreover, 
toxins and antitoxins were prepared which were found to be of 
service clinically 

Methods of Study. — The methods employed in studying the 
relation of bacteria to disease are in principle comparatively 
simple, but experience and great care are necessary in applying 
them and in interpreting results. In any given disease there are 
three chief steps, viz. (i) the discovery of a bacterium in the 
affected tissues by means of the microscope; (2) the obtaining of 
the bacterium in pure culture; and (3) the production of the 
disease by inoculation with a pure culture. By means of micro- 
scopic examination more than one organism may sometimes be 
observed in the tissues, but one single organism by its constant 
presence and special relations to the tissue changes can usually 
be selected as the probable cause of the disease, and attempts 
towards its cultivation can then be made. Such microscopic ex- 
amination requires the use of the finest lenses and the application 
of various staining methods. In these latter the basic aniline dyes 
in solution are almost exclusively used, on account of their special 
affinity for the bacterial protoplasm. 

Sometimes a simple watery solution of the dye is sufficient, 
but very often the best result is obtained by increasing the stain- 
ing power, e.g., by addition of weak alkali, application of heat, 
etc , and by using some substance which acts as a mordant and 
tends to fix the stain to the bacteria. Excess of stain is after- 
wards removed from the tissues by the use of decolorizing agents, 
such as acids of varying strength and concentration, alcohol, etc. 
Different bacteria behave very differently to stains; some take 
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them up rapidly, others slowly, some resist decolorization, others 
are easily decolorized. Sometimes the stain can be removed from 
the tissues, leaving the bacteria alone coloured. (See Cytology.) 

Dark Ground Illumination.^ — Much use has been made of 
this method of studying bacteria, whether in the live or fixed 
state. Its chief practical applications have been in the demonstra- 
tion of slender objects such as the Spirochaeta palltda in material 
from syphilitic sores (see Venereal Diseases), the detection of 
motility and the enumeration of bactena m emulsions such as 
vaccines. To obtain the dark ground effect, the microscope re- 
quires to be fitted with a special form of condenser, and a power- 
ful source of illumination is necessary. The rays from the source 
of light after, reflection at the substage mirror can enter only the 
peripheral portion of the condenser and, owing to their obliquity, 
arc then either wholly reflected from the upper surface of the 
cover-glass or, according to the type of condenser, refracted be- 
yond the range of the objective lens. Should, however, small 
objects come in the way, such as bacilli possessing a different re- 
tractility from that of the fluid, the rays are dispersed by them, 
and are able to enter the objective. Bacilli then appear as white 
spots on a dark background. 

Cultivation. — In cultivating bacteria outside the body vari- 
ous media to serve as food material must be prepared and steril- 
ized by heat. The general principle in their preparation is to 
supply the nutriment for bacterial growth in a form as nearly 
similar as possible to that of the natural habitat of the organisms 
— ^in the case of pathogenic bacteria, the natural fluids of the body. 
The media are used either in a fluid or solid condition, the latter 
being obtained by coagulation, or the addition of a gelatinizing 
agent, and are placed in glass tubes or flasks plugged with cotton- 
wool. To mention examples, blood serum solidified at a suitable 
temperature is a highly suitable medium, and various media arc 
made with extract of meat as a basis, with the addition of gela- 
tine or agar as solidifying agents and of non-coagulable proteids 
(commercial “peptone”) to make up for proteids lost by coagu- 
lation in the preparation. The reaction of the media must in every 
case be carefully attended to, a neutral or slightly alkaline 
reaction being, as a rule, most suitable; for delicate work it may 
be necessary to standardize the reaction by tritrution methods. 
The media from the store-flasks are placed in glass test-tubes or 
small flasks, protected from contamination by cotton-wool plugs, 
and are sterilized by heat For most purposes the solid media 
are to be preferred, since bacterial growth appears as a discrete 
mass and accidental contamination can be readily recognized. 
Cultures are made by transferring by means of a sterile platinum 
wire a little of the material containing the bacteria to the medium. 
The tubes, after being thus inoculated, are kept at suitable tem- 
peratures, usually either at 37° C., the temperature of the body, 
or at about 20'’ C , a warm summer temperature, until growth 
appears. For maintaining constant temperature, incubators (q.v.) 
with regulating apparatus are used. Subsequent cultures (“subcul- 
tures”) may be made by inoculating fresh tubes, and in this way 
growth may be maintained often for an indefinite period. The 
simplest case is that in which only one variety of bacterium is 
present, and a “pure culture” may then be obtained at once. 
When, however, several species are present together, means must 
be adopted for separating them. For this purpose the most impor- 
tant is the plate-method of Koch. In this method the bacteria are 
distributed in a gelatine or agar medium liquefied by heat, and 
the medium is then poured out on sterile glass plates or in shal- 
low glass dishes, and allowed to solidify. Each bacterium capable 
of growth gives rise to a colony visible to the naked eye, and if 
the colonies are sufliciently apart, an inoculation can be made 
from any one to a tube of culture-medium, and a pure culture 
obtained. Of course, in applying the method means must be 
adopted for suitably diluting the bacterial mixture. Another 
important method consists in inoculating an animal with some 
fluid containing the various bacteria. A pathogenic bacterium 
present may invade the body, and may be obtained in pure cul- 
ture from the internal organs. This method applies especially to 
pathogenic bacteria whose growth on culture media is slow, e.g., 
the tubercle bacillus. (See also below.) 


Isolation and Cultivation of Single Bacterial CellSd — For 

the cultivation of “pure line” strains of micro-organisms it is 
essential to start from a single microbe. In Barber’s method 
(1904) a single bacillus in an appropriately diluted emulsion is 
picked up into an extremely fine capillary pipette working on a 
special holder under microscopic control. In the method adopted 
by Burri, dilutions of the culture are mixed with india ink and 
drops of these are laid on gelatine or agar plates. Under the mi- 
croscope these drops are examined, and if one is found containing 
a single bacillus it is marked and allowed to grow into colony form, 
or the single organism may be removed directly to a nutrient 
medium. 

A recent method, elaborated by Barnard, depends on the fact 
that ultraviolet light destroys bacteria. A single bacillus is marked 
down, and between it and the entering rays a minute droplet of 
mercury is placed under microscopic control. The bacillus is thus 
protected, while the surrounding organisms are killed. It can then 
be dealt with culturally. 

Methods of Culture. — Numerous improvements in cultural 
methods have been introduced of late years, such as the addition 
of egg to a nutrient basis of agar, or the use of solid, inspissated 
mixed white and yolk of egg, especially for the growth of tubercle 
bacilli. A medium composed of broth and serum, covered with 
liquid paraffin, and containing a piece of sterile, unheated rabbit’s 
kidney was introduced by Noguchi for the growth of spirochaetes, 
and has been recommended for other organisms of difficult cul- 
ture. 

Anaerobiosis. — Anaerobic culture methods have been im- 
proved by the introduction of various patterns of jars to contain 
Petri dishes or test-tubes; the object of these is to facilitate the 
removal of all, or a part, of the oxygen with an air pump, and 
replace it with hydrogen or other indifferent gas. The removal of 
the o.xygen is also attained by using the catalytic action of spongy 
platinum (or palladium) to produce slow combination of oxygen 
with hydrogen After removing the greater part of the air with 
a pump and replacing it with hydrogen, the jar is closed and the 
catalyst contained in a small wire-gauze cage heated by an electric 
current The remaining oxygen then combines with hydrogen and 
this action keeps the platinum hot until the oxygen is used up. 

The full description of a particular bacterium implies an ac- 
count not only of its microscopical characters, but also of its 
growth characters in various culture media, its biological prop- 
erties, and the effects produced in animals by inoculation To 
demonstrate readily its action on various substances, certain 
media have been devised. For example, various sugars — lactose, 
glucose, saccharose, etc. — are added to test the fermentative 
action of the bacterium on these substances; litmus is added to 
show changes in reaction, specially standardized media being used 
for estimating such changes; peptone solution is commonly em- 
ployed for testing whether or not the bacterium forms indol; 
sterilized milk is used as a culture medium to determine whether 
or not it is curdled by the growth. Sometimes a bacterium can 
be readily recognized from one or two characters, but not infre- 
quently a whole series of tests must be made before the species 
is determined. As our knowledge has advanced it has become 
abundantly evident that the so-called pathogenic bacteria 'are 
not organisms with special features, but that each is a member 
of a group of organisms possessing closely allied characters. From 
the point of view of evolution we may suppose that certain races 
of a group of bacteria have gradually acquired the power of 
invading the tissues of the body and producing disease. In the 
acquisition of pathogenic properties some of their original char- 
acters have become changed, but in many instances this has taken 
place only to a slight degree, and, furthermore, some of these 
changes are not of a permanent character. In the case of bacteria 
we can only judge of organisms being of different species by the 
stability of the characters which distinguish them, and numerous 
examples might be given where their characters become modified 
by comparatively slight change in their environment. The cul- 
tural as well as the microscopical characters of a pathogenic 
organism may be closely similar to other non-pathogenic mem- 
bers of the same group, and it thus comes to be a matter of ex- 
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treme difficulty in certain cases to state what criterion should be 
used in differentiating varieties. The tests which arc applied for 
this purpose at present are chiefly of two kinds. In the first place, 
such organisms may be differentiated by the chemical change pro- 
duced by them in various culture media. Thus a very important, 
and usually very reliable, method of distinguishing between allied 
races and species of bacteria is that founded on their fermentative 
action (production of acid or acid and gas) on various carbohy- 
drates and alcohols. Secondly the various serum reactions to be 
described below have been called into requisition. 

Inoculation. — In testing the effects of bacteria by inocula- 
tion the smaller rodents, rabbits, guinea-pigs, and mice, arc 
usually employed. One great drawback in certain cases is that 
such animals are not susceptible to a given bacterium, or that 
the disease is different in character from that in the human sub- 
ject. In. some cases, e g , Malta fever and relapsing fever, mon- 
keys have been used with success, but in others, e.g , leprosy, 
none of the lower animals has been found to be susceptible. Dis- 
cretion must therefore be exercised in interpreting negative re- 
sults in the lower animals. For purposes of inoculation young 
vigorous cultures must be used. The bacteria are mixed with 
some indifferent fluid, or a fluid culture is employed. The injec- 
tions are made by means of a hypodermic syringe into the sub- 
cutaneous tissue, a vein, one of the serous sacs, or more rarely 
into some special part of the body. The animal, after injection, 
must be kept in favourable surroundings, and any resulting 
symptoms noted. It may die, or may be killed at any time de- 
sired, and then a post-morten examination is made, the condi- 
tions of the organs, etc , being observed and noted 

Separation of Toxins. — Though the causal relationship of a 
bacterium to a disease may be completely established by the 
methods given, another very important part of bacteriology is 
concerned with the poisons or toxins formed by bacteria. These 
toxins may become free in the culture fluid, and the living bac- 
teria may then be got rid of by filtering the fluid. The ef- 
fects of the filtrate are then tested by the methods employed in 
pharmacology. In other instances the toxins are retained to a 
large extent within the bacteria, and in this case the dead bac- 
teria are injected as a suspension in fluiil. Methods have been 
introduced for the purpose of breaking up the bodies of bac- 
teria and setting free the intracellular to.xins For this purpose 
Koch ground up tubercle bacilli in an agate mortar and treated 
them with distilled water until practically no deposit remained. 
Rowland and Macfadyen for the same purpose introduced the 
method of grinding the bacilli in liquid air. At this temperature 
the bacterial bodies are extremely brittle, and are thus readily 
broken up Toxic substances have also been separated by corre- 
sponding methods from the bodies of those who have died of 
certain diseases, and the action of such substances on animals 
is in some cases an important point in the pathology of the dis- 
ease. 

Bacteria as Agents of Disease. — ^The fact that in anthrax, one 
of the first diseases to be fully studied, numerous bacilli are 
present in the blood of infected animals, gave origin to the idea 
that the organisms might produce their effect by using up the 
oxygen of the blood. Such action is now known to be quite sub- 
sidiary. And although effects may sometimes be produced in a 
mechanical manner by bacteria plugging capillaries of important 
organs, e.g., brain and kidneys, it is now accepted that all the 
important results of bacteria in the tissues are due to poisonous 
bodies or toxins formed by them. Here, just as in the general 
subject of fermentation, we must inquire whether the bacteria 
form the substances in question directly or by means of non- 
living ferments or enzymes. With regard to toxin formation the 
following general statements may be made: In certain instances, 
eg, in the case of the tetanus and diphtheria bacilli, the pro- 
duction of soluble toxins can be readily demonstrated by filtering 
a culture in bouillon germ-free by means of a porcelain filter, and 
then injecting some of the filtrate into an animal. In this way 
the characteristic features of the disease can be reproduced 
Such toxins being set free in the culture medium are often known 
as extracelhilar. In many cases, however, the filtrate, when in- 


jected, produces comparatively little effect, whilst toxic action 
is observed when the bacteria in a dead condition are used; this 
is the case with the organisms of tubercle, cholera, typhoid and 
many others. The toxins are here manifestly contained within 
the bodies of the bacteria, f e , are intracellular, though they may 
become free on disintegration of the bacteria. The distinction be- 
tween the two varieties, though convenient, must not be pushed 
too far, as we know little regarding their mode of formation. 
Although the formation of toxins with characteristic action can 
be shown by the above methods, yet in some cases little or no 
toxic action can be demonstrated. This, for example, is the case 
with the anthrax bacillus; although the effect of this organism in 
the living body indicates the production of to.xins which diffuse 
for a distance around the bacteria This and similar facts have 
suggested that some toxins are only produced in the living 
body. A considerable amount of work has been done in con- 
nection with this subject, and many observers have found that 
fluids taken from the living body in which the organisms have 
been growing, contain toxic substances, to which the name of 
aggressins has been applied. Fluid containing these aggressins 
greatly increases the toxic effect of the corresponding bacteria, 
and may produce death at an earlier stage than ever occurs with 
the bacteria alone. They also appear to have in certain cases a 
paralyzing action on phagocytes. Not only are the general symp- 
toms of poisoning in bacterial disease due to toxic substances, 
but also the tissue changes, many of them of inflammatory nature, 
m the neighbourhood of the bacteria. Thus diphtheria toxin pro- 
duces inflammatory oedema which may be followed by necrosis; 
dead tubercle bacilli give rise to a tubercle-like nodule, etc 
Furthermore, a bacillus may give rise to more than one toxic 
body, either as stages in one process of change or as distinct 
products. 

Nature of Toxins. — Regarding the chemical nature of toxins 
less is known than regarding their physiological action. In spite 
of an enormous amount of work on the subject, no important 
bacterial toxin has as yet been obtained in a pure condition, and, 
though many of them are probably of proteid nature, even this 
cannot be asserted with absolute certainty Brieger, in his earlier 
work, found that alkaloids were formed by bacteria in a variety 
of conditions, and that some of them were poisonous. These 
alkaloids he called ptomaines. The methods used in the investi- 
gations were, however, open to objection, and it is now recog- 
nized that although organic bases may sometimes be formed, 
and may be toxic, the important toxins are not of that nature. 
A later research by Brieger along with Fraenkel pointed to the 
extracellular toxins of diphtheria, tetanus and other diseases 
being of proteid nature, and various other observers have arrived 
at a like conclusion The general result of such research has 
been to show that the toxic bodies are, like proteids, precipitable 
by alcohol and various salts; they are soluble in water, are some- 
what easily dialysable, and are relatively unstable both to light 
and heat. Attempts to get a pure toxin by repeated precipitation 
and solution have resulted in the production of a whitish amor- 
phous powder with highly toxic properties Such a powder gives 
a proteid reaction, and is no doubt largely composed of albu- 
mo.scs, hence the name toxalbumoses has been applied. The ques- 
tion has, however, been raised whether the toxin is really itself 
a proteid, or whether it is not merely carried down with the pre- 
cipitate 

These facts show the great difficulty of the problem, which is 
probably insoluble by present methods of analysis; the only test, 
in fact, for the existence of a toxin is its physiological effect It 
may also be mentioned that many toxins have now been obtained 
by growing the particular organism in a proteid-free medium, a 
fact which shows that if the toxin is a proteid it may be formed 
synthetically by the bacterium as well as by modification of 
proteid already present. With regard to the nature of intracellular 
toxins, there is even greater difficulty in the investigation and 
still less is known. Many of them probably also of proteid nature, 
are much more resistant to heat; thus the intracellular toxins of 
the tubercle bacillus retain certain of their effects even after ex- 
posure to 100® C. Like the extracellular toxins they may be of 
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remarkable potency; for example, feveris produced in the human 
subject by the injection into the blood of an extremely minute 
quantity of dead typhoid bacilli. 

Enzymes. — We cannot as yet speak definitely with regard to 
the part played by enzymes in these toxic processes. Certain 
toxins resemble enzymes in their conditions of precipitation and 
relative instability, and the fact that in most cases a considerable 
period intervenes between the time of injection and the occur- 
rence of symptoms has been adduced in support of the view that 
enzymes are present. In diphtheria Sidney Martin obtained toxic 
albumoses in the spleen, which he considered were due to the 
digestive action of an enzyme formed by the bacillus in the 
membrane and absorbed into the circulation. According to this 
view, then, a part at least of the directly toxic substance is pro- 
duced in the living body by enzymes present in the so-called 
toxin obtained from the bacterial culture. Recent researches go 
to show that enzymes play a greater part in fermentation by 
living ferments than was formerly supposed, and by analogy it 
is likely that they are also concerned in the processes of disease. 
The trend of modern work on this subject is to show that specific 
enzymes are probably necessary for the first stage in the attack 
on substances of different chemical or stereochemical constitution, 
but that the immediate products of this attack are frequently 
of the same character. These then become changed under the 
influence of a system of enzymes which is common to a con- 
siderable number of different organisms, yielding hnal products 
of a similar nature, but in differing proportions 

Thus, B. colt acts both on mannitol and glucose, probably by 
the aid of two distinct enzymes, but yields the same final prod- 
ucts from both substances, in dilferent proportions, corresponding 
to the difference in composition of the two compounds On the 
other hand B. hutis aero^encs, which attacks the same two com 
pounds and produces from them all the products yielded by B 
coli, in addition converts a part of one of the intermediate com- 
pounds (probably acetaldehyde) into butylene glycol, which is 
not produced by B. coh and the formation of which is presumably 
due to the influence of a specific enzyme 

Bacterial Infection. — bacterial infection when analysed is 
seen to be of the nature of an intoxication. There is, however, 
another all-important factor concerned, viz , the multiplication of 
the living organisms in the tissues; this is essential to, and regu- 
lates, the supply of toxins It is important that these two essen- 
tial factors should be kept clearly in view, since the means of 
defence against any disease may depend upon the power eithei 
of neutralizing toxins or of killing the organisms producing them. 
It is to be noted that there is no fixed relation between toxin 
production and bacterial multiplication in the body, some of the 
organisms most active as toxin producers having comparatively 
little power of invading the tissues. 

The Production of Disease. — We shall now consider how 
bacteria may behave when they have gained entrance to the body, 
what efiects may be produced, and what circumstances may mod- 
ify the disease in any particular case. The extreme instance of 
bacterial invasion is found in some of the septicaemias in the 
lower animals, e g , anthrax septicaemia in guinea-pigs, pneumo- 
coccus septicaemia in rabbits. In such diseases the bacteria, 
when introduced into the subcutaneous tissue, rapidly gain en- 
trance to the blood stream and multiply freely in it, and by 
means of their toxins cause symptoms of general poisoning. A 
widespread toxic action is indicated by the lesions found — cloudy 
swelling, which may be followed by fatty degeneration, in internal 
organs, capillary haemorrhages, etc. In .septicaemia in the human 
subject, often due to streptococci, the process is similar, but the 
organisms are found especially in the capillaries of the internal 
organs and may not be detectable in the peripheral circulation 
during life. In another class of disease, the organisms first pro- 
duce some well-marked local lesion, from which secondary exten- 
sion takes place by the lymph or blood stream to other parts of 
the body, where corresponding lesions arc formed. In still another 
class of diseases the bacteria are restricted to some particular part 
of the body, and the symptoms are due to toxins which are ab- 
sorbed from it. Thus in cholera the bacteria are practically con- 


fined to the intestine, in diphtheria to the region of the false 
membrane, in tetanus to some wound. 

Tissue Changes. — The effects produced by bacteria may be 
considered under the following heads: (i) tissue changes pro- 
duced in the vicinity of the bacteria, either at the primary or 
secondary foci; (2) tissue changes produced at a distance by 
absorption of their toxins; (3) symptoms. The changes in the 
vicinity of bacteria are to be regarded partly as the direct result 
of the action of toxins on living cells, and partly as indicating a 
reaction on the part of the tissues. (Many such changes are 
usually grouped together under the heading of “inflammation” 
of varying degree — acute, subacute and chronic ) Degeneration 
and death of cells, haemorrhages, serous and fibrinous exudations, 
leucocyte emigration, proliferation of connective tissue and other 
cells, may be mentioned as some of the fundamental changes 
Acute inflammation of various types, suppuration, granulation- 
tissue formation, etc , represent some of the complex re.sulting 
processes. The changes produced at a distance by distribution of 
toxins may be very manifold — cloudy swelling and fatty degener- 
ation, serous effusions, capillary haemorrhages, various degen- 
erations of muscle, hyaline degeneration of small blood-vessels, 
and, in certain chronic diseases, waxy degeneration, all of which 
may be widespread, are examples of the effects of toxins, rapid 
or slow in action. 

Symptoms. — The lesions mentioned are in many instances 
necessarily accompanied by functional disturbances or clinical 
symptoms, varying according to site, and to the nature and de- 
gree of the affection. In addition, however, there occur in bac- 
terial disea.scs symptoms to which the correlated structural 
changes have not yet been demonstrated. Amongst these the 
most important is fever with increased protein metabolism, at- 
tended with disturbances of the circulatory and respiratory sys- 
tems. Nervous symptoms, somnolence, coma, spa.sms, convul- 
sions and paralysis are of common occurrence All such phe- 
nomena, however, arc likewise due to the disturbance of the 
molecular constitution of living cells. Alterations in metabolism 
are found to be associated with some of these, but with others 
no corresponding physical change can be demonstrated The 
action of toxins on various glands, producing diminished or in- 
creased functional activity, has a close analogy to that of certain 
drugs. In short, if we place aside the outstanding exception of 
tumour growth, we may say that practically all the important 
phenomena met with in disease may be experimentally produced 
by the injection of bacteria or of their toxins. 

Susceptibility. — The result of the entrance of a virulent bac- 
terium into the tissues of an animal is not a di.seasc with hard 
and fast characters, but varies greatly with circumstances. With 
regard to the subject of infection the chief factor is suscepti- 
bility; with regard to the bacterium virulence is all-important. 
Susceptibility, as is well recognized, varies much under natural 
conditions in different species, in different races of the same 
.species, and amongst individuals of the same race. It also varies 
with the loeriod of life, young subjects being more susceptible to 
certain diseases, e.g , diphtheria, than adults. Further, there is the 
very important factor of acquired susceptibility. It has been 
experimentally shown that conditions such as fatigue, starvation, 
exposure to cold, etc , lower the general resisting powers and in- 
crease the susceptibility to bacterial infection. So also the local 
powers of resistance may be lowered by injury or depressed 
vitality. In this way conditions formerly believed to be the 
causes of disease are now recognized as playing their part in pre- 
disposing to the action of the true causal agent, viz. the bacterium. 
In health the blood and internal tissues are bacterium-free; after 
death they offer a most suitable pabulum for various bacteria; 
but between these two extremes lie states of varying liability to 
infection. It is also probable that in a state of health organisms 
do gain entrance to the blood from time to time and are rapidly 
killed off The circumstances which alter the virulence of bacteria 
will be referred to again in connection with immunity, but it may 
be stated here that, as a general rule, the virulence of an organism 
towards an animal is increased by sojourn in the tissues of that 
animal. The increase of virulence becomes especially marked 
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when the organism is inoculated from animal to animal in series, 
the method of passage. This is chiefly to be regarded as an adap- 
tation to surroundings, though the fact that the less virulent 
members of the bacterial species will be liable to be killed off 
also plays a part. Conversely, the virulence tends to diminish on 
cultivation on artificial media outside the body. 

Antibodies. — During the production of active immunity (see 
Immunity) certain substances appear in the blood serum of the 
animal treated, to which the name of antibodies is given, and these 
have been the subject of extensive study. It is by means of them 
that immunity (passive) can be transferred to a fresh animal. 
The development of antibodies is, however, not peculiar to bac- 
teria, but occurs also when alien cells of various kinds, proteins, 
ferments, etc,, are injected. In fact, organic molecules can be 
divided into two classes according as they give rise to them or 
fail to do so. Amongst the latter, the vegetable poisons of known 
constitution, alkaloids, glucosidcs, etc , are to be placed. The 
molecules which lead to the production of antibodies are usually 
known as antigens, and each antigen has a specific combining 
affinity for its corresponding antibody, fitting it as a lock docs a 
key. The antigens, as already indicated, may occur in bacteria, 
cells, etc., or they may occur free in a fluid. Antibodies may be 
arranged into three mam groups. In the first group, the antibody 
simply combines with the antigen, without, so far as we know, 
producing any change in it. The antitoxins are examples of this 
variety. In the second group, the antibody, in addition to combin- 
ffig with the antigen, produces some recognizable physical change 
in it; the precipitins and agglutinins may be mentioned as ex- 
amples. In the third group, the antibody, after it has combined 
with the antigen, leads to the union of a third body called comple- 
ment (alexine or cytase of French writers), which is present in 
normal .serum. As a result of the union of the three substances, 
a dissolving or digestive action is often to be observed. This is 
the mode of action in the case of a haemolytic or bacteriolytic 
serum. So far as bacterial immunity is concerned, the anti-serum 
exerts its action either on the toxin or on the bacterium itself; 
that is, its action is either antitoxic or anti-bacterial. 

Antitoxic Serum. — The antitoxic scrum when injected before 
the toxin confers immunity (passive) against it; when in- 
jected after the toxin it has within certain limits a curative 
action, though in this case its dose requires to be large. The anti- 
toxic property is developed in a susceptible animal by successive 
and gradually increasing doses of the toxin. In the earlier experi- 
ments on smaller animals the potency of the toxin was modified 
for the first injections, but in preparing antitoxin for therapeutical 
purposes the toxin is used in its unaltered condition, the horse 
being the animal usually employed. The injections are made 
subcutaneously and afterwards intravenou.sly; and, while the dose 
must be gradually increased, care must be taken that this is not 
done too quickly, otherwise the antitoxic power of the scrum 
may fall and the health of the animal suffer. The serum of the 
animal is tested from time to time against a known amount of 
to.xin, ie., is standardized. The unit of antitoxin is the amount 
requisite to antagonize 100 times the minimum lethal dose of a 
particular toxin to a guinea-pig of 250 grm weight, the indication 
that the toxin has been antagonized being that a fatal result does 
not follow within five days after the injection. In the case of 
diphtheria the antitoxic power of the serum may reach 800 units 
per cubic centimetre, or even more. 

Action of Antitoxin. — ^Two important questions must next 
be considered, viz., how docs the antitoxin act? and how is it 
formed within the body? It is now accepted that antitoxin 
acts on toxin directly, i.e., chemically or physically; the chief 
grounds for this view are as follows: (a) The action of anti- 
toxin on toxin, as tested by neutralization effects, takes place 
more quickly in concentrated than in weak solutions, and more 
quickly at a warm (within certain limits) than at a cold temper- 
ature. (6) Antitoxin acts more powerfully when injected along 
with the toxin than when injected at the same time in another 
part of the body; if its action were on the tissue-cells one would 
expect that the site of injection would be immaterial, (c) The 
law of multiples is obeyed, the amount necessary to neutralize 


five times the lethal dose being determined, 20 times that amount, 
will neutralize a hundred times the lethal dose. In the case of 
physiological antagonism of drugs this relationship does not hold. 
(d) In certain instances the toxin can be made to pass through a 
gelatine membrane, whereas the antitoxin cannot, its molecules 
being of larger size. If. however, toxin be mixed with antitoxin 
for some time, it can no longer be passed through, presumably 
because it has become combined with the antitoxin, (e) When a 
toxin has some action which can be demonstrated in a test-tube 
experiment, for example, a dissolving action on red corpuscles, 
this action may be annulled by previously adding the antitoxin to 
toxin; in such a case the intervention of the living ti.ssucs is 
excluded. 

Since antitoxin has a direct action on toxin, theoretically this 
may take place in one of two ways. It may produce a disintegra- 
tion of the toxin molecule, or it may combine with it to produce 
a body whose combining affinities are satisfied The latter view, 
first advocated by Ehrlich, may now be regarded as established 

Formation of Antitoxin. — The origin of antitoxin is of 
cour.se merely a part of the general question regarding the pro- 
duction of anti-substances in general, as these all combine in the 
same way with their homologous substances and have the same 
character of specificity. As, however, most of the work has been 
done with regard to antitoxin production we may consider here 
the theoretical aspect of the subject. There are three chief possi- 
bilities: (a) that the antitoxin is a modification of the toxin; 

(b) that it is a substance normally present, but produced in ex- 
cess under stimulation of the toxin; (c) that it is an entirely new 
product. The first of these, which would imply a process of a 
very remarkable nature, is disproved by what is observed after 
bleeding an animal whose blood contains antitoxin. In such a case 
it has been shown that, without the introduction of fresh toxin, 
new antitoxin appears, and therefore must be produced by the 
living tissues. The second theory is the more probable a priori, 
and if established removes the necessity for the third. It was 
strongly .supported by Ehrlich, who, in his so-called ‘‘side-chain” 
(Seitenkettc) theory, explained antitoxin production as an in- 
stance of regeneration. 

It may be added that in the case of all anti-substances, which 
are produced by a corresponding reaction, we have examples of 
the existence of traces of them in the blood serum under normal 
conditions. We are, accordingly, justified in definitely concluding 
that their appearance in large amount in the blood, as the result 
of active immunization, represents an increased production of 
molecules which are already present in the body. 

Anti-bacterial Serum. — In preparing anti-bacterial sera the 
lines of procedure correspond to those followed in the case of 
antitoxins, but the bacteria themselves in the living or dead con- 
dition or their maceration products are always used in injections. 
Sometimes dead bacteria, living virulent bacteria, and living 
supervirulent bacteria, are used in succession, the object being to 
arrive ultimately at a high dosage, though the details vary in 
different instances. The serum of an animal thus actively im- 
munized has powerful protective properties towards another ani- 
mal, the amount necessary for protection being sometimes almost 
inconceivably small. As a rule it has no action on the corre- 
sponding toxin, i.e., is not antitoxic. In addition to the protective 
action, such a serum may possess activities which can be dem- 
onstrated outside the body. Of these the most important are 
(a) bacteriolytic or lysogenic action, (b) agglutinative action, and 

(c) opsonic action. 

(a) Lysogenic Action. — The first of these, lysogenic or bac- 
teriolytic action, consists in the production of a change in the 
corresponding bacterium whereby it becomes granular, swells up 
and ultimately may undergo dissolution. It has been established 
that in lysogenesis there are two substances concerned, one spe- 
cially developed or developed in excess, and the other present in 
normal serum. The former (Immunkorper of Ehrlich, substance 
sensibilisatricc of Bordet) is the more stable, resisting a tem- 
perature of 60® C., and though giving the specific character to 
the reaction cannot act alone. The latter (complement) is fer- 
ment-like and much more labile than the former, being readily 
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destroyed at 60'* C Furthermore, lysogenic action is not con- 
fined to the case of bacteria but obtains also with other organized 
structures, e.g., red corpuscles (Bordet, Ehrlich and Morgenroth), 
leucocytes and spermatozoa (Metchnikoff). That is to say, if an 
animal be treated with injections of these bodies, its serum ac- 
quires the power of producing more disintegrative effect in them. 

The development of the immune body with specific combining 
affinity thus presents an analogy to antitoxin production, the dif- 
ference being that in lysogenesis another substance is necessary 
to complete the process. It can be shown that in many cases 
when bacteria are injected the serum of the treated animal has 
no bacteriolytic effect, and still an immune body is present, which 
leads to the fixation of complement, in this case bacteriolysis 
does not occur, because the organism is not susceptible to the 
action of the complement. In all cases the important action is the 
binding of complement to the bacterium by means of the corre- 
•sponding immune body; whether or not death of the bacterium 
occurs, will depend upon its susceptibility to the action of the 
particular complement, the latter acting like a toxin or digestive 
ferment. In the process of immunization complement does not 
increase in amount; accordingly the immune serum comes to con- 
tain immune body much in excess ol the necessary amount of 
complement. 

An important point with regard to the therapeutic application 
of an anti-bacterial scrum is that when the serum is kept in vitro 
the complement rapidly disapi^ears, and accordingly the comple- 
ment necessary for the production of the bactericidal action must 
be supplied by (he blood of the patient treated. This latter com- 
plement may not suit the immune body, that is, may not be fixed 
to the bacterium by means of it, or if the latter event does occur, 
may fail to bring about the death of the bacteria. These circum- 
stances serve, in part at least, to explain the fact that the success 
attending the use of anti-bacterial sera has been much inferior 
to that in the case of antitoxic sera. 

Bacteriolysis may result from other processes than that just 
described. Thus it may be produced by the action of “lysozyme” 
{see Antiseptics) or by that of “bacteriojihage ” This repre- 
sents a newly observed phenomenon, first described by F. W 
Twort (1915) and F. d’Herclle (1918) The fonner observed a 
lytic change accompanied by transluccncy of some colonies in cer- 
tain cultures of Staphylococcus and found that this lysis could 
be communicated to other normal colonies by an extract of the 
affected culture which had been passed through a Berkefeld 
filter, and was itself free from bacterid D'Herelle, starling 
with a Berkefeld filtrate from the faeces of dysentery convales- 
cents, was able by adding a drop of this to a culture of B 
dysentcriae (Shiga) to produce lysis of the bacteria. A drop of 
the resulting solution after filtration could be used to rcjjeat the 
phenomenon in a fresh culture, and in this way a renewal of the 
active principle could be brought about indefinitely. This princi- 
ple d’Herelle called the bacteriophage {Bacteriophagum intes- 
tinale), and he maintains that it is an ultramicroscopk, living 
organism, which is parasitic in the bacteria and reproduces itself. 
The solution containing the principle is often active in a dilution 
of i in 100 million, and five c c. of broth containing bacteriophage 
in this dilution, if inoculated with the sensitive culture, will re- I 
produce in 24 hours in the incubator a clear solution containing 
the bacteriophage in the original strength, which again is still 
active when similarly diluted. 

If a tube of suitable diluted phage, inoculated with B. dysen- 
teriae, is incubated for three hours, and a loop of it then inoculated 
on agar, confluent growth of the bacteria may be obtained with 
a number of small, round, clear areas where no growth of bacteria 
has occurred. These spaces d’Herelle called tdches vierges and 
considered them to represent colonies of the bacteriophage which 
had devoured the bacteria. Other bacteria are attacked besides 
B. dysentcriae, e.g,, B. typhosus, B paratyphosus and B. coU. 
Most strains of bacteriophage are specific for certain kinds of 
bacteria, or even for certain strains of these species. Thus some 
varieties of bacteriophage will act on “roi^h” variants of B. dys- 
tnteriae and on some strains of B. coli, but not on the correspond- 
ing normal or “smooth” cultures. 


After the action of the bacteriophage on a broth culture and 
the resulting clearing of the original turbidity, it is usual for 
some bacteria to remain alive which, when cultured on agar, are 
found to be considerably altered in the appearance of their colo- 
nies. Their agglutinability by salts is also changed. These colo- 
nies are often resistant to the bacteriophage. There is no doubt 
that bacteriophage may be present in small quantities in cultures, 
but remain unnoticed, and it has been suggested that many vari- 
ations, occurring apparently spontaneously, are in reality brought 
about by the presence of unrecognized bacteriophage. D’Herelle 
has advocated the use of bacteriophage in the prevention and 
treatment of infective disease, but its value for this purpose is 
not widely recognized. 

The question of the nature of the bacteriophage has stimulated 
a very large amount of research on account of its theoretical im- 
portance. If the more generally accepted view ascribing the prop- 
erties of the bacteriophage to a non-living enzyme or catalyst 
were proved, the fact that it appears to infect and multiply in a 
culture of bacteria might by analogy throw light on some infective 
diseases associated with ultramicroscopic viruses affecting the 
higher forms of life. The characteristics which make it less prob- 
able that the bacteriophage is a living entity are its ready filtra- 
bility through a porcelain filter, its resistance to heat (60° to 65° 
C.), its resistance to acetone and chloroform and its inability to 
multiply in the absence of a living bacterial culture. 

(b) Agglutination.^ — ^Another property which may be pos- 
sessed by anti-bacterial serum is that of agglutination. By this is 
meant the aggregation into clumps of the bacteria uniformly 
distributed in an indifferent fluid, if the bacterium is motile its 
movement is arrested during the process. The process is of 
course observed by means of the microscope, but the clumps 
soon settle in the fluid and ultimately form a sediment, leaving the 
upper part clear. This change, visible to the naked eye, is called 
sedimentation. Charrin and Roger first showed in the case of 
B. Pyocyaneus that when a small quantity of the homologous 
serum (i.e., the serum of an animal immunized against the bac- 
terium) was added to a fluid culture of this bacillus, growth 
formed a sediment instead of a uniform turbidity. Gruber and 
Durham showed that sedimentation occurred when a small quan- 
tity of the homologous serum was added to an emulsion of the 
bacterium in a small test-tube, and found that this obtained in all 
cases where Pfeiffer’s lysogenic action could be demonstrated. 
Shortly afterwards Widal and also Grunbaum showed that the 
serum of patients suffering from typhoid fever, even at an early 
stage of the disease, agglutinates; the typhoid bacillus — a fact 
which laid the foundation of serum diagnosis. A similar phenom- 
enon has been demonstrated in the ca.se of Malta fever, cholera, 
plague, infection with B. coli, “meat-poisoning” due to Gart- 
ner’s bacillus, and various other infections. As regards the mode 
of action of agglutinins, Gruber and Durham considered that it 
consists in a change in the envelopes of the bacteria, by which 
they swell up and become adhesive. The view has various facts 
in its support, but Kruse and Nicolle have found that if a bacte- 
rial culture be filtered germ-free, an agglutinating serum still pro- 
duces some change in it, so that particles suspended in it become 
gathered into clumps. Duclaux, for this reason, considers that 
agglutinins are coagulative ferments. 

The phenomenon of agglutination depends essentially on the 
union of molecules in the bacteria — the agglutinogens — with the 
corresponding agglutinins, and is often highly specific. Neverthe- 
less group agglutination occurs and recent work has been devoted 
largely to dividing apparently identical groups into sub-groups 
by absoiption experiments with specially prepared agglutinating 
sera. In this way the salmonella, the meningococcal and the dys- 
entery groups have been subdivided into distinct strains. It 
should also be stated that agglutinins are used up in the process 
of agglutination, apparently combining with some element of the 
bacterial structure. In view of all the facts it must be arlmitted 
that the agglutinins and immune bodies are the result of corre- 
sponding reactive processes, and are probably related to one an- 
other. The development of all antagonistic substances which 
confer the special character on antimicrobic sera, as well as anti- 
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toxins, may be expressed as the formation of bodies with specific 
combining affinity for the organic substance introduced into the 
system — ^toxin, bacterium, red corpuscle, etc., as the case may be. 

The facts which have emerged during the recent extensive 
study of agglutination have given rise to the hypothesis that each 
bacterium contains a mosaic of antigens, some of which are highly 
specific and peculiar to each subspecies, some are common to the 
whole species or group and others appear to be entirely unrelated 
as regards phylogeny and occur in very diverse bacteria (e.g., 
Forssmann’s nonspecific antigens). It is probable that the identi- 
fication and classification of bacteria by their antigens have their 
limits, though the data are often extremely valuable. 

(c) Opsonic Action. — By opsonic action is meant the effect 
which a serum has on bacteria in making them more susceptible 
to phagocytosis by the white corpuscles of the blood {q.v.). Such 
an effect may be demonstrated outside the body by making a 
suitable mixture of (c) a suspension of the particular bacterium, 
(fi) the serum to be tested, and (c) leucocytes of a normal animal 
or person. The mixture is placed in a thin capillary tube and 
incubated at 37° C. for half an hour; a film preparation is then 
made from it on a glass slide, stained by a suitable method and 
then examined microscopically. The number of bacteria contained 
within a number of, say 50, leucocytes can be counted and the 
average taken. In estimating the opsonic power of the serum in 
cases of disease a control with normal serum is made at the same 
time and under precisely the same conditions. The average num- 
ber of bacteria contained within leucocytes in the case tested, 
divided by the number given by the normal serum, is called the 
phagocytic index. Wright and Douglas showed that under these 
conditions phagocytosis might occur when a small quantity of 
normal serum was present, whereas it was absent when normal 
salt solution was substituted for the serum; the serum thus con- 
tained substances which made the organisms susceptible to the 
action of the phagocyto.sis. They further showed that this sub- 
stance acted by combining with the organisms and apparently 
producing some alteration in them; on the other hand It had no 
direct action on the leucocytes. This opsonin of normal serum 
is very labile, being rapidly destroyed at 55® C Various ob- 
servers had previously found that the serum of an animal im- 
munized against a particular bacterium had a special action in 
bringing about phagocytosis of that organism, and it had been 
found that this property was retained when the serum was heated 
at ss'’ C It is now generally admitted that at least two distinct 
classes of sub.stances are concerned in opsonic action, that ther- 
mo.stable immune opsonins are developed as a result of active 
immunization and these possess the specific properties of anti- 
substances in general, that is, act only on the corresponding bac- 
terium. On the contrary the labile opsonins of normal serum have 
a comparatively general action on different organisms. It is quite 
evident that the si^ecific immune-opsonins may play a very im- 
portant part in the phenomena of immunity, as by their means 
the organi.sms are taken up more actively by the phagocytic cells. 
The opsonic action of the serum has been employed by Sir A. 
Wright and his co-workers to control the treatment of bacterial 
infections by vaccines. 

Complement Fixation. — This is the name given to a pro- 
cedure by which the presence of antisubstances to bacteria can 
be recognized in the blood scrum of animals. In principle it 
rests on the discovery by Bordet and Gengou that when a bac- 
teriolytic scrum containing bacteriolysin and a suspension of the 
correspohding bacteria are allowed to interact in the presence 
of fresh serum, a constituent of the latter (alexin or complement) 
joins the combination of bacteria and antisubstance, and remains 
fixed to it, this union resulting in the death and solution of the 
bacteria. To render this fixation of complement obvious even 
where lysis of the bacteria is not visible, another system which 
also needs complement for its consummation is added to the mix- 
ture, and the occurrence or not of the first reaction is determined 
by the completion or the non-completion of the second reaction. 

The most commonly used antigen-antibody system for the 
second system is a mixture of a suspension in salt solution of 
the red-blood corpuscles of the sheep and of a serum which is 


known to be lytic for them but does riot contain active comple- 
ment. This latter desideratum can be assured by previously 
heating the haemolytic scrum to 56° C. for 30 minutes. If there 
is free complement at liberty to join the red corpuscles and anti- 
serum, the red cells break up, and the haemoglobin is set free 
as a clear solution in the surrounding medium. The colour and 
transparency of the solution is a readily observed indicator of 
the presence of free complement and, to some extent, of its 
amount. This by inference allows an estimate to be made Of the 
reagents present in the first system. If no appropriate bacterial 
substance or no antisubstance is present, then no complement will 
be fixed in the first reaction, and consequently it will still be 
available for haemolysis. 

National Collection of Type Cultures. — ^This collection of 
living cultures from all spheres of bacteriological activity was 
founded in 1920 at the Lister Institute, London, under the aus- 
pices of the Medical Research Council. It has been of great 
service to microbiologists in all parts of the world, over 2,ocx3 
strains being maintained in 1925. The second edition of the cata- 
logue appeared in 1925 and cah be procured from H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, London. 

BiBMOCRAPnY. — ^The chief journals devoted to medical bacteriology 
and immunology arc* — Jour Pathology and Bad.; Bnt. Jour. Exp. 
Path.; Jour Bad. (Chicago) ; Jour. Inf Dts. (Baltimore) ; Jour Exp. 
Medicine; Jour Jmmun (BiiUimore) ; Zeit. f Bad., Abt. i (Jena) ; 
Zeitsch. f. Uyg, etc. (Leipzig) ; Archtv / Hyg.; Zeitsch. /. Immum- 
tatsf , etc. (Jena) , Ann. de I’InstU. Pasteur 

The larger reference books are those of R. Kraus and C. Levaditi, 
Wandbuch der Immumlaisjorschung und experimentellen Therapie 
(Jena, 1914) ; and W. Kollc and H Hetsch, Die experimenlelle Bak- 
teriologie, etc. (1922). Smaller text-books are E. O. Jordan, Text-Book 
oj General Bacteriology (Philadelphia, 1915) ; J A, Kolmer, A Prac- 
tical Text-Book of Infection, Immunity and Specific Therapy (191S) ; 
R. Muir and J. Ritchie, Manual of Bacteriology, 7th ed, (1919) ; R- T. 
Hewlett, Pathology (1922); etc. (R. M ; J. C. G. L.; J, A, A ) 

BACTERIOLOGY. The common idea of bacteria in the 
minds of most people is that of a hidden and sinister scourge lying 
in wait for mankind. This popular conception is born of the fact 
that attention was first focused upon bacteria through the dis- 
covery, some 70 years ago, of the relationship of bacteria to dis- 
ease in man, and that in its infancy the study of bacteriology was 
a branch of medical science. Relatively few people assign to 
bacteria the important position in the world of living things that 
they rightly occupy, for it is only a few of the bacteria known to- 
day that have developed in such a way that they can live in the 
human body, and for every one of this kind there are scores of 
others which are perfectly harmless and, far from being regarded 
as the enemies of mankind, must be numbered among his best 
friends. It is, in fact, no exaggeration to say that Upon the ac- 
tivities of bacteria the very existence of man depends; nay more, 
that without bacteria there could be no other living thing in the 
world; for every animal and plant owes its existence to the fer- 
tility of the soil and this in turn depends upon the activity of the 
micro-organisms which inhabit the soil in almost inconceivable 
numbers. It is one of the main objects of this article to show how 
true is this statement; there will be found in it only passing refer- 
ence to the organisms which produce disease in man and animals; 
for information on these see Pathology and Immunity. 

The Beginnings of Bacteriology.— It is quite clear that in 
such an article as this any attempt at a comprehensive survey of 
the history of the subject would be out of place. It is well, how- 
ever, to select a few dates so that the reader, if he is not already 
aware of it, may realize that, in comparison with other sciences, 
bacteriology is young. Before going farther it would be well to 
have a definite idea of the nature of bacteria; they are the smallest 
living creatures known; it is difficult to realize how small they 
are; some idea, however, may be gained When it is stated that 
one of the full-stops in this print would cover about a quarter of a 
million average-sized bacteria. Because of their minute size they 
are often termed micro-organisms. Ihdeedj some bacteria are so 
tiny that the highest magnification it is possible to reach with 
the microscopes of to-day is Insufficient to reveal them to the 
eye. They are only known by the results they produce and they 
are termed ultra-microscopic organisms or filter-passers. 
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Bacteria are all unicellular and consist of masses of protoplasm 
(see Cytology), which at one time were believed to be naked 
masses as are some of the Protozoa. They were on this account 
first placed in the animal kingdom ; but by colouring the organisms 
with aniline dyes it can be shown that most of the bacteria are 



Fig. ].~various types of bacteria capable of free movement 
surrounded by a cell-wall and are more correctly to be regarded 
as plants. They differ from the higher plants in being devoid of 
green colouring matter, in which respect they appear to be 
closely related to the Fungi. As to the contents of the proto- 
plasm very little is known on account of the minute size of 
the cell. It is certain, however, that in the make-up of their 
protoplasm much variability exists as between one kind and 
another. This is indicated by their capacity to produce mark- 
edly different chemical changes which go fur to distinguish 


one species from another. The denser part of the protoplasm, the 
nucleus of the cell, believed to play such an important role in 
controlling the heredity of higher plants and animals, is not known 
definitely to exist in the bacterial cell. The generally held view is 
that in the bacteria it is represented by a rudimentary form in 
which particles of nuclear matter, nucleoproteins, are distributed 
uniformly throughout the protoplasm in the form of granules or 
so-called chromidia. Recently, however, by the aid of micropho- 
tography and using the ultra-violet end of the spectrum, J. 
Barnard has obtained pictures of bacteria showing much more 
complicated structures than can be seen either by white light or 
in a stained preparation, and showing also granules which suggest 
strongly the presence of definite nuclear bodies. Nuclei have been 
observed in stained specimens of Bacillus gamniari, B. gigas and B. 
Butschlii. These organisms are so comparatively large as to make 
it at least a little doubtful whether they are correctly included 
among the bacteria. 

Bacteria multiply as do other organisms, but they differ from 
most others in the absence of sexual reproduction; at any rate 
none has as yet been observed. It is well known that the fusion 
of sex nuclei tends to maintain constancy of a species. Absence of 
this feature may possibly account for the ease with which bacterial 
species tend to break up into races or strains. The characteristics 
of a species remain fixed only under rather narrowly prescribed 
conditions of cultivation Departures from these conditions often 
produce profound changes in the shape, size and chemical be- 
haviour of an organism — so much so that adaptation to environ- 
ment may give rise to a strain of an organism which bears but 
little resemblance to the original form from which it developed. 
All of which tends to show that the nuclei, if present, do not 
function quite at do the sex nuclei of higher plants. 

The shape of bacteria is simple, being modelled on three main 
types the spherical or coccus form, the rod or bacillus type and 
the spirally twisted spirillum; many bacteria are provided also 
with thin whip-like appendages, projections of the protoplasm 
called flagella, which by lashing in the surrounding fluid propel 
the organisms with considerable rapidity. Some of the shapes 
assumed by the cells are shown in fig. i. 

The general advances which have been made of late years in 
the study of bacteria are clearly brought to mind when we reflect 
that in the middle of the igth century these organisms were only 
known to a few experts and in a few forms as curiosities of the 
microscope, chiefly interesting for their minuteness and motility. 
The beginnings of bacteriology ran parallel with the development 
of the microscope. The first compound microscope was introduced 
by H. Jansen in 1590. This instrument gave only small magnifica- 
tion and it is doubtful whether A. Kircher, who wrote in 1659 
of “minute living worms in putrid meat, milk, vinegar, etc.,” had 
seen anything smaller than Protozoa or possibly the larvae of in- 
sects. The first to see micro-organisms 
was probably the Dutch naturalist A. van 
Leeuwenhoek who in 1683 sent a paper to 
the Royal Society in London in which he 
described some “Animalculae,” as they 
were then called, in water, saliva and den- 
tal tartar. These had been seen with a 
simple lens magnifying some 100-150 di- 
ameters. The organisms (fig. 2) seem to 
correspond with some of the very large 
forms of bacteria such as Bacillus buccalis TCmOLOCY" 
maximus and Spirillum spuligenwn. In Fio. 2, — first picto- 
1762 M. A. Plenciz propounded a theory 
of infectious disease, namely, that a special 
organism is associated with each disease and that the organisms 
are capable of reproduction outside the body and can be carried 
from place to place by the air. In this enlightened view, Plenciz 
was well in advance of his time, for little was known of these mi- 
nute creatures before i860. Great assistance came with the intro- 
duction of the oil-immersion lens by Dolland in 1844 but, though 
by the use of this instrument the magnification of 1,000 diameters 
became possible, the definition at this magnification was very im- 
perfect till the light was focused on the object by means of the 
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BACTERIA RELATED TO FOOD, 

Azotobacter agilis. a rapidly motile form of soil bacteria which fixes 
nitrogen of the air to other forms, making it available to green plants 
CJostndium pastonanum, an anaerobic bacterium. Such forms iive on 
food in the absence of a good oxygen supply, leaving in their path 
substances which are very toxic to animals 
Cellulose ferment, found in all soils and at the bottom of ponds, lakes, 
rivers and canals, where the bacteria are concerned with the destruc- 
tion of woody tissues under anaerobic conditions 


DISEASE AND AGRICULTURE 

4. Bacillus proteus. common in the digestive tracts of animals, where it 

works in conjunction with other forms of bacteria in dissolving and 
disintegrating proteins and other fo'ms of nitrogenous compounds 

5. Bacillus atrosepticus. the organism causing blackleg or black rot of 

the potato. This disease causes yellowing and wilting of the plant 

6. Spirillum sp. — a sample of a group of organisms having more or less 

of a spiral form. This group has not been studied very extensively 


II. goo 
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SOIL BACTERIA 


1. Njtromonas javanensis. one of the nitrite bacteria having to do with 

transformation of nitrogen In toll 

2. Nitromonas enropaea, another form of nitrite bacteria having to do 

with transformation of nitrogen in soil 

3. Nitrobacter, nitrate bacteria which form a very important link in the 

nitrogen cycle of the soil. They work In conjunction with the 
nitromonas 


4. Culture plate of soil bacteria, showing bacterial colonies after inocula- 

tion with soil samples. Each growth probably started from a single 
organism, which grew and produced many new ceils. These radiated 
from the centre, giving the final growth a circular appearance 

5. A second culture plate of soil bacteria, showing bacterial colonies after 

inoculation with soil samples. (See fig. 4) 

6. A third culture plate of soil bacteria, showing bacterial colonies after 

Inoculation with soil samples. (See figs. 4 and 5) 
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substage condenser. E. Abbe introduced his condenser in 1870 and 
C. Zeiss completed the microscopic equipment with his apochro- 
matic lenses in 1880. It is clear that bacteria were recognized be- 
fore they were distinctly seen; O. F. Muller knew several impor- 
tant forms in 1773, while F. Ehrenberg in 1830 had advanced to 
the commencement of a scientific separation and grouping of them, 
and in 1838 had proposed at least 16 species, distributing them into 
four groups or genera. Our modern more accurate knowledge of 
the forms of bacteria, however, dates from F. J Cohn’s brilliant 
researches, the chief results of which were published at various 
periods between 1853 and 1872. Cohn’s classification of bacteria, 
published in 1872 and extended in 1875, has in fact dominated 
the study of these organi.snis almost ever since. He based his 
classification on what may be considered the constancy of forms 
which he called Species and genera. As to the constancy of form, 
however, Cohn maintained certain reservations which have been 
ignored by some of his followers. The fact that Schizomycetes 
produce spores appears to have been discovered by Cohn in 1857, 
though it was expressed dubiously in 1872. In 1876, however, 
Cohn had seen the spores germinate, and W. D. J. Koch, O. Bre- 
fcld, P. van Tieghem, A. de Bary and others confirmed the dis- 
covery. 

The supposed constancy of forms in Cohn’s species and genera 
received a shock when E R Lankester in 1873 pointed out that 
his Bacterium rubesiens (since named Beggiatoa roseo-pcrsicina, 
Zopf) passes through phases which would have been described 
b/ most observers, influenced by the current doctrine, as so many 
separate species or even genera — that in fact forms known as 
Bacterium, Micrococcus, Bacillus, Leptothrix, etc , occur as stages 
in one life-history. J Lister put forth similar ideas about the 
same time, and T Billroth came forward in 1874 with the ex- 
travagant view that the various bacteria are only different states 
of one and the same organi.sm which he called Cocco-hactcna 
septica From that time the question of the pleomorphism (muta- 
bility of shape) of the bacteria has been hotly discussed: and 
quite recently pleomorphism exhibited in cultures of Azotobacter 
chroococcum has led F Lohnis to the belief that all soil organisms 
are modifications of this one species. (F. Lohnis and N. R. Smith 
1923 ) It is now generally agreed that, while a certain number of 
forms may show different types of cell during the various phases 
of their life-history, yet the majority of forms are uniform, show- 
ing only one type of cell throughout their life The question of 
species in the bacteria is es.sentially the same as in other groups 
of plants. Before a form can be placed in a satisfactory classifi- 
catory position its whole life-history must be studied, so that all 
the phases may be known. In the meantime, while various ob- 
servers were building up our knowledge of the morphology of 
bacteria, others were laying the foundation of what is known of 
the relations of the organisms to fermentation and disease — 
that ancient will-o’-the-wisp, spontaneous generation, being re- 
vived by the way. When L. Pasteur in 1857 showed that lactic 
fermentation depends on the presence of an organism, it was 
already known from the researches of T. Schwann (1837) and 
H. L. F. V. Helmholtz (1843) that fermentation and putrefaction 
are intimately connected with the presence of organisms derived 
from the air, and that the preservation of putrescible substances 
depends on this principle. In 1862 Pasteur placed it beyond rea- 
sonable doubt that the ammoniacal fermentation of urea is due 
to the action of a minute bacterium. In 1864 this was confirmed 
by van Tieghem, and in 1874 by Cohn, who named the organism 
Micrococcus ureae Pasteur and Cohn also pointed out that 
putrefaction is but a special case of fermentation, and before 1872 
the doctrines of Pasteur were established with respect to bacteria. 
Meanwhile two branches of enquiry had arisen from the above. 
In the first place, the disputed question of spontaneous generation 
received fresh impetus from the difficulty of keeping such minute 
organisms as bacteria from reaching and developing in organic 
infusions; and, secondly, the long-suspected analogies between the 
phenomena of fermentation and those of certain diseases again 
made themselves felt as bothLecame better understood Needham 
in 1745 had declared that heated infusions of organic matter were 
not deprived of living beings; Abbe Spallanzani (1777) had re- 
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plied that more careful heating and other precautions prevent the 
appearance of organisms in the fluid. Various experiments by 
Schwann, Helmholtz, M. Schultze, K. Schroeder, Th. v. Dusch 
and others led to, the refutation, step by step, of the belief that 
the more minute organisms, and particularly bacteria, arose de 
novo in the special cases quoted. Nevertheless, instances were 
adduced where the most careful heating of yolk of egg, milk, hay- 
infusions, etc., had failed — the boiled infusions, etc , turning 
putrid and swarming with bacteria after a few hours. 

In 1862 Pasteur repeated and extended such experiments, and 
paved the way for a complete explanation of the anomalies; Cohn 
in 1872 published confirmatory results; and it became clear that 
no putrefaction can take place without bacteria or some other 
living organism. In the hands of 0 Brcfeld, A. de Bary, J. Tyn- 
dall, J. Lister and others, the various links in the chain of evi- 
dence grew stronger and stronger, and every case adduced as one 
of spontaneous generation fell to the ground when examined No 
case of so-called spontaneous generation has withstood rigid in- 
vestigation; but the discussion contributed to more exact ideas 
as to the ubiquity, minuteness and high powers of resistance to 
physical agents of the spores of bacteria, and led to more exact 
ideas of antiseptic treatment. Methods were also improved, and 
the application of some of them to surgery by J Lister, W. D J. 
Koch and others has yielded results of the highest value. 

The methods of bacteriological technique which are employed 
to-day had their beginnings as recently as 1870-1885 with the 
introduction of the use of stains by R. Weigert in 1871 and the 
discovery by W. D J. Koch (1881) of the method of separating 
mixtures of organisms on plates of nutrient media solidified with 
gelatine and agar Following closely on the introduction of this 
technique came the separation of pure cultures of many bacteria. 
In 1882 F. Loeftlcr and F. Schulze discovered the cause of glan- 
ders; in 1883 Koch isolated the organism of Asiatic cholera and 
the same year G. Klebs found that of diphtheria. In 1885, A. 
Nicolaier observed the Tetanus bacillus in pus produced by in- 
oculating mite and rabbits with soil It was left, however, to the 
famous Japanese Kitasato to discover the way in which these or- 
ganisms could be cultivated. In 1880 he showed that previous 
failures in this connection had been due to a lack of appreciation 
of the necessary conditions, namely, that complete absence of 
oxygen was essential. A very important discovery came in 1880 
when Pasteur first showed that Bacillus anthracis cultivated in 
chicken broth at a temperature of 42°-43° C., lost its virulence af- 
ter a few generations and ceased to kill even the mouse ; this re- 
markable finding which was destined to lay the foundation of 
scrum-therapy (treatment of disease by serum inoculation), like 
so many other great discoveries, resulted from an accident; the 
temperature regulation of the incubator being faulty the cultures 
were submitted to 42° C., instead of 37° C. More remarkable 
still, animals inoculated with such “attenuated” bacilli proved to 
be curiously resistant to the deadly effects of subsequent inocula- 
tions with the non-attenuated form. In other words, animals 
vaccinated with the cultivated bacillus showed immunity from 
disease when re-inoculated with the deadly wild form. The ques- 
tions as to the causes and nature of the changes in the bacillus 
and in the host, as to the extent of immunity enjoyed by the 
latter, etc , are of the greatest interest and importance. 

MULTIPLICATION OF BACTERIA 

Mode of Reproduction. — ^W^hen a bacterial cell is about to 
divide, the material of the cell is gradually increased till its vol- 
ume is practically doubled, spherical forms become oval and 
rod forms stretch to nearly double their length, the cell then be- 
comes constricted at the middle and the constriction deepens till 
finally the contents are held in two compartments separated by a 
wall formed at the line of constriction. The two new cells remain 
adhering for some time and, sooner or later, they separate and 
form two new individuals or daughter cells which are the exact 
counterpart of the mother cell and of each other. Bacteria in view 
of this method of growth are by some spoken of as the fission fungi 
and are designated by the Greek word Schizomycetes. 

For many bacterial species fission represents the only form of 
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reproduction Some species are better favoured, however, in the 
possession of an alternative process, that of sporulation or multi- 
plication by spores. Spores are formed in some organisms only 
when the conditions for growth by the method of fission described 
above have become unsatisfactory, it may be drought, or excessive 
heat or cold, or the presence of some poisonous chemical sub- 
stance, in others sporulation follows in a regular sequence in time 
according to the temperature to which they are exposed. The 
first visible sign of spore formation is the appearance of a light 
spot in the body of the organism viewed under the microscope 

in the unstained condition. This is due to —i 

a change in the refraction of the light rays 

by some newly formed substance or physi- ^‘'*■<0 

cal state. This differentiated portion of 

the contents of the cell increases in size 

and soon appears as a rounded, or more 

usually oval, body enclosed by a wall, at 

first thin but quickly becoming thicker A A 

until at maturity the spore coat is of ton- i 

siderable thickness. Having formed its ,4^ 

spore the rest of the cell disappears and Ij 

sometimes it is only with difficulty that A 

any trace of it can be found These spores tA 

arc highly resistant to heat and drought V\\\t i 

and serve to tide the organism over a pe- H VW 

riod of stress, so much so that sporulating ^ \ \ 

organisms have been known to remain ^ Va 

alive and viable for longer than ten years 

and in all probability they tan exist very 

much longer, while organisms capable of 

multiplication only by the method of sim- ritOM JOROAM, •*CCIAC,RAL »AC I 
plc division are usually dead in 12 months iitthow 

and sometimes much less than that When Js m •“BAcmuis 
more suitable conditions return, gcrmina* megatherium" they 
lion of the spore takes place in one of two carry the hereditary 
ways, either the spore wall softens, thins characteristics 
down, becomes plastic and the cell reverts to the ordinary type, or 
the wall of the spore thins and breaks down at a certain spot either 
at the end or the middle of the cell. Through the ruptured wall the 
contents emerge, leaving behind the empty spore shell, and assume 
the typical active form. 

Sterilization. — Methods of sterilization have to be chosen in 
full appreciation of the high resistance to heat of the bacterial 
spore cell The ordinary cells are destroyed at temperatures of 50® 
to 60° C , hence a single boiling of a fluid or even Pasteurization 
(application of heat of Oo“ C.) is sufficient to destroy them or 
most of them. The spores, however, require very prolonged heat- 
ing at these temperatures for their destruction and in order to 
produce sterility of a liquid in a reasonably short space of time 
temperatures above 1 20° C , obtained by steam under pressure, 
are employed Dry spores withstand even higher temperatures; 
but 150°, maintained for 20 minutes, will usually destroy them. 

Rate of Multiplication.-— Given suitable conditions for 
growth the rate of multiplication of bacteria is very rapid; when- ' 
ever experiments have been conducted to determine this rate, 
under conditions purposely made most favourable, it has been 
found that a division of the cell is repeated every 20 or 30 minutes. 

Rate of Growth of Bacillus mycouies at different temperatures, 

H. Marshall Ward 

Temperature. Time of one Division. 

C. Mins 

%- 6 ° 00 


10-12" 

300-400 


200 

16° 

100 

18" 

70-80 

20" 

60-70 

22-24“ 

.SO 

24-26" 

40 

28-37° 

30-3S 

39-40° 

00 


A little consideration of what this means will bring out the 
importance of bacteria in everyday household affairs. 


Assuming that conditions are conducive to a rate of one divi- 
sion every 30 minutes, a single individual cell will have produced 
four ceUs at the expiry of the first hour, 16 at the end of two 
hours, 64 at three hours. At the end of eight hours these 64 will 
have become approximately 64,000, and at the end of 15 hours 
there will be roughly 1,000,000,000. It can be calculated that 
these would occupy a space of i cu.mm. Such a mass of bacteria, 
easily visible to the naked eye, is called a colony and it may here 
be said that it is no unusual thing in, bacteriological practice to 
obtain colonies of this size as the result of one night’s growth. 
Returning to our calculation the cubic millimetre will have reached 
the proportion of 65c c. in 23 hours or enough solid bacteria 
to fill an egg cup, and at the end of 35 hours the progeny of this 
single cell will occupy a space of t,ooo cubic metres. F. Lohnis, 
who was responsible for tWs calculation, states it* would require a 
goods train of 100 wagons to transport this mass of bacteria. 
In practice these conditions are not met with in nature or at 
any rate not for long, but that such conditions may actually 
arise temporarily is shown by experiments in which milk ster- 
ilized by long heating was inoculated and incubated at the tem- 
perature at which it leaves the cow, that is, about 36° C. In 
the foregoing table it will be seen that the increase in number at 
36° C. corresponds very closely to the figure calculated for a 
doubling every 30 minutes. Even at the temperature of rather 
cool air, 12-5® C., the rate of growth is sufficiently astonishing 
and emphasizes the difficulties to be overcome in maintaining a 
clean milk supply. Conditions for bacterial growth, fortunately 
for man’s position in the world, never remain favourable for such 
unrestricted growth very long In order to produce any mass of 
bacteria there must be an equivalent weight of suitable food ma- 
terial. Besides shortage of food there are other factors; running 
parallel with increase in numbers comes an accumulation of sub- 
stances, the by-products of bacterial activity, which, unless re- 
moved, and in nature they seldom are removed, militate against 
bacterial growth. It is very noticeable when cultivating bacteria 
in the laboratory upon plates of nutrient media that growth which 
in the initial stages of incubation is extremely rapid, so that a 
visible colony may appear in six to ten hours, gradually becomes 
less rapid and usually comes to a complete standstill after 30 or 
36 hours. Many of the by-products of bacterial growth are acid 
in character and acids generally are unfavourable to growth. The 
result of such an accumulation of acids is seen every day in the 
souring and later the curdling of milk caused by bacterial conver- 
sion of milk sugar into lactic acid. The effect of this accumulation 
of acids in milk is shown in experiments following the course of 
bacterial growth in milk at 30° C , during the whole of 24 hours 
Beginning with n milk containing 370,000 organisms per c.c , 
at the end of six hours there were 
226 million, and at 12 hours 8,070 
million, at 18 hours 32,243 mil- 
lion That 32,000 million organ- 
isms may be present in a cubic 
centimetre, ».(?,, in less than a 
third of a teaspoonful, helps one 
Fig. 4. — VARIOUS positions of to realize the extreme smallness 
SPORES IN the bacterial CELLS of bacteHa. After this time thfe 
injurious effect of the accumulation of acid made its appearance, 
growth was not merely stopped but many of the organisms were 
actually killed and at 24 hours the number of living organisms 
had been reduced to 2,286 million. 

CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE GROWTH OF BACTERIA 
Food Reqttitements.— The supply of food is obviously the 
most important condition. It has been seen that milk can support 
the life of bacteria at or near its optimum height, it is in fact as 
admirable a food for the majority of bacteria as it is for human 
beings. From this it might appear that bacteria should be consid- 
ered as animals rather than plants if it were not for the fact that 
the food of plants is iq chemical essence the same as that of 
animals. Every Uving cell be it plant or animal requires certain 
food ingredients the chief of which are sugars or other carbo- 
hydrates, proteins or other nitrogenous substances, phosphates, 
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Reticulate Zoogloea of 

BmtAWA ROSEO-pemcinA 
(BACTf/IWH RUBESmS 

OF LANKESTER); 

Branched Fructicose 
Zoogloea of Cladothrix 

(SUGHTLY MAGNIFIED) ' 


Zoogloea of Bacterium, 

MERISMOPEDIOIDES. ZOPF, 

containing Cocci 

ARRANGED IN TABLETS 


Colonies of Myconostoc. 

ENVELOPED IN DIFFLUENT 
MATRIX 


Colonies of Myconostoc - 

ENVELOPED IN DIFFLUENT 
MATRIX 





- Rooixn 

Mixed Zoogloea found as 
A pellicle on the surface 
OF Vegetable infusions, 
etc.: IT consists of various 
forms and contains Cocci 
AND RODLETS in SERIES 

colonies of myconostoc 

ENVELOPED IN DIFFLUENT 

Matrix 

egg-shaped mass of 
Zoogloea of beobiatoa 

KOSEO-PERSICIRA (BACTERIUM RUBESOEM 

OF Lankester):the 
Gelatinous swollen walls 

OF THE LARGE CROWDED 
COCCI ARE FUSED INTO A 
COMMON gelatinous 

Envelope 


Fig 6. — VARIOUS types of zoogloea. or colonies of bacteria embedded in a jelly-like substance formed by the swell- 
ing OF THE CELL MEMBRANES THROUGH ABSORPTION OF WATER THIS DEVELOPMENT OCCURS REGULARLY IN MOST SPECIES 


sulphates, chlorides, calcium, magnesium, potassium, sodium and 
traces of other materials The only real difference between plants 
and animals is in the power of the plant to utilize energy from 
the sun by which it is able to build up its necessary carbo-hydrates 
from the carbon dioxide of the atmosphere. Bacteria are non- 
green plants and in consequence are unable to invoke the aid of the 
sun in this direction and are therefore, with two exceptions, de- 
pendent upon some other source of carbon The exceptions are 
the nitrifying bacteria and certain sulphur bacteria which obtain 
the necessary energy for the assimilation of carbon dioxide by 
the oxidation of ammonia and sulphides respectively. One kind 
of bacterium is known, Bacillus oligocarbopinlus, which can ob- 
tain its carbon from carbon mono.xide, and one other Bacillus 
methanicus can make use of marsh gas for this purpose. All other 
kinds require some sugar or other material like the higher alcohols 
which can readily be converted into sugar in order to build up 
their body substance. Most bacteria require a source of nitrogen 
in combination with organic matter; this requirement is met in 
milk and in beef extract by the proteins in which these materials 
arc rich, but in using beef extract as an artificial culture medium 
it has become usual to add a certain amount of peptone as this 
is an easily digestible ingredient and gives the organisms every 
encouragement to make rapid initial growth. The nitrifying 
bacteria, on the other hand, can make no use of such combined 
forms of nitrogen but are able to build up their own protein from 
such simple molecules as ammonia and nitrous acid. Other or- 
ganisms, the so-called nitrogen-fixers, can even make use of 
elemental nitrogen which they assimilate from the air. The re- 
quirements of bacteria in phosphorus, sulphur and other inorganic 
ingredients is so small that the amount necessary for bacterial 
development is almost universally present in nature. When these 
have to be incorporated in artificial culture media they are usually 
supplied in the form of potassium and sodium phosphates, cal- 
cium and magnesium sulphates and sodium chloride with traces 
of ferric chloride. 

Moisture. — Experiments on soil have shown that there is no 
growth of bacteria when the water content is 2 to 3%, but bacteria 
become active at 4 to 5% and reach their optimum, depending on 
the character of the soil, at 25 to 40%, in fact, at approximately 
one-half the water-holding capacity of the soil. 

The importance of moisture for bacterial growth will be clearly 
seen if it is realized that bacteria have no mouth parts and that 
all their food must be imbibed in a soluble form by the process 
of diffusion through the cell wall; without sufficient mqisture 
therefore the inflow of food and the outflow of excreta becomes 


impossible A very small percentage of water, however, is capable 
of preventing death of organisms by desiccation. That which is 
held hygroscopically by substances in the air-dry condition is as 
a rule sufficient; for instance, a fluid suspension of bacteria can 
be dried down on cotton wool or on filter paper and the bacteria 
will remain alive for upwards of 12 months, whereas the same 
suspension dried down on glass may be dead in 24 hours. As stated 
earlier the spores of bacteria are considerably more resistant to 
drying than arc the vegetative cells. 

Temperature. — For every organism there are certain cardinal 
points of temperature; there is first the minimum point below 
which growth is impossible; this varies with individuals, but for 
the majority it lies between 5° and 6® C ; some marine bacteria 
and certain soil types are active below o® C., but this is ex- 
ceptional The ojitimum, depending largely on the usual habitat 
of the organism, is around 25® C for soil organisms and about 
37° C for animal parasites. The maximum, above which again no 
growth is possible, for many organisms lies between 38® C. and 
48® C. Death of the organism does not as a rule occur at the 
maximum temperature for growth, but at a point some ten or 15 
degrees higher The actual death temperature can only be con- 
sidered in relation to time, a low temperature acting for a long 
time will produce the same effect as a high temperature applied 
for a short time. A thermal death point standard has been chosen 
arbitrarily by bacteriologists and represents the lowest tempera- 
ture which, when applied for exactly ten minutes, will destroy 
every individual in a fluid suspension of the organism. Tempera- 
tures below the minimum prevent bacterial growth but there ap- 
pears to be no equivalent thermal death point at low temperatures. 
It is known that typhoid and other disease germs survive quite a 
long inclusion in ice, and instances are known Where typhoid epi- 
demics have been spread by the vendor of ice cream J. Mac- 
Fadyan and S. Rowland found that organisms frozen in liquid air 
and even in liquid hydrogen at —252° C. were still capable of de- 
velopment when restored to normal incubation temperature. 

Thermophilic Bacteria. — Everyone knows that if hay be 
stacked in too moist a condition it is liable to ferment, begin to 
steam and finally become so hot that it bursts into flame; but it 
was only with the advance of bacteriological knowledge that the 
explanation of this phenomenon was found There has been dis- 
covered in soil and manure heaps a group of bacteria whose rela- 
tions to temperature are entirely different from those stated above. 
These bacteria are all of the sporing kind and seldom in the or- 
dinary way of things do they get a chance to germinate, for 
their minimum temperature for growth is a point above the maxi- 
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mum for most organisms and even above the thermal death point 
of many; e.g., Bacterium ludvoigii has its minimum at 50° C, 
reaches its optimum at 55® C.-S7® C. and its maximum at 80° C. 
Fermentation in the haystack is started by ipoulds, yeasts and 
bacteria, and heat is thereby developed which enables these ther- 
mophilic organisms to become active carrying the temperature to 
80® C. Chemical oxidation then becomes so rapid that the spon- 
taneous ignition point of the gases is reached and the stack bursts 
into flame. The writer well remembers seeing potatoes in a stor- 
age clamp cooked to that desirable floury condition by the action 
of thermophilic bacteria. The 
source of heat in this case was de- 
rived from the rotting of the po- 
tatoes in the lower region of the 
clamp, though the potatoes above 
this region were sound but 
cooked, for the temperature reg- 
istered on a thermometer with its 
bulb nine inches below the sur- 
face of the clamp was 70° C. and 
steam was rising to a height of 10 
or 12ft. above the clamp 
Relation to Oxygen. — It is 
remarkable to find in organisms, 
which under the microscope ap- 
pear exactly alike, such differ- 
ences in thermal behaviour as be- 
tween the thermophilic and the 
ordinary forms of bacteria. It 
must in fact be a very peculiar 
form of protoplasm which will re- 
main alive at 80® C. No less re- 
markable perhaps are the differ- 
ences which bacteria of various 
kinds exhibit in their relation to 
oxygen. All races of human be- 
ings, and in fact all other animals, make use of oxygen in the same 
way, yet with bacteria some are known to be aerobic, i.e., they 
function only in presence of air while for others precisely the re- 
verse holds and the smallest quantity of oxygen prevents their 
growth; others again, and in this class fall the majority, can tolerate 
both conditions. These are spoken of among bacteriologists as fac- 
ultative anaerobes. The fact that many bacteria can exist in the 
anaerobic condition often renders food in hermetically sealed tins 
unfit for human consumption. The decomposition of organic matter 
is entirely different in presence or in absence of oxygen. In the 
former case the process is that of decay in which the breakdown 
is ultimately complete, the carbon being oxidized to carbon di- 
oxide, the hydrogen to water, the phosphorus and sulphur to phos- 
phates and sulphates, while the nitrogen may be given off as am- 
monia or may be oxidized to the form of nitrates. In the latter 
case the decomposition is putrefactive, the result being only a 
partial breakdown of the organic matter with the accompaniment 
of very offensive smells and the formation of poisonous sub- 
stances, the ptomaines, such as putrescene and cadaverine. 
Ptomaine poisoning is usually the result of anaerobic bacterial ac- 
tion; Bacillus botulinus, the bacillus which is the cause of botu- 
lism, is perhaps the worst offender. 

The Influence of Light. — The development of bacteria is 
favoured by darkness, many bacteria which are actively motile 
in the dark become sluggish when moved into the light and in 
direct sunlight bacteria exposed in thin layers, as for instance on 
the surface of an agar plate culture, rapidly die; some organisms 
under these conditions survive only for ten or 15 minutes. Experi- 
ments on the bacterial formation of nitrate in ammonia solution 
exposed in shallow dishes to the two conditions showed the rela- 
tive speed of action in the dark to that in the light to be as 86 to 
19. It is common knowledge that sunlight is regarded as one of 
the most powerful agencies in the destruction of pathogenic germs. 
The part of sunlight which possesses this lethal effect is that at the 
ultra-violet end of the spectrum. Experiments with ultra-violet 
light from a Cooper-Hewitt mercury-vapour lamp, of the type 


now used for treating rheumatism, have shown that Bacillus colt 
exposed at a distance of one foot from the lamp survives the 
action of the light for only three minutes. 

The Effect of Antiseptics.— In order that bacteria may be cul- 
tivated, substances of antiseptic nature must be absent. Anti- 
septic surgery has now given place to aseptic surgery wherein the 
hands of the surgeon and nurses and every instrument used are 
sterilized before and during the operation. Antiseptics still have 
considerable use in industry and in the household, where carbolic 
acid and chloride of lime are extensively used. Chlorine is a very 
powerful antiseptic and in the form of sodium hypochlorite is 
used at the waterworks of large towns to reduce the number of 
bacteria in the water-supply. It is interesting to note that, whereas, 
in the main, antiseptics behave similarly towards all organisms, 
differences exist as between one organism and another in the con- 
centration of poison which they can withstand; e.g.. Bacillus 
typhosus will not grow in bouillon containing as little aS one part 
of formalin in 15,000, while Bacillus coli, an organism in many 
respects closely related to it, develops vigorously in a concentra- 
tion of one part in 3,000. Moreover there have been isolated from 
soil some organisms which are not only insensitive to the poisonous 
action of phenol and toluene but can actually utilize these sub- 
stances as their source of carbon. 

The Reaction of the Culture Medium. — The reaction of the 
culture medium, that is, the amount of free acid or free alkali 
present in it, is of the greatest importance for bacterial develop- 
ment. A culture medium which is neither acid nor alkaline is said 
to be neutral and is best adapted to the growth of many kinds of 
bacteria. There are numerous organisms that are favoured in their 
growth by a faintly acid medium and others again that prefer the 
medium to be slightly alkaline. It seems rather to depend upon 
the way in which they have been brought up; ie., upon the reac- 
tion of the medium in which the organisms normally exist. Many 
of the common inhabitants of milk, a medium that as we have 
seen readily becomes acid, grow better in artificial culture media 
whose H. ion concentration is on the alkaline side of neutrality 
whereas as a rule the animal parasites, whose normal habitat 
Qblood) is slightly alkaline, make better initial growth on media 
whose H. ion concentration is on 
the alkaline side of neutrality 
In a few instances bacteria will 
develop vigorously in distinctly 
acid media; a common example 
of this kind is the familiar 
“mother of vinegar,” which gelat- 
inous material when examined 
by the microscope is revealed as 
a colony of bacteria adhering so 
closely together that they are 
difficult to separate. 

Zoogloea. — Such a mass is 
termed a zoogloea and forms a 
remarkable phenomenon in the 
life-history of certain bacteria. 
A zoogloea may occur as a mem- 
brane on the surface of the 
medium, or as irregular clumps 
or branched masses (sometimes 
several inches across) submerged 
in it. Such growths represent a 
resting condition, the various ele- 
ments being glued together, as 
it were, by their enormously 
thickened and mucilaginous cell-walls. Such thickened cell-walls 
are called capsules and the organisms in which this thickening 
occurs are said to be capsulated. Under favourable conditions the 
elements in the zoogloea again become active, move out of the 
matrix and distribute themselves in the surrounding medium to 
grow and multiply as before. If the zoogloea is formed on a solid 
substratum it may become firm and horny; the subsequent im- 
mersion in water softens it and the organisms become active as 
described. 
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Fig. 5 — GERMINATION OF SPORES 

A. BaciUus subtilis, equatorial spore 

formation 

B. Bacillus anthracis, germination 

by simple fission, the spontaneous 
division of an organism Into two 
organisms 

C. Chstrydtum butryicum, polar 

germination 



Fig. 7. — RESULTS OF AN EXPER- 
IMENT IN WHICH A PLATE-CULTURE 
OF BACILLUS WAS EXPOSED FOR 4 
HRS. BEHIND A STENCIL IN WHICH 
THE LETTERS C AND B WERE CUT 
The light traversed a screen of water 
before passing through C, and one of 
aesoultn, which filters out the blue 
and violet rays, before passing the B. 
The plate was then Incubated. It shows 
that the bacteria on the C-shaped 
area were all killed, whereas they 
developed elsewhere. B is Just vis- 
ible to the right and covered with 
an opaque growth 
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DISEASE-PRODUCING BACTERIA VIEWED THROUGH THE MICROSCOPE 


3. Streptococcus pyooenes in pus. X (magnified) 1,500. Stain: Gram, 
neutral red. This Is one of the common species of streptococci. It is a 
very common pus-forming organism and is often associated in “mixed 
infections’’ or "secondary Infections.” S. erysipelatis causes the long- 
known skin disease, erysipelas. (See also fig. 10) 

2. Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus (dark spheres) and Bacillus pyocyaneus 

(pink rods) In pus. X 1,500. Stain: Gram, neutral red Staphylococci 
are commonly found in boils, abscesses, carbuncles and other suppurative 
processes In man. S. Pyogenes aureus Is characterized by the golden- 
yellow pigment formed in pus. Bacillus pyocyaneus is found in man 
associated with streptococci and staphylococci. It may also be found in 
pure culture in some cases of pneumonia 

3. Pneumococcus (encapsuled dark ellipses) and Micrococcus cafarrhalis (red 

spheres in clumps) In sputum. X 1,500. Stain: Gram, neutral red. The 
majority of pneumonia cases are caused by pneumococci 

4. Meningococcus (encapsuled diplococci) from cerebro-spinal fluid In epi- 

demic cerebro-spinal meningitis. X 1,500. Stain: Lcishman 

5. Same stained Gram, neutral red. The diplococci are mainly Intracellular 

6. Gonococcus from pus in gonorrhoea. X 1,500. Stain: Methylene blue, eosin. 

The diplococci are mainly Intracellular 

7. Bacillus diphtheriae (rods) and a few chains of streptococci from a smear 

of the throat lesion In diphtheria. X 1,500. Stain: Thionm blue 

8. Bacillus diphtheriae from 12 hours’ culture on Loffler's serum medium. X 

1,500. Stain; Nelsser’s method with methylene blue and Bismarck 
brown. Note the bipolar staining of the metachromatio granules 


9. Bacillus diphtheriae: involution forms. From a 5-day agar culture X 
1,500. Such are often found in the throat lesion. Stain' Thionin blue 

10. Bacillus tuberculosis (human type). From sputum In a case of pulmonary 

tuberculosis. X 1,500. Stain: Zichl-Neelsen’s method, methylene blue. 
A few streptococci (blue) are seen 

11. Bacillus anthracis from liver of a diseased guinea-pig (experimental 

anthrax). X 1,500. Stain: Muir's method to show Gram-positive re- 
action and capsule staining. (See also fig 15, Plate II) 

12. Bacillus anthracis from 3 days’ agar culture to show spores (red) within 

the bacilli. X 1,500. Stain: Zichl-Neelsen's method with 0.5 per cent, 
sulphuric acid methylene blue 

13. Bacillus coll from case of cystitis. X 1,500. Stain: Gram, neutral red. 

This bacillus Is widely distributed in nature and has been isolated 
from air, water and soil. It occurs abundantly in the intestinal tract 
of man and derives its name “coll” from the fact that it is found most 
abundantly in the colon. Though these organisms may be present in 
large quantities without causing specific disease, they sometimes invade 
the gall-bladder and bile-ducts, causing cholangitis and cholecystitis, 
and produce lesions of the urinary tracts, causing cystitis 

14. Bacillus typhosus from young agar culture. X 1,500. Stain' Gram, 

neutral red. This Intestinal tract organism causes typhoid fever 

15. Same to show flagella: 12 hours’ agar culture. X 1,500. Stain: Muir’s 

method 

16. Bacillus dysoptorlae (Shiga): young agar culture. X 1,500. Stain; Gram, 

neutral red. This Is one of a groLip of four or more organisms of the 
intestinal tract causing dysentery In man 
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BACTEKIA IN AIS AND WATER 
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That bacteria have existed from very early periods is clear from 
their presence in fossils; the researches of B. Renault and P. van 
Tieghem have shown that large numbers of bacteria existed in 
Carboniferous and Devonian times. To-day they are universally 
present in still ponds and ditches, in running streams and rivers, 
in the sea, especially in drains, rubbish and manure heaps, in the 
soil and wherever organic matter is allowed to stand for a short 
time. Any liquid (blood, urine, milk, beer, etc.) containing or- 
ganic matter, or any solid food-stuff (meat, bread, potatoes, etc.,) 
allowed to stand exposed to the air soon swarms with bacteria 
if sufficient moisture is present and the temperature is not ab- 
normally cold. Though they occur all the world over in the air 
their distribution is by no means equal in all parts. As might be 
conjectured they are most numerous in the air of towns, but even 
here the number of living germs is not so great as one would ex- 
pect considering the enormous number of dust particles. Every 
mote in the air doubtless carries its quantum of bacteria, but the 
conditions of rapid drying and 
the exposure to ultra-violet light 
are responsible for the death of 
the majority of organisms that 
are raised by the wind from the 
earth’s surface. The air of the 
country is relatively pure as com- 
pared with that of the towns 
and in forest areas the presence 
of bacteria in the atmosphere 
is usually hard to demonstrate, 
the leaves of trees seeming to 
act as efficient bacterial filters. 

The atmosphere of the ocean be- 
comes more and more free from 
organisms the farther one goes 
out from the coast. Notwithstanding the large number of bacteria 
in the atmo.sphere the breath of individuals is practically germ- 
free, This means that the micro-organisms are retained in the 
nose, mouth and throat; the number thus retained must be very 
great It is obvious then that other things being equal the danger 
from infection is greatest among town dwellers and those whose 
life is spent in ill-ventilated factories and least among sailors and 
dwellers on the mountain-side. The danger of infection from 
breathing disease germs is, however, not great in proportion to the 
numbers of such germs which are respired, since it can be shown 
that of the disease germs that fall upon an exposed plate of culture 
media, though many remain viable, only a few of these retain 
their virulent property. It can, however, be shown that the or- 
ganisms of the common cold can be received on a plate of media 
held at a distance of seven feet from a person who sneezes openly 
The explosive force of coughing and even speaking and whisper- 
ing carries disease germs to some considerable distance. 
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BACTERIA IN MILK AND DAIRY PRODUCE 

It has been stated already that milk is a perfect food for the 
development of bacteria. Without bacteria or other micro- 
organisms milk undergoes no change which can be detected by the 
senses and it may be kept in its original state almost indefinitely 
The length of time during which milk will remain wholesome de- 
pends very largely upon its initial bacterial content. Appreciation 
of this fact has led the progressive dairyman to adopt methods 
to secure milk as free from bacteria as is consistent with its eco- 
nomical production ; by steam sterilization of all vessels used, by 
washing the udders and cleaning the cows, by sterilizing the 
hands of all milkers, and by absolute cleanliness of the byre, the 
production of “Certified” milk guaranteed to contain fewer than 
30,000 organisms per cu.cm, has been rendered possible. 

Milk that has become sour is considered undesirable for drink- 
ing purposes in this country, but in different parts of Europe and 
Asia natural beverages are prepared by submitting milk to condi- 
tions which favour the development of certain acid-producing 
bacteria. The Bulgars, for instance, drink a great deal .of milk 


soured by E. Metchnikoff’s organism Bacillus bulgaricus. In other 
parts alcoholic beverages, kefir, kumiss, matzoon, etc., are brewed 
in the homes by the combined action of various yeasts with 
Bacillus acidi lactici and other acid-producing bacteria. 

Butter-making. — Much use is made of the acid-forming bac- 
teria in the preparation of cream for butter-making It is possible 
to produce butter from fresh cream and in some of the European 
countries there is a strong demand for such butter. The keeping 
qualities of this fresh cream butter, however, are very poor and 
it therefore must be consumed within a short time of its produc- 
tion. This defect is to a large extent disposed of by allowing 
cream to sour before it is churned In this bacterial “ripening” 
of cream the globules of fat are altered in that the protein en- 
velope of the fat is practically digested by the bacteria and the 
enclosed fat is more readily coalesced to form butter. Further, 
since acids prevent the development of most bacteria, the high 
degree of acidity reached at the time of churning eliminates many 
of the bacterial kinds responsible for the rapid spoiling of butter 
made from fresh cream. In ordinary farm practice the cream is 
allowed to ripen in an almost uncontrolled manner by any or- 
ganisms falling from the air into the cream accumulated from 
day to day until the quantity is sufficient for the churn. In this 
way the butter produced varies considerably in flavour and texture 
in accordance with the character of the bacterial flora. In modern 
dairy practice, on the other hand, the ripening process is scien- 
tifically controlled: mixed cultures of organisms (starters) chosen 
for their power to produce quickly a high degree of acidity and to 
enhance the flavour of the final product are employed. The tem- 
perature of the inoculated cream is kept practically constant so 
that when it enters the churn bacterially and chemically it is in 
a uniform condition. The result is a uniform butter free from un- 
desirable taints and possessed of excellent keeping qualities. Such 
butter will be good for two or three wcek:> but sooner or later un- 
desirable flavours will develop. Chief among these is the familiar 
rancidity produced by the conversion of lactic acid into butyric 
acid by Bacillus butyricus and a number of other organisms. 
Mottled, putrid, bitter and tallowy butter arc faults that can usual- 
ly be traced, sometimes with considerable difficulty, to certain 
contaminating bacteria and these are not 
always in the ripened cream but are intro- 
duced into the butter with the wash water. 
Even creameries with an established repu- 
tation for excellent butter are sometimes 
faced with the problem of eradicating some 
micro-organism causing rapid deterioration 
of their product Similar faults arise in 
milk through certain bacteria gaining the 
upper hand and producing taints and 
colours; for e,xample, blue milk, red milk, 
ropy milk and bitter milk. 

Cheese-ripening^The starting ma- 
terial for all cheeses is practically the same, 
namely a curd produced by the action of 
rennet upon milk. The differences which 
characterize the various cheeses arise dur- 
ing the ripening process and are the result 
«ELrTioNTo*couM\VT UFE" temperaturc and moisture conditions 

Fig 9.— kefir grains under which the curd is maintained during 
AND MICRO-ORGANISMS the ripening process. For the manufacture 
OF kefir of hard cheese the curd is pressed to 

greater or less degree and more or less fat is retained in the curd 
according to the kind of cheese it is desired to produce. For the 
manufacture of soft cheeses the curd is merely drained or sub- 
mitted to slight pressure only. The curd for hard cheese comes 
from the press in a hard, partly dry form whereas for a soft cheese 
the curd is left very wet. The latter condition is much more 
favourable to the growth of organisms, one therefore finds that 
soft cheeses ripen much more quickly than hard cheeses. The 
whole story of the ripening of cheese has not yet been revealed, 
but it is known that it is not entirely due to bacterial action. Some 
of the softening which the curd undergoes is a chemical process 
slowly developed under the influence of enzymes (catalytic agents 
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or chemical stimuli). These agents probably play a much larger 
part in hard than in soft cheese, but the flavours and texture which 
distinguish the different cheeses are undoubtedly the result of the 
growth of organisms, bacteria, yeasts and moulds. Most of the 
bacteria in cheese ripening are of the acid-forming type and these 
are not all equally suitable for the purpose. Artificial cultures or 
“cheese starters” are therefore sometimes employed, though their 
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use is by no means so general as is the use of “butter starters.” 
The famous Edam cheese of Holland is started by adding to the 
milk to be curdled some slimy milk formed by a pure culture of 
the “ropy-milk” organism. From the nature of the case it will 
readily be seen that bacteria of the wrong kind may dominate the 
situation and may seriously affect the flavour and appearance of 
the cheese. Many faults may arise in this way; chief among these 
is a gassy condition, caused by Bacillus lactis aero^enes; other 
faults are sweet flavour, putrefaction, and variously coloured spots. 
These last are sometimes due to yeasts and sometimes to moulds. 

BACTERIA IN RELATION TO SOIL FERTILITY 

During the middle ages and the early part of the present era 
the fertility of soil was the subject of much speculation; varied 
and fantastic, and very wide of the truth were the views regarding 
the food requirements of plants. These views however were with- 
out their influence upon the methods of farming practice. These 
methods have throughout the ages been slowly evolved by experi- 
ence, and even the science of the past century, apart from the in- 
troduction of artificial manures, has done little to change them. 
The composition of soil and its condition of cultivation have 
remained constant so long that gradually ce’rtain combinations or 
associations of micro-organisms specially adapted to the soil 
habitat have established themselves. Thus soil has come to have 
a special microscopic flora and fauna which vary only slightly in 
different localities and at different times of the year. These asso- 
ciations consist of certain well-defined groups of organisms each 
with its characteristic function to perform and such variations 
as exist show themselves in the relative ascendancy of one group 
over others as indicated by the prevalence, permanent or tem- 
porary, of the specific function which attaches to that group. 

The combined efforts of all these groups result in the complete 
breakdown of organic remains of plants and animals and of inor- 
ganic rock particles and in the elaboration from them of simple 
substances which may act as plant food; in other words-, they re- 
sult in the fertility of the soil. 

The soil population is so complex, and the functions of one 
group are so closely associated with the activities of others, that 
the bacteriologist can often do no better than study the work- 
ing of the soil as a whole under artificially imposed changes in the 
soil conditions. Variations in the access of air, in the amount of 
moisture, in the temperature and in the H ion concentration of the 
soil have led to considerable knowledge of the biological activities 
of loose well-aerated and dry soils (sandy soils and sandy loams) 
as compared -with closely packed and relatively wet soils (heavy 
loams, clays and b^aty loams). On the other hand, individual 
species isolated from soil have been studied in pure culture, and 
the chemical phenomena that they exhibit under these conditions 
have led to much enlightenment of the changes brought about in 
the soil by the group of organisms to which they belong. 


Carbohydrate and Cellulose FermeAtations.->The organic 
matter in the soil, the dark brown substance which distinguishes 
the fertile surface layers from the light coloured infertile sub-soil, 
is termed “humus” and consists of plant and animal remains in all 
stages of decomposition. 

Starches and Sugars. — ^The'most easily decomposed part of 
plants are rapidly fermented by yeasts, moulds and bacteria, and 
being themselves free from nitrogen their removal leaves the 
remaining humus relatively richer in nitrogen, and since these fer- 
mentations are oxidation processes they occur with greatest rapid- 
ity in well aerated soils and in the upper layers of the soil. The 
humus is therefore found to be progressively richer in nitrogen 
as one passes from depth to depth. Moreover, the rapidity of ac- 
tion of these oxidizing organisms is so great in sandy soils and in 
hot climates that the maintenance of sufficient organic matter in 
such soils is a matter of considerable difficulty. The fermentation 
of cellulose is but little slower than that of starch ; many anaerobic 
bacteria are known to be capable of destroying cellulose and until 
recently anaerobic organisms alone had been shown to possess 
this power. It is, however, clear that the cellulose of buried plant 
material is rapidly attacked in open soils and that such parts lose 
their identity even more rapidly in well aerated than they do in 
badly aerated soils. Some oxidative processes of decay are obvi- 
ously at work and recently it has been shown that English soils 
contain tw'o organisms at least, Spirochaete cytophaga and Micro- 
spira agar liquejaciens, which under aerobic conditions in labora- 
tory cultures have been found to destroy the cellulose of filter- 
paper in so short a time as three weeks. Some part of the cellulose 
is converted into a mucilaginous material which is incapable of 
further oxidation, and which has its counterpart in the mucilag- 
inous nature of well rotted farmyard manure. 

Ammonlflcation. — Under this term is included a number of 
complicated and little understood chemical phenomena which re- 



plants take up most of their nitrooen In the form of nitrates, which are simple 
substances compared with the humus from which they are drawn. There 
are throe steps: 1. production of ammonia, 2. ohenging ammonia to nitrites, 
3. changing nitrites to nitrates. Each step Is usually carried out by a 
different kind of bacteria 

suit in the breakdown of the nitrogenous matter of the humus and 
its conversion into ammonia. The nitrogen of plant and animal 
remains is for the most part locked up in very large molecules, 
the proteins, and as such is not available as food for plants. Many 
bacteria are known to be capable of attacking the protein mole- 
cule with ease; by virtue of an enzyme which is exuded from 
them, the proteins of gelatine that form the basis of the medium 
on which the bacteria are cultivated are digested and liquefaction 
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Plate IV 



DISEASE-PRODUCING BACTERIA VIEWED THROUGH THE MICROSCOPE 


1. Vibrio cholerae asialicae* 24 hours' agar culture X magnified 1,500. 

Stain: Carbol fuchsin. Formerly known as "Comma bacillus," causing 
cholera 

2. Same as fig 1, to show flagella: 12 hours' agar culture. X 1,500. Stain; 

Muir's method 

3 Bacillus pestis from bubo in case of Oriental plague. X 1,500. Stain: 
Methylene blue, eosm 

4. Bacillus influenjao (Pfeiffer) from sputum In case of influenzal pneumonia. 

X 1,500. Stain: Gram, neutral red Note presence of a few pneu- 
mococci In pairs (dark). (See also fig. 3, Plate III) 

5. Bacillus tetani showing bacilli and terminal spores ("drum-sticks”) 

from 3 days’ glucose agar stab culture. X 1,200. Stain: Zichl-Neoison, 
decolourized with 5 per cent, sulphuric acid, washed (water) mordanted 
with saturated watery potash-alum, washed (water) methylene blue 
This IS the blood-poisoning (lockjaw) organism which grows best with 
a very low oxygen supply. For this reason the bacilli develop in deep, 
dirty wounds, though these may be relatively as small as pm pricks 

6. Same as fig. 5, to show flagella: 12 hours' anaerobic agar culture. Stain: 

Muir’s method. X 1,200. The wavy mass at top is a cluster of shed 
flagella 

7. Bacillus Welchil (perfrigons) from a case of gas gangrene. X 1,50P. Stain: 

Gram, neutral red 

8. Same as fig. 7, from young agar culture grown anaerobically. X 1,500. 

Stain : Gram 


9. Same as fig. 7. X 1,500 Stain: Muir's method to show capsule 

10. Vibrion septique from subcutaneous tissue In case of malignant oedema 

with gas gangrene. X 1,200. Stain: Methylene blue. Note numerous 
spore-bearing bacilli singly or in chains 

11. Streptothrix actinomyces ("ray fungus”) from lesion In tongue of cow. 

X 800. Stain: Gram, eosin. Note that the mycelial filiments are Gram- 
positive, the clubs are Gram-negative. Around the colony mononuclear 
cells predominate 

12. Naked-eye culture of Staphylococcus pyogenes sureus on gelatine slope: 

at the bottom the gelatine Is liquefied. (See fig. 2, Plate III) 

13. MIcrosporon Audonini. Hair from scalp in case of ringworm. X 800. 

Slain: Adamson’s modification of Gram’s method. The violet spheres 
are spores of the fungus on the surface of the hair 

14. Naked-eye culture of bacillus tuberculosis of slycerm agar. (See fig. 10, 

Plate III) 

15. Impression of minute colony of Bacillus anthracis. X about 20. Unstained. 

Note the “Medusa locks” arrangement of the filiment of bacilli. The 
demonstration by Robert Koch in 1876 of tho causal relation between 
anthrax (splenic fever) and a specific bacillus marks the beginning of 
modern bacteriology. See “Life of Pasteur,” New York, 1902. (See 
fig. 11. Plate III) 

16. Bacillus lepraea In tissue. From subcutaneous nodule in case of leprosy. 

X 1,500. Stain: Carbol fuchsin, methylene blue 
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of the medium follows. E. Marchal (1893) showed that of 31 
species of organisms isolated from soil no less than 17 liquefied 
gelatine and a great many others have since been added. All these 
have the power of converting humus proteins into simple soluble 
nitrogenous compounds, amino acids, many go farther than this 
and produce ammonia. Besides these there are in soil many or- 
ganisms which, though not so vigorous as the above, have the 
power of peptonizing the protein molecule much in the same way 
as digestion of protein takes place in the human stomach. All these 
organisms, since they are associated with the ultimate conversion 
of protein into ammonia, are included in the group of ammon- 
ifiers. Another group which is also included here, and which de- 
serves special notice on account of the importance of its par- 
ticular function, is a small group of urea bacteria, organisms which 
bring about the conversion to ammonium carbonate of the large 
quantity of nitrogen eliminated by animals in the form of urea. 
So rapidly do they effect this conversion and so common are they 
in the air that urine always smells of ammonia within a short 
time of its leaving the animal’s body. 

Nitrification. — Now, while it is possible for plants to assim- 
ilate ammonia, the chief form in which nitrogen is taken up by 
plants is that of nitrate and it has been recognized for a long time 
that ammonium carbonate is readily converted into nitrate, but it 
was not till near the end of the 19th century that this was definite- 
ly shown to be a biological problem. In 1877 two Dutchmen, J. 
H. Schloessing and C. A. Muntz, showed that the process came to 
an immediate stop when the soil was heated or was treated with 
chloroform. Although this pointed to a living agent, and experi- 
ments which followed indicated this to be bacterial, for some time 
all attempts to isolate these bacteria failed. Among the foremost 
workers were R. Warington in England and S. Winogradski 
in Russia. These two independently and almost simultaneously 
found the cause of their frequent disappointments lay in the fact 
that the nitrifying bacteria would not grow on ordinary nutrient 
media. It was Winogradski who first published his results; he 
cultivated the organisms in a solution of ammonium sulphate con- 
taining potassium phosphate and a small quantity of basic mag- 
nesium carbonate. In this medium nitrification occurred vigor- 
ously and from it he inoculated plates of gelatinous silica im- 
pregnated with these salts and isolated two kinds of bacteria. He 
found that neither of these organisms produced nitrate from am- 
monia. But having no trace of any other organisms, Winogradski 
thought to try a double inoculation of the ammonia solution and 
found that both organisms were required, and that the process 
took place in two stages 

The first stage in the oxidation of ammonia is brought about by 
a class included by Winogradski in the genus Nitrosomonas. They 
produce nitrite only, pure cultures can carry nitrification no far- 
ther. In the stages of culture an incubation period of five or six 
days at 25° C. occurs during which the organisms are found in a 
zoogloeal state attached to the particles of magnesium carbonate, 
and during this period little or no oxidation takes place. After 
this the zoogloea loosens and free-swimming organisms are found, 
and the first stage in the oxidation at once sets in. The other 
group which oxidizes nitrites to nitrates but which is powerless 
to oxidize ammonium salts is included in the genus Nitrobacter. 
These are smaller than the nitrite formers and are non-mqtile. 
With the conversion of ammonia to nitrite thus explained the 
complete return of the nitrogen contained in dead plants and 
animals to a form in which it is readily available for the building 
up of young plants again is completely accounted for. When one 
considers that in the process of cropping the greater part of the 
nitrogen taken up by the plant is lost to the land, only the small 
amount present in the roots and the stubble remaining, it is obvi- 
ous that this wastage of nitrogen must in some way be made good 
or the soil would soon become exhausted and would no longer 
support the growth of plants. The farmer makes up a large part 
of this wastage by the application of dressings of farmyard 
manure and of sulphate of ammonia, etc. Forest land, however, 
never receives dressings of fertilizers, yet one knows that for- 
ests have continued to produce trees with unabated vigour for 
many centuries. Moreover it is well recognized that one way of 


enriching land is to allow it for a time to remain fallow, that is, 
bare of vegetation, and it can easily be shown by analysis that 
such fallow land gains in nitrogen content. 

Nitrogen Fixation. — “Vegetable earth contains not only dead 
organic matter but living organisms. The mycoderms have only 
an ephemeral existence and they leave their detritus in the soil 
which in turn may give rise to ammonia and nitric acid.” Thus 
wrote J. B. J. D. Boussingault in 1858 and though he was not 
aware of the fact the statement contains the explanation of the 
gain of nitrogen in fallow land. There are in the soil certain 
organisms, the most notable of which are Azotobacter chroococcum 
and Clostridium pastorianum, which, in the absence of other forms 
of nitrogen, can utilize the nitrogen gas dissolved in the soil solu- 
tion. These organisms were not discovered till 35 years after 
Boussingault’s writing but it is now known that the enrichment 
of the soil is due to their assimila- 
tion of nitrogen from the air and 
the storage of it in their own 
bodies till such time as they are 
absorbed by the Protozoa On the 
death of the protozoa the com- 
bined nitrogen becomes food for 
the plant through the agency of 
the ammonifiers and nitrifters. 
Till recently it was believed that 
the nitrogen-fixers required to 
have nitrogen presented to them 
in the gaseous form. It is now 
recognized that they do not differ 
from other forms of life in tak- 
ing the path of least resistance. 
They fix nitrogen not because 
they must but because they are 
able to do so. If it is possible for 
them to acquire their necessary 
nitrogen with smaller expenditure 
of energy no nitrogen will be 
fixed. In the presence of much 
ammonia and relatively little car- 
bohydrate material; as when too 
heavy dressings of rich nitrog- 
enous fertilizers like dried blood 
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or row dung arc made, these organisms will multiply very rapidly, 
and will actually go into competition with the plant for the avail- 
able supply of ammonia, and the plants temporarily will actually 
suffer nitrogen starvation. 

Nitrogen Fixation by Symbiotic Organisms. — A further 
way in which the soil is enriched is through the growth of plants 
of the family Legnminosae (including peas, beans, clover, etc.). 

By analysis it was shown by Schulz-Lupitz in 1887 that the way 
in which these plants enrich the soil is by increasing the nitrogen- 
content. The only possible source for this increase was the at- 
mospheric nitrogen. It had been, however, an axiom with botanists 
that the green plants were unable to use the nitrogen of the air. 
The apparent contradiction was explained by the experiments of 
H. Hellriegel and H. Wilfarth in 1888. They showed that, when 
grown on sterilized sand with the addition of mineral salts, the 
Legnminosae were no more able to use the atonospheric nitrogen 
than other plants such as oats and barley. Both kinds of plants 
required the addition of nitrates to the soil. But if a little water 
in which arable soil has been shaken up was added to the sand, 
then the leguminous plants flourished in the absence of nitrates 
and showed an increase in nitrogenous material. They had clearly 
made use of the nitrogen in the air. When these plants were ex- 
amined they had small swellings or nodules on their roots, while 
those grown in sterile sand without soil-extract had no nodules. 
Now these peculiar nodules are characteristic of the roots of 
leguminous plants grown in ordinary soil. The experiments above 
mentioned made clear the nature and activity of these nodules 
They are the result of infection (if the soil extract was boiled 
before addition to the sand no nodules were produced), and their 
presence enabled the plant to absorb the nitrogen of the air. 
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The work of recent investigators has made clear the whole 
process. Jn ordinary arable soil there exists motile rod-like bac- 
teria, Bacterium radtcicola. These enter the root-hairs of legumi- 
nous plants, and pas.sing down the hair in the form of a long, slimy 
(zoogloea) thread, penetrate the tissues of the root. As a result 
the tissues become h>pertrophied, producing the well-known nod- 
ule In the cells of the nodule the bacteria multiply and develop. 


THE ROOTS GROWTHS CALLED NODULES OR TUBERCLES 

drawing material from their host Many of the bacteria exhibit 
curious involution forms ( “bactcroids”), which are finally broken 
down and their products absorbed by the plant The nitrogen 
of the air is absorbed by the nodules, being built up into the bac- 
terial cell and later handed on to the host-plant It appears from 
the observations of Maze that the bacterium can even absorb free 
nitrogen when grown in cultures outside the plant. We have a very 
interesting case of symbiosis, the green plant always keeps the 
upper hand, restricting the bacteria to the nodules and later ab- 
sorbing them for its own use Different genera require different 
races of the bacterium for the production of nodules. 

Another case of symbiotic nitrogen fixation is met in certain 
members of the plant families Rubiaceae and Myrsinaceae. Here 
the bacteria invade the leaf tissue through a large stomatal open- 
ing which seems to have evolved specially for this purpose, they 
become established in spherical glands which are conspicuous as 
blisters on the surface of the leaves. Thc.se glands were previously 
regarded as protein glands, but through the researches of H 
Miehe, A Zimmerman and F C von Faber it is now known that 
what were formerly regarded as protein crystals are in truth bac- 
teroids of a species of bacteria, Pseudomonas rubiaceanim, which, 
like Pseudomonas radicicola, has the power of fixing atmospheric 
nitrogen. 

Sulphur Bacteria. — There are in soil certain organisms which 
biing about a sulphur cycle similar to that of nitrogen. F. Cohn 
long ago showed that certain glistening particles in the cells of 


Beggiatoa consist of sulphur and S. Winogradski and M. W. Bei- 
gcrinck have shown that a whole series of sulphur bacteria exist. 
In the process of decay the sulphur contained in protein is for a 
large part converted into hydrogen sulphide and in its presence 
sulphur bacteria thrive; they oxidize the molecule into sulphuric 
acid, at the same time storing up some of the sulphur in their own 
bodies, so that, if the hydrogen sulphide in the soil runs short, 
they have this reserve of sulphur, and so long as it lasts the organ- 
isms remain alive but death by starvation occurs when the last 
traces of sulphur are gone. The sulphuric acid formed finds its use 
in the soil in rendering soluble the insoluble calcium phosphate 
(apatite, bones, fish meal, etc ) 

Beigerinck has shown that Spirillum dcsulphuntans, a definite 
anaerobic form, attacks and reduces sulphates, thus undoing the 
work of the sulphur bacteria. This phenomenon has its parallel in 
the action of certain de-nit rifying bacteria in reversing the opera- 
tions of the nitrifying bacteria 

Iron Bacteria. — This group of organisms is present in all soils 
and especially abundant in regions bordering on iron-stone depos- 
its; ponds in such regions may show a bright rust colour due to 
the presence of these bacteria for they are characterized by the 
possession of a thick sheath-like envelope m which ferric hydrox- 
ide, a substance akin to iron rust, is deposited They are all 
thread-like forms, some species being flattened filaments having 
the appearance under the microscope of twisted ribbons It is 
doubtful whether they are in any way useful but, on the other 
hand, they may prove extremely troublesome in the maintenance 
of the water supply for large towns for, given suitable conditions, 
they grow with extreme rapidity and the cells, when they die, 
leave behind minute tubes of 
iron oxide, and these have been 
known to choke completely the 
service pipes Berlin had trouble 
of this kind in 1877 and the whole 
of the water mains had to be 
renewed. But perhaps the* most 
striking calamity on record b’efell 
Rotterdam in 1887 The reser- 
voirs first became contaminated 
by growths of mussels, polyzoa 
and sponges with which the walls 
of the reservoirs became thickly 
encrusted. These, however, did 
little harm, they produced a cer- 
tain amount of increase of or- 
ganic matter through their ex- 
creta, but by their habit of feed- 
ing they reduced the bacterial 
content of the water and they 
were consequently allowed to re- 
main. The trouble came when the 
organic matter increased to such 
an extent that iron bacteria had 
Fig. u.— types of fructifying their chance and all this mass of 
BACTERIA molluscs became coated with a \ 

to ^-inch covering of filamentous iron bacteria. These found their 
way into the service mains and made the water quite undrinkable. 

THE DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE 

The disposal of the sewage of large cities is one of the most dif- 
ficult problems with which the- engineer is faced. Sewage contains, 
beside the waste products of human beings, the waste products of 
factories and the whole of the water used in the city in its multi- 
farious daily operations. The bulk of sewage to be dealt with 
amounts to approximately thirty gallons per head of the popula- 
tion. In small communities the matter is simple since the rela- 
tively small amount of material can be run into streams without 
serious pollution or can be applied to the land, where the nitrog- 
enous matter is decomposed and follows the cycle of changes 
described above. The land thus fertilized can be turned to good 
account in the cultivation of cabbages and other crops for the 
feeding of cattle. In tropical countries, where bacterial action is 
hastened by high temperatures, the sewage of even large towns 
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may be similarly disposed of, but in the more temperate climates 
similar rapidity of bacterial action has to be induced by special 
engineering methods. In all these methods the soil organisms are 
brought into play. In the majority of town systems the sedimen- 
tation tank, the septic tank and coke or sand filter beds figure in 
the process. The greater part of the solid matter settles in the first 
tank the turbid liquid passing over into the second tank from 
which a rather less turbid and less evil-smelling liquid passes on 
to the filter beds. 

In both tanks the action of bacteria is for the most part anaero- 
bic, under which the breakdown of the excretal matter is very 
rapid, but the destruction is only partial, resulting in simple solu- 
ble nitrogenous substances possessed of the evil smells one asso- 
ciates with the process of putrefaction This putrefying matter is 
sprinkled on to beds of coke some twenty to fifty feet wide and 
four to five feet deep through which it rapidly percolates. In its 
passage it is so much exposed to air that the aerobic processes of 
ammonification and nitrification follow with extreme rapidity. In 
many systems the time of passage through the filters is as short 
as 20 or 25 minutes, after which the noxious substances have been 
converted almost entirely into nitrates and so forth, perfectly in- 
nocuous matter These form an effluent that can be run into the 
river without fear of causing pollution of the stream. 

Activated Sludge Process. — ^The purification of sewage by 
the aerobic bacteria which it normally contains is so slow, requir- 
ing many days for completion, that sewage disposal by this means 
alone has long been regarded as impracticable. A method of has- 
tening the process was, however, discovered in 1915, and since 
IQ16 the activated sludge process has actually been in successful 
operation. When sewage is well aerated the suspended matter 
gradually disappears, being acted upon by aerobic bacteria, and 
gives place to a granular brown mass which rapidly settles, leav- 
ing a clear solution of the inorganic salts, such as chlorides and 
nitrates, with only quite .small amounts of soluble organic matter. 
It was discovered that the brown sediment added to a fresh sup- 
ply of sewage and aerated by a blast of very fine air bubbles con- 
siderably hastened the oxidation process. On repetition each in- 
crease in the amount of sediment in relation to the volume of sew- 
age is accompanied by an increase in the rate of oxidation, so that, 
when the relative amount of sediment approaches 50% of the total 
volume, oxidation is complete in the space of a few hours. This 
brown sediment forms the so-called activated sludge and consists 
very largely of a mass of living organisms, bacteria and protozoa 

In practice two tanks are employed: (i) the aeration tank in 
which the sewage and activated sludge are blown with air delivered 
in tiny bubbles by being forced through porous porcelain; (2) the 
settling tank in which the sludge is deposited and from which an 
effluent that requires no filtration is run away. Any excess of 
sludge over and above that required to maintain the necessary 
quantity of 25% to 30% in the aeration tank is spread out to dry 
by evaporation and forms a valuable fertilizer. 

THE AFFINITIES OF THE BACTERIA 

So far but little mention has been made of the classification of 
bacteria, the reader will find this adequately given in any text- 
book. All that need be said here is that the system or systems 
of classification adopted are based on no sure foundation, there 
being among bacteria, in contrast with other plants and animals, 
no clear indications as to the sequence in which various groups or 
families have arisen in the course of evolution. Similarly the affin- 
ities of bacteria with other forms of life are quite obscure; on the 
one hand they bear certain likeness to the protozoa, one group, 
the Spirochoetes, which used to be classed as bacteria has even 
been transferred to the protozoa, mainly on the ground of their 
character of dividing longitudinally as do the protozoa in.stead of 
transversely, the method universally present in the bacteria; on 
the other hand, as stated earlier, bacteria seem to possess affinity 
to the fungi, both being non-chlorophyll-containing plants Wheth- 
er the bacteria have evolved by degeneration from some more 
elaborate foim of fungus, or whether they are to be regarded ab 
the primitive form from which other forms of life have developed, 
are questions which have formed the basis of much discussion. 
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One group of bacteria which Thaxter has named the Myxobac- 
teria shows very close relationship to a certain group of fungi, the 
Myxomycetes or slime fungi. The slime fungi are masses of 
naked protoplasm, or plasmodia, which at a stage in their life- 
history form cyst-like bodies in which the whole of the pro- 
toplasm changes into the form of spores The Myxobacteria 
behave in a very similar way, equally elaborate spore-containing 
cysts are formed and in fact the characters of the group are those 
of the Myxomycetes except that a bacterial zoogloea takes the 
place of the plasmodial mass of the slime fungi. This group then 
seems to form one end of a bridge connecting the bacteria with 
the fungi and it is in fact the sole indication of any such affinity 
which up to the present has been discovered. (S G P.) 

BACTERIOLOGY IN INDUSTRY. The industrial as- 
pect of bacteriology which, in the early days of the science, 
exercised an almost dominating influence on the workers devoting 
their energies to the study of the microscopic world was gradually 
lost sight of when Pasteur, and the other early pioneers with him, 
turned their attention from the study of fermentations to that 
of putrefaction and of infectious diseases For many years the 
bacteriological problems connected with industry were allowed 
to drift and few eiforts were made to utilize the unique catalytic 
properties of bacteria, or to stem the destruction caused by these 
organisms in industries based on the handling of decomposable 
raw materials. To-day the industrial aspect of bacteriology is 
again receiving some attention, though unfortunately not always 
by the best qualified investigators ; but much remains to be done 
to bring this branch of bacteriology on a level with the better- 
known sections — medical bacteriology, plant pathology and soil 
bacteriology. 

A division of the subject under discussion into one part, dealing 
with the application of bacterial activity to industry, and another, 
outlining the destruction caused by bacteria in industrial under- 
takings, cannot, of course, be a very clear cut division A number 
of problems of economic importance thereby remain unconsidered, 
for instance, the formation of peat, coal, shale oil and natural gas. 
However, the clearer view of the subject thereby obtained fully 
justifies the adoption of this division. 

INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION OF BACTERIAL ACTIVITIES 

Baking. — The proper regulation of the fermentation which 
takes place during the raising of the dough is one of the most im- 
portant problems of bread making. To-day this fermentation is 
artificially induced, in the making of the wheaten loaf, by the 
addition of suitable tyi:>e.s of yeast — bakers’ yeast — and by shorten- 
ing the time of dough raising, the varied microflora of the flour is 
purposely prevented from taking part in the process. In those 
types of bread where the dough fermentation is induced by the 
addition of barms, the normal flora of the flour still plays an active 
role. The use of barms however is restricted to-day almost exclu- 
sively to the making of rye bread 

Bacterial Decomposition of Pectin. — The bacterial fermen- 
tation by which the pectinous middle lamellae of plant tissues are 
decomposed have long been industrially e.xploited for the retting of 
fibre plants. The best-known example is that of the retting of 
flax. In recent years this process has been greatly improved, 
particularly through the elimination of the putrefactive side 
reactions which prevailed in the earlier methods. The most im- 
portant recent retting processes are those of Ochmann conducted 
in running water at low temperatures and in the presence of 
oxygen, the Rossi process, carried out at blood temperature in the 
presence of oxygen, and the Carbone process worked at blood 
temperature in the absence of oxygen. 

Bacterial Decomposition of Starch and Sugars. — Leaving 
out of consideration the old established industries of brewing and 
wine making, there is a very large number of other processes by 
which the starch and sugar decomposing enzymes of bacteria — 
and of yeast — can be utilized for the production of industrially 
important products. 

Glycerine and Lactic Acid. — The production of glycerine by 
yeast through the breakdown of sugars i^ based on Neuberg’s and 
on Connstein’s observations that sodium sulphite and certain other 
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alkaline salts, when added to a fermenting sugar solution, inter- 
fere with the normal course of the reaction and cause glycerine 
and acetaldehyde to accumulate in the fermenting liquid at the 
expense of alcohol and carbon dioxide. On a technical scale yields 
of 25% of glycerine, calculated on the sugar fermented, have 
been obtained. 



TYPES OP FERMENTATION UNDER SEMI-CONTINUOUS CONDITIONS 

By employing certain bacteria, known as lactic acid bacteria, 
sugar solutions can be made to undergo another type of fermenta- 
tion which results in the accumulation of very high yields of 
lactic acid. The fermentation has been industrially exploited since 
the middle of the 19th century, but only comparatively recently 
have efforts been made to conduct it under aseptic conditions, so 
as to avoid undesirable secondary fermentations which frequently 
seriously reduce the yields, and in the presence of jiure cultures 
of the most suitable bacteria. 

A diagram of a plant suitable for the aseptic production of 
lactic acid, and of many other types of fermentations, under 
semi-continuous conditions, is shown above. 

Butyric Acid. — Like lactic acid butyric acid has been prepared 
industrially since the middle of the i gth century by the fermenta- 
tion of sugars. The process has not yet been carefully investi- 
gated from the point of view of the most efficient procedure to be 
adopted. The responsible bacteria, which in most cases require 
the complete absence of oxygen — air — to develop, occur wide- 
spread in nature, particularly in the soil and on substances coming 
in contact with soil, for instance, milk and flour. 

Citric Acid. — ^The conversion of sugars into citric acid can be 
performed by certain lower fungi, notably by species of Asper- 
gillus, but this fermentation process has not yet met with economic 
success owing to insufficient knowledge of the most suitable con- 
ditions for the conversion. In recent years it has been shown 
that an adjustment of the reaction of the sugar solution to one 
of a fairly high acidity facilitates the production. There is little 
doubt that the application of this fact should make it possible 


to produce citric acid by fermentation at a price capable of 
competing with the product obtained from lemons. 

Gluconic Acid. — Gluconic acid, an oxidation product of glu- 
cose, is produced by those lower fungi which form citric acid, and 
by certain bacteria. It has been suggested as a substitute for 
vinegar for domestic purposes, and has the advantage over vinegar 
of possessing a higher nutritive value. So far its industrial produc- 
tion by fermentation has not been attempted. 

Alcohols. — ^During the World War the demand for acetone far 
exceeded the available supplies and new sources for the production 
of this solvent had to be devised. The foresight of the British 
Government made it possible to evolve a fermentation process in 
which certain bacteria, related to the butyric acid bacteria, were 
utilized for the conversion of starch into a mixture of butyl 
alcohol and acetone. With the increasing demand for butyl 
alcohol, which is used as a base in many dopes and varnishes, this 
fermentation process has become well established. 

Apart from the use of sugars, such as molasses, for the pro- 
duction of power alcohol, recent investigations have shown that 
certain sugars, pentoses, which cannot be fermented by yeast, 
can be converted by bacteria into a mixture of ethyl alcohol and 
acetone. These sugars occur as a condensation product in a very 
large number of plants and are available in many parts of the 
world, notably in tropical and sub-tropical countries, in the waste 
products from agricultural industries A fermentation process 
has recently been developed for the production of power alcohol 
from pentoses, and it is claimed that as much as 20 imperial 
gallons of this liquid fuel has been obtained in this way from 
one ton of waste. 

Many other fermentation processes, involving in these cases 
the breaking down of hemicclluloscs and of cellulose, are of 
considerable industrial importance, the preparation of synthetic 
farmyard manure, for instance, and the production of natural 
indigo, but space does not permit to discuss them in detail. They 
have been dealt with in considerable detail by Thaysen and 
Bunker. 

Bacterial Decomposition of Organic Nitrogen Com- 
pounds. — Apart from the dairy industry, which may perhaps be 
most conveniently classed under the above heading, though the 
activity of bacteria in milk involves both its sugar and its casein 
content, the bacterial decomposition of organic nitrogen com- 
pounds may quite conceivably become of economic importance in 
the future in other directions — ^m the degumrmng of natural silk, 
for instance, and in the synthesis of nitrogen compounds which 
are costly to prepare by chemical means. Ehrlich has drawn atten- 
tion to such cases, among them the ])reparation of an important 
part of the essential oil of roses 

It has been suggested that certain sulphur bacteria might be 
used for converting naturally occurring zinc minerals into zinc 
sulphate under conditions which would render the zinc more 
easily recoverable, and recently observations have been recorded 
that the inert gas argon had been detected in yeast during the 
fermentation of sugars. 

The Destructive Activity of Bacteria in Industry..— How- 
ever desirable the utilization of bacteria may be, it is still more im- 
portant, sometimes even essential, to arrest and to prevent fheir 
activity in many industries. In the textile industries, for instance, 
damage involving millions of pounds yearly is caused through 
the destruction and mildewing of fibres and fabrics. In the wood 
industries equally serious losses occur through the action of 
micro-organisms, chiefly of fungi. In the sugar industries the 
freshly pressed juice is often inverted by bacteria and the crystal- 
lization of the sugar rendered difficult. In dairying, and in many 
other industries too numerous to enumerate, serious destruction 
by bacteria is frequently recorded. 

Bibliography.— A. C. Thaysen and H. J. Bunker, The Micro- 
biology of Cellulose Hemicelluloses, Peclm and Gums (1927) ; A. C, 
Thaysen and L. D. Galloway, The Microbiology of Starch and Sugars 
(1929). See also Jour. Inst. Brewing (London); Jour. Indust. and 
Engineer. Chem. (Easton, Pa.) ; Biochem. Jour. (Cambridge) ; Bio- 
chem. Zeitsch. {Berlin) . (A. C. T.) 

BACTRIA (Bactriana), the ancient name of the country 
between the range of the Hindu Kush (Paropamisus) and the 
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Oxus (Amu Darya), with the capital Bactra (now Balkh); 
in the Persian inscriptions, Bakhtri, It is a mountainous country 
with a moderate climajte. Water is abundant and the land is very 
fertile. Bactria was the home of one of the Iranian tribes {see 
Persia: Ancient History). The name is sometimes used, errone- 
ously, to describe the whole of eastern Iran, and the Zend lan- 
guage was for some time called “Old Bactrian,” from Zoroaster’s 
living and teaching in Bactria. Falsely, too, was Bactria called 
the cradle of the Indo-European race. Iranian tradition has done 
much, with the help of the imagination of later students, to give 
Old Bactria an empire of great extent, whose kings won great 
victories over the Turanians. This is but a reflex of the great 
Achaemenid Sassanian empire of the Iranians. It is quite un- 
certain whether the Aryans came from central Asia in the same 
way as afterwards the Indo-Scythians, the Turks and others, or 
from some part of Europe, where now many scholars look for the 
home of the Indo-Europeans. The Bactrians and their neigh- 
bours were ruled by petty kings, one of whom was Vishtaspa, 
Zoroaster’s protector. Ctesias in his history of the Assyrian em- 
pire (Diodor. Sic. ii. 6 ff.) narrates a war waged by Ninus and 
Semiramis against the king of Bactria, but his whole history is 
nothing but a fantastic fiction. From the Assyrian inscriptions 
we know that the Assyrians never entered the eastern parts of 
Iran. 

Whether Bactria formed part of the Median empire is uncer- 
tain, but it was subjugated by Cyrus and from then formed one 
of the satrapies of the Persian empire. W’hen Alexander had 
defeated Darius III , his murderer, Bessus, the satrap of Bactria, 
tried to organize a national resistance in the east. But Bactria 
was conquered by Ale.xander without much dilflculty; it was only 
farther in the north, beyond the Oxus, in Sogdiana, that he met 
with strong resistance Bactria became a province of the Mace- 
donian empire, and soon came under the rule of Seleucus, king of 
Asia {see Seleucid Dynasty and Hellenism) The Macedonians 
(and especivdly Seleucus I. and his son Antiochus I ) founded a 
great many Greek towns in eastern Iran, and the Greek language 
became for some time dominant there. The many difficulties 
against which the Seleucid kings had to fight, and the attacks of 
Ptolemy II., gave to Diodotus, satrap of Bactria, the opportunity 
of making himself independent (about 255 n.c.) and of conquering 
Sogdiana. He was the founder of the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom. 
Diodotus and his homonymous successor were able to maintain 
themselves against the attacks of the Seleucids; and when Anti- 
ochus III. “the Great” had defeated the next king, the usurper 
Euthydemus, he nevertheless acknowledged him as independent 
sovereign; he saw that his empire would be unable permanently 
to maintain these remote provinces and to protect the Greek 
settlers against the invasions of the eastern barbarians. After his 
defeat by the Romans (190 bc.) the Bactrian king Euthydemus 
and his son Demetrius crossed the Hindu Kush and began the 
conquest of eastern Iran and the Indus valley. For a short time 
they wielded great power; a great Greek empire seemed to have 
arisen far in the East. But this empire was torn by internal dis- 
sensions and continual usurpations. When Demetrius advanced 
far into India one of his generals, Eucratides, made himself king 
of Bactria; and soon in every province there arose new usurpers, 
who proclaimed themselves kings and fought one against the 
other. Most of them we know only by their coins, a great many 
of which are found in Afghanistan and India. By these wars the 
dominant position of the Greeks was undermined even more 
quickly than would otherwise have been the case. After Demet- 
rius and Eucratides, the kings abandoned the Attic standard of 
coinage and introduced a native standard; at the same time the 
native language came into use by the side of the Greek. On the 
coins struck in India the well-known Indian alphabet (called 
Brahmi by the Indians, the older form of the Devanagari) is 
used; on the coins struck in Afghanistan and in the Punjab the 
Kharoshthi alphabet. Politically, the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom, 
“the empire of 1,000 cities” as a Greek historian calls it, was 
an ephemeral creation of short duration; but for the development 
of eastern civilization it has been a factor of the greatest perma- 
nent importance. By it Greek art has been introduced into 
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India; in the Gandhava sculptures from the Kabul valley and on 
the coins of the later kings we see how Greek art was adopted 
by the Indians and the forms of Greek gods and heroes applied 
to the representation of Buddhist saints and divinities. From 
here the Graeco-Buddhist art spread into central Asia; and its 
influence has changed the whole art of eastern Asia and deter- 
minated the further development of the art of China and Japan. 

The weakness of the Graeco-Bactrian kingdoms was shown by 
their sudden and complete overthrow. In the west the Arsacid 
empire had risen, and Mithradates I. and Phraates II. began to 
conquer some of their western districts, especially Areia (Herat). 
But in the north a new race appeared, Mongolian tribes, called 
Scythians by the Greeks, among which the Tochari, identical 
with the Yu-chi {q v.) of the Chinese, were the most important. 
In 159 B.c, according to Chinese sources, they entered Sogdiana, 
in 139 they conquered Bactria, and during the next generation 
they had made an end to the Greek rule in eastern Iran. Only in 
India the Greek conquerors (Menander, Apollodotus) maintained 
themselves some time longer. But in the middle of the ist 
century b.c. the whole of eastern Iran and western India belonged 
to the great “Indo-Scythian” empire. The ruling dynasty had 
the name Kushan (Kushana), by which they are called on their 
coins and in the Persian sources. The most famous of these kings 
is Kanishka {c. 1 23-1 53), the great protector of Buddhism. The 
principal seat of the Tochari and the Kushan dynasty seems to 
have been Bactria; but they always maintained the eastern parts 
of modern" Afghanistan and Baluchistan, while the western regions 
(Areia, i.e., Herat, Seistan and part of the Hclmund valley) were 
conquered by the Arsacids. In the 3rd century the Kushan dy- 
nasty began to decay; about a.d. 320 the Gupta empire was 
founded in Imlia. Thus the Kushanas were reduced to eastern 
Iran, where they had to fight against the Sassanids. In the 5th 
century a new people came from the east, the Ephthalites (gv) 
or “white Huns,” who subjected Bactria (about 450) ; and they 
were followed by the Turks, who first appear in history about 
A.D. 560 and subjugated the country north of the Oxus. 'Most of 
the small principalities of the Tochari or Kushan became sub- 
ject to them. But when the Sassanian empire was overthrown 
by the Arabs the conquerors immediately advanced eastwards, 
and in a few years Bactria and the whole Iran to the banks of 
the Jaxartes had submitted to the rule of the caliph and of Islam. 
{See Persia.) 
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(Ed. M.) 

BACUP, municipal borough, Lancashire, England, on the 
river Irwell, 22m. N. by E, from Manchester, on the LM.S. rail- 
way. Population (1921) 21,263. It is finely situated in a narrow 
valley, surrounded by wild, high-lying moorland. It is wholly of 
modern growth, although a prominent hill-top camp on the moor- 
land near by suggests that there is a long history of settlement 
in the region, (f^otton-spinning, power-loom weaving and metal- 
working are the chief of numerous manufacturing industries, and 
there are collieries in the vicinity. There is a mechanics institute 
and library as well as finely laid out recreation grounds. As usual 
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in Lancashire co-operation is strongly developed and the co- 
operative institution at Bacup has a free library for its members. 
The borough was incorporated in 1882 and the corporation con- 
sists of a mayor, six aldermen and 1 7 councillors. Bacup is in the 
Rossendale parliamentary division of Lancashire Area of mu- 
nicipal borough 6,121 acres. 

BAD (=bath), a title often prefixed, in common usage, to 
names of German towns which are health resorts. The articles on 
these are given under the names of the towns apart from the 
title bad. 

BADAGA, (i) a term applied to Telugu people who invaded 
the Tamil country from Vijayanagara in the later middle ages 
and especially in the i6th century (Tamil mdugan, ‘'northerner”) ; 
(2) an agricultural tribe of the Nilgiris in southern India, which 
may have occupied those hills before ad. 1200, as Badagas still 
worship carved cromlechs in them But traditionally they mi- 
grated there from Mysore between that year and 1600 In type 
they are akin to the pastoral Todas {q.v.), but they speak a cor- 
rupt Kanarese. They pay tribute to the Todas, influenced perhaps 
by fear of Toda sorcery. A highly composite body with several 
clans and a variety of customs, they are now mainly Lingayats 
{q.v.), and Shaivas 

See E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, i., Madras 
(1909), which gives full extracts from earlier writers, H. Yule and 
A. G. Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, ed. W. Crooke, (1903). 

BADAJOZ, a frontier province of western Spain, formed in 
1833 of districts taken from the province of Estremadura {q.v.). 
Pop. (1920) 644,625; area, 8,363sq.m ; density, 771 per sq.m. 
Badajoz is thus the largest province of the whole kingdom. It 
extends from the foothills of the Sierras de San Pedro, Montanchez 
and Guadalupe, in the north, to the heart of the Sierra Morena 
in the south, and is crossed from east to west near its northern 
border by the river Guadiana. La Serena, the largest of the cele- 
brated Estremaduran winter pasture grounds, lies in the east of 
the province, which is mainly pastoral. The only really productive 
soils are found in the Tierra de Barr os, a region lying to the west 
of La Serena. The rainfall is scanty in average years, and the 
torrential rivers do not lend themselves to irrigation The fer- 
tility of the soil varies widely, some zones, such as the Tierra de 
Barros, being famous for their high cereal yield. About two 
million acres are devoted to rough pasture, woodland and scrub. 
Cereals are grown to some extent, however, in every district, 
though with a low average yield, as in other pastoral provinces, 
the tendency has been to break up natural pasture for indifferent 
ploughland; three million acres were returned in 1924 as under 
cultivation, principally for wheat (444,54530.) and barley Vine 
growing is important in certain zones, and the advance of phyl- 
loxera has apparently been checked by replanting with American 
stocks and on fresh ground The olive is widely and increasingly 
cultivated (203,8i3ac., 1924); the yield is large but the quality 
poor. Agricultural property is mostly in large holdings; rural 
communications are bad hindering the development of mineral 
resources. 

Badajoz is among the provinces best supplied with livestock of 
all kinds, but especially with sheep (1,916,000, 1924), goats (225,- 
860) and swine (531,245). Its acorn-fed swine are celebrated for 
their hams and bacon Horned cattle are raised chiefly on the 
richer pastures on the banks of the Guadiana Badajoz produces 
lead, copper and slate, but not in important quantities. There are 
manufactures of woollen and cotton stuffs, wines for export and 
beer, soaps, oils, cork and leather. Commercial interests are more 
important than industrial, because of transit trade to and from 
Portugal. Education is backward, and 61% of the population 
are returned as illiterate. Many parts are inaccessible except by 
road. The main line of the Madrid-Lisbon railway passes through 
Villanueva de la Serena, Merida and Badajoz; at Merida it is 
joined by the railways going north to Caceres and south to Zafra, 
where the lines from Huelva and Seville unite. After Badajoz, 
the capital (g.v.), the principal towns are Almendralejo (15,448), 
Azuaga (16,5 77 L Don Benito (21,031), Jerez de los Caballeros 
(14,991), Merida (15,502), Villanueva de la Serena, (14,857) and 
Villafranca de los Barros (13,033) (gqv.). 


BADAJOZ, capital of the Spanish province of that name 
and the see of a bishop. Pop. (1920) 37,967. Badajoz overlooks 
the Guadiana from a slight eminence, crowned by the ruins of 
a Moorish castle. A bastioned wall with moat and outworks and 
forts on the surrounding heights give an appearance of great 
strength. The river, which flows between the castle hill and the 
fort of San Cristdbal, is crossed by a granite bridge, built 1460, 
repaired 1597 and rebuilt 1833 The aspect of Badajoz recalls 
its stormy history; even the cathedral, built in 1258, resembles 
a fortress, with massive embattled walls. Badajoz was the birth- 
place of the statesman Manuel Godoy, duke of Alcudia (1767- 
1851), and of the painter Luis Morales “the divine” (1509-86). 
Two pictures by Morales, unfortunately retouched in modern 
times, are in the cathedral. Owing to its position the city enjoys 
a considerable transit trade with Portugal; its principal industries 
are the manufacture of foodstuffs of various kinds, alcoholic and 
other drinks, basket work, blankets and wax. Badajoz first rose 
to importance under Moorish rule, becoming in 1031 the capital 
of a small Moorish kingdom, which retained a fitful independence 
until 1229, when it was captured by Alphonso IX. of Leon. During 
the Peninsular War Badajoz was unsuccessfully attacked by the 
French in 1808 and 1809; but on March 10, 181 r, the Spanish 
commander was bribed into surrendering to the French. A 
British army endeavoured to retake it, and on May 16 defeated 
a relieving force at Albuera, but the siege was abandoned in June, 
For the operations preceding and following the siege of Badajoz in 
1812, see Peninsular War. Its fortifications in 1812 were of 
great strength, whilst the high ground overlooking the town was 
covered by the forts of Pardaleras, Picurina and San Cristobal, 
In 1811 Wellington and Beresford had each attacked Badajoz un- 
successfully from the north; Wellington now chose the .south-east 
corner, between the bastions of Trinidad and Santa Maria, for his 
point of attack But first it was neces.sary to capture Ft. Picurina, 
which covered this angle; after one day’s bombardment, 600 men 
of the 3rd Division stormed Picurina, unbreached, losing half 
their number but capturing 200 prisoners. Batteries and parallels 
were dug and on March 30 fire was opened on the fortress; by 
April 5, 1812, breaches had been made in both bastions and in cur- 
tain between. The Light and 4th Divisions were detailed to storm 
the breaches while Picton’s 3rd Division escaJaded the castle at the 
north-east corner of the town, and Leith’s 5th Division the San 
Vincente bastion at the north-west. At first the assault upon the 
breaches was a terrible and bloody failure. Huge mines had been 
laid below the ditch, chevaux de frise, bombs and every device 
of defensive siege warfare littered the breaches; whilst cannon and 
muskets swept with their fire every inch of the ground For two 
hours the gallant soldiers of the Light and 4th Divisions struggled, 
stormed and died in vain. At midnight the survivors were re- 
called, leaving 2,000 dead and dying behind them. Picton’s at- 
tempt to escalade the unbreached castle had also been beaten off 
with heavy loss. Failure stared Wellington in the face. But 
after Picton’s attack had died away, a small group of his offi- 
cers and' men with two ladders found a quiet way up on to the 
walls of the castle while its defenders were listening to the battle 
at the breaches; reinforcements dashed up, and in a few minutes 
the castle was in the hands of the British, Almost simultaneously, 
Leith gained a footing in the San Vincente ba.stion, a late start 
having lulled its garrison into a state of false security. Sweeping 
along the battlements and through the deserted streets of the town, 
he took the defenders of the breaches in rear; at the same time the 
Light and 4th Divisions dashed forward again and the town was 
won. The French commander, Phillipon, retired across the river to 
Ft Cristobal and there surrendered. Again, as at Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, the glory of the assault was dimmed by the excesses of the 
storming troops, who for three days were completely out of hand. 
The British losses were very heavy, amounting to 5,000, three- 
quarters of them in the assault; the French garrison of 5,000 were 
either killed or captured with 140 guns. 

BADAKSHAN, including Wakhan, a province on the north- 
east frontier of Afghanistan, adjoining Russian territory. Its 
north-eastern boundaries were decided by the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment of 1873, which expressly acknowledged “Badakshan with its 
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dependent district Wakhan” as “fully belonging to the amir of 
Kabul,” and limited it to the left or southern bank of the Oxus. 
On the west, Badakshan is bounded by a line which crosses the 
Turkestan plains southwards from the junction of the Kunduz and 
Oxus rivers till it touches the eastern water-divide of the Tash- 
kurghan river (here called the Koh-i-Chungar), and then runs 
south-east, crossing the Sarkhab aflSuent of the Khanabad (Kun- 
duz), till it strikes the Hindu Kush. The southern boundary is 
carried along the crest of the Hindu Kush as far as the Khawak 
pass, leading from Badakshan into the Panjshir valley. Beyond 
this it is indefinite. The southern limits of Badakshan become 
definite again at the Dorah pass. The Dorah connects Zebak and 
Ishkashim at the elbow, or bend, of the Oxus with the Lutku valley 
leading to Chitral. From the Dorah eastwards the crest of the 
Hindu Kush again becomes the boundary till it elfects a junction 
with the Muztagh and Sarikol ranges, which shut off China from 
Russia and India. Skirting round the head of the Tagdumbash 
Pamir, it finally merges into the Pamir boundary, and turns west- 
wards, following the course of the Oxus, to the junction of that 
river and the Khanabad (Kunduz). So far as the northern bound- 
ary follows the Oxus stream, under the northern slopes of the 
Hindu Kush, it is separated only by the length of these slopes 
(some 8 or lo m.) from the southern boundary along the crest. 
Before the boundary settlement of 1S73 the small state of Roshan 
and Shignan extended to the left bank of the Oxus, and the 
province of Darwaz, on the other hand, extended to the right bank. 
Now, however, the Darwaz extension northwards is exchanged for 
the Russian Pamir extension westwards, and the river throughout 
is the boundary between Russian and Afghan territory; the politi- 
cal boundaries of those provinces and those of Wakhan being no 
longer coincident with their geographical limits. 

The following are the thief provincial subdivisions of Badak- 
shan, omitting Roshan and Shignan : — On the west Rustak, Kata- 
ghan, Ghori, Narin and Anderab; on the north Darwaz, Ragh and 
Shiwa; on the east Charan, Ishkashim, Zebak and Wakhan; and 
in the centre Faizabad, Farkhar, Minjan and Kishm. There are 
other minor subdivisions. 

The Kokcha river traverses Badakshan from south-east to 
north-west, and, with the Kunduz, drains all the northern slopes 
of the Hindu Kush west of the Dorah pass. Some of its sources are 
near Zebak, close to the great bend of the Oxus northwards, so 
that it cuts off all the mountainous area included within that bend 
from the rest of Badakshan, 

Its chief affluent is the Minjan, which Sir George Robertson 
found to be a considerable stream where it approaches the Hindu 
Kush close under the Dorah. Like the Kunduz, it probably drains 
the northern slopes of the Hindu Kush by deep lateral valleys, 
more or less parallel to the crest, reaching westwards towards the 
Khawak pass. From the Oxus (1,000 ft.) to Faizabad (4,000 ft.) 
and Zebak (8,500 ft.) the course of the Kokcha offers a high road 
across Badakshan; between Zebak and Ishkashim, at the Oxus 
bend, there is but an insignificant pass of 9,500 U.; and from 
Ishkashim by the Panja, through the Pamirs, is the continuation 
of what must once have been a much-traversed trade-route con- 
necting Afghan Turkestan with Kashgar and China. North of the 
Kokcha, within the Oxus bend, is the mountainous district of 
Darwaz, of which the physiography belongs rather to the Pamir 
type than to that of the Hindu Kush. 

A very remarkable meridional range extends for 100 m. north- 
wards from the Hindu Kush (it is across this range that the route 
from Zebak to Ishkashim lies), which determines the great bend 
of the Oxus river northwards from Ishkashim, and narrows the 
valley of that river into the formation of a trough as far as the 
next bend westwards at Kala Wamar. The western slopes of this 
range drain to the Oxus north-westwards, by the Kokcha and the 
Ragh, or else they twist their streams into the Shiwa, which runs 
due north across Darwaz. Here again we find the main routes 
which traverse the country following the rivers closely. 

The principal domestic animal is the yak. There are also large 
flocks of sheep, cows, goats, ponies, fine dogs and Bactrian camels. 
The more important wild animals are a large wild sheep {Ovis 
poli), foxes, wolves, jackals, bears, boars, deer and leopards; 
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amongst birds, there are partridges, pheasants, ravens, jays, spar- 
rows, larks, a famous breed of hawks, etc. 

Badakshan proper is peopled by Tajiks, Turks and Arabs, who 
speak the Persian and Turki languages, and profess the orthodox 
doctrines of the Mohammedan law adopted by the Sunnite sect; 
while the mountainous districts are inhabited by Tajiks, professing 
the Shiite creed and speaking distinct dialects in different dis- 
tricts. 

History. — Badakshan, part of the Greek Bactria, was visited 
by Hsiian Tsang in 630 and 644. The Arabian geographers of the 
10th century speak of its mines of ruby and lapis lazuli, and of the 
commerce and large towns of Waksh and Khotl, regions in part 
corresponding with Badakshan, In 1272-73 Marco Polo and his 
companions stayed for a time in Badakshan. During this and the 
following centuries the country was governed by kings who claimed 
to be descendants of Alexander the Great. The last was Shah 
Mohammed, who died in the middle of the isth century, leaving 
only his married daughters to represent the royal line. Early in the 
micldle of the i6th century the Usbegs obtained possession but 
were soon expelled, and then the country was generally governed 
by descendants of the old royal dynasty by the female line About 
the middle of the i8th century the present dynasty of Mirs estab- 
lished its footing in the place of the old one which had become 
extinct. In 1765 the country was invaded and ravaged by the ruler 
of Kabul. During the first three decades of the 19th century it 
was overrun and depopulated by Kohan Beg and his son Murad 
Beg, chiefs of the Kataghan Usbegs of Kunduz. When Murad Beg 
died, the power passed into the hands of another Usbeg, Moham- 
med Amir Klian. In 1859 the Kataghan Usbegs were expelled ; and 
Mir Jahander Shah, the representative of the modern royal line, 
was reinstated at Faizabad under the supremacy of the Afghans. 
In 1867 he was expelled by Abdur Rahman and replaced by Mir 
Mohammed Shah, and other representatives of the same family. 

BADALOCCHIO, SISTO, surnamed Rosa (1581-1647), 
Italian painter and engraver, was born at Parma and died at 
Bologna. He was of the school of Annibale Carracci. His princi- 
pal engravings are the series known as Raphael’s Bible, executed 
by him in conjunction with Lanfranco, another pupil of Carracci. 
The best of his paintings, which are few in number, are at Parma. 

BADALONA, a town of north-eastern Spain, in the province 
of Barcelona; 6m. N E. of the city of Barcelona, at the mouth 
of the small river Besds. Pop. (1920), 29,361. Badalona is an 
industrial suburb of Barcelona, to which it is joined by railroad, 
tramways and roads; it manufactures chemicals, glass and several 
other commodities, and has a small harbour, chiefly important for 
its fishing and boat building trades. It is interesting for its Roman 
remains and other historical associations. 

See Cayctano Solcr, Badalona hisidrica (Barcelona, 1898) ; Sol 4 y 
Senol, Memortas hutdricas de Badalona (Barcelona, 1879). 

BADBY, JOHN (d. 1410), one of the early Lollard martyrs, 
was a tailor (or perhaps a blacksmith) in the west Midlands. He 
was burned at Smithfield for his denial of transubstantiation. 

BADDELEY, ROBERT (c. 1732-1794), English actor, is 
said to have been first a cook to Samuel Foote, and then a valet, 
before he appeared on the stage. In 1761, described as “of 
Drury Lane theatre,” he was seen at the theatre in Smock Alley, 
Dublin, as Gomez in Dryden’s Spanish Friar. Two years later 
he was a regular member of the Drury Lane company in London, 
where he had a great success in the low cornedy and servants’ 
parts. He remained at this theatre and the Haymarket until 
his death. He was the original Moses in The School jor Scandal 
Baddeley died on Nov. 20, 1794. He bequeathed property to 
found a home for infirm actors, and also £3 per annum to provide 
wine and cake in the green-room of Drury Lane theatre on 
Twelfth Night. The ceremony of the Baddeley cake has remained 
a regular institution. 

His wife Sophia Baddeley (1745-86), an actress and singer, 
was born in London, the daughter of a sergeant-trumpeter named 
Snow. At the age of 18 she ran away with Baddeley, then acting 
at Drury Lane, and made her first appearance on the stage there 
on April 27 1765, as Ophelia. Later, as a singer, she obtained 
engagements at Ranelagh and Vauxhall. 
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See Memoirs of Mistress Sophia Baddeley, by Mrs. Elizabeth Steele 
(1781). 

BADEN, a spa in Lower Austria, 17m. south of Vienna, beau- 
tifully situated at the foot of the Wiener Wald, where it is pierced 
by the romantic Helencntal. The warm springs (72” F-97‘’ F), 
from which its name and existence are derived, possess radioactive 
properties and have a high content of sulphate of lime. They are 
14 in number, rising for the most part at the foot of the Cal- 
varienberg (1,070ft ), a mass of dolomitic limestone, and are 
used for bathing. Most of the baths are in the old town where, 
too, are found the Rathaus, the parish church, a fine example of 
late Gothic architecture, dating from the end of the 15th century, 
and many fine monuments. West of the old town lie several fine 
parks and the Rollett museum, rich in local prehistoric and Roman 
finds. Evidences of a continuous settlement since early times are 
also to be seen in the old town, and Baden appears to have main- 
tained its present function through the ages. Fop. 22,200. 

See J. Schwarz, Die Heilquellen von Baden bet Wien (1900). 

BADEN, a republic lying in the south-west comer of Ger- 
many, bounded on the north by Bavaria and Hesse; on the west 
by the Rhine with France and the Bavarian palatinate beyond; 
on the south by Switzerland; and on the east by Wurttemberg and 
part of Bavaria. The country consists of the eastern half of the 
fertile Rhine valley and of the adjoining mountains, esi^ecially 
the Scbwarzwald (see Black Forest) which fills the great angle 
made by the river between Schaffhausen and Strasbourg. The 
highest areas are south of the deep Kinzig valley which opens 
on to that of the Rhine south-east of Strasbourg. The Feldberg, 
the highest summit of the southern Schwarzwalcl, reaches nearly 
5,000 feet. Westwards the hills are faulted steeply over the plain, 
which is broken only by the conspicuous Kaiserstuhl (i, 800ft ), a 
volcanic group north-west of Freiburg. To the north and north- 
east, beyond the Neckar, is the Odenwald range; while between 
that river and the northern end of the Black Forest the State 
includes a belt of lower land stretching from Pforzheim to Heidel- 
berg. The greater part of Baden thus belongs to the basin of the 
Rhine, which receives upwards of 20 tributaries from its high- 
lands. A part, however, of the eastern slope of the Black Forest 
belongs to the basin of the Danube, which there takes its rise in 
a number of mountain streams. 

There are great physical contrasts within the republic, e g., the 
Rhine valley is the warmest district in Germany but the higher 
parts of the Black Forest record the greatest degrees of cold 
experienced in the south. The mean temperature of the Rhine 
valley is approximately 50° and that of the high table-land, 43°. 
Many minerals are found in small quantities, but little is worked 
save salt and building stone. Cultivable land including forests oc- 
cupies 94% of the total area. Mineral springs are very numerous 
and famous, those of Baden-Baden, Badenweiler, Antogast, Gries- 
bach, Freiersbach and Petersthal being the most frequented. In 
the valleys the soil is particularly fertile, yielding rye, wheat, 
barley, potatoes, hemp, hops, beetroot, turnips, chicory and 
tobacco. Cattle are reared in large quantities, and sheep, horses, 
pigs and goats. The culture of the vine increases ; the wines are 
characterized by a mildness of flavour. Fruit-growing and bee- 
keeping are widespread. Forests, in which the predominant trees 
are fir, pine and chestnut, cover 39% of the total area; they have 
profoundly influenced life in the hills, and form a source of 
considerable wealth. 

At the beginning of the 1 9th century Baden was only a margra- 
vate, with an area little exceeding 1,300sq.m., and a population of 
210,000. Area and population progressively increased until the 
figure (1925) amounted to 2,312,462. Of these 1,350,000 were 
Roman Catholics, 910,000 Protestants, and 19,000 Jews, The 
area is 5,819sq.m., or, with a part of Lake Constance, 5,889. 


District 

Chief towns 

Pop. (1925). 

(1) Mannheim 

(2) Karlsruhe 

(3) Freiburg-im-Breisgau 

(4) Konstanz 

1 

Mannheim 

Heidelberg 

Karlsruhe 

Pforzheim 

Freiburg 

Konstanz 

247,486 

73,034 

145,694 

78,859 

90,475 

31,252 


The capital of the republic is Karlsruhe, and important towns 
other than the above are Rastatt, Baden-Baden, Bruchsal Dur- 
lach, Offenburg and Lahr. The population is greatest in the 
north and in the neighbourhood of the Swiss town of Basle. 

The principal manufactures are machinery, cotton tissues, silk 
ribbons, paper, cigars, leather, clocks, jewellery, musical instru- 
ments, wood-work, brushes and chemicals. Beet sugar is also 
largely manufactured. The inhabitants of the Black Forest have 
long been celebrated for their dexterity in the manufacture of 
wooden ornaments, toys and musical instruments. The railways of 
Baden reach a total length of 2,iio-6km., and transit trade is an 
important element. Mannheim is the great Rhine emporium, the 
chief manufacturing town and the seat of administrative govern- 
ment for the northern portion of the country. 

Education is free and compulsory: schools are under State 
authority. There are two universities, the Protestant at Heidel- 
berg and the Roman Catholic at Freiburg and a commercial high 
school at Mannheim, a technical high school and an academy of 
arts. The Roman Catholic Church has an archbishop at Freiburg; 
the Protestant Church is governed by a synod. 

The constitution of the republic of Baden was determined by 
the National Assembly and is dated March 21, 1919. By it all 
privileges of birth, religion and caste are abolished. There is only 
one chamber (Landtag), the members of which are elected for 
four years. The suffrage is granted to all males and females over 
20 years of age. The cabinet includes four ministers and two 
State councillors; the president (officially styled “State Presi- 
dent’') is elected by the Landtag. There are, since 1924, 40 “Amts- 
bezirke” for general administrative purposes and ii circles 
(Kreise) for local government. (X ) 

History. — The history of Baden as a state began in 1112 when 
Hermann, grandson of Bertold, duke of Carinthia and count of 
Zahringen, assumed the title of margrave of Baden. Ninety years 
later his descendants divided up their territories and formed two 
houses: Baden-Baden and Baden-Hochberg. A century later a 
new house of Baden-Sausenberg came into being as an offshoot of 
that of Baden-Hochberg. This latter line failed in 1418, and that 
of Baden-Sausenberg in 1503, when the whole of Baden passed 
under the rule of the margrave Christopher I. of Baden-Baden. 
This prince combined in 1512 with the Elector Palatine, duke of 
Wurttemberg, bishop ot Wurzburg, and in 1515 with Frederick the 
Wise of Saxony, to set up a counter-alliance to the Swabian League, 
an action that was instrumental in preventing any effective organi- 
zation of the Empire as a single unit. Christopher was also a pro- 
moter of discord within his own family by partitioning his estates 
between his three sons. Throughout the i6th century Baden suf- 
fered severely from the internecine warfare of its rulers, and the 
Reformation only served to add religious bitterness to territorial 
rivalries. The Thirty Years' War further accentuated these dis- 
putes and it was not until after the signature in 1648 of the Treaty 
of Westphalia that the family feuds finally disappeared. Nor was 
it until the Baden-Baden line failed in 1771, and their land passed 
to Charles Frederick of Baden-Durlach, that Baden came to play 
a conspicuous part in German history. 

During his long reign (1749-1811) Charles Frederick quad- 
rupled the territory of his state and proved himself a wise aod 
humane ruler. Nor was he slow to seize the unequalled opportunity 
for territorial aggrandisement presented to him by the Napoleonic 
Wars. Siding first with the Austrians, and subsequently with 
Napoleon, he obtained benefits from both his allies. In 1806 he 
became a member of the Confederation of the Rhine, and adopted 
the style of a grand-duke. The treaties of Presburg (1805) and 
Vienna (1809) brought him very substantial gains. On his death 
in 1811 he was succeeded by his grandson, Charles, who was mar- 
ried to Stephanie de Beauharnais, the adopted daughter of Napo- 
leon I. As astute as his grandfather, Charles lost no time in trans- 
ferring his allegiance from the French to the Allied side when once 
Napoleon’s fortunes seemed finally on the wane. Baden had joined 
the Germanic confederation in 1815, but the vexed question of the 
succession to the grand-duchy was left unsettled by the Congress 
of Vienna. A treaty of April 16, 1816, between Austria and Bavaria 
had guaranteed the succession to Maximilian I., king of Bavaria, in 
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the event oi the extinction of the Zabringen line. A year later 
Charles issued a pragmatic sajiction {Hausgesetz) in which he 
declared that the succession should pass to the issue of a mor- 
ganatic marriage between Charles Fr^erick and Luise Geyer von 
Geyersberg (created Countess Hochberg). The subsequent dis- 
pute between Baden and Bavaria over the succession question 
was finally settled in favour of the Hochbergs by the treaty of 
Frankfurt of July lo, iSig. One outcome of this dispute was of 
far-reaching importance. In order to gain popular support for the 
Hochberg claims Charles in i8i8 had granted Baden a liberal con- 
stitution by which two chambers were set up with power over legis- 
lation and taxation. This experiment in constitutional government 
was watched with deep interest by all the German states, and its 
eventual failure was hailed with joy in reactionary circles all over 
Germany. 

The July Revolution of 1830 left Baden undisturbed under the 
liberal rule of Leopold, the first grand-duke of the Hochberg line. 
But with the first news of the Paris revolution in 1848 the storm 
burst and the people demanded that a number of resolutions passed 
in the previous year by a Radical demonstration at Offenburg 
should be at once enacted. At first the Government obtained 
some measure of success against the insurgents, who had taken up 
arms, but in 1849 the storm burst again with redoubled fury The 
promulgation of a new constitution on the Frankfurt model had 
pleased neither the Radicals nor the Conservatives, and the former 
again sought the arbitrament of arms. The army rose in revolt, and 
the grand-duke and his government sought safety in flight. Finally, 
in June, the aid of Prussia having been sought and obtained by the 
grand-duke, a Prussian army invaded Baden under the command 
of the future emperor William L With its coming the revolution 
was doomed, and by August all show of resistance was at an end. 
The new diet passed a series of reactionary decrees with the object 
of strengthening the hands of the government, and the grand-duke 
returned to his capital. As the price for her assistance Prussia 
obtained the adhesion of Baden to the League of the Three Kings 

With the crushing of the revolution Baden entered upon a long 
period of uneventful prosperity that only terminated with the 
World War. In the war of 1866 her army fought on the side of 
Austria, although the sympathy of her ruler, the grand-duke Fred- 
erick, who was a son-in-law of the emperor William, was definitely 
on the side of Prussia. Indeed his was the voice that in 1871 first 
hailed the king of Prussia as German emperor in the Hall of Mir- 
rors at Versailles. The only event of real interest in the history 
of Baden after the revolution was the battle that raged there as 
elsewhere in Germany between Clericals and Liberals for the con- 
trol of education. In Baden this fight was not ended until i88o 
when a reconciliation was effected with the Holy See and the arch- 
bishopric of Freiburg, which had been vacant since 18O8, was once 
again filled up. The grand-duke Frederick, who had ruled Baden 
with wisdom and moderation for half a century and been an 
authoritative voice in the counsels of the Empire, died in Sept 
1907, and was succeeded by his son, the grand-duke Frederick II. 

The World War brought revolution in its train to Baden; and 
the dynasty that had ruled for 800 years gave place (Nov. 1918) 
to a democratic Republic. A new constitution established (May 
1919) a single legislative chamber with a cabinet responsible to 
and chosen by that chamber. Further the chamber selects from 
the cabinet the minister-president, who acts in the dual capacity 
of prime minister and president of the state, although he is not 
de facto head of the state. The principle of the referendum was 
embodied in the constitution, which closely resembles that of 
the Swiss Confederation, and power was given to the chamber 
to dismiss at pleasure the whole ministry or any individual mem- 
bers of it. Since 1925 the Government has been in the hands of 
a coalition ministry composed of Social Democrats and repre- 
sentatives of the Centre Party. 

Bibctogbamiy. — F. J. Mone, Quellensammlutig zur badischm 
Landcsgesckichte (Karlsruhe, 1848-67) ; L. H. Hausser, Denkwurdig- 
kcften zur Gesekiehte der badischen Revolution (Heidelberg, 1851); 
F. von Weech, Baden unter den Grossherzogen Karl Friedrich, Karl 
Ludwig (Freiburg, 1863) ; Gesekiehte der ba,dischen Verfassung (Karls- 
ruhe, 1868) ; Baden in den Jahren 1852 bis 1877 (Karlsruhe, i 877 ) »' 
Badiscite Gesekiehte (Karlsruhe, 1890) ; C. F. Nebenius and F. von 
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Weech, Karl Friedrich von Baden (Karlsruhe, 1868) ; Badtsche Bio~ 
graphien,cd. F. von Weech (Karlsruhe, 1S75 -91) ; Das Crossherzogtiim 
Baden in geographischer . Ihnsicht dargestellt, (Karlsruhe, 1885) ; 
Wielandt, Des Staat’irrcht des Grosshcrzoglums Baden (Freiburg, 
189s); L. Miiller, Badtsche Landtagsgescliuhte (Berlin, 1899-1902); 
E. H. Meyer, Badisches Volksleben hn 19 Jahrhundert (Strasbourg, 
1900). (I. F. D. M) 

BADEN or BADEN-BADEN (to distinguish it from other 
places of the name), fashionable watering-place, Germany, in the 
republic of Baiten, 23m. S. by W. of Karlsruhe. Situat^ 600ft. 
high in the Black forest, the surroundings are laid out in gardens 
and pleasure-grounds which attract numerous visitors Resident 
population (1925), 25,680. The springs of Baden were known to 
the Romans. The name Aurelia Aquensis was given to it in hon- 
our of Aurelius Severus. In 1847 remains of Roman vapour baths 
were discovered just below the New Castle. The margraves re- 
sided at Baden from the 14th to the 17th centuries, first in the 
Old Castle, the ruins of which exist above the town, but after 
1479 in the New Castle, situated nearer the town, and remarkable 
for its subterranean dungeons. During the Thirty Years’ War 
Baden suffered severely. Since the early igth century the Gov- 
ernment has greatly fostered the growth of the town The 29 hot 
springs, varying from 113® to iS3'’F, flow from the castle rock at 
the rate of 90 gallons per minute, and the water supplies the 
various baths There are two chief bathing-establishments. The 
town proper is on the right bank of the Oos, but the principal 
resorts of visitors are on the left. The parish church, which dates 
from the rsth century, contains the tombs of several of the mar- 
graves 

BADEN, a town in the Swiss canton of Aargau, on the left 
bank of the river Limmat, 14m N.W of Zurich The much 
frequented hot sulphur springs, mentioned by Tacitus, were 
fashionable in the 15th and i6th centuries They are efficacious 
in cases of gouty and rheumatic affections, and attracted 6,400 
visitors, chiefly Swiss, in 1920, They are approached from the 
old town by a fine boulevard. Many Roman remains have been 
found in the gardens of the Kursaal. The town is very pic- 
turesque, with its steep and narrow streets, and its one surviving 
gateway; it is dominated on the west by the ruined castle of 
Stein, formerly a stronghold of the Habsburgs In 1415 Baden 
(with the Aargau) was conquered by the Eight Swiss confederates, 
whose bailiff inhabited the other castle, on the right bank of the 
Limmat, which defends the ancient bridge. The delegates of the 
confederates met at Baden, from 1426 to about 1712, so that 
(luring that period Baden was virtually the capital of Switzerland. 
The diet sat in the old town hall or rathaus. Baden was the 
capital of the canton of Baden from 1798 to 1803, when the 
canton of Aargau was created. To the north-west of the baths 
a new industrial quiirter, with large electrical engineering works, 
has sprung up. In 1920 the permanent population of the town 
of Baden was 9,215 (German-speaking, mainly Catholic, with 
many Jews). The whole agglomeration of Baden had i8,goo 
inhabitants in 1928. 

One mile south of Baden, on the Limmat, is the famous Cister- 
cian monastery of Weltingen (1227-1841 — the monks are now 
at Mehrerau near Bregenz), with splendid old painted glass in 
the cloisters and magnificent early 17th-century carved stalls in 
the choir of the church Six miles west of Baden is Brugg (4,415 
inhabitants) in a fine position on the Aar Near by are remains 
of the Roman colony of Vindontssa (Windisch), and the monas- 
tery (founded 1310) of Konigsfelden, formerly the burial-place of 
the early Habsburgs, still retaining much fine painted glass. 

See Barth. Fricker, Gesekiehte der Stadt und Bader zu Baden 
(Aarau, 1880) , also Henri Mercier, La VtUe et les Batns de Bade 
(Lausanne, 1922). 

BADEN-POWELL, Robert Stephenson Smyth Baden, 
ist Bart. (iSs 7 - ), British soldier, born in London, Feb 22, 
1857, sixth son of Professor Baden-Powell of Oxlord. He was 
educated at Charterhouse, and in 1876 joined the 13th Hussars 
regiment, with which he served in India, Afghanistan, and South 
Africa. In 1895 he was appointed to command the native lev’ies 
in Ashanti, and was chief staff officer in the campaign of 1896-97 
in Matabeleland. After his famous defence of Maf eking (1899- 
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iqoo) Baden-Powcll was promoted major-general. He organ- 
ized the South African constabulary (1900-03) and in 1908 
founded the organization of Boy Scouts; this led, in 1910, to his 
founding the Girl Guides with the co-operation of his sister, Miss 
Agnes Baden-Powell He retired from the army in 1910. He re- 
ceived the K C B , the G.C.V 0 . and many honours from foreign 
governments. The movement which he inaugurated in 1908 spread 
throughout most of the civilized nations; an account of it will 
be found in (he articles Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. 

His published works include The Malabele Campaign (1806) ; Quick 
7 'raintnf’ for War (1014) ; My Adventures as a Spy (iqiS) , PtgsUcktns 
(rev. cd. 1024) ; and many books for scouts. A man with many inter- 
ests, he exhibited sculptures at the Royal Academy exhibition of 1007. 
See J. S. Fletcher, Baden-Powell of Mafektng (iqoo) ; R. J Brcraner 
Smith, Col. R S. S. Baden-Powell (1000); W. F. Aitkcn, The Chief 
Scout, Sir Robert Baden-Powell iigi2). 

BADENI, KASIMIR, Count (1846-1909') Austrian states- 
man, was born Oct. 14, 1846, at Surachovo in Galicia. He entered 
the civil service from which he resigned in 1886, but two years 
later was appointed governor {Statthaltcr) of Galicia. In Sept. 
1895 he was appointed Austrian prime minister and his attitude 
was at first satisfactory to the German-Austrians. In 1897, how- 
ever, in order to gain the support of the Czechs for the new 
Atisgleich with Hungary, he made certain important concessions 
in re.spect of the use of the Czech language in Bohemia. This was 
done by ordinance, without parliamentary sanction, and met with 
violent opposition from the German deputies, .some of whom were 
imprisoned. This led to Badeni’s downfall on Nov. 28, 1897. He 
died at Radziechow, near Lemberg, July 9, 1909 

BADENOCH, a district of south-east Inverness-shire, Scot- 
land, hounded on the north by the Monadhliath mountains, on 
the east by the Cairngorms and Braemar, on the south by Atholl 
and the Grampians, and on the west by Lochaber. See 
Inverness-shire 

BADENWEILER, watering place in the republic of Baden, 
Germany, 28m. N by E. of Basic at the western foot of the 
Black Forest, sheltered by the Blauen (3,820ft ). The nth 
century castle, formerly belonging to the margraves of Baden, 
was destroyed by the French in the 18th century. The warm 
mineral springs and (he picturesque surroundings attract numer- 
ous visitors In 1784 well-preserved Roman baths w’ere dis- 
covered here. Resident population (1925) 1.500. 

BADGE, a distinctive emblem, originally worn by knights and 
their followers in battle as a mark of identification. Badges are 
now worn as a sign of membership of a society, or of the holding 
of an office, etc. 

The heraldic badge is of great antiquity, the Plantagenet 
“broom,” for instance, appearing on the seal of Richard I ; in the 
14th and 15th centuries badges were borne on horse-trappings, 
bed-hangings, etc. ( 5 cc Heraldry ) 

The fourth Lateran Council (1215) laid down a regulation by 
which Jews were compelled to wear a distinguishing badge on 
their outer garment or gaberdine {q.v ). It was worn on the breast 
and usually consisted of a circular piece of cloth. In France its 
colour was originally yellow, and later red and white ; in England 
it was formed by two white or yellow bands, and in Edward I.’s 
reign it was made in the shape of the Tables of the Law. {See the 
Jewish Encyclopaedia, s v. “Costume.”) 

BADGER, the name for any member of the Musteline sub- 
family Melinae or the genus Meles (see Carnivora). A feature 
of the genus is the way in which the lower jaw is locked into a 
long cavity of the cranium, thus enabling the animal to maintain 
its hold with great tenacity. The common badger (M. taxus) 
is 25-29 in. long, with a tail of about 8 in.; in colour it is grey 
above and black below, with a white head, on either side of which 
is a black stripe. It is nowhere abundant, but is generally dis- 
tributed over Europe and Asia. Nocturnal in habit.s, it feeds on 
roots, fruits, eggs, small quadrupeds and insects. Allied species 
occur in various parts of Asia. The American badger (Taxidea 
americana) langes over most of the United States of America. 
All these n semble M. taxus in habits. Badger hair is used for 
sliaving-brushes and trimmings. 

The old “sports” of badger-drawing and badger-baiting were 


prohibited in Great Britain about the middle of the 19th century. 
“To badger” (i.e., to worry) is a metaphorical derivative, in use 
since 1794. 

BADGER. A term of uncertain derivation (possibly derived 
from bagger, in allusion to the hawker’s bag) for a dealer in food, 
such as corn or victuals (more expressly fish, butter or cheese), 
which he has purchased in one place and brought for sale to an- 
other place; an itinerant dealer, corresponding to the modern 
hawker or huckster. An English statute of 1552 which summarized, 
and prescribed penalties against, the offences of engrossing, fore- 
stalling and regrating, specially exempted badgers from these 
penalties, but required them to be licensed by three justices of 
the peace for the county in which they dwelt. A statute of 1562- 
63, after declaring that many people took up the trade of badger- 
ing “seeking only to live easily and to leave their honest labour,” 
enacted that baclgers should be licensed for a year only, should be 
householders of three years’ standing in the county in which they 
were licensed, and should enter into recognizances not to engross 
or forestall. An act of 1844 abolished the offence of badgering, and 
repealed the statutes passed in relation to it. 

BADGES, GOOD CONDUCT: jee Stripe. 

BADGHIS, a district of north-west Afghanistan, between the 
Murghab and Hari Rud rivers, extending as far north as the edge 
of the desert of Sarakhs. It includes the Chul formations of the 
Russo-Afghan boundary surveyed in 1885. Since that date it has 
been largely settled by the amir with purely Afghan tribes. 

BADHAM, CHARLES (1813-1884), English classical 
scholar, was born at Ludlow, in Shropshire, England. His father, 
Charles Badham, translator of Juvenal and an excellent classical 
scholar, was regius professor of physic at Glasgow; his mother was 
a cousin of Thomas Campbell, the poet. When about seven years 
old, Badham was sent to Switzerland, where he became a pupil of 
Pestalozzi. He was educated at Eton and Oxford, afterwards 
travelling in Italy to study ancient manuscripts, in particular 
those of the Vatican library. It was here that he began a life-long 
friendship with G. C. Cobet. He was headmaster at Louth and 
then at Edgbaston, and in 1S66 went to Australia to be profes.sor 
of classics and logic at Sydney university. Dr. Badham ’s classical 
attainments were recognized by the most famous European critics. 

Badham published editions of Euripides*, Helena and Iphigenia in 
Tauris (1851), Ion (iSsi) , Plato’s Philebus (1855, 1878), Laches and 
Euthydemm (1865), Phaedrus (1851), Symposium (1866) and De 
Plalonis Epistohs (1866). He also contributed to Mnemosyne (Cobet’s 
journal) and other classical periodicals. His Adhortatio ad Discipuhs 
Academiae Sydntensis (iSOg) contains a number of emendations of 
Thucydides and other classical authors. He also published an article 
on “The Text of Shakespere” in Cambridge Essays (1856) ; Criticism 
applied to Shakespere (1840) ; Thoughts on Classical and Commercial 
Education (1864). A collected edition of his Speeches and Lectures 
delivered in Australia (Sydney, 1890) contains a memoir by Thomas 
Butler. 

BADIA Y LEBLICH (1766-1818): see Ali Bey. 
BADIUS, JODOCUS or JOSSE (1462-1535), sometimes 
called Badius Ascensius from the village of Asche, near Brussels, 
where he was born, an eminent printer at Paris, whose establish- 
ment was celebrated under the name of Prelum Ascensiantm. He 
was himself a scholar of considerable repute, had studied at Brus- 
sels and Ferrara, and before settling in Paris had taught Greek 
for several years at Lyons. He illustrated with notes several of 
the classics which he printed, and was the author of numerous 
pieces, amongst which are a life of Thomas k Kempis, and a satire 
on the follies of women, entitled Navicula Stultarum Mulierutn. 

See P. Renouard, Bibliographie des impressions et des oeuvres de 
Josse Badius Ascensius (1908). 

BAD LANDS, a term originally applied to certain areas in 
western South Dakota which, because of their extreme roughness 
and inhospitability to man, were called Maka Sicha (maka, bad; 
sicka, lands) by the Dakota Indians, Mauvaises Terres by the 
French Canadian trappers of the region, and later “bad lands” 
by the white settlers. More recently the term has come to have 
only a topographic significance afid is applied to regions sharing 
characteristics of the type area — the White river region of South 
Dakota. Other areas of bad lands occur in North Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah 




VIEWS OF ROCK FORMATIONS IN THE REGION KNOWN AS 
THE “BAD LANDS" OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


The roughness of the district and its general Inhospitablllty to man have given the White river region of South 
Dakota the name of the "bad lands." The area is covered with deep gullies, precipitous walls and fantastic 
rock formations which Jut forth irregularly. These are largely the result of the erosive work of surface 
running water, although underground streams, wind erosion and other agencies are thought by some to have 
played a minor part in the shaping of some of the forms 


1. Detail of valley side showing differential erosion in hard and soft beds 

2. View across section of the bad lands showing differential erosion on rocks 

of varying resistance 

3. View across a bad land area from eroded plateau above 

4. Detail of a stream divide along the White river bed 


5. Detail of valley wail showing differential erosion 

6. View down a gully of the bad lands 

7. Buttes In the bad lands that have been isolated t 


8. View from bad lands district Into the valley of a master stream 
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and other Western States and in various regions of other conti- 
nents, notably South America and Asia. 

The South Dakota bad lands are still known as the most pic- 
turesque and rugged areas of their kind in the world. They are 
variously known as the White River Bad Lands, the Big Bad 
Lands or even the Bad Lands. 

Typical bad lands are areas intimately dissected by running 
water into innumerable, winding, narrow, steep-sided gullies sepa- 
rated by narrow, serrate divides. They are found fringing the 
outer valley walls of some master stream to which the gullies are 
tributary or in a zone bordering table-lands that lie a few hundred 
feet above the general level of the surrounding country. The 
width of the dissected area varies considerably but seldom ex- 
ceeds a few miles. In depth, the gullies usually vary from a few 
tens of feet to a few hundred feet. Gradients of stream courses 
in the valley bottoms are normally high, increasing toward their 
sources, where they may become nearly, if not quite, vertical. On 
the side-walls there are many alternations of steep slopes, pro- 
jecting ledges and more gentle slopes. Divides between gullies 
are narrow, tortuous in direction and are interspersed with pin- 
nacles and sags. Isolated peaks, pillars and pulpit rocks capped 
by more resistant portions of rock abound. The coalescing of 
gullies frequently leaves isolated flat-topped buttes, pyramidal or 
conical-shaped hills or wedge-shaped short ridges. 

Viewed from the valley of the master stream to which the dis- 
secting gullies are tributary, the fringe of bad lands appears 
against the sky-line much as a sawtooth mountain range appears 
from a greater distance. From the upland area one may approach 
the bad lands over level country with no hint of their presence 
until the head of a ravine is reached, when the whole intricate 
maze of gullies, ridges and peaks is seen suddenly. 

Origin. — Bad lands are chiefly the result of the erosive work 
of running water. Erosion by the wind, the dissolving action of 
underground water and other agencies may play a part in the 
shaping of some forms, e.g., by the etching out of the less resistant 
portions of rock, but these are merely incidental to the cutting 
of gullies. 

For the formation of bad lands three factors seem to be the 
determinants: (i) the nature of the underlying rock material: 
(2) the gradient or slope of the land surface; (3) the climate of 
the region. 

The most favourable rock material is a fine-grained, poorly 
cemented one of low permeability to water, such as clay or soft 
shale with perhaps some friable, fine sandstone or volcanic ash 
When moistened, many of these clays expand and when dried may 
curl up in flakes and spring loose from the underlying mass or 
they may swell into spongy masses and dry in loose, incoherent 
aggregates resembling cauliflower heads. Such material is readily 
removed by slope wash during successive rains. The fineness of 
the material facilitates rapid transportation so that the chances 
for accumulation or deposition are small so long as water is 
flowing over the surface. 

Stratified clays and shales are often alternately interbedded 
with sandstones, conglomerates, limestones or other more re- 
sistant layers. Shales, furthermore, often contain hard spherical 
concretions that may offer greater resistance to removal. Erosion 
of such material results in isolated resistant masses such as concre- 
tions or conglomerate boulders and give rise to pillars of clay 
capped by these harder rocks. Pulpit rocks, toadstool rocks and 
like forms capped by slabs of sandstone or limestone are formed 
in a similar manner. 

In bad lands the down cutting action of streams dominates over 
the side cutting. In order that this may take place the gradient 
of stream valleys must be steep. In many cases steep gradients are 
made possible by the rapid excavation of a large valley by a 
master stream which heads in some region of more abundant 
rainfall and which erodes its valley more rapidly than the 
tributaries from the bad lands areas where there is less rainfall. 

The climate of regions of bad lands is mostly arid or semi- 
arid. Daily as well as yearly variations in temperature are great. 
Humidity is low. Rainfall is likely to be concentrated in heavy 
showers within short intervals alternating with longer periods of 
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drought. During the sudden downpours of rain, slopes are washed 
clean of the fine clays loosened during the preceding period of 
moistening and drying, and any small vegetation that may have 
gained a foothold is quickly swept away. The great concentration 
of water from the bare side slopes rushes down the gullies, 
removing material from the bottom, and deepens the trenches. 

Life. — In the bad lands proper there is little vegetation of any 
kind partly because of the deficiency of rainfall, but largely be- 
cause of the difficulty plants have in maintaining a foothold under 
the severe conditions of ero.sion. Animal life in the bad lands is 
likewise scarce because of the meagre supply of plant food A 
few birds, an occasional rabbit, gopher, prairie-dog, mouse, snake 
or coyote are likely inhabitants of .such a region 

Fossils. — The rock formations of bad lands probably con- 
tain fossils in not greater abundance than the rocks of other 
regions, but the bare slopes and the rapid erosion make fossil- 
finding in these areas easier. Among the fossils found are those 
of the horse, camel, rhinoceros, dog, cat, tapir, deer, rodent, 
insect eater, turtle, crocodile, eggs of birds and the remains of 
many animals now extinct. 

Bibmography. — C. C. O’Harra, “The White River Badlands,” 
BuUetm No. 13, So. Dak. School of Mines; Freeman Word, “The 
Geology of a portion of the Badlands," Bulletin No. it, So. Dak. 
Geol. and Natural History Survey. (J. J. R ) 

BADLESMERE, BARTHOLOMEW, Baron (1275- 
1322), English nobleman, was the son and heir of Gunselm de 
Badlesmere (d 1301), and fought in the English army both in 
France and Scotland during the later years of the reign of 
Edward I. In 1307 he became governor of Bristol castle, and 
afterwards steward of his household to Edward II. He conspired 
with some other noblemen to gain supreme influence in the royal 
council Although very hostile to Earl Thomas of Lancaster, 
Badlesmere helped to make peace between the king and the 
earl in 1318, and was a member of the middle party which 
detested alike Edward’s minions, like the Despensers, and his 
violent enemies like Lancaster. The king’s conduct, however, 
drew him to the side of the earl, and he had already joined 
Edward's enemies when, in Oct. 1321, his wife, Margaret de 
Clare, refused to admit Queen Isabella to her husband’s castle 
at Leeds in Kent. The king captured the castle, seized and 
imprisoned Lady Badlesmere, and civil war began. After the 
defeat of Lancaster at Boroughbridge, Badlesmere was taken and 
hanged at Canterbury on April 14 1322. His son and heir, Giles, 
died without children in 1338. 

BADMINTON or GREAT BADMINTON, village in the 
Cotswold Hills, Gloucestershire, England, 100 m. W. of London by 
the Great Western railway (direct line to south Wales). Here 
is Badminton House, the seat of the dukes of Beaufort, standing 
in a park some ten miles in circumference. The manor of Bad- 
minton was acquired in 1O08 from Nicholas Boteler (to whose 
family it had belonged for several centuries) by Thomas, Vis- 
count Somerset (d. 1650 or 1651 ), 3rd son of Edward, 4th earl of 
Worcester, and was given by his daughter and heiress Elizabeth 
to Henry Somerset, 3rd marquess of Worcester and ist duke of 
Beaufort (1629-99), who built the present mansion (1682) on 
the site of the old manor house. Population of parish (1921) 388. 

BADMINTON, a game played with rackets and shuttle- 
cocks, its name being taken from the duke of Beaufort’s seat in 
Gloucestershire, England. The game appears to have been first 
played in England about 1873, but before that time it was played 
in India, where it is still popular to some extent. The Badminton 
Association in England was founded in 1895, and its laws were 
framed from a code of rules drawn up in 1887 for the Bath Bad- 
minton Club and based on the original Poona (1876) rules. These 
rules apply to the game as played in America and in practically 
every other country where Badminton is played. In clubs con- 
trolled by the Badminton Association only the covered court 
game is recognized. The All-England championships for gentle- 
men’s doubles, ladies’ doubles, and mixed doubles were instituted 
in 1899, and for gentlemen’s singles and ladies’ singles in 1900; 
and the first International Match between England and Ireland 
was played in 1903. Badminton may be played by daylight or by 
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artificial light, either with two players on each side (the four- 
handed or double game) or with one player on each side (the two- 
handed or single game). The game ccmsists entirely of volleying 
and is extremely fast, a single at Badminton being admitted to 
require more staying power than a single at lawn tennis There is 
much scope for judgment and skill; e.g, in “dropping” (hitting 
the shuttk gently just over the net) and in “smashing” (hitting 
the shuttle with a hard downward stroke). The measurements of 
the Badminton court are shown on the accompanying plan. 

Diagram of Court — In the two-handed 
game, the width of the court is reduced to 
jyft. and the long service lines are dispensed 
with, the back boundary lines being used as 
the long service lines, and the lines dividing 
the half courts being produced to meet the 
back boundary lines. The net posts are placed 
either on the side boundary lines or at any 
distance not exceeding aft. outside the said 
lines; thus in the four-handed game, the 
distance between the posts is from 20 to 24ft , 
and in the two-handed game, from 17 to arft. 

N.B — With the exception of the net line, the 
dotted lines on the court apply only to the 
court for the two-handed game. 

The Badminton hall should, if possible, 
be not less than 25ft in height above the 
middle of the net. Along the net line is 
stretched a net 3oin deep and from 17 to 
24ft. long, according to the position of the 
posts, and edged on the top with white tape 
^in. wide. The top of the net §hould be 
5ft. from the ground at the centre and 5ft. 
lin. at the posts. The shuttlecock (or 
shuttle) has from 14 to 16 feathers from 
2^ to 2^in. long, and weighs from 73 to 85 grains. The racket 
(which is of no specified size, shape or weight) is strung with 
strong fine gut and weighs as a rule between 5 and 602. 

The game is for 15 or, rarely, for 21 aces, except in ladies’ 
singles, when it is for ii aces; and a rubber is the best of three 
games. Where 21 aces are played (as only occurs in handicap con- 
tests) matches are decided by a single game. The right to choose 
ends or to serve first in the first game of the rubber is decided by 
tossing. If the side which wins the toss chooses first .service, the 
other side chooses ends, and vice versa; but the side which wins 
the toss may call upon the other side to make first choice. The 
sides change ends at the beginning of the second game, and again 
at the beginning of the third game, if a third game is necessary. 
In the third game the sides change ends when the side which is 
leading reaches eight in a game of 1 5 aces, and 6 in a game of 1 1 
aces, or, in handicap games, when the score of either side reaches 
half the number of aces required to win the game. In matches of 
one game ( 2 1 aces) the sides change ends when the side which is 
leading has scored ii aces. The side winning a game serves first 
in the next game, and, in the four-handed game, either player on 
the side that has won the last game may take first service in the 
next game. 

The single-handed and double-handed game consists of 15 aces; 
when the score is “13 all” the side which first reaches 13 has the 
option of “setting” the game to 5, and when the score is “14 all” 
the side which first reaches 14 has the option of “setting” the game 
to 3 ; i.e , the side which first scores 5 or 3 aces, according as the 
game has been “set” at “13 all” or “14 all” wins. In ladies’ singles, 
when the score is “q all” the side first reaching 9 may “set” the 
game to 5, and when the score is “10 all” the side which first 
reaches 10 may “set” the game to 3. In three-handed or in four- 
handed games, the game consists of 21 aces, the first “set” is at 
“19 all”; second set is at “20 all." There is no “setting” in handi- 
cap games 

In the four-handed game the player who serves first stands in 
his right-hand half court and serves to the player who is standing 
in the opposite right-hand half court, the other players meanwhile 
standing anywhere on their side of the net. As soon as the shuttle 
is hit by the server’s racket, all the players may stand anywhere 
on their side of the net. If the player served to returns the shuttle 


— hits it into any part of his opponents’ court before it touches 
the ground — ^it has to be return^ by one of the “in” (serving) 
side, and then by one of the “out” (non-serving) side, and so on, 
until a “fault” is made or the shuttle ceases to be “in play.” (The 
shuttle is “in play” from the time it is struck by the server’s 
racket until it touches the ground, or touches the net Without 
going over, or until a “fault” is made.) If the “in” side makes a 
“fault,” the server loses his “hand” (serve), and the player served 
to becomes the server; but no score accrues. If the “out” side 
makes a “fault,” the “in” side scores an ace, and the players on 
the “in” side change half courts, the server then serving from his 
left half court to the player in the opposite left half court, who 
has not yet been served to. Only the player served to may take 
the service, and only the “in” side can score an ace. The first 
service in each innings is made from the right-hand half court. 
The side that starts a game has only one “hand” in its first 
innings ; in every subsequent innings each player on each side has 
a “hand,” the partners serving consecutively. While a side re- 
mains “in,” service is made alternately from each half court into 
the half court diagonally opposite, the change of half courts taking 
place whenever an ace is scored. If, in play, the shuttle strikes 
the net but still goes over, the stroke is good; but if this happens 
in service and the service is otherwise good, it is a “let”; i e , the 
stroke does not count, and the server must serve again, even if 
the shuttle has been struck by the player served to, in which case 
it is assumed that the shuttle would have fallen into the proper 
half court. It is a “let,” too, if the server, in attempting to serve, 
misses the shuttle altogether. It is a good stroke, in service or In 
play, if the shuttle falls on a line, or, in play, if it is followed over 
the net with the striker’s racket, or passes outside either of the 
net-posts and then drops inside any of the boundary lines of the 
opiw.site court. Mutatis mutandis, the above remarks apply to the 
two-handed game, the main points of difference being that, in the 
two-handed game, both sides change half courts after each ace is 
scored and the same player takes consecutive serves, whereas in 
the double game only the serving side changes half courts at an 
added ace and a player may not take two consecutive serves in 
the same game. Furthermore, since 1921, it has been laid down 
that in the two-handed game the players shall serve from and re- 
ceive service in the right-hand half courts only when the server’s 
score is o, or when he has scored an even number of aces in the 
game, the service being delivered from and received in the left- 
hand half courts when the server has scored an odd number of 
aces 

It is a “fault” (a) if the service is overhand; i.e., if the shuttle 
when struck is higher than the server’s waist; (b) if, in serving, 
the shuttle does not fall into the half court diagonally opposite 
that from which service is made; (c) if the service falls short of 
the service line or outside the boundary lines; (d) unless both the 
server’s feet are in his own court; a foot on a line is held to be out 
of court; (e) if either in service or in play the shuttlecock fails 
outside the bounds of the court; (f) if the shuttlecock in service 
or play, passes through or under the net, or hangs in the net, or 
touches the roof or side walls of the hall or the person or dress 
of any player, or anything except the bat of the striker, or the 
top of the net; (g) if the shuttle is struck twice successively^ by 
the same player, or if it is struck by a player and his partner; 
(h) if the shuttle be struck before it crosses to the striker’s side 
of the net; (i) if the striker touch the net or its supports with his 
racket or otherwise. 

The development of Badminton in Great Britain and Ireland 
since 19 to is evidenced by the increase in the number of clubs 
affiliated with its central Organization, the Badminton Association. 
In 1910 only 302 clubs were so affiliated, including Scottish clubs, 
while at the end of 1927 the number totalled nearly 700 in Eng- 
land alone. A further total of over 360 clubs belonged to the 
Irish, Scottish and Welsh Badminton Unions. 

The World War necessarily checked the progress of the game, 
but since 1918 it has steadily gained in popularity, and with the 
aid of exhibition matches, which for some seasons have been held 
all over England, a better knowledge of the possibilities of Bad-, 
minton has been acquired. Another symptom of the game’s 
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advance is the increase in the number of county associations, the 
chief object of which is the promotion of inter-county matches 
and competitions. 

The list of tournament fixtures in the season 1927-28 was in 
striking contrast to that of the season 1910-n. At that time only 
about a dozen open meetings were held, whereas the fixtures for 
1927-28 numbered at least 35. International contests between 
England and Ireland, England and Scotland, and Scotland and 
Ireland, are now established features of every season. England 
retained her unbeaten record in 1927, though in 1924 she only 
escaped defeat at the hands of Ireland by the narrow margin of 
one match. In 1928 the All-England Championships resulted as 
follows: — Men’s Singles, J. F Devlin. Ladies’ Singles, Mrs. R. C. 
Tragett. Men’s Doubles, Sir G. A. Thomas and F Hodge. Ladies’ 
Doubles, Mrs. M. Barrett and Miss V. Elton. Mixed Doubles, 
A. E. Harbot and Mrs. R. C. Tragett. 

Bibliography. — The most important books that have been written 
on the game are: S. M Massey, Badminton (iqii) ; Sir G A. Thomas, 
Bt., The Art of Badminton (1923) ; G. S. B. Mack, Badminton (1925) ; 
Mrs. R. C. Tragett, Badminton for Beginners (1926). 

For full information as to the Laws of Badminton, the reader is 
referred to The Badminton Association’s Annual Handbook (London) . 
The Badminton Gazette, established in Nov. 1907, is the official 
organ of the Association, and appears monthly throughout the season. 
Also see Spalding’s Lawn Sports for official rules and full details 
of the game 

BADNUR, a town of British India, the headquarters of the 
district of Betul in the Central Provinces, pop about 7,000 Not 
far from Badnur is Kherla, the former re.sidcncc of the Gond 
rajhas, where there is an old fort, now in ruins. 

BADOGLIO, PIETRO (1871- ), Italian general, was 

born at Grazzano, Sicily, Sept 28, 1871. During the Italo-Turkish 
War he served in Tripoli on the staff. During the World War he 
planned and carried out the successful attack on Monte Sabotino 
which preceded the fall of Gorizia in Aug. 1916 and commanded 
the 27th Corps at the battle of Caporetto. From Feb. 1918, he 
acted as sole sub-chief-of-staff under Diaz. He conducted the 
Armistice preliminaries at Villa Giusti and signed the Armistice 
on behalf of Italy. In Nov. 1919, he was appointed to the rank 
of army general and was chief of the general staff in succession 
to Diaz until Feb. 1921. In 1923 he was appointed ambassador 
to Brazil, but returned to be chief of the general staff, a post which 
had been recreated when Mussolini took charge of the War 
Ministry 

BAD OLDESLOE, a spa in the south-east of the Prussian 
province of Schleswig-Holstein, on the Trave, and a junction on 
the railway from Liibeck to Hamburg. Pop. (1925), 6,320. 

BADRINATH, a village and celebrated temple in British 
India, in the Garhwal district of the United Provinces. It is situ- 
ated among mountains rising to a height of 23,000ft , and the 
altitude of the great temple itself is 10,294 feet It is about 
40 or 50ft. in height, built in the form of a cone, with a small 
cupola, on the top of which is a gilt ball and spire, and contains 
the shrine of Baclrinath, dedicated to an incarnation of Vishnu 
The principal idol is of black stone and is 3ft. in height. Badrinath 
is a favourite resort of pilgrims from all parts of India; and the 
long and toilsome route by which it is reached enhances the 
merits of the pilgrimage. 

BADULLA, the administrative capital of the province of 
Uva, Ceylon, S4m. south-east of Kandy, and the terminus of the 
mountain railway. It was in Kandyan times the home of a prince 
who ruled Uva as a principality. Badulla stands 2,222ft, above 
sea-level; the average annual rainfall is 78iin.; the average tem- 
perature, 73®. The population of the town in 1921 was 8,092; of 
the Uva Province, 233,864. The town which is almost encircled 
by a river, the Badulla-Oya, and over-shadowed by the Namina- 
cooly Kande range of mountains (highest peak 6,680ft.) is very 
picturesquely situated. It is the centre of a thriving tea and 
rubber planting district. 

BAEDEKER, KARL (1801-1859), German publisher, was 
born at Essen, Nov. 3, 1801. His father had 4 printing establish- 
ment and bookshgp there, and Karl followed the same business in- 
dependently in Coblenz. Here he began to issue the first of the 
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series of guide-books with which his name is associated. They fol- 
lowed the model of the English series instituted by John Murray, 
but developed in the course of years so as to cover the greater part 
of the civilized world, and later were issued in English and French 
as well as German Baedeker’s son Fritz carried on the business, 
which in 1872 was transferred to Leipzig. Baedeker’s success was 
due to systematic personal hard work He is said to have been in 
the habit of travelling incognito and noting the minutest partic- 
ulars of management in the hotels he visited The firm maintained 
a tradition of employing good scholars and geographers in the prep- 
aration of its guide books 

BAEKELAND, LEO HENDRIK (1863- ), the 

inventor of bakelite, was bom in Ghent, Belgium. In 1889, he 
came to America where he became active as research chemist, 
particularly in the manufacture of photographic materials, a sub- 
ject in which he had been interested since student days at Ghent. 
In 1893 he founded the Nepera Chemical Company, in Yonkers, 
N.Y., for the manufacture of photographic paper.s. The most suc- 
cessful was Velox paper which utilizes a special colloidal chloride 
of silver relatively unsensitive to yellowish and greenish light, but 
much more sensitive to blue and violet rays. Hence, it can be 
exposed and developed rapidly and conveniently Baekeland then 
devoted himself to chemical research, developing the apparatus 
used in commercial production of caustic soda and chlorine by 
passing electric current through a solution of brine. 

In 1906, he undertook a new line of research which resulted 
in his invention of Bakelite materials, synthetic phenol resinoids 
obtained by action of phenols upon aldehydes. Baekeland’s pro- 
duct resembled shellac or amber in colour and form, but was 
otherwise so totally different that it formed the basis for an 
entirely new industry Here was a super-resin which nature had 
not furnished; it had been built to specification in the research 
laboratory. This invention should probably be considered Baeke- 
land’s leading work, so broadly useful have resinoids become in 
nearly every phase of human activity. They have been used for 
electrical purposes and endless other industrial applications where 
natural resins, rubber or celluloid are unsuited These applications 
range from radio and wireless telegraphy and other electrical 
devices to gears, grindstones, aeroplane propellers, self-lubricating 
bearings, jewellery and ornamental articles. 

BAEL FRUIT (Acgle Marmelos). Aegle is a genus of the 
family Rutaceae, containing three species, two in tropical Asia 
and one in we.st tropical Africa. The plants are trees bearing 
strong spines, with alternate, compound leaves each with three 
leaflets and panicles of sweet-scented white flowers. Aegle Mar- 
melos, the bael- or bel-fruit tree (also known as Bengal quince), 
is found wild or cultivated throughout India. The tree is valued 
for its fruit, which is oblong to pyriform in shape, 2 tol 5 in. in 
diameter and has a grey or yellow rind and a sweet, thick orange- 
coloured pulp. The unripe fruit is cut up in slices, sun-dried and 
u.scd as a remedy for dysentery; the ripe fruit is described as 
sweet, aromatic and cooling. The wood is yellowish-white and 
hard but not durable. 

BAENA, a town of southern Spain, in the province of Cor- 
dova. Pop (1920), 18,361. Baena is picturesquely situated near 
the river Marbella, on the slope of a hill crowned with a castle, 
which formerly belonged to the famous captain Gonzalo dc Cor- 
dova. Farming and horse-breeding are the chief local industries. 
The nearest railway station is Luque (pop. 5,750), 4m. south- 
east on the Ja6n-Lucena line. The site of the Roman town 
(Baniana or Biniana) can still be traced. 

BAER, KARL ERNST VON (1792-1876), German biolo- 
gist, was born at Piep, Estonia, on Feb. 29 1792. His father, a 
.small landowner, sent him to school at Reval, which he left in 
his 1 8th year to study medicine at Dorpat university. The lec- 
tures of K. F. Burdach (1776-1847) suggested research in the 
wider field of life-history, and as at that time Germany offered 
more facilities for and greater encouragement to scientific work, 
von Baer went to Wurzburg, where J I. J. Dollinger (1770-1841), 
father of the Catholic theologian, was professor of anatomy. He 
collaborated with C. H. Pander (1794-1865) in researches on 
the evolution of the chick, the results of which were first published 
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in Burdach’s treatise on physiology. Continuing his investigations 
alone von Baer extended them to the evolution of organisms 
generally, and after a sojourn at Berlin he was invited by his 
old teacher Burdach, who had become professor of anatomy at 
Konigsberg, to join him as prosector and chief of the new zoolog- 
ical museum (1817). Von Baer’s discovery of the human ovum 
is the subject of his Epistola de Ovo Mammalium et Hominis 
Getiesi (Leipzig, 1827), and in the following year he published 
the first part of his History of the Development of Animals 
{Ueber dte Entwickelungsgeschichte der Thiere), the second part 
following in 1837. In this work he demonstrated that the Graafian 
follicles in the ovary are not the actual eggs, but that they con- 
tain the true ovum. He next showed that in all vertebrates the 
primary stage of cleavage of the fertilized egg is followed by 
modification into leaf-like germ-layers (skin, muscular, vascular 
and mucous) whence arise the several organs of the body by 
differentiation. He further discovered the gelatinous, cylindrical 
cord, known as the notochord which pas.ses along the body of the 
embryo of vertebrates, in the lower types of which it is limited 
to the entire inner skeleton, while in the higher the backbone 
and skull are developed round it. In his History of Development 
he suggests, “Are not all animals in the beginning of their develop- 
ment essentially alike, and is there not a primary form common to 
all?” (i. p. 223). Notwithstanding this, the “telic” idea, with the 
archetypal theory which it involved, possessed von Baer to the 
end of his life, and explains his inability to accept the theory 
of unbroken descent with modification when it was propounded 
by Charles Darwin and A. R. Wallace in 1858. The influence of 
von Baer’s discoveries has been far-reaching and abiding. Not 
only was he the pioneer in that branch of biological science to 
which Francis Balfour, gathering up the labours of many fellow- 
workers, gave coherence in his Comparative Embryology (1881), 
but the impetus to T. H. Huxley’s researches on the structure of 
the medusae came from him {Life, i. 1(13), and Herbert Silencer 
found in von Baer’s “law of development” the “law of all develop- 
ment” (Essays, i. 30). In 1834 von Baer was appointed librarian 
of the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg (Leningrad). In 
183s he published his Development of Fishes, and as the result 
of collection of all available information concerning the fauna 
and flora of the Polar regions of the empire, he was appointed 
leader of an Arctic expedition in 1837. The remainder of his 
active life was occupied in divers fields of research, geological 
as well as biological, an outcome of the latter being his fine 
monograph on the fishes of the Baltic and Caspian seas. One of 
the last works from his prolific pen was an interesting auto- 
biography published at the expense of the Estonian nobles on 
the celebration of the jubilee of his doctorate in 1864. Three 
years afterwards he received the Copley medal. He died at Dor- 
|)at on Nov. 28, 1876. 

BAER, WILLIAM JACOB ( i860- ), American paint- 

er, was born on Jan 29, i860, in Cincinnati (Ohio). He studied 
at Munich in 1880-84. He had much to do with the revival in 
America of the art of miniature-painting, to which he turned in 
1892, and was the first president of the Society of Painters in 
Miniature, New York. Among his miniatures are “The Golden 
Hour,” “Daphne,” “In Arcadia” and “Madonna with the Auburn 
Hair ” 

BAETYLUS (bc't^-lus), a Greek word of Semitic origin 
( — bethel) denoting a sacred stone. Numerous holy or fetish 
stones existed in antiquity, and were generally attached to the 
cult of some particular god, and looked upon as his abiding-place 
or symbol A famous example is the holy stone at Delphi (Pau- 
san. X. 24), said to have been the one which Cronus (q.v ) 
swallowed. Another famous stone was that of Cybele, at Pes- 
sinus. See Great Mother of the Gods. In some cases an 
attempt was made to give a more regular form to the original 
shapeless stone See Hf.rmae. 

See Bosigk, De Baetyliis (1854) ; and the exhaustive article by F. 
Lenormant in Darcmbcrg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des Antiquitis. 

BAEYER, JOHANN FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
ADOLF VON (1835-1917), German chemist, was born at 
Berlin on Oct. 31, 1835, his father being Johann Jacob von Baeyer 


(1794-1885), chief of the Berlin Geodetical Institute from 1870. 
He studied chemistry under R. W. Bunsen and F. A. Kekule, and 
in 1858 took his degree as Ph.D. at Berlin, becoming privatdocent 
a few years afterwards and assistant professor in 1866. Five years 
later he was appointed professor of chemistry at Strassbourg, and 
in 187s he migrated in the same capacity to Munich. He devoted 
himself mainly to investigations in organic chemistry, and in par- 
ticular to synthetical studies by the aid of “condensation” re- 
actions. The Royal Society of London awarded him the Davy 
medal in 1881 for his researches on indigo, the nature and com- 
position of which he did more to elucidate than any other single 
chemist, and which he also succeeded in preparing artificially, 
though his methods were not found commercially practicable. To 
celebrate his seventieth birthday his scientific papers were col- 
lected and published in two volumes (Gesammelte Werke, Bruns- 
wick, 1905), and the names of the headings under which they are 
grouped give some idea of the range and extent of his chemical 
work: — (i) organic arsenic compounds, (2) uric acid group, (3) 
indigo, (4) papers arising from indigo researches, (s) pyrrol and 
pyridine bases, (6) experiments on the elimination of water and 
on condensation, (7) the phthaleins, (8) the hydro-aromatic com- 
pounds, (9) the terpenes, (10) nitroso compounds, (ii) furfurol, 

(12) acetylene compounds and “strain” (Spannungs) theory, 

(13) peroxides, (14) basic properties of oxygen, (15) dibenzal- 
acetone and triphenylamine, (16) various researches on the aro- 
matic and (17) the aliphatic series. Baeyer died at Munich on 
Sept, s, 1917. 

BAEZA, a town of southern Spain, in the province of Jaen; 
in the Loma de Ubeda, a mountain range between the river Gua- 
dalquivcr on the south and its tributary the Guadalimar on the 
north. Pop. (1920) 15,326 Its chief buildings are those of the 
university (founded in 1533, and now occupied by the Institute 
of Secondary Education), the cathedral and the Franciscan mon- 
astery. Its fortifications, now in ruins, were of great strength. 
The town has little trade except in farm-produce ; but its red dye, 
made from the native cochineal, was formerly celebrated. In the 
middle ages Baeza was a flourishing Moorish city, said to contain 
50,000 inhabitants; but it was sacked in 1239 by Ferdinand III. 
of Castile, who in 1248 transferred its bishopric to Ja6n. It was 
the birthplace of the sculptor and painter, Caspar Becarra. 

BAFFIN, WILLIAM (1584-1622), English navigator and 
discoverer The earliest mention of his name occurs in 1612, in 
connection with an expedition in search of a North-West Passage, 
under the orders of Captain James Hall, whom he accompanied 
as chief pilot. Captain Hall was murdered in a fight with the 
natives on the west coast of Greenland, and during the two fol- 
lowing years Baffin served in the Spitsbergen whale-fishery, at 
that time controlled by the Muscovy Company. In 1615 he entered 
the service of the company for the discovery of the North-West 
Passage, and accompanied Captain Robert Bylot as pilot of the 
little ship “Discovery,” and now carefully examined Hudson 
Strait. The accuracy of Baffin’s tidal and astronomical observa- 
tions on this voyage was confirmed in a remarkable manner by 
Sir Edward Parry, when passing over the same ground two cen- 
turies later (1821). In the following year Baffin again sailed as 
pilot of the “Discovery,” and passing up Davis Strait discovered 
the fine bay to the north which now bears his name, together with 
the magnificent series of straits which radiate from its head and 
were named by him Lancaster, Smith and Jones Sounds, in honour 
of the generous patrons of his voyages. On this voyage he had sailed 
over 300m. farther north than his predecessor Davis, and for 236 
years his farthest north (about lat. 77°45') remained unsurpassed 
in that sea. All hopes, however, seemed now ended of discovering 
a passage to India by this route, and in course of time even Baffin’s 
discoveries came to be doubted until they were re-discovered by 
Captain Ross in 1818. Baffin next took service with the East 
India Company, and in 1617-19 performed a voyage to Surat in 
British India, and on his return received the special recognition 
of the company for certain valuable surveys of the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf which he had made in the course of the voyage. 
Early in 1620 he again sailed to the East, and in the Anglo-Persian 
attack on Kishm in the Persian Gulf, preparatory to the reduction 
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of Ormuz, he received his death-wound, and died on Jan. 23, 1622, 
Baffin made numerous scientific and magnetic observations, for 
one of which (the determination of longitude at sea by lunar 
observation) the honour is claimed of being the first of its kind 
on record. 

BAFFIN BAY and BAFFIN LAND, an Arctic sea and 
island named after the explorer William Baffin. The former ex- 
tends from about 69° to 78° N., and forms part of the long strait 
separating Greenland from Baffin Land. The latter is a barren 
tract included in Franklin district, Canada Area, approximately 
236,000 square miles. (See Canadian Arctic' Islands.) 

BAGA, a coarse-featured people related to the Nalu and 
Landuman who practise scarification. They live on the coast of 
French Guinea between Cape Verga and Konakri in independent 
villages by unhealthy swamps. There are traces of lotemism. 
Marriage is obligatory between (i.) the husband’s brothers and 
his wife’s sisters, and (ii ) the younger brother or nephew and 
the widow. Polygamy is allowed. The first wife has superior 
standing in the community Inheritance passes in the maternal 
line; family ownership of property is combined with individual 
possession of personalty. They practise husbandry and abori- 
cultuie (rice, banana, cabbage-palm, kola), most of the labour 
falling on the women. The dead are exposed, before being buried 
in sacred groves, and some of their grain and parts of their 
personal possessions are collected in their houses which are 
then burnt. They are animists. See Arcin, La Guinie Franqaise 
(1907) 

BAGAMOYO, seaport, Tanganyika Territory, East Africa, in 
6° 27' S, 38° 5 s' E Pop (1921) 5,200. As the mainland port 
nearest Zanzibar, 26m. distant, Bagamoyo became the starting- 
point for caravans to the great lakes, and thus an entrepot of 
trade for the interior of the continent. Of the explorers who 
began their journeys inland from Bagamoyo the most illustrious 
were Sir Richard Burton, J. FI Speke, J A Grant and Sir H M. 
Stanley. Having only an open roadstead it was superseded to a 
large extent in the last quarter of the loth century by the de- 
velopment of the port of Dar es Salaam, 3()m south. It retained, 
however, a considerable coastal trade. The ^ fission du Sacre 
Coeiir has a large establishment here and the town is the seat 
of a Roman Catholic bishopric Bagamoyo is the centre of 
an administrative division which had in 1921 a population of 
57 . 000 . 

BAGASSE (ba-gas'), the name given to the fibrous residue 
resulting from the crushing of sugar-cane and the expression of its 
juices. Originally the term was applied in Provence, France, to 
refuse from olive-oil mills, hence anything worthless. The word 
was also used to describe a disreputable woman, and it appears 
in English as “baggage.” The root of bagasse is the Anglo-Saxon 
baeg, referring to the olive skin as a bag. 

Sugar-cane bagasse, known also as pumice, megasse and cane 
straw, comprising refuse of the milling and extracting operations, 
averages about 12% by weight of insoluble matter. Bagasse is not 
returned to the soil for in the extraction of the cane juices sub- 
stantially all of the soluble mineials are carried off in solution 
leaving only the tough fibres which are very resistant to decay. 
Experiments to develop the use of bagasse as ensilage, as direct 
food or as a carrier for molasses, have been unsuccessful. Its use 
for a fuel, however, was worked out by developing special types 
of furnaces, and m most sugar-producing countries it furnishes the 
fuel for the sugar grinding 

Many attempts have been made to produce from bagasse a fibre 
suitable for paper making but hitherto the processes have been 
too costly or did not produce an entirely satisfactory paper, though 
in Hawaii small quantities of mulch paper are manufactured 
from it. 

In 1921 the manufacture was begun in Louisiana of a bagasse 
fibre insulating board. 

BAGATELLE, primarily a thing of trifling importance (Fr. 
from Ital. bagatella, bagata, a t rifle The name, though French, 
is given to a game which is probably of English origin, though its 
connection with the shovel-board of Cotton’s Complete Gamester 
is very doubtful. Strutt does not mention it. The game is very 


likely a modification of billiards, and is played on an oblong board 
or table varying in size from 6ft by i ^ft. to loft. by 3ft. The bed 
of the table is generally made of slate, although, in the smaller 
sizes, wood covered with green cloth is often used. The sides are 
cushioned wdth india-rubber. The head is semi-circular and fitted 
with nine numbered cups set into the bed, their numbers showing 
the amount scored by putting a ball into them An ordinary 
billiard-cue and nine balls, one black, four red, and four white, 
are used. The black ball is placed upon a spot about gin. in front 
of hole I, and about i8in from the player's end of the board. A 

line (the baulk) is drawn across it, be- 

hind which is another spot for the player’s 

® ball. (These measurements of course dif- 

® \ fer according to the size of the table.) 
Some modern tables have pockets as well 
® ® © as cups. 

Bagatelle Proper.— The black ball 
® ® having been placed on the upper spot, the 

players “string” for the lead, the winner 
being that player who plays his ball into 
the highest hole Any number may play, 
either separately, or in sides. Each player 
in turn plays all eight balls up the table, 
no score being allowed until a ball has 
touched the black ball, the object being to 
play as many balls as possible into the 
holes, the black ball counting double Balls 
missing the black at the beginning, tho.se 
rolling back across the baulkline, and those 

forced off the table are “dead” for that 

round and removed. The game is decided 
by the aggregate score made in an agreed 
number of rounds. 

Sans Egal. — This is a French form of 
the game. Two players take part, one 
using the red and one the white balls. 

After “stringing” for lead, the leader plays 

BY courtesy Of MESSRS. at the black, forfeiting a ball if he misses. 
THURSTON AND CO . LTD jjjg opponcnt thcii pldys at the black if it 

otherwise any way 

cannom, and tn getting the he likes, and cach then plays alternately, 
balls into the numbered the object being lo hole the black and his 
own balls, the winner being the one who 
scores the highest number of points. If a player holes one 
of his opponent’s balls it is scored for his opponent. The game 
is decided by a certain number of rounds, or by points, usually 
21 or 31. In other matters the rules of bagatelle apply. 

The Cannon Game. — This is usually considered the best and 
most scientific of bagatelle varieties. Tables without cups are some- 
times used. As in billiards three balls are required, the w’hile, spot- 
white and black, the last being spotted and the non-striker's ball 
placed midway between holes i and 9. The object of the game is 
to make cannons (caroms), balls played into holes, at the same 
time counting the number of the holes, but if a ball falls into a 
hole during a play in which no cannon is made the score counts 
for the adversary. If the striker’s ball is holed he plays from 
baulk; if an object-ball, it is spotted as at the beginning of the 
game. A cannon counts tw'o, missing the white object-ba'll scores 
I to the adversary; missing the black, 5 to the adversary If 
there are pockets, the striker scores 2 for holing the white object- 
ball and 3 for holing the black, but a cannon must be made by 
the same stroke; otherwise the score counts for the adversary 
Mississippi. — This variation is played with a bridge pierced 
with nine or more arches, according to the size of the table, the 
arches being numbered from r upwards. All nine balls are usually 
played, though the black is sometimes omitted, each player having 
a round, the object being to send the balls through the arches. 
This may not be done directly, but the balls must strike a cushion 
first, the black, jf used, counting double the arch made If a ball 
is played through an arch, without first striking a cushion, the 
score goes to the adversary, but another ball, lying in front of the 
bridge, may be sent through by the cue-ball if the latter has struck 
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a cushion. If a ball falls into a cup the striker scores the value of 
the cup as well as of the arch 

In music, Bagatelle is a name sometimes given to a short instru- 
mental piece of a light character. Beethoven wrote a number of 
such pieces for the pianoforte which were so entitled. 

BAGE, a town and municipality of the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil, about 176m. by rail W.N W. of the city of Rio 
Grande do Sul Pop of the municipality (1920) 46,298; of the 
town 24,424. It IS situated in a hilly region 774ft. above sea-level, 
and is the commercial centre of a large district on the Uruguayan 
border in which pastoral occupations are predominant. This region 
is the watershed for southern Rio Grande do Sul, from which 
streams flow east and south-east to the Atlantic coast, and north- 
west and south-west to the Uruguay river. The town dates from 
colonial times, and has always been considered a place of military 
importance because of its nearness to the Uruguayan frontier, only 
2sm distant It was captured by the Argentine general Lavalle 
in 1827, and figured conspicuously in most of the civil wars of 
Argentina. It is also much frequented by Uruguayan revolu- 
tionists. 

BAGEHOT, WALTER (baj'ot) (1826-1877), English 
economist, editor of the Economist newspaper from i860 to his 
death, was born at Langport, Somerset, his father being a banker 
at that place His life was comparatively uneventful, as he 
early gave up to literature the energies which might have gained 
him a large fortune in business or a great position in the political 
world He took his degree at the London University in 1848, 
and was called to the bar in 1852, but from an early date he 
joined his father in the banking business of Stuckey and Co in 
the west of England, and during a great part of his life, while he 
was editor of the Economist, he managed the London agency of 
the bank, lending its surplus money in “Lombard Street,'’ and 
otherwise attending to its London affairs He became also an 
underwriter at Lloyd’s, taking no part, however, in the active 
detailed business, which was done for him by proxy by a person 
or persons acting on his behalf. 

Bagehot’s connection with the Economist began in 1858, about 
which time he married a daughter of the first editor, the Right 
Hon. James Wilson, at that time secretary of the Treasury, and 
afterwards secretary of finance in India Partly through this 
connection he was brought into the inside of the political life 
of the time. He was an intimate friend of Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis, and was afterwards in constant communication with 
many of the political chiefs, especially with Gladstone, Robert 
Lowe and Grant Duff, and with the permanent heads of the great 
departments of state In the City in the same way he was inti- 
mate with the governor and directors of the Bank of England, 
and with leading magnates in the banking and commercial world , 
while his connection with the Political Economy Club brought 
him into contact in another way with both City and politics His 
active life in business and politics, however, was not of so ab- 
sorbing a kind as to prevent his real devotion to literature, but 
the literature largely grew out of his activities, and of no one 
can it be said more truly than of Bagehot that the atmosphere in 
which he lived gave tone and colour and direction to his studies, 
one thing of course acting and reacting on another. The special 
note of his books, apart from his remarkable gift of conversa- 
tional epigrammatic style, which gives a peculiar zest to the writ- 
ing, is the quality of scientific, dispassionate description of mat- 
ters which were hardly thought of previously as subjects of scien- 
tific study. ITiis is specially the case with the two boqks which 
perhaps brought him the most reputation. The Enj^lish Constitu- 
tion (1867), and Lombard Street (1873). They are both books of 
observation and description. The English constitution is described, 
not from law books as a lawyer would describe it, but from the 
actual working, as Bagehot himself had witnessed it, in his con- 
tact with ministers and the heads of government departments, 
and with the life of the society in which the politicians moved. 
The true springs and method of action are consequently described 
with a vivid freshness which gives the book a wonderful charm, 
and makes it really a new departure in the study of politics. 
It is the same with Lombard Street. The money market is there 


pictured as it really was in 1850-70, and as Bagehot saw it with 
philosophic eyes. 

Lombard Street was based on a series of articles which Bagehot 
wrote in 1858 in the Economist, though it was not published 
till the early ’70s, after it had been twice rewritten and re- 
vised with infinite labour and care. Lombard Street, like The 
English Constitution in political studies, is thus a new departure 
in economic and financial studies, applying the same sort of keen 
observation which Adam Smith used in the analysis of business 
generally to the special business of banking and finance in the 
complex modern world. It is, perhaps, not going too far to say 
that the whole theory of a one-reserve system of banking and 
how to work it, and of the practical means of fixing an “appre- 
hension minimum’’ below which the reserve should not fall, 
originated in Lombard Street and the articles which were the 
foundation of it; and the subsequent conduct of banking in Eng- 
land and throughout the world has been infinitely better and 
safer in consequence. A like note is also struck in Physics and 
Politics (1869), which is a description of the evolution of com- 
munities of men The materials here are derived mainly from 
books, the surface to be observed being so extensive, but the at- 
titude is precisely the same, that of a scientific observer To a 
certain extent the Physics and Politics had even a more remark- 
able influence on opinion, at least on foreign opinion, than The 
English Constitution or Lombard Street. It “caught on’’ as a 
development of the theory of evolution in a new direction, and 
Darwin himself was greatly interested, while one of the pleasures 
of Bagehot’s later years was to receive a translation of the book 
into the Russian language. In Literary Studies (1879) and 
Economic Studies (1880), published after his death, there is 
more scope than in the books already mentioned for other charac- 
teristics besides those of the scientific observer; but observation 
always comes to the front, as in the account of Ricardo, whom 
Bagehot describes as often, when he is most theoretical, really 
describing what a first-rate man of business would do and think 
in actual transactions. The observation, of course, is that of a 
tyf>e of business man in the City to which Ricardo as well as 
Bagehot belonged, though Ricardo could hardly look at it from 
the outside as Bagehot was able to do 

Bagehot had great City, political and literary influence, to 
which all his activities contributed, and much of his influence 
was lasting. In politics and economics especially, his habit of 
scientific observation affected the tone of discussion, and both 
the English constitution and the money market have been better 
understood generally because he wrote and talked and diffused 
lus ideas ip every possible way. He was unsuccessful in two or 
three attempts to enter parliament, but he had the influence of 
far more than an ordinary member, as director of the Economist 
and as the adviser behind the scenes of the ministers and perma- 
nent heads of departments who consulted him. His death oc- 
curred at Langport very suddenly. 

See the “Life” prefixed by R. H. Hutton to his edition of the 
Literary Studies (1905) , the introduction by Hartley Withers to 
Lombard Street (cd , with notes, by A. W. Wright, 1915) ; and the 
biography by Mrs. Russell Barrington in her Work.s and Life of 
Walter Bagehot (R. Gi.) 

BAGGAGEMASTER, in the United States the official re- 
sponsible for the transportation of passenger baggage and mail 
on railways, steamship lines and other systems of public convey- 
ance In England the army officer in charge of brigade or 
divisional baggage in the field is called the baggagemaster. This 
position in the United States calls for a common school educa- 
tion, a physical examination that includes hearing, eyesight and 
colour discrimination and general experience within the transport- 
ing system. At one of the New York city terminals the baggage- 
master controls the handling of 3I million pieces of baggage 
annually and 2,000 tons of mail daily He supiervises the work 
of the parcel rooms and the movement of the daily newspapers — 
in all involving a force of 500 people. The keeping of records 
represents one of the most important phases of the work of the 
baggagemaster. On file in his office on various types of cards 
and sheets are recorded the name of the express company or 
hotel from which the baggage is received, the name and address 
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of sender, the check number, weight, size, day and hour of ar- 
rival, description of the typ)e and condition of casing, destina- 
tion and general remarks. A declaration of value, required by 
law, is also kept on file. For further protective purposes, in 
cases where delivery is made from a taxicab the number of the 
cab is noted ; if a transfer company not well known to the agent 
acts as intermediary the driver’s licence is recorded. The amount 
of personal baggage handled by railroads has been reduced to a 
marked extent because of the tendency of the travelling public 
to carry less and less personal baggage; the decrease in the 
amount of display goods carried by commercial travellers and 
trend of urban holiday-makers to establish permanent summer 
homes rather than carry back and forth with them large numbers 
of trunks containing household furnishings. According to the 
census of 1920 there were approximately 8,904 baggagemasters 
and baggagemen per million population in the United States. 

BAGGARA (Cattlemen), African “Arabs” of Semitic origin, 
great cattle owners and breeders, found west of the White Nile 
between the Shilluk territory and Dar Nuba, principally in Kor- 
dofan. They intermarried little with the Nuba The date of 
their arrival in the Sudan is uncertain. They move from pasture 
to pasture, as food becomes deficient, and employ oxen as saddle 
and pack animals, carry no shield, but use a long, full-bladed spear, 
while many possess firearms They were resolute fighters and 
slave-traders and were the first, as they were certainly the most 
fervent, supporters of the mahdi in 1882. They constituted his 
real fighting force, and to their fanatical courage his victories were 
due. The mahdi’s successor, the khalifa Abdullah, was a Bag- 
gara, and throughout his rule the tribe held the first place in his 
favour. As hunters of big game, they attack even elephants with 
sword and spear. The men are types of physical beauty, with 
fine heads, erect athletic bodies and sinewy limbs. There is little 
that is Semitic in their appearance. Their skins vary in colour 
from a dark red-brown to a deep black; but their features are 
regular and free of negro characteristics In mental power they are 
much superior to the indigenous races around them They have a 
passion for fine clothes and ornaments, tricking themselves out 
with glass trinkets, rings and articles of ivory and horn. Their 
mode of hair-dressing (mop-fashion) earned them, in common 
with the Hadendoa, the name of “Fuzzy-wuzzies” among the 
British soldiers in the campaigns of 1884-98. The women wear 
lumps of amber, bosses of silver, large earrings and nose rings. 

See H. A. MacMichacl, History of the Arabs of the Sudan (1922). 

BAGGESEN, JENS IMMANUEL (1764-1826), Danish 
poet, was born at Korsbr. His parents were very poor, and before 
he was 1 2 he was sent to copy documents at the office of the clerk 
of the district. He was a melancholy, feeble child, and before this 
he had attempted suicide more than once. By dint of indomitable 
perseverance he found his way in 1782 to the University of 
Copenhagen. His Comical Tales (1792) in verse took the town 
by storm, and the struggling young poet found himself a popular 
favourite at twenty-one. He left Denmark in pique at the failure 
of his opera, Holge Danske (1789), and spent the next years in 
Germany, France and Switzerland, returning for a short period 
in 1790, when he published his fine descriptive poem, the Laby- 
rinth. The next 20 years were spent in incessant restless wander- 
ings over the north of Europe, Paris latterly becoming his nominal 
home. He contimied to publish volumes alternately in Danish 
and German. Of the latter the most important was the idyllic 
epos in hexameters called Parthenais (1803). In 1806 he returned 
to Copenhagen to find the young Ohlenschlager installed as the 
popular poet of the day. Until 1820 he resided in Copenhagen, 
engaged in constant literary feuds. He then left Denmark for 
the last time and went back to his beloved Paris, where he lost 
his second wife and youngest child in 1822, and after the miseries 
of an imprisonment for debt fell at last into a state of hopeless 
melancholy madness. He died Oct. 3, 1826, in the hospital at 
Hamburg on his way back to Denmark. Danish literature owes 
Baggesen a great debt for the firmness, polish and form which 
he introduced into it — ^his style being always finished and elegant. 
With all his faults he stands as the greatest figure between Holberg 
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and Ohlenschlager. Of all his poems, however, the loveliest and 
best, is a little simple song, “There was a time when I was very 
little,” which every Dane, high or low, knows by heart, and which 
is matchless in its simplicity and pathos. 

BAGGING AND BAGS. The textile stuff used for making 
bags was originally Baltic hemp, while in the beginning of the 
iQth century Sunn hemp or India hemp was also employed. 
Modern requirements call for so many difterent types of bagging 
that many kinds of fibres are used for this purpose. Most 
bagging is now made from yarns of the jute fibre. The cloth 
is, in general, woven with the plain weave, and the warp threads 
run in pairs, but large quantities of bags are made from cloths 
with single warp threads. In both cases the weave used for the 
cloth is that shown at A in the figure, but when double threads 
of warp are used, the arrangement is equivalent to the weave 
shown at B. The interlacings of the two 
sets of warp and weft for single and double 
warp are shown respectively at C and D, 
the black marks indicating the warp 
threads, and the white or blanks showing 
the weft. The particular style of bagging 
depends, naturally, upon the kind of ma- 
terial it is intended to hold. The coarsest 
type of bagging is perhaps that known as 
The weave of bagging “cotton bagging,” which derives its name 
cloth from the fact that it is used in the manu- 

facture of bags for transporting raw cotton. It is a heavy fabric 
42in wide, and weighs from 2 to 2ilb. per yard A similar, but 
rather finer make, is used for Sea Island and other fine cotton, and 
for any species of fibrous material; but for grain, spices, sugar, 
flour, coffee, manure, etc., the threads of warp and weft must 
lie closer, and the warp is usually single. For transporting such 
substances as sugar it is not uncommon to line the bag with 
paper, which excludes foreign matter and minimizes the loss. 
Although there are large quantities of seamless bags woven in 
the loom, the greater part of the cloth is woven in the ordinary 
way. It is then cut up into the required sizes by hand and by 
special machines, and afterwards sewn by chain-stitch or straight- 
stitch bag sewing machines. {See Sacking and Sack Manu- 
facture ) 

BAGHAL, a small native state in the Punjab, India. It is 
one of the Simla Hill states and has an area of 124sq.m. Pop. 
(1921) 25,099. The revenue amounts to £3,300 per annum. 

BAGHDAD. The foremost city of Mesopotamia and the 
capital of modern Iraq is situated in lat. 33° 20' N. and long. 
44® 24' E. on the Tigris at the point where that river and the 
Euphrates approach their closest approximation — to 25 miles. The 
city was originally built on the west bank of the river, but for 
over 1,000 years the greater part of the town has been on the E. 
bank. Today there is, however, a large and growing suburb, 
including a railway station on the west side, the two banks being 
connected by a bridge of boats. Baghdad is described by a 
traveller who visited it in 1 583 as being “a towne not very greate 
but very populous and of greate trafficke of strangers for that is 
the way to Persia, Turkic and Arabia, and from thence doe goe 
Caravans for these and other places.” Though the town has 
grown since that description was written, in other respects the 
words are still true and caravans, today by motor car and aero- 
plane, still run to Persia and “Turkie.” 

Baghdad lies at a central point in the Middle East and there has 
been from Sumerian times an important town either on this very 
spot or close at hand. In early Sumerian times the ancient capital 
lay at Kish on the Euphrates and when that river changed its 
course Babylon succeeded to Kish. In later times Ctesiphon and 
subsequently Seleucia on the west bank of the Tigris opposite 
Ctesiphon succeeded to the supremacy, Baghdad itself, although 
on a site which has been occupied since very early times and still 
preserves the name which it has held for at least 4,000 years, did 
not rise to the position of a city of the first rank until the founda- 
tion of the Arab town on the west bank in the latter half of the 
8th century a.d. Since that time the Abode of Peace although it 
has enjoyed very varying fortunes has always been the most 
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important city of Mesopotamia. Various factors have contributed 
to these changes, geographical, political and, as always in Meso- 
potamia, religious. Baghdad forms the meeting point* of the land- 
routes of S W. Asia. Until the discovery by the seafaring nations 
of Western Europe of a sea route to the Far East, Baghdad was 
the nodal point in the caravan routes between East and West. It 
commanded the two waterways of the Tigris and Euphrates and 
was close to the limit of navigation upwards of the former .stream. 
It was the natural centre for the roads through the upland coun- 
try to the north, for the ways through the gap of Khurasan, and 
for the practicable routes across the desert both to the Mediter- 
ranean and to the Holy Cities of Islam Its commercial position 
was therefore unrivalled. The more stable condition of the Tigris, 
which is less given to moving its course than the Euphrates, makes 
the site, in spite of the constant danger from floods, more favour- 
able to the continued existence of a city than the alternative Kish 
or Babylon. 

So long as Mesopotamia remained a fertile land of gardens, 
whose fruitfulness could excite the wonder of all who visited her, 
Baghdad was truly the abode of peace and plenty At the height 
of her fame during the early years of the 9th century Baghdad 
was the home of wealthy merchants and learned scholars who 
flourished under the shadow of an enlightened Caliphate Under 
Mamun, the successor of Harun-al-Raschid it rose to be the centre 
of Islam at a time when Islam represented the highest civiliza- 
tion of the West. Renowned for learning, famous for silks, and 
for gorgeous tiled buildings, Baghdad became the city of the 
Arabian Nights and seemed certain, so favoured was its geo- 
graphical situation, to enjoy a long period of prosi'ierity. But 
political circumstances were destined to prevent the realization 
of this dream For nearly two generations in the middle of the 
9th century the city was deserted in favour of Samarra and, when 
the central power did return to Baghdad, the Commanders of the 
Faithful had degenerated to the position of mere shadow kings in 
the hands of the Turkish bodyguard which their predecessors had 
founded. Mesopotamia however still remained the fruitful coun- 
try which it haci been in antiquity, and Baghdad, though shorn of 
her former splendours, was still an important centre to which 
merchants and pilgrims resorted. 

The real downfall of Baghdad did not come till 125S when 
Hulaku the Mongol and his hordes overran Mesopotamia. They 
destroyed the Arab civilization and, by systematically breaking 
down the irrigation system, converted what had formerly been an 
agricultural land into a waste of steppe suited only to pastoral 
nomadism A period of political instability ensued Both these 
factors contributed to the downfall of Baghdad. She depended 
for her position on a continuation of a prosperous trade which 
in an unsettled and devastated country was impossible. Further 
a new situation had arisen. From the coming of the Mongols 
until the 20th century apart from short intervals Baghdad was 
never an independent capital. She was dependent first on the 
Mongol Emperor of Persia, then she became the southern capital 
of a smaller Mongol state. At the beginning of the 15th century 
she fell under Turkoman domination and a century later became 
part of the Persian kingdom. A prey to the warring factions of 
Turks and Persians the city was more than once put to the sword 
but relapsed into comparative obscurity after its final capture by 
the Sultan Murad IV. An indej)endent Pashalik, attacked by Nadir 
Shah, and then once more at the beginning of the 19th century 
restored to full Turkish control, Baghdad remained a remote town 
far from the centres of political importance but often the unfor- 
tunate victim of political ambition But the ancient fame and 
commercial possibilities of the country led at the end of the 19th 
century to the idea of a Baghdad railway, to connect Central 
Europe with the Middle East. Finally, in the readjustment of 
frontiers which followed the War of 1914-18 Baghdad was made 
once more the capital of an indef^ndent Arab state. It is signifi- 
cant that this restoration of the city to her old position should be 
associated with a supreme effort to undo the work of the Mon- 
gols and to convert the steppe once more into agricultural land. 

This changing political position has coincided with far-reaching 
developments in methods of transport which have restored to 
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Baghdad much of its former importance on the trade-routes. Be- 
fore 1914 Baghdad lay outside these, and the railway was built 
only as far north as Shergat and therefore served no useful pur- 
pose Apart from the uncertainty of river routes Baghdad re- 
mained isolated. Since this time a line has been built down the 
Euphrates to Basra — the Tigris line was merely a war-time meas- 
ure. Of greater importance however has been the establishment 
of a big aerodrome at Hinaidi, a suburb of Baghdad and the de- 
velopment of aircraft services to Cairo and Basra. Further than 
this the old desert roads arc now used at regular intervals by 
motorcars so that the journey from London to Baghdad can now 
be made in a week. To the E. railways and caravan routes are 
being developed and it is proposed to unite Mosul and Baghdad 
by a new railway (see Iraq). Such a line would be of the great- 
est importance as at present the connection between Baghdad and 
Mosul is poor. 

Owing no doubt to the improvement in communications Bagh- 
dad is beginning once more to regain her rightful place as the 
great market of the Middle East. The principal exports are car- 
pets, wool, gum, hides and dates. A considerable import trade is 
carried on, especially in cotton and tea, most of which is re-ex- 
ported The Persian trade is once more becoming of value and 
Mosul looks to Baghdad as the natural channel through which to 
sell her grain. 

The traveller who wishes to see a purely eastern city will not 
find it in Baghdad except in the byways and in the few old 
mosques which remain. Hilla has preserved better its purely ori- 
ental character and recalls many of the features which character- 
ized Baghdad before it was westernized. During the last few 
years changes have taken place in the city itself which have 
altered it out of all recognition Some of the main roads have 
been straightened and a macadam surface laid down, so that a 
great part of the city is available for motor traflic. There are 
a telephone and taxi-cab service ; a modern water system replaces 
the old canals and in.sanitary methods of drawing water from the 
Tigris and its subsidiary channels, and there has consequently 
been considerable improvement of public health though, in spite 
of registration, statistics are not yet reliable. It is estimated that 
the population is about 250,000, but this figure is considered by 
many to be too small. Inside the town itself, although the old 
covered bazaars still survive, there are numerous stores on western 
lines, a hospital and modern hotels Near the race-course what is 
practically a garden suburb is rapidly developing and there is an- 
other large settlement growing up round the aerodrome at Hinaidi. 
Not the least interesting feature of the new regime is the estab- 
lishment of a museum of Mesopotamian antiquities — largely 
through the energy and enthusiasm of Miss Gertrude Bell (q.v.). 
It receives a share of all the antiquities excavated in Iraq. 

Bibliography. — S. H. Longrigg, Four Centuries of Modern Iraq, 
1925 (very complete bibliography). The most modern pha.se can 
be studied in Miss Bell’s letters (edited by Lady Bell, 1927). Facts 
and figures will be found in the official reports especially British 
Colonial Office, Mandated Territories, Iraq (ann.). 

Capture of Baghdad, 1917. — For an account of the military 
operations which culminated in the capture of Baghdad on March 
II, 1917, by the British under General Maude (q.v.) see Meso- 
potamia, Operations in. 

BAGHDAD RAELWAY. The Baghdad railway in* its 
origin was essentially a German enterprise. Politically, its bear- 
ings were far reaching and formed the keystone of German ac- 
tivities in the Near East, especially in the Ottoman Empire. It 
was therefore a considerable menace to British interests, to Rus- 
sia, and to the French power in Anatolia and Syria. There can be 
little doubt also that it was one of the important factors in in- 
fluencing Turkey to join the central European Powers in the 
World War. Originally planned in 1889, the railway was to be 
built in 200 kilometre sections and to be completed in eight years, 
first as a single line, with subsequent extension to a double line. 
Eventually, after a long and unsatisfactory financial and diplo- 
matic history an agreement was made early in 1914 between the 
French and German interests, and in June of that year the British 
and German agreement practically settled all the previous diffi- 
culties. The war entirely altered the situation ; during that period 
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the line was of great strategical importance, enabling Turkish 
troops to be moved both towards the Bosporus and to Mesopo- 
tamia, and for military purposes certain extensions were added 
to the line. After the war Russia had ceased to be a factor in the 
situation and the German dream of Berlin to Baghdad had van- 
ished. The subsequent negotiations resulted eventually m the 
railway practically falling into three parts, namely, Turkish, within 
the modern state of Turkey; Syrian, within the French man- 
dated territory; and Iraqi, within the kingdom of Iraq. The sec- 
tion connecting Turkey and Iraq remains uncompleted 

The line starts at Konia and runs through Eregli to the Taurus 
mountains. Thence it crosses the Cilician plain as far as the 
Amanus mountains and through tunnel systems on to Nisibin It 
is connected with the Syrian system at Muslemiye, north of 
Aleppo, and there is a branch from Kale Keui to Alexandretta 
In Iraq the only true branch of the railway is from Baghdad to 
Shergat, the line from Baghdad to Basra being a metre gauge. Its 
economic importance naturally falls into sections. West of the 
Taurus the railway passes through an unproductive tableland, 
only tapping fertile lands at intervals The irrigation work done 
by the Germans at Konia served to benefit the Anatolian rail- 
way westwards to Constantinople rather than the Baghdad rail- 
way, which in this section seems to provide a connecting link 
between the Taurus and the Anatolian system rather than to 
form an independent system East of the Taurus the line runs 
through the fertile Anatolian plain, which is esj'iecially rich in 
cereals, has access to the Mediterranean ports of Mersina and 
Alexandretta and is likely to develop considerably The further 
extension eastwards taps an ancient trade route and so connects 
the foothill region with the Mediterranean. The Iraq section 
is unsatisfactory, and proposals have been made to pull up the 
line and prolong the existing railway on the other side of the 
Tigris through the populous and fertile foothill region to Mosul, 
This city, however, has connections rather with the south than 
with the west and the volume of trade, even if the connecting 
links of the projected railway were filled in, is more likely to 
flow through Baghdad than to the west, although a connection 
between Iraq and the Mediterranean is of the greatest importance, 
and its place is at present inadequately filled by the motor route 
across the desert. (For further details, see Asu Mi.vor, Meso- 
potamia and Ir.\o.) 

See British Colonial and Foreign Office annual reports, and E. M. 
Earle, Turkey, the Great Powers and the Baghdad Railway (1923). 

BAGHELKHAND, a tract of country in central India, occu- 
pied by a collection of Indian States The Baghelkhand agency is 
under the political superintendence of the governor-general’s agent 
for Central India, and under the direct jurisdiction of a political 
agent who is also superintendent of the Rewa State, residing ordi- 
narily at Sutna or Rewa The agency consists of Rewa State and 
II minor States and estates, of which the more important are 
Maihar, Nagode and Sohawal. The country is geographically and 
historically akin to Bundclkhand (qv), and is very susceptible 
to drought and famine. Wilson’s Glossary of Indian Terms says 
that the Baghelas are a branch of the Sisodhyia Rajputs who 
migrated eastward and once ruled in Gujarat 

BAGHERIA, city, province of Palermo, Sicily, 8m. by rail S E. 
of Palermo. Pop. (1921) 20,309. It contains many villas of the 
1 8th century aristocracy of Palermo, many now in decay The 
ruins of Soluntum {q.v ) are 2m to the east. 

BAGILLT, town, Flintshire, Wales, 14m. from Chester on 
the estuary of the Dee, in the ancient parish of Holywell. Pop. 
(iQ2i) of Holywell Rural C.P. 5,370. Its .situation on the Welsh 
border brought it into prominence in the middle ages. Near by is 
Mostyn Hall, dating from the time of Henry VI , the seat of one 
of the oldest Welsh families. With the development of the North 
Wales coal-field during the latter half of the loth century and the 
proximity of the Lancashire industrial area, the town became the 
centre of zinc, lead, iron, alkali and chemical works Trade de- 
pression after the War affected the prosperity of this and other 
industrial towns of the area. 

Bagillt has a station on the L.M.S. main coast route — Chester 
to Holyhead. 
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BAGIMOND’S ROLL. In 1274 the council of Lyons im- 
posed a tax of a tenth part of all church revenues during the six 
following years for the relief of the Holy Land. In Scotland Pope 
Gregory X. entrusted the collection of this tax to Master Boia- 
mund (better known as Bagimund) de Vitia. a canon of Asti, 
whose roll of valuation formed the basis of ecclesiastical taxation 
for some centuries Boiamund proposed to assess the tax not 
according to the old conventional valuation but on the true value 
of the benefices at the time of assessment The clergy of Scotland 
objected to this innovation, and in Aug 1275 prevailed upon Boia- 
mund to return to Rome for the purpose of persuading the pope 
to accept the older method of taxation The pojie insisted upon 
the tax being collected according to the true value, and Boiamund 
returned to Scotland to superintend its collection A fragment of 
Bagimond’s roll in something very like its original form has been 
printed by James Raine in his Priory of Coldingham (Surtees 
Society, vol xii ). The actual taxation to which this fragment 
refers was not the tenth collected by Boiamund, but the tenth of 
all ecclesiastical property in England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland 
granted by Pope Nicholas IV. to Edward I of England m 1288. 
The fragments should therefore be regarded as supplementary to 
the Taxatio Ecclesiastica Angliae et Walliae printed by the record 
commissioners in 1802. 

See Statuta Ecclesiae Scoticanae (Bannatyne club, Edinburgh, 1866). 

BAGIRMI, a country of north-central Africa, lying S E. 
of Lake Chad and forming part of the Chad colony of French 
equatorial Africa It extends some 240m N to S and has a 
maximum breadth of 150m, with an area of 25,ooosqm. Pop 
(1926; 153,706 The surface, which lies about i,oooft above 
sea-level, is almost Hat with a very slight inclination north to 
Lake Chad. It forms part of what seems to be the basin of an 
immense lake, of which Chad is the remnant. The soil is clay 
The river Shari {q.v ) forms the we.stern boundary Numerous 
tributaries of the Shari How through the country, but much of 
the water is absorbed by swamps and sand-obstructed channels, 
and seasons of drought are recurrent The southern part of the 
country is the most fertile Among the trees the acacia and the 
dum-palm arc common Various kinds of rubber vine are found. 
The fauna include.s the elephant, hippopotamus, lion and several 
species of antelope Of domestic animals there are large herds 
of cattle and flocks of sheep and goats There are some ostrich 
farms, an “indigenous” breed of horses and a few camels. Bees 
are very numerous, and considerable quantities of honey are 
produced Millet and sesame are the principal grains cultivated. 
Rice grows wild, and several kinds of Poa grass are used as 
food by the natives. Cotton is grown to a considerable extent, 
especially by Bornu immigrants Fort Lamy, at the confluence 
of the Logone and Shari, originally a purely military post, was 
(1926) a town of 10,000 inhabitants It is the administrative 
centre of the Chad colony Trade is chiefly with British Nigeria, 
and with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan via Wadai The ancient 
caravan route, which ran through Kanem and across the Sahara 
to Tripoli, is now little used. 

The population of Bagirmi is mixed. Negroid peoples predomi- 
nate, but there are many pastoral Fula and Arabs The Bagirmese 
proper are a vigorous, well-formed race of Negroid-Arab blood, 
who, according to their own traditions, came from the eastward 
several centuries ago, a tradition borne out by their language, 
which resembles those spoken on the White Nile. On their 
arrival they appear to have taken the place of the Bulala 
dynasty. They subdued the Fula and Arabs already .settled in 
the district, and after being converted to Islam under Abdullah, 
their fourth king (about 1600), they extended their authority 
over a large number of pagan tribes living to the south and east, 
whom they raided for slaves. The most important of these tribes 
are the Sara, Gulla and Nduka. The Sara are a widespread peo- 
ple, intelligent, tall and well made. Tree worship is prevalent 
among two small tribes, the Somrai and the Gaberi. In upper 
Bagirmi some traces of a matriarchal stage of society linger, one 
.small State being called Beled-el-Mra, “Women’s Land,” because 
its ruler was always a queen. 

Bagirmi was made known to Europe by the travels of Dixon 
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Denham (1823), Heinrich Barth (1852), who was imprisoned by 
the Bagirmese for some time, Gustav Nachtigal (1872), and P 
Mattcucci and A. M. Massari (1881). The country in 1871 had 
been conquered by the sultan of Wadai, and about 1890 was 
over-run by Rabah Zobeir (q.v.), who subsequently removed 
farther west to Bornu. By this time French interest in the coun- 
try surrounding Lake Chad region had been aroused. The first ex- 
pedition to the lake through Bagirmi met with disaster, its leader, 
Paul Crampel, being killed by order of Rabah Subsequent mis- 
sions were more fortunate, and in 1897 Emile Gentil, the French 
commissioner for the district, concluded a treaty with the sultan 
of Bagirmi, placing his country under French protection. A resi- 
dent was left at the capital, Massenia, but on Gentil’s withdrawal 
Rabah descended from Bornu and forced the sultan and resident 
to flee. It was not until after the death of Rabah in battle and 
the rout of his sons (1901) that French authority was firmly 
established. At the same time Kanem (pop, in 1926, 116.309), 
a country north of Bagirmi and subject in turn to it and to Wadai, 
was brought under French control In a comparatively short 
time Bagirmi settled down under French rule and in 1914 Gen 
Largeau was able to make it a base for operations against the 
Germans in northern Cameroons Wars and slave-raiding had 
devastated both Bagirmi and Kanem; recovery was slow, but 
after 25 years of French rule the population had increased by 

50% 

See H Barth, Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa 
(i8 <;7-'?8) ; G Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan (1879-89), E. Gentil, 
La Chute dc VEmpire de Rabah (1902) , r’RKNcu Equatorul Africa. 

BAGNACAVALLO, BARTOLOMMEO (1484-154-), 

Italian painter. His real name was Ramenghi, but he received 
the cognomen Bagnacavallo from the little village where he was 
born He studied under Francia, and then in Rome as a pupil of 
Raphael for whom he worked, with others, at the decoration of the 
gallery in the Vatican His work, considered to be inferior in point 
of design to some other productions of the school of Raphael, is 
distinguished by rich colouring and graceful drawing The best 
specimens of it, the “Dispute of St. Augustine” and a “Madonna 
and Child,” are at Bologna 

bagnFres-de-bigorre, town, S W France, capital 

of an arrondissement in the department of Hautes Pyrenees, 13m 
S S.E of Tarbes on a branch of the Southern Railway. Pop 
(1926) 7,315. It IS situated on the left bank of the Adour, at a 
height of 1,825ft. Bagneres {Viem Aqncnsis) was much frequented 
by the Romans, but afterwards lost its renown In the 12th century 
(Jcntulle III . count of Bigorre, granted it a liberal charier. The 
baths rose into permanent importance in the lOth century, when 
they were visited by many distinguished persons It remains one 
of the principal health resorts of France and is frequented as an 
excursion centre both in summer and in winter The variety in (he 
temperature and chemical composition of the waters attracts many 
patients in the season (July-September). The Promenade des 
Coustous is the centre of the life of Bagneres. Close by stands the 
church of St. Vincent (14th and 15th centuries) The old quarter 
of the town has several old houses and an octagonal tower (15th 
century) the remains of a Dominican monastery. The Neother- 
rnes, occupying part of the casino, and the Thermos ( 1824), which 
has a good library, are the principal bathing establishments Some 
cloister arches and a doorway remain of the old church of St Jean 
Bagneres has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, and a 
communal college Bartge, a light fabric of silk and wool, and 
woollen goods are produced ; wood-turning is practised, and there 
are important marble and slate quarries 

BAGNilRES-DE-LUCHON, town, south France, in the de- 
partment of Haute-Garonne, 87m S S W. of Toulouse, on a 
branch line of the Southern railway from Montrejeau. Pop. 
(1926) 3,776. The town, perhaps the most fashionable of Pyre- 
nean resorts, is situated at the foot of the central Pyrenees at 
the confluence of the One and the Pique. In the Alices d’Etigny, 
an avenue planted with lime-trees, is the Thermes, or bathing- 
establishment. The thermal springs are chiefly impregnated with 
sulphate of sodium, and range widely m temperature. Numerous 


Roman remains attest the antiquity of the baths, probably the 
Onesiorum Thermae of Strabo; they were revived in the late 
1 8th century. 

BAGNUN, a mild-mannered, long-headed, Senegalese peo- 
ple who file their incisor teeth, occupying the territory between 
the Lower Kasamansa and Lower Cacheu rivers. The men shave 
their heads and the women net their hair. They have independent 
villages inhabited by the extended family group. The hereditary 
chieftainship descends in the paternal line from its founder. The 
insignia of authority consists of a red cap. Divorce is frequent. 
Payment of blood-money is enforced for manslaughter and ordeal 
by vegetable poison is common. They are good husbandmen. The 
body of the deceased is exposed for three days before burial. The 
religion is animistic. 

See Brosselard-Faidherbe, Casamance et Mellacorie (1893) 5 Lasnet, 
Une mission au Senegal (1900). 

BAGOAS, a Persian name (Bagoi), a shortened form of 
names like Bagadata, “given by God,” often used for eunuchs. 
The best known of these (“Bagoses” in Josephus) became the 
confidential minister of Artaxerxes III. He threw in his lot with 
the Rhodian condottiere Mentor, and with his help succeeded in 
subjecting Egypt again to the Persian empire (probably 342 b c ). 
Bagoas administered the upper satrapies and gained such power 
that he was the real master of the kingdom (Diod xvi. 50; cf. 
Didymus, Comm, in Demos th. Phil, vi 5). He became very 
wealthy by confiscating the sacred writings of the Egyptian 
temples and giving them back to the priests for large bribes 
(Diod xvi 51). When the high priest of Jerusalem, Jesus, mur- 
dered his brother Johannes in the temple, Bagoas (who had sup- 
ported Johannes) put a new tax on the Jews and entered the 
temple, saying that he was purer than the murderer who per- 
formed the priestly office (Joseph , Ant , xi 7 i). In 338 Bagoas 
killed the king and all his sons but the youngest. Arses (qv), 
whom he raised to the throne; two years later he murdered 
Arses and made Darius III. king When Darius attempted to 
become independent of the powerful vizier, Bagoas tried to 
poison him too; but Darius was warned and forced him to drink 
the poison himself (Diod. xvii 5; Johann Antioch, p 38, 39 ed. 
Muller; Arrian ii 14. 5; Curt, vi 4. 10) Another eunuch, 
Bagoas, was a favourite of Alexander the Great (Dicaearchus 
in Athen xiii. 6036; Plut., Al , 67, Aelian, Var Hist , 3 23, Curt, 
vi 5 23; x I 25 et seq ). 

BAGOBO, a Malayan tribe of Mindanao island in the Phil- 
ippines with a Negrito strain, remarkable as horsemen and horse- 
breeders from remote times Polygyny is practised; there seems 
to be no exogamous system, but marriage is barred to three de- 
grees of blood-relationship They believe in a Creator and subsid- 
iary spirits, the war-god and his wife dwelling in a volcano There 
are traces of head-hunting; human sacrifice is practised, portions 
of an enemy’s liver are eaten, and graded insignia of red garments 
are worn by warriors Clothing is made of hemp fibre; the spear 
and the dao are used as weapons, bows and blow-guns rather as 
toys, small bells for ornament are made by the cire perdue proc- 
ess Fish are obtained by impregnating water with toxic plants. 

See Colic, Wild Tribes of Davao District (1913). 

BAG-PIPE, a complex reed instrument of great antiquity 
The bag-pipe forms the link between the syrinx {q.v.) and the 
primitive organ, by furnishing the principle of a reservoir for the 
wind-supply, combined with a simple method of regulating this 
air pressure by means of the arm of the performer The instru- 
ment consists of an air-tight leather bag having three to five 
apertures, each of which contains a fixed stock or short tube. The 
stocks act as sockets for the reception of the pipes, and as air- 
chambers for the accommodation and protection of the reeds. 
The pipes are of three kinds: (i) a simple valved insufflation 
tube or “blow-pipe,” by means of which the performer fills the 
bag reservoir; (2) the “chaunter” (chanter) or the melody-pipe, 
having according to the variety of the bag-pipe a conical or a 
cylindrical bore, lateral holes, in some cases keys and a bell, and 
a double-reed; (3) the “drones,” jointed pipes with cylindrical 
bore, generally terminating in a bell, but having no lateral holes 
and being capable, therefore, of producing but one fixed note. 
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The drone ground basa which sounds without intermission is 
the main characteristic of the bag-pipe whose numerous varieties 
fall into two classes according to the method of inflating the bag. 
(i) by the breath of the performer using the blow-pipe described 
above; (2) by means of a small bellows connected by a valved 
feed-pipe with the bag and worked by the other arm or elbow to 
which it is attached by a ribbon or strap. Class I comprises the 
Highland bag-pipe; the old Irish bag-pipe; the cornemuse; the 

Sackpfeife or Dudelsack; the 

bignou or biniou (Breton bag- 
pipe); the Calabrian bag-pipe; 
the ascaulus of the Greeks and 
Romans; the tibia utricularis; 
and the chorus. To class II. be- 

long the musette; the Northum- r . ^ 

brian or border bag-pipe ; the T | ll' \ 

Lowland bag-pipe; the union n 1 

pipes of Ireland; and the surde- shk ijr 

lina of Naples 

The origin of the bag-pipe must 
be sought in remote antiquity It ^ 

is true that no instrument in any M j , 

degree similar to it is repre- ^ ^ ^ 

sented on any of the monuments 
of Egypt or Assyria known at 

the present day; but we are able 

nevertheless to trace it in ancient 'I m.s or *«t 

Persia and by inference in Egypt, Z 

in Chaldaea and in ancient flated by the breath of the performer. 
Greece. The principle of the Pfof'ch model on the right u in- 
drone, ie., the beating-reed sunk 

some three inches down the pipe, was known to the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and the instrument was known in Greece in a d ioo. The 
latter fact is supported by allusions in Aristophanes and in Plato’s 
Crito. 


We leave the realm of inference for that of certainty when we 
reach the reign of Nero, who had a passion for the Hydraulus 
(see Organ; History) and the tibia utricularis That the bag- 
pipe was introduced by the Romans into the British Isles is a 
conclusion supported by the discovery in the foundations of the 
praetorian camp at Richborough of a small bronze figure of a 
Roman soldier playing the tibia utricularis. 

From England the bag-pipe spread to Caledonia and Ireland, 
where it took root, identifying itself with the life of the people, 
and becoming a military instrument held in great esteem by the 
Celtic races. On the downfall of the Roman empire, the bag-pipe, 
sharing the fate of other instruments, probably lingered for a time 
among itinerant musicians, actors, jugglers, etc., reappearing later 
in primitive guise with the stamp of ndiveU which characterizes 
the productions of the early middle ages, and with a new name, 
chorus (q.v.). From the 13th century, however, the bag-pipe 
became a court instrument played by minnesingers and troubadours 
as seen in literature and in the mss and monuments. 


As regards the musette it originated in France, among the 
courtiers and elegant world, turning from the pomps and luxuries 
of court life to an artificial admiration and cult of nature, ideal- 
ized to harmonize with silks and satins. The cornemuse of 


shepherds and rustic swains became the fashionable instrument, 
but as inflating the bag by the breath was an ungraceful procedure 
the bellows were substituted, and the whole instrument was refined 
in appearance and tone-quality to fit it for its more exalted posi- 
tion. Lully introduced the musette into his operas, and in 1758 the 
list of instruments forming the orchestra at theOp^ra included one 
BAGRATION, PETER, Prince (1765-1812), Russian gen- 
eral descended from the noble Georgian family of the Bagratides, 
entered the Russian army in 1782, and served for some years in 
the Caucasus. He was engaged in the siege of Ochakov (1788), 
and in the Polish campaign of 1794, being present at the taking 
of Praga and Warsaw. His merits were recognized by Suvarov, 
whom he accompanied in the Italian and Swiss campaign of 1 799, 
winning distinction by the capture of Brescia. In the wars of 1805 
his achievements were even more brilliant. With a small rearguard 
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he successfully resisted the repeated attacks of forces five time.i 
his own numbers (Hollabrunn) , and though half his men fell, the 
retreat of the main army under Kutusov was thereby secured At 
Austerlitz he was engaged against the left wing of the French army, 
under Murat and Lannes, and at Eylau, Heilsberg and Friedland 
he fought with the most resolute and stubborn courage. In 1808 
by a daring march across the frozen Gulf of Finland he captured 
the Aland Islands, and in iSog he Commanded against the Turks 
at the battles of Rassowa and Tataritza. In 1812 he commanded 
the II. Army of the West, and, though defeated at Mogilev (July 
23), rejoined the main army under Barclay and led the left wing 
at Borodino (Sept. 7), where he received a mortal wound. A 
monument was erected in his honour by the Tsar Nicholas I. on 
the battlefield of Borodino. (See Napoleonic Wars.) 

BAGUIO, a city (besides Manila, the only incorporated city 
in the Philippine Islands) and capital of Benguet province, in the 
island of Luzon. Pop. (1918), 5.464, of whom 3,333 were males 
and 192 whites. Camp John Hay, a U S. military encampment, 
had a population in 1918 of 1,486, of whom 934 were males. 
Filipinos and Americans form most of the population, and the 
natives in and about the city belong to the Igorot race. The city 
(chartered in 1909) was for a number of years the summer 
capital, but owing to the hostility of the Filipinos, it lost this 
character and is now mainly a summer resort. Notwithstanding 
its heavy rainfall (annual mean 181 in.) the climate is cool (frost 
has often been recorded) and healthful and many cottages and 
more pretentious houses have been built. The city has an area 
of over 30 sq m. and is located in the mountains at an elevation 
of 4,500 to 5,500 feet. It lies about i6om. N. of Manila and is 
reached by railway to a point beyond Dagupan and thence by 
either one of two automobile roads — the famous Baguio road and 
the Naguilian trail or road On the way up from the lowlands, 
the vegetation gradually changes from pure tropical to a mixed 
tropical and temperate, and Baguio and its region are noted for 
the beautiful pines that abound. Telephones, electric lights, a 



Temperature and precipitation at baguio. Philippine islands 

The mercury In the thermometer >tand« at the normal mean temperature; 
the curve (howa the normal monthly mean temperature through the year; 
the oolumnt Indicate the normal monthly precipitation 

water works, sewage system and ice plant have been installed, 
and modern conveniences of many sorts are rapidly being ex- 
tended. The city is governed by a mayor, who is assisted by a 
council of five (including the mayor, two appointive and two 
elective members). There is also an advisory council of five 
members composed of Igorots, the general function of which is 
to advise the city council on matters of general interest to the 
non-Christians of the city. Spaniards probably visited the site 
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first about 1829, but comparatively little development took place 
until after American occupation of the archipelago. In 1904, it 
was laid out by the American, D. H, Burnham. In 1908, the 
Bureau of Education began holding its annual teachers’ encamp- 
ment on one of the many hills, and later an open-air amphitheatre 
was established. Many points of great natural beauty abound 
within and nearby Baguio, one of which is Mt. Santo Tomas. The 
city has little business outsidfc that called forth by its summer 
resort character and the native market. A few miles away, how- 
ever, lies the celebrated Benguet Mine, from which considerable 
gold has been taken, and which is now (1928) opening new veins. 
The city has seven schools, of which four are public. Camp John 
Hay and Bishop Brent school are also here 
BAG- WORM or BASKET-WORM, the caterpillar of the 
moth Thyridopteryx ephemeraeforrnis, so called from its habit 
of spinning, as a protection, a bag of silk with which it moves 
about head downwards, and within which it ultimately pupates. 
Common in the northern United States, this destructive creature 
is particularly partial to shade-trees, which may be completely 
defoliated through its activities. The adult female is wingless and 
never leaves the puparium, within which she lays her eggs. 

BAHADUR KHEL, a salt-mine in the Kohat district of the 
North-west Frontier Province of India, in the range of hills south 
of the village of Bahadur Khel between Kohat and Bannu. For a 
space of 4m. in length by ^m in breadth there exists an exposed 
mass of rock-salt with several large hillocks of salt on either side 
The quarries extend over an area im long by \m. broad, and the 
salt is hewn out in large blocks with picks and wedges. 

BAHADUR SHAH I. (ba-hah'ddbr), a Mogul emperor of 
Hindu.stan, 1707-12, the son and successor of Aurangzeb At the 
time of the latter’s death his eldest surviving son. Prince Muazim, 
was governor of Kabul, and in his absence the next brother, Azam 
Shah, assumed the throne. Muazim came down from Kabul, and 
offered to share the empire with his brother. Azam would not 
accept the proposal, and was slain on the plains of Agra Muazim 
then ascended the throne under the title of Bahadur Shah. 

BAHADUR SHAH II. (d. 1862), the last of the Mogul em- 
perors of Hindustan, 1837-57. He was a titular emperor only, 
since from the time of the defeat of Shah Alam at Buxar in 1764 
all real power had resided with the East India Company; but all 
proclamations were still worded under “The King’s Realm and 
the Company’s rule ” His sole importance is due to the use made 
of his name during the Mutiny of 1857. At the time of the assault 
he fled to the Tomb of Humayun, 6m. from Delhi, where he was 
captured by Major Hodson. In Jan, 1858 he was brought to trial 
for rebellion and for complicity in the murder of Europeans. On 
March 29 he was found guilty and sentenced to imprisonment for 
life He died at Rangoon on Nov. 7, 1862. 

BAHAISM or BAHAI CAUSE: see Babiism. 

BAHAMAS (Lucayos), an archipelago of the British West 
Indies, estimated to consist of 29 islands, 661 cays and 2,387 
rocks, extending along a line from Florida on the north-west to 
Haiti on the south-east, between Cuba and the open Atlantic, 
over a distance of about 630m., from 80° 50' to 72° 50' W. and 
22° 25' to 26° 40' N. Total estimated land area 5,450 sqm , of 
which the main islands occupy 4,424 sqm. Pop. (1921) 53,031, 
including about 12,000 whites. The main islands and groups, 
beginning from the north-west are : Little and Great Abaco, with 
Great Bahama to the west; Eleuthera (probably corrupted from 
Spanish Isla de Tierra) Cat, Watling or Guanahani, and Rum cay 
on the outer line towards the open ocean, with New Providence, 
the Exuma chain and Long Island forming an inner line to the 
west; still farther west Andros (a group of islands divided by 
narrow straits ) ; and finally the Crooked islands, Mayaguana and 
Inagua. The Turks and Caicos islands continue the outer line, 
and belong geographically to the archipelago, but not politically. 
The .surrounding seas are shallow for the most part, but there are 
three well-defined channels — the Florida or New Bahama channel, 
between the north-western islands and Florida, followed by the 
Gulf Stream, the Providence channels (north-east and north-west) 
from which a depression known as the Tongue of Ocean extends 
south along the east side of Andros, and the old Bahama channel, 


between the archipelago and Cuba. The Andros Islands are 95m. 
long; area 1,600 sqm. Great Abaco is 70m. long; area 680 sq.m 
Great Inagua, 34m. long, is 530 sq m. in area; and Grand Bahama 
66m. with area 430 sq m. The most important island, as containing 
the capital, Nassau, is New Providence, only iqim in length; 
area 85 sqm. This island had a population in 1921 of 12,975. 
The next most important island is Eleuthera (6,048), followed by 
the Andros Islands (6,970), Long Island (4,695) and San Salvador 
(4,272). The Abaco and Exuma groups support populations 
approaching 4,000 

Physical Geography. — The islands arc of coral foundation 
and low'-lying Except in the considerable island of Andros there 
are no streams in the whole group. The inhabitants derive their 
water supply from wells. Owing to the porosity of the rock, many 
wells rise and fall with the tides of the sea. An artificial lake in 
New Providence, made for the use of turtle-catchers, is noted 
as exhibiting extraordinary phosphorescence. So called “banana 
holes,” regular and up to 40ft deep, frequently occur in the lime- 
stone and are caused (like the Jamaica “light holes”) by the 
action of carbonic acid in rain-water. The “Mermaid’s Pool” in 
New Providence, which is deeper still, is partly filled with water. 
The rock also weathers into pinnacles, pillars and arches. 

Geology. — ^The Bahamas consist almost entirely of aeolian 
deposits (ice Bermudas) and coral reefs. The deposits which 
form the greater part of the island frequently rise in rounded hills 
to a height of 100 or 2ooft , and in Cat Island to the highest eleva- 
tion of nearly 400ft The material is largely calcareous, derived 
from the di.sintcgration of coral reefs and from the shells of ani- 
mals living in the shallows. The rock on the surface is hard but 
underneath it gradually softens and furnishes an admirable stone 
for building, which can be .sawn into blocks of any size, hardening 
on exposure to the atmosphere. On Andros there is a fine white 
marl almo.st resembling a chalky ooze The coral reefs are of 
special interest in reference to the study of such formations 

Nassau. — ^The scenery of the islands is enchanting, gaining 
beauty from the splendid colouring of the sea and the rich vegeta- 
tion Nassau is a favoured winter health-resort for many visitors 
from the United States and Canada. It lies on a safe harbour on 
the north shore of New Providence, sheltered by the small Hog 
Island There is a depth of i4fL. at low-water spring-tide on the 
bar The town extends along the shore and up a slight ridge 
behind it. It contains the principal public buildings, and some 
old forts, from the iSth century, though the subterranean works 
below Fort Charlotte are earlier From the same century dates 
an octagonal building formerly a gaol, now a good public library. 
The sea-bathing is excellent. February and March are the prin- 
cipal season for \isitors. There is direct connection with New 
York by steamers, which make the journey in about four days; 
and also with Miami in Florida 

Climate, Flora, Fauna. — The climate is agreeable. Mean 
temperature of hottest months (June to September) 88° F., of 
coldest (Jan. to March) 60°. The prevalent winds are from the 
north-east or cast Hurricanes occur from July to October, and 
May to October are the rainy months The average annual rain- 
fall at Nassau is i8in The soil is generally shallow but very 
fertile. A well-defined area in New Providence is known as the 
“pine barrens” (Pinits cubensis). Elsewhere three types of ^oil 
are distingui.shed — a black soil, of decayed vegetable matter, 
where the land is under forest, a reddish clay, and a white soil 
occurring along the shores Andros Island and the Abaco Islands 
may be especially noted for their abundance of large timber, in- 
cluding mahogany, fustic, lignum vitae, iron and bullet woods 
The want both of labour and of roads renders it impossible to 
turn this valuable timber to useful account, though attempts have 
been made to work it in Abaco. The produce includes tamarinds, 
olives, oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, pomegranates, pine-apples, 
figs, sapodillas, bananas, sour-sops, melons, yams, potatoes, gourds, 
cucumbers, pepper, cassava, prickly pears, sugar-cane, ginger, 
coffee, indigo, Guinea corn and pease. Tobacco and cascarilla bark 
also flourish; and cotton is indigenous and was woven into cloth 
by the aborigines Sisal is grown in increasing quantity. The 
cultivation of tomatoes is making considerable progress. A fair 
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export trade in canned pine-apples has grown up The extensive 
areas covered with pine forests are only partially exploited. The 
Board of Agriculture, which cea.sed to exist in joio, was re- 
established in 1912 on broader lines With the advice of the 
Marine Products Board the sponge industry is being pursued more 
scientifically. 

There are many varieties of birds, including flamingoes, hum- 
ming birds, wild geese, ducks, pigeons, hawks, green parrots and 
doves. The waters swarm with fish and the turtles caught here 
are particularly fine There are good salt ponds, but their working 
has decreased. The portion of Nassau harbour known as the Sea 
Gardens has a beautiful development of marine organisms 

Government, Trade, etc. — The colony is under a British 
Governor, with an executive council of nine members, partly 
official, partly unofficial, and a legislative council of nine members 
nominated by the Crown There is also a legislative assembly of 
20 members, representing 15 electoral districts; the franchise 
being exercised by all white men of 21 years of age at least. 
The members’ qualification is the possession of real or personal 
estate to the value of X200. Revenue rose from 184,386 in 1910- 
II to the record figure of £852,573 in 1922-23 In 1926 it was 
£502,202 The expenditure in igio-ii was £85,315; in 1924 
£374,126 The reason for the increase in revenue is to be 
found in the expansion in the imports of spirits, resulting di- 
rectly from the i8th Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States in 191 0 The public debt in 1926 was £170,000 of 
which £150,000 had been borrowed to finance a hotel company 
The value of imports in 1926 was £2,159,000, of which £810,000 
was for alcoholic liquors The value of Island exports was 
£407,000, of which £265.709 was for local produce, almost one-half 
of it sponges The Bahamas were represented at the Canada-West 
Indies Conference of 1925, and were signatories to the Trade 
Agreement of July 8 of that year, under which such produce of 
the Bahamas as is dutiable in Canada receives a preference of 
50% of the duties, with a specific preference of one half cent 
per pound on canned pineapples, while Bahamas sponges of ma- 
rine production are admitted free of duty, foreign sponges paying 
an ad valorem duty of 1 "]^% The Government (»f Canada under- 
took to provide, within 15 months after ratification, a fortnightly 
mail, passenger and freight service between St Lawrence ports 
in summer and other Canadi.in ports in winter, calling at Bermuda, 
the Bahamas and Jamaica fortnightly. The Government of the 
Bahamas undertook to contribute £2.000 per annum towards such 
services when establi.shed 

The government supports elementary free schools, controlled 
by a nominated board of education, while committees, partly 
elected, exercise local supervision There are higher schools and 
a Queen’s college in Nassau Nassau is the seat of a bishopric 
of the Church of England, created in iSoi. The Bahamas are 
without railways, but there are good roads in New Providence 
and a few elsewhere. A cable connects Nassau with West Jupiter 
in Florida. (O.) 

HISTORY 

The Bahama Islands have a romantic place in history as the 
gateway by which Columbus entered the New World. He reached 
the group in Oct., 1492, and landed at “Guanahani,” renamed by 
him San Salvador, the identity of which has been long disputed 
between advocates for Cat Island, Great Turk and others In 
so far as the problem has any solution, it seems likely that Watling 
Island was the actual landfall; and this theory received the official 
sanction of the Bahamas Legislature in 19 20. Columbus described 
the islands in enthusiastic terms; “This country,” he wrote, “ex- 
cels all others as far as the day surpasses the night in splendour; 
the natives love their neighbours as themselves; their conversa- 
tion is the sweetest imaginable; their faces always smiling; and 
so gentle and so affectionate are they, that I swear . . . there is 
not a better people in the world.” Spain, however, had not long 
taken possession of the Bahamas, — under the Papal Bulls which 
divided the New World between Spain and Portugal — ^before these 
innocent and indolent natives were transported in large numbers 
to work in the mines and sugar mills of Hispaniola; arid their 
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islands were almost depopulated until English settlement began 
in the second quarter of the seventeenth century Prior to this, 
the long silence was broken only by the visit of Juan Ponce de 
Leon, who stopped at several islands on his quest for the miracu- 
lous “Fountain of Youth,” before making the valuable discovery 
of Florida. 

The Spaniards made no settlements there, and in 1627 the 
Bahamas were included in the grant made by Charles I. of Eng- 
land to Sir Robert Heath; but the only result was an unimportant 
claim of title some generations later By 1640 visitors were 
coming from Bermuda, and m 1647-49 the Company of Eleuthe- 
rian Adventurers was formed in London for the systematic de- 
velopment of the islands, proprietary rights being granted with 
a charter providing for government with representative and elec- 
tive elements This grant led to the settlement of Eleuthera and, 
shortly after, of New Providence The latter possessing the best 
harbour, soon became the island upon whose fortunes the history 
of the whole group turned. In spite of the success thus achieved 
Charles II. in 1670 granted the islands to the Duke of Albemarle 
and five other proprietors of Carolina. A year later John Went- 
worth who had already been elected governor by the settlers was 
appointed by the new proprietors; and a parliamentary .system 
of government, centred on New Providence, was established, with 
the aim of being as near as conveniently possible to the constitu- 
tion of England. The proprietary regime, although prolific in 
theoretical schemes for the development of the islands, did not 
save them from frequent depredations by Spaniards and French. 
The settlement was almost destroyed in 1684; and in 1703-04 the 
two powers joined to expel most of the inhabitants from the re- 
cently founded city of Nassau. At this time also the island became 
a favourite resort of pirates, chief among whom was the no- 
torious Edward Teach, called Blackboard who was killed in 1718. 

Throughout the proprietary period the career of the Bahamas 
was a stormy one. Little was done for their protection, although 
appeals to Jamaica brought considerable help from that island. 
The king himself had to order the proprietors to act against the 
pirates in 1684. Eleven years later a fort was begun, and the 
city named Nassau in honour of William III. The governors 
themselves were drawn into privateering enterprises; Parliament 
was far from docile; and in 1600 the governor trained his guns 
on their chamber. Conflicts between government and people 
increased after the sack of Nassau in 1703; and by 1708 official 
recommendations were being made for direct Crown control Eng- 
lish merchants petitioned; and after an uncertain period during 
which the proprietary governors received royal approval — usually 
with difliculty — the proprietors in 1717 surrendered the civil and 
military government to the King An official preamble stated 
(hat “by reason of the great neglect of the proprietors of the 
Bahama islands, the (iovernment of the said islands is fallen into 
great di.sorder and confusion”; and Capt. Woodes Rogers was 
appointed first royal governor, arriving in 1718. From this time 
there was a continuous line of royal governors under whom the 
constitution was revised, the population and resources increased, 
and the colony’s motto made possible: expulsis piratis commercui 
restitnta. William Shirley, formerly governor of Massachusetts, 
was appointed to the office in 1760; and during the War of Ameri- 
can Independence the Bahamas grew considerably in importance. 
The young American navy captured New Providence in 1776, 
but soon abandoned it Five years later it was taken by the 
Spaniards, and cleverly recaptured in 1783, after the Peace of 
Versailles had already provided for its restoration to England 
The emigration of American loyalists from the mainland brought 
many immigrants to the Bahamas, where estates were granted to 
them. Among the newcomers was Lord Dunmore, formerly gov- 
ernor of New York and of Virginia, who became governor from 
1786-07. The constitution was again reformed, and in 1787 the 
proprietors surrendered their remaining rights for the sum of 
£i2,ocx5. The increase of population brought a corresponding in- 
crease of wealth, and also introduced large numbers of slaves 
to work on the cotton arid other plantations. Cotton cultivation, 
however, was unlucky. Pests dc.stroyed the crops in 1788 and 
in 1794, and cotton declined steadily in importance early in the 
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nineteenth century. The abolition of slavery was accomplished 
in the Bahamas as easily as in any British colony Free negroes 
were given the vote in 1830, and after 1834-35 political careers 
were open to all. Many planters, however, emigrated as the 
abolitionist movement in England gained strength; and when, 
after the opposition of the Assembly, the slaves were freed in 
1838, at a cost of £128,296, paid in compensation, a decline in the 
agricultural industries followed. The great cotton plantations fell 
into decay, and the later sisal hemp and pineapple plantations 
often gave way to tomato-growing and — until pests again worked 
havoc — to orange groves and grapefruit orchards Cultivation of 
the last-named was later stimulated by the growing tourist traffic, 
and an attempt has also been made to revive the production of 
cotton. 

In 1804 the authority of the Bahamas government was extended 
over the Turks and Caicos islands, which, though discovered in 
the 1 6th century, had been used only for casual salt-rakmg visits 
prior to the American War. The Bermudans, who had the greatest 
interest in the salt-ponds, made vigorous protest, and though this 
was overruled, the union of the islands was never harmonious. 
Their commercial products were entirely different; and the pros- 
perous salt-producing communities had to pay a larger share to 
the Treasury than seemed proportionate to what they received 
The union was dissolved in 1848, although the Turks and Caicos 
islands remained ecclesiastically, as they were geographically, 
part of the Bahamas group Tolitically, they were now joined to 
Jamaica. The fertility of the islands had been a source of profit 
to the Bahamas, which suffered correspondingly after their 
removal. 

During the American Civil War, the Bahama islands enjoyed 
a wave of extraordinary prosperity, due to the closing of the 
Southern ports, and the consequent blockade-running. Their trade 
increased between twenty and thirty-fold, and some of the wealth 
was used in the erection of public works. The greater part, how- 
ever, brought little advantage to the colony as a whole, and a 
devastating hurricane in i 860 may be regarded as effectively clos- 
ing the era of prosperity. Meanwhile arrangements had been made 
for better steamship communications with New York, and from 
the beginning of the 20th century great improvement was made 
in this way. The Bahamas became a popular tourist resort for 
the United States, with whose interests and tariff policy they are 
inevitably bound up The War of 1914-18 to which the Bahamas 
made generous contribution, partly in conjunction with Jamaica, 
diverted trade still more to America, and after the United States 
carried its Prohibition Amendment m 1920 a period of great pros- 
perity came to the islands marked by the growth of investments 
and public works. 

The Bahamans are justly proud of their long tradition of self- 
government on the English model 

Bibliography — For the landfall of Columbus see R. T. Gould’s 
article in Geog Journal Ixix ; more generally , Sir G. T Carter, General 
Descriptive Report on the Bahama Islands (Colonial Office, 1902) ; 
G. J H. Northcroft, Sketches of Summerland (Nassau, 1902) ; The 
Bahama Islands, ed. G B Shuttock (Geog Society of Baltimore, New 
York, 1905) ; Harcourt Malcolm, Hist. Documents relating to the 
Bahama Islands (Nassau, 1910) ; History of the Bahamas House of 
Assembly (Nassau, 1921). A. E. Aspinall, Guide to the West Indies 
(1927); The current Handbook of the Bahama Islands Students 
should consult the bibliographies under West Indies, and the List of 
Documents relating to the Bahama Islands in . . . London (Nassau, 
iQio). (G. H. G.) 

BAHAWALPUR or BHAWALPUR, an Indian State, 
within the Punjab, stretching more than 300m. along the left bank 
of the Sutlej, Punjnud and Indus, the chief Mohammedan .state 
in the Punjab. Area i5.qo3sq.m.; pop. (1921) 781 igi; estimated 
gross revenue £375,000. The chief, whose title is Nawab, is a 
Mohammedan of the Daudputra family from Sind, and claims 
descent from Abbas, uncle of the Prophet. The dynasty estab- 
lished its independence of the Afghans towards the end of the 
1 8th century, and made a treaty with the British in 1838. The 
territory is traversed throughout its length by the North Western 
and Southern Punjab railways. The State gave valuable help 
during the World War, its Camel Corps being especially useful. 

The town of Bahawalpur lies near the left bank of the Sutlej 


Pop. (1921) 18,494. Except along the banks of the river the 
whole area of the State is a wilderness. Part has been reclaimed 
by canals which run during the summer floods. The Sutlej Irri- 
gation Project now under construction will improve and extend 
existing cultivation. 

BAHIA, an Atlantic State of Brazil, bounded on the north by 
the States of Piauhy, Pernambuco and Sergipe, east by Sergipe 
and the Atlantic, south by Espirito Santo and Minas Geraes, and 
west by Minas Geraes and Goyaz. Its area is 164,650sq.m , a 
great part of which is an arid barren chapada (plateau), traversed 
from south to north and north-east by the drainage basin of the 
Sao Francisco river, and having a general elevation of 1,000ft to 
1,700ft above that river, or 2,300ft. to 3,000ft. above sea-level. 
On the west the chapada, with an elevation of 2,300ft. and a 
breadth of 60m , forms the western boundary of the State and the 
water-parting between the Sao Francisco and the Tocantins East 
of the Sao F'rancisco it may be divided into three distinct regions: 
a rough limestone plateau rising gradually to the culminating 
ridges of the Serra da Chapada; a gneissose plateau showing ex- 
tensive exposures of bare rock dipping slightly toward the coast; 
and a narrower plateau covered with a compact sandy soil de- 
scending to the coastal plain The first two have a breadth of 
about 200m. each, and are arid, barren and inhospitable, except 
at the dividing ridges where the clouds from the sea are deprived 
of some of their moisture. The third zone loses its arid character 
as it approaches the coast and is better clothed with vegetation. 
The coastal plain varies in width and character; in some places 
low and sandy, or swampy, filled with lagoons and intersecting 
canals; in others more elevated, rolling and very fertile. The 
climate corre.sponds closely to these surface features, being hot 
and dry throughout the interior, hot and humid, in places un- 
healthy along the coast. Cattle-raising is the principal industry in 
the interior. In the agricultural regions cacao, sugar, cotton, 
tobacco, coffee, mandioca and tropical fruits are produced The 
exports include cacao, sugar, cotton, hides, mangabeira rubber, 
piassava fibre, diamonds, cabinet woods and rum. The population, 
largely of a mixed and unprogressive character, numbered 2,117,- 
956 in 1900 and 3,334,465 in 1920. There is little immigration 
The capital, Sao Salvador or Bahia {q.v.), which is one of the 
principal cities and ports of Brazil, is the export town for the 
Reconcavo, as the fertile agricultural district surrounding the bay 
is called The principal cities of the State are Alagoinhas and Bom 
Fim (formerly Villa Nova da Rainha) on the main railway line 
running north to (he Sao Francisco, Cachoeira and Santo Amaro 
near the capital in the Reconcavo, Caravellas and Ilheos on the 
southern coast, with tolerably good harbours, the former being the 
port for the Bahia and Minas railway, Feira de Santa Anna on the 
border of the sertdo and long celebrated for its cattle fairs, and 
Jacobina, an inland town north-west of the capital, on the slopes 
of the Serra da Chapada, and noted for its mining industries, 
cotton and tobacco. The State of Bahia includes four of the 
original captaincies granted by the Portuguese crown — Bahia, 
Paragua-ssu, Ilheos and Porto Seguro, all of which reverted to the 
direct control of that Government in 1549 During the war with 
Holland several efforts were made to conquer this captaincy, but 
without success. In 1823 Bahia became a province of the empire, 
and in 1889 a State in the republic. Its Government consists of 
a governor elected for four years, and a general assembly of two 
chambers, the senators being elected for six years and the deputies 
for two years. (A. J. L.) 

BAHIA or SAO SALVADOR, the oldest city of Brazil, for 
250 years the capital of the country and now the capital of the 
State of Bahia, was founded by Thome de Souza in 1549 Lat 
13® S. and long 30” 31' W. Pop. (1927) est., 320,000. A pictur- 
esque and bluff-formed peninsula extending southward, ranging 
from slightly above sea-level to 250ft., separates Todos Santos 
bay, a deep body of water 25m long and 20m. wide, from the At- 
lantic ocean Bahia is situated on the inner side of the peninsula, 
facing west. Mean temperature 78° F Annual rainfall S2in. 
Having outgrown its original bay-level site, the city to-day extends 
well over higher levels. Lower and upper sections are connected 
by elevators and by graded and winding roads. Narrow streets. 
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principally old business structures and some residences, ware- 
houses, commercial activity, new docks and shipping services 
typify the lower city. On upper levels there are new parks, mod- 
ern streets and boulevards, fine residences, flower gardens, modern 
shops, hotels, schools, theatres, churches. Electric car lines radiate 
to suburbs, and motor vehicles are increasing m number. Recent 
years have been marked by the construction of modern homes of 
the better classes, miles of underground sewerage, a water system, 
suburban highways Sanitary and health conditions are greatly 
improved; smallpox and other diseases are eliminated or under 
control. A railway to Joazeiro, 350m , connects with steamer 
service on the Sao Francisco river; also there is rail connection 
to Lenqoes, Toca da Onca and the State of Sergipe, all of which 
provide outlets for agricultural products via Bahia. During the 
past 20 years the population of Bahia increased about 38% , since 
1923, about 13%. Although five other Brazilian cities exceed this 
rate of growth, Bahia’s progress is regarded as substantial. Most 
marked advances of recent years are the extension of paved 
streets, modern business houses, further extension of electricity 
for domestic purposes and numerous civic improvements. Mule 
carts and other horse-drawn vehicles are being replaced by auto- 
mobiles and trucks Cia Brasileira de Energia operates street 
cars, telephones and power services. Port improvements, begun 
in igog, have made fair progress and when completed will repre- 
sent an outlay of $20,000,000. Ships now dock (instead of anchor- 
ing in bay) and cargo is efficiently transferred to and from ships. 
There are numerous extensive warehouses and mechanical energy 
is replacing physical labour in handling cargo During the past 
five years exports of cacao, hides, tobacco, coffee, sugar, diamonds 
and hard woods ranged from 125,000 to 150,000 tons annually 
Cacao, rubber, castor-oil seed and tobacco exports were ex- 
ceptionally active in 1927 Importation of manufactured goods 
has increased about 25% within five years, ranging annually from 
77,000 to 143,000 tons A hundred industrial plants are engaged 
in manufacture of less complicated commodities The Brazilian 
Government maintains a dockyard at Bahia; a second one is 
operated by a Briti.sh corporation There is a coaling station 
with Welsh and other fuels on hand Smaller vessels are built 
here and ship repairing occupies the attention of skilled mechanics 
and many labourers The financial condition of the State of Bahia 
is good and this reacts favourably on the city’s progress 

(W. A. R ) 

BAHIA BLANCA, a city and port of Argentina, on the Na- 
posta river, 3m. from its outlet into a deep, well-sheltered bay of 
the same name. Pop. (1925 estimate) 80,000, with suburbs. It is 
situated in the extreme southern part of the province of Buenos 
Aires and is 398m by rail S W of the national capital. The settle- 
ment of the national territories of La Pampa and Neuqu^n has 
contributed largely to the growth and importance of Bahia Blanca 
It is the natural shipping-port for these territories and for the 
southern districts of the province of Buenos Aires, from which 
great quantities of wheat and wool are exported. The bay has long 
been recognized as one of the best on the Argentine coast, and 
since the channel has been dredged, will admit steamers of 30ft 
draught at low-water. Bahia Blanca dates from 1828, when a fort 
and trading post were located here, but its development as a com- 
mercial centre began only in 1885, when its first railway line was 
opened. There are four main features of the port: the Puerto 
Militar, a government military and naval station with extensive 
docks, machine shops, slips and dry-docks, capable of handling 
the largest battle-ships; Puerto Belgrano, developed by the Ro- 
sario-Puerto Belgrano railway to handle their exports; Puerto 
Engineer White, named after the man who built it as a terminal 
for the Southern railway, and equipped with modern electrical 
freight -handling devices, fire-proof elevators, freight yards and 
warehouses; and the equally up-to-date Puerto Galvan con- 
structed by the Pacific railway for loading and unloading its great 
cargoes of wheat, oats, wools, cattle and varied merchandise. 
Though situated near the mountainous section of southern Buenos 
Aires, the immediate vicinity of the city is low and swampy, its 
water is brackish, and it has been decidedly unhealthy; but a better 
water supply with better drainage and street paving, has greatly 
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improved matters Bahia Blanca is now a modern city in every 
respect and ranks close to Buenos Aires in commercial importance. 

BAHR, HERMANN (1863- ), Austrian author and 

playwright, member of the Prussian academy, was born at Linz, 
Upper Austria, July 19, 1S63 After .studying at the universities 
of Vienna, Graz, Czernowitz and Berlin and travelling extensively, 
Bahr settled in Vienna where he worked as feuilletonist on the 
staffs of various newspapers His earlier works consisted mostly 
of collected volumes of light essays Studien zur Kritik der 
Moderne (1890) and Die U ebcruundnng des N at uralisvtus (1891) 
mark the first phase of his v-aried career; his initial enthusiasm 
for naturalism, and his attempt to reconcile it with romanticism. 
Wien, a more remarkable essay on the soul of Vienna, enjoyed 
the distinction of being prohibited under the monarchy. Under 
the influence of Maeterlinck, Bahr next became a champion of 
mysticism and symbolism. Turning to the theatre, Bahr fell under 
the influence of Schnitzler. His comedies, which include Wiener- 
innen (1900), Der Krampus (1902) and Das Konzert (1909), 
are superficial but amusing and hit off the Viennese type of the 
day aclmirably In 1903 Bahr became director of the Deutsches 
Theatre, Berlin, and in 1918 he was for a short time director of 
the Vienne.se Burgtheatre During the war he fell under the in- 
fluence of Catholicism, and from his Austrian country home, be- 
came the leading representative of the typically Austrian con- 
servative and strongly catholic school, as instanced in his Him- 
melfahrt (1916). 

BAHR or BAHAR, the Arabic for “sea,” with the diminutive 
hahira or boheira. Bahr also signifies a river, especially one with 
a large body of water, e g , the Nile, and is occasionally used to 
designate the dry bed of a river. 

BAHRAICH, a town and district of British India, situated 
in the Fyzabad divi.sion of the United Provinces The town is on 
the river Sarju It contains the most popular place of pilgrimage 
in Oudh, the tomb of Masaud, a champion of Islam, slain in battle 
by the confederate Rajputs in 1033, which is resorted to by Mo- 
hammedans and Hindus alike. There is also a Muslim monas- 
tery, and the ruined palace of a nawab of Oudh Pop (1921) 
-"7,37T. 

The district of Bahraich contains an area of 2,645 sq miles. It 
consists of three tracts’ (i) a central elevated triangular south- 
easterly projection from the Himalayas for about 50m ; (2) the 
great Gogra plain on the west, about 40ft below the plateau; and 
(3) on the east, the lesser basin of the Rapti. Forest and marshy 
tracts of the south slopes of the Himalayas merge within the dis- 
trict into drier land, stream beds become deeper and more 
marked, marshes disap|x*ar, and the plain of the Ganges is en- 
tered. The Gogra skirts the district for 114m ; and the Rapti, 
with its branch, the Bhalka, drains the high grounds. In 1921 the 
population was 1,065,377. A considerable trade is conducted with 
Nepal, chiefly in timber. The district is purely agricultural in 
char.icter, and is one of large estates, 78% being held by talug- 
dars, of whom the four chief are H H. the maharajah of Kapur- 
thala, the maharajah of Balrampur, the rajah of Nanpara and 
the rajah of Payagpur. 

Little is known of the history of the district before the Muslim 
invasion in ad. 1033. Masaud was defeated and slain by Bah- 
raich nobles in 1033, and the Mu.slim did not establi.sh their au- 
thority here till the middle of the 13th century About 1450 the 
Raikwars, or Rajput adventurers, made themselves masters of the 
west of the district, which they retain to this day. In r8i6, by 
the Treaty of Segauli, the Nepal tarai was ceded to the British, 
but was given back in i860. 

BAHRAM, the name of five Sassanid kings (Varahrdn, in 
Gr. Ovapap&vrjs or OvpapAv-qs, the younger form of the old Vere- 
thragna, the name of a Persian god, “the killer of the dragon 
Verethra”). 

I BahrAm I. (ad. 274-277). From a Pahlevi inscription we 
loam that he was the son (not, as the Greek authors and Tabari 
say, the grandson) of Shapur I , and succeeded his brother 
Hormizd (Ormizdas) I. Bahram I is the king who, at the insti- 
gation of the magians, put to a cruel death the prophet Mani, 
the founder of Manichaeism. 
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2. BahrAm II. (277-294), son of Bahrain I. Of his reign some 
theological inscriptions exist (F. Stolze and J. C. Andreas, Per- 
sepolis (1882) and E VV. West, “Pahlevi Literature” in Grundnss 
d. iranischen Philologie, ii. pp. 75-129). 

3. BahrAm III., son of Bahram II., under whose rule he had 
been governing Seistan, reigned only four months (in 294). 

4 BahrAm IV. (389-399), son and successor of Shapur III., 
under whom he had been governor of Kirman. Under him or his 
predecessor Armenia was divided between the Roman and the 
Persian empires. 

5. BahrAm V. (420-439), son of Yazdegcrd I, after whose 
sudden death (or assassination) he gained the crown against the 
opposition of the grandees by the help of al-MoncIhir, the Arabic 
dynast of Hira. He began a systematic persecution of the ChnS' 
tians, which led to a war with the Roman empire But a treaty 
was soon concluded by which both empires promised toleration 
to the worshippers of the two rival religions, Christianity and 
Zoroastrianism Bahram deposed the vassal king of the Persian 
part of Armenia and made it a province. He is a great favourite 
in Persian tradition and is called Bahram Gor, “the wild ass,” on 
account of his strength and courage. 

BAHRDT, KARL FRIEDRICH (1741-17Q2), German 
theologian and adventurer, was born on Aug. 25, 1741, at Bisch- 
ofswerda and died at Halle on April 23, 1702. At the age of 16 
young Bahrdt began to study theology at Leipzig under the ortho- 
dox mystic, Christian August Crusius (i 7 i 5 - 75 )> who in 1757 had 
become first professor in the theological faculty. In 1766 he was 
appointed professor extraordinarius of biblical philology. Bahrdt 
was successively profes.sor of theology at Giessen, master of the 
“Philanthropin,” a famous school at Marschlins, general superin- 
tendent at Durkheim, and a lecturer on other subjects than the- 
ology at Halle. From these posts he was expelled in each case 
on account of irregular living, and for the last ten years of his 
life he kept an inn on the Weinberg near Halle. He is remem- 
bered for his Ncucste O^ettbartingen Go ties in Briejen und Er- 
zdhlungen (1773-75), which purported to be a “model version” 
of the New Testament and drew down on him the scorn of Goethe. 

See life, with detailed bibliography, by Paul Tschakert in Herzog- 
Hauck, Realencyklopadie; a more favourable account is given in J. M 
Robertson’s Short History of Freethought, 11. 278. 

BAHREIN, an archipelago named from its chief island, in the 
gulf of the same name occupying the angle formed by the Qatar 
peninsula and the Hasa coast of Arabia. Bahrein island, 27m 
long and lom. wide, lying north and south is a low flat expanse 
of sand, with a number of luxuriant oases, and the rocky crater- 
like hill of Jebel Dukhan, 400ft., is its central and most promi- 
nent feature Manama, the port and capital, generally referred to 
as “Bahrein,” extends 3m along the shore with a population of 
about 40,000. It is connected by road, suitable for motors, with 
Sukhair, i8m and Budaia, 12m distant and has a municipal 
council. Opposite Manama across a narrow strait lies Muharrak, 
with 20,000 inhabitants, capital of the island of the same name, it 
is semicircular in shape and 4m. long by ^m. broad. With the ex- 
ception of Sitra on the east, 3m. by im., the other islands of the 
group are unimportant. Besides the towns mentioned there are 
about 100 villages distributed over the islands. The archipelago is 
the headquarters of the Persian Gulf pearl trade, in which over 

1.000 sailing boats of various sizes are engaged, and employ some 

20.000 men. Its average annual value is over £1,500,000. Dates 
form the chief agricultural product. The islands produce a fine 
breed of white donkey, which however is no longer exported. 
Shipbuilding and the making of sail-cloth and reed-mats are the 
chief industries. The climate is humid but not unhealthy, a re- 
markable feature of the locality being an abundant supply of sub- 
marine fresh-water, which was formerly tapped by the insertion of 
reed pipes. Latterly, however, more modern methods have been 
employed to tap this water-supply which probably originates in 
the highlands of the central-Arabian plateau, 150m. to the west. 
The population consists mainly of Arabs with a good sprinkling of 
negroes. There is also a considerable community of Persians and 
of Indian (Hindu) merchants. In the northern part of Bahrein 
island is an extensive plain covered with a vast number (probably 


running to six figures ) of burial tumuli of various sizes, containing 
two-chambered sepulchres built of slabs of limestone. A number 
of these have been explored by Durand, Bent, Prideaux, Mackay 
and others, who have found numerous relics and specimens of pot- 
tery, but nothing sufficiently distinctive to indicate the age of the 
necropolis It was considered by the earlier explorers that it was 
of Phoenician origin, but this is not accepted by archaeologists. 

The Portuguese occupied the islands in 1507 but were dLspos- 
sessed in 1602 by Arab subjects of Persia from the opposite shores 
of the Gulf, during the reign of Shah Abbas. They were in turn 
ejected in 1783 by Arab hordes from the Arabian mainland, mainly 
of the Ataiba tribe, who have remained in possession up to the 
present day. The ruling family, of the A 1 Khalifah section of that 
tribe, was represented during a reign of 60 years, up to 1922, by 
Shaikh Esa bin Ali. In that year, having regard to his extreme old 
age and the prevalence of intrigues among his sons. Shaikh Esa 
was persuaded by the British authorities to abdicate in favour of 
his son Abdullah. The principality is recognized as independent, 
but is in treaty relations with the Government of India, who are 
represented by a political agent, working under an order in coun- 
cil The territories are under the protection of Great Britain, 
which has been several times called upon to intervene in order to 
defeat the attempts of various Powers to assert dominion over the 
islands, e.g , the sultan of Oman, the Wahabis, the Turks, and the 
Persians. The latter Power has i^eriodically and without any justi- 
fication advanced a claim to sovereignty over Bahrein, the last 
occasion being as late as Nov. 1927. In their reply to the Persian 
Government, despatched on Jan 18, 1928, with copy to the 
League of Nations, the British Government refused to consider 
the claim and declared the intention ot Great Britain to protect 
the islanders as heretofore against any attempt to subject them 
to foreign domination. 

See Bent, Southern Arabia (London, i()Oo) ; Prideaux, in Report 
of Anhaeolognal Survey of India (1908-1909), Hogarth, in Geo- 
graphical Journal, vol. Ixix. (1927). 

BAHR-EL-GHAZAL, the chief western affluent of the 
river Nile, N E Africa, which it joins in 9" 30' N , 30° 25' E. 
The Bahr-el-Ghazal (Gazelle river) is a stream formed by the 
junction of many rivers, of which the Jur {see below) is the most 
important The basin of the Ghazal is a large one, extending 
north-west to Darfur, and south-west to the Congo watershed. 
The mam northern feeder of the Ghazal is a large river, whose 
headwaters are in the country west of 24*^ E where the Nile, 
Congo and Shari watersheds meet. It is reinforced by inter- 
mittent streams from the hills of Darfur and by considerable 
rivers flowing north from Dar Fertit, among them being the Bahr 
el Homr, the Bahr el Arab and its tributary the Lol and the river 
Jur or Agur. The latter is the most important of the southern 
affluents and is known in its upper course as the Such. The upper 
courses of the Lol include the Boru, Banga, Sopo. The Lol re- 
ceives the Cheu (with the Biri) and the Pongo. Dem Zubeir, 
formerly the chief station of Zobeir Raharna (q.v.), is near the 
Biri tributary of the Cheu. The town of Wau (7° 42' N , 28® 3' 
E ), on the Jur, is the capital of the Bahr-el-Ghazal province of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Meshra-er-Rek, the chief station and 
trading centre of the early explorers, is on a backwater south 
of the point where the Jur turns northwards to join the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal. Between the Jur and the Nile, parallel with these rivers, 
several streams, including the Tonj, Rohl and Deleb, run north 
from the Congo-Nile watershed and join the Bahr-cl-Ghazal. 
Lake No is a depression near the junction of the Bahr-el- Jebel 
and the Ghazal. The lake is about 7 m. long from west to east, 
and the Bahr-el-Jebel, after passing through its eastern corner, 
is known as the Bahr-el-Abiad or White Nile. 

In their upper courses the southern affluents of the Ghazal cut 
deeply into the Central African plateau. North of 7° 20' N. 
(where rapids interrupt the currents) the valleys open out al- 
though their channels are often choked by sandbanks This al- 
luvial region, flooded in the rainy season, gives place about 9® 
N. to a wide area of marsh, forming part of the huge swamp 
region of the Nile (q v.). Through these swamps it is almost 
impossible to trace the course of the various rivers. From the 
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confluence of the Bahr-el-Arab with the Jur, above which point 
none of the rivers is called Bahr-el-Ghazal, to the junction with 
the Nile at Lake No, is a distance of about loo m. Just above 
the Bahr-el-Arab confluence the Jur broadens out and forms a 
lake (Ambadi) lo m. long and one mile broad at low water and 
very much larger in flood time. This lake is the home of many 
sudd plants but the papyrus and ambach are absent. The whale- 
headed Balaemceps rex, elsewhere rare, is found here in large 
numbers. At first the Ghazal flows north with lagoon-like ex- 
pansions having great breadth and little depth — nowhere more 
than 13 ft. Turning north-east the channel becomes narrower 
and deeper, and is characterized by occasional reaches of papyrus. 
Finally, the Ghazal turn^ east and again becomes broader until 
Lake No is reached As a rule the banks in this section are 
marked by anthills and scrub. The rise of the Ghazal river and 
the lower reaches of its main tributaries in flood time is barely 
3 ft., but this is sufficient to flood an enormous area of country 

Exploration of the River. — Rumours of the existence of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal ied some of the Greek geographers to imagine 
that the source of the Nile was westward in the direction of Lake 
Chad. The first map on which the course of the Ghazal is indi- 
cated fairly accurately is that of the French cartographer d’An- 
ville published in 1772 The exploration of the river followed the 
ascent of the White Nile by the Egyptian expeditions of 1839- 
1842, and for a considerable portion of the period between 1853 
and 1865 John Petherick, a Welsh mining engineer, explored the 
Ghazal region, particularly the main stream and the Jur. In 
1859 a Venetian, Giovanni Miani, penetrated the southern regions 
of the Ghazal basin and brought back reports of a great river 
(the Welle) flowing west beyond the Nile watershed. In 1862 a 
Frenchman, Lejean, surveyed the main river, and published a 
map. Considerable additions to the knowledge of the region were 
made by the ill-fated Tinne expedition of 1863 Georg Schwein- 
furth (qv.), between 1869 and 1871 traversed the southern dis- 
trict and discovered the Welle Further exploration of a military 
nature was undertaken in 1879-1881 by Gessi Pasha, the Italian 
governor of Ghazal under Gordon. Wilhelm Junker (q.v.), about 
the same period explored the southern tributaries of the Ghazal. 
These were carefully surveyed, and the Jur (Sueh) followed 
throughout its course! by A. H. Dye and other members of the 
French mission under J. B Marchand, which crossing from the 
Congo (Oct 1897) reached Fashoda on the White Nile in July 
1898. 

Like the Bahr-el-Jebel the Bahr-el-Ghazal is liable to be choked 
by sudd The river became almost blocked in this manner during 
the rule of the Mahdists. Early in the 20th century the sudd 
was removed by British officers from the Bahr-el-Ghazal, the 
Jur and other rivers, and uninterrupted communication was thus 
established during the flood season between Khartoum and Wau, 
a distance of some 930 m In 1905-1907 R C Bayidon, C. Per- 
cival and D. Comyn partly explored the northern and western 
affluents of the Ghazal. The whole area of the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
basin, some 200,000 square miles, contributes practically nothing 
to the volume of the White Nile. All the tributaries flow through 
a vast marsh area in which quantities of water are evaporated or 
transpired by vegetation. The maximum discharge of the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal is about 1,700 cubic feet per second and often is nothing 
at all. 

See Nile and the autliorities there quoted, especially Sir William 
Garstiiv’s Report upon the Basin of the Upper Nile, Egypt, No. 2 
(1904), and Capt. H. G. Lyons’s The Physiography of the River Nile 
and Us Basin (Cairo, 1906) ; Geographical Journal, vol. xx.x. (1907) 

BAHUT (a French word of unknown origin), a portable coffer 
or chest, with a rounded lid covered in leather, garnished with 
nails, used for the transport of clothes or other personal luggage, 
— it was, in short, the original portmanteau. {See Chest.) 

BAHYA,IBNPAQUDA, a Jewish ethical writer (nth cen- 
tury) of Saragossa. In 1040 he wrote, in Arabic, a treatise, Duties 
of the Heart, which was one of the most significant and influential 
Jewish works of the middle ages. The law, in the rabbinical sense, 
was reverenced by Bahya, who made it part and parcel of the 
Jew’s inner life. Some selections from Bahya’s work have been 
rendered into English by E. Collins. 
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BAUE, ancient city, Campania, Italy, lom. W. of Neapolis, 
on the Sinus Baianus, a bay on the west coast of the gulf of 
Puteoli The grave of Baios, helmsman of Ulysses, was shown 
there; it was originally, perhaps, the harbour of Cumae. Its warm 
sulphur springs are remarkable for their variety and curative 
properties (Pliny, Hist. Nat xxxi. 4); it has mild climate and 
luxuriant vegetation. In Strabo’s day it was as large as Puteoli. 
Julius Caesar possessed a villa here, of which there are probably 
remains on the ridge above the 16th-century castle. Nero built 
a huge villa probably on the castle site Hadrian died in Caesar’s 
villa in ad. 138, and Alexander Severus erected large buildings 
for his mother. Baiae formed part of the territory of Cumae. 
Its luxury and immorality were often censured 

Near Baiae was the villa resort of Bauli, so called from the 
fioavXia (stalls) in which the oxen of Geryon were concealed by 
Hercules. By some it is identified with the modern village of 
Bacoli (presumed similarity of name), 2m SSE of Baiae; by 
others with the Punta deH’Epitalfio, im N E. of Baiae. At Bauli, 
I'ompey and Hortensius possessed villas, the former on the hills, 
the latter on the shores of the Lacus Lucrinus, remarkable for its 
tame lampreys and as the scene of the dialogue in the second 
book of Cicero’s Academica Priora; it afterwards became imperial 
property and was the scene of Agrippina’s murder by Nero. It 
was from Bauli to Puteoli that Caligula built his bridge of boats 
Baiae has three large and lofty domed buildings, two octagonal, 
one circular, and all circular in the interior, popularly called 
temples but really baths Fine fragments of Flavian architecture 
and sculpture have been found in the bay near them. The Punta 
deH’Epitaffio also is covered with remains; to the north of Bacoli 
is a small theatre, called the tomb of Agrippina ; under the village 
are the ruins of a large villa; to the east the remains of a large 
water reservoir, the so-called Cento Camerelle; to the south an- 
other with vaulted ceiling, the piscina tnirabilis, measuring 230 by 
85 feet. The villa of Marius, bought by Lucullus, and afterwards in 
the possession of the imperial house, was the scene of the death 
of Tiberius. It is sometimes spoken of as Baiana, sometimes as 
Misencnsis and is perhaps to be sought at Bacoli. Baiae was 
devastated by the Saracens in the 8th century and entirely de- 
serted on account of malaria in 1500 

BAIBURT, a town of Asiatic Turkey, on the direct carriage 
road from Trebizond to Erzerum, situated on both banks of the 
Churuk river, which Here traverses an open cultivated plateau 
(altitude, 5,100ft.), before turning east It is the chief place of 
a kaza in the vilayet of Gumush Khane; the bazaar is poor, and 
there is no special industry in the town The houses run up the 
hillsides on both banks of the river to a considerable height. On 
an isolated mass of rock, on the left bank, is the old castle, with 
extensive walls partly ruined, built originally by the Armenians 
and restored by the Seljuks. The principal gate with some Arabic 
inscriptions stands at the South-west corner. There are remains 
of a vaulted chamber, a Christian church, a mosque and two 
covered staircases to the river. A fine view is seen from the sum- 
mit over the plain and the Pontic ranges to the north. Pop. 
(1927), 48,842. 

BAipAWi (‘Abdallah ibn ‘Umar al-Baidawi) (died c. 1286), 
Mohammedan critic. His chief work is the commentary on the 
Koran entitled The Secrets of Revelation and the Secrets of Inter- 
pretation (Asrdr ut-tanzil wa Asrdr ut-ta' ml). This work is in 
the main a digest of the great Mu'tazalite commentary {al- 
Kashshdf) of Zamakhshari {q.v.), though it is not complete in 
its discussion of any branch of theological or linguistic knowledge 
of which it treats, and is not always accurate {cf Th. Noldeke’s 
Geschichte des Qorans, Gottingen, i860, p. 29). It has been 
edited by H. 0 . Fleischer (Leipzig, 1846-48; indices ed W. Fell, 
Leipzig, 1878) A selection with numerous notes was edited by 
D. S. Margoliouth as Chrestomathia Beidawiana (London, 1894). 

See C. Brockelmann’s Geschichte der arabischen Litteralur (Weimar, 
1898), vol. i., pp. 416-418. 

BAIF, JEAN ANTOINE DE (1532-1589), French poet 
and member of the Pleiade, was born at Venice, the natural son of 
the scholar Lazare de Baif, at that time French ambassador there. 
He was taught Latin by Charles Estienne, and Greek by 
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Ange Verg^ce, the Cretan scholar and calligraphist who designed 
Greek types for Francis I When he was ii years old he was 
put under the care of the famous Jean Daurat (q.v.). Ronsard, 
who was eight years his senior, now began to share his studies, 
Claude Binet tells how young Baif, bred on Latin and Greek, 
smoothed out the tiresome beginnings of the Greek language for 
Ronsard, who in return initiated his companion into the mys- 
teries of French versification. Baif possessed an extraordinary 
facility, and the mass of his work has injured his reputation. 
Besides a number of volumes of short poems of an amorous or 
congratulatory kind, he translated or paraphrased various pieces 
from Bion, Moschus, Theocritus, Anacreon, Catullus and Martial. 
He resided in Paris and enjoyed the continued favour of the court. 
He founded in 1567 an academie de mnsique et de podsie, with 
the idea of establishing a closer union between music and poetry; 
his house became famous for the charming concerts which he 
gave, entertainments at which Charles IX. and Henry III. fre- 
quently flattered him with their presence. Baif elaborated a sys- 
tem for regulating French versification by quantity. In this he 
was not a pioneer. Jacques de la Taille had written in 1562 the 
ManUre de faire des vers en jratiQais conitne en grec et en latin 
(printed 1573), and other poets had made experiments in the 
same direction. Baif’s innovations included a line of 15 syllables 
known as vers bat fin. He also meditated reforms in French 
sp)elling. His theories are exemplified in Etrenes de poezie Fran- 
zoeze an vers mezures (1514). His works were published in four 
volumes, entitled Oeuvres en rime (1573), consisting of Amours, 
Jeux, Passetemps, et Poemes, containing, among much that is now 
hardly readable, some pieces of infinite grace and delicacy. Baif 
was the author of two comedies, L’Eimuque (1565, published 
1573), a free translation of Terence, and Le Brave (1567), an 
imitation of the Miles Gloriosus, in which the characters of Plau- 
tus are turned into Frenchmen, the action taking place at Orleans. 
Bai’f published a collection of Latin verse in 1577, and in 1570 a 
popular volume of Mimes, enseignemens et proverbes. 

His father, Lazare de BaIf, published a translation of the 
Electro of Sophocles in 1537, and afterwards a version of the 
Hecuba; he was an elegant writer of Latin verse 

The Oeuvr€<! en rime (1881-90) of J. A. de Baif form part of the 
PUiade Jran^aise of M. Ch. Marty-Laveaux, See also Becq dc Fou- 
qui^res, Poistes choistes de J. A. dc Baif (1874), with a valuable in- 
troduction; and F. Bruncti^re, Hist de la- litt franqaise classique 
(1Q04, bk. iii pp. 308-422). For an account ot Bail's academy see 
Edouard Fr^my, Les Origtnes de VAcaddmie Fran(^aise (1887). See 
also L. Pin vert, Lazare de Baif, i496?-ii;47 (lyoo). 

BAIKAL, a lake of East Siberia (known to the Mongols as 
Dalai-nor, and to the Turkish tribes as Bat-kul), the sixth in size 
in the world and the largest fresh-water basin of Eurasia. It 
stretches from south-west to north-east (52® and 56° N and 104® 
to 110° E.), lying in the Buriat-Mongol A S.S.R , except for the 
coastal area north and south of the outlet of the Angara ri\er, 
which is in the Irkutsk province (q.v.) and has a length of 674km. 
and a width of from 25 to 74 kilometres. Its south end penetrates 
into the high plateau of Asia, and the lake lies entirely in the moun- 
tain zone north-west of that plateau Its area is 33,ooosq km ,ie, 
nearly as great as Switzerland. The length of its coast-line is 2,200 
kilometres. Its altitude is 462 metres above sea level and 40 
metres above the level of the Angara at Irkutsk (Zapiski, Russ. 
Geog. Soc., XV, 1885). Its level changes regularly during the 
year, being lowest in April and highest in September The ampli- 
tude of variation is about 80 centimetres. Its level is also subject 
to irregular oscillations, and after five weeks of heavy rain in i86g 
it rose more than two metres and submerged a large area at the 
mouth of the Selenga. The drainage area is estimated at 650,000 
sq.km., and the intake of fresh water at i62cu.km. per annum. 

Prizhenko, working in 1897-1902, produced a map published in 
Pilot for the Lake Baikal. This shows that, as regards depth, the 
Jake may be divided into three sections. The southern section 
stretches from the west end to the Selenga delta and is enclosed 
between spurs of the East Sayan mountains in the west and the 
Khamar-daban mountains in the east. Both these ranges have 
precipitous granitic slopes down to the lake and into its depths, 
with soundings in places of more than 1,400 metres. From the 


Selenga delta, with its large alluvial deposits, a rise of the lake 
floor stretches north-west and is covered by only 200 to 530 
metres of water. The second section stretches from the mouth of 
the Selenga to Svyatoi Nos on the east coast, and is extremely 
deep, a sounding of 1,522 metres being taken quite close to Cape 
Ishimei on the island of Olkhon; the lake floor here, therefore, 
lies 1,060 metres below sea-level, and it is thus a crypto-depression 
of the earth’s surface. As the average depth of Baikal is 700 
metres, it is the deepest lake in the world, and in proportion to 
Its area it has the largest volume of water, estimated at 23,000 
cu.km., or approximately the volume of the Baltic and the Katte- 
gat, though the surfaces of these together have an area 12 times 
that of Baikal. The third section stretches from Svyatoi Nos to 
the north end ; here the depths gradually diminish, but soundings 
of more than 500 metres occur almost everywhere. The water is 
beautifully clear. 

Temperature. — ^The surface-layers have summer tempera- 
tures of 55^° to 57®, both close to the shores and at some distance 
from the mouth of the Selenga, but these warmer layers are not 
deep, and a nearly uniform temperature of 39° is found from a 
depth of 200 metres right down to the bottom. At various places 
round the shores, e.g., the mouth of the Barguzin, hot springs ex- 
ist. The lake freezes usually at the end of December, or in the 
beginning of January, and it remains frozen till the second half 
of May. Evaporation exercises a certain influence on the climate 
of the surrounding country, while absorption of heat for thawing 
of ice has a notable cooling effect in early summer. In summer the 
climate is cooler, in winter warmer than that of the surrounding 
region, the range of air temperature on the lake being only 56° 
as against 79® away from the lake. 

Rivers. — Lake Baikal receives over 300 streams, mostly short 
mountain torrents, besides the Upper Angara, which enters its 
north-east extremity, the Barguzin, on the east, and the Selenga 
on the south-east Its only outflow is the lower Angara, which 
issues through a rocky cleft on the west shofe The Irkut no 
longer reaches Baikal, though it once did so After appioaching 
its south-west extremity it abandons the broad valley which leads 
to the lake, and makes its way northwards through a narrow gap 
in the mountains and joins the Angara at Irkutsk. 

Mountains. — Save at the Selenga delta. Lake Baikal is sur- 
rounded by mountains. The Khanar-daban border-ridge (the 
summit of a mountain of the same name is 1,800 metres above 
the lake), falling, with steep cliffs, towards the lake, fringes it on 
the south; a massive, deeply-ravined highland occupies the space 
between the Irkut and the Angara; the Onot and Baikal ridges 
(also Primorskiy) run along its north-west shore, striking it 
diagonally; a complex of still unexplored mountains rises on its 
north-east shore; the Barguzin range impinges upon it obliquely 
in the east; and the Ulanburgasi mountains intrude into the delta 
of the Selenga. 

Geology. — Baikal may already have existed in the Jurassic 
period. It has certainly existed since the Miocene. At times it 
has .stretched westwards into what is now the valley of the Irkut, 
and northward and eastward up the lower valleys of the Upper 
Angara and the Barguzin, but it has never been in connection 
with the Arctic ocean. It is a very old relict-lake, a deep depres- 
sion among great mountain lines, which is still progressing, and 
earthquakes are frequent along its shores. 

Fauna.— Dybowski and Godlewski (1876) and Korotnev 
(1902) found the fauna much richer than was supposed, and 
highly peculiar. A few animals of marine affinities are found; e g , 
a seal (Phoca joetida sibirica, Gmelin) but these animals have 
wandered up the lower Angara and have thus reached the lake. 
There may also have been at various times seasonal expanses of 
water from melting ice in the Yenisei basin. On the whole the 
fauna, and especially the lower animals in it, are, as it were, a 
sort of fresh-water museum of ancient species, several of which 
are endemic and peculiar. Baikal has 188 species of Gammarus, 
more than half the species of this genus described for the world ; 
of these 184 are found only here The waters swarm with fish 
(sturgeons and salmonidae), and herring (Salmo omul) is the chief 
product of the fisheries, though notably fewer have been taken 
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within the last 50 years. The most interesting fish is Comephorus 
baikalensis, resembling fishes living at great depths of the ocean. 
Plankton is very abundant. The little Lake Frolikha, situated 
close to the northern extremity of Lake Baikal, and communi- 
cating with it by means of a river of the same name, contains a 
peculiar species of trout, Saltno erythreas, which is not known 
elsewhere 

Navigation. — The lake was discovered in 1643, since when 
boats have been in use on it ; steamers having been introduced in 
1844, Sudden storms and absence of good bays and ports, hinder 
navigation. The principal port on the western shore, Listvinichnoe, 
near the outflow of the Angara, is an open roadstead at the 
foot of steep mountains. Steamers ply from it to Misovaya 
(Posolskoe) on the opposite shore, a few times a year, to Verkhne- 
Angarsk, at the northern extremity of the lake, and frequently to 
the mouth of the Selenga, which they ascend to Bilyutai, near 
the Mongolian frontier. They bring back tea, imported by way of 
Kiakhta, while grain, cedar nuts, salt, soda, wool and timber are 
shipped on rafts down the Khilok, Chikoi and Uda (tributaries of 
the Selenga), and manufactured goods are taken up the river for 
export to China, but now (1928) there is only little traffic. At- 
tempts are being made to render the Angara navigable below 
Irkutsk down to the Yenisei. In winter, when the lake is covered 
with ice i metre thick, it is crossed on sledges from Listvinichnoe 
to Misovaya. But a highway, available all the year round, was 
made in 1863-64 around its southern shore, partly by blasting 
the cliffs, and it is (since 1905) followed by the trans-Siberian 
railway. 

Bibliography. — Drizhenko, “Hydrographic Reconnoitring of Lake 
Baikal,” in Izveslia, Russ. Geogr. Soc. (1897 and 1902); Drizhenko, 
Pilot for the Baikal Sea (1908) and Atlas of the Baikal Sea (1908) ; 
Chersky, “Geological Map of Shores of Lake Baikal,” 6^m. to the 
inch, in Zapiski, of Russ Geogr. Soc., xv. (1886); “Report of 
Geological Exploration of Shores of Lake Baikal,” in Zapiski, of 
East Siberian Branch of Russ. Geogr. Soc, xii. (1886); Obruchev, 
“Geology of Baikal Mountains,” Izveslia of same society (xxi. 4 and s, 
1890) ; Dybowski and Godlewski on “Fauna,” in same periodical 
(1876); Witkowski, on “Seals”; Yakovlev, “Fishes of Angara,” in 
same periodical (1890-93) ; “Fishing in Lake Baikal and its Tribu- 
taries,” in same periodical (1886-90) ; and La Giographie (No. .3, 
1904). A detailed summary of knowledge concerning Baikal has 
recently been given, with many bibliographical references by H. 
Johansen (Mitteil, Geogr. Gesell., Munchen, bd. xviii., 192s)* 
BAIKIE, WILLIAM BALFOUR (1824-1864), Scottish 
explorer, naturalist, and philologist, eldest son of Captain John 
Baikie, R N,, was born at Kirkwall, Orkney. He studied medicine 
at Edinburgh, and, on obtaining his M D. degree, joined the royal 
navy in 1848. He early attracted the notice of Sir Roderick 
Murchison, through whom he was appointed surgeon and natur- 
alist to the Niger expedition sent out in 1854 by Maegregor Laird 
with government support. On the death of the senior officer 
(Consul Beecroft) at Fernando Po, Baikie succeeded to the com- 
mand. Ascending the Benue about 250m beyond the point 
reached by former explorers, the little steamer “Pleiad” returned 
and reached the mouth of the Niger, after a voyage of 118 days, 
without the loss of a single man. The expedition had been in- 
structed to endeavour to afford assistance to Heinrich Barth 
{q.v ), who had in 1851 crossed the Benue in its upper course, 
but Baikie was unable to gain any trustworthy information con- 
cerning him. Returning to England, Baikie gave an account of 
his work in his Narrative of an Exploring Voyage up the Rivers 
Kwora and Binue ... (1856). In March 1857 Baikie — ^with 
the rank of British consul — started on another expedition in the 
“Pleiad ” After two years spent in exploring the Niger, the navi- 
gating vessel was wrecked in passing through some of the rapids 
of the river, and Baikie was unable longer to keep his party to- 
gether. All returned home but himself ; in no way daunted, he 
determined single-handed to carry out the purposes of the expe- 
dition. Landing from a small boat, with one or two native follow- 
ers, at the confluence of the Niger and Benue, he chose Lokoja 
as the base of his future operations, it being the site of the model 
farm established by the expedition sent by the British govern- 
ment in 1841, and abandoned within a year on the death of most 
of the white settlers. See Capt. W. Allen, R.N., and T.R.H. 
Thomson, M.D., A Narrative of the Expedition ... to the River 
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Niger in 1841 (1848). After purchasing the site, and concluding 
a treaty with the Fula amir of Nupe, he proceeded to clear the 
ground, build houses, form enclosures, and pave the way for a 
future city. Numbers flocked to him from all neighbouring dis- 
tricts, and in his settlement were representatives of almost all 
the tribes of west-central Africa. To the motley commonwealth 
thus formed he acted not merely as ruler, but also as physician, 
teacher, and priest. In less than five years he had opened up 
the navigation of the Niger, made roads, and established a mar- 
ket to which the native produce was brought for sale and barter. 
He had also collected vocabularies of nearly 50 African dialects, 
and translated portions of the Bible and prayer book into Hausa. 
Once only during his residence had he to employ armed force 
against the surrounding tribes. He died at Sierra Leone while 
on his way home, on leave of absence. After his death the British 
government abolished the consulate (1866), and it was through 
private enterprise that some 20 years later the district where 
Baikie had worked so successfully was finally secured for Great 
Britain (see Nigeria). 

Baikie’s Observations on the Hausa and Fulfulde (i.e , Fula) 
Languages was privately printed in 1861, and his translation of 
the Psalms into Hausa was published by the Bible Society in 
1881. 

BAIL, in English common law, the freeing or setting at lib- 
erty of one arrested or imprisoned upon any action, either civil 
or criminal, on surety taken for his appearance on a certain day 
and at a place named The surety is termed bail, because the per- 
son arrested or imprisoned is placed in the custody of those who 
bind themselves or become bail for his due appearance when 
required. So he may be re-seized by them (if they suspect that 
he is about to escape) and surrendered to the court, when they are 
discharged from further liability. The sureties must be sufl&cient 
in the opinion of the court to answer for the sum for which they 
are bound, and, as a rule, only householders are accepted; an 
accomplice of the person to be bailed or an infant would not be 
accepted. Bail is obligatory in all summary cases. It is also 
obligatory in all misdemeanours, except such as have been placed 
on the level of felonies, viz., obtaining or attempting to obtain 
property on false pretences, receiving property so obtained or 
stolen, perjury or subornation of perjury, concealment of birth, 
wilful or indecent exposure of the person, riot, assault in pursu- 
ance of a conspiracy to raise wages, assault upon a peace officer 
in the execution of Ws duty or upon any one assisting him, neglect 
or breach of duty as a peace officer, any prosecution of which the 
costs are payable out of the county or borough rate or fund. In 
cases of treason, bail can only be granted by a secretary of State 
or the king’s bench division. A person charged with felony is not 
entitled as of right to be released on bail. The power of admitting 
a prisoner to bail is judicial and not ministerial, and the exercise 
of the discretion must not be punitive, the chief consideration be- 
ing the likelihood of the prisoner failing to appear at the trial — cf. 
Reg. V. Rose (17 Cox C.C. 717)- This must be gauged from the 
nature of, and the evidence in support of, the accusation, the posi- 
tion of the accused and the severity of the punishment which his 
conviction will entail, as well as the independence of the sureties. 
The Bail Act 1898 gives a magistrate power, where a person is 
charged with felony or certain misdemeanours, or where he is 
committed for trial for any indictable offence, to dispense with 
sureties, if in his opinion the so dispensing will not tend to defeat 
the ends of justice. A surety may be examined on oath as to his 
means, while the court may also require notice to be given to the 
plaintiff, prosecutor or police. A person who has been taken into 
custody for an offence, not apparently of a serious nature, with- 
out a warrant, and cannot be brought before a court of summary 
jurisdiction within 24 hours, may be admitted to bail by a police 
officer of superior rank or the officer in charge of the police sta- 
tion; and this can be done while inquiries are being made (Crimi- 
nal Justice Acts, 1914 and 1925). An appeal against a refusal to 
grant bail lies to the king’s bench division, and the court of trial 
has power to grant bail when necessary. 

As to bail for an arrested ship, see Admiralty Jurisdiction. 

(W DF B. H.) 
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United States. — i. In civil cases, the right of the person 
arrested on mesne process to be admitted to bail is absolute. The 
amount of the bail, unless otherwise fixed by statute, generally 
depends upon the amount of the civil liability claimed to be 
enforced, although the court has some discretion to reduce or 
increase it. The bond, undertaking or recognizance runs to the 
arresting officer, generally the sheriff, or to the plaintiff creditor, 
as required by the statute of the particular jurisdiction Sureties, 
if individuals, may generally be either householder or freeholder, 
or may be a surety company. 

2. In criminal cases the right to bail, and to that in an amount 
not to be excessive, is guaranteed by constitutional provisions 
except in capital cases. In capital cases, bail may be allowed in 
the discretion of the court, dependent on the circumstances of the 
case and nature and degree of proof of the offence available. 
The court having jurisdiction over the trial of the offence has 
jurisdiction to admit to bail. The form of the bail bond or recog- 
nizance is generally fixed by statute. The amount, except that it 
must not be excessive, is in the sound discretion of the court. The 
sureties must generally be freeholders or a surety company. The 
sureties may surrender the prisoner if they deem their risk doubt- 
ful. If the prisoner fails to appear upon the date set by the court, 
bail is forfeited and the State may enforce the collection of the 
amount of the bail against the property of the sureties. (B. Re.) 

BAILEN or BAYLEN, a town of southern Spain, in the 
province of Jaen Pop. (1Q20) 8,998 Bailen is probably the an- 
cient Baecula, where the Romans, under P. Cornelius Scipio the 
elder, signally defeated the Carthaginians in 209 and 206 bc 
I n its neighbourhood, also, in 1212, was fought the great battle of 
Las Navas de Tolosa, in which, according to the ancient chron- 
iclers, the Castilians under Alphonso VIII , slew 200,000 Moors, 
and themselves only lost 25 men 

Bailen, Battle of, 1808. — Dupont, invading Andalusia with 
20,000 men, found his communications with Madrid through 
the Sierra Morena threatened by guerillas (see Peninsular 
War). Hearing that Castanos was approaching from Seville with 
30,000, Dupont took post behind the Guadalquivir, his right on 
the Seville road at Andujar, his left 15 miles away at Mengibar, 
whilst the divisions of Vedel and Gobert lay at Bailen, five miles 
behind Mengibar Castanos demonstrated in front at Andujar and 
sent the divisions of Reding and Coupigny to cross the river at 
Mengibar; this was easily stopped by Vedel moving up from Bai- 
len, Dupont, who throughout regarded Andujar as the point of 
importance, both in defence, and as a bridge-head for future offen- 
sive operations, ordered Vedel to bring his main body thither; 
whereupon Reding crossed at Mengibar and defeated Gobert’s 
weak division before Bailen. Gobert himself fell, his successor 
retired through Bailen along the Madrid road to Guarroman, 
whilst Reding withdrew behind the Guadalquivir Hurrying back, 
Vedel found Bailen deserted and assumed that the Spaniards had 
followed Dupont northwards. He in turn followed, leaving an ever 
widening gap between himself and Dupont. Into this gap stepped 
Reding and Coupigny with 17,000 men. Dupont at last decided 
to abandon Andujar and fall back upon Bailen, where he hoped 
to join Vedel; instead he found Reding and Coupigny on the hills 
before Bailen. He at once attacked, July 19, 1808, but his col- 
umn was badly organized and encumbered by a huge baggage 
train. After ii unsuccessful attacks, lasting from dawn to noon, 
Dupont heard the signal guns of Castanos army following in his 
rear. He was trapped in a valley between two Spanish forces, his 
men exhausted and maddened by thirst Had Vedel, who heard the 
firing hurried south again, he would equally have entrapped Reding 
and Coupigny between himself and Dupont, but Vedel unaccount- 
ably tarried and Dupont in despair surrendered, Vedel’s forces 
being included in the capitulation The capture of 18,000 French 
regulars (2,000 were killed) by .i not greatly superior Spanish 
force consisting largely of peasants was a stunning blow to French 
prestige. 

See Clerc, Capitulation de Bailin, causes el consequences (1907). 

BAILEY, FLORENCE MERRIAM (1863-- ), Ameri- 

can ornithologist, daughter of C. Hart Merriam (71'.), was born 
at Locust Grove, N.Y., on Aug. 8, 1863 She graduated at Smith 
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college in 1886 and in 1899 married Vernon Bailey (g.v.). She 
became a devoted and able student of birds, especially those of 
western North America, and a prolific writer on ornithological 
subjects, publishing upwards of 100 papers, the most noteworthy 
of which were field studies contributed to the Auk and the Condor, 
together with several valuable larger works. 

Her writings include Birds Through an Opera Glass (1889) ; My 
Summer in a Mormon Village (1895) ; A-Btrdtng on a Broncho (1896) ; 
Birds of Village and Field (1898) , Handbook of Birds of the West- 
ern United States (1Q02), her most notable book; Wild Animals of 
Glacier National Park, with Vernon Bailey (1918) ; Birds Recorded 
from the Santa Rita Mountains of Southern Arizona (1923) ; and Birds 
of New Mexico (1928). 

BAILEY, LIBERTY HYDE (1858- ), American bot- 

anist and horticulturist, was born at South Haven, Mich., on 
March 15, 1858. He spent his early years on a farm and in 1882 
graduated from Michigan State Agricultural college In 1882-83 
he was a student assistant in botany under Asa Gray at Harvard, 
and in 1884-88 he was professor of horticulture and landscape 
gardening in Michigan State Agricultural College. From 1888 to 
1903 he was professor of horticulture and from 1903 to 1913 he 
was dean of the college of agriculture and director of the agri- 
cultural experiment station, Cornell university He rose to front 
rank among American botanical educators and by his achieve- 
ments as a teacher, lecturer, writer and editor contributed sub- 
stantially to the advancement of horticultural science. In system- 
atic botany he made researches on North American sedges (espe- 
cially Carex), on blackberries and raspberries (Rubiis), and also 
on New World palms, collecting in the American Tropics much 
valuable material for their scientific study. In connection with 
his horticultural and taxonomic investigations he built up an 
extensive private herbarium. He also made important studies m 
rural economics, rural sociology and agricultural education In 
1908-09 he served as chairman of the Roosevelt commis.sion on 
country life. 

He was the editor of several series of books on agriculture and horti- 
culture and also of the important Cyclopaedia of American Horti- 
culture 1 1900-02), The Cyclopaedia of American Agriculture (1907), 
and The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture (1914-17, new cd 1927). 

Besides numerous articles in scientific journals and popular mag- 
azines and poems on country life, he was the author of The Nursery 
Book (1891) , Plant Breeding (1897, rev. ed. 191O ; The Principles of 
Fruit Growing (1897, 20th cd , 1921) ; Sketch of the Evolution of Our 
Native Fruits (1898) ; Principles of Agriculture (1898, i6th ed 1910) , 
J'he Nature Study Idea (190O ; The Training of Farmers (1909) ; 
Manual of Gardening (lyio) , The Outlook to Nature (1911); 
Country Life Movement in the United States (1911) , Ground Levels 
in Democracy (1911) , The Practical Garden Book (1913, rev ed 
1925); Universal Service (1918), The Nursery Manual (1920); The. 
Apple Tree (1922) ; Manual of Cultivated Plants (1924) , and The 
Garden Lover (1928). 

BAILEY, NATHAN or NATHANIEL (d. 1742), English 
philologist and lexicographer. He compiled a Dictionarium 
Britannicum: a more compleat universal etymological English 
dictionary than any extant, bearing the date 1 730, but supposed to 
have been published in 1721. This formed the ba.sis of Dr. John- 
son’s great work Bailey, who was a Seventh-day Baptist (ad- 
mitted i6qi), had a school at Stepney, near London, and was the 
author of Dictionarium Domesticnm and several other educational 
works. 

BAILEY, PHILIP JAMES (1816-1902), English poet, 
author of Festus, was born at Nottingham and had a legal educa- 
tion though he never practised seriously He is a man of one book, 
the voluminous and incoherent poem of Festus, which appeared 
anonymously in 1839, when the author was only 23. He wrote 
other volumes, none of which had any great success Festus was 
reissued several times, and Bailey incorporated in it fragments 
from his other works, so that the original length of 20,000 lines 
was almost doubled in the end. The story is based on the Faust 
legend, treated in the most diffuse and rambling way. It had an 
enormous vogue in its day, and undoubtedly contains some fine 
passages. 

Bibliography —T he soth anniversary edition of Festus was pub- 
lished in 1893. Other volumes by Bailey are: The Angel World (1850), 
The Mystic The Age (1858) and The Universal Hymn (1867). 

See J. Ward, Philip James Bailey, author of Festus, Personal Recollec- 
tions (190S). 
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BAILEY, SAMUEL (i 791-1870), philosopher and econ- 
omist, born at Sheffield, England, and founder of a bank there. His 
published works range over a wide field, including pamphlets on 
parliamentary reform and on the right of primogeniture and two 
volumes containing some not very felicitous suggestions for the 
textual emendation of Shakespeare’s plays. His most important 
writings are: Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opin~ 
ions (1821) in which it is held that man’s opinions are independent 
of his will, and a sequel, Essays on the Pursuit of Truth and on the 
Progress of Knowledge (1829); A Critical Dissertation on the 
Nature, Measure and Causes of Valtte (1825), directed against 
the opinions of Ricardo and his school; Review of Berkeley's 
Theory of Vision (1842); Letters on the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind (1855-63). 

Both in his philosophical and economic writings Bailey’s work 
was characterized more by a clear logical and critical faculty than 
by creative thought. In psychology his chief theories are the 
superiority of the method of introspection; the reduction of the 
so-called faculties to mere phenomena of consciousness, the direct 
perception of external things; and the necessity of experience as 
the source of abstract ideas. Bailey was a strong utilitarian in 
ethics and in politics an adherent of philosophic radicalism. His 
“Dissertation” on the theory of value does not attempt to es- 
tablish a new doctrine but attacks Ricardo for appearing to up- 
hold the existence of absolute value, and also for not allowing 
for the influence of rates of remuneration of labour as well as 
quantities of labour on the value of commodities. He held that 
value can only be ascertained in terms of actual exchange ratios 
at a given moment and that there is no standard of value possible 
in terms of which values can be composed at different periods. 

BAILEY, VERNON (1864- ), American biologist, was 

born in Manchester, Mich, on June 21, 1864. Early in life he 
became devoted to natural history In 1887 he was appointed chief 
field naturalist of the biological survey, U.S. department of agri- 
culture. and served in this position for more than 40 years He 
made extensive researches on the geographical distribution and 
life zones of mammals, birds and plants, and conducted many bio- 
logical surveys, notably in Texas, New Mexico, North Dakota and 
Montana. 

His publications include: Spermopltiles of the Mississippi Valley 
(1893) ; Pocket Gophers of the Mississippi Valley (1895) ; Mammals of 
District of Columbia (1900, 1923) ; Biological Survey of Texas (i9o<;) ; 
Life Zones and Crop Zones of New Mexico (1913) ; Revision of the 
Pocket Gophers of the Genus Thomomys (1915); with F. A. M. 
Bailey, Wild Animals of Glacier National Park (1918) , Beaver Habits 
and Beaver Farming (1923) ; and Animal Life of the Carlsbad Cavern 
(Baltimore, 1928). • 

BAILEY, an open space enclosed by a fortification, sometimes 
known as the “ward.” If more than one line of fortification is 
present there will be an inner and an outer bailey. The word per- 
sists chiefly in proper names, such as the Old Bailey in London 
whose name is derived from its situation in one of the baileys that 
was a part of the old city fortifications. 

BAILIFF AND BAILIE, a legal officer to whom .some 
degree of authority, care or jurisdiction is committed. 

The term was first applied in England to the King’s officers 
generally, such as sheriffs, mayors, etc., and more particularly to 
the chief officer of a hundred. The county within which the 
sheriff exercises his jurisdiction is still called his bailiwick, while 
the term bailiff is retained as a title by the chief magistrates of 
various towns and the keepers of royal castles, as the high bailiff 
of Westminster, the bailiff of Dover Castle, etc. Under the 
manorial system, the bailiff, the steward and the reeve were im- 
portant officers; the bailiff managed the property of the manor 
and superintended its cultivation (see Walter of Henley, Hus- 
bandry, R. Hist. Soc. i8go). 

The bailiff of a franchise or liberty is the officer who executes 
writs and processes, and impanels juries within the franchise. He 
is appointed by the lord of such franchise (who, in the Sheriffs 
Act 1887, § 34, is referred to as ihe bailiff of the franchise). 

The bailiff of a sheriff is an under-officer employed by a sheriff 
within a county for the purpose of executing writs, processes, 
distraints and arrests. Special bailiffs are officers appointed by 


the sheriff at the request of a plaintiff for the purpose of executing 
a particular process. The appointment of a special bailiff relieves 
the sheriff from all responsibility until the party is arrested and 
delivered into the sheriff’s actual custody. 

By the County Courts Act 1888 provision is made for the ap- 
pointment of one or more high-bailiffs by the judge; and is em- 
powered to appoint a sufficient number of able and fit persons 
as bailiffs to as.sist him, whom he can dismiss at his pleasure and 
for whom he is responsible. The duty of the high-bailiff is to 
serve all summonses and orders, and execute all the warrants, 
precepts and writs issued out of the court The Law of Distress 
Amendment Act 1888 enacts that no person may act as a bailiff 
to levy any distress for rent, unless he is authorized by a county- 
court judge to act as a bailiff. 

In the Channel Islands the bailiff is the first civil officer in each 
island. He is appointed by the Crown, and generally holds office 
for life. He presides at the royal court, and takes the opinions 
of the jurats; he also presides over the states, and represents the 
Crown in all civil matters. 

Bailie. — In Scotland the word bailiff denotes an inferior officer 
locally appointed to watch and ward; eg., a water-bailiff In 
the form “bailie” the word signifies an official appointed to 
exercise a local delegated jurisdiction, civil or criminal. The 
feudal bailies, formerly appointed by the superiors of regality or 
of barony lands to exercise jurisdiction within these lands have 
disappeared in consequence of the abolition of feudal jurisdictions. 
The municipal bailies still subsist and are now elected from among 
the members of town councils, and each holds office from the date 
of such election until he fails to retire from the council in ordinary 
rotation. (Town Council [Scotland] Act 1900, 55, 56 and 57.) 
They are, along with the provost, the magistrates of the burgh 
and are invested with certain judicial and administrative powers 
within the burgh for which they are elected. They sit as police- 
court magistrates, being assisted usually by a paid legal adviser, 
called an “assessor,” and, in the larger burghs, act as a licensing 
court. 

Bailli. — In France the bailiff (bailH), or seneschal in feudal 
days, was the principal officer of any noble importance. He it 
was who held the feudal court of assizes when the lord was not 
present himself. A great noble often also had a prdvdtd, where 
.small matters were settled, and the preparatory steps taken 
relative to the more important cases reserved for the assizes. 
Among the great officers of the Crown of France a grand-seneschal 
formerly figured until the reign of Philip Augustus, when the last 
holder of the office was not replaced by a successor. It is also 
under Philip Augustus that local bailiffs first make a definite 
appearance In the ordinance of iigo, by which the king, about 
to set forth on the crusade, arranged for the administration of the 
kingdom during his absence, they figure as part of a general 
system. Their essential function was at first the surveillance of 
the royal provosts (prevots), who until then had had the sole 
administration of the various parts of the domain. They con- 
centrated in their own hands the produce of the provostships, and 
they organized and led the men who by feudal rules owed military 
service to the king. They had also judicial functions, which, at 
first narrowly restricted in application, became much enlarged as 
time went on, and they held periodical assizes in the principal 
centres of their districts. When the right of appeal was instituted, 
it was they who heard the appeals from sentences pronounced by 
inferior royal judges and by the seigniorial justices. Royal cases, 
and cases in which a noble was defendant, were also reserved for 
them. The royal bailli or seneschal (no real difference existed 
between the two offices, the names merely changing according to 
the district), was for long the king’s principal representative in 
the provinces, and the bailliage or the senechaussie was then as 
important administratively as judicially. But the political power 
of the bailiffs was greatly lessened when the provincial governors 
were created. They had already lost their financial powers, and 
their judicial functions now passed from them to their lieutenants. 

By his origin the bailiff had a military character; he was an 
officer of the “short robe” and not of the “long robe,” which in 
those days was no obstacle to his being well versed in precedents. 
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But when, under the influence of Roman and canon law, the legal 
procedure of the civil courts became learned, the bailiff often 
availed himself of a right granted him by ancient public law; 
that of delegating the exercise of his functions to whomsoever 
he thought fit. But as this delegation became habitual, the position 
of the lieutenants was strengthened; in the i6th century they 
became royal officers by title, and even dispossessed the bailiffs 
of their judiciary prerogatives. The tribunal of the batlliage or 
shtechauss^e underwent yet another transformation, becoming a 
stationary court of justice, the seat of which was fixed at the 
chief town. During the 15th and i6th centuries ambulatory 
assizes diminished in both frequency and importance. In the 
17th and i8th centuries they were no more than a survival, the 
heutenant of such a bailliagc having preserved the right to hold 
one assize each year at a certain locality in his district. The 
ancient bailiff or bailli d’^pce still existed, however; the judgments 
in the tribunal of the bailliage were delivered in his name, and 
he was responsible for their execution. So long as the military 
service of the ban and arrihe ban, due to the king from all fief- 
holders, was maintained (and it was still in force at the end of the 
17th century), it was the bailiffs who organized it. Finally the 
bailliage became in principle the electoral district for the states- 
general, the unit represented therein by its three estates. The 
justiciary nobles retained their judges, often called bailiffs, until 
the Revolution. These judges, who were competent to decide 
questions as to the payment of seigniorial dues, could not, legally 
at all events, themselves farm those revenues. 

See Dupont Ferrier, Les Offiriers royaiix des bailliages et sinichaus- 
sies et les instituttons monarchtques locales en France d la jin du 
moyen age (1002) ; Armand Brette, Recueil de documeitls relalifs d la 
convocation des Hats-geniranx de 1789 (1904) (vol. hi. gives the 
condition of the batlltages and sinhhaiissies in 1780). 

(J.P.E ;W.A.B.) 

BAILLET, ADRIEN (1640-1706), French scholar and 
critic, was born on June 13 1640, at the village of Neuville near 
Beauvais, in Picardy, and died in Paris on Jan. 21 1706. He 
became in 16S0 librarian to M. de Lamoignon, advocate-general 
to the parlement of Paris, of wffiose library he made a catalogue 
raisonne (35 vols ), all written with his own hand The remainder 
of his life was spent in incessant, unremitting labour; he is said 
to have allowed himself only five hours a day for rest. Of his 
numerous works the most famous is Jugemens des savans sur les 
Principaux ouvrages des auteurs (1685-86). At the time of his 
death he was engaged on a Dictionnaire universelle ecclesiastique. 
The praise bestowed on the Jansenists in the Jugemens des savans 
brought down on Baillet the hatred of the Jesuits, and his Vie 
des saints (1701), in which he brought his critical mind to bear 
on the question of miracles, caused some scandal. His Vte de 
Descartes is a mine of information on the philosopher and his 
work, derived from numerous unimpeachable authorities. 

See the edition by M. la Monnoye of the Jugemens des savans 
(Amsterdam, iizs), which contains the Anti-Baillet of Gilles Menage 
and an Abrege de la vie de M. Baillet. 

BAILLIE, LADY GRIZEL (1665-1746), Scottish song- 
writer, eldest daughter of Sir Patrick Hume or Home of Polwarth, 
afterwards earl of Marchmont, was born at Redbraes castle, Ber- 
wickshire. When she was 12 years old she carried letters from 
her father to the Scottish patriot, Robert Baillie of Jerviswood, 
who was then in prison Home’s friendship for Baillie made him 
a suspected man, and the king's troops occupied Redbraes castle 
He remained in hiding for some time in a churchyard, where his 
daughter kept him supplied with food, but on hearing of the execu- 
tion of Baillie (1684^ he fled to Holland, where his family soon 
after joined him They returned to Scotland at the Revolution. 
Lady Grizel married in 1602 George Baillie, son of the patriot. 
She had two daughters, Grizel, who married Sir Alexander Murray 
of Stanhope, and Rachel, Lady Binning. Lady Murray had in her 
posses.sion a ms. of her mother’s in prose and verse. Some of the 
songs had been printed in Allan Ramsay’s Tea-Table Miscellany. 
“And werena my heart licht I wad dee,” the most famous of Lady 
Grizel’s songs, originally appeared in Orpheus Caledonius (1725). 

Memoirs of the Lives and Characters of the Right Hon. George 
Baillie of Jerviswood and Ladv Crnell Baillie, by their daughter. 
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Lady Murray of Stanhope, were printed in 1822. See also her House- 
hold Book (Scot, Hist. Soc. 1912). George Baillie’s Correspondence 
(1702-08) was edited by Lord Minto for the Bannatyne club in 1842. 
“The Legend of Lady Grizelda Baillie” forms one of Joanna Baillie’s 
Metrical Legends of Exalted Character. 

BAILLIE, JOANNA (1762-1851), Scottish poet and 
dramatist, was born at the manse of Bothwell, on the Clyde. She 
belonged to an old Scottish family, which claimed among its an- 
cestors Sir William Wallace. At an early period she moved with 
her sister Agnes to London, the two sisters settling at Hampstead, 
where they passed the remainder of their lives. Joanna Baillie 
published anonymously in 1700 a volume called Fugitive Verses, 
and in 1798, also anonymously, the first volume of her “plays 
on the passions” under the title of A Series of Plays, in which, 
bays the title-page, “it is attempted to delineate the strange pas- 
sions of the mind, each passion being the subject of a tragedy and 
a comedy ” The book was followed by a second volume, Plaiys on 
the Passions, in 1802, a third in 1812 and three volumes of Dramas 
in 1836 Miscellaneous Plays appeared in 1804, and the Family 
Legend in 1810. Miss Baillie herself intended her plays not for 
the closet but for the stage, and Family Legend (i8io) had a 
brilliant though brief success in Edinburgh while De Monfort 
(1809), because of the acting of John Kemble and Mrs Siddons, 
had a run in London. Henriqncz and The Separation were coldly 
received. Joanna Baillie is best remembered by some charming 
Scottish songs, though some of them, like Woo*d and Married an’a\ 
are adaptations She lived to be 89, and died on Feb 23, 1851 
Her sweetness of disposition made her a universal favourite, and 
her little cottage at Hampstead was the centre of a brilliant 
literary society 

See Joanna Baillie’s Dramatic and Poetical Works (1851) ; G Gil- 
fillan, Galleries of Literary Portraits, vol. i. (1856); M. S Carhart, 
The Life and Work of Joanna Baillie, “Yale Studies m English Bibl.” 
(1923). 

BAILLIE, MATTHEW (1761-1823), Scottish physician, 
was born at Shotts, Lanarkshire, on Oct. 27, 1761. He was edu- 
cated at Balliol college, Oxford, and after studying medicine under 
his uncle, William Hunter, was made physician at St George’s 
hospital, London, in 1787. Two years later he received the M D 
and the F R C.P. In 1795 appeared his Morbid Anatomy of Some 
of the Most Important Parts of the Body, which was the first 
attempt to treat pathology as a subject in it.self His Lectures and 
Observations on Medicine were published in 1825. 

BAILLIE, ROBERT (1599-1662), Scottish divine, was born 
at Glasgow. He was a member of the famous Glasgow Assembly 
(1638), prqfessor of divinity at Glasgow (1642), one of the five 
Scottish clergymen who were sent to the Westminster Assembly 
(1643), and one of the commissioners sent to Holland to invite 
Charles II. to Scotland (1649). In 1661 he was made principal 
of Glasgow university. His Letters, by which he is now chiefly 
remembered, are of first-rate historical importance, and give a 
very lively picture of the period. 

See D. Laing’s edition of the Letters and Journals of Robert Baillie 
(1637-62), Bannatyne club, 3 vols. (1841-42). 

BAILLIE, ROBERT (d. 1684), Scottish conspirator, known 
as Baillie op Jerviswood, was the son of George Baillie of St. 
John’s Kirk, Lanarkshire. In despair over the state of his country 
he determined in 1683 emigrate to South Carolina, but the plan 
came to nothing. The same year, with some of his friends, he went 
to London and entered into communication with Monmouth, Rus- 
sell and their party, in order to work for civil and religious liberty 
in Scotland. On the discovery of the Rye House Plot he was 
arrested, and being questioned by the king himself repudiated any 
knowledge of the conspiracy, but would not deny that he had been 
consulted with the view of an insurrection in Scotland. He was 
sent back a prisoner to Scotland where, though there was no evi- 
dence whatever to support his connection with the plot, he was 
fined £6,000 and kept in close confinement. On Dec. 3, 1684 he 
was brought up again before the high court on the charge of trea- 
son, and being pronounced guilty on the following day was hanged 
the same afternoon at the market cross at Edinburgh. 

BAILLON, GUILLAUME DE (1538-1616), French 
physician, studied in Pari.s, and became physician to the Dauphin, 
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son of Henry IV. He has a place in the history of epidemiology 
on account of two books posthumously published (1640) on epi- 
demics, in which he revived the Hippocratic doctrine of “epidemic 
constitutions” which seems to have influenced Sydenham’s work. 
Baillon first described whooping-cough (1578), and he differen- 
tiated between rheumatism and gout, as Hippocrates had done. 

His works include: Definitionum medicinalium liber (1639), a 
glossary of Hippocratic terms; Consilia (1635-49); treatises on 
gynaecology (1643), gout and calculus (1643) and two books on 
epidemics and ephemeral diseases (1640). His name is also spelt 
Baillou 

BAILLOT, PIERRE MARIE FRANCOIS DE SALES 

(1771-1842), French violinist, was born at Passy, Paris, on Oct. 
I, 1771, and died there on Sept. 15, 1842. Baillot was the last of 
the great classical Paris school of violinists, and his Art du Violon 
(1834) is still a standard work. His tradition was further main- 
tained by his share in the Mithode du Violon issued by the Paris 
conservatoire. Baillot studied first under an Italian named Poli- 
dori and then under Sainte-Marie, and then in Rome under 
Pollani. From 1802 onwards he became known as a violinist in 
all the principal music centres of Europe. He excelled in chamber 
music and in the rendering of the classics. 

BAILLY, JEAN SYLVAIN (i736*-i793), French astron- 
omer and orator, was born at Paris on Sept. 15, 1736. He cal- 
culated an orbit for the comet of 1759 (Halley’s), reduced 
Lacaille’s observations of 515 zodiacal stars, and was, in 1763, 
elected a member of the Academy of Sciences His Essai sur la 
theorie des satellites de Jupiter (1766), was followed up in 1771 
by a dissertation Sur les indgalitis de la lumihe des satellites de 
Jupiter and by a series of important works on the history of 
science. 

The Revolution interrupted his studies. Elected deputy from 
Paris to the states-general, he was chosen president of the Third 
Estate (May 5, 1789), led the famous proceedings in the Tennis 
Court (June 20), and acted as mayor of Paris (July 15 1789, to 
Nov. 16 1791). The dispersal by the National Guard, under his 
orders, of the riotous assembly in the Champ de Mars (July 17 
1791), rendered him obnoxious to the infuriated populace, and he 
retired to Nantes, where he composed his Memoires d’un Unioin 
(published by MM. Berville and Barriere, 1821-22) an incom- 
plete narrative of the extraordinary events of his public life 
Late in 1793, Bailly quitted Nantes to join his friend Pierre Simon 
Laplace at Melun ; but was there recognized, arrested and brought 
(Nov 10) before the Revolutionary Tribunal at Paris. On Nov. 
12 he was guillotined. 

Notices of his life are contained in the Eloges by Merard de Saint 
Just, Delisle de Salles, Lalande and Lacretellc; in a memoir by AraRo, 
read Feb. 26 1844, before the Academie des Sciences, and published in 
Notices biographiqiies, t. ii. (1852). See also Delambre, Histoire de 
I’astronomie au iSme siecle, p. 735, and Lalande, Bibliographie 
astronomique, p. 730. 

BAILMENT, a delivery of specific goods by one person, called 
the bailor, to another person, called the bailee, upon an under- 
standing. express or implied, that the identical goods shall be re- 
stored to the bailor, or in accordance with his direction, as soon 
a.s the time or purpose, for which they were bailed, has elapsed or 
has been performed A request for the return of the goods is 
usually an antecedent condition to proceedings for their recovery. 
Where goods in the lawful possession of a bailee are damaged by 
the negligence of a stranger, such third party is liable to the bailee 
although the latter may not be responsible to his bailors (Glen- 
wopd Lumber Co. v. Phillips [1904] A.C 410). 

Bailments are divisible into six classes (Coggs v. Bernard 
[1704] 2 Ld. Ray 909). These are: — 

(i) Deposit um, a simple bailment, without reward, of goods 
to be kept for the bailor by the bailee who has no right to use 
them. Such a bailee is liable only for gross negligence which is 
“want of that care which every man of common sense . . . takes 
of his own property.” It has been stated that bankers taking 
charge of their customers’ securities are in this class (Giblin v 
McMullen fi868] L.R. 2 P.C. 317); but as such accommodation 
is confined to customers of the bank the accuracy of the classifica- 
tion is doubtful. 
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(2) Commodatum, a bailment in which goods (afterwards to be 
returned to the owner in specie) are lent gratis to a bailee for use 
by him. The borrower for whose advantage the chattel is loaned 
guarantees not only to exercise the strictest care in its custody, 
but also warrants reasonable skill in its user and conformity to the 
purpose for which it was lent, slight negligence rendering him liable 
to indemnify the lender (Jones on Bailments 65). 

(3) Locatio rei, or lending for hire. The hirer of the chattel is 
bound to exercise such ordinary diligence and care over the thing 
hired by him as a man of common prudence would take in the 
management of his own concerns (Beal v. South Devon Ry. Co. 
[1864] 3 H. & C. 342). 

(4) Vadium or pledge, a bailment of personal goods by a debtor 
to his creditors to be kept till the debt is discharged. The measure 
of responsibility of the pledgee is ordinary diligence in safeguard- 
ing the chattel pledges 

(5) Locatio operis faciendi, a delivery of goods to be carried or 
in order that something may be done to them Apart from legis- 
lation a common carrier is an insurer of the goods carried A bailee 
receiving goods for repair must exercise ordinary diligence in pre- 
serving them. 

(6) Mandatum, a delivery of goods to be carried or in order 
that something may be done to them gratuitously The bailee must 
act in good faith and is liable for negligence or incapacity. (See 
also Banks and Banking, Carriers, Diligence, Factor, Hiring, 
Inns and Innkeepers, Lien, Negligence, Pledge, Pawnbrok- 
ing, Principal and Agent, etc.) 

UNITED STATES 

In the United States the division of bailments into the classes 
above specified has not met with favour because of its lack of 
practical utility, and bailments in this country are divided into 
three classes, (i) bailments which benefit the bailor alone; (2) 
bailments which benefit the bailee alone; and (3) bailments which 
benefit both bailor and bailee. In all bailments title to and owner- 
ship of the property remain in the bailor, and the bailee takes only 
the interest specified for the object of the bailment. Possession in 
the bailee gives him a qualified property interest as against a third 
person. A bailee cannot deny his bailor’s title, so the burden of 
proving ownership in bailment is always with the bailee. However, 
delivery of the property to one having a paramount title to the 
bailor is a sufficient excuse for non-delivery by the bailee to the 
bailor; in such case the bailee assumes the risk of establishing the 
title so recognized in another. 

BAILY, EDWARD HODGES (1788-1867), British sculp- 
tor, the son of a carver of ship's figureheads, was born at Bristol 
on May 10, 1788. At school and in the commercial office which 
he entered on leaving school he made wax models and busts of 
his fellows, and in 1807 began to study under Flaxman; in 1809 
he entered the academy schools. In 1821 he became R A. Baily 
executed the bas reliefs on the south side of Marble Arch in 
Hyde Park, and many statues in London, notably that of Nelson 
in Trafalgar square. He died at Holloway, London, on May 
22, 1867. 

BAILY, FRANCIS (1774-1844), English astronomer, was 
born at Newbury, Berkshire. He made a fortune on the Stock 
Exchange, and acquired a great reputation for his actuarial cal- 
culations. He retired from business in 1825. He had already, in 
1820, taken a leading part in the foundation of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society; and its gold medal was awarded him in 1827, for 
his preparation of the Astronomical Society’s Catalogue of 2881 
stars (Memoirs R. Astr. Soc. ii.). The reform of the Nautical 
Almanac in 1829 was set on foot by his protests; he recommended 
to the British Association in 1837, and in great part executed, the 
reduction of Joseph de Lalande’s and Nicolas de Lacaille’s cata- 
logues containing about 57.000 stars; he superintended the com- 
pilation of the British Association’s Catalogue of 8,377 stars 
(published 1845); and revised the catalogues of Tobias Mayer, 
Ptolemy, Ulugh Beg, Tycho Brahe, Edmund Halley and Hevelius 
(Memoirs R. Astr. Soc. iv , xiii.). 

His notice of “Baily’s Beads,” during an annular eclipse of the 
sun on May 15, 1836, at Inch Bonney in Roxburghshire, started 
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the modern series of eclipse-expeditions. The phenomenon, which 
depends upon the inequalities of the moon’s limb, was so vividly 
described by him as to attract an unprecedented amount of atten- 
tion to the totality of July 8, 1842, observed by Daily himself at 
Pavia. He completed and discussed H. Foster’s pendulum-experi- 
ments, deducing from them an ellipticity for the earth of 
(^Memoirs R. Astr. Soc. vii.); corrected for the length of the 
seconds-pendulum by introducing a neglected element of reduc- 
tion; and was entrusted, in 1843, with the reconstruction of the 
standards of length His laborious operations for determining the 
mean density of the earth, carried on by Henry Cavendish’s 
method (1838-42), yielded for it the authoritative value of 5-66. 
Daily’s Account of the Rev. John Flamsteed (1835) is of funda- 
mental importance to the scientific history of that time. It in- 
cluded a republication of the Dritish Catalogue. 

See J Herschel’s Memoir of F. Baity, Esq. (1845), also prefixed to 
Bally’s Journal of a Tour, with a list of his writings; Month. Not. R. 
Astr. Soc. xiv. 1844. 

BAILY’S BEADS, a phenomenon seen during a total eclipse 
of the sun. Just before the moon’s disc completely covers the sun 
the narrow crescent of sunlight is broken in several places, giving 
an appearance roughly compared to a string of beads. This is 
due to irregularity (mountains and valleys) on the edge of the 
moon’s disc. These “beads” were named after Francis Daily 
(g.v.). 

BAIN, ALEXANDER (1818-1903), Scottish philosopher 
and educationist, was horn in Aberdeen, where he began life as 
a weaver In 1836 he entered Marischal College, and towards 
the end of his arts course became a contributor to the Westminster 
Review (first article “Electrotype and Daguerreotype,” Sept. 
1840). This was the beginning of his life-long friendship with 
John Stuart Mill In 1841 he acted as substitute for Dr Glennie, 
the professor of moral philosophy, and in 1842 helped Mill with 
the revision of the ms. of his System of Logic. In 1845 he was ap- 
pointed professor of mathematics and natural philosophy in the 
Andersonian University of Glasgow but resigned in the following 
year. In 1848 he obtained a post in the London Board of Health, 
under Edwin Chadwick, and became a prominent member of the 
brilliant circle which included Grote and J. S. Mill. In 1855 he 
published The Senses and the Intellect, followed in 1859 by The 
Emotions and the Will 

In i860 he was appointed to the new chair of logic and Eng- 
lish in the University of Aberdeen Bam succeeded in raising the 
standard of education generally in the north of Scotland, and also 
in forming a school of philosophy and in widely influencing the 
teaching of English grammar and composition. In 1863, he pub- 
lished the Higher English Grammar, followed in 1866 by the 
Manual of Rhetoric, in 1872 by A First English Grammar, and in 
1874 by the Companion to the Higher Grammar. In 1861, The 
Study of Character, including an Estimate of Phrenology, ap- 
peared; but all his philosophical writings were condensed and re- 
touched in his Manual of Mental and Moral Science (1868). In 
1870, Bain published his Logic, based partly on J. S. Mill, but 
distinguished by its treatment of the doctrine of the conservation 
of energy in connection with causation and the detailed appli- 
cation of the principles of logic to the various sciences. His serv- 
ices to education in Scotland were recognized by an honorary 
LL.D. from Edinburgh in 1871 Next came two publications in 
“The International Scientific Series,” namely, Mind and Body 
(1872), and Education as a Science (1879). 

In Jan., 1876, appeared the first number of Mind, which Bain 
had instituted, under the editorship of a former pupil, G. Groom 
Robertson, of University College, London To this journal, he 
contributed many important articles. Bain resigned his profes- 
sorship in 1880 and two years later published his Biography of 
James Mill, together with John Stuart Mill: a Criticism, with 
Personal Recollections. Next came (1884) a collection of articles 
and papers, most of which had appeared in magazines, under the 
title of Practical Essays. This was succeeded (1887, 1888) by a 
new edition of the Rhetoric, and a book On Teaching English, 
being an exhaustive application of the principles of rhetoric to 
the criticism of style; and in 1894 published a revised edition 


of The Senses and the Intellect. His remaining years were spent 
in privacy at Aberdeen, where he died. 

Wide as Bain’s influence has been as a logician, a grammarian 
and a writer on rhetoric, his reputation rests on his psychology. 
He was the first in Great Britain to stress the necessity of clearing 
psychology of metaphysics, of applying the methods of the exact 
sciences to psychological phenomena and of referring these phe- 
nomena to their correlates in the nerves and brain. He made a 
profound study of the physical origin of feeling and emotion, of 
instincts in relation to mental life and of the laws of association 
{see Psychology) In ethics, Bain was a utilitarian. 

His autobiography, published in 1904, contains a full list of 
his works, and also the history of the last 13 years of his life by 
W. L. Davidson, of Aberdeen university, who further contributed 
to Mind (April, 1904) a review of Bain’s services to philosophy. 
See also J. Seth, English Philosophers (1912); Th. Ribot. La 
Psychologic anglaise contemporaine (1870); J. T. Merz, Hist, of 
European llioughtin the Nineteenth Century (1912). 

Works of Bain (besides those already mentioned) include an 
edition, with notes, of Paley’s Moral Philosophy (1852); Edu- 
cation as a Science (1879) ; Dissertations on leading philosophical 
topics (1903, mainly reprints of papers in Mind ) ; he collaborated 
with J. S. Mill and Grote in editing James Mill’s Analysis of the 
Phenomena of the Human Mind (1869), and assisted in editing 
Grote’s Aristotle and Minor Works; he also wrote a memoir pre- 
fixed to G. Groom Robertson’s Philosophical Remains (1894). 

BAIN, ANDREW GEDDES (1797-1864), British geolo- 
gist, was a native of Scotland In 1820 he emigrated to Gape 
Colony, carried on for some years the business of a saddler at 
Graaf Reinet, and served in the Kafir War of 1833-34. He 
discovered the remains of many reptilia, including the Dicynodon, 
which was obtained from the Karroo beds ne;ir Fort Beaufort and 
described by Owen. Bain prepared in 1852 the first comprehensive 
geological map of South Africa, which was published by the 
Geological Society (London) in 1856. 

Obituary by Dr. R. N. Rubidgc in Geol. Mag. (Jan., 1865), p. 47; 
also Trans. Geol Soc. S Africa (June, 189b) vol. ii. part v. (with 
portrait). 

BAINBRIDGE, JOHN (1582-1643), English astronomer, 
was born at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire. He started as a 
physician and practised for some years. Sir Henry Savile ap- 
pointed him in 1619 to the Savilian chair of astronomy just 
founded by him at Oxford ; Bainbridge was incorporated of Mer- 
ton college and became in 1631 and 1635 respectively, junior and 
senior reader of Linacre’s lectures. He wrote An Astronomical 
Description of the late Comet (1619); Canicularia (1648); and 
translated Proclus’s De Sphacra, and Ptolemy’s De Planetarum 
Hypothesibus (i6'’o) Several manuscript works by him exist in 
the library of Trinity college, Dublin 

Sec Munk’s College of Physicians, i. 175 Wood’s Athenae (Bliss), 
hi. 67; Biographia Britannica, i. 419. 

BAINBRIDGE, WILLIAM (1774-1833), commodore in 
the United States Navy, was born on May 7, 1774, Princeton 
(N.J.). At 14 he went to sea in the merchant service and was 
in command of a trading schooner at an early age. When the 
United States Navy was organized in 1798 he was included in 
the corps of naval officers and appointed to the schooner “Retalia-* 
tion.” When the United States found that bribing the pirate 
Barbary States did not stop their capture of its merchant ships 
in the Mediterranean, and was constrained at last to use force, 
he served against Algiers and Tunis. His ship, the “Philadelphia,” 
ran aground on the Tunisian coast and he was for a time im- 
prisoned. On his release he returned to the merchant service in 
order to make good the pecuniary loss caused by his captivity. 
But when the war of 1812 broke out between Great Britain and 
the United States, Bainbridge was appointed to command the 
United States frigate “Constitution” (44), in succession to Cap- 
tain Isaac Hull (gv), and sent to cruise in the South Atlantic. 
On Dec. 29, 1812, he fell in with H.M S. “Java,” a vessel of 1,073 
tons, formerly the French frigate “Ronommee” (40). She was 
on her way to the East Indies, carrying the newly appointed 
lieutenant-governor of Bombay. She had a very raw crew, includ- 
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ing few real seamen, and her men had only had one day’s gunnery 
drill. The United States Navy paid great attention to its gun- 
nery, but the British navy, misled by its easy victories over the 
French, had neglected its own. In those conditions the fate of 
the “Java” was soon sealed. She was cut to pieces and forced 
to surrender, after suffering heavy loss and inflicting very little 
on the “Constitution.” At the conclusion of the war with Great 
Britain, Bainbridge served against the Barbary pirates once more. 
During his later years he served on the board of navy commis- 
sioners. He died on July 28, 1833. (D. H.) 

BAINBRIDGE, a city near the south-western corner of 
Georgia, U S.A., on the Flint river and Federal highway 84; the 
county seat of Decatur county. It is served by the Atlantic Coast 
Line and the Seaboard Air Line railways, and by river steamers. 
The population was 4,792 in 1920 (46% negroes), and was esti- 
mated locally at 7,500 (36% negroes) in 1928. Bainbridge has a 
large tobacco trade, and is a shipping point for cotton and naval 
stores. It was founded in 1822 and incorporated in 1828. 

BAINDIR, a town in Turkey in the Smyrna vilayet, situated 
in the valley of the Kuchuk Menderes. Pop (1927), 25,379. It 
is connected with Smyrna by a branch of the Aidin railway, and 
has a trade in cotton, figs, raisins and tobacco. 

BAINES, EDWARD ( 1774-1848), English newspaper pro- 
prietor and politician, was born Feb. 5 1774, at Walton-le-Dale, 
near Preston, Lancashire, and died Aug. 3 1848, In 1801 the 
assistance of party friends enabled him to buy the Leeds Mer- 
cury. Provincial newspapers did not at that time possess much 
influence; it was no part of the editor’s duty to supply what are 
now called “leading articles,” and the system of reporting was 
defective. In both respects Baines made a complete change in 
the Mercury. His able political articles gradually made the 
paper the organ of Liberal opinion in Leeds, and the connexion 
of the Baines family with the paper made their influence power- 
ful for many years in this direction. 

Baines was an ardent advocate of parliamentary reform, and it 
was mainly by his influence that Macaulay was returned for 
Leeds in 1832; and in 1834 he succeeded Macaulay as member. 
He was re-elected in 1835 and 1837, but resigned in 1841. In 
Parliament he supported the Liberal Party, but with independent 
views. Like his son Edward after him, he strongly advocated 
the separation of Church and State, and opposed Government 
interference in national education. His letters to Lord John 
Russell on the latter question (1846) had a powerful influence 
in determining the action of the Government. 

His Lije (1861) was written by his son. Sir Edward Baines 
(1800-90), who was editor and afterwards proprietor of the 
Leeds Mercury, M.P. for Leeds (1859-74), and was knighted in 
1880; his History of the Cotton Manufacture (1835) was long 
a standard authority. An elder son, Matthew Talbot Baines 
(1799-1860), was president of the Poor Law Board in 1849, and 
again from 1852 to 1855. In 1856 he entered the Cabinet as 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 

BAINI, GIUSEPPE ( 1775-1844), Italian priest, musical 
critic and composer of church music, was born at Rome on Oct. 
21, 1775, and died there on May 21, 1844 He was instructed in 
composition by his uncle, Lorenzo Baini, and afterwards by G. 
Jannaconi. In 1814 he was appointed musical director to the 
choir of the pontifical chapel, of which he had been a member 
since 1802. His compositions, of which very few have been pub- 
lished, show a reversion to the severe ecclesiastical style of the 
1 6th century; and one, a ten-part Mherere, composed for Holy 
Week in 1821 by order of Pope Pius VII., has taken a permanent 
place in the services of the Sistine chapel during Passion Week. 
Of still greater value is his Life of Palestrina {Metnorie storico- 
critiche della vita e delle opere di Giovanni Pierluigi da Pales- 
trina, 1828), which is justly regarded as a classic in musical 
literature. 

BAINVILLE, JACQUES (1879- ), French historian 

and journalist, was born at Vincennes, near Paris, Feb. 9 1879. 
His first literary work was a life of Louis II. of Bavaria (1900) 
written while travelling in Germany. He came under the influence 
of Maurras, joined the Royalist party, and, at the time of the 
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Dreyfus case, became in 1899 one of the original editors of the 
monthly review. Action Fran^aise. This review in 1906 became 
a daily paper, of which Jacques Bainville was appointed foreign 
editor. From that time he devoted his energies to his short daily 
articles, which were clear, well-written, intelligent and full of 
striking phrases that soon became proverbial, such as that on 
the Treaty of Versailles, “trop doux pour ce qu’il a de dur, trop 
dur pour ce quHl a de doux.” 

Jacques Bainville was the first writer in France to deal with 
the political philosophy of the World War. This he did in 
L’histoire de deux peuples (1015), a work in which the influence 
of Maurras is modified by that of Thiers and Albert Sorel. The 
struggle between France and Germany is traced back to the far-off 
racial antagonisms from which it sprang, and one seems to be 
reading the documents of an endless lawsuit between the two 
peoples. The book is breathless and a little superficial, but clearly 
and brilliantly written. After the conclusion of peace he published 
Les const^qucnces politiques de la paix (1920) a reply to the well- 
known work of Mr. Maynard Keynes The title itself of this 
book reflects the spirit of the Action Fran^aise, with its motto 
of “Politics First,” and is an indication of how widely Bainville’s 
views differ from those of the Cambridge economist. Bainville’s 
most celebrated work is his Histoire de France in one volume 
(1923), which is a model of clearness, intelligence, and grace of 
style. The doctrines of the Action Frangaise in favour of the 
monarchical system are prominent, but they are considerably 
modified, and the dominating theme of the book is the continuity 
of political tradition in France. Latterly, Bainville has written, 
after the style of Voltaire, a number of political essays, and, in 
1926, a curious novel, Jaco et Lori, in which two parrots survey 
the political life of France during the second half of the 19th 
century and the beginning of the twentieth, (A. T ) 

BAIRAM, a Perso-Turkish word meaning “festival,” applied 
m Turkish to the two principal festivals of Islam. The first of 
these, according to the calendar, is the “Lesser Festival,” called 
by the Turks Kuchuk Bairdin (“Lesser Bairam”), or Sheker 
Bairdm (“Sugar Bairam”), and by Arabic-speaking Muslims 'Id 
al-Fitr (“Festival of Fast-breaking”), or Al-'id as-^aghir (“Lesser 
Festival”); it follows immediately the ninth or the fasting-month 
Ramadan, occupying the first three days of the tenth month, 
Shawwal. Official receptions are held on it, and private visits paid; 
friends congratulate one another, and presents are given; new 
clothes are put on, and the graves of relatives are visited. The 
second, or “Greater Festival,” is called by the Turks Qurbdn 
Bairdm, “Sacrifice Bairam,” and by Arabic speakers Al-'id al- 
kabtr, “Greater Festival,” or 'Id al-adhd, “Festival of Sacrifice.” 
It falls on the tenth, and two or three following days, of the last 
month, Dhii-l-hijja, when the pilgrims each slay a ram, a he-goat, 
a cow or a camel in the valley of Mina in commemoration of the 
ransom of Ishmael with a ram. Similarly throughout the Muslim 
world, all who can afford it sacrifice at this time a legal animal, 
and either consume the flesh themselves or give it to the poor. 
Otherwise it is celebrated like the “Lesser Festival,” but with 
less ardour. Both festivals, of course, belong to a lunar calendar, 
and move through the solar year every 3 2 years. 

See Lane’s Modern Egyptians, chap. xxv. ; Hughes, Dictionary 
of Islam, pp. 192 ff.; Sir R. Burton, Pilgrimage, chaps, vii., xxx. 

BAIRD, SIR DA^VID (1757-1829), British general, born at 
Newbyth, East Lothian, Scotland, entered the army in 1773, 
and went out to India as a captain in the 73rd (afterwards 71st) 
Highlanders in 1779. In the defeat of Col. Baillie’s force by 
Hyder Ali, Baird was taken prisoner, and remained a prisoner 
for four years. After a short interval at home he returned to 
India in 1791 and took part in the campaign against Tippoo. 
After serving at the Cape of Good Hope he returned to India, 
and took part in the last war against Tippoo. Maj.-Gen. Baird 
stormed Seringapatam and became master of the place where he 
had so long been a prisoner. He was bitterly disappointed when 
the command of the place was given to Sir A. Wellesley (after- 
wards duke of Wellington), and resigned his command. His next 
campaigns were at the Cape of Good Hope (1805-06), and 
Copenhagen (1807). He was second in command at the battle of 
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Corunna (1808), and becanue commander-in-chief when Moore 
fell, but was wounded and superseded by Sir John Hope. He 
received the thanks of parliament, a K B. and a baronetcy for 
his services, but, because of various political and personal en- 
mities, was repeatedly passed over, and received no further com- 
mand in the field, though he was promoted full general in 1814 
He was commander-in-chief in Ireland from 1820 to 1822, and 
died on Aug 18 1820 

See Livesi by Theodore Hook (1832), and W. H. Wilkin (1Q14). 
BAIRD, HENRY MARTYN (1832-1006), American his- 
torian and educator, was born in Philadelphia on Jan. 17, 1832. 
He spent eight years of his early youth with his father in Paris 
and Geneva, and in 1850 was graduated from New York uni- 
versity. He then lived for two years in Italy and Greece, was a 
student in the Union theological seminary in New York, and in 
1856 graduated at the Princeton theological seminary He was a 
tutor for four years in the College of New Jersey (now Prince- 
ton university), and from 1850 until his death was professor of 
Greek language and literature in New York university. He is 
best known, however, as a historian of the Huguenots His 
work, which appeared in three parts, entitled respectively History 
of the Rise of the Huguenots of France (1879), The Huguenots 
and Henry of Navarre (1886), and The Huguenots and the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes (1895), is characterized by pains- 
taking thoroughness, by a judicial temper, and by scholarship of 
a high order He also published Modern Greece (1856); a biog- 
raphy of his father, The Life of the Rev Robert Baird, D D. 
(1866); and Theodore Beza, the Counsellor of the French Ref- 
ormation (tSqq) He died in New York city on Nov. ii, 1906 

His brother, Charles Washington Baird (1828-1887), a 
graduate of New York university (1848) and of the Union the- 
ological seminary (1852), and a minister at Brooklyn and Rye, 
N.Y., also published a scholarly work, History of the Huguenot 
Emigration to America (2 vols , 1885), left unfinished at his death. 

BAIRD, JAMES (1802-1876), Scottish iron-master, was born 
at Kirkwood, Lanarkshire, on Dec. 5, 1802, the son of a coal- 
master In 1826 his father, two brothers and himself leased coal- 
fields at Gartsherrie and in the vicinity, and in 1828 iron mines 
near by, and in 1830 built blast furnaces. In this year the father 
retired, the firm of William Baird and Co was organized, and 
James Baird assumed active control His furnaces, in 1864, were 
producing 300,000 tons annually and had 10,000 employees. The 
brothers became great landowners, and James was M P. for the 
Falkirk burghs in 1851-52 and 1852-57. He died at his estate 
near Ayr on June 20, 1876. He had been during his life a great 
public benefactor, founding schools and the Baird Lectures (1871) 
for the defence of orthodox theology, and, in 1873, the Baird 
Trust of £500.000 for the Established Church of Scotland. 

BAIRD, SPENCER FULLERTON (1823-1887), Ameri- 
can naturalist, in his time the best informed man in the world on 
the vertebrate fauna of North America, and perhaps the most 
representative general man of science in America, was born at 
Reading (Pa ) Feb 3, 1823. In 1838 a meeting with Audubon, 
who gave Baird part of his own collection of birds, turned the 
young man’s interest to ornithology A year after his graduation 
from Dickinson college, Carlisle (Pa ) (1840), he made an orni- 
thological excursion through the mountains of Pennsylvania, walk- 
ing 400 miles in 21 days After studying medicine for a time, Baird 
became professor of natural history in Dickinson college (1845) 
also giving instruction in chemistry, physiology, and mathematics. 

From the time he began his studies in natural science, Baird saw 
the pressing need of raw materials and became a collector of speci- 
mens. By the time he was 27 he had accumulated 3,500 skins of 
birds; and collections of reptiles, embryos, skeletons, and skulls 
of North American vertebrates, and fossil bones in proportion. 
This became the nucleus of the vast collection of North American 
fauna, from all possible sources, which he assembled after he be- 
came assistant secretary of the Smithsonian institution in 1850. 
The great labour of correspondence, examination, description, and 
editing of reports for the Smithsonian collection was accomplished 
by Baird, in connection with the publication of the 13 fat quarto 
volumes of reports, the work of an ordinary man’s lifetime. In 
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addition, Baird, being perhaps the best qualified person in the 
world to make a complete overhauling and rewriting of technical 
monographic works on terrestrial fauna, worked nights on the 
preparation of the volumes on birds, mammals, and reptiles. His 
great monographs at once became classics of systematic zoology. 
With the appearance of his volume on birds began what 
Dr Elliott Coues {Popular Science Monthly, vol. xxxiii., p. 553) 
calls the Bairdian period of American ornithology, which continued 
nearly 30 years This volume, says Coues, “marked an epoch in 
the history of American ornithology.” 

In 1878 Baird succeeded Joseph Henry as secretary of the 
Smithsonian institution. Through Baird’s efforts, Congress created 
the commission of fish and fisheries in 1874, and placed Baird at 
its head, in which position he did work worth millions of dollars to 
the country and organized fish culture in the United States so well 
that it has been widely copied as a model by other countries. 
Baird’s influence with the government and authorities also brought 
about excellent field work in connection with nearly all government 
surveys and the signal service bureau, from the beginning of the 
Pacific railway surveys. He prepared for them manuals of in- 
struction and reports of great importance. 

G Browne Goode said of him, “There is no name which occu- 
pies a more honourable place in the annals of American science 
than that of Spencer F. Baird ” Among the more notable honours 
which he received were . Knight of the Royal Order of St, Olaf, 
conferred by the King of Norway and Sweden; silver medal of 
the Acclimatization Society of Melbourne, Australia; gold medal, 
Soci6t6 d’acclimatation de France; and an honour by the emperor 
of Germany Baird died at Woods Hole (Mass.) Aug, 19, 1887. 

His most important works were: Birds (1858) ; MammaU of North 
America (1859); History of North American Birds (1875-84). A 
complete bibliography of his work and a detailed biography are 
given in the Btog Memoirs of the Nat’l Acad, of Sciences, vol. ill. 
See also, Wm F. Dalis, Spent er F Baird (1915) , G Browne Goode, 
“Memorial and Bibliog,’’ Bulletin 20 of US Nat’l Museum; C Hart 
Merriam, “Baird, the Naturalist,” Scientific Monthly, vol. xviii., 

pp. 588-595 (1024)- 

BAIRNSDALE, a town of Tanjil county, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, on the Mitchell river, 171 m by rail E of Melbourne 
Pop about 4.000. It lies near the head of a lagoon (Lake King), 
which is open to the sea, and affords regular communication by 
water with Melbourne In the district, which is chiefly pastoral, 
there are several goldfields, with both alluvial and reef mining. 
The town has tanneries and cheese and butter factories 
BAITER, JOHANN GEORG (1801-1877), Swiss philolo- 
gist and textual critic, was born at Zurich and was Oberlehrer at 
the gymnasium there from 1833 to 1876 Baiter’s strong point 
was textual criticism, applied chiefly to Cicero and the Attic ora- 
tors; most of his wmrks were produced in collaboration with other 
.scholars, notably Orelli He edited Isocrates, Panegyricus (1831); 
with Sauppe, Lycurgus, Leocratea (1834), and Oratores Attici 
(1838-50); with Orelli and Winckelmann, a critical edition of 
Plato (1839-42), which marked a distinct advance in the text, 
two new mss. being collated; with Orelli, Babrius, Fabellae 
lambicae nuper repertae (1845); Isocrates, in the Didot col- 
lection of classics (1846). He assisted Orelli in his great work on 
Cicero, and assisted in Ciceronis Scholiastae (1833) and Onomas- 
ticon Tullianmn (1836-38). For the Fasti Considares and Tri- 
umphales he was alone responsible. With Orelli and (after his 
death) Halm, he assisted in the second edition of the Cicero, and, 
with Kayser, edited the same author for the Tauchnitz series 
(1860-69). New editions of Orelli ’s Tacitus and Horace were also 
due to him. 

BAIUS or DE BAY, mCHAEL (1513-1589), Belgian 
theologian, was born at Melun in Hainault. Educated at Louvain, 
he studied philosophy and theology and held various chairs there ; 
in 1552 Charles V. made him professor of scriptural interpre- 
tation. At Louvain he was a leader in the anti-scholastic reaction 
under the banner of St. Augustine and so came into conflict with 
Rome on the vexed questions of grace and free-will. In 1567 Pius 
V. condemned 79 of his propositions in the Bull Ex omnibus af- 
flicHonibus. Baius submitted, but indiscreet utterances by himself 
and his supporters led to a new condemnation in 1 579 by Gregory 
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XIII. Baius, however, kept his professorship, and became chan- 
cellor of Louvain in 1575; tie died there on Sept. 15, 1589. Baius 
is interesting as a forerunner of Cornelius Jansen (.see Jansen). 
His writings are described by Harnack as a fusion of Catholic 
orthodoxy with elements of Protestantism which were not re- 
garded as such by Baius himself. The chief note of his teaching 
was the importance of sin, original and actual. 

His principal works were published in a collected form at Cologne 
(1696) ; some large treatises have not been published. See F. X. von 
Linsenmann, Michael Baius, und die Grundlegung des Jansenistnus 
(Tubingen, 1867). 

BAIZE, a material probably named from its original colour, 
though a derivation is also suggested from the Fr. bate, as the 
cloth is said to have been originally dyed with Avignon berries 
It is generally a coarse, woollen cloth with a long nap, and is com- 
monly dyed green or red. It is now also made of cotton The 
manufacture is said to have been introduced into England in the 
i6th century by refugees from France and the Netherlands. It 
is u.sed chiefly for curtains, linings, etc., and sometimes, in the 
lighter makes, for clothing. Table baize is a kind of oilcloth used 
as a cheap and easily-cleaned covering for tables 

BAJOUR or BAJAUR, a small district peopled by Pathan 
races of Afghan origin, in the north-west frontier province of 
India. It is about 4sm long by 20m broad, and lies at a high level 
to the east of the Kunar \ alley, from which it is separated by a 
continuous line of rugged frontier hills, forming a barrier easily 
passable at one or two points. Across this barrier the old road 
from Kabul to India ran before the Khyber pass was adopted as 
the main route Bajour is inhabited almost exclusively by Tarkani 
(Tarkalanri) Pathans, sub-divided into Mamunds, Isazai and 
Ismailzai, numbering, together with a few Mohmands, Ut- 
mauzais, etc , about 100,000. To the south of Bajour is the 
wild mountain district of the Mohmands, a Pathan race To the 
east, beyond the Panjkora river, are the hills of Swat, dominated 
by another Pathan race To the north is an intervening watershed 
between Bajour and the small state of Dir; and it is over this 
watershed and through the valley of Dir that the new road from 
Malakand and the Punjab runs to Chitral. Nawagai is the chief 
town of Bajour, and the khan of Nawagai is under British pro- 
tection for the safe-guarding of the Chitral road It was the active 
hostility between the amir of Kabul (who claimed sovereignty of 
the same di.stricts) and Umra Khan of Jandola that led, firstly, to 
the demarcation agreement of 1893, which fixed the boundary of 
Afghanist.in in Kunar, and, secondly, to the invasion of Chitral 
by Umra Khan (who was no party to the boundary settlement) 
and the siege of the Chitral fort in 1895. 

An interesting feature in Bajour topography is a mountain spur 
from the Kunar range, which, curving eastwards, culminates in 
the well-known peak of Koh-i-Nor, which is visible from the 
Peshawar valley It was here, at the foot of the mountain, that 
Alexander found the ancient city of Nysa and the Nysaean colony, 
traditionally said to have been founded by Dionysus. The Koh-i- 
Nor has been identified as the Meros of Arrian’s history — the 
three-peaked mountain from which the god issued It is also in- 
teresting to find that a section of the Kafir community of Kamdesh 
still claim the same Greek origin as did the Nysaeans; still chant 
hymns to the god who sprang from Gir Nysa (the mountain of 
Nysa) ; whilst they maintain that they originally migrated from 
the Swat country to their present habitat in the lower Bashgol. 
Long after Buddhism had spread to Chitral, Gilgit, Dir and Sw.it, 
whilst Ningrahar was still full of monasteries and temples, and the 
Peshawar valley was recognized as the seat of Buddhist learning, 
the Kafirs or Nysaeans held their own in Bajour and in the lower 
Kunar valley, where Buddhism apparently never prevailed 

The gazetteers and reports of the Indian Government contain 
nearly all the modern information available about Bajour. The 
autobiography of Baber (by Leyden and Er.skine) gives interest- 
ing details about the country in the i6th century. For the con- 
nection between the Kafirs and the ancient Nysaeans of Swat, 
see RG.S. Journal, vol. vii. (1896). 

BAJZAy JOSEPH (1804-1858), Hungarian poet and critic 
His earliest contributions were made to Kisfaludy’s Aurora, 
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he edited from 1830 until 1837, when he was made director of the 
newly established national theatre at Pest. In 1847 Bajza edited 
the journal of the Oppo.silion, Ellenor, at Leipzig, and in March 
1848 Kossuth made him editor of his paper, Kossuth Htrlapja 

BAKALAI, a B.antu negroid tribe inhabiting the French 
Congo. They appear to be immigrants from the south-east, and are 
perhaps connected racially with the Galoa, one of the Mpongwe 
tribes and the chief river-people of the Ogowe Their women 
display considerable ingenuity in dressing their hair, often taking 
a whole day to arrange a coiffuic; the hair is built up on a sub- 
structure of clay and a good deal of false hair incorporated; a coat 
of red, green or yellow pigment often completes the effect. The 
same colours are used to decorate the hut doors Some villages are 
fortified with palisades Chiefs and rich men own plantations at 
some distance from the village to which their womenfolk are sent 
in times of war. The Bakalai of Lake Isanga cremate their dead; 
those of the Upper Ogowe throw the bodies into the river, except 
those killed in war The body of a chief is placed secretly in a 
hut erected in the depths of the forest, and the village is deserted 
for that night, in some cases altogether; the slaves of the deceased 
are (or were) sacrificed, and his wives scourged and secluded in 
huts for a week “Natural” deaths are attributed to the machina- 
tions of a sorcerer, and the poison-ordeal is often practised. 
Nearly all individuals refrain from eating the flesh of some particu- 
lar animal 

BAKELITE, a synthetic resin developed by Dr L. H 
Baekeland m America It has many industrial applications, but 
chiefly as an electrical insulator. It is prepared by the chemical 
interaction of phenolic sub.stances, such as phenol and cresol 
found in coal-tar, and aldehydes such as formaldehyde, a deriva- 
tive of methyl alcohol obtained either synthetically or by the 
distillation of wood (See Baekeland, Resins, Synthetic ) 
BAKER, SIR BENJAMIN (1840-1907), English engineer, 
was born at Keyford, Frome, Somerset, on March 31, 1840, and, 
after receiving his early training in a South Wales ironworks, 
became associated with Sir John Fowler in London. He was 
Fowler’s chief assistant in the construction of the Metropolitan 
and District railways (London). He designed the cylindrical ves- 
sel in which Cleopatra’s Needle, now standing on the Thames 
embankment, London, was brought over from Egypt to England 
in 1877-78 He made a thorough study of bridge construction, 
on which he wrote a series of important papers from 1867 on- 
wards, and he was associated with Fowler in the design and 
erection of the Forth bridge completed in 1890. Fowler and 
Baker were consulted by the Egyptian Government on many 
important engineering undertakings He sat on the commission 
appointed by Lord C^romcr to consider Sir William Willcocks’s 
plan for the stor.age of Nile water for irrigation purposes, and 
was consulting engineer for the making of the Aswan dam, opened 
in 1 003 . Sir Benjamin Baker, who also had a large share in the 
introduction of the system widely adopted in London of construct- 
ing intra-urban railways in deep tubular tunnels built up of cast- 
iron segments, obtained an extremely large professional practice, 
ranging over almost every branch of civil engineering He served 
on many government and municipal commissions, and was a 
member of many learned societies, rendering especially valuable 
services to the Institution of Civil Engineers, on the council of 
which he sat for many years. He received a K C M G. in 1800, and 
a K C.B. in 1902. He died at Pangbourne, Berks, on May 19, 
1907 - 

baker, GEORGE FISHER ( 1 840- ) . American fin.an- 
cicr, was born in Troy, N Y , March 27, 1840 When he was eight 
years old his family removed to Brooklyn, N Y , and later to 
Williamsburg, N. Y. Most of his boyhood was spent at Dedham, 
Mass After a brief p>eriod of schooling at Williamsburg, N. Y., 
he entered Seward university, Florida, N Y , at which he gradu- 
ated at the age of 16 From 1858 to 1863 he was a clerk in the 
State banking department, his services being interrupted for six 
months at the outbreak of the Civil War, when he acted as secre- 
tary to Gov E. D. Morgan of New York. When the national 
banking system was created in 1863, John Thompson and his 
sons, Samuel C. and Frederick F. Thompson, with Baker, estab- 
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lished the First National Bank of New York city. Baker received 
a position as teller and was offered on credit all the stock he 
wanted. Baker refused, however, to go into debt, and bought 
only 30 shares with his savings. 

The bank at first grew slowly, dealing chiefly in Government 
bonds; but when, in 1865, Baker became cashier and active head 
it began to expand rapidly, being admitted to the Clearing House 
in 1868. Baker was frequently consulted by the secretary of the 
Treasury and in 1877 he became president of the bank, the policy 
of which he continued to direct with such success as to make it 
one of the strongest banking institutions in America. In 1882 he 
acquired the Richmond and Danville railroad, which was the 
nucleus of a group reorganized as the Southern railway. Later he 
obtained control of the Jersey Central and the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western railways, when these systems were in difficulty. 

In addition to the presidencies and directorships of numerous 
powerful corporations, he was president of the Metropolitan 
Opera House Association His benefactions included large gifts 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, to the Red Cross and to uni- 
versities, including one of $6,000,000 for the Graduate School of 
Business Administration of Harvard. 

BAKER, GEORGE PIERCE (1866- ), American edu- 

cator, was born at Providence (RI), on April 4, 1866 He 
graduated from Harvard in 1887, and from 1905 to 1924 was 
professor of English there. His courses dealing with the theory 
of the drama were highly successful, and his famous laboratory, 
known as the “47 Workshop,” afforded jiractical training for his 
students. He gave a course at the Sorbonne in Paris (1907-08) 
on the development of the English drama. In 1925 he became 
head of the department of dramatic art, School of the Fine Arts, 
Yale university His works include: The Development of Shake- 
speare as a Dramatist (1907); Dramatic Technique (1919); and 
Modern American Plays, collected and edited with introduction 
(1920). 

BAKER, HENRY (1098-1774), English naturalist, was born 
in London on May 8, 1098. His invention of a system of instruct- 
ing the deaf and dumb brought him to the notice ol Daniel Defoe, 
whose youngest daughter Sophia he married in 1729. A year be- 
fore, under the name of Henry Stonecastle, he was associated with 
Defoe in starting the Universal Spectator and Weekly Journal. He 
contributed many memoirs to the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, and in 1744 received the Copley gold medal for micro- 
scopical observations on the crystallization of saline particles. He 
was one of the founders of the Society of Arts in 1754, and for 
some time acted as its secretary He died in London on Nov. 25, 
1774. His name is perpetuated by the Bakerian lecture of the 
Royal Society, for the foundation of which he left by will the 
sum of £100 

BAKER, NEWTON DIEHL (1871- ), American law- 

yer, administrator, and party leader, was born at Martinsburg, 
W. Va., Dec. 3, 1871. He was educated at Johns Hopkins (B.A. 
1892) and at Washington and Lee (LL B., 1894). Li 1897 he 
began the practice of law in his native town, removing later to 
Cleveland, Ohio. There he soon distinguished himself as a lieu- 
tenant of Mayor Johnson in the latter’s long struggle for tax 
reform and three-cent fares. Appointed city solicitor by the 
mayor in 1902, he held that office by election from 1904 to 1912 
and that of mayor from 1912 to 1916. On the floor of the Demo- 
cratic national convention of 1912 he fought successfully to 
release the Ohio delegation from the unit rule, thereby contribut- 
ing 18 votes toward the nomination of Wilson, As President-elect 
the latter offered him in 1913 the secretaryship of the interior, 
which he declined in order to push forward municipal reforms in 
Cleveland. Upon the resignation of Garrison three years later, 
however, he was appointed secretary of war. Although an avowed 
pacifist, immediately after the organization of the 65th Congress 
in 1917 be submitted a plan for universal military conscription, 
and remained at the head of the department of war throughout 
the whole period of the World War and to the retirement of Wil- 
son in 1921. Administration policies regarding preparedness, con- 
duct of the War, and treatment of conscientious objectors, became 
the subjects of severe criticism, much of it for partisan ends. In 


reply to this, he maintained before the Chamberlain Senate com- 
mittee early in 1918 that “no army of similar size in the history 
of the world has ever been raised, equipped, or trained so quickly.” 
After 1921 he resumed the practice of law in Cleveland. In the 
Democratic convention of 1924 he made a strenuous but losing 
fight for a strong League of Nations plank. (R. C. B ) 

BAKER, SIR RICHARD (1568-1645), author of the 
Chronicle of the Kings of England and other works, was born prob- 
ably at Sissinghurst, in Kent He was educated at Oxford, and 
sat in Parliament for East Grinstead (1597). In 1620 he was high 
sheriff of Oxfordshire, but in 1625 his property in the county was 
seized for debts contracted by his wife’s family, for which he 
had made himself responsible. He died on Feb. 18, 1645, in the 
Fleet prison where he spent the last ten years of his life. 

His Chronicle of the Kings of England from the Time of the 
Romans’ Government unto the Death of King James (1643, and 
many subsequent editions), was translated into Dutch in 1649, 
and was continued down to 1658 by Edward Phillips, a nephew 
of John Milton. The Chronicle was extremely popular, but its 
historical value is very slight Baker also wrote many con- 
troversial and religious works during his imprisonment. His Medi- 
tations upon the psalms were edited by A, B. Grosart (1882). 

See J. Granger, Biographical History of England to the Revolution 
(1804) ; Biographia Bntannica, corrected by A. Kippis (1778-93). 

BAKER, SIR SAMUEL WHITE (1821-1893), English 
explorer, was born in London, June 8, 1821, the son of a West 
India merchant He was educated partly in England and partly 
in Germany. He spent two years in Mauritius (1844-46) and 
then went to Ceylon, where he founded an agricultural settlement 
at Nuwara Eliya, a mountain health-resort. He introduced emi- 
grants from England and impotted choice breeds of cattle. Dur- 
ing his residence in Ceylon he published The Rifle and the Hound 
in Ceylon (1853), and two years later Eight Years’ Wanderings in 
Ceylon (1855). After a journey to Constantinople and the Crimea 
m 1856, he undertook the supervision of the construction of a 
railway across the Dobruja, connecting the Danube with the 
Black Sea. In March 1861 he started upon his first tour of ex- 
ploration in central Africa, “to discover the sources of the Nile, 
with the hope of meeting the East African expedition under Cap- 
tains Speke and Grant somewhere about the Victoria Lake.” After 
a year spent on the Sudan-Abyssinian border, during which time he 
learnt Arabic, explored the Atbara and other Nile tributaries, and 
proved that the Nile sediment came from Abyssinia, he arrived at 
Khartum, leaving that city in Dec. 1862 to follow up the course of 
the White Nile. Two months later at Gondokoro he met Speke 
and Grant, who, after discovering the source of the Nile, were fol- 
lowing the river to Eg>’pt. Their success made him fear that there 
was nothing left for his own expedition to accomplish; but the two 
explorers generously gave him information which enabled him, 
after separating from them, to discover the Albert Nyanza, of the 
existence of which credible assurance had already been given to 
Speke and Grant. Baker first sighted the lake on March 14, 
1864. After some time spent in the exploration of the neighbour- 
hood, during which Baker demonstrated that the Nile flowed 
through the Albert Nyanza — of the size of which he had formed an 
exaggerated idea — he started upon his return journey, and reached 
Khartum after many checks in May 1865. In the following Octo*- 
ber he returned to England with his wife, a Hungarian lady n6e 
Florence von Sass, who had accompanied him throughout the 
whole of the perilous and arduous journey. On his return the 
Royal Geographical Society awarded him its gold medal, and a 
similar distinction was bestowed on him by the Paris Geographical 
Society. In Aug. 1866 he was knighted. In the same year he 
published The Albert N’yanza, Great Basin of the Nile, and Ex- 
plorations of the Nile Sources, and in 1867 The Nile Tributaries 
of Abyssinia, both books quickly going through several editions. 
In 1868 he published a popular story called Ca^t up by the Sea. In 
1869 he attended the prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward 
VII , in a tour through Egypt. In the same year, at the request 
of the khedive Ismail, Baker undertook the command of a military 
expedition to the equatorial regions of the Nile, with the object 
of suppressing the slave-trade there and opening the way to com- 
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merce and civilization. Before starting from Cairo with a force of 

I, 700 Egyptian troops — many of them discharged convicts — ^he 
was given the rank of pasha and major-general in the Ottoman 
army. Lady Baker, as before, accompanied him. The khedive 
appointed him governor-general of the new territory for four years 
at a salary of £10,000 a year, and at the expiration of that time 
Baker returned to Cairo, leaving his work to be carried on by the 
new governor. Colonel Charles George Gordon He had to con- 
tend with innumerable difficulties — the blocking of the river by 
sudd, the bitter hostility of officials interested in the 'slave-trade, 
the armed opposition of the natives — but he succeeded in planting 
in the new territory the foundations upon which others could 
build up an administration. He returned to England with his wife 
in 1874, and in the following year purchased the estate of Sand- 
ford Orleigh in south Devon, where he made his home for the rest 
of his life. He published his narrative of the central African ex- 
pedition under the title of Ismailia (1874). Cyprus as 1 saw it in 
iSyg was the result of a visit to that island. He spent several 
winters in Egypt, and travelled in India, the Rocky Mountains, 
and Japan in search of big game, publishing in 1890 Wild Beasts 
and their Ways 

See, besides his own writings. Sir Samuel Baker, a Memoir, by T. 
Douglas Murray and A. Silva White (1895). 

BAKER, THOMAS (1656-1740), English antiquary, was 
born at Lanchester, Durham, England, and died at Cambridge. His 
most important printed work was his Reflections on Learning 
(1709-10). He spent the greater part of his life as fellow, and 
then as commoner-master of St. John’s college, Cambridge. He 
was a non-juror, and resigned, in lOgo, the living to which he had 
been presented by Lord Crewe, bishop of Durham. In 1716-17 he 
had to resign his fellowship at St. John’s, but the authorities 
allowed him to retain his rooms. His valuable manuscript collec- 
tions relative to the history and antiquities of the University of 
Cambridge, amounting to 39 volumes in folio and three in quarto, 
are divided between the British Museum and the public library at 
Cambridge. 

The life of Baker was written by Robert Masters (1784), and 
by Horace Walpole in the quarto edition of his works. A cata- 
logue of the contents of the Cambridge mss. was edited by Prof 

J. E. Mayor for the University Press (1807). Prof Mayor also 
edited (1869) Baker’s exact and detailed ms. History of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge 

BAKER, Valentine (Baker pasha) (1827-1887), 

British soldier, was a younger brother of Sir Samuel Baker {q.v ). 
He was educated at Gloucester and in Ceylon, and in 1848 entered 
the Ceylon Rifles as an ensign. He distinguished himself in the 
Kafir War of 1852-53 and in the Crimean War, and was for 13 
years colonel of the 10th Hussars. He went through the wars of 
1866 and 1870 as a spectator with the German armies, and in 1873 
he started upon a famous journey through Khorassan. Though 
he was unable to reach Khiva the results of the journey afforded 
a great deal of political, geographical and military information, 
especially as to the advance of Russia in Central Asia. In 1874 
he was back in England and took up a staff appointment at Aider- 
shot. Less than a year later Colonel Baker’s career in the British 
army came to an untimely end. He was arrested on a charge of 
indecent assault upon a young woman in a railway carriage, and 
was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment and a fine. Two years 
later he entered the service of Turkey in the war with Russia. At 
first in a high position in the gendarmerie, he was soon transferred 
to Mohammed’s staff, and thence took over the command of a divi- 
sion of infantry. With this division Baker sustained the brilliant 
rearguard action of Tashkessan against the troops of Gourko. 
Promoted Ferik (lieutenant-general) for this feat, he continued 
to command Suleiman’s rearguard with distinction. In the year 
1883 he accepted the command of the newly-formed Egyptian 
army. On his arrival at Cairo, however, the offer was withdrawn 
and he only obtained the command of the Egyptian police. 

When the Sudan War broke out, Baker, hastening with 3,500 
men to relieve Tokar, encountered the enemy under Osman Digna 
at El Teb. His men became panic-stricken at the first rush and 
allowed themselves to be slaughtered like sheep. Baker himself 
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with a few of his officers succeeded by hard fighting in cutting 
a way out, but his force was annihilated British troops soon after- 
wards arrived at Suakin, and Sir Gerald Graham took the offensive. 
Baker Pasha accompanied the British force, and guided it in its 
march to the scene of his defeat, and at the desperately-fought 
second battle of El Teb he was wounded. He remained in command 
of the Egyptian police until his death in 1887. Amongst his works 
may be mentioned Our National Defences (i860); War in Bul- 
garia, a Narrative of Personal Experience (1879); Clouds in the 
East (1876). 

BAKER, one whose business is to bake bread, biscuits, cakes, 
rolls, etc., for the market. The term is often extended to include 
those who simply sell bread, cakes and pastry. In the United 
States, in 1928, there was approximately one baker for every 750 
Iieople. The term — baker — is sometimes applied to a portable 
oven for baking food and less commonly to an artificial fly used 
for salmon fishing and the oven-bird, so named because it builds 
an oven-like nest of clay or mud 

See Baking, Bread and Pastry. 

BAKER, the largest city of eastern Oregon, U.S A., about 
338m E. by S. of Portland, on the Old Oregon trail and the main 
line of the Union Pacific Railroad; it is the county-seat of Baker 
county. The Sumpter Valley railway connects at Prairie (80m. 
S.W ) with stage lines for various points. The population was 
7,729 in 1920, largely native white, and about 10,000 in 1927. 

Baker lies in the beautiful valley of the Powder river, between 
the Cornucopia and the Elkhorn mountains, about 3,440ft. above 
sea-lcvcl It is the centre of important mining, lumber, farming, 
dairying and live-stock interests and has a large wholesale trade. 
Its industries include creameries, sawmills, planing-mills and a 
cement plant. 

The town was laid out in 1865, became the county-seat in 
1868, and was chartered as a city in 1874 The county and the 
city were named after Edward Dickinson Baker (b 1811 in Lon- 
don), who served in the Mexican War as colonel, was prominent 
in local politics and met his death at Ball’s Bluff, Va , Oct. 21, 
1861, while serving as colonel in the Federal army. 

BAKERSFIELD, a city of California, U.S A., on the Kern 
river, loom N W. of Los Angeles, in the southern part of the San 
Joaquin valley; the county-seat of Kern county. It is on Federal 
highway 99; is served by the Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific 
railways, and by auto-stage lines to Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. It is one of the principal commercial air-ports on the Pa- 
cific coast mail line between Seattle and Los Angeles. The popu- 
lation was 4,836 in 1900; 18,638 in 1920; and was estimated at 
more than 32,000, in 1928. 

The city’s prosperity rests on the agricultural development of 
Kern county and its oil-fields Cotton is the leading crop (37,700 
bales ginned in 1926), followed closely by early vegetables, al- 
falfa, and fruits, including seedless grapes. Oil was struck in the 
Kern river field in 1899, and the county’s production until Jan. 
I, 1926, was 1,002,823,014 barrels, one-thirteenth of the total pro- 
duction of the world since 1857. Pipe lines carry the oil to the 
harbours of Los Angeles and San Francisco, and Los Angeles 
takes all the natural gas sent out of the county. There are large 
oil refineries, and compressor plants making gasolene out of 
natural gas About 45 or 50 oil companies have offices in the city. 
The Elk Hills Naval Reserve is 23m W 

The assessed valuation of property in Bakersfield was $30,- 
000,000 in 1927. Bank clearings in 1926 approximated $70,000,- 
000. The city has a planning commission and a city-manager 
form of government A wild-flower festival is held every March. 

Pioneers coming by stage through Tejon pass settled here as 
early as 1858 A post office was established in 1868. The city 
was laid out in 1869 by Col. Thomas Baker, after whom it was 
named, a civil engineer who came in 1862 to supervise a reclama- 
tion project. In 1870 it had a population of about 600. It was 
chosen as the county-seat by a popular election in 1873, 
corporated soon after. The Southern Pacific reached it in 1874. 
In 1889 it was almost entirely destroyed by fire. Thirty-eight miles 
S. is Fort Tejon, an adobe house built in 1854, which guarded the 
pass until 1864. 
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BAKEWELL, ROBERT (1725-1795), English agricultur- 
ist, was born at Dishley, Leicestershire, in 1725; in 1760 he took 
over the management of the estate at Dishley. His main ob- 
ject was to improve the breed of sheep and oxen, and in this 
he was highly successful, his new Leicestershire breed of sheep 
attaining within little more than half a century an international 
reputation, while the Dishley cattle (also known as the new 
Leicestershire long-horn) became almost as famous. He extended 
his breeding experiments to horses, producing a new and par- 
ticularly useful type of farm-horse. He was the first to establish 
the trade in ram-letting on a large scale, and founded the Dishley 
Society, the object of which was to ensure purity of breed. The 
value of his own stock was quickly recognized, and in one year 
he made 1,200 guineas from the letting of a single ram. Bake- 
well’s agricultural experiments were not confined to stock-breed- 
ing. His reputation stood high in every detail of farm-manage- 
ment, and as an improver of grass land by systematic irrigation 
he had no rival. He died on Oct. i, 1795. 

BAKEWELL, ROBERT (1768-1843), English geologist, 
wrote an Introduction to Geology (1813) which reached a fifth 
edition in 1838. He died at Hampstead on Aug. 15, 1843. 

BAKEWELL, urban district, Derbyshire, England, on the 
river Wye, 2sm. N N.W. of Derby on the L M.S. railway. Pop. 
(1921) 3,064. On Castle hill, in the vicinity, are remains of 
earth-works said to have been raised by Edward the Elder in 924. 
There was a settlement at the time of Domesday, where the 
church of All Saints receives mention. The almshouses (St. 
John’s Hospital) were founded in 1602, and the free grammar- 
school dates from 1637. The village was almost depopulated by 
the plague of 1665. Bakewell has chalybeate springs and baths. 
Zinc and marble are worked in the neighbourhood. Other objects 
of interest in this district arc Haddon Hall, two miles from the 
town, Chatsworth, and the picturesque village of Eyam (pr. Eem) 

BAKHCHI-SARAI (Turkish for “Garden palace”), a town 
in the Autonomous Crimean Socialist Soviet Republic. Lat. 44® 47' 
N., Long 33° 56' E , on the railway 20m. S S.W. of Simferopol. 
Pop. (1926) 9,550, mainly Tatar, making morocco leather, 
sheepskin cloaks, and small metal goods. From the 15th century 
to 1783 it was the residence of the Tatar Khans of Crimea and 
is still oriental in appearance The Khan Sarai, erected in 1519 
by Abdul-Sahal-Ghirai, and destroyed 1736, was restored through 
Potemkin for Catherine II., it contains tombs of the khans. There 
are 36 mosques in Bakhchi-Sarai, and 2\m. east, on almost inac- 
cessible cliffs, is Chufut-Kaleh (Jews’ City), formerly the chief 
seat of the Karaite Jews, now deserted. The Uspenskiy mon- 
astery, on the cliff face between Bakhchi-Sarai and Chufut-Kaleh, 
was the scene of a great annual pilgrimage on Aug. 15, (29). 

BAKHMUT, now Artemovsk (g v ). 

BAKHTIARI, one of the great nomad tribes of Persia, whose 
camping-grounds are in the hilly district, known as the Bakhtiari 
province. The Bakhtiari are divided into the two great divisions, 
Haft-lang and Chahar-lang, and a number of branches and clans, 
and were known until the 15th century as the “Great Lurs,” the 
“Little Lurs” being the tribes settled in the district now known as 
Lurislan, with Khorremabdd as capital. According to tradition the 
Lurs originally came from Syria in the loth century, but they 
were probably in Persia 15 centuries before. They speak the Lur 
language, a Persian dialect 

For account*! of the Bakhtiari see Mrs. Bishop (Isabella Bird), 
Journeys in Perna and Kurdistan (London, 1893) ; C de Bode, 
Travels in Luristan (London, 1841); Lord Curzon, Persia and the 
Persian Question, vol li. 283-303 (London, 1892) ; Sir H. Layard, 
Early Adventures in Persia (London, 1894). 

BAKING POWDER, a prepared mixture to replace yeast 
in baking, containing as active ingredients, customarily, sodium 
bicarbonate (baking soda), and either potassium acid tartrate 
(cream of tartar), tartaric acid, or potassium aluminium sulphate 
(alum) or other material which, when moistened, acts as an acid 
to liberate carbon dioxide from the baking soda. Baking powders 
frequently contain starch, flour or other inert powdery materials, 
which serve to prevent premature reaction between the other 
ingredients. 


BAKKARA, a tribe of Sudan Arabs. The young men are 
described as great dandies, and, though dark skinned, well formed 
noses seem to predominate. Their women, or at least the younger, 
wear the rahad (a deeply fringed belt of cut leather) or a width 
of cloth round the loins, but do not wear the length of cotton 
which envelopes the whole body, as even the women of the camel 
nomads do. With the possible exception of the Shaikia the 
Bakkara — who formed the backbone of the army of the Khalifa, 
himself a Ta’aishi — are the most warlike of the Sudan Arabs, and. 
living on the northern edge of the negro country, were inveterate 
slave raiders and ‘traders until brought under control. Among 
their more notable tribes are, in Kordofan the Awlad Hamayd, 
the Habbania, the Hawazma and the Messiria, in Darfur the 
Rizaykat, the Ta’aisha and the Beni Helba. See Arabs (Bib- 
liography). 

BAK 6 CZ, TAMAS (BOKOTS), Cardinal (i 442-152 i), 
Hungarian ecclesiastic and statesman, was the son of a wagoner, 
adopted by his uncle, who trained him for the priesthood and 
whom he succeeded as rector of Tetel (1480). Shortly afterwards 
he became one of the secretaries of King Matthias I., who made 
him bishop of Gybr and a member of the royal council (1490). 
Under Wladislaus II. (1490-1516) he became successively bishop 
of Eger, archbishop of Esztcrgom (1497), cardinal (1500), and 
titular patriarch of Constantinople (1510). From 1490 to his 
death in 1521 he was the leading statesman of Hungary and mainly 
responsible for her foreign policy. It was solely through his efforts 
that Hungary did not accede to the league of Cambrai, was con- 
si.stently friendly with Venice, and formed a family compact with 
the Habsburgs He was the only Magyar prelate who aspired to 
the papal throne. In 1513. on the death of Julius II., he went to 
Rome and barely failed to secure his election as pope. He returned 
to Hungary as papal legate, bringing with him the bull of Leo X. 
proclaiming a fresh crusade against the Turks. But the crusade 
degenerated into a jacquerie which ravaged the whole kingdom, 
and much discredited Bakocz. He lost some of his influence at 
first after the death of Wladislaus, but continued to be the guiding 
spirit at court, till age and infirmity confined him almost entirely 
to his house in the last three years of his life. 

Bakocz was a man of great ability but of no moral principle 
whatever. His whole life was a tissue of treachery. He was false 
to his benefactor Matthias, false to Matthias’s son Janos Corvinus 
whom he deprived of the throne by arts of chicane, and false to 
his accomplice in that transaction. Queen Beatrice. His attempt 
to incorporate the wealthy diocese of Transylvania with his own 
primatial province was one of the principal causes of the spread 
of the Reformation in Hungary. He left a fortune of many mil- 
lions. His one redeeming feature was a love of art. 

See Vilmos Frakaoi, Tam&s Bakdez (Hung.) (1889). 

BAKRI, AbO ‘Ubaid 'Abdallah ibn 'Abd ul-'AzIz ul-Bakr! 
(1040-1094), Arabian geographer, was born at Cordova. He com- 
piled a dictionary of geographical names occurring in the poets 
(edited by F. Wuestenfeld, (loettingcn, 1876-77). 

See C. Brockelmann, Gesch. der Arab. Literatur (Weimar, 1898), 
vol. I., p. 476. 

BAKST, Ll^ON (1866-1924), Russian painter, passed his 
childhood in St. Petersburg (Leningrad). He attended the Impe- 
rial Academy of Arts, but left after painting a too realistic 
“PietL” A member of the Society of Painters in Water Colours 
and a teacher to the children of the Grand Duke Vladimir, he 
succeeded both as a court painter and in the fashionable world. 
From 1900 he was scenic artist, first at the Hermitage Court 
theatre and afterwards at the Imperial theatres. He designed 
the scenery and accessories for the tragedies of Sophocles in the 
spirit of the Greek theatre and in the archaic style of the Aegina 
sculptures. He made a voyage to Greece and Crete of which he 
wrote an account, and his famous picture “Terror Antiquus” 
expresses his vision of mythic Greece, 

In 1906 he exhibited in the Russian section of the Salon 
d’Automne in Paris. Two years afterwards he achieved con- 
siderable fame as the chief painter of scenery for the Russian 
ballets produced by Diaghilev. “Cleopatra,” “Scheherazade” 
(1909) and “Daphnis and Chloe” were among his moat notable 
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achievements. He returned to Russia and founded a liberal 
school of painting. Afterwards he settled in Paris, where he 
designed the setting of the tragedies of D’Annunzio and of a play 
of Verhaeren. He painted the scenery and designed the costumes 
for the “Sleeping Princess,” the fairy ballet of Tchaikovski pro- 
duced in London in 1921. He also produced several plays at the 
Paris Opera, among them the “Bewitched Night.” Leon Bakst 
revolutionized the application of the decorative arts of the thea- 
tre and aimed at unity of impression. The influence of his genius 
may also be seen in the costumes of the time. He died in Paris. 

See Andr6 Levinson, The Story of Lion Bakst’s Life (1921). 

(A. Le.) 

BAKU, chief city of the Azerbaijan S S R., on the west coast 
of the Caspian sea, south of the Apsheron peninsula, 40° 22' N , 
49° 50' E. Av. rainfall 9-5 inches Av. temp Jan 38-1° F, July 
78 8® F. A violent north-north-west wind blows in winter. It is 
the centre of the Baku region, area 4,97059 km. Pop. (1926) 
520,936, only 73,564 rural, the remaining 446,832 being concen- 
trated in Baku city, the number of men being much in excess of 
that of women. The town has a larger proportion of Russians than 
the rest of Azerbaijan It is chiefly famous for its naphtha, the 
output 1926-27 being 6,400,000 tons, about ^ of which was 
from natural fountains and the test from drill-wells A hydro- 
electric power plant to supply the oil refineries was completed 
in 1927. Recently constructed pipe lines completed in 1928 con- 
vey oil to Datum and Poti Baku has a good harbour and is 
served by a fleet, mainly for oil, consisting in 1925 of 81 motor 
driven vessels (tonnage 112,049), oil barges (tonnage 246,- 
000), 75 dry cargo steamers and 63 line steamers and tugs. The 
oil transport facilities are good, but the dry cargo vessels (mainly 
for Persian and Trans-Caspian products, raw cotton, silk, rice, 
wine, fish, dried fruit and timber) are antiquated and inadequate. 
The silting up of the Volga delta seriously interferes with up-river 
transport to Moscow, and dredging would improve trade. Baku 
has good rail connections with the Black sea, in the north via 
Vladikavkaz, and in the south via Tiflis to Batum The new town 
is creeping up the hill, and has petroleum refineries and factories 
for oil fuel, flour milling, sulphuric acid and tobacco. Near the 
harbour are engineering works, dry docks, barracks, stores, etc. A 
fair (May and June) serves for exchange between the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics and Persia, the latter providing cotton, 
wool, carpets, rice and dried fruits in exchange for Russian sugar. 
Transactions in 1926, when a special building for the fair was 
opened, amounted to 10,000,000 roubles. Baku has a university, a 
polytechnic institute, and other centres for education, drama, art 
and music. 

The old town lies west and has ancient walls, with traces of 9th 
century and loth century Arab architecture, the mosque of the 
Persian shahs built in 1078 (now an arsenal), the ruins of the i6th 
century palace of the native khans and, nearer the sea, the 
“Maiden’s Tower,” now a lighthouse. Baku was mentioned by the 
loth century Arab geographer, Masudi. From 1509 to 1723 it was 
under Persian rule; it was then captured by the Russians but 
restored 1735, and finally incorporated in the Russian empire in 
1806. It suffered severely in the anarchy of 1904-05, when many 
oilworks were burned, and again in 1914-21. On the Apsheron pen- 
insula, 30m from Baku, is the village of Nardoron, with 13th cen- 
tury relics: a recent shifting of the sand has revealed an ancient 
mausoleum of Sheikh Said-Yusif-Caliph, 8th century. 

BAKUNIN, MIKHAIL (1814-1876), Russian anarchist, 
was born at Torjok, Tver. He served as an officer of the imperial 
guard in Poland, but resigned in protest against Tsarist methods. 
He then travelled in Germany, France anci Switzerland, where he 
fixed his residence, refusing a summons of the Russian Govern- 
ment to return, an act which cost him the confiscation of his 
estates. In 1849 he, like 'Wagner, took part in the vain defence 
of the Dresden revolutionary government. He was arrested and 
handed over to the Russian Government which sent him to eastern 
Siberia (1855), whence he escaped and returned to Europe (1861). 
From this time he took the place of Proudhon (qv) as the lead- 
ing anarchist of Europe, till his death in Berne on June 13, 1876. 

His chief principles, as enunciated in his God and the State 
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(1882) and his letters, are three: (i) Atheism, and the propa- 
ganda of atheism — not agnosticism, (2) the destruction of the 
State; the State being an organ of oppression all that is needful 
is to break its power. A system of anarchist communism will then 
automatically appear. The anxiety of the socialists to put in the 
place of a capitalist State another, revolutionary, State is conse- 
quently idiotic; (3) political action must be rejected, because the 
destruction of the State cannot be achieved by political action 
but by insurrection. But while he demanded the complete abro- 
gation of authority in society and in the organizations to which he 
belonged, he followed a reverse principle in organizations under his 
own control. These consisted of devoted revolutionaries who 
placed the revolution before everything else and yielded implicit 
obedience to their leader. He wrote in 1870 to his lieutenant 
Albert Richard, “Have you never thought what is the principal 
cause of the power and vitality of the Jesuit order? ... it is the 
complete effacement of individuals and of private wills in collec- 
tive organization and action,” For this purpose he organized the 
“Alliance of Socialist Democracy” which operated first in a body 
called the League of Peace and Freedom and then in the Inter- 
national Association of working men. Within the Alliance, which 
was not secret, was an organization of secret “national brothers,” 
and above them again a supreme organization of 100 “interna- 
tional brothers.” After 1872, when this organization was dislo- 
cated, Bakunin formed another secret body which was called 
simply “Y.” In the organization of all these he was chiefly aided 
by a Russian named Nechaieff, and he drew in 1870 a bitter pic- 
ture of his methods: “For him, truth, mutual confidence, real and 
strict solidarity only exist between a dozen individuals who form 
the sanctiis sanctorum of the Society. All the rest are to serve as 
blind instruments . . . they are conspiracy-fodder. ... In the 
name of the cause it is his duty to gain possession of your whole 
person without your knowledge. ... It your friend has a wife 
or a daughter, he will manage to seduce her and give her a baby 
in order to force her to break away from official morality and into 
a revolutionary protest against society.” His views gamed wide 
acceptance in the International {qv. for further details) before 
it was split in 1872, especially in Spain, Italy, Belgium and French 
Switzerland. An anarchist insurrection, personally directed, at 
Lyons in 1870 was a fiasco, but the Bakuninists played a great 
part in the Spanish revolution of 1873, being in control or part 
control of several towns during the year. Their influence died 
away in Belgium, but in Italy and later in Russia, Bakuninism 
was for years exceedingly powerful. 

Bakunin was the progenitor of Nihilism, but was no great 
theorist himself. What elaborations he made on his three main 
principles were, as he himself said, due to the “great master of us 
all, Proudhon,” His influence in his lifetime was largely personal: 
his sincere and impulsive character profoundly impressed men 
much his superior in intellect His philosophy struck deep roots 
only in countries such as Italy, Spain and Russia which were in- 
dustrially backward and had a large oppressed peasant population. 
Historically, he was justified in his claim to be the successor of 
Stenka Razin and the leaders of the jacquerie. 

See International, The; Anarchism, and their attached bibliog- 
raphies, also R. W. Postgate, The Workers’ International (1920, 
bibl.), and G M. Stekloff, History of the First International (1928, 
bibl.). M Nettlau’s (German) life of Bakunin has not been pub- 
lished; there is a duplicated copy in the British Museum. 

(R. W. P.) 

BAKWE, a vigorous, fair-complexioned folk of medium stat- 
ure on the French Ivory Coast between the Sassandra and Kavally 
rivers. The sub-tribes Ne, Houane, Pia, Abri, Pla and Ba live on 
the coast and supply crews known as Krumcn for European vessels. 
The Bakwe properly so-called, the Ba, and the Te, dwell inland. 
The extended family has its patrimony in common. Marriage is 
exogamous, polygamy is allowed, the first wife being the head. 
Descent is patrilineal. The family property is inherited by the 
surviving brother, then by the eldest son. They are animists, and 
have ordeals by boiling oil or redwood. 

See Thomann, Essai de Manuel de la Langue Neouli (1905). 

BA-KWIRI, a Bantu people in southern Nigeria According 
to tradition they are migrants from the eastward The “Brush- 
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men,” for that is the meaning of their name, are grouped in about 
6o separate clans. Most of the women are much shorter and far 
lighter in colour than the men. The law of blood for blood is 
mercilessly fulfilled, even in cases of accidental homicide. Their 
religion is ancestor- worship blended with witchcraft and magic. 
They believe in good and evil spirits, those of the forests and 
seas being especially feared. The Ba-Kwiri possess a curious drum 
language By drum-tapping news is conveyed from clan to clan. 
Slaves and women are not allowed to master this language, but 
all the initiated are bound to repeat it to pass on the messages. 
The Ba-Kwiri have a horn language peculiar to themselves. 

See P. A. Talbot, The Peoples of Southern Nigeria (1926). 

BALA, market town and urban district of Merionethshire, 
north Wales, near the end of Lake Bala, the largest natural lake 
in Wales, on the Tryweryn just above its confluence with the Dee. 
Population of the urban district (1921) 1,405. A mound known 
as Tomen-y-Bala is thought to be a Norman motte and bailey 
castle and was possibly an outpost in the upper Dee valley. As 
one of the most important northern foci of Welsh Wales it came 
into prominence during the i8th and loth centuries, both as a 
woollen centre, manufacturing chiefly flannel and hosiery, and 
also as a centre for the religious and educational movements of 
the period. 

In the latter capacity it is associated with Thomas Charles 
(1755-1814), Howell Harris (1714-73) and Thomas Edward 
Ellis (1859-99). A grammar school was founded in 1712 and a 
Calvinistic Methodist college in 1837, and later an Independent 
college now transferred to Bangor. At Bala junction near the 
town a branch railway up the Tryweryn valley to Festiniog 
separates from the railway which skirts Bala lake and proceeds 
south-westwards via Dolgelly to the sea coast 
BALAAM, a prophet in the Bible. Balaam, the son of Beor, 
was a Gentile seer; he appears in the history of the Israelites 
during their sojourn in the plains of Moab, east of Jordan, at the 
close of the forty years’ wandering. Balak, king of Moab, alarmed 
by their conquests, sent for Balaam to curse Israel; Balaam came 
after some hesitation, but when he sought to curse Israel Yahweh 
compelled him to bless them 

The main passage concerning Balaam (Num xxii -xxv ) consists 
of a narrative containing seven oracular poems of unequal length 
and is doubtless based on ancient traditions 
The narrative is held to be compiled with editorial additions 
from the two ancient sources commonly denoted by the sym- 
bols J and E (on which see Bible Old Testament). The distribu- 
tion of the material between the two documents is uncertain; but 
some such scheme as the following is not improbable. The refer- 
ences to portions the origin of which is especially uncertain are 
placed in parentheses () whilst restorations of supposed omissions 
are given in brackets [] 

(i) J. — xxii. 3^-7 (omitting “to Pethor . . . river”) 11, 17 fr ). 
Balak, king of Moab, alarmed at the Israelite conquests, sends 
elders of Moab and Midian to Balaam, son of Beor, to the land of 
Ammon (seq. versions) to induce him to come and curse Israel. 
He sends back word that he can only do what Yahweh commands 
xxii. 22-34a, 36a. Nevertheless Balaam sets out with two ser- 
vants, but the angel of Yahweh meets him At first the angel is 
seen only by the ass, which arouses Balaam’s anger by its efforts 
to avoid the angel. The ass is miraculously enabled to speak to 
Balaam. Yahweh at last enables Balaam to see the angel, who 
tells him that he would have slain him but for the ass. Balaam 
offers to go back, but is told to go on 

Speaking animals are a common feature of folklore; the only 
other case in the Old Testament is the serpent in Eden. Some 
scholars regard the statements about the ass speaking as figura- 
tive; but the ordinary literal interpretation is more probable. 
It does not follow, however, that the authors of the Pentateuch 
intended the story to be taken as historical in its details. 

xxii. 36, 39; xxiv. I, 2, 10-14, 25. Balak meets Balaam and they 
go together (and offer sacrifices) ; Balaam, however, blesses Israel ; 
Balak remonstrates, but Balaam reminds him of his message and 
again blesses Israel. Then Balaam goes home (For the relation 
of the poems to J’s narrative, see below.) 


(ii.) E. — xxii. 2, 30, “to Pethor, which is by the river,” 8-10, 
12-16, 19-21, 35, 38. Balak, king of Moab, alarmed at 

the conquests of Israel, sends the princes of Moab to Balaam at 
Pethor on the river, that he may come and curse Israel. Some 
scholars take “river” (nahar) as the “river’* (better “ravine” na- 
hal) of Egypt to the south of Judah. But “river” used absolutely 
means the Euphrates, and Pethor can be identified with Pitru near 
Carchemish, mentioned in an inscription of Shalmaneser III. 
Deut. xxiii. 4 places Pethor in Mesopotamia. 

God appears in a dream and forbids him to go. The princes 
return and report to Balak, who sends them back to Balaam. God 
m another dream permits him to go, on condition that he speaks 
what God tells him. He goes with the princes of Moab. Balak 
meets them, and Balaam warns him that he can only speak what 
God tells him. 

xxii. 40, 41; xxiii, 1-6, 11-17. Balak offers sacrifices, but Yah- 
vveh inspires Balaam with a blessing on Israel. Balak remonstrates 
and Balaam explains They try to get a more favourable result 
by sacrificing on a different spot, but he is again compelled to bless 
Israel. After further remonstrances and explanations [Balaam 
goes home]. (For the relation of the poems toE’s narrative, see 
below.) 

Deut xxiii. 3-6 summarizes E’s account of this incident, adding, 
however, the feature that the Ammonites were associated with 
the Moabites. Joshua, in his farewell speech to the Israelites 
(Josh, xxxiv. 9, 10. E) also refers to this episode. The Priestly 
Code (Num xxxi 8, 16) has a different story of Balaam, in which 
he advises the Midianites how they may bring disaster on Israel 
by seducing the people from their loyalty to Yahweh. Later on 
he is slain in battle, fighting in the ranks of Midian, 

The Poems fall into two groups, the first four, in xxiii i -xxiv, 
19, are by most critics regarded as ancient lyrics which J and E 
inserted in their narrative. 

The first two are found in an E setting, and therefore, if an- 
cient, formed part of E. The First, xxiii. 7-10, prophesies the 
unique, exaltation of Israel, and its countless numbers The Sec- 
ond, xxiii. 18-24, celebrates the moral virtue of Israel, the mon- 
archy and its conquests 

The second couple are connected with J. The Third, xxiv. 3-9, 
also celebrates the glory and conquests of the monarchy. Agag, in 
verse 7, can hardly be the Amalekite king of i Sam. xv ; Amalek 
was too small and obscure. Og has been suggested, but does not 
seem a great improvement. The Fourth, xxiv. 14-19, announces 
the coming of a king, possibly David, who shall conquer Edom 
and Moab 

The remaining poems are usually regarded as later additions. 
The Fifth, xxiv. 20, deals with the ruin of Amalek. It is of uncer- 
tain date; if the historical Amalek is meant, it may be early, but 
Amalek may be symbolical The Sixth, xxiv. 21 f , deals with the 
destruction of the Kenite state by Assyria; also of uncertain date, 
Assyria being according to some, the ancient realm of Nineveh, 
according to others the Seleucid kingdom of Syria. The Seventh, 
xxiv. 23 f , speaks of the coming of ships from the West, to attack 
Assur and “Eber”; it may refer to the conquest of Persia by Alex- 
ander the Great. 

In the New Testament Balaam is cited as a type of avarice 
(II Pet. ii. 16, 17; Jude 11). In Rev. ii. 14 we read of false* 
teachers at Pergamum who held the “teaching of Balaam, who 
taught Balak to cast a stumbling-block before the children of 
Israel, to eat things sacrificed to idols, and to commit fornication.” 

Balaam has attracted much interest, alike from Jews, Christians, 
and Mohammedans. Josephus paraphrases the story and speaks of 
Balaam as the best prophet of his time, but with a disposition ill 
adapted to resist temptation. Philo describes him in the Life of 
Moses as a great magician. The later Targums and the Talmud 
represent him as a typical sinner ; and there are the usual worth- 
less Rabbinical fables, e g., that he was blind of one eye. There 
are also similar fables in Mohammedan writers. It has been con- 
jectured that the Arabic wise man, commonly called Luqman 
iqv.), is identical with Balaam. The names of their fathers are 
alike, and “Luqman” means devourer, swallower, a meaning which 
might be got out of Balaam by a popular etymology. 
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If we might accept the various theories mentioned above, 
Balaam would appear in one source of J as an Edomite, in another 
as an Ammonite; in E as an Aramaean; in the tradition followed 
by the Priestly Code probably as a Midianite. All these peoples 
either belong to the Hebrew stock or are closely connected with it. 
We may conclude that Balaam was an ancient figure in traditions 
originally common to all the Hebrews and their allies, and after- 
wards appropriated by individual tribes. 

The chief significance of the Balaam narratives for the history 
of the religion of Israel is the recognition by J and E of the genu- 
ine inspiration of a non-Hebrew prophet. Yahweh is as much the 
God of Balaam as he is of Moses. Probably the original tradition 
goes back to a time when Yahweh was recognized as a deity of a 
circle of connected tribes of which the Israelite tribes formed a 
part. But the retention of the story without modification may 
imply a continuous recognition through some centuries of the idea 
that Yahweh revealed his will to nations other than Israel. 

Bibliography. — See Commentaries on Numbers, Gray (IC.C), 
Binns (Westminster Comm ) ; “Balaam” in Hastings’s Bible Diet and 
Encyclopaedia Bibbca. (W. H. Be.; L. E B.) 

BALACLAVA, a village in the Crimea, cast of Sevastopol, 
famous for a battle in the Crimean War (qv.). The action of 
Balaclava (Oct. 25, 1854) was brought about by the advance of a 
Russian field army under Gen Liprandi tc attack the allied 
English, French and Turkish forces besieging Sevastopol The 
ground on which the engagement took place was the Vorontsov 
ridge and the valleys on either side of it Liprandi's corps formed 
near Traktir bridge, and early on Oct 25 its advanced guard 
moved southwards to attack the ridge, which was weakly occupied 
by Turkish battalions behind slight entrenchments. The two 
nearest British divisions were put into motion as soon as the 
firing became serious, but were prevented by their orders from 
descending at once into the plain, and the Turks had to meet 
the assault of greatly superior numbers. They made a gallant 
resistance, but the Russians quickly cleared the ridge, capturing 
several guns, and their first line was followed by a heavy mass 
of cavalry which crossed the ridge and descended into the Bala- 
clava plain. At this moment the British cavalry division under 
the earl of Lucan was in the plain, but their commander was pre- 
vented from engaging the Russians by the tenor of his orders 
One of his brigades, the Heavy (4th and 5th Dragoon Guards, 
1st, 2nd and 6th Dragoons) under Brig gen J. Y. Scarlett, was 
in the Balaclava plain; the other, the Light Brigade under Lord 
Cardigan (4th and 13th Light Dragoons, 8th and nth Hus.sars 
and 17th Lancers) in the valley to the north of the Vorontsov 
ridge All these regiments were very weak in numbers. The Rus- 
sian cavalry mass, after crossing the ridge, moved towards Bala- 
clava; a few shots were fired into it by a Turkish battery and a 
moment later the Heavy Brigade charged. The attack was im- 
peded at first by obstacles of ground, but in the mel^e the weight 
of the British troopers gradually broke up the enemy, and the 
charge of the 4th Dragoon Guards, delivered against the flank of 
the Russian mass, was decisive. The whole of the Russian cavalry 
broke and fled to the ridge. This famous charge occupied less 
than five minutes from first to last, and at the same time some of 
the Russian squadrons, attempting to charge the Q3rd Highlanders 
(who were near Balaclava) were met by the steady volleys of the 
“thin red line,” and fled with the rest The defeated troops re- 
treated past the still inactive Light Brigade, on whose left a 
French cavalry brigade was now posted The Russians were at 
this juncture reinforced by a mixed force on the Fedukhine 
heights; Liprandi’s infantry occupied the captured ridge, and 
manned the guns taken from the Turks. The cavalry defeated by 
the Heavy Brigade was re-formed in the northern valley behind 
the field guns, and infantry, cavalry and artillery were on both the 
Fedukhine and the Vorontsov heights. Thus, in front of the Light 
Brigade was a valley over a mile long, at the end of which was 
the enemy’s cavalry and 1 2 guns, and on the ridges on either side 
there were in all 22 guns, with cavalry and infantry. It was un- 
der these circumstances that an order was given by the British 
headquarters, which led to the charge for which above aU Bala- 
clava is remembered. It was carried to Lord Lucan by Capt. 
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Nolan, 15th Hussars, and ran as follows: — “Lord Raglan wishes 
the cavalry to advance rapidly to the front and try to prevent 
the enemy carrying away the guns . French cavalry is on your 
left.” Lucan, seeing no attempt on the part of the enemy to move 
guns, questioned Nolan, who is said to have pointed down the 
valley to the artillery on the plain; whereupon Lucan rode to 
Lord Cardigan, the commander of the Light Brigade, and repeated 
Lord Raglan’s order and Nolan’s explanation. The Light Brigade 
then advanced straight to its front, and soon came under fire from 
the guns on both flanks. Nolan was killed as he rode across the 
front of the brigade, perhaps with the intention of changing its 
direction to the Vorontsov ridge Five minutes later the guns in 
front began to fire with telling effect. The pace was increased, 
though the “charge” was not sounded, and Cardigan and those of 
his men who remained mounted, rode up to and through the Rus- 
sian line of guns Small parties even charged the Russian cavalry 
in rear and on either flank. The French 4th Chasseurs d’ Afrique 
made a dashing charge which drove the Russians off the Fedukhine 
heights, though at considerable loss. Lucan had meanwhile called 
up the Heavy Brigade to support the Light, but it lost many men 
and horses and was quickly withdrawn Only two formed bodies 
of the Light Brigade found their way back The 13th Light 
Dragoons mustered but ten mounted men at the evening parade; 
the brigade as a whole had lost 247 men and 497 horses out of a 
total strength of 673 engaged in the charge, which lasted 20 min. 
from first to last The two infantry divisions which now ap- 
proached the field were again halted, and Liprandi was left un- 
disturbed on the Vorontsov ridge and in possession of the cap- 
tured guns The result of the day was thus unfavourable to the 
allies, but the three chief incidents of the engagement — the two 
cavalry charges and the fight of the 93rd Highlanders — gave to it 
the glamour of a victory The impression created by the conduct 
of the Light Brigade was expressed in Tennyson’s well-known 
ballad, and the deeper truth contained in the equally celebrated 
remark of the French general Bosquet, C’est magnijiqne mais ce 
n’est pas la guerre, made less impression on the British public, 
which has habitually cherished valorous stupidity above eco- 
nomical skill in its military annals — and thus helped to ensure a 
recurrence of such glamorous follies, (F. J. H.) 

BALAENA, the genus of whales to which the Greenland 
right whale belongs. See Cetacea. 

BALAENICIPITIDAE: 5<’e> Shoe bill. 
BALAENOPTERA, the generic name of the group of 
whales known as the rorquals, which form the main object of 
pursuit in modern whale-fisheries. See Cetacea. 

BALAGHAT, a district of British India in the Nagpur di- 
vision of the Central Provinces, with an area of 3,557 sq. m. The 
administrative headquarters are at the town of Burha It forms 
the eastern portion of the central plateau which divides the prov- 
ince from east to west. These highlands, formerly known as the 
Raigarh Bichhia tract, remained desolate and neglected until 1866, 
when the district of Balaghat was formed. The district comprises: 
(i) The southern lowlands, a slightly undulating plain, com- 
paratively well cultivated and drained by the Wainganga, Bagh, 
Deo, Ghisri and Son rivers. (2) The long narrow valley known as 
the Mau Taluka, lying between the hills and the Wainganga river, 
and comprising a long, narrow irregular-shai^ed lowland tract, 
intersected by hill ranges and peaks covered with dense jungle, 
and running generally from north to south. (3) The lofty plateau, 
in which is situated the Raigarh Bichhia tract, comprising irregu- 
lar ranges of hills broken into numerous valleys, and generally 
running from east to west. The highest point is the Bhainsagat 
range, about 3,000 ft. The principal rivers in the district are the 
Wainganga and its tributaries, the Bagh, Nahra and Uskal; a few 
smaller streams, such as the Masmar, the Mahkara, etc. ; and the 
Banjar, Halon and Jamunia, tributaries of the Nerbudda, which 
drain a portion of the upper plateau. A fine Buddhist temple of 
cut stone, belonging to some remote period, is suggestive of a 
civilization which had disappeared before historic times. The 
population in 1928 was 511,634 The Gondia-Jubbulpore line of 
the Bengal-Nagpur railway traverses the Wainganga valley in the 
west of the district. See Gonds. 
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BALAGUER, VICTOR (1824-1Q01), Spanish politician 
and author, was born at Barcelona and was educated at the uni- 
versity of his native town His first dramatic essay Pepin el joro- 
bado, was placed on the Barcelona stage when he was 14 years 
of age, and at 19 he was publicly “crowned” after the production 
of his second play Don Enrique el Dadivoso From 1843 to 1808 
he was the chief of the Liberal party in Barcelona, and as pro- 
prietor and editor of El Conseller promoted the growth of local 
patriotism in Catalonia. In 1857 he wrote his first poem in 
Catalan — a copy of verses to the Virgin of Montserrat. Hence- 
forward he frequently adopted the pseudonym of “lo Trovador 
de Montserrat”; in 1859 he helped to restore the “Juegos 
Florales,” and in i86i was proclaimed mcstre de gay saber. In 
1867 he emigrated to Provence On the e.xpulsion of Queen Isa- 
bella, he returned to Spain, represented Manresa in the Cortes, 
and in 1871-72 was successively minister of the colonies and of 
finance. He resigned office at the restoration, but finally fol- 
lowed his party in rallying to the dynasty ; he was appointed vice- 
president of congress, and was subsequently a senator Long 
before his death he had become alienated from the advanced 
school of Catalan nationalists, and endeavoured to explain away 
the severe criticism of Castile in which his Historia de Cataluna 
y de la Corona de Aragon (1860-63) abounds This work, like 
his Htstoria politica y literana de los trovadores (1878-79) is in- 
accurate, partial and unscientific; but both books have done 
service to the cause of Catalonian nationalism 
BALAKIREV, MILY ALEXEIVICH (1836-1910), was 
born at Nijni-Novgorod on Dec. 31, 1836 (OS), and died at 
St Petersburg, May 16/29, iQio. He began to study music with 
his mother, later received a few lessons from Dubuque and sub- 
sequently was taken in hand by Karl Eisrich, to whom he dedi- 
cated his early work for pianoforte and orchestra, a Fantasy on 
Russian Motives. In his youth he was fortunate also in living 
with Oulibichev, author of the well-known life of Mozart, who 
had a private band, from the performances of which Balakirev 
derived much benefit. At 18, after a university course in mathe- 
matics, he went to St Petersburg and there attracted attention 
as a pianist. He made the acquaintance of Glinka, and carried 
on that musician’s influence as a member of the so-called “Na- 
tionalist” Russian School, which had sprung up in the ’fifties. 
Before he was 25 he found himself the acknowledged leader of 
an important group of his contemporaries, many of whom were 
destined to be heard of later, including as they did Cesar Cui, 
Borodin, Mussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakov. With Tschaikovsky 
also he was in close relations, although the latter was not actually 
to be reckoned as one of his disciples Of his own compositions 
of this period many were never published, while others, such as 
the incidental music to King Lear and the tone-poem Russia, 
were only published many years after they were written From 
the first, indeed. Balakirev appears to have displayed even more 
desire to promote the cause of Russian music generally than to 
advance his own individual claims. It was to this end that he 
joined in 1862 with Lomakin and Stassov in founding the Free 
School of Music in St Petersburg and with the same object that 
he organized many concerts at which representative works of the 
younger school were given a hearing unobtainable elsewhere. In 
i86g he became director of the Imperial Chapel and conductor 
of the Imperial Russian Musical Society. He found, however, that 
official duties were quite incompatible with the development 
of his own creative powers, and in 1874. therefore, he retired 
into the country and devoted himself solely to composition, the 
most important product of his labours being revealed in due 
course in the shape of his finest work, the symphonic poem Tatnara. 
Although not to be reckoned among the greater masters, and one 
to be esteemed more for his inspiring influence on others than for 
his own individual achievements, Balakirev remains none the less 
a composer to be respected His output is uneven, but such things 
as Tamara, the pianoforte fanta.sy Islamy and the tone-poem 
Russia, as well as some of his early songs, leave no room for 
doubt as to his creative powers 

BALALAIKA, a stringed instrument very popular in Russia 
among the peasants It has a triangular sound-board to which is 


glued a vaulted back, forming a body having a triangular base, 
enabling it to stand upright. To the body is added a fretted neck 
strung with two, three or four strings which are generally plucked 
but can also be swept by the hand to obtain glissando effects. 

BALANCE, a generic term designating machines for com- 
paring the weights of two bodies. This article deals chiefly with 



Fig 1, — ONE OF THE MANY VARIETIES OF EQUI-ARM BALANCE 
Ettentially the balance Is an equal armed beam which turns about a knife- 
edged fulcrum, while the weighing pans are suspended at the extremities of 
the beam, equidistant from the fulcrum. Usually, when not in ute, the 
beam and fulcrum are relieved of their loads by a convenient mechanism 
as here shown 

the equi-arm type treated mainly as instruments of precision. 

(See also Weighing Machines ) 


Of all the instruments used in making precise measurements, 
the familiar equi-arm balance is one of the most productive of 
high accuracy. The average type of balance is illustrated in fig. i. 



Instead of the pans being suspended from hooks attached to the extreme 
ends of the beam, as In Fig. 1 ., many preoision balances have the weighing 
pant suspended from terminal knife edges 


Essentially the balance is an equi-arm lever consisting of a 
beam, usually of metal, which turns about a horizontal central 
knife-edge as fulcrum, while the objects weighed are supported on 
pans suspended at the extremities of the beam from terminal 
knife-edges which are equidistant from the fulcrum. Normally 
when the balance is not in use the three knife-edges are relieved 
of their loads. The balance reading is made by noting the angular 
swing of the beam about its fulcrum, and is ordinarily indicated 
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by the position, relative to a small fixed scale, of a metal pointer 
attached to the beam. 

Design of Beam* — In order to obtain high sensitiveness of 
swing, the weight of the balance beam should be as small as 
possible, consistent with strength, relatively to the loads weighed 
from its extremities. Experience has shown that a beam about 
7in. long is suitable for balances intended to take moderate loads; 
e.g., up to 200 grams 
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Fig 3, — TYPE OF BALANCE BEAM FOR WEIGHING HEAVY LOADS 
The general principles under-tying the construction of Instruments for weigh- 
ing heavy loads are the same In most oases as the lighter balances, except 
that the working parts are heavier and more stoutly constructed 

Some typical shapes of beams in general use are shown in 
figs. 2 and 3 

Balance beams are usually made of brass or bronze suitably 
covered with a protective coating, but in recent years aluminium 
alloy has also been employed on account of its low density while 
the use of invar steel has also been advocated owing to the low 
thermal expansibility of this material. The magnetic properties 
of invar however constitute a disadvantage 

In the working condition of the balance the centre of mass of 
the beam lies slightly below the fulcrum knife-edge. Instability 
will of course occur if the centre of mass lies above the fulcrum. 
The smaller the distance of the centre of mass below the fulcrum, 
the more sensitive is the balance, but the longer its period of 
swing Adjustability of working conditions of sensitiveness and 
period of swing is obtainable by raising or lowering the “gravity 
bob” on the beam of the balance. 

A separate adjustment for poise is also provided so as to enable 
the reading of the balance, when not loaded, to be brought to a 
convenient zero or reference mark on the scale. 

Knife-edges. — The knile-edges should be straight, so that the 
load may be applied as nearly as possible along a straight line. 
They should also be hard and not tarnish. In spite of its tendency 
to rust, steel is very suitable for the construction of knife-edges 
owing to the great load it will support. The use of steel, however, 
for this purpose is exceptional, and apart 
from commercial balances is generally 
confined to cases where heavy loads are 
to be weighed. Agate is now in almost 
general use for the construction not only 
of the knife-edges but of the plane bear- 
ings which transmit the loads to the knives. 

Hard alloys, e g., stellite, are occasionally 
used for this purpose. 

Fig. 4 shows a sectional view of an 
agate knife mounted after the usual man- 
ner in a triangular brass block for conve- 
nient attachment to the beam. The knife- 
edge is formed by two facets inclined to 
each other at an obtuse angle. This type of 
knife-edge has been found to withstand many years’ regular usage. 

The precision obtainable from the balance depends especially on 
the accuracy with which the knives are mounted on the beam and 
adjusted to their correct relative positions. These fundamental 
adjustments demand much patience. As the central knife is 
usually first mounted square with the beam, the terminal knife- 
edges have to be set parallel to, equidistant from and coplanar 
with the central one. These conditions are realized, to a moderate 
degree of accuracy in balances in general. In many balances 
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made for low-precision work, all three knives are fixed to the 
beam without means of re-adjustment. In the more familiar types 
of balances used for chemical and technical purposes, the agate 
plane which bears on a terminal knife-edge is mounted in a metal 
stirrup which has at its lower end a hook, or an eye-hole, from 
which the balance pan hangs This method of suspension has 
been found sufficiently good for most purposes. Improved meth- 
ods of suspension have been used for special weighings of the 
highest precision. 

Arrestment. — In general, three portions of the balance require 
means of arrestment for the purpose of loading or unloading. The 
central knife of the beam should be raised a short distance out 
of contact with its bearing plane, and it is desirable to be able 
to raise the suspension stirrups a little in order to remove the load 
on the terminal knives. Further, it is usual to provide an arrest- 
ment for the pans so as to facilitate loading and unloading, and 
to steady them, lest by swinging they should interfere with the 
oscillations of the beam when released The arrestment should 
enable the beam and stirrups to be raised so that the respective 
knives are just clear of their bearing-planes, the margin of clear- 
ance being uniform throughout the length of a knife-edge Clear- 
ances as small as one-thousandth of an inch are generally to be 
desired in all but large balances It is important that the arrest- 
ment and release of the beam, and other parts, should be arranged 
to be made precisely and consistently each time. The beam, and 
preferably also the suspension stirrups, should be fixed definitely 
in position when arrested, and not allowed to have any rotational 
movement,. 

As to the mechanical gear for operating the arrestment, a cam 
controlled by a milled wheel outside the balance case raises or 
lowers a vertical frame which carries the arresting stops or points. 
The same motion raises or lowers the pan-supports, which are in 
good adjustment when they just touch the under surfaces of the 
pans as the arrestment is completed. It is preferable to design the 
arrestment so that, on releasing the balance for swinging, the load 
is transmitted to the terminal knives before the central knife is 
finally lowered on to its bearing plane. This is achieved in some 
makes of balance, but is by no means generally found 

Sensitiveness. — It is not possible, within the limits of this 
article, to give a detailed theoretical investigation showing the 
extent to which the performance of a balance is dependent on the 
relative positions of the three knives and the centre of mass of 
the beam It can be shown, by considering the equilibrium of the 
beam under a given loading, that the sensitiveness of the balance, 
defined as the increase of angular deflection of the beam per unit 
increase in load on one pan is equal to 
_ /_ 

6j+2(/(P-F0 

where /=the length of each aim of the balance. 

5 = the distance of the centre of mass of the beam from 
the fulcrum 

fl = the distance of the fulcrum above the horizontal plane 
through the terminal knife-edges. 

(7 = the mass of the beam alone 

/’ = the mass of each pan with suspension stirrup (supposed 
the .same for left and right pans). 

^ = the load in each pan. 

Further, if K is the radius of gyration of the beam alone about its 
fulcrum, and g is the value of gravity, a sufficiently good approxi- 
mation to the complete period of swing of the balance can be 
shown to be 

2(P+()) 

g{f7^+2a(P-|-(^) } 

In this expression the small retarding forces due to friction, etc., 
have been neglected. 

The square of the period of swing of the balance is therefore 
proportional to 

The sensitiveness X the moment of inertia of the whole 
moving system about the fulcrum. 

The length of beam. 
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Fig. 4.-8 E CT I O N A L 
VIEW OF AN AGATE KNIFE 
MOUNTED IN A BRASS 
TRIANGULAR BLOCK 
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The conditions of performance of a balance may now be 
summed up by an inspection of the above formulae. — 

The ideal conditions of use of a balance are those in which the 
three knife-edges are coplanar for all loads placed on the balance 
pans, since the balance is then equally sensitive at all loads. This 
condition is not fully realized in practice. Even if the three 
knives were coplanar when relieved of their load, the slight bend- 
ing of the beam under load would modify this relation at other 
loads. The period of swing of the balance will inevitably become 
slower as the load is increased. 

Mode of Employment of the Balance. — It is desirable in 
choosing a site for a balance, to have a very rigid support (inde- 
pendent of the building foundation where possible) in a room with 
a pure atmosphere and a very steady temperature For all accur- 
ate work the balance should be as far removed as possible from 
windows, and all sources of uneven heating The disturbing effects 
of a variable temperature distribution inside the balance case are 
so much responsible for many of the difficulties encountered in 
accurate weighing, that the ideal conditions of use of the balance 
for the utmost precision would be to keep the balance case closed 
throughout the weighings, and to operate and read the balance 
from a distance. These precautions are practised in certain 
exceptional cases 

When the balance is first set up, if the component parts, includ- 
ing the arrestment, appear to be in good working order, the oper- 
ator should test its performance thoroughly before putting it into 
general use. In some cases the method of weighing adopted will 
depend on the performance of the balance and its limitations. The 
sensitiveness and period of swing of the balance should be deter- 
mined for a number of different loads and different positions of 
the gravity bob The position finally chosen for the latter should 
be that which gives a sensitiveness compatible with the accuracy 
sought for, together with a suitably short period. Sometimes it 
may even be desirable to sacrifice sensitiveness in order to obtain 
a quicker swing. If facilities permit, an optical method of reading 
the balance may be used to obtain improved precision of observa- 
tion while retaining a quick period of swing. The degree of equal- 
ity of the arms of the balance should also be ascertained in order 
to decide to what extent the method of “single weighing” will 
suffice to give the required accuracy in certain operations in 
weighing. 

The term “single weighing” implies that the body to be weighed 
is suspended only from one arm of the balance and poised against 
known weights operating on the other arm of the instrument, and 
clearly involves an assumption that the arms are equal. This 
assumption can always be tested easily by making a “double 
weighing”; i.e., by seeing how the apparent weight of the body 
varies according to the arm from which it is weighed. It has been 
found that the effective lengths of the arms of a good analytical 
or chemical balance are usually equal to within i part in 100,000. 

The constancy of the rest point of the balance should also be 
tested at several loads over a considerable period of time espe- 
cially at the maximum load taken by the balance. Most balances 
exhibit small variations in rest point, even at no load, which may 
be caused by changes in temperature or by fatigue resulting from 
previous loading. Some observations should also be made on the 
use of a rider weight with the balance. Usually the graduated bar 
which holds the rider when in use is arranged to be in the plane 
through the terminal knives. This is not always the case, but 
unless it is so, the apparent weight of the rider when placed on 
the rider bar will depend on the inclination of the beam to the 
horizontal. The accuracy of graduation of the rider bar should 
also be tested, especially if it is intended to use relatively large 
rider weights. In work of the highest precision, it may be neces- 
sary to restrict the size of rider employed 

In all work with knife-edge balances, it will be found that the 
instrument is relatively slow to use. In general, the practice of 
weighing by the “null” method is followed; i.e, the weights on 
one pan of the balance are arranged so as to obtain zero deflection 
of the beam, which is usually taken as corresponding to the posi- 
tion of the pointer opposite the central line of the scale. The reali- 
zation of the equilibrium position is, of course, facilitated by a 


prior knowledge of the sensitiveness of the balance in terms of 
one division of the scale. Alternatively, and often preferably, if 
the operator has obtained balance with the pointer reading a few 
divisions away from the centre of the scale, he may calculate from 
the sensitiveness of the balance the extra loading on one pan nec- 
essary to make the pointer read zero. 

In cases where the residual errors of inequality of the arms of 
the balance prohibit the use of the method of “single weighing,” 
the choice lies between “counterpoise weighing” and “double 
weighing.” In the former case, a constant mass is kept on one pan 
of the balance, and known weights are used on the other pan in 
addition to that which has to be determined. Weighing is thus 
made by substitution, and is independent of the length of the 
arm of the balance, provided that this length remains constant 
during the series of weighings. In “double weighing,” the ordinary 
single weighing is repeated with the loads interchanged in the 
pans, the object being to minimize the combined errors due to 
inequality of the arms of the beam and unevenness of tempera- 
ture distribution within the balance case. The double weighings 
may be repeated in the reverse order if for special reasons it is 
desired to eliminate errors due to changes in rest-point of the 
balance during the course of the weighings. 

Performance of the Balance. — The following table indicates 
the main characteristics as regards the performance of a standard 
tyjx* of sensitive analytical balance; 




Mass to be added to 


Position of the 
gravity bob. 

Load on 
each pan 

one pan of the bal- 
ance to change the 
rest point through 

Period of complete 
(to and fro) swing of 
balance. 



one division. 



gnn. 

grm. 

sec. 

Low j 

(most stable) 

0 

100 

200 

0 0008 

0 0008 
o-oooS 

13 

21 

28 

r 

0 

0-0005 

17 

Mean { 

lOO 

0-0005 

28 

1 

200 

0-0005 

30 

High / 

0 

0-0001 

' 33 

(least stable)! 

100 

200 

0 0001 

0-0001 

S3 

63 


The above particulars refer to a balance in which the rest point 
is read by a pointer about loin. long on a scale of which each 
division measures -^g inch One division thus corresponds to an 
angular deflection of the beam equal to about P For such a 
balance the distance of the centre of mass of the moving system 
would vary from 0001 to ooiin. according as the high or low 
position of the gravity bob were used 

The period of the balance should be regulated, in consideration 
of the above table, according to the nature of the weighings to be 
made, and the accuracy required The least stable position is 
often not very useful as, owing to great sensitiveness, the balance 
cannot be pjoised unless the loads to be compared have very nearly 
the same weight. 

It is somewhat difficult to give a fair impression of the accuracy 
attainable in the use of the balance, since in many cases thfi 
balance is not used under conditions suitable for maximum 
accuracy. Under ordinary conditions of use, it may be said that 
a loogrm. balance weighs to an accuracy of o-oooi gram. 
Similarly larger balances will weigh to an accuracy representing 
one piart in a million of the maximum load weighed. Small bal- 
ances, of the type used in assay work, are capable of weighing 
to 00000 1 grm in general. These estimates, however, will not 
hold good unless the weights used in the process of weighing are 
accurate, and correct allowance is made for the buoyant force of 
the atmosphere on the objects weighed. 

Allowance for Atmospheric Buoyancy. — ^The upward buoy- 
ant force on a body is equal to the weight of air displaced by it ; 
i.e., is equal to its volume X the atmospheric density. The pre- 
cision to which it is necessary to determine the buoyancy cor- 
rections will naturally vary with the conditions of the work. For 
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some purposes it is sufficient to assume an average value of the 
density of air, but where the atmospheric variations must be 
taken into account (and this is usually the case when objects of 
widely different densities are being weighed) the evaluation of 
the air density can be made from observed values of pressure, 
temperature and humidity of the air by use of tables of air 
density based on accepted average values of the chemical con- 
stitution of the atmosphere In exccpiional cases where extreme 
accuracy is required, it may be necessary to determine the air 
density experimentally since the chemical constitution of the 
atmosphere is known to vary slightly from day to day. 

Weights. — The process of weighing generally involves the use 
of some standard in terms of which weight is measured For this 
purpose a set of weights is used, though more strictly it should be 
regarded as a set of standards of mass, since the weight of a ma- 
terial object may vary with the conditions of weighing while the 
mass may ordinarily be regarded as unvaried, being independent 
of the conditions of weighing. Standards of mass are more fre- 
(juently called “weights,” and in scientific work generally they 
take the form of decimally constituted sets of weights, those 
from igrm. upward u'jually being of brass, while the fractions 
of a gramme are made of platinum, gold alloy, nickel-silver or 
aluminium Rider weights, for use on the beam of a balance, 
may be made of platinum, aluminium or some suitable alloy. 

Brass weights are sometimes coated with a metal-plating or 
a lacquer in order to pi event tarnishing Lacquered weights, how- 
ever, absorb moisture fiom the atmosphere and consequently 
may vary to the extent of ooooigrm for the denominations 
oidinarily used by chemists For metal-plated weights, platiniz- 
ing .should be preferred to gilding owing to the solter nature of 
the latter The stability of a plated weight tlejxmds considerably 



Microbalances are used chiefly to determine the density of gases. The balance 
Is usually enoloted in a gas-tight chamber and a change of weight is 
measured by the change in the net buoyant force on the balance due to the 
gas in which it 1). suspended 

on the method and care of plating In general, however, platinized 
brass weights are preferable to non-coated polished ones, and are 
often used in work of a high accuracy. In .some cases where 
special precision is required even platinized-brass weights may not 
be sufficiently reliable, and it may be necessary to consider other 
materials such as nickel-chromium (8o% nickel, 20% chromium) 
which has been used with success for the construction of some 
laboratory reference standards of mass Weights of this material 
are not ordinarily obtainable on the market. Platinum is still 
regarded as the most stable and suitable metal for use in the con- 
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struction of the fundamental standards of mass, but its cost 
limits its use to the construction of relatively small weights 

Torsion Balance. — ^’rhere is another class of balance, distimt 
from a knife-edge balance, in which the beam is suspended from 
a tension thread so that it can rotate about the axis of the thread, 
which may be hoiizoiital or vertical according to the purpose of 
the balance. The torsion method of balancing very small couples 
appears to have been invented by the Rev John Michell towards 
the close of the i8lh century .Some of the earlier forms of bal- 
ances with vertical torsion sus|)cnsion thread were devised with 
the object of determining experimentally the gravitation constant 
and the mean density of the earth A great advance in the tech- 
nique of torsion threads generally was made in 1SS9 by Boys, who 
devclotx'd the method of drawing out quartz fibres and so ren- 
dered .serviceable a material whose elastic properties are excep- 
tionally suitable for certain types of torsion balances Balances 
with beams suspended from a horizontal torsion thread have also 
been used for weighing small loads 

Microbalances. — For more precise weighings conducted on a 
small scale, a considerable variety of types of quartz microbalance 
have been developed in recent years, most of which have been 
used to weigh to an accuracy very much finer than that generally 
associated with the most sensitive light assay balances working on 
the principle of a metal beam with three knife-edges Microbal- 
ances have been used chiefly to determine the den^ties of gases, 
particularly of gases which are obtainable only in small quantities 
Both the tor-sion and knife-edge types of quartz balance have been 
used with success The balance umkiIIv operates in a gas-tight 
chamber and a change m weight is measured by the change in the 
net buoyant force on the b.ilance clue to the gas in which the 
balance is suspended, the pressure of the gas being adjustable, 
and measured by means of a mercury manometer connected with 
the balance ca.se. In one successful design the beam was sus- 
pended from two vertical quartz fibres which take the place ol 
the fulcrum knife-edge used in some of the earlier types Pet- 
tersson has been able to detect ditterences in W’eight of only 
0^5X10 ‘’mg in a load ol .isomg 

IJiui looRAPiiY. — literatuie concerning balances is somewhat 
scatteied Detailed ailirh's on balances will be found in the Dictionary 
of Applied Chemistry (loJi), vol 1 edited by Sir Edward Thorpe, anil 
published b> Longmans, Clicen & Co , London, also in the Dictionary 
of Applied Physus (11)22-2 0 vol in, eilited bv Sir Richard Ola/e- 
brook and [niblishi'd bv Macmillan, Ltindon Many retcrences are 
given m Ihc-^e articles For further infoinution relating to balance 
work of the highest precision, leference should be made to the various 
volumes ol the Trnvaux et Memoires du Bureau International de\ 
Folds et Mesuies (Pans, Gauthier- Villans) . See also articles on 
Weighing Maciiinks, Wliguts and Measvkes, MEAsuRhMFNvs 

(F. A. G.) 

BALANCEMENT: .mr Bebung. 

BALANCE OF POWER, in international relations, such a 
“ju.st equilibrium” between nations as .shall prevent any one of 
them being in a position to dominate the rest The pnmiple 
involved is as old as history, and was familiar to the ancients 
both as theorists and practical state.smen (see e.g., Polybius, 1 i, 
cap 83). In modern Europe it was first adopted as a fundamental 
ma.xim of statecraft in Italy, and later, as the conception of the 
sovereign state superseded feudal principles, everywhere lUc 
Early in the 17th century, when international law began to take 
shape at the hands of Giotius and his .successors, the theory of the 
balance of power was formulated as a fundamental puiiciple 
According to this, the European slates formed a soit of fi deration 
based on the balance of power, and it was the right and duty of 
every state to interfere, if necessary by arms, when any of the 
conditions of the settlement were infringed by any other member 
of the community (see Vattel, Le Droit des ge».v. 1758). This 
principle was generally accepted. It was the justification of the 
coalitions against Louis XIV. and Napoleon and the occasion, or 
excuse, for most of the wars waged between the date of the 
Congress of Westphalia in 1648 and that of Vienna in 1814 

During the greater part of the lolh century the principle was 
obscured by the national upheavals which changed the map of 
Europe; but towards the end of the century it emerged again 
in the series of alliances and counter-alli.inces of which the osten- 
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sible object was to preserve peace. The outbreak of the World 
War is widely held to have discredited the whole principle of the 
balance of power. It would be truer to say, however, that the 
war broke out because Great Britain’s attitude up to the last mo- 
ment was uncertain, and that the balance had therefore not been 
kept conspicuously even. In any case, as the late Professor Oppen- 
heim pointed out (Internat. Law i. 73), so long as there is no 
central authority capable of enforcing the rules of international 
law, the only sanction behind them, apart from the uncertain force 
of public opinion, is the capacity of the powers to hold each other 
in check. The League of Nations 2; ) is a tentative effort to es- 
tablish what H. H. Asquith called “a community of power” in place 
of “the balance of power.” It has not been able to prevent, though 
it has dofte something to check and regularize, the system of 
separate alliances In the United States, it may be added, the 
principle of the balance of power has always been denounced 
This is easy to understand; for, in the expressive language of 
Secretary ()lney, in the Americas “the fiat of the United States 
is law.” The Latin Americans, equally naturally, dream of an 
ultimate balance 

See David Hume, Eisay on the Balance of Power (1752) ; Fr. v. 
Gentz, Frag ments Jin the e/ Power (1806). and Kcnerallv the 

standard works on Intornation^TLaw {qv). (W. A. P) 

BALANCE OF TRADE. This term in economics belonged 
originally to the period when the “mercantile theory” prevailed, 
and it is still in use, though not quite perhaps in the same way as at 
its origin, and the term “balance of payments” has largely taken 
its place The “balance of trade” was of old identified with the 
sum of the precious metals which a country received in the course 
of its trading with other countries or with particular countries 
There was no doubt an idea that somehow or other the amount 
of the precious metals received represented profit on the trading, 
and each country desired as much profit as possible. Princes and 
sovereigns, however, with political aims in view, were not close 
students of mercantile profits, and would probably have urged the 
acquisition of the precious metals as an object of trade even if 
they had realized that the country as a whole was exporting 
“money’s worth” in order to buy the precious metals which were 
desired for political objects The “mercantile theory” was ex- 
ploded by Adam Smith's demonstration that gold and silver were 
only commodities like others with no special virtue in them, and 
that they would come into a country when there was a demand 
for them, according to the amount, in proportion to other de- 
mands, which the country could afford to pay; but the ideas 
in which the theory it. self has originated have not died out, and 
the idea especially of a “balance of trade'’ to which the rulers of a 
country should give attention is to be found in popular discussions 
of business topics and in politics, the general notion being that a 
nation is prosperous when its statistics show a “trade balance” 
in its favour and unprosperous when the reverse is shown. 

In modern times the excess of imports over exports or of ex- 
ports over imports, shown in the statistics of foreign trade, has 
also come to be identified in popular speech with the “balance of 
tr ide,” and many minds are no doubt imbued with the ideas (i ) 
that an excess of imports over exports is bad, and (2) an excess of 
expoils over imports is the reverse, because the former indicates 
an “unfavourable” and the latter a “favourable” trade balance. In 
the foriiu r ca.se it is urged that a nation so circumstanced is living 
on its caiJiial. Exact remedies are not suggested, although the idea 
of preventing or hampering foreign imports as a means of develop- 
ing home ti ade and of thus altering the supposed disastrous trade 
balance is obviou.sly the logical inference from the arguments A 
consideration »if these ideas, and of recent discussions about im- 
ports and exports, appears accordingly to be needed, although the 
“mercantile theory” is itself exploded. 

TRADE BALANCE AND NATIONAL BALANCE 

The phrase “balanie of trade,” then, appears to be an applica- 
tion of a trader’s language in his own business to the larger af- 
fairs of nations or rather of the aggregate of individuals in a na- 
tion engaged in foreign trade A trader in his own books sets his 
sales against his purchases and the amount by which the former 


exceed the latter is his trade balance or profit. What is true of 
the individual, it is assumed, must be true of a nation or of the 
aggregate of individual traders m a nation engaged in the foreign 
trade. If their collective sales amount to more than their collective 
purchases the trade balance will be in their favour, and they will 
have money to receive. Contrariwise, if their purchases amount 
to more than their sales, they will have to pay money, and they 
will presumably be living on their capital. The argument fails, 
however, in many ways. Even as regards the experience of the 
individual trader, it is to be observed that he may or may not 
receive his profit, if any, in money. As a rule he does not do so 
As (he profit accrues he may invest it either by employing labour 
to add to his machinery or wat chouses, or by increasing his stock- 
in-trade, or by adding to his book debts, or by a purchase of stocks 
or shares outside his regular business At the end of a given period 
he may or may not have an increased cash balance to show as the 
result of his profitable trading. Even if he has an increased cash 
balance, according to the modern system of business, this might 
be a balance at his bankers’, and they in turn may have invested 
the amount so that there is no stock of the precious metals, or 
“hard money,” anywhere to represent it. And the argument fails 
still further when applied to the transactions between nations, or 
rather, to use the phrase already employed, between the aggre- 
gate of individuals in nations engaged in the foreign trade. It is 
quite clear that if a nation, or the individuals of a nation, do make 
profit in their foreign trading, the amount may be invested as it 
accrue.s — in machinery, in warehouses, in stock-in-trade, in book 
debts or in stocks and shares purchased abroad, so that there may 
be no corresponding “balance of tiade” to bring home There is 
no doubt also that what may be is in reality what largely happens 

In another particular the argument also fails. In the aggregate 
of individual trading with various countries, there may sometimes 
be purchases and sales as far as the individuals are concerned, 
but not purchases and sales as between the nations. For example, 
goods are exported from the United Kingdom, ammunition and 
stores and ships, which appear in the British returns as exports, 
and which have really been sold by individual British traders to 
individuals abroad; but these sales are not set off by any pur- 
chases on the other side which come into the international account, 
as the set-off is a loan by the people of one country to the people 
or government of another. The same with the export of railway 
and other material when goods are exported for the purpose of 
constructing railways or other works abroad. The sales are made 
by individuals in the United Kingdom to individuals abroad; but 
there is no set-off of purchases on the other side. Mutatis mutandis 
the .same explanation applies to the remittance of goods by one 
country to another, or by individuals in one country to individuals 
in another to pay the interest or repay the capital of loans which 
have been received in former times. These are all cases of the 
movement of goods irrespective of international sales and pur- 
chases, though the movements themselves appear in the inter- 
national records of imports and exports, and therefore it seems to 
be assumed, though without any warrant, in the international 
records of the balance of trade. There is yet another failure in the 
comparison. The individual trader would imlude in his sales and 
purchases services such as repairs performed by him for others, 
and similar services which others do for himself ; but no similarr 
accounts are kept of the corresponding portions of international 
trade such as the earning of freights and commissions, although 
in strictness, it is obvious, they belong as much to international 
trade as the imports and exports themselves, which cannot there- 
fore show a complete “balance of trade ” 

The illusions which may result then from the confusion of ideas 
between a balance of trade or profit, and a balance of cash paid 
or received, and from the identification of an excess of imports 
over exports or of exports over imports with the balance of trade 
itself, though they are not the same thing, hardly need description 
The believers in such illusions are not entitled to any hearing as 
economists, however much they may be accepted in the market- 
place or among politicians. 

The “balance of trade” and “the excess of imports over ex- 
ports” are thus simply pitfalls for the amateur and the unwary. 
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On the statistical side, moreover, there is a good deal more to be 
urged in order to impress the student with care and attention. The 
records of imports and exports themselves may vary from the 
actual facts of international purchases and sales. The actual 
values of the goods imported and paid for by the nation may 
vary from the published returns of imports, which are, by the 
necessity of the case, only estimated values. And so with the 
exports. The actual purchases and sales may be something very 
different. A so-called sale may prove abortive through its not being 
paid for at all, the debtor failing altogether. In any case the pur- 
chases of a year may not be paid for by the sales of the year, and 
the “squaring” of the account may take a long time Still more 
the estimates of value may be so taken as not to give even an 
approximately correct account as far as the records go. 

MANY FACTORS OF THE BALANCE 

The number of factors to be introduced into a “balance of 
trade” to make a complete account or “balance of payments” is 
considerable. Formerly, after accounting for all items of visible 
and invisible exports and imports, the net balance of the account 
was left to be regarded as settled by the import or export of gold, 
after allowing for any short term borrowing or “lag” in settlement 
of accounts. But the practice has now grown up of including all 
monetary items and attempting an exact balance, without any 
statistical residuum. This leads to an effort toward a new degree 
of precision. 

For a long time international comparisons have been vitiated by 
differences in presentation and collection of statistics. A special 
sub-committee of the International Chamber of Commerce in 
April, 1927, drew up a uniform model to clear up the confusion, 
using as their basis the classitication adopted by the economic and 
financial section of the League of Nations in their attempts to 
collect and publish balance of trade and balance of payment sta- 
tistics from the various governments. This model in detail is as 
follows . — 

/. Merchandise 

I. (a) Merchandise, including silver bullion, exported (as per 
trade returns, including fish sold in foreign ports and 
analogous sales of commodities not already included 
m «statistics of export.^-) 

(ft) Sale of ships. 

(r) Parcels post 

а. Adjustment for undei or over-valuation of (1) 

(fl) To arrive at fob value. 

(ft) To conveit “official” values which may relate to a 
prior date, to current “market” values. 

(t ) To correct bias in traders’ declarations, e g , w'herc 
there is a tariff. 

(d) To include exports (or imports) of commodities under 
Government auspices (e g , reparation deliveries m 
kind) which do not appear in the regular trade 
returns 

(e) To adjust the statistics to agree with the political 
territory (eg, mother-country, excluding colonics). 

3. Contraband 

//. Bullion, Specie and Currency Notes 

4. Gold bullion and gold specie exported (a.s per trade 
returns) . 

5. Specie (other than gold) exported (as per trade returns). 

б. Currency notes not elsewhere indicated, exported 

7. Adjustment for under or over-valuation of (4) and (5) 
in order to arrive at the commercial value f.o.b 

III Business Services to Foreign Countries 

A. Transport Services: 

8. Shipping freights, rharter money, passage money and 
similar earnings, received by national ships on account 
of all foreign trade. 

9. Port receipts from foreign shipping in national ports, 

10. Transport and other charges received for foreign goods 

transshipped or in transit (if not included in Group i , 

Nos. 1 to 3). 

11. Post and telegraph and telephone earnings, not elsewhere 
indicated. 

B. Trading Profits and Brokers’ and Merchanting Commissions: 

12 On exports and re-exports not included in f.o.b. price. 

i.V On commodities not entering into the country’s imports 
or exports. 

C. Banking and Financial Services: 

14. Acceptance commissions. 


iS Discount on foreign bills 

1 6. Commissions on issues ol foicign loans. 

17. Profits on exchange transactions 

18 Bank interest. 

D. Insurance Services. 

19. Insurance services 

IV Interest 

20. Interest received on foreign Government and municipal 
loans. 

21. Other interest and dividends received from capital invested 
abroad. 

V. Other Current Items on Private Aicount 

A Immigration and Emigration 

22 Funds brought in by immigiants and returned emigrants. 

23 Remittances by emigrants. 

B Receipts from foreign tourists and travellers. 

C Charitable and educational donations from abroad. 

D Other current items. 

VI . Government Transactions 

A Diplomatic consular and other expenditure. 

24 By foreign governments. 

25 By colonies. 

B. Receipts in respect of loans paid direct to the home Government: 

26. By foreign governments, 

27. By colonies having the same monetary unit. 

28. By colonics with monetary unit different from the Mother- 
country. 

C Home Government receipts in respect of reparations. 

D. Other receipts from abroad by the home Government. 

17 / Capital Transactions 

29. Receipt of payments on account of amortization of foreign 
Government and municipal loans; 

(a) Repa>mcnt of bonds at maturity. 

(ft) Sinking fund operating for repayment of bonds. 

30. Receipt of payments on account ol amortization of other 
loans. 

(a) Same as 29. 

(h) „ „ 29. 

^i. Existing domestic securities sold to abroad (excluding if 
possible domestic securities purchased abroad by own 
nationals) . 

32 Foreign securities resold abroad 

33. Export of new domestic securities on account of new loans 
floated abroad. 

34 Domestic real estate sold to foreigners. 

35 Other foreign capital invested m 

VIII. Balancing Items 

A. Incrca.se of current short-period indebtedness. 

36. Increased foreign deposits in home banks 

37. Increased foreign holdings of bills. 

38. Increased commercial debts due to foreign nationals and 
outstandmg not included in above. 

B. Unexplained discrepancy between total credits and total debits. 

A study of the above shows more clearly than any lengthy de- 
scription the nature of the problem The movements of gold are 
fairly well known, and the residual or balancing figure now tends 
to be the foreign investment items 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN STATISTICS 

In spite of the practical differences which such estimates involve, 
the study of this question has received a remarkable amount of 
attention since the World War. Official estimates for the year 
1923 or 1924 have been prepared by 15 governments, the most 
elaborate being those of the United Sf.ates of America. For this 
country very detailed statements, official or non-official, have been 
compiled since 1919 These are summarized in the first tabic on 
p. 956. 

The statement renders clear the manner in which the enormous 
net exports of the earlier years, largely to Europe, were covered 
by long-term loans and short-term credits, how the floating credits 
are being gradually liquidated, and how the export surplus itself 
sank from over $4,000,000,000 in 1919 to $389,000,000 in 1923. 
The increase of this surplus in 1924 was coincident with the revival 
of capital export to Germany in particular 

In 1926 very considerable revisions were made in the more 
recent estimates of the British balance of payments. The united 
figures for 1924 and 1925 and the preliminary estimate for 1926 
appear in the second table on p. 956 
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Unitiil Slates Kalanrc of Payments (Millions of Dollars) 
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In conclusion it may be useful (o repeat the main propositions 
laid down as to (he balance ol trade (i) iV “balance of trade” 
to the inilividual trader, from whose evperientc the phrase comes, 
IS not necessarily, as is supimsed, a bal.mce received or receivable 
111 the precious metals It may be invested as it accrues — in ma- 
chinery, or warehouses, or stock-in-trade, or in book debts, or 
in stocks and shares or other property outside the trader's busi- 
ness, as well as in cash (2) What is true of the individual trader 
is also true of the asKreijatc of individuals engaf^ed in the foreign 
trade of a country. Cash is only one of the forms in which they 
may elect to be paid (3 ) The imports and exports recorded m the 
statistical returns of a country do not correspond with the pur- 
chases and sales of individual traders, as the sales especially may 
be set off by loans, while the so-called imports may include re- 
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mittanccs of interest and of capital repaid (4) When capital is 
repaid the country receiving it need not be living on it, but may 
be investing it at home. (5) The foreign trading of countries may 
also comprise many transactions, such as the earning of freights 
and commissions, which ought to appear in a proper account 
showing a balance of trade, as similar transactions appear in an 
individual trader’s account, but which are not treated as imports 
or exports in the statistical returns of a nation’s foreign trade 

(6) Import and export returns themselves are not the same as ac- 
counts of purchases and sales, the values are only estimates, and 
must not be relied on literally without study of the actual facts 

(7) The excess of imports or exports may vary indefinitely at dif- 
lerent times according as a creditor country is receiving or lend- 
ing at the time, or according as a debtor country is borrowing or 
paying off its debts at the time, but the permanent characteristics 
are always to be considered (8) Governmental obligations for in- 
ternational loans (interest and repayment of capital) and repara- 
tions, are now an important addition to the account 

(R Gi ; J S ) 

BALANCE SHEETS. A balance sheet is a summary of the 
balances remaining in the books of a busine.ss after those books 
have been closed by preparing and completing a proper revenue or 
profit and loss account. If the accounts have been properly pre- 
pared, the vital distinction between revenue items and balance 
sheet items will have been made, but if any balances have been 
wrongly excluded from the revenue account on either side, they 
will necessarily come into the balance sheet, and conversely any 
balances wrongly included in the revenue account will necessarily 
have been omitted from the balance sheet Hence, it is difficult 
to criticize a balance sheet intelligently in the absence of the rev- 
enue account, and vice versa. 

Not a Valued Statement. — If the balance sheet is properly 
compiled, those ledger balances included are in the nature ol assets 
or liabilities But a balance sheet docs not profess to be a valua- 
tion of all the outstanding possessions of an undertaking on the 
one h.and, set off against the liabilities and various kinds of obliga- 
tions on the other If one were to attempt year by year to revalue 
.ill the assets of a concern, the result would be to introduce into 
the balance sheet a number of .ilterations in value which, as a mat- 
ter of book-keeping, would have to be treated as profits or losses, 
but which would have nothing whatever to do with the actual busi- 
ness of the undertaking For example, an increase or decrease in 
the value of the premises in which a business is being carried on 
has no bearing on the earning capacity of the business In fact, 
although It may be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to arrive 
at e.xact figures, the value of all kinds of property is subject to 
more or less continuous fluctuations To include these fluctuations 
in the revenue account would be to render that account useless as 
a means of measuring the earning capacity of the business An 
accurately compiled revenue account is es.scntial for the informa- 
tion of those responsible for management Hence, it becomes 
necessary in practical accounting to ignore these extraneous fluctu- 
ations, and in consequence to present a balance sheet w'hich is not 
a valuation statement of assets and liabilities, but something 
very much more conventional. 

It is usual for balance sheets to be prepared annually, and save 
in the case of quite unimportant concerns owned by private indi- 
viduals or partnerships, it is usual for the accounts to be audited, 
and for the auditor to report upon the balance sheet submitted. 
In the case of public utility concerns, the law usually requires the 
accounts to be submitted in a prescribed statutory form, but there 
IS no statutory form for the accounts of ordinary commercial con- 
cerns Opinion is divided as to whether so much latitude is alto- 
gether desirable. 

Balance Sheet a Summary. — A balance sheet is never a 
complete list of all the ledger balances that constitute it, but always 
a summary of those balances Hence it follows that its value must 
depend to a large extent upon the way in which that summarization 
has been performed Little or nothing is lost by grouping together 
similar items under a common heading, but a great deal is lost if 
wholly dissimilar items are grouped together under one heading 
without any indication of their relative importance. A very large 
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number of balance sheets of public companies are open to criti- 
cism upon this ground ; in particular, a balance sheet must be un- 
satisfactory if it fails to distinguish quite clearly between what are 
called fixed and floating items 

“Fixed” and “Floating” Items. — What are technically known 
as fixed items are those which, in the ordinary course of events, 
are not continually changing, while floating items are those which, 
in the ordinary course of events, are continually in a state of flux 
Fixed liabilities comprise the capital of the undertaking, any de- 
benture debt that there may be, and any undivided profits which it 
is not intended to divide in the near future, i c , those liabilities, 
the payment of which has not to be provided for, at least for the 
time being Floating liabilities, on the other hand, are those which 
in the ordinary course of business will fall due for payment at 
more or less fixed dates in the near future, the due payment of 
which has to be provided for if the undertaking is to continue in 
business. As regards assets, fixed assets are those which, in a broad 
scn.se, repre.scnt the equipment of the undertakings: the posses- 
sions which it owns with the object of continuing to hold them in 
their existing form, and to use them as a means, directly or in- 
directly, of making profits. They are held for use. The floating 
assets, on the other hand (apart from cash balances) arc those 
which in the ordinary course of business it is the aim of the under- 
taking to convert into money with all convenient speed, making a 
profit in the process. Normally, the due payment of floating liabil- 
ities as they fall due can only be provided for by the liquidation of 
the floating assets; hence the ability of the undertaking to con- 
vert its floating assets into money sufliciently ciuickly to enable it 
to meet its floating liabilities as they fall due, is of vital impor- 
tance. Thus no balance sheet can be regarded as satisfactory which 
fails to disclose quite clearly (he full extent of the floating assets 
and liabilities 

Depreciation. — But because the fixed assets of an undertaking 
arc not intended for sale, but rather for use, (heir precise realizable 
value at any given moment is comparatively unimportant, so long 
as there is always a sufficiency of floating assets to meet the float- 
ing liabilities as they fall due. Accordingly it is quite legitimate to 
treat fixed a.s.scts as outlays which aftect current profits only in 
the sense that probably they will not for ever continue to be 
equally useful as equipment and will, therefore, fr)m time to 
time, require to be replai ed by others The usual — ^and by far the 
most convenient — way of regarding fixed assets is to treat them as 
outlay to secure the temporary purpose of providing the necessary 
equipment, the cost of which must accordingly be treated as a 
working expense ihargeable against the profits of the undertaking 
during the time they are in use If the whole of the outlay on the 
original equipment had been e.xhausled before the balance sheet 
were prepared, the whole of such outlay would, of course, be 
charged against current profits. If only a part of the outLiy has 
been exhausted, it follows that a corresponding part should be 
charged against the profits, to the earning of which it has con- 
tributed When due provision is made for the depreciation of 
equipment it has this effect, and from year to year that portion 
of the original outlay not as yet charged against profits is carried 
forward in the balance sheet to be dealt with in future years In 
this way the whole outlay is equitably apportioned over the series 
of years during which the equipment is in use, but the amount 
included in successive balance .sheets does not profess to be the 
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then realizable value of the equipment then in existence For 
obvious rea.sons it is important to arrive at the most accurate 
statement of profits year by year, but it is by no means equally 
important year by year to arrive at an accurate realizable valuation 
of property which there is no intention of realizing 

Extent of Information Supplied. — The pro forma balance 
sheet here shown is not supposed to represent a “model” balance 
sheet, but rather one typical of the practice at present usual among 
public companies It will be observed that, without stating why, 
it suggests that there are assets worth a total of £175,000 No 
indication is given of how these figures are arrived at For reasons 
already stated it is not reasonable in all cases to assume that the 
figures attached to the various items of a balance sheet represent 
in the view of the accounting parties their respective current 
realizable values; but it is submitted that, if the published bal- 
ance sheet is to serve any useful purpose, the basis of valuation 
.should be stated in each case. It is further suggested that as 
regards floating assets, and particularly stock in trade and work 
in progress, it would be an advantage if the identity of the indi- 
viduals re.spectively responsible for the figures were to be stated 
If that were done, it is possible that the responsible parties might 
take their duties somewhat more seriously. Certainly, it could 
do no harm. Similarly, as regards the sundry debtors, those 
responsible for making provision for bad and doubtful debts 
might very well be mentioned by name; and in the case of invest- 
ments, it would always be advantageous to know whether these 
arc included in the balance sheet at cost price, at current mar- 
ket price, or at what other figure. 

Reserves. — On the truth of the figures attached to the various 
items on the assets side of the balance sheet must inevitably 
depend the truth of the figures put against the items reserve 
fund and profit and loss account. The true significance of the 
former is not always understood A reserve funil is merely profits 
which have been set aside, or reserved, from immediate distribu- 
tion by way of dividend It is impossible for a company to pro- 
tect its re.serve fund from all possibility of subsequent loss If 
anything happens to impoverish the concern the first thing to go 
is, of course, the balance of undivided profits as appearing on the 
profit and loss account. When this has been exhausted, if fur- 
ther losses occur the reserve fund must necessarily be reduced. 
It is normally a good practice for companies to acquire invest- 
ments to an amount equal to their reserved profits; but this prac- 
tice docs nothing to protect the rcserv’c fund itself against loss 
if anything happens to reduce the aggregate value of the as.sets 
as a whole. All that it does is to keep a corresponding amount 
of the company's resources in liquid form, available to be 
turned into money at .short notice to meet any urgent need. Con- 
versely, if the true value of the assets of the concern in question 
exceeds £175,000, the true extent of its undivided profits is to a 
corresponding amount in excess of that stated on the face of 
(he balance sheet, and such excess is sometimes called an internal 
reserve or secret reserve Similarly, if the actual amount of the 
liability to creditors is less than the balance sheet shows, there 
is a secret reserve in existence of a corresponding amount. Most 
successful companies have fixed assets actually worth more than 
the figures set against them in the balance sheet, and the pro- 
vision for outstanding liabilities is commonly upon the generous 
side. U.sually, therefore, a successful concern has in fact a 
secret reserve. 

Foreign Balance Sheets. — In Latin, Teutonic and Scandina- 
\nan countries it is usual to present balance sheets showing assets 
upon the left-hand side and liabilities upon the right-hand side, and 
the items are often shown in considerably greater detail than is 
usually the case in Great Britain and its dependencies 

The British practice is based upon the form that a balance sheet 
would naturally take if one were to open a new set of books in 
connection with an established business, whereas the Continental 
and South American practice is based upon the form that a 
balance sheet would take if at the end of the financial period 
the balances remaining after the completion of the revenue ac- 
count were to be transferred to another account, called closing 
balance or balance de sortir. If, however, the books be literally 
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“closed” in this way at the end of the financial period, they must 
necessarily be reopened at the commencement of the ensuing 
period, thus giving rise to a second “opening” balance sheet, which 
would take the form of the balance sheet customary in this 
country It is submitted that inasmuch as books must be “opened” 
before they can be “closed,” if the duplication of balance sheets 
is to be dispensed with, the form of the opening balance sheet 
is the more reasonable form to retain in current use 

See F, W Pixlcy, Flow to Read a Balance Sheet (1924) ; L R 
Dicksee, PubU\hed Balance Sheets and Window Dressing (1927). See 
also under liooK-KrrpiNC (L. R. D ) 

UNITED STATES 

There arc some differences in the balance-sheet, m regard both 
to principles and to practice in the United States, as compared with 
that in Great Britain. These will be commented on under the three 
heads: (i) form, (2) content; and (3) interpretation. 

Form. — In the United States the usual introduction to the study 
of accounting and to the principles of debit and credit, on which it 
rests, is through the medium of the proprietorship equation. This 
equation is used as a concrete definition of the balance-sheet cle- 
ment, net worth or proprietorship. The equation is usually stated 
in the following form. Assets— LiabiIities=Proprietorship. Very 
frequently, particularly for internal use within the business, 
the manner in which the formal balance-sheet is drawn up 
follows the order and the mathematical relationship indicated by 
this equation This is known as the report form of balance-sheet 
Under this form, following the full title and date, the assets are 
shown first in accordance with whatever classification is adopted; 
then, beneath the assets are show’n the liabilities, .similarly grouped, 
the two group totals for assets and liabilities being extended into 
a free money column to the right. The third group or element of 
the balance-sheet, proprietorship, is then shown underneath the 
liability group and the total of the net worth is extended into the 
same column with the totals of assets and liabilities, the total net 
worth being the difference between the total assets and total liabil- 
ities. In this way the mathematics of the balance-sheet ’s shown 
by means of a vertical set-up of the elements on the page. 

The other form of balance-sheet known as the account form as 
distinguished from the report form, is built up in accordance with 
the same basic equation; it is expressed, however, in the following 
form: Assets -Liabilitics-f- Proprietorship. In the United States, 
as is generally true elsewhere, most balance-sheets issued for the 
purpose of publication are drafted in the account form Under this 
form the right-hand elements, namely, liabilities and net worth, 
are frequently intermingled The tendency at the present time is, 
however, to segregate the group of liabilities from the net worth 
group and secure totals for these separate groups just as is done 
in the case of the report form. It is customary here to show the 
assets on the left-hand side and liabilities and net worth on the 
right-hand side. Within these main groups practice varies as to the 
shoAving of the classified sections. If there is any prevailing prac- 
tice it can be said to rest on the probable use to be made of the 
balance-sheet. In those concerns where the balance-sheet is used 
mostly for presentation to the banker as a basis for the granting 
of short term credit, it is customary to show the classified .section 
containing the current assets first. This will then be followed by 
the fixed assets, and a similar arrangement as between current and 
fixed will be followed in the set-up of the liabilities. In other con- 
cerns, such, for example, as railroads and large manufacturing 
enterprises where the investment in fixed assets is very large com- 
pared with that in current assets, the fixed assets are frequently 
shown first on the balance-sheet, followed by the current. In such 
cases on the other side of the balance-sheet, when set up in account 
form, the capital stock item may be shown first, along with the 
bonds and other fixed liability items, in an effort to show the 
sources of the investment in exact juxtaposition with the properties 
acquired by that investment When this is done, the final item of 
the proprietorship element, namely, surplus, appears as the last 
item on the right-hand side of the balance-sheet, and is thus sepa- 
rated from the other proprietorship element, capital stock. How- 
ever, there is a rather decided trend to show in all balance-sheets, 


regardless of the purpose for which they are drawn up or the char- 
acter of the company, the current assets and liabilities first, 
followed by the fixed assets and liabilities, and an entirely separate 
group for the showing of the proprietorship element. 

Accounting in the United States has had a development which 
has been remarkably free from legal requirements The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, a body of the Federal Government having 
general supervision over the interstate railways and other agencies 
of interstate commerce, has been given authority to prescribe 
accounting methods and forms Accordingly there is an established 
form of balance-sheet for common carriers in accordance with 
which all reports to the Interstate Commerce Commi.ssion must be 
set up. This requirement does not prevent a railroad company 
from publishing its balance-sheet for other purposes in whatever 
form it sees fit, although such practice is becoming more and more 
rare. Similarly, the Public Utilities Commissions of the various 
States have similar forms in accordance with which reports must 
he made to them by the various public utility companies under 
their jurisdiction. There is also a very decided trend toward uni- 
formity in connection with various trade associations Some 150 
of such associations have developed, or are undertaking to develop, 
uniform methods of accounting applicable to the entire industry 
Such developments have resulted in the adoption of uniform 
balance-sheets and operating statements, the purpose of which is 
to provide for the building up of statistical data on a truly com- 
parable basis. It should be noted that such uniformity is wholly 
voluntary on the part of the members of the associations or other 
users of the uniform statements (See Cost Accounting.) 

Content. — In connection with the content of the balance-sheet, 
two basic problems are involved One relates to the items which 
shall be admitted to the balance-sheet, the other to the valuation 
basis on which they shall be admitted It may be said briefly with 
regard to the first that all properties owned and all liabilities in- 
curred relative to a particular business entity should be shown in 
its balance-sheet. In a great many instances even what are known 
as contingent assets and contingent liabilities are .shown by incor- 
poration in the content of the balance-sheet, although these are fre- 
quently appended as foot-notes. Such items are typified by forward 
sales orders, that is, .sales orders received for future delivery of 
goods, and purchase commitments covering goods bought but not 
yet rcceiveci 

As to the valuation basis of the items admitted to the balance- 
sheet, this rests largely on the uses to which the average balance- 
sheet is to be put. At present time the chief use made of balance- 
sheets is as a basis for the granting of .short term credit, or for the 
determination of the degree of solvency of the concern By sol- 
vency is meant the ability of a business to pay its debts as they 
come due. For this purpose the current assets and liabilities are 
chiefly used, little attention or value being given to the fixed assets 
and liabilities. Accordingly, the principles of valuation applied to 
the current assets rest upon the assumption that these assets are 
to bQ used chiefly for the payment of the current debts falling due 
within, say, the next twelvemonth This requires the valuation of 
the current assets on an extremely liquid basis It may be said, 
therefore, that such assets are, with certain limitations, to be 
valued in accordance with their cash realizable value. That is,, 
they should be stated at such values as represent, on the part of 
those best qualified to judge, the estimated amount of cash which 
will be realized when they are converted into cash Accordingly, 
the accounts and notes receivable are stated, not at book value, 
but at such value less the estimated amount of loss through 
inability to collect. Similarly, current investments are usually to 
be valued on the basis of their cash realizable value on the date of 
the balance-sheet. Merchandise is usually valued on the basis of 
cost, or replacement cost, whichever is the lower, although that 
basis is not looked upon as entirely satisfactory in a great many 
cases The fixed assets, because little regard is paid to them in the 
ordinary uses of the balance-sheet, are valued on the basis of cost 
less accrued depreciation to date. Seldom is any effort made to 
have the fixed assets reflect their true present value in accordance 
with the price trend at a given time. Thus, the standard practice 
results in a balance-sheet statement which does not reflect the 
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present worth of a business, as distinct from its net worth, which 
is determined on the valuation basis referred to above. A physical 
appraisal of the properties becomes necessary to determine the 
present value of a business 

Interpretation. — There is a decided trend at the present time, 
on the part of accountants, towards paying much more attention 
to the interpretation of balance-sheets than has been paid in the 
past. Very few business executives know how to read a balance- 
sheet intelligently The accountant, who realizes better than any 
one else the way in which the iterps on the balance-sheet have been 
built up, is in a position to interpret them more readily than any 
one else Accordingly, a great many accountants to-day are not 
satisfied merely with drawing up a balance-sheet and letting it 
speak for itself, but insist upon indicating in their reports the sig- 
nificant facts which an intelligent reading of the balance-sheet 
brings to light. Such items as the sufficiency of valuation reserves, 
the reserve for doubtful accounts and the reserve for depreciation; 
the sufficiency of the working capital employed in the business, the 
relationship between borrowed capital or funds and the owner’s 
investment in the business; the relation of current a.s.sets to cur- 
rent liabilitie.s — these are some of the more patent things about 
which the balance-sheet gives information and which certainly 
should be called to the attention of the owners. More and more 
there is a tendency to relate the interpretation of the balance- 
sheet to the position in the business cycle, and also to the price 
trend, as evidenced by price index numbers. All of this reejuires, 
on the part of the accountant, a grasp of the broad underlying 
economic condition of the country and also a knowledge of the 
basic conditions in the particular industry Without such knowl- 
edge a really sound and discerning interpretation of the balance- 
sheet IS not possible. Some accountants even go so far as to insist 
that the balance-sheet should reflect present valuations in both the 
current and fixed assets Because of the relatively rapid turnover 
of merchandise and accounts and notes receivable, those items are 
for the mo.st part valued on a basis which is fairly close to the 
current price level The value of the fixed assets, particularly those 
with long lives, may be very far removed from a present valuation 
ba.sis Accounting methods have been devised whereby both the 
present value and the original cost value may be shown on the 
same balance-sheet and these present values incorporated in the 
books of account without disturbing the statement of operations 
of the business. While a good deal of research has been conducted 
in this direction, the matter is an extremely controversial one 

As to the frequency with which balance-sheets are prepared, 
there is an increasing trend toward the monthly balance-sheet. 
A great many concerns, particularly manufacturing and large retail 
establi.shments, use monthly balance-sheets for internal guidance. 

See R. B Kestcr, Accounting Theory and Practice, vol li. (1925); 
H. G Stockwell, How to Read a Financial Statement (1926) , C. B, 
Couchman, The Balance Sheet (ig24) . (R. B K) 

BALANOGLOSSUS, the name given by the Neapolitan 
naturalist, Delle Chiaje, to certain fragmentary specimens of a 
marine creature brought to him by a fisherman about 1820 The 
creature would be termed by any ordinary person a “worm” as it 
is soft bodied, without legs or other appendages and burrows in 
sand or mud at the bottom of comparatively shallow sea. The 
body is somewhat flattened and produced into a lobe or flap on 
each side and hence Delle Chiaje thought it looked like a tongue; 
but in front there is a pointed salient portion issuing from a 
collar-like ring, and this reminded Delle Chiaje of a barnacle 
iq.v.), hence the name, which literally means “barnacle-tongue.” 

Subsequently researchers into antiquarian zoology discovered 
that four years previous to the publication of Delle Chiaje’s work 
in 1829 a Russian naturalist, Eschscholtz, had described a similar 
“worm” from one of the Pacific islands and had called it Ptycho- 
dera. Eschscholtz had mistaken the “worm” for a sea cucumber 
and his discovery attracted no notice at the time and was for- 
gotten. Delle Chiaje’s description however awakened interest and 
drew the attention of many other observers; the “worm” proved 
to have many startling features in its anatomy. The name Balan- 
oglossus had thus become firmly embedded in zoological literature 
when it was stated Ptychodera must be used instead. 
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In time “worms” like these were found all over the world in the 
warm and temperate zonc.s, wherever suitable conditions of muddy 
sand existed; they differed in the proportions of the various parts 
of the body Delle Chiaje's old genus eventually became an order 
The difficulty created by the historiographers was then partially 
got over by using both the names Balanoglossus and Ptychodera 
for two of the genera into which the old genus was divided. 

The name Balanoglossus has been 
retained also as a popular appel- 
lation for the whole group and 
in that sense it will be used in 
this article 

The body of these worms is di- 
vided into three regions, as shown 
in fig 1, which represents Esch- 
scholtz’s Ptychodera In front is 
the conical projection now 
termed the proboscis and which 
was Delle Chiaje's barnacle. Be- 
hind it comes the “collar” region 
and behind this the long trunk In 
the genus Ptychodera this is pro- 
duced at the sides into two great 
flaps, but in Balanoglossus (sensu 
stricto) these are absent In every 
species however along the upper 
surface of the trunk in front 
there are found two long rows of 
pores which penetrate right 
through the alimentary canal. 
Nothing like these is known any- 
where else in the animal king- 
dom except the gill-slits of fish 
and other aquatic vertebrates. 

Balanoglossus resembles in its 
food and mode of life many bur- 
rowing creatures of widely dis- 
similar structure, amongst others 
the common lugworm and earthworm Feeding and movement are 
essentially the same operation. As it burrows, it swallows the 
muddy sand and extracts the organic matter. Its mode of motion, 
however, is peculiar; the proboscis possesses a single pore and the 
collar a pair of ciliated pores. By these water is sucked in and 
the cavities of these regions distended. The muscles of these 
stiffened parts then wriggle and drag the passive trunk after them. 

The reproductive organs are mere groups of cells situated in 
the sides of the trunk — in the flaps when these are present. The 
cell masses when ripe burst to the exterior, making their own 
openings — just as boils do in the human body. The sexual cells 
are discharged into the sea, their union being left to chance. From 
the fertilized egg there is developed an extraordinary larva, the 
tormria, which strikingly resembles the larva of an Echinoderm 
{q 1'.) and indeed was mistaken for such by its discoverer (Jo- 
hannes Muller). This larva (fig 2) is of glassy clearness It 
possesses a gut consisting of gullet, stomach and intestine The 
anus is at the posterior end of the body but the mouth lies on 
the under surface far behind the front end Its movement is 
made by a peculiar folded ridge of skin which carries long cilia. 
This ridge is shaped roughly like an H, the sides of which run 
from anterior to posterior ends of the larva; whilst on the central 
surface deeply enfolded cross-pieces run backwards on the lobe 
in front of the mouth and forwards in front of the anus In 
addition there is an independent ring of cilia round the hinder end. 
In front of the mouth there is a thin walled cellular vesicle which 
communicates with the exterior by a pore on the dorsal surface. 
This vesicle is of similar character and origin to the peritoneal 
vesicle of the Echinoderm larva {see Invertebrate Embryology) 
and it becomes the cavity of the proboscis of the adult, still com- 
municating with the exterior by a pore Behind it lies a pulsating 
vesicle or “heart” and a similar vesicle is found in the Echinoderm. 
A pair of peritoneal vesicles is developed, as the larva grows 
older, ill the collar region between the gut and the skin, and 



Fig. 1 — THE BALANOGLOSSUS IS 
A MARINE BURROWING WORM RE- 
LATED TO THE VERTEBRATES 
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another such pair in the trunk. The pulsating vesicle persists as 
the pericardium and heart in the base of the proboscis There 
seems to be no escape from the conclusion that Balanoglossus 
and the Echmodermata are widely divergent offshoots from the 
same stock But is Balanoglossus really related to the Vertebrata 
and does it therefore form a link between these two great groups? 
Now in all Vertebrata besides the gill-slits, which even in land 
animals appear during embryonic life, there are two other dis- 
tinguishing features, viz, (i) the notochord, a gelatinous rod 
developed from the mid-dorsal cells of the gut -wall round which 
the “vertebrae” arc later built up, and (2) above the notochord a 
hollow tubular nerve cord. Bateson has shown that both these 
structures are represented in Balanoglossus (fig 3), although re- 
stricted to the collar and neck, joining the collar with the 
proboscis The notochord is a hollow outgrowth from the dorsal 
wall of the gut, surrounded by a tough cuticular membrane, espe- 
cially underneath; it projects into and supports the neck of the 
proboscis The nervous system over the whole surface of the 
proboscis and along the mid-dorsal and mid-ventral lines of the 
trunk is a mere plexus or nerve net lying at the base of the skin, 
but in the collar it is a deeply embedded tube opening to the 
exterior in front and behind Subseiiuently it was shown by the 



IMMATURE FORM OF THE BALANOGLOSSUS WHICH PASSES THROUGH A 
METAMORPHOSIS BEFORE ASSUMING THE ADULT CHARACTERISTICS 

present author and others that the probo«!cis and collar cavities 
of Balanoglossus are represented in the simplest fish-like animal 
Amphioxus and in the higher Vertebrata by the pre-mandibular 
and mandibular hcad-cavities which lie in front of, and at the 
sides of, the mouth The principal advance made by the higher 
Vertebrata over the condition found in Balanoglossus is the break- 
ing up of the long trunk body cavities of Balanoglossus into a 
series of hollow muscular segments or myotomes; and this change 
was correlated with and no doubt caused by an advance to a more 
vigorous form of locomotion expressed in lateral wrigglings of the 
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body. Whilst in the condition represented by the tornaria larva, 
the ancestral stock glided through the waters by means of cilia; 
in Balanoglossus which is perhaps a degenerate offshoot, the 
powers of locomotion are concentrated in the proboscis and collar. 

(E W MacB.) 

BALANTE, a long-headed, prognathous patrilineal people 
who file their incisor teeth, living in h'rench Senegal and Portu- 
guese Guinea between the Kasamansa and the Geba rivers. Their 
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Fig 3 — A LENGTH-WISE SECTION OF AN ADULT BALANOGLOSSUS 
This diagrammatic reprosontatlon shows the arrangement of the gut, body- 
cavities, notochord, crntral nervous system and the gill-slits 

language is related to Bagnun and Mandjak They have age 
groups. There arc no special marriage rules They are mainly 
hunting people, engaging m cultivation, and are turbulent raiders 
The dead are exjiosed for two or t hi ec clays and then buried under 
their houses The Balante practise ordeal by vegetable poison 
{tah). 

See Dr. Lasnet, t^ne mission an S^n^^al (1900) , Capitaine Brosse- 
lard-baidherbe, Cusamanre et Meltaioree (1893) 

BALARD, ANTOINE JEROME (1S02-1870), French 
chemist, was born at Montpelier In 1S26 he discovered in sea- 
water a substan' e which he recognized as a previously unknown 
element and named bromine He then succeeded L. J Th^nard in 
the chair of chemistry at the faculty of sciences in Paris, and 
m 1851 was appointed professor of chemistry at the College de 
France, where he had M P E Berthelot first as pupil, then as 
assistant, and finally as colleague The discovery of bromine and 
the preparation of many of its compounds was perhaps his most 
conspicuous piece of work In his researches on the bleach- 
ing compounds of chlorine he was the first to advance the view 
that bleaching-powder is a double compound of calcium chloride 
and hypochlorite, and he studied the problem of economically 
obtaining soda and potash from sea-water, though here his efforts 
were nullified by the discovery of the much richer sources of 
supply afforded by the Stassfurt deposits In organic chemistry 
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he published papers on the decomposition of ammonium oxalate, 
with formation of oxamic acid, on amyl alcohol, on the cyanides, 
and on the diflcrence in constitution between nitric and sulphuric 
ether. 

BALASH, Sassanian king in a.d. 484-488, was the brother 
and successor of Peroz, who had died in a battle against the 
Hcphthalites (White Huns), who invaded Persia from the cast. 
He put down the rebellion of his brother Zareh. After a reign 
of four years he was deposed and blinded, and his nephew, Kavadh 
1 , raised to the throne 

BALASORE, a town and district of British India, in the 
Orissa division of Bchar and Orissa. The town is the administra- 
tive headquarters of the district, and is situated on the right bank 
of the river Burabalang, about 7m from the sea-coast as the crow 
flies and i6m. by the river. Pop. (1921) 17,037. The British fir.st 
.settled here in 1633, and established a factory in 1642, they were 
followed by the Dutch, Danes and French The French still retain 
a plot of land called a lof^e in the town After the outbreak of hos- 
tilities with the Moghul government Balasore was captured by Job 
Charnock in 1687 and again next year by Capt. Heath. In the 
1 8th century Balasore rapidly declined in importance, on account 
of the silting-up of the river mouth. 

The district forms a strip of alluvial land between the hills and 
the sea, varying from about 9 to 34m. in breadth. Area, 2,085 
.square miles. Population (1921) 980,504. The district naturally 
divides itself into three well defined tracts — (i) The salt tract, 
along the coast; (2) The arable tract, or rice country; and (3) 
The submontane tract, or jungle lands. The salt tract which is 
only a few miles broad, rises towards the beach into sandy ridges, 
from 50 to Soft. high. Inland, it spreads out into piairies of coarse 
long grass and scrub jungle, with patches of rice cultivation. Salt 
u.sccl to be manufactured here by evaporation, but the industry is 
now extinct. The arable tract lies beyond the salt lands and em- 
braces the chief part of the district. It is a long dead-level of rice 
fields, with depressions near the river-banks. The submontane 
tract is an undulating country with a red soil, broken up into 
ravines along the foot of the hills Large tracts are covered with 
sal jungle, which nowhere, however, attains to any great height. 

Balasore district is watered by six distinct river systems: tho.se 
of the Subarnarekha, the Panchpora, the Burabalang, the Janika, 
the Kansbans and the Dhamra The main crop is rice, which is 
grown on nine-tenths of the cultivated area The district is tra- 
versed throughout its entire length by the Bengal-N.agpur and High 
Level Coast canals, and also by the railway from Calcutta to 
Madras. The only port is Chandbali, over 20m up the river 
Dhamra, which is visited regularly by small coasting steamers 

BALASSA, BALINT, Baron of Kekko and Gyarmat 
(1551-1504), Magyar lyric poet, was born at Kekko, and educated 
by the reformer, Peter Bornemiss/a, and by his mother, the highly 
gifted Protestant zealot, Anna Sulyok. He died of wounds at the 
siege of Esztergom. Balassa’s poems fall into four divisions: reli- 
gious hymns, patriotic and martial songs, original love poems, and 
adaptations from the Latin and German. They are all most 
original, exceedingly objective and so excellent in point of .style 
that it is difficult even to imagine him a contemporary of Sebastian 
Tinodi and Peter Ilosvay. But his erotics are his best productions. 
They circulated in manuscript for generations and were never 
printed till 1874, when Faikas Deak discovered a perfect copy of 
them in the Radvanyi library. For beauty, feeling and transport- 
ing passion there is nothing like them in Magyar literature till we 
come to the age of Michael Csokonai and Alexander Petofi. 
Balassa was also the inventor of the strophe which goes by his 
name. It consists of nine lines — a a b c c b d d b — or three rhyming 
pairs alternating with the rhyming third, sixth and ninth lines. 

See Aron Szilidy, Bdlint Balassa's Poems (Hung., 1879). 

BALATA, a valuable raw material, resembling gutta-percha 
and used as a substitute for it, derived from the latex of the 
bullet tree {Mimusops balata) a near relative of the gutta-percha 
tree. The bullet tree is native in the West Indies and South 
America and is abundant in Guiana. It is really an inferior 
gutta-percha, the latex containing about 50% of that substance. 
It is used in machine-belting. (See Gutta-Percha.) 
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BALATON, the largest lake of central and w’cstcrn Europe, 
situated in Western Hungary About 50m in length it lui, in a 
narrow north-cast to south-west tectonic rift whose origin is asso- 
ciated with the Alpine uplift. The depth averages 6ft. and attains 
a maximum of about 38ft near the Tihany peninsula. The north- 
ern shore is flanked by the vine-covered slopes of the Bakony 
mountains whose thermal springs have led to the growth of sev- 
eral popular spas, while the southern shore is flat and dotted with 
w'atering places. Apart from these resorts, settlements arc small 
and devoted to fishing the richly slocked lake and to the prepara- 
tion of wines, though the growing popularity of the lake as a sum- 
mer bathing resort for the population of Budapest is overshadow- 
ing these original activities. 

See “Resultatc dcr wisscnschaftlichcn Erforschung des Balatonsees,” 
Ilerausg. v. d. Ungar. Ccographi\chtn GesellsLhuft (Budapest, 1891- 
1916). 

BALAYAN, a municipality (with administration centre and 
25 barrios or districts) and port of entry of the province of 
Batangas, Luzon, Philippine Islands, lying at the head of the 
Bay of Balayan, about 55m. by land S by W. of Manila and 79 
by water. Pop. (1918), 13.141. of whom 6,450 were males and 
one was while. Its climate is healthful, and its fertile district (with 
a volcanic soil) produces in abundance rice, sugar, corn and various 
fruits. Horses and cattle are raised for market in considerable 
numbers and its fisheries are important. In lyiS, it had seven 
manufacturing establishments, with output valued at 42.300 pesos, 
besides 98 household industry establishments with an output 
valued at 32.800 ix*sos It had five public schools Balayan was 
formerly the capital of the prov ince which was also called Balayan. 

BALBI, ADRIAN (17S2-1S48), Italian geographer, was 
born in Venue He was professor of geography at Murano, then 
of physics at Fermo, and for some years a customs officer in 
Venice. The years 1821-32 were spent in Portugal. His most 
important works were Atlas cthuographique du globe . . . 
(1826), and Abre^e dc Geographie (1832). His son, Eugenio 
Balbi (1812-188^), professor of geography at Pavia, edited 
his father’s Scritti grogfafici (Turin, 1841). 

BALBO, CESARE, Count (1789-1853), Italian writer 
and state.sman, was born at Turin of a noble Piedmontese 
family. From 1808 to 1814 he served in various capacities under 
the Napoleonic empire at Florence, Rome, Paris, and in Illyria. 
On the fall of Napoleon he entered the service of his native 
country. While his father, Prospero Balbo, was appointed min- 
ister of the interior, he entered the army and undertook political 
missions to Paris and London. On the outbreak of the rev’olution 
of 1821, of which he clisapprov'cd, although he was suspected of 
.sympathizing with it, he was forced into exile; and though later 
he was allow'ed to return to Piedmont, all public service was 
denied him, and he turned to the literary expression of his po- 
litical ideas. He sought the independence of Italy from foreign 
control but was not a partisan of revolution. Of true Italian 
unity he had no cxiiectation and no desire; but he was devoted 
to the house of Savoy, which he foresaw was destined to change 
the fate of Italy. In his book Sperauze (or Hopes of Italy), he 
suggests that Austria should seek compensation in the Balkans for 
the inev itable loss of her Italian provinces He became the leader 
of a moderate party, and the steady opponent, not only of des- 
potism, but of democracy. At last, in 1848, his hoixs were to 
some extent satisfied by the constitution granted by the king. 
He was appointed a member of the commission on the electoral 
law, and became first constitutional prime minister of Piedmont, 
but only held office a few months. With the ministry of 
d’Azeglio he was on friendly terms. The most important of his 
writings are historico-political, and derive at once their majesty 
and their weakness from his theocratic conception of Christian- 
ity. He published Quattro Novelle (1829); Storia dltalia sot to 
i Barbari (1830); Vita di Dante (1839); Meditazioni Storiche 
(1842-45); Le Speranze d*Italia (1844), Pensieri sulla Storia 
d’ltalia (1858), Della Monarchia rappresentativa in Italia 
(Florence, 1857). 

See E Ricotti, Della Vita e degli Scritti di Cc^are Balbo (1856) ; 
A. Vismara, Bibliografia di Ccsarc Balbo (Milan, 1882). 
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BALBOA, VASCO NUNEZ DE (c. 1475-1517), Spanish 

explorer and conquistador, the discoverer of the Pacific, was born 
at Jerez de los Caballeros, in Estremadura, about 1475, of gentle 
parentage. In 1501 he followed Rodrigo de Bastidas in his voy- 
age of discovery to the western seas. He appears to have settled 
in Hispaniola and taken to cultivating land in the neighbourhood 
of Salvatierra. In 1509 the famous Ojeda (Hojeda) sailed from 
San Domingo with an expedition and founded the settlement of 
San Sebastian. He had left orders with Enciso, an adventurous 
lawyer of the town, to fit out two ships and convey provisions to 
the new settlement Enciso set sail in 1510, and Balboa, whose 
debts made the town unpleasant to him, managed to accompany 
him by concealing himself, it is said, in a cask of “victuals for the 
voyage,” which was conveyed from his farm to the ship. The 
expedition reached San Sebastian to find Ojeda gone and the settle- 
ment in ruins. While Enciso was undecided how to act, Balboa 
proposed that they should sail for Darien, on the Gulf of Uraba, 
where he had touched when with Bastidas. His proposal was 
accepted and a new town was founded, named Sta Maria de la 
Antigua del Darien; but quarrels soon broke out among the ad- 
venturers, and Enciso was deposed, thrown into prison, and finally 
sent off to Spain with Balboa’s ally, the alcalde Zamudio. Being 
thus left in authority, Balboa began to conquer the .surrounding 
country, and by his bravery, courtesy, kindness of heart, and just 
dealing gained the friendship of .several native chiefs. On one 
of these excursions he heard for the first time, from the cacique 
Comogre, of the ocean on the other side of the mountains and of 
the gold of Peru. Soon after his return to Darien he received let- 
ters from Zamudio, informing him that Enciso had complained to 
the king and had obtained a sentence condemning Balboa and 
summoning him to Spain. In his despair at this message Vasco 
Nunez resolved to attempt some great enterprise, the success of 
which he trusted would conciliate his sovereign. On Sept i, 1513, 
he set out with 190 Spaniards (Francisco Pizarro among them} 
and 1,000 natives; on Sept 25 or 26 he reached the .summit of the 
range and sighted the Pacific. Pizarro and two others were sent 
on to reconnoitre; one of these scouts, Alonzo Martin, was the 
first European actually to embark upon the new-found ocean, in 
St. Michael’s Gulf. On Sept. 29 Balboa himself arrived upon the 
shore, and formally took posse.ssion of the “Great South Sea” in 
the name of the Spanish monarch. He remained on the coast for 
some time, heard again of Peru, visited the Pearl Islands, and 
thence returned to Darien, which he entered in triumph with 
great booty on Jan. 18, 1514. He at once sent messengers to Spain 
bearing presents, to give an account of his discoveries; and the 
king, Ferdinand the Catholic, partly reconciled to his daring sub- 
ject. named him Adelantado of the South Sea, or admiral of the 
Pacific, and governor of Panama and Coyba. None the less an 
expedition sailed from Spain under Don Pedro Arias de Avila 
(generally called Pedrarias Davila) to replace Balboa in the gov- 
ernment of the Darien colony itself. Meanwhile the latter had 
crossed the isthmus and revisited the Pacific several (some say 
more than 20) times; plans of the conquest of Peru and of the 
exploration of the western ocean began to shape themselves in his | 
mind; and, with a view to realizing these projects, two light 
brigantines were built, launched, and armed. With these Vasco 
Nunez took possession of the Pearl Islands, and, had it not been 
for the weather, would have reached the coast of Peru. His career 
was stopped by the jealousy of Pedrarias, who enticed him 
to Ada, near Darien, by a crafty message. As soon as he had 
him in his power he threw him into prison, had him tried for 
treason, and forced the judge to condemn him to death. The 
sentence was carried out on the public square of Ada in 1517. 

See G. F. de Oviedo, Ilhtoria general . . . de las Indms (1526, bk 
xxxix. chs 2, 3) , D. M T Quintana, Vtdas de Espaholes celebres; 
M F. de Navarrete, Coleccion de los Viajes y Descubrimientos 
(182^5-37) ; J. Acosta, Compendia hUtoriro de la Nueva Granada 
(1848), 0 . Peschel, Geuhtchte der Erdkunde (1865, p 237) and 
Zeitalter der Entdeckungen, pp. 442-3 etc.; Washington Irving, 
Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions of Columbus (1831) ; 
J. T. Medina, El Descubrimiento del Oceano Pacifico (Santiago de 
Chile, 1914) ; A. de Altolaguirre y Duvale, Vasco Nunez de Balboa 
(Madrid, 1914). 


BALBOA, a town, Panama Canal zone, the port adjoining 
the city of Panama. The port is about 3m. clistant from Panama 
city, and contains all the wharves and docks, Panama itself not 
being a seaport (See Panama Canal and Panama ) 

BALBRIGGAN, town, Co. Dublin, Ireland, 2i^m NNE 
of Dublin by the Great Northern railway. Pop (1926) 2,278 
The harbour affords a good refuge from the east or south-east 
gales. The town has considerable manufactures of cottons and 
hosiery, “Balbriggan hose” being well known. The industry was 
founded by Baron Hamilton in 1761 There is some coast trade 
in grain, etc , and also sea-fishery. Balbriggan is much frequented 
as a watering-place in summer. 

BALBUS, literally “stammerer,” the name of several Roman 
families. Of the Acilii Balbi, one, Manius Acilius, was consul in 
150 BC., another in 114. To another family belonged T. Ampius 
Balbus, a supporter of Pompey, afterwards pardoned by Julius 
Caesar (cf. Cic. ad Fam. vi. 12 and .xiii. 70). We know also of Q. 
Antonius Balbus, praetor in Sicily in 82 b c., and Marcus Atius 
Balbus, who m.irried Julia, a sister of Caesar, and had a daughter 
Atia, mother of Augustus The most important of the name were 
the two Cornelii Balbi, natives of Gades (Cadiz) 

1. Lucius Cornelius Bvlbus (called Major), was born early 
in the last century bc. Pompey conferred Roman citizenship on 
him and his family for his services against Sertorius in Spain Be- 
coming friendly with all parties, he had much to do with the 
formation of the First Triumvirate, and was one of the chief 
financiers in Rome. He won the favour of Caesar, and went with 
him as praef actus fabrum (chief engineer) to Spain (6i) and 
Gaul (58). His position as a naturalized foreigner, his influence 
and his wealth naturally made Balbus many enemies, who in 56 
put up a native of Gades to prosecute him for illegally assuming 
the rights of a Roman citizen, a charge directed against the trium- 
virs equally with himself Cicero, Pompey and Crassus all spoke 
on his behalf, and he was acquitted During the civil war he tried 
to get Cicero to mediate between Caesar and Pompey Balbus be- 
came Caesar’s private secretary, and after Caesar’s murder at- 
tached himself to Octavian; in 43 or 42 he was praetor, and in 40 
consul — an honour then for the first time conferred on an alien. 
The year of his death is not known Balbus kept a diary of the 
chief events in his own and Caesar’s life (Suetonius, Caesar, 81). 
The 8th book of the Bell Gall, which was probably written by 
his friend Hirtius at his instigation, was dedicated to him 

See Cicero, Letters (Ed T>rrcll and Purser, iv. introd p 62) and 
Pro Balbo (ed J. S Reid, 1878, with introduction); see also E. 
Jullicn, De L. Cornrlto Balbo Matore (1886). 

2. Lucius Cornelius Balbus (called Mhtor), nephew of the 
above, received the Roman citizenship at the same time as his 
uncle. During the civil war, he served under Caesar He also took 
part in the Alexandrian and Spanish wars. He was rewarded by 
being admitted into the college of pontiffs In 43 he was quaestor 
in Further Spain, where he made a fortune by plundering the in- 
habitants. In the same year he crossed over to Bogud, king of 
Mauretania, and is not heard of again until 21, when he was pro- 
consul of Africa. In iq Balbus defeated the Garamanles, and on 
March 27 in that year celebrated a triumph, which was then for 
the first time granted to one who was not a Roman citizen by. 
birth, and for the last lime to a private individual. He built a 
theatre, which was dedicated at Rome in 13 (Dio Cassius liv. 25; 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. xx.xvi 12. 60). Balbus wrote a play on his visit 
to Lentulus in the camp of Pompey at Dyrrhachium, and, accord- 
ing to Macrobius (Saturnalia, hi. 6), a work called Exegetica, 
dealing with the gods and their worship 

See Velleius Paterculus ii. 51; Cicero, ad Att. viii. 9; and on 
both the above the exhaustive articles in Pauly-Wissowa, Realen- 
cyclopadie, iv. pt. i. (1900). 

BALCONY, a platform enclosed by a railing, and projecting 
from the wall of a building. In theatres the balcony, originally 
a stage box, is now one of the upper levels of the auditorium 

BALDACHINO, also known as a ciborium in architec- 
ture, the canopy over an altar or tomb, supported on columns, 
especially when free standing and disconnected from any en- 
closing wall. Early examples of the baldachino are found in the 
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basilicae of Ravenna and Rome. The usual form consists of four 
columns supporting entablatures which carry miniature colon- 
nades topped by a pyramidal or gabled roof. In Romanesque 
work arches generally replaced the entablatures, and gables fre- 
quently topped the four sides as in San Ambrogio in Milan. Few 
baldachinos of the Gothic period remain, and their use, outside 
of Italy, seems to have been spasmodic ; there is, however, a rich 



A. Modern American balcony. B. Modern Swedish. C, M. Venetian Gothio: 
Contarini Palace, Venice. D, H, K. French Renaissance: Petit Trianon, Ver- 
sailles. F, E, L, N. Italian Renaissance: F, Farnese Palace, Rome; L, from 
Vicenza; N, Canoellerla, Rome. J. Modern American 

Gothic example in the Ste Chapclle at Paris (1247-1250) recon- 
structed by Viollet-le-Duc in the 19th century, which shows great 
richness of carving, gilding, jewelling and the use of coloured 
enamels. In the Renaissance the use of the baldachino became 
more common, probably owing to the influence of the enormous 
bronze baldachino which Bernini designed for the altar of St 
Peter’s in Rome. These late Renaissance examples make frequent 
use of the spiral column supporting canopies of extremely fan- 
tastic design. With the increase of the custom of placing the 
altar against the back wall of a church the baldachino was grad- 
ually superseded by the reredos (q v ) 

See also Altar and Canopy. (T. F H.) 

BALDE, JAKOB (1604-1668), German Latinist, was born 
at Ensisheim, in Alsace. In 1624 he entered the Society of Jesus, 
and in 1633 was ordained priest. His lectures and poems had 
now made him famous; in 1638 he became court chaplain to the 
elector, Maximilian I. at Munich, where he remained till 1650. 
In 1654 he was transferred to Neuberg on the Danube, as court 
preacher and confessor to the count palatine. There he died on 
Aug. 9, 1668. In the opinion of his contemporaries, Balde revived 
the glories of the Augustan age. There is no doubt that he takes a 
very high place among modern Latin verse writers. 

A collected edition of Balde’s works was published at Cologne 
(1650); a more complete edition at Munich (1729); also a good 
selection by L. Spach (Paris and Strasbourg, 1871). An edition of 
his Latin lyrics appeared at Regensburg (1884). There are translations 


into German of his finer odes, by J, Schrott and M. Schleich (Munich, 
1870). See G. Westermayer, Jacobus Balde, sein Leben und seme 
Werke (1868) ; J. Bach, Jakob Balde (Freiburg, 1904), 

BALDER, a Scandinavian god, the son of Odin The story of 
his death is given in two widely different forms, by Saxo in his 
Gesta Danorum (ed. Holder), and in the prose Edda {GyU 
faginning). 

See F. Kauffmann, Balder: My thus und Sage (Strassburg, 1902). 

BALDERIC, the name given to the author of a chronicle of 
the bishops of Cambrai, written in the nth century. This Gesta 
episcoporum Cambracenstmn (first printed in 1615) was for some 
time attributed to Balderic, archbishop of Noyon, but it now 
seems tolerably certain that the author was an anonymous canon 
of Cambrai 

The best edition is in the Monumenta Germaniae historica. Scriptores. 
Bd vii. (1826-02) which contains an introduction by L. C. Bethmann. 
See Htslotre ItUiraire de la France, tome viii. (1865-69). 

BALDI, BERNARDINO (1533-1617), Italian mathema- 
tician and miscellaneous writer, was born at Urbino and was 
abbot of Guastalla for 25 years. He is said to have written 100. 
different works, the chief part of which have remained unpub- 
lished. He was a theologian, mathematician, geographer, anti- 
quary, historian and poet. The Cronica dei Matemattci (pub- 
lished at Urbino in 1 707 ) is an abridgement of a larger work, 
on which he had bestowed 12 years of labour, and which was 
intended to contain the lives of more than 200 mathematicians. 
His life has been written by Affo, Mazzuchelli and others. 

BALDINUCCI, FILIPPO (1624-1696), Italian writer on 
the history of the arts, was born at Florence. His chief work is 
entitled Notizie de’Profesiori del Disegno da Cimabue . . . {dal 
j26o sino al j6jo) (1681-1728). The capital defect of this work 
is the attempt to derive all Italian art fiom the schools of Flor- 
ence. A good edition is that by Ranalli (Florence, 1845-47). 
Baldinucci’s whole works were published at Milan (1808-12). 

BALDNESS (technically alopecia), the result of loss of hair, 
particularly on the human scalp. Two forms may be distin- 
guished . one the premature baldness common in young men, due 
to alopecia seborrhoeic, the other alopecia areata, now regarded 
as an epidemic disease. 

Alopecia seborrhoica is always due to the underlying disease 
seborrhoea, and, though it progresses steadily if neglected, is yet 
very amenable to treatment by sulphur and salicylic acid, 18 
grains of each added to an ounce of vaseline making a good 
application. This should be rubbed well into the scalp daily for 
a prolonged period The head must be frequently cleansed, and 
in very mild cases a daily washing with soap spirit will at times 
effect a cure unaided. 

Alopecia areata is characterized by the development of round 
patches more or less completely denuded of hair. It is most 
commonly observed on the scalp, though it may occur on any part 
of the body where hair is naturally present. At the margin of 
the patches short, broken hairs are usually to be seen. Clinical 
evidence is steadily accumulating to show that this disease may 
be transmitted. The disease must be distinguished from ring- 
worm {q V.). 

The loss of hair following acute fevers must be treated by 
keeping the hair short, applying stimulating lotions to the scalp, 
and attending to the general hygiene of the patient. 

BALDOVINETTI, ALESSIO (1427-1499), Florentine 
painter and restorer of the disused art of mosaic, was born on Oct. 
14, 1427, and died on Aug. 29, 1499. He belonged to the group of 
scientific realists and naturalists in art which included Andrea del 
Castagno, Paolo Uccello and Domenico Veneziano, the influence 
of the last-named master being particularly evident in his work. 
Tradition says that he assisted in the decorations of the chapel of 
S. Egidio in Santa Maria Nuova. That he was commissioned to 
complete the series at a later date (1460) is certain. In 1462 
Alessio was employed to paint the great fresco of the Annuncia- 
tion in the cloister of the Annunziata, which still exists in ruined 
condition. His favourite method in wall-painting was to lay in 
his compositions in fresco and finish them a secco with a mixture 
of yolk of egg and liquid varnish. This, says Vasari, was with the 
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view of protecting the painting from damp; but in course of time 
the parts executed with this vehicle scaled away, so that the great 
secret he hoped to have discovered turned out a failure In 1403 
he furnished a cartoon of the Nativity, which was executed in tar- 
sia by Giuliano de Maiano in the sacristy of the Duomo, and still 
exists From 1466 date the groups of four Evangelists and four 
Fathers of the Church in fresco, together with the Annunciation on 
an oblong panel, which still decorate the Portuguese chapel in the 
church of S Miniato, and are given in error by Vasari to Piet 10 
Pollaiuolo. A fresco of the risen Christ between angels inside a 
holy sepulchre in the chapel of the Rucellai family, also still exist- 
ing, belongs to 1467. In 1471 Alcssio undertook important works 
for the church of Sta. Trinita on the commission of Bongianni 
Gianfigliazzi First, to paint an a}tar-piece of the Virgin ami 
Child with six saints; this was finished in 1472 and is now in the 
Academy at Florence; next, a series of frescoes from the Old 
Testament which was to be completed according to contract with- 
in five years, but actually remained on hand for fully 16. Only 
some defaced fragments of it now remain 

Meanwhile Alessio had been much occupied with other technical 
pursuits and researches apart from painting. He was regarded by 
his contemporaries as the one craltsman who had rediscovered 
and fully understood the long disused art of mosaic, and was em- 
ployed accordingly betw-een 14S1 and 1483 to repair the mosaics 
over the door of the church of S. Miniato, as well as several of 
those both within and without the baptistery of the cathedral. 

See Vasari, cd. Milanesi, vol 11 , Crovic-Cavalcasolle, Hist, of Paint- 
ing in Italy, vol 11 ; licTiiluui Bcicnson, Study and Critinsnt of 
Italian Art, 2nd sctu*s 

BALD PATE, the common name for a North American duck 
(Anar, or Mareta, amcricana), allied to the European widgeon 
(qv) 

BALDRIC, a belt worn over one shoulder, passing diagonally 
across the body and under the other arm, either as an ornament 
or a support for a sword, bugle, etc 
BALDUINUS, JACOBUS, Italian jurist of the 13th cen- 
tury, a Bolognese and reputed to be of a noble family, was a pupil 
of Azo, and the master of Odofredus, Hostiensis and Jacobus de 
Ravanis (who first applied dialectical forms to legal science) His 
great fame as a professor of civil law at Bologna caused Balduinus 
to be elected podesta of the city of Genoa, where he was entrusted 
with the reform of its laws. He died at Bologna in 1225 His 
treatises on procedure were the earliest of their kind. 
BALDUNG, HANS: 5 cc Grun 

BALDUS DE UBALDIS, PETRUS (1327-1406). Italian 
jurist of the noble family of the Ubaldi, studied civil law at Perugia 
under Bartolus, gaining the doctorate at the age of 17 Federicus 
Petrucius of Siena was his master in the canon law Upon his 
promotion to the doctorate he went to Bologna, where he taught 
for three years ; and then became a professor at Perugia, where he 
stayed 33 years Afterwards he taught at Pisa, Florence, Padua 
and Pavia, w’hen the schools of law in those universities disputed 
the palm W’ith Bologna The extant Treatises of Baldus hardly 
account for the reputation which he had in his own day, due partly 
to his public career, and partly to the fame of his consultations, 
of which there are five volumes (Frankfurt, 1 589) Baldus was the 
master of Pierre Roger de Beaufort (Pope Gregory XI ), whose 
successor. Urban VI , called Baldus to Rome to assist him in 1380 
against the anti-pope Clement VII Cardinal de Zabarclla and 
Paulus Castrensis were his pupils His Commcntaiy on the Liber 
Fetidorum is one of his best works, most of which he left un- 
finished His brothers Angelus (1328-1407) and Petrus (i 335 “ 
1400) were also eminent as jurists. 

BALDWIN I. (I 172-1205), emperor of Rumania, count of 
Flanders and Hainaut, .was one of the most prominent leaders of 
the fourth crusade. On the capture of Constantinople he was 
elected first emperor of Rumania (May 9, 1204) and crowned a 
week later, after the imperial crown had first been refused by 
Doge Dandolo Be.sides being feudal superior of the princes in- 
vested with portions of the conquered territory, Baldwin received 
as his own portion Constantinople, the adjacent regions both on the 
European and the Asiatic side, along with some outlying districts. 
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and several islands, including Lemnos, Lesbos, Chios and Tenos. 
He at once marched into Thrace to conquer the allotted territory, 
with the intention of occupying Thessalonica He was immedi- 
ately involved in a conflict with Boniface of Montferrat, who had 
been his rival candidate for the empire, and had been invested, 
in compensation, with a large territory in Macedonia and the title 
of king of Salonika. Boniface aimed at complete independence of 
the empire, and civil war between the rivals was only averted by 
the mediation of Dandolo, who persuaded Baldwin to agree to 
the establishment of the kingdom of Salonika, In the following 
winter the Franks made conquests in Bithynia, in which Henry, 
Baldwin’s brother, took part ; but in Feb. 1 205 the Greeks revolted 
III Thrace, relying on the assistance of John (Kaloyan), tsar of 
Bulgaria, whose overtures of alliance had been unwisely rejected 
by the emperor. In a desperate b.ittle under the walls of Adri.m- 
ople (April 15, 1205) the crusaders were defeated, the count of 
Blois slain and Baldwin captured. He was taken to the Bulgarian 
capital Trnovo, where a tower is still known as “Baldwin’s tower,” 
and held hostage; but he was afterwards killed by the Bulgari,in 
tsar. The manner of his death is obscure Kaloyan wrote to Pope 
Innocent III. that he had died in prison; but one contemporary 
writer says that his hands and feet were cut off and he was 
thrown into a valley, where he died on the third day. His brother 
Henry, who had acted as regent since his capture, succeeded him 
as Emperor in 1206, when his de.ith was definitely known 

See Ducangc, Hnlotre de Vempire de Constantinople sous les 
empereurs fratnais (1057) ; G hinlay, History of Greece, vol iv 
(1877) . Pears, I he Fall of Constantinople (1885) , Gcriand, Geschichte 
des latemischen Kaistrreuhes von Konstantmopel, pt. i. (Humburg v. 
d Hohe, IQ05) , W Miller, Fhc Latins in the Levant (igoS) , Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, vol vi. (ed. Bury, 1012). (j B. B.) 

BALDWIN II. (1217-1273). emperor of Rumania, was a 
younger son of Yolande, sister of Baldwin I. Her hu.sband, Peter 
of Courtenay, was third emperor of Rumania, and had been 
followed by his son Robert, upon whose death in 1228 the suc- 
cession passed to Baldwin The barons chose John of Brienne 
(titular king of Jerusalem) as emperor-regent for life; Baldwin 
was to rule the Asiatic possessions of the empire when he reached 
the age of 20, was to marry John’s daughter Mary, and on John’s 
death enjoy the full imperial sovereignty The marriage took 
place in 1234, but when John died (1237) the realm to which 
Baldwin succeeded was little more than Constantinople, and the 
financial situation was desperate 

In 1236 Baldwin had visited Rome, Fiance and Flanders, 
trying to raise money and men to recover the lost territory of 
his realm, and in 1240 he was able to bring a considerable army 
back to Constantinople But he could accomplish nothing with 
this help and in 1245 travelled again to Italy and then to France, 
where he spent two years. The Empress Maria and Philip of 
Toucy governed during his absence. Louis IX bought some relics 
from him, and redeemed his son Philip whom he had been obliged 
to give to some merchants as security for loans; but Baldwin 
spent most of his reign in inglorious mendicant tours 

In 1261 Constantinople was captured by Michael Palaeologus, 
Baldwin escaped in a Venetian galley to Negropont, and then 
proceeded to Athens, whence he passed to Apuha and finally to 
France, still in quest of help from the western powers He went, 
to Tt.ily in 1267, and in May induced Charles of Anjou to sign a 
treaty for the reconquest of Constantinople and to pension himself 
and his son Philip. In Oct 1273 Philip married Beatrice, daughter 
of Charles, at Foggia A few days later Baldwin died 

See bibliography for Baldwin I. above; also Norden, Das Papsttum 
und Byzanz (1003). 

BALDWIN I. (1058-1118), prince of Edc.ssa, and first king 
of Jerusalem (1100-18), was the brother of Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon (qv.). He was originally a clerk in orders, and held several 
prebends; but in ioq6 he joined the first crusade, and accom- 
panied his brother Godfrey as far as Heraclca in Asia Minor. 
When Tancred left the main body of the crusaders at Heraclea, 
and marched into Cilicia, Baldwin followed, partly in jealousy, 
partly from the same political motives which animated Tancred. 
He wrested Tarsus from Tancred’s grip (Sept. 1097), and left 
there a garrison of his^own. After rejoining the main army at 
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Marash, he received an invitation from an Armenian named 
Pakrad, and moved eastwards towards the Euphrates, where he 
occupied Tell-bashir. Another invitation followed from Thoros 
of Edessa; and to Edessa Baldwin came, first as protector, and 
then, when Thoros was assassinated, as his successor (March 
1098). For two years he ruled in Edessa (1098-1100), marrying 
an Armenian wife, and acting generally as the intermediary be- 
tween the crusaders and the Armenians. During these two .years 
he was successful in maintaining his ground, both against the 
Mohammedan powers by which he was surrounded, and from 
which he won Samosata and Seruj (Sarorgia), and against a 
conspiracy of his own subjects in 1008 At the end of looo he 
visited Jerusalem along with Bohemund 1 ; but he returned to 
Edessa in January 1100 On the death of Godfrey he was sum- 
moned by a party in Jerusalem to succeed to his brother. A lay 
reaction against the theocratic pretensions of Dagobert, who 
was counting on Norman support, was responsible for the sum- 
mons; and in the strength of that reaction Baldwin was able to 
become the first king of Jerusalem He was crowned on Christmas 
Day, 1100, by the patriarch himself; but the struggle of church 
and state was not yet over, and in the spring of 11 or Baldwin had 
Dagobert suspended by a papal legate, while later in the year the 
two disagreed on the question of the contribution to be made by 
the patriarch towards the defence of the Holy Land. The struggle 
ended in the deposition of Dagobert and the triumph of Baldwin 
(1102) 

As Baldwin had .secured the supremacy of the lay power in 
Jerusalem, so ho e.xt ended into a compact kingdom the poor and 
straggling territories to which he had succeeded This he did by 
an alliance with the Italian trading towns, especially Genoa, 
which supplied, in return for the concession of a quarter in the 
conquered towns, the instruments and the skill for a war of sieges, 
in which the coast towns of Palestine were successively reduced 
Arsuf and Caesarea were captured in 1101; Acre in 1104; Beirut 
and Sidon in iiio (the latter with the aid of the Venetians and 
Noiwegians) Me.inwhile Baldwin repelled in succe.ssive years 
the attacks of the Egyptians (1102, 1103, 1105), and in the latter 
years of his reign (1115-18) he even pushed southward at the 
expense of Egypt, penetrating as far as the Red Sea, and ydanting 
an outpost at Monreal In the north he had to compose the dis- 
sensions of the Christian princes in Tripoli, Antioch and Edessa 
(1 iog-10), and to help them to maintain their ground against the 
Mohammedan princes of north-east Syria, especially Maudud and 
Aksunkur, amirs of Mosul. In this way Baldwin was able to 
make himself the practical suzerain of the three Christian princi- 
palities of the north, though the suzerainty was, and always con- 
tinued to be, somewhat nominal In 1118 he died, after an expe- 
dition to Egypt, during which be captuied Farama, and, as old 
Fuller says, “caught many fish, and his death in eating them ” 

Baldwin was one of the “adventuier princes” of the first cru- 
sade, and as such he stands alongside of Bohemund, Tancred and 
Raymund, On the whole he was the most successful of his class 
By his defence of the lay power against a nascent theocracy, 
and by his alliance with the Italian towns, he was the real founder 
of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem Events worked for him: he 
might never have come to the throne, unless Bohemund had 
fallen into the hands of Danishmend, and the dissensions among 
the Mohammedans alone made possible the subsequent consoli- 
dation of his kingdom. But he had virtu as well as j or tuna; and 
on his tombstone it was written that he was “a second Judas 
Maccabaeus, whom Kcdar and Egypt, Dan and Damascus 
dreaded ” As king, he still retained something of the clerk in 
the habit of his dress ; but he was at the .same lime a warrior so 
impetuous as to be sometimes foolhardy, and his policy was on 
the whole anti-clerical He may be accused of greed, his life was 
not chaste; and the two defects met in his rejection of his 
Armenian wife and his marriage to the rich Sicilian widow 
Adelaide (1113). But “on the holiest soil of history, he gave 
his people a fatherland”; and Fulcher of Chartres, his chaplain, 
who paints at the beginning of Baldwin’s reign the terrors of the 
lonely band of Christians in the midst of their foes, can celebrate 
at the end the formation of a new nation in the East {qui fuimus 


Occident ales, mine facti sum us orient ales) — an achievement 
which, .so far as it was the woik on any one man, was the work 
of Baldwin I 

Bibliography. — ^The Hist or la Ilierosolymitana of Fulcher, who had 
accompanied Baldwin as chapKun to Edessa, and had lived in Jeru- 
salem during his reign, is the primary authority for Baldwin’s career. 
There is a monograph on Baldwin by Wolff {Kontg BaUhcin I von 
Jerusalem), and his reign is sketched in R. Rohricht’s Geschtchte des 
Konigreichs Jerusalem (1897), C i-iv. (E. B.) 

BALDWIN II., count of Edessa (died 1131), king of Jeru- 
salem (1118-31), originally known as Baldwin de Burg, was a 
.son of Count Hugh of Rethcl, and a neiihew of Godfrey of 
Bouillon and Baldw'in I He appears on the first crusade at 
Constantinople as one of Godfrey’s men; and he helped Tancred 
to occupy Bethlehem in June looo After the capture of Jeru- 
salem he served for a time with Bohemund at Antioch, but when 
Baldwin of Edessa became king of Jerusalem, he summoned 
Baldwin de Burg, and left him as count in Edessa. From Edessa 
Baldwin conducted continual forays against the Mohammedan 
princes; and in the great foray of 1104, in which he was joined 
by Bohemund, he was defeated and captured at Balith Tancred 
became guardian of Edessa during Baldwin’s captivity, and did 
not trouble himself greatly to procure his release Baldwin, 
however, recovered his liberty at the beginning of 1108, and at 
once entered upon a struggle with Tancred for the lecovery of 
Edessa In September 1108 he regained his principality, but the 
struggle with Tancred continued, until it was composed by Bald- 
win in 1100 For the next ten years Baldwin ruled his principality 
with success, if not without severity Planted in the farthest 
Christian outpo.st in northern Syria, he had to meet many attacks, 
especially from Mardm and Mo.sul, in revenge for the provocation 
ottered by his own forays and those of the restless Tancred In 
1110 he was besieged in Edessa, and relieved by Baldwin I ; in 
II 14 he repelled an attack by Aksunkur of Mosul, in 1115 he 
heljoed to defeat Aksunkur at Danith At the same time, if 
Matthew of Edessa may be trusted, he also carried his arms 
against the Armenians, and plundered in his avarice every Ar- 
menian of wealth and position In iiiS he was on his way to 
spend Easter at Jerusalem, when he received the news of the 
death of Baldwin I ; and when he arrived at Jerusalem, he was 
made king, chiefly by the influence of the patriarch Arnulf In a 
reign of 13 years, Baldwin 11 extended the kingdom of Jerusalem 
to its widest limits His reign is marked by almost ince.ssant 
fighting in northern Syria In 1 1 10, after the defeat and death of 
Roger of Antioch, he defeated the amirs of Mardin and Damascus 



The walls of the mohammedan city of aleppo in syria. which 

CHECKED THE VICTORIOUS ADVANCE OF BALDWIN II 

at Danith; in subsequent years he extended his sway to the very 
gates of Aleppo In 1123 he wms captured by Balak of Mardin, 
and confined in Kharput with Joscelin, his successor in the county 
of Edessa, who had been captured in the previous year. During 
his captivity Eustace Graverius became regent of Jerusalem, ancl 
succeeded, with the aid of the Venetians, in repelling an Egyptian 
attack, and even in capturing Tyre, 1124. In that year Baldwin 
II. succeeded in securing his liberty, under conditions which he 
instantly broke;, and he at once embarkeil on strenuous and not 
unsuccessful hostilities against Aleppo ancl Damascus (1124-27), 
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exacting tribute from both During his reign he twice acted as 
regent in Antioch (iiig-30), and in 1126 he married his daughter 
Alice to Bohemund II. In 1128 he offered the hand of his eldest 
daughter, Melisinda, to Fulk of Anjou, who had been recom- 
mended to him by Honorius II In 1129 Fulk came and married 
Melisinda, and in 1131, on the death of Baldwin, he succeeded to 
the crown. 

Baldwin II. had much of the churchmanship of Godfrey and 
Baldwin I ; but he appears most decidedly as an incessant war- 
rior, under whom the Latin domination in the East stretched, as 
Ibn al-Athir writes, in a long line from Mardin in the North to 
el-Arish on the Red Sea — a line only broken by the Mohammedan 
powers of Aleppo, Hamah, Homs and Damascus. The Franks 
controlled the great routes of trade, and took tolls of the traders; 
and in 1130 their power had" reached its height 

Bibliography — Fulcher of Chartres narrates the reign of Baldwin 
II down to 1127; for the rest of the reign the authority is William 
of Tyre. R. Rohricht, Geschichte des Konigreichs Jerusalem (Inns- 
bruck, 1898), C, vii.-x., is the chief modern authority. (E. B ) 

BALDWIN III., king of Jerusalem (1143-1162), was the 
eldest son of Fulk of Jerusalem by his wife Melisinda. He was 
born in 1130, and became king in 1143, under the regency of his 
mother, which lasted till 1152. He came to the throne at a time 
when the attacks of the Greeks in Cilicia, and of Zengi on Edessa 
were fatally weakening the position of the Franks in northern 
Syria ; and from the beginning of his reign the power of the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem may be said to be slowly declining. Edessa 
was lost, however, in the year after Baldwin's accession, and the 
conquest by Zengi of this farthest and most important outpost in 
northern Syria was already a serious blow to the kingdom. Upon 
it in 1147, there followed the second crusade; and in that crusade 
Baldwin III., now some 18 years of age, played his part by the side 
of Conrad III , and Louis VII. He received them in Jerusalem in 
1148; with them he planned the attack on Damascus and with 
them he signally failed in the attack In 1 140, after the failure of 
the crusade, Baldwin III, appeared in Antioch, where the fall of 
Raymond, the husband of the princess Con.stance, made his 
presence necessary. He regulated affairs in Antioch, and tiied to 
strengthen the north of Palestine generally against the arm of 
Zengi’s successor, Nureddin, by renewing the old and politic alli- 
ance with Damascus interrupted since 1147, and by ceding Tell- 
bashir, the one remnant of the county of Edessa, to Manuel of 
Constantinople. In 1152 came the inevitable struggle between the 
young king and his mother, who had ruled with wisdom and vigour 
during the regency and was unwilling to lay down the reins of 
power. Baldwin originally planned a solemn coronation, as the 
signal of his emancipation Dissuaded from that course, he never- 
theless wore his crown publicly in the church of the Sepulchre A 
struggle followed: in the issue, Baldwin agreed to leave his mother 
in possession of Jerusalem and Nablus, while he retained Acre 
and Tyre for himself. But he repented of the bargain; and a new 
struggle began, in which Baldwin recovered, after some fighting, 
the possession of his capital. From these internal dissensions Bald- 
win was now summoned to the north, to regulate anew the affairs 
of Antioch and also those of Tripoli, where the' death of Count 
Raymund had thrown on his shoulders the cares of a second 
regency. On his return to Jerusalem he was successful in repelling 
an attack by an army of Turcomans; and his success encouraged 
him to attempt the siege of Ascalon in the spring of 1153. He was 
successful: the “bride of Syria,” which had all but become the 
property of the crusaders in loqg, but had since defied the arms 
of the Franks for half a century, became part of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. From 1156 to 1158 Baldwin was occupied in hostilities 
with Nureddin In 1156 he had to submit to a treaty which cut 
short his territories; in the winter of 1157-58 he besieged and cap- 
tured Harim, in the territory once belonging to Antioch: in 1158 
he defeated Nureddin himself. In the same year Baldwin married 
Theodora, a near relative of the East Roman emperor Manuel; 
while in 115Q he received a visit from Manuel himself at Antioch. 
The Latin king rode behind the Greek emperor, without any of the 
insignia of his dignity, at the entry into Antiocl^; but their rela- 
tions were of the friendliest, and Manuel — as great a physician as 
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he was a hunter — personally attended to Baldwin when the king 
was thrown from his horse in attempting to equal the emperor’s 
feats of horsemanship. In the same year Baldwin had to undertake 
the regency in Antioch once more, Raynald of Chatillon, the sec- 
ond husband of Constance, being captured in battle. Three years 
later he died (1162), without male issue, and was succeeded by his 
brother Amalric I. 

Baldwin III. was the first of the kings of Jerusalem who was a 
native of the soil of Palestine. His three predecessors had all been 
emigrants from the West His reign also marks a new departure 
from another point of view His predecessors had been men of a 
type half military, half clerical — at once hard fighters and sound 
churchmen. Balclwin was a man of a subtler type — a man capable 
of dealing with the intrigues of a court and with problems of law, 
and, as such, suited for guiding the middle age of the kingdom, 
which the different qualities of his predecessors had been equally 
suited to found. Like his brother, Amalric I., he was a clerkly and 
studious king versed in law, and ready to discuss points of dogma. 
In an excellent sketch of Baldwin’s character (xvi. cii.), William 
of Tyre tells us that he spent his spare time in reading and had a 
particular affection for history; that he was well skilled in the ]iis 
consiietudmaritim of the kingdom (afterwards recorded by law- 
yers like John of Ibelin and Philip of Novara as “the assizes of 
Jerusalem”) ; and that he had the royal faculty for remembering 
faces, and could generally be trusted to address by name anybody 
whom he had once met, so that he was more popular with high and 
low than any of his predecessors He had, William also reports, a 
gift of impromptu eloquence, and a faculty both for .saying witty 
things pleasantly at other people’s cxpen.se and for listening placid- 
ly to witticisms directed against himself ; while he was generous to 
excess without needing to make exactions in order to support his 
generosity, and always re.spectcd the Church, If in his youth he 
had been prone to gambling, and before his marriage with Theo- 
dora had been somewhat lax in his morals, when he became a man 
he put away childish things, his married life was a shining example 
to his people and he was abstemious both in food and drink, hold- 
ing that “excess in either was an incentive to the worst of crimes ” 
Even his enemy, Nureddin, said of him, when he died — “the Franks 
have lost such a prince that the world has not now his like ” 

Bibliography. — William of Tyre is the great primary authority for 
his reign; Cinnamu.s and Ibn-al-athir (see Bibliography to the article 
Crusadls) give the Byzantine and Mohammedan point of view His 
reign is described by R. Rohricht, Geschichte des Konigreichs 
Jerusalem (Innsbruck, 1898), C. xiii.-xvi. (E. B ) 

BALDWIN IV., the son of Amalric I. by his first wife Agnes, 
ruled in Jerusalem from 1174 to 1183, when he had his nephew 
Baldwin crowned in his stead. Educated by William of Tyre, 
Baldwin IV. came to the throne at the early age of 13; and thus 
the kingdom came under the regency of Raymund II. of Tripoli, 
The problems of the reign of Baldwin IV. may be said to have been 
two — his sister Sibylla and the fiery Raynald of Chatillon, once 
prince of Antioch, then a captive for many years in the hands of 
the Mohammedans, and since 1176 lord of Krak (Kerak), to the 
cast of the Dead Sea. Sibylla was the heiress of the kingdom ; the 
problem of her marriage was important. Married first to William 
of Montferrat, to whom she bore a son, Baldwin, she was again 
married in 1180 to Guy of Lusignan; and dissensions between 
Sibylla and her husband on the one side, and Baldwin IV. on the 
other, troubled the latter years of his reign Meanwhile, Raynald 
of Krak took advantage of the position of his fortress which lay 
on the great route of trade from Damascus and Egypt, to plunder 
the caravans (1182), and thus helped to precipitate the inevitable 
attack by Saladin. "When the attack came, Guy of Lusignan was 
made regent by Baldwin IV., but he declined battle and was de- 
posed both from his regency and from his right of succession, 
while Sibylla’s son by her first husband was crowned king as Bald- 
win V. in 1183. For a time Baldwin IV still continued to be active; 
but in 1184 he handed over the regency to Raymund of Tripoli, 
and in 1185 he died. 

Bibliography. — The narrative of William of Tyre concludes with 
Baldwin IV’s transfer of the regency to Raymund of Tripoli. R. 
Rohricht describes the reign of Baldwin IV. Geschichte des Konigreichs 
Jerusalem (Innsbruck, 1898), C. xix , xxi. 
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BALDWIN V., the son of Sibylla (daughter of Amalric I.) 
by her first husband, William of Montferrat, was the nominal 
king of Jerusalem from 1183 to 1186, under the regency of Ray- 
mond of Tripoli. His reign is marked by the advance of Saladin 
and by dissensions between the government and Guy of Lusignan. 

BALDWIN, JAMES MARK (1861- ), American phi- 

losopher, was born at Columbia (SC.), Jan. 12, 1861, and edu- 
cated at Princeton and several German universities. He was pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the University of Toronto (1S89-93), of 
psychology at Princeton (1893-1903), of prfiilosophy and psy- 
chology m Johns Hopkins university (1903-09) and in the Na- 
tional University of Mexico until 1913. After lecturing at Oxford 
and the P^rench provincial universities, he became professor at the 
ficole des Hautes fitudes Sociales, Paris, in iqig. Prominent 
among exiienmental psychologists, he received many honours from 
learned societies in America and Europe His works include. 

Handbook of Psychology (1889-1891); Elements of Psychology 
(1893) , Story of the Mind (i8g8) ; Menial Development in the Chili 
and the Race (1896), History of Psychology (1913), Between Two 
Wars (1926) , and contributions to the Diet, of Philosophy and 
Psychology (1901-05) and the Psychological Review, both of which 
he edited 

BALDWIN, MATTHIAS WILLIAM (1795-1866). 

American inventor and manufacturer, was born in Elizabethtown, 
N J., on Dec 10, 1795 He was trained as a jeweller hut, being 
encouraged to engage in the manufacture of locomotives, eventu- 
ally founded the Baldwin Locomotive Works (q v ) He died in 
Philadelphia on Sept 7, i866 

See W Calkins, Memorial of Matthias William Baldwin (Phil, 
1867) and anon, History of the Baldwin Locomotive Works (1924) 

BALDWIN, ROBERT (1804-1858), Canadian statesman, 
was born at York (now Toronto) on May 12 1804 His father. 
William Warren Baldwin (d 1844), went to Canada from Ireland 
in 1708 He opposed the religious and political oligarchy which 
was then at the head of Canadian a ft airs, and brought up his 
son in the same principles Robert Baldwin was called to the 
Bar in 1825, and entered into partnership with his father. In 
1829-30 he sat in the parliament of Upper Canada for the town 
of York During the next six years, he constantly advocated a 
responsible executive as the one cure for the political and eco- 
nomic evils of the time In 1836 he was nominated to the execu- 
tive council, but resigned within a month Though a reformer, 
he strongly disapproved of the rebellion of 1837-38. On the 
union of (he two Canadas he became (1S41) a member of the 
executive council under Lord Sydenham, but soon resigned on 
the question of responsible government In 1842 he formed the 
first Liberal administration, in connection with Mr (afterwards 
Sir) L H Lafontaine, but resigned the next year, after a quarrel 
with the governor-general, Sir Charles Metcalfe, on a question 
of patronage, in which he felt that of responsible government 
to be involved At the general election which followed, the 
governor-general was sustained by a narrow majority, but in 
1848 the Liberals were again returned to power, and he and Mr. 
Lafontaine formed their second administration under Lord Elgin 
and carried numerous important reforms, including the freeing 
from sectarian control of the Provincial university and the intro- 
duction into Upper Canada of an important municipal system. 

Internal dissensions soon began to appear in the laberai parly, 
and in 1851 Mr. Baldwin resigned. The special struggle leading 
to his resignation was an attempt to abolish the court of Chancery 
of Upper Canada, whose constitution was due to a measure intro- 
duced by Baldwin in 1840 The attempt, though defeated, had 
been supported by a majority of the repre.scntatives from Upper 
Canada, and Baldwin’s fastidious conscience took it as a vote 
of want of confidence. A deeper reason was his inability to 
approve of the advanced views of the Radicals, or “Clear Grits,” 
as they came to be called On' seeking re-election in York, he 
declined to give any pledge on the burning question of the Clergy 
Reserves and was defeated. In 1858 the Liberal-Conservative 
party, formed in 1854 by a coalition, attempted to bring him 
out as a candidate for the upper house, which was at this date 
elective, but though he had broken with the advanced reformers, 
he could not approve of the tactics of their opponents, and re- 


fused to stand. He died on Dec 0 1858. After the coiuession 
of responsible government, he devoted himself to bringing about 
a good understanding between the English and French-speaking 
inhabitants of Canada, and his memory is held as dear among 
the French Canadians as in his native province of Ontario 

See J. C, Dent, Canadian Portrait Gallery (1880) His life, by the 
Hon. Geo. W. Ross, is included m “The Makers of Canada” senes 
(Toronto). 

BALDWIN, STANLEY (1867- ), British statesman, 

was born at Bewdley on Aug 3, 1867, the only son of Alfred 
Baldwin, chairman of the Great Western Railway and for 16 years 
M P. for the Bewdley division of Worcestershire Descended 
from a family, which had long been small landowners in Shrop- 
shire, Baldwin’s great-grandfather, toward the end of the i8th 
century, migrated into Worcestershire and established at Bewd- 
ley an iron foundry which expanded with the passage of time into 
the great combination of iron and steel manufactories and collier- 
ies known as Baldwin’s, Ltd Stanley Baldwin is thus, on one 
hand, a son of the soil, on Tthc other, a son of the forge and the 
factory, and his economic and social outlook was the result of 
close personal experience of the evolution of modern industry. 

Besides the territorial and the industrial there was a third 
strain in Baldwin's character which came to him from his father’s 
and his molher'.s people It was that of Puritanism Both his 
parents were of Puritan stock; both, indeed, were brought up as 
Wesleyan Methodists His mother, w’ho lived to see her son 
twice prime minister, was Louise, one of the five remarkable 
daughters of the Rev G. B Macdonald, a Wesleyan minister 
(Jf Mrs Baldwin’s sisters, one became the wife of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones; a second of Sir Edward Poyntcr, PR A, and a 
third of J L Kipling. Stanley Baldwin is thus a first cousin of 
Rudyard Kipling. His mother was a great favourite with Ros.setti 
and William Morris, and it was in this circle and from his close 
and constant association with his gifted relations that Baldwin 
derived an abiding taste for the best things in art and literature. 
In 1881 he went to Harrow and in 1885 to Trinity college, Cam- 
bndge, where he took his B A. in r888. 

AHer leaving Cambridge Baldwin went into his father’s busi- 
ness; and when his father entered parliament in 1892 Stanley 
Baldwin became virtually the head of the concern. For nearly 
20 years the business was the central interest of his life. He 
became a county magistrate and a county councillor, and lived 
the life of a country gentleman, with scholarly tastes and large 
business interests In 1892 he had married Lucy, the clde.st 
daughter of E. L J. Risdale of Rottingdean, by whom he had two 
sons and four daughters In 1906 he served his apprenticeship 
to politics by unsuccessfully contesting Kidderminster in the 
Conservative interest Two years later his father died, and Stan- 
ley B,ildwin succeeded to the chairmanship of the business, now 
converted into a joint stock company, to a seat on the board of 
the Great Western Railway and to the representation of the 
Bewdley division of Worcestershire. 

On March 3, 1908, the future prime minister took his seat in 
the House of Commons, and on June 22 made his maiden 
speech It was a characteristically modest and sensible contri- 
bution to a debate on a subject of which he had intimate knowl- 
edge He spoke in opposition to the Coal Mines (Eight Hours) 
bill from the point of view of the class which he and his family 
had represented for four or five generations. In the session of 
1909 he had the chance of making a private member’s motion. 
He chose as his theme the investment of British capital abroad, 
and in the course of his speech revealed himself as an ardent 
Protectionist. But, although the House listened to him respect- 
fully on the several occasions on which he spoke, he gave no 
special promise of future distinction For nine years he did his 
work as a private member, quietly, effectively and modestly. 

Official Career. — Lord Edmund Talbot, later Viscount Fitz- 
alan and then chief whip, noted Baldwin’s ability and advised 
Bonar Law to make him his parliamentary private secretary. 
This was done in Dec. 1916, and from that moment Baldwin's 
advancement w^s astonishingly rapid In Jan 191 7, he became a 
junior lord of the Treasury, but instead of going into the whip’s 
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office, he was kept busy “on the bench,” deputizing for the 
financial secretary who had no scat in the House. In June he be- 
came joint financial secretaiy to the Treasury and in that 
capacity gave valuable assistance in debate to Bonar Law and 
Austen Chamberlain — successively chancellors of the exchequer 
Accustomed to control the policy of a great business concern, 
Baldwin was not perhaps well fitted for a subordinate place in 
the official hierarchy, but his efiicient work in parliament was 
rewarded by admission to the Privy Council in 1920 and to the 
cabinet when, in 1921, he became president of the board of trade. 
It was there that he first gave proof of the stuff that was in him; 
but in party politics he was still almost an unknown factor. 

His chance, however, came in 1922 The Coalition formed by 
Lloyd George in Dec. 1916, and cemented by the general election 
of 1918, was by that time manifestly breaking. Many Liberals, 
and still more Conservatives, found that the Coalition imposed 
loo great a strain on their political consciences. Lloyd George 
and his personal followers were anxious to appeal again to the 
electors as a coalition The majority of the Conservatives were 
opposed to them. The crisis came in Oct 1922, when, in fear of 
a coup d’etat by the Coalition ministers, a meeting of the Con- 
servative M P.’s was called at the Carlton club on Oct 19 Austen 
Chamberlain presided, and his weight, with that of almost all 
his colleagues in the cabinet, was thrown into the stale of the 
Coalition But they did not prevail with the rank and file of the 
party, who decided, there and then, by 187 votes to 87 to cut 
them.sclvcs adrift from Lloyd George and the Liberal wing of the 
Coalition, and to appeal to the country as Conservatives i>am 
phrase. That meeting was the turning-point in the history of 
modern Conservatism, and in the career of Stanley Baldwin 

The result was due, apart from the determination of the rank 
and file, pre-eminently to two men. Bonar Lviw and Baldwin 
The former emerged from retirement, to rescue his party from 
the Coalition His action was heroic; the hand of death was 
already on him, and nothing hut a high sense of duty induced 
him to essay a task manifestly beyond his strength But Baldwin’s 
was the greater courage Only recently admitted to cabinet rank, 
yet plainly destined to a high place in politics; just approaching 
the zenith of his powers, physical and intellectual; with every- 
thing to lose politically by a false step, he took his courage in 
both hands and did simply what he believed to be right. His 
.speech was characteristically brief and direct He went at once 
to the "root of the whole difficulty — the position of the prime 
minister,” .and expres.scd his com id ion that if the “present asso- 
ciation” were continued, the disintegrating process in the Con- 
servative ranks, already far advanced, would “go on inevitably 
until the old Conservative Party was smashed to atoms and lost 
in ruins” Accordingly he declared himself “prepared to go into 
the wilderness if he should be compelled” by the dynamic force 
of Lloyd George to “stay with him.” 

The die was cast. The meeting voted with Bonar Law and 
Baldwin, Austen Chamberlain and other Unionist leaders went 
into the wilderness — temporarily — with Lloyd George; Bonar 
Law became prime minister — the first Conservative to hold the 
office in 16 years, Baldwin became chancellor of the exchequer 
and principal lieutenant in the Commons; Lord Curzon remained 
foreign .secretary and leader in the House of Lords. 

The electors endorsed the verdict of the (’arlton club meeting; 
344 Conservatives were returned, a clear though small majority 
over all other parties; but the premier was a stricken man and 
after a few months in office resigned Length and distinction of 
service, no less than intellectual pre-eminence, pointed to Lord 
Curzon as his successor, but the King was persuaded that, since 
the Labour Party had become the official Opposition, a peer- 
premier was no longer practicable Accordingly Baldwin was in- 
vited to form a ministry, and, assured of the loyal support of his 
colleagues, consented The Ministry was easily reformed under 
the new premier, but some of the ablest and most experienced 
Conservatives still remained outside the Ministry and the loss of 
Bonar Law was severely felt 

Baldwin’s first Ministry was short-lived. In jNfov. 1923, de- 
spite the fact that his parliamentary majority was intact, he 


decided to ask the electors for a vote of confidence in himself 
and in the policy which he believed could alone cure trade dc- 
liression and relieve unemployment — ^protection for native in- 
dustries. The country refused its assent. Out of the three 
parties none commanded an absolute majority in the new parlia- 
ment. Consequently the Baldwin Ministry, with 259 supporters, 
met parliament The Liberals, however, coalesced with the Social- 
ists and turned out the Conservatives. Ramsay MacDonald, 
thereupon, became the head of a Socialist Government and re- 
mained for nine months in office, until a hostile vote in the House 
of Commons compelled him to appeal to the country, with the 
result that Baldwin found himself at the head of a solid phalanx 
of 414 Conservatives. Commissioned to form a ministiy he not 
only invited Austen Chamberlain and other Conservative exiles 
to rejoin the cabinet, but entrusted the chancellorship of the 
exchequer to Winston Churchill. Growing steadily in political 
stature, having won an electoral victory almost without parallel 
in recent history, he refused to exploit a party triumph, and 
made a heroic effort to secure, by conciliation and con.sent, the 
peace which industry so sorely needed He failed. His pacific 
overtures were misinterpreted by the Socialists, who responded 
to them by proclaiming a general strike. This conspiracy failed 
ignominiously but parliament could not ignore the danger so 
narrowly averted, nor neglect precautions against its recurrence. 
Consequently, an important amendment of the law relating to 
trade disputes was enacted in 1927 {see Strikes and Lockouts). 

Personality and Character. — The career thus outlined is 
one of the most remarkable in English political history. Fortune 
has undoubtedly been kind to him, though in politics fortune rarely 
.smiles except on those whom she suspects to be worthy of her 
favours. Baldwin has still to wm a place in the select company 
of great statesmen, but fate has given him an opportunity and 
he himself has given promise that he can take advantage of it. 
He starts with several initial advatit.ages. The first, and not the 
least, is that his countrymen know him to be, like Pitt, pecuniar- 
ily disinterested Pitt was a poor man, but his refusal of the 
Clerkship of the Pells proved that he counted money as dross 
compared with the public interest Baldwin, a rich man, proved 
his public spirit when in June 1919 he presented to the exchequer 
for cancellation £150,000 of the new War Loan, a sum represent- 
ing approximately 20% of his total fortune He hoped, in this 
way, to set an example of personal sacrifice He clearly per- 
ceived that the country was in grave danger of “being sub- 
merged in a wave of luxury and materialism,” and he believed 
that “a fool’s paradise is only the ante-room to a fool’s hell ” 

W'lth the ideals of a patriot, Baldwin combines the instincts of 
a Puritan He appeals, therefore, if not like Gladstone to the 
Non-conformist conscience, to the best feelings of all good men, 
whatever their creed. “1 stick all through to what I believe to 
be right ” So Baldwin said at the Carlton club meeting, and his 
countrymen instinctively recognized that he spoke with sincerity 
and simplicity There is no pose about Baldwin, though his briar 
pipe comes (thanks to the photographers) perilously near one. 
Simple, sincere, disinterested, he is also shrewd Keen of intel- 
lect, and many sided in interests (as is proved by a volume of 
non-political addresses On England published in 1926), he dis- 
dains ostentation and advertisement He is slow of speech and a ' 
curious working of the face and puckering of the brows gives the 
impression that his thoughts are, like his speech, laboured. “My 
mind moves slowly,” he wrote of himself. 

His speeches reveal a fund of dry and rather caustic humour, 
but in verbal wit he does not excel, though his judgments on men 
and things are expressed, c.spccially in private, with pungent 
force and directness. Rhetoric he profoundly mistrusts; oratory 
he regards with Froude as “the harlot of the arts.” Yet he has a 
keen appreciation of style in literature, and though he is im- 
patient of the intrusion of the intellectual into politics or in- 
dustry, few men have a higher sense of the value of real educa- 
tion. Less of the scholar, in the narrower sense, than Gladstone 
or Peel, he belongs like them to the aristocracy of commerce. He 
loves good art and good literature, but above all he loves nature, 
and his joy in the sights and sounds and smells of the English 
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countryside is drawn from that quiet worship which is the basis 
of all true poetry. No one who was not at, once patriot and poet 
could have made the speech which he delivered on St. George’s 
day, 1924, reprinted in On England. {See Conservative Party.) 

(J. A. R. M.) 

BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, THE, situated at 
Eddystone, Pa , were founded by Matthias W Baldwin, who com- 
pleted his first locomotive, the “Old Ironsides,” in 1832. It proved 
A success, and other orders followed. By the time of Baldwin’s 
death, in 1866, the works had a capacity of 125 locomotives per 
annum, and a total of 1,500 had been built Baldwin, from time to 
time, had partners associated with him After his death a new part- 
nership was organized, and this form of management was contin- 
ued until 1909, when the works were finally incorporated. The 
plant was concentrated in Philadelphia until 1906, when a large 
tract was purchased at Eddystone, Pa , about 12 m. from the city. 
The removal of the works to Eddystone was thereafter gradually 
ctfected, being completed in 1928. The chief executive office, 
however, remained in Philadelphia. The Eddystone tract contains 
606 2 ac., of which no ac. are under roof To 1928 over 60,000 
Baldwin locomotives had been built, the maximum annual pro- 
duction being 3,580 in 1018. The company is capitalized at 
$40,000,000. During the War the works built 5.551 locomotives 
for war service and, with certain associated companies, executed 
war contracts valued at approximately $250,000,000 (S M V ) 

BALDWIN’S, LIMITED. This British joint-stock com- 
pany amalgamated, in 1Q02, a number of old-established under- 
takings, including collieiy owners, steel manufacturers, and makers 
of tinned, galvanized, Icadcoated and black sheets; it has since 
enlarged its operations by further amalgamations. 

The company has many famous associations. The Rt. Hon 
Stanley Baldwin. British Prime Minister, was a director until 
he resigned to join the Government in 1917; it was near the 
Pontypool works of the company that Major Capcl Hanbury first 
produced iron sheets by rolling instead of hammering; it was at 
the company's Landore steel works that Dr Siemens carried on 
the greater part of the research that ultimately led to the inven- 
tion of the open-hearth method of producing steel; whilst at the 
Worcestershire village, Cookley, the first tinplate coated through 
rolls was made in the ’60s The Cookley tinpot marked almost 
as great an advance in tinning over the old method of dipping as 
Major Hanbury’s invention of rolling did in the production of 
iron sheets (L C. M ) 

BALE, JOHN (1405-1503), bishop of Ossory, English 
author, was born at Cove, near Dunwich in Suffolk, on Nov 21, 
1495 At the age of 12 he entered the Carmelite monastc.ry at 
Norwich, removing later to the house of “Holme,” probably the 
abbey of the Whitefriars at Huffie near Alnwick Later he en- 
tered Je.sus college, Cambridge, graduating BD in 1520. At 
Cambridge he came under the influence of Cranmer and of 
Thomas Wentworth, ist Baron Wentw'orth, and became an 
ardent partisan of the Reformers He obtained the living of 
Thornden, Suffolk, in spite of being married He enjoyed the 
powerful protection of Thomas Cromwell, whose notice he is 
said to have attracted by his miracle plays He was an un- 
scrupulous controversialist, and in the.se plays he allows no con- 
siderations of decency to stand in the way of his denunciations 
of the monastic system and its supporters. The prayer of In- 
fidelitas which opens the second act of his Thrc Laws is an 
example of the lengths to which he went in profane parody 
These violent productions were well calculated to impress popu- 
lar feeling, and no doubt Cromwell found in him an invaluable 
instrument. But on his patron’s fall in 1540 Bale fled with his 
wife and children to Germany. He returnccl on the accession of 
Edward VI He received the living of Bishopstoke, Hampshire, 
being promoted in 1552 to the Irish see of Ossory He refused to 
be consecrated by the Roman rite which still obtained in the 
Irish Church, and won his point, though the dean of Dublin en- 
tered a protest against the revised office during the ceremony 
{see his Vocacyon of John Bale to the Bishopperycke of Ossorie, 
Harl Misc., vol. vi.). Bale pushed his Protestant propaganda in 
Ireland with no regard to expediency, and on the accession of 


Mary, it was with difficulty that he wa«; got safely out of the < oun- 
try. He eventually made his way to Holland and thence to Frank- 
furt and Basle. After his return, on the accession of Elizabeth, 
he received (15O0) a prebcndal stall at Canterbury lie died in 
Nov. 1563 and was buried in the cathedral Of Bale’s mysteries 
and miracle plays only fi\c have been preserved. The Thre Laws 
of Nature, Moses and Christ, corrupted by the Sodomy tes, 
Pharisses and Papystes most wicked (pr 1538 and again in 
1502) was a morality play The direction for the dressing of the 
parts is instructive: “Let Idolatry be decked like an old witch. 
Sodomy like a monk of all sects. Ambition like a bishop, Covetous- 
ness like a Pharisee or spiritual lawyer. False Doctrine like a 
popish doctor, and Hypocrisy like a gray friar ’ .1 'fragedye; or 
enterliide manyfestmg the chief promyses of God unto Man . . . 
(1538, printed in Dodsley’s Old Plays, vol i ), The Temptacyon 
of our Lorde (ed A B Grosart in Miscellanies of the Fuller 
Worthies Library, vol, i , 1S70), and A brefe Comedy or Entcr- 
ludc of Johan Baptystes preachynge in the Wyldernessc, etc. 
illarl Misc vol i ) were all written in 1538 His plays are 
doggerel, but his Kynge Johan {c. 154S) has some historual im- 
portance, since it marks the transition between the old morality 
play and the English historical dramas 

But Bale’s most important work is Illustrium inajoris Brit- 
anniae scriptorum, hoc est, Angliae, Cambrtae, ac Scotiae, Sum- 
marium . . . (Ipswich and Wesel. for John Overton, 1548, 
1540). This contained five centuries, but another edition, almost 
entirely rewritten and containing 14 centuries, was printed at 
Basle with the title Scriptorum illustrium majoris Britanmac 
. Catalogns (1557-59) The chronological catalogue of 
Bntish authors and their works was partly founded on the Col- 
lectanea and Comment am of John Leland 

A list of Bale's works is to be found in Athenae Cantabrigienses 
(vol i pp 227 seq ) Beside the reprints already mentioned, 
The Examinations of Lord Cobham, William I horpe and .inne 
Askewe, etc. were edited by the Rev H Christmas for the Parker 
Society in 1849. Bale's autograph note-book is preserved in the 
Selden collection of the Bodleian library, Oxford It contains the 
materials he collected fur his two published catalogues arranged 
alphabetically, with no attempt at ornament of any kind, and 
without the iiersonalities which deface his completed work He 
also gives in most cases the sources from which his information 
was derived This book was prepared for publication wdth notes 
by Dr. R Lane Poole, with the help of Miss Mary Bateson, as 
Index Britanniac Scriptorum quos . . . coUegit Joannes Baleus 
(1002), forming part ix of Anecdota Oxeniensia 
John Pits or Pitseus (1560-1616), an English Catholic exile, 
founded on Bale's work his Relationum historicarum de rebus 
anghcis tomus primus (Paris, 1619) He omits the Wycliffite 
and Protestant divines mentioned by Bale, and the most valuable 
section is the lives of the Catholic exiles resident in Douai and 
other French towns 

BALE. ( i) Evil, suffering, a worrl obsolete e.xcept in poetry, 
and more common in the adjectival form “baleful” (0 Fmg 
bain, cf. Icelandic bol) In early poetry, used in antithesis to 
“bliss”; (2) a bonfire (O Eng bael, a blazing fire, a funeral pyre), 
a northern English use more common in “bale-fire”; (3 ) in indus- 
try, a bundle or package of material, bound in canvas with bands 
of metal or other hoops The size and weight of a bale vanes with 
the custom of different trades A bale of American cotton weighs 
500 lbs.; of Egyptian cotton 700 lbs In Liverpool, the cotton men 
talk of cotton in terms of bales (vre Cotton ). (4 ) More correctly 
“bail” (from Fr bailie, possibly connected with Lat bacula, a 
tub), to empty water out of a boat by means of a bail or bucket 
BALEARIC ISLANDS (Balfares). an archipelago of four 
islands, with a considerable number of islets, in the Mediterranean, 
off the east coast of Spain, of which countiy it forms a province 
Pop (1920) 338.894; area 1,957 square miles The archipelago 
which lies between 38® 40' and 40® 5' N , and i® and 5® E , com- 
prises two distinct groups In the eastern and larger group, the 
ancient Gymnesiae Insulae and Insulae Balcares, are the two 
principal members^ Majorca (Span, Mallorca) and Minorca 
(Span, Menorca), with the islet of Cabrcia and others The 
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western group, the ancient Pityusae or Isles of Figs, comprises 
two relatively large islands, Iviza (Span. Ibiza), the ancient 
Ebusus, and Formentera, the ancient Ophiusa, with a number of 
islets Majorca, Minorca and Iviza are described in separate 
articles, and Formentera with the last named 

Geology and Topography. — The Balearic Islands are the 
emergent portions of two submarine plateaux lising from the sill 
by which, at a depth of some 3,000ft., the mountain chains of the 
province of Alicante are continued for some 150m. beyond the 
triple headland of Cape de la Nao. Both plateaux lie near the 
surface, so that a fall of only 54ft. in the level of the Mediter- 
ranean would make the western group into one large island, while 
a fall of about 300ft would unite Majorca with the adjoining 
islets and leave it joined to Minorca by a narrow ridge. Formen- 
tera, an island in which two low tablelands (the higher, La Mola, 
630ft ) arc connected by a narrow isthmus of alluvium, continues 
the horizontal formations, mostly of Pleistocene date, of the south 
of Iviza; these reappear in the chain of islets dotting the interven- 
ing channel, and similar formations penetrate to the heart of 
Iviza from other parts of the coast The older formations of 
Iviza, mainly Cretaceous but with upper Trias and upper Jurassic 
appearing in the north-east, have been violently folded by pres- 
sure from the south-east and ri.se to 1.560ft. in La Atalayasa, the 
island, like Majorca, is elongated in the direction of the subma- 
rine sill and at right angles to the direction of this pressure; 
the threefold imbricated structure of these formations corre- 
sponds to that of the mountain chain of north-west Majorca, and 
the post-Burdigalian date of folding to the date of the later fold- 
ing movements in Alicante and south-east Majorca. In Majorca 
the horizontal formations, among which the fertile marls and 
mollasspi of the Vindobonian levels of the Miocene arc more 
important than in Iviza, lie in a broad belt of lowland, scarred by 
the courses of torrents descending mostly from the rugged sierras 
on the north-west (Puig Mayor, 4,360ft ) or from the zone of 
highland, less elevated (nowhere reaching 2,000ft ) and less rugged 
in prolilc, on the south-east ; they also partly envelop the southern 
end of this highland zone Between the structure of the highland 
zone and that of the high sierra zone no correlations have been 
establi.shed ; the former is more obviously a zone of charruif’cs, and 
bears clear evidence of folding movements of early Oligocene 
date besides the post-Burdigalian movements already mentioned 
The older formations are brought up also as inliers, rising in 
hills above the central lowlands at Randa and Petra, by posthu- 
mous movements which are believed to have continued into 
Pleistocene time Like the structure, the geological history of 
Majorca is more complex than that of Iviza; the gaps in the 
stratigraphical sequence arc fewer, for the Trias is complete, and 
the Lias and Lower Oolite appear here, though wanting in the 
Iviza group. Structural resemblances and the great similarity of 
facies of the strata which belong to the same horizon in the two 
islands indicate that Iviza and Majorca belong to the same tec- 
tonic unit and have had, broadly speaking, the same geological 
history. 

The case of Minorca is quite different. The island .stands on 
the edge of the submarine sill, overlooking deeps of 8,200ft. to 
the north-east and at a distance of only 25m. from Marjorca 
But its principal axis, roughly the line Mahon-Cuidadela, lies 
obliquely to the direction of the sill; the older formations, which 
make up the zone to the north of this axis, have been subjected 
to pressure chiefly from the east; there are no Alpine characteis 
in the structure of this zone, and Monte Toro, the highest of the | 
small and usually arid hills which stand out from its somewhat 
worn relief, reaches only to 1,175ft. The direction and the pre- 
Burdigalian date of the pressure, the wide extension of palaeozoic 
formations (Devonian), unknown elsewhere in the Balearics, 
the dissimilarity of facies between the Trias and Neocomian of 
Minorca and contemporaneous strata in the other islands, and 
the general “Catalan,” rather than Balearic, character of Minorca 
suggest that the island is to be regarded as a piece of debris from 
the Continental massif \vhich formerly united Sardinia with Cata- 
lonia, rather than as an integral portion of the»Alpides with which 
it is now accidentally associated. In the south of Minorca, sepa- 


rated by a well marked depression from the northern zone, the 
Vindobonian beds form a low tableland of gently rolling surface, 
not infertile in itself, and cut by broad ravines with highly fertile 
alluvial bottoms. 

Climate. — The mildness and humidity of the climate and the 
differences of exposure between places at sea-level are indicated 
by the following meteorological data for Palma and Port 
Mahon : — 


Particulars of climate 

Palma 

Port Mahon 

Mean annual variation 

„ daily variation 

„ annual rainfall 

Days of rainfall per ann. 

„ „ gales per ann 

Humidity 

„o“ 

Imm 3S 

0 ,,/mp 71° 

’ i_min 59 

484 mm. 

71 

T 4 

71 % 

0 ../max. 

Mm.n 4 ° 

0 ../max. 07'’ 

" ^min. 5 h“ 

O2S mm. 

80 

27 

70'// 


The summer months are almost rainless throughout the islands. 

Industry and Trade. — Arboriculture is the traditional indus- 
try of Majorca and Iviza, and the cereals and legumes which are 
grown are usually intercalated in the orchards or olive groves; 
large numbers of swine are raised on the figs and other orchard 
refuse. In Minorca, where shelter from the north-west wind is 
wanting, agriculture and stock-raising go hand in hand Of the 
trees cultivated the most important are the olive (occupying in 
1924, 56,38oac ) and almond (1924, 2,250,000 trees), which have 
largely replaced the vine m Majorca, the almond now gradually 
taking the place of the olive also Next in importance to the 
almond among the fruits come the nopal, carob and apricot, the 
annual value of the total fruit production being nearly 23,000,000 
pesetas. The absence of permanent water-courses and the perme- 
ability of the soils make irrigation clitTicult (1924, ii% of total 
surface irrigated ) outside the zone of the Albufera, into which the 
unhealthy marsh-lands of the Bay of Alcudia have been drained. 
Stock-raising is handicapped by the lack of water for irrigation 
of pastures, but the number of artificial meadows, favoured by 
the humid climate and the heavy dews, is increasing Greater 
security of land tenure in Minorca, where the aparceria (similar 
to the French metayage) for indefinite periods prevails, seems to 
assist progress Sheep arc numerous on the two larger islands and 
supply milk; they are shorn twice yearly, but the wool is of poor 
quality. The mineral productions include lignite .(1924, 37,015 
tons) and sea-salt (Iviza, 65,000 tons; Formentera, 25,000 tons), 
and superphosphates, cement and coke are manufactured Barce- 
lona is the entrepot for the chief imports of the Balearics With 
Barcelona and Valencia there is a fair export trade in swine and 
occasionally in sheep. The direct export trade in fruits is vigorous; 
of these the almond is most widely distributed, to Britain, France, 
Algeria, Puerto Rico and Cuba 

Inhabitants.^ — The islanders arc closely akin to the Catalans; 
but the long period of Moorish rule has left its mark on their 
physical type and customs. Crime is rare There are secondary 
and normal schools in Palma, but the standard of primary educa- 
tion is below the Spanish average and much below the Catalonian 
(53-77% illiterate, 1920). Castilian is spoken by the upper and 
commercial classes; the lower and agricultural speak a dialect* of 
Catalan; there is a French-speaking colony at Soller in Majorca. 

History. — Of the origin of the early inhabitants of the Balearic 
Islands nothing is certainly known, though Greek and Roman 
writers refer to the Boeotian and Rhodian settlements. According 
to general tradition the natives, from whatever quarter derived, 
were a strange and savage people till they received some tincture 
of civilization from the Carthaginians, who built Mago (Port 
Mahon) and Jama (Ciudadela). About 23 years after the destruc- 
tion of Carthage the island was conquered for the Romans by Q 
Caecilius Metellus, who founded the cities of Palma and Pollen- 
tia, near the modern Alcudia, and introduced the cultivation of 
the olive. Besides valuable contingents of the celebrated Balearic 
slingers, the Romans derived from their new conquest mules 
(from Minorca), edible snails, sinope and pitch. In ad. 465 the 
islands were seized by the Vandals and in 534 by Belisarius for 
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the Byzantine empire Though raided frequently by the Muslims 
as well as by the Normans, the islands were not permanently 
conquered for the Umaiyads of Cordova until 903. After the fall 
of the Umaiyads and until their conquest by James I. of Aragon 
in 1232, they experienced the same alternations between independ- 
ence and subjection to the Almoravids and Almohads as the 
small Muslim States of the Peninsula; an independent Almoravid 
dynasty maintained itself here until as late as 1203. King James 
conferred the sovereignty of the isles on his third son, under 
whom and his successor they formed an independent kingdom up 
to 1349, from which time their history merges in that of Aragon. 
In 1521 an insurrection of the peasantry against the nobility, 
whom they massacred, took place in Majorca, and was not sup- 
pressed without much bloodshed. In the War of the Spanish 
Succession all the islands declared for Charles; the duke of 
Anjou had no footing anywhere save in the citadel of Mahon 
Minorca was reduced by Count Villars in 1707; but it was not 
till June 1715 that Majorca was subjugated, and meanwhile Port 
Mahon was captured by the British under Gen. Stanhope in 1708 
In 1713 the island was secured to them by the peace of Utrecht; 
but in 1756 it was invaded by a force of 12,000 French, who, after 
defeating the British under Admiral Byng, captured Port Mahon. 
Restored to England in 1763, the island remained in possession 
of the British till 1782, when it was retaken by the Spaniards. 
Again seized by the British in 1798, it was Anally ceded to Spain 
by the peace of Amiens in 1803. 

Bibliography -*P- Fallot, fltude g^ologique de la Sierra de^Ma- 
jorqae (Paris and Libue, iq22 bibl ) ; B. Darder and P. Fallot, Vile de 
M a jerque (Madrid, 1Q26, bibl ) a brief geological sketch, with tectonic 
schema for Majorca ; the bibliography in each case covers the Balearic 
Islands as a whole. M Willkomm, Illustrationes florae insularum 
Balearium (Stuttgart, 1881-92). M. R. Oldfield Thomas, “Mammals 
of the Balearic Isles” (Prac Zool. Soc. of London, 1901); W. Dalli- 
more, “Agriculture and Horticulture in Majorca” {Kew Bulletin of 
Miscellaneous Information, No. g, 1927), with brief sketch of the 
natural vegetation, E Cartailhac, “Monuments primitifs dcs lies 
balcarcs” {Mission scientifique du mimstdre de Vmstruction publtque, 
Toulouse, 1892) , A. Perez-Cabrero, Ibiza arqueologica (Barcelona, 
1911) ; C. Roman, Antiguedades Ebusitanas (Barcelona, I9it): A 
Mayr, Vber die vorromtschen Denkmaler der Balearen (Munich, 
1914); A Vives y Escudoro, “Estudio de arqueologfa cartaginesa,” 
La Neiropoll de Ibiza (Madrid, 1917). Sir C. R. Markham, The 
Story of Majorca and Minorca (1908) ; A F. Stoermanr, “Studien zur 
Geschichte dcs Konigreichs Mallorca” {Abh 3. mitt. u. neu. Gesch. 
Heft 66, 1918) ; R B Merriman, The Rise of the. Spanish Empire 
(New York, 1918, bibl). For a general account of the islands, see 
Louts Salvator, archduke of Austria, Die Balearen in Wort und Bild 
geschilderl (Leipzig, 1869-91), published also in an abridged edition 
(Leipzig, 1897) ; A. F. Calvert, Catalonia and the Balearic Isles 
(1910). (X.) 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

No finds that can with certainty be attributed to the Stone Age 
have been made in the Balearic Islands, and it seems likely that 
the earliest population was not established here until the beginning 
of the metal era. To the aeneohthic period, then, must be attrib- 
uted the few flint implements hitherto discovered, that are on this 
view the contemporaries of some simple arrowheads and a beaker 
sherd. To this period also are assigned certain cave-dwellings and 
artificial grotto-graves, and even the more complicated rock-hewn 
tombs of San Vincente in Majorca that are clearly related to the 
grottoes of south France. On the other hand, various natural and 
artificial grottoes in the same island, recently excavated, contained 
pottery assigned to the El Argar stage of the Spanish Bronze Age, 
so that it is probable that the continental Bronze Age was well 
established at the time of the development of the earliest civiliza- 
tion in the islands. At any rate, it seems certain that the most 
remarkable of the prehistoric remains in the Balearic group are not 
earlier than perhaps about 1,000 b.c., and represent a culture that 
persisted with little change until Roman times. 

The Talayots and the Navetas are the best-known monuments 
of this culture. The Talayots (Catalan, watch-towers) are exceed- 
ingly numerous; they are conical towers about 20ft. in height with 
either a round or a square plan, and they enclose a chamber about 
15 to 20ft. in width; this room was roofed, generally with the aid 
of supporting pillars, and there was an upper story, but in no in- 
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stance has this survived in its complete original state. The masonry 
of the round towers, doubtless the oldest structures in the islands, 
is very rough, the walls being composed of immense rugged blocks 
of stone; but the four-cornered talayots, that are presumably later, 
show more careful workmanship As a class they are obviously 
akin to the nuraghi of Sardinia, and it seems probable that, like the 
nuraghi, they served as fortified dwelling-places. It is true that 
there is clear evidence of the deposition of cremation-burials (and 
even signs of cremation-fires) in the talayots of Majorca, and that 
there is also proof of occasional burial in the talayots of Minorca, 
but the position and character of the structures, in particular as 
regards the entrance, the presence of occasional out-buildings, and 
the fact that they are often collected in settlements surrounded by 
a wall, prove that the talayots were built primarily as dwelling- 
places. Indeed, the poblats or villages, as at Lluchmajor in Ma- 
jorca, are only more complicated forms of the same talayot archi- 
tecture. 

The Naus or Navetas (Catalan, ships), on the other hand, were 
graves. These are found chiefly in Minorca, and arc elongated 
pyramidal structures, likewise built of immense blocks of stone, 
with a rounded end and a squared or slightly concave fiont; in this 
front face is a tiny door giving access through a passage to a long 
rectangular chamber that was roofed in a manner now unknown 
In the famous Nau d’Es Tudons the total length of the structure 
was 45ft , and the height 12ft. The plan of the navetas is almost 
the same as that of the larger burial-grottoes of which they are 
probably copies. Many small artificial grottoes (coves) must also 
be counted among the remains of the talayot-culture; and while 
some of these have been found to contain both burnt and unburnt 
burials, many of them may have been used as habitations Among 
the pottery from these sites is much Roman ware, and there have 
also been found a red figure crater, a Campanian vase, and sherds 
of painted Iberian ware. Furthermore, the native conical hollow- 
footed cups and lead plaques of the talayot-culture have been 
found in a Roman context. Bronze double-axes, bronze and iron 
bird-headed sceptres, and bronze figures of oxen, seem also to date 
from a late phase of this culture; thus, the important group of 
three bronze heads of oxen (two life-size) from Costig in Minorca 
cannot well be an immediate product of Cretan or Aegean influ- 
ence, for though the type may perhaps be traced into the Early 
Iron Age cultures of (Central Europe, it seems clear that in the 
islands these figures are not older than the second to first centuries 
B.c. 

The “temples,” such as the building at Costig, may, of course, 
have been used as ordinary habitations, though there is good rea- 
son to suspect their religious nature. They are squarish enclosures 
with one rounded side, and within the area stands a taula (table), 
a pillar 6ft. to 12ft. in height supporting a horizontal slab. These 
T-shaped taulas are probably central supports for roofing, an ex- 
planation warranted by the fact that there are often supplemen- 
tary pillars between the taula and the outer wall and also by the 
fact that the taula-method of roofing is actually employed in the 
artificial grottoes. This, at any rate, was the view of E Cartailhac 
and A. Bezzenberger, but the suggestion of A. Mayr that the taulas 
were a variety of baetyl in a hypaethral temple deserves considera- 
tion. 

There is no doubt of the general relationship between the archi- 
tecture of the talayot-culture and the megalilhic architecture of 
the western Mediterranean, and there is philological proof of an 
intimate bond at an early period between the Balearic's and Sar- 
dinia. Indeed, if the first population of the Balearics was an aeneo- 
lithic or Early Bronze Age folk derived from Spain, it may be that 
the talayot-culture represents a later Bronze Age immigration from 
Sardinia, a movement that possibly originated in north Africa At 
any rate, it seems that for some time after the establishment of 
the talayot-culture Spanish influence was of little account, and 
was not asserted again until an advanced period in the Early 
Iron Age. 

There is little evidence of direct Greek influence in the 
Balearics, though visits from merchants on their way to Ampurias 
are likely enough. ^ A few fragments of pottery and some archaic 
bronze figures are, however, the only relics of the period; nor 
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is there any considerable sign of Carthaginian dominion. On 
the other hand, the Roman occupation in the second century bc. 
seriously modified the talayot-culture, and in addition to the 
remains of the mixed civilization already described there are 
several notable Roman structures such as the aqueduct at Pollensa. 

BimaocRAPHY — E Cartailhac, Les Monuments Primilifs da lies 
BaUares, Toulouse, 1892, and Annan of the Institul d’Estudts Catalans, 
VI (igi^-jo), pp. 5S5 and 728; also A. Mayr in Abert’s Reallextkon 
der Vorgischuhte, sv Balearen, where a useful bibliography is given, 
and W J. Hemp, Arrhaeologia, 76, 121. (T. D K) 

BALEN, HENRY VAN (1560-1632), Flemish painter, 
was boin in Antwerp in 1560, and died there on July 17, 1O32 
He was a pupil of Adam von Nooit, and after travelling for a time 
in Italy, he joined the Gild of St Lucas at Antwerp in 1503 
Balen was the first master of Van Dyck, he collaborated with 
various painters, including J Breughel and F Snyders His sub- 
jects are chielly religious and mythological His painting of the 
Holy Family is in the chapel of Notre Dame, Antwerji Other 
pictures at Antwerp are' “The Trinity'’ and “The Adoration of 
the kings”; the Musee de Paris has two — the “Holy Family in 
the desert, attended by angels,” and “Abraham sending away 
Agar and her son Ismael ” 

BALES (BALESIUS), PETER (t547-i6To>), English 

calligraphist, one of the inventors of shorthand writing, was born 
in London in 1547. and is described by Anthony a Wood as a “most 
dexterous jierson in his protession . . John Evelyn sfaeaks of 
him as having written, in the year 1575, “the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Creed, Decalogue, with two short ]irayers in Latin, his own name, 
motto, day of the month, >ear of the Lord, and reign of the queen, 
to whom he presented it at Hampton Court, all of it written 
within the circle of a single penny, inchasecl in a ring and borders 
of gold, and covered with a crystal, so accurately wrought as to 
be very plainly legible; to the great admiration of her majesty, 
the whole privy council, and several ambas.sadcKS then at court ” 
Bales was very dexterous in imitating handwritings, and between 
1576 and 1500 was employed by Secretary Walsingham in certain 
political manoeuvres He was at the head of a school near the Old 
Bailey, London, in 15QO, in which year he published his Writing 
Scfioulemastir, in three Parts This book included an Arte of 
Brachygraphie, w'hich is one of the earliest attempts to construct 
a system of shorthand He died about the year 1610. 

BALFE, MICHAEL WILLIAM (1808-1870), Irish mu- 
sic composer, was born on May 15. 1808, at Dublin, the son of a 
dancing master At the age of seven he composed a polacca and 
two years later appeared in public as a violinist On the death of 
his father in 1823 he was engaged as a violinist in the orchestra of 
Drury lane, and then made an unsuccessful debut as a barytone 
at Norwich in Der Freisihutz In 1825 he was taken to Rome by 
Count Mazzara, being introducc'd to Cherubini on the way. In 
Italy he wrote his first dramatic work, a ballet. La Perouse. At 
the close of 1827 he appeared as Figaro in Rossini’s II Barbiere at 
the Italian opera in Pans Returning to Italy, he remained there 
some nine years, singing at various theatres and composing a num- 
ber of operas During this lime he married Mile. Luisa Roser, a 
Hungarian singer whom he had met at Bergamo. Fetis says that 
the public indignation roused by an attempt at “improving” 
Meyerbeer’s opera II Crociato by interpolated music of his owm 
compelled Balfe to throw up his engagement at the theatre La 
Fenice in V’enice By this time he had produced his first complete 
opera, I Rivali di se stessi, at Palermo in the carnival season of 
1820-30; the opera Un Avvertimento ai gelosi at Pavia; and En- 
rico Quarto at Milan, where he had been engaged to sing with 
Malibran at the Scala He returned to England in the spring of 
1833, and on Oct 20, 1835 his Siege of Rochelle was rapturously 
received at Drury lane The Maid of Artois followed on May 27, 
1836 — the success of the opera being confirmed by the exquisite 
singing of Malibran In 1S3S he sang the part of Papageno in the 
first performance of The Magic Flute in English Balfe was a pro- 
lific composer. His English operas alone include : Siege of Rochelle 
(1835); The Maid of Artois (1836); Catherine Grey (1837); 
Joan of Arc (1837), Folstaff (1838, Labla/he in title-role); 
Amelia, or the Love Test (1838); Keolanthe (1S41); The Bohe- 


mian Girl (Nov. 27, 1843); The Daughter of St. Mark (1844); 
The Enchantress (1845); The Bondman (1846); The Devil's in 
it (1847); The Maid of Honour (1847); The Sicilian Bride 
(1852); The Rose of Castile (1857); Satanella (1858); Bianca 
(i86o) ; The Puritan's Daughter (1861) ; The Armourer of Nantes 
(1863); Blanche de Nevers (1863). Of all these works the most 
famous and successful was, of course, The Bohemian Girl, which 
was given all over Europe, and which even to-day keeps its place in 
the active repertory. Balfe also wrote several operas for the ( 3 pera 
Comique and Grand Opera in Paris, where MM Scribe and St. 
George provided him with the libretti for his Le Pints d'a,monr 
(1843) and his Les Quatre Fils Aymon (1844) His L'Etoile de 
Seville was written in 1845 for the Academic Royale In 1804 he 
retired to Rowncy Abbey, Hertfordshire, and amused himseli with 
farming. The briefest account of Balfe would be incomplete which 
did not mention that he was the composer of “When other Lips ” 
and “I dreamt that 1 dwelt in marble halls.” He died on Oct. 20, 
1870. 

BALFOUR, ARTHUR JAMES, Balfour, ist Eari, ok 
(1848- ), British statesman, eldest son of James Maitland 

Balfour of Whittingehame, Haddingtonshire, and of Lady Blanche 
Gascoyne Cecil, a sister of the 3rd marquess of Salisbury, was 
born on July 25, 1848. Educated at Eton and Trinity college, 
Cambridge, in 1874 be became M P in the Conservative interest 
for Hertford and represented that constituency until 1885 When, 
in the spring of 1878, Lord Salisbury became foreign minister on 
the resignation of the 15th Lord Derby, Baltour became his private 
secretary, and accompanied him to the Berlin Congress At this 
lime also he became known in the world of letters, the intellectual 
subtlety and literary capacity of his Defence of Philosophic Doubt 
(1870) suggesting that he might make a reputation as a speculative 
thinker Released from his duties as private secretary to Lord 
Salisbury, his uncle, by the general election of 1880, he began 
to take a rather more active part in parliamentary affairs. 
He was for a time politically associated with Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Sir Henry Drummond Woltf, and Sir John (then Mr ) 
Gorst, the quartette becoming known as the “Fourth Party” and 
gaining notoriety by the freedom of the criticisms clirectt'd by its 
leader. Lord Randolph Churchill, against Sir Statiord Northcote, 
Lord Cross, and other prominent members of the “old gang ” In 
these sallies, however, Balfour had no direct share He was 
thought to be merely amusing himself with politics It was 
regarded as doubtful whether he had the bodily strength or the 
energy of character requisite for a big political caieer The House 
did not take him quite seriously Members did not suspect the 
reserve of strength and ability beneath what seemed to them to be 
the pose of a parliamentary flaneur As a member of the very 
select social coterie known as the “.Souls” he was, so to speak, 
“caviare to the general.” Indolence was supposed to bc the key- 
note of his character — a refined indolence, with cleverness of a 
somewhat sceptical and superior order 

These views were not shared by Lord Salisbury In his first 
administration (June 1885-Jan 1886) he made Balfour president 
of the Local Government Board, and in forming his .second admin- 
istration (July 1886) secretary for Scotland with a seat in the 
cabinet. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had resigned the chief sec- 
retaryship for Ireland, and in his stead Lord Salisbury appoint- 
ed his nephew. By the Irish Nationalists the appointment was 
received with contemptuous ridicule, for none suspected Balfour’s 
serene fearlessness, his tenacity with finesse, his debating power, 
his ability in attack, and his still greater capacity to disregard 
criticism. The debates on the Crimes bill and the Irish land bill 
quickly undeceived them, and the steady and even remorseless 
vigour with which the government of Ireland was conducted 
.speedily convinced the House of Commons and the country that 
Balfour was in his right place as chief secretary. His policy was 
that of “coercion” — the fearless administration of the Crimes 
Act — coupled with remedial legislation; and he enforced the one 
while he proceeded with the other, regardless of the task of outrage 
outside the House and of insult within Balfour's work in this 
office covered one of the most turbulent and most exciting periods 
in modern parliamentary history and Iri.sh administration. With 
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a courage that never faltered he broke down the Plan of Campaign 
in Ireland, and in parliament he not only withstood the assaults 
of the Irish Nationalists, but waged successful warfare with the 
Home Rule party. Events, it is true, were m his favour. The dis- 
closures before the Parnell Commission, the O’Shea divorce pro- 
ceedings, the downfall of Parnell, and the disruption of the Irish 
party assisted him in his task; but the fact remains that by persist- 
ent courage and undevialing thoroughness he reduced crime in 
Ireland to a vanishing point His work was also constructive, for 
he broadened the basis of material prosperity and social progress 
by creating the Congested Districts Board in iSgo During this 
period, from 1886-02, moreover, he developed gilts which made 
him one of the most effective of public speakers. Impressive in 
matter rather than m manner of delivery and seldom rising to 
the level of eloquence in the sense in which that cjuality was 
understood in a House which had listened to Bright and Glad- 
stone, his speeches weie logical and convincing and their attrac- 
tive literary form delighted a wider audience than that which 
listens to the mere politician 

On the death ol W H Smith in 1801 he became first lord of 
the Treasury and leader of the House of Commons, and in that 
capacity introduced in iSg2 a Local Government bill for Ireland 
The Conservative government was then at the end of its tether, 
and the project fell through. For the next three years Balfour 
led the opposition in the House of Commons with great skill and 
address. On the return of the Unionists to power in i 8 qs he 
resumed the leadership of the House, but not at first with the 
success expected of him, his management of the abortive education 
proposals of ’06 being thought, even by his own supporters, to 
show a disinclination for the continuous drudgeiy of parliamentary 
management. But after the opening session matters proceeded 
more smoothly. Ills successful conduct of an Irish Local Govern- 
ment bill, his championship of the voluntary schools, his adroit 
parliamentary handling ol the problems opened up by the move- 
ment against ritualistic practices in the Church of England, and 
his pronouncement in favour of a Roman Catholic university lor 
Ireland — for which he outlined a scheme that met with much 
adverse criticism both from his colleagues and his party — ^were 
the most important aspects of Balfour’s activity during the years 
1805-1900 During the illness of Lord Salisbury in i8g8, and 
again in Lord Salisbury’s absence abroad, he was in charge of the 
foreign office, and conducted the very critical negotiations with 
Russia on the imiiortant cpiestion of iailwa>.s in north China. 
At the general election of i()oo he was returned for East Man- 
chester (which he had represented since 1885) by a majority of 
2,453, and continued in office as first lord of the Treasury 

On Lord Salisbury’s resignation on July n, IQ02, his nephew 
succeeded him as prime minister, with the cordial a]>proval of all 
sections of the Unionist party. Balfour reconstituted the cabinet. 
He himself became lirst lord of the Treasury and lord privy seal, 
with the duke of De\onshire (remaining lord president of the 
council) as leader of the House of Lords; Lord Lansdowne 
remained foreign secretary, Mr (afterwards Lord) Ritchie took 
the place of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach (afterwards Lord St. Ald- 
wyn) as chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Chamberlain remained 
colonial secretary, his son Austen being postmaster-general with 
a seat in the cabinet. The task of clearing up after the war, 
both in South Africa and at home, lay before the government, 
but the prime minister’s cordial relations with Chamberlain and 
the enthusiastic support of a large parliamentary majority made 
the prospects fair. Chamberlain went to South Africa in the late 
autumn, with the hope that his per.sonality would influence the 
settlement there; and the Venezuela crisis was met by tactful 
handling and by an ultimate recourse to arbitration The exten- 
sion of the new Education Act to London and Wyndham’s Irish 
Land Purchase Act were well received. But Ritchie’s remission of 
the shilling import-duty on corn led to Chamberlain’s crusade 
in favour of tariff reform and colonial preference, and as the 
session proceeded the rift widened in the Unionist ranks 

Balfour had always admitted the onesidedness of the English 
free-trade system, and had supported the desirability of retali- 
ating against unfair competition and “dumping” by foreign 


countries. But Mr. Chamberlain’s new programme for a general 
tariff, with new taxes on food arranged so as to give a preterence 
to colonial products, involved a radical alteration of the estab- 
lished fiscal system, and such out-and-out Unionist free-traders 
in the cabinet as Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton, and outside 
It, hke Lord Hugh Cecil and Arthur Elliot (secretary to the 
Treasury), were entirely opposed to this Balfour was anxious to 
avoid a rupture, doubtful of the feeling ot the country, uncertain 
of the details by which Chamberlain’s scheme could lie worked 
out. As leader of the party and responsible for the maintenance of 
so great a political engine, he w'as anxious not to be precipitate He 
was neither for nor against the new movement and piofesscd to 
hold “no settled convictions” on the subjeit From the middle 
of May, when Chamberlain began to press, the matter, Balfour 
had a difficult hand to play, so long as it was uncertain how the 
party would follow the new lead Another opportunity for mak- 
ing political capital was provided by the publication of the report 
of the royal commission on the Boer War under ].,ord Elgin’s 
chairmanship, W’hich horrified the country by its disclosures 
(Aug. 20) of political and military muddling and the want of any 
efficient system of organization 

On Sept 16 Balfour published a pamphlet on “Insular Free 
Trade,” and on the 18th it was announced that Lord George 
Hamilton and Ritchie had resigned, Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
and Arthur Elliot following a day or two later. These were the 
strait free-traders, but at the same time Chamberlain resigned 
also The correspondence between Chamberlain and Balfour 
(Sept. 9 and 16) was imblished, and presented the latter in the 
light of a sympathizer with .some form of fiscal union with the 
colonies, if practicable, and m favour of retalkitory duties, but 
unable to believe that the country was yet ready to agree to the 
ta.xation of food required for a preferential tariff, and therefore 
unwilling to support that scheme At the same time he encouraged 
Chamberlain to test the feeling of the public and to convert them 
by his missionary efforts outside the government Chamberlain 
on his side emphasized his owm parliamentary loyalty to Balfour. 
In his pamphlet on “Insular Free Trade” the prime minister 
reviewed the economic history since Cobden’s time, pointed to 
the falsification of the promises of the eaily ‘free-traders, and to 
the fact that England was still the only free-importing country, 
and insisted that he was “in harmony with the true spirit of free- 
trade” when he pleaded for “freedom to negotiate that freedom of 
e.xchange may be increased ” This manifesto was at first taken, 
not only as the platform of the government, but also as that 
from which its resigning free-trade members had dissented; and 
the country was puzzled by a statement from Lord George Hamil- 
ton that Balfour had circulated among his colleagues a second 
and different document in fuller agreement with Chamberlain. 
The situation was confused by personal suspicion and distrust as 
well as by economic difficulties But the public noted that the 
duke of Devonshire, whose orthodoxy was considered typical, 
remained in the cabinet 

On Oct I Balfour spoke at Sheffield, reiterating his views as 
to free-trade and retaliation, insisting that he “intended to lead.” 
and declaring that he was prepared to reverse the traditional 
fiscal policy by doing aw.ay with the a.xiom that import duties 
should only be levied for revenue purposes. The speech was not 
enthusiastically received by the National Union of Conservative 
Associations, known to be predominantly in sympathy with Cham- 
berlain. The free-traders also did not like Balfour’s formula as 
to reversing the traditional fiscal policy of import taxes for rev- 
enue only Next day the duke of Devonshire resigned, a step 
somewhat bitterly resented by Balfour, who clearly thought that 
his sacrifices in order to conciliate the duke had now been made in 
vain. During this critical fortnight the duke had apparently 
acquiesced in Balfour’s compromise and had co-operated in 
reconstituting the ministry. 

During the remainder of 1003 the struggle within the Unionist 
party continued Chamberlain spoke all over the country, advo- 
cating a definite scheme for reorganizing the budget, so as to have 
more taxes on imj^orts, including food, but proposing to adjust the 
taxation so as to improve the position of the working-classes and 
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to stimulate employment. The free-trade Unionists, with the duke 
of Devonshire, Lord Goschen, Lord James, and Lord Hugh Cecil 
as their chief representatives, started a Free Food League m oppo- 
sition to Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform league. They criticized 
Balfour’s attitude and repudiated his assumption that retaliation 
would be desirable Finally in December came the appointment 
of Chamberlain’s Tariff Commission. There was no doubt about 
the obstinacy and persistency of both sections, and both were 
fighting, not only to persuade the public, but for the capture of 
the party and of its prime minister. Both sides were inclined to 
claim him; neither could do so without qualification Balfour 
insisted that in any case no definite action could be taken till the 
next parliament; and while he declined to go the “whole hog’’ — 
as the phrase went — with Chamberlain, he did nothing to dis- 
courage Chamberlain’s campaign Minor changes were made in 
the ministry in 1903, the government held together, and in 1904 
the Licensing bill was successfully carried. Though a few Union- 
ists transferred their allegiance, notably Winston Churchill, and 
by-elections went badly, Balfour still commanded a considerable 
though a dwindling majority. On Oct. 3 Balfour spoke at Edin- 
burgh on the fiscal question The more aggres.sive protectionists 
among Chamberlain’s supporters had lately become very con- 
fident. Mr. Balfour plainly repudiated “protection’’ in so far as it 
meant a policy aiming at supporting or creating home industries 
by raising home prices; but he introduced a new point by declar- 
ing that an Imperial Conference would be called to discuss with 
the colonies the question of preferential tariffs if the Unionist 
government obtained a majority at the next general election. 

It was plain indeed that the fiscal question itself was ripe for 
the polls; Board of Trade statistics had been issued in profusion, 
and the whole case was before the country But, though Chamber- 
lain declared his desire for an early appeal to the electors, he 
maintained his parliamentary loyalty to Balfour There were, 
moreover, public reasons why a change of government was unde- 
sirable While foreign affairs were being admirably conducted by 
Lord Lansdowne, they were critical enough to make it dangerous 
to contemplate a “swopping of horses ” The Russo-Japanese War 
might at any moment lead to complications. The exerci.se by 
Russian warships of the right of search over British ships was 
causing great irritation in English commercial circles during 1004: 
on Oct 23 the outrageous firing by the Russian Baltic fleet 011 
the English fishing-fleet off the Dogger Bank in the North sea 
was within an ace of causing war There were also important 
negotiations on foot for a renewal or revision of the treaty with 
Japan; and it was felt that on these grounds it would be a mistake 
for the government to allow itself to be driven into a premature 
dissolution, unless it found it. self unable to maintain a majority 
in parliament The end came in Nov. IQ05, precipitated by a 
speech made by Balfour at Newcastle on the 14th, appealing for 
unity in the party and the sinking of differences, an appeal plainly 
addressed to Chamberlain, whose supporters were clamouring for 
a fighting policy But Chamberlain was no longer prepared to 
wait. On Nov 21 at Bristol he insisted on his programme being 
adopted, and Balfour was compelled to abandon the position he 
had held with so much tactical dexterity for two years past. Amid 
Liberal protests in favour of immediate dissolution, he resigned 
on Dec. 4; and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was entrusted 
by the King with the formation of a government The Unionists 
went to the polls with divided counsels and sustained a crushing 
defeat, Balfour himself being defeated by a large majority in 
Manchester. 

Negotiations took place between Balfour and Chamberlain 
which resulted in the patching up of an agreement (expressed in 
a correspondence dated Feb 14), and its confirmation at a meet- 
ing of the party at Lansdowne House a few days later. The new 
compact was indicated in Mr Balfour’s letter, in which he 
declared that “fiscal reform is, and must remain, the first con- 
structive work of the Unionist party; its objects are to secure 
more equal terms of competition for British trade and closer 
commercial union with the colonies; and while it is at present 
unnecessary to prescribe the exact methods by ^yhich these objects 
are to be attained, and inexpedient to permit differences of opinion 


as to these methods to divide the party, though other means are 
possible, the establishment of a moderate general tariff on manu- 
factured goods, not imposed for the purpose of raising prices or 
giving artificial protection against legitimate competition, and 
the imposition of a small duty on foreign corn are not in principle 
objectionable and should be adopted if shown to be necessary for 
the attainment of the ends in view or for purposes of revenue.” 
Mr. Balfour’s leadership of the whole party was now confirmed; 
and a seat was found for him in the City of London by the retire- 
ment of Mr. Gibbs. 

The downfall of Mr. Balfour’s administration, and the necessity 
of reorganizing the Unionist forces on the basis of the common 
platform now adopted, naturally represented a fresh departure 
under his leadership, the conditions of which to some extent 
depended on the opportunities given to the new opposition by the 
; proceedings of the Radical government. His own administration 
had been wrecked, through no initiative of his, by the dissensions 
over the fiscal question. But his wide range of knowledge and 
interests, his intellectual finesse, his personal hold over his sup- 
porters, his statesmanlike grasp upon imperial problems, and his 
oratorical ability had been proved to a remarkable degree; and 
in foreign affairs his tenure of power had been conspicuously 
successful. He left his country, indeed, in a position of strength 
abroad which it had not held since the Crimean War His institu- 
tion of the permanent Committee of Imperial Defence and of the 
new Army Council (1004) were reforms of the highest importance, 
resulting from the report of a “triumvirate” consisting of Lord 
E.sher, Sir John Fisher, and Sir George Clarke, appointed in Nov. 
1903. The Unionist regime as a whole, however, had collapsed, 
its ministers had become “stale.” The heavy taxation of the war 
years was still retained, to the disgust especially of the income-tax 
payers; and new issues arose over the Education Act, labour 
questions, and the introduction of Chinese labour into South 
Africa (in 1904), which were successfully used against the gov- 
ernment m the constituencies. The result was the electoral defeat 
which indicated, no doubt, a pronounced weakening of Mr. Bal- 
four's position in public confidence. This verdict, however, was 
one based mainly on temporary reasons, which were soon to be 
over-shadowed by the new issues involved in the change of min- 
istry. As a matter of fact, a year of opposition had not passed 
before his power in the House of Commons, even with so small 
a party behind him, was once more realized The immense 
Radical majority started with a feeling of contempt for the 
leader who had been rejected at Manchester, but by 1907 
he had completely reasserted his individual pre-eminence among 
parliamentarians. Mr Balfour had never spoken more bril- 
liantly, nor shone more as a debater, than in these years when 
he had to confiont a House of Commons three-fourths of 
which was hostile. His speech at Birmingham (Nov. 14, IQ07), 
fully accepting the principles of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy, 
proved epoch-making in consolidating the Unionist party — except 
for a small number of free-traders, like Lord Robert Cecil, who 
continued to hold out — in favour of tariff reform ; and during 1908 
the process of recuperation went on, the by-elections showing to 
a marked degree the increased popular support given to the Union- 
ist candidates. The rejection of this budget in Dec. 1909 by the 
House of Lords led to a desperate struggle at the polls in Jaii. 
1910 The Unionists won back over 100 seats, returning 273 
strong, but were still in a minority, the Liberals numbering 275, 
Labour members 40, and Irish Nationalists 82. Mr. Balfour him- 
self was elected for the City of London by an enormous majority. 

Balfour’s other publications, not yet mentioned, include Essays 
and Addresses (1893) and The Foundations of Belief, being Notes 
introductory to the Study of Theology (1895). He was president 
of the British Association in 1904, and became a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1888. He was known from early life as a cultured 
musician, and became an enthusiastic golf player, having been 
captain of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club at St. Andrews in 
1894-95. (H. C.) 

As Conservative leader, after the general election of Jan. 1910, 
Balfour was confronted with an embarrassing situation While 
endeavouring to save the effective authority of a second chamber 
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and to avert Irish Home Rule, with his supporters still sore over 
the Tariff Reform controversy, he was faced by a Liberal ministry 
dominated once more by a body of 8o Irish Nationalists, who held 
the balance of power in the House of Commons and insisted on a 
forward policy. He advocated the reform of the House of Lords 
as an alternative to the Ministerial Veto resolutions, which he 
denounced as irrational 

In the lull in the party fight which followed the death of King 
Edward he welcomed the suggestion of a conference between the 
parties to endeavour to arrange a compromise, and was one of 
the eight leaders who met on 21 occasions between June and 
November without coming to an agreement. When the confer- 
ences failed and ministers announced another dissolution he did 
his best to rouse the country to the dangers which, in his opinion, 
threatened it. When the second general election of 1910 con- 
firmed the verdict of the first, dissatisfaction with his leadership, 
which had been long entertained by a considerable section of the 
Unionists, began to spread. It was pointed out that he had now 
led the party to three electoral defeats in succession, in 1906, 
Jan 1910, and Dec 1910 

The course of the session of 191T intensified this dissatisfaction. 
Balfour did indeed fight the Parliament bill, in its passage through 
the House of Commons, with courage, persistency, acuteness, and 
passion In committee he strove hard, but in vain, to get funda- 
mental laws exempted from its operation. But he shrank from 
encouraging the House of Lords to persist in opposition when 
ministers announced that they had obtained the King’s consent 
to the creation of sufficient peers to make its passage certain 
He did indeed move a vote of censure imputing to ministers a 
gross abuse of the constitution in the advice they had given to 
the Crown; but he declared that he would stand or fall with Lord 
Lansdowne in that statesman’s recommendation to the Unionist 
peers to abstain from further resistance as being no longer free 
agents. 

This attitude was passionately resented by a large group oS 
“Diehards,” who organized themselves under Lord Halsbury. 
Mr Balfour’s counsel prevailed, and the bill was allowed to pass; 
but his authority as leader had been seriously shaken, and in 
November he decided that the time had come for him to resign. 
In announcing his decision to a meeting of the Conservative 
Association of the City of London on Nov, 8 he said that he 
desired to abandon his heavy responsibility before he could be 
suspected of suffering from a sort of petrifaction in old courses 
and inability to deal with new problems; and that he felt he had 
not the vigour, at his time of life, again to conduct a ministry. The 
announcement, in spite of the signs of discontent, came as a great 
shock to the party and the country 

Mr Balfour was then only 63, and his powers as a parliamen- 
tarian were really at their height Although he proceeded to 
devote more time to his manifold other interests in life — philos- 
ophy, science, literature, and the fine arts — he still took at inter- 
vals a prominent part in debate, giving throughout a loyal support 
to his successor in the House of Commons, Mr Bonar Law. The 
renewed controversy on Home Rule afforded him a great oppor- 
tunity; and the powerful series of speeches which he delivered, at 
Westminster and elsewhere, in the course of the next three years, 
did much to awaken Great Britain to the imminent danger of civil 
war in Ireland, and to force ministers into the policy of excluding 
Ulster, in some form or other, from the operation of their bill. 

When the World War broke out he cordially accepted the pwlicy 
of the Unionist leaders to sink all political differences in support 
of the national Government. Speaking at the Guildhall, London, 
on Nov. II, 1914, he said that the Allies were fighting for civiliza- 
tion and the cause of small States, and, whether the War was 
short or long, they would triumph. In this spirit he joined the 
first Coalition ministry in May 1915, becoming First Lord of the 
Admiralty under Mr Asquith He speedily restored the harmony 
of the Board of Admiralty which had been distracted by a quarrel 
between Churchill and Lord Fisher. He also reversed Churchill’s 
policy of differentiating between prisoners from submarines as 
compared with other German prisoners. Perhaps the bpst work 
which he did at the Admiralty was the issue, at intervals, of 
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some cogent papers, mainly for the benefit of (he Americans, indi- 
cating the great work of the British Navy in the War 
The chief naval battle of the conflict, the battle of Jutland, was 
fought during his term of office, and he incurred widespread 
criticism by the manner in which the news was officially communi- 
cated to the public, the great losses in ships being dwelt on to 
such an extent as to suggest that, instead of being a victory, if 
an imperfect one, the action was a defeat In Nov. 1916 Balfour 
brought Sir John Jellicoe into the Atlmiralty as First Sea Lord, 
Sir David Beatty becoming naval commander-in-chief. On the 
King’s birthday, June 3, 1916, Mr. Balfour’s eminence and his 
patriotic readiness to resume in wartime, in spite of advancing 
years, official labours in a secondary position were suitably recog- 
nised by the grant of the Order of Merit. When Mr Lloyd George 
formed his Coalition ministry in Dec. 1916 the Foreign Office, on 
the retirement of Lord Grey of Fallodon, was pressed upon Mr. 
Balfour, as it was essential to have there a man of experience and 
weight He took up his new duties only a few weeks before Ger- 
many instituted the unrestricted submarine warfare which brought 
the United States into the War; and in April 1917 he headed a 
British mission which visited America in order (o arrange for 
regular co-operation between the two countries 

His attractive personality greatly impres.scd his hosts and he 
received the compliment of being invited to address the House 
of Representatives on May 5. He proceeded subsequently to 
Canada and there addressed the two houses of parliament The 
concentration of power in the hands of the W'ar cabinet and the 
great personal ascendancy which Lloyd George, as Prime minister, 
rapidly acquired tended to reduce the importance of the foreign 
secretary during Balfour’s tenure of the post It was, however, 
he, as foreign secretary, who in Nov. 1917 gave a promise on 
behalf of the British Government to piovicle a “national home” 
for the Jews in Palestine after the War He went to the Pans 
Conference in 1919 as the second British plenipotentiary and 
appended his signature to the Treaty of Versailles and to the 
abortive treaty of guarantee to France against German aggression 
When the conference was over, Balfour relinquished the secre- 
tary of state’s seals to Lord Curzon, but remained in Lloyd 
George’s cabinet as lord president of the council. He was appoint- 
ed chief representative of the British Government at the first 
Assembly of the League of Nations in 1920 and also at the 
International Conference at Washington, D C , ip the winter of 
19:11-22. At W’ashington he was, after Secretary of State Hughes, 
the leading figure of the conference; and his prompt and cordial 
acceptance of Hughes’s proposals for the scrapping of capital 
.ships and their future strict limitation greatly impressed the 
American public. The conference not only secured the limitation 
of navies, but also merged the Anglo-Japanese Alliance into the 
Four-Power Pacific Treaty, the other two Powers being the 
United States and France. On his return in 1922 from this mis- 
sion Balfour was created, in March, a Knight of the Garter, 
though still a commoner, and in April, an earl. 

During (his year (he question of Inter-Allied debts was press- 
ingly rai.sed by America, a purely creditor state; and Lord Bal- 
four addressed the so-called Balfour note, on behalf of the British 
Government, to the French Ambassador and the representatives 
of other European Powers. He pointed out that, while Great 
Britain, though more a lender than a borrower, was in favour of 
a general cancellation of Inter-Allied debts, she could not agree 
to the cancellation of European debts due to her independently 
of the question of the British debt to the United States 
Lord Balfour had no sympathy with the feeling of hostility 
which was growing in the Conservative party throughout 1021-22 
toward the continuance of a Coalition ministry, and spoke in that 
sense at the Carlton club meeting on Oct ig, 1922, which broke 
up the Coalition. He resigned office along with the other Unionist 
Coalition ministers and did not join either Bonar Law’s or Bald- 
win’s Conservative ministry in 1922-23. But he maintained a 
friendly attitude, and, after the fall of the Government, he moved, 
in a party meeting on Feb. ii, 1924, a vote of confidence in the 
ex-premier whicl^ was carried by acclamation 

Lord Balfour was elected in igig chancellor of his old uni- 
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\ersity, Cambridge. In 1923 he publi.shod a further philosophical 
work, T/irism and Thought, a Study tn Familiar Beliefs. lie 
became president of the British Academy and was constant in 
his attendance at its meetings He became president also of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology. Early in 1925 he 
paid a visit to Palestine and was received with enthusiasm by 
the Jewish population, which had accepted his invitation of 1Q17 
to establish there a national home. No open Arab hostility was 
shown to him in Palestine; but in Syria, which he proceeded to 
visit, it flamed out in immediate menace and the French adminis- 
tration had to escort him hurriedly out of the country. On his 
return to England he accepted an invitation from Mr Baldwin, 
cm Lord Curzon s death, to join the Government as lord president 
of the council; and he was immediately detailed for the congenial 
task of presiding over a Civil Research committee instituted by 
the cabinet. In his 80th year, his physical and his mental claMic- 
ity were more than ever remark.iblc He was universally revered 
as one of the last representatives of the old aristocratic type of 
political leaders, and as the Nestor of British statesmanship (Sec 
CoNShRVATiVE Paria , Engi.isii History ) (G E. B ) 

BALFOUR, FRANCIS MAITLAND (tS<;i-i882l, Brit- 
ish biologist, younger brother of A. J. Balfour (first carl), was 
born in Edinburgh. Educated at Harrow and at Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where he took the second place in the natural science 
tripos of Dec 1873, he was selected to occupy one of the two 
seats allocated to the University of Cambridge at the Naples 
zoological station The fruits of his research there appeared in a 
series of papers (published as a monograph in 1878) on the 
Elasmobranch fishes, which threw new light on the development 
of several organs in the Vertebrates, in particular of the uro- 
genital and nervous systems. His next work W'us a large treatise, 
Comparative Embryology, in two volumes; the first, published in 
1S80, dealing with the invertebrates, and the second (1881) with 
the Vertebrates. In 1882 Cambridge University instituted a pro- 
fessorship of animal morphology for him. But he perished, prob- 
ably on July IQ, 1882, in attempting the ascent of the Aiguille 
Blanche, Mont Blanc, at that time unsealed. Bc.sides being a 
brilliant morphologist, Balfour was an accomplished naturalist 
BALFOUR, SIR JAMES (of Pittendreich) (d 1583 or 
1584), Scottish judge and politician, son of Sir Michael Balfour 
of Montquhanny, was educated for the legal branch of the 
Church of Scotland In June 1547 he was imprisoned, with John 
Knox and others, but was released in 15^9 He then abjured the 
reformers, and entered the service of Mary of Guise. Later he 
went over to the lords of the congregation, only to betray their 
plans On the arrival of Mary, queen of Scots, he became one of 
her s«s retaiirs, and stood high in her favour. The queen con- 
ferred on him a succession of appointments, and in 1566 he be- 
came lord -clerk-register. He w.as deeply implicated in the mur- 
der of Darnley, which took place at Kirk o’ Field, his brother’s 
house, and he is reputed to have drafted the marriage contract 
of Mary and Bofhw'ell On the fall of Bothwell he changed sides 
once more, surrendered Edinburgh castle to Murray, and was 
appointed president of the court of .sc.ssion. He continued his 
career of treachery until in 1573 he had exhausted the credulity 
of all parties and fled to France, where he remained until 1580 
At the end of that year he returned to Scotland and helped to 
procure the downf.dl and execution of the earl of Morton by 
giving evidence of the latter’s complicity in the murder of Darn- 
ley. Balfour himself was reinstated in 1583, but died before 
Jan. 24, 1584 In spite of his black record of political treachery 
he must be remembered as the greatest Scots lawyer of his day, 
and as part-author of the earliest text-book of Scots law, Bal- 
four’s Prac ticks, which was, however, not printed until 1754. 
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there quoted, Sir J Melville, Memoirs (Bannatyne Club, 1827), A 
Lang, Hht. of Scotland, vol. li. and authorities (1902) ; Cal. of State 
Papers — Register of Privy Conned of Scotland, i.-ui,; Scottish Series 
(Thorpe), i and ii. (Bam), 11 -iv ; The Border Papers, i ; llamdlon 
Papers, ii. {Foreign). - 

BALFOUR, SIR JAMES, Bart, (of Depmylne and Kin- 
naird) (c. 1600-1057), Scottish annalist and antiquary, was 


acquainted w’ith Sir William Segar and with Dugdale, to whose 
Monasticon he contributed. He was made Lyon king-at-arms in 
1630. Some of his numerous works arc preserved in the Advocates’ 
library (now National Library of Scotland) at Edinburgh, together 
with his correspondence — from which rich collection Haig pub- 
lished Balfour’s Annalcs of Scotland from Makolm III. to Charles 
//. (1824-25) 

See Sibbalcl, Memorta Balfourtana (1099). 

BALFOUR, ROBERT (IUlforeus) (i550?-i625?), Scot- 
tish philosopher, was educated at St. Anclrews and at Pans He 
was for many years principal of Guienne college, Bordeaux His 
great work is his Commentarii in Organtim Logicum Aristotelis 
(Bordeaux, 1618); the cojiy in the British Museum contains a 
number of highly-culogistic poems in his honour. Balfour was 
one of the scholars who contributed to spread over Europe the 
fame of the praefervidum ingeninm Scotorum His contempo- 
rary, Dempster, called him the “phoenix of his age, a philoso- 
pher profoundly skilled in the Greek and Latin languages, and a 
mathematician worthy of being compared with the ancients ” 
His Clcomedts metrora, with notes and Latin tran.slation, was 
reprinted at Leiden as late as 1820. 

.See T Dempster, Ilistoria Ecelesiastica Gentis Scot 01 urn (Bonn, 
1627) , D, living. Lives of Senttish Writers (Edinbutgh, 1S39) ; W. 
Aiiclcison, The Scottish Nation, 1. 217 (Edmbuigh, 1803). 

BALGUY, JOHN (1086-1748), English divine and philos- 
opher, was born at Sheffield on Aug 10, 1686, and became a 
prebendary of Salisbury in 1727 through the influence of Hoad- 
ly, and in 1729 bec.ime vicar of Northallerton He died at 
Harrogate on Sept. 21, 1748. His cailicst published works were 
two tracts in defence of Bishop TIoadly against his High Church 
opponents, but his most important works were directed against 
the Deists, and supported the position taken by his fricncl Dr. 
Samuel Clarke (1075-1720). The best known of these are 
Letter to a Deist (1720); Divine Rectitude (1730); and A Sec- 
ond Letter to a Deist, Ills tracts were collected in one volume 
in 1734, and his sermons in two volumes (1748 and 1750). 

BALI, an island, ea.st of Java across the shallow Bali Strait, 
only a mile wide at its narrowest; length 93m, extreme width 
50m , area 2,095sq m. With Lombok, it 
forms a residency with two divisions, Sing- 
aradja and South Bali. Mountainous, with 
deep ravines southward, it has a large allu- 
vial plain in the south. The chief range 
runs from Lombok Strait to Bali Strait, 
and is divided into (i) the eastern moun- 
tains, Mt. Agung, or Bali Peak, a regular 
volcano reaching 10,49911 , rising sheer up 
from the i rater lake of that name, Mt 
Batur, in this seel ion, is the only active 
\olcano in the island; (2) the hills of the 
central division, of recent volcanic forma- 
tion, with the crater lakes Bratan, Boejan, 
and Tanihhngan; (3) the barren, unin- 
habited Jembrana mountains, till the west- 
ern division and extend right to the narrow 
part of Bali Strait. A small plateau o^ 
Bv couiTTtsT or THE EOTAL chulk, 20oft. abovc sea-level connects with 
^n*^ba'lii!''*Tutch east mainland by the narrow and low Tafel- 
iNDiES. DANCING GIRLS huk isthmus, which, with a spur projecting 
ARE TRAINED IN THE ART northwards on the eastern side, gives 
FROM CHILDHOOD jjali — apart from the little-used Teniuku, 

in the east — its only safe anchorage, Benua, the port for Den 
Pasar, though the entrance between coral reefs is tortuous. The 
coast is mostly steep and little indented, and on the north is 
exposed to the full force of the west monsoon, so the roadstead 
of Buieleng, the port of Singaradja, is often unsafe, whilst a 
heavy sea runs off the south coast during the south-east mon- 
soon. Nine miles off the south-east coast lies the hilly island of 
Musa Penida, an old convict settlement. The rivers flow mostly 
steeply south from the central mountains and are quite unsuitable 
for navigation. Practically dry at one season, they become 
choked and liable to flood during the period of heavy rainfall. 
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Bali belongs to Java in climate, flora and fauna. Tigers are 
known in the west, but not the rhinoceros or wild butfalo, deer 
exist, and wild pig, in considerable numbers, and they damage 
crops. Mammals, birds, and insects of Asiatic origin found m Bali, 
but not east of the island, led Wallace to draw a line between 
Bali and Lombok — extending between Borneo and Celebes — ^mark- 
ing the limit of the fauna of the Oriental, or Indian region, and 
since termed “Wallace’s Line’’; but later authorities are inclined 
to treat all the Lesser Sunda Islands as a transitional region 
With extremely fertile soil, abundant rainfall, and very equable 
climate, ranging to sub-lrojiical in the mountains, Bali has luxuri- 
ant vegetation, with smaller trees than Java. Teak, coconut, 
lontar, and other palms are plentiful; sugar c.me, coltee, cocoa, 
tobacco, indigo, ground nuls, and all Malayan fruits aie grown to 
perfection, with excellent European vegetables on the highlands 
The Balinese are easily the most expert rice-growers in the Archi- 
pelago, irrigating admirably in native style. From a distance, the 
green terraced lull sides resemble hanging gardens Coflee is 
grown for export, water bulfalo, cattle, horses, dogs, goats, and 
many pigs are kept — the last for export to Java and Malaya, 
for the Chinese there Population (lo^S) 046,387, composed of 
236 Eurofieans and Eurasians, 030,150 natives, and 6 ooa foreign 
Asiatics, including Chinese. Agriculture and fishing are the chief 
activities 

The Balinese are expert craftsmen in* gold, silver and other 
metals They are clever in the manufactiue of arms, in wood- 
carving, as stone-masons, and in designing m colour, and building 
good temples and houses of stone, bine pottery is manufactuiecl 
and the women weave beautiful garments in cotton and silk, 
and te.xtuies of gold and silver thread, of rich colouring and 
artistic pattern The iieople aie of Hindu-Javanese extraction, 
with an original strain of Pajiuan blood, probably mixed with 
Pol>nesian Coloni/ced from India direct, and from Java, by 
Hindu-Javanese immigrants, in the days when Hindu influence 
there was at its highest, and again later, when Arab invasion in 
Java threatened those Javanese who wished to retain their Hindu 
laith, the aboriginal element in B.ili was well-nigh submerged, 
save among the “Bali Aga” in a few isolated jiUues, who follow 
a Polynesian cult and keep to themseKes in their own villages 
A few Mohammedans live more or less secluded along the coa^t, 
but nearly everyone is Hindu in religion, though otteimgs to house- 
hold deities, at little home-shrines, show Polynesian religious 
mllueiice. Br.ihma, \’ishnu, and Krishna are known, but it is 
to Si\a that the temples are cleclicMtecl In temple sculpture, the 
form of Ganesh is .sometimes .seen, together with a repulsive form, 
the upper part human — the face, that of a man, havong tusks — 
the lower, animal, knowm as Lorong, and the phallic .symbol is 
seen. The temple, or piira, with three walled-in courts, contains 
small buildings, or .sheds, for the priests and their various cere- 
monies. The third, or inner court, encloses the actual temples, 
small wooden buildings on stone foundations Worship in the open 
is attended with feasting, flowers, and music; there are female 
as well as male priests, and w'omen, particularly young maidens, 
play a leading part. Caste is observed as in the four degrees ol 
India — Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra, suttee was prac- 
tised before Dutch rule came; the cow is reveied. and cremation 
occuis on a scale unparalleled in any jiart of India 

The Balinese re.semble better-class Javanese, with a lighter skin 
where the Hindu strain is pronounced Their long dark hair is 
fastened by both sexes up on the head, but princes and nobles 
cut it short. They seem stronger than the Javanese, are obser- 
vant, lively, hospitable, eager to leain, careful and zealous in 
religion. They are very fond of feasts, games, dancing (watching 
profe.ssional dancers), and dramatic performances with music 
The spoken language belongs to the same class as Javanese, 
Sundanese, etc., and is akin to the Sasak spoken in Lombok. The 
literary tongue borrows from Old Javanese in the three modes 
of address, and in the alphabet. Balinese sacred literature is 
written in the ancient Kam language of Java, and is well under- 
stood The name of the country is held to derive from the San- 
skrit word balin, strong,, and Hindu influence is predominant in 
the art of the island, the form of agriculture, and the representa- 
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tion of the drama, whether in the form of dalang, or “shadow- 
show,’’ or wayang, in which there is a stage with actors, the lemale 
parts being taken by men In both forms, events taken from 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana are presented. Rights and 
duties of the village are enshrined in written law's and enforced 
by a sort of village council Practically all cultivable land is 
cultivated, and tenuie and irrigation are regulated by local agri- 
cultural associations Land descends from father to son, and 
it is very difficult for any outsider to obtain a landed intere.st 
in Bali; nor is outside influence in any way encouraged by the 
Dutch, who giv'e financial support to such of the peasantry as 
need it, through a State bank, m the form of advances against 
crops. The landscape of Bali is very beautiful, lull of contrasts, 
with profusion of vegetation and wonderful distant views troni 
the mountains There is the additional charm of its fine old 
temples — those of Tampak Siiing — the oldest, the mysterious 
“drum of Pedjing,” and the double-coned volcano of Batur. Many 
roads were made before the Dutch arrived, but they greatly 
improved them, and motoring is safe and enjoyable No hotels 
exist, but the pasaugrahans, or rest-house.s, built for government 
officials on tour, are available at a fixed charge in every important 
centre 

Singaradja, in the north, is the capital of Bali and the seat 
of the Residc-nt It has attractive buildings of Dutch colonial 
type, government offices, business premises, etc , and a neat native 
quarter, on the side of hills which slopie gradually from Buleleng, 
on the coast, a couple of miles or so below Singaradja, to the 
northern spurs of the central mountains It has a population of 
0,425 (104 Europeans and Eurasians), and is a market for native 
produce and imported goods Such, also are Den Pasar (Badung), 
with 14,5^0 inhabitants and an Assistant-Resident, Karang Asem, 
where the semi-independent descendant of the old Balinese 
princes, 1 Goesti Bagoes Djilantik, acts as stadtholder for the 
Dutch Government, Klungklung (also the chief centre for native 
arts and crafts), Gian jar and Tabanan, all in the south, which 
holds the greater part of the population, and Negara, in the 
extreme west. The Roval Mail Packet Company has a bi-wcekly 
servic e bet ween Bali and Java, tailing at both Betuia and Buleleng, 
and the iskancl has telephone and telegraphic communication, but 
no railways or tramways 

From the language on brass tablets found in Bali in the loth 
century it is known that a Ilinduized culture existed there then 
which had come direct from India Later it was probably under 
the suzerainty of Majapahil, in Java, becoming independent wdien 
that dynasty fell before Arab invasion. Several of the Majapahit 
princes fled to Bali, and their descendants undoubtedly shared 
in the partition of Bali (end of 17th century) into nine sepa- 
rate principalities — Klungklung, Karang Asem, Mengwi, Badung, 
Bangli, Tabanan, Gianjar, Buleleng, and Jembrana Houtman had 
visited Bali, in 1 507, and in 1 743 the Susuhanan of Surakarta ceded 
his “rights” over Bali to the Dutch, who took no steps to claim 
them, but later, a slave recruiting post was established in Badung 
The Balinese princes recognized Dutch supremacy but retained 
local autonomy. They agreed to forgo their ancient right of con- 
fiscating the cargoes of wrecked ships. In 1844, however, the 
Rajas of Buleleng and Karang Asem asserted this “right,” and 
the Dutch sent an expedition (1840) which brought them to 
terms Later they recanted and the princes of Bangli and Lom- 
bok helped the Dutch against them. The prince of Bangli was 
given Buleleng as a reward, Karang Asem became a fief of the 
Lombok Raja, and all the Balinese princes signed a new 
treaty recognizing Dutch supremacy, and prohibiting piracy, 
‘'lavery, the exercise of “shore rights,” and settlements of any 
other Euroiiean power Native misrule in Buleleng and Jembrana 
led to indirect Dutch government there in 1854-56 and direct 
government in 1882. Wars between the other Balinese states led 
Gianjar to seek Dutch protection in iqoo, to avoid extinction, 
whilst before this Mengwi had been divided among Badung, 
Tabanan. Klungklung. and Gianjar Karang Asem had not sup- 
ported its overlord, the Raja of Mataram. in Lombok, in 1804 
against the Dutcl|, and the regent, in iSgq, was made stadtholder. 
Klungklung then refused to give up criminals, Badung re-asserted 
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the “right’’ of looting wrecked ships, and Tabanan and Bangli 
joined this state. A Dutch expedition in 1906 resulted in the 
death of the Raja of Badung, the submission and suicide of the 
Raja of Tabanan, and Dutch control over South Bali Insurrec- 
tion in Klungklung in 1908 led to another Dutch expedition, the 
death of the Dewa-agong of Klungklung, and direct Dutch gov- 
ernment over the whole island, the Raja of Bangli being recog- 
nized as a stadtholder. His successors rule under the Dutch in 
Bangli and Gianjar to-day, as regents, and Karang Asem has its 
stadtholder ; this is the only Balinese rule which survives. 

Bibliography — W. O. J. Nicuwenkamp, Bali en Lombok (Edam, 
1910) ; G. Nyhels, De Expedition naiir Bali in 1S46-48, 1840, en 1868 
(Haarlem, 1897) ; A. Cabaton, Java and the Dutch Ea%t Indies (igii). 

(E. E. L.) 

BALIKISRI, a town of Asia Minor, capital of the Karasi 
vilayet, altitude 575ft., situated on rising ground above a fertile 
plain which drains to the Sea of Marmora. Pop. (1927) 134,617 
It is a centre of trade in opium, silk and cereals, communicating 
by carriage roads with Panderma. The neighbourhood is rich in 
mineral wealth; silver mines are worked at Balia and boracite 
mines at Susurlu. At or near Balikisri was the Roman town of 
Hadnanutherae, founded, as its name commemorates, by the 
emperor Hadrian 

B ALINE, ISRAEL: see Berlin, Irving. 

BALIOL, the name of a family which played an important 
part in the history of Scotland The founder of the family in 
England was a Norman baron, Guy or Guido de Baliol, who held 
the tiefs of Bailleul, Dampierre, Harcourt, and Vmoy in Nor- 
mandy. Coming to England with William the Conqueror, he re- 
ceived lands in the north of England from William II., and his 
son, Bernard, built a fortress in Durham called Castle Barnard. 
Bernard fought for King Stephen during the civil war, was present 
at the battle of the Standard (1138), and was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Lincoln (1141). The date of his death is uncertain. 
Dugdale only believes in the existence of one Bernard de Baliol, 
but it seems more probable that the Bernard de Baliol referred 
to after 1167 was a son of the elder Bernard, and not the same 
individual If so the younger Bernard was one of the northern 
barons who raised the siege of Alnwick and took William the 
Lion, king of Scotland, prisoner in 1174. Practically nothing is 
known of his sons, Eustace and Hugh who succeeded about 1215. 
Hugh's son and successor, John de Baliol, who married Dervor- 
guila (d 1290), daughter of Alan, earl of Galloway, was one of 
the regents of Scotland during the minority of Alexander III , 
but in 1255 was deprived of this office and his lands forfeited for 
treason He then appeared in England fighting for Henry III. 
against Simon de Montfort, and was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Lewes in 1264 About 1263 he established several scholarships 
at Oxford, and after his death in 1269 his widow founded the 
college which bears the name of the family. He left three sons, 
two of whom (lied without issue, and in 1278 his lands came to 
his son, John de Baliol (qv.), who was king of Scotland (1292- 
96) and died in Normandy in 1315. John’s eldest son by his 
marriage with Isabel, daughter of John de Warenne, earl of 
Surrey, was Edward de Baliol, who shared his father’s captivity 
in England in 129O He appears to have lived mainly on his 
lands in Normandy until 1324, when he was invited to England 
by King Edward II., who hoped to bring him forward as a 
candidate for the Scottish crown A favourable opportunity, how- 
ever, did not arise until after the death of King Robert the Bruce 
in 1329, when Edward III. had succeeded his father on the 
English throne Although Edward did not give Baliol any active 
assistance, the claimant placed himself at the head of some dis- 
inherited Scottish nobles, raised a small army, and sailed from 
Ravenspur. Landing at Kinghorn in Fifeshire in Aug. 1332, 
Baliol gained a complete victory over the Scots under Donald, 
earl of Mar, at Dupplin Moor, took Pertii, and on Sept. 24 was 
crowned king of Scotland at Scone. He then acknowledged 
Edward III. as his superior, but soon afterwards was defeated 
at Annan (where his brother, Henry de Baliol, was slain) and 
compelled to fly to England Regaining his I|ingdom after the 
defeat of the Scots at Halidon Hill in 1333, Baliol surrendered the 


whole of the district formerly known as Lothian to Edward, and 
did homage for Scotland to the English king. His party, how- 
ever, was weakened by disunion, and he won no serious support 
in Scotland. Entirely dependent on Edward, he again sought 
refuge in England, and took a very slight part in the war waged 
on his behalf. He returned to Scotland after the defeat of King 
David II. at Neville’s Cross in 1346. After making an absolute 
surrender of Scotland to Edward III. in 1356 at Roxburgh in 
return for a pension, Edward de Baliol died at Wheatley near 
Doncaster in 1367. 

A cadet branch of the Baliol family was descended from Ingel- 
ram, or Engelram, a son of the younger Bernard de Baliol. 
Ingelram’s wife was the daughter and heiress of William de 
Berkeley, lord of Reidcastle in Forfarshire, and chamberlain of 
Scotland, and by her he had a son Henry, who became chamber- 
lain about 1223. Henry married Lora or Lauretta, a daughter of 
Philip de Valoines (Valsques), lord of Panmure, and in 1234 
inherited part of the rich English fiefs of the Valoines family. 
He died in 1246. It is probable that Henry's son was Alexander 
de Baliol, lord of Cavers in Tcviotdale, first mentioned, in 1287, 
as chamberlain of Scotland. He shared in the negotiations be- 
tween the Scottish nobles and Edward I of England which culmi- 
nated in the treaty of Salisbury in 1289 and the treaty of Brig- 
ham in 1290. Probably deprived of his office as chamberlain about 
1296 he may have shared the imprisonment of his kinsman, John 
de Baliol the king. He then fought in Scotland for Edward, and 
was summoned to several English parliaments. He died about 
1309, and his grandson, Thomas, is the last of the Baliols men- 
tioned in the Scottish records. 

Bibi locJKAPiiY. — W. Dugdale, The Baronage of England (itfs-yb) ; 
R. Surtees, The History of Durham (181O-40), Documents and 
Records illustrating the History of Scotland (edit. F Palgrave, 1837) ; 
Documents illustrative of the History of Scot land (1286-1306), (edit. 
J. Slevc'nson, 1870) John of Fordun, Chronica gentis Scotorum (edit. 
W. F. Skene, 1871-72) , Andrew of Wyntoun, The Orygynale Cronykil 
of Scotland (edit D. Laing, 1872-79) , Calendar of Documents relate 
mg to Scotland (edit. J Bain, 1881-88) , “Gesta Edwardi de Carnar- 
von,” by a canon of Bridlington, in Chronicles of the Reigns of 
Edward 1 . and Edward II. vol ii. (edit. W. Stubbs, 1883). 

BALIOL, JOHN DE (1249-1315), king of Scotland, was a 
son of John de Baliol (d 1269) of Barnard Castle, Durham, by 
his wife Dervorguila, daughter of Alan, earl of Galloway, and be- 
came head of the Baliol family {see above) and lord of extensive 
lands in England, France and Scotland on his elder brother’s death 
in 1278. When the Scottish throne became vacant in 1290 owing 
to the death of Margaret, the “maid of Norway,” he was one of 
the three candidates for the Crown, claiming through his mater- 
nal grandmother, Margaret, great granddaughter of King David 
I. Baliol’s principal rival was Robert Bruce, earl of Annandale, 
and the dispute was the somewhat familiar one of the eldest by 
descent against the nearest of kin. The English king, Edward I., 
was invited to settle this dispute; and when he met the Scottish 
nobles at Norham in May 1291, he demanded a formal recogni- 
tion of his position as overlord of Scotland. After some delay this 
was acknowledged by Baliol and the other competitors, who all 
agreed to abide by his decision. A court of 80 Scotsmen and 24 
Englishmen was then appointed to try the question, and on the 
advice of the court Edward decided in his favour. Having sworn 
fealty to the English king, Baliol was crowned king of Scotland 
at Scone on Nov. 30, 1292; in his new capacity he did homage to 
Edward at Newcastle. These amicable relations were soon dis- 
turbed. A Scottish vassal carried his case to Edward as Baliol’s 
overlord, and Baliol himself was summoned to the English court 
to answer a suit brought against him by Macduff, earl of Fife. 
After a short struggle he admitted Edward’s right, and in May 
12Q4 attended a parliament in London. He soon quarrelled with 
his overlord, the exact point at issue being doubtful, and returned 
to Scotland. Baliol and the Scots barons refused to support 
Edward in his war with France, and a council of 12 was appointed 
to assist Baliol. Englishmen were dismissed from the Scottish 
court, their fiefs were confiscated, and an alliance was concluded 
with Philip IV., king of France. War broke out, but Baliol did 
not take the field in person. Invading Scotland, Edward met with 
a feeble resistance, and at Brechin in July 1296 Baliol surrendered 
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his kingdom to Antony Bek. bishop of Durham, as the representa- 
tive of the English king. About the same time he appeared before 
Edward at Montrose, and delivered to him a white rod, the feudal 
token of resignation. With his son, Edward, he was taken a 
prisoner to England, remaining in captivity until July 1209, when 
he was released at the request of Pope Boniface VIII., and passed 
the rest of his life in France 

See authorities quoted under Baliol above. Also Scotland: History. 

BALIPARA, a frontier station and tract of British India to 
the north of the Darrang district in Assam. The creation of the 
Balipara Frontier Tract followed murders by Abors and ad- 
ministration was remodelled An eastern section was formed at 
Sadiya and a western section at Balipara, to which a portion of 
the Darrang district was transferred This frontier tract con- 
stitutes a charge under a political officer and con.sists of the area 
in contact with various tribes, viz , the Bhotias, Daflas, Akas and 
Apa Tanangs Balipara is connected with Tezpur by a light rail- 
way and a trade route leads from it to Lhasa in Tibet over the 
Udalguri-Amratula pass 

BALIUAG, a municipality (with administration centre and 
17 barrios or districts) of the province of Bulacan, Luzon, Phil- 
ippine Islands, on the Quihgua river, 29m. (by rad) N N.W. of 
Manila Pop (1918), 18,254, of whom 8.892 were males (no 
whites). Baliuag is served by an extension of the railway between 
Manila and Dagupan It is the trade centre of a rich agricultural 
district, and manufactures bamboo hats, silk, and native fibre 
goods It is a centre also for tanning, fish breeding, distilling of 
alcohol, and furniture making, and has rice and sugar mills. In 
1918 It had 27 manufacturing establishments, with an output 
valued at 199,500 pe.sos, beside 1,869 household industry estab- 
lishments with output valued at 390,000 pesos. It had six schools. 
The language is Tagalog 

BALKAN PENINSULA. Since the early ipth century 
this name has been given to the most easterly of the three south- 
ern prolongations of the European Continent. Balkan is a Turk- 
ish word meaning mountain, and though in modern usage it is 
applied only to a particular mountain belt lying south of the 
Lower Danube, it was formerly regarded as a general name for a 
chain supposed to run from east to west across the peninsula 
This hypothetical range was thought to be the boundary between 
the early maritime civilizations of the south and the bleaker, 
more difficult lands of the interior, with their “barbarian” peoples 
The actual relief conditions are not so simple as was believed, 
but the fact that the conception of a Balkan peninsula, compar- 
able to the Iberian and Italian ones, is of so recent a date is of 
great interest. The conception owes its origin and spread to two 
sets of facts It has been shown by modern geographical research 
that the area possesses certain ba.sal resemblances to the two 
more familiar peninsulas, particularly in its relations to the 
folded mountain chains of southern Europe and in its .structural 
elements. But these resemblances depend upon fairly detailed 
points, mainly of interest to the physical geographer, and co- 
exist with well-marked and obvious differences The term Balkan 
peninsula would not have acquired its present familiarity to the 
general public, if it had connoted only certain structural features 
During the iqth century, when geographers and geologists were 
acquiring new knowledge of the interior of the region, and coming 
to regard it as an entity, not as merely a background to Greece 
and Byzantium, great political changes were taking plate within 
it The peoples submerged by the Turkish advance began to 
organize themselves into national states, and, as the Turkish 
empire contracted, new names appeared on the map. The growth 
of the new states was accompanied by much turmoil, which had 
reflex effects outside the limits of the peninsula, however these 
be drawn ; but the essential point is that it drew general attention 
to the region It became increasingly clear that all the older 
European states, if in varying degree, were interested in the 
delimiting of boundaries within it, and that thus the facts dis- 
closed by detailed geographical study had more than purely tech- 
nical importance. 

One of the reasons why the notion of the entity of the penipsula 
was so slow in taking root was that no mountain barrier separates 
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it from the Continental mainland, as Italy is separated by the 
Alps and the Iberian peninsula by the Pyrenees There is thus 
no sharp break of continuity such as is experienced when the 
Alps are crossed and a new world is disclosed in Italy The 
northern limit usually adopted is constituted by the line of the 
Danube, then the Save, then the small feeder of the latter called 
the Kulpa, from which an imaginary line is drawn to the port of 
Fiume. This limit has a certain justification, if not a complete 
one. The Danube-Save line is easily recognized on a map, <ind it 
serves for a period as a boundary to the Turkish empire and 
thus as the frontier of Christendom For a time also the Save- 
Kulpa-Fiume section, which has a certain air of unreality, did at 
least approximate to the frontier between Austria and the Turk. 
In point of fact, however, a geographically .satisfactory frontier 
in this north-western section is difficult to draw' Even the 
Danube-Save line, at least to the west of the Iron Gate of the 
Danube, has never been a limit so far as peoples are concerned; 
it bears now little relation to political frontiers The first point 
about the Balkan peninsula is thus that on the north there is no 
real .separation between it and Central Europe This physical 
continuity is accentuated by the notable increase in width of the 
peninsula towards the north Thus the distance in a straight 
line from the mouths of the Danube to Fiume is about 750m ; 
for the sake of comparison it may be noted that the line by 
which Spain is attached to the Continent measures only some 
250m from sea to sea, the Pyrenees being continuous throughout 
and leaving but a small gap at cither end. 

The second outstanding feature is the peculiar build, which 
causes the pcnin.sula to fall into two very uneciual and very dis- 
similar parts To the south a secondary peninsula, with an average 
width of only about t25m , is attached to the main one Though 
both sections are highly mountainous, not only is this secondary 
peninsula of Greece much narrower, but it has a peculiarly dis- 
sected coast-line, which brings sea influences w'lthm easy reach 
of almost every part. The broad, Continental northern section, 
on the other hand, is largely out of touch with the surrounding 
seas, not only becau.se of its width, which makes places in the 
interior over 300m from the nearest coast, but on account of 
the nature of the shore-lines, and, in part, of the direction of the 
mountains In climate, in vegetation, in possible crops, it differs 
profoundly from Greece No less profound has been the effect 
of the actual remoteness from the sea routes so freely open to 
the peoples of the south It is this division into two parts — one 
sharing to the full the life of Mediterranean peoples, the other 
cut off from it — rather than the absence of a definite northern 
limit, which made the European world so slow to recognize the 
existence of a Balkan peninsula Till the peoples of the Conti- 
nental .segment awoke, the whole northern area tended to be re- 
garded only as a broader equivalent of Alps or Pyrenees, the real 
peninsula was the Grecian one. 

Structure and Relief. — As just stated, it is the presence 
within the peninsula of young fold-mountains which has led 
geographers to recognize it as essentially similar to the other 
Mediterranean peninsulas. Two separate senes of the.se can be 
recognized, one, of transverse direction, lying to the east, and the 
other, which is longitudinal, in the west. The Transylvanian Alps 
swing round in a great curve, the Danube breaking through at 
the Iron Gate at the western apex of the curve. And are continued 
in the Balkan mountains, which have a roughly parallel direction 
Breaking off steeply on the shores of the Black .sea, the Balkans 
rise to a maximum height of nearly 8,000ft , and the most noted 
of their passes, the Shipka, has a summit level of well over 4,000 
feet. At first sight it might seem as if the crest of these mountains 
should be taken as the northern limit of the peninsula, rather than 
the line of the Danube But northwards they sink gradually to a 
chalky tableland, presenting a marked contrast to the alluvial 
plains of Wallachia beyond the river, and the presence of this 
tableland means that the northern slopes up to the passes, rel- 
atively high though these are, arc gentle. The Balkans have 
indeed proved in practice much less of a barrier to human move- 
ment than would^appear from the map 

Just as the Balkans are a continuation of the Carpathian branch 
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of the Alpine chain, so the main chain itself bends down the 
western side of the peninsula. From the Julian Alps north of 
Trieste a senes of mountains runs in a south-easterly direction 
close to the coast and parallel with it. These, to which the gen- 
eral name of Dinaric Alps may be given, rise to well over 8,000ft. 
in the peak of Durmitor; but their significance as a barrier 
docs not depend upon their height. They are characterized by 
the great development of massive limestones, particularly ex- 



A ROUGHLY TRIANGULAR CRUST-BLOCK OF RESISTANT ROCKS FORMS THE 
CENTRAL UPLAND, WITH YOUNG FOLD-MOUNTAINS TO THE WEST AND TO 
THE NORTH-EAST BETWEEN THE TWO SHOWN BY DOTTED LINES, LIE 
TRANSITION AREAS. WITHIN WHICH ARE FERTILE BASINS. DUE TO THE 
SINKING OF FRACTURED MASSES OF ROCK 

tensive in the area lying behind the peninsula of Istria. These 
limestone areas, called kant in German and carso in Italian, dis- 
play to a very marked extent certain peculiar topographical fea- 
tures, dependent on the effect of rain water on their constituent 
rocks. Thus the surface soil is very thin, bare rock being fre- 
quently exposed; running water is usually absent at the surface, 
most of the rivers sinking, after a short course, into cavities of 
the rocks; caves and sinks are common, as well as elongated de- 
pressions called locally polyen, or fields, because only in them as 
a rule is there suffiLicnt depth of soil to permit of cultivation 
The combination of thc.se features makes the karst areas diffi- 
cult to cross, because continuous river valleys to serve as natural 
routes are absent as a rule, and, where they occur, as in the case 
of the Narenta river, the stream tends to flow in steep-sided, 
canyon-like gorges which form a great obstacle to transverse 
movement. Further, not only do these lands form a barrier be- 
tween the sea and the interior, but they can as a rule only support 
a scanty and scattered population, for the local resources are 
small. 

In places the limestone mountains rise steeply from the shore 
of the Adriatic, but a certain amount of subsidence has occurred, 
with the result that numerous islands fringe tly coast Because 
the mountain folds run parallel to the shor**, the islands tend to 


be elongated in the direction of the coast-line, and the straits 
and inlets tend to have the same direction. The islands are 
usually fertile and there is often a strip of productive land fring- 
ing the inlets. Water is also easy to obtain, for the streams which 
were lost on the heights above emerge as full-grown rivers where 
the rocky hills descend in cliffs to the sea margin, or springs even 
bubble up on the sea-floor itself In contrast to the dry and barren 
lands above, therefore, there is a possibility of cultivation and 
settlement on the .shore. But the coastal areas are too narrow, 
the difficulties of communicating with the interior too great, to 
have allowed for the rise of indigenous civilizations here. The 
scattered towns on this Dalmatian coast represent islets of ancient 
but alien culture, and have scarcely influenced the interior of the 
peninsula at all. They themselves arose as colonics, as offshoots, 
that is to say, of areas enjoying much greater advantages. 

The Dinaric Alps may be said to extend to the neighbourhood 
of the mouth of the Drin Here the coast changes in direction, 
trending almost north-to-soufh. and the mountain belt thins out 
and draws back from the coast, so that the Albanian lowland in- 
terv'enes between it and the sea. This strip, which extends south 
to Valona, shows another contrast to the Dalmatian area further 
north in that a considerable number of permanent rivers flow 
from the mountains across the lowland to the sea, here, then, 
access to the interior becomes at least relatively easy Another 
peculiarity i.s the proximity to south-eastern Italy Valona is 
some 80m distant from Brindisi, the actual Strait of Otranto 
being only about 50m wide The combination of this nearness to 
an area of old civilization and of natural routes to the hinterland is 
of great .significance. 

Valona, with the adjacent sheltering peninsula ending in Cape 
Linguetta, marks the beginning ot a new change The coast re- 
assiimes a .south-easterly direction, the fold-mountains become 
more conspicuous a.s the I’lndus range, which extends throughout 
the whole of Greece. In the Peloiionnesus the mountains tend to 
acquire a north-to-south direction, finally swinging round to a 
west-to-east one in Crete. 

According to current views of the mechanics of mountain- 
folding, a crust-block of old and hard rocks is always present, 
which receives the pressure of the thiust causing the folding. 
While the younger and softer rocks on its margins buckle up 
under the stress, it, by h>pothesis, can only respond by faulting, 
with the sinking ol ceitain segments and the uplift of others. 
Such a crust-block is present in the Balkan peninsula, forming 
Its central core This h.is a roughly triangular shape, the apex 
reaching the Danube east of Belgrade and the broad base ap- 
piroaching the shoie of the Aegean sea That sea is believed to 
overlie a former extension of the crust-block which has sunk 
beneath its waters. The numerous Gicek islands represent frag- 
ments of the surface of this lost land, which have remained above 
sea-level when the remainder sank The narrow straits of the 
Bo.sporus and Dardanelles are al.so regarded as flooded parts of 
the courses of rivers which crossed the old land 

The central core of the peninsula, though it has retained a po- 
sition above sea-level, has been greatly modified as a result of 
the formation of the fold-mountains on its margins. The nar- 
rowed northern region, constricted between the Dinaric Alps and 
the curve of the Balkans, is a broken hilly country traversed by 
a continuous longitudinal dcpres.sion thioiigh which the River 
Morava flows on its way to the Danube South of Nish, however, 
and extending to the Gulf of Salonika is a region of great struc- 
tural complexity, which seems to have received the full force of 
the thrust Faults are innumerable, and closed basins alternate 
with short and steep highland belts. The basins tend to be 
elongated in a longitudinal direction Many have formerly been 
lakes, and since they are floored with fertile soil, they are fitted 
to become centres of population; but their isolation from each 
other has had very important human effects. 

As contrasted with this fractured and much subdivided region 
the south-eastern part of the triangle, that lying between the 
Balkans and the Aegean, shows relative simplicity. Here the core 
reaches its greatest height (over g.sooft. in the Rila Dagh), and 
here also is the broadest unbroken mass of elevated ground. The 
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general name of Rhodope Dagh may be given to the whole block, 
though the separate parts have local names The Rhodope Up- 
land is separated from the Balkan mountains by a considerable 
lowland, the Rumelian plain, watered by the River Maritsa. This 
is one of the most considerable tracts of lowland within the pen- 
insula and is continued, beyond the Maritsa, into an undulating 
tract extending to the shores of the Sea of Marmara. There is 
also an interrupted belt of plain between the Rhodope and the 
Aegean, the total result being to make the south-eastern part of 
the peninsula much less continuously hilly than the north-west, 
where lowlands are virtually absent. 

Relief and Political Units. — In the above account emphasis 
has been laid on the distinction between the fold-mountains on 
the one hand, and the central crust-block on the other. The con- 
trast is a geological one, based on the characters of the con- 
stituent rocks in the two cases, and is not visible on a relief map, 
where land is classified on the basis of its height above sea-level 
alone The essentials of structure are worth note because the 
build of the peninsula has influenced the routes and the areas of 
settlement within, and the zones of effective contact with adjacent 
lands outside. But it is the ordinary atlas map which affords the 
most familiar representation of the area, and it is necessary to 
correlate the facts shown there with those obtained from the 
survey of the broad structural features, and particularly to con- 
nect the political and administrative units with the general lie of 
the land. 

A map with orographical colouring shows an almost continuous 
area of high ground on the west, continued into the Gretian 
peninsula, which is almost wholly mountainous. In the north- 
west the way in which the high ground within the peninsula passes 
into the Alps proper means that the Danubiati plains have no 
natural, easy exit to the Adriatic. But, owing to the presence of 
the broad Gulf of Quarnero, the mountain belt thins out behind the 
town of Fiumc at its head Beyond this narrowed section lies a 
tract of undulating country, mostly outside the peninsula as 
usually defined, for it extends beyond the Save-Kulpa line. This 
area is a continuation of the plains of the Danube, and, where 
the rivers Drave and Save converge towards one another, it in- 
cludes a considerable area of true plain Though the mountain 
belt which separates it from the Adriatic is neither wide nor 
lofty — it does not rise much above 5,000ft.; yet on account of 
its kiirstic nature it forms a very effective barrier. The chief 
elements of the belt are the Kapella and Velcbit mountains, both 
remark.ibly waterless and barren The mainland shore of the 
Gulf of Quaincro is also inhospitable. This whole area, formerly 
the kingdom of Croatia-Slavmnia, is therefore from the physical 
standpoint a transition region between Central Europe and the 
Balkan peninsula It has little direct relation to the Adriatic, 
though economic and political causes led to Hungary making 
gieat efforts to develop Fiume as a grain port during the later 
iQth century. The western mountain section is well fitted to 
serve as a strategic frontier, and did mark the limit of the Turk- 
ish advance; but the fact that much of the boundary is formed by 
the Save river is important A river line can he organized as a 
military frontier by a strong state, but it is not a natural barrier 
to the migration of peoples. In the past, Croatia-Slavonia has 
been politically, economically and culturally attached to Central 
Europe, but by its inhabitants it belongs to the Balkan peninsula. 
North-west of Croatia-Slavonia, in the region where the Dinaric 
Alps in the larger sense pass into the Julian Alps, lies the former 
Austrian Crownland of Carniola, a karst area, again lying out- 
side the peninsula proper, but having a considerable Balkan ele- 
ment in its population 

To the south of the Velebit mountains a narrow strip of coast- 
line, with the mountain crest behind, forms Dalmatia. But the 
real Dalmatia is an interrupted series of maritime towns, Zara, 
Sebenico, Trau, Spalato and Ragusa being among the most im- 
portant. For the reasons already noted these towns have little 
connection with the interior; their Roman antiquities, the Vene- 
tian lion which still decorates some of their old buildings, are 
visible indications that their position on the shore of the peninsula 
has had little effect on the life of their inhabitants. 
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The actual mountain belt, from the borders of Croatia-Slavonia 
to the confines of Greece, is divided among a scries of sep.ir.ite 
units, forming, in order from north to south, Bosnia, Hercegovina, 
Montenegro and Albania. In Bosnia the limestone rocks of the 
coastal area give place to others, including sandstones, which at 
once allow of the development of deeper soils and of a more 
normal drainage system The numerous rivers drain to the Save, 
and Bosnia can be reached from that river, and thus from the 
Danubian plains, with lelative ease. Other route-lines connect it 
with the interior of the peninsula Hercegovina is a karstic area, 
with only one important river, the Narenta, which flows to the 
Adriatic. But though a light railway connects Ragusa to Mostar, 
the capital of Hercegovina, and that city to Sarajevo, the capital 
of Bosnia, access to the Adriatic is difficult. Montenegro has a 
narrow strip of coast-line, but is essentially a mountain eyrie, a 
refuge which withstood invasion in the past as much perhaps 
because of its worthlessness as of the difficulty of conquest 

Albania, with its malarious lowland and its mountainous hin- 
terland, is a region of much interest As already seen, it affords 
the possibility of routes to the interior, and might thus be sup- 
posed to be a prize worth having But the inhabitants, who arc 
mountaineers with little interest in the .sea or in sea traffic, have 
preserved a striking measure of individuality since very early 
times. The through routes which traverse their lands have never 
been of great value to them, and their territory is not particularly 
productive. They have in the past accepted alien rule more or 
less passively, because in practice it has been difficult for the 
rulers to exert much effective control. Even to-day, although an 
independent Albania exists, the Albanians have hardly reached 
the stage when a national state becomes a clamant need 

Broadly then we may say that the whole of the western moun- 
tain belt is a region of poverty and aloofness. There is no unity 
among the different parts, no area to act as a focal point about 
W'hich a natural crystallization could take place; it is not here 
that the origin of Balkan problems is to be sought. 

We come next to the western part of the crust-block, with its 
marked contrast between the northern section, draining to the 
Danube mainly by the Morava, and its complex southern section, 
draining to the Gulf of Salonika by the Vardar. West of the 
Morava the country is undulating and lowlands fringe the south 
bank of the Save. The W\*stcrn Morava also, a tributary entering 
the main stream from the west, helps to define a block of land 
which affords possibilities of settlement. This was the nucleus of 
the Serbia of the iqth century, with Belgrade, at the junction 
of Save and Danube, as its capital. East of the Morava the 
surface is more elevated, the rocks of the crust-block abutting 
upon those of the Balkan mountains The complex southern 
region is Macedonia, with its jumble of peoples, its long history 
of turmoil and disorder. 

Thrace, a name used loosely for the area east of the Mesta 
river, is functionally the passage way between the southern 
edge of the crust-block and the sea. The Rhodope upland is 
continued eastwards, beyond the gap through which the River 
Maritsa has cut its way, into the Istranja mountains, which 
ilescend steeply to the shores of the Black sea Between this up- 
land tract and the Sea of Marmara on the one hand and the 
Aegean on the other, is a considerable belt of low-lying land. 
Adrianople, on the Maritsa after it breaks through the narrow 
neck connecting the Rhodope and the Istranja, is the natural 
centre of this eastern part of Thrace. Further west the coastal 
lowland is narrowed by the nearness of the Rhodope to the 
Aegean, and is also interrupted by prolongations of the upland, 
particularly on the right btink of the Lower Maritsa. This nar- 
rowed strip affords a land route from Asia Minor to peninsular 
Greece; to Macedonia and so to the north and north-west; to 
Albania and so to the Adriatic coast With the loss of Adrianople 
and almost the whole of Thrace to Greece, Turkey in Europe is 
reduced to the city of Constantinople and a triangular belt of 
land in its rear, extending from the Istranja mountains and the 
Black sea to the Sea of Marmara. This area is mostly steppe-like 
and of no great pj^oductivity 

There remains lor consideration Bulgaria, which presents some 
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points of Rreat interest Post-war Bulgaria has as its northern 
frontier the Danube, save that where the river takes its great 
bend to the north, the frontier leaves it, and runs slightly south 
of east to the Black sea, the steppe-like Dobruja being included 
in Rumania. Southwards Bulgaria extends to the Rhodope crest, 
and is thus nearly bisected by the Balkan mountains. Sofia, the 
capital, lies in a small basin between the Balkan mountains and a 
north-westerly prolongation of the Rhodope, the basin being 
drained by the River Isker, which breaks through the Balkans to 
enter the Danube. South of the Balkan chain, and separated from 
it by a longitudinal depression, lies a parallel upland, the Anti- 
Balkans. The intervening depression is watered by the River 
Tunja, which seems to be making for the Black sea near the port 
of Burgas, but turns instead sharply south, breaks through the 
western end of the Istranja, and joins the Maritsa at Adrianoplc. 
The Upper Maritsa, on which stands Philippopolis, flows through 
the wider depression which we have called the Rumelian plain 
These two fertile lowlands, with their bounding uplands, form 
Eastern Rumclia, not united politically to North Bulgaria till 
1885. Geographically the important point is that this region, with 
southern Macedonia, formed the granary of Turkey in Europe, 
as it did of the earlier Eastern Empire The Maritsa depression 
shows certain analogies to the valley of Andalusia in Spain, 
both in its position between fold-mountains and a crust-block, 
and in its value to an alien invader. The first Turkish capital 
Adrianople, is on the margin of the productive belt, but Con- 
stantinople is outside it 

Greece within its peninsula, Serbia in the Morava region, Bul- 
garia astride the Balkan mountains, all became independent states 
while Turkey still held Thrace, Macedonia, Albania and, at least 
nominally, a large part of the north-west That the progressive 
contraction of Turkish territory led to such bitter and prolonged 
conflict was largely due to the nature of the routes within the 
Continental section of the peninsula, and particularly to the 
difficult access of both Bulgaria and Serbia to open water. Thus 
the natural route-lines demand careful consideration. 

Routes and Lines of Communication. — On the northern, 
southern and eastern margins of the peninsula respectively are 
situated the three nodal points of Belgrade, Salonika and Con- 
stantinople, all owing their importance to the land and water 
routes which converge upon them, and all linked together by rail 
That dll are marginal, and that, with the partial exception of Sofia, 
no focal point of similar importance exists within, is a highly sig- 
nificant fact 

Belgrade lies where the two inland waterways of the Danube 
and the Save meet The Danube is continuously navigable, 
despite the partial interruption of the Iron Gate, downstream to 
the Black sea, as well as upstream The Save, though not a first- 
class waterway, can be used by steamers up to the Kulpa con- 
fluence. Apart from the rivers a number of land-routes converge 
on Belgrade. Communication is easy northward across the plains 
to Budapest and so to north-western Europe; the Save valley 
allows access westward to Zagreb and so to Fiume, or by Ljubl- 
jana to Trieste and North Italy Finally the Morava valley gives 
an admirable line of entrance to the interior of the peninsula 

Salonika is the only good port on the north coast of the Aegean, 
and is the best exit to open water for the whole of the interior, 
Fiume being somewhat remote, and neither the other Adriatic 
ports nor the Black sea ones being of much value Its political 
allocation has been complicated by the fact that two major land- 
routes and some minor ones converge upon it The first group 
consists of the mcridianal furrow indicated by the direction of 
the Morava and Vardar rivers, and the route from Constanti- 
nople by the Thracian lowland. 

The Morava- Vardar furrow is followed by the railway from 
Belgrade to Salonika by way of Ni.sh and Skoplje (Uskub) But 
though the headstreams of the two rivers, despite their contrary 
direction, actually anastomose in wet WLather, it must not be 
assumed that a continuous valley line extends from the Danube 
to the Gulf of Salonika The Morava, upstream from Nish, the 
Vardar, downstream from Skoplje, both pas| through gorges 
offering considerable resistance to through communication in pre- 


railway days The Morava gorge at Varanje could be avoided by 
taking off from the river and entering the basin called the Kosovo 
Polye, north-west of Skoplje It is worth noting in this connec- 
tion that the gorge was the Scrbi-m frontier at one stage in the 
development of that state — a dear indication of the break in the 
furrow here. Again, the Vardar gorge can be avoided by taking 
off from the river and following a belt of low ground which leads 
by Shtip and Strumnitsa to the valley of the Struma river By 
this route it is possible to reach either Salonika or the Aegean 
coast further east, beyond the remarkable Chalcidice peninsula 
Here lie the possible port of Orphano and the somewhat more 
important one of Kavala. But the Struma river rises not far 
from Sofia, giving that town a line of access to Salonika, or to 
the Aegean coast at Orphano or Kavala A railway, indeed, con- 
nects Sofia with the line from Constantinople to Salonika, and 
thus with the latter port. 

The fact that Salonika is politically Greek, and not attached 
either to Yugoslavia, despite the presence of the Morava-Vardar 
furrow, or to Bulgaria, de.spite the relative nearness of Sofia, is 
explicable rather by the strength of a cultural and historical 
tradition than by purely physical facts It is an Aegean port of 
much importance in the modern world, and to the Greeks the 
idea that control of Aegean trade is their national right is one 
that admits of no argument Part of its basis is of course the 
geographical fact that their somewhat barren land could not 
support them unless supplemented by the sea trade for which they 
have always shown natural aptitude 

One other minor land-route which leads to Salonika may be 
mentioned. As its Latin name of Via Egnatia indicates, it had 
historical significance, and though it is not followed throughout 
by a railway, nor even by a continuous road in the European 
scn.se, it may in the future rcaccjuirc value as a thoroughfare It 
connects the small port of Durazzo (Roman, Dyrrachium, modern 
Albanian, Durres) by Okhrida and Monastir to Salonika and so 
to Constantinople It thus renders possible a traverse of the 
peninsula from west to east, and was used for this purpose in 
Roman times Its presence, combined with Italian influence in 
Albania, is an element in the Greek desire to hold Salonika 
Monastir has also a connection with Valona, and is itself on a rail- 
way line forming a western loop of the main Skoplje-Salonika 
line 

Constantinople, with a .superb natural position where the water- 
way from the Black to the Aegean sea crosses the land route from 
Asia Minor to the Balkan peninsula, is connected to Belgrade 
by a diagonal furrow, certainly as important as the north-to- 
south one from Belgrade to Salonika The route follows the 
Morava valley to Nish, then ascends the Nishava tributary and 
crosses a pass to the basin of Sofia From this basin by another 
pass it reaches the Maritsa valley, and follows this past Philippop- 
olis and Adrianople, till the valley of Ergene tributary enables 
It to turn east to Constantinople 

Bulgaria, with a line running eastwards from Philippopolis to 
the Black sea port of Burgas connected across the Balkans to the 
Danubian tableland route from Sofia to Varna, has ,1 fairly well- 
developed railway net. The fact that there is no coastal line run- 
ning from Varna to Constantinople should be noted* 

Though the three great routes cross one another within the 
peninsula, no notable centres, ancient or modern, stand at the 
points of intersection. The absence of such internal focal points 
is but a further indication of the minor importance of local 
traffic, associated with the fact that no great contrasts exist in 
the products of the different territories. Just as the external 
states tend to seek to advance into the peninsula by the line of 
the highways, so each of the units within seeks to hold as much 
as possible of the main route or routes passing through its lands, 
both in order to obtain an uninterrupted exit and entrance for 
its commerce, and to share in the profits of the through traffic 

Of the five separate political units, Greece has been far the 
most successful in expanding so as to obtain access to all the 
main routes. The pushing of the Greek frontier into Macedonia 
and Thrace gives the State hold of the greater part of that 
section of the west-to-east route which is important because 
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traversed by a railway; Greece also holds a part of the meridianal 
furrow, thus cutting off Yugoslavia from the Aegean, and a part 
of the diagonal furrow, thus cutting off Bulgaria similarly from 
the Aegean. At the same time this division of the highways into 
parts held by the different states affords a certain security against 
external penetration, and gives a possibility of internal adjust- 
ments The Belgrade-Constantinople railway passes through the 
territories of Yugoslavia, of Bulgaria, of Greece and of Turkey; 
the Belgrade-Salomka one, prolonged from Salonika to Athens, 
is divided between Yugoslavia and Greece; the potential Duraz/o- 
Constantinoplc one crosses territory belonging to Albania, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece and Turkey. This gives a certain hope for the 
future, for it suggests that the five states may learn that they 
have common interests; in the immediate past the antagonisms 
rising out of the growth of national consciousness in each have 
too often been fomented from outside, and the first lesson the 
Balkan peoples have to learn is the need of living at peace with 
each other That Yugoslavia has a free zone at the port of 
Salonika, and that Greece is linked to the railway system of the 
rest of Europe only by a line which passes through Yugoslav 
territory are notable facts; they indicate that the well-being of 
each state is bound up with that of the others 

Climate. — Next to the relief and the presence of the great 
highways, the factor which has most deeply influenced human life 
within the peninsula is the climate, acting mainly through its 
effect on natural vegetation and cultivated crops Of the climatic 
tyiies represented in Europe generally, two, the Mediterranean 
and the Central European, occur here in pronounced form, but 
there are also variants and transitional types The outstanding 
peculiarity, however, is that the perfectly typical Mediterranean 
climate has a very limited extension, as compared with the Cen- 
tral European type, which prevails through the greater part of 
the broad northern section of the peninsula, and even extends 
into the centre of the northern part of the Greek .section While, 
therefore, five major climatic regions can be recognized, by far 
the largest of these is that which is in reality but an extension of 
the greater region lying to the north. In other words, no notable 
difference in climate separates the peninsula proper from the 
adjacent Danubian lands 

The Mediterranean climate is of peculiar interest be^'anse it is 
so closely linked to a particular type of culture showing a very 
delicate adaptation to local conditions Though it is not quite 
true to say that this culture originated in the Balkan peninsula, 
Crete, which belongs to the region, was of great importance as 
one of the seats of its early development. 

Three essential features differentiate the Mediterranean cli- 
mate the winters are warm in relation to latitude, and the greater 
part of the rain falls during that period; the summers are hot 
and dry, and one or more months may be practically rainless; 
throughout the year the skies are clear and there is abundant 
sun.shine, for the winter rains come in heavy showers of short 
duration. Before these characteristic features can develop, there 
must be at once shelter from land influences and full exposure 
to sea ones. Further there must be no great elevation above sea- 
level, because with increasing height the winter temperatures 
become lower, the skies are cloudier, and rains occur in summer 
as well as in winter. The characteristic marked periodicity of 
rainfall and small temperature range thus become modified, and 
the wild plants and crops which are a re.sponse to these disappear 
These conditions mean that the typical climate is best developed 
on coastal lowlands, particularly on islands and in narrow pen- 
insulas penetrated by long sea-inlets Two regions within the 
peninsula show typical Mediterranean climate, but are regarded 
as distinct from one another because latitude and position bring 
, about differences in the distribution of the rainfall throughout 
the year, without affecting its marked periodicity. 

One of these is made up by the Greek islands, the Peloponnesus, 
the margins of the northern part of the Greek peninsula, and a 
narrow strip on the coast of Albania. Even within the region so 
defined, however, elevation above sea-level, as in the mountains, 
or an upland girdle, as in the plain of Thessaly, may produce 
local modifications. We may take Athens and Corfu as repre- 


sentative stations within this region. Athens, on the eastern side 
of a peninsula, largely sheltered from rain-bearing winds, has a 
much smaller total rainfall than the island station of Corfu, which 
faces the wet winds of winter; but despite the difference in the 
amount of rain in the two places, its distribution is closely similar 
At both stations winter temperatures, so far as monthly averages 
are concerned, do not fall below 48°-50° This means that a 



1 . Dalmatian Region hat very mild winters with copiout rain 

2. Greek Region hat hot, and summers and relatively coot, moist winters 

3; North Aegean Transition Region has cold winters, hot summers, and 

rainfail fairly evenly distributed throughout the year 

4. Eastern Transition Region has cold winters, moderately hot summers 

and most rain In winter half-year 

5. Balkan Region has most rain during warmer half of the year, cold 

winters, and moderately hot summers 

certain amount of growth of hardy plants, such as grasses, can 
continue throughout the winter, for about 43" is regarded as the 
limit below which growth becomes impossible for plants of the 
temperate belt Summer temperatures range from 78° to 81° 
(July averages), which permits of the ripening of sub-tropical 
fruits. At Athens July and August are practically rainless, and 
only about 23% of the total fall occurs in the period April to 
September, so that more than three-quarters of the total falls in 
the cooler half of the year. More than one-third falls in the two 
rainy months of November and December. Corfu has a rainfall 
four times as great as that of Athens, and though only July can 
be described as practically rainless, only about 20% of the total 
rainfall occurs in the period April to September. High sum- 
mer temperatures which cannot be used for crops like cotton and 
sugar cane because of the summer drought, but are well suited 
for the ripening and drying of fruits; warm winters which permit 
some crops to make vegetative growth then, stimulated by the 
heavy showers: these are the outstanding features 
A narrow strip along the coast of Dalmatia is regarded as 
forming a second major region. We may take Ragusa as a typical 
station, bearing in mind, however, that it is the most southerly of 
the important towns of Dalmatia. The winter temperatures here 
are closely similar to those experienced in the Greek region, much 
of Dalmatia being remarkable for its mild winter climate The 
summers are not quite so hot as at Athens or Corfu, but the real 
distinguishing feature is the less marked periodicity of the rain- 
fall. There is now no rainless month, though July continues to be 
the driest period of the year. Over 309?- of the total rainfall 
occurs during the period April to September, so that summer 
drought is far less marked; oranges can be grown without irriga- 
tion water, and tlreir co-existence with the olive is a distinguish- 
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ing feature. Not only, however, is the strip with this typical 
Mediterranean climate very narrow, but changes occur with some 
rapidity towards the north Except where, as at Spalato, the form 
of the coast-line gives shelter, the more northerly places are often 
exposed to the blast of the bora, or cold northerly wind of winter, 
which is at once a danger to shipping and excludes the more deli- 
cate Mediterranean Iruit-trees. When Trieste is reached on this 
eastern Adriatic coast, the somewhat cold winters (January av- 
erage below 40"), and the fact that the period April to September 
shows rather more than half the total amount of rain, with a 
rainfall maximum in October and a secondary one in June, mark 
the transition from the Mediterranean climate to the Central 
European one. The northerly Dalmatian towns and the coast of 
Croatia show stages of the transition On the whole, it is easier 
to exaggerate than to under-estimate the significance of this 
second, or Dalmatian, climatic region Ragusa, both in its climate 
and in its natural vegetation, is typically Mediterranean, but a 
very short journey from the coast brings the traveller into an 
area of quite different character 

Southern and Eastern Macedonia and Western Thrace fall into 
a third region, characterized by notable modifications of the 
Mediterranean climate Salonika may be selected as a represent- 
ative station The winters are cold for the latitude (average Jan- 
uary temperature 4O, because of the bitterly cold northerly 
winds which blow down the Vardar valley, and this feature is 
accentuated as the coast is left But the summers are hot, and 
the range of temperature between summer and winter is greater 
than at any of the stations already discussed There is no rain- 
less month, and though July is still the driest period, and Novem- 
ber and December the wettest months, there is a much more even 
distribution ot rain throughout the year, the six colder months 
having very tittle more rain than the six warmer ones The colder 
winters, especially where there i.s e.xposure to wind, again limit 
the distribution of the more delicate Mediterranean fruit-trees, 
and growth even of hardy plants is checked during winter On 
the other hand the high summer temperatures and the fairly 
heavy summer rainfall, with the possibility of irrigation from the 
mountain snows, make it possible to grow crops denianclmg both 
heat and moisture, hut indifterent to winter cold because of their 
annual nature. Among such are cotton, rice, tobacco, maize, 
opium poppy; all intioducing a different note into the landscape. 

As we pass northwards from Salonika into the interior of the 
peninsula the change from this modified Mt diterranean to the 
true Central European climate is rapid, and is accentuated by the 
relief The general features of that climate are the cold winters, 
the temperatures then showing little relation to latitude, the warm 
summcr.s. and a rainfall well distributed throughout the year, but 
with a tendency towards an early summer maximum. Skoplje, in 
a latitude somewhat lower than that of Ragusa, though in a more 
elevated position, has mean January temperatures well below 
freezing-point, and fully lower than those of Ragusa This 
means that there is a definite winter stop to agricultural activities, 
December, January and Februaiy being all too cold even for the 
growth of grass (Jn the other hand, despite its elevation, the 
summer temperatures at hkoplje are not more than a few degrees 
lower than those of Ragusa The rainfall is fairly well distributed 
throughout the year, but May, June and October are the rainiest 
months, the maximum fall coming in May, when temperatures 
are already fairly high (over 62°). Belgrade, considerably further 
north, but less elevated than Skoplje, has a very similar tempera- 
ture range, but No\ ember is already a winter month June in- 
stead of May is the rainiest month, and the summer rainy period 
lasts for the three months of May, June and July, again with a 
second rainfall maximum in October. Broadly .speaking this cli- 
mate, with summer heat and summer moisture coinciding, is one 
well suited to maize among cereals, while deciduous trees tend to 
form the natural plant-cover. The type, with local variations due 
to height above sea-level and degree of exposure, prevails 
throughout the greater part of the interior of the peninsula, which 
thus falls into a fourth or central major climatic region The total 
rainfall shows a tendency to increa.se towards Ihe north-west, in 
Bosnia and north-western Serbia; it diminishes towards the east. 


As a fifth major region may be included Eastern Thrace and 
the lower grounds of Bulgaria. Over much of this region, 
especially in Thrace, the total rainfall is very small, giving the 
landscape a steppe-like appearance, and the winters are very cold, 
owing to exposure to winds from the Russian plain. But the 
Maritsa valley allows Mediterranean influences to penetrate into 
southern Bulgaria,' where also the Balkans give a certain amount 
of shelter from the cold winds of winter. Parts of the valley 
plains of Bulgaria have in consequence much milder winters than 
northern Macedonia or Serbia, and as there is a tendency for the 
winters to be wetter than the summers, the climate is sometimes 
described as modified Mediterranean The dry, sunny summers 
favour wheat rather than maize, and the vine is grown in sheltered 
places 

To this general division of the whole area into five climatic 
regions, of which the central one covers by far the greatest area, 
it may be added that the fact that so much of the surface is 
elevated introduces numerous modifications in detail. Because of 
the cold winters of the central area, much of the winter precipi- 
tation falls as snow. No mountain within the peninsula rises in 
the strict sense above the snow-line, but the higher peaks of the 
Rhodope arc only snow-free for about one month in the year, 
and even the Balkan mountains show some snow till July This 
long persistence of parts of the winter snow-cover has much in- 
fluence on the flow of streams, and thus on the possibility of the 
use of irrigation water. 

PEOPLES AND TYPES OF CULTURE 

What has been said as to the diversity of relief and climate 
leads one to expect that a great variety of cultural types would 
occur within the peninsula Further, the great highways which 
penetrate it from outside, and the position as a bridge between 
the steppe-lands of Asia Minor and the similar steppes of central 
I Flungary, and between the Mediterranean shores with their an- 
cient civilization and the derivative civilization of the forest 
areas of Central Europe, have resulted in a great mingling of 
racial slocks. In .some cases there is definite historical evidence 
of the entrance and establi.shment of such new stocks, as of the 
Slavs, the Bulgars and the Tuiks On (he other hand, the com- 
position of the population before the great historical migratory 
movements took place, is much more obscure But from the 
purely geographical standpoint the problem of the ethnological 
origin of the different elements is of little importance It is 
certain that a large amount of blending has taken place, and “race” 
names within the peninsula are used in a very loose sense, often 
to denote religious and national sympathies rather than physical 
characterLstics. The real point of interest is that the cultures ol 
the different groups show a fairly close relationship to the natural 
conditions in the areas which (hey respectively occupy, and the 
resultant variety emphasizes once again the complexity of the 
whole region. 

Apart from alien elements, such as Armenians and Jews, six 
stocks seem to be represented in the peninsula, of whom five 
show national consciousness These six are the Albanians; the 
Vlachs or nomadic shepherds; the Greeks; the Serbs, who form 
the main Slav element, the word Serb being used in a some- 
what special sense to designate those South Slavs who belong to 
the Orthodox Church and u.se the Cyrillic alphabet, as well as in 
a general sense to indicate the citizens of the former independent 
kingdom of Serbia and the marginal areas; the Bulgars; and the 
Turks. 

The Albanians occupy that part of the western mountain belt 
and its margins which forms the transition region between the 
mainly limestone and karstic Dinaric Alps in the north, and the 
Pindus range to the south, and is characterized by the north-to- 
south direction of the coast-line The Albanians owe their in- 
dividuality to the isolated character of their lands, though there 
is nothing improbable in the statement often made that they are 
the descendants of the ancient Illyrians, and thus truly indige- 
nous. Their isolation also is a reality, despite the presence of the 
Via Egnatia and of towns of Roman Origin on the coast, because 
the lowland is marshy and malarious, and much less fitted for 
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1. View of Mostar, capital of Hercegovina, a province 

western part of Yugoslavia 
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3. The usual mode of travel for peasants in Tetova, a city In Serbia 6. 
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settlement than the hill country behind, the real home of the 
Albanian peoples. As they are essentially mountaineers and pas- 
toralists, agriculture plays, or has played in the past, a minor 
part in their activities, and as is almost always the case with 
hillmen, conquerors have found them difficult to subdue, but 
exceedingly useful as material for armies An Albanian problem 
did not arise until the subdivision of the peninsula into a number 
of separate states gave frontier lines a new importance. 

It is sometimes stated that the Vlachs are the descendants of 
the Romanized inhabitants of Dacia and some parts of the pen- 
insula, scattered as the result of the barbarian invasions In this 
case, however, perhaps more than in any other, the question of 
origin is of very minor geographical importance What is im- 
portant is that their mode of life shows a peculiarly delicate 
adjustment to the natural conditions, particularly climate and 
relief. 

From what has been already said as to the winter temperatures 
in the Mediterranean belt, it is clear that the low grounds there 
can furnish grazing throughout the colder months, there being no 
winter check to growth. Similarly, becau.se elevation brings sum- 
mer rain even in areas where the low grounds have the typical 
summer drought, there will be summer pastures in the mountains, 
at heights and on slopes where practically all forms of cultivation 
are excluded. Again, within the central part of the peninsula, 
the higher mountains are too cold and have too jirolonged a snow- 
cover to permit of cultivation, but, as in the more familiar parts 
of the High Alps, will allow of summer grazing It might be 
supposed that the low grounds in the Mediterranean area proper 
would be too valuable to be left in rough pasture But in many 
cases, as notably in the Basin of Thessaly and parts of Macedonia 
and Western Thrace, there are considerable tracts too swampy 
and ill-drained to permit of cultivation. The pools and stagnant 
water serve as breeding places for mosquitoes, and these in many 
areas are heavily infected with the malarial parasite, so that such 
low-lying basins are veritable death-traps in the warmer season. 
Further, even where they have been drained, or have sufficiently 
effective natural drainage to permit of cereal cultivation, fallowed 
lands yield a large amount of herbage, and the sojourn of flocks is 
a means of restoring the fertility diminished by previous crop- 
ping. Because of these conditions a particular type of pastoral 
nomadism can be practised, the name of transhumance being 
given to indicate its differences alike from the large scale move- 
ments carried on by the true Nomads of the Asiatic steppes, 
and the much more limited movements to progressively higher 
pastures in summer time practised by many pastoralists in hilly 
regions 

The Vlachs carry on no cultivation, not even of fodder crops; 
they do not even store fodder lor the cooler season, as this is 
unnecessary. The whole group moves with the flocks, not merely 
the herdsmen, and though there are habitations in both the sum- 
mer and winter pastures, it is the mountain or summer village 
which seems to form the true home Sheep are the chief animals 
reared, and it has to be noted as a subsidiary cause of the vertical 
movements that these animals are very intolerant of the summer 
heat in Mediterranean lowlands Although the Pinclus region is 
that in which the greatest number of Vlachs occurs, and which 
seems to be particularly suitable to their mode of life, they are 
fairly widely distributed throughout the south and south-east 
of the broader part of the peninsula, especially during the summer 
season. 

Out of their fundamental pastoral occupation there arise some 
interesting variants. Since they rear horses and donkeys to serve 
as pack animals during their movements, and are naturally well 
acquainted with paths and routes, they frequently act as carriers 
in the parts where modern means of transport are lacking. From 
this another occupation, that of peddling, develops by an easy 
transition. This again brings contact with village life which leads 
many to take the further step of adopting settled occupations, 
retail trading and innkeeping being favourites; their distinctive 
charactwistics are then largely lost. 

The fact that their numbers have been steadily diminishing for 
many years is apparently due mainly to this process of assimila- 


tion, which turns them into “Greeks” or “Serbs” according to the 
dominant nationality in the area of settlement, rather than to an 
actual drop in numbers Obviously also the demarcation of in- 
ternal frontiers, with frontier posts and custom stations, must act 
as a check to their movements, while the spread of intensive 
agriculture in the lowlands of Mediterranean climate, with the 
draining of marshes and reclaiming of waste lands, is an even 
more serious interference with their characteristic mode of life. 
The absence of any national consciousness makes their submer- 
gence in the general population easy, and culturally they may be 
said to be in process of disappearing with the disappearance of 
the conditions to which they were adapted. 

The Greeks regard themselves as the descendants of the Classi- 
cal Greeks, and though ethnologically this is more than doubtful, 
for much mingling of blood has occurred, the belief is of some 
importance as helping to give a sense of different ness from Serbs 
and Bulgars Greek consciousness of nationality antedated the 
foundation of the Greek State, and, in marked contrast to the 
Bulgars, who were long submerged by the conquering Turk, the 
Greeks succeeded in maintaining themselves as a people. In this 
they resemble the Albanians, though the cause was very different 
in the two cases. Owing to their commercial aptitudes and mari- 
time instincts they interpenetrated the Turkish State, and the 
Turks were constrained to tolerate them, for they could carry on 
occupations for which the overlords showed no capacity. It seems 
unnecessary to regard these specific attributes as “racial” in the 
ethnological sense, for they arose out of long adaptation to a 
particular and highly peculiar set of natural conditions, and there 
is little reason to think that the possibility of such an adaptation 
is limited to one stock. But it has to be noted that the Greek 
success in making themselves indispensable to the Turk is an 
element in the origin of those group hatreds which have been the 
scourge of the recent history of the peninsula; for the Greeks, 
like the Albanians, often appeared to the other peoples as agents 
of the Turkish oppressor. 

So far as natural vegetation and modes of cultivation are con- 
cerned, the Greek peninsula and islands do not differ notably 
from other Mediterranean lands. Except at considerable eleva- 
tions high forest is absent, and is replaced by evergreen scrub. 
Cultivation is of the garden type with olive, vine, fig and other 
fruit-bearing trees predominating. The amount of land which 
can be put under cereal cultivation is small, and the goat is the 
main slock animal Fi.shing is an important accessory occupation, 
and everywhere movement is easier by sea than overland. One 
result of the relative poverty of the land, the ease of communica- 
tion by water, and the Greek instinct for trade, was that the 
Greeks were widely distributed both within the peninsula and 
outside it, particularly in Asia Minor but also on other Mediter- 
ranean coasts. In 1913 it was believed that there were nearly 
as many Greeks outside the motherland as within it, and till 
their expulsion from Asia Minor in the post-war period, they 
formed an important element in the population there. This Greek 
infiltration of lands within reach of the Aegean is one of the 
causes of the bitter conflicts for the possession of Macedonia and 
Thrace. 

Serbs and Bulgars differ notably from the three groups already 
discussed and resemble each other in being mainly cultivating 
peasants, dwelling in lands suitable by climate and relief for self- 
sufficing agriculture, with cereal production on a considerable 
scale, and the possibility of a surplus of cereals and agricultural 
produce generally. This meant that neither group could evade the 
Turk as Albanians, Vlachs and a proportion of the Greeks could 
do They became the rayah, the toiling cattle of the con- 
querors, and bore the burden of the conquest. The antagonism be- 
tween them has its origin in the conditions under which national 
states arose, rather than in racial or cultural differences. 

The Bulgars were in the direct line of the Turkish advance, and 
further, their lands, whether in Eastern Rumelia, as the Maritsa 
plains were called later, or in Thrace and Macedonia, afforded 
little opportunity for e.scape. Again, for the reasons already dis- 
cussed, as well aa because of the former extension of the Byzan- 
tine empire, the rands they occupied were not only productive. 
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but could yield a considerable variety of products As an entity 
they disappeared for centuries, and, as we have seen, the begin- 
ning of the Bulgarian State was in the area of relatively extreme 
climate north of the Balkan mountains. 

In a sense the Serbs were more fortunate in that opportunities 
of escape presented themselves, to the north into the Danubian 
plains, and to the west and north-west into the mountain belt. 
At the same time the extent of the area over which the move- 
ments could be carried on, and the diversity of the lands into 
which they brought the refugees, led to marked cultural differ- 
entiation among the various groups, with the loss of community 
of feeling among them. 

In addition to possibilities of escape from the peninsula there 
were certain areas within it where a measure of security could be 
obtained from the worst exactions of the oppressor. One of these 
was the barren, karstic area of Montenegro, which was, however, 
too poor to serve as a centre about which a new national grouping 
could form. Another was the region called by the Serbs the 
Shumadia. This is the platform sloping gently to the Save and 
the Danube, lying mainly between the lower Morava and the 
Drina, and in part cut off to the south by the highlands lying west 
of Nish. This region corresponds to the northern part of the 
central crust-block, and is crossed by the open valleys of streams 
draining to the Morava and the Save. A point of special impor- 
tance is that the whole region was originally clothed with decid- 
uous forest, oaks and beech predominating. The soils are gener- 
ally fertile, having been enriched by the forest humus, there is a 
copious summer rainfall, and water is abundant, both in the form 
of springs and of streams, so that there is not the limitation of 
settlement to particular areas, so characteristic of the largely 
waterless karst regions. 

In its essential features the area resembles the forest tracts 
which formerly covered much of Central Europe. But whereas 
in western Europe forest clearing began early, here the primaeval 
woods persisted in large part till the beginning of the loth century 
This is in itself an indication that there was little settlement, and 
indeed occupation on any scale hardly began before the i8th 
century. Away from the highways of the Morava. and the Drina 
there were large tracts of untouched woodlands, eminently suit- 
able to serve as refuges for fugitives — Robin Hood bands; it was 
from these that modern Serbia arose. 

It may be noted that the early home of the Slav peoples, so far 
as is known, was similar wooded land on the outer slopes of the 
Carpathians, and the Slavs have generally shown a preference for 
this typ^e of country. It allows of mixed agriculture, and affords 
a considerable variety of resources, both natural and produced 
by human effort. Further, the Slav patriarchal organization, the 
zadruga or family group, makes colonization of such lands rela- 
tively easy. One of the social effects of the Turkish conquest was 
the strengthening, or even perhaps the re-birth, of this kind of 
organization. It had been largely lost during the pre-Turkish 
period when a great Serbia existed, but with the loss of the natural 
leaders there was something like a return to more primitive con- 
ditions. Small groups established themselves in the forest, grew 
by accretion of fresh refugees, and ultimately coalesced to form 
a peasant stale. 

The type of culture was a reflection of the conditions existing 
in the temperate deciduous forest belt wherever it occurs. Clear- 
ings in the forest were made to allow of cereal production, and 
the arduous nature of the task made additions to the man power 
of the group welcome. The climate is only moderately suited for 
wheat, but the hardier cereals, such as barley, rye and oats, do 
well, and maize, introduced from America, proves to be exceed- 
ingly well suited to the climate, with its combination of summer 
warmth and summer moisture. It is still the main bread plant 
of the Serbs. As in North America, also, the fact that maize is a 
pioneer’s crop, not needing the care and labour of wheat pro- 
duction, and easily grown on roughly cleared land, was of great 
importance. The uncleared forest, with its wealth of nuts, paf- 
ticularly acorns and beech mast, made it possible to rear hardy 
breeds of pigs on a great scale, though, as in ^urope generally, 
this primitive method has long since given place to stall feeding, 


maize being largely used for the purpose. Cattle could also be 
pastured in the lighter parts of the forest, though here, in marked 
contrast to the Pindus region, fodder had to be stored for the 
cold winters. Though in places the vine can be grown, its place 
is taken largely by hardier fruit -bearing trees, especially the plum 
(prune). It should be noted that there is a certain analogy be- 
tween the products of the two plants. In both the fruits can be 
eaten fresh, or preserved by drying for winter use or export, or 
fermented to yield alcoholic drinks, plum brandy replacing wine. 
With the more recent growth of sugar beet, plum preserves are 
also made on a considerable scale in Serbia. 

In addition to such possibilities of varied food production, the 
Shumadia yielded abundant wood for house-building and fuel, 
while the wild animal life gave a certain amount of food, as well 
as furs and skins. As against such advantages, the conditions 
which made the rise of an independent Serbia possible checked 
social development, so that the Serbs of Serbia remained prim- 
itive and backward as compared with the. Croats and Slovenes, 
who had fuller cultural contacts with more advanced peoples; to 
some extent this was also true of the extra-peninsular Serbs in the 
Banat region. Further, the fact that Serbian agriculture arose 
as it were de novo, makes it less advanced than that of Bulgaria, 
where there was a pre-existing Byzantine tradition. 

Outside of Serbia the Dalmatian Serbs, technically Croats 
because they are Catholics and use the Latin alphabet, tended 
to acquire the Mediterranean type of culture, their crop plants 
being very different from those of the interior, and influences 
from the adjacent Italian peninsula being strong. In Bosnia, 
which in its climate, its forests, and its cultivated plants is very 
similar to Serbia, development was checked by the more intense 
Turkish control, due to the easy access from the Save and from 
Macedonia. Many of the original Slav landowners here adopted 
the religion of the Turkish conquerors in order to keep their lands, 
and became indistinguishable from Turks. The peasants were 
practically serfs, and not only under direct Turkish rule, but 
under the Austrian protectorate, and after the Austrian annexa- 
tion, agriculture was in a very backward state. The taxes paid in 
kind both to the landowner and to the sultan, as well as to the 
tax-farmer, were so crushing that no stimulus to increase pro- 
duction existed. 

In northern Macedonia there was a certain blending of Serbs 
and Bulgars, though it is generally believed that the population 
of Macedonia is mainly Bulgur in origin. Here the conditions 
were even worse than in Turkish Bosnia, the peasants being 
merely “cattle.” The diversity of relief and climate, the multi- 
plicity of contacts in all directions, combined with the nearness 
to the Turkish centre, made the development of a definite national 
spirit impos.sibie. Even before the Balkan wars of 1012-13, all 
three neighbouring States, Greece, Serbia and Bulgaria, were 
endeavouring to “assimilate” the Macedonians. Those wars, fol- 
lowed by the World War, excluded Bulgaria from the district 
politically, but the social contacts between Bulgaria and Mace- 
donia remain strong. 

Of the sixth element in the peninsuH, the conquering Turk, it 
is not necessary to say much True Osmali Turks, as distinct 
from Muslim Bulgars, Albanians and Serbs, were probably neyer 
numerous. Within the peninsula they suffered from the demoral- 
ization which seems always to occur when a ruling class is sep- 
arated by racial stock, religion and tradition from the producers 
of raw material. They became parasitic on the peasant culti- 
vators, and both parties suffered in consequence. 

The Separate States, — It thus appears that within the Balkan 
peninsula there are three focal regions, each with a certain topo- 
graphical, climatic and cultural individuality, fitting them to be- 
come political units, with which the names of Serbia, Bulgaria 
and Greece are associated. But all three are marginal as regards 
the peninsula as a whole, and are linked to each other and to the 
neighbouring, extra-peninsular lands by areas of transition, whose 
political destiny has been the sport of historical accident. Serbia 
is now merged in the much larger and culturally heterogeneous 
State of Yugoslavia, or the Serb-Croat-SIovene State, which in 
addition to extensive territories out.side the peninsula includes 
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within it Bosnia, Hercegovina, Montenegro, Dalmatia and part 
of Macedonia. Greece has been enlarged by the addition of parts 
of Macedonia and a large part of Thrace In a sense, how- 
ever, despite the diversity of its lands, it is more homogeneous 
than Yugoslavia, for there have always been two strands in its 
social polity, made up by the gardener-cultivators of its limited 
fertile tracts, and the traders and seafarers who have found the 
homeland in the narrower sense too small for their energies. Bul- 
garia has been restricted in territory by the expansion of the 
two other States, as well as by Rumania to the north ; but till the 
catastrophe of the World War it was agriculturally the most ad- 
vanced of the purely Balkan States. Albania is still in a very 
early stage of development as a political unit, and the Turkish 
removal of the State capital from Constantinople to Angora is an 
admission of the failure of Turkey so far as the peninsula is 
concerned. 

See Newbigin, Geographical Aspects of Balkan Problems (1915); 
CvijicS La PMnsule Balkamqne (1918) ; Ancel, Peuples et Nations des 
Balkans (1920), and the separate articles on the political units. 

(M. 1 . N.) 

HISTORY 

The great Slavonic immigration began in the 3rd century ad 
and continued through the following four centuries. At the start of 
this movement the Byzantine empire was in actual or nominal 
possession of all the regions south of the Danube, the greater 
part of the native Thraco-Illyrian population of the interior had 
been romanized and spoke Latin. The Thracians, the progenitors 
of the Vlachs, took refuge in the mountainous districts and be- 
came nomad shepherds. In Albania the aboriginal Illyrian ele- 
ment maintained itself, and afterwards forced back the immi- 
grants, occupying much of western Macedonia and northern 
Greece. The Greeks were driven to the seacoast, the islands and 
the fortified towns of the Balkan peninsula. In the 6th century 
the Slavs penetrated to the Morea. In the 7th the Serbo-Croats 
invaded the north-western regions (Croatia, Serbia, Bosnia, Herce- 
govina, Montenegro and Northern Albania), where they expelled 
or assimilated the Illyrian population and appropriated the old 
Roman colonies on the Adriatic coast. At the end of the 7th 
century the Bulgars crossed the Danube and subjected Moesia 
and Thrace, but were assimilated by the conquered Slavonic popu- 
lation Under their tsar Simeon (893-927) their empire extended 
from the Adriatic to the Black sea. In 971 the ‘’nrst Bulgarian 
empire” was overthrown by the emperor John Zimisces. A Sla- 
vonic “Western Bulgaria” in Macedonia survived the fall, and 
soon attained considerable dimensions, but was crushed in 1014 
by the Byzantine empire, which now ruled almost all the Balkans. 
In the loth century the Vlachs reappeared as an indei^endent power 
in southern Macedonia and (he Pindus district, which were known 
as “Great Wallachia ” The Serbs first attained unity under 
Stephen Nemanya (1169-95), the founder of the Nemanyich 
dynasty. A new Bulgarian empire was founded at Trnovo in 1186 
under the brothers Peter and Ivan Asen, who led a revolt of 
Vlachs and Bulgars against the Greeks. In 1204 Constantinople 
was captured by the Latins of the Fourth Crusade; the Venetians 
acquired several maritime towns and islands, and Frankish feudal 
dynasties were established in Salonika, Athens, Achaea and else- 
where Greek rule survived in the despotate of Epirus Constanti- 
nople was recaptured in 1261 by Michael VIII. Palaeologus, but 
most of the feudal Latin states survived till the Turkish conquest; 
the Venetian possessions several centuries longer. In 1230 Theo- 
dore of Epirus, who had conquered Albania, Great Wallachia and 
Macedonia, was overthrown at Klokotnitza by Ivan Asen II., of 
Bulgaria (1218-41), who extended his sway over most of the 
peninsula. After his death the Bulgarian power declined, and 
was extinguished at the battle of Velbuzhd (1330) by the Serbians 
under Stephen Urosh III. Stephen Dushan of Serbia (1331--SS) 
ruled over Albania, Macedonia, Epirus, Thessaly and northern 
Greece. The Serbian incursion was followed by a great Albanian 
emigration to the southern regions of the peninsula. After Du- 
shan 's death his empire disappeared, and Serbia fell a prey to 
anarchy. For a short time the Bosnian king Stephen .Tvrtko 
(1353-91). became the principal power in the west of the penin- 


sula. The internecine feuds of the various states prepared the 
way for the Ottoman invasion In 1356 the Turks seized Gal- 
lipoli; in 1361 Murad I established his capital at Adrianople; in 
1389 the Serbians and their allies were routed at Kosovo. Bul- 
garia and Great Wallachia were finally subdued in 1393. The 
despotate of Epirus succumbed in 1449, the duchy of Athens in 
1456; in 1453 Constantinople fell; the greater part of Bosnia 
submitted in 1463; the heroic resistance of the Albanians under 
Scanderbeg collapsed with the fall of Croia (1466), and Venetian 
supremacy in Upper Albania ended with the capture of Scutari 
(1478). Only Montenegro and the Italian city-states on the 
Adriatic coast escaped subjection. Under the Turkish regime num- 
bers of Slavs, especially the ruling classes and the Bogumils in 
Bosnia and Bulgaria, were converted to Islam and henceforward 
felt and spoke of themselves as Turks. Colonies of true Turks 
were planted in North and South Bulgaria, and in Macedonia, 
Southern Albania became predominantly Mohammedan, the 
northern districts remaining Christian. The Ottoman power de- 
clined after the unsuccessful siege of Vienna (16S3) In the i8th 
century parts of the Balkans were practically independent fiefs. 
In the 19th the subject nations, which had generally retained 
their language, religion and characteristics, recovered their in- 
dependence. The independence of Greece was acknowledged in 
1829, that of Serbia (as a tributary principality) in 1830. The 
Ionian Islands were ceded by Great Britain to Greece in 1864. 
In 1878 the Treaty of San Stefano created a great Bulgaria ex- 
tending from the Danube to the Aegean, and from the Black 
sea to the river Drin in Albania, her Aegean coastline extending 
to the walls of Salonika. Serbia and Montenegro were so enlarged 
as to become almost contiguous. The treaty of Berlin, however, 
limited Bulgaria to the country between the Danube and the 
Balkans, while making Eastern Rumelia into an autonomous 
province. The proposed Montenegrin frontier was curtailed; 
Serbia received Nish, Pirot and Vranje on the east instead of the 
Ibar valley on the west; the Dobruja, somewhat enlarged, was 
ceded to Rumania. Austria-Hungary occupied Bosnia and Her- 
cegovina, sending troops into Novi-Pazar under a subsequent 
convention with Turkey. The complete independence of Serbia, 
Rumania and Montenegro was recognized. Greece was given 
Epirus and Thessaly, but was only able to occupy Thessaly and 
Arta (1881). Rumania was proclaimed a kingdom in that year, 
Serbia in 1882 In 1880 Dulcigno was surrendered to Montene- 
gro in compensation for the districts of Plava and Gusinye, re- 
stored to Turkey. In 1886 the informal union of Eastern Rumelia 
with Bulgaria was sanctioned by Europe, Tumrush and Krjali be- 
ing given back to the Sultan. In 1897 Crete was withdrawn from 
Turkish administration. In 1908 Bosnia and Hercegovina were 
annexed to the Dual Monarchy and Bulgaria was proclaimed an 
independent kingdom. 

In 1913 the Balkan League of Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria and 
Montenegro attacked and defeated Turkey, this war being fol- 
lowed by a second between Bulgaria and her late allies. Greece re- 
ceived Crete and the Aegean Islands, except the Dodecanese, while 
her northern 'frontier ran from Ghcvgheli to the south-eastern 
corner of Lake Okhrida. Serbia received all Macedonia west of 
the Vardar; Bulgaria the Aegean coastline as far as Dedeagatch. 
Rumania acquired Southern Dobruja. Serbia and Montenegro 
partitioned the Sanjak of Novi-Pazar An independent Albania 
was created, extending from above Scutari to north of Yannina. 
On the close of the World War, Bulgaria lost the coast of Thrace 
to Greece, and a strip along her south-east frontier to Serbia Ser- 
bia, North and Central Macedonia, Montenegro, Bosnia, the Her- 
cegovina, and the other Yugoslav districts of Austria and Hungary 
combined to form the Serb-Croat-Slovene kingdom. The fron- 
tiers of Albania were readjusted to the detriment of that country, 
Italy received the extreme north-west coast of the Balkan Penin- 
sula up to and including Fiume, and some of the Northern Adri- 
atic Islands. Turkey was confined to the old province of Eastern 
Thrace. An exchange of population was carried out on a large 
scale to make the ethnographical frontiers coincide, where pos- 
sible, with the ^litical. Many Vlachs migrated to Rumania fol- 
lowing the redistribution of territories. 
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BALKAN WARS, 1912-13. This article gives an account 
of the campaigns of Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece and Montenegro, 
as allies, against Turkey, in 1Q12 and IQ13, and also of the brief 
struggle that followed between the former allies, with Turkey and 
Rumania intervening, in the summer of 1913 When war broke 
out, all Macedonia, Albania and Epirus still formed part of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The Balkan League. — Military alliances, directed against 
Turkey, had been adjusted between Bulgaria and Serbia, and be- 
tween Bulgaria and Greece during the early part of 1012; and the 
state of Macedonia, under Ottoman rule, served as an excuse for 
them to order mobilization on Sept. 30 and Oct. i War was 
declared as soon as their armies were on their war footing, and 
active operations at once followed, Montenegro, which had no 
formal agreement with the others, actually starting the hostilities. 
The Turkish regular forces in Europe at the time comprised 12 
divisions of very weak establishment in Thrace, and 12 similar 
divisions stationed at various points in the extensive Ottoman 
territories further to the west; organization of a sort also existed 
for about doubling the number of divisions on mobilization; but 
the actual numbers available during the opening and decisive 
weeks of the struggle did not exceed about 100,000 combatants 
in Thrace and about 140,000 in the western theatres Large mili- 
tary forces, it is true, existed in Turkey in Asia; but, owing to 
the activities of the Greek fleet, these could not be transferred to 
any part of European Turkey other than Thrace. 

Against this, Bulgaria possessed nine very strong regular divi- 
sions, numbering about 180,000 combatants, with two strong re- 
serve divisions formed after mobilization Serbia promptly placed 
five somewhat weaker regular divisions in the field, making up a 
total of about 80,000 combatants, with five well-organized re- 
serve divisions ready to follow. Greece could muster four regular 
divisions of somewhat weak establishment, the combatants at the 
start numbering perhaps 50,000, with four reserve divisions to 
be set up on mobilization The Montenegrin Army on the other 
hand was wholly on a militia basis and ill-suited for fighting except 
among its own mountains or immediately outside its own fron- 
tiers. Thus the allies, at the outset, enjoyed the advantage in 
numbers; and, thanks to their reserve formations being much the 
better organized, they retained and indeed increased this advan- 
tage during the weeks of hostilities that followed. 

I. THE THREE THEATRES OP WAR 

Owing to the geographical situation, there were bound to be 
three practically distinct main theatres of war when the struggle 
began, viz.: on the Turko-Bulgarian frontier of Thrace, on the 
frontier between Macedonia and the allied Powers, Bulgaria and 
Serbia, and on the frontier between Greece and Turkey, Under 
a military uhderstanding between Bulgaria and Serbia, six of the 
nine Bulgarian regular divisions were to ha\'e been allotted to the 
eastern theatre of war, while the remaining thre^co-operated with 
the Serbian Army in operations directed against Macedonia. But 


Bulgaria altered this arrangement at the last moment, retaining 
eight divisions for the east and employing only the remaining one 
in the western theatre, and this, moreover, as it turned out, moved 
independently toward Salonika. It was, from the purely military 
point of view, a sound decision, as the Turks could not be rein- 
forced in Macedonia from Anatolia, whereas they could be so 
reinforced in Thrace; but the action of Bulgaria in the matter 
tended to cause somewhat strained relations between that kingdom 
and Serbia at the very start 

Campaign in Thrace. — The Bulgarian staff organized its eight 
regular divisions, destined for Thrace, with the two newly formed 
reserve divisions, as three armies, the 2nd Army on the right of 
Maritsa, prepared to move on Adrianople, the ist Army in the 
centre more to the east, and the 3rd Army on the left about 
Yambol, prepared to move on Kirk Kilisse. On the declaration 
of war, on Oct. 17, the three armies advanced and they passed 
the frontier on the i8th and iqth to the north-west and north of 
Adrianople, and on the 22nd to the north-ivest and north of Kirk 
Kilisse. 

Adrianople was a great entrenched camp, composed of many 
forts and works, fairly well armed; Kirk Kilisse was also provided 
with some works, but they were not of an efficient character. The 
2nd Army advanced against Adrianople and to the west of it, with 
a view to investment, while the 1st Army followed a line more to 
the east and from the 22nd to the 24th was engaged with the 
enemy about Scliolu, the battle ending in its complete victory. 
On that same day the 3rd Army entered Kirk Kilisse, after some 
severe fighting, capturing an immense booty. The Turkish field 
forces had originally been formed up about the Ergene; but they 
had been ordered north to take the offensive, and had thus brought 
on the encounter battles at Seliolu and Kirk Kilisse, in which they 
were heavily defeated They retreated in confusion to the line 
Lule Burgas — Bunar Hisar, the victorious Bulgarians, owing to 
having outrun supplies, lo.sing touch with them and therefore 
giving them time to reorganize to some extent. 

On discovering the direction of their opponents’ retreat, the 
Bulgarian ist and 3rd Armies found themselves, in the first in- 
stance, called upon to m.ake a wheel to the left. Severe fighting 
took place on the 28th, 20th, and 30th in the country between 
Lule Burgas and Viza in which both sides suffered heavily and 
which ended in the Turkish right near Viza becoming seriously 
endangered, Nazim Pasha, the Ottoman commander-in-chief, 
thereupon ordered a general retreat, and his troops fell back to 
the Chatalja lines, covering Constantinople. The victors were too 
exhausted to pursue, so that all touch with the defeated army was 
lost for the moment. In the meantime, the Bulgarian 2nd Army 
had invested Adrianople, and some troops were pushed on to 
Dimotika and to Dcdeagach on the Aegean sea. 

After a few days, the 1st and 3rd Bulgarian armies, being re- 
inforced and having their lines of communications in working 
order, advanced towards the Chatalja lines and after a brief pause 
delivered an assault upon them on Nov. 17. The attack was re- 
pulsed at all points with heavy loss, and the Bulgarian command, 
sobered by this untoward experience, refrained from making a 
second attempt. The remains of the Ottoman field forces in the 
country to the west of the lower Maritsa had in the meantime 
been surrounded and compelled to surrender at Ferejik. Opera- 
tions in Thrace now came to a standstill for a fortnight, and then, 
on Dec. 3, an armistice was signed between Bulgaria, Serbia and 
Montenegro on the one hand, and Turkey on the other, Greece 
being no party to it for reasons which will appear later. The 
Bulgarian campaign in Thrace had been brilliantly successful, 
although Adrianople remained in Ottoman hands; but the opera- 
tions of the allies in the west had been no less triumphant. 

Macedonia and the West. — The Serbian authorities had been 
very happy in their mobilization arrangements, and by the time 
that war was declared, they were already in a position to concen- 
trate their five reserve divisions, as well as their five regular divi- 
sions, close to the Turkish frontier. Their ist Army, of five divi- 
sions, was about Vranje; their 3rd Army, of four divisions, was 
further to the west, north of Pristina; their 2nd Army, of one 
division, with the Bulgarian 7th Division was about Kyustendil 



Plate III 





SCENES IN THE BALKANS 

4. A .tract in Scutari, an Albanian town, .howino Peasant, and their home, 

5. Greek pea.ant, plouohina with oxen, u.lnp a primitive plough 

6. An encampment of the Kutio-Vlachi, a nomadic people 
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The main theatres of the first Balkan war, oct i 912 -may 1913 
Prior to hostllitle* the Ottoman Empire inoiuded Macedonia, Albania, and Epirus, so that with Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece and Montenegro allied 
against them, the Turks were forced by the geographical situation to fight three distinct campaigns. Within six months they were beaten on 
all fronts. The map shows the lines of advance of the Allies in the early stages of the campaign. The Bulgars marched against Adrianopie, Kirk 
Kllllsse and Chatalja, threatening Lule Burgas and Constantinople. The Serbs supported by one Bulgarian Division attacked the lines of the 
River Vardar, and enveloped Scutari and Monastir, while the Greeks concentrated against Salonika, towards which the Bulgarian Division, which 
had been sent to the support of the Serbs, also advanced by way of the Struma valley 


in Bulgaria. The plan was for the iht and 3rd Armies to advance 
southward into Kosovo Polje and on Uskub, while the 2nd Army 
came in from the east and from Kyustendil, ready to operate 
against the right flank of the Turkish forces known to be as- 
sembled at Uskub and to the north of it. The action of the Bul- 
garian staff in sending only the one division to this theatre, instead 
of three divisions as previously agreed upon, necessarily weakened 
the effect of the threat of the 2nd Army against the Ottoman 
communications, and the 7th Bulgarian Division in fact afforded 
practically no help at all, being bent on an eccentric march on 
Salonika via the Struma valley. 

All three Serbian armies crossed the Ottoman frontier on Oct. 
10 and 20 through the mountains, meeting with slight resistance. 
The Turkish forces were necessarily much dispersed in view of the 
vast area of the territory to be guarded; but an army of five weak 
divisions in the Vardar valley had been moving northwards to- 
wards the Serbian frontier, and most of it reached Kumanovo on 
the 22nd. The head of the Serbian ist Army had arrived within 
a few miles of that place on the same day and had taken up a 
position, where it was attacked by the Turks on the following 
day but sqcceeded in holding its ground. The remainder of^the 
I St Army came up on the 24 th and a general action ensued in 
which the Ottoman troops were signally defeated. They fled 
southwards, evacuating Uskiib and withdrawing the detachments 
posted further to the north-west which had been opposing the 
advance of the 3rd Serbian Army from about PriStina. The 
victors, however, hardly realized how complete had been their 
success and, hampered as they were by the difficulties of the 


country and the delays in bringing up their impedimenta from 
beyond the frontier, they failed to take full advantage of it. It 
was not till the 2Qth that their three armies had joined hands and 
were prepared for further advance. 

The disorganized Turks had for the most part withdrawn partly 
down the Vardar, and partly from Veles by Prilep towards Mona- 
stir; and on becoming aware of this the Serbian staff made an 
entirely new disposition of available forces. The 2nd Army was 
sent off eastwards to aid the Bulgarians before Adrianopie; part 
of the 3rd Army moved westwards into Albania; the ist Army, 
reinforced, moved southwards to co-operate with the Greeks in 
disposing of the Turks known to be gathered about Salonika and 
Monastir., The sanjak of Novi Pazar had in the meantime been 
occupied by Serbian and Montenegrin detachments, and Monte- 
negrin forces had advanced against Scutari, but they had failed 
to make any impression on its defences. Although some unim- 
portant Ottoman detachments were still to be found in northern 
Albania, the whole of that portion of Turkey in Europe lying 
north of a line stretching from about Slip on the east, to just north 
of Scutari on the west, was by the end of October, for all practical 
purposes, in the hands of the allies, while the 7th Bulgarian 
Division was nibving dowm the Struma valley and approaching 
Demir Hisar. | 

Greece and iialonika. — In the meantime, the Greek military 
forces had not been idle. The main army, under command of 
Crown Prince Constantine, had been concentrated in northern 
Thessaly when w\r was declared. A smaller force was assembling 
near the Gulf of Arta, destined for offensive operations in Epirus. 
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The Ottoman military authorities had only told off four weak divi- 
sions, partly regular and partly reserve, to guard against hostile 
invasion in this southern theatre of war, and the task of the Greek 
troops in the region immediately north of Thessaly, at the out- 
set, proved a simple one. The Crown Prince crossed the frontier 
on Oct. 18, occupied Elasson next day, and on the 23rd routed 
the Turks a little further to the north, his left occupying Kozani 
on the 25th. His right advanced at the same time, and on the 
28th occupied Katerina on the shores of the Gulf of Salonika, 
where an advanced maritime base was established. 

The Turkish forces defeated near Elasson had for the most part 
retired on Monastir, where there was a considerable concentration 
of troops, owing to the army which had been defeated by the Serbs 
at Kumanovo having for the most part fallen back over the 
mountains towards this town. But Constantine, aware that the 
Bulgarians were on the move for Salonika, and determined for 
political reasons to get to that city first, merely pushed out one 
division north-westwards to guard his left flank, while with the 
bulk of his troops he advanced to Vodena. His position there 
was not wholly comfortable, for the Serbian forces were still a 
long way from Monastir and a Turkish army of three or four 
divisions had taken up position at Yenije Vardar so as to cover 
Salonika against hostile advance from the west He attacked 
this position on Nov. 2 and 3, but was repulsed, and his flank 
guard was at the same time defeated at Banit.sa and Kastoria by 
Ottoman troops that had been pushed south from Monastir. Two 
days later, however, a fresh attack upon Yenije Vardar proved 
successful, whereupon the Turks opposed to him there retired 
into Salonika, which he occupied on Nov. 9, 29,000 of the enemy 
laying down their arm.s. 

On the following day the Bulgarian 7th Division arrived and 
claimed the city for Bulgaria; but an agreement on the subject 
was patched up and the Crown Prince now divided his army in 
two, half remaining east of the Vardar, and the remainder moving 
westwards to co-operate with the Serbian forces in dealing with 
the enemy forces gathered about Monastir 

II. THE TURKISH COLLAPSE 

Part of the Serbian ist Army had advanced to Prilep on Nov 
5 and had then halted for the remainder to come up in line, for 
Prince Alexander, who was in command, hoped to fight a decisive 
battle before Monastir with the whole of the troops that could 
be made available. The Turks bad taken up a strong position 
north of the town and there they proposed to stand their ground. 
In the circumstances, Prince Alexander, whose impedimenta took 
time to cross the hills out of the Vardar valley, was not prepared 
to commit his army to the attack before the 14th. The date was 
subsequently deferred to the i8lh, his plan being to deliver a 
frontal assault, while at the same time turning both of the enemy’s 
flanks. 

As it happened, however, the isolated Serbian division told off 
to operate against the Ottoman left, delivered a premature night 
attack on the 15th, and had then to resist resolute Turkish 
counter-attacks during the succeeding two days, unsupported; 
but it managed to keep the enemy at bay, and when the battle 
was finally launched on the i8th, the Serbians were completely 
successful. The Turkish Army broke up. Half of it was killed, 
wounded, or captured; the other half made its way, in units or 
small parties, to the only friendly stronghold now left open — 
Yannina, in Epirus (Scutari was closely invested by this time). 
The victory of Monastir proved to be decisive, and all that re- 
mained for the allies to do in the western theatre of war was to 
march through Albania to the sea, occupying various points for 
police purposes, to reduce the two fortresses of Yannina and 
Scutari, and to take steps to meet the possibility of Austro- 
Hungarian intervention. Serbia and Montenegro Lhcrefore joined 
in the armistice that was signed on Dec. 3, as air ady mentioned, 
between Bulgaria and Turkey. 

The Greek government, anxious to complete t le occupation of 
Epirus and the capture of Yannina, were not pa.ties to this sus- 
pension of hostilities. The operations north of /he Gulf of Arta, 
in difficult country, had made somewhat slow progress at first; 


but on Nov. 10 Greek troops had arrived near Yannina, and with- 
in a few days a loose blockade had been established, which had 
not, however, prevented some of the Turkish fugitive detach- 
ments from entering the place after the battle of Monastir. A 
great part of the Hellenic field army was brought round by sea 
from Salonika during the winter, so as to ensure the fall of the 
fortress as soon as the weather should again become favourable 
for active operations. 

Adrianople. — Negotiations between the belligerents were set 
on foot in London shortly after (he armistice; but these were 
abruptly terminated on news arriving of a military coup d’ 6 tat 
having been carried out on Jan 23 at Constantinople, in which 
the existing government was overthrown and Nazim Pasha, the 
commander-in-chief, was murdered. The military government 
that had been set up denounced (he armistice within a few days, 
and hostilities were resumed on Feb. 3, although Ottoman field 
armies had cea.sed to exist in Europe except within the Chatalja 
lines and the Gallipoli peninsula The story of the second phase 
of this war is merely the final instalment of the sieges of Adrian- 
ople, Yannina, and Scutari. An effort was, it is true, made by the 
Turkish field forces in Thrace to debouch from the lines of 
Chatalja and Bulair with a view to relieving Adrianople, and this 
led to heavy fighting locally; but the Bulgarians held their own 
on both fronts, so Adrianople was perforce left to its fate by the 
Ottoman military authorities 

The terms of the armistice had not admitted of the revictualling 
of this extensive stronghold, which remained blockaded during the 
truce, and by the time that hostilities came to be resumed the 
garrison was already finding itself short of certain supplies The 
investing forces at this time were composed of the Bulgarian 2nd 
Army, which had taken up the duty in the first instance, and of 
the Serbian 2nd Army, which had been transferred from the 
western theatre of war after the victory of Kumanovo. But al- 
though it soon became evident from attempts at sorties and in- 
creased desertion that the garrison was weakening, lack of trans- 
port and of artillery delayed preparations for an assault till the 
middle of March, and by that time the besiegers had been re- 
inforced by three Bulgarian divisions which it was found possible 
to transfer from their former position before the Chatalja lines. 

The fortifications around the city of Adrianople consisted of a 
number of substantial, but very conspicuous, forts, with a girdle 
of infantry redoubts further out, the whole forming an extensive 
perimeter; but the only really modern works were a certain 
number of batteries, distributed in the intervals. The infantry 
redoubts, moreover, were open at the gorge — a serious source of 
weakness. The garrison at the time of the assault numbered about 
50,000, and the allies chose the eastern side of the fortress for 
attack. A preliminary intensive bombardment of the works was 
carried out on March 24, and that night the whole of the advanced 
line on the eastern side was stormed. On the following night an 
assault was delivered upon the main position; but this was brought 
to a standstill by the Turkish wire, except at a point where one of 
the forts was captured by a single regiment. Although the com- 
mander of the regiment found himself at dawn to be isolated, 
he promptly struck out right and left against the rear of the works 
on either hand, and he thus cleared the way for unit after unit 
that had been held up by the frontal wire, so that within a few 
hours the whole line of eastern defences was in Bulgarian hands 
Attacks were also being delivered at other points, and about mid- 
day on the 26th, the Turkish commandant surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. The assault had cost the allies about 9,500 casualties. 

Setstari. — ^Yannina had fallen three weeks earlier to a success- 
ful general assault delivered by the Greek troops under the Crown 
Prince. This took place on March 5 and the Turkish garrison, 
nun\bering about 30,000 wounded and unwounded, surrendered 
next day; at the end of March only Scutari remained to be taken. 
The Turkish commandant of this latter fortress had refused to 
recognize the armistice because its terms did not provide for his 
revictualling; but little actual fighting took place during the 
months of December and January. On Feb. 7, however, a de- 
termined assault on important defences on the eastern side of 
the stronghold, which was only partially successful, was made by 
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the Montenegrins; another was delivered next day, which made 
no progress. But on the gth, the trenches were carried after a 
fierce combat, and the besiegers thereby gained a footing within 
the Ottoman line of defence. They, however, found that they 
could advance no further at this point. 

A Serbian contingent had arrived shortly before this to take 
part in the siege, and the activities of the allies were now trans- 
ferred to the south-western side of the fortress — its western side 
reked on Lake Scutari. Not until March 31 and April i, however, 
was an assault attempted in this quarter, and then the undertak- 
ing failed. The Serbian general took over the chief command 
after this rebuff, but jealousies, military and political, speedily 
arose, and on April 16 he and his forces took their departure. The 
Montenegrins had now to take over the whole of the besieging 
line, and the stronghold seemed safe from further assaults in con- 
sequence, but it nevertheless suddenly capitulated on April 22. 
The Great Powers had, however, decided that the place was to 
belong to the new State of Albania, and, under pressure from 
them, the victors were obliged on May 6 to evacuate it. 

III. THE SECOND BALKAN WAR 

Negotiations with a view to bringing the contest to an end 
had by this time been in progress for some weeks, and peace was 
signed in London on May 30. Under its terms, Turkey in Europe 
was, with the exception of the country lying close to Constanti- 
nople and to the Gallipoli peninsula, partitioned between the 
victors, Bulgaria acquiring the lion’s share. But the Balkan 
League was on the point of explosion, the Great Powers were 
trying to establish an independent Albania, Rumania in alarm at 
Bulgaria’s aggrandizement was preparing to intervene, and a por- 
tion of northern Macedonia and Kosovo Polye remained in dispute 
between that kingdom and Serbia. Bulgaria also coveted Salonika, 
and had during April and May transferred her military forces 
from Thrace to the vicinity of the old Serbian frontier and of the 
borders of Macedonia, in preparation for making good her claims 
in the west. A state of tension consequently existed throughout 
the month of June, and at last, on the 30th, without warning or 
declaration of war, Bulgaria assumed the offensive against both 
Serbia and Greece. 

The Bulgarian staff had arranged their forces as five armies, the 
ist Army facing the Serbian frontier between Vidin and Berko- 
vitsa, the 5th Army on its left, the 3rd Army about Kiustendil, 
the 4th Army about Kocani and Radoviste, and the 2nd Army 
between Strumitsa and Seres facing the Greeks. The Serbian 
forces were disposed in three armies, the 2nd Army guarding the 
old Serbo-Bulgarian frontier, the ist Army in the centre about 
Kumanovo and Kriva Palanka, and the 3rd Army on its right 
about the Bregalnica; the Greek forces were holding a front' be- 
tween Gjevgjelija on the lower Vardar and the mouth of the 
river Struma. 

The Bulgarian offensive, benefiting by surprise, was in the first 
instance successful. Their 4th Army broke in between the allies, 
reached the Vardar at Krivolak, and with the aid of the 3rd Army 
thrust back the Serbian front for some distance between that 
point and Kriva Palanka; their 2nd Army at the same time drove 
the Greek advanced troops in all along the front. But the allies 
were disposed in considerable depth, the Bulgarian soldiery had 
little heart for fighting once it became apparent that their antago- 
nists meant to resist, by the night of July i the offensive had 
already died down, and it was then the turn for the Serbian and 
Greek troops to counter-attack. 

Pressing forward on July 2, the Serbian ist Array drove a 
wedge through the Bulgarian line in the direction of Kyustendil, 
and on the two following days hustled the defenders in a south- 
easterly direction; the Serbian 3rd Army was in the meantime 
effectually checking any further advance on the part of the enemy 
about the upper Bregalnica. The Greek Army had brought up its 
reserves, and on the 3rd and 4th it counter-attacked, forced the 
Bulgarian 2nd Army back all along the line, and by the 7th had 
effectually outflanked the enemy’s left. The result of these opera- 
tions in the south was that the Bulgarian 2nd Army found itself 
obliged to retreat northwards up the narrow Struma valley, run- 


ning the risk of being cut off by Serbian forces should these, ad- 
vancing from Ko£ani and Kriva Palanka, succeed in occupying 
Jum‘a-i-Bala. So, in view of the critical position of affairs, the 
Bulgarians made a desperate effort to retrieve the situation by 
initiating a fresh offensive. Their 1st and 5th Armies moved for- 
ward by several routes to threaten old Serbia, only to be repulsed 
at all points by the Serbian 2nd and 1st Armies. The Bulgarian 
3rd and 4th Armies at the same time advanced against the Serbian 
3rd Army in the direction of the upper Bregalnica, and this latter 
effort achieved some measure of success; but it also had been 
definitely checked by July 10. 

A brief pause ensued. Then, on the 15th, both Serbians and 
Greeks began pressing slowly forward. Bulgaria was by this time 
in a sorry plight, for Rumania had declared war and had begun 
an unopposed march on Sofia, while the Turks had issued from 
Chatalja and Bulair and had re-occupied Adrianople. By trans- 
ferring their ist Army from the north to the hills east of 
Jum*a-i-Bala, and attacking the Greeks in the Struma valley 
with this and their 2nd Army, the Bulgarian staff made a final 
attempt to stem the pressure. But the venture came to nothing, 
and on July 31 the aggressors in this second campaign, surrounded 
by hostile columns that were converging on their capital from 
every quarter, sued for peace. This was signed at Bucharest on 
Aug. 10. 
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BALKASH, a lake of Asiatic Russia, in the Kaza K.A.S.S.R., 
between the provinces of Semipalatinsk and Kurgai in 45® to 47* 
N. and 73® to 79® E., about i,ooom. to the east of Lake Aral. It 
is also called in Kirghiz Ala-Tenghiz, and in Chinese, Se~hai. It 
has an area of nearly 7.2oosqm., and lies at an altitude of 900 
feet. It is a broad crescent about 440m. long from west-south- 
west to east-north-east with concave side southwards; its width 
varies from 32 to 53 miles On the north-west it is bordered by a 
dreary plateau, the Famine Steppe (Bakpak-dala). The south- 
east shore, on the contrary, is low, and bears traces of having 
extended formerly as far as the Sasyk-kul and the Ala-kul. The 
Kirghiz in 1903 declared that its surface had been rising steadily 
during the preceding ten years, though prior to that, from 1859, 
it was dropping. The chief feeder of the lake is the Hi, from the 
Khantengri group of the Tian-shan mountains. The Karatal, the 
Asku and the Lepsa also enter from the south-east, and the 
Ayaguz from the north-east. The first three rivers make their 
way with difficulty through sands and reeds, which at a quite 
recent time were covered by the lake. Although it has no out- 
let, its waters are fresh. It freezes generally from November 
to April. Its greatest depth is, as far as we know, not more 
than 36 feet. The fauna of the lake and of its tributaries, ex- 
plored by Nikolsky, is more akin to the fauna of the rivers of the 
Tarim basin than to that of the Aral; it also does not contain 
the common frog. It seems therefore probable that Lake Balkash 
stood formerly in communication through lakes Ebi-nor and 
Ayar (Telli-nor) with the lake that formerly filled the Lukchun 
depression (in 19° E. long, and 42® N. lat.) but researches show 
that a connectiejh with Lake Aral — at least in recent times — ^was 
improbable. THp lake has been investigated by L S. Berg (see 
PetermamVs Mitteilungen, 1903). See also Halbfass, Die Seen 
der Erde (19221. 

BALKH (an\ Bactra or Zaitiaspa), a city of Afghanistan, 
about loo m. E. of Andkhui and some 46 m. S. of the Oxus, sit- 
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uated on the right bank of the Balkh river, 1,200 ft. above the 
sea. It comprises about 500 houses of Afghan settlers, a colony 
of Jews and a small bazaar, set in the midst of a waste of ruins and 
debris. The outer walls (mostly in utter disrepair) are about 6^ 
to 7 m. m perimeter, and on the south-eastern borders are set high 
on a mound or rampart, indicating a Mongol origin The walled 
and moated fort and citadel to the north-east are built above the 
town on a barren mound. The Mas j id Sabz, with its green-tiled 
dome, is said to be the tomb of a Khwaja, Abul Narsi Parsar. The 
earlier Buddhist constructions have proved more durable than the 
Mohammedan buildings. The Top-i-Rustam is 50 yards in diam- 
eter at the base and 30 yards at the top, circular and about 50 ft. 
high. It is possible that in these ruins we may recognize the Nan 
Vihara of the Chinese traveller Hsiian Tsang. There are the re- 
mains of many other topes (or stupas) in the neighbourhood. The 
mounds of ruins on the road to Mazar-i-Sharif probably represent 
the site of a city yet older than those on which stands the modern 
Balkh. The town is garrisoned by a few hundred kasidars, the 
regular troops of Afghan Turkestan being cantoned at Takhtapul, 
near Mazar-i-Sharif. The gardens to the north-east contain a 
caravanserai. The natives speak of it as the Mother of Cities. 
Its foundation is mythically ascribed to Kaiomurs, the Persian 
Romulus; and it is at least certain that, at a very early date, it 
was the rival of Echatana, Nineveh and Babylon. For a long time 
the city and country were the central seat of the Zoroa'^trian re- 
ligion, the founder of which is said to have died within the walls. 
The most remarkable convent was the Nan Behar, Nava Bihara 
or New Convent, which possessed a very costly statue of Buddha. 
A curious notice of this building is found in the Arabian geog- 
rapher Yaqut. Arab travellers of the loth and 12th centuries 
mention the town. There were several important commercial 
routes from the city, stretching as far east as India and China. 
In 1220 Jenghiz Khan sacked Balkh, butchered its inhabitants and 
levelled all the buildings capable of defence — treatment to which 
it was again subjected in the 14th century by Timur. Notwith- 
standing this, however, Marco Polo can still, in the following 
century, describe it as “a noble city and a great ” Balkh formed 
the government of Aurangzeb in his youth In 1736 it was con- 
quered by Nadir Shah. Under the Durani monarchy it fell into 
the hands of the Afghans; it was conquered by Shah Murad of 
Kunduz in 1820, and for some time was subject to the khan of 
Bokhara. In 1850 Mahommed Akram Khan, Barakzai, captured 
Balkh, and from that time it remained under Afghan rule 

Bibliocrapiiy. — A. Burncs, Travels in Bokhara (1834) ; liman 
Tsanf!, trana S J. Julien; J P. Fcrricr, Caravan Journeys and 
Wanderings, trans W. Jes'^e (1856) ; A. Vambery, History of Bokhara 
(187.U1 Report of the Russo-Afglian Boundary Commission (1884- 
85); O. Olutsen, The Emir of Bokhara and his Country (1911). See 
also Afghanistan. 

BALL, ALBERT ( 1 896-1 q 17), English airman, was born 
at Nottingham on Aug. 21, 1896, son of an estate agent. He 
entered the army in 1914 and passed into the Air Service in Oct. 
1915, going out to France on Feb. 18, 1916. He proved to be 
one of the most daring aviators on the British side, and his 
activity during the operations on the Somme in the summer of 
that year helped to establish the superiority of the British air 
service there On May 3, 1917, he destroyed 39 enemy machines, 
making a new record Four days later on May 7, 1917, he was 
brought down by a squadron led by the German airman, von 
Richthofen. Ball received many war honours, including the 
posthumous award of the Victoria Cross. 

BALL, SIR ALEXANDER JOHN, Bart. (1759-1809), 
British rear-admiral and governor of Malta, came of a Gloucester- 
shire family. He entered the navy, and in 1778 was promoted 
lieutenant. Three years later began a close association with Rod- 
ney, and, two days after his chief’s crowning victory of April 1 2 
1782, Ball was promoted commander, and in 1783 he became 
captain. At this time he spent a year in France jwith the double 
purpose of learning the lan^age and living economically. Nelson, 
then a captain, was at this time, by no means favourably impressed 
by his future friend and comrade, and spoke oyhim as a “great 
coxcomb.” It was not until 1790 that Ball rt caved a command. 
From that year, however, he was continuously employed. In 1798 


he rendered assistance to Nelson’s ship in heavy weather, and from 
that time the two were close friends Bail served under Nelson 
in the battle of the Nile, and his ship, the “Alexander,” was the 
particular opponent of Brueys’ flagship, “L’Orient,” which blew 
up. Two months later he was ordered to the blockade of Malta, 
which was kept up without a break for the next two years. After 
the fall of Malta, Ball practically retired from the service, in 
spite of Nelson's urgent entreaty that he should continue afloat, 
and from 1801 (when he was made a baronet) to 1809 he was 
governor of Malta, where he endeared himself to the people by 
his regard for their interests, and his opposition to the policy of 
treating the island as a conquered dependency. He died on Oct. 
20 i8og, and was buried in Malta. Sir Alexander Ball befriended 
Coleridge and is highly praised by him in The Friend, “The Third 
Landing Place.” 

BALL, JOHN (d. 1381)* an English priest who took a promi- 
nent part in the peasant revolt in 1381. Little is known of his early 
years, but he lived probably at York and afterwards at Colchester, 
lie gained considerable fame as a preacher by expounding the doc- 
trines of John Wycliffe, but especially by his insistence on the 
principle of .social equality. These utterances brought him into 
colli-sion with the archbishop of C.inlerbury, and on three occa- 
sions he was committed to prison. He appears also to have been 
excommunicated, and in 1300 all persons were forbidden to hear 
him preach His opinions, however, were not moderated, nor his 
popularity diminished by these measures, and his words had a con- 
siderable effect in stirring up the rising which broke out in June 
1381. Ball was then in prison at Maidstone; but he was quickly 
released by the Kentish rebels, to whom he preached at Black- 
heath from the text, “When .Adam delved and Eva span. Who was 
then the gentleman^” He urged his hearers to attack the principal 
lords of the kingdom and the lawyers; and he was afterwards 
among those who rushed into the Tower of London to seize Simon 
of Sudbury, archbishop of Canterbury When the rebels dispersed 
Ball fled to the midland counties, but was taken prisoner at Cov- 
entry and executed in the presence of Richard 11 . , on July 15, 1381. 
Ball, who was called by Froissart “the mad priest of Kent,” seems 
to have possessed the gift of rhyme He undoubtedly voiced the 
feelings of the lower orders of society at that time. 

See Thomas Walsiniiham, Uistoria Anglicana, eci by H. T. Riley 
(1863-64) ; Henry Knighton, Chroniton, ed. bv J. R Lumby (i88q- 
QS) Jean Froit.v,ut, Chroniques, cd by S Luce and G Ravnaud 
(1860-97) ■ C E Maurice, /.ives of English Popular Leaders in the 
Middle Agei (187O ; C Oman, The Great Revolt of I'lSr (1906); 
William Morris, A Dream of John Ball (188S). 

BALL, JOHN (1818-1889), Irish politician, naturalist and 
Alpine traveller, eldest son of an Irish judge, Nicholas Ball, was 
born at Dublin on Aug 20,1818 He was educated at the Roman 
Catholic college at (}scott near Birmingham, and at Christ’s 
college, Cambridge He was botanist, Irish civil servant (1846), 
Liberal M P. for Carlow (1852), and undcr-secrctary for the 
Colonies (1885-S7) Pie was first president of the Alpine club 
(founded 1857), and it is for his work as an Alpinist that he is 
chiefly remembered, his well-known Guide (1S63-68) being 
the result of innumerable climbs and journeys and of careful 
observation recorded in a clear and often entertaining style. He 
also (ravelled in Morocco (1871) and South America (1882), 
and recorded his observations in books which were recognized as 
having a scientific value. He died in London on Oct. 21, 1889. 

BALL, THOMAS (1819-1911) American sculptor, was 
born at Charlestown (Mass) on June 3, 1819. After starting, 
self-taught, as a portrait-painter he turned his attention in 1851 
to sculpture, his earliest work being a bust of Jenny Lind. At 35 
he went to Florence for study There, with an interval of work 
in Boston (Mass) (1857-65) he remained until 1897, when he 
returned to America and lived in Montclair (N.J.) with a studio 
in New York city. His work includes many early cabinet busts 
of musicians (he was an accomplished musician himself, and was 
the first in America to sing Elijah). The equestrian statue of 
Washington in the Boston public gardens is probably his best 
work. Josiah Quincy in City Hall square, Boston ; Charles Sum- 
ner in the public gardens of Boston; Daniel Webster in Central 
park, New York city; the Lincoln Emancipation group at Wash- 




BALLS USED IN POPULAR SPORTS, VARYING GREATLyI IN SIZE AND CHARACTER 

1. Left to right: Lacrosse; tennis; billiard; snooker; bagatelle; Eton fives; 3 Left to right: Kugby football; level green bowl; crown green bowl; 

Rugby fives; large squash rackets; golf; small squash rackets; crown green jack; croquet ball 

table tennis 4. Left to right; “M" basket ball; No. 1 water polo; “silver ace" astooia* 

2. Left to right: No. 1 (equestrian) polo; baseball; cricket; hockey; lawn tion football 

tennis; lawn bowls Jack; rounders; rubber stoolball 
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ington; Edwin Forrest as “Coriolanus,” in the Actors’ home, 
Philadelphia, and the Washington monument in Methuen (Mass ) 
are other examples which have had a marked influence on monu- 
mental art in the United States and especially in New England. 
In 1891 he published an autobiographical volume, My Three 
Score Years and Ten. He died at Montclair on Dec ii, 1911. 

BALL. A rounded body, hollow or solid, preferably with a 
smooth surface, sometimes indented with an even pattern (Mid. 
Eng. bal. Cf. bale, of Teutonic origin Lat. jollis. Gr TraXXa). 

Sometimes applied to such rounded protuberances as the root 
of the thumb and big toe, or as the “ball” joint of a bone fitting 
into the “socket” of another bone 

Also used (from late Lat ballare, whence “ballad” and “ballet,” 
or from Fr. bal) to mean a large gathering of people invited to 
join in dancing. 

The b.all (in its strict sense) has probably contributed more than 
anything else to the pleasures, pastimes, and sports of mankind, 
in length of time or in enjoyment. The rounded pebbles of the 
shore, the shapes of fruit anrf seeds, may each in turn have pro- 
vided the prehistoric child with his primaeval rolling plaything, as 
it gave the palaeolithic warrior the missile for his hand or sling or 
throwing-stick. The ball is mentioned in the earliest literatures 
we know. Though the Hebrews were the least athletic of races, 
Isaiah must have been sure of his simile being understood when he 
wrote. “He will surely turn and toss thee like a ball”; and some 
form of ball-game is portrayed on early Egyptian monuments, as 
it is to-day enjoyed by primitive barbarous tribes. ITomcr was 
appealing to a sympathetic audience when he described how the 
Princess Nausicaa and her maidens “fell to playing at ball” in 
Scheria (which is Corfu), that far-ofl land of the Phaeacians 
washed by the utmost tides of ocean (Od. vi 100) ; and again, when 
the wanderer reaches her father's palace, we hear how Halios and 
Laodamas played a ball-game, accompanied with dancing, before 
Alcinous and Odysseus (6d vii. 370). 

When we reach “historic” times, we find the Greeks keeping 
their bodies supple for sterner contests by ball-play (o-^aipai); 
and in the Roman baths an apartment called Sphaensterium was 
set apart for similar exercises There are tracer in later Greek 
authorities of ball-games not yet organized, but fully appreciated, 
in such words as airoppa^LS, which means patting fhe ball on the 
ground from the open hand; ovpavla, flinging the ball skywards to 
be caught again, (paiubda, an odd expression which seems to indi- 
cate the skill of making a feint when the ball was thiown by one 
player to be caught by another, or enLaKvpos an obscure name 
which suggests, if lines of pl.Tycrs were engaged, some vague 
origins of football, though we hear nothing of any goals It is 
curious that these words, and others, seem usually to retain, even 
in Roman times, their Greek origin; a> in the hnrpastum, which 
may be an ancient prototype of the “scrimmage” in rugby foot- 
ball; or the tngon, in which three players stood in a triangle and 
struck the ball from one to the other with a kind of gauntlet on 
the arm, as may still be seen in Italy This was a notable advance, 
and the leather ball used, filled with air, was called follis, a larger 
type than the pila, used in games of catch with the hand only, and 
different from the paganka, a heavy ball stuffed with feathers after 
the type of Scotland’s ancient golf balls. 

These early games seem to us naturally to be rather undefined, 
and it was only when skill was developed along certain lines with 
the ball alone, and in a more valuable direction by the use of va- 
rious implements for striking it, that we reach the specialization 
resulting in our modern multiplicity. The picture given with this 
article shows how many differences from the simple type have now 
arisen. Only one of the “balls” in constant use to-day is not round, 
and that is used for rugby and American football; which is strange 
for the free use of a ball by hands and feet (with no additional 
implement) must have been one of the earliest developments in 
ball-games. Association football, however, has rejected primitive 
simplicities by the introduction of forbidding the use (or even the 
touch) of the hands. When the ball is made so much heavier for 
its size that it only leaves the ground with difficulty — as in bowls — 
the reverse restriction appears, and feet are not allowed. Directly 
an implement is added, the ball decreases in size • for hockey and 


cricket the ball is s^oz. and gjin round; the polo-ball of light wil- 
low has a diameter of 3^10 ; lacrosse has a ball only 2]m m di- 
ameter, lighter still. The accuracy of the balls so far mentioned 
bears a certain relation to the area of play as well as to the fact 
that only one ball is used But directly the area is restricted and 
more than one ball is used by the same player to make his score, 
very much greater accuracy is necessary; and the fact that a 
billiard-cue strikes its ball with the smallest surface of any imple- 
ment employed in ball games necessitates exact measurements, 
greater comparative weight, and delicate manufacture The ivory 
billiard-ball, with a diameter of 3-j^gin. weighs 4} ounces. 

The player’s use of a ball with an implement is very much com- 
plicated when another player, similarly ecjuipped. tries to use the 
same ball for different purposes Hence came the rich family of 
games which is distinguished by different forms of the racket, such 
as real tennis, lawn tennis, rackets, pelota, or squash rackets The 
primitive rounders was perhaps the first ball-game in which one 
player tried, with the ball, to defeat another player who had the 
implement. Hence descended the American baseball and the Eng- 
lish cricket 

BALLABILE, a musical term, now seldom used, signifying 
that a given work, or section of a work, as in an opera, is suitable 
for dancing purposes. From the Ital. ballare, to dance, and liter- 
ally therefore “danceable.” 

^ALLAD, the name given to a type of verse of unknown 
authorship, dealing with episode or simple motif rather than sus- 
tained theme, written in a stanzaic form more or less fixed and 
suitable for oral transmission, and in its expression and treatment 
showing little or nothing of the finesse of deliberate art. This is 
not an attempt at definition, for that is hard indeed, if not impos- 
sible, The familiar hints as to the character of the ballad, that it 
is “short,” “adapted for singing,” “simple in plot and metrical 
structure,” and more emphatically, that it is “impersonal,"’ help us 
to identify the genre. For practical purposes it is that kind of 
verse preserved in Sir Walter Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border and in Prof. Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 
All the English material we have, and are likely to get, will be 
found in the latter. By general consent these Scottish and English 
ballads, and mainly the former, arc the best and the most typical. 

At the outset, two warnings may be given. First, that there is 
danger of laying stress on the lexicographical association of the 
word (back to late Latin ballare, to dance) and of finding for the 
known form a tradition originating in the dance. This is said not 
to anticipate any consideration of the communal dance theory 
but as a reminder of the misnaming and loose attribution of which 
our dictionaries and literary histories can offer so many examples. 
Secondly, that the extended use of the term, as shown in the non- 
descript varieties of later verse so-called, or in its technical appli- 
cation in music, is out of place in the present account. 

Interest in the form and history of the ballad was awakened 
late. The Robin Hood gests issued by the first printers, the broad- 
sides of the 17th century, and the collection of written and printed 
texts by Pepys and others are but evidence of business intelligence 
or the “curiosity’’ of the antiquary. When Sidney is moved by 
“the old song of Percy and Douglas,” he cannot forget the incivil- 
ity of the style and what a Pindar might have made of it; and 
when Addison, in the Spectator, praises the “perfection of sim- 
plicity,” he is merely thanking “our poet” (not a prehistoric choral 
crowd) for relief from the “wrong artificial taste” of his day As 
this sense of contrast grew throughout the iSth century, collectors 
like Percy and the poetical experts in “imitation’’ gave the public 
what it wanted to swell the protest against classical complacency, 
but the interest was that of a new fashion and adventure in art. 
Now and then there are hints of more serious critical concern — in 
the method of editors such as Herd and Ritson — but it is not till 
the beginning of the 19th century, when Scott publi.shed his 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border (1802-03) ^lod in the edition 
of 1830 his “. atroductory Remarks on Popular Poetry, ” that the 
foundation of the study of the ballads was truly laid in Great 
Britain. In th ; romantic fervour of the period there was encour- 
agement to increase the number of ballads by search or by faking, 
and it was by Ihe growth of this material, and especially by the 
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discovery of different texts, oral or written, that the desire to 
judge the comparative merits and discover the earliest and purest 
versions was aroused From this to the vexed questions of origin 
and transmission was a logical and immediate move. 

The Question of Authorship. — From the early stages of the 
great dispute argument was concerned with three, perhaps four, 
obvious differences between the ballads and the verse of in^vidual 
and known writers. There was the consideration that the ballads 
had been transmitted orally, apparently from a distant past, and 
that this method had continued after the introduction of printing, 
and even to the 19th century, secondly, that all are anonymous; 
thirdly, that in the matter of diction and metre they show a sim- 
plicity and unkempt art which separates them from all traditional 
literary expression, and, especially, that their metrical form, with 
its suggestion of dance-movement and choral song, is strangely 
at variance with each and every kind of professional unshared 
craftsmanship; and fourthly — though this was not pressed at 
first — that the existence of analogues in foreign literatures, close 
in subject rather than in form, seems to point to some ancient 
genre to which the familiar tests of literary origin do not apply. 

Percy, his opponent Ritson, Scott, and indeed all the collectors 
and editors were of opinion, notwithstanding disagreement on 
minor points, that the ballads were the work of the minstrels and 
were derived from earlier and more '‘literary” work. “The editor 
is convinced,” Scott wrote in the preface to “Lord Thomas and 
Fair Annie” in the Minstrelsy, “that the farther our researches 
are extended, the more we shall see ground to believe that the 
romantic ballads of later times are, for the most part, abridgments 
of the ancient metrical romances, narrated in a smoother stanza 
and more modern language.” And again, in the Introduction to 
the same edition, he refers to, but declines to discuss, the question 
whether the ballads were composed by minstrels “professing the 
joint arts of poetry and music” or were “the occasional effusions 
of some self-taught bard.” This view of a literary and recent ori- 
gin was readily accepted: in Scott alone there is a hint that it 
might yet be defended, critically and historically. 

In Germany, on the other hand, where Percy’s Reliques had 
affected, even more powerfully than in England, the trend of 
national literature, we find a remarkable critical reaction at the 
very time when Scott gave a fresh start and direction to the min- 
strel-theory, It fir.st declares itself in A. W. Schlegel’s essay on 
Burger (1800) in the statement that ballads were not made jor 
the people, but “in a certain manner {\iewissertnasscn) by the 
people as a whole” (das Volk im Hanzen) (Werke, ed. Bocking, 
viii. 80 ) ; that they represent primitive unsophisticated art, the 
counterpart of the work of the “artist” of later literature, and so 
illustrate that duality in process and product which is funda- 
mental to the aesthetic theory of Schlegei and others. It was left 
to the brothers Grimm, in their Altdeutsche Wdlder (1813), to 
advance to a generalization in which, hazily and with no hint of 
evidence, the early Folk in its communal strength actually assumes 
the function of poet. This called for protest from Schlegei in 
1815 (Werk^, ed. Bocking, xii. and esp. pp. 385-386) in which, 
while emphasizing the double principle of nature and art, he in- 
sisted that the latter must have its due. With this modification 
ajtid Jacob Grimm’s later claim (in 1851) for the source of ixietry 
and music in the imaginative and personal emotion of the poet 
(Kleinere Schriften, 1864, I. p. 296) the early German view had 
become so confused that if a case was to be made out for it better 
evidence and argument must be found. 

Professor Child’s Theory. — It was not till the publication of 
Prof. Child’s collection that a better ordered attack upon the 
Upholders of a “literary” origin was begun, or could have been 
begun. His main purpose was as collector and editor, but once, in 
iehnsofVs Universal Cyclopaedia (New York, 1893), he offered 
view's, which, however, he would not allow to ba “regarded as 
final.” Statements such as that ballads “do not wriljj themselves,” 
as William Grimm had said, and that, “though a d>an and not a 
people has composed them, still the author count! for nothing” 
call for interpretation. Yet it is clear in his stimminJ up that Child 
never surrendered the individualist and literary position. 

The most whole-hearted supporter of the coramCnal theory has 


been Prof. F. B. Gummere, who in his account of the “rise of 
poetry as a social institution” claims the ballad as evidence of a 
co-operative folk-intelligence, first expressing itself in dance and 
choral song. His views attracted Andrew Lang who sought to 
strengthen them by reference to the folk-lore of savage and illiter- 
ate peoples. Prof. Kittredge, while declining Lang's revel in ethno- 
logical analogies, restates the communal arguments with a definite- 
ness not to be found in Child’s scattered observations. He allows 
an initial creation by an individual author but holds that “the proc- 
esses of oral tradition amount to a second act of composition” 
— “a collective composition” — “of an inextricably complicated 
character,” which is not to be identified with the corruption by 
senbes and editors of a classical text ; that the original author is 
not a professional poet or minstrel but a member of the folk, and 
that the composition is not a solitary act but oral improvisation 
before an audience “in close emotional contact.” When he de- 
scribes, by picturesque stages, “the supposedly inconceivable 
phenomenon of a unanimous throng composing poetry with one 
voice” he has passed far from Child’s conclusion “that the ballad 
is not originally the product or the property of the lower orders 
of the people.” Thus elaborated, the tentative statements of 
Schlegei and the Grimms have been accepted by many as common- 
• places of literary history. 

Earlier writers had no occasion to prove their faith in the 
“poet,” whether minstrel or not, or, like Scott, they declined to 
consider a defence; but the later working out of the Folk-theory 
has called forth a considered reply by the supporters of a literary 
origin, to whom the question of the place of the minstrel, whether 
as author or as transmitter, has lost its former importance. In 
1895 W. J. Courthope protested against the “vague idea” that “as 
the ballad is before all things popular in its character, it was 
evolved in some mysterious manner out of the genius and tradi- 
tions of the people themselves” (Hist, of Eng. Poetry, i. p. 445), 
that the ballad “was usually a precis of a romance” by a selection 
of “the salient points” and that it developed “certain poetical 
features of its own” by reason of this relationship. This view was 
endorsed by T. F. Henderson, who concluded that “the lyric-epic 
did not originate amongst what is usually termed the folk,” that 
the Carole sung to concerted movement was, by Scottish and 
Danish evidence, the concern of high-born folk, and that its later 
history with the common people is a tale of decadence. The pres- 
ent writer, in 1900, discussed the relationship of the ballad to the 
romance and romance-poem, in respect of subject and prosodic 
development, and ventured to describe it “as part of the literary 
debris of the middle ages ” Others added their support, and, in- 
I deed, recent opinion has more and more inclined to oppose the 
[ claims of the folklorists. The latest attack on the positions held 
j by Profs. Gummere and Kittredge was made in 1921 by their 
countrywoman Prof. Louise Pound. If it be unfair to claim the 
late Prof. W. P. Ker as a sworn partisan of the “literary” theorists, 
one may still find in the concentrated learning of his paper read 
before the British Academy in 1909 much to disconcert their 
opponents — cm the value of the European analogues, on the loose- 
ne.ss of the term “communal authorship,” on “Who are the Peo- 
ple?” and the variety of answers to be given. Though he declares 
that the ballads “are not merely a limb of the great mediaeval 
i body of romance” or “mere versified folklore,” he holds to the 
literary quality and tradition, and his somewhat whimsical con- 
clusion that the ballad stands apart, a thing by itself, an “Idea” in 
the Platonic sense, strengthens rather than weakens the belief in 
that tradition. 

Communal Versus Individual Authorship.— The main 
I points which appear most persistently in discussion of the problem 
I of the ballads may be here summarized. The following notes in- 
cline to show that the theory of a communal origin fails in its 
challenge of that of individual and “Iiteiary ” authorship; but no 
criticism can be dogmatic, when the evidence is, as it must remain, 
incomplete. 

I I. Age. The form is not found anywhere before the 1 5th century 
(Judas in Child’s collection is not a ballad) ; and if older examples 
are yet to be discovered, they cannot be earlier than the appear- 
I ance of rhyme or before the nth century. The smallness of the 
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corpus is significant. The opinion that the ballads are later than 
the romance-poems, and, again, than the romance — that they are 
a perpetuation or recovery of the vital parts (episodes) of these 
decayed forms — coincides with what is known of the general cur- 
tailment in literary form everywhere, and in all kinds, in the 15th 
century. The application of “Homeric theory” tests as to the 
priority of ballad or epic leads to nothing, for there is evidence in 
many cases to show that the ballads (e.g., on the subject of 
Robin Hood) are later than the cyclic texts of the romances. The 
choice of historical matter docs not affect argument either way, 
for (i.) in few cases is the treatment contemporary, and (ii ) it 
is open to both “literary” and so-called “popular” art to work over 
traditional material. 

2. Transmission. The assumption, suggested by oral transmis- 
sion over a wide area and in a variety of versions, that the form 
must be primitive and may be studied to-day in the expression of 
illiterate people and even of savages, is not supported by examina- 
tion of the ballads as we know them, even in their simplest form; 
and it would force the conclusion that they were at their best 
when made and recited at a period farthest from “literary” in- 
fluence. The admitted degeneracies due to oral repetition by the 
“people” are not good testimony to an original popular talent in 
ballad-making. Oral dissemination, which was most active when 
printing was a limited agency, proves nothing as to origin. All 
efforts to obtain an “authentic” or Ur text by the elimination of 
popular or editorial meddling must fail, as has been shown in 
Prof. Brandi’s redaction of Willie of Winsburie, which does not en- 
courage appreciation of the art of the tribal syndicate. In the 
investigation of the partial fakings and full “imitations” of the 
1 8th and 19th centuries, this critical method, aided by external 
evidence, may be more successful. Research has found no proofs 
that the spread of the ballad throughout Europe had been helped 
by the Crusades (pace Child in his Cyclopaedia art.) or by the 
gypsies whose itineraries begin in the 15th century. 

3. Anonymity. The fact that there are no clues to authorship 
has encouraged belief in the folk-theory, and in recent years 
the anonymity of the trench and march songs and chanties of the 
World War has been cited in analogy. But to state that these 
“were composed nobody remembers by whom” does not mean 
that they were not composed by somebody. Such a criterion is as 
irrelevant as it would be if applied in cases of unknown author- 
ship where individual workmanship is readily admitted. 

4. Sources The view that the “choral throng” was the first 
author overlooks such difficulties as the following: (i.) The 
earliest ballads, which deal with such subjects as religion and hero- 
story, do not indicate dance or communal singing as likely media 
for their preparation. The narrative character precludes the con- 
ception of them as an accompaniment of the dance, as might be 
allowed in the case of the simple lyric ; for though corporate sing- 
ing and dancing may produce chanties, jingles, and the like, it 
cannot tell a story as the ballad does. On the other hand, it is 
possible, though (he evidence is scanty, that dance and song were 
added later to assist in oral perpetuation. Only in this sense can 
the term “communal” be applied, and here again it is associated 
with textual degeneracy, (ii.) There is good testimony, especially 
in Scotland and Denmark, that the ballads were the concern of the 
“upper classes,” and that if they were danced to, as in the caroles, 
the words, as in the later masque, had been supplied for the enter- 
tainment. The recital of pieces in the Cornplaynt of Scotlande 
excludes all suggestion of extempore or corporate genesis. To say 
that the ballads are “not aristocratic” is historically false and 
inadequate as a description of a genre concerned with the simple 
motives of general human interest, for whose expression, with the 
precision familiar in the ballads, a higher rather than a ruder art 
is requisite. 

No one will maintain, as has been charged against some of the 
opponents of the communal theory, that all ballads are derived 
from earlier literary material and are to be explained, as so many 
can be, as parcellings of the longer romance-poems and the still 
longer romances, for some may be first drafts dealing with a simple 
motif, or may be directly inspired by mdrehen, or may be imag- 
inary or misplaced accretions to accepted story. 
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5. Impersonal Character. The impersonal manner of the ballads, 
which is one of the stronger claims for a folk-origin, is inherent 
to a kind which is essentially narrative. It cannot be assumed 
that because the single and personal note (the “I” of the lyric) 
is absent, the explanation is to be found in the co-operation of a 
“throng” which has neither the opportunity nor the willingness 
to allow self-expression by any of its members; and it is easy to 
recall hundreds of impersonal poems by individual writers. 

6. Metre. Even if it were allowed that the form is not too delib- 
erate to be extemporized by the Folk, it would be difficult to 
explain away certain evidences of relationship with the metrical 
scheme of the romance-poem. No summary of this technical mat- 
ter can be attempted here and the reader is referred to the bibli- 
ography. The main claim of the folk-lorists is based on the refrain, 
which is considered as a primitive aid in the building up of an ex- 
temporized song and as a reminder of the recurring movements of 
the dance. Yet, here again, the practice of the most sophisticated 
art bids us pause 

7. Diction. It may be largely a question of taste to decide be- 
tween the primitive and artificial characteristics of the diction; 
and the investigation is often complicated by the interference of 
both the unlettered reciter and the literary reviser. The variations 
in a piece redelivered in different circumstances, with unequal 
care, by many unequally sensitive to expression, may give an ap- 
pearance of folk-simplicity. It is difficult to reserve the cliches 
of words (e.g., “three”), inversion, and other familiar devices in 
the ballads to the untutored crowd. 

8. Unique Character. Emphasis has been put by some on the 
unique character of the ballad — that it achieves by its choice of 
material and its method results outside the range of other forms, 
and is, as stated above, the expression of an “Idea” in the Platonic 
sense. Few may care to dispute this, but some may hint (i.) that 
every literary form is unique, in its general effect or in some of 
its constituent qualities, and (11.) that this acknowledgment puts 
the ballad in a category beyond the unconsidered writing of an 
unliterary “throng.” 

Bibliocrapiiv. — (I ) Collections (a) English. Sir W. Scott, Min^ 
strelsy of the Scottish Border, 3 vols. (1802-03; ed. T F. Henderson, 
4 vols,, 1902); F. J, Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
8 vols. (1857-59, recast in 5 vols., 1882-98) ; C. Sargent and G. L. 
Kittrcdge, an epitome in i vol. of Child’s work (1904). Many 
collections were issued in the i8th and iQth centuries, chiefly for 
popular hteraiy purposes {see the “Bibliography” in Child, vol. v., 
and the lists in the critical works infra), (b) European. See under 
each country in “Titles of Collections of Ballads” in Child, vol. v. 
(ii.) Critical (general). Sir W. Scott, “Introduction” in the Minstrelsy; 

F. J. Child, art. “Ballad Poetry” in Johnson’s Universal Cyclopaedia, 
vol. i. (1893); Ward’s English Poets, vol. i.; F. B. Gummere, 
“Introduction” to Old English Ballads selected and edited (1894), 
The Beginnings of Poetry (1901), “Primitive Poetry and the Ballad” 
{Mod. Philology, I. 1903-04), The Popular Ballad (1907), art. in 
Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. ii. ; T. F. Henderson, 
“Introduction” to ed of Scott’s Minstrelsy (1902), Scottish Vernacular 
Literature (1908), The Ballad in Literature (1910) ; G. Gregory Smith, 
The Transition Period (European Lit. of the 15th cent.) (1900); 

G. L. Kittredge, “Introduction” to ed. of Child (1904) ; W. P. Ker, 

On the History of Ballads, in vol. iv of Proceedings of Brit. Academy, 
“On the Danish Ballads,” in Collected Essays II. (1925) ; Louise Pound, 
Poetic Origins and the Ballad (1921). (G. G. S.) 

United States. — American ballads current long enough to be 
called folk-songs continue, for the most part, inherited patterns 
or develop variations of them. A text brought to some region of 
the United States, or originating there, may, in the course of 
time, roam to remote corners, taking on multiple forms. 

Some of the American traditional pieces now made available 
by collectors are those of the southern Appalachians, including 
songs from Kentucky, Tennessee, the Virginias and the Carolinas, 
and those from New England, the West and the South-west. In 
addition to the immigrant ballads that first interested collectors, 
anthologists kave now gathered the “logger” or “shanty-boy” 
songs of Maile and Michigan, songs of pioneer conditions and 
characters of the West and the South-west, songs of miners and 
“hobos” and similar pieces. Of interest also are the folk-songs of 
French Canada, Spanish-Mexico and the southern negroes. 

Many of the English and Scottish ballads of the romantic and 
legendary type* have immigrated to the United States. As they 
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persist or roam westward they are likely to lose their archaic 
flavour and aristocratic touches, to drop their supernatural ele- 
ments, and to accommodate themselves to New World settings. 
Many or most of the American traditional songs of the 19th 
century derived from Old World originals. By the 20th cen- 
tury indigenous songs, developing shifting texts, take their places 
alongside those entering from without, like the European “Lord 
Randal” and “The Two Sisters.” Some indigenous pieces may be 
dated with fair certainty, while the history of others has already 
been lost. A considerable number of them were floated by itin- 
erant bands of singers and old-time minstrel troupes or travelling 
entertainers, or were taken about the country in popular plays 
Many often gained currency in “broadsides” or popular “song- 
sters,” or were sold at booths in fairs or in the wake of circuses. 
A frequent source of preservation is the manuscript book Some 
widely current indigenous songs in oral tradition are “Springfield 
Mountain,” “Young Charlotte,” “Jesse James,” “Casey Jones,” 
and the piece emerging, perhaps, from bar-room currency, known 
variously as “Frankie and Johnny,” “Frances and Albert,” etc. 
Traditional song has survived best in isolated regions or out of 
the way places, sung to the music of the violin, accordion, mouth 
organ, cabinet organ or banjo. For many pieces, Irish popular 
songs served as models or were locally adapted Other models 
were songs popular on the stage or even well-known hymns. 
Sometimes the original airs are retained but often the same piece 
is sung to various airs in many parts of the country. 

A rough classification of American ballad material includes 
death-bed confession pieces, songs of local murders and disasters, 
of criminals and rovers, of occupational pursuits, narratives of 
faithless or murderous lovers, lovers’ reunions and occasional 
comedy pieces. Alongside story pieces or ballads proper in oral 
currency are religious songs, pseudo-negro songs, temperance 
songs, game and nursery songs, non.sense songs, and many varieties 
of sentimental pieces. 

It seems unlikely that the legacy of the present period to tra- 
ditional song will be very great The competition of the phono- 
graph and the radio has lessened the amount of singing for enter- 
tainment among groups that in the past have done most to pre- 
serve older song. Present-day lyrics contain little violence and 
few tragic situations. It is story pieces and i)ieces with striking 
refrains that have the best chance of survival. 

In music the word ballad signifies a vocal setting of a ballad, 
or a purely instrumental setting inspired by a ballad. There are 
also choral ballads. (L. P.) 

Bibliography. — Louise Pound, American Ballads and Songs (1922) ; 
W. R. Mackenzie, The Quest of the Ballad (1919) ; J. A. Lomax, 
Coivboy 5 o«gi (1910) and Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp 
(1919) ; Fannie H Eckstorm and Mary W. Smyth, Minstrehv of 
Maine (1927) ; R H. Gray, Songs and Ballads of the Maine Lumber- 
jacks (1924) , Franz Rickaby, Ballads and Songs of the Shanty-Boy 
(1920) ; G. G. Korson, Songs and Ballads of the Anthracite Miner 
(1927) ; C, J. Finger, Frontier Ballads (1927) ; Frank Shay, My Pious 
Friends and Drunken Companions (1Q27) and More Pious Friends 
and Drunken Companions (1928); Carl Sandbuig, The American 
Songbag (1927). The Journal of American Folk-lore has also done 
invaluable work in preserving oral literature 

BALLADE, the technical name of a complicated and fixed 
form of verse, arranged on a precise system. An earlier form of 
the word “ballad,” it afterwards came to be applied to an en- 
tirely distinct kind of verse. In it.'; regular condition a ballade 
consists of three stanzas and an envoi; there is a refrain which is 
repeated at the close of each stanza and of the envoi. The entire 
poem should contain but three or four rhymes, as the case may 
be, and these must be reproduced with exactitude in each section. 
These rules were laid down by Henri dc Croi, whose L*Art et 
science de rMtorique was first printed in 1493, and he added that 
if the refrain consists of eight syllables, the ballade must be writ- 
ten in huitains (eight-line stanzas), if of ten syllah 
(ten-line), and so on The form can best be studied 
Take Andrew Lang’s “Ballade to Theocritus, in \V 
stance, which begins; 

Ah! leave the smoke, the wealth, the ro 
Of London, and the bustling street, , 

For still, by the Sicilian shore, « 

The murmur of the Muse is sweet. 


Still, still, the suns of summer greet 
The mountain-grave of Helike, 

And shepherds still their songs repeat 
Where breaks the blue Sicilian sea. 

The rhymes of this first stanza are exactly repeated in the sec- 
ond and third stanzas, and the refrain is repeated in the closing 
line of each. Then comes the “envoi,” in which the rhj^es of 
the second half of each stanza are repeated, and which is again 
brought to an end with the refrain. For example, Lang’s bal- 
lade ends: 

Master — when rain, and snow and sleet 
And northern winds arc wild, to thee 
We come, W'e rest m thy retreat, 

Where breaks the blue Sicilian sea. 

The ballade may be said to have reached its most elaborate and 
highly finished form in the 14th century. It arose from the can- 
zone di hallo of the Italians, but it is in Provencal literature that 
the ballade first takes a modern form It was in France, how- 
ever, and not until the reign of Charles V , that the ballade as 
we understand it began to flouri.sh; instantly it became popular. 
Machault, Froissart, Eu.stache Deschamps and Christine de Pisan 
were among the poets who cultivated the ballade most abundantly. 
Later, those of Alain Chartier and Henri Baude were famous, while 
the form was chosen by Francois Villon for some of the most ad- 
mirable and extraordinary poems which the middle ages have 
handed down to us. Somewhat later Clement Marot composed 
ballades of great precision of form, and the fashion culminated in 
the 17th century with those of Madame Deshoulieres, Sarrazin, 
Voiture and La Fontaine Attacked by Molicre and by Boileau, 
who wrote: 

La ballade asservie a ses vieillcs maximes, 

Souvent doit tout son lustre au caprice des rimes, 

the ballade went entirely out of fashion for 200 years, when it 
was resuscitated in the middle of the igth century by Theodore 
dc Banville, who published in 1873 a volume of Trente-six bal- 
lades joyeuses, which has found many imitators The ballade, a 
typically French form, has been extensively employed in no other 
language, except in English In the 15th and ibth centuries many 
ballades were written, with more or less close attention to the 
French rules, by the leading English poets, and in particular by 
Chaucer, by Gower (whose surviving ballades, however, are all 
in French) and by Lydgate 

The absence of an envoi will be noticed in Chaucer’s, as in most 
of the mediaeval Engli.sh, ballades After the i6th century orig- 
inal ballades were no more written in English until the latter part 
of the iglh, when they were re-introduced, almost simultaneously, 
by Algernon Charles Swinburne, Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang, 
Edmund Gosse and W. E Henley Dobson’s “The Prodigals” 
(1876) was one of the earliest e.xamples of a correct English 
specimen. In 1880 Andrew Lang published a volume of Ballades 
in Blue China, which found innumerable imitators. G K. Ches- 
terton in the present century has cultivated the form with success. 

BALLAD OPERA, a simple type of opera peculiar to Eng- 
land, where it had its origin in the 18th century, the story being 
usually in the nature of a burlesque or extravaganza, while the 
music, confined mainly to detached numbers interspersed among 
the spoken dialogue, was drawn from pre-existing popular ballads ' 
to which the words of the lyrics were adapted The most famous 
of all such works was Gay’s “Beggar’s Opera” iqv), but many 
others enjoyed hardly less popularity. Save for occasional re- 
vivals, the type is now extinct. {See Musical Comedy ) 
BALLANCE, JOHN (1839-1893), New Zealand statesman, 
eldest son of Samuel Ballance, farmer, of Glenavy, Antrim, Ulster, 
was born on March 27, 1839. He migrated to New Zealand, and 
founded the Wanganui Herald, of which he became editor and 
remained chief owner for the rest of his life. During the fighting 
with the Maori chief Titokowaru, in 1867, Ballance helped to raise 
a troop of volunteer horse, in which he received a commission. 
He entered the colony’s parliament in 1875 and, with one interval 
( 1 88 1-84), sat there till his death. Ballance was a member of 
I three ministries, that of Sir George Grey (1877-79); that of Sir 
Robert Stout (1884-87); and that of which he himself was 
I premier (1891-93). His alliance with Grey ended with a notorious 
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and very painful quarrel. In the Stout government his portfolios I suit, 1871-72, and his defence of the gaekwar of Baroda in 1875. 


were those of lands and native affairs; but it was at the treasury 
that his prudent and successful finance made the chief mark. As 
native minister his policy was pacific and humane, and in his last 
years he contrived to adjust equitably certain long-standing diffi- 
culties relating to reserved lands on the west coast of the North 
Island. He was resolutely opposed to the sale of crown lands for 
cash, and advocated with effect their disposal by perpetual lease 
His system of state-aided “village settlements,” by which small 
farms were allotted to peasants holding by lease from the crown, 
and money lent them to make a beginning of building and cultiva- 
tion, was on the whole successful. But his best achievement was 
the imposition, in i8qi, of the progressive land-tax and progressive 
income-tax. As premier he brought together the strong experi- 
mental and progressive party which long held office in New 
Zealand. 

BALLANCHE, PIERRE SIMON (1776-1847), French 

man of letters, was born at Lyons, where the horrors of the siege 
led him to devote himself to an examination of the nature of so- 
ciety, a work which brought him into connection with the literary 
circle of Chateaubriand and Madame Recamier. His great work 
is the Palingcncsie, divided into three parts, L’orpMc, La forniule, 
La ville dcs expiations The first deals with the prehistoric period 
of the world, before the rise of religion; the second, which like 
the third was never completed, was to deduce a universal law 
from known historical facts, the third to sketch the ultimate state 
of human perfection A collected edition of his works in nine 
volumes was begun in 1830, but only four appeared In 1833 a 
second edition in six volumes was published 

Ballanchc belonged to the thcocratical school which, in oppo- 
sition to the rationalism of the preceding age, emphasized the 
principle of authority, placing revelation above reason and order 
above freedom and progress, but he endeavoured to unite what 
was valuable in these opposed systems. With the theocratists he 
held that individualism was impracticable since man exists only 
in and through society and he agreed with them that the origin 
of society was to be explained, not by human desire and efforts, 
but by a direct revelation from God. Lastly, he reduced the prob- 
lem of the origin of society to that of the origin of language, 
and held that language was a divine gift. At this point he parts 
company with the theocratists, and in this very revelation of 
language finds a germ of progress. In the primitive state speech 
anci thought were identical; but gradually the two separated, 
language becoming spoken, written, and finally printed. Thus 
the primitive unity and the original social order gave place to 
new institutions upon which thought acts, and in and through 
which it even draws nearer to a final unity, a palmgcncsis. Scat- 
tered throughout the works of Ballanchc are many valuable ideas 
on the connection of events which makes possible a philosophy 
of history. Besides the Pahngencsie, Ballanchc wrote a poem on 
the siege at Lyons (unpublished); Du sentiment considire dans 
la littiratnre et dans les arts (1801); Antigone, a prose poem 
(1814); Essai sur les institutions sociales (iSr8), intended as a 
pieludc to his great work; Le Vieillard et le jetme homme, a 
philosophical dialogue (1810); Ullomme sans noni, a novel 
(1820). 

See Ampirc, Ballanchc (1848) ; Ste Bcuve, Portraits contemporains, 
vol. ii ; Damiron, PItilosophte de A 7 .Y® siMe; Gaston Frainnct, Essai 
sur la pkilos de P. S Ballanchc (1903, containing unpublished letters, 
portraits and full bibliography) ; C. Huit, La Vie et les oeuvres de 
Ballanchc (1904). 

BALLANTINE, WILLIAM (1812-1 88 7), born in London 
on Jan. 3, 1812, the son of a London police-magistrate, was edu- 
cated at St. Paul’s school, called to the bar in 1834, and created 
a serjeant-at-law in 1856. He began in early life a varied ac- 
quaintance with dramatic and literary society, and his experience, 
pushing character and acute intellect obtained for him a large 
practice, both in civil and criminal cases. He was most skilful in 
cross-examination and in forensic strategy; but he did not attempt 
flights of eloquence. Among his great cases were the prosecu- 
tion of the murderer Franz Muller in 1864, the prosecution of 
Madame Rachel (1868), the divorce suit Mordaunt v, Mor- 
daunt (1870), his advocacy of the Tichbome claimant in the civil 


He died at Margate on Jan 9, 1887, having published his Remi- 
niscences. His private life was Bohemian; and having earned large 
sums, he died very poor 

See his Some Experiences of a Barrister's Life (5th ed. 1882) and 
a continuation of it, The Old World and the Nesv (1884) ; also the 
article Tichborne Claimant. 

BALLANTYNE, ROBERT MICHAEL (1825-1894). 
Scottish writer of fiction, was born in Edinburgh, and came of 
the same family as the famous printers and publishers. When 
16 years of age he went to Canada and was for six years in the 
service of the Hudson's Bay Company He returned to Scotland 
in 1847, and next year published his first book, Hudson’s Bay: 
or, Life in the Wilds of North America In 1856 he began the 
series of excellent stories of adventure for the young with which 
his name is popularly associated. The Young Fur-Traders (1856), 
The Coral Island (1857), The World of Ice (1859), Ungava: a 
Tale of Eskimo Land (1857), The Dog Crusoe (i860), and other 
books, to the number of upwards of loo, followed 

See his Personal Reminiscences of Book-making (1893). 

BALLARAT, a city of Grenville county, Victoria, Australia, 
consisting of 3 municipalities: Ballarat city, Ballarat East, Sebas- 
topol. It lies at an elevation of 1,416 ft. on the plateau which 
here forms the “Great Divide.” Close by, on the east, a sharp 
rise leads up a further 500 ft. to the Warrenheip plateau (mainly 
volcanic. Mt. Warrenheip: 2,463 ft ) The climate is bracing — 
temperate in summer and rather cold in winter (av. temp, c 56“ 
F) ; the average annual rainfall is 26 8 in The intensely folded 
(Ordovician) slates and sandstones which form the country rock 
were highly mineralized Gold was discovered in 1851 and Bal- 
larat quickly became one of the foremost mining towns of 
Australia, its early history being marred by one of the few inci- 
dents involving bloodshed in the mining history of Australia. The 
surface (alluvial) deposits were soon worked out and thereafter 
reef-mining prevailed. The steady quality of the ore permitted 
mining to considerable depths (2,000 ft and over) and gold to the 
value of over £70,000,000 has been obtained. The fields are now, 
apparently, nearly exhausted The clays derived from the ancient 
rocks of the uneven and sparsely-timbered uplands afford good 
farmlands while the volcanic soils of the Warrenheip plateau are 
exceptionally fertile. Potatoes and oats are extensively grown 
and mixed farming is carried on. The wools of the district have 
alw.Tys had a high reputation. Ballarat (pop. 1926, 41,550) is the 
largest inland city in Australia. It pos.sesses fine gardens, pleasure 
parks (including Lake Wendouree) and public buildings. A mar- 
ket and commercial centre for a wide and prosperous area, Ballarat 
has also railway engineering works, woollen mills, etc., a good 
electric service (trams, light, etc.) and water supply, and is a 
noted summer resort for residents of Melbourne (74 miles by 
rail). 

BALLAST, in shipping, heavy material, such as gravel, stone 
or metal, placed in the hold of a vessel in order to immerse her 
sufficiently to give adequate stability. In botany “ballast-plants” 
are so called because they have been introduced into countries in 
which they are not indigenous through their seeds being carried 
in such ballast. A ship “in ballast” is one which carries no paying 
cargo. In modern vessels the place of ballast is taken by water- 
tanks which are filled more or less as required to trim the ship. 
The term is also applied to materials like gravel, broken glass, burnt 
clay, etc , used to form the bed in which the sleepers or ties of a 
railway track are laid, and also to the .sand which a balloonist takes 
up with him, in order that, by throwing portions of it out of the 
car from time to time, he may lighten his balloon when he desires 
to rise to a higher level. In building, ballast describes the heavy 
material used as a matrix in making concrete. 

BALLATER (Gaelic for “the town on a sloping hill”), 
village and p )lice burgh, parish of Glenmuick, Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, 67c t. above sea, on the left bank of the Dee, here 
crossed by a fi le bridge, 434m. by rail W. by S. of Aberdeen. Pop. 
(1921) 1,542. \ It is the terminus of the Deeside railway and the 
station for Balhioral, 8m to the west. Founded in 1770 to provide 
accommodation for the visitors to the mineral wells of Pannanich, 
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i^m. to the east, it has since become a popular summer resort. 
Ballatrich farm, where Byron spent part of his boyhood, lies some 
4m. to the east. 

BALL BEARmOS, machine bearings in which friction is 
lessened by arranging loose steel balls to revolve in channels or 
races. Sometimes the balls run between coned surfaces. The 
balls and their races are manufactured with precision of high- 
grade hardened steel. For heavy work, rollers are sometimes used 
instead of balls. (See Bearings.) 

BALLET, a performance in which dancing, music and pan- 
tomime are involved. The present acceptation of the word ballet 
is a theatrical representation in which a story is told only by 
gesture, accompanied by music. 

This variety of theatrical representation by means of dancing, 
mimicry and orchestral music, had its origin in the pantomimic 
performances of ancient Rome. The earliest form of the modern 
ballet was the interpretation of a theatrical plot by means of 
dancing combined with speech, and even with song. In this form 
it was well known to the princely courts of Italy. In France, where 
it preserved its essentially artistic formation, it is closely asso- 
ciated with the history of the opera; but in England it came much 
later than the opera, for it was not introduced until the i8th 
century, and in the first Italian operas given in London there was 
no ballet. Catherine de’Medici introduced these entertainments 
into France and spent large sums of money on devising perform- 
ances to distract her son’s attention from the affairs of the state. 
Baltasarini, otherwise known as Beaujoyeubc, was the composer 
of a famous entertainment given by Catherine in 1581 called the 
**Ballet Cotnique de la Reyne. This marks an era in the history of 
the opera and ballet, for we find here for the first time dance and 
music arranged for the display of coherent dramatic ideas. Henry 
IV., Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. were all lovers of the ballet 
and performed various characters in them, and Richelieu used 
the ballet as an instrument for the expression of political purposes. 
Lully was the first to make an art of the composition of ballet 
music and he was the first to insist on the admission of women as 
ballet dancers, feminine characters having hitherto been assun\ed 
by men dressed as women. When Louis XIV. became too fat to 
dance, the ballet at court became unpopular. It was then adopted 
in the colleges at prize distributions and other occasions, when 
the ballets of Lully and Quinault were commonly performed. 

The most notable personage in the history of the ballet is Jean 
Georges Noverre. He revived the ballel as Gluck revived the 
opera. His literary productions on dancing, published in 1760, 
are in style so vivacious that even to-day they are well worth 
reading, and at the same time they are indicative of the aesthetics 
of i8th century dancing. They ran into many editions and were 
translated into several languages. Noverre freed the dance from 
the starched rigidity of the farthingale, constructed in his libretti 
plots of great dramatic movement, and introduced into dance 
compositions the whole gamut of dramatic expression. He wrote 
ballets in abundance that were accounted heroic or lyric accord- 
ing to their subject. He ended the supremacy of the leaders of 
the ballet and with it their purely artistic setting in the dance, 
creating instead a composite work of art in which painting, for 
decorations and costumes and music (Mozart composed his ballet 
Petits Riens”) found a place as active auxiliaries of dancing. 
Noverre was the last as well as the most notable representative 
of classical ballet dancing, for this elegant art disappeared at the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. In the great opera houses of 
Europe, corps de ballet still persisted ; but the technique of these 
gradually lost its clear-cut perfection. In Russia alone was the 
great tradition of the old ballet carefully preserved, especially in 
t|ie Royal opera houses of St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

At the beginning of the 20tb century a new convention for stage 
dancing, initiated in America and perfected by -an American, 
Isadora Duncan (q.v.), appeared in Europe. In thilnew form the 
maillot, the padded shoes and the ballet skirts ga>e way to bare 
fe^, classic tunic and flowing drapery. There was io dancing sur 
les pomtes, "hut stately movement from one deliberlte Greek pose 
to pother, to the accompaniment of music always carefully 
chosen from the works of Chopin, Gluck or some^equally famous 


master. It had the air of being easy and natural, but was really 
the outcome of much thought and long training. Miss Duncan’s 
figure was lithe and supple, her sense of rhythm was good, and 
she had acquired the certainty of balance that marks the first- 
rate dancer. Neither her dancing nor her theories were taken 
seriously till she arrived in St. Petersburg in 1907, where the two 
conventions met, the classical and the classic, each at the highest 
point of its development. Reacting one upon the other, a new 
form emerged, the Fokine ballet, which combined the virtues of 
the two schools and quickly superseded both. 

Fokine was strongly irifluenced by the theories of Isadora 
Duncan, and it was in accordance with her teaching that the best 
composers and painters were brought in to write and decorate the 
new ballets, and that the ballets themselves were cut down to one 
act of such a length that three or four could be played in one 
evening. Though the old technique was by no means abandoned, 
it was modified by the addition of many of the Duncanesque move- 
ments; and the bare feet and Greek tunic began to alternate with 
the traditional uniform. Within a year of his appointment Fokine 
managed to sweep away the accumulated traditions of two cen- 
turies. and the ballet was at last free to express itself in any form 
that the dramatic subject demanded. The Russian ballet remained 
practically unknown outside its own country till 1909, when a 
company from the Marinsky theatre of St. Petersburg appeared at 
the Chatelet theatre in Paris Serge Diaghilev (b. 1872), to whom 
the management of this season had been entrusted, was known 
in Russia as one of the younger leaders of the renaissance of 
Russian art He was one of the warmest supporters of Isadora 
Duncan during her visit to St. Petersburg, and an equally staunch 
supporter of Michel Fokine when he began to put her theories into 
practice. 

The choreography of all the ballets was the work of Michel 
Fokine. He was the great eclectic, the master of the composite 
ballet, who used the methods of Duncan and of the Russian folk 
dancers each in its proper environment with equal success. He 
was the inventor of the modern ballet, and from his creations 
practically all the later developments can be traced. As a dancer 
Fokine was graceful and accomplished, but lacked the genius of 
his successor, Vaslav Nijinsky, who took command for the season 
of 1913. Nijinsky was influenced by Jacques Dalcroze, a Swiss 
exponent of musical calisthenics, in accordance with whose 
theories the dancing in Debussy’s Jeux was made to synchronise 
exactly with the beat of the music; while in Stravinsky’s Le Sacre 
du Printemps the movement became a sort of rhythmic counter- 
point in opposition to it. As a dancer, Nijinsky ranks among the 
greatest in history, and his premature retirement was an irrepar- 
able loss to the ballet. 

Leonide Massine, who first appeared in 1914 in Strauss’s 
Ligende de Joseph, produced his first ballets in 1917. His work 
was a development of the Fokine ballet, sharpened by contact 
with Andalusian forms, which he studied closely before the pro- 
duction of De Falla’s Tricorne. The best example of his inventive 
power was perhaps seen in Le Rossignol (1920) and in his use of 
mass movements as foreshadowed by Nijinsky in Le Sacre du 
Printemps. As a dancer he is alert and certain in his balance, 
with a marked sense of rhythm. Among the more notable names, 
are those of Tamara Karsavina, a dancer of perfect technique and’ 
compelling grace, who between 1910 and 1914 created most of 
the principal roles. Anna Pavlova danced with the company in 
1909 and 1 91 1. Her technique, perfect even to the most trifling 
detail, and the persuasive charm of her personality, have won her 
a world-wide reputation. She was the brightest star in the Russian 
ballet and is the last personification of the lovely art of the old 
ballet. Among the men, in addition to the three maitres de ballet, 
have been Adolf Bolm, Woizikovsky, Idzikovsky and latterly 
Lifar. Diaghilev knew how to enhance his gifts and accomplish- 
ments as a dancer by securing the services of the most distin- 
guished painters of his day as decorators and costume designers. 
Chief among these was Leon Bakst, and others were Picasso, 
Derain and Benois. Diaghilev also secured the co-operation of 
leading modern composers— of Ravel, Richard Strauss, Poulenc 
Milhaud and above all, of Stravinsky. Among the most remark- 
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6. An adagio team 

Koriakov'* “Chanson Arabe” 

7. A scene from the "Pastorale" In the Diaghilev ballet 

g. The finale in the “Apollo Musagetes,” the work of Serge Diaghilev 
and Igor Stravinsky 

9. Danilova and Massine in the “Boutique Fantasque," a development of 
the Fofcine ballet 


1. A dance pose of Karsavina and Dolin in the “S| 

produced by Sergo Diaghilev 

2. A toe ballet, “Episode du Carnaval." acoompai 

“Secret of Suranne,” by Wolf-Ferrarl 

3. A toe-ballet picture of Qwen Milne from “Ned V 
4 Fokina as Medusa in an interpretative dance 

5. Max Terpis as Pulcinella in Stravinsky's ballet 
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able ballets, which he produced in every capital city in the world, j 
were: Cimarosiana, Camaval (Schumann), UOisem de jeu, Le 
Spectre de la Rose, Petrouchka, Sacre du Printemps, Tricorne and i 
Les Biches. j 

The 20th century has seen, besides the stimulus given to the | 
old ballet by Diaghilev and his artistes through Isadora Duncan's j 
reforms, and by Dalcroze through his system of eurhythmies, the 
rise of a new development in dancing. This, in contradistinction 
to the classical ballet, is known as the modem or new dancing, 
and its real originator and most zealous advocate has been pro- 
duced by Germany in the person of Rudolf von Laban. His teach- 
ing of established laws of motion, more especially his endeavours 
to invent a dance script, gave rise to an intellectual movement that 
determined all experimentation in the new dancing. Laban's 
teaching inspired large numbers of his students to devote them- 
selves to creative work in their turn, and to develop further the 
modern dance and its technique. Of all Laban’s circle it is Mary 
Wigman who has the strongest artistic individuality. With a 
group of women she has created remarkable dance compositions; 
these, unrestricted by theatrical stage style, express in the so- 
called abstract dance, strong intellectual emotion by means of 
architectonic groupi dancing. This form is being further de- 
veloped by Palucca and Yvonne Georgi, pupils of Mary Wigman. 
Berthe Trumpi and Vera Skoronel are also originating strictly 
formal group dances in the Wigman tradition. Side by side with 
these extremely advanced forms, serious efforts are being made 
to bring the action of the modern dance into harmony with the 
valuable constituents of the old ballet. The work of Max Terpis, 
maitre de ballets at the State opera in Berlin, is pre-eminently 
important in this respect, for in a series of original ballets he has 
achieved a blend of the two styles. The work of Kurt Jooss, a 
pupil of Laban, as a composer of ballets should be mentioned. In 
several excellent compositions (in a Ballet Tragedy, for instance, 
that occupies an evening), he has used his master’s abstract ideas 
to supply the needs of a style dramatically anaemic. Jens Keith 
too may be singled out as a stage-manager of fruitful imagination 
who knows how to amalgamate even more closely the new danc- 
ing with the demands of the theatre. One of the staunchest sup- 
porters of the modem dance is Harald Kreutzberg, solo dancer 
in the State Opera in Berlin, and member of Max Reinhardt’s 
American touring company. He unites the extensive possibilities 
of expression inherent in the new dancing with the more precise 
technique of the old ballet. All the last-named advocates of 
modern dancing were colleagues of Dr. Hanns Niodecken-Gebhard 
who, as manager, was the first to organize on his stage a modem 
dance ensemble, and who, by the creation of large amateur 
choruses within the theatre personnel, especially within the opera 
management, gave the incentive to a new development. While 
the French and Russian devotees of modern music wrote their 
ballets for Diaghilev, latterly musicians like Bartok, Hindemith 
and Toch have frequently composed dance music. It is apparent 
from later developments in the modern dance that a merging of 
the style and technique of the old ballet with the capability of 
expression of the new, is gradually taking place Thus the ques- 
tion of aesthetics is less pressing than that of technique. Whereas 
the old ballet relied almost entirely on foot-and-leg work, the 
modern dance requires the whole body as its medium of expres- 
sion. Therefore it presupposes application to gymnastics for sup- 
pleness; the old ballet required stiffness, especially of the back. 
The rigid set pose of the old ballet is giving way to the continu- 
ous flowing movement of the modern dance. There is no doubt 
that the new dancing, with its possibilities of strong emotional 
expression, particularly in the display of mass movement, can 
be made the medium of the deepest artistic effects; and that 
this mass movement will be more truly a cultural expression of 
the basic experiences of life than was the elegant art of the old 
ballet. {See also Dance; Pantomime.) 

Bibliography, — One of the most complete books on the ballet is 
by the Jesuit, Claude Francois Menestrier, Dci ballets anciene et 
modernes, lamo (1682). He was the inventor of a ballet for Louis 
XIV. in 1 68s I and in his book he analyses about fifty of the early 
Italian and French ballets. See also Noverre, Leltres %ur la danse, 
1760 and 1804. In the last complete edition arc to be found the 


libretti of many of his most notable ballets. H. Niedcken, Noverre in 
his Relation to Mttsic, Munich. Important also are Cahusac’s La Danse 
anctenne et moderne ou traiti historique de la Danse, i754. Welter 
Castel-Blaze, La danse et /c? ballets (1832) and Les Origines de I'opira 
(1869) the cbmprehensive work by Aoskar Bie, Der Tanz. 

BALL-FLOWER, an architectural ornament in the form of 
a ball inserted in the cup of a flower, which came into use in the 
latter part of the 13th, and was in great vogue in the early part 
of the 14th century. It is generally placed in rows at equal 
distances in the hollow of a moulding 

BALLIA, a town and district of British India, in the Benares 
division of the United Provinces. The town is on the left bank of 
the Ganges, below the confluence of the 
lesser Sarju. It is really an aggregation 
of rural villages. Pop. (1921), 18,215. 

The district of BalUa, constituted in 
1879, occupies an angle at the junction 
of Gogra and Ganges, being bordered by 
two districts of Bihar. It contains an 
area of 223 square miles. Owing to great 
pressure of population on the soil and its 
general productiveness, land in Ballia, for 
agricultural purposes merely, has a mar- 
ket value higher than in almost any other 
district in the province. In 1921 the 
population was 831,009. The principal 
crops are rice, barley and other fo^- 
grains, pulse and sugar-cane. Sugar is 
Types of ball flower the only manufacture, 

Th. thr,. bottom figure. BALLIN, ALBERT (1857-1918), 

.how varying type.; the ^ ’ • • tt 

two upper figure, ihow the German shipowner, was born m Ham- 
use of the form a. a mould- burg Aug. 1 5, 1857. Educated for a mer- 
ing decoration cantile career, his first notable achieve- 

ment was the organization of the emigrant traffic on the Carr line. 
He then took over the management of the passenger traffic on the 
Hamburg-Amerika line, becoming, in 1886, director and shortly 
afterwards director-general of that enterprise. Under Ballin’s 
leadership the Hamburg-Amerika line expanded steadily, acquiring 
numerous other shipping companies and increasing its capital 
tenfold. By negotiating agreements with other shipping com- 
panies, Ballin practically reorganized Germany’s shipping trade; 
and he was the author of the German-American shipping agree- 
ment of 1902. He died suddenly in Hamburg Nov. 9, 1918. 

See P. F. Stubmann, Ballin: Leben und Werk eittes deutschen 
Reeders (1926). 

BALLIN A, urban district, Co. Mayo, Ireland, on the river 
Moy, and on the Killala branch of the Great Southern railway. 
Pop. (1926), 4,872. In the suburb of Ardnaree is the Roman 
Catholic cathedral (diocese of Killala), with an east window of 
Munich glass, and the ruins of an Augustinian abbey (1427) ad- 
joining. There is a Roman Catholic diocesan college and the 
Protestant parish church is also in Ardnaree. A convent was 
erected in 1867. In trade and population Ballina is the first town 
in the county. The salmon-fishery and fish-curing are important 
branches of its trade; and it has also breweries and flour-mills and 
manufactures snuff and coarse linen. In 1 798 Ballina was entered 
by the French. 

BALLINASLOE, town, Co. Galway, Ireland, 91m. W. of 
Dublin, on the Great Southern ry. Pop. of urban district (1926) 
5,243. The town contains remains of a cSTle of Elizabethan 
date. Industries include brewing, flour-milling, tanning, hat- 
making and carriage-building. Trade is assisted by water-com- 
munication through the Grand canal to the Shannon. The town is 
widely celebrated for its great annual cattle-fair held in October. 
Adjoining the town is Garbally castle, into the demesne of which 
the great fair extends from the town. 

BALLISTIC GALVANOMETER, a galvanometer (g.t..) 
with a small) damping factor and therefore a long period of 
oscillation. * 

BALLISTjECS. Ballistics is a branch of Applied Physics 
whfch deals with the motion of projectiles. Its chief application 
is to artillery projectiles and rifle bullets, though latterly a new 
apidicatiqn has ^en found in aerial bombs. There are tw^l 
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branches of the subject; one deals with the motion of the pro- 
jectile while it is in the gun and is called Internal Ballistics; the 
other, called external ballistics, deals with the motion after the 
projectile has left the muzzle. 

There are two distinct stages in the motion of the projectile 
in gun; the first stage begins at the moment the charge is 
ignited and ends at the moment the charge is completely con- 
sumed; at this moment the projectile enters upon the second 
stage of its motion, which ends when the projectile leaves the 
gun. As soon as the charge is ignited gas is given off by the burn- 
ing propellant and the pressure in the chamber rises; the rate 
of burning of the propellant increases as the pressure increases, 
^ that gas is more and more rapidly evolved The rise in pressure 
is consequently rapid at first. The chamber is sealed by means 
of a copper (or other soft metal) band, known as the driving 
band, which surrounds the projectile near its base. As soon as 
the pressure in the chamber is high enough to overcome the 
shearing resistance of this band the projectile begins to move 
and the driving band, though still effectively sealing the bore, 
is engraved by the rifling. The effect of the movement of the 
projectile is to increase the volume behind it and thus to check 
the rapid rise in pressure; the result is that when the projectile 
has moved a short distance the pressure has reached its maximum 
value and thereafter decreases. 

The rate of decrease in pressure is slow at first, for gas is still 
being evolved from the burning propellant and the projectile is 
not yet moving with high velocity; with the pressure slowly 
falling and the velocity steadily increasing we arrive at the end 
of the first stage of the motion. The position of the pro- 
jectile at the moment the charge is completely consumed is 
usually between one-third and two-thirds of the total travel in 
the bore. 

In the second stage of the motion the gas expands under its 
pressure, which is now falling off more rapidly; the projectile 
continues to accelerate but the acceleration continually de- 
creases. Finally, the projectile leaves the bore, still slightly : 
accelerated by the escaping gas, some two or three hundredths 
of a second after the charge is ignited. In addition to the forward ! 
motion a spin is imparted to the projectile by the action of the 
spiral grooves of the bore (the rifling) on the driving band. 

During the part of the motion just de.scribcd the effects of the 
weight of the projectile and the air resistance are small com- 
pared with the enormous force of propulsion exerted by the gas. 



When the projectile has left the muzzle, however, these effects 
become all-important. 

The chief effect of the weight of the projectile, i.e., tlie force 
exerted on it by gravity, is to curve the trajectory downwards; 
it also tends to retard the projectile during its upward motion 
and to accelerate it during its descent. « 

The effect of the reaction of the air is much mor| complicated. 
Not only does it tend to retard the projectile in its’raotlon along 
the trajectory but it also has the effect of diverting^ the axis from 
the trajectory so that the nose tends to move upjvards relative 
to the centre of gravity. This upward tendency is counteracted 
by the spin of the projectile and the combined effect (as may be 


seen by experiment with a gyroscope) is that the nose moves 
laterally. In fact, as the projectile moves along, the axis pro- 
cesses round the trajectory, the nose being now above, now to 
one side, now below, now to the other side of the trajectory, 
and so on. This oscillatory motion of the axis gives rise to air 
reactions which tend to reduce or damp the motion; but owing 
to the unsymmetrical nature of the latter the mean position of the 



Fig 2 —THE OSCILLATION OF THE PROJECTILE IN FLIGHT 
At the projectile movei alono. the axli rotates about the line of flight, the 
note now being above, now to one tide, now below and now to the other 
tide of the trajectory. The otcillatlont here shown are exaggerated 

axis docs not lie in the trajectory, but slightly across it laterally; 
the result of this is that the projectile has a slight but steadily 
increasing lateral movement, which is called drift. 

With well designed projectiles and suitably cho.sen spin (in- 
volving suitable twist of rilling) the drift is small compared wdth 
the range (i.c , the distance between the gun and the point of 
impact). As a first approximation, then, the reaction of the air 
can be treated as a simple force (called the drag) acting along 
the line of motion of the centre of gravity and tending to retard 
it, the principal problem in external ballistics then reduces to the 
determination of the motion of the centre of gravity of the pro- 
I jectile under, the action of the drag and gravity. The effect of the 
angular motion of the axis i.s then treated as a second approxima- 
tion to the determination of the complete motion of the projectile. 

INTERNAL BALLISTICS 

The principal problem in internal ballistics is to determine Ihc 
motion of the projectile in the bore of the gun. The complete and 
exact solution presents insuperable difficulties and, fortunately, 
is not required m practice; by making a number of simplifying 
assumptions a good approximation to the actual motion can gen- 
erally be obtained 

The Fundamental Equation. — Most authors assume, as a 
first approximation, that the products of combustion of the pro- 
pellant expand adiabatically. 

Let w be the mass of the charge, 

To the absolute temperature at which the gases are 
evolved, 

r„ the mean specific heat of the gases, 

. J the mechanical equivalent of heat. 

At any time t 

let z be the fraction of the charge burnt, 

T the mean absolute temperature of the gases, 

L the external work done. 

Then, since the heat developed is transformed into work, 

Jcv(To~'r)wz = L (i) 

It is further assumed that the characteristic equation of the 
gases is 

piv--o.)^RT (2) 

where p is the pressure 

v — o. is the inlermolecular volume of unit mass of gas 
(a is the co-volume) 

R is the gas constant. 

If Cp is the specific heat at constant pressure, 

‘ 273 

where t>o is the volume of gas at normal temperature (273® C. 
absolute) and normal pressure />o produced from unit mass of 
propellant; 
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/ is a constant called the force of the explosive. 
Let ' To be the cubical capacity of the chamber of the gun 
il the cross-sectional area of the grooved bore 
X the distance the projectile has moved along the 
bore at time t 

8 the specific gravity of the propellant. 

Then the volume occupied by the gases at time i is 

V’o-f-S 2 x— “ (1—2) 

Equation (2) therefore becomes 

piV —wri) —wzRT 

where 



Most authors make the approximation a = 1/8 thus making j? 
constant; the error thus involved is generally small. 

T and To can now be eliminated from equation (i), which then 
takes the form 

Jws—p{Vo-\-^lx-wri)-=l{y-i)mu‘^ (4) 

where L is replaced by the kinetic energy of the projectile, 
mass m, velocity u, and y = t,,/cv 

This equation, which is called the fundamental equation, ivas 
first given by Rcsal in 1S64 and is still in general use. The most 
serious discrepancy between this theory and actual results arises 
Irom neglecting the kinetic energy of the charge. The usual 
method of correcting this is to replace m in equation (4) by 
m-\^qw where is a fraction which is determined empirically. 
Other discrepancies arise from neglecting: — 

(a) Rotational energy of the projectile. 

(b) Kinetic energy of the recoiling gun 

(t) Resistance of the air to the projectile 

(d) Work done by friction between the driving band and the 

bore 

(e) Loss of heat by conduction through the gun. 

(f) Dissociation of the gases, 

(g) Variation of the specific heats 

Allowance for fa), (b), (c) and (d) is generally made by using 
a further modification of the mass of the proiectiD, replacing 
m by jLt where iJ, = i(m-\-t/w) and i, called fador of cjfatf is some- 
what gre.iter than unity. 

Allowance for (c), (f) and fg) is generally made by modifying 
the value of / and by Liking a mean value of y. 

IIcnder.son and ]Ia.ssc (Proc. Roy. Soc 1022) use a dif- 
ferential form of equation (4) and adopt expressions of the form 
a~\-bT for the specific heats 

The Dynamical Equation. — For the solution of the problem 
two more relations arc required between the variables of 
equation (4). One of these is obtained from the Newtonian 
relation between force and acceleration, namely, 

du dii , . 

The other is derived from the laws of combustion of the .pro- 
pellant. 

Combustion of the Propellant. — Here again simplifying 
assumptions are made; unlike the foregoing, however, they have 
considerable experimental verification. 

The assumptions arc:-- 

(1) That the whole of the charge is ignited simultaneously; 

(2) That the combustion of each piece of propellant takes 
place in parallel layers (Piobert’s Law, 1840); 

(3) That the rate of burning along the normal to the surface 
of each piece is proportional to some power of the pressure. 
(Vieille’s Law, 1893 ) 

Let / be the least distance, measured along the normal to the 
surface of a piece, for which the piece is completely consumed 
and let yl be the distance burnt at time /; then if the charge 
consists of pieces of equal size and similar shape, 


2 =»y{i-(i-y)/(y)} 

since 

3 = 0 w hen y = o 
3—1 wheny-=i 

Modern propellants arc made in simple geometrical shape; for 
such /(y) is generally a linear function of y 

The general form of 3 in these circumstances is 

3 = ay{ I— Xy-fay®} (6) 

where a, X and o are constants which satisfy the condition 
fl(i— X-f-o’) = I. 

The following table gives a, X and a for tvpical shapes of 


propellant: — 


a 

X 

<T 

Tube, annulus 2I 

, I 

T 


length 2kl 


I+* 

0 

Cord or Square Prism, 

diameter or side 2/ 

, I 

2±^ 

1 

length 2kl 


l + 2k 

I-\- 2 k 

Disc or Square Flake, 

diameter or side zkl 


l-\-2k 

I 

thickness 2/ 


k{2 + k) 

/?(!+*)■ 


In most practical cases ifk may be neglected compared with 
unity; in these circumstances z is at most a quadratic function 
of y. From the last assumption, 


= (7) 


Where co and n are constants depending solely on the nature of 
the propellant The values of n determined by various authorities 
range between 0'5 and i 

Charbonnier expresses the relation between z and p in slightly 
different form 

Let S be the surface area of the pieces comprising the charge 
at time /, 

So the initial value of .S’ 

Co the volume of the charge. 

Then 


dz ^ S dy 
dl Co dt 




( 3 ) 


where 


A 



and 


<A(=) 


A. 

So 


The function ^(s), called the function of form, depends on the 
shape of the pieces and is usually of the form 


b being a constant 
values: — 

Tube 


For the three shapes cited b has the following 


^ _ 4 ^ __ 


Cord or Square Prism . . . 6 = 1 

8/t 

Disc or Square Flake . . 8 — . . 7; « 


In deducing these values i/k was neglected compared with 
I ill the case of cord and I/^’^ in the case of disc. 

The Solution. — The solution of the principal problem is now- 
reduced to the solution of the equations (4), (5), (6) and (7) 
or (4), (s) and (8). 

When « = i a complete analytical solution can be obtained, 
for this reason many authors make the approximatitm i and 
adjust the constant w (or .1) to give true rate 01 burning at 
mean pressure; the error involved is thus reducetl to a minimum, 
but for some propellants, notably nitro-cellulose, it h never- 
theless considcraljle. 
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The initial conditions are *=Zo, P = Pq, the pres- 

sure required to engrave the driving band. This can be cal- 
culated when the shearing stress of the metal is known, or it can 
be obtained experimentally by using hydraulic power to engrave 
the band. 

The set of equations can be reduced (as shown by Gossot and 
Liouville) to the form 

— i)c= 2(1 -r*) 




i =* IDuu^ 

JJ/n-l ^ ^ 

A {hfwiJ.)^ 

The initial values ^0 and To of ^ and f satisfy the condition 
Mo=2M(i-ro’). 

The relations between r and ^ are therefore purely numerical 
for a given propellant (7 and n being numbers) and the solution 
for values of n differing from unity reduces to the numerical 
integration of these equations. 

The object of such numerical integration would be to tabulate 
c as a function of ^ and ^oi and as a function of f and fo. From 
the latter table can be determined the position of the projectile 
at the moment when the charge is completely consumed (f then 
equals Vli— *]) , from the former the relation between velocity 
and shot-travel can be derived. 


whence the relation between pressure and shot-travel can be 
obtained. 

After the charge is consumed z—i and equation ''4) takes 
the form 

piVa-wri^Qv)^ - pi{Vo-’wij-\-^xi)‘* 
where Pi and vi are the pressure and shot-travel at the moment 
of complete combustion 
This can be written 


and the relation between c and ^ follows analytically. 

The complete solution for a given propellant of given shape 
therefore depends on the quantities D, M, Po/M and — 



Fro. 3.— A SECTIONAL VIEW OF AN EXPLOSION VESSEL 
The vewel I* stoutly constructed end so designed that a charge can be Ignited 
and the maximum pressure measured ' 


and a number of interesting similitudes can be derived from this 
fact by varying the constituents of these quantities without 
altering the values of the quantities themselves. 

The complete theory of these similitudes is §iven by Emery in 
id&marial dc VArtillerie Franqaise (1923)- , 


Experiments in Explosion Vessel. — In order to obtain a 
complete numerical solution in any particular case it is neces- 
sary to know the numerical values of /, w, n and 7 for the 
particular propellant used. 

Noble and Abel (1870) gave a method of determining / and t) 
in which a small quantity of the propellant is burnt in an ex- 
plosion vessel. This is a strong vessel of suitable design in which 



Ft<J. 4 — SECTIONAL VIEW OF VIEILLE'S REGISTRAR CRUSHER 
Tha style records on a drum rotating at a registerad speed the extent to 
which the crusher it compressed. From this record the pressure of the gases 
it determined 

provision is made for igniting the charge and measuring the 
maximum pressure. The latter is effected by means of a small 
cylinder of copper, called a cruiher, which is suitably mounted 
in a recess in the vessel. 

As the pressure rises the crusher is compressed by a piston 
which fits closely in the recess; the amount of compression is a 
measure of the pre.ssure, the relation between compression and 
pressure being determined hydraulically. Various types of error 
arise in this method of measuring pressure, which are fully 
considered by Gossot and Liouville, Cranz and others. By re- 
peating the experiment with various masses of charge a relation 
is obtained between p and w 

The corresponding theoretical relation is obtained by putting 
2=1, jr=o, M=oin equation (4) which then reduces to 
p{Vo~vw) ~fw 
which may be re-written 

f+vp—Vop/w^^o 

Fo being the cubical capacity of the vessel. By plotting the 
observed values of p against p/w and drawing the best straight 
line through the points the values of / and 17 are readily obtained 

To determine the burning constants co and n it is necessary 
to obtain a relation between pressure and time. 

This was first done by Vieille (1893) with his registrar crusher. 

The experiment is conducted in an explosion vessel similar 
to that above described; the essential difference is that the piston 
is sufficiently long to protrude from the vessel I'he crusher is 
mounted at the outer surface of the piston and the latter carries 
a style which engraves a record on a rotating drum. The speed 
of rotation of the drum is determined by means of a tuning 
fork carrying a style, or by some stroboscopic device. 

In measuring rapid changes of pressure the inertia of the mov- 
ing parts of the recording system may be the source of serious 
errors. To overcome this Petavel (1905) replaced the crusher 
by a strong tube of steel which was compressed longitudinally 
by the action of the gases on a piston fixed at one end; the actual 
compression was of the order of o.oi inch, and was recorded 
optically. 

A still more effective method of eliminating this error and of 
measuring pressure changes in small intervals of time was de- 
vised by Sir J. J. Thomson (1921). The method consists in the 
application of the piezo-electric pro{>erties of tourmaline crystals. 
The variation of the electrical charge acquired by the crystab 
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under the influence of the pressure is measured by means of the 
cathode-ray oscillograph. The charge is measured by the de- 
flection of a beam of cathode rays which passes between two 
parallel condenser plates connected to the crystals. A magnetic 
field applied parallel to the electrostatic field between the plates 
is excited by an alternating current of known frequency, giving 
a time displacement of the beam perpendicular to that caused 
by the electric field. The rays fall directly on a photographic 
plate and a charge-time record is thus obtained, from which the 
pressure-time relation can be deduced. {Phil. Mag., vol. xlii., 
P- 473 ) ^ 

The theoretical relation between pressure and time is obtained 
by putting j; = o, u~o in equation (4) 
which then reduces to 

PiVti — wrj) =Jwz. 

Hence p = zPi 


where pi is the final pressure {i.c., when i). 

Equation (8) then becomes 

^ = ApiP^(P{p/Pi) 

By comparing the relation obtained experimentally with this 
relation between p and t the values of A (whence w) and n can 
be determined. 


This method is also used to determine A<p{z) for pieces of 
irregular shape of propellant for which n is already known 
The value of 7 at the high temperatures encountered in explo- 
sions is not easily obtained by experiment. A mean value, 
deduced from thermo-chemical theory, is generally adopted. 
Thus, for cordite M.D., Henderson and Hasse give the fol- 
lowing values:— 


Absolute Temperature °C 
3,ooq 
2,500 


7 

1.186 


2,000 1.242 

For this propellant the mean value 1.2 is usually adopted. 
The most reliable experimental verification of the theory is 
obtained by comparing the calculated with the observed muzzle 
velocity in a variety of cases. 

Recent Research. — The main object of recent European re- 
search in internal ballistics has been to obtain greater muzzle 
velocity without appreciably increasing the maximum pressure 

To effect this it is evident that 

the pressure must be maintained 
at or near its maximum value as 
long as possible. 

The most promising method 
yet proposed is that of M. 

ITngdnieur-g^neral Bourgoin, of 
the French Navy. 

He suggests a propellant which 

is made up in layers, the core fig 5 —curve of the relation 
having high explosive force and between time and pressure of 
high rate of burning, the layer ^ burning charge 

tUJo 1 *1 The presture of the gases rises as the 

enclosing this having these prop- fuming progresses. The duration Is 
erties in somewhat lower degree of the order of one-thousandth of a 
and so on, the outmost layer *«oond 

having comparatively low explosive force and low rate of burning. 

Such variations in these properties are obtained by modifying 
the chemical constitution of the explosive; to produce such a 
propellant which is sufficiently stable for magazine storage is a 
problem of no little difficulty in explosive chemistry. 



EXTERNAL BALLISTICS 

The Resistance of the Air. — Most early writers assumed 
that the resistance of the air (the drag) to the motion of pro- 
jectiles was inconsiderable. The first to attempt the determina- 
tion of the drag on projectiles moving at considerable speed was 
Robins, who, in 1742, invented and experimented with his bal- 
listic pendulum. He found that the resistance was abnormally 
greater for velocities above about 1,100 f/s than for lesser ve- 


locities. Hutton (1775-88) at Woolwich and Didion (18.30 -40) at 
Metz repeated the experiments with improved apparatus. 

Hutton’s method consisted in measuring the velocity of the 
cannon-ball at the muzzle and at a known distance from the 
muzzle. The former was determined from the recoil of the gun, 



shape of head can be teen In the respeotive curves. Note the effect at high 
velocity 

which was hung from suitable supports; the latter was deduced 
from the swing of a ballistic pendulum which received the ball. 

If w == mass of projectile 
Vi ~ muzzle velocity 

velocity at distance x from muzzle, 

the mean drag, R = {vi*— 1'2*| 

2 X 

Provided x is reasonably small this value may be taken as the 
actual drag for mean velocity, v**^(ri-|-»*). 

From the time of Hutton to the present day experiments in 
America and on the Continent to determine the drag have been 
based on this principle, namely, to determine the velocity at two 
points a known distance apart on an approximately horizontal 
trajectory A large number of instruments fi r measuring the 
velocity of a projectile between two given points have been in- 
vented during this time; for an exhaustive account of these 
see Negrotto, Balistica Experimental y Aplicada. 

Since 1865 experiments conducted in England have been based 
on a different principle. In that year Bashforth invented a chron- 
ograph which enabled him to measure the times at which a 
projectile passed a number of equidistant points along an ap- 
proximately horizontal trajectory The velocity and retardation 
were deduced from these times by the method of finite differ- 
ences. 

The most exhaustive experiments yet undertaken are those of 
O. von Eberhard,^t Krupp’s in 1912; projectiles of many shapes 
and sizes were u^ed and the drag as a tabulated function of. 
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velocity was deduced fo^ each type. At the present time (1928) 
experiments are in progress in America, with a new type of 
chronograph. The projectile is magnetized and fired through 
solenoids placed a few feet apart, thus inducing a minute elec- 
tric pulse in each These solenoids arc connected through an 
amplifier to an oscillograph which records the time interval of 
the projectile between the solenoids, from this the velocity can 
be deduced A similar method, but based on the Bashforth prin- 
ciple, is used in England. 

In France, in 1017, experiments were undertaken in a new 
direction. Instead of using a moving projectile the thrust on a 
stationary projectile in a current of air moving at high velocity 
was directly measured Similar experiments have been conducted 
in England and America The projectile (or scale-model thereof) 
is supported by means of a steel spindle fixed to the centre of the 
base in )>rolongation of its axis, this spindle is attached at its 
other end to a mechanism designed to measure the thrust on the 
projectile ('oniprcsscd air issues from a reservoir through an 
orifice, which ia so designed that a steady stream flows past the 
projectile at high velocity. The temperature and velocity of the 
air in the stream are calculated from the pressure and tempera- 
ture of the compressed air The result of all such experiments 
is that numerical values of the drag are determined at a series 
of velocities for various types of projectile 

Dimensional considerations lead to the form 


R^pdh^J{v/ii) 

for the drag, in air of density p, on a projectile of diameter d 
moving with velocity t», a being the velocity of sound in air 
The function f(,v/a), called the drag coefficient, is plotted for 
various shapes of projectiles in fig 6, which is based on the results 
of Eberhard’s experiments. 

It is evident that the drag coefficient is a different function of v 
for each shape of projectile For pointed projectiles, however, 
as a first approximation, the drag can be expressed in the form 

R = kijpd'^v^/(v/a) 


where fiv/u) is the same function for all shapes, k is a constant 
which is determined by the shape and a is another constant 
(introduced by Bashforth) to allow for unsteadiness in flight. 
Writing f\v) - v‘j(v/a) 

AI — mass of projectile 

C= 7—^-, a (C is called the ballistic coefficient) 
k(xp(l 

the retardation of the projectile due to the drag can be expressed 
in the form 


R ^ F(v) 


(9) 


The Differential Equations of Motion.— To obtain a first 
approximation, the projectile is treated as a heavy particle mov- 
ing under the influence of the drag and gravity 
Let X — the horizontal distance 

and y = the vertical distance of the projectile from the muzzle 
at time t, 

i;s= the velocity at that time 
and O—the inclination of i; (fig. 7). 

Then the equations of motion of the projectile are 



(10) 

d’y . 0 

— = -rsin0-g 

(II) 

^ = » cos 6 
dt 

(12) 

dv . „ 

Sin 9 
dt 

(13) 


Siacci’s Solution.1 — ^An approximate solution of these equa- 
tions, which gives good results when 9 does not exceed 10®, was 
given by Siacci in 1880. * 


The equations can be reduced to the form 


d(vcos $) 

vr _ vF (») 

(14) 

49 

g Cg 

dt _ 

V 

(is) 

dd 

geos 9 


II 

g 

(16) 

dy _ 

dx 

tan 9 

(17) 


Replacing F(v) by — F{u) where m = (called by Siacci 
cos 7 M 

pseudo-velocity) and X and )u arc mean values of cos 0 , equation 
(14) reduces to 


rf(tan^)= ^ 


jidii_ 

uF{u) 


whence tan 0— tan 0o {^(«o) "-/(«)} 


fthere 


liii) 


dt^- 


ru 

= / 

Ju 


ffdu 
uF{uj 

and do, uo are the initial values of 9 and u. 
Equations (i5)-(i7) then reduce to 
Cjx dn 
X F{u) 
ud^ 
~F{ff) 

dy ^t2in Bo dx - ^ {/(«o) -/(«)} 
whence 






stanOo- 


S{uo)\ 

[^) 

j.V (m) - A (tto) 


(f/ is a constant) 





The functions /(«), '/'(«), A(«) and ri(«) can be calculated by 
any suitable process of numerical integration and tabulated. 
The values of X and /x chosen by Siacci are such that 
X=jU* = COS® 00 

Solution by Small Arcs. — Modern gunnery demands a fairly 
accurate knowledge of the co-ordinates of all points on a series 
of trajectories for which 0o 
ranges from 0° to 90°. In order 
to furnish this knowledge it is 
necessary to solve the differential 
equations by small arcs, due al- 
lowance being made for variation 
in air density (and pos.sibly elas- 
ticity, by varying a) with height 
The problem may be stated as 
follows: — 

Given the elements x, y, v, 6 , 
t, and C at the beginning of an 
arc of the trajectory, and one element (the independent variable) 
at the end of the arc, to determine the other elements at the end 
of the arc In French methods 0 is chosen as independent vari- 
able; in England and America t is used 
The density at height y is generally assumed to be of the form 
p=2por^^ 

where Po is the density at mean sea level and A is a constant. 
The retardation is then 



Fig 7 —PATH OF THE PROJECTILE 
Showing the approximate path of the 
proleotlle after It leaves the muzzle 


Ffr) 

C 


US) 
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where Co is the value of C at mean sea level In existing methods 
variation in a is not allowed for; there would however be no 
difficulty in including this variation if it could be expressed 
either numerically or analytically as a function of y. 

Method G.H.M. (Garnier-Haag-Marcus). — In equation (14) 
r is replaced by a mean value ro+^Sr, ro being the value of r 
at the beginning of the arc and 5r its differential increment. This 
increment is determined as follows: 

From equation (18) 

dr F'(v) 

whence, from equations (14) to (17) 

8r— —r(ftr-\-ni sin 6)—^ ^ 

COS0 


where 


vF'(v) , 

= m = n+~, 

F(v) 


86 = 61-60. 


A first approximation to yi, the horizontal component of the 
velocity at the end of the arc, is then obtained by integrating 
equation (14): — 

“ 1 ''“+ 7 1 1 ‘“8 C + a ) “‘“8 (4 + !") ( • 

Thence are obtained, by the approximate integration of equa- 
tions (15) to (17), first approximations to the other elements at 
the end of the arc. Corrections to these approximations are cal- 
culated from expressions derived from Taylor’s and Maclaurin’s 
series 

American Method. — In this method all trigonometrical func- 
tions are eliminated. The equations are written in the form 
d^^_pdr 
~dl^ ^ dt 

= -piz 

dt'^ dt ^ 


vCo 

and arc formally solved by the method of finite differences. The 
time interval for the arc is chosen sufficiently small to render 
fourth differences negligible 

British Method. — Writing equation (14) in the form 

^ J4 

-qi C “ 

and integrating, 

<71 (/O C 

where 6, v and C' ( = <^"Co) are mean values estimated from 
previous arcs. 

Then from equation (15) 

6 d6 = — - dt 
6 

whence tan 60 — tan ^ (/i — to) • 

<1 

Also ■Ti — .Vo = v(b- fo) 

>’i — yo = tan0(.vi— Vo) 

The mean values are taken as follows: — 

V = K^i+‘/o) 

tan 0 = 2(tan 0i+tan 0o) 

5' = K.Vi+yo) 
v = q seed 


In this method the first three arcs have generally to be worked 
twice before agreement is obtained between estimated and cal- 
culated values. In subsequent arcs there is generally no diffi- 
culty in obtaining this agreement in the first working. 

The quadratures are checked by using the more accurate 
formula 

/J' wdi^Us^,+sW^-w_,x,,-io) 


instead of 

where IFi, IFo, and IF_i, are the values of the Integrand at the end 
and beginning of the arc and at the beginning of the previous arc 

Differential Variations. — The result of such a calculation by 
small arcs is that the elements are known of a scries of points at 
regular time intervals on the trajectory, for a given set of con- 
ditions These conditions are: “ 

(a) A given muzzle velocity 

(b) A given angle of departure 

(0 A given Co 

(d) p = PoC-'"' 

(e) Still air. 

The problem of differential variations deals v\ith the effect 
on the elements at any point on the trajectory of small varia- 
tions from these conditions; examples of such variations are* — 
wind, abnormal air density, loss of muzzle velocity The general 
problem may be stated as follows:- 

A variation bw In some condition iv takes place at time /; to 
find the consequent variations in the elements at a subsequent 
time T. 

Any such variation can be represented by variations bq^ bp^ 
br and 5^ at time / where {q = v cos 6, p = v s\n 6). Treating these 
variations as first-order quantities and neglecting second order, 
the variations at time 7’ can be written in the form 

Dy == r}^bq ,>5 /) + rjyby 

Dip=XqN-\-Xph-^xv^y 
Dp = y}/qbq^\l/pbp-\-^y8y 

where the ^’s, ij’s, x’s and ^’s are functions of t and T for a given 
trajectory. Differential equations can be derived, giving the 
relations between these functions, from which their numerical 
values can be computed by small arcs. 

Meteorological variations generally differ at different points 
on the trajectory. Thus at lime /) there may be a variation bwx, 
at time /•>, 8w>, etc , in the condition w With the aid of the func- 
tions iq, X and \J/ already calculated it is possible to determine 
the variations of the elements at time T due to such a series of 
variations. Thus the variations Dxi, D \‘2 can be calculated, 
which represent the change in a* at time T due to bw at time b, 
bwi at time k, etc 

'I'hen the variation required is 

(Dvj-av,)+ . 

Ow OW 

This result can be expressed in convenient form as follows; — 

Let Dv be the total variation in .r at time T due to bw at 
zero time, and let the above expression be equal to 
bw 

V— Dx 
Ow 

Sw = PiSu’i -j- -|- 

p p 

^ Dx ’ ■ Dx 

are quantities, called weighting factors, which can be calculated 
once for all for given time intervals up to time T for a given 
trajectory. With the aid of these weighting factors any set of 
variations of a given condition w can be reduced to a mean 
variation 8w and their effect at time T can at once be deduced 
when the effect of a given initial variation bw is known. 

An important example of this method is the effect of wind. 
A horizontal head wind of strength iv blowing between heights 
y and Y, corresponding to the time intervals 7 to T is equivalent 
to an alteration bw in q and {t—T)bw in x. 

Then 

1 = ~ 

Dx-2 = ^,bw+(ti-T)bw, etc. 
and j Dx = ^qbw -\-{t—T)bw. 


Then 

where 
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Hence the weighting factors for a head wind are 

‘ U+‘-T ’ (,+t-T 

and with the aid of these the effect of any known wind structure 
can be determined. 

The effect of a wind at right-angles to the plane of the tra- 
jectory is determined as follows: — ' 

Let the wind be blowing between heights y and F cor- 
responding to the time interval / to T on the trajectory. Relative 
to the air the projectile is deflected horizontally through an 
angle ^w/q at time / and therefore through a lateral distance 
{X—x)hw/q at time T During this time the displacement of 
the air is (r— /) 5 w; hence the total lateral displacement at time 

ris 

Dz=‘{T-t-{X^x)/q\hw 
in the direction of the wind. 

It follows that the weighting factors for the periods h—k, 
k~h, etc., are of the form 

k — h - {X- x)/ qi-]-{X—x-i)/q2 
T~i-CX-x)/q~ 

Range Tables. — The chief object of all such calculations is 
to produce a range table which gives, in convenient form, all the 
information concerning the ballistic properties of an equipment 
that the practical artillerist is likely to require. 

A limited number of experimental trials with the equipment 
are first undertaken; these are analysed to determine the value 
of C at a number of angles of departure. Owing to the approxi- 
mation made concerning k and to the variation of <r the value 
of C generally varies from trajectory to trajectory ; it is therefore 
necessary to carry out trials at a number of angles of departure. 
The calculation of the range table is then based on the values 
of C thus determined. 

The Spinning Projectile. — ^The principal reaction of the air 
to the projectile can be represented by a force which acts in the 
plane of yaw (the plane containing the axis and the direction 
of motion of the centre of gravity) and tends to increase the yaw. 
This force, which does not act through the centre of gravity, 
can be resolved into a force through the centre of gravity tan- 
gential to the trajectory (the drag), a force in the plane of yaw 
at right-angles to this force and a couple about the centre of 
gravity. 

A secondary reaction, known as the Magnus effect, can be 
represented by a force at right-angles to the plane of yaw. This 
force, which docs not generally act through the centre of gravity, 
is the result of the unsymmetrical distribution of pressure arising 
from the circulation of air round the projectile. There are, in 
addition, two damping couples which tend to reduce the spin 
and the angular motion of the axis respectively. 

Experiments to determine these forces and couples as functions 
ot velocity and yaw are described by Fowler, Gallop, Lock 
and Richmond {sec Bibliography). Quantitative knowledge is 
at present far from complete and the principal effect, the lateral 
drift, is determined for each equipment by experimental trials. 
It is a matter of experience that the drift is represented fairly 
accurately for the formulae 

D = KiX tan do 

where Ki and K-i are constants determined by experiment, X is 
the range, T the time of flight and do is the angle of departure. 

Bibuocraphy.— -S ugot, Cours de Balistique (1918), Negrotto, 
Balisltca Experimental y ApUcada (1920) ; Fowler, Gallop, Lock, 
Richmond “Aerudyn.-imics of a Spinning Shell, Phil. Trans. A 591 
(1920) ; Charbonnicr, TraiU de Balistique ExUrieure (iqzD ; Gossot 
and Liouville, Balistique Intirieure (1922); Vahlen, Ballistik (1922); 
Bianthi, Corso Teorico Pralico de BoMstica Esterna (1922); v. Eber- 
hard, Dte Ballktik grosser Schussweiten (1924); Ottenheimer, 
Balistique Extineure D924) ; Balistique InUrieure (1926), Cranz, 
Lehr buck der Ballistik (1925) ; Moulton, New Methods in Exterior 
Ballistics (1925); Emery Memorial de I’ArtiUerif Francaise (1923). 
See U.S. War Dept. Doc. No. 1051 and 984 (1921^. (F. R. W. H.) 


BALLOON, a bag of impermeable material which, when in- 
flated with gas lighter than air, rises from the ground. 

Invention of the Balloon.^ — ^The first practical balloon was 
invented by Joseph Michel Montgolfier (1740-1810) and Jacques 
Etienne Montgolfier (1745-99), of Annonay, a town about 40m. 
from Lyons. The brothers had observed the suspension of clouds 
in the atmosphere, and it occurred to them that if they could 
enclose any vapour of the nature of a cloud in a large and very 
light bag, it might rise and carry the bag with it into the air. 
Towards the end of 1782 they inflated bags with smoke from a 
fire placed underneath, and found that either the smoke or some 
vapour emitted from the fire did ascend and carry the bag with it. 
Being thus assured of the correctness of their views, they deter- 
mined to have a public ascent of a balloon on a large scale They 
accordingly invited the States of Vivarais, then assembled at An- 
nonay, to witness their aerostatic experiment; and on June 5, 
1783, in the presence of a considerable concourse of spectators, 
a linen globe of 105ft. in circumference was inflated over a fire 
fed with small bundles of chopped straw. When released it rapidly 
rose to a great height, and descended, at the expiration of ten 
minutes at the distance of about miles. This was the dis- 
covery of the balloon. The brothers Montgolfier imagined that 
the bag rose because of the levity of the smoke or other vapour 
given forth by the burning straw; and it was not till some time 
later that it was recognized that the ascending power was due 
merely to the lightness of the heated air compared to an equal 
volume of air at a lower temperature. In this balloon no source 
of heat was taken, so that the air inside rapidly cooled, and the 
balloon soon descended. 

The news of the experiment at Annonay attracted so much 
attention at Paris that Barthelemi Faujas de Saint-Fond (1741- 
1819), afterwards professor of geology at the Musee d’Histoire 
Naturelle, set on foot a subscription for paying the expense of 
repeating the experiment. The balloon was constructed by two 
brothers of the name of Robert, under the superintendence of 
the physicist, J, A. C. Charles. The first suggestion was to copy 
the process of Montgolfier, but Charles proposed the application 
of hydrogen gas, which was adopted. The filling of the balloon, 
which was made of thin silk varnished with a solution of elastic 
gum, and was about 13ft. in 
diameter, was begun on Aug, 23, 
1783, in the Place des Victoires. 
Bulletins were issued daily of the 
progress of the inflation; and the 
crowd was so great that on the 
26th the balloon was moved se- 
cretly by night to the Champ de 
Mars, a distance of two miles. 
On the next day an immense con- 
course of people covered the 
Champ de Mars, and every spot 
from which a view could be ob- 
tained was crowded About five 
o’clock a cannon was discharged 
as the signal for the ascent, and 
the balloon when liberated rose 
to the height of about 3,000ft. 
CARTIRCTS, "LA coNoutTB Di l’air" with great rapidity, A shower of 
Fig. 1 —A 0. 1780 charles’ and rain which began to fall directly 
ROBERT'S BALLOON. THE FIRST after it had left the earth in no 
PASSENGER BALLOON TO BE IN- checked its progrcss; and 
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the excitement was so great, that 


PLATED WITH HYDROGEN GAS 

thousands of well-dressed spectators, many of them ladies, stood 
exposed, watching it intently the whole time it was in sight, and 
were drenched to the skin. The balloon, after remaining in the 
air for about three-quarters of an hour, fell in a field near Gonesse, 
about 15m. off, and terrified the peasantry so much that it was 
torn into shreds by them. 

On Sept. 19, 1783. Joseph Montgolfier repeated the Annonay 
experiment at Versailles, in the presence of the king, the queen, 
the court and an immense number of spectators. The inflation 
was begun at one o’clock and completed in el,even minutes, when 
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the balloon rose to the height of about 1,500ft., and descended 
after eight minutes, at a distance of about 2m., in the wood of 
Vaucresson. Suspended below the balloon, in a cage, had been 
placed a sheep, a cock and a duck, which were thus the first aerial 
travellers. They were quite uninjured, except the cock, which had 
its right wing hurt in consequence of a kick it had received from 
the sheep; but this took place before the ascent. The balloon, 
which was painted with ornaments in oil colours, had a very 
showy ai^earance (fig. 2), 

The First Balloonist.^ — ^The first human being who ascended 
in a balloon was Jean Franqois Pilitre de Rozier (1756-85), a 
native of Metz, who was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the 
natural history collections of 
Louis XVI. On Oct. 15, 1783, 
and following days, he made sev- 
eral ascents (generally alone, but 
once with a companion, Girond 
de Villette) in a captive fire- 
balloon (i.e., attached by ropes to 
the ground), and demonstrated 
that there was no difficulty in 
taking up fuel and feeding the 
fire, which was kindled in a bra- 
zier suspended under the balloon, 
when in the air. The way being 
thus prepared for aerial naviga- 
tion, on Nov. 21, 1783, Pilatre de 
Rozier and the marquis d’Arlan- 
des first trusted themselves to a 

free fire-balloon. The experiment pio 2 .— montsolfier s cas bal- 
was made from the Jardin du uoon. nes 
Chateau de la Muette, in the Bois inflated with hydrooen gat. thU 
de Boulogne. A large fire-balloon 

was inflated at about two o’clock, rose to a height of about 500ft., 
and passing over the Invalides and the Ecole Militaire, descended 
beyond the Boulevards, about 9,000yds. from the place of ascent, 
having been between 20 and 25 minutes in the air. 

Only ten days later, Dec. i, 1783, J. A. C. Charles ascended 
from Paris in a balloon inflated with hydrogen gas. The balloon, 
as in the case of the small one of the same kind previously 
launched from the Champ de Mars, was constructed by the 
brothers Robert, one of whom took part in the ascent. It was 
27ft in diameter, and the car was suspended from a hoop sur- 
rounding the middle of the balloon, and fastened to a net, which 
covered the upper hemisphere. The balloon ascended very gently 
from the Tuileries at a quarter to two o’clock, and, after remain- 
ing for some time at an elevation of about 2,000ft., it descended 
in about two hours at Nesle, a small town about 27m. from 
Paris, when Robert left the car, and Charles made a second 
ascent by himself. 

All the features of the modern balloon as now used arc more 
or less due tp Charles, who invented the valve at the top, sus- 
pended the car from a hoop, which was itself attached to the 
balloon by netting, etc. With regard to hi.s use of hydrogen gas, 
there are anticipations that must be noticed. As early as 1766 
Henry Cavendish showed that this gas was at least seven times 
lighter than ordinary air, and it immediately occurred to Dr. 
Joseph Black, of Edinburgh, that a thin bag filled with hydrogen 
gas would rise to the ceiling of a room. He provided, accordingly, 
the allantois of a calf, with a view of showing at a public lecture 
such a curious experiment; but for some reason it seems to have 
failed, and Black did not repeat it, thus allowing a great discovery, 
almost within his reach, to escape him. Several years afterwards a 
similar idea occurred to Tiberius Cavallo, who found that blad- 
ders, even when carefully scraped, are too heavy, and that China 
paper is permeable to the gas. But in 1782, the year before the 
invention of the Montgolfiers, he succeeded in elevating soap- 
bubbles by inflating them with hydrogen gas. 

Spread of Ballooning., — Researches on the use of gas for 
inflating balloons seem to have been carried on at Philadelphia 
nearly simultaneously with the experiments of the Montgolfiers; 
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and when the news of the latter reached America, D. Rittenhouse 
and F. Hopkinson, members of the Philosophical Society at Phila- 
delphia, constructed a machine consisting of 47 small hydrogen 
gas-balloons attached to a car or cage After several preliminary 
experiments, in which animals were let up to a certain height by 
a rope, a carpenter, one James Wilcox, was induced to enter the 
car for a small sum of money; the ropes were cut, and he re- 
m.'ined in the air about ten minutes, and only then effected his 
descent by making incisions in a number of the balloons, through 
fear of falling into the river which he was approaching 

Although the news of the Annonay and subsequent experiments 
in France rapidly spread all over Europe and formed a topic of 
general discussion, it was not till five months after the Mont- 
golfiers had first publicly sent a balloon into the air that any 
aerostatic experiment was made in England. In Nov. 1783 Count 
Francesco Zambccarri (1756-1812), an Italian who happened to 
be in London, made a balloon of oil-silk, 10ft. in diameter and 
weighing nib. It was publicly shown for several days, and on 
the 25th it was three-quarters filled with hydrogen gas and 
launched from the Artillery ground at one o’clock. It descended 
after two hours and a half near Petworth, in Sussex, 48m. from 
London. This was the first balloon that ascended from English 
ground. On Feb. 22, 1784, a hydrogen-gas balloon, 5ft. in diam- 
eter, was let up from Sandwich, in Kent, and descended at 
Warneton, in French Flanders, 75m distant. This was the first 
balloon that crossed the Channel. The first person who rose into 
the air from British ground appears to have been J. Tytler, who 
contributed largely to, and indeed appears to have been virtually 
editor of, the second edition (1778-83) of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tanmea. He ascended from the Comely Gardens, Edinburgh, on 
Aug. 27, 1784, in a fire-balloon of his own construction He de- 
scended on the road to Restalrig, about half-a-mile from the 
place where he rose. 

Lunardi, 1784 . — But it was Vincent Lunardi who practically 
introduced aerostation into Great Britain Though Tytler had 
the precedence by a few days, still his attempts and partial suc- 
cess were all but unknown; whereas Lunardi ’s experiments ex- 
cited an enormous amount of enthusiasm in London He was sec- 


retary to Prince Caramanico, the Neapolitan ambassador, and 
his published letters to his guardian, the chevalier Compagni, 
written while he was carrying out 

t his project, and detailing all the 
difficulties, etc , he met with as 
they occurred, give an interesting 
and vivid account of the whole 
matter. His balloon was 33ft. in 
circumference (fig. 3), and was 
exposed to the public view at the 
Lyceum in the Strand, where it 
was visited by upwards of 20,000 
people. He originally intended to 
ascend from Chelsea Hospital, 
but the conduct of a crowd at a 
garden at Chelsea, which de- 
stroyed the fire-balloon of a 
P^renchman named de Moret, 
who announced an ascent on 

Aug. II but was unable to keep 

Fi«. 3.— LUNARDPS BALLOON his word, led to I he withdrawal 
The balloon used in 1784, by Vinoent of the leave I hat had been 
Unydl In h.s successful asoenU from granted. Ultimately he vas per- 
London, Edinburgh and Glasgow ® j . j r .u a .-i 

mitted to ascend from the Artil- 
lery ground, and on Sept 15, 1784, the inflation with liydrogen 
gas took place. 

It was intended that an English gentleman named Biggin should 
accompany Lunardi; but the crowd becoming impatient, the latter 
judged it prudent to ascend with the balloon only partially full 
rather than risk a longer delay, and accordingly Mr. Biggin was 
obliged to leave the car. Lunardi therefore ascended alone, in 
presence of the prince of Wales and an enormous crowd of spec- 
tators. He took up with him a pigeon, a dog and a cat, and the 
balloon was provided with oars, by means of which he hoped to 
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raise or lower it at pleasure Shortly after starting the pigeon 
escaped, and one of the oars became broken and fell to the 
ground In about an hour and a half he descended at South 
Mimms, in Hertfordshire, and landed the cat, which had suffered 
from the cold; he then ascended again, and descended, after the 
lapse of about three-quarters of an hour, at Standon, near Ware, 
where he had great difficulty in inducing the peasants to come 



Fig 4 --the balloon of blancharo and jeffries. itbs 


Structure of the balloon in which Blanchard and Jeffries made the first 
flight across the English channel 

to his assistance; but at length a young woman, taking hold of 
one of the cords, urged the men to follow her example, which 
they then did The excitement caused by this a.scent was immense, 
and Lunardi became famous In the following year Lunardi made 
sev’cral successful ascents from Kelso, Edinburgh and Gla.sgow 
(in one of which he traversed a distance of irom); these he 
described in a second series of letters. 

Crossing the English ' Channel. — The first balloon voyage 
across the English Channel was accomplished by Jean Pierre 
Blanchard (1753-1800) and Dr J. Jeffries, an American phy- 
sician, on Jan 7, 1785 In the preceding year, on March 2, 
Blanchard, who was one of the most celebrated of the earlier 
u ronauts, made his first voyage from Paris in a balloon 27ft in 
duineter (fig. 4), and de.sccnded at Billancourt near Sevres Just 
as the balloon was about to start a young man jumped into the 
car M<<\ drawing his sword declared his determination to ascend 
with Hlanchard He was ultimately removed by force. It has 
somelinM > been incorrectly stated that he was Napoleon Bona- 
parte; hi" n.ame in reality was Dupont de Chambon In their 
Channel cr(.Nang Blanchard and his companion, who started from 
Dover, when about one-thircT across found themselves descending, 
and threw out f.^ry available thing from the boat or car When 
about three-quan* across they were descending again, and had 
to throw out not only the anchor and cords, but also to strip and 
throw away part 01 their clothing, after which they found they 
were rising, and theii 1 ist resource, viz,, to cut away the car, was 
rendered unnecessary. \> they approached the shore the balloon 
rose, denribing a magmlaint arch high over the land. They de- 
scended in the forest of Cuumes 

On June 1 5, 1785. Pilatre <li- Rozier made an attempt to repeat 
the e.xploit of Blanchard and Jeffries in the reverse direction, and 
cross from Boulogne to England For this purpose he contrived a 
double balloon, which he expected would combine the advantages 
of both kinds — a fire-balloon, left in diameter, being placed 
underneath a gas-balloon of 37ft. in di.ameter, so that by increas- 
ing or diminishing tht fire in the foruur it might be possible to 
ascend or descend without waste of gas. Rozii^ was^accompanied 


by P, A. Romain, and for rather less than half an hour after the 
aerostat ascended all seemed to be going on well, when suddenly 
the whole apparatus was seen in flames, and the unfortunate ad- 
venturers came to the ground from the supposed height of more 
than 3,000ft. Rozier was killed on the spot and Romain only sur- 
vived about ten minutes. A monument was erected on the place 
where they fell, which was near the sea-shore, about 4m. from the 
starting point. 

Early Large Balloons. — The largest balloon on record (if the 
contemporary accounts are correct) ascended from Lyons on Jan. 
IQ, 1784. It was more than looft. in diameter, about 130ft. in 
height, and when distended had a capacity, it is said, of over 
500,000 cubic feet It was called the “Flesselles” (probably from 
the name of its proprietor), and after having been inflated from 
a straw fire in 17 minutes, it rose with seven persons in the car to 
the height of about 3,000ft , but descended again after the lapse 
of about a quarter of an hour from the time of starting, in conse- 
quence of a rent in the upper part 

Another large fire-balloon, 68ft. in diameter, was constructed 
by the chevalier Paul Andreani, of Milan, and on Feb 25 he 
ascended in it from Milan, remaining in the air for about 20 min- 
utes This is usually regarded as the first ascent in Italy (but see 
Monck Ma.son’s Aeronautic a, p 247). 

On Nov. 7, 1836, at half-past one o'clock, a large balloon con- 
taining about 85,000 cu ft of gas ascended from Vauxhall Gar- 
dens, London, carrying Robert Holland, M P , Monck Mason and 
Charles Green, and descended about two leagues from Weilburg, 
in the duchy of Nassau, at half-past seven the next morning, hav- 
ing thus traversed a distance of about 500m. in 18 hours; Liege 
was passed in the course of the night, and Coblentz in the early 
morning In consequence of this journey the balloon became 
famous as the “Nassau Balloon” (fig. 5) Charles Green (1785- 
1870), who constructed it and subsequently became its owner, 
was the most celebrated of English aeronauts, and made an ex- 
traordinary number of ascents His first, made from the Green 
Park, London, on July 19, 1821, 
at the coronation of George IV , 
was distinguished for the fact 
that for the first time coal-gas 
was used instead of hydrogen for 
inflating the balloon. In 1828 he 
made an equestrian ascent from 
the Eagle Tavern, City Road, 
London, seated on his favourite 
pony. Such ascents have since 
been repeated; in 1852 Mme 
Poitevin made one from Cre- 
mornc Gardens, but was pre- 
vented from giving a second per- 
formance by police interference, 
on account of certain public 
criticism. It was in descending 
from the “Nassau Balloon” in a 
parachute that Robert Cocking 
was killed in 1837. Green was 
the inventor of the guide rope, 
which consists of a long rope 
rnoM ptwTuess, -baiioons a coiLccrtcm trailing below the car. Its func- 

Fig 5 —THE GREAT NASSAU BAL- ^lon IS to rcducc the waste of gas 
LOON, WHICH CREATED A SENSA- and ballast required to keep the 
TioN WHEN IT TRAVERSED 500 balloott at a proper altitude 
MILES IN 18 HOURS. 1836 Wljcn a balloon sinks so low that 

a good deal of the guide rope rests on the ground, it is relieved of 
so much weight and therefore tends to rise; if on the other hand 
it rises so that most of the rope is lifted off the ground, it has to 
bear a greater weight and tends to sink. 

In 1863 A. Nadar, a Paris photographer, constructed “Le 
G6ant,” which was the largest gas-balloon made up to that time 
and contained over 200,000 cu.ft of gas Underneath it was 
placed a smaller balloon, called a compensator, the object of 
which was to prevent loss of gas during the voyage. The car had 
two stories, and was, in fact, a model of a cottage in wicker- 
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work, 8ft. in height by 13ft. in length, containing a small printing 
office, a photographic department, a refreshment room, a lavatory, 
etc. The first ascent took place at five o’clock on Sunday, Oct. 4, 
1863, from the Champ de Mars. There were 13 persons in the 
car, including one lady, the princess de la Tour D ’Auvergne, and 
the two aeronauts Louis and Jules Godard In spite of the elabo- 
rate preparations that had been made and the stores and pro- 
visions that were taken up, the balloon descended at nine o’clock 
at Meaux, the early descent being rendered necessary, it was said, 
by an accident to the valve-line. At a second ascent, made a fort- 
night later, there were nine passengers, including Mme. Nadar. 

Directly after Nadar’s two ascents, Eugene Godard constructed 
a fire-balloon of nearly 500,000 cu ft. capacity — more than double 
that of Nadar’s and onty slightly less than that attributed to 
the “Flesselles” of 1783. The air was heated by an i8ft. stove, 
weighing, with the chimney, 980 lb This furnace was fed by 
straw; and the “car” consisted of a gallery surrounding it. Two 
ascents of this balloon, the first fire-balloon seen in London, were 
made from Cremorne Gardens in July 1864 After the first jour- 
ney the balloon descended at Greenwich, and after the second at 
Walthamstow, where it was injured by being blown against a 
tree. 

In the summer of 1873 fbe proprietors of the New York Daily 
Graphic, reviving a project discussed by Green in 1840, deter- 
mined to construct a very large balloon, and enable the American 
aeronaut, John Wise, to realize his favourite scheme of crossing 
the Atlantic ocean to Europe, by taking advantage of the current 
from west to east which was believed by many to exist constantly 
at heights above 10,000 feet. The project came to nothing owing 
to the quality of the material of which the balloon was made. 
When it was being inllated in Sept. 1873 a rent was observed after 
325,000 cu ft. of gas had been put in, and the whole rapidly col- 
lapsed The size was said to be such as to contain 400,000 cu ft. so 
that it would lift a weight of 14,000 pounds. Only two voyages 
exceeding i,ooom. are on record — that of John Wise from St. 
Louis to Henderson (N.Y ), 1,120m , in 1859, and that of Count 
Henry de la Vaulx from Paris to Korosticheff in Russia, i,iQ3m , 
in 1900. On July ii, 1897, Salomon Andree, with two compan- 
ions, Strendberg and Frankel, ascended from Spitsbergen in a 
daring attempt to reach the North Pole, about 600m. distant. 
One carrier pigeon, apparently liberated 48 hours after the start, 
was shot, and two floating buoys with messages were found, but 
nothing more was heard of the explorers. 

Scientific Work. — At an early date the balloon was applied to 
scientific purposes. So far back as 1784, Dr. Jeffries made an 
ascent from London in which he carried out barometric, ther- 
mometric and hygrometric observations, also collecting samples 
of the air at different heights. In 1803 fbe St. Petersburg f Len- 
ingrad] Academy of Sciences, entertaining the opinion that the 
experiments made on mountain-sides by J A. Deluc, H B de 
Saussure, A. von Humboldt and others must give results different 
from those made in free air at the same heights, resolved to 
arrange a balloon ascent. Accordingly, on Jan 30, 1804, Sacharof, 
a member of the academy, ascended in a gas-balloon, in company 
with a French aeronaut, £. G. Robertson, who at one time gave 
conjuring entertainments in Paris. The ascent was made at a 
quarter-past seven, and the descent effected at a quarter to eleven 
The height reached was less than i ^ miles. The experiments were 
not very systematically made, and the chief results were the filling 
and bringing down of several flasks of air collected at different 
elevations, and the supposed observation that the magnetic dip 
was altered. A telescope fi.xed in the bottom of the car and 
pointing vertically downwards enabled the travellers to ascertain 
exactly the spot over which they were floating at any moment. 
Sacharof found that, on shouting downwards through his speaking 
trumpet, the eclo from the earth was quite distinct, anci at his 
height was audible after an interval of about ten seconds. 

Some of the results reported by Robertson appearing doubtful, 
Laplace proposed to the members of the French Academy of 
Sciences that the funds placed by the Government at their dis- 
posal for the prosecution of useful experiments should be utilized 
in sending up balloons to test their accuracy. The proposition 
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was supported by J. A. C. Chaptal, (he chemist, who was then 
minister of the interior, and accordingly the necessary arrange- 
ments were speedily effected The principal object of this ascent 
was to determine whether the magnetic force experienced any 
appreciable diminution at heights above the earth’s surface On 
Aug 24, 1804, Ga3’'-Lussac and Biot ascended from the Con- 
servatoire des Arts at ten o’clock in the morning. Their magnetic 
experiments were incommoded by the rotation of the balloon, 
but they found that, up to the height of 13,000ft , the time of 
vibration of a magnet was appreciably the same as on the earth’s 
surface. They found also that the air became drier as they as- 
cended. The height reached was about 13.000ft , and the tempera- 
ture declined from 63° to 51°. The descent was effected at 
Meriville, 18 leagues from Paris. 

In a second experiment, which was made on Sept 16, 1804, 
Gay-Lussac ascended alone. The balloon left the Conservatoire 
des Arts at 9 40 A m , and descended at 3 45 pm. between Rouen 
and Dieppe. The chief result obtained was that the magnetic 
force, like gravitation, did not experience any sensible variation 
at heights from the earth's surface to which we can attain Gay- 
Lussac also brought down air collected at the height of nearly 
23,000ft , and on analysis it appeared that its composition was 
the same as that of air collected at the earth’s surface At the 
time of leaving the earth the thermometer stood at 82°, and at 
the highest point reached (23,000ft.) it was 14-9°. Gay-Lussac 
remarked that at his highest point there were still clouds above 
him 

From 1804 to 1850 there is no record of any scientific ascents 
in balloons having been undertaken In the latter year J A Bixio 
(1808-65) and J A. Barral (1819-84) made two ascents of this 
kind. In the first they ascended from the Paris observatory on 
June 29, 1850, at 10 27 A M , the balloon being inflated with hydro- 
gen gas. The day was a rough one, and the ascent took place 
without any previous attempt having been made to test the 
ascensional force of the balloon When liberated it rose with 
great rapidity, and becoming fully inflated it pressed upon the net- 
work, bulging out at the top and bottom. The ropes by which 
the car was .su.spended being too short, the balloon soon covered 
the travellers like an immense hood. In endeavouring to secure 
the valve rope they made a rent in the balloon, and the gas 
escaped so close to their faces as almost to suffocate them. Find- 
ing that they were descending then too rapidly, they threw over- 
board everything available, including their coats and only except- 
ing the instruments. The ground was reached at 1045 a.m., near 
Lagny Of course no observations were made. Their second 
ascent was made on July 27 and was remarkable on account of 
the extreme cold m.et with 

In July 1852 the committee of the Kew Observatory resolved 
to institute a series of balloon ascents, with the view of investi- 
gating such meteorological and physical phenomena as require the 
presence of an observer at a great height in the atmosphere. Joim 
Welsh (1824-59) of the Kew Observatory was the observer, and 
the great “Nassau Balloon” was employed, with Green himself 
as the aeronaut. Four ascents were made in 1S52, viz., on Aug. 
17 and 26, Oct. 31 and Nov 10. The heights attained W'ere 
19,510, 19,100, 12,640 and 22,930ft., and the lowest temperatures 
met with in the four ascents were 8-7° (19,380ft >, 124° (18.- 
370ft), 164® (12,640ft.) and 10-5® (22,370ft ). The decline of 
temperature was very regular A siphon barometer, dry and wet 
bulb thermometers, aspirated and frpe. and a Regnauli hy- 
grometer were taken up. Some air collected at a con-^iJerable 
height was found on analysis not to differ appreciably in its com- 
position from air collected near the ground For the original ob- 
servations see Phil. Trans. 1853, pp. 311-346 

Glaisher’s Ascent. — At the meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science held at Aberdeen in 1859, a com- 
mittee was appointed for the purpose of making observations in 
the higher strata of the atmosphere by means of the balloon. For 
two years nothing was effected, owing to (he want both of an 
observer and of a suitable balloon After its reappointment at 
the Manchester meeting of 1861, the committee communicated 
with Henry Tracev Coxwell (1819-igoo), an aeronaut who had 
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made a good many ascents, and he agreed to construct a new 
balloon, of 00,000 cu.ft. capacity, on the condition that the com- 
mittee would undertake to use it, and pay £25 for each high 
ascent made especially on its behalf, defraying also the cost of 
gas, fete., so that the expense of each high ascent amounted to 
nearly £30. An observer being still wanted, James Glaisher, a 
member of the committee, offered himself to take the observa- 
tions, and accordingly the first ascent was made on July 17, 1862, 
from the gas-works at Wolverhampton, this town being chosen 
on account of its central position in the country. Altogether, 
Glaisher made 28 ascents, the last being on May 26, iS66. Of 
these only seven were specially high ascents, the greatest height 
attained being 37,000ft. at Wolverhampton (Sept. 5, 1862), but 
there is some doubt as to this record. 

The primary object of the ascents was to determine the tem- 
perature of the air, and its hygrometrical state at different ele- 
vations to as great a height as could be reached; and the sec- 
ondary objects were: (i) to determine the temperature of the 
dew-point by Daniell’s and Regnault’s hygrometers, as well as 
by the dry and wet bulb thermometers, and to compare the 
results; (2) to compare the readings of an aneroid barometer 
with those of a mercurial barometer up to the height of 5m.; 
(3) to determine the electrical state of the air; (4) the oxygenic 
condition of the atmosphere, and (5) the time of vibration of a 
magnet; (6) to collect air at different elevations; (7) to note the 
height and kind of clouds, their density and thickness; (8) to 
determine the rate and direction of different currents in the 
atmosphere; and (g) to make observations on sound. The instru- 
ments used included an electrometer. In one or two of the 
ascents a camera was taken up. 

With regard to physiological observations, Glaisher found that 
the frequency of his pulse increased with elevation, as also did 
the number of inspirations. The number of his pulsations was 
generally 76 per minute before starting, about go at 10, 000ft , 
100 at 20,000ft , and no at higher elevations. But a good deal 
depended on the temperament of the individual. This was also 
the case in respect to colour: at io,oooft the faces of some would 
be a glowing purple, whilst others would be scarcely affeited; at 
4m. high Glaisher found the pulsations of his heart distinctly 
audible, and his breathing was very much affected, so that panting 
was produced by the slightest exertion; at 20,000ft he became 
insensible. In reference to the propagation of sound, it was at 
all times found that sounds from the earth were more or less 
audible according to the amount of moisture in the air. When 
in clouds at 4m. high a railway train was heard; but when clouds 
were far below, no sound ever reached the ear at this elevation. 
The discharge of a gun was heard at 10,000 feet. The barking 
of a dog was heard at the height of 2m., while the shouting of a 
multitude of people was not audible at heights exceeding 4,000ft. 
In his ascent of Sept. 5, 1862, Glaisher considered that he reached 
a height of 37,000ft. But that figure was based, not on actual 
record hut on the circumstances that at 20,000ft , when he be- 
came it sensible, the balloon was rising i, 000ft. a minute, and 
that when he recovered consciousness 13 minutes later it was 
falling 2,Oooft a minute, and the accuracy of his conclusions has 
been question d 

Few scientiiii men have imitated Glaisher in making high as- 
cents for meteoioloRical observations In 1867 1868 Camille 

Flammarion made eight or nine ascents from Paris for scientific 
purposes. The heights attained were not great, but the general 
result was to confirm the observations of Glaisher (for an account 
see Vovages airiens, Paris, 1S70, or Travels in the Air, London, 
1871, in which also some astents by W. de Fonvielle are noticed). 
On April ij, 1875, H. T. Sivel, J E. Crocfe-Spinelli and Gaston 
Tissandier ascended from Paris in the balloon “Zenith,” and 
reached a height of 27,95011 but only Tissandier came down 
alive, his two companions being asphyxiated. This put an end to 
such attempts for a time. But T)r A. Berson and Lieut. Gross 
attained 25,840ft on May ir, 1894. Person, ascending alone from 
Strassfurt on Dec 4, 1894, attained about 31,500ft. and recorded 
a temperature of and Berson and Stanley Spencer are 

stated by the latter to have attained 27 sooft.|on Sept. 15, 1898, 


when they ascended in a hydrogen balloon from the Crystal 
Palace, the thermometer registering —29®. On July 31, igoi, 
Berson and R. J. Siiring ascending at Berlin, actually noted a 
barometric reading corresponding to a height of 34,500ft , and 
possibly rose 1,000 or 1,500ft. higher, though in spite of oxygen 
inhalations they were unconscious during the highest portion of 
the ascent. 

The personal danger attending high ascents led Gustave Her- 
mite and Besangon in Nov, 1892, to inaugurate the sending up of 
unmanned balloons {ballons sondes) equipped with automatic 
recording instruments. Valuable meteorological records have thus 
been obtained. 

For the development of navigable balloons and the construc- 
tion of airships, see Airship. See also Meteorology. 

Bibliography. — ^Tiberius Cavallo, Treatue on the Nature and Prop- 
erties of Air and other permanently Elas\ic Fluids (London, 1781), 
and History and Practice of Aerostation (London, 1785) ; Vincent 
Lunardi, Account of the First Aerial Voyage in England, in a series of 
Letters to his Guardian (1785) ; T. Forster, Annals of some Remark- 
able Aerial and Alpine Voyages (1832) ; Monck Mason, Aeronauttca 
(1838) ; John Wise, A System of Aeronautics, comprehending its Ear- 
lieH Investigations (Philadelphia, 1850) ; 0 atton Turner, Astra Castra, 
Experiments and Adventures in the Atmosphere (London, 1865) ; J. 
Glaisher, C. Flammarion, W. de Fonvielle and G. Tissandier, Voyages 
airtens (1870) (translated and edited by James Glaisher under the 
title, Travels in the Air (London, 1871). W. de Fonvielle, Les Ballons 
sondes (i8gg). 

BALLOONS IN WAR. The French were probably the first 
to recognize the value of balloons for war purposes, a special 
study being given to the subject during the French revolutionary 
wars. Reconnoitring balloons were subsequently used in the French 
campaign in Italy in 1859 During the siege of Paris (1870-71) 
commynication was effected between the besieged and the prov- 
inces by means of balloons These balloons earned pigeons which 
afterwards were liberated to bring back news. Military balloons 
were used by the Federals during the American Civil War (1861). 

It was not until the year 1883 that most of the Powers recog- 
nized the balloon as an essential part of an army's equipment. 
In 1884-85, the French used balloons during their campaign in 
Tongking; and the British Government also despatched balloons 
with the Bechuanaland expedi- 
tion All these early military bal- 
loons were spherical in shape and 
mostly u.sed in the free state, 
whereas the modern observational 
balloon is designed specially for 
kiting and is properly stabilized 
for use in the captive state. The 
old spherical balloon when teth- 
ered to the ground would spin 
round, causing discomfort to the 
passengers and making observa- 
tion very difficult The balloon 
drifted rather than kited, and to 
such an extent that a great length 
of cable had to be paid out, with 
little or no increase of altitude. 
In the Russo-Japanese War the Japanese used an old airship as 
a kite balloon, a large fin being built on so as to prevent the gas 
bag from rotating. This was the first attempt to stabilize a* 
captive aerostat. 

World War Development.— With the outbreak of the World 
War the development of the war balloon received a great impetus, 
resulting in the production of a highly efficient observation balloon. 
The Germans produced the Drachen kite balloon. In this type, 
popularly known as the sausage balloon, the gas is contained 
in the cylindrically-shaped envelope, and stability is maintained 
by a pair of small sails and by a large air inflated bag situated at 
the rear which acts as a rudder in keeping the nose of the balloon 
to the wind. The Belgian army had in its possession several 
Drachen balloons, and it was whilst watching their operations in 
1915 that the late Gen. Maitland, one of the pioneers of the British 
airdhdp service, decided to have a balloon sent to England for 
tests as to its suitability for use at sea in combined military and 



Fig. 1.— the ITALIAN PRASSONE 
KITE BALLOON 

Thate ballooni supported nets against 
airship raids of italian ports during 
the World War 
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naval operations. Fot some considerable time both the German 
and Allied armies majde use of the Drachen type of balloon. It 
could be flown in winds approaching 50 miles an hour while the 
spherical balloon was quite unmanageable in a wind of only 20 
miles an hour. After some experiments with the Drachen balloon 
in England, chiefly with winch arrangements for towing the bal- 
loon from a ship, H M.S. “Manica” was equipped as a balloon- 
carrying ship and despatched to Gallipoli for spotting and direct- 
ing gunfire from the sea. So valuable was the balloon for this 
class of work that further ships were equipped as balloon -carriers 
and eventually some of the cruisers of the main battle fleet were 
equipped with the balloon. In the Gallipoli campaign, a kite bal- 
loon would be flown from a balloon ship at about 2,000ft. altitude 
and the observers could locate targets which were quite invisible 
to the gunnery ofiftcer o: a man-of-war, the latter officer relying 
entirely on the range and position of the target given him by the 
balloon officer. In the core of the balloon cable is run the tele- 
phone wire from the observer to the ship’s officer who signals to 
the firing ship whether siot is short, long or O.K., rapid fire or 
salvos being given on the O.K. signal. Much damage was done to 
Turkish batteries and ships which were hidden away and impos- 
sible to locate otherwise than by use of the balloon. One advan- 
tage of the balloon was to minimize enemy gunfire. As soon as the 
balloon was let up gunfire would cease, for the flash would give 
away the concealed positions to the ships. 

The Drachen balloon, .whilst showing a great improvement over 
the captive spherical balloon as regards stability, left much to be 
desired for flying in really high winds. The steep angle of flight 
necessary for the kiting effect with the consequent large surface 
presented to the wind caused great strains to be put on the cable 
and snapping often happenjcd At home efforts were made to pro- 
duce a balloon for flying ip winds 
up to gom. an hour and even- 
tually Capt. Caquot flf the 
French Army designefl the 
streamlined kite ballooc. The 
Drachen balloon was novv super- 
seded by the three-tailed Caquot, 
which soon became the standard 
observation balloon in the British 
and French Armies and for the 
British Naval forces. The Army 



Fig 2 —DRACHEN KITE BALLOON 
Uied for observation purposes by both 
Caquot balloon is of about 3 ‘(,000 Allied and German armies at the 
cu.ft. capacity, has a len^h of 

gift, and can reach an altitude of about 6,000ft. The Naval bal- 
loon is slightly smaller and is not used at much above 3,000ft. 
altitude. , 

The Balloon at Sea. — Curing the anti-submarine warfare, bal- 
loons were towed from a dpstroyer whereby a look-out was kept 
for the wake of a submarine which could be discerned beneath the 
surface in much the same vay as fish can be seen in a pond. The 
balloon observer, on locating the submarine, would telephone 
to the ship so that depth iharges were released from the ship to 
destroy the under-water caft. Sometimes a small dummy bal- 
loon was flown from a shp and this was sufficient to keep the 
submarine below the surfajee, for the commander would deem it 
more discreet to remain inactive under the water than to come to 
the surface and reveal his position when eyes were watching 
from a balloon. These small balloons invariably carried dummy 
men and their smallness would be mistaken for a normal size bal- 


loon flying at a great height. In this way many of the food ships 
were safely convoyed by (he balloon ship. 

In land operations and in conjunction with artillery, spotting 
from a balloon is more accurate than by the moving aeroplane. 
The kite balloon obser\'er is better able to see the contour of the 
country; to the aeroplane observer in hilly country the land is 
likely to appear almost flat. The balloon occupants are equipped 
with parachutes as there is no time for the balloon to be hauled 
down on the approach of attacking aeroplanes. The jump must 
be made quickly for if left too late there is danger of being en- 
tangled in or hit by the falling cables as the balloon is fired by the 
aeroplane. There is another use for the balloon on land. During 


the air raids on London, balloons were used as a means of defence 
against the attacking aeroplanes. Large “aprons” of steel wires 
were raised to a height of about 10,000ft. by means of balloons 
having a gas capacity of 4o,ooocu.ft. The aprons each consisted 
of long lengths of piano wire suspended from a horizontal cable 
supported at three points, 500ft. apart, by a kite balloon The 
purpose was to make the attacking plane either to climb to alti- 
tudes above 10,000ft. with little chance of correct aiming and a 
direct hit on a target, or to force the attacker to dive dangerously 
low and be subjected to anti-air- 
craft gunfire. The pilot, on per- 
ceiving the wires, would have to 
act quickly. To go straight on 
would mean instant death and he 
must turn to meet the defending 
aeroplanes above and below him. 
The knowledge of the existence 
of this network had consider- 
able effect on the moral of the 
raiders. 

The type of kite balloon used 
by the Italians is the Prassone. 
This balloon has an oval-shaped 
gas bag with a false conical tail 
built on. Three stabilizing fins, 
similar to those of the Caquot 
balloon, are sewn on. This type of balloon was used for a net 
defence around Italian ports The American standard observation 
balloon is the Goodyear. This balloon is similar in design to the 
Drachen, but the rear portion is tapered off and a small rudder 
fitted. A string of parachutes is attached to help in the lateral 
stability. (P. H. S.) 

BALLOT: see Electoral Systems. 

BALLOU, HOSEA (1771-1852), American Universalist 
clergyman, was born in Richmond, N.H , April 30, 1771. Self- 
educated, he early devoted himself to the ministry, and after 
preaching at various places, became pastor of the Second Uni- 
versalist Church in Boston from December 1817 until his death 
there, June 7, 1852. He founded and edited The Universalht 
Magazine (1819; later called The Trumpet) and The Universalist 
Expositor (1831; later The Universalist Quarterly Review) \ and 
wrote many sermons, hymns, and polemic theological works. He 
is best known for Notes on the Parables (1804), A Treatise on 
Atonement (1805), and Examination of the Doctrine of a Future 
Retribution (1834); in these, especially the second, he showed 
himself the principal American expositor of Universalism. From 
the theology of John Murray, who like Ballou has been called 
“the father of American Universalism,” he differed in that he 
divested Universalism of every trace of Calvinism and opposed 
legalism and trinitarian views. 

His grand-nephew, Hosea Ballou (1796-1861), born in Hali- 
fax, Vt., Oct. 18, 1796, after long service in the ministry, was 
in 1853 elected first president of Tufts College at Medford serv- 
ing in that office until shortly before his death at Somerville, 
Mass., May 27, 1861. He was associated with the elder Hosea 
Ballou in editing The Universalist Quarterly Review and wrote 
the Ancient History of Universalism (1829). 

For the first Hosea Ballou consult the bioRraphy by T homas Whitte- 
more (4 vol , 1854-55) arid that by O F Safford (1889); and J C. 
Adams, Ilo^ea Ballou and the Gospel Renaissance (1904). 

BALLSTON SPA, a village of New York, U S.A , 7m. S. 
of Saratoga Springs, on the main line of the Delaware and Hud- 
son railroad; the county-seat of Saratoga county The population 
in 1925 was 4,476. Ballston Spa has long been a health resort. It 
lies among the foothills of the Adirondack mountains, and has 
many fine chalybeate and other springs, rising more than 700ft 
through solid rock. There are 26 factories, manufacturing a 
variety of products. The village was settled about 1787 by the 
grandfather of Stephen A. Douglas, and was incorporated in 
1855. It was named after the Rev. EHphalct Ball, an early settler. 
Its daily paper, the Journal, was established in 1798. The Sara- 
toga county law library is here. 



LOON TOWED BY A DESTROYER 
Ships with an observation balloon of 
this type In attendance were effective 
in anti-submarine warfare 
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BALLYCASTLE) urban district, Co. Antrim, Northern Ire- 
land, on a bay of the same name opposite Rathlin island. Pop 
(1921) 1,485. It is connected with the Northern Counties (Mid- 
land) railway at Ballymoney by the Ballycastle light railway. 
The town consists of two divisions, about a quarter of a mile 
apart and connected by a fine avenue Much money has been 
expended upon the pier and harbour, but the violence of the sea 
overthrew the one and the other became filled with sand. To the 
east of the town are the remains of Bonamargy abbey. Coal- 
seams, formerly extensively worked, appear in the cliffs towards 
Fair Head, and the fisheries are important. 

BALLYMENA, a town in Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland, 
on the small river Braid an affluent of the Maine, 2m. above 
their junction. Pop. of urban district (1921), 11,381. It is 
33m. N.N.W. of Belfast on the Northern Counties (Midland) 
railway. Branch lines run to Larne and Parkmore on the east 
coast. The town owes its pro-sj^rity chiefly to its linen trade, in- 
troduced in 1733. Brown linen is a specialty. Iron ore is mined in 
the neighbourhood. Gracehill, a Moravian settlement, was founded 
in 1746. 

BALLYMONEY, town, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland, 53m. 
N N.W. from Belfast and a Junction on the Northern Counties 
(Midland) railway. Pop. of urban district (1921), 3,100. The 
trade includes brewing, distilling and tanning, besides the linen 
manufacture common to the whole county. Soap, candles and 
tobacco are also manufactured, and the town is a centre for local 
agricultural trade 

BALLYMOTE, town, Co. Sligo, Ireland, 14m. S. of Sligo by 
the Great Southern Ry. Pop. (1921), 930. It has some agricul- 
tural trade and carriage-building works. There are remains of a 
castle, built by Richard de Burgh, in 1300, and the scene of hostil- 
ities in 1641 and 1652; and also of a 13th-century Franciscan 
foundation. This was a celebrated scat of learning where the 
Book of Ballymote {c. 1391), a miscellaneous collection in prose 
and verse of historical, genealogical and romantic writings, was 
written. There are also, near the town, ruins of a house of the 
Knights of St John (1303) 

BALLYSHANNON, town, Co. Donegal, Ireland, at the 
mouth of the Erne; on the Bundoran branch of the Great North- 
ern railway. Pop, (1926) 2,112 The river is here crossed by a 
bridge which connects the town with the suburb of The Port 
Below the bridge the river forms a cascade, where salmon are 
trapped in large numbers. The fisheries arc of great value, and 
there is an export trade to England in salmon. The harbour is a 
small exposed creek of Donegal bay, and is only accessible to 
small vessels owing to a bar Previous to the Union Ballyshannon 
returned two members to the Irish parliament and it was incor- 
porated by James I. There are slight remains of a castle of the 
tVDonnells, earls of Tyrconnell, where the English were defeated 
in T597. There are numerous raths or encampments in the 
viciiv.iy and other remains. Coolmore, 3m north-west, is a 
bathiiii: resort 

BALM, a fragrant herb, Melissa offlcinalis, of the deadnettle 
family {I <ihiatne) with opposite, ovate, crenulafed leaves, which 
are wrinkkd above, and small white or rose-spotted flowers. It 
is a native oi (cnlral and southern Europe; it is often grown in 
gardens and ha= become naturalized in the south of England and 
grows apparentiv v.ild as a garden escape in North America. The 
n.ime is from the ik jueXio-cra, the plant being visited by bees. 
Bastard balm is an ilhod plant, Melittis Melissophyllum, a south- 
ern European species, found in the south and south-west of 
England Balm of Giluul is a resin derived probably from the 
plant, Commiphora opobahamum, a member of the family Burse- 
raceae; other species such Commiphora Myrrha yield myrrh, 
used in medicine and in incense 

BALMACEDA, JOSlS MANUEL (1838-1891), president 
of the republic of Chile, was bom m Santiago in 1838, of wealthy 
parents. In his early days he was chiefly concerned in industrial 
and agricultural enterprise In 1805 he w'as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the Chilean government at the general South Ameri- 
can congress at Lima, and after his return obtained distinction 
as an orator in the national assembly. .\fte| some diplomatic 


missions abroad, he became successively minister of foreign af- 
fairs and of the interior under the presicSency of Senor Santa 
Maria, and, in the latter capacity carried Compulsory civil mar- 
riage and .several other laws obnoxious to the clergy. 

In 1886 he was elected president; but, in spite of his great 
capacity, his imperious temper soon had him irreconcilably at 
variance with the majority of the national representatives, and 
on Jan. i, 1891, he sought to terminate an intolerable situation by 
refusing to convoke the assembly and ordering the continued 
collection of the taxes on his own authbrity. This led to the 
Chilean Civil War of 1891, which ended in the overthrow of 
Balmaceda. He committed suicide on SCpt. 18, 1891, the anni- 
versary of his elevation to the presidency, 

BALMAIN, a town of Cumberland county, N.S.W., Australia, 
on the we.stem shore of Darling Harbou), Port Jackson, 2 m. by 
water from Sydney and suburban to it. Pop. about 40,000, Saw- 
mills, iron foundries, chemicals, glass and soap works, shipbuild- 
ing yards and a coconut-oil factory in connection with the soap- 
manufacture at Port Sunlight, England' are among the chief in- 
dustrial establishments. Balmain becaiiTe a municipality in i860. 

BALMERINO, JAMES ELPHfNSTONE, isx Baron 
(^- I553“ibr2), Scottish politician, wai the third son of Robert, 
3rd Lord Elphinstonc (d. 1602). Rising to power under James 
VI. he became a judge and a royal secretary; he accompanied 
the king to London in 1603 and was blade Lord Balmerino, or 
Balmerinoch, in 1604 In 1005 he becime president of the court 
of session In 1599, on the king’s behalf, but without the king’s 
knowledge, he had sent a letter to Oement VIII. in which he 
addressed the pojie in very cordial terms. A copy of this letter 
having been seen by Elizabeth, the English queen asked James for 
an explanation, whereupon both the kinp and the secretary declared 
it was a forgery. There the matter rested until 1608, when the 
existence of the letter was again referred to during some con- 
troversy between James and Cardinal Bellarminc Interrogated 
afresh Balmerino admitted that he had written the compromis- 
ing letter, that he had surreptitiously obtained the king’s signa- 
ture, and that afterwards he had added the full titles of the pope. 
In March 1609 he was tried, attainted, and sentenced to death, 
but after a brief imprisonment he was released 

Balmerino’s cider son John (d 1049) was permitted to take 
his father’s title in 1613 In 1634 he was imprisoned for his 
opposition to Charles I in Scotland, and by a bare majority of 
the jury he was found guilty of ‘‘Jeasing-making” and was 
sentenced to death. But popular sy.Tipathy was strongly in his 
favour; the poet Drummond of Hawthornden and others inter- 
ceded for him, and after much hesitation Charles pardoned him 

Arthur (1688-174(1), 6th Lord Balmerino, joined the parti- 
.sans of James Edward, the Old Pretender, after the battle of 
Sheriffmuir in Nov. 1715, and then Ivcd for some time in exile, 
returning to Scotland in 1733 when his father had secured for 
him a pardon. He was one of the first to join Charles Edward in 
1745; he marched with the Jacobites to Derby, fought at Falkirk 
and was captured at Cullodcn Tried for treason in Westminster 
Hall he was found guilty, and was beheaded Aug. ii, 1746, be- 
having both at his trial and at his execution with great constancy 
and courage. On his death without issue the titles which he bore 
became extinct. 

BALMtS, JAIME LUCIANO (1810-1848), Spanish ecclc-’ 
siastic, political writer and philosopher, was born at Vich in Cata- 
lonia, on Aug. 28, 1810, and died there on July 9, 1848. Having 
attacked the regent Espartero he was exiled. On his return he 
founded and edited the El Pensnmu nto de la Nacion, a Catholic 
weekly; but his fame rests on El Protestnntisnio comparado con 
cl CatoUcismo en stts relaciones con la Civtlisacion Europea (1842- 
44, 6th ed. 1879; Eng, trans. 1849), an able defence of Catholicism 
as the spirit of obedience or order, against Protestantism, the 
spirit of revolt; it belongs to apologetics, and is not a history. His 
pWlosophical works are the FUosofia Fondamental (1846) Eng. 
trans. by H. F. Brownson (New York, 1856), and the Cvrso de 
FUosofia Elemental (1847), which he translated into Latin. 

See A. de Blanche-Raffin, Jacques Baimis, sa vie et ses ouvrages 
(1849) , and E. Bullon Femdnder, Jaime Balmis y sus oberas (1903). 
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BALMONT, CONSTANTINE (1867- ), Russian au- 

thor, was born June 3, 1867, at Gumishche, in the province of 
Vladimir, in Central Russia, A student of Elizabethan drama and 
of Shelley, he first became known as the translator of the latter 
and the apostle of his ideas. His extensive travels in South Africa, 
Mexico, New Zealand and Spain account for the exotic vein in his 
poetry. He produced his best work during the ’nineties and the 
early years of the present century. The very titles of the volumes 
published during this period — Under the Northern Sky (1894), 
Silence (1898), In Boundless Space (1895), The Burning Build- 
ings (1900), Only Lovi (1903), Let us be like the Sun (1903) — 
indicate the stages of his development from pure aestheticism to 
an aggressive and partly anarchical Nietzschean poetry, which 
brought him immense popularity and made him the acknowledged 
head of a younger generation of Russian symbolists This vogue 
has long since passed, but he remained one of the finest of modern 
Russian lyric poets. The Liturgy of Beauty (1905), EvU Charms 
(1900), The Bird of Flame (igoy) are representative of his 
later work. He has also written several volumes of prose. In 
1918, shortly after the outbreak of the Bolshevik revolution, he 
went to live in Paris. 

BALMORAL CASTLE (Gaelic, “the majestic dwelling”), 
private residence of the British sovereign, parish of Cralhie and 
Braemar, Aberdeensliirc, Scotland, on the right bank of the Dee 
(here spanned by a fine suspension bridge), 8ni. W. of Ballater 
and at a height of goolt above the sea. It was sold by the 
Farquharsons of Inverey to Sir Robert Gordon and by his trustees 
to Albert Prince Consort who bequeathed it to Queen Victoria. 
The castle is in granite in Scots baronial style, with an cast tower 
(100ft ) commanding a superb view. Memorial cairns to mem- 
bers of the Royal Family have been erected on Craig Gowan 
(1,319ft). The parish cljurch of Crathie (1903), replacing the 
kirk of 1806, is i^m, to , the west, and about im. farther west 
stands Abergeldie Castle, another Highland royal residence, an 
ancient building to which modern additions have been made, 
inhabited by King Edward VII. when prince of Wales, and after 
his accession to the throne used as a shooting-lodge, 
BALNAVES, HENRY (i5i2?-i579), Scottish politician 
and reformer, was educated at St. Andrews, and afterwards at 
Cologne, where he adopted I^rotestant views. In 1538 he was 
appointed a lord of session, and in Jan 1 543 the regent Arran made 
him secretary of state. In the following November, when the 
regent went over to the prie.itly party, Balnavcs was imprisoned in 
Blackness castle, and afterihis release by Hertford in May 1544 
became a paid agent of the |CngIish Government. He took no part 
in the murder of Beaton, but helped to defend the castle of St. 
Andrews, and on its surrcncjt'r was taken prisoner to Rouen. Dur- 
ing his exile Balnaves wrott: The Confession of Faith, which was 
found, with a preface by Kmox, among his papers and published at 
Edinburgh in 15S4. 

In 1557 he returned to Scotland, and took an active part in the 
rising of 1559. In 1563 he was restored to his office as lord of the 
session, and four years later was one of Bothwell’s judges for the 
murder of Darnlcy. He died in 1579 at Edinburgh. 

See Letters and Papers of Henry VIII. (1540-45); Bain’s and 
Thorp’s Cal. of Scottish Stale-Papers ; English Domestic and Foreign 
Cals.; Acts of Engl. Prtvv Council; Reg. P.C., Scotland, Reg. Great 
Seal of Scotland; Hamilton Papers; Border Papers; Knox, Works; 
Burnet, Reformation; Froude, Hist. 

BALNEOTHERAPEUTICS, medical treatment by internal 
and external use of mineral waters, the principal constituents of 
which are sodium, magnesium, calcium and iron, in the form of 
chlorides, sulphates, sulphides and carbonates. Other substances 
occasionally present arc arsenic, lithium, potassium, manganese, 
bromine, iodine, etc. The chief gases in solution are oxygen, nitro- 
gen, carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen. Argon and helium 
occur in some of the “simple thermal” and “thermal sulphur 
waters,” while others contain minute quantities of radium In 
the employment of the various mineral waters, many of the 
spas adopt special means by which (hey increase or modify their 
influence. Of these the “pine-needle” bath has the greatest 
repute ; it is made by adding a decoction of the needles or young 
shoots of firs and pines. Fir wood oil (a mixture of ethereal 
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oils) or the tincture of an alcoholic extract acts equally well. 
Similar effects follow the addition to the bath of aromatic herbs, 
such as camomile, thyme, etc. Astringent baths are prepared in 
a similar way from decoctions of oak bark, walnut leaves, etc. 
Mud baths arc chiefly prepared from muddy deposits found in 
the neighbourhood of the springs, as at St. Amand. They act 
like a large poultice applied to the surface of the body, and in 
addition to the influence of the temperature, they exert a con- 
siderable mechanical effect. The pulse is accelerated some 6 to 
12 beats a minute, the respiration number rises, and the patient 
is thrown into a profuse perspiration. They have very great 
value in gouty and rheumatic conditions and in some of the 
special troubles of women. 

In advising balneotherapeutic treatment in any case, all the 
conditions and habits of the patient — pecuniary, physical and 
psychical — must be considered, as the spa must be fitted to the 
patient, not the patient to the spa. After rheumatic fever, if the 
joints remain painful and the heart is dilated, the thermal gaseous 
saline water of Nauheim, augmented by Schott’s resistance 
movements, will often appear to work wonders Chronic rheu- 
matism, where there is much exudation round a joint or incipient 
stiffness of a joint, may be relieved by hot thermal treatment, 
especially when combined with various forms of massage and 
exercises. Simple thermal waters, hot sulphur springs and hot 
muridted waters are all successful in different cases. Chronic 
muscular rheumatism can also be benefited in a similar manner. 
Diseases of the nervous system arc on the whole treated by 
these means with small success. Mental diseases other than very 
mild cases of depression should be considered inapplicable Neu- 
rasthenics are sometimes treated at chalybeate or thermal muri- 
ated saline spas; but such treatment is entirely secondary to the 
general management of the case. Neuralgic affections and the 
later stages of neuritis, especially when dependent on gout or 
rheumatism, are often relieved or cured. Abdominal venosily 
(abdominal plethora), a feature of obesity, glycosuria, etc., are 
extremely well fitted for this form of treatment. The alkaline 
sulphated waters, the bitter waters and the common salt waters 
can all be prescribed, and after a short course can be supple- 
mented with various forms of active and passive exercises. 
Diseases of the respiratory organs are far more suited for climatic 
treatment than for treatment by baths. In the anaemia depend- 
ent on malarial infection, the muriated or alkaline sulphated 
waters at spas of considerable elevation and combined with iron 
and arsenic are often beneficial. Gravel and stone, if of the 
uric acid variety, can be treated with the alkaline waters, but 
the case must be under constant observation lest the urine become 
too alkaline and a deposition of phosphates take place on the 
already formed uric acid stone. Gout is so variable both in 
cause and effect that much discrimination is required in its 
treatment. Where the patient is of “full habit,” with portal 
stagnation, the sulphated alkaline or mild bitter waters nie indi- 
cated, especially those of Carlsbad and Marienbad; but the use 
of these strong waters must be followed by a long rest under 
strict hygienic conditions. Where this is impossible, a milder 
course must be advised, as at Homburg, Kissingdi, Harrogate, 
Wiesbaden, Baden-Baden, etc. For very delicatr patients, and 
where time is limited, the simple thermal waters .trc preferable. 

For radiant heat and light baths and electric baths of all kinds, 
see Electrotherapeutics; and for compres'^ed air baths, Aero- 
therapeutics. {See also Baths, Therapei iics, and the articles 
on diseases.) 

BALOCHI LANGUAGE, the speech of the Baloches of 
Baluchistan, is older than Old Persian, the court language of 
the Achaemenides, as shown by the close relationship between it 
and the language of the Avesta. It is not a bastard Persian dia- 
lect. It has borrowed and is still borrowing numerous wonls from 
modern Arabic, modern Persian and from the modem Indian 
Prakrits, 

The Alphabet. — The few Baloches who are able to write in- 
variably use the Persian characters. There are altogether 35 
letters. As a rule these are sounded as in Urdu There are two 
exceptions. The Ar. tha or thai when not initi.il has the sound of 
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th m our words “health,” “wealth,” etc. In the same way the Ar. 
that or zdl at the beginning of a word has the simple sound of our 
s, but when not initial it is sounded as th in the Eng. words 
“mother,” “brother,” etc. It thus follows the rule just given for 
the letter tha or thai. 

The Grammar. — There are no articles and no genders. Males 
are masculine and females feminine. Lifeless objects possess no 
gender. 

There is only one declension, and all nouns and pronouns may 
be said to be declined alike. The gen. case sing, may end in egh, 
egha, ena, or in ». Which is used depends on euphony and on the 
class of word. The dat. case sing, ends in rd, dr, ar, or in dra. 
The acc. case sing is generally the same as the dat. Most nouns 
form their pi. by adding an to the sing The gen. case pi may end 
in dni, or in egh, the dat. in dnra, dnar or dr. The accusative case 
does not greatly differ from the dative. Prepositions govern the 
noun in the oblique case (form d) and postpositions govern the 
noun in the genitive case. 

The adjective generally precedes its noun but may follow it. 
The comparative is formed by adding -tir, superlatives by words 
such as sake (very). 

The numerals are regular and follow the Persian closely. The 
ordinals are formed by the addition of the syllable mi to the 
cardinals e.g., chidr, four, chidr-umi, fourth. 

The pronouns are defective and slightly irregular. Their de- 
clension on the whole follows that of the substantive. Thus, ma, 
I; ma~i, ina-igh, of me; ma-na, to me: md, we; md-i, md-igk, of 
us; md-r, md-ra, to us. Thau, though; tha-i, tha-igh, of thee; 
tha~ra, to thee: shwd, you; shwd 4 , shwd-igh, of you; shwd-r, 
shwd-ra, to you. There is no personal pronoun of the third per- 
son. The demonstratives esh and dn take its place. Pronominal 
suffixes are used. 

The particle kih takes the place of a rel. pronoun, just as it 
does in Persian. 

The verb has two bases — the present or simple root and the 
past — formed from the present and usually ending in -og/i. Some 
verbs are irregular in the past participles, which, in transitive 
verbs, are passive in signification, thus requiring the agent or 
oblique case. Consonantal changes accompany the past tenses. 

Who? is represented by khai, and whose? by kha-i or kha 4 gh. 

All verbs except a very few end in agh. Thus; thashagh, to run; 
thash-dh, I may run; thash-dh. I shall run, thashagh-dh, I am 
running; thashagh-ethdh, I was running; thakhtagh~dh, I have run; 
thakhtagh-ethdh, I had run; thakhtath~dh, had I run; thash-okh, 
the runner. The verb substantive, used also as an auxiliary verb, 
is irregular. 

The particles offer no difficulty. 

There are slight differences to be expected among the numerous 
tribes. The literal translation shows the simplicity of the lan- 
guage. Thau ba-kho ravagh-eh, thou to — where going — art? 
Ma voath'i logh-a ravagh-dh, I myself — of the — Chouse — ^to going 
— am. Tha i logh ’sh-edha dir eh, thee — of the — house from — 
here far is? Inna, ma-i logh nazikh eh no, me — of the — house 
near is. Ah mar azh kho dkhta, that man from where came? 
Ma-na kal n-eh, me — to information not — ^is. Tha-ra kal bi, thee 
— to information must — be Ah pha chih edka dkhta, he for why 
here came? Ma ruv-ah azh dh-hia phol khan-dh, I will go, from 
him enquiry will — make. Ah chih gushagh-e, he what saying — ^is? 
Ah hachi phasav nah dcagh-e, he any reply not giving — ^is. 

Bibliography. — M. L. Dames, Stories, Legends, Poems, Eng. trans. 
(Lahore, 1891); G. W. Gilbertson, The Balochi Language (1923); 
G. W Gilbertson, English- Balochi Colloquial Dictionary (1925). 

The student should consult the Linguistic Survey of India (1921), 
vol. X., pp 327 sqq. for further details and specimens of the language 
and its dialects. (G W. Gi.) 

BAXrQUHlDDER (Gaelic, “the farm in the back-lying 
country”), village and parish, Perthshire, Scotland. Pop. of parish 
(1021) 875. The village lies 3m W. of the station of the same 
name on the L.M S. railway from Callander to Oban, and 272m. 
N.W of Stirling, at the east end of Loch Voil. The Maclaurins 
held the district from the gth century till their Maegregor neigh- 
bours slew the chief and ousted the clan in 1558. Rob Roy died 
here in 1 734 and his grave in the old kirkyaiH is marked by a 


stone with rude carving, executed probablyf centuries before his 
time. Another ancient stone is said to cover the grave of Angus, 
the Columban missionary, who first did Cjbristian work in this 
part of the Highlands. 

BALRAMPUR, a town of British India near the river Rapti, 
in the Gonda district of the United Provinces. Pop. (1921) 
16,131. It gives its name to one of the largest talukdari estates 
in the province. The then rajah Sir Dritbijai Singh, K C.S I , 
was conspicuously loyal during the Mutiay, and was rewarded 
with accessions of territory and hereditary jjirivileges. His adopted 
son and heir maintained the family tradition of princely charities 
and wise management of his great estates.; The handsome palace 
is the only feature of importance in the ti>wn. 

BALSA, the name given to a tree (Ofhroma lagopus) of the 
bombax family (Bombaceae), called also corkwood, native to 
tropical South America, and noted for its exceedingly light wood 
(Span, balsa, a raft or float). In appearar.ee the tree is somewhat 
like the North American cottonwood (Populus deltoides), while 
the wood resembles clear white pine {Pints Strobus) or basswood 
(Tilia americana), and has a velvety feel. Well-seasoned com- 
mercial balsa wood, which weighs only 7 lb. to 8 lb per cu.ft is 
the lightest wood known. Because of this extreme buoyancy, 
about twice that of cork, it is admirably adapted for making 
floats for life lines and life-preservers. Its resiliency makes it an 
excellent shock-absorbing material for packing pianos, finely 
finished furniture and similar articles, and also for foundation 
pads for machinery. On account of its insulating properties, it 
is extensively used for lining incubators, refrigerators and cold- 
storage rooms Its lightness combined with high insulating power 
renders it extremely valuable as a material for constructing the 
various containers used in dry-ice transportation. It is also em- 
ployed in the construction of passengjr compartments for aero- 
planes. (See Corkwood; Dry-ice.) 

BALSAM, a term properly limited lo such resins or oleo-resins 
as contain benzoic acid or cinnamic acH or both. Those balsams 
which conform to this definition make up a distinct class, allied 
by their composition, properties, and uses. Those found in com- 
merce are the balsam of Peru, balsam of Tolu, liquid storax, and 
liquidambar. Balsam of Peru is the produce of a lofty leguminous 
tree, Myroxylon pereirae, growing within a limited area in San 
Salvador, Central America, and introduced into Ceylon, It is a 
thick deep brown or black, viscid cleo-resin having a fragrant 
balsamic odour. It is used in perfume^. Though contained in the 
pharmacopoeias it has no special midicinal virtues. Balsam of 
Tolu is produced from Myrorylon puictatum. It is brown, thicker 
than Peru balsam, and becomes solid on keeping. It also is a 
product of equatorial America. It is used in perfumery and as a 
constituent in cough syrups and lozenges Liquid storax or Styrax 
preparatus is a balsam yielded by Liquidambar orient alts, a native 
of Asia Minor. It is a soft resinous substance, with a pleasing bal- 
samic odour, especially after it has been kept for some time It is 
used in medicine as an external appfication in some parasitic skin 
diseases, and internally as an expectorant. An analogous substance 
is derived from Liqmdambar altingia in Java. Liquidambar bal- 
sam is derived from Liquidambar styraciflm, a tree found in the 
United States and Mexico. It contains cinnamic acid, but not 
benzoic acid. 

Of so-called balsams, entirely destitute of cinnamic and benzoic • 
constituents, the following are fourld in commerce: Mecca balsam 
or Balm of Gilead, from Commiphora opobalsamum, a tree grow- 
ing in Arabia and Abyssinia. When fresh it is a viscid fluid, with 
a penetrating odour, but it solidifies with age. For balsam of 
copaiba see Copaiba. Under the name of wood oil, or Gurjun bal- 
sam, an oleo-resin is procured in India and the Eastern Archipelago 
from several species of Diptero carpus, chiefly D. turbinatus, which 
has the odour and properties of copaiba and has been used for 
the same purposes. Wood oil is also used as a varnish in India and 
forms an effective protection against the attacks of white ants. 
Canada balsam or Canada turpentine is the oleo-resin yielded by 
Abies balsamea, a tree that grows in Canada and the northern 
parts of the United States. It is transparent, somewhat fluid when 
first run, but thickening considerably with age, possessed of a 
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delicate yellow coloi)r and a mild terebinthous odour. It contains 
24% of essential oiL 60% of resin soluble in alcohol, and 16% 
of resin soluble only in ether. Its chief uses are for mounting 
preparations for th^ microscope and as a cement for glass in' 
optical work. , 

The garden balsam is an annual plant, Impatiens balsamim, 
and the balsam apple, is the fruit of Momordica balsamim, family 
Cucurbitaceae, 

BALSHAM, HUGH DE (d. 1286), English churchman, ap- 
pears first as sub-prioF of the monastic cathedral of Ely. On the 
death of William of ICilkenny in 1256 the monks elected him 
bishop of Ely, to the annoyance of Henry III., who had the 
temporalities given to John de Waleran. The election was con- 
firmed by the pope in 1257 and Hugh set to work to repair the 
harm done by the intrider. In 1280 the bishop obtained a charter 
allowing him to replace the secular brethren Residing in his hos- 
pital of St, John at Cambridge by “studious scholars”; a second 
charter four years later entirely differentiated these scholars from 
the brethren of the hospital, and for them Hugh de Balsham 
founded and endowed the college of Peterhouse at Cambridge. 

BALTA, the chief town of the autonomous Moldavian S.S.R. 
Lat. 47° 5S' N., Long. 29® 35' E. Pop. (1926) 21,374. It is linked 
by road and rail with Odessa and Kiev and has annual fairs, mainly 
dealing in cattle, horses, grain and hide. It has tallow-melting, 
soap boiling, tile-making and brewing industries. The town was 
formerly the residence of the Podolian voivode and was almost 
destroyed by the Russians in 1780, but after the peace of Jassy, 
1792, when the Dniester was recognized as a frontier, Balta 
became definitely a Russian town. 

BALTARD, LOUIS .PIERRE (1764-1846), French archi- 
tect and engraver, was bcm in Paris on July g, 1764, and died 
there on Jan. 22, 1846. H2 was selected to prepare the plans for 
some of the largest publiq edifices in Paris. His reputation, how- 
ever, is chiefly based on I is great skill in engraving. Among the 
best known of his plates ire the drawings of Paris, Paris et ses 
monuments (1803), the eijgravings for Denon’s P.gypte, the illus- 
trations of Napoleon’s w4rs (La Colonne de la grande armSe), 
and those contained in the series entitled the Grand prix de 
Varchitectwe. His son Victor Baltard (1805-1874) designed the 
Paris Halles in 1851. 

BALTIC, THE. A famous London Exchange ; a market for 
the purchase and sale of cereals. Its full name is The Baltic Mer- 
cantile and Shipping Exchange. Shipowners and others interested 
in cargoes, as well as brokers, find it necessary to become mem- 
bers of this institution. | 

Originally, when mercha|ats trading with Baltic ports fore- 
gathered for business, they* met at a London coffee house; the 
exact date as to when it was first used cannot be traced, but in 
a newspaper published in 1744 an advertisement was published 
stating that the Baltic Coffee House would be removed to Thread- 
needle street. To-day the mme “Baltic” is something of a mis- 
nomer, for, although it is quite true that some of the business 
transacted on the Exchange is connected with produce from the 
countries surrounding the Biltic Sea, its members deal in com- 
modities from every other part of the world. In the old days, 
the members of the Baltic Coffee House were limited to 300; 
to-day the membership of The Baltic exceeds 2,500. 

Large transactions in wheat, maize, barley and other products 
take place every day. Every transaction is by word of mouth; 
no written contracts or notes pass between the buyers or sellers, 
or brokers and shipowners. Nevertheless, it is very seldom that 
any difficulties arise that cannot be adjusted, the contracts being 
completed on the return of the members to their offices. 

BALTIC SEA, a sea extending between 54® and 66® N. lat. 
and 9® and 30® E. long, surrounded by Sweden, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Russia and Finland (Scand. 
and Ger. Ostsee; Russ. Baltiyskoe More), ^he main axis runs 
approximately south-west to noith-east and the distance from Kiel 

Haparanda is 1,700 kilometres. It connects with the North sea 
by a channel between south Scandinavia and Denmark; the part 
north and west of the Skaw is called the Skagerrak and resembles 
the North sea, the part south of this line is the Kattegat and is 


the outer part of the Baltic. At its southern end the Kattegat 
is blocked by the Danish islands save for the Sound, the Great 
Belt and the Little Belt which communicate with the Baltic 
proper. There are several deep areas, the Arcona (50 metres) 
north of Rugen, the deep (105 metres) east of Bornholm, sepa- 
rated by the Middlebank from the Gottland (249 metres) 
which extends north-eastwards to the Gulf of Finland. Beyond 
the Middlebank, to the south-east, is the Danzig deep (113 me- 
tres). Along the Swedish coast a deep channel runs northward 
from outside the island of Gland; this is entirely cut off to the 
south and east by a bank which sweeps eastward and northward 
from near Karlskrona, and on which the island of Gottland stands, 
but it communicates at its northern end with the Gottland deep, 
and near the junction opposite Landsort is the deepest part of the 
Baltic (420 metres). On the east is. the large shallow Gulf of Riga, 
not more than 46 metres deep. Lat. 60° N. marks the boundary 
between the Baltic proper and the Gulf of Bothnia and on it 
lie the Aland islands, to the west of which (Alands Haf) the sea 
is deep (237 metres) whereas to the east it is shallow. In the Gulf 
of Bothnia depths of more than 200 metres are reached, but north 
of the Nord Kvarken, situated on a submarine ridge, depths of 
only 100 metres or less are found in Bothnia-Wick. The most re- 
cent estimate of the area is 422,300km., including the Kattegat, 
and the mean depth is 55 metres. 

Bottom Deposits. — In the deeper hollows in the south part of 
the Baltic the bottom consists almost invariably of either soft 
brown or grey mud or hard clay, while on the shallow banks and 
near the low coasts fine sand, of white, yellow or brown colour 
with small pebbles, is usually found. There are several areas of 
stony bottom, some of which are dangerous to ships, e.g. “Adler- 
grund” (only 6 metres) between Bornholm and Riigen. These 
are clearly remains of glacial moraines and they greatly hinder 
trawling. They may be compared with the Borkum bank in the 
North sea. 

Coast Changes^ — At some period during, or between the cold 
phases of, the Pleistocene ice age an arm of the sea extended 
across Sweden, submerging a great part of the littoral up to the 
Gulf of Bothnia, and including the present lakes Vener, Hjel- 
mar and Malar. During this period the waters of the northern 
Baltic were sufficiently salt for oysters to flourish. Subsequent 
upheaval restricted direct communication with the open sea to 
the Danish channels, and the Baltic waters became fresher; the 
oyster disappeared, but a number of cold salt-water fishes and 
crustaceans, and even seals, became acclimatized. The Baltic was 
next elevated into a vast freshwater lake, the Ancylus lake of G. 
de Geer (named from the remains of the mollusc Ancylus fiuvia- 
tilts), which is supposed to have included the whole of the present 
Baltic area and a large part of Finland, with Lake Ladoga. Then 
followed a subsidence, which not only re-established communi- 
cation through the Danish channels, but allowed the Baltic to 
become sufficiently salt for such forms as Littorina Uttorea (Lit- 
torina period). At this time the Gulf of Bothnia must have 
suffered greater depression than the Baltic proper, for the deposits 
of that epoch show a thickness of 100 metres near Hernosand, but 
only 25 metres in the neighbourhood of Gottland After this period 
of subsidence the process of elevation set in which gave the Baltic 
its present form and physical condition, and appears to be still in 
progress. The Gulf of Bothnia has been more strongly uplifted 
than the Baltic proper, just as previously it sank more. Hdgbom 
(1913) showed, through the drawing of isoba§ic lines (lines of 
equal elevation), that the centre of the movement is in the Nord 
Kvarken and that the German Baltic coast has probably not 
moved up or down since the end of the ice age. Witting (1918) 
calculated a reduction of depth of about o-2cm. per annum near 
Gottland, about 0 5cm. near Stockholm, icm. or more in the 
Botiinia Wick. This last has put out of use the former harbours 
of Vaasa, Kokkola (Gamla Karleby) and Raahe (Brahestad). 

Coasts. — ^The coast of the Baltic is roc,i|cy only in the island- 
studded region at the head of the Baltic basin proper — a sub- 
merged lake-district — and the littoral generally is typically 
morainic. From Slesvig Nord eastwards to Lubeck bay the coast 
is pierced by a number of narrow openings or FQhrc.e% thfif 
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of enci'oilichinent of the sea caused by subsidence. East of Ltibeck, 
as far as the mouth of the Oder, these give place to Sodden, 
ramified openings studded nfith islands. Beyond the Oder the 
coast-line is unbroken as far as the Gulf of Danzig. It is then 
cut into by the estuaries of the Vistula, the Pregel and the Memel. 
Here the westerly winds have full play, and the coast is rimmed 
by a continuous line of dunes, which cut off the two great 
lagoons of the Frisches Ha§ and Kurisches Haff by sandspits or 
Nehrunpn. 

Bultlo Levels* — If we start from a point in the North sea we 
find that the surfkce in the Kattegat is locm. higher, between 
Rugen and Bornholm 22cm., near Stockholm 31cm., and near 
Haparanda,’as well as near Viipuri (Viborg) and Leningrad, 38cm. 
and more higher. The westerly winds tend to press the water 
eastwards but another factor is the large contribution of river 
water, which is lighter than sea water so that for equilibrium the 
surface in the Baltic must be above that of the North sea. The 
mean annual range of level is ii-iscm., the highest point being 
reached on the average at the end of summer, August being often 
rainy, the lowest point is usually noted in spring which is usually 
dry and attended by south-east winds which drive some of the 
water towards the North sea. Occasional north-east gales in 
winter, with snow and ice, are apt to cause devastating storm- 
floods on the south Baltic coasts. On Nov. 12-13, 1872, a great 
storm flood occurred, also in Nov. 1899 when the level of the sea 
was raised by 3-4 metres and enormous losses resulted. The tidal 
range at the Skaw is 0-28 metres, near Kiel only 0 07 metres, near 
Swinemunde o-oi metres and near Memel 0 005 metres, so that 
the Baltic may be called tideless. 

“The Freshwater Drainage Area.“--This is estimated by 
Spethmann (1912) at 1,657, 000km.; the most extensive river 
basin is that of the Neva, those of Vistula and Oder follow in size. 
The Baltic receives much more water by rainfall, discharge of 
rivers, etc., than it loses by evaporation; hence an enormous sur- 
plus must be got rid of by an outflowing current which is named 
the “Baltic Stream.” This must be a surface current, because it 
originates from a redundancy of fresh water. On account of the 
earth’s rotation, the main part of the Baltic stream must keep 
close to the coast of the Scandinavian peninsula. It must be a 
periodic stream, because the discharge of the rivers into the 
Baltic varies with the season of the year. In spring and summer 
\ iht water from the Baltic is sufficiently abundant to cover the 
^’hole surface of the Kattegat and Skagerrak, but in winter the 
^\irres of the Baltic current are for a great part dried up by the 
fmzrng of the land water. From near Stockholm this Baltic 
flows south, along the south Swedish coast it goes west, 
and^ the Sound and the Belts its direction is northwards. The 
freshen B.fltic water can be traced far into the North sea espe- 
cially the Norway coasts even as far as North Cape. In the 
Baltic it includes the surface waters down to a depth of 

30 to SOiTfift. and has a salinity of 6 - 8 %q. Under this is a thin 
almost stagrtktit layer at a depth of so-bpem,, very cold even in 
summer Beneath this, again, the water is warmer 


and more salt and belongs to an undercurrent coming in frean the 
North sea. Salinities for this undercurrent ar«30%o in the Katte-' 
gat, 20%oin the Great Belt, i3%o Goftland deep. It flows 
quite irregularly into the Baltic and is inhabited by marine organ- 
isms which use up its oxygen content to suck an extent that free , 
carbon dioxide has been found in the mid and east Baltic, This 
is probably a factor of the poverty of th^ Baltic sea floor in 
fish-life. 

Climatc^-Climatic influences of the Bjiltic on neighbouring 
lands are slight and unusual. The relativeU^ fresh surface water 
freezes over large coastal stretches and tip melting of this ice 
in spring retards rise in temperature seriouBly, as compared with 
the rise over inland areas. The air over the Baltic in winter is only 
2 "-3^° warmer, in summer only 2°-3i® coxier than that over the' 
neighbouring lands. The sea near Haparanda has a mean January 
temperature of -f J4°, between Stockholni and the Aland island 
28«5®, near Bornholm 32°, while the correj^onding July tempera- 
tures are 57® (Haparanda), 61° (Aland island), 61-5® (Born- 
holm). This shows that differences between north and south arc 
very great in winter but almost vanish ini summer. On the west 
and south coasts of Sweden navigation i& impeded by ice only 
in severe winters and then it is usually di^ft ice, compact sea-ice 
being very rare at present, as it has beei^ through the 19th cen- 
tury. I 

Formerly, however, the south Baltic 'including the Kattegat 
and Skagerrak froze on several occasion^; it was possible to go 
from Norway to Jutland over the ice in; 1294, to cross similarly 
from Denmark to Pomerania in 1323, 1349, 1459 and 1545. In 
1659 Charles X. of Sweden marched 20,000 men across the Sound 
and the Belts to Jutland, and the Sound last froze in 1740. 
0 . Pettersson thinks that the salinity of jBaltic waters was formerly 
much lower than now and that this promoted freezing. Unless 
strong icebreakers keep channels open, navigation between Stock- 
holm and Visby stops between the enjl of December and about 
April 10. In very severe winters the ^land sea is covered with 
thick ice available for traffic. The sj»uth part of the Gulf of 
Bothnia is covered with ire every wiker along the coasts, but 
rarely, if ever, in its central part. Najligation is interrupted by 
drifting ice from about the middle of November to the beginning 
of May, though the port of Ilernosand has been known to remain 
in some years open during the whole winter. The northern part 
of the Gulf of Bothnia is frozen evtry winter for 120 to 210 
days (near Haparanda). In the Gulf pf Finland the sea is closed 
to navigation by ite for about 150 day^ in the year; but navigation 
is rendered possible throughout theiwinter by the use of ice- 
breakers, except in. a very severe winter such as was, for example, 
1925-26. 
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